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oally hopeless. Eyctry ConBer^ative, as well as every 
^iberal, knows that a Land Bill of some kind is under the 
^ronttatoDLoes a necessity, and the enormous majority of 
libonaJ^liiaye given Mr. Gladstone a power of attorney to 
dispose as he likes of their understandings, their con. 
sciences, and above all their votes. That the House 
of Lords would be fully justified in throwing out 
the Bill, and thus demanding that the bouso of tho 
country should be taken on it is indeed Undeniable, or can 
only be denied by persons equally ign'^nuit of history and 
of the Constitution. That it would bo wise for thorn 
to do so, or even to stickle for any considerable alteration 
in the landlords’ interest, does nut by any meaus follow. 
The flicker of independence which showed itself in iht; 
Lower Houso last month has burnt itself out. The 
tl^rmometor, or tho Birzningbam National Federation, or 
hah combined, have cowed tho spirits of tho Ministerial- 
istl, and tho Opposition aro powerless alonn. Tliero is 
litiPo reason to boliove that tho Bill will go up to the 
Inrds with that record of dwindling majorities against it 
which even Mr. Fawcett pronounces to bo suHiciont to 
justify rejection. Nor, although its proviaituis arc in 
many cases eminently unwise, and in some demonstrably 
unjust, can it be said tliat there is, ou tho whole, such a 
great political principle involved that it is worth while for 
the Poors to throw away tho scabbard. Althougli the argu¬ 
ments used to support it arc dinjctly incfinsisUnit with 
those used to support tho Act of 1870, it is, in a sonsc, 
a development and constvjuenoe of that Act. Moreover, 
unlike measures which make one clear, deiinite, and un- 
inistakable change, its provisions are of so minute a 
nature, and their effect depends so much on conditions 
which it is impossible to estimate, that t)io rosponsibility 
of it may fairly bo left to the party and the Ministry which 
havo produced it. As it stands at present, althougli a 
few of its W'orst details havo boou romovod, it is not open 
to any one to say, as has been said of tho Act of 1870, 
that it has been mutilated and spoilt. TI10 harm and llio 
good of it both will bo harm and good wholly and solely 
chargeable to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and to his 
present Parliamentary majority. in tho direction of 
limiting tho range of its operation something might bo 
done; but minute amendment would probably prove as 
futile as it would be unwise. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DIFFICULTY. 

T he inadmissible claims of French authorities to tho 
sovereignty of a part of tho coast of Newfoundland 
will, porhap.s, bo withdniwn or moditiod in deference to 
tho remonstrances which the English Government has 
probably by this time preferred. Tho troublosorao activity of 
a French official may possibly have been stiiiiulatcd by tho 
promotion of M. IIoustan. Tho author of tho quarrel 
with the Boy of Tunis has been rewarded by advancement 
to the rank of Biesident Minister, and by the virtual ad- 
jriiuistration of sovereign power. It is not surprising that 
civil and military servants of the liepublio should bo 
tempted to emulate an activity which has been so greatly 
profitable. They may also have contrasted the turbulent 
energy which they attribute to their owm superiors with 
tho avowed policy of tho English Government. Tho re¬ 
treat from Candahar, though it may havo been in itself 
advisable, has, in combination with the rapid progress of 
Erussian conquest, been open to misinterpretation. The 
fiurrendor of tho Transvaal after defeat has confirmed tho 
impression that the frontiers of the English Empire will 
be withdrawn wherever they are threatened; and in New¬ 
foundland itself the payment of damages to the United 
Btatos, in the absence of any corresponding concession on 
tho other side, may have misled French functiouarics into 
the bdief that the English Government was on all occa¬ 
sions prepared to yield to sufficient pressure. It is in tho 
highest degree improbable that the French Government 
BhcinVd deliberately ijrovoko a rupture with England; and 
the best mode of maintaining friendly relations is to in¬ 
sist peremptorily and firmly on tho recognition of indis¬ 
putable rights. Tho French Eopublic ought not to imitate 
*the restless policy which indeed was during tho ISccoud 
Empire, from the failure of tho Mexican enterprise to tho 
beginuwg of tho German war, confined to words. Within 
a tew weeks tho Govornmont has contrived to aueuate 
the good will of Italy and of Spain, and to render pos¬ 
sible a collision with Turkey. English feeling has not 


been conciliated either by the events of Tunis or by the 
difficnltios which threaten tho negotiation of a commercial 
treaty. Encroachments on tho territory of Newfoundland 
would produce serious resontmeut. 

The present dispute furnishes an historical illustration 
of tho occasional dangers which may result from excessive 
desire of concLliaiion. It was natural that Newfoundland, 
sLluatod in tho Gulf of St. Lawrence, of which both shores 
belonged to Franco, should bo claimed by tho Power which 
owned Acadia, uolwithstimdiiig tho occupation of tho 
island in the name of Queen ErjZAiiKTn. By tho Treaty 
of Utrecht IjOIIis XIV., tlien reduced to tlio lowest stage 
of ilcprcssion, abandoned his proteiisious to the Koveroignty 
of Newfoundland; and in all tho subsoquont renewal.^; of the 
treaty tho same territorial iirraugomont has been ooutinuod. 
Unlutskily IIaulet and St. John were in as great a huriy 
to 00mo to terms with a defeated enemy ns if they had been 
^Manchester or Birmingham politicians of tho present day. 
They conscquontly allowed tho Krcncli to retain a right 
of fishing on tho coast of Nowrouiullaud, with certain 
easements on tho shore for the purpose of drying thoi^ 
nets and curing their fish. It may bo said in excuse of 
the J’lnglisli plenipotentiaries that the island w»« at that 
time thinly inhabilod, and tlnii the fishery was probably 
in the liauds of French Canadians from tijp mainland. 
Tho iriconveiilenco of conferring on foreigners limited 
rights whicli tlicy will alway.s try to extend has been 
once more shown in tho results of the Treaty of AWsh- 
ington, which was concluded in the same spirit ns was the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Fifty years later an ofiporbunity oc¬ 
curred of rectifying the error which had Leon committed. 
By the conquest and subsequent ctj.sslon of Canada, the 
fishermen wlioso rigliLs had been reserved at Utyoelit be¬ 
came subjects of tho English Crown, and tlieroforo no 
longer needed special privileges in Nowfoiiiullaud. Shortly 
before the close of tho war attention had been called to the 
question by the insolent demands of tho iSj)auish Govern- 
iiicnl, which had recently concluded ilie Family Compact 
with Franco. In addition to other propossterous claims 
advanced for tho express purpo.so of provoking a quarrel, 
Spain insisted on a right to sluiro in tho Newfoundland 
fisheries. PiTi’ rej)liod, os might havo boon expected, that 
ho would as scjou admit tho Sjianiards to tlio Tower of 
London. As ho had determined to retain Canada, ho had 
no occasioti to consider tho Fi'cnch rights which had boozi 
appended to the possession of tho colony, Ono of tho 
most Jamcntablo transactions in English liistory caused, 
among other results, the present Newfoundland diiltcuUy. 
In concert with Geoiuie HI., Lord Bute was already in¬ 
triguing against IhTT, who resigned his offic© on tho 
refusal of tho Council to declare war with Spain. On his 
retirement, iiogotlations with Franco were immediately 
iuKtituted, and they were condnetod in tho spirit which 
had prevailed half a century before at Utrecht, and wliich 
was still more conspicuously exhibited a century afterwards 
at Washington. 

Tho Duko of Bedford, who was sent to Paris as chief 
Plenipotentiary, outdid tho Kino and Lord Bute himself 
in hnmblo complaisanoo. The Bake of Cjiojsedi,, then 
Prime Minister of France, proposed that tho islands of 
Grande Miquelon, Petite Miquelon, and St. Pierre, on the 
coast of Newfoundland, should remain in pos-session of 
France, as stations from which French fishermen niffl/lit 
pursue their industry in the neighbouring waters. Not 
only Pitt, but any EugUshman of ordinary spii'it and 
patriotism, would havo returned tho same answer which 
had already been given to Spain. Thoro bad been a show 
of equity in reserving the rights of Canadian fishermen. 
The ces.sion or restitution of tho islands naturally belong¬ 
ing to Newfoundland gratuitously conferred on tho Frencli 
a new territorial basis. The Duke of Bedford understood 
BO well the audacity of Cuoiseul’s unreasonable demand 
that ho long aifocted or felt roluctanco to tho cession. 
At lost lie quoted tho sorvilo phrase of a Frencli 
courti< 5 r, who was at least flattering his own sovereign, to 
tlio olTcct that his head was at' stake, bub ho would risk 
his head to servo the King. From his own King, who 
wanted peace at any price, tho Duke was, as ho well knew, 
in no danger oi' even verbal disapproval. From that time 
to tho present tho French havo occupied settlements oil 
the coast of tho island, from which they now seek to ex¬ 
tend tlicir sovereignty to a part of*Newfoundland itself. 
No change was oll'octod in their position by tho Treaty ol' 
Paris in 1783, 'At the Peace cJf Amiens England was noj? 
in a po.sition to claim any portion of territory which had 
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belonged to France before the revolntionar/ war. The 
Peace of Paris, conclndod in 1814 on the fall of Napolkon, 
was fonuded on the principle that the restored French 
monarchy was to bo replaced in the territorial condition 
which it bad ocenpied in 1792. Lord Castlcheaqu, though 
lie was neither a St. John nor a PUT£, loaned to the side 
of moderation; and perhaps it was not to be expected that 
ho should make an exception to the general rule of 
national self-abnegation in tho case of liJiquelon and 
St. Pierro. If any English statesman of the time remem¬ 
bered the Newfoundland arrangement, ho may havo re* 
fleeted that, in case of war, the naval superiority of England, 
which was then undisputed, would ensure the easy conque^it 
of a petty French sottloment. 

It is well that the rights of both parties arc defined by 
written documents which havo been, on the conclusion of 
every fresh treaty, reconsidered and re-cnaoted. Tho title 
of France to Miquelon and the other islands is as little 
dispnted as tho right of the United States 'to the penalty 
which was iniqnitoasly assessed at Geneva. The words 
of the treaty of 1863 are perfectly plain, and so is the 
4 ;cxt of the Treaty of Utrecht, which recognizes as belong¬ 
ing to the English Crown the undivided sovereignty of 
Newfoundland. No encroachments of French fishermen 
or settlers can have extended rights which depend wholly 
on treaty, alf it is true that a French naval officer has 
prevented th (9 collection of customs duties in a part 
of^ Newfoundland, he has struck at tho root of the 
English sovereignty, lb was ussnrcdly not intended by 
the negotiators of the Treaty of Utrecht, or of cither of the 
Treaties of Paris, that tho Colonial Government should bo 
compelled to oonstitnto an inland frontier for purposes of 
taxation, while foreigners held the const nod a strip of 
adjacent territory in fall possession. There is no reason 
to suppose that English sabjects of French descent and 
language sympathize w'ith the intruders who usurp their 
rights as well as thoso of thoir English neighbours. The 
defence of the colony is one of the most urgent duties of 
tho Imperial Government. Well-known oiroumstanccs 
have produced an impression that colonial interests are not 
adequately valued or systematically protected by tho 
Government at homo. Neglect of the rights of Newfound¬ 
land would be felt in larger depeudoncius, and especially 
in tho Dominion of Canaihi. It is not forgotten that tho 
American claim to rights of fishing which would constitnto 
a monopoly in the hands of foreigners has nob been 
abandoned. A submission to tho encroachments of French 
fishermen and naval officers would disturb the loyalty of 
more than one colony. 


LOUD QR.ANVTLLE ON TUNIS. 

E very day makes it clearer that there are two kinds 
of difficulties which France is creating for itself by 
its inconsiderate Tunis adventore. There are tho difficul* 
tics inside Tunis and the difficulties outside Tunis; the 
difficulties of governing an alien and hostile race thiDagh 
a puppet, and the difficulties of maiutaining friendly rela¬ 
tions wit^ the Powers which in one way or other the French 
occupation of Tunis affects—that is, Turkey and England 
in the first line, and Italy and Spain in the second. What 
has recently taken place in Tunis shows how very serious 
is the task which Franco has chosen to take on itself. 
Sfax has been bombarded and tbe Arabs have been driven 
ont of it. But it has not been occupied, partly from 
a fear of pestilence and partly because tho town has 
been so destroyed by its late tenants tliat scarcely any of 
it remains to occupy. That the Arabs shonld have 
forced the French to bombard a town in the country 
which the French came to beautify and enrich is, 
however, a very secondary feature of the rising. 
What constitutes its primary importance is that the 
rising is not only against the French but the Brt. 
The country rejects as its ruler tho chief who 
handed it over to the foreigner. Tho soldiers of the 
Bsy are leaving his standard, his officials are no longer 
recognized as having authority, marauders rob and plunder 
almost ^o the walls of his palace. There is really no Go¬ 
vernment of any sort in a largo portion of Tunis. In the 
eyes of those who wore lately bis loyal, and, after an Arab 
standard, his peaceful and orderly sabjects, tho Bfi^ bos 
been dethroned; and the foreigners, although they havo 
luado tho B£Y their creature, havo not sot vp any Govern¬ 
ment to replace that which they have destroyed. Tho 


result of the French expedition is to have introduced a 
reign of anarchy. It is ont of the question that Franco 
should endure this. At any cost it must set up a neUr 
Government in Tunis, and the only Government that it 
can sot np is that of Franco itself. If it pleases^ it may 
keep a Bey shut np in a palace in whose name it issuee* 
orders: but the only instruments by which the execution 
of those orders can bo secured are the soldiers of Franook 
There is a profound difference between Mverning Tunis 
through the Bet and governing it in his name. The 
Fi'cnch Government calculated that it would be able te^ 

g overn Tunis through the Bey. In this calculation it has 
een entirely disappointed. Tbe Bey has no hold on Tunis . 
of which France can quietly take advantage. It must 
therefore itself govern; and to tbe Tunisians it will be a 
matter of profound indifference whether to iho edicts 
which Franco issues tho name of a discredited Frenb 
prisoner is appended or not. f 

The difficulties which the expedition has created in mo 
relations of France with friendly foreign Powers are ow 
gradually revealing themselves. It was not the expeditiS 
itself that was the cause of offence; for there was a tao* 
understanding that, if France chose to go to Tunis, she 
must be allowed to go. It is tbe indirect consequenoos, 
some of thorn seemingly very small, that are raising diplo¬ 
matic problems which are by no means easy to solve- 
With all tho good-will in the world to France and the 
French Government, there arc points in the action taken 
by France which an Ei^lish Government mnat subjoob to 
adverse criticism. Nothing can be more courteous, 
amiable, and patient than the attitude assumed by Lord 
QlUNViiiLE in tbe despatches relating to Tunis recently 
published; but, at the same time, nothing can be more 
explicit than his warnings that there have been mistakes 
made which it is incumbent on France to rectify. Tho onion 
in tho person of M. Rohstan of the two qualities of French 
Consul and Tunisian Minister created embarrassments which, 
os Lord GitANViLLE suggests, may be easily removed by 
some one else being appointed Consul. This m not a matter 
of much importance, for the French Government will bo 
easily persuaded to find a new Consul; and the annexation 
of Tunis, which is to all appearance inevitable, will neces¬ 
sarily put diplomatic representatives in Tunis on a now 
footing. But it is a much graver matter when a point 
arises which touches tbe relations of France and England 
in Egypt. Tho French, in accordance with their treaty 
with the Bet, proposed to place all Tunisians in Egypt 
under direct French protection. Lord Granvillb uses the 
softest language that a long diplomatic training can 
snggest to him, but ho gives it plainly to be understood 
that England will not permit this. Tiiat France should 
take some of the Sultan’s subjects in Egypt under her 
special consular protection would destroy that balance of 
authority in Egypt on which the Joint Protectorate 
is founded; and the Khedive, being sure of the support 
of England, has announced that he will not recognize 
the assumed jurisdiction of Franco over Tunisians. Here, 
again, France will probably give way. It has only 
got to do nothing and harmony will be restored. But, 
although this difficulty may be Burmonnted by Franco 
letting the Tunisians in Egypt go on as they have gone on 
hitherto, tho remoter conscqucuoos of the Tunis expedition 
must tell on the future of the Protectorate. This expedi¬ 
tion has broken np the concert of Europe and the subsist¬ 
ing agreement between France and Ifiogland as to tho 
mode in which Turkey is to be treated. The divergence 
may not be very great, but no one can say that the attitude 
of the Western Powers to tbe Porte is the same that ib 
was at the beginning of tbe year; and the Joint Protec¬ 
torate in Egypt depends in a great measure on the pro¬ 
tectors having views substantially the same as to their 
relations to the Sultan. 

How this Joint Protectorate wosbniltnp, what it means, 
and how it works, has been admirably deecribed in the 
volumo on Egypt which Mr. Dicey has just published. 
No Englishman has written on tho recent history of Egypt 
with anything approaching to tho intimate personal know¬ 
ledge, the strong sense, and tho graphic power which Mr. 
Dicey displays; and if his tolling portraits of the ex- 
Khodive and Nusae Pasha are more exciting, and if 
his description of the Egyptian rural population gives tho 
best key to tho permanent prospects of Egyptian pro- 
spcrityi ho is at onco most true and most new when ho 
traces the stages by which one of tho most onrions, 
the most successfifl, and perhaps tbe most fragile 
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oreaiions of modern diplomaoj, iho Joiufc Froteotorato 
o| England and f'ranoe, was called into life. Tho 
basia of tho whole arrangomont was the desire of the 
English Ministry to conciliate France, to avoid any¬ 
thing like taking an advantage of the temporary depres- 
' sion which France was undergoing, and to nndertako, so 
far as possible, nothing in the East alone. The occnpation 
of Cypras was, perhaps, a departure from this policy, but 
it >raB a'solitary departure. In Egypt, at any rato, 
nothing could havo been less aggressive, more prudent, 
and more conciliatory than the policy of tho English 
Government. No English statosman can for a moment 
think of relaxing the hold of England on Egypt, or of 
sufi'ering Egypt to fall under tho ozclusivo control 
of any Continental Power; but wo may be willing to 
sl^re what wo cannot forego. All that is necessary is 
tbVt, while v^e share it, we should make it as clear as 
dajlight that we do not intend to he ousted of onr sharo; 
at^ what Lord Granyillk has done is, on the first occasion 
t]^at arose, to give a gentle hint of onr purpose. The 
french, we believe, attach quite as high a value to the 
Joint Fi’otoctorato as we do, and M. Waddington thought 
it the ^roat triumph of his Ministry to have secured 
for France in Egypt a hotter position that it had 
any reason to hope for or any very good ground for 
claiming. There is no change of view apparent in cither 
Government. Lord Guamville and M. St.-Hilaire are as 
much inclined to work together amicably in all that con¬ 
cerns Egypt as any of their predecessors were. But tho 
force of circumstancoB is sometimes stronger than tho 
force of good intentions, and it will tax tho forbearance, 
tfio prudence, and the ingenuity of the best intontioned of 
diplomatists to surmoaut all tho obstiLcles to a harmouious 
co-operution in Egypt which, as time goes on, the Tunis 
expedition will bo seen to have created. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

T he Select Committee on railway rates will not com¬ 
plete its inquiry during tho present Session, and it 
would bo inconvenient to anticipate its oouclusions. Thu 
subject was sufficiently important to justify detailed and 
elaborate investigation ; but there is always, and especially 
in recent times, some danger in opening a conflict between 
vested rights and alleged expediency. Many of tho wit¬ 
nesses, not without exhibitions of sympathy by some 
members of the Committee, have avowed their hope of 
adjusting railway rates with exclusive regard to the real 
or supposed interests of trade. The result of such a policy 
might bo to confiscate or greatly reduce in value property 
to the amount of several hundred millions held in accord¬ 
ance with contract, under a Parliamentary title, by a vast 
body of large and small shareholders. Mr. Tennant, 
General Manager of the North-Eastern liailway, told tho 
Committee that the reduction in rates demanded by some 
of tho witnesses would deprive ordinary shareholders of 
the whole of their inoome, which amounts to only seven¬ 
teen per cent, of the gross receipts. Traders and tra¬ 
vellers have received the benefit for which, throngh the 
agency of Parliament, they stipnlated, by tho construction 
of tho railways, which havo multiplied many times over 
the wealth of the oommorciul and industrial community; 
yet freighters at Liverpool and elsewhere are not ashamed 
to demand that railway rates should be fixed, not by Par¬ 
liamentary tarifis, but on a calculation of the cheapest 
mode in which tho transit of goods could now bo effected. 
The capital invested in railways would never havo been 
forthcoming but for tho nnhositatiog reliance which was 
placed on Parliamentary bargains. It is tmo that tho 
State ofiered no guarantee of romuneration, oven in tho 
form of monopoly. Almost every considerable town in 
Great Britain xs served by two or more competing rail¬ 
ways ; and the readiness of Parliament to authorise the 
coustruotipn of nSw hues has of late years greatly increased. 
By the Act of 1853 nnduo preference is prohibited, even 
when it might be profitable to Railway Companies; and 
for the enforcement of the law a tribunal has sinoe been 
instituted whiob, however unsatisfaotory in all other 
respects, babitually leans against railway interests. Rail¬ 
way shareholders, if any of them have joined in agitation 
ogaiust laxidowners, may now learn the xmpmdenco of 
tampering with proprietary right, even when it is vested 
in a small and aristocratic minority. Commnnism, or 
the arbitrary transfer of property from one holder to 


another, is the same in principle whether it applies to 
shares, to debentures, or to land. 

Nothing can be fairer than that any excess of charge 
should be strictly exarniiiod and effectually repressed.- It 
is possible that such cases may have been proved to the 
satisfaction of the Committee which may, for the correction 
of abuses, exerciso functions rather judicial than legisla¬ 
tive, but it may bo doubted whotbor, oven if they have 
exceeded their legal po'wers, the Companies havo not acted 
in good faith on erroneous interpretations of a doubtful 
law. Their customers cannot but havo known of the 
overcharge, which they could not havo been compelled to 
pay. In default of iho success of remonstrance, freighters 
might havo tried tlio question, as plaintiffs or defendants 
at their choice, in the ordinary courts, and in most in¬ 
stances they might havo invoked tho eager intervention 
of tho Railway Comtiiissionors, who welootno every inter¬ 
ruption of their chronic leisure. It will probably bo found 
that almost all disputed questions on alleged overcharge 
resolve themselves into tho standing controversy on 
terminals. It is believed that tho Committee is satisfied 
that the I'ates for transit on railway linos aro oxolusive of* 
payments for loading, unloading, and similar servioeB 
when they aro performed by tho Company. It may 
be expected that the Report will suggest more definite 
means of ascertaining tho legitimate amount of terminals. 
Improvements might also be introduced int(ftho classifica¬ 
tion of goods, iboiigli it will bo difficult in meddling with 
tho subject to deal with conflicts of interest, not between 
tho Companies and their customors, but among different 
classes of traders. A genoral reduction would be grossly 
unjust. Evon if wealth were, as some political sects 
appear to hold, a legitimate excuse for spoliation, tho 
Jiailway Companies are not extravagantly prosperous. 
Only two or three small undertakings in special oiroum- 
stances pay ten per cent, on their outlay. The average 
is from four to five per cent., and present purchasers have 
to content themselves with a smaller return. 

Members of the Committee who wore not previously 
familiar with railway economy may perhaps nave been 
surprised to learn that tho most complicated difficulties in 
the adjustment of rate.s arise from the competition, not of 
railways, but of ports, markets, and producing districts. 
Quo inexhaustible ground of dispute is furnished by tho 
competing claims of longer or shorter diBianoes. Tho 
nearest towns to a groat commercial centre wish to retain tho 
advantago of their geographical position against rivals who 
are enabled under existing rates to compete with them on 
equal terms. The most acrimonious assailants of the 
Companies were the Liverpool witnesses, some of whom 
committed thcrasolvcs to the paradoxical proposition that 
their city had derived more harm than good from the in¬ 
troduction of railways. As Liverpool has within fifty 
years doubled its population, and increased its wealth 
in a much larger proportion, it might seem snperflnons 
to criticise an absurd statement if it had not an 
intelligible meaning. Mr. FindTiAT, Manager of tho 
London and North-Western liuilway, famished in a 
few words a sufficient explanation. Liverpool is, as 
he said, tho nearest port to the richest industrial dis¬ 
trict in the kingdom, containing from four to five millions 
of inhabitants. The establishment of mileage rates, which 
were urgently deniimded by the agitators, would give 
Liverpool a monopoly of tho import and export trade of 
Lancashire, which is now distributed among all tho 
Northern ports. It is unnecessary to observe that the 
cnforcomexit on tho railways of uniformity of oWge in 
proportion to distance would exiable Liverpool merchants 
and shippers to appropriate to thomselves a large poirtion 
of the profit which would bo withdrawn from their com¬ 
petitors. It is in this sense that they consider themselves 
losers by tho construction of railways. It would be impos¬ 
sible for other ports to compote for tho Lancashire trade, 
if tho inland carriage were confined to roods' or canals. 
A similar contention has for many years Ixeen urged 
gainst the rates on the North-Eastern Railway system. 
The Company, which has had a virtual monopoly of tho 
district, has charged equal rates to Hall, to Hartlepool, 
and to Sunderland, in spite of remonstrances from tho 
places which were xiearest to the heart of the West biding. 
There can be little doubt that the elasticity of the actual 
practice is more conducive to general prospeiity than a 
rigid System of mileage rates. 

The present condition of agrioaltnre xnay servo os an 
excuse to the farmers for urging a grievance of their owxi 
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OH Uie attontioTi of tbo CommifiRion. Tboy complain that 
in certain iuHtanccs foroi^'n prodoco is carried at lower 
ratcB tbun dom*'.stic corn and cuttle. The namo apparent 
prefurcDco applion to sorno olhor classes of foreign goods, 
or of goods destined fur aliipment; and it is not sur' 
prising tljat it should be resented by traders with an 
adverse interest ns nn anomaly. Tho dilTcrential rates 
arc, of coiii-.se, explained by competition with soa-bunio 
freights. If a shiji arrives at ‘Liverpool with goods 
destined for London, the railway can only convey tlicm 
by reducing its charges to nearly tho rate at which tho 
cargo oould bo dc.Mpatchcd by sea. The consignee gets 
the benefit of quick delivery, but bis domo.stic competitor 
incurs litihi or no loss by tbo difibremee in tho rates. The 
only ofiect of prohibiting the alleged profcrcnco of foreign 
goods would bo that sbipa woukl bo cliartcrod to London 
rather than to Jnvcrpool. To that extent the proposed 
Jogi.slation would porhafis operate n.s a protoclivo duty. 
Tho discrolion wdiich is still loft to tlio Oompanies in this 
and in oilier irontroverted matters is, on a balanco of 
results, at least as beneficial to tlio community a.s to 
themselves. The Itailwny CominisRioEcr.s have done their 
utmost to restrain tho freedom of trade; and it i.s to be hoped 
thattho Committee will not sanction their narrow policy. It 
may also bo e.tpeclient to investigaie tho working of a 
most nnsati-sfacLory tribunal. It is understood that the 
only lawyer on tho Commission i.s habitually overruled by 
his collcagiK^F, who assuredly possess no special aptitude 
foi their iliilies. As tho Commission i.s not trusted by the 
litigants who have tho power of setting it in motion it 
finds but liltli! occupation. At a cost of io,oooZ. a year 
})usincs8 is transacted which would perhaps occupy a single 
Judgo or a Divisional Court for three weeks. The lay 
majorily of tho Commission refuses, if po.ssible, all appt^al 
to the suporic.-:- Courts ; and, consequently, its decisions 
are commonly impeached in the form of writ.s of prohi* 
bition. Tlio jiirisdiclion might, Avitli unmixed advantage, 
bo iransforrcii to one profeasion.'il Judge, who would, in the 
intervals of bis .special employment, he available for general 
purposes as a Judge of the High Court. It is true that 
his railvray functions would bo less of a sinecuro than at 
present, becau.so he would comtriaud the conlidonce of tho 
Companic.s and of other litigants. 


FRANCE AND SP.VIN. 

f IIHE expulsion of Don Carlos from France has awak- 
JL oned no indignation, or even iutorest, in the French 
public. If tbo Government likes to send away a Spanish 
Prinfcc, it is quite at liberty to do so. lly a law passed in 
1849, the French Government is authorized to give notice 
to any fonignor to leave France in twenty-four hours; 
and, if the order is not olieyed, tho foreigner is arx'ostcd, 
imprisoned, and then conducted to tho frontier. This 
very summitry authority is used much more frequently in 
private than in r»olitical cases. Foreign swindlers Vf the 
highest class, against w'hom the police has suspicious which 
it thinks certainties, but not suflicicnt proofs, are frequently 
told that Franco has had enough of them, and they (juietly 
disa^xpear. This is, it must bo owned, a serious limitation 
of French hospitality ; but it is a limitation which is per¬ 
fectly well known, and all French Governments cut short 
the residence of foreign guests when they think proper. Don 
Carlos has been sent away once before from France; and 
on that occasion he was expelled by Marslial MacMahon. 
Why the French Government should now think it worth 
while to expel him is a dilTeront mat tor. It is certainly 
not for reasons of domestio policy. Don Caklo.s naturally 
associates when in Franco with the extreme French 
Logltimists, whose cause is bis own. But tho Republican 
Government treats the most extreme of Logitiniist citizens 
w'ith a profound and contemptuous indifierenco. Tlicy 
have lately been having a little ffito of their own, as a set¬ 
off to tho national fete of the taking of tho Bastille. 
They met in tlndr tens, drank the health of the King, 
and assured each other, and that tiny portion of France 
which listens to'1 hem, that the heart of Franco is palpi¬ 
tating for the return of its beloved monarch. The Govorn- 
mont lets them drink and speak, and go to memorial 
mosses, with no more thought or anxiety about them than 
if they were protesting their devotion to the Emperor of 
China. That Don Caulos. should join their company is 
no gain to them and no harm to the French Government. 


It is tho Spanish Government, and not the French, that 
dislikes the goings on of Don Cahlos kt Paris. The King 
of Spain has a curious, if not very formidable, antagon&t 
at Paris, in the person of hia own mother. She and Don 
Carlos have lately fallen into each other’s arms, and this 
now alliance is naturally, disliked at Madrid. A new* 
Carlist war is out of the question for the present; 
but the Carlist loaders are said to • have arranged 
that at tho coming Spanish elections there shall 
bo small disturbances in the districts favourable 
to them, which will at least servo to annoy the 
Government, and may possibly discredit and render it 
unpopular, by forcing it to use means of repression. The • 
French Government is ready to disconntonanco the man- 
ojuvros of a party which, if it could succeed, would be tbo 
bitter enemy of Republican France, and which, in jjls 
fallen state, uses France as the safe centre of its intrigues, 
’fu send away Don Carlos is to show that tho Fn^ch 
Govei-nmont is alive to what is going on, and does no^at 
all approve of it; and it is, at the same time, to a 
friendly turn to the Spanish Government at a mom<^t 
when tbo relations of the two Governments have been 
slightly strained by tlio unfortunate occurrences which 
have taken place in Algeria. 

Everything the French Government doc.s or does not do 
is naturally censured by its habitual antagoiuHts, and the 
critics of tho Opposition thought for a moment that a 
little capital might bo made out of tbo expulsion of Don 
Carlos. But tho quivering flame of orilicisni was at onco 
pxtinguifihod when a Jcitter was published in which Don 
Carlos bade farewell to bVance. It was impossible .to 
espouse the grievances of a ])erson who could write so 
fooli.sh a letter. Jle began with saying that ho was a 
Bocrron, and he did hia best to prove it by showing that 
ho inherited the family turn for always saying the wrong 
thing. Jle was expelled, he said, not by the French 
nation, but by tho French Government; and this was a 
Government that had just distinguished itseM’ by allowing 
•Spaniards to be massacred, robbed, and ruined in 
Algeria. The French nation i.s not at all inclined to 
sc[iaratc itself from its Government in anything that 
relates to Algeria, and a Boukiion who thinks more of tho 
Spaniards in Algeria than of tho French seems a poor kind 
of Frenchman. The French Government and the French 
people equally regret that Spaniards should have been tho 
chief sulTerers in tho recent Arab raid ; and, when a claim 
for Indemnity was mado by tho Spanish Government, the 
French Government at onco offered to take it into soTion.<s 
and friendly consideration. The ruined Spanish colonists 
have possibly a good title to be indemnified ; and, us there 
was much popular excitement in Spain, and some mutter¬ 
ing of hostility to France, it may have been prudent on the 
paii of Franco to have turned a ready oar to the appeal 
that wa.s made to it. It is by no means easy to say when 
an indemnity can properly be claimed in oases where 
foreigners suffer from disturbance or war. The French Go¬ 
vernment has had standing for some time a host of claims 
for compensation made by French citizens who suffered 
losses through the last Carlist war. If France is to pay 
for Spanish losses in Algeria, why should not Spain pay 
for French losses in Spain ? There is no definite rule of 
international law on tho subject; and all that can bo said 
is that claims for compensation are seldom pressed, and 
still more rarely recognized. Englishmen would bo very 
slow to admit that, if a troop of German emigrants went 
to the limits of civilization in the backwoods of Canada, 
and were cut oil' by a tribe of Indians, En^and could be 
asked to pay an indemnity to Germany. Frudonoe may 
suggest that it i.s worth while to spend a little money to 
soothe Spanish feeling; but there is no real ground 
for tho indignation supposed to be felt by tbe Spaniards 
against Franco. Tbe Spanish colonists were not worse 
treated than Frenchmen iu Algeria. They had just as 
much protection, and that this proteotion was very in¬ 
sufficient at a particular place and time was true, but 
was a consequonco of tlio general mode in which the 
French govern Algeria. Tho Spaniards were murdered 
and rained, not bccauso they wore Spaniards, but because 
they had chosen to go to a spot in a French dependency 
which was exposed to a raid, tho outbreak and direction 
of which no ono could have foreseen. Tho French can¬ 
not make jiorsons absolutely safe who go to the edge of 
cultivation far away from ])lacea where bodies of troops 
aro concentrated. They can only give the security which 
springs from tho terror of iheir name, and from the 
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owfcainty that sooner .or lator troops will come to paiiisli 
wrongdoers if they can entch them. 

The new-bom hostility oF Spain to Franco, so far as it 
exists at all, would therefore in any case soon die away. 
It will die away, perhaps, all the sooner becauso b^ranco is 
'willing to please tho Spanish people by disenssin^ an 
indemnity and to please tho Spanibli Court by cxpi-lJing 
Don Cablos. But the notion that France, whicii sees witli 
alarm and regret that it has to spend more money and 
more men in the inlerminahlo task of putting down 
an Algerian insurrection, bus done any special wrong 
to Spain, becanso Spaniards who choso to go to 
one part in Algeria havo snHVrcd us Frcnclmion would 
have suffered in their jilace, is too unsub.stnntiul 
to colonr national feeling for any length of tiim*. 
NAions are only guided, except in moments of ftjveri.sh 
ox^ement, by considoratioriR of their pormanont iritere.sts, 
Nojnonbt the S[mnish Government must have asked itself 
hof tho Tunis expedition affects tho permanent interests 
offSpain, and tho conclusion to which it appears to have 
cc^mo, and which was the only conclnsion to which it could 
have come, was that tho interests of Spain were not much 
affected at present, but that they might beaflectod inn not 
remote future. If Tripoli is on ono sido of tho new French 
territory of Algeria and Tunis, Morocco is on the other ; 
and Franco will find the same ditliculty in allowing Morocco 
as in allowing Tunis to bo pc*rmanently possessed by a 
Maliommeclan Power. For a time Fi uncoinny hold its hand. 
It may bo content with putting down the Arab 
rising in Algeria, and with occupying Tunis w'ith a force 
sufficient to make it really a Frimch territory. But 
sooner or later it will try to rid itsell' of the incoavcnienco 
of having its disaffoctod Arab population shut in betwcou 
two Mabommedun Statc.s. Wliat a S^uiTiish stalcsnum 
with a Toasonablo ntnomiL of foresight has to ask IuidkcII* 
is ivhether it would jiroimdo the pormanent interests of 
Spain that she should occupy Morocco even if sho were 
invited and Rtimuinted by France to do so; and it may bo 
ol).scrvcd that it will not bo scmi-hostile relations, but very 
friendly and cordial relations, bctwiMMi Krance and Spain 
that Avill bring Spain to the critical point of having to 
make a decision. So fur as foreigners can pidge, Spain 
would bo making a fatal mistako if it fell into 
the trap of a grand Morocco oxj)c<liiioii. It would 
have to spend much money which it could ill afford 
to gain a territory which would bring in nothing. 
It would havo to go onyear aflor yi^ar subduing refractory 
Moors. It would mako itself auswer.'iblo to Kiunco for 
tho suppression of border raids ; and, above all, it would bo 
creating a new Cuba at its doors w'heiico a pojmlar general 
would be always likely to come to demand a change of 
Ministry, and tho advaneemoiit of himself and his fol¬ 
lowers. Theso aro, it is true, spcculation.s as to a future 
which may be far off; but one effect of the Tunis expodi- 
lion has been to sot tho European world thinking, and 
Spaniards must bo supjiosed, liko other people, to think 
somotimes of matters timt Boriously concorn thorn. 


TUB PARIS POLIO]*:. 

rTinE resignation of tho Prefect of tho Paris Police is an 
X incident of something more than local interest. It is 
the last scene in alitllo play which has displayed in a very 
cnrlons light the relations of tho French Government with 
the lladicals of tho capital. The origin of tho ipuirrcl 
between M. Andrieux at! tho Paris Municipal Council is 
not now of any moment. Tho Council havo for some time 
been of opinion that the police havo abused their powers, 
and that they have been supported in doing so by 
Anprikux. Under these circumstances there were tw'o 
steps which the Council might properly have taken. They 
might have asked the Prefect to reprimand or dismiss his 
erring agents, and in the event of bis refusing their re¬ 
quest they might havo asked the Minister of tho Interior 
to reprimand or dismiss his erring subordinate. This 
method cf action did not commend itself to the Municipal 
filonnoil. Tho police of Paris are paid by tho City and 
controlled by the State, bat tho Municipal Council consider 
that the control as well as the payment ought to be in tho 
hands of the citizens, and after the manner of their sect 
they regard the thing that ought to be as the thing that 
is. In the complaints urged against tho police they saw— 
perhaps they had created—tho occasion they wanted. An 


' “ interpellation ” w'ns brought forward at ono of their meot- 
iugs, and tho Council puB.^nl a vote of want of contidonoo 
in tho Prefect just as the Chamber of Deputies might have 
done in the caso of an unpopular Minister. M. Anuribox 
very properly took no aiT^nint of this vote, and it was 
finally annulled by the Govcriimeiit as f.vcceding the 
powers of tlie Council. Thereupon tho question was raised 
in tho Chamber by a innmbcr of tho Extreme Iioft. ^ In 
tho debate that ibilow'vd llio Govevnmont said, fairly 
enough, that they thought tho police arrangenionts of 
Paris unsatisfactory,inasmuch as tho ])aymcnt and control 
of the ibreo were not vested in tho same hands, and that 
they intcinlod to bring in a Bill tniiisferring tho pi>li(?o 
estiniatcs from the municipal to tho Slate Jbidget. At 
this point it seeiiied that tho whole affair had come to an 
end. Tho Chambor was perfectly satislicd with tho 
Ministe.rial announcijment ; and any injustice that might 
bo involved in making l*ui’is pay for a police which is not 
under the orders of tho Municipality would be removed 
by tho ]>romi.sod Bill. Ever siiuso that time, however, tho 
controvtsrsy has been kept np in the nowspapwra. Tlu>^ 
organs of the Extreme Ijcft at once sed to work to de¬ 
nounce a proposal vvliicli they described as do.signod to 
mako l-ho present degradation of Paris permanent instead 
oI‘ temporary. W^hy, they tiskeil, should tho capital bo 
])lai;ecl at a disadvaiilago whieli is not sluir^Mi by siiiallci' 
towns? The measure lo wliicli the Government Jiad com¬ 
mitted themselves wa.s a direct blow at tlie principle'of 
local sell-government. if the independence of i*aris 

could bo destroyed, why should tiio inih!|>endtMico of •) 
single commiino in J'Vanee bo respected ? The answer to 
this indignant inquiry was obvious. M’ho independGnee of 
Pan’s needs to be n'striuiicd Ic.st tho indopondcnco of 
every other commune should bo destroyed, 'fho resern- 
blanee between the two crises is purely superficial. Tho 
reasons which mako it inexpoflient to give Paris tho con¬ 
trol of its own police apjdy to no other town. The 
reasons which mako it safe to give other towns tho control 
of their own police do not apply to Paris. 

It was nol, however, the argumonts employed that gave 
tho question its importaiico. The controversy was too 
one-sided to bo interesting. What was really signilicant 
was tho timid attitude taken u]> by the Rcpubllcaa party 
on tlii^ (piostion. ^VUer(^ tho Government were plainly in 
tho right, tho natural thing would havo been to support 
them frankly, iiisieadof this thi^ subjee.t was approached 
with ns much hositaiion as though it had been suiTounded 
with doubt and dilliculty. 'J'he point cliiolly insisted on 
by the Rejiublican journals was ilio necessity of devising 
a hioda.'i virrudi between tho Government and tho Muni¬ 
cipal Council. Unless some compromiso could bo dis¬ 
covered tho Government would havo to meet tho electors 
with a quarrel with tlie Gily of Paris upon their eoiiBciences. 
'Po outsiders it r;ither seemed that in such a cuuso as this 
the Cabinet could not dti better than Jiave their consciences 
tliiis burdened. Their best title to tho conlidenco of 
Franco would be tho fact tliat they had quarrelled with 
Paris. Tho motive which niidcrlica tho claim of tho 
citizens of tho capital to bo mastors in their own houso 
can 1)0 readily divined; in point of fact, tho Municipal 
Council havo been at no pains to conceal it. They repre¬ 
sent tho party which either boldly profos.ses or weakly 
acquiesces in tho demand originally put forward on bohalf 
of tho Commune. They do not acknowlodgo that tho 
peculiar relations whicli must always exist botwoon tho 
capital and tho Government have any bearing on tho 
que.stion. As no Government which is at issuo with the 
people of Pan'.s can havo any riglit to e.xist, thero can bo no 
reason why tho Government should ho protected against 
11)0 people of I^aris. Tho logical result of this contuntion 
would bo that tho police of tho City, and, in timo of peace, 
such military force as may happen to bo stationed in tho 
City, should bo under the control of tho Municipal Council. 
For tho present, however, it is iisoloss to put forward 
more than tho smaller half of this claim. Even among 
tho Extreme Loll, a proposal to make tho Military 
Governor of Paris responsiblo to tho Mnnicipal Conncil 
might find but few sapportors. In what direction then 
was this modm viocudi between tho Governmont and the 
Municipal Council to be sought ? Tho answer given to 
this question even by journals like tho Rtjmblique Fnm- 
^atso deserves to bo romombored. The compromiso sug¬ 
gested was that tho Governmont should got rid of tlie 
obnoxious Prol’ocb of Folico. A porsonal sacrifico might 
disgaiso the impossibility of abandoning the principle, in 
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their joy at havingf driven M. Anmueux from oBico the 
Municipal Council rniglifc forgot that tho now Prefect 
Would be no more their servant than his predecessor. 
Wliaterer might be tho ideal distribution of power between 
the Municipal Council and the Minister of the Interior, 
the Prefect of Police ought to make the bc.sb of tho exist¬ 
ing distribution. Tho fact that he was on bad terms with 
tho Municipal Council carried its condemnation with 
it. It proved that M. Andkikdx bad not learned how to 
serve two masters, and consequonily that ho was uufit to 
hold ofhee in which it was at all events necessary for 
him to make believe that he had two masters. 

If this advice had been disregarded, it would still have 
merited some notice by reiiHou of the puHition of tluxso 
who oflered it. But it becomes immeasurably more signi- 
licant when it has been takcTi. Tho Crovornmont have not 
formallydismisscd M. Anoeikux, but they havoaceepted his 
resignation. Whafovor may have lieoii his disqualifications 
for tho diiSeult oUioe he held, more treacherous counsel 
could not have been given to a Cabinet, nor could a Cabinet 
have been guilty of a greater blunder than to follow it. 
M. Anduikux’b resiguation would not have been oflered if 
ho bad not known or suspected that bo could not count on 
the support of bis superiors; and the acceptance of it is an 
intimation tP I'ho- country that, as ii matter of fact, 
he did not receive tho support of his superiors. What 
is this but an admission on the ])iirt of the Cabinet 
that, us things stand, the Prelect of Police is not 
independent of tho Municipal Council, and that ^ 1 . 
Andbikux wa.s to blame for acting as though ho was in¬ 
dependent of it ? Some other meaning, no doubt, will bo 
put upon the act by the Bu]»porbci’s of the Govoi-nmont; 
but this is tho meaning which tho Municipal Council will 
put on it, and which tho Uadical pari.}' throughout France 
will put on it. AVhai is pcrliaps of even more moment 
is the meaning which M. Andkiiiux's successor will put 
upon it. The new Prefect of Police will realize keenly 
that if ho wishes to retain the favour of the Government 
ho must, before all things, take care to retain the favour of 
the Municipal Council. I^or will ho lind tho Municipal 
Council an easy taskmaster. Tho majority of its members 
very well know wliat they want, and they will not bo 
content in the c id without trying to got what they 
want. They will not eventually succeed in getting it, 
houause Franco, now that she has learnt that if she 
is so minded she can put down Paris, will not again 
submit to the dictation of Paris, lint, for all that, France 
may have to pay a very heavy piico for tho weakness of 
her rulers. The elements which went to mako up the 
Commune are still to bo found in l*aris. There is the old 
poverty, the old passionate hatred of tho well-to-do classes, 
the old devotion to impossible political ideals, tho old de¬ 
termination not to believe that those ideals are incapable of 
i-calization. A city whoso temper can bo thns described is 
nut likely to omit to take tho cll when once tho inch has been 
given it. It has set itself to overthrow M. Andbikux; 
and, though tho probabilities were all the other wayait has 
suoceoded in overthrowing him. Victory will certainly 
not teach it moderation; and if, as the event has proved, 
the Cabinet were afraid to meet the electors with 
M. Ahdbieux as their Prefect of Police, they will hardly 
shrink fromfurtlior concossious if they should be found 
necessary to the end they have in view—that of presenting 
Franco and Paris in tho character of brethren who dwell 
together iu unity. 


THE PATIIIOTIO FUND. 

I T is required of a benevolent fund that it bo found 
solvent. When sneh a fund has been created by a 
great public eutliusiasm and is administered by very 
eminent persons it is all the inoro important ilial this 
humble but necessary condition slioulil bo fulfllle<1. Tho 
evil of the example given has to be taken into account a.s 
well as tho disappointment inflicted on those who have 
vainly counted ou the benefits which the fund was to con¬ 
fer on thorn. We are sorry to say that tho Kiiictconth 
Heport of the Royal Commissioners of tho Patriotic Fund 
reads like a penitoutial statement from a well-meaning 
but blundering village club. It is true that the Patriotic 
Fund is not kept up by tho subscription of those whn look 
forward to benefiting by its grants. But when the ad- 
iiiinistrators of a pablic fund undertake to mako certain i 
pavmentB for tho lives of certain persons, or for the benc- | 


flt of a specific class, and do actually make them for a 
number of years, those who receive these paymentf^ 
naturally expect to go on receiving them. The reason^' 
according to the Registrar, why a Friendly Society ought 
to take stock of its engagements, and of the moans it has 
for meeting thorn, is that without doing so Society can« 
** not tell whether it can afford to go on paying the benefits 
it has promised, or whether it is on the way sooner or 
** later to biHiak up, and leave its members helpless." This 
is precisely what for many years tho Patriotic Fund 
did not do. Considering the semi-public character of the 
Fund, and the illustrious, noble, and distinguished names 
which appear among the Royal Commissioners, the omis¬ 
sion to (lo it must be regarded as strangely unfortunate. 

Tho first serious notice of this state of things was taken 
by tho War Office in August Inst. The Becbbtaby 
State: had had his attention sfiecially called to un acfcuazml 
estimate which had appeared in the previous Report of mo 
Commissioners. On looking into it bo thought the matmr 
BO HcriouB that ho Boat for the Chairman and Secretary m 
the Itixticufcive and Finance Committee, and requested tbol 
an estimate might be prepared of the aggregate assets and 
liabilities of tho Fund. On August 19 General Lefuoy, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. 
JIamii.ton, tho Accountant-General of tho Navy, who had 
uiidcrtakon the suggested inquiry, presented their Re¬ 
port. I’lio figures, as given in tho last preceding 
oilicial valuation, had shown the estimated liabilities 
of the Fund to be 431,050!., and the assets to 
bo 443,637/-, leaving a surplus capital of 12,587/. The 
first ohsorvation tho referees hud to make upon thjs 
calculation is that it left oat of account a school—tho 
hoys’ school at Wandsworth—for which, though it was 
intended to he permanent, no permanent endowment had 
been provided. They calculated that to complete this endow¬ 
ment 60,000/. ought to be subtraetod from tho assets. Thu 
only entry connected with the school on the liabilities 
side being one of 7,892/., the nltiiimte result of this with¬ 
drawal was to convert tho surplus of 12,587/. into a deficit 
of 39,521/. Apparently this was not the only case in 
which the intentions of the Commissioners had been more 
permanent than tho means devised for carrying them out. 
Tho referees estimated that to meet the prospective 
charge of advanced ago allowances 32,000/., and to meet 
tho education of the sons of Roman Catholic aoldiers 
30,647/., would have to Lk) provided over and above the 
demands covered by the assets. The deficit is thus 
brought up to 102,168/. Tlie referees then turned their 
minds to the expeusea of management; and, as these 
amounted to 4,000/. a year, they wore not long in coming 
to tho conclusion that the sum required to moot those 
expenses fur tho future “ must largely exceed the sum of 
** 29,125/. inserted in respect of this liability in the official 
** vuluatiun.” A fresh valuation was, therefore, made, 
when it turned out that, even on tho assumption that the 
present staff is reduced by nob filling up vacancies, and 
that only a small staff is permanently retained, the 
deficit to bo allowed for under this head would bo 
26,365/. Tho total deficit i.s thns brought in round 
numbers to 128,000/. Even ibis sum, however, docs not 
comprise tho wliolo of the possible shortcoming. Of late 
years, the rcforucs say, tlie maiutonance of the sanitary 
establishment for girls at Margate has cost the General 
F'iiiid from 800/. to 900/. annually, while tho girls' school 
at Margate owes the General Fund about 2,500/. If these 
liabilities are to be taken as continuing, a Inrbher sum of 
from 20,000/. to 25,000/. must be sot aside to meet them. 
The ref crocs, however, are of opinion that ** means might 
** be found which, coupled with careful and economical 
" management," might not only render the girls' school 
self-supporting, hut enable it in addition to bear tho cost 
of tho sanitary esfciibli.«ihmeDt. They have not, therefore, 
included this item iu their own calculation of the deficit. 
Tho SiiCuui AUY of Statis was less sangui/ic on this head— 
pcrhap.4 distrusting tho success of tho Royal Commis¬ 
sioners iu tho direction of economical management—^and in 
the letter to tlie Secretary of the Patriotic Fund, enclosing 
the Report of tho referees, ho describes the liabilities of 
the Royal Commissioners as, ** at a reasonable estimate," 
exceeding their assets by about 150,000/. 

This is the state of affairs with which the Commis* 
sioners had to deal when preparing their Nineteenth 
Report. It cannot bo said that their treatment of the 
question is iu any sense satisfactory. They propose, of 
course, certain reductions in tho expenditure of the Fund. 
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Bot then the need of znakinp^ such reductions is iircclscly 
th%thing Against which precautions ought to havo been 
taken. The widows and orphans of English soldiers and 
sailors have been taught to oxpcct certain boiictits ; and to 
withdraw these beneiits after they have been virtually, if 
not formally, promised will have an uglv likeness to a 
breach of public faith. If the impossibility of keeping 
the promises made by tho Oommissioners had been duo to 
accident, it would have been unfortnnato and nothing 
more. But in this in.stunce it is duo to what it would hu‘ 
over-politeness to call an accident. It can hardly bo a 
thing of chance that tho last oflioial valuation was wrong 
"by 150,000?. Tho Actuary’s llcport, mado after tho lloport 
of the referees, reduces this deficit to about 117,0007.; but 
in ^is estimate no account is taken of the expenses of the 
gir\' school at Margate. Whichever of these sums may 
be tAkon as most aeonrately conveying tho excess of tho 
Commissioners’ liabilities over their assets, tho undetected 
existence of so largo a deficit calls for an exphmatiou 
which, oddly enough, neither the Commissioners, nor the 
Executive and Finance Committee who have iiiado a 
Special Report on tho subject, seem to think it within 
tlioir province to furnish. Tho ComniissioncTS say, no 
doobt with perfect truth, that it has hceii their earnest 
desire to make tho benefits granted from tho Fund as 
comprehensive ns possible. In 1867 they opened the 
Fund to orphans, who, by tho thou existing rides, were 
excluded from it. In 1870 they made a similar oonees-ion 
f.o children loft orphans by wars sulxseipicnt to tho 
Bnsslan war. “ Tho cost of tho education of iluso 
“ additional cases, and all grants to flio children 
“ of officers on this extended basis, became a charge 
“ upon tho estimated aurplns.” As hiiig ago iii 
1874 the Commissioners found that tho ni^w detn ind on 
tho Fund thus created “ would bo overwhelming ” ; and, 
before they could stop i'urtlicr applications, tliey were 
committed to a sum much exceeding that which they had 
originally contemplated. Another contingency for which 
no proper provision bad been madi* was the ilcatlis of 
second husbaudH, and the consequent return of widows to 
their full allowanco from tho Fund. In one year the 
Actuary found it necessary to increase the e^limated lia- 
bilii}' under this head alone by 22,5337. Then the expimaca 
of the boys* school at Wandsworth were based on :l calcula¬ 
tion thatoaeh boy would cost 17/. lO'f., whi'reas the real cost 
lias varied from 247. to 30/. No doubt these errors fully 
account for the deficit, but at pn^sent no explanation has 
been given of tho errors IhetiiRidves. How did it liappoii 
that tho lioyal Commissioners woio eit her supplied with 
each imperfect infortnation, or made such an inijiorrect use 
of tho porfeet information Bup[)lied to them, tluit tlic}’ made 
theso blunders as to tho extent of their own ability us 
trustees of the Fund to meet the demands made on it? 
The lives of tho second huHband.s of soldiers’ anil sailors’ 
widows can hardly defy actuarial calculation, and a pretty 
close guess could surely have been made at the <!o.st of 
maintaining a boy at n charity school. Tho mehinclioly 
resalt of the Commissioners’ c.xtrnordinary inaecuracy is 
that they have had to give directions for closing Llie school 
before the end of the year. We are nob preparcil to con¬ 
test tho soundness of this conelnsiou ; bnt, if no further 
explanation of the reasons which havo mado it unavoidublo 
is forthcoming, the ponitence of tho Comniissionor.s ought 
to bo very much more public and oxomplury than they 
have yet thongbt lit to make it. 


ttlE FUNERAL OF PIUS IX. 

I T is some time since an Italian Ministry has shown any 
marked political capacity. To some extent perhaps this 
want is doe to tho coiisciL)usuc.‘‘S that they represent no 
certain force in the country. Tlie Italian electorate is n 
very Pmitod one, cAd a considerable portion even of this 
limited electorate tako no ]iarb in tho elections. If under 
tho English snfi’rago of 1832 no Conscryativo had voted, 
the Parliamentary strength of tho Radical party would 
have been very much in excess of its real hold upon the 
,nation, and there may bo a similar flaw in tho present dis¬ 
tribution of parties in Italy. Tho lionmiiCatliolic voters do 
not go to tho poll, the larger part of tho population havo no 
votes, and tho conseqnenco is that, among tlioso whoso votes 
determino the rosnltof tho elections and tho composition of 
tho Chamber of Boputios, the Radicals command a strong 
majority. This seems to ho tho explanation of what 


would othorwiso bo tho nnaccountablo shortsightedness of 
the Italian Qovornrnent in presence of tho insults ofibred 
to the fnnoral procession of the late Popo. Tho vast and 
orderly crowd of spectators has boon estimated as amount¬ 
ing to one hundred thousand persons, and an unprejudiced 
eye-witness puts tho number of tho assailants of tho pro- 
ces.sion in tho first instnneo at fifty or sixty. It would 
Bcom to follow from, this that it would bo the interest 
of tho Ministry to identify thomsclvos heartily with tho 
orderly spoctators. Ibid tho procession been carrying tho 
body of a private citizen to tho grave, tho Government 
would havo bcoii bound to protect those who took part in 
tho corornony from any nriaeemly interruption ; while, if 
by any mischauco they had failed to do this, they ought, at 
all events, to havts otfored a f»roiu])t and straightforward 
apology for tho omission. But Plus IX. was not aprivato 
citizen. Ho was a sovereign priuco, recognized as* such 
by tho Italian Executive and tho Italian Jicgislature, and 
having, therefore, certain well-defined rights to public 
hououis. It is a complaint of long standing with tho 
Italian Govornment tliut tho Popo takes no notice of tho 
litiw of Guarautoes, and shuts himself up in tho Vatican 
as tlinngh ho could not sjifely come out into tho city. Tho 
recfiptiou given to l*irs IX.’s body on its journey from 
St. Peter’s to San Lorenzo was likely, thcro(jpro, to bo 
taken as an earnest of tho reception which avould await 
Jji:o XI11. if ho oneo inoro trusted hiniKclf in tlio streets 
or in tho great basiliea.s. This is tho light in which it is 
said to have boon regarded by tho himself. An 

apparently wcll-informod Ck>rrc.spoiidont ol* tho Timex de¬ 
clares that ho has siifliciGiit grounds for bolieving 
that, had all gone qniotly, Lko Xfll. won Id have 
taken tho occaHien Ikj desires for t(‘prniuatiiig the 
“ imj)rl.sonmont.” What “A Resident in Romo ” has tho 
nioaris of knowing could scarcely Jiave been a secret to tho 
Italian Oovorumeiit. One of two thlng.s, therefore, must 
bo believed of them. Either tlii^y did not wish LiiO XlTl. 
to come out of tho Vatican, and so were not anxious that all 
should go quietly; or, while wishiug him to do so, they 
thought it either uTinrccssiiry or imprudent to tako any 
precautions against disturbance. In tho first case they 
must bo credited with a very imporfoct appreciation of 
Italian politics. The relations between tho Pojio and tho 
Govornmeut have bei ii the great difficulty of succoSHivo 
Italian Ministries,and a Cabinet wliieli did nut welcome any 
ap])ruaoh to a better stato of things would stand con¬ 
demned of preferring tho gratification of some small 
cuds of its own to a great national advantage. In the 
second caso they must either bo very ignorant of tho 
pooplo they have to govern or very much enslaved to their 
oxtremo snpporleis in tho Chamber. In every great 
capital there is a minority of ill-dispobod pcr.sonR who are 
always searching for opjiortuuitics of riot and outrage, 
and a funeral associated with such bitter religious anta¬ 
gonisms us that of J’lL’s IX. would ho sure to suggest 
itself to this faction as jirccisoly flu; occasion they 
wero on tho look-out for. It scorns incredible! that this 
probability should not have presented iisedf to tho 
Government; and the only remaining exiilanation is that 
any intorveutiou on their part to prevent disturbance 
would mako thorn unpopular with tho Radicals, and so 
possibly expose them to the risk of being left in a minority 
on some critical division. 

Tlio plea that they wore taken by surprise scorns incom¬ 
patible with tho action of the Government since. An 
insult of tho grossest kind had been ollercil to tlio Pope ; 
and, if the omission of the Government to prevent this 
liad been purely accidental, they would naturally have 
beim eager to repair it. Instead of this, they soomod 
anxions to mako it appear that the riot had boon provoked 
by tho Catholics, and that the hlamo was pretty equally 
distributed between those who look part in the procession 
and thoso who insulind it. It sconw not unlikely that the 
motive of some of lho.se who accompanied tho coffin to 
San Lorenzo was to excito the very riot which actually 
took place. “ Tho torch-bcaring proccs.sion,” says tho 
same Correspondent of tho TLitivs^ ** was organized by tho 
“ old zealots in distinct opjiosition lo thii representations 
“ of tho Caiidinal ViCAii, in tho hope of provoking what, 
“ in fact, hnpp« nod, and so cflToctnally to prevent tlio 1 ’ope 
“ from passing the doors of tho Vatican.” This fact does 
not, however, in the smallest degree* cxcuso tlio course 
taken by tho Goyornniont. They knew heforcliand that 
the body of Pins IX. was to ho removed on a ccrlain 
night, and they ought consequently to liavo cither refused 
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tbo authorization ftir the removal, or If) have made certain 
stipulations as to tlio character of tbo procession, or to 
have taken aderjuato precautions to insure that it should j 
bo unmolested. They wero iiaturaliy unwilliufj to take j 
the first course, which would have been taotarnoimt to an 
admission that they could not keep onirr in tho city ; or 
the second, which would have made tliern appear as for¬ 
bidding religious funerals, while allowing funerals of a 
political character; and the roasoii why they shrank from 
taking the third courso baa been already suggested. 
In any oircumstances, however, they might Inivo been 
expected to try and repair tbeir error after it had been 
committed. Instead of this, they did tlieir best to make 
it worse. On every Sunday during this summer thore 
u,ro jubilee pilgiiningcs to the various Jtomun basilicas, 
and on the Sunday iollt>wing tho removal of Pji:sJX.’h 
body to San lioronzo these aecu.stomed j)ilgrimages were 
forbidden. With full warning tliat tbo Catholic ])opuhi- 
tion of Kromc were tbrcntrniMl with molestation in the per¬ 
formance of their custf)rnary roligioiis oljsorvances, tho 
Govornmont thought pr«>i)cj*, not to prevent the nioloHta- 
tion, but to forbid tlio religious observanco. A somowhat 
parallel case would bo if Mr. JluAhLAUOii’.s friends should 
take it into their heads t.o break up Iho procession at Dean 
Stanley’s funeral next Monday, and thereupon the lloMi: 
Skceetatiy vihould close Westminster Abbey to-morrow 
ys'cek. The Italian ClovcrniiK'nt have shownsimihu* wi*ak- 
ness in dealing with certain low pa])CTs wdiich have pub¬ 
lished some brutal abuse of tho late Pope. Ordinarily 
speaking it may be wiser to lot outrages of this kind pass 
unnoticed ; but, when they come at the tail of similar out¬ 
rages in fact, and at a moment when a commonly jwudont 
Government wouhl be seoking for moans of olfering some 
reparation to iho living Pope for tho insults olforcd to the 
dead, a prosecution of these journals for violation of tho 
Ijaw of Guarantees would have been a matter of obvious 
good policy. Tho incompetence of t-he (kibinot corne.s out 
all tho moro clearly because tho Pi.'ime Minister is also 
tho Minister of tho Interior. Ho had t.hereforo no colleagues 
to consult. I’lio responsibility wliicli devolved upon 
him was one that concerned his special department, and 
there was no snjierior over his head to whom ho might 
liavo to justify his action. It is greatly to bo regretted 
that this inoidont should have happened, because it mako^ 
it impossible, at all events for the time, that Leo XLH. 
should make any fui'ther advance in the direction of living 
in peace, if not in amity, with tho Italian Government. 
Ho may oven think thiit his appearance outside the 
Vatican would bo a signal for the same kind of manifesta¬ 
tion as that which greeted tho coiiui of Pius IX., and that 
tho Government aro npparontly unwilling or unablo to 
give oifcct to their own Jaw by according to tho Poi’L’ 
either tho honour due to a eovcrcign or tlie protection duo 
to a subject. 


THE I.ATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. ^ 

f riHE death of tho Doan of Westiuiuator last Monday night after 
J- only II few days’ iUne«a, at no very advanced age and in the 
full vi;?our of his powers, removes with Btiirtling ubruptness a 
conspicuous tigure from the scene. There are very few persous not 
occupyiug a still higher po.'?ition, in Ulmrcli or State, who have 
attracted t>o much of public attrutiou, or whoso death would cull 
forth so universal a clioriis of lamentation, ooiumont, aud eulogy. 
And if >ve are not, as our readers will readily conceive—for tho 
acts and writings of the late Dean have very frequently chal- 
Jengod notice in our columns—able to join unreservedly in the 
elftisive Iniuhitious so copiously showered on his memory, one 
thing at least is attested by tho very prominonco of the place he 
had made for himself in tlie world's estimation from the iirst. 
For it may fairly be said that from the day when Stanley and 
Vaughan, ihoii Dr. Arnold's two most promising and devoted pupils, 
were “ brackoted even,"as Itishop Wordsworth, who examined them, 
has just reminded us, ia the Sixtli I'^orm examination at Rugby, 
he always hold his own. The I'act is that ho had in a I'emarkablu 
measure what we are often told the conditiou^ of modern society 
are making less and less possible, the gift of individuality, or, us 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, “ distiiictiou.” In his whole 
chamcier, attitude, and tone of mind, ua in his person, thero was 
an uumistakahle idiosyncrasy. You could generally be pretty 
Hurebeforeband wbat line ho would toke on any given subject, and 
that it would be like himself and unlike everybody else. Due of 
his panegyrists has obsei^'ed that tho Dean “ never twaddled, or 
declaimed, or uprated himself” Certainly ho did not twaddle, 
nor was declamation‘much iu his lino, for that implies real or 
shtmlated passion, and ho was not u religious enthusiast, still less 
an .actor, but lie to h'ls never rej^eating himself, it would be more 
aet’uraio to say that he repealed himself in every volume or I 


article ho published, almost in every senaoii he pTeaehed. Wo do 
not, of course, moan to say that he repeated himsedf in the way, 
for instance, that Dr. Oumming did, but that one leading idea, 
I which was apt to became somewhat tedious from constant itera* 
tion, formed the keynote of his teaching as of his life. He was 
always harjiiug on one string, aud whether history, or theology, 
or ecclesiastical diaciplino was the professed subject of discusBioo, 
tho supreme excellence of libemliem or “ latitudinartanism —the 
term in his month was one not of reproach but of honour— 
would invariably turn out to be tho moral of the tale. This has 
indeed been nnido by his admirers their special theme of com- 
moudiitiun, but neither iu an intellectual nor a moral sense can 
tlio praise be accepted without reserve. In one respect, however, 
it is pleasant to be able to put on record the unanimous agreement 
of all, however widely dilfering in principle, who came into con¬ 
tact with him. In his personal conduct and demeanour his 
liberality was alike graceful and genuine, and knew no distinc^ns 
of opinion, school, or creed; utter tho fiercest wranglings iy? the 
Jerusiilmii Ghainber the Dean and Archdeacon Denison, w^ the 
other day paid a warm tribute to his memory in 0 oDVo 6 ation, 
might ho seen soatod side by side iu friendly converse in the 
hospitable refuge of tho Deanerv drawing-room. Ho was, in 
short, a thoroughly amiable, kind-hearted, and generous man iu all 
the relations of private life, and the various j^sitious lie succes¬ 
sively oceiipied, especially during his later years at Westminster, 
gave him abundant op})ortuaities of exhibiting those estimable 
qualities, of which he was never slow to avail himself. Itdias 
beeu said, probably with truth, that ho never had a personal 
einjniy > and to this kindliucjis of heart was added the rare charm 
of social graces and powers which made his presence an acquisi¬ 
tion to every company he entered. We are the more anxious to 
i-ondov this just tribute, because, ns will presently appear, we 
cannot unreservedly endorse all the commendation bestowed on 
the impartial breadth of his liberality iu a wider sphere. But that 
inquiry runs up into a general ustiuiato of his podtiou <18 a 
writer, a theologian, and a digniiied and induenlial Uhurchman. 

Lord Beaconsfield exempli tied his wonted felicity of phrase 
when he bclectod pieture.sqiio aeusibility ” as the special chn- 
racteriatic of Dean Stanley's mind. He was not a deep or phiii>- 
aophical Ihiiilvor, and there loro was never likely to wield such 
influoiico asc.y. Cardinal Newnuin has exercised on one side, or, to 
iiaim* divines moro nearly allied to him. Professor Jowett or tho 
lato Mr. Maurice ou the other. Thu marvellous effect attributed 
to Dr. Newman’s eeruions at Oxford, wliich lias boon lately de¬ 
scribed will) thrilling force by a very unsympathetic bearer, could 
never be produced by any discourse of Dean Stanley's, who was a 
graceful and ]>ictiiresque rather than a touching or oloquont 
preacher. For theology properly so called, that is for the abstract 
discussion of doctrine, he had a positive incapacity and distaste, 
though ho vras constantly writing about it. J t was not so much 
that he disliked t his or (hat particular tenet, us that he disliked 
and failed to grasp tho idea of doctrine or dogma altogether, and 
his liberality uu its intellectual side was largely based on bis 
inability to appreciate distinctions which to him were empty 
forms. Ho had an instinctive aversion to definite statemenls on 
abstract subjects, not because they were false, but because they 
were definite, and one could us little conceive his being martyred 
for n speoitic horosy us for an article of tho Greed. Had ho lived 
in the fourth century, he would have fUlly shared Gibbon's un- 
phi iosophical contempt for a Christendom divided about **tUQ 
dilferenco of a single diphthong,’’ and would have been as little 
willing to subscribe or to condemn tho Arlan confossionsas the Nicone 
Creed. One could almost imagine his sharing tbo fate of the 
unhappy victim of Turkish rod-tapism, who is said to have been 
executed at Constantinople, not for being a Mahometan or a 
Christian—for he was free to profess either religion—but because be 
could nut decide, or at least conld not intelligibly explain, to wliich 
of tho rival creeds ho adhered. In a lecture to working men some 
years ago Dean Stanley ridiculed the notion of psychology or 
theology being at nil concerned in the problems raised by the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species. He told tbo students 
of iSt. Andrew's, ou another occasion, that ** the faith of each suc¬ 
cessive epoch of ('hristendum has varied enormously from the fai^ 
of its predecessoi's ”—which only shows his strange incapacity for 
dislingiiiahing fixed doctrines from passing phases of opinion—and 
t hut ** tho true faith ” has been to no one more largely indebted 
than to the excommunicated Spinoza,” who is .usually regarded 
as having boon oilber nii Atheist or a Pantheist, but to whom, the 
Doan thought, “was vouchsafed the clearest glimpse into the 
nature of the Deitv." In a paper on the three Creeds, published 
only Inst year, while dismissing as no better than “ algebraic sym¬ 
bols ” and “ arithmetical enigmas ” the doctrines they are commonly 
supposed to contain, he seeks to elicit fropi thorn some broader 
and loftier, but stuircely intelligible, conception of “ Christianity, 
ns it has appeared to VoUalro, liousaoau, G'dthe, Mill, Kenan." 
lie would not have said in so many words, with Strauss in the 
i/csn, that “ tho moral contents of Christianity” ore alone 
valuable; but from first to lost, whenever he spoke—as in his 
latest and not least tjrpical work ou Christian Inatitutioni, and 
in the highly characteristic posthumous paper “ Ou the lievised 
Version of the New TeBtameut ” published in Ifuit Wednesday’s 
Times^of “ the great doctrines which all Christians alike hold,” 
ho invariably and exclusively referred to the moral, as distinct 
from tho doctrinal, teaching of the Gospel, It is difficult to 
understand how such vagne and colourless exhortations can, os 
Archbishop Tait declared the other day in Convocation, have ** con- 
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firmed in the faith vast numbers whose temptations lay entirely in 
the direction of scepticism ’’; for, if anythin;^ beyond faith in moral 
nt^dness is intended, tho question must at onco arise, in what 
laith were they to bo confirmed P 

To say with one of his critics that tho Dean was loss a theologian 
than an ecclesiastical hi.storian is greatly to understate the case, llo 
■was not and never could have become a theologian at all, and un¬ 
fortunately his theological or anti-tlieological peculiarities, combined 
with the inveterate passion for paradox which grew out of them, 
materially aflected his ebameter ns un hisluritiu also. Tho same 
TaguenesB of mind which ^Icd him rather tn adumbrate theu to 
define his theological views reappeared in his ireaiment both of 
Jewish and Ohristinii history. As a wiiler he was versatile 
rather than accural o, brilliant rather than profound, and was always 
• happier in illustrating his subject tbiin in explaining it. And to 
our mind those works, like Sinai and Palestinefnml the interesting 
Memorifda of Canferbun/ and ff Wesfinitis/er, which gave tho 
aitelest scope for pictorial illustration and tlie least for iheo- 
log^^ or ecclesiastical disquisition, were at once the most pleasing 
and most instructive of his writings; tho Life of lh\ ytmold^ 
which first brought him into public notice, stnnefa in a category 
by itself, from the peculiar charm as well of tho subject as 
of the treatment. In his Ledvres on the J^usteni Church his 
deecription of tho Council of Nice throws far greoler light on 
the details of the national costume and tcuipcrameiit of tho 
assembled prelates than on the momentous (luesliou tiioy mot 
together to decido for all future ages of the f-iiurch; while elso- 
where he dismisses tho whole series of GtMicriil tkmncila as of no 
practical value, because they failed to accomplish what of course 
they never attempted or from tho nature of llie case could pos.'?ibly 
have achiovod, and did not create tho art, tho science, the 
literature, the poetry, the philanlJiropy, or oven tho theology of 
Christendom. It did not occur to him that tho snmo lino 
of argument would prove tho English rarliament to be useless. 
All competent judges again will ngrco with Mr, Lecky that 
Christianity has crealodithrro thii-gs generally recf'gnizod as special 
types and expressions of its religious sentiment, “tho churclt 
bell, the organ, and tho Gothic Cathedral.” Hut Dean Stanley’s 
par^oxical tempter led him to argue in Good Words^ in detianco of 
all historical evidence, that there is nothing di-^l iuctively Christian, 
still less distinctively Cath(jlic, in Gothic architecture, aud that, 
in fact, it has closer afiinitieswith rrotostantism than with Catholi¬ 
cism. But we need not go further into detail, l.ho moro -so us tho 
subject has often befon*. been brought, under lln^ notice of our readers. 
Those who are familiar wdtli his writing.-^ will be awaro tlint Dr. 
Stanley was hardly more reliable a-* an historian than as a divino; 
and it was a peculiarity of his mind that, while lie was constantly 
making mistaKcs, which were at onco deterted and exposed by his 
critics, lie was never able to rcfognizc them himsidf. 

It remains to say sonKiUiing of the Doan’s career as a Ohurcii- 
man, “ the siicces'^or,” as bo wa.g fond of styling liimsolf, “ of tho 
Abbots of Westinin.stt'v.” And considering llie bingularity of his 
own views and policy in Church matters there was a curious, 
though probably accidental, litness in his occupying tho one post 
of eminence in the English Church indepimdent uf all upiscopil 
control. The mitred Abbots of Westadnstor were exempt from 
all superior jurisdiction save that of tho Itoman rontitt’,and when 
tho Abbey was suppressed by Henry VIII. tho same immunity 
passed on to tho Deans, subject only to the supremo autho¬ 
rity of the new Head of the Cihurch, which for centuries post has 
meant that for practical purposes they can' do as they please. 
This exceptional immunity of the Abbey (diiireh cunblod Dean 
Stanley to try experiments there which could havo been tried 
nowhere else. On one occasion bo induced a layman to preach 


t people considered tlio good 
however was only one illustrati<.iu of the cechsiiistical liberalism 
which shaped the Dean's peculiar view of the relations of Church 
and State. He is credited with being fearless and impartial in tho 
breadth of his toleration and always ready to defciid the unpopular 
side. In one souse thi.s is true, but nut in anotlier. It need hardly 
be said that in the present day the liberal or latitudinarian is really 
tho popular side, and few men enjoyed a wider popularity in the 
outer world than tho Dean of Westminster. But it is true that 
he braved, one might almost say scorned, ecclesiastical public 
opinion, and among his own order and in the Church generally ho 
was an object of suspicion. But for a man holding a dignitied and 
independent position, with a powerful public opinion and very high 
authorities both civil and ecclesiastical at his back, it did not 
perhaps req[uiro any very exceptional courage to face a clerical 
opposition which at worst could only denounce him, and which, 
with all his personal forhearaueo to individual opponents, ho never 
hesitated to denounce iChd satirize, not without some asperity, in 
return. Oo the other hand his liberality, however wide, was 
most readily and freely extended to the left wing of his own 
party. "We havo never heard for instance that his voice was 
liftod agiunst the worrying Ritualist prosecutions or the harsh 
penalties which in some coses followed them. Yet, even assuming 
aU Privy Council judgments to be sound in law,and the Ritualist 

contention in ev^ry respect mistaken—which is a strong assumption 
•—the victims bad surely as much claim for toleraiiun as Mr. Gorham, 
or Dr. Colenso, or the Essays and Revincs writers—of whom it 
WEB said at the time that “ they escaped by the skin of their 
teeth”--or Mr. Voysey, who did not escape, or Mr. Stopfbrd 
Skobkei who did not indeed incur legal censure, but felt bound in 


honour to retire from on untenable position; and for all these Dr. 
Stanley manifested an active sympathy. It may bo replied that, 
every one, however coinpreiionsive his* toleration, is most keenly 
-alive to the wrongs <.)f hi.s own party, and, of course, that is -pej- 
feetJy true; only something must iu fairness bo discounted from 
tho iiiipartial largeness of a tolerance which is chiefly exhibited 
towards partisans whose extreme opinions incline to tho extremity 
most nearly in liarmony w’ith ono’s own. And tho public protests 
twico raised against himself by Cliuvchinon of nifirkidly moderate 
and conservative temper—one by Bi.siiop Wordsworth, thou 
Canon of Westminster, against his in.stalhilion in tho De:inery, 
tho next some fow years later by tho Doiiii of Norwich agiun^t his 
appointment as Select l*roacher at Oxford—sutfico to prove that 
Dr. Stanley needed fur himself a full measure of the toleralinu he 
claimed for others. It W'as characteristic of his one-sided libornlli^m 
in historical questions that, while he fiercely deiionncod “ the 
atrocious Act of 1662,” wliicli iinpo.sed suh.scription to tho 
Prayer-Book and l(‘d tolho ejection of two thousand Nonconformist 
ministers from their livings, he had no word of censure for tlie 
far moro sweeping ejection of episcopnl clergy under tho Com¬ 
monwealth, into whose places they had been thrust. Tn practical 
matters, liis cagorncss lo secure for the Abbey the remains of the 
author of ridurirk^ at the cost of forcing tho h.ind of his funiily 
and contravening his own express directions, confrasted oddly with 
tho omiasion to oiler a resting-place in tho same hallowed pn-cinets 
to llio author of the ChriHiian IVf/r. 

This remimls u.s to say a word in conclusion on tho peculiar 
theory of the rehition.s of Church and Slate which lichl n prominent 
place in the Denn’fl entire leaching and policy. lie ncvfr, of course, 
precisely detlm'd it, any moro than ho deiined his thdSlogical views, 
but it would not probably have difl'ered very widely in siibstaiiqo 
from the scheme propounded by his old rajuster, Dr. Arnold, that 
all sects except Jews and Roman Catholics should ho united, by 
Act of I’ariiuiucnt, in one national commujiion. Tlmir ditferonces 
of bolief or worship would havo appeared to him of infinite,“iimal 
imporLunco, or, rather, one main ail vantage of a Church Esliiblisli- 
ment w.as to hold such dilHirences in chccli. At a great mccring 
convened in St. James's llaJl to protc.st against tlie disc.stiihiisli- 
ment of Llu' Irish Church ho commenced a speech, which the 
frantic howls of his fervently Tory niidienco would not allow him 
to IJnisli, by dijclariiig that ho was “a Whig of tho Wiiigs and a 
Liberal of the Liheruls,’’and intended to support the motion on 
Libi'vnl principles, llo would no doubt Iiavn explained at length, 
Imd ho been suU'ered to proceed, what he took occasion Losot forth 
in prhit more fully idsewlierc, that tho es.souce of au Estnblisliod 
Church is “ to be under tho suproniacy of the Crown—that is, of the 
law,’’ and that .loseph II. of Austria Avas liis model of a liberal 
monarch. 1 le'w.i'n ciireful to add that the po.ssc.ssion of endow¬ 
ments, mid si ill mure of iiny exclusive system of doctrine or polity, 
or any popar.ato cb-rical order, is not of tho c8.senco of the Chiivch ; 
that it should he made as coniprehonsivu a.4 tho nation, all theo¬ 
logical lesl.H bc.ing aboli.shod, “except, perhaps, the Apostles’ 
Creed ”—this doubtful exception disnpjieiirs from some later 
writiug.s on tho subject—and that “ every man c.'ipablo of 
rendering good service to the romniiiuity bo recoguized as a 
minister.” The advantages of this arrangement are further ex¬ 
plained lo he that it .sccur»'M to tho Church tlie supremacy of just 
and good laws —though owe hardly sees why ullOJmrch law.s should 
bo necessarily bad and nil .Stale laws necesaaril}' good—that it 
gives scope for tho growth of various diversitic.s of opinion; and 
that it protects “ liumble .and devout souls from being borne down 
by the current of local and transitory clnniour,” which was sup¬ 
posed to refer to Bishop Colenso, whose quarrel with the 
tSoutli .\frican bishops was 1 lion at its height. In a lecture delivered 
some yc.ar8 afterwards in Scotland tlio Dean jn-onouiiced a 
still 11101*0 ompliatic oulogiiim on “ the principle of a national 
Establishment” not indeed liiat tho State gains anything from 
union with the Churcdi, but, on the contrary, “ the Church is 
elevated and enlarged by conUct, however slight, with so mngni- 
iicent and di\ im? an ordinance ns tlio national Commonwealth.” 
It was in stric.t ucconl.inco with these views that w'hoii in Scotland 
the Doan habitu.illy wursliippod and preached in tho J'.’stabllsbed 
rresbyterinn Jvirlc, and held aloof entirely from the uuestahlishod 
Episcopal Communion. Tho simple fact of establishment was to 
him u hir more fundamental “ note of the Church ” than any speci¬ 
alty of doctrine, discipline, or ritual. We need not stay to discuss 
hero whether such an cstnblirihment os ho adumbrated and desired 
could ever becoim? a practical reality, or how far, \iper impossibUe 
it came to bo roulized, it would dillor from what Mr. Uoldwin 
Smith once called “ au c.stahlished chaos.” It iss'atUcieut to have 
indicated the true nature of the ideal of “ toleration, charity, and 
comprehensiveness ”—a.s an ardent panegyrist has worded it— 
which Dean Stanley made it the aim of his life to promote, and 
which bo appears to tho last to havo expected or hoped might 
some day bo translated into fact. Its very vagueness and imprac¬ 
ticability give a sort of grandeur to the ideal, but it is not 
wonderful that tho man who desperately clung to it, aud never 
lin^d of preaching it, in .Hcnson aud out of season, as the last word 
of religious truth and wisdom, should have found him.solf out of 
harmony with almost every section of his clerical brethren. It is 
a curious coincideni tt that within tho same week there should have 
passed away another representative diguitarv, dillering widely in 
many ways from Dean Stanley—au old-fashioned high-churchman, 
a Oonaorvative, a mail of .-Jjy and retiring nature, and u bookworm, 
but also a man of deep learning, great kiiidliue.'ia of disposition, and 
munificent liberality, to whom more than to any other individual 
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is owing the eplendid restoration of Exeter Cathedral; we moon 
Ohnneellor Ilariiigton, who was lored by nil wlio knew him, and 
raveroncod, one might nlmost Bay, throughout the West of 
lOngland. I)r. Stanleys departure loavos n vacancy which in one 
Heuao is not likely to" be filled. But it may be hoped that Mr. 
Qlndatone, who liaa already had to appoint *a Dean of St. Paul's, 
limy able to find an occupant fur tlio necond l.iondon deanery, 
if not in all resjicctft like his predecessor, iit least equally unselfish 
and geiterou.1, and qualified to do juslico to tho capabilities of a 
jiositiou of unique historicivl, ecclesiastical, and national interest. 


1'IIE POLITICAL CYNIC’S HOLIDAY. 

T IIE political cynic is a pert»on who ia in tho present day 
exceedingly w'oll abused. Ho is accused of regarding tho 
uiiirerse throii^di the wmdu\v.s of clubs, of disregarding the nutho- 
lily of tho national tvin.-ciencc, of having no convictions, of being 
shallow, Buporiiciiil, ill infonned, an alunul'^t, a reactionary, a bad 
innn in Lis private and a worso in bis public elmracter. The ago, 
Jiowovor, makes him amends—probably ninplo amends in his own 
opinion -by providing him with abundant ganio of the kind wbich 
rho specially allccts. Whulber the folly of one period oxcoeds the 
foil}' of another is a problem which it would take a renmrkahly 
w ide and accurate knowledge of history and a biiliincing apparatus 
of peculiar delicacy to Bohe. But that the folly of tho present 
ago is peculiarly suited for the peculiar kind of student in folly 
here cuusider.;d' there can bo no doubt. A great deal more happens 
now than used Vo hanpon, and a great deal inoiw of what does 
happen is known. The daily now'spuper has its revilors, but it 
must be confessed that it has pnorniously increnHed the opportu¬ 
nities at command for tho pursuit and dis^covery of that grand 
object of Mr. Carl}’lu'a imagination, the fooliMhest man living. 
Almost every morning there is a fresh catididate for tho honour, 
and it rarol}^ happens that he is not an ini])rovoment. Just as the 
practised biologist makes endless progrei>a in his investigations, 
and, after finding it possible to write an octavo about the leg of a 
fow'l, finds it possible to write a folio on tho drumstick of a lark; 
just as the ournest athlete is able, by practice, to boat bis own 
nchlevomeuts and those of others, so is ic with the student of poli¬ 
tical folly, 

A single instance w'ill suffice to illustrnto the proposition that 
tho much-rovilod nineteenth century ia the political cynic's pam- 
.diso. There have been we hardly know how many dozen or 
many snore debates on the Irish Laml Bill, ap/J'scarcely one of 
thoin has failed to produce its text iiir. thirp'olitical Democritus to 
improve. Take, fur instance^tJw, other niglit's discussion on tho 
names of tho proposed .fjommisaioners. The subject was not 
epocially promwinyj and Mr. T. V, O'Connor 

managed to pr^Juce two gems of the purest water from their in¬ 
terior mino^ ti •'phore was nothing more wanted in Ireland than 
money,motulHir for the county of Cork; and tho House 
‘^^-.^^imons, which, to do it justice, is not slow at a jest, greeted 
ifie statement with a torrent of laughter and cheers. But a few 
minutes afterwards Mr. OOonnor capped the confession by re¬ 
marking that “ what was wanted in Ireland was not law”; and 
again the obvious truth of the assertion was duly honoured. Now, 
of course, Ulr. Shaw and Mr. O’Ooiinor meant something very 
diflbrent from tho meanings which the House laughed at and 
cheorod. But, if they had put their heads together, and agreed 
to put in for a share in tho reputation of tho great witticism- 
makers of the world, tliev could not have been more fortunate in 
their description of tho Bill itself, or have pronounced words of 
happier augury as to its success. If what Ireland wants ii money, 
and what it docs nut want is law, then tho wants of Ireland 
ought to be at least satisfied by Mr. Gladstone's measure. Eor 
that measure gives Irishmen a great deal of money; and, if it gives 
them plenty of litigation, that litigation is to be conducted on 
principles about os ditt'erent from what has generally been re- 
giirdouas law as anything that can wc^ll be imagined. Again, the 
1 louse of Oommous itself, the cbeerful legislative institution, 
which is quite aware of all this, wbich laughs and cheers so as 
to clear itself from tho charge of dulness, and yet votes ai 
“straight” in accordance with Mr. Gladstone's will as if it 
did not see at all—this, too, is a pleasant spectacle. A 
hundred years ago tho House might or might not have laughed; 
but, if it had its laugh, that laugh would have been somehow re¬ 
flected in its vote. bV'e have changed all that, just as 
we have changed the duties and conduct of Ministers. On 
the same day on which the two Irish members achieved their com* 

S eudious description of the Land Bill and the wants of Ireland, 
Ir. Childera was exhibiting machine gum and other weapons of a 
war to a distinguished company. AVith his own Secretarial hand 
(at least so says the Datltf Netva, which ought to know) Mr. 
Ohildeis showed how easy the now howitzer was to work to 
a distinguished company of generals, colonels, attachds of foreira 
ambassadors, &c. It is some years since Mr. Childers amused the 
town by taking the command of the Channel Fleet. He has now 
completed his experiences of practical work in the defence of his 
sovvreign and his country by acting as a gunner. Some foreign 
critics hoi's been contemptuous of the ^Vindso^ Keview: but this 
new proof of tho efficiency of the English services ought, surely, 
lu strike terror into them. It will be a bold man who ventures to 
invade England when he knows that the Secretary for War him* 
s^f may pick him off with ft machine gun. This Ulostrates, of 


course, the tboroughnoss with which the present Ministry per¬ 
forms its work in all departments. Kudo Irishmen have decorated 
Mr. Forster with an uncomely prefix to his name, but it wou^ 
seem that “Howitzer” Childers is an oven more appropriate 
conjunction than “ Buckshot" Forster. The inddent wiU at least 
assist the author of TAe llnppy Lmtl when he judges it proper 
to produce II second part of that popular drama. 

On tho whole, however, the speech of Mr. Goschon at HIpon U 
the moat Hatisfactory study for a student of tlie kind we have in 
view that the present week has produced. Everybody respects 
Mr. Goseben, and most people are prepared to allow that he has 
done a very difficult piece of work much bettor than might have 
been oxpeteted. A speech to constituents, however, is mways a 
trying matter, nnd Mr. Goschon has hardly come scathless through 
the ordeal, while his late colleagues an^ his party are wofuUy 
handled. lie is still, it must bo remembered, unmuzzled; for his 
Ittle dutic.s were not definitely party employments, and he 
can suy tho thing he will. The thing ho willed to say, about 
liis private aff.tirs and late omploynieiit, bad its comic side. Mr. 
Goscheu indulged in an almost sentimental reverie as to the pst 
iiiuo ho hoard tho clock strike in tho Kipon Drill-ball. It was 
during the election, and Mr. Goschon “ had plenty of fun and ex¬ 
citement.” During the weary moments at Stamboulhehos thought, 
ho tells his constituents, of the blue posters of bis opponent and 
of bis own orange rosettes. Wo can conceive no possible reason 
why Mr. Gnsciheii should not indulge in these cnromatic romi- 
nisconcRS, tboiigU it snems unnecessarv to mention them to an 
admiring audience. But a good deal must be allowed for the 
effects of sentiment at moments when tho heart is stirred. Ijest, 
however, the men of Kipon should think that his recollection of 
tho blue ))Ostm bad been brought about by a fit of blue devils, 
Mr. Goscheu hnslcned to assure them that the life of an arabas* 
sador has its pleasures as well us its drawbacks. The Pieni* 
potentiuries at Gonstiiuliuople seem to have been nearly as jolly 
as the members of that celebrated Congress of Oambray, where, 
ns Voltaire remarked from ocular insiiection, the Ministers •of 
Germany appeared tu have nothing to do but to drink the health 
of the J^hnperor, the Spauish Ambassador spent bis time in 
directing a theatrical troupe, and the English envoys sent a groat 
many couriers to Champagne, but very few to London. This Inst 
part of the comparison would be unfair to Mr. Goschen; for, 
according to liis own account, he telegraphed to Lord Granville, and 
Jjord Granville to him, with extraordinary volubility. But life was 
not all telegrams or umbassadorial discussion. Mr, Goseben and his 
COilpfigues played lawn tennis together, rode together, joked 
together—fur SOffie of them wore men of wit—nnd they tUioatfs 
dined together. A small ambaaaftdorial dinner^ in the midst of a 
crisis is, it appears, Mr. Gosebens idea of the height of enjoyment; 
and, indeed, an ambassador crowned with roses nnd anointed with 
Burgundy while ho is waiting for n tologram with orders to give the 
word for a general European war is a figure with much of tho exciting 
and pictiireaqiiB about him. Mr. Goschon, however, in these inti¬ 
mate coutidencos was not nearly so amusing as Mr. Goschon when 
he came to criticize what his collofiguos, or employoro, or whatever 
they are to he CtUlod, have been doing in his absence. Whether 
ho was quite aware of tlio extreme candour of his own remarks we 
cannot say. Tho fact apparently is that these ambassadors get 
into such outspoken Btraiglitforwurd habits that, even when they 
cense to lie abroad for the good of their country, they cannot for 
tho life of them practise what is unjustly called diplomatic reserve. 
Mr. Goschon's eulogies of the Irish Land Bill are qimlified with 
tho most ouerg<!tic repudiation of any such doings in England. 
“ Wo do not want," says he, and most Englishmen will heartily 
agree with him, “ cuui*ts of law to decide between business men.” 
“ We do nut wish to see the State intorrerin^ at every turn with 
our occupatiuLiB.” Moreover, the Land Bill is a measure “ due to 
successful ngUalion ”; and it is “ a dangerous thing in the bistorv 
of a country when agitation is successful."^ The Liberal party will 
have “ to buckle to and work on the old lines, forgetting this ex¬ 
ceptional legislation." Whether the Liberal party will be able to 
forget it, or will be allowed to forgot it,b a point which apparenilv 
Mr. Goschen leaves out of consideration. But it would be difficult 
to find an odder spectacle in recent political history than this 
criticism of a distinguished Liberal politician on the home poUov 
of a Liberal Goverumont. They have been busily interfering with 
business, and he energetically protests that Englishmen do not 
wish their business to bo interfered with. They have been d^ 
ferriog to agitation, and be tells them that successful agitation is 
a very dangerous thing in the history of a country; ana that the 
best thing they can do is to forget all about it, and buckle to work 
on the old and very difi’erent lines. ^ It is really to be feared that 
Mr. Qoseben's former colleagues will come to the condusion that 
lie is a much nicer person when he is playing lawn-tennis and 
dining at Constantinople than when he k making speechM at 
Kipon. 

This talk is, of course, the cockle, and these views the squint, of 
tho wicked political cynic, to he duly reprobated and dismisiod aa 
such. The wont of it is that the political oymo has a horrid 
faculty of turning out to be a true prophet. It was the cynie who 
pointed nut that the amiable Italomania of EngUnd in 1859 w^ 
simply disoiganising and upsetting the whole Continent; the oynio 
who suggested that the Reform Bill of 1867 would probably render 
the House of Commons useless as a l^slative maohlnei and 
certainly lower the standard of the individual ability and re^peot* 
ability of tnemhete of Parliament; the cynic who bughed at the 
notion of the Irish Chtuth Bill or the Land Bill of 1870 pacing 
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or contentiBg Irelaud. The wisdom of England went its wny^ in 
epite of the oynie, and stUl ignores altogether the remarkable fiict 
that thinos hare come about exactly as he said they would. The poli- 
ticid oymO| however, is as a rule a very easy-going Oossandra. His 
pro^edea of evil, when they are made, liberate his own soul, and if 
the majority choose to demonstrate the truth of a celebrated esti¬ 
mate of them, that is no business of his. There are times of course 
when such an attitude is immoral, aud when it is the duty of man 
to die in the last ditch. But these times do not often come, and 
for the most part the modem Onssandra is perfectly justified in 
pointing out the pitfalls which men are digging for themselves, 
aud then in sitting on the edge thereof, and deriving such nmuso- 
ment as may be nrom the general absurdity of their behaviour, 
first in the digging and then in the foiling in. 


CABMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 

r iflhE ancient Centaur was (i fabulous animal—“ hoatbon/ Mr. 

Pecksnifi* would have boon sorry to sny ”—which haunted 
the mountains aud watercourses of Thessaly. Further informatiou 
about the ancient Centaur and agreeable pictures of him from 
niithontic sources mnv be found in a learned article by Pro¬ 
fessor Colvin in the journal of the nullenic Society. But the 
Centaur about whom we propose to say n few words is uot to be 
found in auy such highly-cultivated periodical, being more con¬ 
versant with pubUo-houses and cabmen's shelters than with the 
mountain-ashes and waterfalls of Mount Pclion. The Centaur^ in 
fact, is the name of the weekly organ of the cabdrlvers, and nn 
extremely respectable periodical it is, containing much information 
not olsewbero to be acquired. The world sees but one aspect of 
the cabman—the side of his character which he exhibits in the 
great struggle for life. There is a conventional theory which regards 
the cabman as scarcely more scrupulous or courteous than the 
ordinary Land-lenguor in Parliament. He is accused of bullying 
old ladies, and of refusing, with oaths, all oilers of Ins lawful fare. 
No doubt there are cabmen of this sort, but, as a rule, they 
appear to be hardworking men, who have a decidedly rough 
life in the dust, rain, ICast wind, and violent heat of Jjondon 
springs, summers, and winters. It is rumimred that drivers of 
hansoms aro a haughty race, and that though they do not dis¬ 
dain to meet drivers of four-wheelers at the club, the wives of 
ihoso gentlemen never visit ouch other. Little light is thrown 
on this delicate question by the Centaurf which Is now in its one 
hundred and twoDtj-scconu number. On the other hand, we detect 
a cortain air of scorn when ^'shoufuls” are mentioned, and a I 
shouful" as some of our readers may be aware, is the technical name 
for A hansom. Omnibuses are certainly spoken of without much | 
■ostooni. The want of ventilation iii omnibuses, ** which in a 
peculiar sense aro distributors of disease,’’ is censured with much 
severity, and the Centaur agrees with the Lancet^ which advises 
Ihe delicate or suBCuptible to avoid these conveyances.” The 
** susceptible ” should certainly take this couusul, as the maidens 
who travel in omnibuses are fairer far than ordinary maidens are. 

Perhaps the most interesting columns of the Centaur are those 
headed ^e cannot guess why) Oarrawny Seeds.” Carraway 
Seeds ” ore short paragraphs of gossip, wrilten in the first person, 
tike tlio paragraphs in the ** Society Journals.'’ Like the same pro¬ 
ductions, they aro wonderfully original in grammar, though wo 
have found nothing quite so remarkable in the Centaur ns this 
extract from a journal of higher pretension :—“ I fojir that greatly 
AS the Burroundings of Goodwood has deteriorated of late years 
from its former comparative quiet, it has iniich lower depths in 
prospect.” There is also in ** Carraway Seeds ” the familiar air of 
rnowingnesB, and the rich acquaintance with the gossip of the 
Clubs,” which every one envies and admires. We quote*, with a 
brief omission, a good example of the smart anecdote of the 
author of “ Oarroway Seeds ”:— 

1 WHS going to sot down at tlio Traveller’s Chib *’ tlie other dny when I 
saw a person dressed like a gentleman get out of a foar-wbcol cab, walk up 
to a, shoufUl drivur who was sitting on his cab, outside the Reform CIul^ 
and demand liis ticket. The drivur said bo had douo nothing wrong and 
was getting rattier warm. 1 told him to keen cool, told the person dressed 
like a gentlemaa that be could not legally demand the driver’s ticket us 
he was not bis fare, and was driving away when the driver said to me, 
Do you know who that was, Oamcner ? *’ 1 said, “ I can’t call him lo 
mind; his features are fainiliar though.’* ** Why that’a old ■ ■ ■ ■ ■’* And 
BO it was, too! 


Next we have the aflecting story of a footman^ who, “feeling a 
great dttire to have more freedom, set his mmd on driving a 
hmsom.” The point of the joke is that the ambitious footman 
xttceived a “ four-wheeler bill,” not a “ hansom bill,” from the 
2>olioe in IBcotlaTid Yard. Like many social niwratives, the legend 
will only amuse those who happen to move in a somewhat ex- 
^usive cirole. The styks of another “ Carraway Seed " is so neat, 
its wit 10 tene, that one cannot but hope the contributor will be 
naked to take even a higher seat than the perch of a hansom cab, 
and to become one of the young men who describe in the weekly 
preai the emiertainmente of the nobility and gentry:— 


Taking tea at Polond-itreet the other oveiiing the moat novel wai 
isg acab faro I ever heard of was recounted ; two miles paid tor in tL. 
foiioiriag ooin—two threepenny pieces, uuu fouruenuy piece with two holes 
/in it nocrabling a shirt button, otio iieniiy, two half-pennies, two farthings, 
fond good-day, cabman. What a nice party. A fit oompanlon, I hold, to 
' Mother Prodgers. 


It haa alwoya been supposed that cab>driven aie not indifferent 


to sport, and that they have a certain acquaintance with the good 
things of the Turf. But it may be less generally known that 
cabmen are “ wet bobs,” uiid maintain an annual regatta. The 
“ Carraway Seed ” about tlio regatta entirely puzzles us, partly 
because the anecdotist, like so many of his species, does not write 
‘tbo ordinary English of mero literature, and partly because the 
allusions are delightfully mysterious and demand a knowledge of 
the best cab-driving society. 

1 understand the meeting at tlio draw for the 8th annual Pimlico 
Cabdrivers* Regal to, h'^ther TowiiAhciid ouch said cub horsii rfti'H was a 
HUCPPM, and certainly from the nyipciimiiL’t! of the crews a lirat ralo ufter- 
iiooira rocrciitioii will ho providd, 1 '.hall try to go nut of my depth 
and spot the winner for my regular readers one of ihcsu days. I am 
ghul to bo able to record this uigliLti uiinunl iilfair. I certainly was for 
years envious of the Lupus-strcct activity, hut there can be no doubt 
in one’s mind now that they reolly are responsible, and Hhoulit ns'cive 
credit fur the present albletic revival ; and 1 therefore do my best to 
give honour whero it is duo. 1 do trust that all who attend on tho 
23nd of August on the Rinbankmciit will do their very best to avoid 
any coinjiluinls of disorderly conduct by being us ipiiet lis they ciin under 
the exciting circumstances that ore sure to exist. Bn sure aud bo present. 

Hero the isulatod mention of Father Towushend at onco allures 
and nuzzles tho uninitiated. Perhaps tho “ regular readers'’ know 
all about it, and understand wliy it ia necessary for a writer to 
“ try to go out of his depth ” before attempting “ to spot the 
winner.” Tho best way for the curioLis to solve all these prohleius 
is doubtless to “attend on the 22iul of August on the Embank¬ 
ment,*' whore, perhaps, Father Townshend himself will ride tho 
winner in a cal> horse race. The circumstances, in that case, will 
be indeed exciting. As wo learn, from another paragraph, that 
“ tlio rowing club have arranged fur their snorts during the hist 
week in August,” while “ wo are not inrurtned if rovfpug is to tako 
place this year,” tho nature of the athlotie diversions of cabmen 
seem, at first, oxtremoly obscure. But thoro is yot another para« 
graph which clears the busiutw up to a certain extent. From this we 
gather that the cabmen are swift of foot ns athletes, but not fond of 
along distance. There is to be a Iiuudred and fifty yards handicap, 
{)pen to all cahdrivors, which should bring tngothor a largo field. 
Xnoro is also a two miles w'alking race for all cabmen, an open 
mile race, and the eiitertainment is to close with a pig hunt, a 
diversion nut yet introduced into the sports of the Universities at 
Lillie Bridge. 

Turning from social gossip and from more amusement, we are 
at once interested by a letter on tho future of the four-wheeled 
cab. Tho author of this letter, though obviously a practical man, 
who has thought over four-wiicclors in all their bearings, has a 
rather obscure style, reminding one now of Thucydides, and again 
of Tertullian. Ifo begins with a statement sulHcicntly clear— 
“ A fact that is experienced is that improvements are, in must 
insUiiiecs, talked about for ii very long time before the attempt 
is made.” He goes on, as ISIr. Pnley says in his translation of 
Pindar, to **proj)oso a subject for discussion.” Tho question 
is, “ VVhat would bo a suitable four-wheeled cub to meet the 
wants of the times ? ’' “ The want of genius is not lack¬ 

ing among drivers,” he says; and, indeed, we aro inclined to 
agree with him that drivers have a most plentiful lack of 
genius. But we do not look for constructive talent among 
them, aud it is really fur the coach-builder to secure im¬ 
mortal fame and a great deal of iiioniiy by inventing u light, 
comfortable, and silent four-wheeled cab. The writer in the 
Centaur says; — “ My idea of the cabs of tho future may bo 
wrapped in the word * assimihatiou.’ ” That is, tu make them os 
much alike os possible, tu serve that purpose which is often incon¬ 
veniently felt by the cry of “ Where are tbo Hansoms,'’ when there 
aw dozens of four-wheelers at hand, and nW verm," This is not 
very intelligible. Tlie writer seems to think that, if all cabs were 
made alike, each cab would servo all purposes, like the celebrated 
Delphic knife. Thus if a man wauled a fant cab to tako him to a 
party for which he was late, he would have to drive in tho same 
sort of cab as that which carries a largo family, with luggage, to a 
railway-station. We gather that tho writer in the Centaur ex¬ 
pects small omnibuses to carry all luggage, lie speaks fondly 
of “ tho dear little American twopenny,” which is a vehicle (if 
indeed it be a vehicle) that we know nut, at least by this 
caressing diminutive. “ Whatever cab may bo introduced, it 
must be well borne in mind, that its charm will bo broken utilesa 
it is drawn by good horBe.4.” And unluckily its charm is not tho 
only thing likely to be broken, if tho cab be nut carefully driven. 
Tho Centavo contains a harrowing account of the pinning of a four- 
wheeler between two tramcars. “ Tho wheels were broken ulf, tho 
iron twisted, and the body much spliuteTed.” 

Though by some it may be implied that the hansom is all in 
all,” we agree with tho Centaur that ** a light, easy, silent, four- 
wheeled vehicle, suitable fur culd, warm, wet, or dry weather," 
is a thing which the public has a * ght to demand; but tbo 
public has a right to demand a groat many things which it is 
not likely soon to obtain. Moanwble cabmen aro interested, 
and their business, perhaps, is imperilled, by tho “one-horse 
oomibuses ” of tbo Bailway Companies. Though these vehicles 
may interfere with tho profits of cabmen, it is not easy to see 
what measure they can take to protect their interests. The 
Centaur keeps a very sharp eye on policemen, magistrates, and 
tramcars. About magistrates this journal speaks, we venture to 
think, without sufficient reverence. It is flippant to call a worthy 
beak “ an irritable old gentleman.” Cabmen shpuld remember that, 
if the I^ondoD magistrates were to publish a journal of their own," 
they, too, might say sarcastic things About the drivers of four- 
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wheelers and even of hansoms. It is a pity that tbo diflerencee of 
privitie life should be introduced into journnliatai. \Vith this 
exoe]>tiuii, and tliougli wo must regret that the style of certain 
passages is not purer, wo think the cabdrivers have every reason 
to ]>v hiiiiHliod with their organ, It does not stimulate party feel¬ 
ing ill politics, it avoids risky stories with scrupulous care, it gives 
inslriiriion in the mild art of gardening, it puhlishos a novel, and 
comrijents on the fatal duel in which M. de Saint-Victor was slain. 
We confess that we miss a poet’s corner. What is life without 
song, and is it possible that the poets of the rank are less musical 
tbiiu they whose notes resound in some weekly columns ? 


MR. JUSTICE CAVE’S SENSE OF SERIOUSNESS. 

O0]^lK years ngo—how many wo do not caro to calculate—wo 
O were "one fine summor’s day bowling in a cricket-match. Wo 
sent a bull which ought to have been severely punished. But 
it chanced to light on a lump in tho turf, suddiuily rose, and, 
inslciitl of being hit away, gave tho luckless batsman a black 
eye. As ho wnn withdrawing to the lent, the umpire remarked 
to us, with almost an air of enthusiasm, ** After all, Sir, what 
gives the game its greatest charm is its glorious uncertainty.’' 
Jt is not only cricket, wo have often thought since ihot, that 
can boast of its glorious uncertainty. There is, moreover, 
the glorious uncertainty of tho law. Wo arc not at tho present 
moment thinking of the uiicc'rtainty which, owing to tho infir¬ 
mity of human intellect, naturally attachos to all cases wboro 
a conclusion has to bo drawn from premisses which are necessarily 
imperfect. Mor are we even thinking of tbe uncertuinty that is so 
const.'intly introduced by the infinite variety in tho characlers and 
bnder.'itttndings of jurymen. AVo have solely in view tho confusion 
that may arise from tlie appointment of a now judge. ’J'he iin- 
cerfainty thatoucof these griive men now and then causes is sonio- 
tiraes glorious from llio point of view of the criminal, and somo- 
times glorious from tho point of view of tbo criminals victims. 
In cither case, tho intorcst of tho mere spectator, who is never 
better pleased th.-in when ho is surprised, is greatly iiicroased. If 
he is by naturo of a meditativo turn of mind, ho soon finds him- 
NL'lf ."grecahly occupied in trying to trace tho principlo on which 
the judge has acted. Uesnect for tho Bench has led him, of course, 
to assume that there is a principlo, and to refii.'e to allow that it 
can with any reason be whispered of any of their liordahips, 
as of the stars, that in their circuit “ they blindly run.” It could 
be wished, however, that every now judge should bo required to 
publish a statement of the principles on which he iutenns to ad- 
mini.<4tor the criminal law. This he should do with all convenient 
Sliced after his appointment, though it would be only proper that 
a suitablo time should bo allowed him to learn his own mind. 
AVhen once he Jiarl issued his proclamation as it were, then the 
Circuits that he was to go should he laid down at least some two or 
three years in advance.' For if, as Bentham and those who follow 
him maintain, tho certainty of punishment is far more cflicacious in 
restraining crime than tho severity of punishment, surely ihose 
who are likely to he tempted into crime ought to bo informed, 
before they take tho first step, of the penalty that awaits thorn. 
The proflfgate are by their natiu^ hopeful, and great be¬ 
lievers in their own luck. The first aim of society should, there¬ 
fore, bo to raise in them the habit of prudeuce, and to convince 
them that tho various forms of crime will be invariably followed 
by fixed penalties. Now prudence is not a habit that can bo 
taught all at once. It will oe something if our criminals are con¬ 
verted and raised from imprudent into prudent criminals. It will 
bo something, for instance, if a man who has a strong and ardent 
desire to jump on his wife and to throw her into a cOpkl, or to 
stick a shoemaker’s knife into a lady and to knock hor teeth out, 
can he taught to restrain himself for six months till the time has 
arrived for a lenient judge to hold tho assize. In ii court of 
law least of all places should a man os he is sentenced 
have good reason to curse his luck and his Lordship at the same 
time. In that solemn 'temple of justice no rufilan should know 
that tho part of his crime that is most severely punished is tho 
fiict that he was either a week too early or a week too late in 
half .murdering his victim. It seems scarcely fair even to the 
philosophic miud, while it must seem grossly unfair to the mind 
of Bill Bikes and his friends, that a man should be far more 
severely punished for hia judge, as it were, than for his oflTonce. 
Yet we might well conceive how two convicts, when they came in 
prison to talk over them fortunes, and found that their crimes 
wore the same, hut their punishments so unequal, might be at a 
loss to discover anvwhoro but ia their judges the explanation of 
the inequality of the suffering that had come upon them. We 
both,” one might say, went as near the gallows os we darod. It 
was more our luck tJian our merit that wo did not each of us 
murder a woman outright. How comes it, then, that my back is 
all scarred, and that 1 have ten or twenty years of penal servitude 
before me, while you have never had even one stroke of tbe cat, and 
in a short twelve months will be a free man and ready to half 
murder, or, for the matter of that, wholly murder, any one whom 
you please P ” It is all along of the judges,** his friend would 
surely have to answer. *'If a man has any luck in his judge, 
he need not trouble himself about one or two kicks more with 
0, heavy hoot in any one’s stomach, be it man, woman, dr child.” 

Into such a train of thought have we been led by some sentences 
that have just been passed Mr. JusticeOave at the Sta&rdshire 


Summer Assise. To thoroughly enter into the humour of these 
sentences we must contrast a few of them. Thomas Harper 
pleaded guilty to feloniously stewing a tmsbel of malt. He was 
sentenced to fifteen months' imprisonment with hard la^ur. 
Likely enough the punishment was not a whit too severe, for the 
man may have bofm an old offender. Neverdieless, from Harper’s 
point of view, it is a great pity that he had not last 3rd July 
left the malt alone, and spent hu time in assaulting his wife. In 
that case, in less than a month from now he would he out of 
prison, in the full enjoyment of his liberty as a mao, and his 
rights as a husband, while he would be strengthened and refreshed 
for a second assault on his better half. As he reflects that for a 
whole year and a quarter he and malt must ht parted, he must 
surely regard with envy and admiration his fellow-prisoner, 
Frederick Goldsmith. This man, who, so far from having to steal 
malt, was a maltster himself, was indicted at the same Assize for 
attempting to murder his wife. "On the evening of May 2,” 
according to the report of the trial as given in the Birmingkam 
Daily r<Mt, “the prisoner and bis wife and daughter were 
walking on the canal ride, when the prisoner was se^ by 
two boys to push his wife into the water and^ then 
jump upon her. She was assisted out of the water by two young 
men, and she snid, * It i.s my own husband; he's tried to drown me.' 
Evidence was also given as to a quarrel occurring between the 
parties a few days previously. Tho prisoner's wife, however, on 
being called, declared that she fell into the canal and her husband 
pulled her out. Ho was then indicted for an unlawful assault on 
his wife, and found guilty. Prisoner was sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour.” 

if tho repori of tho trial is trustworthy, it is impossible to 
understand tho leniency of its sentence. The evidence of a wifo 
ill such a caflo is, ua every one knows, worthless. In any case, 
whether Goldsmith tried to murder his wife or not, it is clear that 
the assault was of an aggravated naturo, and not one that requires 
to be multiplied by fifteen before it is raised to tbe enormity of 
the theft of a whole bushel of malt. 

If Goldsmith has good reason to bless bis stars and his jndge, 
no loss grateful should be one Albert Lowe, a hawker, who was 
tritul before the same judge on the previous day. This ruffian 
was indicted for feloniously assaulting and robbing the wife of a 
uiedical man. lie had attacked her when she was walking 
I in some fields at Edgbnston. lie had seized her by her 
throat, struck her many blows in her face, knocked out one 
tooth, and injured other teeth, stabbed her twice in the arm with 
a sboeinsker’s knife, and thrown hor into a hedge. He had stolon 
from her hor purse, containing nearly four pounds. At ids trial ho 
could make no defence, and be, thereforo, pleaded guilty. " His 
Lordship,” so the newspaper report rune, " said the prisoner hud 
been guilty of a most violent assault on a lady, causing her much 
injury, and he should mark his sense of the seriousness of the case 
by sentencing the prisoner to twelve months' imprisonment with 
hard labour.” It must surely be the cose that Mr. JusticeOave is, 
us yot, so unfamiliar with his powers that he does not bring homo 
to himself how far they extend. We call to mind tho story of a 
sailor who had suddenly come into a large fortune. Ho was sup- 

{ died with a chcque-boolr, and told how to draw on his account at 
lis bank. After a few days* hesitation ho boldly drew a cheque 
for five pounds. There’s a sweater for them,” he exclaimed, as 
he printed his signature. " There’s a sweater for you, my man^”^ 
no doubt thought to himself the worthy judge as he gave this 
murderous ruffian a whole year’s imprisonment. But, then, how 
about Thomas Harper and his fifteen months for bis bushel of 
malt, and how about one Ernest Warren who on tiie same day was- 
sentenced to eighteen months for obtaining money by false pre- 
tGnco.«i ? Was Mr. Ju.*}tice Oavo marking ms sense of the serious¬ 
ness of each of their cases, or was he merely showing his want of 
sense by following in the steps of those judges who attach a greater 
sanctity to property than to life P No doubt be is a tender-hearted 
man, and does not willingly inflict pain. Likolwenough, as he 
rated the ruffian and enlarged on tho enormity of Jiis guilt, his in¬ 
dignation melted away, and he began to doubt whether he had not 
alrimdy been too severe. Wo have heard of a magistrate who would 
begin by storming against a prisoner as the most guilty wretch 
he h^ ever had brought beioro him, and one whom he was de¬ 
termined to punish with the utmost aoveri^, and who would end 
by fining him one shilling. Such men should, to use Fielding's 
words, learii to restrain the impetuosity of their benevolence, and 
should carefully select the objects of their passion. They should 
remember that a single weak sentence, as weU as " a single pardon 
granted ex mej’a yratta et favore, is a link broken in the ohain of 
justice, and takes away the concatenaiion' and streng^ of the 
whole.” By such sentences as those jost passed at Stafibxd the 
chain of justice is indeed strained—ruffians have oonfidenoe given 
them, and honest folk are struck witii timidity. It is but a very 
slight source of comfort in the midst of surii a state of ijflkin that 
Mr. Justice Cave’s sense of seriousness ia clearly marked.' 


TROPICAL LONDON. 

A SENTENCE from one of Theodore Hook*e novels was exr 
iensivriy used during last year. Speaking of Scotland, he^ 
said the summer there had " set in with onuffual severity,” The 
severity of tbe season was not mitigated by the recoUaetion that 
the summer before was even worse. Soma people averred last 
year that they could remember two 'or time daya 2 n Lendon 
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without any rain, hut nobody could say oven so much for the 
Bumuer of 1879. This ^^ear the tine weather, which we should 
haye so much ]^fened in instalmenta, has come upon us in the lump. 

summers of three ^ars were boiled—perhaps it would ho more 
correct to say roasted-^into one; and the question stated every 
morning in the daily papers is not ** Have wo had tropical weather P ” 
but ** Ilave the tropics ever such weather as ours P " Accoiding to 
•Mr. Symonds, who has kept a register since 1857, not only has the 
heat lieen greater than at any previous period in his ex})erioDco, 
but it has been g^ter than during the whole summer 
of 1880 in the G^oon on the West Coast of Africa, tit. 
Swithin^B Day, in fact, was signalized by a tliermometer which 
rose in some places to within four-tenths of a degree of 95° in 
the shade. So far back as 1847,00 the eve of St. Swithin, 98° 
was registered at UckQeld, in tiussex; hut it may be fairly con¬ 
tended that thirty-four years ago the thermometer was not pre> 
cisely the same implement that it is now. Perhaps the most 
curious, and certainly to many people the most important, part 
o& the case is the failure of the Weather Oflice to foresee the long 
cAtinued and excessive heat. It wos evident, day after day as 
the Meteorological Ileport came out, that the ** Clerk of the 
Weather ” regarded, not the face of the sky, hut his own instru- 
ments. ** I can always tell," said a shrewd country farmer—I 
can always tell by the weather what my barometer is going 
to do.” People with a very moderate amount of weather wis¬ 
dom were anle to predict wkh great cerUiinty the heat and 
sunshine of several days of which Mr. Itobert il. ticott wrote 
liis prognostication very doubtfully. Thus, on Tuesday the 12th, 
we wore told to expect “perhaps thunder and rain”; the 
wind was hacking, and the afternoon was to be “ less settled." 
This cautious prophecy included almost every possible chance 
except one. Had it rained, had it stormed, hud it hailed, or 
thundered, or lightened, the prediction would not have been 
wholly falsided. in the result, the only contingency for which 
Mr. ticott had not provided actually occurred. Tlie day wus 
cloudless, settled, and very sunshiny and hut. On h'riday, again, 
the hottest day of all, the forecast was very similar to that 
of Tuesday, but more decisive as to probable thunder. On 
Saturday, seeing the heat of the previous day bad not been ex¬ 
ceeded ill the memory of a whole geiieraliou, the forecaster, with 
every probability in his favour, ventured to promise it would not 
bo so warm:—“ Cloudy, thundery, showery, cooler than to-day." 
This latter part only of the whole forecast turned out correct. 
Monday was to he very unsettled. It was to bo much cooler, wet, 
and perhaps thundery. A lovelier day than Monday turned out it 
would bo impossible to conceive, though the heat conlinuud ex¬ 
cessive and the therinometor reached 88". It i.s impossible nut to 
commiserate Mr. Scott iu weather wj^dch persistently refused to 
4I0 OB it ought, and, so to speak, wens uu ** cuulinuing tine." He 
had the weight on his mind of having prophesied falsely, and ho 
had the excessive sultriness to endure like the rust of us. On him, 
iu short, must have fallen in an eminent degree the burden and 
heat of the day. 

Even more disappointing than tiie Clerk of the Weather has 
been the conduct of the Water Cunipauies. When to the heat of 
the Gaboon was added the dust of tialiara, I’iccadilly be¬ 
came indeed unfit for huuiau habitation. It is ditlicult to find 
any mitigating circumstance in favour of a monopoly which 
is willing and ready to water thu streets in wet weather, 
but fails to water them in dry. Lost summer and the summer 
before any one who went to the trouble of providing a cistern 
and hlter liad excellent rain water and to spare. This year 
the dstern is dry, and it is just at such a conjuncture that the Com¬ 
panies fail us. It should'bo clearly uudersluod that the failure is 
not due to want of water. It is due to the neglect of the Com¬ 
pany to use Bufllcient pumping power. The water is there iu 
abundance. There is no sign os yet of drought in the Thame.s. 
That may come later. Simultaneously with tiie report of Lord 
Fowerscouiliscomplaint in the Housoof Lords, agentlomnn, who has 
seemingly peculiar views as to the duties of the Water Companies, 
writes from the House of Commons to the morning papers, urging 
“ the inhabitants of this great metropolis to make more sparing use of | 
the water now supplied to them.*’ The grounds on which this exli a- 
ordinary request is made are that “ the resources of the Water | 
Companies are now taxed to the utmost." We are bogged to con- 
mder the feelings of the poor dear Water Companies. Their re¬ 
sources 0X0 taxed. It is indeed sad. Of course some inconsiderate 
but cleanly water consumer may be found who has no sympathy 
for the Water Companies. “ If their resources are iusuilicient 
why don’t they increase them P" is his heedless question. But 
even Water Com{MiDies are our fellow-creatures. Though we re- 
memb^ that but for the constant exertions of the sanitary autho¬ 
rities, they would poison us all to-morrow morning, and that tliey 
pay a handsome dividend on thuir monopolies, still, iu such 
wiAtber as this, eve^a Water Company may bo forgiven for fuel¬ 
ing a litUe languid. Had the M.P. put it to us for the sake of 
our neighbours to abstain from excessive ablutions his appeal 
might hove had more weight with people who think “ Boards have 
no bowels,’* The remedy against a Water Compauy which 
foils in keeping its contract with the public is fully set forth 
in a speech by Lord Carrington, who said that the Local Govern¬ 
ment'^Boaid could take cognizance of complaints of short supply 
for dooiestic use upon a memorial signed by “ not less .than 
twenty inhabitant householders paying rents for, and supplied 
with, water by the Company." it is not easy tti make sense of 
this extract, but the drift of it is iiluiu enoiien. Every possible j 


obstruction is placed in the way of obtaining any remedy against 
a Water Company. But it does not appear, at least Loixl 
Carrington did not explain, liow the twenty householders could 
complain of not being supplied, when the Act, 113 quoted, slates 
that every one of the score must be a person who is supplied. If 
he is supplied why should he complain ? This ingenious iftiuct- 
roent for the protection of Water Companies must have been made 
when the liouse was very full of members who shared the 
benevolent feelings of the writer of the letter iu AVednesdays 
papers. 

The general aspect of London during the hot weather has been 
interesting and unusual, if not picturesque. In the park, ladies and 
gcntlomcn in pith helmets watched from on horseback the dlstauL 
gambols of the bathing boys, while the police took upon ihem- 
selvuB to forbid the Serpuiitme to bathing girls. Here, but for the 
weather, would be a charming gjievance for the advocates of 
women's rights. But even men liud il hard to make unusual 
exertions, and though the philosophers may llud beat a mode of 
motion, it supplies in its recent form a still greater motive for 
repose. The Land Bill hangs limp and ilaccid from the hands of 
ponspiring legislators. Oiirioualy compomulod drinks are every¬ 
where advertised. ^Vo must spare what the W'^ator (/onipanies 
supply, but we need not spare mineral waters. As it was when 
the people clamoured for broad and tho little princess oflbred them 
cake, HO now, we are permitted without inlcrferencti to patronize tho 
Apollinaria Company or the tit. (lalraicr Company, ns if wo did not* 
buy and pay for the water brought to l^ndon by t lie (Irund J unction 
or any other of the monopolizers of our supply. Tho cavalry charges 
at every horse-trough add a new terror to our streets, ilailway 
porters and potboys go uhuui with Japanese faus. Drivers protect 
their hcjads with green ciilibage-leavea. Young ladi(?4 wear lovely 
pink gowns, and the muslin shops Lave exhausted their summer 
stock, Eor four years pist “ prints ’’ have erarcely been seen iu tho 
streets, but this year every second woman displays in her dress one 
of Mr. William Morris’s latest scrolls. Wasliorwomcn are coining, 
but fishmongers an; in despair; wore it not for the ice trade, they 
might close their shutters. Every one complains, “ yet who 
would live past years again ? " People who hnvt; nothing to do 
have no excuw if they cannot enjoy the pleasures of n season in 
which rain has marred no picnic or ihiwer .show, postponed no 
review or coach parade. Cn tho other hand, j)eople who liavo U> 
woric displt^ iin unusual irritability of temper. J.ibel cases are 
frequent. The quarrels of authors, and elill more the quarrels of 
authors and publishers, nro everywhere heard. The Jiirmt;rs, too, 
will have cause to gruinbloin all probiibility, however tho wonther 
may turn out now; for tho fineness of the past few w^oeks has 
kept their crops from growing, and rain will prevent them from 
reaping even whut they have. But the exceptional weather has 
been stricdly local.^ In the North there has been littlo of it. It is 
only London and its suburbs, iu fact, which have become so un¬ 
expectedly tropical. 


NAVAL F.NGIKEEKS. 

A S is well kiiow'U, tho engiueei'u of tho Iioyal Navy have long 
been di.scontonted; and it is t*) bo f'eaTod that they are now' 
more di.scontouted than over. A statement of their grievances made 
iu u somewhat irregular form has recently appearoci, as a collection 
of speeches and newspaper articles e<»uing forth and discussing 
their compluiuts has been published at Plymnuth. It is much to bo 
regretted that the engineers have not adopted some better means of 
making the evils they suflor from known to their fellow-countrymen. 
A fair and temperate statement of their case, drawn up by a 
writer acquainted willi tho subject, would Lave been far more 
likely to attract attention and carry weight than a serie-s of articles 
for the most part from provincial n(Jwspapi;rH, and marked iu some 
cases l)y vehemeuco and exaggeration wliich can liardly fail to 
in jure whut, on tho whole, appears to be a good cause. Not a few 
ol tho articles which the injudicious compiler has iuserted might 
well have boon left f>ul, and information Avhlch is wanting might 
well have been supplied; for iu tlu; indictment which in this pecu¬ 
liar fashion is laid against tiie Admiralty thoro are faults of 
omission as well as of commission. One of tho first inquiries which 
suggests itself with regard to this question is whether the engineers, 
who compUuu so bitterly of llioir lot, are worse off tluin tho 
engineers in other services, and whetlier they claim no more 
than is conceded to the olUcers w'ho in foreign navies are charged 
with duties similar to theirs. No such comparison as might bo 
expected is, however, to be found in their ill compiled pamphlet; 
and it is weakened by another omission which is almost 
equally remarkable. Eiret amongst their grievances is tho 
smallness of their pay, and they would go far towards proving 
their case if they could slunv that they arc worse off than their 
brethren in the morch.ant service; but hero again tho pamphlet 
is Bilent, If tho engineers are in as good a position us those of tho 
Amorienn, l^rcncb, and Gorman navies, and if their pay is ns high 
as that of tho engineers of the Cuiiard, the ]h>y:il Mail, and the 
1*. and O. (Jompanios, tho informico against tlic, justice of their 
complaint is strong. If, on iho other hand, they are nut treated 
tts well us tho oflicers in other services, and have lower pay than 
officers in our own merchant service, ii is clear that they have been 
very haj'dly used ; uiid it is certainly equally clear that there has 
boon great negligence in not laying tiiuso facts before thu 
public. 
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Patting this portion of the quesUon Aside, boweTerj^ and turning to 
•ueli information as is contained in the pamphlet, it must he siud 
that, badly arranged and incomplete os it is, it still gives good reasons 
for aasuining that the engineers have real ground for complaint. 
In the debate on the Navy lihtimates this year Sir T. Brassey and 
Mr. Trevelyan alleged that a great deal bad been done for engineer 
olficers of late years. No one can for nn instant suppose that either 
of these gentlemen would state what he did not believe to bo per* 
fectly true ^ but in this matter they must have been misled, as, unless 
there is gross and monstrous perversion of facts in the pamphlet, 
very little has been done for engineers except in the way of re¬ 
moving temptation from their path by reducing their scanty pay. 
In order to show how they have been treated in this and other 
respects, it is necessary to state briefly what the course pursued 
with regard to their claims has been. In 1875, consequence of 
complaints of long standing respecting the position and pay of 
engineers, a Committee was oppointed to consider the question. 
At this body some sneers as puerile as they are vulgar are levelled 
by one of the writers whom the engineers quote. The feeble 
sarcasm is quite out of place, as there seems to bo every reason for 
assuming that the Committee was an excellent one,,and that its 
members wore animated by a sincere desire to make such conces¬ 
sions as wore compatible with due regard for the public interests. 
In their lloport, which was made in January 1876, they stated that, 
ill their opinion, the amount of pay the engineer oflicers received and 
their prospects of promotion wore insufficient, and recommended, of 
course, that there should be higher pay and quicker promotion, 
and also that the engineers* separate mess should he aholished, 
thiii a cabin should no provided for the two senior men when 
practicable,fand that engineer officers should be classed with the 
military or oxteutive hrauch. In 1877 effect was seemingly given 
to the first two of these recommendations, as tho pay of the 
oiigineei’S was, according to the Adn.irally statement, raised, and 
their rate of promotion quickened. This, no doubt, constitutes what 
Hir T. lirastey and Mr. Trevelyan call “ a great deal **; hut tho 
concession appears to have been purely nominal, as, if tho facts are 
correctly set forth by the advocates of the engineers, these un- 
foriuoate officers are practically worse off now than they were 
before the l*ommittco was appointed. We take the following 
comparison from the Westmt Daily Mercuryy a paper which has 
supported tho engineers' cause with needless efliision of rhetoric, 
but is doubtless quite coij.'ect with regard to figures 

111 1863, an AmiflUnt Engineer nn entry received 6t. per day ; in x88r, 
the pay is the same. In 1863, with an average service of eleven years, an 
Engineer UUicer received xos. 6(/. per duy ; in x88x, with iho snme, ho 
roceives xos. per day. In 1863, with sevviitccu years* service, 139. per day ( 
in.1881, X 19 . In 1863, twoDty-two years' service, 159. 6r/ per day; in 
i88r, from 139. to 149. In 1863, twenty-six years’ service, 189. per 'day ; 
in i 83 t, 149. to 169. In 1863, tliirty years* service, son, per day; in x88r, 
not all, but very many, m^’ing un under the present regulations until they 
foiiiplvto that immbi r of years’ serviee, will receive ouly 16.1. or 179. per 
<1.13'. If ligiires are of any value, wo Jmvo now concluslveh' proved that 
tho “ groat deal” which “ has been done the Engineer Oflicers of late 
years '* has oul}' resulted in leaving tlicm actuuU^^ worse oil' in 1881 than 
they wore oiglitocn j’OiiYs before. 

Oertainly the writer scoms to succeed in proving that tho Inst state 
of tho ougineors is worso than the first, and it is to bo observed 
that what he alleges is iu part confirmed by another statement 
given in the compilation, and by the significant fact that 
the sum asked for tho engiuooring branch in the present financial 
year is less by 72,700/. than it was fourteen years ago. With 
regard to promotion, the engineers appear to be bettor off than 
they were at one time, as in 1877 the chief engineers who were 
appointed had for tho most part served twenty-two years. The 
period of service has since dropped to sixteen years and a half, 
and now stands at eighteen and a half; but it Beems that there 
are reasons for fearing that tho period of twonty-two yearfli.will soon 
he reached again, and oven surpassed, unless some necessary changes 
are made; and it is not unlikely that, if things remain os they are, 
the average ago at which the rank of chief engineer will be 
attained will be forty years. Then the peculiar method in 
counting years of service which is followed appears to bear most 
hardly on engineer officers. The result of this is partly shown 
by the rates of pay set out above; but it is well to quote the 
description of this extraordinary system which the Plymouth 
paper gives, as, if accurate, it proves conclusively how ^bbily 
on^neers are treated. An engineer, it is assumed, enters the, 
service at the age of twenty-one yeai's and a half, and, after 
nineteen years* work, becomes a chief engineer at the age of 
forty years and a half. Then his service is counted in the following 
manner:— 

As soon as on Engineer is promoted to the rank of Chief Engineer, he is 
allowed to count two years of his junior service towards the first increase of 

K —tho first increase Wing given after fivo yoars’ service; consequently 
as to serve three ymrs after promotion, bcfoi*e lie gets any inci'eaie of 
pay. That is to say—if promoted at 40]^ ycars->hU first increment of 
pay as Chief Engineer ooiuom to him after twenty-two years* actual service, 
43 i y*‘®rs of age. Thu increase of pay then given is X9. {Nsr day, or 
18/. 59. [>fir annum. Ilo now servos on for a further period of two yeom, 
when, having completed five years* active Korvifo as Chief Engineer, he is 
permitted to count the otln r two years of his long junior service, and gets 
another sliilling a duy at 45^ years of age. Aud so, by small increments, 
iio on eounting another year or two of liis junior service. But it is not 
until lie has completed eleven yean* active service as a Chief Enginew that 
he is allowed to count nil his junior ifcrvicc. In other wonu, um.il he 
reaches the age of 51^ years, and has coinploted a total sel^lue of thirty 
years, he is deprived of idl benefits of his junior service, save the very in¬ 
considerable poriiid of six yvai'a. Tho remaining thirteen years are of no 
value to him until he it; 51^ 3'cars of age. In citing this cose, wo'have sup¬ 
posed the officer in queatmo to. be serving on continuously without any 


half-pay timet which is, of course, impossible. But if we odd eAy the 
ve^ moderate period of eighteen months* half-pi^ time to the above, it 
brings this office’s age up to 53 years, or Just ^wo years bilbre hs will bo 
compelled to retire. Now,aa he will only then have attained totoemaxbmun 
pay of his rank, it follows that ho will only ciyoy it tor two yeoxs, alao#he 
must retire at 5$. 

Thissjstom is so unjust and at tho same tine lo olaborateAy 
ridiculous that it can only be ra?hriled as an official device % 
keeping down the pay of engineer offieexe, and it appears to be a 
device as clumsy as it is contemptible. 

With regard to pay, then, the ennoeers have a Terr nal giiev* 
anee unless it can be conclusively shown that, whatever the 
objections to tbe system followed may be, its practical result is to 
give these officers better emolument than they would reemve in 
foreign navies, or in our own merchant service. With respect to 
promotion also the engineers have some ground of complaint, and, 
it appears certain that tho two principal recommen^tmns of the 
Committee of 1875 have not really been complied with, and that 
the word of promise has only been kept to the ear. With toe 
other grierauces of toe engineers, however, it is mors diffici^ to 
sympathize, albeit they are pronounced legitimate by the Oom- 
mitteo. One of their demands is that they should be classed 
with what is rather absurdly called tho military branch of toe 
profession, and not os at present with the dvil branch, though 
they admit that they should belong to tbe category of officers 
who cannot under any drciimstances take the command. This 
demand seems not altogetbor unreasonable; but nevertheless, 
if granted, it must he granted with careful conditions, as otom> 
wise enrineeis, though precluded from command, may daim to> 
give orders to junior officers, and it would be insufferable for 
nn officer of the executive branch to receive commands from on 
engineer. Tho demand made for cabins for the senior engineers 
appeorstohe a just one; hut unfortunately those who make it 
overlook the fact that ndtber the Admiralty nor any Committee 
can alter tho size of existing war ships, and that, if there are no 
cabins for engineers, enpineers must needs do without cabins, ex¬ 
cellent and deserving oflicers though they may he. With regai;fl to 
another demand of the engineers it is difficult to feel strongly, 
although it has been the subject of much rhetoric, and has now, 
we believe, been silently granted. They have complained very 
bitterly of being obliged to have a separate mess, and of their 
exclusion from the mess of the other officers. It is with the 
greatest reluctance that we touch on any question of ‘^sodal 
status,” but in this case it cannot be avoided. It must be 
remembered that the manners aud habits of those with whom 
a man associates daily very greatly affect his comfort, and 
that there is no intimacy so close as that of a naval mess. 
Naval officom are not given to nonsense, and on board ship 
there _ has never been affectation and Billiness such as have 
occasionally been shown in the meases of fiishioDablo regiments. 
In all probability, therefore, if naval officers object to tho society 
of engineers, they have good reasons for doing so. Why should 
tho latter so much dislike living together ? At present their con¬ 
tention appears to he that they have a strong Ejection to asso¬ 
ciating With each other, and, therefore, ought to be allowed to 
associate with other people. 

Their demand has, however, been made with great persistency, 
and has enlisted a certain amount of popular prejudice, so it is not 
wonderful that the Admiralty should have given in. Theiz other 
two principal demands are^ as we have endeavoured to show, 
based to all appearance on justice, and it is greatly to he hoped 
that they may receive serious attention, as it is most painful to 
think that meritorious and hard-working officers are inadequately 
paid and too slowly promoted. If, however, those just complaints 
do not receive attention, aud if tho onginoers desire to keep their 
cose before tbe public, they must endeavour to get that case better 
stated. They have excellent advocates iu Parliament, and outside 
thoy ought to find some one who can do more than string together 
newspaper articles coutaining no small amount of nouesse. 


WALKS IN ENGLAND, 

U NDER tho above title the current number of fbe Quarteriu 
Review has a short paper intended doubtless, and not iU 
calculated, to leaven the mass of its more solid aitides. Accord¬ 
ing to tiie odd Quarterly fashion, a rather heterogeneous ]^t of 
texts is accumulated, including work as old and as well known aa 
that of Mr. George Borrow and of the late William Howitt; but 
tbe immediate subject of discourse is Mr. Jenningses recent and 
pleasMt volumes. Walks in England, however, is itsdif a more 
inviting subject than anything that a Quarterly reviewer—the 
lightning wit of tbe reader may add, or a weekly one—can say 
concerning it. Some one or other is always taking up his parable 
almut it and urging his countrymen to xnakiTbhems^ves acquainted 
with their country, and yet the advice is apparenBy very alow to 
1 m taken. Most men of ordinary vigour have (generally, perhaps, 
in their undei-graduate state) undergone a pedestrian fit of a more 
or less acute character; but it eoon paeses, and even while it laato 
the zange of exploration ia for the most part limited and conven¬ 
tional. The liikes, North Wales, tbe Ide of Wight, Cornwall/ 
Devonshire, and Derbyshire almost exhaust it. The walker, too, 
is to be too much cumbered about Ms ** leciord ” and muqa too 
rigid in the observance of the programme which he mi^ have eeft 
himself. At nineteen it seems base to acqulasoe iu twenty milee 
wlien an average of thirty has been pUuuMd,or to atoep aa 
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Penzance when ** the first end last inn in England ” is down for 
the aight*a resting-place. At this time. too. walking tours are apt 
to be taken in company, which is a Tery decided mistake, if only 
ibr one simple reason. Although it is probably the most harmless 
stftiulant known, walking is a distinct stimulant, and ho who uses 
it goes through all the variations produced by other ** intoxi¬ 
cants.'' lie is hilarious, contemplative, melancholy, all by turns. 
Now it is impossible to ensure the coincidence of these states in 
hny two or more individuals, and the want of coincidence is too 
often fatal to harmony. 

The wiser mind then, when it has outgrown its snind days, does 
not cease to walk, but alters the conditions of walking. The knap- 
eack rettains something of a naceaaity. but it is only an occasional 
necessity, and the mature pedestrian will almost certainly supple¬ 
ment it with a portmanteau, accessible by help of railways and 
doak-rooms. lie will also, os has been hinted, be absolutely desti- 
* tute of shame in the matter of miles accomplished and coiiteinp- 
tuoua of pedantnr as to the observation of routes and stages, if 
the whim takes him he will walk forty miles on end, and if the 
wB^ Jpkes him be will not walk four. In the choice of routes, 
too, tn^ is R great dlflurence between youth and age. (^rack 
scenery and famous sights are not a chief object with what a 
recent writer has beautifully called the wise adult conscience.” 
The wise adult knows by experience that I^ord Dalling’s niemur- 
able saying about love* is applicable to landscape, if you put u 
warm plaster on your body it grows colder and colder, till it gives 
you a mortal chill; if you put a cold one, it warms to your own 
temperature, and strengthens iind refreslies you alike. The pecu¬ 
liar exhilaration or intoxication of walking is stimulated too much 
by a long day’s walk of varied beauty, and the reaction is propor¬ 
tionately great, ihit, on the other hand, the average scenery ui 
an English county is precisely that which suits the wnlkor 
■who is in or ■who approaches the silver ago. Wo have wnlJted 
(not in the gh'3stly sense) more or less in every one of tin? 
forty counties of lOngland, with perhaps sonio lour or live ex¬ 
ceptions, and. putting the J^n district out of question, wo 
hsirdly know a single one in which thero is not to bo found 
space for wanderings full of deliglit nu<l capable of being made 
to last from a week to a month, according to circumstances. 
Absolute fiatnese is the only fatal quality, from the pedestrian 
point of view, becau.so of tho monotony it entails; and uhsulule 
fiatness is almost tniknowu in England, save in the one district 
just mentioned. Elsewhere, it occurs only iu patches easily passed 
over by the help of the railwa}^, and bordered on all sides by the 
broken ground which tho walker loves. For instance, let us take almost 
at random on the map three counties, neither of which has any 
particular roputatiou for tho picturesque—Nortlmraptoiishire, Nor¬ 
folk, Dorset. Nouo of tlicse can bo said to be among tho linglish 
show counties, yet the least remarkable of them—Northauiptou- 
shire—will give any one walking ground of the pleasantest ior a 
good fortnight, in tlio Neno \ alley, the most characteristic, per¬ 
haps. of the smaller ICnglisli .olraths. iu the great parks and wood¬ 
lands of the old district of itoekinghrim, iu the high rolling downs 
which stretch between Noseby and 'i'owccstcr. As to Dorsetshire, 
it is, perhaps, iu a small compass the most roprosentative of 
southern J'^nglish counties. Detweea Ijyme and >Sherbornc 
scenery of the kind popularly associated with tho name of Devon¬ 
shire occurs such nsDevonsliiru itseli esn only provide on a peutei- 
scale; while tho downs of the east lu o equally characteristic, ;ind 
the coast-line presents at Lyme, Tort laud, anil I’urheck, curiously 
indepcudeiit b<iiuties. As for Norfolk, it b(ia<«ts not without 
reason of its variety. Tho Broad dlHirict irt a thing uniquo and 
without parallel, at least iu tins island. No one who hns seen it 
at the end of May or iu tho beginning of J uue, with the riveis 
and broads one muss of water-lilie.s, tho miirshy ground ublazo with 
yellow iris, the hrolieu wooded uplands that riso betwoon tho 
various chains of lakes festooned with dog-rose.s, and the black 
sails of tho wherries iJoating in misty sunlight (their hulls iiivisi- 
Ue) across tho fields, is likely to deuy its beauty. But tho lest of 
the county, even without its extraordinary wealth of arcbitectaral 
inteiest,|would be admirable walking ground, and with that wealth 
is still more admirable, low people think of reckoning amoug tho 
sij^hts of England the walk from Castlo Itising to Castle Acre, 
with its wonderful prologue and epilogue of Norman architecture; 
or the ilStour from Aylsham to Cromer, with four of tho most 
interesting private houses which, putting the great show places 
aside, England can show, Blickling, Mannington, Barninghain, 
and I'elbrigg, or the journey from Thrapston down the None through 
Bryden's country to Fotheriugay, or that from Yeovil through 
Shertwmeand Blandford to Wiml^rno, with two great minsters aud 
an unsurpassed panorama of F^nglish scenery on the way. Yet they 
are all easy day s walks, all within a hundi'ed miles or a little more 
of London, and can all he supplemented almost indefinitely, 
according to ability and inclination, by other walks in the same 
neighbourhood. ^ 

These are merely examples, but it may be said generally that 
any one who makes up bis mind to take a single English 
county yearly (four or five at the outside being e.xcopted), 
and to work about it for any time, from a week to Bi.x weeks, 
in the manner we have here in view, has, the gods being 
propitious, his soul's and bis body's health secured for a plea¬ 
sant vista of five or six and thirty years. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that it does not happen to every one to bo such 
a ■vn^er. The capacity of enduring uid enjoying solitude is 
perhaps not an absolute necessity, but it is very nearly a necessity. 
The walker must not bo cumbered overmuch about meat and 


drink. Fortunately, however, a certain drinkable ordinary claret 
(“the very beat claret,” ss an ingenuous waiting-maid not long 
ago replied to inquiries about its nature) can generally 1 m 
obtained now ns well ns plain meats, infinitely better than the pre¬ 
tentious and badly-cuoked taUe-d'huU food of the tourist routes. 
It will often be found, too, that fifteen or twenty miles a •day 
restore in a marvellous fashion tho capacity of consuming beer, 
bread and cheese, eggj and bacon, and other things impossible to 
Iho sedentary liver, 'J'lio leisurely mnnner of travelliD|y recom¬ 
mended, which hurries not to got up early in the morning, hnd 
scorns not to take rest early at night, will not leave much^ time 
hanging on tho hands. Tho infantine state of jrallowness in which 
ijio general regimen leaves the brain causes it to eschew severe 
food, and to rejoice in the advortisomont sheets of countiy news¬ 
papers, in old Gazetteers, and in copies of G. P. U. James pre¬ 
sented to the landlady thirty years ago. Yet wo have known a 
good deal of solid reading done in leisurely journeys of the kind, 
with the aid of the nccompanying portmanteau. If tho walker 
bo a person accustomed to literary work, he will, ns he walks, find 
himself composing poems, essays, aud other work.s of remarkable 
brilliancy, which, if he ho wise, ho will allow to vanish utterly 
from his memory. The brain am uses itself with those things, find 
resents their being solemnly recorded. But for real enjoyment ho 
will depend on the past. Ho will have read up his county ns 
thoroughly ns he can ; and, if ho be tho sort of person we suppose 
him to bo, hundreds and tboii.sauds of raoninries will associate 
themsolvos with the things lie sees. No one who lacks these asso¬ 
ciations can properly enjoy occupation of the kind proposed to 
him. The woods of Uushtoii are commonplace trees to him who 
does not remember hoAv “ the lady of the spoitod muft ” talked to 
her milk-white coni]):ininn, if all tales are true, for tllo first time 
in their slindo. Noitli Wa!.shani coh.sos to be a ver;f ordinary and 
sleepy little market town when one thinks of Jiishop Speiicty 
first disconiliting his rebel autngo]iist with a very great slaughter, 
aud then hanging liim out of hand, but duly nccompanying 
him to tho scall'old out of ro.spoct for his misfortunes and 
fJliri.stinn care for his soul. Wo have not the least idea in 
what of Dorselshiro Berry Hill wn.s situated, but thero 
aj’O jileiity of villages which are pleasanter to look at or tt> 
pasa through for the thought of Evelina and her dreadfully 
prosy guardian. What with poems of places and prose about 
jjlare.s there ;irc very fow day.s' walks in broad England which havo 
nut historical or fictitious associations iu plenty, if only thotrayoller 
be w.'iro of them. 

.S'jcli walking as that now discoursed of may be said to deserve 
fur better than the eatcliing (d' fishes the title of tho contemplntivo 
nmu’s recreation. That it is po.ssible ton great many people who do 
not attempt it, and who might iitteinpt it with immense advantage, 
is certain. It is not in tho least needful to bo able to do forty, or 
thirty, or oven twenty miles n day; ton or lilroon for a thoroughly 
hard-worked persoji of sedentary liabils is perhaps the best allow¬ 
ance. at any rate at iirAl. though it is astonishing how old faculties 
revive. As for guides, Alnrray is still hard to beat; and for tho 
pocket nothing can be better than the series of county guides 
w'hich Mr. Stanford lias for fonio time b(Mm publishing. Of the 
maps attainable the less said tho better; hut, as successive Min¬ 
isters have proved ihat England is too poor to got herself decently 
surveyed iu any lime not long enough to allow tho first part of 
tlie .survey to hfcoun.' obMjli'io, lluii-f is no usj expostulating on 
that matter. Fortiniatcly, too, in all the Southern and Midland 
counties, mill in some of the Northern, a civil niul direct answer to 
a civil and diiecl reqiiejL tor guidance can he dejionded upon, and 
tho wanderer will seldom undergo the painful expi^riences of a 
traveller iu the llighlanils, whole nobody will give a direct answer 
at all, or in iivland, w'luro the answer jU'ohably has not tho 
remotest connexion with tht; facts ol this prosaic universe. 


LOXTXLSKIbS AT TIIK SEA. 

rilllOTJGIl London, with its noi.«e, smoko, and bustle, is the 
■X. biggest agglomeration of houses on tho globe, its citizens 
have reason to congratulate themselves on its situation as 
w'ull as on its pro-sperity. For it is the only one of the great 
Western European capitals wdiich is within easy reach of bracing 
sea air. The iuhabiutiits of iMuclrid and JVu'lin are simply so many 
prisoners at larg<>, condemned through the dog-days, and for many 
sweltering weeks before aud after, to the pdne forte et durej 'with 
but slight temporary relief. The plateau of IMadrid is as hot 4 n 
Buminer as it is cold in winter, which is saying a very great dc»ti; 
while Jforliii stands encircled by sandy wastes, enlivened hare and 
them by scrubby fir-woods. Should you seek to escape from Home 
to Civitu Vecchia or Ostia, it is merely a ebango from the 
frying-pan into the fire, and the Homan sea-coast iu many places 
is a tritlo more malarious than the Campagna. Paris and Vienna 
are charmingly situated, no doubt; aud there aro enchanting 
sylvan retreats in the picturescpie valleys that lie among tlie 
well-wooded spurs of the Austrian hills. Yet it may be ques- 
tbned whether the overworked constitution is greatly refreshed 
by sipping wine on tluj sunny cotenux overbanging tho Seine, 
or by draining glii^s alter glass of beer in the still warmth of 
tho woods of, Mudliug or Baden. Besides in Paris, as in 
Vienna and most of tho great Continental cities, there is one 
ver^ considerable drawback to the eas;|r "enjoyment of fiying 
holidny'iuakers. Almost all of the railway Companies have 
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their etatiuns uii iLe outskirU of tlie towns, and not the least 
fatiguing part of the diiyn work is the establishing communi¬ 
cations with tlie point of departure. 'We may abuse our Ijondon 
Boards of Direciiou, but we must own that we have cause to 
be grateful to their enterprise or public spirit Oannon Street 
or Lrondou Bridge is but a step or so from the heart of the (hty, 
while Broad Street, I'enchurcb Street, and subsidiaiy stutions 
serve os oiithds lur the population in the regions of the Far 
Fust And the rival lines can hold out competing attractions, 
some of which must be very accessible to some section of the 
metropolis. Spirited o|)en-aii‘ Bceue-painters have done their 
utmost on boardings and gigiinlic advertising boards to reproduce, 
in a blaze of colou^ug, the seductions of marine ^laradisea. There 
are the white cllfl's and the blue sea, the shining sands and the 
magniticent promenades, with the hotels and the less pretentious 
houses ol euteriainmeut that throw open their hospitable doors to 
all comers. Generally a gentle breeze is depicted as just duupling 
the smiling surface of the occuin and swelUng the sails of the guy 
pleasure craft to a point that gives pace without risk of sea¬ 
sickness. It is possible that the artist may have slightly exagge¬ 
rated, that the cliil's may liave been made somewhat too grundiuso 
and impoBiug,andthai the sands may be less satisfactory than they 
seem as represented. It is certain that our English skies ore not 
always sunny, nor are the seas invariably serene, even in July. 
But the holiday-maker makes allowances us be gazes on the 
• placards; and, in any case, he is sure not to be greatly disap¬ 
pointed, especially in so line a season as the present. 

Considering the ample variety of choice, it is diliicult to undoi^ 
stand the popularity of some places for which nature has done 
comparatively little. We pri'sume it is duo partly to proximity 
of the tripped to the lines which lead to these, and very much to 
the fact that Working folk<), with many middle-class Britons as 
Wf^'ll, think more of sands than of scenery. As they either work 
hard when at home, or have not the habit of cxerciso, they do not 
care to go climbing hills or scrambling along a broken he ich. The 
midday meal is the great i'eatnro in the day’s entertainments; and 
in that, though we should difl'er os to tho dinner-hour, we are 
strongly disposed to sympathize w’ith them. Now when a party 
is buraenod with capacious haskets, to say nothing of being en¬ 
cumbered by children of assorted sizes, down to tho babes in arms or 
going about by pairs in povambuliitors, ambitious locomotion is out 
of the question. So tickets are taken for ono of the Esse i watering- 
places, or one of th(JSo others on tho Kentish coast hotweeii the 
Thames and the North Foieland. And the surroundings aro of 
comparatively little consequence, tho sna and the sea air being 
everything. We fancy that people who havu been accustomed to 
move about pretty much as the spirit moved thorn, at all events since 
they came to years of discretion, cun scarcely Toali:{o the sensa¬ 
tions of a change so complete to those who have Ijeon born and 
brought up in the Oit^ alleys. Each familiar object that appears 
commonplace to us is to them a marvel or a now revelation. 
If they, have souls for tho natuml heautiea of the creation, 
although their perceptions must necessarily have been imperfectly 
developed, and their admiration may bo more instinctive than 
intelligent, it is enough to gaze their lill on the expanse of the 
oceau, with tho ships and steamers going up and down upon it', 
or to turn on their backs \s'ith thinr heads on their hauds, and for 
once to look up through a:i atmospheric undulil.^d, at heavens un¬ 
clouded by the odoriiuruus smoke that hangs over the innumerable 
chimneys of a city. In iLie iuimc’diato iorogruund there aro 
objects of interest of nil kinds, from llio (trc.«aed people 

mokiug holiday like ihemselvos to the sea-crcaUircs and the beau¬ 
tiful seaweeds in the pools that have been Jolt by the tide. Wo 
ore inclined to pity them because tbeir pleasures must be so brief; 
because the isolated holiday must he drawing to nu end before it 
seems to have well begun, ilowever invigorating tho air, they 
can hardly have broathed enough of it to do IJilmu any pjsrmnuent 
good. And yet wo are not by any means sure that mir pity may 
not he misplaced. At least, they liavo had no limo to expori- 
enco any Bcnse of boredom; and if llm actual touic of the 
ozone has been transitory in its eJlects, they have, neverihelets, 
carried away recollections which may cheer uud inspirit them fur 
Weeks to come. There will be roughs in any crowd, of course, 
who run upon the public-Jiouses, and excite theiuBolves with ex¬ 
cessive indulgence in strong drink to fouler and more bla.sphemous 
talk than usual. But, as n rule, the mixed multitudes of ex¬ 
cursionists are very avoU behaved. It is a sad heart that never 
rejoices; and it should be a plen.«nre to think that, witli the 
rouuotuuoua lives they leoil, they have nevertheless mauuged to 
keep good spirits at call. 

Wc confess we are not indined to be so tolerant to a class of 
Boa-trippers who are better to do in the world; who take lirst- 
class railway tickets and patronize expeusive lodgings or hotels, 
and who seeming, in fact, to go in the lirst place for tho sako ot 
speudihg money, have succeeded in raising the prices of everything. 
tJockiieys of the Cockneys, ostentatious ami pretentious, they are 
loud in Uieir voices, and oven louder in their dress. Ready as 
they arc to ape “ the ai‘istocracy,”Jt has always surprised us that 
they do not lay themselves out to take some prolitabie hints from 
the habits of the gentry. We suppose it is impossible for ^y 
one to tho manner ^orn to get rid of the practice of dropping 
the A But we should have fancied that it must have iecn 
made obvious by observation to our Cockney frionds^hot gentle- 
men, when in the country or by the sad sea waves, do not, as a 
rale; wetir purple and dne Ipeu; that they discard frock-coats lor 
the easier shooiiug-couta, and exchange broadcloths for simple 


tweeds; that matrons out for a drive along the elifi, when the 
thermometer is marking 90° in the shade, do not button them¬ 
selves up in manv-piled velvets; and that maidens, even in these 
days of fashionable monstrosities, do stiU; under certain droum- 
stonces, alTeot some simplidt^ in their dross. It is the wont 
some watering-places—Hastings, for example—that there la 
show scenery in the neighbourhood, either pretty or even 
romantic in itself, which is utterly spoiled by the Com¬ 
pany which _ throngs to it. Wo liln to meet rae worHng-* 
man, with his coat ofi', near ** tho Lovers’ Seat,” either giving 
his arm to his ** missus,” or passing it round the waist of ^ 
** young woman,” as he drags one or the other up a stiff dt of 
ascent. Bat wo should gladly dispense with the curled and 
scented groups, displaying the airs and graces of Olapham or 
Islington, whose overpowering odours of exploded scenta come so 
oilbnsively between the wind and our nostrils. Tobacco muti 
always be tolerated or tolerable, though the most inveterate smoker 
may scruple to light a cigar on a sea cliff; but we detest having 
the fresh brazes off the Obannel tainted by millefleurs or firanm- 
pani. Considering the splendid costumes in which these brilli^t 
visitors ore attired, it is but natural that th^ shonld take the least 
possible amount of exorcise. Besides, they are so sadly out of 
condition that the slightest exertion takes the stiffening ont of 
colhus or frills; while they seem to fear that the breeze which is 
fanning their feveied cheeks may indiscreetlv ruffle their ambrosial 
curls. They have crawled up to the heights by the circuitous 
driving road, cruelly overweighting the unhappy fly-horses; and 
after their adventurous expedition to those storm-lioaten heights 
and snvago gorges, they go home to recruit exhausted nature. 
Against a good dinner by tho seaside or anywhere else, as wo 
observed before, wo have nothing to say. But os we sit 
at our little table in the hotel, over the modest ^repast that 
hiis been earned by hard work, wo cannot help feeling 
censorious towards our neighbours who are stufilng on the 
strength of having dono nothing at all. They apparently 
ignore altogether tho heavy lunch which camo so quickly 
uu the heels of a most suilicient breakfast; and should tl^ey 
stavo off apoplexies for a time, they can hardly escape 
instant retribution in tho slinpo of nightmares. Those are the 
good people who inoculate coH'co-room waiters with tho notion 
that Jiotel guests must bo always in a chronic state of famine; 
while, by tho gusto with which they swallow any kind of sparkling 
wino so long as the charges vouch for tho quality, they make hotel¬ 
keepers and managers careless of their cellars, 'it is possible that, 
in spite of oppearaucos, their sojourn by the sea may have boon a 
pleasure to them; but it is certain that it can hardly ho of benoiit 
to anybody but their chemists and physicians. 

You cannot choose your company m marine hotels; but it is 
easy enough in some cases to get away from it il‘ you do not like 
it. All placos are not like Hastings, with a chief show-plaoo 
which ovorybody makes a point of visiting. And, indeed, a 
regular show-expedition may be sometimes rathor useful than 
otherwise, diverting the popidar rush as a l^htninfii^onductor 
attracts electricity. Thus Brighten is tolerably full ox visitors in- 
a season which lasts all tho year, and the drive to the Devil’s 
Dyke is greatly in favour. Of a fine afternoon that grand point of 
view is mobbed like a country fair; while you may walk any 
day across tho breezy downs to Lowes, or follow the lino of the 
commanding cliffs to Newhuveu, without stumbling upon a soul in 
the whole course of your rambles. And it is still easier to And 
seclusion, starting from Eastliourno, in some of the most pleasing 
scones of their kind in Southern England. Climbing the range of the 
downs behind Beochy Head, you have loft ** society ” and oxcu^- 
sionisls far beneath you, while the strains of tho bands on the 
promenades arc still borne faintly to your ears. And in two or 
three miles more you are dropping down among uut-of-the-way 
villages, with priniitive aspects that carry yon bock to the days 
when Brighthelmsumo was nothing but an insigniticant Ashing 
town, and when ‘*old” hkistbourno clustered inlan^ round the 
parish church. So tho London excursionist may plc^e himself, 
and oithiu' enjoy tho humours of the place or indulge in solitary 
communings with nature. 


THE SCOTCH BANKS. 

rpHE aanouncement that at a meeting of the dirooton of the 
JL seven unlimited Scotch hanks it has been decided to adopt 
the limitod liability of shareholders assures the complete suooess 
of Sir S. Northcote’s Act. That Aot has been law for two 
years, and until now not a single Scotch hank has shown a dis¬ 
position to register under it. It has appeared imoertain, there- 
fore, whether tho Act woidd meet all the civeumstanoes for which 
it is intended to provide. To thoughtful petgons, of course, there 
never was a doubt, since tho London and Westminster, tho London 
and County, and the National Provincial banks decided to register 
under the Act, that oU the other banks of ^e country must in 
long run do tho same; but it must be admitted that the dqlay hsa 
been very considorahle, and the persistmee of the Scotch banks in 
refusing ta take advantage of its proviaions has. been apeoklly dht- 
appointing. It was the failure of a Scot^ bank which gave 
occasion lor the passing of the Act Tho widespread ruin caused' 
by that failure to innocent families, and the diatreas that iblbwed, 
induced Parliament to pass a measure enabling all banka to bacome 
limited, and yet the Scotch banks have refuMd hitherto to avail 
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tli« iMnoisBion. For a long lime, too, they were 
arntWe in aseerting that th^ would not register, and that 
> ^Parliament must malm an alteration ^ the law before they could 
become limited. But the change of Government and tho tirmneBs 
jof the new hUoistry in adhering to the decbion of their predecee- 
•OM 'have brought home to the &otch hanks the necessity of yield¬ 
ing to the inevitahlo. The grounds on which tho Scotch banks 
' based their opposition are pkiisible, though we do not think them 
aound, and the banks now admit that they do not themselvoa 
believe in their soundness. They are, that too princinle of limited 
liability is unknown in Scotch banking; that too competi- 
tion between the banks is so intense that no bank or group of 
banks can allbrd to do anything which would make the security it 
or they ofi'er appear less than that of their competitors; that the 
three old Scotch banks—tlie Bank of ScoUaud, the Iloyal Bank of 
^olland, and tho British Linen Oompany—though liniiiod by 
tfieir charters, are not required to write tho word ^Hiniitod’* 
after their names, and, in fact, are not generally believed to 
bo limited'; that Sir S. Northcolo’s Act requires of the bniika 
registering under it to take the word “ limited,” and that, there¬ 
fore, the present unlimited banks by registering would label them- 
oelvos iir a manner which would proolaim to all the world that 
tho security they offer is less than it formerly had been, and con¬ 
sequently it would seom that the old bahks, which are not 
obliged to call themselves limited, would have uu advantage over 
them. 

The good senao of the Scotch people, and the terrible oxporicnce 
they have had of unlimited liability where a hank fails, have 
compelled the directors to change their tone and agree to register 
.under tho Act. In tho cose of tho Glasgow llaink it wa.s soon 
that a shareholder holding but n single share might risk the 
whole of bis property; that a wealthy family, for the sake of 
a small income, not materially adding to their income from other 
sopscee, might bring thomBolves to absolute hankruptey; in- 
de^, among the shareholders of the Glasgow TUnlf the iiumher 
who were able to pay all the calls made upon them was 
very email. Tlie rest have been obliged to surrender their whole 
fortunes, and compouTid with the liquidaioi's; and, w'lnit 1.8 
most grievous, those who have thus beoii absolutely ruined arc 
debarred from partakijig in the assets of the hank when realized, 
which now promifeo to bo very considerable. Worse still, a trustee 
deriving no personal benefit of any kind from his trust, on ilje 
contrary, incurring groat responsibility, labour, and auxioty, risked 
bis whole fortune bv merely consenting to act as Iriistce to 
persons who owned "bank shares. ’After this experience it was 
mtile clear that trustees would never agaiu continue to hold tho 
ehares of unlimited banks. They would either refuse altogether 
to act as trustees, or they would iusist upon Ptdling tiie shares 
within a year after the d(^atli of tl)0 person under who'ie w’ill they 
acted. But a property wdiich thus cannot bo placed in trust 
paotically becomes a property uuiit for investment. If a man 
intending to provide for his wife, his daughters, aud his young 
children, cannot leave shares in trust—must either agree that they 
are to be sold on his death, no matter bow depressed the market 
• mair be, or must sell them during bis lifetime—those shares neces¬ 
sarily cease to bo fit for investment. A man may speculate in 
them, intending to sell out during his own lifetimn. But prac- 
<acally as a permanent investinout he cannot put his money iu 
them. The shares of unlimited hanks thus would cease to bo 
fit propertpr for investment. They would thereby become de¬ 
preciated in value, and tho whole class of bank proprietors 
would deteriorate. The shares would pass into tho hands 
either of reckless people, or of poor pooplo who risked little 
or toothing but tho shares thomselvos in case of a failure. 
Moreover, all stockbrokers would, as a matter of course, advise 
their clients against investing in the shares. They would 
point out the risk involved, ana would show that much safer in¬ 
vestments which yield nearly tie good an income could he found, 
And ought to ho preferred. As wo have said, the first result 
would 1 m a great depreciation in bank shares, and this depreciation 
would inform all the w’orld of tho doteriuration in the banking 
proprietary. Thus the real security ofi’ei'ed by unlimited banks 
would become much less than of limited banks, and the manage¬ 
ment ‘would tend to be more reckless. The poorer and more im¬ 
prudent the proprieton became, the more anxious they would bo 
lor huge dividends. They would therefore constantly clamour for 
■A mode of business which would ho more profitable, which is only 
Another way of saying would be more risky. All this could not 
fail to impress itself upon a thoughtful and prudent people like 
the Sootdi, and it is quit^ clear that tho representations of the 
shareholders have at length become so strong that the Directors 
Imva Biot been able ti^resist any longer. 

The unlimited Scotch banks have not yet stated the terms on 
Whioh they will register under the Act. But of course they will 
fc^ow the precedent set hero in Bngland. As tho Act requi^, a 
portion of tho capital will bo paid up; another portion can bo 
called up in ease tne business should require a larger capital or in 
case a part of* the capital should be lost; a third portion wW be 
held in reserve, to be called up only in tho event of the wind- 
ing>-ttp of . the Oompany. The whole question as to whether the 
new anangement or the old wUl ho the safer depends upon 
the amount of the reserve capital provided. It is clearly right 
tiuit the reserve should be large enough to cover all probable 
^lemands in case of the winding-ap of the concern—a mere 
.Dondnal reserve will not do. Besides it should bo borne in mind. | 
that the whole of the reserve will probably sot bo paid if called 


up. People will invest iu tho now shares just as they invc.<ited 
in the umimited shares, without fully calculating whether, they 
ore able to pay the whole amount that may be demanded from 
them if called upon. It would be necessary, therefore, to allow 
for a certain proportion of dofiiiilt in case the banks should bo 
wound up. The problem before the Directors of unlimited banka 
in becoming limited, therefore, is bow largo apropurlioii of reserve 
they should provide, making allowance both for tho probable 
amount to bo provided if thuir bank should fail, and also for the 
probable inability of some of tlinir shareholders to pay up the 
whole of tho calls upon them. If this problem U solved satis- 
faclorily, it is quite evident that the h:ink.s under tho new system 
will be quite as .safe niid will oiler quite as g(Jod security ns the 
uullmitod banks do; while neither trusloss nor prudent capitalists 
w’ill bo d(^terrcd from investing in llio new sliarou, A prudent in¬ 
vestor will be able to calcnlato for himself how much ho risks in 
the most unfavourahio event, and, of course, he will not buy tho 
shares of any bank of wJioso aolveiicv and good mauagemeot he is 
not s.atiBfied. IJo will also ho able, if ho is an intelligent and 
uctivo man, to exerciao n certain amount of inilitenco over the 
management. But tho groat point will ho that a man iu buying a 
nf3w bharo will know the full amount of llie rLk ho runs, whereas 
iu buying an unlimited share he risks, for the chance of a very' 
small profit, his whole fortune and inure. 

The docision of the unlimited banks to register under the Act 
of 1879 again brings up the quc.^ti<)n, Wlint is to become of tho 
three chartered bank.sP It will bo rocolloctod ^hat at the 
beginning of this iScssion the three older bank.9 aj^pned to Parlia¬ 
ment for ])owera to enlarge thoir capitnl without taking the word 
“ limited ” after thoir names. Tha.* pleaded that, being already 
limited, they could not register under Sir S. Northcoto’s Act, and 
they added that their cLartors relieve them from tho necessity of 
taking the word liiuiltid.’' In fact, their arguiuoiit was that they 
desired to give grc.atui* eucurity to their ciisloiuera than they are 
now obliged to give, luid that, in making their application to 
Piirliainent, they were peeking no favour for themselves, but wore 
anxious to give greater security to the public. Tho Govoriimout, 
how'cvor, decided nottngrant llie legislation demanded, and doubtless 
this deci.siuu has gone a groat way in inducing tho unlimited banks 
to register under Sir S. Nurtlit;oto\s Act. They will in futuro bo 
able to givo a greater Peenrity to their e.nsionn^rs and to their 
noteholders than tho older banivs. To their ordinary creditors they 
will givo tho becuritv, not only of nil their working capital and 
investments of every kind, but of the reserve capital, which cannot 
bo trenched upon until winding-up; and, as far a.s tho notes are con¬ 
cerned, they will still coiitinuo unlimited. But tho three chartered 
banks have no reserve capital worth speaking of, and are limited in 
regard to their notes as well as to the rest of tlieir debts. They are 
thus placed in a very awkward position. No doubt they nro still at 
liberty not to odd tne obnoxious word ** linnted ” to their names; 
but it is now advertised all over Scotland that they are, in fact, 
limited, and that they liavono reserve. From jMr. Gladstone's answer 
iu the House of Commons this week it would seem that he really 
intends to legislate upon tho note issue at an early date. His 
answer was cautiou.s, of course, being in elTect that a Minister 
cannot he expected to say what legislation he will propose until he 
is ready actually to prupo.so that legislation. But, at the same 
time, ho indicated pretty plainly that, if health is spared him and 
tho (lovernment lasts, ho will deal w’ith tlu3 note issue. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that he has no intentiou until ho is able 
to change tho law upon this point to pass mi enabling Act as 
regards these older Scotch haiilcB, and that they will have to con¬ 
tinue in their pi’esent coudition. 


TUK MEININGEN COMPANY AT DRURY LANE. 

W ITH Wollensfetn*/! Laffer and Der F.in'ichihhte Kranke, 
played fur the first time on Tuesday night, the Moiniogen 
company may be said to have brought their London season to an 
end. The few reraaining nights of their stay have boon devoted 
to repetitions of pieces already given, and particularly to Julius 
Cfpsarf tho most successful, though not, we think, tho best, of 
their performances. Of the two, tho Lager —a piece mostly 
spectacle—was far better ad^ted to the resources of the company 
than tho French comedy. The Wallenstein trilogy, as a wnole, 
is rather a dramatic poem, as Schiller himself called it, than a 
series of plays, and the first of its three parts is manifestly rather 
directed to the reader than the spectator. It is an attempt, and in tho 
main a successful one, to realize the scene of tho Piccdomini and 
of Wallenstein H Tod. It aims leas at giving a continuous action, 
than at describing and making lifelike tho chorus of tho following 
plays, that artificial militaiy people which the Friedliinder brought 
into existence almost literally by stamping his foot. There is no 
plot—only a definition of the body about to bo acted on by some 
forces ns yet unknown. One after nmthor ^ho military lypo.s— 
the soldier of fortune, the soldier for .the ^vo of adventure, and 
theioldier fy tho sake of religion, the children of the camp and 
thoir mothers, the disreputable persons Kittmeister Dugald 
Dalgetty was going to describe tQ^ nis Highland hostess—are 
brought forward and made ^ to ^'post”; and, when each has 
had his or her say, the piece endA If plot is indeed indis- 

K msable, then such a piece might be called unfit fur the stage. 

ut a piece may have other attnictioiis boaide.s plot. There 
ore deductions enough to be made ftom the iij^plause /riven 
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before we can judge bow much of it was due to Schiller. The 
mere brilliancy of the tableau goee for much. The audience were 
mainly GernianB» and in these dayv any picture l^om the times 
beibre their nrini(*s had temporarily cea^ to be the best in 
Ruropo is tolerably safe of their applause. Most of the English¬ 
men in the house may be creditea with the acquaintance of the 
immortal Dalgetty, or even of Defoe's "Oavwier,” and would 
naturally enjoy seeing them in their habit as they lived. But 
withal it was Schiller who made the spectacle possible, and we 
believe that a theatre-goer, and we dare say there were many such 
even in the stalls, who knew not whether Wallenstein was Catholic 
or Protestant, might bring away from the hage/r a very vivid idea 
of the life that had been **posed” before him. If it has not a 
unity of etory, it has unity of portraiture, and though there is 
nothing in the piece absolutely fuse to the time, Schiller has so 
skilfully drawn only the passions that are universal, that his cha- 
racteis am as intelligible now os they would have been iu the camp 
before Pilsen. Its truth to life justitios and explains its theatrical 
odect. 

We have already eaid enough to show that we consider the Lager 
to have been admirably put bn the stage. None of the many spec¬ 
tacular elTticts given by the Meiningeii company have been liner 
' than this picture of the swarming camp with its superdcial dis¬ 
order and its real discipline. If a fault is to he found, it is in the 
too modem air given to Wallenstein's men. Not that the dresses 
were inaccurate, though we noticed that llolk'a mounted Jiigers 
had been deprived of the green dress Schiller was careful to give 
them. But vifo do not doubt that the uniforms and annour were 
carefully copied from contemporary drawings. The modern air 
was due to the fact that they were too new, too good. Wo ima- 

§ iae that the Imperial soldiers were rather what Defoe's “Cavalier” 
escribes them, a mixture of rags and tinery. Their clothes were 
ragjifed, though their arms were always bngbt, to use a phrase 
winch an American military writer has borrowed from Defoe and 
applied to the army of Northern Virginia. Neither do we think 
it right that Tielonbach’a arquebusiers should be made to look 
like comic Puritans. But these are small defects in an admirable 
general artistic ellect. Perhaps the finest tableau of the whole 
was the struggle of the Croats to keep the angry soldiers ofi' the 
Capuchin. Among the supers in this scene was a cuirassier who 
helped the Croats and whose byplay was admirable. Indeed the 
byplay was excellent throughout, sometimes so good ns to draw 
ofi' attention from the speakers. This was particularly the case 
with Frl. Habelmann's acting of the sutler. Ilerr Nespor looked 
very imposing as the Pappenbeimer, though he was a little too 
lachrymose -when be describes the soldier's stormy life. Ilerr 
Teller's Capuchin delivornd bis burlesque sermon with admirable 
comic efl'ect,but he might with advantage have been leas conscious 
of his own fun. 

Of the Eiftgebildete Kranke we must speak loss favourably. 
There is, no doubt, a strong element of farce in the Malade 
Imaginairef but it should be delicate, not, as rendered by the 
Germans, broad and exuberant. Wo do not mean that the acting, 
even taken ns a whole, was without its good points. There were 
naco and good manuers in Ilerr Ueine's playing of M. do 
Bonnefoi’s polished roguery. Yet, oven iu his case, his position as 
Beline's lover, only hinted at by MolicVo, was too broadly in¬ 
dicated. The two actors on whom the piece mainly depends— 
Ilerr Hai^sol as Argnn and Erl. v. Moser-Spemor os Toinotto— 
played with liveliness and force, Herr llussel often with excellent 
senile fatuity, but both too noisily. 

This, our farewell to the Saxe-Meiningen company, seems to 
invite a general review of their stay among us. lu our successive 
notices of their performances, wo have endeavoured^ point out 
what was good or less'good in the individual acting; nut, until 
we could look back on tUlir season as a whole, it has not been possible 
to judge how far they have justified their reputation. Their 
strength was believed to be in their stage nianogement, and in 
their avoidance of the so-called “star-system.” This would 
include every possible theatrical excellence if we were to accept it 
literally. A company “exceeding eighty persons,” iu which all 
were actually capable of playing important parts well, would be 
something almost above criticism. For, bo it observed, the 
admirers of the company clmmed as much for it, and used the 
phrase “stai‘ system ” as if it meant the having in the company of 
one or two actors wbo were markedly superior in ability to their 
comrades, whether the inferior memhers were or were not good in 
their degree. The Meininger were, according to some, a ship's 
company, all captains. Of these two claims, the first alone has 
been justified to the fullest extent. The drilling of the crowds, 
the byplay of the “ chorus,” the care taken in details of dress, 
furniture, and scenery, the artistic arrangement of the “ picture,” 
have all been worthy of the praise they have received. The 
iijaxe-Muiniugen company have shown us a scries of splendid pic¬ 
tures rcalixiiig famous scenes 19 literature or history which we 
shall always reuieiuber with pleasure and artistic profit. But this 
part of scenic represeutatiop is liable to abuse. The true dramatic 
action of a play may be sacrificed to the setting, the human inte¬ 
rest to the uinchine. And this, as "we have ^fore poiute<fout, 
has more than once been the case at Drury Lane. ^ very great 
actor dominates those ^things, hut a merely good one is liable to bo 
overpowered by them.* 

This immediately brings us to the questi.on of the individual 
qualities of the actors. In its full extent the claim mado ibr the 
ciimpuiiy was incredible. To again employ our nautical simile, 
DO snip is wholly manned by capiaius, nor is it desirable that it 


should he. There is a very familiar proverb aibont the folly of ui^ 
razors to cut blocks, and it is equally true that a great actor iu m 
very small part is a waste of material. The nambw of great men 
iu any profession is not so large that we con afford to treat theqs 
lightly, and their proper place is in command, not in the ranks, 
Ilerr Bamay was on the stage among the ''smrs'’on Tuesday 
night, we can only say we are veiy sony for it* We ^oedd greatly 
have preferred to see him “asDerKurassier von einem Wollomschen 
Regiment” But, as might have been expected, there it neither 
an equality of talent among “Die Meininger” nor an equality in 
the distribution of the parts. It is true that in some oases aetene 
who have played important parts one night take on the following 
a character in which they,have to appear comparatively seldom. Bnt 
the importance of a part depends much less on the number of' 
times an actor has to come on the stage than on the call made on his 
powers when he is there. We see fur less of Mark Antony 
of either Brutus or Oasuus in Julius Casar^ hut the great Jgm of 
the play is Antony's. In The Jobbers, again, the gut of iloUer 
is a small one, if wo judge by the mere number , of words he 
speaks, but in one scene be must play well, and we saw that the 
part was (very properly) given to Herr Teller. Thoee of 
the company who have a marked individuality of eharaeter^ 
Hcrren Teller and Ilaasel, or Frl. v. Moser-Spemer, have only been 
cast for parts they v^re fitted to play. Frl. Haverland has appeared 
very selaom, and then in important parts. The company po eaw aes a 
more thanfair proportion of good actors, and, os a whole, is admiiaMy 
drilled; hut it shows the faults as well as the virtues of good 
drilling. The aim of drill is to make all as like os possible; and, 
according, wo find that several of the hfeiningers are mono¬ 
tonous in their elocution and mechanical in their gestures. The 
one raally great actor among them towers as distinctly over them 
all as if DO opposition to the star system had ever been heard of. 
Looking hack on the series of the performances, we remember 
many brilliant spectacles, an almost perfect rendering of TwslflA 
Eight, much good acting, some of it by players who have not uni¬ 
formly pleased us, but only one thing that was great. And that was 
the acting of Heir Bamay. 


REVIEWS. 


rOETEY OF BYEON.* 

I N his thoughtful and suggestive preface to this selecUoDi Mr. 

Matthew Arnold expresses the opinion that Byron, like 
Wordsworth, will gain by the process of “disengaginff his good 
work from the inferior work joined with it.” Ho would proMbly 
not contend that such a distinction is equally definite or praotic- 
ahle in the case of the more popular poet. Wordsworth wrote 
some things which approach perfection, and many things whidi are 
more or less dull, tedious, and prosaic. Mr. Arnold, with excellent 
taste and iudgment, collected nearly all the poems of high value, 
and published them apart from the heavy maos of didactic and de- 
Bcriptive commonplace. Students of Wordsworth had long before 
peribrmed for tbeir own benefit a similar operation when they 
instinclively passed over three-fourths of the poems, to recur with 
untiring pleasure to the spontaneous outbursts of the poet’s 
yoiithrul genius. Mr, Arnold has done much to justify and revive 
the euthusinsm of early admirers, and to bring Wotdsworth to 
the knowledge of a youn^r generation. A similar presentation 
of Byron's more succossfuT efforts was a harder task. Mr. Arnold 
quotes with approval a saying of Mr. Swinburne’s that Byron rarely 
wrote anything either worthless or faultless; but be dissents frona 
the not unnatural inference that “ the greatest of his works was 
the whole work taken together.” There can bo no doubt that, aa 
Mr. Arnold says, “ there are portions far higher iu worth and &r 
moro free from fault than others ”; but it would not Ite impos¬ 
sible to select another volume of passages from Byron as good ae 
the present selection. Such an attempt in the case of Words¬ 
worth would result iu ludicrous failure. Every passage in the 
later cantos of ChUde Moi'old is like every other; and almoit the 
only advantage of selection is that fragmentary reading diigiuses 
the impression that Byron deliberately versified his reminiscences 
of travel, much as Scott, according to the publisher in Moore's 
Tteojtsnng l*ost~hag, started from the North for London, and,, 
beginning with Rokuby, “ meant to do all the gentlumen's seats by 
the way.” Mr. Arnold's extracts from the tales in verse will 
perhaps surprise and disappoint readers who had not hitherto 
reconsidered or revised their youthful admiration of Byron. The 
combats of llossan with the Giaour, a^ of Selim with the 
followers of Giiifar, though fluent and spirited, are &r inferior to 
the battles and single combats of Scott. The fjuniliar opening 
of the Corsair, with the lines— 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts w boundless, and our loalf sa Awe— 

and the passage which followe, is on a level with the prise poema 
of Miluian, Fraed, or Macaulay. The best excuse for the affected V 
archaisms at the beginning of ChUde ILarold is that the poem waa 
then in a tentative stage, &om which it soon emerged to a higher 
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Ib|^ It wag perhftps icaicelj worth while to repeat the 

That now Childo Harold was aoro aiok at heart, 

And from hia fellow bacchanals would flee. 

'Tie Mud, at timea the aollen tear would start, 

* But pride congealed the drop within his ec. 

Some of the extraeta from Don Juan are little hotter than 
doggrel; and, indeedi the finer parte of the poem ore constantly 
marred by the flippancy and ostentatious carelessness of noigh- 
houring passages. The satiric genius of llyron is not exhibited 
in the trifling rhymes addressed to Murray, for which Byron's 
sayage attack on George IV. under the name of VitelliuB might 
have been odvanti^ously substituted. It might perhaps have 
’ been desirable to insert the whole of the powerful and humor- 
OUB Vmon Judgment The ** Isles of Greece,” the graceful 
** FaieweU to Thomas Moore,” the Maid of Athens,” the 
to Napoleon Bonaparte,” and other selected poems convoy 
a juster impression of Byron’s lyrical facility. The dramatic 
section ooniistiV aa might be expected, of extracts from poems 
written in the form of dialogues. There is, properly speaking, 
nothing dralnatic in Manfred or Chtn, and the Venetian dramas 
and Sardtmapalm are artificial and tiresome. Manfred is, to use 
a phrase not invented, in Byron's time, a monogram of a moody 
misanthrope, decorated for stage effect with supernatural trap- 
pinaa. The last and best line—** Old man, 'tis not so difficult to 
dk^—contradicts all the previous tenour of the poem.. With the 
aid of a dozen capricious and monotonous Spirits, the hero con- 
atanUy meditates or attempts suicide in vain, being reserved to 
die a natural death when his store of querulous blank verse is 
exhausted. 

Mr. Arnold would probably admit that in all Byron's works 
there is not one perfect line; but he agrees with Mr. Swinburne 
in BBcrilnDg to the poet the high qualities of sincerity and 
strength.” Both attributes may be allowed to exist, although it 
would, perhaps, be necessary to frame a specinJ definition of sin¬ 
cerity toi the purpose. The constant nfiectatiou of melancholy 
and mystery must be remembered in conjunction with tlie genuine 
feelings which may entitle Byron to the praise of sincerity. As 
to his strength there is no room fur controversy, though it was, 
perhaps, more conspicuously exhibited in his letters and in his lifo 
than in the poetry to which ho owes his world-wide fame. Few 
men in any gonerolion have been bis superiors in wit, in vigour, 
and in general brilliancy. iSomo of his most popular works might 
have h^TL written by the cleverest of men almo^l without the aid of 
poetical genius. There is probable no other instance of a poet who 
was so incapable of sound poetical criticism, liis uxtravagant 
praises of Pone may, perhaps, bo partly explained by bis love of 
paradox, and by his wish to mortify contemporary rivals. With 
iShakspoaro and Milton ho had little sympathy ; and it is dillicult 
to believe that he could have cared for Dante. His high-flown 
eulogy on Goethe was not founded on any knowledge of the poet's 
works, for Byron was ignorant of German. Jt was to his credit 
that personal friendship enabled him to appreciate tho wonderful 
genius of ShoUey. It may bo doubted whether Mr. Arnold is 
correct in his statement that Shelley sincerely felt, and was 
right in feeling, that Byron was a greater poetical power than 
himself.” He glorified his friend in lofty verse as 

Tho Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fnnjo, 

Over his living head, like llcuvcn, i.t liont; 

and he felt for him tho exaggerated respect which conscious 
dreamers pay to accomplished men of the world ; but in one of hi.s 
letters Shelley remarks that his relations with Byron would bo 
easier if he were not himself aware of his claim to intellectual 
equality. Shelley could not be ignorant that nil their common 
mends esteemed him a poet of a higher order than ].tyron. Never¬ 
theless, Mr. Arnold is right when ho observes that ** those who 
extol Shelley as the poet of clouds, the poet of sonnets, am only 
saying that ho did not, in fact, lay hold upon the poet’s right 
subject-mattor.” In felicity of luusical diction Sbulloy is lar 
superior to Byron. His most distinctive excellenco is, as in the 
case of Wordsworth, unintolligihle to foreigners who aro tiecuissarily 
unacquainted with tho nicer peculiarities of the Biiglish language. 
The rapid flow of Byron’s vorse, with its easily understood passion 
and invecUve, has made him almost the sole ropieseutativo on the 
Oontinent of the Knglish poetry of tho present century. Ho has 
the groat merit of being never obscure} and ho reflected, to the 
delight of England and of EuroiMj, tho iiew'ost version of a theory 
of dineontent. Mr. Arnold perhaps takes Byron’s Janguago too 
aeriously when he praises him for “ wnging against the tionsorva- 
tism of the old impossible world so fiery battle.” By accident he 
found himself on the liberal side; and ho expressed tho opinions 
of the party with confident iteration. It was not the cynical 
make*beTieve of his owm aristocratic class which drove him to 
fury.” BersonM dissatisfaction had much mure to do with lus 
opinions and his declamations than any kind of doctrine. The 
tbooretical opinions of a poet aro of secondary iiuporlonee, even 
where they place no impediment on tho oxprcj^siou of his •juiiiu.^, 
Bhelley ceased for tho time to be a poet when ho occupied liiiuself 
with iantastic projects of reforming the world. run turned his 
rough political sympathies to better literary account. l'erlni])s 
Ibe&st proof of h£i title to enduring fume is tlie fact that his 
popularity has survived two generations. Moro tlian fifty years 
have passed since Mr. Mill fancied that he had ceased to be on 
' friendly terms with Mr. Roebuck, because one of them preferred 
Byron and the other Wordsworth. It may lie hoped thot not 
ev'en bookworms or metaphysicians aro capahlo of similar per¬ 


versity now i but the two parties still exist, and the weight of 
one may balance the numhors of the other. Mr. Arnold sympa¬ 
thizes wuth both, though, even as an editor of Byron, he retains 
his opinion of the superiority of Wordsworth. In the frequent 
intervals which separate in either cose tho happiest efforts of the 
poet, Byron often proves himself a brilliant rhetorican, while 
Wordsworth is prosy and dull; hut epigrams have os litUe to do 
witli poetry as platiLudos. The true test of poetical art was 
symbolized by A^lschylus and Euripides in Hades, when they 
alternately placed their most sonorous lines in the scales of 
Dionysus. One perfect verso outweighs whole volumes of spirited 
declamation. Mr. Arnold regards as a chief merit of Byron the 
wrath which prompted his donimciation of established creeds and 
institutions; but fierce indignation produces the verses of Juvenal 
and not of Ijucretius or Virgil. 

Not tho least interesting part of Mr. Arnold’s too short preface 
consists of his discussion of earlier criticisms, and especially of 
some well-known remarks of Gootlie, who said that Byron was 
“ unquestionably the greatest talent of the century.” Mr. Arnold 
thinks that talent” was intentionally distinguished from genius; 
hut probably the colloquial barbarism was used without any 
doliniio purpose. “ The English may think of Byron what they 
please ; hut it is certain that they can point to no poet who is to 
he compared to him. lie is different from tho rest, and in the 
main greater.”^ Mr. Arnold shows much ingenuity in explaining 
away superlative praises which roaUy show only that Goetne, like 
humbler men, was capable of hvperbolical language. On the same 
or another occasion Goethe said that Byrun, ** os soon as he begins 
to reflect, is a child.” The various pritposilious aro wholly irre¬ 
concilable, but the exaggerations on either side may be set off 
QgaiuBl one another, Goethe, with all his nccomplishmeuts, was 
not n master of the niceties of English style, nor was he otherwise 
infallible. Like on early commentator on Aristotle or on the 
Scriptures, Mr. Arnold deduces from his text the conclusions 
which have approved themselves, in tho first instance inde¬ 
pendently, to his own judgment. It would be indecorous or pro¬ 
fane to hint that his master was wrong, insteorl of undertaking 
with subtle reiiuemonts to explaining his meaning away. The 
justest and most sincere estimate of Byron which Gootho at any 
time pronounced is to be found in tho fanciful character of 
Euphorion in the Second Tart of Faust It is one of the most 
wonderful of Goethe's iutelluctual exploits to have conferred 

E o<*,tic substance and beauty on an allegory which in loss masterly 
aiuls would have been tedious and frigid. Ilelon, fearing the 
resentment of Mcnelaus, is advised by Mephietophelos, in the dis¬ 
guise of riiorcyas, to take refuge in a castle which, during the 
absence of tho ISpartan king, has been occiifdod by a sti'ango^nd 
of heroes from the North, whose king and leader la no other than 
Faust. Tho newcomers are the German and Scandinavian con¬ 
querors of a distant age, under epunyiuic chiefs or dukes, German, 
Norman, Saxon, and Frank. Mure fully to represent the spirit of 
modijvvnl chivalry, Faust wooes Helen in mogmloquent and almost 
ouphui^tic pLrasc; ami tho pair, representing the union of classic 
and modern imagination, retire alone into the hulls of I'niist's 
Golliic stronghold. Soon afterwards rhorcytw informs the chorus 
of captive Trojan maidens, who are also elemental spirits, of the 
birth of a wondrous child of Fiuist and Helen, who, like Hermes 
in the _Homeric hv mil, is active and daring from his birth. 
Euphoriou, who is in general modern art or poetry, and moro 
specilicalJy Byron, is Kupornalurally agile, but unable to fly. To 
tlio alarm of his jMiivnts, he lises by leaps uud bounds to tho top of 
otherwiij)' iuucre:v^ible rocKs, where in a cleft he finds a mantle 
and a iiarp, with which he a.'^suiuus the semblance of Apollo. 
After u dialogue conducted in the graceful lyrics of which Goethe 
alone had tho secret, Eupliorion, as he climlw higlier, knows from 
tho soa nround him that he is on the Felnponuesus, perhaps at 
AlisfioJonghi, and bis song passes into a warlike strain appro¬ 
priate to the Greek onterpriso of liis famous jirototypo. He 
imagines that wdngs are sprouting from his shouldcro, and he 
commits himself to the air. His garments bear him up for a whilo, 
and a Ihisli of light follows his course; but, in the words of thu 
stage direcli 311 , “ A beautiful youth lalL at iho feet of his parents, 
and it is tluoiglil that in the dead a well-known form is recog¬ 
nized; but the bodily ])ait at once di^apjicurs, the glory {aw'vule) 
shoots up to lieaieii like a comet, the dross, mantle, and lyre re¬ 
main on the ground,'’ The chorus laments him in a dirge which 
obviously relates to Byron:— 

Jlotu lo nil that cnrlh c'.uild give thoc, 
lli«h tVinjIntljcra, iiiiglity piiwer, 

Loiil 10 tlu'c, alas \ too e.irly 
Sii:it.<'Ia!d nAViiy lliy youth's iVosh (lower ; 
riurcimr ;',l'’UU.’C llio world to lueQiiUi'e, 

I'ity for nil hearts that tuo.m, 

(flowing love of uohl.ht w'ooieu, 

Aiul a luusio nil iloiic own. 

Tho chorus thou laments that he threw himself by his own choice 
into the inextricable net of destiny, and that he broke violently 
with custom ond with law; but ui last his lofly spirit gave the 
victory to a pure resolve, and he sought a noble object, but he could 
not succeed. As it to rcuiiud the caieless reader that Euphorion 
personifies modern poolry in its mo»t popular writer, Phorcyas or 
Mephistophoica lakes up llio vole, the mautle, and the hre lor the 
behoof of Bj run's Hucce^iboi.s and imitators. As !Sir Theodore 
Martin has failli fully Tendered the siteech:— 

Itnre trcaainu iro\y is llicav to vi.sw ; 

'i'lic ll imu [i.Oi •ii'ja;i;>cHri.(l, 'lia tcuu^ 
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Yfl U tim worl<l no whit the W(»rae* 
lltTi' i-i oMDii'/li to conserratc 
, A Ji-filon ol' the sona of verhA. 

'I'o .swilt^'r eiivv, uiiiliec, liuti*, ' 

Aninn.;.>i the |i«>ptnHli>r ciimv; 

AikI if to ffivo thejii fronini too 
hmjioss niy power, at Jenst roiitV:^? 

I can Mijjply thi-ui with the tliviih. 

J'Vmi the whole episode it nifty be iiiforrcd ihnl, in Goethe’s jndjr- 
jnonl, the Muse of lijToii was only half divine, 'i’lie relics of 
J'iunhoriuu sorve only ior vul^rar uses. On the other lintid, the dr(*s3 
of llfleu, or the study of chissic art, who uIao vanishes after Iho 
loss of her child, boars I'uust far away from the earth:— 

llohl IhsM Any— 

*Ti^ not imlml tlu' uoul.h s'i thou host lost, 

Yet S'* lliR thiuir (liviiu*. Turn to nec jiiut 
Its jiiiiM-li'h;-. virtue, nij'l usci ni] in uii; 

JIif;ii o‘er ull coiuiium 'twill {n ;ir tlus* on, 

Wiiftid on ether, Imif' tth thou t 11}. 

TIio K.irao jnd^'uieut is indicated hy the frequent refoivtico 1o 
IJyron’s clwirncter and history ns di.slinofuishcd from his poelic 
f,'(*nius. In Holou, tlio roi)refii*ntrili\e of Greek untiqnily, there is 
zioLliin;r pcrsoual. Altliuiiprli an e\:iiiiiinatioii of lliu o]i]nions of 
so consiilorablo a critic «» Giielhe is iuteri‘*tino', and possihly iu- 
nlriictive, tho ivsult, if it were certainly sucertaineil, ia not 
decisive of the cnntiovcrsy on th« murita of Dyroii, 'J'Jie natiiinl 
and Uyitiiimlo iud;;e6 of the worth of the poet i*vo those who npeak 
his mothor-t'jniTUc. 


. Tin: iirouLANDS ni- scoti.a'aD. 

nir) 7 %] 100 KS are ie;ja: le!.: witli very diflerent fcelin;rb by 
VT the tf)nri^tH wlio iLsu them, by tlic holol-ke‘pera and alini)- 
lieeper.s of Ihe cimntries they desinibe, and, l.isily, by the inilives 
Ilf tlio.so coLintrieis \v1m keeji ueilhor Hlinpa nor inns, and fire 
annoyi'fl, no' bimelittcd, by iiivimion. I'ho tourist, the nnulerti 
lioni.'ul, )»jj-.n’ils Ilia ivd-co\eie'l f/iiide-book us one of liis dearest 
triMsures. He earri(*s it uluuit in his poolvot, and consnUa it 
bffoui ho ventures to climb a iiiil or admire a picluiv. lie weara 
it like the badpv of nil hi.i rnce, with an air of ]>rido which ia 
nlniust iin,‘iccount:ible. 'J'Jn'. air of the touri.-it is tlinl of a warrior 
in a conquered (HMinlry. lie p^cucrally a<*nnis, njoreoxor, to think 
liimself a lueritorioua e.vplojvr of districla bitlicrto s.-arcely 
known to any but llio co^^tpiler of his monitor. Tho hotel- 
lu-eper and the slio]>kec].i*r welcomo the iipponrancH of jfuidc- 
lio'iKa, Htoipped tip with rn^a and pl.iiils, na the poet wcleoine.s tbo 
Jirat HWiillow, or, if he be an iCfthetic poet, the dallodils Hull 
canio befuro the swallow dares. Guide-books are n aiijii 
of llio sweet eeneon when Cockneva uuu.t pay exorbitant 
prices for the pri\ilep:o of passing sleepless uiLrhta in crowded 
coffee-rooms. Hut tho less merceniivy cbildrcii of any 
country, especially of a beautii'ul and niouiitamous country 
like (Scotland or the Lako district, look on guiile-booka 
ng the mark of the Ileast. These volumes attract ever-incrcaKiiig 
hands of vngrom inou and dowdy irropre. .siblc 'women into regions 
of which quitit and solitude were the charms. Wordiworth used 
to Icol this very much. AVo do not know that hi* over wrote a sonnet 
against guido-bookiii; but, if ho did not, it was bocauso ho linrl ex¬ 
pended his energy in attacks on ririlways. 'Jhc natives of the AVest- 
UKireland and Uumberlaud hills and lakesidea havo a natural and 
tindying antipathy to tourists. It is not pleasant if your lathers 
have left you a homo by the silent shores of AN'inderniero or on 
SDine fttiry island of "a lake to hear ’Arry howling his lyrical 
liunents lor “The Good Young Man who Died” i^dor your 
windinva, or cnchniUing the ear of night with a per&rmanc’e on 
the French horn. Uoatfuls of ’Arrics make the still moonlit nights 
hideous on the English lakes, and coaches laden with this variety 
of onr species will soon be toiling over every road in the IJigh- 
hinds. Dvory little lishing-iiin will he full of men in preposterous 
tweeds, who will flog the amber pools with every absurd fly and 
patent artificial minnow that caii be found in the shops of tho 
Strand. Only along the beautiful north-wustora coast there are 
few inns, and nature and the divine race of lairds have everything 
their own way. This is uu arrangement disliked by Mr. Baddeley, 
the author of u clever, though flipjpaut, Guide-book to the High¬ 
lands of tScotlond which has just been published. 

AVe cannot sympathise with Mr. Baddeley's purpose. We re¬ 
gard tho Highlands as Clough did the beautiful pool— 

1 uAine not its name, lest inqui-itivc tourists 

lluut it, and ni;ike it u lion, and get it at lost into guide-books. 

ITuraftQ nature is selBsh enough to wish that tourists would bo 
content to leave tho llighlnnas unvisited. Mark Twain has re- 
gi'cUcd tlmt Chiistopher Columbus ever discovered tho New World, 
and it sccras almost a pity that Walter Scott discovered Scotland, 
Tho pei^e and ouiot of the hills is gone, an^ what is still inoro 
provoking, all the waters ore over-fished. Bat regrets are vain. 
Jn spite of the landlords of Scotch inns (who recdly have done 
their best to frighten visitors away), people will come, ond climb, 
and flsh, and sketch, and light fires, and leave buttery pieces of 
uewBimper and empty eggshells by the sldo of every bum and in 
tJveiT giwn place and on every high hill. We must, wo presume, 
take Iblogs as we find*them, nud admit that, if a hew Guide-book 
tu the Highlands was a necessity, Mr. Baddelpy has done his work 
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Bufiioiently well. It ia not so miimtely iolTonnad or daboiate 
best of all these works, Tht SpoHmutn'^ Ow^ioBeUterndf^^sSj^^ 
the modern CaWdoniaii Polytkhion. Mr.'Baddel^ theflwitfg 
alone, and addresses people whose mild ^biUon satisfied by ’ 
Scotch climbing, or whose enviable simplicity leads them to euimqpe 
tbftt “ ono of the chief objects oftouring is'a temporary relief from' 
all cam and worry.” 

I'here is some interest in Mr. Baddeley^e meml retearks on the 
subject of tnivelling in Scotlund. Why is it eo expensive? Not 
bocauso tho railways mnko heavy charges, and not, eaysour author, 
because tho piiees on hoard the steamers are exorbitant. For 
our own part wo think*one shilling and threepence for a glass of 
brandy and socla-walor nn almost prohibitive tariff. But Mr, 
Iladdoley is satisliod with the Clyde and VVestern steamers. Ho 
finds what ho calls the “ he'e noiro of Scotch touriw” in the hotel 
chiirgi'H, which uro aniH/ing. “Ho that will to Cupkr maun to 
Ciijiar,” HHYs tho Scotch proverb. Ue may be “ charged ‘ bedr and 
nUoiidanco^ for tho privilege of extending himself on three chairs 
in a coffee-room, without a shred of covering beyond that 
wliich he cuiTied on his person, and of lieing woke up by the 
arrival of the mail at 3 I'.M.” But be will have been at Cupar, or 
whorover it may be, ami for f.he rest of his life can repose on the 
coiisciousiiosH <if the feat. Next to exorbitant hotel people,'Mr. 
B.iddeley objects to “ tho landed proprietary of BcotUnd, which is 
olteii opposed t() tho extension of tourist lacilitiBS.” This oppo¬ 
sition of the laiulod pi'0])ri(>taTy ks based upon the laws which may 
or may not prevail in tho planet Saturn (that uomes wlthiti' tlie 
keu of Mr. GhiiGtono’s astronomical economy), but which certainly 
regulato the distribution of human wealth. An old Highland 
oliiefin ScoLl’ri limo used to say that a laird's importance once 
dtqw'.uded on the nuiiibi'r of clansnion on his estate, next on tho 
black cattlo, iioxt on the sheep; “and I suppose/'Paid the old 
man, “ that wo shall come down to reiikoning rata and mice.” 
I’his proplipcy has not Ijclmi exactly fulfilled : but now a laudlord'a 
ple.isiiiro and woallh di‘pond on groiwo nnd deer. It is not in 
uatnro that lio slnmld like to have tourist “ stravaguing” through 
his forests and over hia moors. Mr. Baddeloy bmjs innocently, 
“ \V\* tliink that the sport has very little to fear from the 
nninbi'i' of loinists wlio would avail themselves of a tree pass 
over nil the deer lorosle in Scotland, if it were gmnted to 
tiiem.” Doe'll ho not know that that proud animal, the slag, 
will not even endure a slicpherd ncn.r iho wastes where ho 
wundois, and in late October makes love and war? It is 
olteii provoking to lie prevented from crossing a particularly 
biftiitilul expanse of bealh or skirting a loch side in Scotland, 
because the deer must iiot bo disturbed. Perhaps stalking is a 
“ culpable luxury/' but it has not yet been abolished by any 
St!t>tch Land Act, and while landlords gain pleasure nnd profit 
from their fon*.«ts, they will be “opposed to the extension of tourist 
facilitioa/’ After all they are no womo than Woixlsworth, whose 
opposition tu the extensiou of tourist facilities we have cnmineoted 
on already. Mr. Baddeley, correctly we think, finds the chief 
charm of llighland scenery in tho glens and in tho coasts. As for 
the uiountaiub he doclarea Ibat there are “ far too many of thorn. 
Thi‘ir niuitiplidiy is M’dirisome. . . . Scotch mountains are not 
individually strung’ enough to bear the constant and close couiputi- 
tiun which they carry 011 with each other.” That is an English, 
and oven a (^cUucy, view of the matter. Mr. Baddeley also 
surpriHOB us by saying that the “full of tho leaf is fatal to 
the beauty of the glens.” AVe should have said that tho glens 
wore never so lovely as in the fall of tho leaf, when 
the red cUi&lers of the rowan vie with the golden tresses 
of the birds nnd the innumerable tints of the bracken. But 
Mr. Baddeley holds that bracken ia scarce in Scotland. Has 
he ever seen the West Argyleshire coast, when the snow lies 
brilliantly white on the hills, while the seas and skies are as blue 
and the sun almost as brilliant ns they are on the Mediterranean 
coasts ? He mnko.^un exception “ in favour of real winter weather,” 
uud probably oiilj means that wet winter days, when all the leaves 
havo fallen, are nut very attractive in the llighlands, a propositios 
which even the palrlotism of Professor lilackie could scarcely 
dispute. 

In one lespect—namely, his treatment of historical assooiationB^ 
we think that Mr. Baddeley really deserves to be handed over to 
Professor Blackie’s tender mercies. Tho Professor would probably 
smuko him to death in a cave, or keep him in a pit, plentifully 
supplied with cold salt beef and finnan baddooks, but deprived of 
any but sea water, till he died of thirst. It was in these and 
similar ways that the grand old Celts satisfied their magnifidont 
passiou for I'eveuge. And does not Mr. Baddol^ deserve some 
such trcatmtntl’' JlespeBcs of thi past of tho HigUanda, when 
the soil was rich in men, not in red deer jmly, wiui undisguised 
contempt:— 

In tho following pnges w« have touched as lightly os possible on those 
sanguinary episodiis of clnn hiatery with which many of the moat favoured 
sputa in the IlighlamU are unfortunately ossociaied. Healtliy apprc^atlon 
of tt beautiful sevno can hardly be enhanced by the knowledge that some 
ilesporatv deed of rapine or revenge has been perpetrate In it; and, sooth 
to say, sueh deeds, best fitted fc>r record in tho pages of 0 **i)enny dmadful/* 
form the staple commodity of Htgtilsnd tradition. The stories, as told, 
contain no redeeming feature of either heroism or generosity, and we are 
inucli mistaken if, by their constant ropotitlou, the cl^aoter of the old 
Highland claus ii not greatly traduced. 

Is Ossiaii no hatter than the compiler of a penny dieadful P It is 
by remarks like these that tho sentiment of a picturesoue poople 
is lacerated, and Highland innkeepers are driven to the wild justicj 
of extortion. Mr. Baddeley has annoying passages like this, 
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alB^ AdlM ve pan an old bnHal-grotind catled Tatum- 
tar^M. * tha place of great slaughter/ sa named firom a terrihle 
nUn fif^eone five cer.'juries^ago« wherein * Mae met Mac* with 
the .^oal sangainaij eomhciuences.’* Many even of hia tourist* 
jnddm might be ghm to know more of the great clan light, and 
the nameSi at least, of courageous men who dwelt where now ia 
'solitude. Indifferent, apparently, to William Drummond and Den 
Jonson, Mr. Baddeley remarks that ** haunted Hswthornden ** is 
glinted hjr card-sharpers. He chaffs Scott*s famous description of 
(the chaee. in the Ladi/ of the Lake, and obsoives, without regret, 
that ** the historian would have had to substitute for Coiknluglo 
Ford” ** the great sluice of the Glasgow Waterworks.” Theso 
are blemiahes in taste, and show that Mr. Baddeley has a limited 
and very modem interest in tho country he describes. But his 
maps, luts of Gaelic names, and gouerol information are clearly, 
J ana, we think, adequatelj^, drawn and comuiled, and tho book is 
^ handy and sure to bo useful. Its defects will not prevent it from 
11 bomg popular. 


LUCK; AND WHAT CAME OF IT.* 

T he author of Zur/i;; and Wluit Came of It is Ipss wily than 
the common sort of novelists. Ue button-holes his critics in 
an introduction, wherein he advertises his work in terms at once 
explicit and ingenuous. IIo warns the gentlest of gentle readers ” 
that they are not to expect ‘‘ any uuconscionahle amount of whot 
is erroneously called eeneation” from him; that th<‘y will 
hanker” in vain offer details of bigamy, seduction, or inystc'- 
rioua murder ”; and that it will not bo theirs to sigh over the 
unmerited afflictions of a beautiful governess,*' or “ adniiro t he 
all but superhuman skill, ingenuity, and cunning of a detective police 
offleer, with more brains in his head than Lortl Thiurlow, or any 
other Lord Chancellor who even looked wiser than it was po 3 .sihle 
for any legal luminary to be.” What tho gentlest of gi*ntl« readers 
have to bok forward to is ** a plain, unvarnished tale ” of “ the loves, 
the hc^os, tho fears, tho joys, tho sorrows, tho fortunes, the misfor¬ 
tunes, the ups and downs, the reverses and tho succt'-^.'cs, of tin* 
sons and daughters of an ordinary ICnglibh liounchold, told in 
language that, if unpretending, aspires to ho good English, with 
ovorv word iu its proper place, and no words too raajiy.” If any of 
Dr. Mackay’s incidents seem extravaganl, it is the fault, not of Ins 
invention, but of “ his perhaps too literal adhercncn to a fact which 
he kneto to be a fact"; always supposing, that is to say, that “ ho 
or anybody else ” can be said to “ know anything to bo a real, 
indubitable fact.” This, he reflects, with p(‘ciiliar caution, “is 
far more than the author would like to assert of anything.” JIo 
goes on to observe that “ anyhow ” ho “ has not written the book 
idly, but with as much coiiscicntiousntsss as any arch bishop ever 
put into a sermon.” The honourable boldness of tliis assert inn 
IS not to bo gainsaid. Dr.^Mackay, however, is afraid of its cll'ect 
on the gentlest of gentle reudiu’s; for he hastens to add that be 
docs not “consider his novel to ht^ u sermon, or anything like 
one,” and does not “ wish any reader, gentle or ungentle,” to do 
80 either. “ Torhaps,” Dr. Mackay oj>ine 8 , “ like the epi.stlo f)f 
Hubert Burns to his * young friend,’ one of the finest of his im¬ 
mortal poems, there may bo more of song in it than of sermon, 
and more of a faithful portrayal of tho virtues and tho follio.s of 
human life in our day and society than of cither.” And, with a 
light and sparkling cry of “ Vogue la galore,” lio dates his worlc 
OH gallantly ns Balzac liiuiself might have dono; and the geiith‘j,t 
of gentle renders are launched on llio swift current of his history 
witnout more ado. It will he slrnngo indei'd if somo of them do 
not refrain from tho adventure. They havo heard their author's 
opinion of what lies before them, and tlio opinion is not ultogetlun* 
encouraging. In tho hearing, loo, they havo discovered that 
J)r. Mackay has some knowlcdgo of metaphysics, has hoard of 
Lord Thurlow, is capable of rawfiuotatiou, regards his English 
with decent pride, thinks lightly of ai'chblshops and thek si'mion.^, 
has peculiar ideas as to the superfluous in words, and has not born 
able to make up his mind if his novel is a song, or “ a plain, 
unvaroisbod tale,” or a “ faithful portrayal of the virtues and tho 
follies of human lifo in our day and society.” And to the priiclis^ed 
novel-monger information of this sort is thi^ roversu of reassuring. 

Dr. Mackay’s story is one of lost heirs and strawberry 
marks. Its principal personages are tbo Hon. Archibald llaugh- 
ton, miller and maltster, and manufaciurcr of agricultural in¬ 
struments ; his wife, Jeanie, wte Kutherford of Knoclvshoggle, 
who speaks an “ incurable Doric ”; his son, Jlorbort, a young 
man with a turn for sculpture and original ideas on tho sub¬ 
ject of marriage with models; his nephew, Lancelot; and 
^is two daughters, Euphemia and Ettie, the hitter of whom 
expreasee herself in n mixed dialect of hhiglish and slang, while 
the first—a beiim full of sentiment, Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses, and ** Hteraiy* aspirations ”—delivers herself in the 
stately and sonorous language of her author himself. The hero 
is a ce r tain Oscar Lebrun. Oscar, who is Mr. Haiw'hton’s 
foreman, is a well-made man,” with au aristocratic edr 
and bearing . . . tho grace of a gentleman, who seems to 
have been Dorn a gentleman, aud to be maintained in that rank 
by bis innate qualities and not by externals.” He is a Freuch- 
man and a Oonraiunist, but be “ speaks English as well as 
^y Englishman,” being much given to the use of poly- 
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syliabloB, and to the employmeut of ^Giko” ah a conjoncliou. 
' A child of the pwful “ Mary Ann,” be plays the piano in his 
leisure hours, and nourishes a secret passion for the gifted 
Euphemia, which impels him to blusli when he meets and dolTs 
his hat to her. Euphemia is deeply touched by these manifc's- 
tations of sentiment, aud is not slow to entertain a seervA 
tenderness for their author! Tho Ilauglitons are encountered 
first of all in Paris. There, “sonio five or six w'eeks b^^fore 
the clo!?e of tho Parliametitiiry Session of i869,”iutho reading- 
room of the Hotel dii Louvre, Mr. Ilaughion is seen in the act of 
“ awuiling the dilatory procoeclings *’ of Mrs. liaughton and tho 
girls, to whom ho is engaged for “ a liLth* dinner in the Palais- 
itoyal,” and of being recalled to England by telegram to contest 
th«! borough of Swiuslon in tho Liberal intcre.<)t. From Swinston, 
where the hells “ring a iiT'rry penl” for the Liberal victor, 
the llmightons move to London, wlicro the head of the house, 
after taking the oaths and his scat, and shaking hands with tho 
Wpeakor and jMr. Glynn, “ the urbane and accomplished whip,” 
diiiessolomnly—“ by invitation,” indued—with tho speculator, .lolm 
BiggltisLy, Al.P. for Kiliuacnoise, Lord O’Monaghan, a needy Irish 
peer, and liis o^YU brother. Colonel Iliiuglitun, and he is pictured 
to us drinking lloinanuc (.’onli,and hearing an active part iu many 
})iige.s of elaborate, hut tedious, conversation. From London the 
family proceed to Ohan, viti Edinhurglj, at which city they 
are fouud shopping in'lVincc's Strerd, and putfiug up (for tho 
fiiiko of local coloiu*) at “ AlacClrcgor's Jfoyal Ilolol.” These 
exciting uxperienci's over, they “lake tlio train to Greenock, 
avoitling Glasgow, aud hotweun 11 hie ;ind ten in tho forenoon find 
thonifudve.s snugly on hoard the steamship lunitj amid a motley raiil- 
tiludo of people hound for Ardrisliaig ami the west coiisl. ’ At Obon 
they are joined by IJigglo-sby, who iMjrsiiadeM liaughton ptre to in- 
vusi 20,000/. iu oue of his banks, and by the (/MonughaiJ^ who deler- 
miues to marry Ettie; and they iudulgo in intellectual talk to nn 
extent unpariilleled in fiction. Of couv.-io they ntoam to .Stalla and 
Iona. It is a solemn and improving p.^bStagG. “ Euphemia 
IJaughlon laid been a diligent reader of the poetry and romance of 
Sir Walter hicoLt, and these scones, fiiiniliar to her imiigination, 
burst upon hor delighted eyes in all thoir physical luility, infusing 
her wliiilo being with a sense of joy aud of uuticipatiou realized, with 
which she found no one to sympathi/e so completely a.s her brother, 
lie, with an artist’s eye,” Jte. They gaze with rapture (ui “ tlie iindtuit 
ciisllo of Duurt” (the scene of an incident “ cominenior.itod by 
Thoinna Campbell in his lialUid of CUvnnnt^ and by Joanna ISaillio 
iri'lier tragedy of The Fiimilff Liujcud"), nwiii on Ardtornish, and 
Arcs, “ and many other castles celebrated in immortal verso ” 
besides; aud, as they ga/e, JCupli(jmia reads “from Auderaoirs 
(Jaule to the liighlamh—o. model of wliat a guide-book ought to 
hii—a general descriptiuu of those robber eyries, those pictii- 
resrpio roinnaufs of liiiie.s and iiKuiners long since passed away.” 
hjooii the steaniev i.s found “breiisling the wild waves of tbo 
Ardnamurclian shore,” while ^Ir. irmiuhtun plunges into conversa¬ 
tion with a Gorman profetsor. The Inlk ^ets more intellectual than 
ever, tho rrofessor going so far as to quote tho Gaelic root of 
“ Stalla,” and to say of Dr. Johnson, a writer of whom Dr. Mack.ny 
does not approve, ” Er war eiu diimuier Esel.’ At Stalla “the 
ladies light up tlie whole sci'iie with tin; hrilliniit colours of thoir 
cosLuruea '; and I'iuphomia presses her brother’s Imnd, and 
wliispors, “This exceed.s all I had ever imagined.” Straightway 
“ a venerable person, who looked like an Ihiglish elorgynian,” pro¬ 
poses that “ the whole party should join in tho Doxology,” and, 
“ loading oil* in a deep bonorous voice,” i.s “ quickly joined by 
nearly all present,” Euplieiui.i cbpecirtlly distinguibhing ’her.self, and 
asserting her claim to tins jioutic loiiiperament with great succe.s 8 . 
On the return journey tho I'rofesser cornea brilliantly to the front 
again, huibliug with valuable iiiforiiiation and tho profoiiiidesfc 
r.'llections. A caaiml thundor.^tonu liius no jsiut of efloct on him, 
llioiigh Uigglcshy well nigh dies with fiiglit. Go enjoyn tho 
“ uproar of tho elmu'uta *’ in an intellectual manner, and ho 
discinu'se-t eloquently-of liLerature. “ ITuw I envy England 
the pobsivbinii of Shaki 5 pcui*e and Byron, ’ says this un-Gerimni 
Teiittiu. “ My country has no writer that can conipnro with either 
of them, and I* am afraid it never will. Wo cannot oven in.ntch Bobort 
Burns, wdioso Tain O’Slianter rivals Shakspeare, and stands unsur¬ 
passed for its beautiful blending of the grand, tho tender, tho 
Jiumoroua, the grotesque, tho awful, and tho horrible, pervaded by 
a strong undercurrent of wit and common sense. But, look! liow 
this llash has lighted up earth, and air, and sea! Beautiful— 
(‘xcoodingly! ’’ Tho Htafemont that it is tho function of “ mulor- 
currtuiLs ” to “ pervado ” is one, by tho way, woU cale.uhited tv) 
produco a wuird and disturbing elloct on ordinary minds, even 
though it proceed from a German Drofessor iu a thunderstorm. 
But the Ilaughtons are used to tliis sort of thing at home, and liko 
it. Tho Gorman Prores.sur imparls some pages more of informa¬ 
tion, and thou di.'^oppcar.s into space. Ptuhaps ho was no German 
Professor at all, hut only the author in disguieo. Be tins as it may, 
tho linughlonu trout him with great consideration, and leturu to 
hswinstcu much tho better for their trip. 

After this airairs get briskor, and Dr. Mackay’s facts begin to 
come in in gt)od euriiust. liiggle^by runs away and covers 
his retreat with a pretended suieido. He dies in a thunder¬ 
storm years afterwards. Jt is dibcovered that ho has epont his 
bharoboldora* millions in roturuing men to Pailiamuut; a fact 
that reflects great cri Jit on tho acquisitiveness of the British 
Voter. Tho O'Monagluiu burrows money of klr. liaughton, and 
throws Ettie over fur a rich widow' and tor somo tiiuu that 
maiden nurses in her gentle I'ceast ?. hopo that hor pap.v will be 
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able to put the horrid man ” in prison for debt. Meanwhile, an 
Inman steamer f^oes down in mid-ocoan. and the Jtend of the 
Haughtons is on the point of becoming I^ord Ravelsione and of 
inheriting a hundred thousand pounds. Rre he does so, however, 
he requests that search bo made for tho issue of un cldur brother 
of biSf whd had married aud died in Frntico. Seai'cli ia made 
accordingly, and a rightful heir turns up iu the person of Oscar 
Lebrun, whoso ambitiona Fngliah and nristocrotic hearing are 
thus accounted for clearly enougli. (X^enr Las nhoadr told his 
love in polysyllables, and m polysyllablss hns Wii iiifuruied that 
his feoUngs were reciprocated; but at tho mouientof his accession 
to the peerage he is in Paris, hard at work for the “ Mary Ann/* 
and helping on the ruin of the llonapnrte family, lie Bcorim his 
new-found title, of course: but it occurs to him that, if he por- 
Bists in Oommunism, ho will have littlunrno chance of e.'cchnnging 
oratorical vows witli his Ruphonria. lie nt onoo ivfogns his post 
as a regenerator of society, end takes to carrying a sword-cane 
and a revolver; aud soon afterwards bo is shut down in fivoat 
Gerrard Stn*ot, Soho, and taken up for dead. All comes right 
in tho end, hownvor, and tho correct KnpUuiuin and tho noble 
Oscar are duly made one. It is inUTfMtuig to linow iliat, in 
celebration of t!iis auspicious event (as J)r, Maclciiy might suy), 
** the bolls of &wifjfctua rang merry poal.-i ” once more, and 
“ largppsps were given to all the loenl charities.” it is cordially 
to Iw hoped that Lord and Liidy iiuveisUinu lire more onterlaining 
to each other than J)r. Miickuy lisns been iihlo to lunko tlicni to 
his readers, or they must certainly have found the stale of mai'^ 
riago tedious. 

In an underplot wo are tidd of the loves of Jjnncelot Ilauglilon 
and a farmer's daughter, Patty Tidy, l.iiijndot’8 story i:^ more 
amusing than Oscar's, but it is uoi amusing enough, and (ivun 
in tho gentlest of gentle readers il will awaken nothing like 
,ontliusiasm. ilnubtless (Jscav wns n niorllorioiis young iiniti, nml 
thoroughly deserved liis peoragf ar.d Muphemia ; but, us nulliiiig 
seciua to have couio of his *Mu('l:’M)Ut a very dull llclimi, it 
seems almost a pity that he did not clicg to t!:c Coiumuiie, and 
get sliiit by sorau of Oallifot's troi)|'iirs alii.T the burning of Piirb\ 
As for Oscar’s hlsliirinn, it ia evidcit. ihit, wiitn as ho may, 
whether “ idly” <>!' with nicbiepiccopnl (•nii-cientjoii.siiess,” ho is 
far from ouleitainiiig as n nevi-lmt. lie lllt^ dime excellent work 
in Lis time, and il is matter fi)r regret that he has been so ill- 
advised ns to venture oulsiide his peculiar proviiiee in hstters, iiiid 
to tempi fortune with a honk so faulty and so uninti-resting r.s 
Luck; and Whnt Camo of If, iJr. Muckay speaks with great 
scorn of Mias Rniddon and ]\Ir. Anthony Trollope. Put uiuat of 
those who read him will rato Jus claims to superiority very lightly 
indeed, and will feel inclined to wish, for their sake and hi.s own, 
that he had done more to cstahlish them than he has in the pre¬ 
sent publication. 


MOnSHEAD’S HOUSE OF ATKEUS.* 

M U. MOllSIiEAD’S translation of tho Agamemnon was 
noticed by us on its first publication, along with Mr. 
Browning’s extraordinary “ Transcript,” which happened to appear 
at tho same time. Ho has now completed the work by adding 
the two other plays of the Orestenn trilogy; and wo*may sny 
with greater confidence, having the whole before us, what wo 
said of the first instalment, that Mr. Morsbead has achieved one 
of the most successful of J'lnglish verso translations from tho 
Greek. Ho combines qualifications unhappily not always found 
together—scholarship up to the modern staudard, poetical feeling, 
and a command of uraaiatic and natural Kriglish. Tho example 
of living Koglish poets enables a translator at this day to extend 
his ]wwer by using archiUbms and uncommon metrical lot'ras with 
muen more freedom than would have been practicable twenty 
years ago. Mr. Morshend has wisely takon advantage of this. 
Much of his work iu tho choruses and lyric dialogue shows that 
ho has studied Mr. Swinburno and Mr. Morris diligently, though 
not servilely; and, Mr. Swinburne being a devoted student and 
imitator of .^iscbylus, this was not only reasonable and natural, but 
specially appropriate. We do not profess to have minutely couipared 
Mr. Morshead’s work with the halt-dozon or more metrical versions 
of the Orcsteia or of the Agamtmmn which already exist, and of 
which two or three have ^reat merit. But we know enough of 
them to feel justified in saying that Mr. Morshead, while he yields 
to nono of his predecessors in scholarship, has excelled them all in 
endowingbis reproduction of iEschylus with tho force and livingspirit 
of English poetry. To attain this he has deliberately made some 
sacrifice of literalness. Ilia English is iie%’er bald or tame. He 
will expand tho sense of an important word ratbor than lose its 
power. In the choruses he has even renour. .;ud antistrophic corro- 
spondenco, thus laying himself open to the charge of laxity at the 
hands of severe scholars. Our own opinion is, that in an ideal 
translation of iE.schylus—the translation which Mr. Swinburne 
could dve us if ho would—the correspondence would be preserved. 
But, aimr all, the structure of a Greek chorus is a thing ouly half 
understood by scholars (fur we have but a vague knowledge at 
best of the movements which the metrical systems occom- 
THtnled, and which gave them their significance), and it 
is not understood at all by the English renders for whoso 

* Hmut of Atreut; being the Agantemnoitt Libathm-bearera^ and 
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benefft translations are supposed to be made. Thoee who nad 
'Mr. Morsbead’s ver-^e without tho Greek will never miss this 
fc.atiiro. Those who do know the Greek will have it In the Greek, 
and will still find tho translation acceptable as a eompanbn to the 
original. It will not the less help tliem to grasp the poetical 
valiio of passages which, owing to textual aud grammatiesi diffi¬ 
culties, it is difficult uveu for good scholars, reading them in ^ 
(Ireek, to apnrociate ns a wliolo with undisturbed enjoyment, 
'riiifl, wo think, is by no means the least use of a good transktidh, 
and is particularly well supplied by Mr. Morshead's. 

Wo are dealing with a trauslator who can afford to be tested hgr 
difficult passages. Let us take one of Oassandra's speeobes from 
the Ayammnon: — 

fK Ttap^e TTOtvas (jnjiit ^ovktvetw rtva 
XtotT* tivaXictv jc.r.X.—V. 1233 . 

Mr. Morshend I'onders it thus 

For lliH, for this, I say, there plots revenge 
A mw.'M'il lion, voiicliitig in the liiir— 

(iimnliii;; llu' giiui M* 4 uiii}it iim' intister'ii foot—* . 

My iiiiiif—1 hear thu »lave‘n yoke now. 

And lir, ihu lord of who trud down Troy, 

Know-) n. t t'lC fawnin'' troaehcry of tongue 
01'llil.s thing taUe and <1oi;-Itkc—tow her speech 
(Jlo/'M luiil i-Itvld luT piirpoM", tin she win, 
lly ill fitn's l.'ivoiir, t!io iIi‘Bir'*d chance, 

JVjtjvjii!^ li!iu ArC; lo a srerL't: end. 

() siiid ! tin; ut>in *ii nluye her lord— 

Woinar. V vv Ii:it lo.iihhoino iiiini'ticr of the earth 
Were lii ci):n;i:i>i-on ? Tli» dimlilo <«naki'— 

Or Sfyila, Iuti* she dwclU, tlia r«ain:tii\<« hnne, 

(lift raiuid aheut with rai'krt ? Hiinie hng of hell, 

Itaviii'' n Lnu'('hH4upon lu*r kin ? 
llnik! tor 1 liistr lifr now, in awrlc-Mjoy, 

Cry th'! f.Jc. n rrv th.it lolh of hatlh! turiu'd ! 

Il«’w f.iln, ftii-iii.Mi, tci mret Jut chiof ^■o^ll^rc:l! 

Xay tlifii, Icli.vv mo i.nt: wlmt skilL hliof. 

Or iJishclu f y Kain uork-i io Avill -and thou, 

I'llyin/, ui.J k.iv anoa //rr ta'e uw true. 

Any English ro.'ulcM* can jmlgo of tho stylo and expression of this 
for bimsolf; and lliuso wlio will turn to the Greek will find" that 
owry point of the urigitial is thiidy made. Only one critical 
1‘iMimrk oCLMii'd to us, and timt duos ijul iiil'ect this pas.sngo standing 
by itself. The turiiing of an oblir^uu lulu a direct construction in 
llio la^t lino of our cvliMct i.s nn artifice which Mr. Morshead uses 
so constjntly that, though pi'rficlly fair in itself, it almost becomes 
a trick ; and soiuel lines it is used* uu insulHcieut provocation, os 
iu L'um. 691, where the words rA fit) dUiKelv Are expanded into 
ICnjuining, TItou »hah do no unjust thing. 

Wo are teraptod to linger on various passages of tho Agamemnony 
such as Olytemnestra’s spooch over her husband’s body, with its 
all but untranslatable note of triumph— 

sarrjKa 3* tvff eirnKT* ejr* I^fifiyatTfitvoiSt 

This is rendered by Mr. Morshead—not without reminisconce of 
Mr. Browning iu his happier momeuts— 

All iM .'ivowwl, and, aiii I smote, I stand 
WiLh Tout sol llrm upon a finished thing. 

But wo must pass on to the other plays of tho trilogy. Tho 
Choepitora: is in ouo way somewhat easier for the translator than 
other Greek plays, for the very reason that, makes it more trouble¬ 
some to editors. Many of tlio lyric parts have come down to us, 
through the ignorance and blunders of succossive geuerntionn of 
scribes, in such a state that avo cannot say with anything like 
reasonable certainty what .^Escliylus wrote. There is reason to 
suspect that often thu confusion hns been worse confounded by 
rash ottcinpts at cincndatinn, and it is more tiian possible that the 
clue to the true .sense and rending may be hopelessly defaced ox 
lost. One process, not improbably commoner than we yet know, 
and a very destructive one, is the Hiiporscding of a rare word by 
nn ('arly gloss. The gloss itself is corrupted by chirical error, or 
is perceived by a later scribe to be inconsistent with the metre; 
iu tho latter case il i.s rudely emended without regard to context, 
or, it may be, tho error is ascribed to a perfectly sound reading in 
the corresponding strophe, which is tampered with aecordiogly to 
the confusion of the whole passage, in this state of things all 
that am be expected of a translator is to f^ve as best he can what 
be thinks uu tno whole the poet’s general intention is most likely 
to have been; and this Mr. Morshead has done with good judg¬ 
ment. We do not see that he has made use of an ingenious paper 
contributed last year to the Joui 4 ial of Philology by Mr. A. W. 
Verrall, which contains in the first place a discussion of one of the 
most dislocated choruses in this play, and incidentally emendations 
of several other places in the Uresteia. Mr. ’Verralls readings 
seldom fail to improve the poetical effect, and some of them are to 
our miud almost certainly right. Thus, in the Cfmphorm Electra 
(or the Chorus ¥) describes Agamemnon's unhonoured burial 

Awe'eas in hate, 0 mother, Bternty brave! 

As in a foenian*s grave 
Tiiou Inid’st In earth a king, but to tho bier 
No citisen drew near,— 

Thy husband, tiiine, yet fur his obsequies. . 

Thou bad’St no wall arise I 

Orestes replies with the bald and barelj grammatical exolama- 
tion, - , ' 

rA irdr drifusr fXs^, 0^1, ^ 

which ought to mean, if it can, ** Alas I it Is oar shame that thoa 
dost speak ” (Mr. Morshead). Mr. Verrall, havtog anipljr sliowii 
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othenHae that r6 nav la a fayourite corruption in the tragedians, 
and Mpeeiallj in this trilogj^ conjectures 

9 ranfiap arifA^v fXffac, o^toi, 

iif 9oa§ a feitm't burial» Fu upon ii / 

The rmly becomes at once pertinent and pointed. Mr. Verrairs 
for t 6 nap in v. 331 seems to us equally probable. His recon¬ 
struction of the ehorio ode aforesaid, at tv. 935-^72, though too 
daring for an editor to adopt, contains material improvements of 
the sense which a translator might fairly profit by. However, Mr. 
Morshead could not be expected to go beyond the received text *, 
and, indeed, his version may well have been written before Mr. 
Veriall'e article app^red. 

The chief difficulties in the Choephm'CBf as we have stud, are with 
the choruses. ^ But Mr. Morshead does not relax his effort or miss 
his opportunities in the dialogue. Sometimes the ring of the best 
dramatic English is admirably caught, os when Orestes appeals to 
his countrymen as 

Argive men. 

Minions of vnlour, who, with soul uf fire, 

Did make of fenced Troy a ruinous heap. 

So the diort and stem exhortation of Pylades— 

urrapras e^Bpovs rap Btay yyov jrX/ov— 
is veiy happily given:— 

Choose then the hate of all men, not of Gods. 

In the translation of the JCumeniden the same excellence is 
maintained. The following extract from the last stasimon may he 
taken as a specimen: — 

Know, th.it u tlirone Ihere is that may not pnes away. 

And one that sittefh on It—even Fear, 

Seareliiiig with stcsdfaNl eyes man's inner soul! 

Wisdom is child of pain, and burn with many 11 tear; 

Hut who licnccl'orl h, 

What man of mortal mc-n, what nation upon earth, 

I'liat holdctl) iiou;;li(. in uwe nor in the light 
*■ Of inner reverence, bhall worship Kiglit 
As in the older day ? 

Praise not, O man, the life lioyond control, 

Nor tlia^ which hows unto a tyrant's may. 

Know, that the middle way 
Is dearest unto God, and they thereon who wend, 

They !Lhnll achieve thcjBud ; 

Hut they who wander or to left or right 
Arc sinnei-N in His sight. 

Take to thine heart this one—this soothfast word— 

Of wunloniieMs, impiety is eire ; 

Only Irom calm eontrol and sanity nnstirred 
Cometh true weal, the goal of every man’s desire. 

Tho translation, however, must be rend as a whole to appreciato 
the fino perception with which tho varying moods of tho choric 
parts arc realized, and the conmiiind uf English vorso with which 
they arc expressed. It might have been iin improvement to add a 
few notes calling the English reader's attention to the curiously 
technical chamcler of tho motive and argument running through 
the play. The dramatic subject is, in fact, tho suit against Orestes 
for the slaying of his mother. It is taken up by tho ICrinyea ns 
the supernatural avengers of blood, Orestes, who would have 
been one of the natunil avengers, being himself the slayer. But 
otherwise the proceeding'^ are strictly regular, and tho ideas and 
practices of archaic criminal law are scrupulously observed. The 
saving ballot of Athena," the casting vote which was never 
actually cast, is interesting as one of the earliest certain examples 
of a legal iiction. Probably this point of the Orestes legend was 
invented to furnish a precedent of indisputable authority for the 
humane practice of giving the accused the benefit of an equal 
division. The merely negative rule, that there could ho no con¬ 
demnation without a mnjority of condemning votes, did not satisfy 
the archaic legal mind. ISometliing was wanted to turn the scale, 
and the 'ABrjmt was opportunely discovered. The whole 

Orestean trilogy, we need hardly add, is deeply interesting as an 
exposition of ah order of religious and ceremonial ideas which was 
on the point of being broken up, or already breaking up, when 
jEsebylus wrote. 


MEMORIALS OP ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D.* 

T hebe are perhaps many Scotch Fn^kirkera who will find it 
poBsiblo to read the whole of Dr. Wilson’s bulky volume; 
other Scotchmen may read half of it; but wo can scarcely con¬ 
ceive that an Englishman, unless be be a Calvinist and I^resby- 
terian of the Scotch type, or unless it lie in the path of his duty as 
a reviewer, will be able to read even a quarter or it. l)r. Gaudlish 
deserved a luugrapby, for with.the exception of Dr. Chalmers he 
was the most prominent actor in the famous Disruption. The 
Interval between the two men was certainly a wide one. There 
was somethmg approaching to genius in Chalmers, which con hardly 
be said of Caiidlish; but ho hud a sufficiently distinctive character, 
and he did sufficiently notable work, to dosorvo a better biography 
than ho has at length received, especially as he has waited longer 
tor a Hographer than some of his less eminent colleagues of tho 
Disruption. The history of that epoch-making event in the ec¬ 
clesiastical and religious life of modern Scotland has been related 
j^§o often by Scotch historians and biographers, both from the 
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Established ” and the ^^Froe” points of view, that we shall 
make no attempt to re-tell even the barest outline of it. In Free 
Kirk literature it is represented as the most ma^ifleent, heroic, 
and self-sacrificing conflict of modem eodesifistical history^ in 
Established Kirk literature its heroes and saints are dwarfed into 
exceedingly cautious, canny, business-like, contriving ^ Soots, who 
made very sure of their (^)und before they erected their new te^ 
upon it. Its curious action upon England, or rather ^on English 
Dissent, has never yet been fully traced out. Ine English 
Dissenting sects have been largely officered by Scotchmen, especially 
in the wealthy middle-class districts of London and tho populous 
towns. The Scottish Disruption quickened their emulation, and 
the anti-State-Ohurcliisra, or so-called Liberationism, became, as 
it now remains, the prominent dogma—the articulun ttarUia aut 
cadmtu eccleticB of tho English Independents and Baptists, 
the successors of Owen and Tomb^. The Three De¬ 
nominations," as the English Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists had hitherto been content to name them- 
Bolves, suddenly discovered that their proper title was **The 
Free (/hurches," and a similar exchange of old titles for grandi¬ 
loquent new ones was in time adopted by every subdivision of 
Wesleyan Methodism, if nbt by Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, 
Salvation Armies, and the various anti-clerical sects. Mr. Miali 
was a sort of spiritual child of Drs. Chalmers and Candlish, and 
his unEnglish dogma of Lilierationism was grounded upon con- 
coptions of the State and of the Church which were fundamentally 
Oalvinistic and Scottish. 

Dr. Wilson’s method of writing biography is the worst possible. 
He has filled his book, as a dustman fills his cart, by heaping into 
it every thing which he can collect, without spending thought 
and time u^n a comparative probation of tho mateiids. Long 
speeches, which any reader with a serious sense of the value of 
time would omit it he found them in a newspaper, aro solemnly 
reproduced. Ho oven prints the Doctor's letters describing Mrs. 
Oandliab's lie, details of illnesses, small domestic nothings, stale of 
the weather, drives and railway journeys, and the most ordinaiy 
household gossip. We began to count Dr. Candlish’s weather re¬ 
ports, ns reprinted by Dr. Wilson, but gave up the task—they ore 
so numerous, and are not in the least oescriptivo ; while many ef 
the letters, and excerpts from letters, contain scarcely anything 
mure solid. Amidst the broken saucepans, old bottles, and general 
hwivy rubbish of Dr. Wilson's biographical cinder-heap, many 
valuable details lie hid, and the student of the "soiuology” of 
sect-formation will here iiud there find something to reward him 
for the trouble of the search. Dr. Candlish’s life falls naturally 
into three parts—first as a Conformist, secondly as a Noncon¬ 
formist, lastly as a formal Dissenter or Sep^tist. 

Hobert Smith Candlish was horn at Edinburgh in 1S06. His 
father had been intended for the ministry, but found tho Scotch 
Calvinist confession too narrow, and he was too clear and honest a 
man to “ preach doctrines which,” as ho said, ** 1 do not believe.” Ho- 
turned to medicine as his calling. He was a friend and corro- 
spondeut of Burns. Indeed, the pout spoke of him to Hill the 
Dooksoller as Candlish, the earliest friend, except my only 
brother, that I have on earth, and one of tho worthiest fellowa 
I that ever any man called by the name of friend.” He married 
I Jane Smith, whom Burns included among his tax. Belles of 
Mauchlin :—“ Miss Smith, she has wit." She was early loft a 
widow, with two sons and two daughters, and with a very narrow* 
income. Bobert was her Eocond son. He was never sent to a 
public school, but was educated by his mother, evidently a woman 
of fine character, " to whom he owed more,” os Mr. Urquhart 
writes, than to all his other teachers." She had other pupils, 
bo^'s and girls. His elder brother, James, was cut ofi* by typhus 
fever just ns he was about to enter on his duties as professor of 
surgery; his contemporaries predicted a distinguished career for 
him both as physician and professor, and tho mother used to say 
** Hobert was nacthing thocht o’ so long as James lived.” liobert 
excelled as an athlete, and long retained his passion for swimming, 
running, climbing, and football; to these he added rowing, whiem 
he acquired at Eton, whither he went in 1826 as tutor to a young 
baronet, Sir Hugh Humo Campbell of Marchmont He had 
entered the University of Glasgow in i8r8 at the early age of 
thirteen; his name often appeared in the prize-lists; amongst the 
efibrts by which ho earned this distinction we find a vacation, 
theme on the controversy between the Nominalists and BealiaU, 
and best essays on the Uoman Dictatorship, Roman Censorship, 
and tho poetim character of Aristophanes as displayed in the con¬ 
ception and execution of the Cloudt. We imagine that the 
liberal and unpuritanicol traditions of his father must have suxh 
vived fur some time in the family, for the two brothers were not 
only passionate lovers of tho dramas and amateur actors, but 
whenever any celebrated actors visited Glasgow the youths 
were taken to the theatre. He entered the Divinity ILiIl in 
1823, and left it in 1826. A letter to some of the profes¬ 
sors asking them ** to send the most able young man they could 
recommend to go to ]£ton as tutor ” procured for Robert 
Candlish his early acquaintance with England. The young 
Scotchman's criticisms of English school life are fresh and 
entertaining. His stay at Fltoii confirmed his prejudices in 
favour of the Scotch system of education. There is not 
much work done bore," he wrote in May, 1837. ** What with 
Saints' days (for in regarding Saints' days they are very ortho¬ 
dox), Founders' days, Bishops' days, &c., they have had one or 
two holidays, besides half-holidays, every ww, in cpnsequenoe 
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of which they get ofT half their vorees os woU ae no email ]^ortion 
of their leseous. 1 do not see the benefit of their committing to 
memory so much ae they do, more ospeciuUy as they do not com¬ 
mit it perfectly. I tbink they rend too many authors at the same 
^ time.*' iHo studied Borrow, whom he called his model/' read 
Bishop Horsley with warm admiration, and was very far from the 
Calvinism which ho afterwards adopted. Jlis letters from Eton 
to Scotland show his groat anxiety that tlie Assembly of the 
National Kirk should bi^k with some of its rigid traditions. ** 1 
hope for the credit of the Assembly,” he wrote to Mr. Urquhart, 
** tney will not be so selfish as to petition for the relief of Presby¬ 
terian Dissenters alone from the Test Act. Why not bo consis¬ 
tent, and make the petition general P 1 wish they would add to 
it one for Catholic Emancipation. What a fine example of Ohris- 
taan charity and liberality would our Church tbou hold out to 
other Oburcbes. But 1 fear we are still so bigoted as to wish 
<Hi]y those of our own sect to enjoy perfect freedom and to be de¬ 
livered from all civil disahilitieB.” llis language in later life was 
veiy diiTerent; he became one of the most frequent and acceptable of 
the public denouncera of ** the Man of Sin,” and Dr. Wilson gives 
long extracts from hia fervid anti-Popory speeches. It is cmious 
also to find that in early life he veifturud to speak in defence of 
the patronage avstom. He held that it should not bn altogether 
abolished, hut that “ the sale of it should ho rendered illegal. 1 
mean,” he adds, ** that it should be attached to the land, and, if 
|[K>8BiUe, 1 shoiud like to see some more eifoctual check than there 
IB at present on the part of the people against its abuse.” Ho loft 
Eton for a short time in order to be examined by the Presbytery 
of Glasgow, but returned to fulfil hia duties as tutor. His whole 
•tay inEnglemd lasted nearly two years. In 1B2S he was licensed 
as a preacher, and became assistant to Dr. Gavin Gibb, minister 
of St. Andrews, Glasgow, who was also Professor of Hebrew at 
the University. Dr. Gibb was evidently a “ Moderate,” and con- 
aequently obtains small notice from the biographer. Oaudlish bim- 
aelf was still far from being “ I’resbytorian True Blue.’’ and pro- 
liably still held the opinions he liad expressed at Eton while reading 
McCrie's life of Andreto Melville. ** I cannot help smili ng Fometimes 
ot McOrie's almost Quixotic admiration of the lieformcrs.” He 
oerved next at Bonhill, os assistant to Mr. Gregor, a man of whom 
we should like to know more. Though he was “without much Evan¬ 
gelical fervour,” os Dr. Wilson tells us, he had a rich fund of dry 
humour. After obtaining a curate, he refused to preach himself, 
to the losa of the people, as wo should imagine. “ What is the 
use,” he asked, “ of keeping a dog, and then barking yourself P” 
As a Moderate,” Mr. Uregor was a strict enforcer of morality, 
temperance, cleanliness, and other “ deadly doing.” One Sunday, 
After Oandlish had preached, the old clergyman went up into the 
pulpit. The cholera was theu about “ first visiting this country,” 
as Dr. Wilson savs, and the aged pastor thought that ho ought to 
Ave 1 ^ flock a fow useful hints about their self-preservation. Hia 
first point was clenrilineas. “ My friends,” said ho, “ you may 
have heard of a substance that has been lately invented, called 
Mackintosh’s patent cloth, which has the property of keeping out 
wet from the iK)dy. It has been found, however, that the wearing 
of cloth is not very good for the health—^whilo it keeps out 
the wet it has also the eifect of keeping in the moisture of the 
body, and that is injurious. Now it stands to reason that a coat¬ 
ing of dirt will have much the same ofl'ect as Mackintosh's patent 
olotL” His little sermon on temperance, which was aimed at the 
■ country gentlemen rather than at the poor, was equally pointed. 
** 1 us ed to think, my friends, that a glass of toddy after dinner 
was good for digestion. But I have come to have some doubt 
about it. You may have seen in the windows of apothecaries’ 
ahopa Tirions animal substances in glass jars, preserveid in spirits. 
Now, if apirita have the oflect of pr^rving animal substances, 
Ihey nardly he good fur digestion. But you must not 
think it is only spirits about which you need he careful, for I can 
tell you that if you get drunk on port wine you will not be sober 
for a week.” Caodlish himself still had the dark reputation of 
being a ’’Moderate.” When he was trying to obtain the Assis- 
tanbhip of St. George’s, Edinburgh, ” the vile report,” as he 
himself wrote at this period, ’’ the vile report of Moderation was 
levived.” Perhaps his esgemess to purge himself of this eccen- 
trio calumny, which interfered with his advance iu his profession, 
first moved him to turn his face in that direction which ended in 
fonnal Dusent. At hia first entry upon hia work os assistant- 
minister of an important church in the capital, ho showed 
no trace of Nonconformity, stall less of formal Dissent.^ Ho was 
load in his praise of Dr. O^lmers for his ” grand assertion of the 
ipmat prinmple of a National Church.” His view of Scottish 
eedesiastiiM affairs was extremely pessimist. ’’ The Church 
here,” he wrote in February 18541 “ is truly in danger. A Eadical 
magistracy, and an infidel or semi-infidel population, ui^d on by 
cur Political Dissenters—who seem to have merged their spiritual 
fUiPing and their reUgioue duties in the work of revolutionary 
ngitauon—^these ore formidable adversarioB.” By his passage out 
^the camp of the ” Moderates ” into the camp of the Evangelicals, 
Candlirii himself soon became a revolutionaiy agitator. The stages 
of this change are not clearly defined by his biographer. It is evi¬ 
dent that he fretted somewhat in his positioii as a mefe curate. 
** These asslstaiitsbips,” he complained, ’’ are not good. They 
gjlve too much duty with too little weigltt. A man cannot toll 
what he is—ho. is neither fish nor flesh. He cminot assume the 
status of a minister, and yet he is in. the situation of one.” He 
bod a call from the congregation of the Kegent Square Presby¬ 


terian Church in London, the pastorship of which had become 
vacant by the removal of Edward Irvin?.” and he showed his 
prudence by declining to succeed that brilliant hut erra^ giant. 
Thirty-four years later, in a fhneral sermon on Dr. James Hamilton 
of Kegont Square Chapel,lOandlish said that he ’’narrowly 
escaped ” being the pastor of the remnant of Irving’s congreffation; 
but the story as told by Dr. Wilson seems to show that his 
preference for Edinburgh was cool and deliberate. His assistant- 
ship did not last long. Young os he was, he soon obtained his 
coveted independence, and became incumbent of the important 
parish of St. George. Dr. Wilson gives him a high character as 
a parochial organizer; hut it is evident that he soon began to 
regard the world, or at least Scotland, as his parish. He threw 
himself, heart and soul, with great physical strength, and with no 
ordinary powers as a casuist and debater, iuto the fight against^ 
patronage and the struggle for ’’ Christ’s Crown.” We need | 
scarcely say that he was inferior to his colleague Ohalmers in/ 
pure eloquence. But the Free Kirk cause owes sometbing to his 
early ” worldljr ” culture and his boyish dramatic exercises; 
nature was against him, art and labour alone enabled him to over¬ 
come the screeching voice, the extravagant gesticulation, and the 
I awkward manner which he at first exhibited in the pulpit. As a 
casuist, however, wo are inclined to place him far before Chalmors. 
Both these eminent Disrupters had been passionate advocates for 
the nationality of the Church. When the logic of events forced 
thoTu to become formal Dissenters from the very Church whose 
nationality they had hitherto asserted, they had to provide them- 
solvcs and their fellow-separatists of the Free Kirk with a pseudo- 
nationality. The new Bociety which they had created had not 
merely to assort, like other sects, that it was the true Church of 
Christ; it had also to declare itself the genuine and ancient and 
historical Church of Scotland. To cut a branch off an oak, and 
then to prove that it is the original tree, and that the old trunk it¬ 
self is a mere schismiitical ofishoot, is a Wd task fortbo most facile 
of casuists. Dr. Oandlish was a thoroughly honest man, but we 
find it difficult to understand how his quaint arguments copld ever 
have satisfied himself and hia fellow Freokirkers. In 1855, twelve 
years after the formation of the Free Church, during a propagandist 
campaign, Dr. Oandlish solemnly made the following statement at 
a public meeting in Glasgow:—’* The dale of the existence of the 
present Established Church of S(;otlaDd is 1843. The date of 
our existence is 1560.” * The rationalistic free-handling of Holy 
Scripture iu the Free Kirk of 1881, at which the doctrinal suc¬ 
cessors of Chalmers and Condlisb are staggered and appalled, may 
possibly be the natural outcome of Dr. Candlish’s rationalistic 
free-handling of chronology and history at the beginning of the 
movement. His free-and-easy elaboration of his amazing chrono¬ 
logical hypothesis is simply a statement and not an argument. 
E^h old Eslahlished parochial kirk waa to be doubled by a new* 
Free parochial kirk, and each old Established manse by a new 
Free manse; and the Scottish people were to he urged to ex¬ 
tinguish the debts contracted by inis wholesale and ubiquitous 
sectarian competition upon the plea that the now kirk was the 
old one, and that the old kirk was a new one. ’’ Wo can trace 
our unbroken pedigree,” said Dr. Cnndlish, ’’ through many vicis¬ 
situdes, trials, and persecutions, from that eventful voor when first 
IheGoneral Assembly met in Scotland; by all the historical signs 
and marks which can possibly identify a national Churtm, we can 
certainly trace our descent, far more clearly than any bishop can 
trace hack hie to the apostles. That facing our position, we are 
not, in tho exercise of any false or spurious charity, to be found 
for a moment admitting that the Estahlisbod Church as it now 
exists is a Church of older date than the last thirteen years.” On 
these novel 2)rincinleB of destructivo historical criticism, it is 
evident that if tuo liitnalists, or the Evangelicals, or the 
Latitudinarinns were to take themselves out of the Church of 
England in iS8i,andsct up a now communion, the actual and 
ancient Ecvlcnia Antjlicana of the groat Charter and the Act 
of Uniformity would immediately enter upon the first year of 
its existence. There was a hard grain of logic in the midst of 
this egregious assumption of the Freekirkers that a runaway 
daughter is three hundred years older than her mother. After as¬ 
serting that the wholesale excommunication of a teroentenarian 
Estabfished Church by an infant Free Church was “entirely 
consistent with tho purest and widest exercise of Ohristian 
charity/’ Dr. Oandlish added the one only true remark in his 
apology for the Scottish schism: ’’ but, be that as it may, 
they are the views which, m conmstmcyf the Free Ohurch 
must hold, maintain, and avow in the face of dll the world.” 
There can ho no doubt of it, and the fact that such an hj^o* 
thesis was demanded by their position fo the severest posa^e 
condemnation of that position. The creation of the Free Kirk, 
wMch looked superficially like a gorgeous outward triumph of 
the Scottish-Oalvinistic theory of the Church, synchronized with 
the internal breaking-up of Scottish Camnisrn. Three yosM after 
the formation of fe new Sark, J. M. Campbell wrote to Thomas 
Erskine, “The OalviniBni of Scotland is breaking up fast.” 
We take leave to add that the break-up is signiflesnUy per¬ 
ceptible in that very commnnily which was separated aoa oig^ 
nized with the vei/ object of perpetuating the OAlvinvm of 
Scotland* 
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, RECENT lH5ETKt.* 

I N xeviewing Miss Bobiison's UmAfvH of HonmjsucUoy three 
Tdhrs ago, we drew attention at once to the singular promise 
of that remarkable little Yolume, and to the danger which its 
author ran in imitating the foibles and weabiessos of a mannered 
ecbooL The original poems which follow the translntiun that 
heads our list prove unmistakably that the poetess has listened to 
the voice of her more sober critics, and has not boon intoxicated 
by the chorus of praise which greeted her first boolc. Miss 
Kobinsoii has yet much to learn and to gain before wo can accept 
her as one of the recognized band of living Bnglish poets', but we 
may truthfully say that there are not many candidates for this 
honour, among the younger generation, whoso work is more inter- 
i esting and promising than hers. Perhaps the best sign about 
r her DOW hook is that she has completely broken away from 
A the pretty afiectations that gave her first book voguo with a 
certain class of readers, but which made others doubtful of her 
final success. That she has chosen to herald her new poems 
by a translation of one of the tragedies of J'^uripides is probably 
nothing more than a desire to emulate the poetesses of the genera¬ 
tion immediatolv preceding her own, and to ckim no loss profici¬ 
ency in Greek than has been proved by Mrs. Browning, Miss Anna 
Swanwick, and Mrs. AugusUi Webster. The translation has been 
well carried out and carefully revised; in limpid stylo and general 
success of treatment it equals the performances of the Indies just 
mentioned, and presents, on the whole, a very creditable waste of 
energy, and a very uninteresting display of talent. But the “ Itud 
Olovo/’ the first of the original poems, restores us at once to atten¬ 
tion and vivacity. It is a versiiication into ottava rimn of a 
strangely pathetic and ingenious story by the old novelist Qiraldi 
Cinthio, and is in every way a remarkable piece of writing. The 
vigour of narrative style, the tenderness of touch, the feminine in¬ 
tensity and delicacy of pas'sion, which inform this little rouianco 
of fifty stanzas give us a right to expect excellent work from Miss 
ihibinson in the future. No recent poet, no verse-writer since Rfr. 
Morris, has told a story so finently, and her manner is entirely 
dlfierent from that of Mr. Morris. Among other mirrativos in versa 
wo commend the saintly story of “ The Gardonesr of Sinope ” raoro 
than the ballad of “ OapUiin Grtis* Booty,” which is too much in 
Mr. Browning's manner. “The Jjake of Oharlomain” is a very 
striking piece, and in “ Una Selva Oscuru ” we find a reverie of 
great beauty and solemnity. Some of tho sonnets are of a very 
iiigh merit. On the other hand, “ On a Kecd l*ipo” seems to ns 
weak and insincere, and the sorif^a of “ London Studies ” almost 
puerile. It is plain that, although Miss Bobiusou has made a great 
advance in her art, she is still not perfect in it, and in a purely 
lyrical sense wo find notliing in the new vohimo quite so good ns 
And shall I weep that J .ove's no more ” But all renders of 
poetry should turn to tho “ Bed Olov(',” one of tho most charming 
contributions to poetic story that wo have met with for a long 
while. Wo have space only to quote tho closing stanza 

For long she 1a 3' idotu* below the hIiikIs 
Of laurel trees that yet her memory keep; 

Since never again her husband caniej nor made 
Atonement for a woe too grave and deep. 

She lay alone till mourning lovers laid 
f linr’truo Antonio in Jier tomb to elerp; 

And they that buried him beside Ills iovo 
Found, on the shapeless dust, a blos-soiniiig dove. 


In reviewing liihh Tragedies we pass, a.9 Mr. Swinburne would 
say, from *'tho youngest to tho oldest singer, that England bears.” 
Mr. Homo h>is been before tho public so many years, and has 
reaped so many honours, that ho can hardly expect ua to oxorciso 
our privilege of criticism upon his latest work with complete free¬ 
dom of speech. That tho octogenarian poet should still write at all 
is in itself a marvel; that he should write so well is singular indeed. 
There is no prefatory note to tell us that either of the three dramas 
here presented to us has boon printed before, but all studenU of 
literature will be aware that the third, Judas Iscariot; a 
Mystery,” is a reprint oi Judas Iscariot; a Mirach Play^ published, 
with other poems, as long ago ns 1848. This is recognized as 
containing some of Mr. ITorne's finest passages of blank verso, 
although from the nature of tho story, and the bondage which a 
Seiipture theme inflicts upon a dramatist, not so many of his 
vigorous tragic situations. In comparing the text of 18S1 with 
that of 1848 we do not find that many altorations have boon 
made; what have been adopted refer mainly to the first act, and 
consist in concisions and a few slight additions. We aro glad to 
see that the noble close of the tragedy, the dramatic agony of 
Judas, remains unaltered. Nothing that Mr. Home has written 
sorpastea this final soliloquy in grandeur and passion; nothing 
proves him to be so near in kindred to the great Elizabethans. 
We cannot say that tho two new dramas equM Judas Iscariot in 
poetic fire. Jo^n the* Jiaptist is too closely moulded upon the 
words of Scripture, which lose alike their dignity and their force 
by being dragged into the very body of blank v^se. But it con- 

* The Crowned Htpptdgius. TronBlnti'd from Euripides. With New 
Poems. By A. Mary V. Robinson. London: C. Kegnn Paul & Co. 

Bikk Tragedies. By Richard Uengist Home. J.ondon : Newman & Go. 

The Death of Themistoelssf and other Poems. By John Niohol. 

( Glasgow: J.Mnmohoae. 

Dorothy: a Omniry Story im Elegiac Verse. London: 0. Kegan Paul 

Ca 

Posms. By Oscar Wilde. London : David Bogus. 


tains some charming choral passages, as this, spoken after Johns 
decease by bis sorrowing disciples 

Wc followed theo, like moens that tnm 
Arounil r planet, And receive 
The orbit coutbo wherein they llve^- 
Pure (Ira in each transparent um, ^ . 

Which glurilies, yet docs not burn. 

And this, which is full of Mr. HorDe*8 peculiar manner of thinking 
and writing:— 

The prickly-pcnr’s bush clumps the shore,— 

Rich carmine movements fill its breast,— 

The innslic, cypress, sycamore 

IluvQ inward currents without rest: 

The shell'liali, close^luckM, graved in sand, 

Bcacnth the wave knows »on from land, 

While in deep darkness treniulous,— 

But nothing movea in John's dork house! 

For '^Rahman,” an apocryphal book of Job’s wife, written in 
chapter and verso, after the manner of tho Authorized Version of 
the Bible, wo have no sympathy. Wo regret that Mr. Homo 
should have allowed himself to be persuaded to publish what, in 
spite of the author's genius, is no more fit to be regarded as 
literature than the Ib’overbifU PJUlosophy or the translation of the 
Book of Jasher. 

Among those who tako verso to bo their friend, and not their 
mistress, and cultivate an olc^aiit accomplishment rather than 
follow an iri'csistihlo impulse, Professor Nichol takes a high place. 
He hns practised poetry, us the dates of tho pieces in his present 
volume prove, from early youth, and lie is almost too well equipped 
in all that forethought and scholarship can secure for him. His 
verses are severe, intellectual, aiid interesting; but they are 
rarely moving, and perhaps never charming. They mdve stiflly, 
without speed or fire; and the reader never turns back to a piece 
that ho has passed to secure a repetition of a remembered pleasure. - 
Yet it woula be unjust to deny the great merit of such a sus¬ 
tained (jxerciso in blank verse aa 7 Vic Death of Themistocles. Like 
the Uannilittl of the same writer, it never sinks to poverty of ex- 
pr(>!^siou, iiovor soars into bombast; it is dignified, caretul, con¬ 
scientious work throughout. Tho smaller pieces are less to our 
taste; and a quotation from the “ Epilogue,” which is one of tho 
cleverest of them, will give a not unfair idea of Professor Nichol’s 
poiiticnl manner at its best, as well as an indication of the causes 
of his general failure:— 

Aphrodite wooed and won mo, riniiig roseate from tho sea, 

\\ Jicn the spring of life was llii.shing, and the fi-esh blood throbbing free; 
Swift-lieelcd Hermes, l)righL thonghl.s bringing, PhoBbuH, wars and 
ivisdoms singing, 

Twining Nymphs and Graces lured me, oro my longing set on thee : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera I 

Then t he solemn gloom and glories of tho dim transition days, 

A'rstals chanting Roman anthems. Covenantors, Hebrew lii3'S— 

Broken frngmnita of tliy lueaiiiiig, Faith’s impatient gleanings 

liuld me in religious r.iptur«, Ull thy i’rcscnee broke Uio maze, 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera I 

This is all very well; but this is nut the temperament of ibe poet. 
Tho pout remains a child in lovo, in faith, even in disregard, some¬ 
times, of “ Donna Vera.” Professor Nichol is grown up, ho is a 
disenchanted adult, and for this life at least he cannot talm tho 

E oot’s place, and ** become as a little child.” There are some 
eights unattainable even to the robust sceptic. 

The four volumes that lie before us to-day aro curiously distinct 
from one another in aim and quality, while alike in possessing 
merits that lift them for above the ordinary average of current 
verse. But the anonymous author of Dorothy has prcriucod a ^em 
that is so uniquo in form and matter that, in comparinon witn it, 
Mias llobinsoii seems to be a lyrist of tho school of Professor 
Nichol, and The Death of Themistocles undistinguishablo from 
Judas jK'aj'iot. Tho story and tho treatment alike are homely in 
tho extreme, as homely as those employed by Clough in the BotJde 
of Tehet^na- Vunlichy but they are sustained and illuminated by at 
least as much distinction of stylo. Dorothy is a maid of all work 
at White Huso Farm, whore she was born of a mother as humble 
as heraolf, whose beauty had betrayed her to a young man of 
fashion staying for tho shooting at the Castle hard by. Tha 
daughter has inherited the rofinemeut of tho father combined with 
tho lovely features of the motbor, and possesses a gravity and 
depth of character that is all her own. The head gamekeeper, 
Mr. Robert, falls in love with her and marries her, after her having 
successfully withstood the wiles of the nephew of her unknown 
father. The plot is very slight indeed; the merit of the poem 
consists in its accurate and incisive studies of country life, which 
reveal a new landscape poet, and in its exquisite use of dialect in 
familiar couversaiion. As long as the rustic chaiactera are alone 
together there is not a fault in truth of tone, but the gentlefoUn 
are more convenrionaUy drawn. It is very difficult to quote with 
satisfaction from a poem that rests its claim to our attention not 
on workmanship, but on interest of narrative and sustained fxeeh- 
zioss and vigour. But this picturesque description of ploughing 
may perhn[M bo separated from its context with as little injury as 
any other 

Oh, how delightful to see tho exquisite sweep of the farrows 
Climbing in regular lines over tlie side of the hill I 
Stretching in beautiful curves, as it scorns at a distance, but reaOj' 
Straight oh the strings of a harp; ranged in great ootavos, Ifice them. 
For 3 'ou sliall s«o, in the sun, all nurple and steely and shining, 

Ranges of long bright lines, all or them strictly alike; 

But at the end of each ran^, at equal intervals always, 

Comes a great depp boss line, carved like a trench—as it is. 
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IlMttrly art, fn its way, and noble, the art of the plonfrhmon! 

Well might our Dorothy fool proud of its glory and joy! 

For ahe was plonghing too; in the cool NW||ei>t air of Ootoliur 
bhc too was out with the morn, ecoriiig the slopes of the hill. 

Under a hedge by tlio wond stood her plough, with its yoke-tree of scarlet— 
Hyinbol of all good work—wailing till Dolly should come ; 

Tiil'shehad harnessM tlio team, and with Hilly the boy to attend her, 
ilode ou the foreniot«L iiorse, frosh for her laliuur of love. 

The rural porUof the poem would be almost perfect, if it was not 
for a cortain slightly vulgar insisteuce on the horny palms of the 
heroine. We eimily grant to the poet the hard hands of his 
Dorothy, but wo do not like to have Inem thrust upon us on every 
occasion. Yet the poem is original and beautirul, and seems to us 
sure of retaining a place in the minor poetical literature of the nge. 

Mr. WildeV verses belong to a class which is the special terror 
of reviewers, the poetry which is neither good nor bad, which calls 
for neither praise nor ridicule, and in which we search in vain for 
any personal touch of thought or music. The author possesses 
cleverness, astonishing duency, a rich and full vocabulary, 
and nothing to say. Mr. \Vilde has rend Messrs. Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Arnold, and Ilossetli with great pleasure, and he has 
paid them the corapliinent of copying their Uinnnerisms very 
naively; indeed, it might be fairly said that his hook is little 
more than a cento of reminiscences from these poets. The great 
fault of all/such writing ns tins is the want of literary sincerity 
that it displays, b’or instance, Mr. Wildo brings in to his verse 
the names of innumerable birds and flowers, because he likes the 
sound of their names, not because be has made any observation of 
their habits. lie thinlcB that the moadow-swoet and the wood- 
anemone bloom at the same time, that that shy and isolated iiowor 
the harebell breaks across the woodland *' in masses like a 
Budden 11 Ash of Bea,** and that owls are commonly met with in 
mid-ocean. "But worse than this profuse and careless imagery is 
.the sensual and ignoble tone which deforms a large proportion of 
the poems, and for which the plea of youth is scarcely suflicient 
excuse, tio much talk about ** grand cool Hanks ’* and “ crescent 
thighs*’ is decidedly ofTonsive, and wo have no wish to know 
that the writer ever “ paddled with the polished throat ” of his 
lady-love. I’he bonk is not without traces of cleverness, but is 
marred everywhere by imitation, insincerity, and bad taste. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAl'KK.S, DOMESTIC SERIES, l640.* 


M r. HAMILTON, in his preface to this volume, has barely 
exceeded the two-score and ton pages to which he was 
limited by the ofHcial oconomy of the Master of the Rolls. But 
his elucidations, with the exception of a page or so on the not 
very novel topic of publishing the debates of the Ilouses, contain no¬ 
thing that is Bupermious. Among Uie many reflections which natu¬ 
rally suggest themselves as one turns over the records of such a 
time as the Hist twu-tiiirda of the year 1640 were to England (for 
we are not here taken beyond the inunlh of A ugust), is the trite 
thought how well it is for men not to be able to set; into the future 
Awaiting them. I’enple must eat and drink, and marry and give 
in marriage, and talk scandal about the Hninish inclinations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and nonsense about I’latouic love, even 
though there is gloom in the heavens and a trembling, as of 
a coming storm, in the atmosphere around. But to keep a high 
heart and an unshaken spirit in the midst of signs and warnings 
crowding upon one auotner like the trues which marched against 
Macbeth—to insist, for instance, as Strafford did, upon the vigorous 
conduct of a war which he had deemed it impolitic to begin—this 
is impossible without a hopefulness which nothing but ignorance 
of the future can either explain or justify. For us, who are wise 
about the past by no merit of our own, there is of .course a 
peculiar—what Thirlwall might have called an ironical^nterest 
in becoming better acquainted with the hopes and the sebemes, 
the passions and the delusions, of such a time; and, ns these arc 
successively recalled, many opportunities present themselves for 
indulging in that irresistible kind of historical speculation— 
en iiifuiry whether things might not have been better managed 
with a little more foresight, such os time has ea: jwst facto youch- 
eafed to us. 


It can hardly be denied that hitherto considerable obscurity has 
eurroiiodod one of the most memcrable episodes in our Parlia¬ 
mentary history—the dissolution, after a Session of three weeks, 
of the so-called Short Parliament. It is of coune well known 
that the King's object in summoning that Parliament had been the 
obtaining of supplies for his projected renewal of the war against 
the Scots, and tlmt this object was defeated by the refusal of the 
Oommona to vote supplies until their grievances should have been 
debated and redressed. It is likewise well known that, in ap- 
peaUng to the Parliament for assistance “ against the rebellion of 
nis samects of Scotland,” King Charles and his counseUors hoped 
great things from the moral effect of the production of evidence 
Wndg on what Clarendon calls the activity” of the Scots 
^with foreign princes,'* and more especially of the famous letter 
purporting to be addressed by Scottish nobles am ruy; but that 
the Commons received these levelationB with the utmost in- 
dilference, and could not be persuaded to treat themasdei^ve 
elements in the utuation. What, however, is now for the first 
tune fdiown to be at least extremely probable is that the assembly 
a ummo ned to make possible a war against the Soots veiy nearly 
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ended bji blessing tUbm altogether, and that a con^nent desire to 
avert such a catastrophe prompted the King, tsWls the matter of 
the eupjUiee was etiU undecided, to dissolve the Parliament. 

Though Charles I. saw more clearly than his English a^rlsers 
the seriousness of the Scottish rebellion, he was as blind as they 
to the temper of the English constituencies, and therefore to the 
probable result of the elections. May and Clarendon are at one 
us to the sobriety aud moderation displayed by the new House of 
Commons. To liow great an extent it was composed of gentle¬ 
men of position is manifest from the fact that a serious diffi¬ 
culty was apprehended in carrying on the military preparation 
throughout the country during the absence at Westminster of so 
many deputy-lieutenants and justices of the peace. Grievances 
might accordingly be expected to be well represented, even^ if 
members were not always furnished with so direct a commissioa 
as the two representatives of Northamptonshire named in the 
following petition of the freeholders:— 

'I’hnt of Into wo have been uniiHiially nnil insupportably charged, troubled 
and grievod in our coinoioncea, porsoun, and estates by innovation in re¬ 
ligion, exactions in Spiritual courts, molestations^ of our roost Godly and 
learned niinistors, ship money, n»)nopolies, undue iiniiositions, army money, 
waggon money, liorso money, conduct money, and enlarging the forest 
beyond the ancient bound's, aud tlio liko, for not yielding to which tlilags, 
or some of them, divers of us have been molested, distrained, and im¬ 
prisoned. Wo have entiusted John Crowe, Esq., and bir Gilbert Pickering, 
Knt. and Hart., chosen Knights for thia country, to present these our 
grievances, desiring you to take them into your oonsideration, and that 
tliov may for the present be redressed. Aud that it may be so ordered that 
we may‘have a Parliament once a year, as by law we ought, 4 Edw. iil. 
slut. 4, 36 Kdw. iii. stat, zo, for preventing the liko inconveniences for the 
time to come. 

None of the complaints so gUhly enumerated in this document 
wore likely to bo forgotten by the majority of the new House of 
Comranus and its eloquent leader—least of all the religious griev- 
aueea, which in truth he placed iu the forefront of the most famous 
speech of the Session. The Puritau sentiments of the majority, 
which might have furnished a suflicient index of the view likely 
to be takou by the House of the Scottish difllculty, can have been 
no secret; but the degree of importance attaching to them may 
have bwii still considered open to doubt. Indeed it may bo that 
the Court party had not yet come to understand what Puritanism 
really signilied as a positive force. The term was of course still 
a mere nickname, and, ns a member of the Short Parliament told 
the House, 

a word that must not be considered only as consisting of a few letters, 
but according to the manifold uso the Devil makc.s of it; for this word in 
the mouth of a drunkard doth menu a sober man, in the mouth of an Arme¬ 
nian [srr] it means an orthodoxian, in the mouth of a Papist it means a 
Protestant, and so it speaks to shame a roan out of all religion if a man 
will be ashamed to be saved, and if this name bo onuo put upon a man, you 
may lay hands uiion him as upon St. Paul, 40 Mtrqtcs save one, yea it is 
well if lie escape wliolc with his limbs mid members. 

In itself the idea was by no means ill conceived, to secure the 
support of an assembly containing such eloments os these by 
boldly appealing to its patriotic sympathies, and to leave over till 
after the subsidies had Wu voted the question as to what griev¬ 
ances should bo taken into consideration. As Mr. Hamilton ob¬ 
serves, this method of procedure—so far as order of sequence was 
concerned—had been successfully adopted by Straflbrd in Ireland, 
where, however, the Crown possessed the sole right of ilfitiating 
legislation. But in the present instance the fault of the deftly con¬ 
structed edifice of hopes lay in the absence of a basis. Tractable as 
it might be or seem to be, this Porlinment was not one to be either 
overawed or corrupted; and the appeal to its sympathies proved a 
mere coup manqu 6 . When the Lord Keeper had produced the 
terrible letter to the French King, the Commons were obviously 
indisposed to take the worst view of it, and indeed wore willing 
to accept some such innocent interpretatiou of its contents as 
Lord Loudoun had offered in the Tower, together with his plea of 
its being in any cose covered by the Act of Oblivion. Even the 
hope which the Cabinet Council** (or what was soon to 
he called so) based upon the seizure of the person who 
was to have been the intermediary between the Covenanters 
and King Louis broke down. In the first instance, the wrong 
person was arrested—James Colville instead of his brother 
William; and when by a stroke of luck (for the Earl of Leicester, 
our ambassador, had manifested a very pardonable slackness 
about moving in the matter) the right man was at last in hand, 
the time had long passed away for Parliamentary capil^ being 
made out of whatever disclosures might be elicited from him. The 
Crown, therefore, had to trust to ordinary means of action. When 
the great debate of the Session, carried on from eight in the 
mormng till three in the afternoon, had concluded with a vote to 
the efiect that a grant of supplies without at least a defixiita 
assurance of the redress of the principal grievances would be an 
example ** dangerous to posterity,*’ some amount of concesrion on 
the part of the Crown bad manifestly become indispensable, 
unless an end was to be put to the present Parliament 
at once. And, in point of fact^ after a very futile pro¬ 
posal to the Commons, and a eingularly clumsy attempt 
suggested by Strafi‘ord to convert them with the help of 
a resolution of the Lovdi, a very consideraUe oonoeision 
was actually ofibred. On condition of twelve subsidies being 
granted to him forthwith, to be paid within throe yeBC, the 
King promised not only to cease the levy of ship-money, but 
to consent to its utter sbolition, besides undertaking to pay as 
mneh and as speedy attention as possible to grievances. It is 
quite clear that tbe House of Commons was unprepared to eeoept 
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•0 XMtiietcd an oflbr; and it ia retj possibte tbri^inisterial roU- 
management, penonally explicable or otherwise, failed to gi^o 
effect to the wise proverb thAt, if a door is to .be kept open at 
all, it ought to be kept open wide. At the same time, some 
mcial explanation seems necessary to account for the sudden 
dissolntion, under eircamstances betokening extraordinary hnste, 
of the Faruament, before it had yet spoken its last word. Mr. 
Hamilton’s papers, taken together with bis comments, make it 
more than probable that the House of Oommons had resolved 
upon recommending to the King a reconciliation with the Scots. 
It was, after all, the course which would have saved KingGharlos 
what he was destined afterwards to lose, lint it was not in 


such self-humiliation as this that he gloried, lie dissolved the 
Parliament with what one might almost be tempted to call an 
^daciouB grace, for (if llossingham can bo trusted) ho 

rad both Houses he would command a free and a rich peop'c, not deny¬ 
ing hia subjects citlior proprietary in their goods or liberty of their pcrHoiiii; 
and concerning tboir grievances, he believed tbere were honie grievances in 
the Coniinonwoallb, fur bis Maj&sty did not believe Ihere i-ould be any 
Govominent so perfect os (o bo without some grievances, which lie would 
willingly relievo as well out of rnrliamcnt as in rarliament, which his people 
shoulct find. 


The comment of history upon the unfortunate King’s blind 
self-confidence is not exhausted by the events of the Fuinuier and 
autumn of the year 1640. The raising of money was not to 
be the worst, os neither was, it the most unaccustomed, of his 
difficulties; on the whole, the Aldermen of the Gity appear to 
have been aa "dry and choky,” and to have needed ns much 
" pressing ” ere they ** viclded a great deal of fat oil ” (to 
borrow Sir Kenelm Digby’s irrovorent cxpro-s-itjus), before ns after 
the dissolution. Hut how perilously to many of the King’s truest 
friends the ground must have seemed to quake beneath their feet, 
when they gradually learnt with what soldiers the contest wos to 
bo waged in which the Parliament had refused to give material or 
moral support to tlie Crown. It appears that the total of the men 
in the trained-bands in Knsrland and Wales (with the exception of 
the Northern counties, which were, doiibtlc«8 not without good 
reason, left out) amounted to little short of So^oex) men, out of 
whom 30,000 were to bo taken for the King’s army. If, however, 
iho spirit in which the trained-bands in general responded to this 
proposal was that whicli appears in a petition sent np by those 
of two hundreds in flcrtfordsbiro to the Deputy-Lioufenants, 
the levy itself' must have been productive of bad blond. The 
cxces.scB*in which somo of the pressed Knglish soldiery indulged, 
aa related by the vivacious pons of Sir Kenolin Digby and lildmund 
Rossingham, aro all but incredible iu^thoir sanguinary violence; as 
Sir Kouolm veiy mildly puts it to Lord Conway, llnillery apart, 
people are strangely disalteeted and untoward, and you must won¬ 
derfully alter their dispositions to do anything of importanco with 
them.” Meanwhile, from across the border had como trustworthy 
information written to the King,” how that tho Scots had “ pro¬ 
vided three for one they wero the last time, besides their recruits 
they are preparing by daily training of men to that ellect, so that 
they are minded to bo 100,000 in all, besides their trained bands, 
which will be well armed and appointed ready to vonturo their 
lives in defence of their liberties, laws, religion, and families.” 
No such enthusiasm could, from the nature of the case, be stirred 
up in theipilDglish soldiers, who suspected their very officers of 
being secret Papists. Perhaps Francis Windobnnk the younger 
(considering hia family connexions) might have been so suspected 
with fair reason; but he at least was equal to tho occasion, for he 
writes coDcomiog his men that, 


finding their humour, on their first day's march. I desired them all to kned 
down and to sing peal ms. and made one of my officers read pra^’ers, which 
pleased them not a little; and. being very *fatii ilia r with thorn at first, 
giving them drink, and stinking tobacco of 6(/. a lb.. I gained tboir love, so 
that they all swear will never leave 1110—and indeed 1 liuve not Imd 
one man rnn away yet in this nine day»’ march ; but other captains of our 
regiment, who marched a week before as. nro so fearful of their soldiers 
tliey dare not march with them. I have all my men in so great obedience 
that all the country pray for me, saying they never mot with such civil 
soldiers. 


Mr. Hamilton, who has a particularly keen oje for character¬ 
istic details, has noted at tho close of his preface several matters of 
mterest incidentally occurring in this volume. The list might 
be increased; bqt we will content ourselves with referring to one 
or two passages connected with University history, of which one 
could hardly expect to hear much in such a year ss 1640. But 
a tyrannical syatem of gofemmeut is tyrannical in all directions; 
and nowhere were the encroachments of the Grown in the earlier 
aa well as in the later Stuart reigns more bitterly resented than at 
the Uniyersities. The Royal interference in the matter of ap¬ 
pointments to fellowships is here illustrated in the case of Obrist’s 
OoUege, Cambridge, whose scruples about ob^ing a Royal man¬ 
date moyed tbe courtly anger of the Bishop of Roes. Jiasewhere 
is a eurioos petition freih ^e Principal, Fellows, and Scholars of 
Jesus Gollege, Oxford, who, in accents which would go straight to 
the haart of Lord Aberdare'a Coromission, in the name of the 
prinospality of Wales ask to be allowed to annex a certain lone 
adjoining the Ooll^, which lane ** at present is of no use but for 
benasB to nestle in vAo moy de jn-oviaalfor ebewhere” Lastly, 
wa naye yet another petition, from the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Cambridge, for the restoration of Stourbridge iair (where in 
; Skehon’s day SyUogitan was drowned) to its home in ^nwell- 
' fields, whence it had been bsniihed for two years ** because of the 
late plague in several parts of the Kingdom, especiaUy London!^ 


This was certainly vicarious penance, as in London itself (according 
to Collier) tbe prohibition of stage plays for the same reason had 
been taken off in the summer of 1638. Yet another year or two, 
and both London and Cambrldgo wero to lose all thought of revelsc 


JAMES WOODFOBD.* 

f 

I T seems that Profcs.2or Seoley onco made a request to Mr, 
Sully that lie should write an historical sketch of the Ohartist 
movemoiit from his own personal recollections. This Mr. Solly, 
fur whnt reason he dons not state, “ could not offer ” the Professor; 
but ho offers him instead this book. Profestor Seeley was un¬ 
doubtedly right in thinking that a history of Chartism by ono of 
tbe few persons who, not being of the so-called working class, 
had something to do with it, would be a valuable contribution to 
historical literature. It is, indeed, not a little curious that no 
such history exists. There were, it is true, not many middle- 
class or upper-class sympathizers with the movement, which from 
the first ideutified ilbolf with the blustering deniagogism of 
Feargua O’Oouuor, the visionary republicanism of some of his 
more respectable associated, and the atrocious projects of the lower 
physical-force men. But there were some, and among them were 
men of iotolligenco and literary ability. Nor ia the movement a 
thing of such a remote past that no survivors of these should be 
expected to bn loft. It did not begin much more than forty years 
ago ; it is not raueli more lhau thirty since it ended. Probably 
tbe explanation of the fact is that the middle and upper class sym¬ 
pathizers with ChuTlistn were almost of necessity either men of 
such weak judgment and small intellectual power that ni^ such 
work was almost impodsibio to 1 horn, or else men of n.sousitive 
and enthusiastic temperament, who were likely to be too disgusted 
by the miserablo collapse of the movement to dare to take up in 
cold blood the history of their own disappoiotmeut and disillusion. 
However this may be, hir. Solly pructuces a kind of testamur 
from Lovett to his own connexion («s an outsider, it is true) with 
the movement as early ns 1841, and says that a LaiicasliiFe mill- 
hand lately remarked, *‘l'hao geullefolk knaw uowt abaul us 
'cept Solly; he do kiiaw suuimat.” It is something, no doubt, 
to possess such a cerlilicato of combined gentility and knowledge; 
but tho fact hardly oxcuses Mr. Solly for giving. Mr. Seeley tho 
stone of a uot vciy good llctiou instead of the bread of a sober 
history. 

Tho objections to which Jtnnrs Woodford ia exposed are very 
serious ones. In tho first place, it iuovilably challoiiges comparison 
with Alton Isovkof and us inevitably comes badly out of that com¬ 
parison. Tho earlier Wdi, with all its drawbacks, was the work, 
and in some respects tho best work, of a writer who wanted but a 
littlu of being a groat genius. Kingsley, with the artistic sense of 
a born man of letters, uhoso his hero so that ho could make that 
hero speak and write as he would himself have spoken and written, 
without inconsistency. Tho book w'as written when tho writer’s 
sympathies witli the subject and his powers of composition wero 
both at thoir freshest, and it thus has an abiding interest which 
its Boutimentalisms, its characteristic inaccuracies of fact, and the 
collapse, only loss meuiorahle and rcmarkahlo than the collapse of 
Chartism itself, of tho curious adaptation of (Christianity, which 
the writer strove to establish, liavo not sensibly impaired even at 
this diatauco of time. Jamcn Wnodfordt on the other hand, pur¬ 
ports to be tho work of an illitoraie carpenter, licked into shape by 
a beneficent editor. It is i'ull of tho cut-nnd-dried expressions 
which, in our own opinion (though wo confess we cannot produce 
such teslimoniuls to competence ns Mr. Solly can), working-men 
use oftener in novels and on the stage than in real lifo. Its narra¬ 
tive, though not wholly devoid of interest, is clumsily niauagcd; 
the characters are wooden and commonplace t;ypes, and, above all, 
tho history and the fiction, Mr. James Woodford and Mr. Henry 
Solly are mingled iu such a bewildering fashion that tho 
reader, after trying for some time to separate them, is likely to 
throw away the book in a rage unless ho has the con¬ 
science of a reviewer or an historical student, or, better still, 
of both together. Tho object—uot a had one in itself—ap¬ 
pears to be to show the movement as it appeared to one of its 
cooler-hooded and loss enthusiastic partisans who hod nothing 
special to complain of in his own condition, and was rather drawn 
iu by the heat and passion of his associates than hy^ any cl^ly 
understood convictions or plans of his own. This is a difficult 
situation to work out, and Mr. Solly has not overcome the 
difficulty. The drift of hia book as it actually stands seems to bo 
to show that the average Chartist, and by implication the averare 
working-man, is, or, at any rate, was, such an utter f(ml that he 
can or would be made to join any senseless agitation which blatant 
spellers of his own class, and still more of a class above his own, 
instimto; that ho is of so low a moral tone that jealousy of his 
equals invariably dislocates any combined movement for such 
agitation; and tW bo generally follows the loudest voice and tbe 
toughest lungs* It is true that James Woodford ia of the 
Lovett faction rather than the O’Connor faction, that he utterly 
detests and abjures physical force, and so on. But what Mr. SoUy 
has uot made him show is that he had any reason to be a Chartist 
at all. Throughout the book there are vague allusions to tyran^; 
hut it ia not ohsonablo that Mr. Woodford suffered any. He 

* Jnmu Woodford^ Qtrptnter and Chartist, By ^Hsaxy Solly* a vols. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. x88t. 
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was cmce wrongfully imprisoned. But this was the result of an 
Abomiuable plot on the part of some of his own order who were 
jealous of him, and the hatell aristocrats were in no way respon- 
eible for it. Ho woe dismissed from some work because he was a 
Ohortist; but he got plenty more at once, and seems to have been 

* a tolerably proB])eroii8 person frain hla boyhood when he came to 
London its an apprentice to his middle age, when we leave him 
a builder with hundreds of workmen—let us hope not a 
jerry builder. If he has no wrongs, neither have his friends. 
Altim Locke did, indeed, indicate in the sull'erings of the tailors 
a vera coma for disadection. But, according to Mr. Woodford, 
aU his own associates could always get plenty of work at fair 
wages whonover they chose to keep sober, which in very many in¬ 
stances they do not choose. The ravings and denunciations of 
Mr. David lloberts, Woodford's friend, and the violent Chartist of 
the book, as Woodford is the moderate, become, therefore, not 
merely unsympathetic, hut unintelligiblo. The fury in the words 
is perceivanle enough, hut the words are meaningless. The few 
passages of actual historical sketch are by a curious irony much 
the best, and those of tlio Newport riot, the Koiinington Common 
meeting, imd the Orange Street conspiracy (the last is unfortu¬ 
nately mixed up with fictitious matters) show that, if Mr. Holly had 
condescended to do what ho was asked, something of not incon¬ 
siderable value inigbt have rosulteil. But Ibo unwillingness of 
persons who take their pens in Laud to comply with the beseech¬ 
ing demands of their critics, and in cases where they are nut great 
writers to content themselves with tolling what they know, is 
sufficiently notorious already. 

There is, as has been hinted, very little to say about the story. 
James Woodford and David Kuberts are natives of tlio same 
village,i.work at the same trade, and, as we have said, have tho 
same political views, though the Chartist disenso is taken by one 
in Iho mild form and by the other in the virulent. They are also 
both in love with tho same girl, iL'Uigh Woodford, finding he has 
no chance, early draws od* ami acts the part of disiuterealed friend. 
The girl is a good girl with a had temper; but there is a bad 
g^ii with a good temper, who attempts to eusnaro David, and is a 
coma tnalorum, Unluckilv, 00 all ivadere of an extraordinary 
book, which Mr. Solly published seven or eight years ago, are 
aware, tho author considers himself to be not merely an authority 
about working men, but an authority about tbe relations of tho 
sexes, lie even goes so far as to make James Woodford in bis 
iutroduclion jmy a special compliment to his friend the editors 
polishing up of his work in regard I0 “ all about tho women.” 
James WoMfard does not give quite such romniitable evidences of 
Mr. Sollyb notions about w'omen and men and men and women os 
Gerald md kis Friend the Doctor j but it exhibits him once more 
as one of the amiable and well-intentioned, but unsavoury, re¬ 
formers who see all things in social evils. 

The subject of the book prevents a very great indulgence in the 
treatment of thi.^ subject; but Mr. Solly bos made the most of his 
opportunities. He has. introduced wba^;, mayi perhaps^ be called 
with m MC(Ma]^1g the iengH»go'6rtiirtBBqae*>Br1j8a- 

®^^ed seducer. Mr. ITaughton of Oxford (Mr. Solly evidently 
idea, consecrated by many ages of melodrama, that the 

* umvorsities are nurseries of vice) makes a fruitless attempt upon 

Maggie Thatcher, the virtuous heroine; a loo successful one upon 
Kitty Tiarber, her flighty young rival. The catastrophe of the 
book itself is of such an exquisite unreasonableness and improba¬ 
bility, that we really think it must have actually occurred. David 
Boberts, the physical-forco Chartist, is hut a weak young man. 
Ho has boon present at the Orange btroet headquarters in company 
with the respectable Mr. Guffey and the patriotic Mr. Fuwell. 
He leaves that locus of conspiracy at a certain time unconscious 
that a policeman (whom he has odeudod) and a spy have detected 
the meeting, and that it is certii. On tbe way homu'^ho meets 
Kitty Barber at or near the Oythera (tbe expression is Charles 
Lamb’s, not ours), on Primrose Hill. That young woman is eflii- 
rive, and prevailing on the weak David to embrace her, suggests 
that he should escort her to her respectable home. Th^on 
appears Mephistupholes llaughtou and gibes, though David is 
proif against tho last temptation. Meanwhile, the minions of 
the law have effected the capture of the friends of freedoui in 
Orange Street, and though Roberts is not caught, the police¬ 
man swears that he was present at a certain time. He 

could clear himself by calling Kitty and^ Haughton to prove 
an alibi; but ho will not, bocauso this would excite his 
wife's suspicions as to his relations wilh Miss Barber, and would 
make her unhappy. Ilesult, transportation. ^ Things come right, 
as it happens, owing to the benevolence of Sir Geoi^o Grey, who 
is fortunately nlivo to be Ratified by Mr. Solly’s high opinion^ of 
him. But tho carious piece of perverted knight-errantry by which 
a workiug-man prefers' to beggar and disgrace his wife and 
family rather thnn.riric a jhiilous scene, in which he could clear 
himself, suggests, either that Mr. David Boberts was a very 
chivalrous persem mdosd, or, which is more probable, that he was 
horribly afraid of his wife, and not sorry that seas between 
them braid should roll.” 

We have said enough of Mr. Solly's book. It is not too late 
for him oven now to take Mr. Seeley’s good advice, and to write a 
sober history of the Chartist movement, especially the curious in¬ 
cidents of its agony in ’48, without any James Woodfords or 
XUvid Bohertses, and without any digresrions tending to show his 
■oonrate knowledge of the peculiarities of the female sex, virtnous 
and unvirtuous. Such a hook would, we repeat, have value | and 
the peKont who, from their own knowledge, could write it are 


becoming very few. Mr. Solly’s judgment, indeed, and hla jpoli<- 
tical grasp are more than dubious. His acceptance of the inge¬ 
nious theory that “ Somerville the* soldier ” oanried the Beform 
Bill will haraly he endorsed by those who have rea 4 Sotiervilley 
own book. Ilia remark—put iu the month, of course, of 
Woodford—that I’ve learnt that there were noUemen, harpnefs, 
M.P.’s, groat merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, who were 
ruined socially or politically, who were sent to prison or into the 
Gazette, or were efriven out of the country because they stood up 
egainst the Tory tyrants of tho day,” shows a very remarkable 
power of looking at things through coloured spectacles. But appa¬ 
rently he knows the facts of Chartism, and be might tell thorn. 
In James Woodford he has attempted, not facts, but Utezature, ond 
has iaUed. 


FUEIiMAN’S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPIiy OF KUROFE.® 

H istorical geography is among the subjects which Mr. 

Preemiiu has made peculiarly his own. No one has done so 
much os ho in emancipating our minds from what he himself has 
somewhere called “ bondage to tho modern map.” Even the most 
unenlightened Philistine, in whose ideas our aistoriau is chiefly 
connected with an eccentric method of spelling the names of the 
Saxon” kings, has also some hazy idea that Mr. Freeman is 
further characterized by an insuperable repugnance to call Gaul 
France, or France Gaul. And many douhtless have derived their 
first clear notion of what historical gei^raphy really is from a 
passogo on the subject in Mr. Freeman’s flist volume of Historical 
Ei&ays, In connexiou with the present work we may not inaptly 
quote Mr. Freeman’s own description of the way in which his¬ 
torical geography was ordinarily taught, or rather not taught, 
about twenty years ago;—“ I’eople are set to read the history of 
the world with two sets of maps. Ono is to serve from Adam to 
Theodoric or to Charles tbe Fifth—we are not quite sure which \ 
the other, from Theodoric or Charles the Fifth to the year i860. 
They sit down to read about John and Philip Augustus either with 
a map of Roman Gaul or with a map 01 Napoleonic France.” 
{JHstoncal FssaySf p. 163). It is in great measuro owing to tho 
labours of Mr. Fi’eeninn himself tliat we have improved upon this 
state of things, and that historical maps of some kind or other 
have come to be considered necessary adjuncts of a'history. Still 
there was nmplo room remaining for such a work as the present 
one, which will supply wants which have long been felt. Mr. 
Freeman is careful to disclaim any attempt to enter into compe¬ 
tition either with such an elaborate collection as that of Spruner- 
Menke, or even with collections much less elaborate than that ” *, 
and he almost regrets that it has been found necessary to bind his 
maps in a volumu by themselves, “ because this looks as if they 
made some pretensions to the character of an historical atlas.*^’ 
From the point of view of practical convenience, however, thero 
can, we th^k, he no doubt that his publishers have judged rightly^ 
"and, indeed,'Hfr here ^eems.to be unnecessarily modest. 

The maps are not large, their utmost extent being that of a 
double page of an octavo volume; and they cannot, thorofore. do 
more than, as their author says, ** illustrate changes of boundaiy 
iu a general way.” But within their assigned limits t^ form a 
conij^ote and elaborate historical atlas, from the days orHomeiic 
Greece to those of the Treaty of Berlin. Like English maps in 
general, they strike us as somewhat rough and inferior in exQCU* 
tiuu to foreign, or at least to German, work; but this is a matter 
for which the author is not responsible. 

That tho text is full of concentrated learning wo need hardly 
say. To speak of Mr. Freeman's wide range of knowledge, bis 
thoroughness, his accuracy, his care for every detail, seems 
superfluous. We need not repeat how valuable the work will 
be alike to students and to politiciaus; but we may say that wo 
trust it may help some people towards a better und^g^ndiog of 
Mr. Freeman’s previous iaboui-s. Those who have once g%ped the 
difference between historical and phyrical geography, and Wtwow 
political ond geographical nomenclature, will also grasp true 
meaning of much iu Mr. Freeman’s works which the ignonmt.Qr 
tho BuperliclHlly educated contemn as pedanrio trifling. Even 
those ** quaint little peculiarities df Bpelling and nomenclature,” 
which, wo have lately been told, “ mean so much to Mr. Freemoa 
and so little to the rest of tbe world,” may come to he rightly 
appreciated. To tho accurately trained mind some of then^^^at 
least mean os much ns they do to Mr. Freeman. ,., i. 

In his first paragraph the author defines what mst9]^<^ 
graphyis:— U, . j 

The work which wo have now before us Is to trace out the extend 
ritorv which the diflbreut states ond nations of Europe and the ntighbottt.' 
ing lands have held at different times in tho world’s history, to maij the 
different boundaries which the same country has had, and the different 
meanings in which the same name has been uAd, It is of great import¬ 
ance carefully to make these distinctions, because great mutakes as to the 
facts of history are often caused through men iliinkipg md sp^ng as if 
the names of different countries, lay for instance England, France, Bur¬ 
gundy, Austria, have always meant,exactly the same extent of teiriW- 
Historical geography, in this sense, diflfers from physical gaograplnr wMob 
regards the natural features of the earths surhice. It dirara use frofU' 
studies like ethnology and comparative philology, which have to dodfareotly 
with tlio differences^tween one nation and anutber, with their noveoMatSf 
from one port of the world to another, and with the ralatioos to be found \ 

* The JUstorleal Osagrapky^ Eun^. By Edward A. FreemiO|l>.OlH 
LL.D., flonqrary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, uvolii. LwAOiit 
Loiigaions & z88x. ^ 
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MBODg thtlaninuigef spokea by them. But, though it ie distiaot from these 
studies^ f>p makes much use of them. For the uhysical geogrepliy of a 
GOUntiy silwiQrshfis a great effect upon its political history, ana the diaper- 
sioiu end morements of different nations are exactly those parts of histoiy 
which hoye most to do with fixing the names and the bounduiesof different 
oountiies at diflhrent times. 

Fot eloquence and pictureaqueness there ia, of course, hardly 
room or opportunity in a work of this technical kind, and ono 
wluchi though it cannot be describod os a amall book, has, by 
reason of ^he magnitude of the subject, to bo written with the 
utmost compression. Olearneaa, decision, precision, are the 

J lties which we look for and find here. Yet here and there 
author is able to rise into eloquence, as in the concluding 
maxy, which, though too long to quote in its entirety, is a 
i specimen of Mr. Freeman's mure ambitions style. The'theme 
le with which he has made us familiar—the undying power of 
Eome and of Christianity, ** the two inllunnces which, mingling 
into one, have mode Europe all that it has been.” 

The whole of European history is cml)i>dio(1 in the fornniln which couples 
together the “rule of Christ and Cicnur ” ; and that joint rule still goes on, 
in the shajpe of moral influence, wherever llic longues and the cuiturc of 
Europe win new realms for tiiemsclvca in tlic continents of the western or 
in the islands of the southern Ocean. 

The chapters relating to our own island are sure to be read with 
interest, even though the historical geographer has hero no largo 
field to work in. Britain being an island, was secured against 
the constant fluctuations of its external boundarv to which Con¬ 
tinental states lie open ”; and, at any rate from the olovenih cen¬ 
tury onwards, there has been singularly little change within it:— 

The boundaries of Enghind towards Scotland and Wales changed much 
loss than might have been looked for during ngcit of such endless warfare. 
Even the lesser division.** within the English kiugdom have been singularly 
lasting. The land, ns a whole, has never been mapped out afresli since ttui 
lentil century. While a map of Franco or Germany in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, or even in the eighteenth, is useless for immediate practical objects, a 
map of £jngland in the days of Domesday practically dill'ers tioI at all from 
a map of England now. 

But iho sections relating to the formation of the kingdom 
of Scotland—a matter upon which people in general are, in 
spite of all that has been written on thn subject, still very 
haay—and that upon iho formation of tho luodorn lOnglish 
shires, are of great yalue and inlcront, trifling though our 
small fluctuations of boundaries may appear when compared 
to the changes in Continouial States. Vvo observe that in a 
note on tho Principality of Wah's, Mr. l^'roemau says, “ Tlio 
first English princo, afterwards likiwnrd the Second, was not his 
father’s eldest son at the timn of his creation.” This seems a literal 
acceptance of the famous tradition preserved by Stow. The date 
usually assigned for tho formal creation, and accepted by Canon 
Stubbs, and by tho careful and trustworthy compiler of the Annala 
of EngUmdf is 1301, when Edward of Caernarvon liad for eomo 
years been heir-apparent. 

Besides those English section.1, the chapters lienring on tho 
Eastern question cannot fail to find studemts nt the present 
moment. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that tho expression of 
strong partisan views on quostious of contemporary politics 
should ba allowed a place in a work intended for students. 
But to the casual reader there will be some interest in noting 
the passages in which Mr. Freeman more or loss openly reveals 
his own feelings, as in thn attack on the “ anachronism ” of 
the A4istriau power, or in his implied regret at the disapptsarance 
of the name of SicUy from tho European map—Tho island of 
Hierdn and Boger has sunk to form seven provinces of a princo 
who has not deigned to take the crown or tlu! title of that 
UlustriouB realm.” Then we have the expressive division of liul- 
Mria into ** free,” “ half-free,” and ** cn.slnved ”; tho siicor nt “ tlio 
diplomatic name of Eastern Eotimelia "—which is “ northern 
Roumdia, according to the compass ’’—and at * administrative 
autonomy,’ a half-way house, it would seem, between bondage and 
freedom”; tho cry of sorrow over *’the old Macedonian laud,” 
where Greek and Bulgarian alike are handed over ** to the un- 
covenant^ mercies of tho Turk.” 

We need not say that the heroism of IholVrontenegrinB and their 
wrongs at the hands of “ Western diplomacy ” are prominentlv set 
forth. Of three havens W'on by Montenegro in the war, « Austria 
has been allowed to fllcb Spizza, as sbo had before filebod llagusa 
andOattaro”; and, though Antivari has been left to those who 
had won it, it is under such restrictions as armed wrong know.s 
how to impose on the weaker power of right.” It is of course 
impossible to keep pace with the rapid progress of political change 
in those regions. In the text Mr. Freeman speaks of tho first of 
his throe havens, Dulcigno, ns given back to tho Turk”; in his 
final ** Additions and Corrections ” he has to note its restoration 
to Montenegro. Of alUCbristian States Austria is throughout 
the one wMch comes in for the hardest treatment at tho hands 
of Mr. Freeman, who has both public and private grieyances 
against her—for any possible doficioncies in his maps of Bal- 
matia are laid to tho charge of ” tho Imperial, Itoyal, .and 
Apostolio post-office,” which, it sooms, lost or coniilcated a set 
or manuscript maps sent to Mr. Arthur Evans fur his sug¬ 
gestions. “ If, therefore,” observes bir. Freeman, the revolu- 
^ons of Dalmatian goo^nphy are less accurately marked in this 
' book than they shomd be, the fault is not mine.” On another 
point—tho proper system of spelling Slavonic names—blr. Free¬ 
man seems to have suflered from a mullitude of advisers. ** 1 
consulted,” ho says with grave humour, “ several Slavonic scholars. 
Each gave me advice, and each supported liis own advice by argu¬ 


ments which I should have thought unanswerable, if I bad not 
seen the arguments in support of the wholly difierent advice g^ven 
me by the others.” AVo take this quotation from the preface, in 
which the author admits the reader to his confidence, avowing,' 
what might perhaps have boon discovered ftom internal evidence, 
that the book is not ** tho result of ono continuous eftbrt,” and that 
the early part of it was printed some years ago. The completion 
has been delayed by a crowd of causes, by a temporary loss of 
strength, by enforced absence from England, by other occupations 
and interruptions of various kiuds.” It is inevitable that, os a 
work of art, the book should thereby have sustained some injury. 
But, for practical purposes, tho author's care in supplying addi¬ 
tional notes and corrections, and in calling attention to tho places 
where " later lights have led to some changes of view or expres¬ 
sion,” render the defect of but little importance. It is impossible 
not to admire the frankness with which ho observes upon one 
passage, “ When I wrote this, I had not taken in the true history 
of the Jlouman people.” In a second edition wo shall trust to see 
these later lights ” incorporated in the text. But altogether this 
long-promised and long-expected work is worthy of its author, 
and will be welcomed by all students of history and politics. 


SPORT AND MILITARY LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA.® 

I T is not very clear why, if this journal was to be published at 
all, it was not published by the autliur during his hfetime. Ho 
lived in lOngland more than twenty years after his retircnipnt from 
active service, and must have had plenty of opportonitics for 
recasting and expanding his notes. Yet, if the thing bad to he 
done, we arc not disposed to find much fault with Colonel Malleson 
for Iho way in which he has done it. Colonel Fraser came of a good 
Scotch family, of which an account is given in the preface by the 
editor. There is in ono passage some unaccountable muddle in 
dates, for an ancestor of the subject of the memoir is said to 
have had a grandson born in 1777, and to have been Wn himself 
in 1810. AVe may charitably suppose that 1710 was intended. 
The subject of the present memoir is the son ol’ the George Fraser 
born in 1777* He seems to have been active, healthy, and strong; 
an ardent sportsman, ready to turn out for the pursuit of any 
game from the quail and the snipe to the tiger and the bison; 
and capable of doing good sorvico to the iStato, not perhaps 
in liigh diplomatic situations, but in recruiting, organizing levies, 
and transporting men and horses for duty in the Crimea. One 
tiresome featuro in the journal is the almost invariable use of 
asterisks which serve no purpose but to irritate. A moderate 
acquaintance with the history of events in the Bombay Presidency 
has enabled us to supply several of tho real names of men and 
places. Colonel AV., mentioned in connection with the distur¬ 
bances in Kolnpore and Sawantwarri in 1844-45, ^ Oulouel 
AVallace. Messrs. R. and AV., alluded to very needlessly in a 
foolish story about Khutput at Baroda, are Mr. Lestock Reid and 
the late Sir J. P. Willoughby. Mr. B.,of Khundesh,i8Mr. Boyd, 
tho Collector of that district, who afterwards died us Resident at 
Baroda. M. is evidently intended for the station of Mulligaum; 
and we could multiply instances of what appear to us needless 
scruples about events that occurred more touu a quarter of a 
century ago. 

A grout deal of the journal is made up of life in cantonments, 
stories nt mess, exposure to liciit uiid rain, end mishaps to cuui- 
panions and subordinates. This excellent cnlonel's experiences 
are oitcasionaBy more full of force and signilicance than of 
grammar. His education ut Harrow, thougii cut short prema¬ 
turely, might have taught him that fene natune is not the Latin 
equivalent for a wild beast, and generally his diction reminds 
U8 of one of Thackeray’s I{<invies. But tho style is free 
from humbug and nilectatiuu ; none of the stories are*incredible; 
and there are some odd revelations about life in cadet’s 
quarters thirty or forty years ago, wliich i-omiud us either that 
l>rorai.sing careers wore cut ohort by drinlr and duelling, or oIm 
that mou of weak conslitutitma aud weaker principles speedily 
succumbed to climate and excesses, fcsome of tlio anecdotes about 
the early exploits of Uutram confirm thti opinion of that gallant 
officer held by his contemporaries and given in his elaborate 
biography. But why could they not have bocu imiiarted to Sir 
F. Goldsmid whan ho was writingOutram’s life? His determi¬ 
nation to succeed, aud refusal to be beaten by any obstacles, hU 
fiery and impetuous but chivalrous aud candid nature, are illus¬ 
trated by one or two anecdotes worth remembering. Colonel 
Fraser aud his companions liad toiled all day over rough ground, 
cut up by niviues and covered with jungle, after a tiger, and had 
given it up os a bad job. Outratu persevered and brought homo 
the animal late in the evening. A companion, who is set down as 
T., got mauled by a she-boar wliich ho had attempted, in defiance 
of Scriptural waruing, to mb of her cubs. The others were afraid 
to^ use their guns, but On tram throw himself on the enraged 
animal and despatched her with a long hunting knife. A favourite 
Shikari of Outram’s was terribly injured by a tiger end died the 
same evening. Outram taxed a brother officer with having caused 
the catastrophe by neglect of orders and desertion of liis post; 
words rose high, defiances were exchanged, and we were reheved 

• JUeord» of Sport and Military Life in Western India. By the lata 
Lieutonant-Coloncl T. (». FrflsiT, ist Itoinbuy FusUiurs, and on the Staff of 
the Indian Army. With an liiti-odiiction by Colonel G. B. Malleson. C.S.I. 
London: W. 11. Allen & Co. iS8x. 
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to find that the only other victim on the expedition waa the 
tiger itself. In eonnexion with this event we are informed that 
female el^hants are hardly ever used for this sport iu Bombay. 
' Colonel Fraser was astonished nt tho docility of the Bengali 
females that had joined his party from the largo station of Mhow or 
^Miio as It is now spelt. Females have no tusks, but thoy use 
their legs and trunks with telling etl’ctit, and their docility and 
g«;ntlene88 are on a par with their bravery. One of the best 
mephants we ever rode, equally able to withstand a roaring tiger 
or a charging buifinlo, was a female, the property of a planter, and 
seventy years old. Asa contrast to a tierce tiger that charged the 
line repeatedly till he fell dead, we have an odd story of a large 
and almost inofletisivc beast of tho same kind, that was slain close 
to a dung-heap at the b:ick of a hut; the villagers, for some mys¬ 
terious reason, denying to tho Inst all knowlcdgo of its existence. 
Headers must be,* however, warned against believing that this 
animal, or any other tiger, over measured in life twelve feet two 
inches from the tip of the nose to tho end of the tail. The skin, 
it is well known, stretches after it is taken oil' hy tho chamars. 
Captain Baldwin, in his capital account of the llarge and iSiuall 
Game of Bengal, distinctly tells us thiit ho had never aeon an 
** authentic account” of a tigor that mensured more than ten feet 
and two or three inches.” This measurement is con firmed by Dr. 
Jerdon, who wholly disbelieves in tigers of eleven or twelve feet 
in length. 

A fever caught while snipe shooting in a malarious locality sent 
our Colonel homo at once. After a two years' furlough he ro- 
turnod with a wife. But ho prudently docs nut intrude his 
domestic aflairs on tho public *, and wo are hound to say that, 
though his married life appears to have been a happy one, his 
fondness for tents, tigers, and elepnants never abated, lie shot a 
panther inside txpon garden, which somewhat resembles a bed of 
raspberry bushes, if thoy were only covered with matting at tho 
sides and the top. This exploit wub by no moans unattended 
with danger. It is significant of the state of public feeling forty 
years ago that as much space is given to tlie auovo incident ns to 
the account of a duel which is told by the survivor of tho 
principals to a party of otiicers as^cmh'ed in a bungalow after 
morning parade. C)f course there w as a lady in tho case; and it 
is some consolation to know that though tho principals and 
seconds were tried and acquitted by nii irreproncliahle British jury 
in the old Supreme Court of Jtonihay, the deceased officer was tho 
offender and did his best to shoot the inuu w'hom he bad insulted. 
Still, we are hardly prepared to nf^seut to Colonel Fraser’s sweep¬ 
ing maxim that the ** abolition ” of duelling is a blunder.” 
Equally belonging to the past is, we should hope, a very rude re¬ 
mark made by an old sea captain to a party of French naval ofH- 
cers on hoard t ieir cwu frigate L'*Arti>}nm, Luckily the meaning 
of tho words and tho action was misinterpreted by M. Le Com¬ 
mandant, and wo agree with Ooluiicl Fraser in terming the remark 
a cowardly insult. But this happened heforo the Crimean war, 
and the renewed good understanding and time of which the cotem¬ 
porary poet wrote:— 

OI battle frivnds! O! brothers 
Arrays flir l•l)nIliy ^.trnit, 

O! never tnore Iietween «s 
Ho spokon w<inl <»f bale: 

By treaties and lair promise 
The Stales are imw allied ; 

But tiii.s the nation's eoinpact, 

At liikorninn nas trio I. 

The author was present nt the bombardment and capture of Aden 
in 1839. This was effected by a frigate and a gun-brig of the Koyal 
navy, aided hy a schooner and a sloop of war of the Indian navy. 
A one-sided account is given in this book of our previous relations 
with the Sultan of Lahej, who is culled the Sultan of Aden, and 
our Political Agent is ropresented as {getting up a collision with 
the natives. The truth is, that Captain lluincs--foriti8ahsurd to 
pretend that the letter IL conceals anything—had been instructed 
to negotiate the purchase of the station. Wrecked crews had 
been plundered and barbarously treated, and tho Sultan bad en¬ 
gaged to cede Aden as a coaling depot, receiving an annual pay¬ 
ment of 8,700 crowns. While negotiations were still proceeiTing, 
the Sultan refused deUvery of some plundered property, and 
actually got up a plot to seize our Agent, 
capture of the place the Biitish Government was inclined to 
behave most liberally to the Sultim and other chiefs. And 
to ^is day, after violations of the agreement and fruitless 
attempts to retake from us tho rock and harbour, considerable 
sums are still paid annually to the Sultan and to all sorts of chiefs, 
Foodhelees, Abdalees, Akrahees, lluoshahees, and Yalfaecs. An 
editor of the ample knowledge and resources of Colonel Malle- 
son should not have allowed the hasty remarks of a sporting 
colonel to pass without addition and correction. To say the truth, 
Colonel Fraser’s political sagacity hniHlly seems on a par with his 
woodmsDBcraft. He makes out that what most statesmen and 
writers have agreed to call a Sepoy mutiny was nothing else than 
the rising of a suffering people against oppresrion and the 
** writbings of a subdued race.” A brief and siilHcient answer to 
this random remark is that, if many Hindus and Mohammedans 
bad really risen ogainst us with a clod in each liand in aid of the 
Sepoys, wo should, ns a native gentleman long ago remarked to an 
Indian official, havq been left hui'ied under a huge mound of earth. 
Colonel Fraser showed much more tact and administrative power 
when, os second in command of the well-known Poonah Horse, he 
what might have been an ugly mutiny of the troopers. 
Tbssf men complained of the treatment they had experienced in 


the first Afghan campaign, and refused to proceed to Aden. B«t 
a short speech from the author settled the matter. t 
The author served in Scindo daring the first Sikh campaign, 
and we can quite confirm his statements as to the feverisli expMt- 
ation aroused in that province, and, indeed, all orir India, altar 
the severe actions of Moodki and Feroxsbah. There rsal^ wnm a 
brief time in which it was thought not imposable that md Sir 0 . 
Napier, with some 22,000 men, might hare had to abandon Scinde 
and como to the aid of Lord Gough and Lord Hardinge. Hhppily 
Sobraon put an end to all doubt on tho subject. Thp olimata of 
Scinde is not a pleasant one, though the author adn^ that the 
sea breezes mitigate the heat about Kuraehee and Tattd. There aso, 
however, spleudud crops in the valley of tho Indus, and of late yof|n 
tho rainfall has considorahly increased. Tho author does Hot appear^ 
have sulTered from that distressing malady, the Scinde boils. Howy 
Colonel Fraser sot a native’s fractumd leg with splints, and found 
tho patient perfectly wcdl six months afterwards, is a proof of his 
own aptitude and of the extreme docility of a Hindu or Mussal- 
maii under euii'ering. The famous tank called Ma^ar Pir—not 
Maggurpur, as in tho text—has been often described. Huge alli¬ 
gators here are considered sacred and come to be fed at the call 
of Faquirs and others. A woman with a beard, at the same 
place, tlio wife of a goatherd, was a novelty, and reminds us of the 
hnirv woman seen iu Burmah altar our first oampugn there, in 
1826. But this is nothing to the account of an inaigenous litho- 
lomist, who performed his operations successfully with a sixpenny 
knife and carried the extracted stones about in a bag. We see no 
reason whatever to doubt the truth of this story, which was con¬ 
firmed at the lime hy the medical officer of the station. An 
American trip pleasantly varies the Indian experiences. The 
author avoided Dolmonico's and took up bis quarters at a respect¬ 
able hotel, where his linen, to his astonUnment, was washed, 
dried, and ironed for him in the space of a couple of hours. He 
also saw several specimens—favourable and unfavourable—of our 
American cousiu.s, was tossed about on Lake Erie, and nearly 
drowned on his return voyage to England. The author only ex¬ 
presses a feeling shared by many Anglo-Indians at the time of the 
Crimean war when lie says that “ to us in India the idea of an 
army sick and starving, within six miles of shipping filled with 
every kind of supplies, for want of a road, seemed simply incom¬ 
prehensible.” There were several officers, civil and miht^, who 
would have been quite prepared to make the communication by inH 
porting labour from Constantinople, housing the workmen on board 
a large ship in Balaclava Harbour, and starting from that place 
every day to lay down the road, for which there was plenty of 
rough material. But that they were not thought of is no wonder, 
seeing that Colonel Fraser himself ofi'ered to supply, any amount 
of grain and forage from Egypt, and waited three months before 
he got a stereotyped answer. Indeed, these notices of public 
events, honestly‘recorded at tho time, are more valuable than 
stories of man-eating tigers and deer that went several hundred 
yards with a bullet lodged in the thorax or the heart. 
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AYUB KlIAN’S VICTORY. 


T he battlo of Kareez-i-Atla was dcscribocT bj Mr. 

Gladstone as an import ongngemcni as far os tho 
Candahar country was concerned. The description may, 
perhaps, be best dotiTicd as a polemical limitation. Until 
iuilcr nows is received of the details and results of tho 
battle, it will be impossible exactly to estimate its elTuct 
on Afghanistan, on India, and on Jhigland. Rut at pro< 
sent, and so far as the news yet received goes, tlio case is 
as follows. Ayud, having already beaten the Kij[,;liNh, has 
now boaton the nominee of j*Jnghind who wns supported 
by English money and material of war. At Knrerz-i-Atta, 
as at Mai wand, ho has displayed., or his advisors have 
enabled him to display, capacity and courage of a very 
high order. The Candahar troops, as was ulv/ays ex¬ 
pected, have deserted to him; and not only this, 
but a Kelat regiment has followed the oxample. 
That is to say, not merely the DaranocH, bat tho great 
Ghilzai tribe, may bo expected |o embrace his cause, Avliich 
in that case ipnst prove snccessful. Tho tlicory of tho 
present Government is that his succosh or his ill-suocoKs 
matters nothing to us. It is a mutter of groat importance 
to the Candahar country, in the neighbourhood of which, as 
Mr. Qladstonii. proceodod to explain, -with somo vjigueno.ss 
of geography, there is n largo Ariglo-Iudiau fonjo. That 
force will therefore be ablo to look on, and the native tribes 
will behold it looking on, while the conqueror of ^luiwand, 
the unpunished murderer of Lieutenant Maclean, tho 
prince "to farther whose expuhsion from Herat our troops 
handed over Candahar to AuDUunAiiMAM, occupies Candahiir 
itself and marches on Cabul. Such, at least, is the probable 
course of events. At present there is no need to comment 
any further on it than by saying that tho first fruits of 
the ovaouatioR of Candahar have ripened with remarkable 
rapidity, oi^d that an abundant crop may bo expected. 


ENGLAND'AND TURKEY. ‘ 

M r. COWEN with some reason deprecated, in the 
interest of Midiiat Pasha, a prolongation of a debate 
on the judicial proceedings at Constantinople. The less 
cautious friends of tho prisoners ought to have been satis¬ 
fied with Mr. Gladstone’s statement that Lord Dt'ci'Ejji.N 
had been instructed to use in their favour such in¬ 
fluence as he might find it possible to exercise. No 
diplomatist may be nioro implicitly trusted in a matter 
where humanity and tact are equally required. It would 
be injudicious to inquire, whether tho Ministers believe 
in tho innocence of Miduat or in tho suicide of Ai)i>i:l 
Aziz. Their interference in any legitimate form was 
justified by tho undoubted fact that the accused persons, 
whether or not they are guilty, Imd not a fair trial. Tlio 
case against them is not sbrongthoned by the later reports 
of confessions supposs^d to have been made by some of 
tboir number. Those who are suspected of having devised 
the whole story of the murder for purposes of conspiracy 
may also be supposed to have forged admissions fbr which, 
if thoy wei’e genuine, there seems to have been no adequate 
motive. Aocording to one story Midhat Pasha after bis 
conviction attempted to open his veins with apair of scissors, 
A>artly beoanse he was weai^ of life, and chieHy to prove that 
Aziz might have committed suicide with a similar 
liUtrament. The Sultan is said to have remonstrated 


against the hasty proceeding of an alleged criminal whom 
his judges, possibly at his own instigation, have condemned 
to death for murder. Tho whole story may possibly bo 
true; but it Ims not tho advantage of being credible. If tho 
Sultan was really solicitouBfor the preservation of Midh^t’s 
liie, memberB of the House of Commons bad no need to 
trouble themsolvos about his safety. It was at least 
possible that thoy might injure tboir client by olficious 
intciTei'ctice. It may also have been desirable to rof^iomlicr 
that Mr. Gladstone has formerly made a violent attack on 
Miduat’s character, though ho may perhaps not believe 
him to bo guilty of murder. The Minister who dctliroued 
a Sultan beennse ho had become abjectly Rubservienb to 
Rubsia, and who was chioily responsible for the subsequeut 
war, was naturally obuoxious to the author of tho bag and 
baggage policy; but Mr. Gladstone is incapable of wishing 
that a political adversary should bo unjustly punished 
as an as.savssiri and regicide. 

The ^Sultan was said to have been surprised and irritated 
by tho report of tho fcoliug which the late State trial had 
produced in England ; but ho soomH afterwards t 6 have 
reconsidered his first impression. Ho may perhaps have 
been incapable of understanding tho Western prejudice 
against interference with judges during atrial and against 
flUBpocted subornation of perjury. According to more than 
one newspaper currespondont, the public opinion of bis 
own subjects is favourable to tho Sultan. Orthodox Turks, 
it is said, hold that the dethroiiumont of Addul Aziz, 
which was undoubtedly effected by Miduat and his asso- 
ciates, was a graver crime than the murder of which thoy 
are accused. Punishment on a fictitious charge of guilt, 
incurred by an act which might not furnish a convenient 
ground of accusation, would perhaps not bo repugnant to 
an Oriental sense of justice. Three hundred years ago 
English Jndges were often consnlted by tho Crown in the 
earlier stages of a prosecution, though few of them would 
have consented to receive instractioiis during the coarse of 
a trial. In the present instance tho Sultan vi'as tho real04 
well as the nominal prosecutor, and auaccpiftal would have 
been universally regarded as a defeat.' Thrcv * fonr of his 
moat formidable subjects have received a stigm.. 'nch will 
lienceforth exclude them from oilicial employment,although 
heavier punishment is remitted. If any of tho humbler 
prisoners aro eventually executed, the Sultan’s severity 
w'ill probably have b(*eu caused by kpprchcn.sion of por. 
soual violence to himself. Notwithstankiug manyprccedenta 
to the contrary in Ottoman history! Addul Hamid may, 
perhaps, hope to create an imprcssioir that the person oven 
of a dethroned sovereign is inviolable. After his active 
and successful efforts to secure a conviction, he can scarcely 
account for tjie lonitv which has been practised by pro¬ 
fessing to bo satisfied of the innocence of tho prisoners. 
Lord Duffcrin must have needed all his practised skill to 
intercede to good purpo.so for tho life of Miduat. It wonld 
scarcely have been prudent to argue that he has been un¬ 
justly condemned, when tho verdict was given in deferenco 
to tho wishes and instructions of tho sovereign. It was 
also impossible to contend that tho murder of tho Sultan’s 
kinsman and predecessor was a venial offence. Tho English 
Govornment would not havo been justified in interfering 
except on tho ground that tho accused may perhaps be 
innocent; and vet a direct imputation of injustice was 
cabalated to defeat its purpose. The Turks may, perhaps, 
not insist on tho logical dilemma. A European Govom- 
meidt would objeet to pardon a great .criminal on the 
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application of a foreign Power ; but the Sui^Tjil^JbtiA tb^o^t 
it espedient to obligo a Government with which ho notf 
complicated relations. The banishment of all the prisoners 
of high rank indicates either the deference of the Sultan 
to the representatives of the English Government, or 
perhaps his disbelief in the gnilt of the accused. 

It is nncortuin whether Lord Ddfverin is thus far in 
a position to confirm Mr. Goschen's statement that the 
English Government, after all the events ;of the last five 
or six years, still possesses greater infinence in Turkey 
than any of its competitors or allies. Perhaps Monte¬ 
negro and Dulcigno have been forgotten; and indeed a 
jndicions Turkish statesman wonld recognize the advantage 
which his country has derived from the application of 
European pressure. If, nevertheless, the Naval Demonstra¬ 
tion has increased tho influence of England at Constan¬ 
tinople, the result most be ascribed rather to fear than to 
lovo. The Rorvices which were rendered by tho united 
Powers to both parties in the Greek controversy may 
perhaps be more readily appreciated. It was equally for 
the interest of Greece and of Turkey that the settlement 
of the frontier should bo taken out of the bands of the 
parties to tho dispute, and that it should be settled by self- 
appointed arbitrators. Gratitude may be due to tho col¬ 
lective body of Ambassadors and to the Governments 
which they represent; bat it is not at first sight obvious 
why England, wliich inclined throughout to favour the 
Groek claims, should be preferred to France, which had 
Huddenlyu abandoned tho Greek cause, or to Germany, 
which took the lead in the negotiations. Since that time 
the French Government has wantonly assumed an atti¬ 
tude of hostility to 'J'nrkey; and it is supposed that a 
special Envoy has boon despatched from St. Petersburg to 
Paris to arrange joint action between Franco and Knssia. 
It is understood that tho relations of Germany and Austria 
with tho Sultan are at present friendly. 

Mr. Glads'I'ONE has stated in tho House of Commons 
that Lord DiiiiTErnN’s earliest duty will be to promote the 
long-promised and long-delayed improvements in tho ad- 
miniAration of Armenia. In this enterprise tho European 
Concert will bo of no avail. The English Ambassador will 
be compelled to roly on arguments which may not bo so 
practically efi'ective as they will bo logically conolnsivo. 
It is difiicult to understand how tho most persuasive of 
diplomatists can produce a conviction which the statu of 
afiairs has not I jng since suggested. In the greater part 
of Armenia and Asia Minor there is no adequate security 
for life and property; and in some districts tho peaceable 
inhabitants arc t^sposed without defence to tho violence of 
marauders. Almost all tho predatory tribes are Maho¬ 
metan, though many of their victims belong to the same 
religion. Notwithsranding a long succession of disasters 
caused by misgovcriimeut, corrupt Ministers at Constau- 
tinople are still in Icnguo with local Governors, who 
plunder thoir provinces i'or tho benefit of themselves and 
their patrons. It cannot be assorted that foreign emissaries 
have lately been especially busy in Armenia; bnt civil and 
military officials seem to be occapied in preparing the way 
for their intrigues. It is satisfaotoiy to know that in all 
parts of tho country tho oppressed classes have^ long re¬ 
garded the English consular agents as their protectors, or, 
in the absence of power to aid them, as their zealous advo¬ 
cates. It would seem that tho correction of the prevailing 
anarchy is not impossible, as the Government and its 
sul^ects have a commem interest in the general prosperity; 
but the long delay of promised improvement has not been 
caused by failure of retuonstranoe. Lord Dufferin, like 
his predecessors, will encounter the difficulty of providing 
a fmomm for his diplomatic lever. He will have no 
European concert at his back; nor can he point, as in the 
case of Greece, to an army prepansi to invade Turkish 
territory. If Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville can 
succeed as well in Armenia as in Greece, they will have 
attained a great political triumph. 


THE LIVERPOOL MESSAGE OF PEACE. 

T he peculiar vivacily with which Mr. Gladstone last 
week rebuked Sir Stafford Northcote's reference to 
the dnbiouB effect qf messages of peace to Ireland may 
possibly have boon quickened by the knowledge of the 
retoini message which wat th^n lying at Liverpool. It is 
part of ihd Premier's idiosynmsy tone nmr so confident 
in fiie own theories aa when something nas happened to 


discredit and disturb them, The devoted" 8upp(^rt of 
the Government have, however, been a liitl^tronbled by 
the Liverpool disoovexy. It does not interfere with {hem 
general principle aa to Irish affairs, whioh is, thit when . 
Ireland is tranquil it is a proof of the efficacy of messages 
of peace, and that, when it is disturbed, it is a proof of tho 
necessity of more suoh messages. But it is, front thei^ 
point of view, still an incident which has its inodn- 
yenionoes. It shows how impossible it is to reconcile tho 
irreconcilable, and it is a very curious comment on the 
policy of conciliation. That policy has now been pursnOd 
unceasingly for more than half a century, and the result 
is that Irishmen both at home and abroad are moire 
bitterly prejndioed against England and English ^^rh* 
ment than they were on tho very morrow of the Eipken 
Treaty and under the severest pressure of the pena^ws- 
The exiled Irishman of the type of Saksfield produ&d by 
one method of government, and the exiled irishman 
the type of O'Donovan Bossa produced by another, mak^ ^ 
a very curious parallel study, and would supply a remark-* 
able subject for that series of imaginary cooversationa 
dealing with tho last half of tho nineteenth century which 
some one may some day bo inspired to write. 

Tho hypothesis of a hoax of some kind or other has, aa 
a matter of course, been onco more set up. Such hypo¬ 
theses are in their nature safe from refutation. The 
probabilities, however, aro in this ease entirely against the 
idea. For tho purpose of a hoax, or for the purposes of 
an ndvortisoment, one infernal machine wonld have an¬ 
swered as well as a dozen. The things are expensive, 
troublesome, and dangerous to make and to export, and 
the unnecessary number would greatly increase the expense, 
the trouble, and the danger, while the chance of detection 
would certainly not l)o diminished. The assertions or 
denials of O’Donovan Bossa and his friends are of next to 
no value in tho matter. Bnt when direct incitements to an 
act have been published for weeks in American papers, and 
when tho act itself is subsequently committed, it seems a 
snperfiuons effort of ingenui^ to cast about for any other 
explanation than the obvions and natural one. " Dynamite 
“ lor England,*' “ dynamite as a science,** “ a little dyna- 
“ mite heroically applied,’* “ give mo tho sword and dyna- 
“ mite,** “ dynamite will free Ireland **—these, and a 
hundred such propositions in prose and verse haVo flooded 
tho Irisb-American prints for weeks and months. Even if 
tho dynamite hypothesis in the matter of the Dolercl be an 
invontion, it was an invention certain to raise the spirits 
and encourage the hopes of those who wore scoundrels 
enough to contemplate such a method of irregular’*'war¬ 
fare. To enlarge upon the particular hoinousnoss of this 
sconndrolism is, of course, perfectly superfluous. It has 
been argued with amusing seriousness that the senders of 
these messages of peace wore after all not such bad men as 
to contemplate the possible destrnotion of the Malta and 
tho Bavarian^ seeing that they packed their clocks very 
carefully indeed. The only inference from this is that the 
machines wore pretty certainly not mannfaotnred with any 
purpose like Thomassen’s. Whoever sent them naturoUy 
desired that they should not go off Itoforo doing their work. 
But that the careful packing of the clocks came from a 
moral scruple or a sentimental tenderness for the pas- 
sen^rs of the Bavarian or the Malta is a charitable sup¬ 
position which need hardly be considered seriously, how¬ 
ever seriously it may have been put forward. The foot 
remains that the crews and passongora of these two 
steamers had as narrow an escape of a sudden dismissal 
from this world as usually falls to the lot of any 
one, and a much narrower one than most people would 
care for. 

There seems to be no good reason for finding fanlt with 
the seoretiveness of the anthorities as to the matter. 
There are coses, of oonrso, wheidie publicity has the ad¬ 
vantage of engaging the public on the side of the law and 
of their own safety. But the public has absolutely no 
meaus of controlling the shipments on-board vessels which , 
cross the Atlantic, and the only chance of detecting tho 
criminals concerned may bayo been reasonably thought to 
lie in silence and in the institution of what, in tho police* 
slang of the anci&n rigime, used to be oall^ a ** monse- 

trap.’* The consignees of the infernal maohinos in this 
ease did not choose to play the part of niioe, and it 
is vezy probable that they received early wamiiig tba^ 
their schemes were detected. Indeed, considering the / 
number of fanciful hypotheses whioh have been started; 
in reference to the suoject, it is rather surpriaiag tliait'' 
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^ not BtiggeB(e4the proWkbility of the matter 

* ' haying leaded out through ih^vU^noj of the guilty parties 
ihaaiB^lteB: Having uited their chance of an explosion 

' would thus secure the certainty of an advertisement, 
while they could not put the authorities more on the 

* alert than they were already. Sir William Harcouiit’s 

* atatement was only open to the charge, not of exaggerating 
&e gravity of the situation, but of somewhat exaggerating 
the tone in which it should have been treated. Like 
niax^ other persons who have acoustomod themselves to 

, ^e lighter style, the present Home Secretaky is not in¬ 
variably happy when ho attempts the graver. His main 
position, however, that great part of these crimes are due to 
ahe culpable laxity whioU is permitted across the Atlantic 
tothe Irish press is incontestable. Whatover differ- 
cnoe of opinion there may be as to the lino which 
ceparates undue rostriotions on the liberty of tho press 
from restrictions which are absolutely nece.s.sary to or- 
dinary good government, there can be no donbt what¬ 
ever that that lino has been overstepped in tho case of tho 
Irish newspapers already alluded to. It is a simple fact 
that the language which, under the benevolent operation 
of English law, brought Most into troublo was mild and 
vague compared to.that which these organs of murder and 
outrage spread among tho most excitable, tho most igno- 

' rant, and tho most unreasoning population in tho world. 
The assurances of American papers that no respectable 
person reads the lucubrations of Mr. O’Donoyan Rossa 
and his friends is not particularly comforting, because it is 
not from respectable persons ** any danger need bo ap¬ 
prehended. This lost outrage; nowever, seems to have 
disturbed the equanimity even of tho American press; and 
almokt all tho more prominent organs have orpressed, not 
merely thoir regret, but their opinion that something 
chonld be done. It would be somewhat unwise to count 
much on that somothing. Political considerations of the 
party kind, as wril as tho general theory of government 
prevailing in the country, will probably prevent Congress 
from doing anything very definite to dis^^ourage or silence 
the poets and orators of ilio Sutuhti/ democrat and the 
Irish World, It would, however, bo rather a bad day with 
England if she depended on the eoniplaisanco of tho United 
States to save her *‘cump.act, intlaniinablo cities” from 
dynamite and ^ ' '^eum. The ]>rotcction must come from 
ourselves, with Su. due assistance as by international 
comity the police and public olUcers of one nation usually 
lend to each other. The elaborate Customs system which 
has made Bmuggling a thing of the past must have lost 
much of its olticioncy if it is not able to provide a fair mcMi- 
eure of protection. Nor is there any reason to believe that, 
unless great niismauageinent on the part of the authorities 
discourages friends, the same moans of informaiion which 
were effectual in this case would bo effectual in others. Asso¬ 
ciations of scoundrels, and particularly of Irish scoundrels, 
always include faint-hearted or vonal persons who, if they 
know that there is something to bo certainly gained by 
turning informers, will inform. There is auotlicr thing 
which should by no means bo forgotten, though in tho 
present temper of too many politicians it is but too likely 
to be—^tbe absui’d lenity which has often been shown to 
criminals of O’Domovan Rossa’s typo of late years is a 
positive bribe to the perpotration of the crimes. While 
these men pursue their machinations in Ireland, they have 
the chance of a scat in Parliament; when they are caught 
they are sure of a merely nominal punishment, of wide 
popularity and sympathy, and of the notoriety which is 
perhaps dearest of all to them. When they are reloased 
they can go to America, and, besides turning an houcst 
or dishonest penny by aid of their past acts, can carry on 
the war, as they themselves phrase it, with entire 
impunity in the future. There are certain enemies of man 
who, when caught, should always bo crushed, and at least 
one kind of IruM treason-felon is eminently of this class. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

HE division on Sir Michael Higks-Bkacu’s motion 
had little or nothing to do with tho merits of tho 
Transvaal controversy. It was well known that tho 
Qoverniiient had a steady majority of more than a 
hniidrod; and a majority, if it is good for anything, 
/ may bo relied upon to reject a vote of censure. Mr. 
- GtaDSTOiiBf though he may have bud no such intention. 


^ll^tetl.^ tilicr discharge of their dnty by his faithful 
Flowers when ho postponed the discussion until the first 
impression of annoyance had with lapse of time becoroo 
fainter, and when he pressed it on before the result of the 
pending negotiations was known. It was hardly wortli 
his whilo to deny that ho had insisted on Sir MjOHAES 
Hices-Beacii proceeding with the motion. He had offered 
him tho alternative of making room for Mr. KatUBONE 
or Sir Wilfuio Ijawson to initiate the debate in more 
favourable circumstances. It was probably right that the 
Opposition should give expression to the general feeling 
of dissatisfaction and shame; but a vote of censnro which 
is certain to bo rejected has little practical import¬ 
ance. It is admitted on all hands that the decision of the 
Govcriiraont is irrevocable, though it may, jiorhaps, prove 
not to bo final. Tlie Boers will retain all that has been 
conceded to their demands ; and perliaps they will insist, 
not without effect, on obtaining something more. Mr. 
Gladstonk*b statement that the English Clovorument is to 
retain a veto on legislation affecting tho native inhabitants 
of tho Transvaal has excited some surprise. No equally 
definite declaration to tho same purport is contained in 
Lord Kimhkuley’s instructions; and it is more than 
doubtful wiiother the Boons will consent to so serious a 
restriction of their independence. The announcement that, 
for the purposes of tho Convention, natives living beyond 
tho border of the Transvaal arc to bo regarded as loroignors 
is not less remarkable. Jt had been supposed tha^ihe reser- 
vaiiun to the English Ouvernment of foreign ufiiiirs related 
only to European or civilized States. Jt has never been 
customary to extend diplomatic recognition to communi¬ 
ties which had not a regularly organized Government. 
Control over intercourse with neighbouring trihe.s will, 
even if it is conceded by the Boers, involve a respon.sibility 
wliich ought not to be undertaken without due consider¬ 
ation. If the Itepuhlic of the Transvaal is to be prohibited 
from making war on tho Swazios or Zulus without tho 
permission of the »Suzerain, a corresponding claim to tho 
maintenance of pence among the natives by English autho¬ 
rity could scarcely bo rejected. It will perhaps be neces¬ 
sary for Mr. Gladstone hereafter to explain, with charac¬ 
teristic facility, that a veto accorded to the Crown on 
domestic legislation and an oxclusivo supervision of ex¬ 
ternal rclatiouH means that both mutiers shonld be remitted 
to tho absolute discretion of tho Boers. • 

Tho debate practically reduced itselC to a single issue. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cii.'" reulain maiutaioed that the 
offer of terms of peace was made before the series of de¬ 
feats ; and it appcar.s that Jjord K iM he uley’s despatch to 
Mr. Brand was forwarded on tho day before tho first of 
Sir Q. Colley’s di.sastors. By that document the Govern¬ 
ment held out tho hope of a satisfactory settlement of tho 
dispute if tho Boers desisted from armed opposition. Tho 
armistice which preceded tlio ponce w.*is concluded when 
the English force had boon thrice rcjnilsed with a loss of 
more than seven hundred men killed and woniidod. The 
withdrawal of armed opposition w'as on tho other side. Sir 
Evelyn Wood, in spite of his remoustranccH, was ordered 
to agree to terms of which one was that tho Queen’s 
troops stationed in her undisputed territory should not 
advance to the pass of Lang’s Nek, which is also in 
the colony of Natal. A more humiliating arrangement 
lias seldom bcoii concluded even after a serious defeat; 
and tlio possible consequences of tho surrender are not 
yet approximately known. Tho same settlement would, 
if, according to Sir Evelyn Wood’s advice, it bad followed 
a successful tidvaneu of his troops, have had an entirely 
different significance and result. The attempts of tlie 
Government and its apologists to reconcile tho succossivo 
l»hases of tho ^Ministerial policy were wholly abortive. 
Tho rebellion had begun, and the armed Boers alreafly 
ocenpied Lang’s Nek, when tho Ministers declared that tho 
suppression of rcsislaiico must precede the concossioD.s 
which might bo afterwards offered; ami Sir E. JIoueuts 
was despatched to tho seat of war with largo reinforce¬ 
ments, which could have no other object than to compel 
snbraissiou. Thu blnndurs of Sir G. Colley’s strategy 
wero his own; but in proscenting military operations he 
was strictly obeying his orders. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, Avhilc they wore still engaged in suppressing 
the revolt by force, well knew that peace might at any 
moment bo obtained by the concussion of the demands of 
the Boor leaders. Mr. CiiAMDEiiLATN, not having yet 
attained Mr. GLADsTONK’ii skilLjin harmonizing contradic¬ 
tions, sccm6(l to admit that the tlovcrnmcnt had com- 
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laiited errorft, though it afterwards rocognizod/ and .&8, jtar 
OB poBRible applied a remedy to the results. 

It was natunil that t)ie debate should be in 80 Ede degree 
rotrospoctivo ; but, on the merits of the policy which had 
preceded the Transvaal revolt, there is no real difference of 
opinion. The annexation, even if it wore jnstitiable as 
regarded tbo Boors, was the grossest of blunders. If the 
measure were expedient, it might have been adopted within 
a short time on the application of the very community 
which has since denounced it as usurpation. Another 
grievous mistake was the unprovoked attack on the 
Zulus, with the result of relieving the Boers of the Trans, 
vaal from all apprehension of invasion and from need of a 
protectorate. The policy of the late Gorerimicnt is never¬ 
theless not well adapted to purposes of recrimination. Lord 
Kimiii«ri.ey at flio time agreed with Lord Carnarvon; Mr. 
KNATCiiimi.L-HuOESSfiN, who had been Under Secretary of 
the Colonics in the Liberal Goveriunont, w'itliout protest 
from his superiors cordially approved of tho measure; 
Mr. Gj.ai>stone himself was silent, and tlicro is no reason 
to suppose that he at that time differed from hi.s colloagiies. 
It is probable, though tho truth cannot bo positively nscer. 
tainod, that Mr. GiiADstone’s Midlothian speeches were 
Itmong tho causes of the Transvaal rebellion. When ho 
afterwards announced that the annexation was irrevocable, 
the malcontent Boers had abundant cause for di.sappoint- 
ment. It is not improbable that liis latest speech will tend 
to rovi^ irritation. When ho assorted two or throe weeks 
ago'thEit<iho independence now conceded was equivalent to 
the local Bolf.govemment which hod been formerly pro- 
luiscil, it might bo supposed that ho %vas, after his usual 
fashion, playing with words for tho puri)OBoof establishing 
an imaginary or fictitious consistency. 'J'ho declai*ation 
that tho Unglish Governmont is to retain n veto on legis¬ 
lation for the natives will produce a more sorious impres¬ 
sion. 'J'lio Boers may, perhaps, not pause to consider that 
such a power, if it wero nominally 08tabli.shcd, conld not 
bo practically exercised. A veto on tho part of an Knglish 
Resident, who would have no military forco at his back, 
would be summarily and safely disregarded. 

Tho fragments of news wliicb are forwarded from the 
Transvaal are much more interesting than the foregono 
conclnsioDB of the majority of tlie House of Commons. 
All Englishmen, with tho e-veeption of unscruimlons parti¬ 
sans, wish that the negotiations should result in an eqnit. 
able ancMastingarrangement. Judicious politicians, though 
4 hey muS# regret the manner in which peace was cou- 
cluded, are not disposed to render it precarious by imposing 
on tho Boers unpalatablo conditions. They would, for 
similar reasons, gladly rccoguizo an honourablo and con¬ 
ciliatory disposition on tlic part of the rcprc.sciitafivos of 
tbo Transvaal. It cannot be said that the latest reports 
aro in any way reassuring. It appears that ibo Com- 
missionors have, for good reasons, objected to an addi¬ 
tion which the Boor delegates have lately made to their 
number. The person with whom tlio Commi-ssioners refuse 
to hold intercourse was concerned in the treacherous 
occupation of Potebefstrom, and lie is accused of having 
treated the garrison and inhabitants with itisolence 
and cruelty. It is added that tho Boers have refused 
their assent to several articles of the draft Convention. 
The acquittal by a jury of Boers of tho men who wore 
accused of the murder of Captain Elliot is still moro 
disquieting. The crime was in tbo highest degree 
atrocious, and there can be little donbt that the Boer leaders 
had sufficient ren.sonB for charging tbo prisoners with tho 
guilt. It will bo remembered that Captain Elliot and 
another officer wero taken by an escort of Boors to tho 
bank of a river which they had no means of crossing 
except by swimming. They were then set at lil>erfcy, but 
tho escort fired npon them as they swam, and Captain 
IOlliot was killed. It would bo unjust to suspect tbo 
aincerity of tho Boer delegates who professed to rogrefc 
the crime; but there is too much reason to believe that 
the verdict of tho jury indicates a feeling of hostility to 
the English. ^ If tho negotiations after all fail, it is 
difficult to anticipate the consequences. There is still an 
English army within reach, but the present Government 
will be loth to employ force; nor, indeed, would tho 
objects of a renewed war bo definite or intelligible. It will 
be impossible wholly to abandon the defence of tbo claims 
of loyal residents, although Liberal journalists, with 
questidnablo taste and feeling, habitu&lly denounce thorn 
as nnsorupulous adyenturors. The natives will in any 
event have to take care of themselves In abdicatincr its 


sovoreinity, the English Government virtnally renonooed 
the right or possibility of protecting those who bad for a 
short time l^en its snbjeots. *Ab Bishop COTiSi^so says, 
tho natives, if they have reason to complain, will probably 
migrate into the noighbooring English colony. 


THE SHETLAND WRECKS. 

BOUT a calamity such as that which has befbUen tbo 
Shetland Isles there is, after all, voiy little to be said. 
When kings and princes fall victims to crime or aooident 
tho minutest details of what has happened are known aid 
recorded. Tho snlfercrs aro watched by observant .eyes 
down to tho very moment of the disaster, and amon^ the 
survivors aro sure to be some who have taken of 
every particular in the groat man's bearing under the 
trial. It is not so when the victims are obscure fishermen, 
littlo skilled in tho observation either of tbemselvos or 
of others. Wo can faintly picture to ourselves the fine 
fishing weather of Wednesday week—weather which sent 
every available boat to sea, and promised to bring them 
buck with heavy takes and full pnrscs ; the clouds that 
gathered ns tho night drew on, to burst with a suddenness 
wliich left the crews with their boats now far out at sea 
and their nets and lines set; and the dread with which 
the wives and children of the fishermen watched tho 
waves from daybreak on the Thursday, a dread which only 
went on increasing as the hours during which return was 
po.ssible passed too quickly away. But beyond these 
generalities of misfortune there is nothing to be known. 
The lost boats will yield no survivors, and the seas o§ Shet¬ 
land are loth to give np their dead. Nowhere is tho break- 
up of family life so sudden and so nnrelievod as in the 
wrecks of these northern waters. In a thousand different 
ways women may’be widowed, children left orphans, and 
parents deprived of the sons who are their only support. 
But usually tho dead aro brought back and there is a littlo 
interval of silunco and mourning, which serves to divide 
tho life which the survivors have led hitherto from tho 
life which they must load for the future. Tho families of 
tlieso lost fishermen know no such pause. Their dead are 
doubly lost to them, since they are not even recovered for 
last looks and reverent burial. It is only their failure to 
return when others return that establishes the fact that 
they have died. 

But if imagination refuses to ropro/lnce in its fulness tlio 
disa.ster which has just swept away some seventy Shet¬ 
landers, it may at least bring before us to some purpose 
the condition of those who were dependent ou them. 
In Shetland, wo aro told, it is customary for the men of 
whole families to fish together in tho same boat. In a 
single crew there will bo father and sons, uncles and 
cousins. Consequently tho wreck of a boat may mean tho 
loss of all the protectors to whom a woman and 
her children had to look. Her husband has gone, 
and with him have gone sons and brothers and 
moro distant relations still. In islands where fish¬ 
ing is almost the only industry women and children 
can do but little to support themselves. They live in¬ 
directly by tbe bouts, as the men live by them directly. 
Now that boats and crews aro alike gone, they have 
nothing to look to but tho charity of their neighbonrs. 
But in the Sliotlands there is little or none of that 
abundance out of which charity springs most easily, if not 
most willingly. Wliero all are poor in their degree, con¬ 
tributions must be small and tho payments spre^ over a 
considoniblc time. In the present case, however, the need 
is groat and immediate. Some three hundred people 
have been loft destitute in a night. They have to be 
maintained for the moment and to 1>e cared for hereafter. 
Thcro is no fear that tho Shetlanders will not do their 
utmost, but oven their fitmost will not go veiy far. In 
some ways, strange as it may seem, we are more sepa¬ 
rated from tlicse islanders of our own ooast than from tho 
sufferers under similar disasters in forei^p countries. For 
tho most part wo are not helped to realize what has hap- 
jienod by local knowledge, and, in the absence of local 
knowledge, it needs an unusual effort' to bring the 
disaster home to ns. If we had beard of the lose 
of sixty or seventy men on some ooast with wUoh wa 
wore familiar, which we had visited in holidays or ooaating 
along in yachtd, the impression made on ns would be 
vivid and persistent. The contrast between oar own piwt f 
pleasure and the present misery of the sarvivoni iro^ 
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rfCUT ip vs again and again. When the aoene is the 
Shetland Islands we are apt to forget how near to ns it is 
in point of distance, how close to us in point of relation¬ 
ship. In theory they are oor fellow-countrymoui and con- 
seqacuotly have a paramount olaim on our generosity. In 
fact, they are more strange to ns by a great deal than if 
th^ were so many Frenchmen or Italians. 

it is this that seems to mako it expedient to say some¬ 
thing more in the way of suggesting contributions than is 
ordinarily neodfnl. The first mention of a disaster of this 
kind in the newspapers commonly brings offers of monoy 
from all sides. In such circumstances as these tho only 
advice that has to be given is not to allow tho customary 
objek'.ts of charity to bo forgotten in the more showy 
and interesting pensioners who have suddenly been 
thrown upon our hands. Liberality suggested by excite¬ 
ment of this kind is apt to bo a little impnlsive. It 
forgets that if A. withdraws his help from 13. in order 
to be generous to C.» it is IS., not A., that is the real 
benefactor. There aro no signs that any such caution 
is required now. On tho contrary, there is some reason 
to fear that, unloss people are romiudod that these islands, 
so remote from ns and yet so closely oouiicctcd with us, 
contain many families made destitute by an overwhelming 
and unforeseen disaKtor, they will not think of the one 
way in which it can be of any avail that they should think 
of it. Already, as wo learn from tho letter sent to the Tirntm 
on Thursday last by tho Accountant-General of the Wavy, 
a small Committoo has been formed in London, and will 
act in concert with tho Committee established at Lerwick. 
This Oommittoo will know, what wo in Loudon caiiuot 
know, tho nature, tho extent, and tho duration of tho des¬ 
titution 60 suddenly created, and tho most appropriate 
means of effectually and perinanoutly relieving it,. Their 
only didlcnlty will be to find the money with which it is to 
be relieved, and that is proeisoly tho dillleulty which can 
at once be removed by a prompt and judicious exorcise of 
bhiglish liberality. 


TUNIS AND Till POLL 

rpjlK criticisms passed by iho Duke pn Bkogmb in tho 
.L French Senate on tho African [lolicy of M. lUuTufiLEMi' 
Sr.-lliLAIKE were couched in sorions ami digniliod languago, 
and were searching and impressive. The Uukk knew ho 
had a strong case, and raado tho most of it. But it was 
nob so much tho caso of a political advcr.sary as tho caso 
of a diplomatist and cx-Forcign Minister. Tho speaker 
know thoroughly tho past history of French diplomacy, 
and could sigimlizo precisely where M. St.-Hilaiue had 
mado a now departure and point out its probablo con¬ 
sequences. The indcpondenco of Tunis, in tho sense that 
Tunis is not, and has not been for nearly two hundred 
years, a part of tho Ottoman Kmpirc, is quite as much a 
part of the diplomatic creed of the Duke pe Broglie as it 
can be a part of that of Al. St.-Uibaiue. It waa the 
Duke, indeed, who, as Ambassador to England, had to 
submit to Lord Grv.VNViLLU, in 1S71, tho strong pro¬ 
test of M. TniEud against the effort then made by tho 
I’orto to get its sovereignty over Tunis recognized. 
Nor did the Duke in any way deny that Tunis needs 
to be watched in tho interests of Algeria, or that 
occasions might ariso when it would not only bo per¬ 
missible, but necessary, that presscro shall bo put on 
Tunis to prevent it becoming a focus of disaffection among 
the Algerian Arabs. What ho insisted on was that it had 
always boon tho object of France to Lave an independent 
Tunis on which it could^pul pressure, but the existeuco of 
which it would uphold. The very reason why an indepeu- 
dont Tunis was valuable to Frants was that it prevented 
Franco coming into direct conlnot with Turkey. Not 
to have Turkey for a neighbour, not to have constant 
<[uaiTel8, or occasion^ of discussion with a Power which is 
in such a position that the slightest quarrel with it may 
light up au European war, was the permanent aim of 
French statesmen of every party, and under every form of 
Government. From this policy Al. St.-Hilaire seems to 
every one hat himself to have openly and wantonly departed. 
Ho has destroyed tho independence of Tunis; he has made 
France the nei^hbonr of Turkey; ho has gone to tho verge ^ 
^' of a quarrel with the Porto; he has forced England to 
appear on the scene, and t6 say what it will or will not 
tolerate. A French speaker naturally added that it was 
huouliating to Franco that it should have had to seek the 


countenance and favour of tho only Power which is int^ 
rested in seeing it waste its strength in African expedi¬ 
tions, and that the clause of the Constitntion which forbids 
war to bo made without tho sanction of^ Parliament was 
rendered nugatory if the Government might, on its own 
authority, bombard tho forts and kill the subjects of a 
foreign sovereign. 

To all this Al. St.-Hilaiue mado the astonishing answer 
that ho was thoroughly at one with the Duke nu 
Broglie as to tho importance of having an inde¬ 
pendent Tunis, of avoiding conftict with Turkey, 
and of sedulously avoiding tho complications, to which 
any attack on a province of Turkey would give rise, 
lie did, indeed, give np tho Krouniirs. Those slippery 
people had not been conquered because they could not bo 
found. Even if they had been found, they needed not an 
army, bub a few gendarmes, to suppresfl them. But M. 
Sr.-lliUAiRE sticks to his indepondent Bet. Nothing has 
been dono to diminish tho Bey’s independence or to bring 
Franco in contact with Turkey. It was all very well for 
an outsider like tho Duko T)e Brogme to talk of tho Bey’s 
forts having boon bombarded, of point.s on the coast in riio» 
immediate vicinity of Tripoli having been soizod, of a 
treaty having besen extorted from the Bey. Theso pro- 
coedingB might seem odd to au uniustnictcd critic, but 
that was only because ho was uninstructed. It as only 
those who are blessed with tho inner vision ^ivon by 
access to the Foreign Office who can see theso things in their 
true light. People like the Duke de Huoglie must learn to bo 
])nticnt, and then they too will have a ])owcr of right percep¬ 
tion bestowed on them. All that is taking place now is part 
of a process. France is working by very subtle means, but 
its method is very safe and vtM'y sure. It is engaged in tho 
delicate task of making tho Bey indejiendont, and it has 
to use tho means which it finds at its disposal, althongh 
they may not at first sight .seem exactly such as it would 
bo natural to uso. Af. St.-Hi[<airh is as confident ns ever 
iliat tho day will come when all the world will see that, 
by having his forts ocenpiesd, his towns destroyed, his 
subjects driven into insurrection, a French Consul made 
his Chief Alinister, and by being himself shut up in his* 
palace under a guard of Freneli soldiers, tlio J3ey has been.- 
put on tho higli road to iudcpcndonco, dignity, and un- 
conlestod sovereignty. The Bet was, in the eyes of AI. 
»St.-11ilau:e, a drowning man. AI. Sr -ITilaiiir liA pldnged 
into the stream and is saving him ; hut, of course, ho has 
to seize tho drowning man’s hair in a rough and 
rather unpleasant manner in order to bring him to shore. 

It is probable that AI. Si'.-Hiuaiiie wishes so very much 
to believe what he says that he really does bcliovo it. He 
longs to persuade others us well as liimsclf that ho has 
dono nothing more tlian take indiapcnsablo steps to 
prevent Tunis being hostile to France. Ho is po.ssessed 
by an unfeigned horror at tho possible consequences of 
what he has done. Above all, lui recoils from anything 
like an attack on Tripoli. No one, lie emphatically declared 
' in tho Senate, bnt an enemy of Franco could suggest that 
France should provoke the enormous dangers which an< 
attack on Tripoli would involvi*. To Lord Gwanville ho 
has been equally explicit. Englishmen will read with 
keen satisfaction tho extremely plain language which Lord 
Granville has used on tins point. England will uotalloii^ 
its position in Egypt to bo in any waj’-, however indirectly, 
to bo menaced. It will not huve the French in IVipoli as 
tho neighbours of the country it jirotccts. M. St.-Hilaiue 
says, and 8:13*8 truly, that it eouM ilo no good to Franco 
to occupy a barreu coast lining a desert that Blrclchos 
over .seventeen degrees of longitude. Tliat ia a vcr\* scu- 
siblo way of regarding the matter, but it is not exacdy-tlio 
English way. A French occupation of Tripoli might do 
no good to Franco, but it might do mnch liarm to Eng¬ 
land. Therefore it must not bo if England can prevent it; 
and Lord Granville has rightly juilgcd that the surest 
way of preventing it is to mako it clearly known before 
liny design of tho sort is seriously contemplated that Eng¬ 
land would rather go to war than suffer it to he carried 
out. M. St.-Hilaiue has shown both tact and good sense 
in his manner of meeting this declaration on the part of 
England. Ho takes no offence, he gives no lialf answer,, 
he does not seek refuge in a conditional promise. He re¬ 
cognizes tho right of England to rohain its position in 
Egypt nnchallongcd ; ho states absolutely that Franco will 
keep its hands off* Tri[»oli; ho undertakes* that, if France has 
to take measuroB against agitation hmientod in Tripoli, it will 
remain wholly on the defensive. Lord Granville could not 
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bnt be satisfied with those Bolemn Murances; Apositiire and 
indisputiiblo engagement has been made, and there is an end 
^ of the matter satisfactory to England, and as M. 8t.-Hilaibb 
thinks, eqnally satisfactory to JbVanoo. If no one else had 
to be thought of, the matter might have ended there. Bat 
it was obvious that this engagement might bo only too 
satisfactory to Turkey. The Turks are accustomed to bo 
protected, but they are equally accustomed to think that 
they are indispensable to their protectors, and may do what 
they please under the shelter which good fortune has 
provided for them. It was necessary, tliurefore, to warn 
the Porto .that England does not moan that, if Tripoli 
is used as a centre of agitation against the 
Prenoh in Tuiii.«i, England will intervene to shield 
Turkey from the consequences she would have justly de¬ 
served. The day may come when very grave questions 
may arise betwuen Eranco and Turkey in regard to 
Tripoli. But for the present the disenssion in the Erench 
Senate and the action taken by England have very much 
lessoned the probability of any Enropoau complication 
arising out of the Tunis expedition. The very diWuulties, 
too, which the Eronoh have now to encounter in Tunis 
will make them less exposed to any harm that the 
Arabs of Tripoli, whether instigated by the Sultan or 
not, can do to them. The Erouch have to conquer 
Tunis. * They have to deal with an insurrection so serious 
that the insurgents now show themselves just outside the 
capital, and hold every inch of ground on which a Eroiich 
soldier is not treading. At the cost of much money and 
many lives, France will put down this iM.surreotion ; but it 
will liavo to take measures so strong, so eifectual, and on 
so largo a scale, and the Arabs will have suHered so severely, 
that the enfeebled and disheartened rornuant of the subjects 
of this independent Bey will not for a long time be ready 
40 listen to the voices of tho agitators of Tripoli. 


MR. GOSCIIEN AND THE LIBERAL rARFY. 

T he City Liberal Club and its guests, while they be¬ 
stowed merited applause on Mr. Goschun, may perhaps 
have felt a nervous apprehension lost there should be a dis- 
• closure of tbo diSbrences which in some degree separate him 
from threaders and the bulk of tho party; bat when all 
persons dSnoernedaro equally anxious to avoid an nnpleasaut 
topic, reiiceaco is easily soenrod. If Lord Granville had 
been able to take the chair, tho avoidance of dangerous 
subjects would have only required a moderate exercise of 
his habitual tact. Sir Joun Luruoce is also a judicious 
. shaker, and ho is not a violent partisan. Mr. Goschen 
himself was equal to tho occasion. From tho beginning 
of his speech to tho cud ho scarcely referred to tbo poli¬ 
tical doctrines which the Liberal Club wus established to 
support. The misfortunes and dangers of the Turkish 
Empire, which are but accidentally connected with party 
politics, famished ample material for an interesting spoeoh. 
Although much has been said of the peremptory eharaotor 
of Mr. Goschen’s diplomacy at Constantinople, he bad 
evidently sympathised with tho troubles which ho had 
endoavourod to alleviate; and he even showed appreoiation 
of the military spirit whioh, among the Turks, seems 
to bo independent of political aptitude. In tho harshest 
throats and remoustranccs which it was his duty to 
address to the Sultan and his Ministers, Mr. Goschen 
personally felt that he was performing a friendly sorvioe 
to a Government surroumlcd by perils. As he said, the 
■urgency of tho Montenegrin and Greek questions consisted 
im the fact that obstinate resistance might not improbably 
ihavo caused the dissolution of the Empire. Some recent 
oveuts seem to indicate a discovery on the part of tho 
Ottoman Government that its ancient ally is still its best 
and wisest friend. That the opposite opinion long pre¬ 
vailed was more tho fault of Mr. Gladstone than of the 
Sultan or his advisers. They may naturally have been 
excited by tho animosity to their race and religion, caused 
by political and coclesiasiical motives, which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had repeatedly oxprossod in numeasurod language. 
Few other statesmen have thought it justifiable to protess 
themselves the enemies of any Power with whioh it may 
be their duty to maintain amicable relations. 

Neither Mr. Goschen nor the City Liberal Club can have 
forgotten riiat, only the day before, be had voted with tho 
xainority in the most important division which has taken 
^co during the long disonssion of |he Irish Laud Bill, 
There is no doubt that the ObvernmOnt would have been 


defeated if Liberal members in general had ventured to 
act with equal indepeudenoe. On no previous occasion 
has Mr. Glapstonb been so little able to answer the argn- 
meuts of his opponents ; nor has he been oompoUed 
to approach so nearly to the communistio doctrine which 
would repudiate freedom of oontraot. Hie supportem are 
perhaps not to be blamed for preferring their party and 
their leader to their opinions, for a defeat of the Govern¬ 
ment might have produced serious oomplications; but the 
avowed Booession of twenty Liberal membersi and the 
significant absence of a much larger number, prove that 
tho former doctrines of tho party have not been unani¬ 
mously renounced. Mr. Gosohen's speech at Bipon, ^and 
his subsequent vote, designate him as the future lead/^r of 
those Liberals who still adhere to the principles of poli¬ 
tical economy. He has already been threatened by the 
organs of the intolerant faotion which has usurped the name 
of Liberal. While Mr. Goschen acquiesoes in the flagrant 
anomalies embodied iu the Irish Laud Bill, he is not pre¬ 
pared to extend the practice of legislative interference 
with private affairs. His scruples will not have been ro- 
moved by the language whioh Mr. Gladstone used on the 
day of the City dinner. An expression of sympathy 
with Mr. Parnell's proposal for the punishment of ab¬ 
sentees was tho more remarkable at the time when Mr. 
Parnell’s lieutenants in Ireland publicly declare their pur¬ 
pose of abolishing landlords altogether. In the same speech 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that the moment was not con¬ 
venient for the discussion of Home Rule, whioh is therefore 
admitted to be in some sense an open question. Sir W. 
Harcourt may perhaps not have been too enthusiastic iu 
his praise of Mr. Gladstone's abonnding energy, but in 
the later stages of the Bill his language has become more 
and more rovolntionary. 

In difiering on some vital points from the official doo* 
triiiG.^ of his party Mr. Goschen may claim the credit of 
siucerity and consistency. It is ceriaiu that he is, os far 
as his convictions will allow, a loyal adherent of Mr. 
Gladstone ; but his political tomporameut indisposes him 
to a policy of sentiment and impnlse. It was on this 
ground that ho doclLuod to concur in the sudden conver¬ 
sion to nniversal household suffragowhich Lord Hartington, 
in an nnhappy moment, imposed on tho party. Other oppo. 
iionts to tho change in the county franchise have objected 
to an unnecessary and dangerous increase of democratic 
power. Mr. Goschen took alarm at the well-known in¬ 
difference of the working classes to sound principles of 
political economy. He knows that the maintenance of 
Eroo-irade and of freedom of oontraot depends on the in. 
flnenoe of the educated and intelligent classes, and 
he foresees that the unqualified supremacy of artisans 
and labourers will encourage a system of legislative 
meddling for the supposed benefit of the only section oi 
tho community which will bo practically represented in 
I’arliament. In the same spirit Mr. Gosoben protested at 
Ripon against tlie application of the principles of the Irish 
Land Bill to England and Scotland, and he has since voted 
for tho proposal that oven in Ireland substantial tenant- 
farmers should bo left to take care of themselves. It may 
bo added that, in confining his remarks to the afiairs 
of Turkey, Mr. Goschen intelligibly hinted that he had 
nothing to say abont English politics whioh would have 
been acceptable to the City Liberal Club. The company 
present probably concurred in the hope expressed by Sir 
John Lubrock that Mr. Goschen might again become 
member for tho City of London. He would, perhaps, be 
well contotib to represent his present constituency, but it 
is impossible to know whether he will be able to seoure 
his return for the eleotoral divistou in which Bipon may 
soon be merged. The City of London never choso a fitter 
member than a scholar and an able economic writer, who 
had at an early age established a reputation as a man of 
business before he abandoned commerce for the occu¬ 
pation of a statesman. Unluckily large oonstituencios 
almost necessarily adhere to one Or other of the groat 
parties; and the suspicion aud dislike with which the 
Liberals were regard^ affected oven tho ablest and most 
independent of their leaders. In the last Parliament Mr. 
Goschen came in at the bottom of the poll, and in 
ho judged that it would he useless to offer himself as a 
candidate. He may perhaps, nevertheless, not agree with 
Mr. Gladstone that the wealth ef the City deprives it<r' 
eieotorate of all claim to respebt, as, indaedi Westminster 
is similarly disqualified fay the high sooild position of 
some of its inhabitantSt 
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W hile some of the speakers at tho dizmcr expatiated on 
the ments of the best of all possible Governments, and on 
the felicity of the country under its rule, Mr. Goschgn, 
perhaps uncousciously, consoled less sanguine politicians 
by the description of a community wliioh is in a much 
‘Worse condition; yet oven tho remark of an intelligent 
Pasha, that Turkey bad witliin itself twenty Trelands, may 
have suggostod the reflection that one Ireland is bad enough. 
As Mr. Gosciien said, tho Sultan had lately at one end of 
his dominions an Albanian League which tlircatcncd to 
assert its independence by arms; and it was necessary to 
send an army nnder Dkevish Pahita to reduce the in- 
sui^nts to obedience. At tho same time a Kurdish chief 
invalided Persia on his own account; and, if ho had not 
boon defeated, he might, perhaps, like similar adventurers 
in former times, have established a new Oriental dynasty. 
The nnhappy Sultan was, in a sense, rospunsiblo for tho 
misdeeds of a vassal who was at tho same time rohelling 
against himself; and, as one of Mr. Goschen*s informants 
truly observed, OmnnuLLAU Khan is not a person whom 
you can take by the car and lead to Constantiiioplo, 
thongli ho has now voluntarily waited on the Sultan. A 
second army was, therefore, required in tho Mast; and, 
in other quarters, there are malcontent Arabs to coerce, and 
hostile neighbours in tho wholly or partially emancipated 
Knropeau provinces to watch. Mr. Goschun spoke highly 
of tho powerful force which had boon collected to oppose 
a Greek invasion if the frontier question had not been 
settled by the oflbrts of European diplomacy. It scorns as 
if, though they have neither m>3ney nor credit, tho Turks 
can always find soldiers; and yet Mr. Gohchun believes 
that of tho hiindrod.s of thousands who were levied in 
Asia for tho llussian war only a third or a fourth part 
have returned to their homes. It was on tho eve of Mr. 
GoycuEN’s departure from Constantinople that the Turkish 
Government had to face the new and unexpected compli- 
e.Ttions arising from tho French annexation or occupation 
of Tunis. The efficient assistance which they have received 
from Lord Granville may perhaps in some degree explain 
Sir Charles Dilke’s statement that tho Armenian reforms 
are in a hopeful state. 


THE LAND BILL. 

LTHOUGH the third reading of the Land Bill has 
been unexpectedly delayed, the progress of the nioa- 
sure on the Itoport was, on the whole, satisfactory. Willi 
the exception of one very important division and one dis¬ 
astrous amendment, the history of the Bill in the last week 
of its passage through tho Lower House has been un¬ 
eventful. It is not very easy perliaps to appreciate tho 
reasons which determined the Whig members of tho 
House of Commons to make one of the iew stands they 
have yet made against tho neglect by tho Government of 
their most cherished princi[)Jes on the occasion of the 
amendment moved by Lord Edmund Fitzmauriue. That 
amendment, exempting from the operation of the Bill 
holilings rented at more than loo/., hud indeed the dubious 
advantage of in some degree limiting the harm which tho 
Bill may do. But the defenders of the measure woro able 
to retort with some somblunee of reason that, granting the 
principle of the Bill itself, the amendmout was rather 
inisehiovous than utiicrwise. Of all the sentimental ideas 
of the Irish peasant about tho land—sentimental ideas 
which it is the business of this Bill to crystallize into 
legal rights—the most vivid, perhaps, is his objection 
to the consolidation of holdings. That the consolida¬ 
tion of holdings is of obvious heneflt to Ireland, and 
consequently to Irishmen, is another matter. The object 
of the present Bill is to give Irishmen, not what is good 
for them, but what they desire, and they do not desire 
consolidation. Now that Lord Edmund Fitzmaukice’s 
amendment would have been a strong inducement to land¬ 
lords to efieot this consolidation, as rapidly as might l>e 
consistent with the restrictions imposed by the Bill, is 
clear. To unprejudiced observers it appears that Lord 
Edmund Fitzmauhicb and Lis friends might have been 
much better employed in supporting the amendments 
whioh Sir John Uausden did not and which Sir Walter 
Babttelot did move. Nevertheless, the division, like that 
Mr. Heneage's amendment, was a remarkable one, and 
lull of warning to tho Government. As before, only the 
support of the Home Halers saved them from actual defeat. 
It was perhaps out of gratitude for this support that the 


amendment which Mr. Parnell sprung upon tho TIpuso on 
Thursday, and which virtually re-enacts the Compensa¬ 
tion for D is turban CO Bill, was accepted by tho Ministry. 
Nothing has been dono in tho direction of mitigating the 
rigour of the measure towards the landlords daring the 
lost seven days. Indeed, besides the concession to Mr. 
Parnell just mentioned, tho bonus oonforred on lease¬ 
holders at tho eleventh hour iu Committee wa.s an addi¬ 
tional and Borious iiifriugemcnt. of tho landlords' rights, 
and the refusal to rceognizu tho cases in which laucUords 
have themselves bought np tho tenaut-vight without in- 
creasing the rent—cases which are known to exist in a 
respectable number "furlhor demonstrated tho spirit of 
the measure. 

Tliat spirit as it is represented in the Bill now on tho 
threshold of tho House of Lords is bat little altered since 
ils Urat appearance before the House of Commons. Slight 
but nut unimportant allcratLons, renioviiig to somo ex¬ 
tent tho glaring onesided ness of the plan, have, indeed, 
been introduced in tho first, tho third, and tho seventh 
clauses; but three months' discussion has hardly produced 
any other inodifieations of real value. The hostile do- 
seriptiou of the Bill at its first appearance remains, to all 
intents and purposes, correct—that it is an attempt to 
givo tho lenants of Ireland a now start at tho exponso of 
I their landlords. Tho provisions for this piirpo#e are 
iinmousoly complicated, and in many eases it is^dillicult 
to say how they may work. Bat, if tlie Bill has tho cITcct 
wliicli iU promoters wisli it to have, the d<;seri[>tion just 
given will bo tolerably well mado out. Jt is far too late 
either to discuss tho abstract justice or the practical ex¬ 
pediency of snob a proceeding; that has been doiiccnougli 
already. Tliere are, perhaps, a few persons who, by dint 
of constant iteration, have persmidcd themselves (d'tho truth 
of tho doctrine which three or four months ago eaiuo upon 
(hem asa startling novelty, and which is still :in ntiliistorical 
invention to hotter instructed persons—tho doelriiu'. that tho 
Irish peasant is a disinherited victim to wliom hisinheritanco 
is now being restored by solemn process of law. With the 
oxenption of this little knot of docile partisans, one view 
ol' the Bill is probably entertained by its opponents and its 
supporters alike. It is a message of peace to the teuauts 
of Ireland in the foinn of a cheque which is drawn on their 
landlords by Farliament, and which Parliament is able to 
{ insist that the landlords shall honour. This abnormal 
! operation is regarded by simio persons as a splendid act of 
i justice and generosity, by olliera as a disagretiablo and 
perilous necessity, by others as a dubious political experi¬ 
ment, by others as a great social and economical blunder, 
by others as a scandalous act of high-handed confiscation. 
Jiiit the simple matter of fact remains tho same. 

The interest which has been felt in tho question, What 
will tho Jjords do with it ? has been considerably abated 
by the understanding that the House of Lords will by 
DO means assume an irreconcilublo attitude, and that 
it is even dubious whether any very extensive attempt will 
bo made to modify tlio irieasuro in that House. There 
are certain points which have boon sufliciently indicated 
already, notabl}" tho exemption of English-managed estates 
and holdings where tho tenant-right has been bought up, 
and tho fixiug of a limit to the operation of the Bill—as to 
whicli something may bo tried. Tho lato.st of Mr. Paunell’s 
amondmoiits will also probably bo heard of again. To insist 
on the redemption by Government of tho estates of landlords 
who wish to soil is scarcely within the province of tho Upper 
House. Tho l*eors have, moreover, been relieved of groat 
part of their responsibility by the vacillating and uncertain 
conduct of the moderate Liberals in the Lower House. It is 
no part of the duty of the House of Lords to endeavour to 
balance tho preponderance of a particular party in tho 
Commons, and the vacillation just referred to 1 ms mado 
tho divisions on the Irish Land Bill almost entirely party 
inatlcra. Among those divisions there woro many in 
which tho weight of the moderate Liberals might have been 
thrown against tho Government quite as legitirnaLely ns 
0X1 the occasions of tho amendments of Mr. Hkneaoe undof 
Lord Edmund Fitzmauuick. It was not so thrown, and the 
uonsoquenoo is that tho Bill goes up to tho Peers wdth a 
rouord, broken on only two occasions, of very cousidci-ablo 
majorities in its favour. It has, moreover, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, something more in ils favour than 
the number and the figures of tho mastor<rol!s ,Qn which 
tho majority of Mr. Gladstone has obediently answered 
** present" at the demand of its ohief. Tho dominant 
party, to use a homely comparison but too familiar to tho 
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ordinary honseboldor, has acted like the worldly.wise 
tradesman who is culled in to inspect the mechanism of a 
> hoaM. There may have been uetki'ng that required bis 
a^rvices, but bo speedily contrives to make them indis¬ 
pensable. The leaky cistern or the smoky chimney 
becomes in his hands an indnbitable fact, and the house¬ 
holder is more or loss at his mercy. All practical 
politicians recognise that the rejection of the Bill by 
the Honso of Lords (which is indeed unlikely enough), 
or even a persistence oii the part of the Peers iu 
amendments directed against its spirit, would 1)0 in the 
highest degree unwise. Nothing, it is true, can be mneh 
more deplorable than that spirit. Mr. Glawstonh’s re¬ 
marks iu the discussion on the Report as to abseutoo 
landlords are among the most remarkable that have come 
from the mouth of any English statesman daring this 
centuiy. The Pjiime Ministkii is reported to have said in 
effect that ho sympathized with Mr. Pabnki.l’s wish to 
deprive absentees of the benefit of the law, but that this 
was not the time for discussing the mauner of their out¬ 
lawry. It is probable that we may tberofore look forward, 
if Mr. Gladstone is spared sufficiently long, to a measure 
enjoining so many months’ residence on landlords, or 
directing, in the langungo of ailvertiaernonts, that they 
shall ^ovotc their whole time to the duties of their 
office. £ 3 razy folly of this kind is, of course, sufficiently 
far from Mr. Gladstone’s actual thoughts ; yet it would be 
% perfectly legitimate inference from his words, and a 
^iafficiendy logical extension of the principle of the Irish 
Laud Bill. Yet it should not bo forgotten that another 
chance speech of tho I’liiME Ministeu’s compromised him 
almost as fur on tho other side. In tho discussion on Sir 
Walter Bauttelot’s amendment, ho is reported to have 
stated his willingness to consider in tho future proved 
oases of depreciation of a landlord’s property by the work¬ 
ing of the Bill. These two utterances indicate sufficiently 
well the strange region into which the Land Bill intro¬ 
duces English politics and politicians. Had tho attitude 
of the House of Commons been dilferout, tho Peers would 
have boon am])Iy justified in barring the gale of this 
njgion for tho present. But tho Honso of Lords is only 
bunnd to help those who help themselves. Neither in 
tho country nor in Parliamont has any definite sign of 
rosipiscenco manifested itself; and the Lords will be jus¬ 
tified, to say nothing moro, in allowing Paplinmoiit and 
country to bo filled with tho fruit of their own and Mr. 
Gladstone’s devices. 


THE FKEXOU ELECTIONS. 

rilHE homo politics of Franco have suddenly become 
-I- interesting. Every one has long cetisod to care how 
the existing Chamber employs itself; and until Tuesday 
no certain information was to be had as to when tho 
now Chamber would bo elected. At the end of last week 
a rumour suddenly got abroad that Ministers^ntendod to 
hold the elections on the 2Tst of August, so that candi¬ 
dates and consiituonts were separatod from tho decisive 
day by less than a month. The indignation of all shades 
of tho Opposition was great. They would have only four 
weeks in which to got up their case against the Ministry. 
Considering tho state of habitual horror at the sins of the 
Cubinob in which the Extreme Eight and the Extreme 
Loft aro agreed to live, it may not seem that this is an 
iiisufficiout interval. Upon almost any day in tho year 
there is enough abuse directed against Ministers in 
rt-aciionary and Radical journals to furnish an ample 
brief for any number of candidates. Still, a good case on 
which candidates may insist is not everything. The can¬ 
didates themselves must bo forthoomiiig; and, though to 
provide them may not take long when the money is ready, 
to provide tho money may not bo so ca.sy. Probably 
there was never a general election in which the defeated 
party did not believe that, if it had only had a little more 
time to prepare for tlio contest, it would have made a very 
much bettor fight. On this occa.sion the pill was made 
still moro bitter by two other considerations. The Oppo- 
sitfOn had really been led to believe that a later day would 
be chosen. Tho IiIimster of Wab had announced that 
tho Reserve would bo called out in two divisions, the 
first bet^curi thh i8Lh of August and tfie X4th of Sep¬ 
tember, and tho socniid between the 4th and the 29th of 
October. Conscqiiontfy tho latter hjilf of September seemed 
olyviously intended for the elections; and it was a genuine 


disappointment after this to be told that the Government 
meant to hold them on the 21st of August. Tho second 
consideration was that August is seldom a month in which 
very much happens, so that there was every ohanoe that, 
if the elections were thus harried on, there would not be 
time for any new misforbuno to overtake the country and 
to supply an additional text against tbe Cabinet. In 
ordinary years this would not have much mattered, be* 
cause there would then have been no reason to suppose 
that the chapter of acoldouts was likely to oontain any 
specially unpleasant reading for September. But this 
year there was good ground to hope that it might contain 
something of the kind. With the business in North AfHca 
on hand everything is possible, and an election bold itji the 
midst either of defeat or of a call for additional troops 
might be turned to excellent account. By Tuesday the 
anxiety of the Opposition had become uncontrollable, and 
M. Clemenceau plainly taxed the Government with their 
change of purpose. M. Ferry declined to admit that there 
had boon a change of purpose. To fix tho date of the elec¬ 
tions was the proper business of the Executive, and in 
determining to take the sist of August the Government 
had only consulted the interests of the Republic. Unfor¬ 
tunately M. Ferry did not stop here, llo went on in 
efiect to sny that tho best way of consulting the interests 
I of the Republic was to prevent Republicans from talking 
too much. The Government, ho said, had decided that 
tho olectiouoering period ought not to bo a long one, inas¬ 
much as, with the present freedom of speech and writing, 
tho clectioueering period never came to an end. On 
this theory a Government might give notice on Saturday 
of its intention to hold tho elections 011 the Sunday, since, 
as tho electors are always in perfect readiness for the 
contest, they can cousequouily di.spense with any special 
preparation for it. According to M. Ferry, a French 
elector should always bo in a position to make his choice 
between rival candidates, even though he may have had 
no intimation that his vote would be asked for until ho 
came within sight of the polling-booth. 

It is not unlikely that this speech of M. Ferry’s lost 
him several votes in tho division which shortly followed. 
Even a respite of three weeks is something when an 
election is in prospect; and, if the Deputies had been 
oonsultod before the Government came to a dooisioti, most 
of them would probably have voted for the middle of 
September. M. Ferry made the qae.stlon one of confidence, 
and called upon tho Chamber, if it thought that it was 
dealing with a Ministry of surprises, to vote for M. 
Gl^mbnceau’s motion of censure, and to pub an end to the 
situation in which tbe incessant attacks of the Extreme 
Left had placed the Cabinet. It was a handsome challenge, 
and it was within a very little of being handsomely taken 
up. Only 214 Deputies voted with Ministers, while 201 
voted against them. There were 73 Deputies who dirl 
not vote at all, and it is among these that the ill effects of 
M. Ferry’s speecli must probably bo looked for. If he 
had been able to assign any special reason for hurrying on 
tho elections, some of them might have supported him; 
but, with perverse ingenuity, he had contrived to give the 
impression that the Government were really anxious to 
cut short the discussions of their policy which will shortly 
begin in every constituency. 

If the Ti/nc»' Correspondent is well informed, tho reason 
for hurrying on the elections is not so much that the 
Govorumeut wish to cut short discussion as that they 
wish there shall be nothing particular to disoass. Accord, 
ing to this view, the Government had not, in the first in¬ 
stance, any intention of holding the elections before the 
14th of Eeptoraber. The Gironlar from the Minister of 
War was intended to convey the meaning which M. 
Clemenceau attributed to it. Several small inoonveniencos, 
BQch as the postponement of tho sittings of the Depart¬ 
mental Councils, would have becnpvoided, and no colour 
would have been given to the charge of wishing to steal a 
march upon tho Opposition. But, within forty-eight hour.-* 
from the issuoof General Fabre’s Gironlar, tho commander ul 
the army in Algeria informed the Cabinet that, though ii<> 
outbreak was to be expected nntil after Angnst, he looked 
forward in September to a formidable insarreotion whicli 
would require a great effort to put it down. M. Feuuv 
had consequently to take bis choice between harrying oiy 
the elections after tho Government had indireoily pledge^' 
themselves not to hold them before tho 14th of fiwptembci', 
and holding them at a time which might coincide with 
serious events in Africa. In these eircnmstances he pro- 
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femd a coarao which would, at all ovontM, prevent the 
new Chamber from being coloured in the very moment 
of its creation by the tinpopnlarity coneeqaent on the 
discovery that the African policy of the Government had 
proved more costly and troublesome than they had painted 
it. .Whether this is a correct account of M. Ferry’s 
motives it is impossible to say. The Times* Corre¬ 
spondent says that he has his information from a 
source of authority, and the probabiliticys certainly point to 
the existence of some powerful reason for anticipating the 
date of the elections. The constituencies will not be 
partionlarly pleased with a Minister who declares that ho 
does not wish to give thorn too long an interval in which 
to atudy his merits. The more c»gcr a man is to induco 
audtber to pronounce in his favour, the more careful ho 
coxdmonly is to avoid all appearance of wishing to hurry 
the decision. If M. Ferry has to bo fitted with a motivi^ 
for Bubstituting the 2ist of August for the i4tU of 
September, the motive suggested by the Times* Corre¬ 
spondent is certainly plausible. The fact that it lias 
such weight with M. Ferry suggests, however, a curious 
i*efloctioD. When Tunis was occupied, it was said that tho 
Government wished to do somethiug striking abroad in 
order to go to the country in the odour of popularity. In 
that case the desire of the French people for aggrandizo- 
meiit abroad must bo cxceodingly short-lived, VVliat was 
intended to please thorn in May is treated as certain to 
annoy them in September. Otherwise Ibo Governmont 
would not see in the possible coiueidonce between a fresh 
African expedition and tho olections a source of Parlia¬ 
mentary danger which must be averted at any cost. 


THE ARMY. 

rpiHK Extraordinary Gazette of Tuesday is a new Bap- 
-L tismal Register lor tho Briti.sh army. In it the) regi- 
inonts of tho lino aro culled for tho first time by their local 
names, whilo half the olIicevH receive a new porsonnl title. 
Retirements, promotion.s, and a strange terminology com¬ 
bine to make tho Gazette memorahle. 'i'tie names of 
generals wdioso connexion with the service thus becomes 
Jiistorical necessarily fill a largo space. In one Hcnse, at 
all events, tho English army has long been tlio best- 
gencralled army in Europe. It is certainly an advantage 
i.hat the list of generals should bear some relation to tho 
list from which selection would bo made for service in the 
iield. The objections to compulsory rotirement only apply 
to tho other end of tho scale, and oven there they have as 
yet hardly como into force. At the dignified, if not 
venerable, ago to wbich the retired generals Imve attained, 
they must themsolves have a half suspicion that younger 
men moy bo more useful in a campaign. But a man who 
has to leave the army ut forty may fairly feel that, though 
ho is too old to look out for a new career, ho is at lii.s bcbt 
as regards tho career which is being taken from him. It 
is inevitable that a mensnro of this kind when it comes to 
bo fully applied sbonld give occasion to many heartburn¬ 
ings. The best thing that cai\ be urged in its defence is 
that, as it ma.st bo exceedingly unpleasant to tho Skcrktarv 
of State to have to introduce compulsory retirement, it 
must bo assumed that he saw no other way out of the 
difficulty which tlio block in promotions had created. 

Even so much ns this cannot bo said of tho change in 
tho names of the regiments. As the eye travels along tlio 
Gazette even tbe civilian is conscious of a certain shock 
when the familiar numbers which arc retained for tho 
Iionsohold Cavalry, tlic Dragoons, tho Hussars, and tlio 
Lancers, suddenly give place to tho local titles by which 
the infantry of the lino will in future be known. If it is 
true that upon tho day when tho warrants enmo into force 
the officers of many regiments sat down to mess with 
crape upon their arms it cannot bo protended that the 
change is not very jeoeuly disliked. That is not of course 
in itself a reason for leaving it nnrnado. Tho actual 
members of a service ore often very ill-disposod to welcome 
necessary reforms. But it is a reason for not making it 
nnlees it was indispensable to the success of tho general 
scheme of reorganization of which it forms a part, and no 
adequate evidence has been given that it was thus indis¬ 
pensable. Tbe essential feature of that scheme was 
the localization of the army, the association of every 
regiment with some spccifio district fram which its recruits 
Bhoold be drawn and in which its dep6t should be 
fitationed. Tho value of this provision may bo taken 


for granted, but the regiments appropriated to each district 
might equally well have continued to boar their old 
numbers. Tho Hubstaoce of localization would have been 
secured; tho differeneg would have been that tho 30th 
and the 59th would have raado up the East Lancashire 
regiment, and not, ns is tho csso now, havo been trans- 
fonued into the East Lancashire regiment. In this way 
tho past history of the army would not have been wiped 
out. Each regiment would have rotaiiiod before men, ns 
well as in its own consciousitoss, the recollections asso¬ 
ciated with the Peninsula, with tho Crimea, or with 
India*, while it would have added to this whatever ad¬ 
vantage thore is in porrnanont ns.sociation with particular 
districts. This has actually been clone in the case of 
special titles. If tho Somersetshire regiment may still 
ho called Prince Albert’s Light Infantry, or the West 
Y'orkshiro rogirnont tlio Prince of Wales’s Own, it is hard 
to SCO wliy a similar relaxation of the rule should not 
havo been permitted in eases wliero tlio regimental 
numhers wore equally distinctive and at least equally 
hononrablu. 

On two other days within the last week military aflTaira 
have h;ul tlicir share of public attLMition. On Saturday 
the Loud ‘Mayor entertained a largii niirabcr of Volunteer 
commanding officers at the Mansion ITonsc, and the Duko 
of GA?iia{fiMiE toi>k tho opportunity to speak in very high 
terms of the behaviour of tho Voluntccns at Winflsor, and 
to say, very justly, that Lis praise would not ^lavo boon 
valuable now if it had not been withheld in tho days when- 
it was Joss deserved. It is quite true that “ if faults hod 
“ not been honeslly, fearlessly, and frankly slated,’* 
t-lic Volunteers would never have arrived at the 
position they now oce.upy. Indeed, if there is any charge 
to bo inado against tho military aiiiljoritics in connexion 
with the Volunteers, it is rather that t hey wtu-c slow to 
discover liov' anxious tho Volunteers v/erc to bo found 
fault with. ’J’lie Voluiiteer.i had made a military standard 
for tlicmselves long before tho War Oliiec thought it 
worth wiiilo to niaku a standard for tl iiMii. If they hail 
been eonlciitcd to take advantage of all tho allowaiicos ot 
which they were ofl'ered the benefit, they would have re¬ 
mained at best showy iiioni(M(!n(s. It was by insisting 
that more .sliould be denunidcd of them that they by 
dcgroc.s induced thi^ military authorities to believe that it 
might be worth whilo to give them what they asked. As 
L'jrd Em'uo pointed out, the pjcscut value.* of the Volun¬ 
teers is in»t. to bo lueusnrtal by the actual number 
enrolled. N-jw that a certain minimum of efficiency 
I is exacted from every Volunteer, a man who is 
no longer ablo to attend drill has to leave tho 
force. The result of this is that, in the event of an inva¬ 
sion, wc hliould Command the services of a large number of 
men whom a very short period of training would make as 
elfificnt as any acluiil Viduntccr. Loid E/.ono reckons 
that there arc 800.000 men forming this unrccognizo.i 
Volunti er Rosenc, which, with the numbers nctiially en¬ 
rolled, would give us close njion a niilliou of men who 
have roeeived the rudiments of military training, and tho 
majority of whom W(»uld be willing lo give their services 
for honiK defence. The next demand that tho Volunteers 
ought to make ujum lht3 War Office has only an indirect 
reference to themsidws. They cannot tlo much to improve 
tlicir pivseut (jualilications nnle.ss some mode can Im dis¬ 
covered of giving them the assistance and co-o;?cration of 
cavalry and aitillcM-y. At present they possess,*and to all 
appearance arc likely to po.ssess, licith^T. How tho defi¬ 
ciency is to be made good wo cannot pretend to say, but 
tho question is one that has a genuine claim on Iho alton- 
lion of the Government. Tlio Volunteers will not l)o 
raised to tho full development of whiidi they aro capable 
until the defence of the country may b<» entirely trusted to 
them should if. sndilenly become dchirablo to send every 
available battalion of tbe regular army abroad. It may 
not bo possible to bring tho Ibrce to this pitch of perfec¬ 
tion, but it certainly cannot be expedient to i-ost content 
when wo havo not maJo a single step towards its altaiu- 
ment. 

On Monday tbe Duko of Camrridge presented their 
commissions to the Woolwich Cadets who havo success¬ 
fully passed thoir examinations for tho Artillery and tho 
Engineers, On this occasion the Duke showed that his 
power of distributing blamo was fully equal to his power 
of distributing praiso. The condition of llio Royal 
Military Academy set'm.s to call, however, for something 
more tliau speech. When the CoiiAiAM>hu-jx-CiiJKE iioa 
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Corps that be is bir from sailed 'witlrjjkhe reports of 
their eonduct; that their behaviour during tbe time to 
-which thoHO reports rolato has bffin^nngentlomanllke and 
■ unsoldiorliko ; that they cannot fcprct mon to obey those 
who do not thornsclves Understand obedienco; and that 
discipline, if they will not yield to it of thoir own free 
will, must and shall be enforced—matters must have come 
to a serious pass. Kor have the Cadets mado up by pro¬ 
ficiency for what they want in conduct. Tho results of 
tbeir study leave much, the DuiiE says, to deplore. They 
are careless about the subjects which it is most essential 
for an oilicer to know, and waste such attention as it 
suits them to give upon subjects wlii(tb, though they 
bring marks, aro of very secondary iniporbanco from 
a military point of view. If these nncomplimontary 
criticisms aro well deserved, they reflect discredit not 
merely on tho Cadets, but on tho authorities who have 
the charge of them. The Governor is described in 
tho newspaper reports as certifying that tho conduct of 
those to whom commissions were presented had been 
marked during their stay ot tlio Academy by the highest 
discipline and obedience to orders. Kither, therefore, tho 
Duke of CAMBKiDaK has been misinformed or the Goveruor*a 
commendations have censed to bear any meaning. As 
regards the proficiency of tho Cadets, if the study of extra 
and optimal subjects is found to distract them from purely 
military ^jubjects, why aro prizes given in them ? If, 
again, j.S.ooo marks are too few to entitle a man to a 
commission wlicn, in tho same examination, another Cadet 
gets 46,000, why is tho margin allowed to bo so large? 
Tho minimum ought to be fixed at a point which is 
'Cvidenco of suflicieiit preparation—not merely of such pre¬ 
paration ns the Duke of Cambridge describes in his speech. 
The matter is ono which certainly suggests further 
explanation. 


AMKIUOAN AORIOULTUUAT. COMPKTITIOX. 

O F all the secrets of tho future, there aro few which it 
more concerns Englishmen of every class to guess 
rightly than the effect oF American competition on English 
agriculture, livery ctTort, therefore, made w'ith any fair 
degree of intelligence and knowledge to read the riddle is 
to be woleomed, aiul the effort made by Mr. Blake in a 
recent pamphlet dcsovves serious consideration. Mr. Blake 
represents in Parliament tho county of Waterford; hois 
a landowner, and has a subsiantinl personal interest in 
arriving at n right conclusion, and he has taken tho 
trouble to go to tho produce-growing districts of the United 
States and seo on tho spot what American competition 
paeans. Tho most valuable part of his production is 
that in which he shows that American competition is as 
jet in its infancy. It will, ho thinks, lako five or six years 
to perfect tho machinery by which England is to bo 
inundated with American meat and American grain. 
Produce ha.s first to bo produced, and then brought to 
market, nnd producers and carriers are only as yet on the 
threshold of their respective enterprises. Tho stock of 
cattle in American cattle-growing districts may and will 
bo doubled. Tho owners of cattle are setting themselves 
energetically to doubling it; but a stock of cattle cannot 
bo doubled in a day or a year. What is certain is that, when 
tho timo has oinpsed which is necessary to make it a physical 
pos.sibilitv that tho stock of American cattlo should be 
doubled, it will be (louV>lcd. Any amount of corn can bo 
grown in tho western districts of the United States and 
Canada; but it is only where a railway runs that com can 
be grown for any other purpose tlmn that of feeding pigs, 
or rotting on tho ground. Railways aro being built, 
but they aro not liiiishod. As they go on, tfxe land 
adjacent io tho lino is taken up, and brought into 
cultivation. Timo is needed to build tlie line, to 
attmet Rcttlcr.'^, to enable the settlers to get over thoir 
first difficulties, and, lastly, to grow a marketable sur¬ 
plus. Here, .again, as in tho ease of cattle, a process is 
going on tho fruits of which are not visible ns yet, but 
must'show themselves before long. At the same timo, 
improvements are continually going on which make pro¬ 
duction easier or make produce of a better quality, Sfow 
machinery is constantly being devised to save labour, and 
such articles Us bacon, which in America is relatively bad, 
because the pigs are fed carelessly, is being made bettor 
by more attention being given to tho feeding of tho ani¬ 


mals. Very groat improvements, too, are being intro¬ 
duced into the carrying boeiness. Powerful and large 
vessels are being built expressly adapted for tbe reception 
of live cattle; ingenuity is busily at work to reduce tbe 
cost of keeping dead meat fresh; and what is at present 
tho great obstacle to tho importation of American dead 
meat—tho defectiveness of the arrangements for treating 
and distribntiug it on the English sidc^—is sure to-be 
remedied. Here, again, time is necessary to direct Eng¬ 
lish capital and energy into a new direction ; but the timo 
found necoBsary is not likely to be very long. Mr. Blakb’s 
estimate of five years appears to be ample; and there 
seems to be no I'cason for doubting that in five yei^^i^ 
timo American agricultural competition will tell on Eng¬ 
lish cultivation with a force very muoU greater than that 
which it now exercises. 

There is al-so, we think, much justice in tho observations 
which Mr. Blake makes on tho objections which are 
usually mado by those who try to make light of American 
competition. The cost of carriage and freight is neoes- 
sarily a drawback to the American competition; but expe¬ 
rience shows that, in spite of carriage and freight, American 
produce can be landed here at a profit-yielding price which 
is very considerably below what tbe farmers of tho United 
Kingdom have boon in tho habit of receiving, and tbe cost 
of carriage and freight is much more likely to go down 
than to go up. There is not the slightest prospect of 
American land becoming exhausted. The soil of the great 
Canada wheat district, a thousand miles long by three 
hniidrod wide, is said to bo of such a nature that it 
fertilizes itself, and this very peculiar soil stretches a 
considerable distance into tho United States. * This 
is what Mr. Blake states, on tho authority of local 
exports; but, oven if the statement is an exaggeration, 
there can be no question of Anusrican soil being exhausted 
within tho period when American comjxetition will begin 
to tell with its full force on English production; and 
there is no limit to tho American territories in which 
cattlo can be produced in illimitable quantities and pro¬ 
duced for ever. An adequate supply of labour wnll bo 
provided by the vast streaui of European, and especially 
of Gorman, immigration; and, although this stream may 
some day fall off, yet it happeus that the stream is 
stronger than it has ever been known to bo at the very 
moment when additional labour is needed to fulfil tho 
prophecy that in five years' time the full effects of 
American competition will bo felt. Some day, perhaps, 
a larger portion of English laud and of the capital and 
energy of English farmers will bo devoted to tho imring 
of poultry and to the cultivation of vegetables. But, 
although these are very valuable adjuncts to a good 
system of general agriculture, they can never replace such 
a system. If wo lose the business of supplying our own 
population with bread and meat, wo cannot make good 
the loss by developing tho business of supplying the 
masses with eggs and JjVonch beans. Lastly, Mr. Blake, 
as an Irish member, finds it natural to notice the sanguine 
views of those who dream that tho Land Bill will enable 
tho Irish farmer to compete successfully with his American 
rival. The Irish Land Bill at the very best will only 
enable the actual cultivator of twenty acres of wot poor 
land to make as much out of them os a needy ignorant 
laborious person can make out of them. The utmost 
efforts of such a man will only make him a little less of a 
struggling pauper than he has hitherto been, but can have 
no possible bearing on the general effects of Amerioan 
competition. 

AYhen we come to Mr. Blake's estimate of the probable 
consequences of American competition, we fool ourselves 
on ground much less firm and sure. Ho tells ns that be bad 
studied the calculations of Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, who 
had prophesied that English rents would be wiped out 
altogether; that, on arriving in the States, he had a long 
conloronce with tho prophet; aud that the final result of 
the discussion, and of all his own observation, was to 
convince him that Mr. Atkinson was quite wrong—that 
things would not bo half so bad for landowners like him¬ 
self, and that it was safe to put down the permanent 
redaction of rents at one-third. Ifo figures are given to 
show why this point of redaction is taken rather than any 
other; and, of all the data with which Mr. Blake could 
have provided ns, these are tho figures that would hare / 
been most interesting. Let ns, however, for the moment 
assume that Mr. Blake is right. If, then, one-third is 
taken off rents, the British producer will be able to 
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compete with the American. He will sell at a fair profit 
all he can produce. He cannot prodnce enough for the 
needs the English population; hut,as he will sell what¬ 
ever he produces, all that the American competitor 
can send will be that quantity by which the English 
demand exceeds the English supply. There is no 
other great country to which he can send his 
surplus, for every great country besides England will 
gum its own agriculture by protective duties. This 
solitary opening, the supply of wbat one great country 
cannot produce for itself, seems a remarkably small ono in 
comparison with the enormous increase of American pro- 
dnotion which we are told is going to take place. What 
is to become of all the cattle and corn which is to be pro¬ 
dded in America ? It will bo confessedly in oxcoss, and 
largely in excess, of what the American population 
needs for its own coneumptioii. It will also bo enormously 
in excess of anything that England will tako on Mr. 
BIjAKE’s supposition that, if they got a third of the rent 
taken off, English farmers will produce as much as they 
do now, and sell it at a profit, while the rest of tho Old 
World will decline to take it unless tho local harvest 
happens to bo so deficient that import duties can be paid 
and yet a profit bo left to tho importer. It sooms obvious 
that, if Mr. Blake is right, tho Americans aro going into 
over-production on a gigantic and ruinous scale. Even if 
Mr. Atktxson wero right in his gloomy prophecies, and 
English rent disappeared, the English farmer, if allowed to 
cultivate tho land, would still produce as much as he does 
now, and the opening for American prod uoo would not bo 
increased. There would still bo nothing to supply except 
what is ropresentod by tho margin betwcon English pro¬ 
duction and English consumption, and this i.v really a mcro 
floabito as compared with what the Arnoricans proj)OSO to 
produce. Thoro are, no douht, many other things to bo 
taken into account; but, as Mr. 13 lake puts his case, it 
would appear that, when his livo years are up, tho 
American producer would bo quite as much in danger of 
ruin as either tho tlnglisU farmer or tho English landlord. 


THE CTNIVEUSITIES COMMISSION, 

T hose who have W'atchod with a mixture of perplexity 
and disappointment tho action of tho University 
Commissions instituted live years ago amid such Bangnino 
expectations, will probably acquiesce gladly enough in the 
moasuro which Lord SrisNCEii has brought into the House 
of Lords. Tho powers of the Commissions expire this 
year; and it is projiosed to transfer thorn to that Committeo 
of the Privy Council which, according to the original 
plan, was to servo as a tribunal of rofercnco after tho 
Commissions had terminated their labours. Tljose labours 
have unfortunately resulted in some cases in suggestions 
which are almost equally disapproved by tho most oppo¬ 
site parties in cither University. Tho j>roposcd Com¬ 
mittee, composed as it w’ill bo almost excdusivoly of high 
official personages, is likely to exorcise a much soberer 
judgment, and to be a much less convenient tool in tho 
hands of crotohotoers. Tho Chancellors of tho two Uni¬ 
versities, the President of tho Council, tho Tiord Chan¬ 
cellor, and other persons of tho samo standing may bo 
faiily trusted to decide questions of reform mneh more in 
accordanco with common sense and the general needs of 
tho University and the country than in accordance with 
tho views of this or that advocate of ingenious schemes for 
the rodistribution of funds and studies. 


METHODISM. 

I T may bo doubted whether many Anglican prelates or clergy- 
meu, or for that matter "WeBleyau xuinieters either, would bo 
disposed to endorse tho assurance proilered tho other day by 
Bishop llyle to the d^residont of the Wesleyan Oonforence, that 
their rrspectivo communions are simply “ diU'erent regiments in 
the same general army of “ tho Church of Christ in England.’* 
Bat theto can bo no doubt that the large proportions Methodism 
has assumed in England and America miilie it a phenomenon of 
considerable importance, and fully suflico to explain tlie elaborate 
disquisition on its history and organization which occupies the first 
place in tho Edinburgh Review for J uly. The writer computes the 
English Methodists at five millions and the Americans at fourteen 
millions, while he rates their ecclesiastical property in Great 
Britain at eleven and in America at eighteen millions sterling. 
Whxtnhw'^ Almmac for 1881 gives 14,500,000 as the total figure 


of " Methodists of ali deaeriptlpds' throughout the English-speak* 
ing world.” Possibly the mal- lio somewhere between ^ 
two, hut even^f th# loswfcst computation be adopted, it is sum- 
ciontly largo. It should bo remarked, however, that five sects or 
schisms have broken off from tho parent stock, and besides the 
Wesleyans or Methodists TOpor, witli whom alone I^^ Edvaburgh 
writer concerns himself, We have the New Oonnezion formed 
in 1797 ; Primitive Methodists rin 1810, who, according, to 
Whitaker, number in this county nearly half os many ad¬ 
herents 08 tho original body; Biblo Christians founded iit 
1815 ; United Methodist Free Ohurches, who separated in 1834— 
demanding, like the New Connexion, larger powers for 
laity—and who come next in number to the Primitive Methodists, 
having about a third au many members; lastly, the Wesleyan 
lleform Union, who seceded from the Free Churches in 1849, out 
have only some 7,000 members and 18 mipislers in Great Britain. 
There is scarcely a sliade of doctrinal difference between these 
various communities, their dispute with tho main body of Wes- 
Icyans and with each other turning ou points of eccles^tical 
discipline, to which reference will be made presently. With Uie 
broad facts of John Wesley’s career and the circumstances which 
led to his gradual alienation from tho English Church and very 
unwilling creation of an independent sect, which has proved in 
the sequel fiir tho largest and moat influential, though not the 
bitterest, of her rivals—wo will not say of her foes—the reader 
may bo presumed to bo familiar. The Wesleyans indeed profess 
themselves “ the friends of all, tho enemies of none,” and we have 
heard of a worthy Methodist elder assuring his Vicar that they ore 
tho pillars of the Church”; but the claim can liardly bo admitted, 
even in the restricted sense applied to 1110 churchmunship of Lord 
Eldon, for they not only never enter the church themselves, but 
have not discharged tho office of external buttresses wjA any very 
marked success. The famous passage where Macaulay suggests how 
a wiser policy in the ecclesiastical rulers of tho hist century might* 
have made John Wesley to the Church of Kiighind what Ignatius 
Loyola wns to the Church of Home, has been read with a smile 
or a sigh by many successors, both of his and of theirs, 
in our own day; but it is too late now to repair a fatal 
mistake. Whether anything can still ho done to arrest ite 
further consequences is another matter. The first step, at all 
events, towards any such undertaking must bo to gain clear appre¬ 
ciation of the facts. And thero can be no douht that Methodism 
iliflors widely both in its origin and its characteristic featiires from 
the ordinary forms of Dissent, though it may bo (piestioned whether 
the spread of Liberatiouist principles lias not tctuled of late years 
to obliterate or modify the dill'erencc. AVesley himself was so far 
from having any quarrel ivitli the doctrine or discipline of the 
CliiiTcb of I'higlnnd, us such, that to the lust ho (iunsidered it far 
the nearest approach to Apostolic Christianity in the world; he 
strictly forbade bis prca(!ber8 to bold services during the hours of 
worship at Iho pariah church, or to prosuiue in any cose to 
administer sacraments; and it was only under pressure of what 
ho believed to bo necessity, and alter the ilLihop of London 
(Lowtli) had refused to act, that ho at length essayed in union 
with two other Anglican clergymen to ordain a Mothodist 
“ bishop ” for America, whero an episcopal form of government is 
still rotoinud among his followers. It was tho spectacle of the 
** soul-damning clergymtm ” of his day which trouoled him; and 
Methodism arose, not, liko other sects, to reform an erroneous 
system of ecclcshifitical polity, but to promote personal holi¬ 
ness. 

Tlifi line of doniarrntion hriween Dissent nnil M- tlioilism hns been well 
delitiod from the b(’;L;ituniig. AletliodiHin hjiraii;,' tnini u smise of ]>ci’sonal 
guilt beforB (jod; I)is.»L'nt an)>o tVom the cuDvictinii tli;it I'.jii^eopaey was 
wrong. The quarrel of the lonniT uns witlj iri( ]j:;ioi], of tin* latter with 
jn'cluey. Dissent, dismssisl tlicoHos of Cliur.-Ii governiiit nt as though the 
n.alvatinn of tho world dc jicuded ujion tin* adopt ion of mmuo particular 
si’lirine. Metliodirtts deflated that their prime purpose Avas “10 reform tlio 
nation, more partioiilarly the Chundi, and to spread Seripturnl holineBil 
over the laud.'* “ ])isseiiter.s,”haid Wenley, “ begin every av here with show¬ 
ing their henrera how fallen the t'bureh aiul luiiiihl.cr'A an; j wi* begin eveiy- 
Avlicro with sbowiiig onr hearers boiv' falhoi they are lhe|n^eIvcs.” Dissent 
magnified the eoiigregatiun and nwidoit honourable; ^Methodismori^oated 
tku "United Societies” hich Avuro to have eio-ie connexion Avith one 
another, and olivays fo act in unison. Dis^'iit boldly separated from the 
Cliurch; the Methodist leaders declared tliat. tliey "obeyed the bishops in 
all things in»litt’crent, and observed the canons as far as they couiil w^ a 
safe eonseience.’* Their scparaiioii Avas gradual; it uontlnuml through 
many years, it was accompanied with foiul regrets, ar.d it has tinged, 
though Aviih gradually fading tints, the intercourse of the Church and 
Methodism. 

It is quite consistent with tho origin and practical purpose of 
tlie movement that, as tho lloviower says, Alcthodism should be 
** built upon the clnas meeting as its gt'rm cell.” This meeting 
consists of some fifteen or a dozen persons, of either sox, who 
assemble weekly, under direction generally of a layman, for 
spiritual converse and instruction, and for something very liko 
what is elsewhere practised under tho name of confession. It is 
said to provide a powerful means for checking immorality, as well 
OB for iupressing the true Methodist stamp on members of tho 
body, while at tho samo time it has—in common with the various 
Koman Catholic guilds, brotherhoods, and the like—ono groat in¬ 
direct advantage in providing iin occupation and outlet for the 
religious eoeigios of laymen, which, iit the time of tho Wesleyan 
movement, were very much left to run to seed iu the C 7 hurcb of 
England. It is also, like Catholic confession, part of the pi'oscribed 
preparation fur Communion. And, inasmuch m “ in Methodism 
finanee is always allied with religion ”~>for John Wesley had a 
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talent for the evi^^ncies of govornmout—thu 'weekly con¬ 
tributions collected at these olius lUMtingB form jthe ]|rii)cipal sup¬ 
port of the ministry. But (he class meeting is of a wider 

■obeme of spiritual organizHtioii, or, as soino would say, spiritual 
desDotisin. Not only is every member watched carefully by the 
leader of his class, but once a quarter tije regular iinnistW comes 
to inspect both elites and leader, when tickets are given to approved 
members, uhiio peccant members nru censured, and mny, after 
appealing to a regularly graduated series of courts, be linnlly e.t- 
eocnmunicateJ, the senleuco being ahvays reserved to the ministry. 
There is a division of ^‘circuits"—^roughly corresponding to 
dioceios—each under its own “ superintendent,” who conlroli 
the ordained and lay preachers within his district. Another 
Methodist iuetilution — less imjxrrtant, however, than the 
class meeting—is the love feast,” or which Wesley in- 

tooduced as % revival of priiuitivo practice, and snt^ther 
it the ** watch-night," professedly modelled on ilm vigils of the 
early Church. No such ancient* precedent e.an be claimed for 
“the renewal of the Uovonant, ’ which lakes place on the (irpt 
Sunday of the year, though it bears siuuc nniili)gy to the renewal 
of baptismal vuwa usual at the close of u modern jtonmii (^ttholic 
miSBioD. It may he observed in passing that the buildings used 
for Methodist worship, at first of the very plainest, nut to say 
ugliest, (^nslruciion, are now apt to be as ecclesiastical as an 
lU'chituct chosen after open competition can make them, and 
indeed a very little modiiicatiou, ns the reviewer observes, w’ould 
render many of them “perfect for tlio celebration of the most 
advanced ritual,” Thu services conducted in them fall into two 
distinct types, liturgical and non-liturpical, the former following 
very closely the order of the English Ihnyer-Book, only that the 
minister is forbid den to wear any distinctive dress, not even 
“ gowns oAhands." We have hoard reports, however, of functions 
in some of the larger Wesleyan chapols on solemn occasions, whore 
•the Anglican burvico, or something indistiugiiislinblo from it to a 
casual observer, was chanUai by surpliced clioristers. A Wosleyaii 
writer Mys lliure aio some of iiis coreligioniats “ whoso passionate 
love for the Jiitiirgy u.m find no fainter rxpri’saion than this ; ‘ I 
find Jio fault in it at f*ll,’ ” The Wosli-yaii iiymu-boolc has become | 
Jess of a distincli\o badge since hyuinology has been ho largely I 
iiilroduced into the services of the English Oburcli; but it hud 
r/i'a a directly doctrinal import, as may be seen from the 
following couplet, umilted, it seems, at the last revision 

Tlii^ Unilariuii fit'iu] oxin''. 

Anil uhuML- his dufiiiiis h'lck to boll. 


and charged with all the responsibilitiefl of tha Obrlatiau paste* 
rate.” Nor is this a meia empty profeMion, but tha assertion of a 
right which is jealously maintained. When challenged to admit 
lay delegates, the Conference summarily refused to entertain “ any 
proposal which would go to transfer, altogether or in part, the re¬ 
sponsibility of the sentence in disciplinary cases iVom the pastorate 
to the Jay officers. To adopt such a coarse of procedure would 
bo to give up a principle which, in the judgment ox the Oonference, 
is essentially inherent in the pastoral office.” The extremest 
“ sacerdotalist ” could not say much more. And not only is it 
maiutaiued that “ our Lord left the hoys—the general goyernmont 
of the Church, and special binding and loosing of its members—to 
the Church itself, as represented by the men whom the Spirit 
would raise up to represent its authority ”—namely, the ministers, 
but both the Gonforenco and its district Committee claim the 
“ undoubted right ” of what is called “ friendly examination,*’bu^ 
whieh would ordinarily be termed inquisitorial investigation 
“ tlio mond, CliriBiian,or ministerial conduct of the preachers/’ e^en 
though no formal or regular accusation has been preferred kgtamt 
tbeiu. Tl'o following account of the proceedings of Conggess 
will bn read with intoi-est, perhaps with envy,, by some who may 
regret the more limited powers of the assembly with which it is 
here contrasted:— 

Tlie Wwl^ynn Cotifurcnpe meets Rmiunlly in some large and generally 
nnliqui* cliniifl, tin; duor^ of vrhioli nru jealously guarded. No layman, no 
ii^picHenlHtivfl of the public press, no unaccreditod minister can enter; but 
the CiMifercncu will, through its otfii'ial minutes '* and through privileged 
nisiiiitcri, furnish such accounts of its prucuedings as it thiuks tit to the 
])ublic. The llonr of the ehapcl is ccimpied by noii>cfficial ineiubera, the 
I galleries nru thu liuuul of very young iiiinislers, and a platform supporU 
I the piv'sidenl, ex-pre'>idents,'BcefQUii'ieH, ami a few o/Ilcials. The atmu- 
I sphere of the asMiMiibly is uniipie. Tim business is transacted with the 
precision of n inercImnVs oftico under the religious aauotions of a synod. 

I ArciHinis of inoucys paid and received are examined, while pastoral 
I ndilressea to vuriuus foreign cunfonniccH are read, and priestly benedictions 
ri'il itvor the rliinking of tlio coiti.s ou tlio moncy*changers* tables. A 
('liiirrh eoiigrt'SH tslks in hn[>es tlial some grains of wheat may bo fanned 
I fiom tlie cliiifl’; the Wesleyan Onifci-cnce talks that it iiiny legislate. Con- 
' viHiation (lobalcs with a haunting and irritating remembrance of past 
I }tower; the Wesleynn Confcruueo argues and ducides with an increasing 
confidonce in the ucclaiiiuLiuiis that will iiiuot lU decisions. Representatives 
liiid ilifir way into the Methodist assembly from nlliliatcd and derived coni- 
I iiiunilics in ‘ Franci', Cainula, the United .States, and Australia, and the 
! preacher from Mil obscure roiinlry circuit, seeing them in (he flesh, grows 
proud of a cotiiiuuiiity on which the sun never sets. In the ordinary eourso 
of things, tho Hubjeots of debato are mere matters of routine, and only 
interest, the Connexion ; but occuHiunally matters of more general iinport- 
iincu lire diseussod—such as uii eirvni&m from a aualous Churchman, which 


And now it is timo to say sometliiiig of tho crucial question of 
the orgtttiiznlion of the MethuJUt ministry, which in Bpicuof nil dia- 
claiinera of “ tho notion of u HuccoiiAiuu uf bishops conveying by 
digital contact fiom ago to age the whole volume of divine grace 

II sneer perhaps prompted by tho consciousueos that tho succcisisiou 
had boon deiibemt dy broken—must be allowed to bo framed on a 
strictly “ pacerilotar’ principle. In Wesley’s time, os we Lave 

Ml, his preacljers were interdicted from performiug any 
t...uuuental uct.s, b-1 with the doiiiiito separation from the (Jhurcli 
which at once followed on bis death this prohibition nece.ssarily 
full tbrougb. There Js still, however, a distinction preserved of 
clerical and “ local ” prenchera, thu latter being mere laymen and 
restricted to lay functions. Women, like “ JJxuah Morris,” were 
at one time to be found among the lay preaohor.s, but this innova¬ 
tion jirovoked severe censuie, and was soon supprorsed by authority. 
The pmicber of a iuneral soriuou bnd nire.uly bignidcantiy re- 
luarkid that “ J 5 ulaaiu was converted by the bmyiug of an ass, 
I’eter by the crowing of a cock, and our lamentod brother by the 
preaching of a woman.” All apiuiiuttm'nLs of pre.irliors are 

III the linnds nf the Goiiftieiice, i.ot of ihe lav Trustees of 
Ghiipels, who did indeed long couie.st iiio o.Kclasivo claims of 
the cloiictil hieriirchy, but were gmduuiJy iiud completely de¬ 
feated, so carefully had the deeds b<*uii drawn under Wesley's 
eye. la 1835 a*c.iso canto on appeal before Lord Lyndhurst, 
as Lord Ohaueollor, which settled tim legal bearings of the ques¬ 
tion in favour of the miniHtry, who did not hobitale thereupon to 
recognize Iiks lordship us ** in his oiliciul cupitcily a uiiniHter of 
(lod fur good.” We have siiid alrexuly that chapels are greiiped 
into “circuits” under their respective “ buperiutendemts”—in 
.\merica he has thu title of “ bishop”—but ail these circuits are 
nuder the supreme control of the Ooiirereuce, which is “ heir to 
Wesley’s spiritual despotism and irrespousihle power.” Eor 
eighty years a w'ar was waged to procure the admission uf the lay 
element—us it has come to be called in our day—into Ooiifereuce; 
but in vain; “ XN'esleynuisin stood linn by its bolted doors.” An 
attempt was once made to starve the Oonference into submission, 
aud 100,000 members seceded, but it did not yield. It is true 
that in 1877 a mixed or representative Conference, comprising 
equal numbers of ministers and lay men, 240 of each order, was 
established for purely temporal matters, but “ the liet^al Ounfer- 
enco,” of 100 minist^i-s, esUiblished by Wesley himself, which is ^one 
sutfered to dual wiib spiritual mutters, aud whose contirmation is re¬ 
quired for the temporal acts of tho representative Oouieroooe, re¬ 
mains inUct. And thus “thu keys aio still in the himds of the 
miuistoFs; like 'J'homus a Bucket, they will only permit clerics to 
try clerics, and to admit into the church and expel from it.” ^ It 
must certainly he allowed that this “ nondescript presbytery,” which 
disolakusall “succe^Biou by digiial touch,’ manages to “write its 
priest very laige.” The Oumeieuce dUiiuctly asserts that it is 
composed of “ ministers and pasiurs empowered not only to pieach 
tht Gospel, but to administer the hiscramentB of our holy religion, 


iM Hiiru to awaken llw old coiitrovvMips; thu altitude of the Wesleyan 
(leriominiilum towards eclucalioit; or tho imperilling of the unity uf the 
iiiiniMtry by the over ardent action of ionio ecolcuiastico-politlcal preaulicr 
wild oonteudM that his aliaorptiun in tho Wcsloyan system does nut 
iiiiliiatu against his tukiug part in some inomeutous quosiion of a ualiuaal 
cliarocLor. 

We have not loft ourselves much room to speak in detail of the 
social, political, or theological aspects of Mothodisni. Tho two 
last are no doubt partly de^mudent on tho first. If there be any 
force in the taunt sometimes aimed at recent conversions to Rome, 
tliat “ there are plenty of Scotch ducheB.se8, but no English grocers,” 
tho precise opposite bolds good uf the triumphs of Methodism. 
It has never attracted tho upper clnsses, and it retained no para¬ 
mount iuUuoncQ over the pour. “ The prosperous mechanic, the 
well-to-do ti'adesman, tho luunufHcturer, for one or two geuera- 
tiuuB, are its chief supporters.” It has ever been what Mr. Arnold 
would call a PJiilisliue religion. It hss hot, indeed, as we have 
already intimated, coalesced with the general line of political 
Dissent. At oue period a leading Weslevan was expelled for 
joining tho lAbemtion Society of his day, but no such sentence 
would have any chance of passing now. In the educational con¬ 
test of tea years ago the Wesleyaus were somewhat divided, but 
they geuerafly acquiesced in the compromise proffered by Mr. 
Eorster, which was really far more favourable to Dissent than to the 
Church, for the alternative of Bible teaching in Board schools, 
without any “denominatioual formulas”—which they do not 
possess or value—gave them all thev wanted. The raiton tNlre of 
Mothodisni, as the reviewer justly observes, does not lie in 
its tenets, but in its peculiar organization and adaptation 
to practical ends. It has a tolerably marked and somewhat 
narrow type of theology, but no Oonfession ol Faith. Dr. Dope 
insists that it is materially, if not formally, bound by the three 
Catholic Creeds and the Articles of the Oburch of England, but 
he adds that this assertion “ must be taken broadly/’ as the Con¬ 
nexion hss never made itself responsible for any of these formu¬ 
laries. lie more summarily deiiues Methodist doctrine as “ what 
is generally termed Arminian,” and as laying great attma ou per- 
Boual assurance. And his statement altog|etner applies only to 
the Methodists proper and not to the minor otfshoots from tha parent 
stem. But wiihiu these limits it is true enough that a remarkable 
unity of doctrine has been preserved among the ministers, and that 
any semblance of heterodoxy or novelty amon^ them would be 
airily repressed. It is said that a mere suspicion of his leaning 
to the theory of evolution has debarred the only one of them who ever 
achieved the least scientiiio distinction from the Feraley lecture¬ 
ship. a kind of Methodist “Hampton.” And tberqpd conatitation 
of tne sect eocures to it a fur more eifsetive control over diver¬ 
sities of teaching than oan be found in the more lax and tdeiant 
rule of the Anglican Ohuroh. And hence among the English middle 
classes it is a strong bulwark of Protestant orthodoxy, os opposed 
to Broad Church t^enciee on the one band or “ Bomamsing ” 
on the other. How long it will continue to bold iu own agaiaet 
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the oppOMie aMAulto of the ZeUgeUt^ Moular and religious, is a 
question more easily, adced than answered. As yet four quarterlies 
jaod some 150 periodicals attest the literary enei^ies of Metbodism 
da its various hrauches throughout the world. 


A KfSS FOR A ;1L0^V. 

T he monopoly of all excellence which is well known to belong 
to the present.ldinistry and their partisana could hardly have 
been better shown wan by the dinner which the City Liberal Club 
tfave on Wednesday night to Mr. Goschen. Their poitsc.'iaion of the 
iieathen ^tues of courage and justice has been sulliciently viudi- 
.£Uited by ifa} Transvaal arrangement and the Irish Land liill. In- 

S t 18 an inheritance of the Itodical rather than the Liberal 
, which is disputed only by those who have no intellect to 
of. ^13ut the specially OhristiHii excellences of humility and 
forgiveness of injuries have not hitherto been displayed in any 
Mrikin^ measure by Mr. liradlaugh’s friends. An opportunity pre- 
.sented itself in Mr. Qoscheirs return, and it was promptly embraced. 
The City Liberal Club invited Mr. Goschon to dinner, and did nut 
•cancel the invitation, despite the notoriously bud conduct of the 
truest. Set free from the bondage of dinners and tennis at Constan¬ 
tinople, Mr. Goschen has apparently taken pleasure in treading on 
the most cherished corns of bis Ibidical friends over since his return. 
He described their lioiiiu policy at Uipou in terms which might 
grace the mouth of the moat rabid Tory. He entirely ignored tlio 
occasion which presented itrelf on Moui^aj of protesting against a 
policy of blood-guiltiness and asBerting the immeiisurablo moral 
«upromacy of the man who yields to hicks what be has refused to 
yield to argument. W'orse than all this, he actually ou Tuesday 
vott^d against Mr. Gladstone, and rubbed shoulders iu the division 
Itbby with atrocious abettors of /'m/dme—which is suggested hi 
modern Uadicals as a very convenient and euiumsTy expression 
for L'v^.rytbiug that Mr. Gladstone does not happen to like. Even 
Mir Williuni Jlurcourt bad to conress at the dinner itself that the 
last place iu which Mr. Goschen s irienda could hope to meet him 
was the division lobby of the House of Coramous. lie has since the 
b.inquet been lectured more in sorrow than in anger by the Daily 
Jtcwa for his dcliciency iu moral sympathy and his false conception of 
jiatioual honour— his doiicieucy, that is to say, in synijMithy with 
O-he designs of Irish tenants on the pockets of their landlords, and 
Ins invincible blindness in foiling to appreciate the decoration of 
the Hoot. Hut the City Liberal Club, though they know all this 
but too well, forgave it. They gave Mr. Goschen liis diniiur, and 
tlio speakers availed themselves of the occ.’isiuti to compliment cuch 
other in a moitj literally liberal fashion than wo remember to have 
noticed in the speeohts of any similar euterluimuent. The method 
• 0 / proceeding was, indeed, borrowed from that of the celebrated 
Irisli regiment which solved the diilicultios of existence by means 
of a perfected circle of accommodation bills. tSir John Lubbock 
praised ]x>rd CTrunvillo (but this was a bye, for Lord Granvillo 
was unfortunately absent^ ; then the business began, and he praised 
Mr. Goschon. Mr. Goschen,in turn, praistnl Sir John Jmbbock. Mir 
William Harcourt praised everybody. Mr. Grant Hull’ praised 
Mir Oiiarles Hilke, and Sir (Charles l)ilke praised Mr. Grant Hull'. 

Every fellow likes n band," ns a great authority has it, and on 
this occasion every follow certainly got it. 

On Air. Goschen B own speech there is little to say. Ilia reasons I 
fer dissembling his love of the Liberal party were* given with ns 
much frankness ns became the occasion. That oecssioo, as hoe 
been pointed out, was rather a melancholy one. It must have 
occurred to everybody, Where is the Huke of Argyll P ” A 
banquet to the Huke of Argyll seems to be a necessary corollary or 
sequel to the banquet to Air. Goschon. Enthusiastic Liberals 
Abemsolves tell us that Mr. Goschen is their ablest man iu the 
House of Gomiuons, putting Mr. Gladstone out of the question, and 
.that the Huke of Argyll is their ablest man in the House of Lords. 
If this be so (and it would be impertinent for tho outsider who 
protends to no knowledge of party secrets to gainsay it), their enso 
is certainly hard. However, fortunately Mr. Goschen still has his 
Gontlneutal and Cunstontinopolitnn experiences to talk about, and 
he described with much facetiousness the state of Turkey. When 
he remarked that Abeddin Pasha had said to him You find 
Ireland a trouble; iu Asia Minor we have fifteen Irelands,’* the 
<iity Liberals laughed cxmsumedly. Possibly a patriotic Turk 
might find it a little hard to appreciate the joke, and might be 
^lisposed to iidd to Mr. Goschen’s list of “plague of Albanians,” 
^‘.plague of Arinenians,” “ plague of lucusts,’ Ac., the item plague 
oi ambassadoTS, ne a not inconsiderable article in tho catalogue of 
Turkey’s ills. However, of a man who is having a dinner given 
to him, especially under such very peculiar circumstances, too 
much must not be ^pected. Mr. Goschen was not ridicu- 
JiuiB, and for a person in a very difficult situation that is 
always a great deal.. The interlude of^ Mr. Samuel Morley, 
with bis friend who had just been giving his own view of 
the Iii^ Land Bill to several Irishmen in order to pre* 
vent them teaiiag a one-sided account of the matter, and his 
happy oblivion of Mr, Bradlaugh for tho moment in his anxiety 
about bankruptf^ and water, let in the Home Secretary, who was 
the star of the night. We use the expression not in the least 
IronicaUy,for,puUtngtheguestoat of UiequsBtion,Sir William Hai^ 
<;ourt was certainly surrounded by very minarea ign»9, Mr. Brown* 
iog hu spoken of ** my star that dartles the red and the blue.” Sir 
’WjUiam flareourt wm equal to thia variety of chromatic effort. 


After trying* his powers on Sir John Lubbock, be proceeded to 
eulogise Mr. QMdstone in a strain of the most exalted eloquence. 
“ In the malaria which oppresses the maishos of fflediooriQr,” it 
appears the Home Secretary thinks “ there is something tliat 
refreshes the spirit in tho, contomplation of the high laudseane 
and lofty outlines of these elevated minds.” From a caremi 
study of reports, it seems that some ill-conditioned person— 
an official in Sir William's own line, Mr. Nupkins, of Ipswich, 
had experience of a similar one—mistook the malaria of the 
marshes of mediocrity for a joke, and laughed at it as such. 
The mistake was to* the lost degree excusable. Hut it would 
follow—and the consiy{ueDce is too horrible to bo pursued 
much furihur—that, if it was n joke, Mir William was poking 
full at the moral outline of his revered chief. As this is evidently 
impossible—especially in the face of the City Liberal Club, ele¬ 
vated, in Sir William’s own wonls, if only with wine, and 
ready to take the most terrible vengeance on a profancr of the 
shrine—it cun only be supposed that the Homo Secretary, who 
used to possess a seiLso of humour, has iminolaUid it at that 
ideiilical aacellum. Tho same conclusion may Im 3 inferred from 
other passages of this remarkable oration. “ Ho was good 
enough,” said Sir William, speaking of the gucdt of tlie even¬ 
ing, “ to inaugurate mo iu public life upon a plolCTorm at 
the Oannou Street Hotel.” The particulars of this outrage, it 
will bo seen, are given with a precision very creditable to 
the head of the judicial and legal d<p:iitiiients of tlio Exe- 
cutivo. It was on a -platform at the (^iiinou Street Hotel that 
Sir William was inauguraled. “ Is it,” said Major IVndeuuis— 
“ is it done in public—the plucking ? ’ The inauguration was 
evidently done in public, though we arc not informed what the 
night ot birds was which Air. Goschen consulted or ^hat thej 
said about tho future Horae Secretary. C(iii&idering all things, it 
would soom that it was rather Sir William llarcourt's place to 
consult tlie omens about Air. Goschen. It is a meluncholy tale 
they would have had to toll. For it was iu this v«*ry Hjoiecli that 
the bitter cry already alluded to broke from Sir William. “ Wo 
should be very ha])py to meet him in the lobby.” But that is 
exactly where his quondam friends do not meet Ah'. Goschon. 
“ lie luw more wit than to be then!.” To pcnsoiis j) 1‘ superlicial 
and limitod understanding it seems tliai in tlio fact there are in¬ 
cluded miiiierous minor fuels upon which thu City Liberals would 
do well to meditate. 

After the Homo Secretary, the lesser people naturally had 
thuir turn. Mr. Grant Hull’is able to declare ou Lis honour and 
conscience that iu all the six I’urliatiieiits in which ho has eat 
there has never been such n collection of able Liberals ns in this 
one. Nor was the new Governor of Madraa contont to roly on tho 
safe argument of the Yorkshireman wht) contended that, as York¬ 
shire was tJio biggest county of England, it wa.s iioce.'Sarily the 
best. Tho present Jjiberal majority being bigger than any iii 
which Mr. Grant Hull’ has served, it ought obviou.'^ly to contain 
more able men ns well as more—but it is uniieces.sary to coiitinuo 
the sentence. Mr. Grant Huirs asfortiun, however, is positive. 
J lilt be was good enough to take notice of the fact that this ability baa 
boon remarkably little en iL'i(lence—-&Ci remarkably little, indeed, 
that if Air. Grant Hull did not vouch for it, it miglit possibly bo 
doubted by the careful student of debates. Tho reason i.^, th.it the 
able persons have “ s it with a patience and self-abnegation which 
were remarkable.” It is obvious that if you do nothing but sit 
with mtionce and stdf-abiiegalion (wc should ha\e gone further 
than Air. Grunt Hull', and said that tho Liberal luajurity had also 
votiMl with a patience and self-abnegation which were more re¬ 
markable stilij yon cannot display any shining personal murits. 
There was one perstm who^o merit.s, however, were in evidence, 
and that was Sir Giiarles Hilke. It is only a pity that Mr. Grant 
Hull'did not continue to expalbite a little 011 tho merits of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign AdUirs. A deLiih'd panegyric ou 
them Would httvo been decidedly interesting. Tins intrepidity 
with which Sir Charles Hilko inter\ened just at the right mouiout 
in tho Candahar debate, and announced intentions on the part of 
tlie Czar of vvhich, as bos sincu been sliown, iluL monarch 
wastotidly guiltless, would have boon a capital subject for a glow¬ 
ing ]>assago. llis ignorance of tin! very exi.*jtenro of Herr 
Most, who was well known to most stiideiils of foreign politics 
ns a leader of the Socialist parly in Germany, would have been a 
capital illustration of 'the “ great knowledge ” whic n Mr. Grant 
Hull' attributed to him. Uf thu consuimnato rarliaiuontary 
tact” simultaneously ultributed, it is doubtful whether tho 
Candahar manueuvre just referred to, or the admirable explanutiou 
in reference to communications with Meshed which has since 
been achieved, would havu been the most crucial instance. A 
Btatueman who is able to explain that, when ho said that Her 
Majesty's Government hod no means of communicating tele¬ 
graphically with a curtain place, he meant that thoir agent at that 
plaro was a Persian guntlumau, ought to go far. The astonishment 
of those who rend or heard Sir Charles Hilke’.s lirst answer, mindful 
of the many private despatches from Mushed which they had them- 
selveo seen, was, no doubt, quieted by the Under Secretary's reply 
to Mr. Stanhope in the most complete manner; and it is probably 
from their number that the warmest ackuo wledgmeuts of his Parlia¬ 
mentary tact would come. It is true that but a year or two ago 
examples of tact oi a similar nature would have met with tho 
severest reprehension from thu speakers at Wednesday's banquet. 
But we have changed all that, and the great Oimscieiico of tho 
nation is at rest. 

There is unhappily no means of knowing what Mr. Goschen felt 
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when lie v/m accused of ioaiif^rating Sir William Horcourt, or 
while Mr. fjraut Duff and Sir Charles Dilke were exchanging 
amoebocim Btrains of mutual ndniiration and esteem. These things 
are not reported. rbrhi4)8 ho sighed for the clgai'ettcs and lawn 
tboDis of Const an liuopio, perhaps for the bluo posters and orange 
rosettes of Jliimn. At the precise passage of Sir Williaiu 
Karcuurt s spercii which related to the lobby it might be possible 
to formulate his thoughts. But the formula would be of ao fhmi- 
liar, not hi say Tutgar, a nature that we shall not attempt to dedlo 
the paper with it. 


MU. PALKT ON ENGLISH POETRY. 

M r. PALEY has given evidence of a singular, if not unique, 
_ literary lasto in his jproae translations of the Greek classics, 
especially of Pindar and yEschylus. Many a time have his sonie- 
what prosaic versions of famous passages lightened the labour of 
study and brought a smile to the lips of the fatigued student It 
is Mr. P^ey who made Prometheus, speaking like an Alpine 
Club roan, ^'keep a miserable watch on the topmost rocks of this 
C 9 'evajise.\ lie, too, mode the Chorus in the iSupplicca wish that 
the Herald ** had perished, with your imperious insolence, and 
your peg-fastened ship besides.” Several such examples of his 
taste led us to expect ediiication from Air. I'aleyk essay on the 
latest school of English poetry, which is printed as a preface to a 
selection from the poetry of Lord Brayo (George Boll and Sons). 
By the latest school of English poetry we expected Mr. Paloy to 
mean the followera of Mr. llossctti, or Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. 
Morris, oiycveu M. Theodore do lianville. But Mr. Paley’s 
latest Bclibol ” appears mainly to consist of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
•Longfellow, and Mr. Browning, three writers who scarcely seem 
to belong to the same "school” at all, and who might 
safely disclaim miv conne.vion with thu manner and method of 
Mr. Swinburnt' or IVIr. Iv^issotti. On the whole, Mr. Paley dislikes 
his latest tclioul very much. With Mr. Teunyaou especially ho 
seems to have no sympathy at all. Though ho carefully " hedges,” 
and disclaims any idea of being disrespectful, it is plain enough 
that ho suspects Mr. Tennyson of being intentionally obscure, the 
public of buying Air. Tennyson s poems foi* the purpose of boumiog 
" intellectual,’’ and thcj reviewers of praising these works because 
they don't like to be out of the fashion. Now we have no intention 
of posing ns defenders of Air. Tennyson. There aro certainly pas¬ 
sages in In Memoriam which are deticient in clearness of expres¬ 
sion. They aro “ unclear,” ns Air. Paley says, and few can see 
their meaning at a glance. But we imagine that very few people 
are like Mr. Paley, wliu often cannot see the meaning at all. 

Mr. Paley is a severe critic. In Scott, who is certainly clear 
enousrh, ho tinds {c.arcely anything higher than " an accoiiiplisbod 
vorsilier, alike happy in his descriptions of natural scenery and in 
the narration of stirring events.” Mr. Paley might as well describe 
the “cooker” who “edited” the Homeric poems, or the genius 
who constructed them (he appears to hold both theories at once), 
as “an accomplished versilier, alike happy in Ins descriptions of 
natural scenery mid in the narration of stirring events.” These 
merits, combiimd with Scott's and Homer's power of drawing 
character and of suggesting roOcction, will seem, to more lenient 
critics, to deserve praise greater timn can be assigned cither to 
‘'cookers," “editors,” or “accomplished vorsitiers.” 

Mr. Paley (iuds in Wordsworth the founder of “a now school, 
not always very lucid in expression, yet full of the deeper thought.” 
His judgment of Loid Byron is interesting, especially when wo 
compare it wdth the recently publisiied criticism of Air. Alatthew 
Arnold. “ Certainly, Lord Byron has every claim to be taken ns 
the representative of the highest class of JCnglish poets for clear 
thought and expression, harmony of numbers, intensity of pathos, 
the high polish of his language, and, withal, that perfect natumir 
neas which is as far as possible removed from pedantry, aflbetatioD, 
quaintness, mysticism, ond from those commonplaces, or even 
vulgarisms, which wo not seldom see thinly disguised under the 
veil of uncommon diction.” Compare Mr. Arnold ou “ the 
Bloveulinesa and tuuelessness of much of Byron's productions”; on 
his style, often so slipshod, slovenly, infelicitous ”; on “ his 
most crying faults as a man, bis vulgarity, his ali'cctation,” which 
are “ akm to the faults of commotiucss, of want of art, in his 
worlmianship as a poet.” What Mr. Paley quotes as “ exquisite 
verses indeed," Air. Arnold speaks of as “ a famous passage be¬ 
ginning 

lie who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

witb those trailing relatives, that crying grammatical solecism, 
that inextricable umicolmithnn! ” Now, “exquisite” as Mr. 
Paley finds these lines of Byron’s, we venture to think that, if 
Mr. Tennyi^on Inul written thorn, ho would witb great difficulty 
discover their meaning, it is certainly mure obscure than most 
of the ol>fcCurot.t passages of In Momorinm. Eirst wo have “ He 
who hath bunt him o'er the dead." Then we have eighteen lines, 
in which wo vainly look for some more iaformatinn about him 
who hath bent liini o'er the dead. Then, at length, we learn that 
the person 8})oken of “ still might doubt the tyrant's power.” 
The anacoIoLitlion is all but inextricable, and this chosen specimen 
is quite iuconsistt'nt Avitb Byron's boasted clearness. It is os 
“ unclear” a^i it can be. Vet here M r. Paley finds exquisite art. “ The 
frequent alliteiatioos, like the ria moidu vmti of the older Latin 
poets, cauuot be the result of more chance, and, if not, they show 
(s study and tiniali which is •mavvollous. Thus we have Bay of 


Death, Marked the Mild Angelic Air, Raptnre of Rcpose^Tendei 
Traits,” and so forth. These are tender traits, indeed* Mr» 
Paley, if he thinks of it, must allow that the latest school of 
English poetry can alliterate with quite as much *' study and 
imish ” as Byron. What study and finish, for example, in 

Thy skin changes country and oolonr, 

And shrivels or swells to a snske’a * 

Let it brighten and bloat and grow duller, 

We know it, the flames and the flidces* 
lte4l brands on it smitten and bitten, 

Round skies where a star is a stiiy 
And the leaves with thy lltasisB wmMii, 

Oar Lady of Pain* 

Here, we nay say, like Mr. Paley, here in the linte th» 

latest school of English poetry too fre^isnt alliteratifflPbtDDqt: 
be the rasult of mere chance, and, if not, they show a and 
finish which is marvellous. Thus wo have uountiY and tiolonr^ 
Shrivels or Swells to a Snake, Brightens and Bloats, Flames spa 
Flakes, Sides whore a Star is a Stain, and here we have no trailing 
relatives and inextricable anaconda like anacolouthon. If alUtera* 
tiou bo a mark of study and finish, the latest school of English, 
poetry can give Byron thirty and a bisque. 

As A strong contrast to the now poets whom Mr. Paley cannot 
understand, he selects this lovely passage:— 

Sec my lips tremble and my eyeballs roll. 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul. 

What an invitation ! Then Mr. Paley turns for “true melody’^ 
to the Pastorals of Pope:— 

I know thco. Love, un foreign mountains bred. 

Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed, 

Thou wert from Etna’s burning entrails torn, 

Got by tieri'o whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

“ Beautiful,” says Mr. I'aley, “ as is the original of this passage ia 
Theocritus, the art of the imitator has perhaps oven improved oik 
it.” Wo ventui'o to say that this is a crucial example of Mr* 
Paley's tasto. That tine additional touch about Love being bonk 
in Etna's “ burning entrails," 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born, 

is precisely an example of the forced and puorilo manner of Pope'» 
boyhood, and might l)o selected as a typical instance of the way 
in which the classics ought not to be imitated. 

Jn his numerous writings on the Homeric question, Mr. Paley 
has advanced, as a proof that an early written Iliad is inconceiv¬ 
able, the fact that the readers of Macmillan a Magazine are unable 
to decipher archaic Greek writing. These marks, these characters 
ill the early inscriptions, are clumsy nud diilicult—this is part of 
bis argument—and therefore could not have been employed in a. 
long written composition. To this it has been replied that cha¬ 
racters much more clumsy and diilicult are, in point of fact, used 
in long written compositions. But Air. Paloy is apt to make his 
own Vimitations of knowledge the standard of the intelligible. If 
ho finds a character diilicult, the people to whom it whs familiar 
must have found it no less perplexing. This mode of reasoning 
ho curries into his discussion of poetry. lie tokos such a passage 
as this 

Likewise the imaginative woo 
Tliat loved to handle spiiitual strife 
DiHuNcd the shock tlirough idl my life, 

Rut iii the present broke the blow. 

“ What possible meaning to an ordinaiy render can vorsoa 
like tbe following convey P ” ho asks* * We do not pretend to be ex¬ 
traordinary readers, but the meaning is perfectly clear to what Be 
Quinccy’s brother called “ the most excruciatingly feeble mind.'^ 
Till) poet means that his habit of reflecting on metaphysical topics, 
like the immortality of the soul, occupied his mind at the time of 
his loss, and thus partly deadened the blow, while his grief, asso¬ 
ciating itself with liis habit of speculation, became “ diffused 
through all his life ” and a part of his oxistenco. A “ woe ” Uiat 
“ handles strife ” is a clumsy expression, but not partaoidarly 
scure. But Mr. Paley determines that because he finds it dilficult 
to understand Air. Tennyson, therefore “ most probably the real 
object of the author's lu composing thousands of verses of thia 
unclear kind was deliberately not to present to tbe reader any 
obvious sense, but to set him, os it were, a-thinlring, so that he 
should satisfy himself by thought, and from the very effbrt and 
difficulty ho experienced in attaining to it, that tome very profound 
truth lies at the bottom of words which only require to lie rightly 
interpreted in order to convey it.” Here we find Mr. Paleya 
prose much more difficult than the Laureate's verse. But it ^ 
evident that he is, os usual, raising his own intellectual limitation 
into a universal stendard. And this pi^ess leads him to very 
cynical results. For here, he enya in effect, is a poet pretending 
to_ be vastly sorry for tbe death of his friend. But, in reality^ 
poet is only like Bunthorne in Patience, He is only setting 
himself deliberately to write obscure and imposing nonsense, that 
the public may say, 

If this young man can understand things 
That are certainly not clear enough to ms^ 

Why what an uncommonly deep young man 
'i'liis deep young man must be. 

Mr. Paley seems satisfied with this critical tbeoiy of the origffi of 
In Memwiam, Then why is in Memoriam a poem so widely 
read, and by many persons regarded almost as a sacred treasure of 
consoling music 1* Mr. Paley's theory of that, too, ie a littla 
cynical, “ 8baU we say,” he observes, speuldog ia genenl of tha 
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poetrr which he cannot understand —** shall we aay that Tcrv many 
who oaTo no real heartfelt love for poetry like to be thought 
clever, and so prefer sentiments which lie a little way or a long 
way below the surface P ” Then he asks, with real and touching 
^plexity, ** JRw can Love be the ' strong son of God * ? ” And 
ne admits that, as he passed through life asking this question, 
More than once I have received a reply not very far removed 
from the retort, * You must be very stupid,* *’ Ana, if Mr. Paloy 
cannot understand that love may be strong to harm, as the shop- 
herd knew who was thrown a ful *EptoTos vn upyaXcu, or strong 
to save, he certainly must ho credited with no remarliahlo clear¬ 
ness of critical vision. 

To he briei^ Mr. Paloy may assure himself that Mr. Tennyson 
iSv read, not Mcauso oi his faults, hut in spite of them; nut 
hwBuse his expression is occasionally confused, nor because people 
li^e to be thought iutolloctual,” but because his verso is full of 
beauty and charm, which Mr. Paley is unfortunate enough to be 
incapable of appreciating, lie may content himself with ad¬ 
miring 

See my lips tremble and my eyelids roll, 

Suck my Just: breath niid cutcli iny hying soul. 

There is plenty of poetry like that, plenty of poetry for all 
tastes; and, as Mr. raley says, the greatest rubbish ever penned 
will not want eulogy if it bears on its title-page a well-anown 
Jiame. Bad grammar and bombast will please at least one critic, 
if recommended by names like those of %ron and Pope. 


THE ARCHvEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT BEDFORD. 

A n Archffiological Congress used to differ, if not o.sten8ihly yet 
really, from an ordinary antiquarian meeting at homo in the 
fact, tacitly hut effectually acknowledged, that the gathering was 
intended to unite picnics and science. Naturally these picnics 
were sometimes of a very elaborate character. You did not sit 
with a plate ou ycur kuoe and your tumbler in your pocket. One 
noble president actually roofed over the great hall of a castle un- 
4‘oofed by Cromwell, and another carpeted a cloister which had not 
boasted of oven a pavement since the days of Oromwoll’s great- 
grand-uncle, and all to give arcbmolugists a single fea.st. No doubt 
such meetings, in line weather, were e.<i:trcniely pleasant, except 
for people who looked upon them as waste of time, and considered 
the feasts an obtaining of hospitality under false pretences. We 
cannotundertalus to answerfor other SociotioSjbuta spirit of austerity 
has crept over the Iloyal Institute. During the last annual meeting 
Bomn membt'rs even complained that, while their minds were being 
informtjd, tlicir bodies sutlcred extremities of hunger ; and it was 
credibly reported that the managers of excursions recommended 
4lio votaries of ancient lore to carry biscuits with their note-books, 
as luncheon might Is*. Iiurried or ovon omitted, and nothing would 
be provided but the bare necessaries of life. A now resolution was 
ovon framed and promulgated by tho Council, in which it was 
laid down as contrary to the rules of tho Society to accept any 
hospitality but that offered on opening days by cornomiiuns or 
presidents at tlie chief place of meeting. And if wo glance at the 
very full programme of the proceedings for tho Bedford Congress 
now being hold, wo shall boo that this stern regulation is very 
^strictly enforced. If Mr. ITiirtshorne does not iiud a eerious 
diminution in the attendance of that section of tho Society's siip- 
portors who usod to be looked upon to pay the expenses by tho 
ijumbur of their temporary tickets, ho inu-st bo congratulated on 
the result of his policy. Good work is being done, and will 
ho done, ovon though only ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour is allowed fur the midday rest and refreshment. To 
take a eingle day from the present programme, wo find 
that the Institute proposes ou Monday next to leave Bed¬ 
ford at ten for Elstow Church and Moot Hall, arriving at 
a quarter-past} thence at eleven for Houghton Conquest Church, 
arriving at halt-past, and leaving again at noon fur a twenty 
minutes’ drive to the ruins, and tbeuue to Amptbill, which will 
bo reached in time for luncheon at the inn at half-past one, an 
hour only being allowed for dolay, during which refreshment must 
be combinod with the sights of* the place. At half-past two a 
atart is to be made for the drive to Cainhoe Castle; and the re¬ 
turn, by Wrest Baric to Bedford, will occupy the remainder of 
the afternoon. This is by no means the hardest day’s >vurk 
mapped out, and the evening concludes with a mooting in tho 
Beaford Hnoms, the headquarters of the Institute. Several of tho 
previous days have hocn equally laborious. As an example we 
may select Wednesday, when the Dunstable excursion took place. 

A more pleasant day, both as weather and as to eights, 
than Wednesday it Vuuld be diilicult to imagine. It was 
not too hot. There was no dust and only one shower. Great 
clouds swept in shadows across the brown bare Chilterns, bringing 
out tho features of tho landswipo as they passed. Tho view l*rom 
the heights between Eddlesborough and Dunstable was especially 
fine; the great “borough.” with the square-towered church on its 
summit, appesring now brilliantly lighted against a deep blue 
background, stretching away to a horizon of hedgerows, and now 
dark and frowning against nn endless view of smiling cornfields 
and sunny pastures. But the ai'chsoologists were not allowed at 
Eddlosborough or elaewhere to waste time in admiring the beautiess 
of nature. A mere enumeration of the places visited will show 
that nothing but carolul organization and an unliinchiug but good- 
hiimoiirod despotism eiiabie Mr. llai’t.shorno to conduct his party 


safely to Luton to catch a train in time for dinner and “ sections ” 
at D^ord. Arriving at Leighton Baaudesert, or “ Buzzard,” soon 
after ten, they inspected the church, which forms so conspicuoqs 
an object with its tall spire from the London and North-Western 
line. Here the fine sedilia in the choir, the noble proportions 
of the whole building within, and tho delicate “entasis” of 
the central spire without, having, with some quaint tablets 
and epitaphs, boon duly admired, the party started for a 
long drive up hill and down dale to Stewkloy, which lies nearly 
due north from Leighton, across the border of Buckinghamshire. It 
is rare to see a church so wholly Norman us^ that of Stewkley, 
with its vaulted chancel, its flat-roofed nave, its plastered walls, 
and the many features which induce Mr. Ifartsliorne in his Notes 
to oom^e it with Ifiloy, both being churches given to Kenil¬ 
worth Briory in 1170. Prom Stewkley over the hills to Wing 
was half an hour’s delightful drive through u densely popu¬ 
lated district of straw-plaiters, living, in groat part, m half- 
timbered houses of romarkable beauty. Wing has, in many re¬ 
spects, the most intei'o.stiog church in Buclunghamshiro. A 
considerable part of it presents a good example of nn ordinary 
Perpendicular parish church j but tho chanool, which- rises by 
several steps, is, at first sight, a semicirculur apso. On examina¬ 
tion, howover, particularly of the exterior, it proves to be poly- 

S nnal, and of a type anterior to what wo generally reckon as 
forman. Even the nave, in ite foundations at luiist, is of simi¬ 
larly early work; and, though “ we have here none of tho usually 
acknowledged distinctive Anglo-Saxon features,” yet, from the 
character of the nave piers, the rude style of the crypt on which 
tho chancel is elevated, and other points too numerous Jo mention 
in a summary notice, it is plain that, old ns the chaucm is, a still 
older church stood here—a church so old that one competent* 
authority does not hesitate to luscribo it to the time of Alfred, tho 
chancel being assigned to Caniitf!. Bo this m It xn*y, Wing 
Church, apart from the interesting monumoiiU it contains, might 
well have delayed the party all day instead of throo-qiiartorB of 
nn hour. These monuments are cliieily of the Dormer family, 
from whom their heir, Philip Dormer Stanliopo, J'kirl of Chester¬ 
field, derived his second name. There are two sumptuous tombs 
in the chniicel, of the best typo of the Elizabethan renascence, and 
one ill the north aisle which, for woll-contrasted simplicity and 
ornament, and a curtain dignity and what artists term “ largeness,” 
is a wonderful work to b<mr such a date as 1552. The itrcliODolo- 
gistspaid perhaps undue attention to 11 littln bra«B dated 1648, in 
tho south aisle, which commemorates an ubscuru worthy as 
follows: 

Honest old Tlionms Cotos thnt soniotiinc was 
l‘orU*r at Ascott Hnll, lialli now (alns) 

Lrl't lii.s key, IoiIKi frjcndi, juul all to have 
A ruonic in lli'nvi>n. Thh that mau's grave. 

RcadtT, i>n-paiL* for thino, for 110110 < an toll 
But th.-it you two may mroto Farewell. 

From Wing, after a lovely drive, fir.st past nunieroiis barrows on 
an open down, and then by roads which slcirted tiio p4u:k of tho 
palatial Monlmore, tho party arrived at Kddlosburougli, where a 
plain luucbeou was served in nn iim parlour, long and low. The 
church, (’.hiedy remarkable for its situation, aud au ancient barn, 
seemingly of endless length, occupied the party for half an Lour, 
during which a heavy siiower fell uinl tbe]i the arclucologists 
descended to Fiaion Bray, where the church, ultliougli in a semi- 
ruinous condition, and actually under repair, is of the highest 
interest as a complete example of the Early Fluglish period. Tho 
beautiful capitals of the columns in the nave, and the curious and 
rare arningeineut in the side aisle of “strainers and couuter- 
Btrainevs”; tho beautiful, but simple, old stone rereJos, which 
still exists in the Lady CJhapol; aud, above all, the magnificent 
ironwork of the south iloor, so like Iho work of tho local artist 
John of Leighton, whose chef-tTwuvre is in WestminHtor Abbey— 
all tho.se tilings, niid many more, were seen and duly admired; 
and thou, cresMiug au elevated ridge of the chalk hills, the party 
reached Dunstable. 

Here a somewhat longer delay was arranged for on account 
of the importance of the place in history, and because the 
architectural remains of the famous priory church are so re¬ 
markable and BO little visited. Founded by Henry I. towards 
the ond of his reign, tho priory—locally, of course, called the 
Abbey—presents a very perfect example of the best period of 
the Norman style, without tho crudeness of the earlier or the 
excessive ornament of the later examples. Mr. Ilartshorne, 
in his excellent NoteSt expresses his opinion that the Church of 
Dunstable dates before 1150 but after 1131, tho date of the 
charter. As originally constructed, it seems to have been cruci¬ 
form. The navo, which is all that remains, has undergone ex¬ 
tensive reparation at the hands of Mr. Somers Clarke, who has 
contrived to prop up and strengthen a falling building without 
the sacrilico of its appearance of antiquity. The monuments, 
some of which are vory curious, havo laseu left in their places, 
and even tho pulpit cloth, “ given by two sisters, named Carte 
and Ashton,” iu 1730, has been carefully preserved, “a good 
example of a bud style. ’ The baiuo faults of construction or, 
perhaps, of matosial which rendered Mr. Clarke's roporulion 
uece 3 sary» seem to havo existed from the first. This is appa¬ 
rent from the view of the west front as wo approach it 
from the town. A tower is attached to* the north-west angle, 
and a similar tower stood at the ojpposite side, with a kind of 
screen between them. Both towers fell di^wii in 1221, accord¬ 
ing to tho Chronicle of Dunstable, one upon the Priors hallgt 
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eroAhing the greater part of it; ** altera rero cecidit super eccle- 
Siam et locum in quo cecidit conquassavit.*’ The eqhashed 
• place, to translate literally, was probably the north aisle, from 
which truces of Norman work are almost absent. There aro 
many other notices in the Chronicle of the buildings, their fall and 
reparation. The Totternhoe stone employed seems to have been 
chiefly n'sponsible for these nccidents. At present the western 
front,* though by no means large, forms one of the most picturesque 
groups of the kind iu England, llriiton and Brayley noticed this 
as early as the beginning of the present century. I'ho west front, 
they sav, has been considered aa ^ one of our great national curi¬ 
osities,^ from its singular intermixture of circular and pointed 
arches, and the curious manner iu which its ornaments are 
arranged.” Tbo Koval founder gave the manor to the l*riory, and 
perhaps on this account part of the church belonged to the parish. 
To this fact th(! preservation of the nave nia^' be attributed. The 
lost prior was Gervasc Markham, who had taken an active part 
with Craiiiuer against Katbnrlno of Arragon. ITcre, iu the Lady 
'Ohapol, tlic sentence of divorce was pronounced by the Archbishop 
in'1533; and nt the dissolution the cumplaisnut Prior had his 
reward ill a pension of sixty pounds a year for life. The usual 
diai^reemenls between the town and tlio lord of the manor, of 
which we hear so much at Bury St. Edmunds and St. Albans, 
were not less frequent here, and on one occasion tiie whole unfor¬ 
tunate population of overtaxed burgesses tliroatened to desert in a 
body and build themselves another town without the borders of 
the Prior's estate. This was in 1229; but shortly a compromise 
woB arranged, through thu iniervontion of the Archdeacon of 
Bedford\*nd the Prior renounced bis rights to tollage in consider¬ 
ation of a large eimi of money. There was, besides the church, a 
fragment of thu conientual buildings to be seen. It is situated at 
some dishince, nbutliug upon the street, the intorveuing space, now 
a gnrdA), Laving been covered by the Prior’s house and other 
domestic feutuns common to such monasteries. Tho surviving 
fragment consists of a low groined hall of live bays, over which a 
modern bnuso has Iteon built. 'J'o this circumstance it owes its 
preservaiiou. It can never have formed a very important part of 
tho Priory, Laving probably been the hotpitiiwt^ and the tradition 
is ccThiinly wrong which asserts that the body of (jueeii Eleanor 
rested in it on the way to Westminster. Tho church would, of 
course, be selected for tho purpi»se, though the procession may have 
passed lliroii^li this building on its way. Eroiii Dunstable Uhurcli 
to the* railway station is but a step, and so ended a memorable day 
in the annals of the Institute. 


IJKIGANUS. 

D K. JOHNSON’S deBnition of a brigand us robber, one 
that belongs to a bund of robbers,*' sc^arcely covers tho whole 
of the ground according to the modern conception. Tho term 
brigand is now restricted to those who capture persons of pi*o- 
sumed wealth and inJhience and hold them to ransom. "J'hc prac¬ 
tice is u yurj' aucieut one, and has not always been regarded with 
the Hveisiiiii with which it inspires must people in the present 
day; indeed, it w'as looked upon in former times as rather an 
iionoumble profesisioii than otherwise, and w'ss an especially 
fayouriro one with kings, r«udiil lords, and knighta-errant iu the 
middle ages. The captivity of our own King Richard in Austria 
cost him so heavy a raiisom that, ns Danes on Ireland tells us, he 
was thereby “ hindi‘red lo pursue " the conquest of that country, 
which probably saved him a great deal of trouble. ^ Tho Turku- 
maiiB are perhaps the iuo-<t incorrigible brigands in existence, for 
with them iunn-$t<'aling is not merely the vocation of a few bolder 
spirits, it is the imtionul industry of the race. But Greeks, Turks, 
^jianiards, and Italians produce the most svstetuatic and well- 
organized bands, the niembt^rs of which, instead of ** fooling 
around” after stray traiellers, or making raids into neighbouring 
districts, make things all coiulortahle in their own neighbourhood, 
and conteut themselves with an occasional captive, of whose ability 
to pay they have previously convinced themselves. The Greek 
brigands enjoy exceptional advantages. They generally work on or 
near the frontiers, so that tho Greek and the Turkish Governments 
can mutually and with virtuous indignaiion repudiate responsi¬ 
bility iu thtfir acts; at the same time they are always 00 good 
terms at or near headquarters io both countries; tor the pot 
nationality and tho pet abomination of the Liberal party both pos¬ 
sess people iu their service who are more than suspected of Imr- 
ing “an itching i>alm,” and neither Athens nor Constantinople is 
too Arcadian in the point of utlicial simplicity and honesty. It 
iTiay 1 ^ an exaggeration to suggest, as xM. iCdruond About does in 
bis iuiuiiuible Jloi aes MonlayneSf that joint-stock companies are 
formed for “ exploiting” the brigand capabilities of the country, with 
agents and directors amongst iJie higher classes in the capital; but 
it is certain that the brigands receive both information and aid from 
thence, and oi’e able nt times to make excellent coups. Tho case 
of ColoiKd Synge is fresh in our readers’ memory ; and the manner 
in which his capture and the negotiations fur his release were 
ciTccled is liigJdy creditubio to all concerned. 

Great tact aud judgment are required both in effecting a raid or 
4Sapture, and in unanging for paj ment of the ransom. The brigands 
should by no moans be too hasty in forwarding ears, noses, or other 
portions of their captives, pven when the inevitable bargaining 
about terms drags rather slowly on. They should also remember 
that a deceased captive is worth absolutely nothing at all, and 
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that shooting or hta^ng is only to be used as a last resort On 
the othm^ hand, the friends of the captive must neither be unduly 
anxious to come to terms, nor too dilatory in making an offer; 
and, above all, they must 1^ very careful to keep the militaiy and 
civil authorities from interfering in the matter. Neglect of these 
simple precautions often leads to deplorable results for both sides. 
The terrible massacre of an English and an Italian Secretary of 
Legation, and of two English gentlemen besides, by the band of 
brigands headed by the brothers Arvonitaki was a case in point. 
The brigands bad received notice of the intended airival of a laigo 
party of Oook's tourists on the field of Marathon at a oeiv 
tain day, but fate threw the party from the Lejpition into their 
hands instead. Lord Muncaster, one of the captives, was allo^d 
to depart, in order to arrange for payment of the ransom, but owing 
to the bungling of tho Greek autoorities, and notably of a Oolonei 
Tbeageoes, the soldiers followed the brigands, who at once stomped 
and snot Mr. Herbert aud Mr. Lloyd, while Idr. Vyner niid (|ount 
Boyl were taken on to Skimetri, and put to death. The soldierB,, 
becoming infuriated, attacked the brigands, killing six, and taking 
two alive. Most of the rest were afterwards caught, tried, and 
executed at Athens, on which occasion so much popular feeling 
was exhibited, that the severed heads of the criminals were seized 
by the mob, and kicked about the market-place. The greatest in¬ 
dignation was expreued by the Engliah Government, not only at 
the political corruption which made the brigandage possible, but 
at the blundering manner in which the airair had hoen conducted 
by the Greek authorities, which had led to such tragic results 
The brigand trade is very brisk just now. On June 23 a Greek 
captain, owner of a brig anchored oft’ Mount Olympus, went on 
shore about a mile from a landing-place where there is a guard of 
soldiers, and was carried oft' by a band of brigands. They ask 
2,000/. 08 ranftim, which we are incidentally told he cannot pay. 

A Turkish ollicial was also captured some fifteen miles higher up tl‘i«> 

G ulf, and no news has been heard of him since. An En^ishmao. iu 
Spain, Mr. Ijpster, who was also tiikon prisoner, was more fortu¬ 
nate, for being left alone for a short time ho actually gnawed hie 
bonds asunder, and made good his escape. 

But, even when all is satisfactorily settled, the brigands have by 
no means so much the best of it as might be supposed. According 
to the old plan, when a British subject was captured, his friend» 
paid the money, or, if they had not the means, tho Home Govern¬ 
ment advanced it for (hem, and tho bill was sent in to tho Qroel^^ 
or Turkish Government os the case might be. This ngitiu wae 
cheerily paid; and the little outlay was recovered irom tlio 
district iu which the outrage took place. Here there seeniH' 
to bo some injustice. Some people have a theory that, if 
the inhabitants of a district choose to make it too hot to hold 
brigands, there would be no brigands there nt all. Now youa 
ordinary Greek, Turkish, Spanish, or lUlinn peA^aQt does not^ 
trouble himself about his neighbour's business, aud if tho said 
neighbour spends his money fre^r, and is a good fellow and a 
good shot into the bargain, it is obviously not to his iuterest tii 
interfere with such a neighbour's avocations. ^^MlHt does it 
luattor to him that the Government has had to pay some few 
thousand lire ? fcJo much the better for trade if it has found its way 
into bis district. But when he begins to discover that the Qovetn- 
niont is bent upon recovering these lire from himself, an uiiollend- 
iug agriculturist, and that every coup which bis gallant frieiid 
mukes^costs him personally a large sum of money, he gradually 
awakes to the fact that it is, after all, ho himself who i» 
robbed, and lie ^ makes his neighbour's life such a burden, 
to him that he is glad to seek for more propitious fields of 
enterprise. Now this is hard upon tho brigand who has been 
promised an amnesty and the peaceable enjoyment of hia 
spoil, but finds liimself bunted down by a worse foo than hiew 
natural ones the gendarmerie. He has obviously been unjustly 
treated, and ho has no redress. That b to soy, he has hitherto had 
I none; but the present British Government havo just promulgated 
a measure which wiU^raniovo the injustice, at any rate m the of 
any of our follow-subjects who may come within the operations of 
the brigand industry. 

l^rd Granville has this week addressed a circular to. Her 
Majesty 8 diplomatic and consulor agents abroad, informing them 
of the decisiou of Her Majesty’s Government to nsako no pecuniary 
advances in future to ransom British subjects when in no public 
character iu the event of their being captured ly brigands. In 
this he informs all whom it may concern that the ** Two raoant 
cases of brigandage in European Turkey, which led to the oaplwe 
of Oolonei 8yugo and Mr. Suter, and tneir subsequent release "on 
payment to the brigands of heavy ransoms advanced by Her 
Majesty’s Government, have forced Her Majesty's Goveranient to 
consider the principles which should govern their conduct in similar 
oases in future, and they have come to the conclusion that where 
British subjects are captured by brimds, when in no public cha¬ 
racter, but in pursuit of their own peasure or business, no advanot) 
whatever for the purposes of ransom should, under ^ oimm- 
stan^ be made from the British Exchequer." Henoefortk 
** British subjects who may be residing, or who may hereafter 
up their abode, in any of the provinces of Turkey where brigandage 
prevails, do so at their own nsk, and the Gayemment not only wBl \ 
not undertake to make pecuniary advimess to ransom thsm from / 
the hands of brigands in. the event of their being eaptoredi but 
will not take any measures to relieve them from tM they 

may incur from a residence in Turldsh lerritoiy. It isi^ ex¬ 
pressly stated that the principle thus laid down applies to 
subjects not only is the Ottoman Empire to in ofito countries. 
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is as it should be ; the brigand now knows that ho has a 
fair field and no favour so far as British subjects are concerned, 
and will, if ho is wise, be careful to osoertnin tile nationality of his 
intended captures before proceeding to extremities, for it vrnnld be 
awkward for him if he lit upon a subject of Germany aud Franco 
or any other Power which does ** undertake to relievo its subjects 
from the dangers they may incur from resideiice in the Turkish 
territory.” 

The additional clause which includes other countries as well as 
the Ottoman Fmpini in the edict, though obviously an after¬ 
thought, is very properly inserted. It would .have been against 
the principles of the Ooveruuient to sanction a kind of foreign 
bounty on Grruk biigniidage alone*, but, by according the wune 
privilege to the marainling interests in other rountries, a sort of 
'‘Free-trade right is exteiuled to the latter. No doubt, also, the 
Resolution was a wise (»ijo to come to horn linnneial rensonM, since 
B'possible advance for the purpose of roKCuing au MngliHlimiin from 
captivity or death would im)'«t likely havo to appear on the Liberal 
Government’s Budget, whereas the reimbiirseiiicnta by the foreign 
Government might very liLely (iguve on lluit of tlieir successors; 
and wo know that the frugal economy of the Liberal party is one 
of its greatest claims upon the lovi* and adudralion of the pcoj)!o. 
Whiit British su))jects in the Otionian Krnpiro niid else where 
will think of a (lovemment w hich, recognizing the existence of 
a groat danger, and having in its liaiids a powerful menus Jif 
averting it, deliberately abandoii.s ther.i to it without hope of 
aid or rudresB, rather than advance a lew thou'and pounds, wo 
do not protoud to say. 

The (Consular sevvici* is sufTiciently costly, but it is well 
organized, Hn<l the Consuls ari* for tlie ino'^t part eilieient and e,.x- 
perionced men, able and willing to allord ad\iee and protection to 
their fellow-subjects. Why they should bo ollieially told not to 
relieve travellers and others from the rlaiigers incident to residence 
in Turkish or other territory it is dilliciilt tt» see, unless, indco<l, it 
bo that they are to devote their time and ailention e:iclii'i\uly to 
commercial intmvsts, for which, no doubt, the wealthy inanu- 
facturcr-s w'ill show their gratitude in Ibo event of another general 
election. Wo liave been urcustonied to abrupt changr'? iu our 
foreign policy, and W(i are growing used to the lowering of Mnglish 
prestige, espocially in the Fast; but to leavu Fngij.Nlimeii at the 
mercy of imiraiuling and luiirderouH scoundrels, and to tell them 
that they must expect no help at all, if they are so iiiiprudent ns 
to reside* or tnuel abro:ul “ for their owu business or ploasum,” is 
a new departure for which, wo must confess, wo were not pre- 
pan*d. riie insertion of the passage lu.st (jiioteil is, of course, a 
eonee^hioh to the old prejndiee that ambassadorial persons .ire to 
bo considered sacred ; but xvo do not kuow lunv mkui even this 
relic of international political siiporatitioii may not be s\ve])l aivay. 
Jn the meantime, let us be thankful that we havo not fallen into 
the h.'inds of brigands. 


WOLVES IN FR.\NCE. 


O NE of tho few remaining institution? of the tincivn retjinif is, 
in all probability, about to disnp))«iar from the soil of France, 
liver since the establishment of the Republic there have R’cn in¬ 
creasing complaints of the inefficiency with which tho lo\i\'vticr» 
discharge llieir nominal duty of oxtirnatingr the wolves, and the 
imnieiiMo extension of prii*atf ])roperty Laa made their interference 
with tho lights of individuals sonm uncousliiulionnl and iu- 
iolerablo. A Gommissioii appointed by the (/luiuiber to inquire 
into the whole question has just presented its lieport, which 
cither incorporates or siiporsede.? reports pre.*ienled by previous 
Oonuiiisbitins, and we may expect to see ii law brought in in 
accordance Avith the recommendations it has laid down. The 
Report calculates tho number of wolves actually contained 
within tho French frontiers ut live thousand, and the amount 
of damage iiitlicted by them on the farming class at no less 
than forty or lifty millions of fv.anes per annum. These num¬ 
bers nro not, of course, to be compared to those of the middle 
ages, or even to tliose of a century ago. In 1798 no less than 
6,487 wolves were killed in the iwelvemoiilh, and a memorial 
of one Arnould du Bui.‘^^8on, presented in 1779, «8tiiuuti8 the 
number of slw-ep annually devoured by wolves at a million at 
least, without reckoning the cows, hordes, mules, asses, .and goals 
which they had likewise disposed oJ‘. It must bo n*membered, 
however, that at present tho wolves are in the main roncentrated 
B few districts, especially iu Jiorraino, Diiiiphiiui, and the 
go that tho mischief done by them is not spread over 
the whole of France. Their ravages in both French and German 
Lorraine wore very serious in tho past severe winter, and the 
Gtii'nii..u authorities*jivem obliged^ to lay a heavy price 011 thi'ir 
befuis in order to nhnlo the evil. The principle ot these primes is, 
indeed, the obvious one lor dealing with the matter. It rid ua of 
the wolves in Juigland; it was odoph'd by the revolutionary 
OoTcrnnuMit iu 1793 (though its idlicioucy was considerably marn‘d 
by the liici Unit the high sums promised were paid in depreciated 
Rssignuis), end it will doubtless clear them out of Franco in the 
course of a .generation. ^Vith the adoption of this system will 
go the total abolition of 7 omcc<c/**c, and this is an institution which 
baa so curious a record, nnd one in aevernl respects so instructive 
to the historical student, that we make no apology for going into 
the matter a little more fully. 

To l^sin tit the beginning, when Obarlemngne organized the 


Empire, he left to each “ intendant ” his preserves, with the^ondi- 
tion that thry should appoint two loiivetici'S in each district. With 
the disappearance of the Kmiiire the^e, too, disappeared, aud we do 
not again meet with the institution of louvetsrie till the reign of 
Charles VI. This does not mean that it was not in existence 
again before this reign, for tho ordinance of Charles VI. referring 
to it not only proves its existence, but shows that it wa^ strong 
enough at the time to be exceedingly mischievous. The Kin^ 
wanted money for his daughter's dow'ry, and by way of conci¬ 
liating his faithful Commous issued an edict in 1395 to put a stop 
to all commissions given for the taking and slaying of wolves. It was 
the practice of tho louretiers to quarter ihcmeelves upon the unfor¬ 
tunate villagers, whoso lives and ])roperty they were supposed to be 
protecting against tho wolves, without going through tiiu formality 
of paying either for the lodging or the eating and drinking of 
theinsolves and their numerous rotuinurs. A bitter complaint of 
the Etats ” in 1560 shows how inellcctmil had been Oharlos's 
ordinance. In Ibis (uirious document the forced entertainment of 
the loucetiers is described as an intolerable griovanee. The chase of 
wolvi'sas of other auimals ivns in fact absolutely forbidden to any 
but the nobles; Charles VI. himself issued a stringent ordinance 
to this effect in 1396, and after Iiis reign the title of ioucciirr was 
regularly sold, of coiiiw*. only to members of the nobility—an 
arningemcnt which naturally did not lighten tho burden, ns tho 
buy(!r« took very good care to rectmp thnniselves out of the pockets of 
the peasantry. By an ordin.auco ol 153.S tho primr to he paid to 
thelor every wolf was lixi'd at two “deiiiors Rari.sis” 
for every hearth within ii radius of two leagues from the spot whoro 
the wolf was kilh*d. After the Twenty Years’ Whf the ravages 
coimniltod by the wolves were iucredibly extensive. Human 
being.?, even armed men, were frequently attacked, ^id it was no 
UTicuminnu sight to boe a hnlf-calen body on a country road. 
Honrv IIL, in 1583, without absolutely aboli.«hing louvetirie^ 
calleJ upon the t/rnnds runitrcn and their lieutenants to orgiinizo 
battues against the wolve.s. Jn 1601 ho further invited tho great 
proprietors to do the .same on their own lands. Tho only coii.sn- 
quenco was a contlict of autliority hotweon louvifiors, rfimids 
7 naitre 8 , and proprietors, tho chief sulfuror.? from which were of 
course not the wolves, but tho country people. Tlio louiutiers were, 
however, still extremely unpopular, partly from their exactions for 
lodging and ontertainun'nt, partly from the high primon they de¬ 
manded, and partly from the .arbitrary manner in which they forced 
the p(‘Msant? to join them, without payment, in a battue. A decree 
of 1608 lix€*d the prime to he paid, nnd another of 1677 forbade 
them to r(‘'piisiLi()ii any one for a battue without iiie consent of 
two gentlemeij, to be named liy tlie intendant of the province. 
These interlereiice.s discoiirageil llio louLriiers, and at tho end of 
tlio .sevcnleenth century several jirovinces had the good fortune to 
be altogether without them. Where they existed during the 
eighteenth century, tiiere was uu almost perpetual contlict 
ol nulhorily between them and the ijrnnih mnitres, in which 
they wcie now supported, now abandoned, according as tho 
(/r/tnd huntier, a muguiticent Court fuuclionary who came into 
being under Francis 1 ., was in faiour or otherwise xvith the 
King. In 1775 Louis XVI. deleriuiiied to put an end to the 
conllict. He restored to the lomitiers tboir monoi)oly of wolf¬ 
hunting, hut at the same time abolished the sy.slem of primes, 
which had been so abus<‘cl, uiul compensated them by the c»ni- 
ces.rioD of severtil valuable immunities. Tlio advent of the Ile\o- 
lution put an end lolouveferie for tho lime being. Every proprietor 
was allowed tho right of the ehuso on his own land, and the 
wol\es Avould IniAc been speedily exterminated if tho* foivsts 
belonging to the State Lad not been exempted from tho operation 
of ilio Jaw. Wolf-Jmiiting was fiirllier encouraged by very 
liberal primes, ns mucli as 300 Irauc.? being offiired lor a she-wolf 
with young, 200 francs fora male, and 100 for a c ub. Thaso pa}- 
laents v ere, liowercr, mndo iu depreciated assignats, and, as n 
Messnge of tho Directory in the year 1797 very naively acknow¬ 
ledges, AA't-re actually worth not luoie than 24, 16, and*8 francs 
resjiocti\eIy. 'J'he Me.Sf..tgo opens thus, in a pa.'i.sage which, while 
indienling the ravagt?s of tlie wolvi*.'!. i.? a ciiriou.? example of tho 
pouipo.'jily of I'lylo whieli rliuriicteri/.ed the iiioht ordinary official 
doeuinenls istuiul the Revoluiiunary Govcrimieut:— 

'I'lic wuilHi’t! cMniotl <»u by tlji* Kronch ilrpublic nKaiu?t Hit* encmiiH who 
(lirt-.ilcii t er liT(‘iU>iu lias not lirt'ii tint(■l(‘(l a;:iMiisL llic iiio.'il fenitidablii 
eiK in^ of la r il« aiiiiiniN, tlic wolf, w liji li has miL only had full liherly 

lo iMcicft'ii' and iiiultiplt, but lia- twcii bt rn tliivt-n into lliV interior of ilu* 
coimirv. TIk* r■lvagl"( rninmittrd by tins aiiiiiKil have been hucIi tliat all 
loial in dies have lieen eotapl.-iniing to (loveninumt. It is not against 
.sliecp alone, liittt speeie.s w hose inertiiije it is so important to enenurage, 
that tlm wolf wages war; cidviw, foah, mules, cow.s, even bulls., have fallon 
Aietinis to it ; and a disa.slnuM e\p'rienre has taught us that even the 
human speeies-, «‘spceijilly women iind children, have hccuiue it.? prey, and 
that iu fact ihoir lie.ili, once tasted, i.s even prclerred by the woll to every 
other. 

Tho messa^o goes on to substitute primes of 60, 40, and 20 francs, 
to be paid in rash, for the extr.avugaut but illusory oilers abvady 
nienlioiinii. Gu one point all the veal Ib'volulioiinry Govermueuls 
were alannch—they would not permit tho rciulroduction of 
louorterie. Several npplic.ations t<i tho Government from country 
gentlemou for the post louciHer are on record, and to all is ap¬ 
pended a categorical refusal. Napoleon, however, whoso object 
WHS lo havo a tlourt which should eclipse the glories of the old 
rCyime, naturally revived tho institution of louvctirir, and n decree 
WAS issued organizing it with great splendour nndelulMiralioii in (805. 
It was maintained under tho Restoration, nnd has lasted down to 
our own days in a more or lees mutilated and fragmentary con- 
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ditioD. Of late years the louvHter, however, has approximated 
more ond more to the ordinary I 5 nfrliah fox-hunter. The objoet 
has been to hunt the wolves, not to exterminate thorn *, and it is 
whispered that by ardent sportsmen the wolves nro rof^ularly 
preserved, and that no true louv^Ner would think of killin^T ^ ^be- 
wolf with youu^. Jktt when the institution is simply kept up fur 
the sake of the spurt and the tine uniform whieh the Imoetieri 
have the rif^ht to wear, it is obvious that it coasoa to justify its 
existence in a democratic country like France. The Commission 
iii'ges its entire abolition, and their recommendations will doubt¬ 
less be carried out. 

The asra^omentfl proposed by the Commission to take the 
place of Imv^etie may bo briefly disiuissed. In the first jdnee, 
every pfopriotor of woods is responsible for dam.if^o done to hia 
ueip^hwmrs'crops by animals coming oil' his laud. lie can, how- 
■evor, disengage hia responsibility ” by prniniaiug either to lake 
any measures himself against wolves and boars which may be 
ordered by the local iwithorilifs, or by allowing them to enter his 
woods and conduct a battue on their own account. Roth pro¬ 
prietors and others aro to bo encouraged to kill the wolves by 
primes of 150 francs for a she-wolf with young, 100 francs for a 
mole, 40 francs for a cub, and 250 francs for any wolf that can ho 
proved to have attacked human beings. Those sums are tu ho 
paid bv Govortiment. In very exceptional circumstances, as when 
a wolf'^has been seen in the act of uevustatioii, and it is necessary 
to pursue him at once, the yillsge mayor cau orgauixo a battue, 
nua requisition trackers if ho has not a suillcient number of 
volunteers. But he must only requisition those w'hoso land is in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where the wolf was seen, and who 
are, thorofoi^ directly interested in its destruction, and, if the 
wolf is caught, they must be paid a day’s wages out of the prime. 
The wolves have a bad time bufore them, and in another genera¬ 
tion we shall probably hear of the last wolf killed on French soil, an 
animal which will doubtless become as traditional as the last wolf 
killed in Scotland bv Sir Ewen Onmerou of Lochiel towards the 
end of the seventeenth ccntui'y has already done. 


THE FALL OX THE LONDON^ PARIS, AND NEW* YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGES. 

rpiIE past few we&ks have witnessed a heavy fall on the Stock 
JL Exchanges of Eondun, Paris, and New York. The fall has 
been less serious and less general in Ijondon than in the other two 
cities, indeed, most purely Brilisli securitiesfor example, 
Homo Railways, Oonsols, ludian aud Colonial Government 
Securities—have risen rather than fullcu, the reason being, no 
doubt, that the uepcession here iii London is rather the retlex 
action of the fall in Paris and New Y'oik than the result of purely 
London causes. But to soma extent the causes of the fall are 
operating in all three cities, though they are most active in Paris 
and New York. These causes are overwrought speculation, 
political anxieties, and the approach of the holiday season. At 
the setting in of the holiday season it is usual to have a slackeuing 
of business, more particularly on the Htock Exchange. People 
who are about to take a holiday do not wish to go away whilo en¬ 
gagements are open which may bo rendered disastrous by accidents 
over which they have no control. They usually, therefore, close 
their transactions, and the closing of bargains, in other words 
genexal selling, loads to a fall of prices. In the present year this 
selling*has been more general and on a larger scale than usual, 
ond it has begun earlier bocause speculators on the Stock Ex¬ 
change have made a great deal of money during the paftt twelve 
monflis, and, the weather being so very tine, have desired to enjoy 
themselves in foreign travel. But the mere setting-iu of the 
holidays, though it would have caused a slackness of buuness, 
would not have brought about the fall in prices which wo witness, 
were it not nssisled by other and more serious causes. Those, as 
we have said, are political anxieties and ove>speculation. 

The great revival of prosperity in the United SStales has been 
attended by an extraordinary speculation. The growth of popula¬ 
tion and the revival of trade have made railways prosperous which 
for years before had never paid a dividend, and have enabled the 
dividend-paying lines to declare much larger dividends than they 
had previously declared. In consequence there has been a ^ent rise 
of prices, which to a very large extent has been fully justitiod. But, 
AS always happens iu such coses, the rise has not been confined to 
the railways aud other industrial enterprises whoso success at least 
partially warrants it; it has extended to lines which have never 
earned their expenses, and are not likely soon to do so. As a 
matter of course infiated prices aud the wild speculation which 
originated them created a great demand for loons and brought 
almut high rates of interest. Speculators, many of whoui had not 
the means, and none of whom had the intention, of paying for the 
stock they bought, were enabled to carry on their operations only 
by means of cre^t. Gradually, Ikerefore, the inbirest charged for 
actual loons and ibr postponing payment for the stocks purchased 
rose until it became so Lugo as to eat awa^ the expected profit of 
the transaction. The speculators grew anxious as tiiose high rates 
continued, and were prepuod to sell should any adverse circum¬ 
stance occur. It was clear to them, in fiset, that ^ey could 
realixo the profite they .hoped for only by an extraordinary com¬ 
bination of favourable circumstances which they could nardly 
hope for, and were unfavourably circumstances t^oecur, their chance 
of profit would disappear. When the holiday season approached, 


they grew still more anxious, and tho^claration of the dividends 
of many of tlie lines has proved less satisfactory than they had anti¬ 
cipated*. During the first three months of the year the weather had 
been excejitionaliy soveroin the North and North-West of the United 
Slates. Trafijc had in some cases been entirely suspended for 
Aveelts together, and in other places was carried on only under the 
most adverse conditions. Tiie earnings, therefore, fell ofF, whfie 
the expenses -were enormously increased, and the bad weather con¬ 
tinued HO long that the canals were able to compete with tho 
riailways for tho carriage of grain when the Roods and storms 
abated. During the second quarter of the year the traffic was 
largd^ tho weather beautiful, and trade most prosperous. The 
eiirniugs of the linos then grew very much, and m some districts 
of the country enonunusly exceeded tho earnings of last year; hut, 
as wc have said, in large and important districts, the expenses had/'" 
been so great in the first three months as to oat away the large/ 
part of the profits. The unsatisfactory dividends, therefor^ 
acted adversely to the speculators, and their influence was exf 
iiggeriiied by the competition which the canals carried on againA 
tiio railways for the carriage of grain. The great trunk lines, 
wliicli unite tho Atlantic ports with Chicago and St. Louis, are 
able to charge remunerative rates for grain only by an arrange¬ 
ment among themselves, in accordance with which a Commis¬ 
sioner appointed by them fl.xes the rates which all the lines are 
bound to charge. During the winter, when the canals ore frozen 
over, the railways have the whole trade in their hands, and the 
rates so fixed are usually well observed; hut when the flue 
weather sets in and the frost disappears the competition of the 
lakes with some of the lines becomes very severe, and these 
very often, to attract traffic to tliemselveB, agree privately 
to take grain at rates below those i].xed by tho Uommi.8- 
sioner. This is what was done this year, and in consequonco 
the Commissioner has had to reduce tho rates from 30 cents 
jHjr TOO lbs. first to 25 cents and then to 20 cents—a reduc¬ 
tion of fully 33 per cent It is said that some of the lines are 
now carrying at still lower figures. As soon as it became known 
that ** cutting” of rates was going on, tho prices of railway shares 
fell heavily, and something like a panic occurred in certain stuclis. 
While the market was under the influence of these various adverse 
causes came tho attempt upon tho life of tho President, suporadding 
political anxieties, and the full immediately became more severe, 
nor has the market yet recovorod. 

In Franc'o the causes wore somewhat dilferent. There the 
sueculation bad been wilder and less warrantable than iu New 
York. In tho United States, as we have said, there was real 
prosperity to justify high prices; whereas in France trade is not 
good, and agricultiiro is depressed. Tho country, in fact,, is sufter- 
ing from phyilo.xera, bad harvests, and two out of four bad beet¬ 
root and silk crops. Yet the rise of prices there has been, if 
possible, even greater than in New York, and iu consequence the 
rates charged for money upon tho Stock Exchange have been 
heavier—6, 8, 10, and oven 12 per cent, having become common 
rates of interest, rendering it impossible for tho speculators to hope 
for a successful issue from their speculations, except under some 
marvellously favourable combination of circumstances. At last 
bankers would seem to have become alarmed at the magnitude of 
the speculation which they had so long supported, and they aro 
understood to have applied pressure to compel the weaker 
speculators tu close thoir accounts. While the matket was 
thus sensitive the French Government embarked on the un¬ 
wise Tunisian expedition, and instantly Paris was fiUed with ap¬ 
prehensions OH to what might occur. Italy was aUenatod, 
England was offended, and Spain made suspiciouB; whilo there 
were fears that Prince Bismarck might be at the bottom of the 
whole husiuosH, and might be preparing a trap in which to catch 
France. Prudent people began to think that lit would be wise to 
close their engagements while it was yet time; and, when they 
began te sell, prices of course fell. Others grew alarmed, and 
rushed in to dispose of their stocks while they could yet get rid 
of them without ruinous losses. The mistake committed in 
withdrawing the troops from Tunis before order was established 
there incrraised appronensions, and further unsettled the market. 
The uneasiness has still further boon added to by the Italian Loon. 
The Messrs. Rothschild have hitherto brought out all the Italian 
Loans, and to the Messrs. Rothschild, in the first place, the Italian 
Government applied to launch thoir new loon. But the Messrs. 
Rothschild were aware that an Italian Loan could not possibly be 
placed in Paris while tho relations between France and Italy 
were so strained ns they are at present, and they recommended 
that the loan should he postponed untU the autumn. TlMi; 
Italian Governmoot, anxious to prove to the world that th^ 
are financially independent of France, refused; and they ma<m 
an arrangement with a syndicate of which, Messrs. Bonog and 
llamhro’ are the head. But the great financial houses of Paris 
wore as little willing to allow it to bo proved that Italy is in¬ 
dependent of the Pivris money market m the Italian Government 
was anxious to prove to the v^orld that it is so; and the measures 
taken in Paris to defeat the Italian loan have still further added 
to the depression on the Stock Exchange. 

Hero in London political apprehensions have had less infliumoe 
than abroad, and speculation has not been so much overdone. 
Still, there lias been over-speculation, and especially in* June the 
rates charged to speculators were very heavy. But the chief cause 
of the fall here has been the fall iu Paris and New York, and 
the desire of apeculatom to close their aacounts before takliig 
their holidays. In reality, the London market is firoi,notwitlip 
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standing apjieaiances to the contrary. It is depressed miiinly by 
the depression of Paris and New York. Were either of these to 
recover, it would soon again becouo animated. The speculation 
here, though considerable, bos never been really dangerous, and the 
rates charged have to a large extent been factitious. There have 
consequently been no heavy losses, except in a few instances, 
and speculators are ready to renew the speculation the instant 
it can be seen that Paris and Now York are prepared to second 
them. It would seem, tberefoxe, from what wo have said, 
that tlte fall in prices we are now witnessing is a mere 
check in the speculative movement which has been going 
on for the past two years. The fall that has occurivd has 
compelled weak speculators to sell out, and has put stocks into 
the hands of capitalists who nre%troi]g enough to hold them until 
u .further rise comes, and whoso interest, theiefore, it is that the 
ri^e should come. The political apprehensions in America will 
certainly pass away. Even in the worst event a change of Uovorn- 
meut will introduce no serious change of policy, and things in a 
few weeks will go on just as they went before. In I’aiif, too, the 
political approhensions will pass away if pence is procerved, and 
the iinancial dilHculties would seem also to be in process of 
Arrangement. The weaker speculators are being rapidly wc(‘ded 
out, and when they are gone it will bo in the interest of lh(»8e who 
have bought at the lower prices to see the stocks again raised, so 
as to sell with a proBt. Wo expect, therefore, to see, as soon as 
the holiday season is over, a renewal of the speculation which has 
been going on for the post two years. The prosperity of the 
Dnitod States is too great at present to allow of uiiy permanent 
stoppage of the speculation, and here in Europe we sumn til last to 
have a fair prospc'ct of good harvests and better trade. AVitli these 
there will he larger protits for the railways and for nil industrial 
•entorprisQS, and with larger profits, and conaequently largijr 
dividends, there will be a juslihcRliun for higher juices. Sloiiey, 
too, is exceedingly cheap, and promises to remain so for some 
time; ‘Und with cheap nouey speculation is tin iuev ilahlo concomi¬ 
tant where credit is us good as it is at present. 


REVIEWS. 


BULLY ON ILLUSIONS.* 

I T is by a somewhat Hheral extension of tlio category of science 
that the subject taken in hand by Mr. ,Iame.«< Solly may he 
thought entitled' to admi.«tsion into the luternatiuiial Sciontitic 
Series.” From the common-sense point of view, at all evcnt.^, illu¬ 
sion would seem to bo something too abnormal fur reduction tu 
sc.iontilic rule, or, nt best, to fall under the domain of the alienist 
oi;mental pathologist, being ns distinct from tho philosophy of mind 
us the stuay of morbid anatomy or of specific bodily disease is from 
the science of physiology. So far, however, from this being an 
• xact or exhaustive view of tho nature or the claims of illusion, illu¬ 
sion is, Mr. Sully pleads, too common a phenomenon of ordinary or 
lormal life to Iw o.vcluded from tho ken of the scientific biologist, 
still less to be handed over to those cuncerned with the inenlally 
iusane. There nro few men who are not at times subject to illu¬ 
sion. Hardly anybody is nt all times consistently sober and 
rational in his perceptions and beliefs. “ A moinentni-y fatigue of 
the nerves, a little mental excitement, a relaxation of the attention 
by which we continually take our bearings with respect to tho 
real world about us, will produce just the same kind of confusion 
of reality and phautasm which we observe in the in.oane.” And, if 
Thus illusion has its roots in ordinary mental life, the study of it 
juust belong to the physiology as much as to the pathology of 
mind. Our author would even go further, and say that in the 
.analysis and exploration of illusion the psYchologi.**!: may be cx- 
j)ected to do more than tho physician. If to the latter tho pliono- 
meua present themselves in thiur highest intensity, tho former has 
the advantage of familiarity with tho normal intellectual process 
which idl illusion simulates or caiicaturcs. While the physician 
is naturally disposed to look at illusion mainly, if not exclusively, 
on its practical side, ns a concomitant and symptom of cerebral 
disease, the psychologist feels more coucernod with the meuttil 
antecedents of illusion and its relation to accurate and normal 
jiexception and belief. The fair conclusion is that tlio pheno- 
monn of illusion form a region common to tho psychologist 
amd the mental pathologist, and that the complete elucidation of 
tba subject calU for the co-operation of investigators of either 
class. 

It is Mr. Sally’s object to w'ork out, in tbo main, the psycho¬ 
logical branch of the subject, viewing illusions of all kinds in their 
ri^tion to the process ot just and accurate perception. Occasional 
reference bar to bo made to the illusious of the insane, if for no 
other reason, because the two groups of phenomena are so similar 
and pgM by euch imperceptiblo gradations into oue another that it 
is impossible to discuss wholly apart the normal and the abnormal 
tonduioDB of mental action. *Wnat, indeed, is the strict definition 
of lUutionP False or Illusory perceptions, deceptive states of the 
aenses, is the generally received reply. But much greater precision 
is obviously needed for the purposes of a scientific inquiry, fmd 
Mjft ’Sfilly oovotea Ida opeidng onapters to an analysis and dassifi- 


cation of the mode^ in whicli illusory action of the mind presents 
itself in antithesis to real knowledge. Defining it provisionally as 
any sjiecies of error which enuntorfoita the form of immediate self- 
evident or intuitive knowledge, whether ns sense-perception or 
otherwise, as distinct from errors of in Terence or misguided opinion, 
ho lays down as the most obvious principle of classification tho 
variety of the kinds of knowledge which each illusion sfomlates. 
All knowledge which has any appearance of being directly reached, 
immediate or self-evident—that is to say, of not being inferred 
from other knowledge—may be brought under four principal 
lieads, inicnml perception or introsjioction of tho minus own 
feelings, external porc(‘plion, memory, and belief, in so f; ■ iis^belief 
simulates the form of direct knowledge, such ns prevision of 
ttii impending event. Without placing the.so four forms of 
cognilifin on tho same logicsl level, or Maying that they are to bo 
kept apart in practice—memory, for instance, running like a thread 
through every process of tlie nieutal mechanism—he claims for 
this scheme oV division that it will bo found to answer closoly to 
actual ph<‘noiiiena, and to cover every variety of illusion. By some 
writers who have made a special study of abuormal sense per¬ 
ceptions, a fiindamontal distinction has been takon between 
illusion and halluciiiatiuii, the former always having its starting- 
point in some actual impression, whereas the latter has no Riirh 
basis. Thus it is an illusion when a man under the action of 
terror takes a stump of a tree, whilened by tho moon s rays, for a 
ghost. It is a hallucimition when an imaginative )MU'son so 
vividly pictures to himsidf tho form of some absent friend, that for 
tho moment ho fancies himself actually beholding him. llhi.'iion 
is thus a partial displaccracmt of tixternal IVicb by a ii(^ou of tho 
imagination, while hallucination is a total displacement. This 
distinction, first drawn out by Arnold (i}iof>)and fixed bv Esquirol* 
in his Maladips Mtmtales (183S), as recorded at length by llrierre 
do Bui.smont in his work on Illusious, though of value in itself, is 
thought by Mr. 8iilly loo narrow or unreal to bo hiken as the 
basis of classification. Li the greatest number of hallucioations 
it is impossible to proven that thero is no ujodicuui of external 
agency co-openating in tlio production of tho elfect. Tho inudmuii 
who projecis his internal tlioughts outwards in tJio slinpo of cx- 
torrial voices may he prompted, for aught we know, by impressions, 
however faint, coming from tho e.tr. That illusion shades ofl* into 
hallucination by degrees which science fails to mark, has boon recog¬ 
nized by writers on the pathology of tho subject, such as Griesinger, 
Bailhirger, and Wundt, Tho conviction Is, in truth, forced upon 
us at every Htag(! of psychological study that hard-and-fast lines 
of demarcation nro uttt'rly out of the question in dealing with 
mental phenomena. Nowhero is this conclusion more emphatically 
forced upon us than when our author tnke.s up in detail the analysis 
of the first of his four clas.ses of illusions—those of simple pei'^ 
cepliem by tho ponses. Thens is ab.soliitely no such thing known 
to US as a direct or primary impression of a special sense, distinct 
from repealed experimental action of that sense correlated with 
tho iuipres.«ioiis gained through other senses. Tho sense of distance, 
for instance, which is involved in every visual impression of an 
object—instantaneous, automatic, and unconscious, as it appears— 
is the result of immmerablo complex acts of experience. To au 
infant, or to a man for tho first lime enabled by au operation to see, 
there is no such thing us disttuico. As Mr. Sully well puts it, tho 
material of sensation is acted on by Iho mind, which embodies in 
its pre.sent attitude uU the results of its past growth. A process of 
synthesis takes place, rosultiug iu what was once termed an ** imago'’ 
in the miud, but now an “ idea,” the object seen having certain 
definito space properties, and holding a certain rtdntion to other 
objects, and more especially to our own lx>dy in spaco. Nuxt, tho 
object is recognized as one of a class of things, ou orauge, for 
example, having eertniu special qualities, as a particular colour and 
taste. In tho gradual juocess of filling up the iiua^, thero i.s a 
consciousness of likoness uiuid unlikeness, the recognition of which 
held a great and important share in tho old philosophy of tho 
assnciatiiui of ideas. As ni> person bathes twice in the same river, 
so it is no panido.x to say, with our author, that strictlv speaking 
no object evc'r appears exactly tho pamo to us on two occasions. 
Apart Irom clinngtM in tho object itself, thero are, especially iu the 
case of living beings, varying ellects of illumination, of position iu 
relation to tlie eye, of distance, and so on, which may distinctly 
afi'ect tho visual impression at difi'eront limes, licneo tho intro¬ 
duction of conscious comparison and judgment, or tho transition 
from common perception to individual recognition. A furthor 
distinction established by Dr. J. Ilughlings Jackson is brought iu by 
our author, marking oil' a passive and an active stage in the process, 
the latter l^iug called perception proper, tho former “ prepercep- 
tiou,”a word employed by Mr. (J. II. I^ewcs to denote the ellectof 
previous perception, wheroby an artist is enabled to see details 
whero to other eyes there is a vague or confused ma.ss, or a 
naturalist to see au animal whore the ordinary eye only secs a 
form. The more frequently a similar process of perception has 
been performed iu the past, tbo more ready will the mind be to Bill 
without oUbrt into tho particular way of interpreting tho impres¬ 
sion. Without adopting Dr. Jackson s theory of the passive stage 
answering to the action of the right hemisphei'o of the brain, and 
the active stage to a subsequent action of the left hemisphere, we 
may agree with Mr. Sully in tracing iu the ex^diting of the pre- 
perceptive process, where it has been often Jboforo performed, an 
illustration of the organic law that every function is improved by 
exerdse. 

This brief psyehological analysis will suffice to show the difficulty 
of classifying the sources or modes of illusion even in the sim- 
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plest Btapre of senpe perception. We cannot eay that our author 
arrives at any very deliuito scheme of classihcntinn, though he is 
able to mark oif certain fairly delinite groups. There are certain 
passive* illusions, determined by the organism, whether from 
limits of sensibility, such as short sight, defective hearing, numb* 
ness of touch, and the like, or determined by the environment, 
as when light or sound is refracted; tricks of what is culled 
natural magic, the impressions of the storeoscope, or the illusive 
imitations of solidity in light by art, being instances in point. 
Mere inattention is a common cause of passive illusion. ^ Of active 
illusions, some are classed as voluntary, as when looking out of 
the window of a railway carriage in motion we picture at will to 
our mind the trees or telegraph posts as moving objectH, or wlion 
.we interpret the geometrical drawings of cr\stale, or other bodic.s, 
as being in relief or recessed. Imagination shows us faces in the lire, 
animals or warring hosts in the clouds. Among involuntary caiisej 
may bo numbered vivid oxpoctation or pre-imagination, whoroby 
the audience greatly aid the surceas of a conjuror’s tricks, or work 
themselves up to realize a presence or a levitation at a tSpirilualist 
finance. Our author enlivens this part of his subject Avitb niniis- 
ing illustrations allied to the common experience of the sight 
of food making tho mouth water, that of the appeurancu of a 
surgical instrument producing a nascent sensation of pain, or 
knocking at a denlisTs door curing a toothache. A threatening 
gesture giving a vivid anticipation of tickling will beget the sumo 
eilect ns the tickling itself. A cose Is quoted from Dr. (Jarpenter 
of an ofbeor who bad to attend tho exhuming of a colIin declaring 
he already detected the odour of decomposition, though the colliu 
when opeiK^ proved to he empty. M. Tame vouches for the fact of 
one of thfr most exact and lucid of modern novelists, whilst 
• working up in hi.s imagination the poisoning of one of hi.s iicti- 
tious characters, having so vivid a gustatory sensation of arsenic 
that ho was attacked by a violent lit of indigestion. We are 
reminded of the musiiuil enthusiast in whom the scent of the 
hay-lields was so vividly conjured up by Beethoven’s I’ustoral 
Symphony as to bring on an acute attack of hay-fever. 

In such cases Mr. iSully may well find it diiiieult to draw the 
line between illusion and hallucination. The voices of Joan of Arc, 
Dr. Johnson hearing himself called by his mother, Malebraitche 
hearing the voice of Clod, and Mr. T'rancis Galton’s interesting 
illustrations of the power of visualizing come under this category 
of mental phenomena. A further range brings us to the illusions 
of madness, or delinum tremens, complicated by the element of 
disease. The case of dreams, which is treated with much sense 
and judgment by our author, who has discussed tho matter more 
fully in the new edition of the Encyclopccdia Bi'itnnnica, turns 
mmnly upon retie cerebral action, subject at the same time to stimuli 
of the nervous centres, either from internal processes, such as 
those of digestion or respiration, or external influences, such as 
sound, pressure, or irritation. It may interest our more romautic 
readers to bear, on Scherer’s authority, of a youth who was per¬ 
mitted to whisper his name into the ear of bis obdurate mistress, 
with the ehect that she contracted a habit of dreaming of him, 
the consequences being of the happiest kind. Not a few excellent 
ghost stories resolve themselves into the dibris of dreams, as in 
the case of Spinoza’s scurvy Brazilian,” cited by our author, with 
apposite illustrations, from Mr. Pollock’s recent Life of tho 
plulosopher. 

The same method of treatment is applied by Mr, Sully to the 
other three classes of illusion which he has distinguished os those 
of introspection, memory, and belief. The first of these he would 
define roughly os an error involved in Ihe apprehension of the 
contents of the mind at any moment, including the boufusion of 
internal and external experience and tho misreading or mal- 
observance of internal ft^elings. There are petty instance® of self- 
deceit, such as a man’s coming to think he is enjoying himself in 
society from the effort to seem as if he did; and one more to 
the point in Garrick's feeling hiiusolf to be a villain when he 
was acting liicburd III. Of higher importance is the common 
belief in tho freedom of the will, which, if we rightly uuder- 
stand our author's language, he himself, with a considerable set of 
our philosophic thinkers, assumes to bo an illusion. People differ 
so widely in matters of taste or n 3 .sthAtic enjoyment tluil some 
must perforce bo held to live under ” icsthotic illusion,” it may be 
of a chronic kind; and the same thing may be said of the glamour 
which such and such writers or poets cast over their readers, or 
tho spell which certain aspects of nature exert upon spectators or 
tourists. To the lover of mountains there is infinite illusiuu iu 
the beauty of Dutch levels or American prairies. And bow much 
illusion mu.st there not be in the popular enjoyment of the works 
of suudry of our .Academicians whom we need not name P Tricks 
of memory arc too familiar to us all iu their variety and their 
mischief to raise a complaint at the length and fulness into which 
Mr. Sully has been led wliilst analysing and efttiiuaiing them. The 
must puzzling of such strange deceits is, pci'ha])s, the class known 
as false mnemonic images, when, on seeing or hearing soiuethiug 
for the first time, the mind has a vivid impression of having seen 
or heard the same thing before. That our dreams may, to a large 
extent, be answerable for this souse of familiarity with novel 
objects wo fully agree with Mr. Sully. Impressions of fancy, or 
fragments saved from a lost past, may chance to simulate the 
form of definite memory. A man may tell a fictitious story till 
be believes it, or may ho convinced be has been at such and such 
a place from vivid descriptions or grapbic pictures of it. In 
illusions of belief or of tfie imagination, which have tho whole 
fatnre and the unseen universe before them, there is absolutely no | 


limit to be sought for. Mr. Sally’s analysis of hia whole eub- 
joct leaves us at the close impressed, on the one hand, with the 
ability of tho writer’s treatment; on the other, with the force of 
his practical conclusion that our intuitions or perceptions of 
things are more relatively than absolutely true, and tnat^ after 
all the subtleties of sprciiiation, the true standard of reality, as 
opposed to illusion, is a stable consensuB of general belief. 


3*OrULAn TALES.* 

rjpiIK collectors of popular tales are working, as M. Legrand says 
.L a))out tho Greek investigators, avao une sorts ^achamemsnt. 
People are finding fairy stories vfhorenone were supposed to exis^ 
Indeed, it is the experience of collectors that tales are often said ^ 
tlio pea.'^antH theniHelvos to have disappeared in places where/a 
little cure and iHct find them in quantities. M. Paul Sdbill6t has 
recently published two or three volumes of stories from French- 
spealiitig Briituny, and has given an instructive account of the best 
moans of gi'ttiug the people to tell their legends. An investigator 
should know the patou of the people; this at once opens their 
hearts to him. Mr. Andrews has found his knowlediro of tho 
Mentoncsu and other dialects of the Riviera invaluable in this 
research. School children and old or young women produce very 
curious local variants of all our lamiliar Northern ^es; for ex¬ 
ample, into the story of “ Whippity Storry,” or “ Uumpelstiltzkin,” 
the Montoncse peasants introduce not one, but three, witches, with 
ditticult namoa. The best way to make the country people 0|wn 
their wallet of folklore is for the collector to tell one or two stories 
himself. 'J’his proves to the peasants that he hiis the same tastes 
as tbcmselvoEi, and they cease to bo shy and to fear that 
tlioy are being madn the butts of his educated insolence.” It 
seems scarcely credible, in spite of the dull and half-starved life 
of an Fnglish labourer, tliat all the old Knglish variants of popu¬ 
lar storieii arn extinct. This is a field to which collectors enould 
turn their nttoutinn. An amusing little book, A Month amonff 
ihe Mere Irtish, lately published, shows that, at least before tho 
famine, tlio Irish rustics retained abundance of oxlromely humo¬ 
rous stories. I’hesc, too, should be sought after by persons who 
have the opportunity. 

Though there is "still plenty of room for the labours of tho 
collector, the tiino has come for a more scientific sort of work. 

It has long been plain enough that popular stories contain but a 
very limited number of incidents and situations. Those are 
capable of an iufiiiite number of combinations, like the pieces of 
coloured glass in tho kaleidosi*.ope, or the cards iu a pock. Some 
student who has the leisure should malm a digest of ponular tales. 
The incidents should be tabulated after the manner of Von Hahn’s 
tables, or of those drawn up by Mr. Alfred Nutt. Then the inci¬ 
dents of all known Marclieu, African, Red Indian, Hindoo, Romaic, 
Australian, and so forth, should be arranged under their proper 
heads. It would then become sutficlontly manifest that all races 
possess tlin scattered incidents, while the combinations become 
more elaborate, interesting, and ai’tistic in proportion to the 
degree of intelligence and mney of the people by whom they are 
narrated. 

'i'ho two volumes of popular tales which we propose to notice 
to-duy come from Southern Europe. The Eourntmian Fairy Tales 
are translated, we imagine, frt)m originals which have passed 
through the hand.s of the literary adapter. Tho anonymous trans¬ 
lator is nut a very .skilled writer, and suflers from the delusion 
that whomsoever” is a nominative case. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the little book, which makes no scientific pretensions, 
is very readable, and will be extremely interesting to English 
children. The first story, “ Tho *Slipperfl of the Twelve Prin¬ 
cesses,” is pretty well known already in its German form. This is 
not one ol tin; tales for which a great antiquity or worldwide 
distribution can be claimed. The chief situation is the discovery 
by a gardener's lad of tho fact that twelve princesses wear out 
their slippers by dancing all through tho night with enchanted 
princes, in a fairyland where the trees are of gold and diamonds. 
Vet, modern as the form of the legend is, the situation is actually 
found in iho mvthology of tho South Sea Islands, where the 
story is told to explain the origin of dancing. In the Roumanian 
and German story the boy manages to make himself invisible, 
follows the princesses, and, as a proof that ho has been with 
them, brings back from the enchanted country sprays of gold, 
silver, and diamond trees. In Mangaia it is a boy named J&oro, 
who notices Ids father’s nocturnal disappearances, and obsezvea 
that he bi ings hack fresh necklaces of paiidanus seeds, yellow and 
red. He lies awake one night, follows his father, imitates certain 
magical act ions, and sees ml tho fishes of the deep come at his 
father's call and join him in the daneb. Tinirao exultingly 
joined his merry subjects in their favourite employment of dancing 
by moonlight.” The end of the story simply is that Koro "in¬ 
structed the inhabitants of Mangaia in the mysteries of danciiig.” 

In tho Roumanian story, the gardener’s lad who had followed tne 

E rincesses naturally ended hy marrying the prettiest of ^em, 
ina. Tho tolo is prettily told, though in a literary, not a popular, 
manlier, and there are some detaiis of local moaners whleb giro it 
a certain interest. * ) 

The second Boumanian atory," The Ungrateful Woodf^ttttwr/’ is ^ 

— — . .—.— — . . . .. ..r 


* Soumanutn Fainf Tales, London i Lewis. iSIf • 
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«f the moral eort. A mysterious beinpr, strauf^ly named Merlin, 
Oonfen magical benefits on a wood-cutter, and withdraws them 
when the man becomes insolent and ungrateful. In the ** Hermit's 
Foundling ” we have the adventures of a baby who was brought up 
on roots and similar hard fare by an eren^. A lion protects the 
boy and furnishes him with evoTything he wants. ** Put your 
hand in my right ear, and draw out what you will find,” says the 
lion. In the Scotch story of The Black "Bull o’ Norm way ” the 
lasue is instructed that she will find all the food she needs in 
the bull's right ear. The frugal Scotch animal remarks, ** Put buck 
your leavings,’* a piece of thrift unknown to the Rouiuuuian 
lion. The Iwy receives from the fairies a dress “embroidered 
with the sun on the chest, the moon on the back, the morning and 
evening star on the sleeves.” This is like the robe of Xylomarie, 
\or Marie it rhabit de bois, the Katey Woodoncloak of Itoruaic 
folklore. She has three beautiful dresses, the first representing 
the heaven, with its stHrs ; the second the fields, >yitU their 
ilowers; the last the sea, with its fishes. In the Itounianinn story 
the hermit’s ward succeeds in marrying n princess whose father ho 
has cured of blindness. Tho lioumaniun lluughter of the Itusu is 
a fairy girl, who dwelt within the bark of a ruse-treo, a prettier 
sort of hamadryad. She gives her love to a young prince, who 
deserts her; hut, as in so many tales and songs of all countries, 
recognizee her on his wedding* night, discards his bride, and re¬ 
turns to his old love. It is an original feature in tho Bnumanian 
legend that the Bose Alaiden makes her way to the prince in the 
disguise of a luonli. In tho “ Twelve-Headed Grilliii ” tho true 
hero is personated by a villanons Tzigau or Gipsy, as in the Zulu 
nursery tale a strange beast takes the place of the lost heroine. 
Tho hero is restored to life by a good-natured fairy bull, and the 
Tzigau is torn to pieces by two horses, one a native of tho plains, 
the other of the mountains. In “ Vasilica the Brave ” there i*i a 
delightful tightand transformation veenc. Vasilica, tho hero, becomes 
a wheel of green fire, and Lis wicked opponent a wheel of red fire, 
which dash against each other furiously, till tho w^heel of red lire is 
defeated, reHUiues its original shape of a dragon, and falls lifeless. 
The best of all these superuuturul combats fur two is that fought 
between tho Princcj's and the Magician in tho Ayaffinn 
The poor Princess died, worn out by her exertions, but Vasilica tho 
Brave was more fortunate. After destroying three dragons he 
luid to subdue their iiiother, a lady whoso daughters w'ore of im- 
usunl beauty. Por tliis purpose he took tlie shape of a kitten, and 
made friends with one of the girl^i. Tho she-dragon, when she 
came home, “ snitled to right and left, and exclaimed, * There's tho 
smell of man's tlesh here Irom tho other world.’ ” 'i'his remark is 
our old friend— 

I bmell the blood of an Kiiglishmnn. 


The Kumcnides in .^Eschylus “ smell man's fiesh ” when they 
detect the presence of Orestes. In tho Namaqua legend (South 
African) about the woman who married au elephant, the elephant 
“ smells the binell of man ” when ho enters his house, where the 
woman's brother is concealed. This incident, then, of tho arrival 
of a man in the dominion of supernatural or monstrous beings, 
and of bis being delected, is suthciently uiicient and widely dis¬ 
tributed. Tho Jtoumaiiian story ends very prettily. Tho she- 
dragon puts N'asilicn, in his disguise ns a kitten, to various trials, 
and in all ho escapes by Iris natural and kitton-liku demeanour, 
lie thus induces lue dragon's daughter to follow him into tho 
woods, and carries her oft'. Thus Vasilica gained a hostage from 
tho sho-dragnn, who was obliged to leave bim and his bride in 
peace. Among tbu other Bouiiiauian tales are variants of “Hop o’ 
my Thumb ” and of “ The Grateful Boasts.” 

If the lluumanian stories iirn somewhat too literary in form, 
the Greek tales translated by M. Lrgraud have a ferocity and 
iiupui'ity of charncter which mnko them quite unfit for a nursery 
audience. They fire trausluted from two Komaic collections, the 
AnahclfS Kio Hillhiiquvn and the Cifpriaca of M. 8nkellarios. 
M. l^i'grand himself has collected mure than throe hundrod 
legends, which are still unjiublisluMl. Ills most notable stories 
deserve a few words of notice. The first is “ Le Seigneur du 
Monde Soutorrain.” This is the most repulsive sbapo of the 
“ Cupid and Psycho ” formula with which we have met. An old 
wood-gotbercr one day evokes a iiivstorious negro by exclaiming, 
“Oh! Ah! ilultts.’ This was the name of the negro, who 
demanded the old man's tlireo dnugliters as wives of the Lord of 
tho Under World. Ho subjects them to trials of the most dis- 
psting dtscription. Only the youngest girl passes, and she 
becomes the hnde of the Lord ot the Under World. She never 
sees him by day ; by night she is thrown into a deep sloop by an 
opiate. Her sisters, like Psycho's sisters, envy her wonderful palace. 
They advise her to throw away the soporific, to watch, and to 
turn B key in the body of her husband when he is asloen. This 
she does, und the moment the key is turned she sees all tue king¬ 
doms of tue world. .Her attoinioii is caught by an old woman 
who is washing clothes in n riier. The current carries away some 
of tho clothes, the girl shrieks out to warn her and wakens her 
husband. He deserts her in anger, and she wanders, like Psyche, 
through the world. She becomes the servant of a King, the 
Queen foUe in love with her, and, being rejected, accusea her, aa 
Phsedra aoeuses Hippolytus. She is on the ^int of being hanged, 
hit . hwl^ndi Lord of the Under World, rides up, 

..— - ^ singular example 
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simply the story of the Master Thief which Herodotus was told 
by tho Egyptians. One or two new* incidents are introduced; but 
we know no popular form of the legend which comes so elodb to 
the version of Iierodotus. “ Xylomarie,” of which we have already 
spoken, is a variantof Cinderella, and of “ Rushin Cqiatie,” following 
tno version which makes the girl’s father anxious to marry her,, 
because be has vowed to wed none but the woman who can 
wear tho clothes of his deceased wife. The peeuliarity of tho 
Greek, ns of the Servian Mdrchen, is this cruaeness, this profer- 
ence for incidents which have been softened down in the stories ol 
France, Scotland, Germany, and Scandinavia. We might not 
expect this character among descendants of the Hellenes; but it 
seems probable that a tinge of Slavonic ferocity has been iutroducsd 
into the legends of modern Greece. 


EVELINA.* 

W E should indeed be well pleased wore we to learn that 
this reprint of Evelina had met with tho sale that it deserve.^.. 
Tho publiflbers have brought it out in a clear type, a convenient 
form, and at a low price; while the editor, if sue has now and 
then blundered, at all events has spared neither time nor trouble. 
In her Introduction she zhows that she has carefully studied her 
subject. SIio dues not, indeed, bring to it that intimate knowledge 
of the period of which she treats which secures a writer against 
fulling now and then into some bad error. Nevertheless, she 
makes far fewer mistakes than many a rooro prot^tious author 
who claims to be an authority on all matters that concern the lite¬ 
rature of the last century. At times her style is not so clear l&s 
wo could wish. In tracing the origin n*f the Burney family, 
for instauce, she is certainly likely to leave her readers in a stato 
of coafusioii. She has, of course, gone for her information in 
this part of her subject to Mine. d’Arblay's Memoirs of 
])r. Burney. In spite of the high praise tliat sho bestows on 
“ Iho skill that may be obst'rved in ” that work, we skali still con¬ 
tinue to look upon it as the most unskilful book that was ever 
written by a practised w'riter. We can never consult it withont 
falling into a rage, and without forgetting for a time, iu our 
indignation at Mine. d'Arblay's absence of method and her 
rreiichified hmglish, all that we owe to Fanny Burney. Had 
Mrs. Ellis taken tho troublo to draw up a family-tree of the 
Burney family, sho would havo saved herself and her readers Bom& 
troublo. It w'ould have been well also had she always given her 
references. It is not easy to follow thorn, as, though she gives the 
name of the author, sho generallv omits the page. No small part 
of her Introduction and of her Epilogue—us sho strangely enough 
calls an addition to her Introduction which immediately precedes 
the story—is given to a defence of Miss Burney against the attacks 
of Cruker. iSurely Oroker and his malevolence might have been. 
Bufi'ored to rest forgotten. Miss Burney’s character as uncon¬ 
sciously drawn by herself in her charming Diary needs no defender. 
Ho who after reading it could doubt the purity, tho simplicity,’and 
tbo uprightness of her heart will not be convinced though a second 
Macaulay should arise to fall upon a second Oroker. At the samo 
time, while w'e despise the slanders of tho Tory reviewer, we must 
not pass over in silence tho unjust abuse of his ^at Whig op¬ 
ponent. Mrs. Ellis quotes that {lartof Macaulaje violent attnek 
on Oroker's edition of Boswell in which he says that his readers 
have doubtless seen smno of its slieete round parcels of better 
books. Great—monstrous wo might well say—ns were the faults 
of that famous edition, yet it had its great merits too, ns has been 
more than once pointed out. In writing that its sheets wore 
doubtless used for wrappera Macaulay was, we are confident, 
drawing, not on his knowledge, but his wishes. At all events, it 
was reprinted, certainly iu a modified form and with its worsH 
faults omitted, within lour years; and it has formed the basis of 
the most popular editions down to tbo present time. 

Mrs. Ellis, as we havo said, does not show that general and 
accurate knowledge of tho literature of the hitter half of last cen¬ 
tury which, though wo scarcely ought to expect, we might still 
desire in the ediujr of such a work as tho one before ua. For in- 
stance, using a somewhat fine term, she talks of Miss Burney’a 
peers. Among iheso she includes Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Obapone, and 
Mrs. Montagu. Mrs. Carter was, indeed, a woman of ability and 
learning; but even sho was not fit to hold a caudle to Frances 
Burney. Mrs. Chapono was doubtless “admirable”—at least 
every one called her au—but we do not know that she was any¬ 
thing else, while Mrs. Montagu was little better than a literary 
impostor, bhe was a grand lady, kept open house for men o'f 
letters, and patronized Shakapeare. Wo have road her essay nn 
that poet, and so we can with a good conscience treat her with 
contempt. In another passage Mra. Ellis writes of Mr. (s^) 
Inchbald's vigorous and patlietic SimjUe Story, Mr. Inchbald had 
been many years dead by tho time the storv was written. In 
warning her readers against charging Miss Burney with 
egotism, sho writes, “ Not you did Soame Jenyns sue 
to meet, and at suventy-cight put on a court-suit of apricot- 
coloured ailk, lined with white satin, that ho mignt Be 
presented to you in a worthy manner: while the Thrales 
and Mrs. Montagu, the Garricks and Miss •More, Mra. Carter and 
Mrs. Ohapone, rose and stood to listen to his compliments.” Now 

• Eodina; or^ the Ilintory of a Vouog f.ady*$ EmiramotB into the ffortd. 
By Frances Burner. Wilu an Introduction and Notes by Annie Jtaiau 
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here we believe hire. Kllis baa not only made an error in her 
facte, but hue drawn on her imagination. Mr. Soame Jenyne was 
ceftainly droesad in the suit that she describee, but though we 
have carefully examined both Mme. d’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney and her Diary, wo cannot find a word to ehow that he had 
altered his dreae to do honour to Mies Burney. Be that as it may, 
the Qarricke were not there, as poor Garrick had been lying for the 
last four years in Westminster Abbey. It was nearly two years, 
inoieoTer, since Johnson had recorded on the death of Mr. Thrale, 
^‘1 looked for the lost lime upon the face that for fifteen 
years had never been turned upon me but with respect 
or benignity.” Mrs. Ellis may reply that by the Thrales 
ahe meant Mis. Thrale and her daughter, a young lady 
not yet of age. But in the rising of a girl there would havo 
been no honour done. Moreover, whoever mentions the Thrales 
at once brings before us nut only the lively but ‘^moro flippant ” 
wife, but also the husband, who, according to Johnson, had ten 
■times her learning, and who, if be but hold up a finger in his 
family, was obeyed. There are one or two other errors, which wo 
need not notice. On the whole, Mrs. Ellis has done her part of 
the work well, and wo roust not therefore scan too sirictiy her 
ffulures. We, at all events, ought to hoar her nothing hut good¬ 
will: for she has set us to rend an old favourite once more, and she 
•has been the cause that we have passed a few hours in a very 
(pleasant manner. 

If anything could check the rashness of those who so confi¬ 
dently maintain that the works of this and that writer of our time 
must livo fi^r ever, it should surely bo the fate of Bvelina. What 
popularity, fjt instance, has Gooige Eliot enjoyed which was not 
enjoyed a hundred years ago by Frances Burney Y The uncer¬ 
tainty of human life was not more strongly brought home to the 
ileamed and pensive Boman by his survey of the ruins of re¬ 
nowned cities than is the uncertainty of the fame of writers 
brought home to the student of literature by the darkness which 
has lallon upon some of the brightest names. If Miss Burney 
were to take her place by the greatness of her admirers, wo 
■know of no female writer of our country to whom^ she would 
ield. Her Diary, no doubt, is still read and still enjoved; 
at even the best of ber tales is comparatively unknown. How 
many in any cumpany would know what a Branghton is, and if 
reproached with being one, would not ask with Boswell whether 
it was some animal hereabouts Y Yet Kvdina has qualities which 
would still, we might well believe, find it a host of readers. The 
•character of the heroine is charmingly drawn. It is the picture 
of the author, not as she was, but os she might have bomi, had 
nature added a rare beauty to her other qualities, and made her 
romantic by reason of the mystery that was attached to her birth. 
When, leaving the gross heroines that are so common in the 
school of novelists that is now in fashion we read of Evelina, we 
seem to pass at once into the pure air of the breezy downs from 
an atmosphero that is tainted with the burnings of flaring chan- 
'deliers and with the breath of crowds that throng a tovra-houso 
•on the night of a dance. The plot of the story, though it is as 
improbable as most plots are, is nevoi'theless ingenious and in¬ 
teresting. Moreover, as it is not forced into the foreground, we 
ure the less struck with whatever in it thero may be that 
is extravagant. There is certainly no part in which the 
i»tory is suilered to drag, but events succeed events with a 
srapidity that must satisfy even the most eager reader. Seldom 
surely did a young lady, in six or seven inonibs at most, secure an 
•oqum number of lo\er8. But the groat merit of lies not 

in its plot, or its love scenes, or its incidents, not enun^ in the 
character of its heroine. It is as a picture of manners that it must 
•claim to hold its ground. It abounds in portraits of every kind. 
Keen, indeed, must have been the eye and retentive the memory 
■of the shy and quiet young woman who year after year had seen 
character after character pass before her in her father’s house, and 
in the great world outside it. As has been before pointod 
•out, she most fails, os might be expected, in those characters which 
she had never seen in the life, lier Lord Orville is sketched from 
Sir Charles Grandison, who, in his turn, most certainly ^as not 
drawn from the life. It is, therefore, the copy of a copy, or at 
best the copy of a mere fanciful portrait, and is, therefore, os stilf 
aa it is untrue. This ardent lover, we notice, never goes beyond 
respectfully hissing the heroine’s hand, oven after his marriage with 
her had been fixed for the very next Thursday. The profligate 
baronet, as a piece of portrait-painting, is little bettor, perhaps, than 
the virtuous lord. But it is in the fops, above all in the fops of the 
dity, and in vulgar life that the author shows her chief power. 
Her Branghions, her Mr. Smith, and her Mr. Level are admirahly 
•described, while Mme. Duval is, in ber way, almost unsurpassed. 
The rollicking humour of the Sea Captain keeps the reader con¬ 
stantly on the laugh, at the same time that it excites his astonish¬ 
ment at grossness of an oUicer in the navy. Miss Burney, 
however, maintained that she was not guilty of exaggeration; for, 
ioB Mrs. Ellis appropriately quotes in a note, she wrote in her 
Diary, ** I have lliia to comfort me—that the more I see of sea- 
captains, ibo less reason 1 have to bo ashamed of Captain Mirvan; 
for they havo all so irresistible a propensity to wanton^ mischief, 
to roftiting b !aux, and detesting old women, that 1 quite rejoice 
1 ahowed the book to no one ere printed, lest I should have been 
prevailed upon to soften his character.” She bad a good 
•opportunity of studying the manners of these heroes of the 
jjia, for her eldest brotlwr was a distinguished naval oilicer. In 
Mmo. Duval, the vulgar old woman, and in her beau, poor 
hL Du Beds, the Captuia finds people admirably well fitted 


for even all his outrageous love of wanton mischief. His tricks 
are indeed carried too far, and the reader is not aoiry to lose 
sight of him for a long time. 

It is useless in the wort space of a review to attempt to hHog 
before the reader the hvelinesB of the scenes and the variety jof 
characters of this story, which once was so famous, but wiiioh 
now only lives os it were in an echo. It may be the case that a 
book which raised in the men of a hundred years ago theheartiast 
laughter, and drew from the women at the same time many a teir, 
wiU now be voted unreadable. We wish, however, that those 
who call for their new novel almost as regularly aa for their ficesh 
rolls would for once make trial of an old favourite, and SM 
whether a summer’s day cannot be passed more pleasantly— 
certainly can he passed more iunocentiy—by laying aside the las^'' 
fashionable story, and by following the fortunes of the gentlp 
Evelina. 


WEBER AND SCHUBERT.* 

T he demand for biographies of great artists in every line is 
very largo, and under its influence a collection of little books 
bos sprung into existence, to which some of the ablest men of the 
time in their respective lines have made contributions. Poets have 
dealt with the masters of their own craft, and philosophers with 
the great teachers of mankind; and now musicians, notwith¬ 
standing the doubts sometimes expressed as to their literary 
abilities, are telling us something about the peculiar race of 
men to whom their affections are most naturally attracted. 
Among these two whoso biographies have lately appeared were 
men of just that peculiar spontaneity in art which mokes the study 
of their choracteristicB specially interosLiug. Weber and Schubert 
are the two German types of the highest grade to which pure 
nationalism in music has ever attained, and thoir lives ore most 
interesting to compare because of the singularly diverse conditions 
in which they were passed. This can very well he realized from 
the study of the little works by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. 
11 . F. Frost respectively. Wobor stands beforo the world as the first 
who carried through successfully the arduous attempt to establish 
the national idea of opera, and Schubert as the first who set the 
Gorman Lied on a firm basis by absorbing the greater part of the 
finest German lyrical poetry, and reproducing it in real German 
music. To understand fully the position which they occupy in art, it 
is necessary to realize, that as long as definite national characteristicB 
exist in music, it is an absurdity to set a genuine poem or lyric of one 
distinct national type to music of a difterent complexion. At a 
certain point in national development the successful achievements 
of other nations, in departments in which the homo country has 
not yet found its bearings, lead to the adoption of external forms 
both of government and moralitj and art, and oven sometimes of 
religion. But these have in the end to be remoulded to the 
peculiar genius and character of the nation who has adopted them 
irom without. Thus in Germany some important departments of 
music, such as opera and song, were long almost entirely swamped 
by Itolianism. Thoefibrt to shake olf this alien incubus was length¬ 
ened and laborious, and tho nation waited for some incarnation of 
genuineness to produco the national musical counterpart of the 
dramatic and lyrical aspirations of the German race, and these 
things it fell to Weber and Schubert to achieve. But tho manner 
in which it was achieved and the reception accorded to the victors 
was singularly difierent. Weber’s work was done before the 
world as a public man, greeted with the wildest enthusiasm, and 
enjoying some of the greatest triumphs ever given to a com¬ 
poser; but Schubert met with little more encouragement than tho 
love and faith of a small group of friends; he was thoroughly a 
private man, and the work he did was of a corrosponding character 
—that is, more intimate than Weber’s, though in the end possil^ 
appealing to as great numbers in the privacy of their own homos. To 
the general reader it is possible that this point will be of some 
interest. For though Weber was often triumphant in his life¬ 
time, tho vein of sadness in bis story is visible throi^hout; where¬ 
as the unsuccesslul Schubert presents a picture of buoyancy and 
cheerful humour which inolces what we know of him far more 
comforting to contempbite, notwithstanding an occasional out¬ 
break of depression. Weber's very success seems to have b^n 
cruelly exacting, and destructive of serenity; and tho small lasting 
comfort it can have been to him is well expi*e8sed by a remarkable 
sentence in a letter to Ignaz Susann, which is quoted in the 
biography, “ A great success weighs like a heavy debt upon the 
soul of an honest artist, and he can never pay it as he earnestly 
desires.” A few noble men besides him may have felt the same, 
but scarcely any could have expressed \t in such a manner. 
Bchubert wa.s fairly relieved of such responsibility, and he had the 
more freedom to enjoy that which probably makes a man happiest 
in defiance of all circumstances—namely, the gift to do thoroughly 
well and with ease that which his nature clearly points to as his 
special function in life. 

The treasures with which Schubert enriched the world are for 
the most part new discoveries; and, it may be added, some of the 
happiest discoveries of the latter half of the nineteenth century. - 
It is not many years since musical people were occasionally sap> 
prised on making aequaintauce with a sonata here or a pianoforte 
piece there to find that he had written something besides songs 

* Tht Clretti Mkricianff.—Tf'eArr. By Sir Julius Benedict Sekubert, 
By Mr. U. Frost. Edited by Francis Uttefier. Loudon: Ssm^MMa 
Low & Co. z88z. 
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which was worth taking notice of. The writer of the biography says, 
that after his death in 1828 the publication of his works ** proccodod 
steadily for live or six years, but after 1830 the stream consisted 
chiefly of songs and other vocal works, and then it almost dried 
up. The Xt'^er penetrated to France, whero they became ex¬ 
ceedingly popular, and from tbenco a few examples made their 
way to England. There seemed now a probability that Schubert’s 
fame would rest entirely upon his songs.^' The world had, in fact, 
to writ for the insight of Schumann and the sympathy of 
Mendelssohn to be made to understand things which appear now 
to be of the simplest and most natural beauty eouceivable. Schu¬ 
mann found out the great Symphony in 0 at Vienna in 1838, and 
Mendelssohn hod it performed at Leipzig in tlio following year. 
There alone at first it met with duo appreciation; for at Vienna 
it was coldly received, and when Mendelssohn took it with him 
to Englond, in 1844, the writer says:—“At the reheaival the 
members of the band mndo such wry faces, and the few listeners 
expressed such unfavourable opimons tliat Mendelssohn withdrew 
it angrily.” The unfinished Symphouj^ in IJ minor, which to 
amateurs is probably even more tamiliiir in these days, and possibly 
oven more delightful, though presented to a Musikverein at Gnitz 
by the composer, is said to have been never heard till 1865, about 
thirty-seven years after his death and forty-three after its compo¬ 
sition. It was much the muue with most of the other of liis 
larger works, especially with such as people now take most de¬ 
light in. It follows that his manner and faeiitimont, especially in 
instrumental music, is to the present genorntiou almost as vivid and 
moving os if the work was just fresh from his hand. It Lea not boon 
worn by uaeintofarailiarol)viousness,butcanbe taken to men’s hearts 
as lovingly as if it were the latest born of tbe divine olFspring of 
art. In fact, the realization of Schubert’s finest music is one of 
the special art enthusiasms of the pi'escnt time, and it has an ad- 
vant^rn over some other similar oulbreaks in being genuine, and 
based upon HOiuutbiug about which it is fit to be enthusinstic. This 
will make the more grateful the manner of IreaiiuuL't adopted by 
his piesent biographer. Ashe truly says, “Unhappily the bio- 
grophcp of Schubert is unable to give the render the privilege of 
iutimato communion with liis hero, except to a very limited ex¬ 
tent.” The privacy and simplicity of his life would prochido any 
brilliant success in an attomjit at Boswellian character-drawing; 
tho records are too scanty and too little pregnant of inference; 
there only rtsmains to do ns tho writer Las done—to Like iLo 
production of his works us the chief features of Lia history, and 
to throw aomo interest round llieiii by criticism and accounts of 
their various but rarely prosperous forlunea. Musicians are often 
iuqiiisitivo about the ways in which great masters go through tbe 
process which is called composing. In the case of iSchiibort there 
IS, of course, not much iictuul information; but iLero is plenty of 
obvious inference to bo drawn from llio condition in which some 
of his manuscripts are found; and these are properly detailed in 
the biography. It is also told that when the composer niid ilie 
poet Mayrhoibr were living together, “ Mayrhofer would sit at his 
desk and write some stanzas, and then toss them over to Schubevt, 
who would immediately commence to set them, without tho 
slightest hesitation.” The marvel, of course, is not that he could 
do it, but that tho re.sult should bo in general so satisfactory. 
Plenty of composers can sit down and write at any 
moment; but, unless they have given some consideration to the 
subject, the chance is that what comes is not worth setting down. 
•Schubert, however, was not one of those who had to meditate 
and ponder over things like Beethoven, nor would ho willingly 
alter and prune afterwards as Bach seems to have done, lie had 
the gift ot spiritual beauty in an rtvStounding measure, and music 
was BO much his proper and peculiiir mode of utterance t])at want 
uf time or paper was almost the only hindrance he was likely to 
be troubled with. In songs he seems almost at fir.st to have Laid 
hold of his own distinctive mode of expression, for tho “ I'lrl- 
Kdnig” and the “ Wanderer” were written before he was twenty. 
In instrumental music there seems to have been distinct develop- 
meut, as the writer indicates. Tlie early tSymphooios havo but 
little traces of his manner, and even tho matter is often singu¬ 
larly like passages of Mozart or Haydn, and sumelimos of lieet- 
hoven in his early days. Uccnsioual glimpses of his promise 
are Been, and iudicniions of such featums os ho perfected at 
lost in the last movement of the great Symphony in C; but, 
ns a rule, they are curious proofs of the certainty that even tho 
most original-minded men must bt'gin to build upon something 
familiar. The writer gives less prominence to discussion and 
criticism of the Lieder w’ith design, because “ the extent and value 
of his larger works is yet ini{)eriectly recognized ”; and also, pro¬ 
bably, for'^the inevitable reason that, if accounts and criticisms of 
the songs were once begun, it would hardly be possible to stop 
short of a few thick volumes; nevertheless he aiys rightly that “ it 
is ns monarch of the Hiod tlmt Schubert's greatness and individu¬ 
ality shine forth most conspicuously.” TIis instrumental works are 
full of beauties as divine as anything in music; but tho works 
taken on the whole have not the qualities which made Beethoveu 
supreme. Even the best of them aro hardly models of the highest 
qualities of balance nud proportion. They are not concentrated| 
and th^ ore not always consistent or carefully and closely deve¬ 
loped ; but the writer is near tho mark when ho says “ an exquisite 
fancy, a noble imagination, and a lofty poetical spirit * wore never 
V possess^ in richer ptofosion than by Frans 8chiiuert. 

, The life uf Weber la treated bk ISir Julius Benedict on n diffe¬ 
rent principle, for the best of all possible reasons. The writer was 
himself the iDUaiaie Iricud and pupil of the great composer; and 


the account he gives as an eye-witness of his ways and his workiy 
his troubles and his triumphs, are auflicient to make it interesting 
to a high degree, while the work is done in a manner which 
digression for the purpose of detailed art criticism would certainly 
mar. A classical position is so soon reached in music, that it 
seems almost as strange to one’s feelings to find a contemporary 
writing his personal recollections of Weber and Beethoven fu if 
ho wrote in the same manner of Titian or Leonardo, or of Vi^il 
or Horace. But here is the fact, and it is one to thank the grudging 
fates for sparing us. Weber’s life was, in most respect, a very 
strong contrast to Schubert’s. IIis erratic and Bohemian father 
dragged him about from place to place even in his childhood, cram¬ 
ming him with various and ill-regulated information, and trying, at. 
all hazards, to make a groat star of him with all the spood possi¬ 
ble. Tho result was that WeWr was for tho most part unfortunate 
in his masters, cruelly tried in health, and subjected to influences 
which fur a timo certainly led him in an evil direction; btit his 
goiiins, combined with tho force of public circumstances in a time 
of peculiar political importance to the Fatherland, overcame much, 
of the harm dono by tho first and last causes, and led him finally 
to Bomo of the greatest achievements in musical art. Ho waa 
brought before a large public from his very boyhood; and tha 
enthusiasm of that crisis in tho nation’s o\i.<«tence seemed to havo 
laid hold of him, and to havo made him at times the very mouth¬ 
piece of some of tho finest qualities of popular emotion. To thia- 
fact may reauunably be traced his extraordinary 8ucco.sscs with the 
people ; and to that also in turn the prejudice of many able con- 
temporar}' critics n;raitist biiu. Zelter’s sublimely preposterous 
criticism of Der Frohahiitz which ho wrote to Ooothe that “ out of a 
small nothing the composer had created a colossal nothirp,” and the 
remarks of Tieck, that “ it was tho most unmusical -^roar ever 
heard upon the stage,'* and many more such, have touches of- 
humour in them which would bo quite exhilarating if one did not 
fool how hitierly they must have caused the sensitive Wober to- 
sutler. 

When the writer of tho biography first went to him, Weber 
was occupied with tlio pianoforte arrangement of Der Frmchiitz, 
nud ho describes his first impressions of tho man and the circum¬ 
stances in which ho found him vividly, and, it may ho hojped, 
notwithstanding the length of timo that has intervened, faith¬ 
fully. Shortly after wa.s tho first pcrfi)rmancd of tho great work, 
at which Jio was present, and he make.s admir.ahle use of tho 
opportunities which the oxcitomrnts of such an occasion ofi’er to- 
any one who can wield a pen. On tho very morning of the ]^r- 
formanco Weber, who appeared to bo Iho only person free 
from anxiety, played to him and Frau von Weber the celebrated. 
Cuucertstuck in F minor which he had just finished, giving at tho 
same timo a curious account of its purport, which has a remark¬ 
able bearing on the modern tlieory of programme music. He wos- 
witli him afterwards through various experiences of clique in¬ 
trigue, aristocratic stupidity iiud had taste, and tbe many vicissi¬ 
tudes to which a popular artist Is subjected ; and ho rightly gives 
particular attention to the story of tho compositiou and production 
of Fun/ani/ic, which has eveu more points of human interest about 
it than tho story of the supreme success of Der Frmchidz, But a yet 
more iuterc.sting passage is that whicli describes his actual ex¬ 
periences of sight and hearing with Beethoveu himself. It is 
well known that Weber was in early days a decided diabeliever in 
that mightiest of musicians; and bad made himself conspicuous by 
a yet well-known squib upon a porfonnuueo of one of the Sym- 
plionies. As he grow older ho grew wiser. He played the Sonatas 
especially well, and made great ellorts to obtain a worthy per¬ 
formance of Fiddioy and siiccwJed, except with the public; of 
whom he said in a letter to Giiiisbacher, “ Jt is enough to make- 
one frantic—Bunch and Judy would suit tlieni better.” And so it 
came to pssy that Beethoven, seeing tho pupil one day at a. 
publisher's, asked him why Weber did not go to see him; and 
then master and pupil went together, and tho yet living eye¬ 
witness of that extraordinary meeting gives a worthy account of 
tho occasion. Weber himself wrote of it afterwards:—“Wo 
dined together iu the happiest mood. The stern, rough man paid 
me us much attention as if I were a lady he was courting, and 
served mo at table with most del irate care. How proud 1 felt to 
receive all this attention from tbe groat master-spirit.” This 
appears to h.ave been in 1823, and later in tho same year 
the pupil ported sadly iroui his master. But his afiectioa 
evidently did not wane, and so tho interest of tho story does not 
wane either. The few remaining years are of the keenest and 
saddest interest, comprisiug the story of bis rapid breakdown in. 
health from oxerwork and constant worry, tho ups and downs of 
fitful fortune, the tragic etory of tho composition and perform- 
anco of Olttrunf and tbe fatol termination of that episode in 
England. There is so much in all this that it does not admit of 
condensation. The self-sacrifice and devotion of tho man come out 
iu the strongest colours, and people who have not known what ho 
was before have now an admirable opportunity of being wiser. 

Hriticisin of his works is reserved for a separate catalogue, with 
the exception of some general remarks on his treatment of overtures, 
with special rotbrence to the works to which they belong, and to 
bis position in relation to what is called tho romantic school. 
Many of these works aro now taken so much as a matter of courso 
that little that is fresh can be said about them; and for the rest 
there is no denying that ho was an unoqunj composer. He had, 
like Schubert, the eminent gift of saying soniothing dotiuite. Ho 
had ideas, and these Irequeutly very ipipre!i.sive uud genuine ones; 
but neither his training nor hU disposition made him certain of 
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tea or head in doaliog with pure instrumental wdrba. lie wrote 
both popularly and hnely, but rarely in that departiuont with con- 
•iiteDt musical excellence throughout. His great achievement 
was, as Sir Julius Benedict says, ** the most national lyrical drama 
of ^e German stage ”; and it is this nationalism which draws 
liim and Schubert together in the history of art. though it failed 
utteriy to bring them into personal amity. Their mannexe of 
musical speech are conspicuously diverse. Ii^hiibert appeals most 
powerfully to later generations; Weber appealed most strongly to 
tils own. Nevertheless, the pedestals they occupy are of similar 
cast; and those two biographies will no doubt help to a clearer 
oppi^ation of their work and fiosition, and the geoeriilly inte¬ 
resting contrasts and ailinities which are worth noting in their cir¬ 
cumstances and characters. 


J. F. MILLET.* 

T O write the life of an original artist is a task which de¬ 
mands a full comprebensiou of the artistic teniueramont, 
And which necessitates a great deal of ungrateful labour at 
the hands of the man who undertakes it. xVl.. Alfred Sensicr 
was undoubtedly well fitted to write the life of Millet, lie 
had lived for thirty years on terms of great intimacy with him, 
and was one of the first to appreciate the peculiar excellences of 
his works. But death cut him short in tiio midst of his uncom¬ 
pleted labours, and his manuscript, left in an unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition, bad to roly for completion upon other hands. This fact 
detracts from the value of the book ns it stands in the original, 
and it is of Tourse impossible that its shortcoiiiiugs should be in 
(^ny vf&y removed by tuo process of translHiiun. Yet, in spite of 
these disadvantages, the book before us is in many ways valuable. 
It will do away for ever with tho idea thai Millet was a rude un¬ 
taught peasant, and will destroy many other fallacies concerning 
him which have hitherto been prevalent. 

Jean Francois Millet was born on October 4, 1814, at Gruchy, 
in the department of tho Muuche. What is known conct'ruing 
liis family is very remarkable. They were no common peasants. 
His great-uncle, who had much to do with his early training, was 
an exceptional man. Half priest, half paysan, he would say mass 
betimes, and then dolling his “ soutane,’' he would betake himself 
to the labour of the fields. Tho walls which ho built unaided, to 
support a piece of falling ground, still stand, and bear witness to 
bis llerculeoD strength. He taught reading, ninl even Haiin, to the 
village children, whereby he greatly scandalized his neighbours, 
who vaiulv petitioned the Bishop against his strange ways. When 
be died, the boy Millet was entrusted to tho care of Jean I^tebris- 
eeux, the voung v^car of GriSville, who taught him to love the 
Bib^ and Virgil. With him Millet hud a touching meeting later 
in life. After a hard day's work he went into the church of j 
Gruchy, where he found his early instructor, grown old, praying at I 
^e alur. After the first words of greeting the Abbe asked him 
if he still rememheied the Bible and tho IWiiis:— 

*'Thuy sfB my broviai^*,” said Millet. **1 get fi-om them all that 
I-do.” 

” These are rare words to hear nowadays, but you will bo rewarded. 
Ton used to love VirgiL” 

” 1 love him still.” 

Millet never saw his old friend again, but the good priest's 
influence over him lasted through all his life. Luckily for him his 
father had something of an artist's soul, and, seeing the merit of 
kis first attempts, advised him to adopt art as a professiuii. After 
eludyiog for a short time at Cherhouig, he went to Piypa. His 
first impression of tho town was miserable enough, and it was long 
before he plucked up euflicient courage to enter the studio of Paul 
Hdaroebe. It would be difficult to imagine a more uncongenial atmo¬ 
sphere for him. Holarocho, deeply imbued with the theatrical claptrap 
of his da^ relying for success upon an adroit choice of subjects and 
A vulgar ilashy execution, must nave secretly disgusted him from 
the first. The other pupils for the most part followed blindly in 
their master's footstep, Couture and Hdbert making brilliant ex¬ 
ceptions to the prevailing rule of stupid plagiarism. Millet was not 
happy os a student. His bold work irritated his comrades, who 
decfi^ it to be ** insolently natural.” He did not remain long 
under his uncongenial master, who ended by utterly disgusting 
him by the shuffling and favouritism he displayed coucoriiiug the 
**Prix de Homo,” for which Millet competed. He accordingly 
took a studio in the Rue de I'Est, and began bis battle with the 
world. It was a hard fight. Nobody cared for the rustic life he 
delighted to portray, nobody hod eyes to see the noble blending of 
high poetic thought and uncompromising realism which made 
itseirfelt in bb work. But, like a true man, ho set hb face like a 
flint to the task of bread-winning. Nothing came amiss to him; 
portraits at ten, and even five, francs a head; signboaids and 
posteb d la mode succeeded one another with rapidity; and, 
through it oU, he managed to find time for serious study. To 
make matters still worsei hs married, losing hb wife in two years. 
Ho had children, and hb life became a fearful struggle to support 
them and their mother. He says of himself, speaking of this 
time, " 1 felt that 1 was nailed to a rock and condemned to endless 
labour; hut 1 should have foxgotten all if I had only been able 
once in a while to see again my native place.” At last, in th e 
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year 1849, he met with some little success, and settled at Borhizon, 
which has since become identified with hb name. It b curious 
and perhaps profitable for Englishmen of to-day to consider the 
psaa to which academic rule hod brought the French art of thb 
period. Through aU these years of stni^lo the doors of the 
bialon had been closed against Millet. Thdodore Rousseau had, 
in despair, given up attempting to exhibit; half Delacroix's 
pictures were refused, and Jules Duprd, utterly dbgusted with the 
taste of the authorities, declined to exhibit. 

So far the book before us has proved interesting. The facts 
concerning Millet's Paris life have nut been widely known hitherto 
and cannot fail to command attention. But with the years that 
lie spent at Barbizon it is otherwise. Here the public had nothing 
now to learn about any of the events of hb life that concerned it; 
but it might have been expected that much delightful mattery^ 
would be furnished by a man who had such frequent access to 
]iim as M. Sensier enjoyed. This, however, b hardly the easel. 
Millet's biographer appears to us to have shared the lot of the 
niiperable person witU tho two stools, who has been ceaseless^ 
hounded with citations from one generation to another. He had 
neither the heart to write a book strictly with a view of pleasing 
the casual reader, nor to write one which should be of permanent 
value to tho students of Millet's works. Consequently, this most 
interesting phase of Millet's life when he first came in contact with 
the plains surrounding Fontainebleau Forest and the peasants 
who cultivate them is most inadequately dealt with. Who can 
care to know that he and Rousseau, who became fast friends 
niul helped one aiiotber nobly, looked upon each other for a 
short time with mutual distrust P And to whom shall it profit 
to he pedantically informed that Corot had no keen sympathy 
with Millet's art? Tho fact must have long been apparent 
to any one not liopoleBsly afflicted with imbecility,-who bad 
over compared any two examples of tlie artists' works. Page 
after page is taken up with what seems to us to be a most 
sacrilegious laying bare of the private life of a great man. It was 
well known that Millet was very poor all his life, that he was 
often ill the direst straits for want of money; hut surely thb was 
DO reason for publishing confidential letters about hb private 
aifairs, or for writing seiitiiueutal comnieutaries on them which 
are often in the worst possible taste. The first important work 
produced by him at Barbizou was his magnificent picture of the 
Sower, which has been disgracefully thieved from over since 
people have come to tho conclusion tliai it was worth stoaling. A 
curious anecdote wjis published a little while ago about a sketch 
which Millet made at this time of Ruth and Boaz. lie was express¬ 
ing his dissatisfaction to a friend at the state of art criticisms, and 
ended by saying that the “ premier venii " knew more about pictures 
than Thdophile Gautier. At this moment a villager entered hb 
studio and began laughing very heartily. “ What are you laugh¬ 
ing At ? ” said Millet. ** At your picture,” replied the man, point¬ 
ing to tho sketch. ** It is so true to iialure that rural policeman 
am’btiog the girl for stealing in the fields.” From thb time till 
tho day of hb death Millet’s pictures wore given out to the world in 
glorious succession. Wo sliuil nob attempt to give our readers any 
list of them here, but refer them to the work before us. We may 
quote, however, what ho wrote of his picture of the Shepherd in 
the Fold at Night, which b now almust as widely knowp as it 
deserves to he. He says:—Oh, how 1 wish 1 could make those 
I who see my work feel* the splendours and terrors of the night 1 
I One ought to be able to make people hear the songs, the silences, 
and murmurings of the air. They should feel the infinite* Is 
there not something terrible in thinking of these lights which rbe 
and disoppear, century after century, witliout varying ? ” 

After many years of intense Buffering Millet was enabled to live 
Almost at ease fur a short period by making a contract in March, 
i860, with a picture dealer, by which he engaged to part with all 
the pictures he might bo able to pint for tne three following 
years for a sabry of 480/. a year. This arrangoment enabled him 
to produce some of his finest works, and procured him some in- 
Btante of comparative comfort, A conversation in which ho took 
part at about this time shows how true an insight he had into tho 
aoub of the poor among whom he lived. ** Do you not hear,” he 
asked, the Witches' ISabbath over there at the end of the Bas- 
Bn$au-~the cries of strangling children, and the laugh of convicts P 
Y"et it is nothing but the song of night birds, ana the last cry of 
the crows. Everything fnghteus when night, the unknown, 
succeeds light.” In the midst of a raging storm of criticisms, of 
absurd blame, and ridiculous praise, the painter worked steadily on. 

It b touching to find hb friend Rousseau purchasing some of his 
pictures under tho pretence of having made a bargain with a rich 
American who of course had no exbtanco anywhere but in 
Rousseau 8 own brain. In 1868 Millet was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and the reading out of hb name was followed 
by tumultuous applause. The last years of hb life brought com¬ 
parative peace with thorn in spite of failing health. He lived to 
see his pictures fetch great prices, although the money did not hi 
any way benefit him. lie died on the 20th of January, 1875. 
That hb loss should have been keenly felt b not astonishing. 
But it is strange to note how few were those who foresaw how 
great hb posthumous fame would be. Of the book before ua it 
is by no means easy to form a just estimate. The work has beui 
very inadequately done, but we may be thankful that it should 
have been done at all although we cannot help regretting that 
stronger hands were not found to do it. The autoor seems to 
have been everlastingly conscious that a great many peoj^ 
might disigree with him iu his estimate of the great man, end 
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tha result of this is naturally enough felt in a certain half- 
heartednesB of expression throughout the Tqlume. It ia besidea 
moat paiuAil to liud valuable information about such a man 
bolstered up with commonplace sentimentalities written to catch 
the attention of yulgar readers. Of the uiiserable renderings of 
Millet’s work offered to us we cannot speak too disparagingly. 
All the solidity and vitality of the painter’a handling have wen 
omudged and blurred away; the ** Woman carding wool (page 
155} is the only plate that in any way recalls Millet’s touch. Of 
the translation we can only say that it is so litoral that it frequently, 
ceases to be Kuglish, and os in addition to this it is bristling with 
Americanisms, it is no light reading. 


NEW CODE HEADING BOOKS.* 

W E have before noticed the very marked improvement which 
within the last few yean has taken place in the quality of 
elementary school books. Not only is the ioforination which they 
contain more accurate, but it is presented in a more attractive 
form. This is especially uoliceable in lilnglish histories. Indeed 
BO many good and pleasant little books on that subject have lately 
mode their appearance, that one would think the deuiAud fur that 
class of literature must have been already more than sntisfiod. A 
fresh crop of them, however, has sprung up this season with even 
more luxuriance than the customary yearly growth. At lirut a 
reader might be puzzled to account for this startling increaso in 
the supply of a class of books the production of w'liicb, thougli 
a Steady source of revenue to publishers, is a most unprutit- 
able and much detested task-work to authors of any repute. 
Hut on examination the raUon d^elre of their existence is found 
set forth in the prefaces of the several series to which they 
belong. In the Education Code for iS«So it has been decreed 
that tue reading lessons of children of all standards in the public 
elementary schools are to be turned to account for tho teach¬ 
ing of history and certain other 8ubj<'cts which are to ho “ taught 
throughout the year through reading lessons, a(.'cording to a gradu¬ 
ated scheme which the lus])ec(ur reports to be well adapted to 
the capacity of the children.” Tho heads of tho lildnc^ition l)epart- 
ment have intimated that for tho carrying out of tljo scltonie sonio 
new text-books were much to l.)o desired, sullicienlly attractive in 
form to please the children, and }ct solid enough in the sulistance 
of tho information given to serve tho teacher as a foundation 
for oral teaching. Tho books roquiied are to he written in a 
pleasant easy style, and to ti'cat of subjects supposed to be the 
most interesting to children. Thus the so-called histories uro to 
dwell chiefly on biography, and to give tho children a notion 
of the social lilo of tho people by describing the manners and ; 
customs of the several grades of society at the dillereut periods ! 
of their country’s history. All this knowledge is to ho conveyed I 
in forty to sixty lessons, of length proportionate to tho time allotted I 
to the English reading lesson in the school-work. It is CAlculalud 
that two such lessons chould ho gi\cn weekly, and it is proposed 
to have a progressive series of books suited to the several standards, 
each containing a year’s instruction. Now it will be seen at once 
by any on© who has had any cxpcrionco either in the use or in the 
production of school-books that to write a book of the dimensions 
and on the subjects prescribed that shall at onco be scicntilic 
enough to teach the teachers and amusing enough to attract tho 
children, that shall contain enough of the iibre of fact to entitle it 
to bear the name of history and yet have that fibre overlaid with 
enough prattle about the houses, dress, way of feeding, and so on 
of Scots and Piets and early English to give a lively picture of 
their social state, is u ta.'^k well nigli as iinpos.^ible ns the spinning 
straw into gold of tho fairy tu)o. Diliicult us it seems, however, 
it has been attempted by authors of all degrees of reputation and j 
of views the most opposite. | 

Of the various series which this now Education Code of 1880 
has called forth, that isksued by the Messrs. Eoiigman, under llie 
title of “English History Heading Hooks,” merits our first atten- ' 
lion. To Ibis series Mr. S. K. Clardiuer contributes two ' 
volumes. The first contains an outline of the history of Hritniu 
from the coming of tho Homans to the accession of James I. The 
second carries it on in tho same stylo down to the year 1S80. 
Mr. Gardiner's reputation as an historian is a sutKcieut guarantee 
for the entire trustworthiness of the matter which these little 
books contain. The style in which thetj ore written is bimple 
and clear without being childish. Dates are eschewed altoge¬ 
ther, except as headings to the chapters, aud the pages are 
kept B8 clear of names of either places or persons as is com¬ 
patible with the production of a book that can in any scuso be 
called history. Mr. Gardiner treats history from the Liberal 
point of view, and brings into due pi-omineiice the events which, 
os having had an influence on the devolopnient of the national 
life, deserve a foremost place in the history of the nation. Thus, 
the setting up of the first piinting-press and the translation of 
the Bible are treated as matters of much more moment than the 
gaining or losing of a battle on foreign soil, or tbe transfer 
of tbe Grown from one family to another. To set forth 
eoDStitiitional changes, the progress of religious and poli- 
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tical opinions, the revolutions wrought by the advance 
of science in agriculture aud manufactures wnich characterize 
his second period in a manner that should be intelli¬ 
gible to the children for whom his book is intended, ^is an 
undertaking of no small difficulty. He bas, however, succeeded 
in making hU pages, if not exactly entertaining, at least clear and 
readable. Mr. Gardiner never fails to give due force to tbe 
moml lessons that history teaches whore it is rightly understood ; 
and concludes with a well-worded aud earnest exhortation to his 
readers to remember that the greatness of a country is increased 
or diminished by tho character of each unit of its population. We 
must not omit to meiitiuu that Mr. Gardiner's text is embellished 
with numerous maps and illustrations of costumes, civil and 
military accoutrements, portraits of distinguished persons and 
such like. 

Holonging also to the same series, but probably designed for 
an earlier standard, are tho Lives of iliebard I. and Edw'ard 1 . 
by Mrs. Armitagc, and of Alfred tho Great and William the 
Conqueror by Mr. Howell. These little books are clearly written 
to suit tiio views of those who maintain that children can only be 
interested in history by reading a somewhat detailed biography of 
one of tho loading characters in any given period. There is, no 
doubt, a great deal to bo said in favour of this view, though it 
seems qiiestionablo whether, if children are incapable of taking in 
history as a connected whole, the knowledge of a few detached 
shreds of it can do them any possible good. It is usually taken 
for granted that in one series of books, more especially school¬ 
books, the writers shall hold pretty much the same opinions. Now 
Mr. Gardiner points out that, of all tho Icings of England, Hichord 1 . 
is tlie one who most thoroughly neglected tho duties of a king, 
and who has therefore least claim to beremeiuheredby the English 
people. It is, therefore, certainly most incuusistent Ic/^ake him 
in the same series of books the subject of u special biography of a 
length 10 occupy quite six months of tho rending lessons of the 
school year. Mrs. Aimitnge, no doubt, points out that all his ex¬ 
ploits were of liltlu use to the world, and of dtill less to England, 
and contrasts Iviehard and hid ward i., peatly to tho dispraise of 
the former and to the credit of the latter; but, if Hichard I.'s actions 
bo not worth reiuoniberlng, surely it is a mistake to bring thorn 
under tho notice of children, who are apt to prefer a free-fighter 
and a doughty dealer of blows to a wary legislator aud unpreju¬ 
diced administrator of justice, however wise and beneficent the 
latter may bo. 

Mr. Howell's Life of Alfred begins with an account of Alfred's 
christening, in which an attempt is made to present to the children 
n mimilu and clahoralo picture of the appearance of tho country 
raid of the detsiils of domestic life in the England of these days. Let 
118 hope it is iimre Hue to life than tho itloal Home which Mr. 
I’owell supj’OftL's lii»- child .‘Vlfred to have seen. When we read 
thill ill lh.it cit\ aniniig.xt its beautiful huildingb “huge cathedrals” 
wcrc! col spicuous, wo only wish Mr. Howell would explain bow 
many of tlu^e same cathedrals are btlll left, and which they may 
he of the low e.\ii>liijg churches in Home. 

Another teries of English History Heading Hooks has also been 
pubmitted to us for cririci^in. It is published by tho “ National 
{Society,’’ and deeiares iticlf “ adapted to tho requirements of the 
New Code of iSSo.” Of this tlie second and third parts, 
intended for the use of the Third and Fourth Standards, are by 
Miss Yongo, and contain an outline of tho History of Hrilaiu 
from the year u c. 5+ to the Hattie of Hosworth. Tho stylo 
and language are exceedingly simple, showing that the writer 
has had practical experience of the dillicully that is found in 
getting children in elemeuiary schools to take In a lesson unless it 
iH conveyed in tbe words aud exprcsAioiis that they are accustomed 
to hear in daily use around thorn. Hut in these little buoks, as in 
ber other historical works, Miss Vongo treats all hLtorical events 
as too much on an equality. {She cannot sco tho difierence 
between an event perhaps lilllu noted at the time, but from which 
bpraiig much good or ill lor later times, and an event which perhaps 
iilled men'.s minds much at the tiinr when it happened, hut which, 
us unproductive of results, deserves only to he forgotten. tStill thcfo 
IS less of pageantry and elaborate detail of costumo and chivalry 
than wo should have expected from tho author of the Camco$, 
Hi'ihaps rather too much space is given to the crusading exploits 
of Hichard and J’ldwnrd 1 ., which, after all, had nothing whatever 
to do with English history. In the same way tho amount of pomss 
which are occupied by tho account of the Hundred Years' War 
and tho Wars of the Ho.*:e3 would lead children to suppose that 
they were of more imporlauce in the history of tho country than 
they really were. Nor can wo see that it can in any way benefit 
tho children in elementary schools to read a description of all tho 
ceremonies and swearings that “ wont ” to the making of a knight 
or learn that all tbe Danes were massacred on “ St. Hnco's night,” 
when they cannot possibly know who St. Hiice was, or why or 
when his day was kept. Miss Yonge’s text also is enlivened 
with illustrations designed to aid the children in realizing 
more vividly the scenes and subjects to which the letter- 
press introduces them. Opening the first part at random, 
wo light upon “ Croylond Abbey, burnt by tliu Danes ”; but it 
seems to represent something much moro like the ruins of tho 
Abbey as they stand now than they could have been either as the 
Danes found them or luft them. Now, pictivies that aro intended 
for inatrucliou ought at least to be faithful delineations of the ob¬ 
ject at tho time stated, and such a mistake as this is quite enough 
to give children quite hopelessly confused notions about early Eug- 
Ibh arehitocture. In this series of readers the diliicult words m 
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each lesBon, of which happily there are veiy few, haTO been 
written out at the end of the lesson, the bettor to impress the spell¬ 
ing; of them on the children’s minds. This is an excellent plan *, but 
the footnotes that are added here and tliere, with instructions as to 
the proper pronunciation of certain foreign names, will lead to some 
very strange uttexances both from those taught and their teachers. 
Thus, Rouen is to be pronounced itoo—and the en spoken 
through the nose”; hut to sav e n through the nose will never 
bring any one to anything the least resembling the Rrench nasal 
sound. The old-fashioned ahng of the self-teaching dictionary 
comes much moro near it. The same objection must bo urged 
against the direction ** In Anjou the an must be spoken through 
the nose ”; and, again, ** In Angers pronounce tho tj as^', and do 
not sound the $” will only result in the final syllable being called 
" jer,”not “iay,”a8 was intended. Pieces of poetry are given j 
between the lessons, by no menus so simple in language as the 
lessons thoiiisulves, but coramomorativo of the subject tought; 
and genealogical tables and easy questions for exaiuinaiion are 
adixed to each jmrt. Such questions are of very great use, both 
as preparing the children for formal examination and as assisting 
them to put the knowledge gained in each lesson into a delinite 
and orderly form. Above all, they are much to be commended ns 
aids in the very hard task of getting children to answer a quostiun 
directly—a triumph, if Inspectors maybe credited, which is hardly 
ever attained iu elementary schools. 


CAPES’S STOICISM.* 

W E glad to welcome from Mr. Capes a volume dealing 

systematically with a subject which ho handled iuci- 
’ dentally in Jiis contribution to tho series of “ Epics of Ancient 
liistory.” In his volume on the JHarlier Empire the reign 
of Nero made it necessary to any something not only of Seneca but 
of his philosophy. The chapter on the Age of the Antonines 
brought before us sotno pictures of stoicism as it appeared in the 
person of the inimter of the IkOiniiii world. The portraits w'cre 
only in outline; but the outlines wore carefully drawn, and thoso 
who examined them could not fail to see their truthfulness and 
their force. It would, indeed, bo diflicult for Air. Gapes to treat 
of past conditions of thought and of society without instructing 
as well as delighting his i*undui'8, while these in their turn could 
scarcely turn over a page without seeing that they weie following 
a writer who regarded the mode of telling a star}’ as matter 
worthy of all pains. For Mr. Capos the past is alive, and its 
records are the records of living men, and all that he has to say 
about them is said iu a style of singularly careful rhythm. Of 
many a passage w > are tempted to say that it is flawless; and, in 
truth, if they are not perfect, it is because ho has not reacliod that 
highest sLogo of art in which the art is hidden. In other words, 
Air. Gapes sometimes lays himself open to charges of mannerism ; 
and his books have given us so much enjoyment that wo cannot 
help regretting that those charges would not be in all Instances 
without foundation. It is from no love of liudiug fault, but rather 
from a sincere wish to see good work improved, that we venturo 
to point out a few of tho imperfections arising from the use of 
forms which must, wo fear, bo set down ns tricks of language. 

Among tho most prominent of these devices is the employment 
of a Goraparativclv small number of favourite metaphors and meta¬ 
phorical words, the prefixing of an epithet to almost every name, 
and the too frequent reappearance of the same epithet with 
the same name, lleforo he became emperor, Nerva Lad written 
some verses; Air. Capes gives us this fact by saying that ** ho had 
dallied with the Muses and courted poetry in early yeail.” Norva 
carod little for show; and we are told that he hud few expensive 
tastes and little love for grand parades, refusing commonly the 
proflered statues and gaudy trappings of oflicinl rank.” Those 
sentences como from the opening paragraph of the Ago of tho 
Antonines ”; we find their fellows scattered plentifully over the 
pages of the chapters on Stoicism, lu a stvle so carefully 
oalancod our ears are slightly jarred by dispfacemeuts of tho 
negative, as when wo are told that Thrasea was considerate in tlie 
utterance of his judgments lest he should seem not to hate the 
evils only, but the evildoers ”; or, again, when we read of zealous 
Stoic philosophers, attending deathbeds that “tliey were not 
there to shrive the penitent and offer absolution, but to strengthen 
the tones of manly resignation ” (p. iii). The strengthening of 
tones of resignation is a phraso nut unlike that which speaks of 
the Senate meeting only to regiRier their master s whims (^. loo). 
We have to face again and again the parade ” which Nerva dis- 
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ism,” we are told, “poses os a philosophy of common sense, 
dropping all its airs of paradox ” (p. 72). So, too, “ the Empire 
posM as tho defender ot the faith ” (p. 92). So Thrasea “ flaunts 
his republican ideal” (p. 104). If women talk together, they 
prattle; if a philosopher unbends to his pupils, he chats with 
them at his beuroom dour (p. 109). Alessalina “ flaunts her orgies 
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weakness and the suffering which cannot freely breathe in 
those serener heights” (p. 213). The braggart “parades lus 
glib phrases,” and the (^10 vagrants “ in their coarse effrontery 
d^ged high professions though the mud” (p. 125). 

If we have dwelt too long on slight imperfections of manner, it 
is only because a good English style is too precious a thing to 
bo lightly dealt with. Mr. Capes can write with vigour os well 
as with good taste; but his temptation distinctly is to arrificisJ 
niceties of language, and he will do well to be carefully on hie 
guard against it. Wlien, from the manner we turn to the matter, 
the room for fault-flndlng is small indeed. Mr. Capes might ha'i^ 
given us a more lifelike picture of Zenon, and in this respect hie 
work is scarcely equal to the more carefully drawn portraiture 
which Mr. Wallace in the same series has given us of Epi¬ 
curus. Rut, on the other hand, we have in these chapters 
on the Stoic systems a series of judgments which cannot, lib^ 
some of those in Mr. Wallace’s volume, be charged with id- 
distinctness. After a careful examination of these ^sterns, bo 
comes to the conclusion that even a man like mneca hbd 
no consciousness of a personal God, and no clear expecta¬ 
tion of a continued existence after death; and he tcdls us so 
plainly. There is no attempt here to pass off vague talk about 
deities who lurk iu tho chinks and crevices of the universe os a 
legitimate belief in God, or to regard statomenta as fundament^ 
on which nothing whatever is based. But complete eonuBtency in 
no easy task; and Mr. Capes, we are inclined to think, has run 
liimseif into something like contradiction in his pleadings on behalf 
of ISoneca against tlie good-humoured sarcasms of Macaulay. 
AVhen Macaulay speaks of the Stoical philosopher as de¬ 
claiming in prai.se of poverty with two millions sterling out at 
usury, and celebrating the divine beauty of virtue with the same 
])en which had just before written a defence of the murder 
of a mother by a son, Mr. Capes can see in the critioism 
little more than a reproduction of “ the invectives of a rancorous 
opponent, uttered in the crisis of a personal 8lru|m;lo<” When 
Seneca received from the Emperor the tnosoage which compelled 
him to die, he asked, “ Who knew not Nero’s cruelty P” aading, 
that “after a mother’s ond a brothers murder nothing remaioa 
but to add tho destruction of a guardian and tutor.” If ho said 
liieflo words, the forgetfulness of the philo.8opber is more amazing 
than his serenity; and no one could exhibit the nature of the for¬ 
gotten fact more clearly than Mr. Capes, lie is perfectly well 
aware that preachments of poverty como, to say the least, with an 
ill grace from a man in tho position of Seneca; he is al^ aware 
that in the mutter of Agrippina’s death ho was simply an accom¬ 
plice iu murder, and he does not hesitate to say so:— 

Many a look»?r-on [he tells «»] would have swept nway such pleas ns 
liypocritic trilling, uud sneeringly contrast'd tho high profussions of austere 
pliilosophv with the growing wealth of the great niinisLor, who.w broad 
lutids iind mansions niight bo, and were, rqgardfU as the price of blood. It 
was hard enough befora to lliid an ansuor to siioh taunts, but it b^amo 
ulmoAl impoBSibic when he had ]>cnncd the famous message to the Senate 
from the throne, whicli did not scruple to imply that the murdered mother 
had failed in a plot against the Emiwror’s life and then died by her own 
hiiuds in despair. It wont on furtlior to trample meanly on the memory of 
the fallen Qiiceii, ascribing to her all the worst ntrocitie.s of tlie last reign,, 
as well AS criiniuul ambition in the present. This is a blot upon tho char¬ 
acter of Senocu which no apology cun wipe away.—P. 138. 

No statement of fact could well be more emphatic than this. 
Why, then, should Mr. Capes put it afterwards in a hypo¬ 
thetical form, by saying that, “If he penned the message of Nero to 
the Senate, with its attack on the memory of the murdered Agrip¬ 
pina, nothing can justify his conduct ” F He has already shut out 
any doubts on tho subject; and, if after such a crime the philo¬ 
sopher “ gains in dignity and moral courage,” we can but say that 
the process of recovery is both rapid and cosy, Macaulay, then, ia 
substantially right in his graver charges; Mr. Cape’s admissions 
Bi^em to show that he is not wholly wrong in his lighter aoci^ 
tions which relate to the practical uselessness of the Stoic philo¬ 
sophy. To bo sure, Alacaulay's remarks apply not more to the 
Epicurean than to other philosophical systems of the ancient world. 
It was not necessary that Epicurus or Zenon, Seneca or Lucretius, 
should he inventors of electric telegraphy or of steam-engines. The 
point of Mucauky's charge is that, so for as they had any influent, 
they diverted men’s minds into a channel which made useful dis¬ 
coveries impossible, and forcibly kept them in that channel. Afr. 
Capes ^ully admits tlie truth of this charge when he sa^ that 
they threw contempt on the conditions and motives which alone 
load to improvemeute in human life and its surroundings. The 
vast difference between the England of Queen Victoria and the 
England even of George III. has been brought abojut wholly by a 
sense of disHatisfaction, or restlessness, or discontent, by^ a sense of 
want or craving, and an impatience to satisfy it^in j^laln English, 
by a dislike of certain conditions^ as imperiect or evil, and .toere- 
fore unsatisfactory. But, according to the Stoics, and not tha 
Stoics only, those evils were not mntters*calling for, or justifying, 
any such feelings; on the contrary, such feelings were wrong and 
criminal. In Mr. Oapes’s words, “ the paradox that pain and lossea 
are not evils not only outraged common sense, but wrecked the 
motive force which was most needed for a movement of reform 
(p. 176). It would be still nearer to the truth to m that no im¬ 
provement w^tever could bo made except by bideUx^ defiance' 
virtually to the sidrit of all these philosouhicm systems, which 
professed to impart peace to those who could crush their passions, 
or deaden their afiectionB, or chill their intellects, or cast asida 
all thought of a creative and guiding Mind as the maker and pre-i 
server of all things. ' 
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It it no tmi^ merit in Mr. Oapea*a method of dealinp^ with hh 
enbjoet that ite less attractive or more repulsive featuies are 
seldom kept unduly in the background. It is of the lirst import* 
anee that the render should see clearly wherein these old philo¬ 
sophies fmled and went hopelessly astray; and Mr. Capes has 
doqie good service by showing that the graces and virtues of thb 
eystm of Seneca are really very diflerent things from the Christian 

S '*“b 8 which bear the same names. We hear much of Stuic 
(y and meekness; but he may well ask whiit humility uiust 
be in a system which asserted that God surpasses the good man 
in this only-^that lie is longer good, and that the good man cau 
ozoel God in the patience with which he bears the trials of his 
mortal lot. But almost more instructive than bis chapters on 
Seneca are his pages on Bpictetusi the philosopher; not of the 
|«lace, but of the cottnge. Here, again, we have a frank nrlmis- 
eion of the ingrained sellishuess of the system, in spite of the soom- 
ingp sympathy and tenderness which on ono hIcIo can throw a 
certain gloss or varnish over it. Ills leading tenets, Mr. Capes is 
careful to tell us, do violenco to nil that wo regard as noble or 
generous in human nature. 

But there is [ho ndds] no trace of arrogance or nflVctntion in lurnsclf; 
tliroughout there Is a ring of genuine conviclion in liis ^vords. It may 
move our spleen sometimes to henr a Seneca declaim in praise of poverty 
while surrounded hy all the eigiis of luxury and wealth ; his uit>ral alti¬ 
tude at times might well diHcredit the lino theories about the e.alm of Stuie 
self-control. Bui Kpictetus practised what he preached ; the lame old man, 
for whom fortune seemed to do so little, limited Ins wants to the barest 
riidinieniH of foml and shelter, and actually rose by htreugtli of will and 
cheerful piety into a sUto of happiness, unclouded by the cure.s and anxie¬ 
ties of comniou life.—i*. ic^O. 

He insists indeed that there was nothing gloomy or fanatical in 
the ascetic practice of Epictetus, and that he did not court dis¬ 
comfort for its own sake. It is Ijy comparison a small matter that 
bis austerity, such as it was, helped to make his system unproHt- 
nhle and useless for the great bulk of mankind; but for those of 
his rdhrlers who have not already some acquaintance with his 
eystem it would have been well if j\Ir. Capes had given the illus¬ 
trations adduced by Kpictetus fur his method of atuiining wh.it he 
calls his impertnrhahilitv of soul. It would bo no exaggeration 
if wo spoke of them ns the nio.st heartlessly and desperately selfish 
of all utterances in nny philosophic system, whether of the iiucieut 
or the modern world. 


A NEW TBANSL.VnON OF TllF. BE IMITATIONE 
CUIilSTI.* 

T he English language possesses, we believe, fewer translations 
than nny other in Weateru Europe of this Avorld-fumcms book. 
This is not very smprising when it i.s remembered that, what with 
finishing off tlio “lliindn^d Years’War” and settling their own 
domestic diflereiices, Ki)gli.shmen had during fifty years or so after 
its first appearance (supposing its usually uccepfed nge to be cor¬ 
rect) little chance of following the precepts ol the contemplativo 
life. Somewhere about the year 15CX3, indeed, ono All:in.^’ou appears 
to have produced, and the enterprising Wyultyii do ‘Worde to have 
published, n translation ; hut the general direction of thcoln- 

J fical thought in this country during llio sixteimth century would 
lardly he favourable to the popularity of a work written by a 
Homan Oatholic divine. Before long the Bible >vas in everybody's 
hands; and without disparaging the undoubted beauty of many 
passages in the ,/h Imitationa^ or the knowledge which the author 
obviously possessed of many recesses in the human heart, wo 
must concede' a greater measure of both to those writers from 
whom, after all, he mainly drew his inspiration. The Imitatiim 
4)f Christf moreover, would have borne a diflerent meaning, it 
may be imagined, even in the mouth of cither [looker or 
Ilunyan, from that in which it was understood by the monk of 
Zwolle. The most tranquil student in England could hardly 
appreciate, still less attain to, the depth of recueiUement encou¬ 
raged by the medimval Roman Church. Among the host of quota¬ 
tions fTom every imaginable author, sacred and profane, which 
ndom Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living^ w'© find one, and ono only, 
from a source whence it might have been expected that ho would 
borrow largely. It will bo found iu the section on “Humility,” 
and is taken from the Second Chapter of the First Book of the 
He Cue is tempted to think that the good Bishop’s 

atudy of ike work had not at this lime progressed very far, though 
iu the Oolden OrouCf published a little later, ho uses it somewhat 
more freely. It may be noticed, by the way, that he follows the 
opinion which ascribes the authorship to Gci-son, Very probably 
be used an Italian or French edition. 

In 1706 an English translation uppairod, of which wo know 
nothing but that it exists; and, to come nearer to our own times, 
there m a luxuriously edited version, by (of all people in the 
world) the bibUomaniac Br. Bibdin, and one more adapted for use 
by John Payne. UuUl tho appearance of the translation now 
before us, tlm last was the ono probably roost in demand among 
people who coidd not read the original, though there have 
Wn Boveral othors. It is, however, incomplete, the Fourth 
Book being entirely omitted; and, iu point of rendering, leaves 
a good deal to desire, rather perhaps with regard to etyle and 
y ^-up ” than accuracy. It is, indeed, a remarkable testimony 

* Of tha Imitation of Chr.H. By Thomas k Koinpis. I-ondon: Kegaii 
ranl&Co. 


to the author's catholicity of mind, that this version, though 
made for the beneht miiinly of Evangelical readers, should 
adhere os closely as it does to the sense of the original. At 
the same time, it was obvious that a new translation was not un¬ 
called for. The tiisto of each genorntion in those matters difTera 
from that of its predecessor; and it would have been especially 
strange if, in this age of tran-slations, such a famous book had 
escaped the homage which is every day rendered to others of loss 
note. Fortunately tho work has boon uudtMlakeu by u competent 
hand, and tho ihtinkn of rcadors are duo no loss to tho translator 
fnr tho siibstanco of the book than to the publisher fur its form, 
lliillam's roniark of course sllll holds good, ibr those who are able 
to receive it, that “ there seems to be an inimitable expression m 
tlio concise and energetic, though barbarous, Latin of the original”; 
but the {itructuro of tho scntonco.s has for the most part boon 
wonderfully woll prc.seTvod. The ])riDcipal point on which wo 
should bo inclined to suggest an alteration is in certain passages 
wboro allusion to Biblical exproFsions or quotation from the 
Bible is made. In these ]daces, ns it si^oms to us, the English 
version might have been adhered to more closely, with advantage 
to the English reader. Thus, in Book i, chap, i., “ Stude ergo 
cor tuum ab amuro visilulium abstrahoro, ot ad iiivlsibllla te trans- 
fevre,” which is evidoutly suggested by 2 Oor. iv. 15, we should 
have heon inclined to keep “ things wliich are seon," and “ things 
which are not seen," instead of “ visible ” and “ invisible things.” 
Again, iu Book 2, chap, ix., we ilnd “ Hence, one said, at a time 
wlieii grace was with him: In my abundance I said, 1 shall never 
be moved.” Here, no doubt, the original, following the Vulgate, 
reads ahundantia; but the English ear, accustomed to jho rhythm 
of “ Iu my prosperity I said, I shall never be removei^” stumbles 
a little over the slight alteration in tho words. 

TJiongh there can be little doubt that the author of the book 
was a dweller in a cloister, and that most of bis precepts and 
inoditations are suitod toasocludod life, he was evidently a shrewd 
observer of human nature. There is, if it be not irreverent to say 
BO, almost a touch of humour in tho following passage 

Wliun ono who oficn an.vioiislv wavorod hftwcon hope and fear was ono 
day cuusuincd with sadiioss, ho priHtralcd hiinsidf in ]>rayer in the church 
bfibre a c'crtniii altar, and revulvod llu‘.>ii! tlIiIlg^ within himself, saying. 
Oh, if 1 did blit know that I sliould porscvciv on :itiil on ! All at oucc he 
heard within himself tho divine nn.sw'or: And what wimldost thou do if 
thou knowost this ? Do now what then thou wuuldcst resolve to do, and 
thou wilt 1 k‘ ssifo enough. 

Ami presently, being eomforted and strengthened, ho coimnitlcd himself 
to tho divine will, ami his anxious wavering ceased. 

So true to nature is this, that it Las been held, at least by one 
editor, to refer to one of the author's own experiences. Here is 
another touch, which may well have been suggested by some inci¬ 
dent of cloister gossip, though its truth is often enough discovered 
in tho life of tho outer world;— 

“ Bo wary,” snith one, “ be wan', keep to thyself what I tell thee.** And 
whilst I hold luy peai'i'. and believe the matter to be secret, ho liiinself can¬ 
not keep the secret which bo d«’siro.s me to keep, but pruscntly betrays both 
me and himseir, uml gis'.n his way. 

For the beueGt of those who may wish for a specimen to unable 
them to judge for themselves how the pivstMit translator has exe¬ 
cuted his work, both absolutely and iu comparison with one of hU 
predecessors iu the task, we will give tho last-quoted passage os it 
stands in the original and in tho version, above mentioned, of 
John Fayue:— 

Ciiutus csto, nit quidam, cniiLus oslo, Hi>rv:i apiitl tc quod rlico. Et dam 
rgo sill'll, et iibsconditiim credo, nec illo .silero x>oU>tiL quod sileiiclum petiit, 
sed .sltilim prodit me et so, ot aljit. 

With the most solemn injunctions to socresy, ono says to mo, “ Be w'aiy, 
be lailhful; and lot wliat 1 tell thee he .‘^ocurely locked up iu thy own 
hroast ” ; anil w liile 1 held iny peace, and helievo the secret inviolate, 
man, unal le to keep the .si>erct he had inqioscd, to tike next person 
he moots betrays both himself and mo, .'ind goes liis way to repent the 
same tolly. 

It will he observed that Payne sins rather by tho introduction of 
original imitter than by nny want of lidclity in rondoring the words 
of h\s author. Furtimately, however, a ditluso style is leas in 
demand now than it w'lis in tbo last goneraliou. 

Thu translator has followed common English usage in retaining 
tho name of Thomas a Keuipi.s on his title-page. There is an 
English claimant, AValter Hilton by name, a Carthusian who 
flourished in the fourteenth-fiflecnth century, and who, long 
forgotten, has lately been recalled to recollection iu the columns 
of AWc« and Queries: but Englishmen have leas patriotic interest 
in the debate than Frenchmen; and besides, those who into rest 
themselves in such matters have always Junius to fight over. 
Tho only contribution which wo feol inclined to make to the 
controversy is tho remark that ono at least of the reasons urged 
against Thomas, and in favour of Gurson—namely, the frequent 
occurrence of Gallicisms—is not of much weight. The book is 
written in mpdirovnl Latin-—t.c. a form of that Low Latin from 
which French itself is modified—and if we find ^‘auITerontia’'in 
tho senso of French “ suiiffranco,” it is interesting os evidence of 
a stage in the history of tho word, but can no more be taken as 
an argument for the French origin of tho writer than the use of 
(say) tho word misahio ” in the mouth of a French sailor proves 
that ho woB born in England. Italianisma, again, have been dis¬ 
covered by the partisans of Gersou of Vercelli. As, on the other 
hand. Dr. llirscko nrofossos to have discovered abundant Teutouisms 
and a system of rhythmical arrangement almost peculiar to the 
works of Thomas, KuiD})tM\ may perhaps cock its beaver again. 
By the way, last year or this should be, according to tho usually 
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receiTed dates, the quingentenary,” or whatever the word is, 
of Thomas’s birth. ** Quee tibi fame mrit,” what a chance of 
distinction the Kompeners have xnisseal But, on the whole, 
pwhaps it is just ns well that the author (or even reputed author) 
of the De Jmitatione CAristi has escaped becoming the theme of 
the Bpedoi Correspondent. 


STRONBUT.* 

T he author and publishers of Stronbut^ have been wise in their 
l^ueration, bringing out the book on the eve of the grouse¬ 
shooting season and when the hejirt of many a tourist is setting 
towards the Highlands. And Stronhuy may bo recommended to 
touridts and sportsmen, though the hanks of Highland yarn are 
somewhat tangled. The author has crowded his pages with a 
great variety of characters, so it is out of the question that he 
should diBpon.9e even-handed justice among them. Originals, 
eccentrics, and oddities predominate, as may do gathered from a 

{ lance at the illustrations, some of which are decidedly clever. 
Qcidents by flood and fell, comic or pathetic, social, theological, 
and potiticiu, there are in abundance; and, with many excellent de¬ 
scriptions of Uighlnnd scenery, we are introduced to life in the 
Highlands in all its aspects. The heroes of what is rather a string 
of sketches than a regular story are a pair of clerks in a Govern¬ 
ment Office, who, according to the time-honoured conception of 
these establishments, pass their easy working hours in trifling with 
the Time^ Mr. Gunter, who professes to write their experiences, 
and his friend, the Hon. Ted OTlallo’-an, are fortunate in a lligh- 
* land ^uaintanco of generous instincts, and in a plcnsimt chief 
who is liberal of leave when propitiated by correspondence and 
boxes of game. As the Laird of Stronbuy happens to be going 
abroad, he places his mountain seat at their disposal in place 
of letting it. To be sure, Stronbuy might not have com¬ 
manded a high rent, especially on short notice. For, though 
the shooting is fair, it is not extensive, and the house is an ex¬ 
cessively modest residence, even for the lord of a barren Highland 
heritage. It consisted onl^ of what is called, in Scottish phrase, 
a but and a ben*'—that is to any, there was a parlour at one 
end, with a double-bedded room at the other. Such as it was, 
however, it was aufllciently snug quarters for a couple of active 
Saxon gontinmen out for a summer holiday, and they were neither 
tempted to give themselves airs on the strength of their position, 
nor isolated from the society about them by an unlimited extent 
of shooting-ground. On the contrary, banging, like Mahomet’s 
coffin half-way between earth and heaven—between local aristocrats 
on the one hand and tenants and tacksmen on the other— 
they made friendships right and loft among both. Gentlemen with 
deer to stalk, salmon to catch, and houses to fill were glad to 
welcome the agreeable Englishmen; while the En^^Ushmen, 
who bad few literary resources, were happy to have their nearest 
neighbours at Stronbuy dropping in without ceremony over a 
social glass. These neighbours were fairly representative High- 
landmen. There were Ballochantui, Toons, and the ** squatter ”; 
tho two former gentlemen taking their title from their farms; 
while the third, having made some money in the colonies, bad 
hurried bock to tho Highlands to live upon it or to lose it. 
Ballachaotui was big, boisterous, and sententious; often haying 
something to say that was worth hearing, and always emphasising 
his speech witli expressive action. Mr. McGilp of Toons, n 
parish elder and a formalist, was small and commonplace, hut 
always bringing by way of his social contribution the la|^t gossip 
current in tho vicinity. The ** squatter,*' being w^ell educated, well 
read, and intelligent, plays a very proininoutpart in the conversations, 
which the author reports witu considerable prolixity. As to the 
Factor, ^though dij^ifled with that title, he was in reality a 
shepherd who had been advanced to the post; he was boused in a 
cabin standing in a “ kail-yard” and was ny no means above carry¬ 
ing the game-bags. One quality these gentlemen had in common 
with all the Highlanders to whom wo are introduced. That w'as 
their conviviality. They were invariably ready for a dram, and 
could always find some fair excuse for swallowing it; and when they 
closed round the lire of an evening over tbeir toddy-tumblers, they 
were willing enough to sit into the small hours. The** drouthy ** 
Factor, in particular, never refused a fair offer; and his excellent 
wife sympathized with her husband’s amiable weakness. ** Ay,” 
Kud the lady, ** Peter likes the good dram and the strong dram. 
I mind Stronbuy himself getting a bottle of foreshot for tho 
rheumatisms, and ho gave Peter a dram of it. ** Isn't that the 
best whisky, you never tasted any more, Peter ? * says the laird. 

* Deed is it,* says Peter, * 1 feel it to be a kind of company all 
day wambling in my inside.*^ Tho laird, he laughed that loud, 
that you would have hoard him on the other side of the burn.” 
Possibly some people may think that tho laird was easily amused, 
but wo have quoted the little anecdote as illustrating the average 
merit of those that are scattered broadcast over the pages. For the 
anonymous author must bo what some of bis comic Celts would 
have called ** a ferry jokey man **; and as he goes through his 
chapters at a handgallop. he throws oil' jokes to right and left, 
being by no means over-mstidious as to tbeir originality. We are 
far from bearing him malice for that, as his uproarious merriment is 
often entertaining. But we are bound to remark, as con^cientious 

* Sinn^uy t or, Unnkt nf Wnhland Vurn, Edinbargh: Macniven & 
WalUoe. sBbx. 


eriticB, that we have seldom met with more shameless pisgiarising 
from Joe Miller. By way of substautiating this assertion, we 

S uote a pair of foeetim, which ore extracted from a single ps^ in 
lie account of a Presbytery dinner. One of the jovim oompsny 
had compared the Scotch cleigy to Christy Gilchrist’s fleas. A 
much-worried traveller had expostulated with Mrs. Gilchrist on 
the suflerings he had gone through in the eauise of the night. 

** There*B no a single flea in this house,*' the lady answered in¬ 
dignantly. ** Deed I pelieve you,” says he, ** they are sB mar¬ 
ried and have large families.** The moderator, when ashed 
whether ho knew the story, had answered in the negative 
more politely than truthfully. And as it had been received 
with applause and apparently without recognition, another of 
the gentlemen makes even a bolder venture for a laugh. 
** They’re telling me that's a grand sermon you bev on the pr^ 
digal,’’ remarked a venerable doctor to a conceited young brother 
in the ministry. ** Ay,” said Mcliory; I'm told be is ferry grspd 
upon the prodigal whatever; be says he wouldn’t wonder though 
the father kept that calf for yeart waiting his retarn.” We com¬ 
plain the less, however, of a somewhat mUcellaneous profusion of 
jokes, because they serve to lighten those heavier conversations to 
which we have referred, and which embrace a remarkable range 
of subjects iu science, religion, and political economy. For the 
author aims at instruction as well as amusement, discasBiug, inter 
alia, the theories of evolution, the doctrines in dispute iu the schools 
of the Scotch churches, with the arguments on the emigration that 
has depopulated tho western glens, and on the system that has 
been convtsrting sheep-walks into deer-forests. 

But, although the neroes of Sirunbuy are generally addicted to 
talk, they are pre-eminently men of action. And the author has 
very judiciously abstained from expatiating on the topics that, 
though the}' associate themselves naturally with the Hignlands in 
autumn, have been worn somewhat threadbare by frequent de¬ 
scriptions. Ho merely touches casually, though with suitable 
enthusiasm, on long days devoted to the grouse, or to the pli^ 
with trout, sea-trout, and luilmoo, aflbrded by loch and river. He 
goes at more length into the story of a day’s stalking, and he tells 
it with considerable spirit—if tho stalker had extraordinary luck 
for a no vice—and he gives graphic pictures of the hardly less exciting 
sport that may be enjoyed on oil-days, in favoured localities, with 
Heal or otter. Tlie adventure with the seals is ns good a 
specimen of his manner of description as any other. The sports¬ 
men, with the keepers in attendance, had walked down to a grassy 
bank that commanded a stretch of sea-shore and the rocks that were 
to be tho scene of operations. ** Hold on, Bandy 1 is no that one 
o' them making for the rockP Giv's tho gleeso. Ay 1 there’s 
more nor one yonder. You'll see them holmlug apout like the 
buoj-8 that's on tho herring-nets. In a quarter of au hour tbore'U 
be a good few of them on the rock.” When the unsuspecting 
seals had settled on the rocks fur a siesta, two of the muu went to 
work at launching a boat, partly to be ready in case of need, 
|)artly with tho idea of distracting the anituals' attention. Then 
the sportsmen crawl forward over tho shingle and soft mud to a 
rock on the beach, facing tho reef in tho water which is the play¬ 
ground of the seals; and os everything is conspiring even moro 
deci'Jedly in their favour tluui on the deer-stalking exp^ition, they 
havo a quiet ** pot-shot” at a couple of victims. One is killed 
stone-dead on the spot, the other rolls oil' the rock and dis¬ 
appears, dyeing deeply with his blood the circles made by the 
plunge. The llighlanfders shake their heads over the chance of 
recovering the body; for seals, when mortally wounded, sink 
straight to tho bottom, W'here they seem to wrap themselves up 
in the seaweed by way of shroud. But the enthusiast who fired 
the shot is not to bo baulked easily. He has learned diving from 
the natives on the Australian coast, and is happily as much at 
homo iu the water as the seals theinselves. bo down he 
^oes, soon to come to tho surface again, where he remains 
just long enough to provide himself with a rope. The dead 
animal is dragged up, and tho party go home, exulting over 
their booty, as they well may; lor shouting and securing 
a couple of seals simultaneously is a very rare oeourrenoe. 
Independently of the shooting, fishing, and visitiim, which 
ere the normal features of the friends* life in the ll^blsnds, 
they bad no cause to complain of want of excitement. Tbeir 
round of sports and gaieties was varied by a hotly-oontested 
election and a grand public funeral. The late member for the 
county had died abroad, and his body had been sent home to be 
buried in state on bis hereditary domaJos. Elections are much the 
same everywhere; although there are certain ebaraeteristio traits 
about them iu the Highlands, where voters are scattered over 
leagues of wilderness, and have to be fetched to the J^IU^ from 
portentous distances in all manner of conveyances. Butj^if the 
veracity of these chronicles of Btignbuy may be trusted, 
a great Highland fauexal must be a sight worth seeing; 
and its humours are set forth iu an animated illustration. 
The procession is formed by a string of vehicles of all 
kinds, followed by a mixed mob of pedestrians. The piper 
of the departed, playing tho lament, struts in advance of the 
hoaxbc in solemn dignity and swelling tartans; whilst a cart of 
provisions brings up the rear, lest any of the walking mournera 
should be weary or faint by the way. But there is one person 
who claims precedence even of the piper, and he is a mute, attired 
in all the gloomy pomp of rusty bhmk, hat-eearf. and mrnntn, JM ' 
one hand he bears a gloss, in the other a bottle of whid^ ; indr 
it is his function to request each person he meets to partake of the 
spirit OB a mark of respect. We may be v^iy sine it is a mark of 
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respect which is punctiliously paid by most of the natives. It will 
be seen that the contents o‘f the volume are most viirious aud 
sportsmen or tourists who are bound for the North may do worse 
tnan include these “ hanks ” in their baggage. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

R. RICHARD GRANT WHITE’S England WithoiU and 
Within (^i) is in pleasant contrast to vorioua books which 
Rave been written byhAglisfamen about ^America as well as by 
Americans a^ut I^gland. We iind, of course, here and there 
a few abiurd mistakes. But they are mistnkus; they are due 
'to Republican prejudice aud national imperfecLiuu of know¬ 
ledge, not to spite or even to tlio wish to be humorous. Mr. 
White was received with that cordial liuspitality which both 
Englishmen and Americans are prompt to show to one auolber. lie 
bad introductions to the best society of the moliier-couiitry; to 
flee the lower or lower middle class—except in milwayo, on the 
roads, or on groat public occasions—he bod somewhat to go out of 
his way. The general result of his visit seems to bo a some¬ 
what onthusiastic admiration of the best characteristics of 
Englishmen aud Englishwomen, both those they share with 
and those in which they differ from his “own Volk.” Natur¬ 
ally he thinks that there is more female beauty in America; 
but his general estimate of I'nglisbwomen, even on that point, 
will, we think, satisly them. That in voice, in enrringo, nud iu 
what we should call manners, they are vastly superiur to a very 
large proportion of his countrywomen he sometimes asserts, anil 
more often distinctly implies. An Englishwoman, he Siiys, is a 
woman in soul as well as body, in mind us iu person. Her voice 
is almost always pleasant, her bearing aud conduct almost always 
free from the ostentatious self-asscrtiou of her Northeru sister; 
Nortjiern, we say, for Mr. White is a Yankoo, and speaks of 
American men and women as if he knew little of uLy other type, j 
We C(innot say that, in our own opinion, a Virgiuiun gentleman or 
gentlewoman is wantingiu any of the liiiest characteristics he UHcribes 
to the arislocracy of Great Britain. According to Mr. White, a 
thoroughbred English gontleman is about the tincst possible type 
of cultivated humanity. Bliysically, ho nuiiutaius, the American 
is, on the average, taller and scarcely less stalwart, though the 
tendency to excessive stoutness is very much more rare on tlie 
Western side of tho Atkutic; and certain military stati-stics 
which were published shorily after tho war bear out this view. 
But the Englishman, he says, whclltcr soldier or civilian, has the 
advantage in cairiage and maniicr. The Horse Guards may be in¬ 
ferior in stature to many a regiment from Maine or Vermont— 
as these, we know, w'cre to the Kimtuckians—but the slouch and 
slovenliness of American soldiers would not be tolerated in a 
three-months’ recruit, and is fccarccly to ho seen among Eiiglihh 
civilians of the higher class. But the distinctive peculiarity of 
England which struck him most forcibly—more forcibly than even 
the universal bod dressing of tho ladies—was one w'o hardly ox- 
pected to find acknowledged by an American. J^'ngland, he say.'^, 
i 8 the country of rights pur excifllence, not of equal rights for all, 
but of rights whereof every man and woman has his or her share, 
and which neither the greatest individual nor the must powerful 
corporation can violate with impunity. In America, the con¬ 
venience, the comfort—what we sliould call the plain obvious 
rights of individuals and even of society at large—are con.^tantly 
trampled upon. Manufacturers, Railway Companies, rich men 
and rich corporations, constantly iutlict nuisances upou their 
neighbours which in England would not bo tolerated fur a 
moment. lie ascribes this in griMit measure to tho resolute self- 
respect and individualism of tho English character, the determi¬ 
nation with which each man asserts his legal right, however 
offensive it may seem, when it is rudely invaded ; while ho recog¬ 
nizes frankly the willingness to waive rights when once properly 
acknowledged, without which such self-assertion would become 
intolerable selffshness. 'VVhetiier he rocogulzes ihut such indi- 
vidiuil self-dependence and resolve is distinctly ariarocrntic, is iho 
fruit of example sot for centuries by individuals strong enough to 
hold their own against numbeis, is not quite so clear. On tho 
whole the book conveys what, wo believe, is the undoubted trutli. 
'America is a far better country for those who are bent on wealth 
and on physical comfort that tliey caimoi easily attain at homo. For 
those who have enough for ilioir wants Ilngland is incomparably 
the pleasanter country to live in. With all its maguilicent 
distances, all its abundance of room, all its glorious natural scenery, 
Atterictt is, as compared with England, an ugly country. And iu 
American society men are much more coiistaiitly liallle to have 
their toes trodden upon by pushing and crowding noighboura. 

The m^8t interesting part of the Twelfth Hoport of tho 
Mkssseliusetts Labour Bureau (2) is that which deals with the 
^jcct of strikes and arbitration in American trado. Our readers 
are probably aware that the former have been quite as rife iu some 
of the principal American trades ns in any of our own. The 
crimes of the Sheffield saw-grinders fall short of the atrocities 
committed not very long ago by tho Molly Maguiros and 
other bands of Irish and native eQoundrols in the mining 

(1) Knglaud Withovt and Within, By Richard Grant White, Author 
of “ Shakespeare’s Scholar,” Ac. I.«ndoii; SHiup.sou Low A Co. 1881. 

(a) ' 2 \n»ljih Annual Btfml of the liureau 0/ Slutittics of Laltour, 
Januarv, x88i. Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London ; TrUhner A Co. 
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districts of Massachusetts. In reading of these wo might sup¬ 
pose ourselves to be studying a page of Trades-Unionist history 
in England some fifty years ago, or a chapter of curssnt Irisli 
news. But in one respect I’onnsylvania was more fortunate than 
either England or Ireland. She had a Governor and a Legislature 
who had old-fashioned notions of duty, who had not unlearnt^ the 
effete European monarchical idea that tho firat olffco of rulers is to 
govern, the first consideration, when once violence has been em- 
]doyed, the punishment of tho violent. The Pennsylvanian 
Government and Legislature seem to have been unanimously 
of opinion that no conccssiou should he made to criminals 
resisting the law, at least till tlieir crimes had been amply 
punished. They fancied that it was Iboir first duty to 
enforce tho law and protect the lives and property of law- 
abiding citizens. Not only did they allow troops to fire when 
they were fired upon, not only did they employ the most stringent 
measures to protect property against popular violence, but they 
actually hanged no fewer than twenty of tho leaders. ^ The jre- 
sult has been thoroughly successful. The Trades-Unionists, even 
while they keep up the practice of strikes and refuse to sub¬ 
mit to any nruitration, have foregone as completely as thoir 
English congeners all pretensions to enforce obedience to their 
commands by criminal threats or more criminal outrages. But 
arbitration has seldom found favour in the States. Through¬ 
out the discussion of the subject in the volume before us wo tii^o 
tho iniluence of Protection, we see the fixed belief of the working 
men that they can impose a minimum rate of w'ages, a belief that 
the market price can be regulated by the producer with little 
reference to tne means of the consumer and without li^ar of eflec- 
tual competition. « 

Dr. Mathews 8 essays (3) are not strikingly original or especially 
interesting. They are, in short, as commonplace ua niiglit be ex¬ 
pected from the author of such manuals of general conduct as the 
writer has previously published. They have, however, one merit 
wJiich did not belong to his Getting On in the T^orld and one or 
two of its companions ; they are generally readable—if there be 
110 more attractive matter at hand, and if the reader he content, 
us he probably will, with one or two e8sa3's at a lime. The}' contain 
a good deal of information—not exactly curious and certainly not 
eftpceially well digested—but information which is not so generally 
’ diff used ais is coiuinonly supposed; a multitude of anecdotes and 
niia which everybody is supposed to know, but which as matter of 
fact most of ua have either never known or naturally forgotten, 
and which no doubt Hr. Mathews’s readers will forget again, 
but which, if not exactly worth remembering, are mteresting 
enough for the moment. 

Miss or Mrs. Harriet I^Iackouzie’s work on Switzerland (4) is 
not what its title-page will prcjbably suggest. Its cover, however, 
warns the loader to expect neither guide-book nor description, but 
a contribiitiun to Mesara. IjOthrop’s Lilmiry of Entertaining Hih- 
tory. Tho adjective, perhaps, is hardly in this case deserved; hut 
the history of Switzerland is told in a simple readable style, and 
in language intelligible to the youngest renders, into whose hands 
it is likely to fall. 

I)r. Beard's treniiso on American Nervousness (5) contains a 
vast quantity of curious and vnluablo medical informatiqu—^^in- 
furmaliou possessing an interest, altogether outside of its scientilic 
n.«4pcct, bearing on the future of a whole race, perhaps even on that 
of civilized humanity, and attractive to multitudes of readers whom 
tho distinctly medical character of tho work is not unlikely to 
repel, 'i'hat churacLer renders it somewhat difficult to enter into 
detail. We may observe, however, that that decline of tho nativu 
American population which has been noticed, and, wo tbiuk, 
statistically demonstrated in tho casu of Massncliusotts aud some 
other North-Eastern States, is, according to the author, a conse¬ 
quence of ciuaes opor.ating over the whole of the North and W©.st, 
if not equally in the kiouth. There are physical reasons, it would 
seem, for that dread of child-bearing which has boon generally 
attributed to social inffueiices, and especially to the fact that the 
burden of a numerous iauiily fulls so much more heavily on 
American than on ICuropeau women of the upper and middle 
classes. AVithout referring to Mr, Spcncor, Dr. Beard coutirms 
some of the most striking and most cuinmonly qiiebiionod of Lis 
views, but implie.s what would have seemed matter of course to 
most students of ph^'siulogy, that the supposed diminution in tho 
fertility of civilized races is due distinctly to physical deteriora¬ 
tion, is not a symptom of stronger, more healthfully developed 
brain, but of nervous excitability and ozbaustion. Evidently the 
climate of America has much to do therewith; particular dis- 
ti'icts, especially on the dry and lofty plateau of Colorado aud 
the surrounding tei'ritories, exercising a nuluble iniluence in this 
respect. 

We have on our list two curious almanacs, both of a semi- 
political character, in other respects contrasting i>ne another as 
widely as well could be. The one deeds with perhaps the 
greatest, the other with one of tho very smallest, of civilized or 
semi-civilized States; the one with the most thriving aud risiug of 

(3) Literary Style; ami other Eisays. By W. Mathews, I.L.D., Author 
of** Getting On in the WoiM,” Ac. Chicago: Griggs A Cu. London: 
TrUbmr A Co. z88x. 

(4) Lothrop'i Library of Entertaining Ilwtary. — Sivitterland. By 
Harriet I>. S. Mackeuzi'e. iliustiuteu. RtMlon: Lothrup A Cu. 

'London: iiiainpson I.ow A Co. 

^5) Amcricitn Eervousnen; ita Causes and Coniequeucet. By Georgf 
' M. Beard, A.M., M.D. New Vork: U*. R. Rutn/un’a bens. Loaden: 
banipsoa Low A Co. x88x. 
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nations; the oth^r with one that seems doomed, ddspito its ezcep* 
tionsl'MBimilation of European civilization, slowly to decay and 
die out.' The American Almanae for i88i (6) is a sort of com- 
hb^ation of Whitaka^e Almanack^ of Dod^e Farliamewtar^ Com^ 
panionj nnd Martin’s Stateeman's Year-Book ; in ovoir individual 
point inferior to each, but on the whole affording such a compila¬ 
tion of American statistics and political information as is not^ to 
be obtained in any other volume of similar size. The Hawaiian 
Directory (7) is thrice as large, but is larded with advertisements, 
and full of a vast mass of detail interesting to no one outside of 
the little kingdom with which it deals, and, wo should think, to 
very few of Its inhabitants. All, however, that a directory can 
tell about so small a communitv it appears to tell; and its earlier 
pages contain some reall}r valuable information, such as might 
poBsiblv make it worth while to cut them out and stitch them in 
pamphlet form for convenient reference. ^ The former almpac 
might, we tlunk, by certain omissions, additions, nnd ctorrections, 
bo Eondpred thoroughly satisfactory*, might do for America all 
that the Britixh Almanac and Companion does for a limited class 
of. readers in this country, nnd Whitaker's for a very much larger 
nnd constantly increasing clieidhle, 

d^he Emerson Birthdnp Book (8) gives an extract from that 
author’s whiles for each day of the year} while on the opposite page 
is given laname connected with each date, from Pindar to Watt, 
aiid from Ji^ron to Herrick. A Besson in Love (g) belongs to the 
IlouBd-Robia Series of American fictions p^ublisliod by Messrs. 
Osgood. Mr. McDermott’s Foems from an Editor's Table (10) are 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes grotesque, and now and then, espe¬ 
cially when the author attempts to be funny, rend lijm absolute 
non8en80“Vel4.m The Farm Festivals {11) oi Will is a 

handsome volume of a much higher quality; but we are not sure 
tbat even here the merit of the illustrations does not now and then 
surpass that of the text, wliich now and then, also, uirries Ameri¬ 
can humour to the point of what to EugUsli readers seems down¬ 
right absurdity._ , 

(6) Amerirun Almanac and Treasury of Facts for the. year t8Ri. 
Edited by A. U. Spofl'urd, Lilirnrijm wf Congress. London: Trllbiier & t’o. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

T he Tictorj of Sareez-i-Aita has boon followed in tho 
natural course of things by the occupation of 
Caudahar, and Atud Khan is now master of tho city and 
territory from which, ai^o cost of n great humiliation and 
of mnch blood and tmlm, ho waa^ last year exolnded by 
England. The experilKes of that campaWn would, have 
taught a prince possessed of much less military capacity 
than Ayuu has shown the value of time, and, whatever his 
ultimate object may be, it may bo taken for granted that 
He will pursne it without delay. AVhetbcr or no ho ad¬ 
vances on Cabal will probably he decided by the attitude 
of the Gbilzais, as to which there is no authentic intol- 
ligonce; but that Sonthorn as well os Western Afghanistan 
is lost to tho Am£^:r may l>e taken as much for granted 
os anything in tho kaleidoscopic regions of tlio East can 
bo. There is no diiferenco of opinion as to the immediate 
nooessitios which this event imposes on England. After 
the conduct we have pursued to fight Ayud in the interest 
of Abdurkahuan would bo simply ridiculous, and only one 
degree more out of tho question than to fight AnpUKUAit- 
MAN in the interest of Ayuu. The great present harm is 
that the nominee of tho Engli.sh Government is hoaCen 
and the enemy of tho English Government triumphant. 
For the future two tilings appear possible, cither that 
AbdubRAUMAN will willingly or unwillingly givo up tho 
^amo altogether (in which case every Afghan and most 
iuhabitantB of Hindustau will rogard Ayud as having 
forced his way to tho throne in defiance of England), or else 
that a partition will bo efiectod. Tins partition means that 
there will always be at least ouo putuntato in Afghanistan 
eager for foreign help aiul quite iudiSerent to the quarter 
from which that foreign help comes, and that tho holder 
of tho northern provinces will bo practically os mnch a 
Russian vassal as the Khan of Uukimua. It is difficult to 
conceive how either of theso consunLiuatiou.s can bo wislied 
by any Englishman who is nob cither totally ignorant of 
the &cts or blinded by prepossessions in favour of some 
{larticular theory. 

The porsistonoe with which all Afghan and Central 
Asian afiairs are looked at, cither from a party point of 
view or from the point of view of the prepossessions just 
alluded to, is a matter most profoundly to be regretted. 
The first impulse, for instance, of all the English Govern, 
meat journals on tho arrival of the news of Karocz-i-Atta 
was one of childish self-defence. “ It does not matter to 
nothing to do with the evacuation of Can- 
** Oflnar; if it does matter and has something to do, it 
** was your fault for ever begiuning an Afghan war.” 
There can be few things more lamentable than this way 
\ tboking at questions which involve grave national 
^^interests. As a matter of fact, nothing is easier than to 
^ shoV that the mistake—to grant that it was a mistake^ 
«« of tho quarrel with Shicbb Ali has no more to do with 
the present situation than tho original misoonduct of 
AD>lf or of Noah. Keasonable politicians have nothing to 
do wi^ anything save immediately accomplished facts. 
The acoomplished facts in this case arc tho disorganization 
of A%hanMtan, the invasion of Ayud last year, the en¬ 
croachments of Russia in Eersia and Turkestan, the evacn- 
ation of Candahar. To go behind these may be very 
..well worthy of a political philosopher or an historical 
student, but is altogether idle and absurd for a statesman- 
’They which we have to deal; tho oir- 


oumstances under which wo have to act. Nor is it possible 
for all the audacity of partisanship, backed by all the 
ignorance of Eastern afl’iiir.s, too common among English 
statesnien and journalists, to deny the two following pro¬ 
positions :-~Eirst, that the battle of Kareez-i-Atta is^tfc 
bad thing in itself for gnglnnd, and a worse thing in its 
probable coasequouces ; secondly, that but for tho evacua¬ 
tion of Odpdnhar the battle of Karecz-i-Attf^ would 
never liavo happened. Tho second proposition even 
ignorance and audacity combined liavo not ventured to 
dony; the first has been sufficiently established by tho 
remarks already made. No reasonable person advocates 
a fresh plunge at this moment into Afghan affairs; no one 
who is not pos,scssod of a great deal o^ courago can assort 
tliat Afghan anarchy and Russian advances together make 
up a combination fiivonrablo to the future ponce of India. 

It is at least satisfactory, in the midst of many things* 
ijiint aro not satisfactory at all, to take note ,pf Lord 
Hautinoi'On’s observations as to the present state of 
Central AhIuii affairs. Lord Habtinoton has, in some 
ways, disappointed observers of his political career, and 
it is by no means too certain that he po.ssosses that know¬ 
ledge of Asiatic ufiairs which his position demands. But 
lie liiLS plenty of common sense, and ho is, on the whole, 
trustworthy. It is not forgotten that when Sir CifARLlSS 
IJii.KLE made his famous nnd hopelessly delusive statotUont 
ns to tho int^tions of Russia in the Candahar debate, 
Lord IIaiitington poured cold water on his colleague’s 
enthusiu.stic imagination, and went as near as politeness 
nnd expediency would permit to repudiating his words. 
Tho very frankness with which the Indian Sccrotaiy an¬ 
nounced from tho first that tlic Government did not care 
to hear or mean to hear reason about Candahar had some¬ 
thing refreshingly stmightforward about it. In replying 
to Air. Ashmuad IJaim’LEXT on Afonday night, Liord 
Hartinoton made a statement which was of some gravity> 
It has more than once been remarked how unlnckv it is 
that public (juestions of great importanco should fall into 
the hands of private mombors who, excellent os may bo 
their intentions, fail somehow to convey t. fib I|pase a 
sense of tliat. importance. Air. Ashmead speech 

on tlii.s occasion, whatever its merits may hijBbccn, con* 
tained a very great deal of matter whioL||^B|vell worth 
tho attention of tho House. The Ilou.s^^^H||r, would 
not attend to it, and Lord IlAUTiNaTON’s Had 

Sir CiiAin-Es Dilke been tho respondent, ImwoWl^rohably 
ha VO confined himself to availing himself of thil want of 
attention and fencing tho question. Lord HartingT(J^, 
liowover, while making some fau^porsonal and poHti&l 
points, spoke with unc.vpectcd grmty on the recent and 
threatened Russian encroachments on Persia and Afghan¬ 
istan. The out-and-out asserters. of the principle that 
nothing which happens in Central Asia concerns Groat 
Britain must have been a littlo disconcerted at Lord 
Hartingion's plain statement that tho Akhal annexation 
was not a matter of indifference to tho Government; that 
the question of the integrity of Persia is still less indifferent; 
that an advance of Russia towards the borders of Afghan¬ 
istan “might not bo of advantage to tho good relations of 
“ Russia and England ” ; and that tho whole subject was 
under the considerntiou of tho Government. This, trans¬ 
lated out of Minifr^terial and party language, more than 
justifies what has been said by the Jingoes, tho alarmists, 
t^ Mervons persons, at whom certain political piurtisans 
aro ^ever tired of sneering. It wonld be, of coump, too 
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mnoli to expect that Lord Habtincton shoald admit tbat Secrbtast was compelled to admit the troth of pnblielMd 
at least Hopio of tb^ thiogs tho gravity of which he bo statemonts which had alreadj done all the mischiof po»* 
fnljy adnuts are the obvioon and direct conBeqaouoe of the sible. While the matter was in the hands of the police, it 
evacuation of Candahar. It would be still more unreason- is difficult to understand whj the barrels wore removed, 
able to expect that he should trace the now Afghan trouble instead of being left in the ordinary coarse of business to 
to the same source. Novortheloss, that the evacuation was await the demand of the consignee. The inveterate 
as much the direct cause of these events as the battle of sympathizers with revolution, who nabitnally vindicatb or 
Sedan and the siege of Metz wore the immediate cause of extenuate the outrages of the Land League, and who aro 
the Bubsoquent events of the Franco-Gorman war is simply consistently anxious to exonerate tho closely allied Fenkn 
cortaiu. It was because these results were clearly fore- conspirators, affect to believe that the infernal maohinea 
seen, and for no other reason, that the evacuation was were made and sent for the purpose of producing alaim 
objected to in these columns. It scorns absolutely impos- rather than of cansing murderous explosions. A less skil- 
sible for some persons to dissociate the question from fully constructed and less costly engine would have serred 
abstract theories as to tho best frontier of India, absolntoly the purpose. It is true that a main object of the oon- 
impoRsiblo for others to dissociate it from political pr^os- spiraoy is to create terror; but one explosion would 
sessions about tho conduct of Lord NoetiibboOk or Lord frighten timid politicians more than a dozen abort^ie 
LirroN. Both these j)roc(!edingfl are merely examples of attempts. By violence, or the apprehension of violendb, 
the apparently incurable habit of looking at anything the trustees of tho Skirmishing Fund hope to bring the 
rather than tho facts. Those who did look at tho facts separation of Ireland from Bngland within the range of 
can at any rate assert, without fear of contradiction, that practical politics. Their hopes will have been enoonra^eH* 
everything has happened exactly as they predicted. by Mr. Gladstonr’s recent declaration that a disoussion on 

the concession of Homo Bale was merely inopportune. 

- - ■ . In the present temper of the American people, tho 

police may bo trusted to oxerciso reasonable vigilance for 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. the prevention of shipmonta of explosive materials. There 

I T is nnoertain whether tho Bnglish and American is, on the other hand, little reason to hope that the antho- 
Govqrnmouts have entered into any corrcsuondence on interfere with the incendiary pubhcations which 

the subjftct of tho murderous Fenian plots. Tho object collection of lunds for the Land League 

' would perhaps ho more efi'ecl ualij attained by somi-official announce that the indopondonce of Ireland will bo 

representations than by formal exohnngo of despatches. attained throngh the nso of dynamite m Jingled. 

The discovery of tlio iiilcrual machines which were landed ^ wliolesoino jealousy of interference with the free ex- 

at Liverpool a f( 3 \v weeks ago scorns to have produced a prossion of opinion is combined in the United gtatc& 
considerable imprcbHioii in tlio United States, liespectable national tendency to strong and inflated language, 

journalists have ceased to sneer at tho supi»osed suggestion ?. ?bbc speakers who would not willingly be hold respons- 
that the Federal or State Governments should “do the iblo for tho litoral moaning of all their rhetorical flourishes 
“ police work of England.” It is not tho business, nor is road even the most violent language with a tolerance 

it within tho power, of tho English police to deal with is founded on a latent snspicion that it is msmeero. 

prepamtions for murder which may bo made on American -A.ltbough Ionian exhortations to cnnie have .again and 
soil. It is possible that there may be no sufficient legal followed by fresh outbursts of villany, Americau 

remedy, for it is only within a few years that tho atrocious polificmiis are loth to connect the resnit witli the cause, 
doctrines of Nihilists, Fenians, and other gangs of assas- apologists for inaction remark with truth that the 

sins have been openly professed or even suspected to exist. Idorature ot assasKination is not studied by respecUible 
It assuredly is or ought to bo a crime of the greatest mag- who, mdoed, raiglit read the Irish ^^orld' without 

iiitude to employ the resources of mechanical skill and the Biuallest risk of their becoming accomplices m crime, 
chemical knowledge to the production of machines for the preachers of murder eught to bo restrained, if only 
express purpose of destroying persons who arS probably un- y** ^he reason that they address actual or potential mnr- 
known to tho artificer. The ruffian who latel/boasted that Although Fenians and Nihilists would not bo ad- 

his accomplices had blown up in the Botcrel an unoffending respectable private society, they are peraqnally 

sbip’scornpanVjbaasincomformodanewspapor writer, who regarded with a tolerance which seems to EngUshmen 
was not ashamed to couvorso with him, that ho would not grange. The would-be regicide Hautmann, whom Mr. 
think of causing an explosion in an Atlantic steam-packet held up as a model to be imitated in England, 

which might have some of his own friends on board. seems to be openly agitating in tho United States. 

The eflorts which have been made to trace tho con- ^ Uonovan Rossa announces that ho will wait on the 
signors or manufacturers of tho clock machines seized at Pke.sidewt after his recovery, and that Jie will appeal to 
Liverpool have not been successful; for it is impossible sympathies of Congress. It is not forgotten that some 
td say whether the braggart slatements of wretches who ago Penian delegates were formally received by tho 

profess to be engaged in tho mauufactnre of nmrderous House of itopresentativos. 

implements have any foundation in fact. The insjpeotion at The English Government has acquired a right tiO protest 
tho otitporlp hi^i probably become more minute. There was against nnlimitcd license of pablioation by the remedy 
nothing in appearance of tho casks which contained which was after the Orsini attempt applied to a defect 
tho machine Mb excite suspicion; and it is probable that in the law. The prosecution and conviction of the in- 
the nil'll I J entered by the freighter under a oendiary Mosr proved that it was legally possible to 

fictitious nra^^^Cho English authorities are not entitled comply with tho requirements of international comity 
to charge ti^iftqipiricoT^ police with inefficiency. It seems yet it is impo.SBiblo to compel the Americans to pro¬ 
to be impossibla in England to keep secrets, oven of the vide security against incitements to murder. If l^rd 
most vital importance. Newspaper agents pay high for GRAitvxi;.tiE has Buggested to the Skcretary of State reme- 
intelligence, and some official of tho humbler class appears dial legislation, he must acquiesce iu the refusal whi^h 
always to be open to a ^iho. There is something cynical will probably be given. Further pressure would Ally 
iu the uniform readiness%f editors to publish news, eveu cause popular agitation; and dislike to the pretensioiis of 
at the risk of thwarting the national policy or of pro- England would in some cases take the form of sympathy 
venting the discovery of crime. Three years ago a paper, with the promoters of assassination. English Governmdftta 
friendly to the Government of the time, caused the have offcen iu not dissimilar oiroumstanoes given offenoe 
Ministers the gravest embarrassment by printing a secret to Continental rulers. A nation which never attempta^o 
despatch which had been stolen by au occasional clerk protect its own highest functionaries fixim vituperation 
from the Fqreigu Office. In time of war English generals and calumny is naturally indisposed to legislate for the 
have now, in addition to their other arduous duties, to benefit of foreigners. At,, the present time S is espeoU^jy 
keep watch over tho Correspondents, who aro always ready desirable to abstain from proceedings which might cause 
to dlBolose to the enemy through the press the most im- a reaction against a spontaneous movement in the right 
portant information. It seems that the Government and direction. The crime , of GuiTBAU has oansed not only 
tho Liverpool magistrates were, with good reason, anxious general reprobation of politiosl murder, but a strong die- 
to keep the secret of tho importation <4 infernal machines positiou to trace the. outrage to its eause#, ARhongli 
as long as there was a, hope of discovering the guilty Guiteau is an isolated oiEMuler, and not the agent of any 
consignee; hut by some unknown channel the secret leaked faction, a strong impretston prevails that he mighty per« 
dut, and, as soon as tho whole storjt appeared in the news^' haps, not have ventured on his entsoqfnise h vt for the 
papers, ^1 hope a discovery was at an end. The H6me^ violent attacks which’bad lMen lately made on the Pabsx- 
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mm l^ a seption of tho Eepnblioan partj. It matters 
little for the present purpose whetlier tho conjecture is 
well founded. The existence of the suspicion proves that 
/ those who share it have learned to understand the con- 
between inflammatory words and criminal acts. 
A Bossian regicide could not have chosen a more inaus- 
pioious occasion for his visit to the United States than at 
the time when the PBEsinEXT has not yet recovered from 
the wonnds inflicted by an American Hartmann. The 
distinotion between Kings or Emperors and Bepublioan 
Presidents has been obliterated by the band of Guiteau. 
TThe universal indignation which was felt in England on 
the perpetration of the crime may perhaps strengthen the 
.growing disposition in America to discourage murdorous 
^jODspiraoies. A continuation of the ontrages perpetrated 
and threatened would produce a feeling against Irish resi- 
•dents in England which might have seriona consequencos. 
The mere mibit of blnstering about crimes of the worst 
^•description is in a high degree demoralizing. For tho 
distress and alarm which must necessarily be caused by 
«ven vague threats of assassination, the miscreants of 
the Fenian press and tho Skirmishing Fund have no 
consideration. 


THE* LAND BILL. 

I T wonld bo interesting to know what wore the real 
thoughts of the noisy partisans who havo lately been 
fthreatoning and abusing the House of Lords as they read 
tho debates on tho second reading of the Land Bill in tho 
Upper House. Tho romarkablo advantage in point of 
businoss'liko aptitude, no less than of intolloctual and ora¬ 
torical ability, which tho present House of Lords has over 
the present Ilonso of Commons could hardly have been 
better shown. In the protracted debates on the Bill in 
the Lower Ilonso a singular reluctance or a singular in¬ 
ability to display anything liko a grasp of the measure has 
prevailed. On the Opposition side, Mr. Girson, Mr. Smith, 
-and, in a less degree, Mr. Plunket, fought the losing battle 
with remarkable ability and perseverance; but on the side 
of the Ministry there seemed to be a mot iVordre that no 
■one but Mr. Gladstone was to say anything of importance. 
Whether tho principle was tho same as llmt which pre¬ 
cluded loyal subjects in old days from unmannerly intor- 
forenoo with their sovereign’s pleasure and prowess in tho 
obaso, or whether the silence resulted from that secret 
dislike to the measure which, ns Mr. Smith assures his con¬ 
stituents, prevails as much on one side of tho House as on 
the other, it is impossible to say. But tho light w'as as 
languid as it was long. Great praise has been given to 
Mr. Gladstone’s coudnet of it, praise which is perhaps 
rather more generous than discriminating. That conduct 
brought to mind forcibly a rule of the game of whist, 
which will bo sought in vain in the code of Messrs. Clay 
and Baldwin, but which is said to prevail in some Conti- 
uental regiments. At each deal the colonel names trumps 
after looking at his own hand. Mr. Gu dstonu’b enormous 
and obedient majority gave him a somewhat similar ad¬ 
vantage in proposing, dropping, adding, and altering the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill exactly as might best suit his coiivonicnoo 
or his wishes. The energy which enabled a man of his age, 
burdened with much other work, to go through such 
weeks of labour, can hardly be too much admired. But 
•conduct and generalship were hardly needed. The 
House of Commons with which Mr. Gladstone had to 
deal would have passed the Koran or tho Nautical 
Almanac as a Land Bill if he had bidden them to do so, 
and the knowledge of tho fact naturally took all spirit out 
of the unreal fight. 

It has been insinuated that the battle in tbo Lords was 
oqgally, if not still more, unreal, and that the brilliant 
fipeeobes of Lords Salisbury, Lansdowne, Cairns, and tho 
Doke of Argyll were mere boatings of the air—elaborate 
arguments for rejection, winding up with a lame and im- 
peteat conolnsion of acceptance. That nothing can be 
farmer from the truth is sufficiently obvious. The Peers 
are statesmen, if their critics are not, and they havo to con- 
eider tbe consequonces of their action. The proved nn- 
willingnesB or incapaoity of the Government to deal with 
Irish anarchy throws a frightful responsibility on those 
who give them the occasion of once more displaying that 
nnwiUingaess or that incapacity. It would be the duty of 
the Peers not to shrink even from that responsibility, if 
there were the slightest chance of giendin^ matters* 


There can hardly be said to bo that ohanee. The state of 
terror in which tho Whig members of the House of Com¬ 
mons are held has been suffioiontly proved, and thegexiecal 
attitude of the country toward the Bill is one of sullen and 
unfriendly acquiescence. The oommonplacos Of dema¬ 
gogues have such a rniflchievons charm in them, that, in 
case of a general election being hold to decide between 
the Lords and Mr. Gladstone, it is by no means sure 
that nnintolligcnt resentment at tho interference Of tho 
Peers might not confirm tho tottering allegiance of tho 
majority of tho constituGneios to the present Premieu. 
Tho possibility of a dangerous agitation in England 
as woll as in Ireland is therefore involved, and un¬ 
fortunately the proof that there are persons of the 
highest position ready to avail themselves of any such 
agitation is recent and unmistakable. There is, there¬ 
fore, nothing to do but to shorten sail and wait, for 
bettor weather. For it must be remembered that, nnlike 
most so-called reforms, tho Land Bill is in its natnre a 
step backwards, not a stop forwards, and as si^ch is re¬ 
trievable. In the very possible contingency of itf'landing 
Ireland in a deadlock of litigation, rack-rent, and eco¬ 
nomical entanglement, a return to the Saturnian principles 
of free contract and common sense may bo as ardently 
desired by tbo next generation of tenants as a departure 
from those principles is desired by the present. Every 
successive change in social and commercial rAationships 
which has ever been permanent has been in one direction* 
and there is no retison for l)Glicviiig that Mr. Gladstone 
will bo any more able to mop back tho ocean than any one 
of bis illu.strious prodocc.ssors in tho attempt. 

This being the case, it may bo hoped that tho wisdom 
which has already furnished a clear and exhaustive criti- 
eism of the measure ns it stands will loivo it to work weal 
or woo nriliamperod and nnmutilatcd. All tliat needs to 
bo done is to redress the most obvious and definite 
injustices and inexpediencies. There is no need to go 
the cynical length of advocating tho retention of tho 
worst parts of the Bill in order that it may do as much 
harm us possible. Some amendments are not merely 
legitimate hut necessary. Tho propositions of Lord 
Salisbury, of Lord Cairns, of the Duke of Auoyll, and, in 
a somewhat less degree, of Lord Lansdowne, show a com¬ 
plete comprehension of the situation, and would go far 
towards making tho measure an economical experiment 
rather than a simple carrying out of the motto Stand 
“ and deliver.” Lord Cairns’s amendments, in particular, 
show that knowledge of tho facts of Irish land-holding 
which is not denied even by the most hostile critics, and 
which in the Lower House was notoriously not possessed 
by a single influential member on tho Government side. 
Lord Saltsbury’.s deal rather with such defects as are 
obvious on the face of the Bill. Tho Duke of Argyll’s 

are tho most drastic of all ; and it is perhaps uot 

superfluous to point out that tho Ojiposition cannot 

be fiiirly charged with any difficulty that may arise 
from them. But tho Buko of Aiujyll’s improyed 
form of Mr. Heneage’s proposal, and of tho proposal 
for protecting those landlords who havo bought up 

tbo touant-right; Lord Cairns’s check on collnsory 
sale; and Lord Salishurt’h removal of tho present 
limitation on the landlord’s right to go into court—a limi¬ 
tation as contrary to public policy as to justice—are all of 
tho class of ameudmonts which tbo Lords may justly insist 
on. Hardly as much can bo said of the omission of tb« 
words specifying tho two interests in Clause 7 , for thoso 
words, objectionable as they aro, are of tho essence of the 
Bill. On tho other hand, tho Opposition wore wise in 
refusing to introduce the comparatively unimportant, 
and probably vexations, restriction for which Lord BDMUND 
Frr/MAURiCE liad stood sponsor in tbo Lower Houso. 
Tiioro are somo minor points, moreover, in which the 
known busiucss ability of tho Upper House may fairly 
set straight things left crooked and tangled by the 
complication of amondmonts of insertion and omission 
which takes place in Committee of tho Honso of Commons. 
That there is room for such improvement oven in the 
opinion of the Government, is evident from the numerous 
ameudments which stand in the name of tho Lord 
Privy Seal. But it seems of vital importance that 
the alterations mado sl^uld hit kept down as mueh 
|t 8 possible. To speak the plain truth, it is the priV- 
fliplo of the measure, ,and not its details, which is qb- 
ijectioiilkble and dangerous.'* .Jf* it is necessary, as it 
qertainly ijs necossofy, in tbo public interest swullovr 
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the camel of the throe F*h, it is idle to straia at gnats in 
t}ie shape of years and pounds, rights of tnrbar|’, and 
rights of digging for minerals. In the same way it may 
be argued that the hands of the Gonrt shonld be left as free 
08 possible. No conditions which can be inserted in the 
Bill as it stands will prevent the Commissioners, if they 
are prejudiced, from giving oftect to their prejudice, and 
none are necessary if they are not so prejndioed. On 
the whole, it would be impossible to define tbo differ¬ 
ence between wise and unwise amendments better than 
was done by Lord Catunb at the conclusion of bis ad- 
nairable speech. This is not a case where it is wise to 
ask for more than the asker is prepared to take. The 
amendments which tho Lords determine on introducing 
should bo few, should be dear, should manifestly not 
run contrary to the general principles of tho Bill, should 
be such as are obviously required by tho plainest reasons 
of justice and expediency. That there is room for amend¬ 
ments of this kind is certain, and tho Poors wull bo sup¬ 
ported *by public opinion in proposing them. Most of 
the alterations which have hitherto been carried scorn 
to keep this principle in view very fairly. But to 
“ potter ” with the Bill is in every way undesirable. Tho 
sooner it is allowed to go its way, and the more thoroughly 
it is allowed to do its work, tbo greater will be tho chance 
of tho p^plo of England opening their oyos to its real 
• moaning. Nor should the renewed agitation in Ireland be 
left out of the question. The jMoors have heaven and 
** mo," says Aluaxzor. The Peers have the laws of the 
universe and Mr. Paunell. At present the member for 
Cork is playing their game vigorously; it would bo a 
thousand pities if they by any mistake sliould play bis. 


EUPvOPEAN COMBINATIONS. 

XFERIENCED observers of political affairs pay litilo 
attention to rnmours of constantly shifting combina- 
tions supposed to bo arranged among the Croat Powers. 
When at long intervals alliances arc made for purposes of 
aggression or defence, positive compacts Bonieiimc.s modify 
the policy which would be in any cose pursued; but, on 
tho whole, it is the safest course to assume that every 
Goyernment will bo guided by considerations of its own 
special interest. Apparently auiUoritativo statoments 
which contravene the genoral rulo almost always prove to 
be erroneous. A few months ago tho determination of 
Greece to go to war with Turkey for the frontier defined 
by tho Berlin Conference was affirmed by an overwhelm¬ 
ing mass of respectable testimony; but tho sceptics who 
declined to believe that so gross an act of folly would bo 
perpetrated found their calcnlations justified by the result. 
The same test may be advantageously applied to the 
diplomatic activity of more important States. Govern¬ 
ments which have for tho time nothing to gain by an 
adventurous policy are not likely to entangle tboi(nsclvc8 
in alliances for facilitating aggi'ession. Tho League of tho 
three Empebobs which was at one time actually cstablishod 
was accepted by Germany for the purpose or proven ting 
an understanding between Russia and Franco which might 
have become dangerous. Nevertheless, after the lapse of 
three or four years, the League was tacitly dissolved, not¬ 
withstanding the dynastic intimacy which united the 
Courts of Berlin and Petersburg. When Prince Gobtcha- 
KOFF seemed disposed to rosont tho secession of Germany 
from the Loogue, Prince Bismabck at once formed a more 
natural, and apparently a more permanent, alliance with 
the Austrian Government. Tho close union of the two central 
Empires is the best gnarantee for tho poaco of Europe; 
and consequently any change in the present arrangement 
would cause general unoasinesB. There is no reason to 
fear that the allies will voluntarily engage in a war of 
conquest. It is strange, but true, that no other combina¬ 
tion among Continental States would bo deemed equally 
innocuous. 

Alarmists, if tbe name may bo applied to habitual 
prophets of ovil who are not always mistaken, have lately 
disoovered or suspected a meditated adhesion to tbo 
alliance of Austria and Gomyrny on^tbe part of Franco. 
Snch a combination would undoubtedly justify tbe anxiety 
which a belief in the rumour%ould create. At present 
the story rests on no sufficient evidence; and it is in itself 
highly improbable. The origin of the report may probably 
be traced * to tho approval or indiffbronce with which 
Prince Bismabck is known to have regarded the French 


attack upon Tunis. It may perhaps have been a mistake' 
to have fblt complacent satiiuaciion at tbe engagement of 
French forces in a remote enterprise which threatens no- 
German or Austrian interest. To other politioiani the- 
temporary withdrawal from adventnrons undertakinga of 
the Power which has for oenturies been the most turbulent 
in Europe had seemed a ground for unqualified satis¬ 
faction. That French vanity should once more have “boen 
aroused by a trivial conquest is not an insignifioant ; 
nor can the wisest statesman foresee the results of the 
complications iu which tho French Government is already 
involved. In tho first instance, England, Italjfr, and xnoi- 
dentally Spain, have been the only adverse critios of the 
policy which M. St.-Hilaire has alternately disavow^ 
and defended. It is not Prince Bismarck’s habit to inte]| 
fere with quixotic generosity for the protection of tire 
interests of other States. A coldness between France on 
one side and England or Italy on the other would perhaps 
not bo unwelcome to the German Government. It is not 
probable that any French Ministry would begin to extend 
tbo national territory in Africa, if it had any immediate 
purpose of attempting tho recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine. There is a wide interval between acquiesoenee 
in the African aggrandizement of France, and oomplioity 
in projects for disturbing the poaoe of Enropo. 

A newspaper Correspondent has lately taken tbe simplest 
method of gratifying public curiosity by seeking interviews 
with Prince Houenlohe and M. GAMBsm, and asking theoa 
whether a tripartite alliance has been formed or contem¬ 
plated. Statesmen in modern times are not in the habit ef 
expressing surpriso at such inquiries; but they exerciso 
their diplomatic skill in giving ns littlo information aa 
possible, except wlion pnblicity serves their own purpose. 
The interview with Prince Houenlohe led to tho important, 
statement that such an arrangement was possible, but 
that, if it had been made, it was still a secret. An in¬ 
definite answer was the best way of dealing with an im* 
pertinent question. M. Gamdetta was so far more oom- 
mniiicativo that ho repudiated any knowledge of tho 
raptured compaot; but ho was not loss m^sterions than 
the German Ambassador in giving his opinion as to tho 
probability of an alliauee. Even his disolaimcr of know¬ 
ledge of the fact was qualified by the statement that ho 
seldom saw tho Foreign Minister, though he admitted 
that the alleged transaction could scarcely have occurred 
without being brought under bis notice. The journal 
which represents his opinions has since made a violent and 
scornful attack ou M. Barth/clemt St.-Hilaibe. Some of 
M. Gambetta’s further remarks were not uninstructive,. 
though they contained no special information. An alliance,, 
as ho justly remarked, would only be made for tho fnrther- 
ancoof some policy in which tho three Powers were jointly 
interested. A chronic or permanent alliance by which the- 
independence of French policy would bo limited seemed to 
M. GAMnETTA neither desirable nor probable. The sound 
distinction which ho draws would account for the uneasi¬ 
ness which the rnmour has caused to those who boHove it 
to bo true. A confederacy of Gormauy, Austria, and 
Franco will never bo formed for peaceable or defensive: 
pnrijoaca. The conclusion of such au alliance would imply 
a forogono determination to engage in some aggressive- 
undertaking. On the whole, and as a general rule, M.. 
Gamre'J'ta desired to retain for France entire freedom of 
action, with tho contingent advantage of being ready to 
profit by any opportunity. His farther expression of a 
belief that international policy would hereaftor be regu¬ 
lated by the concert of Europe, seems, if it is oorreotly 
reported, to be incompatible with his system of political 
indepondcnce. Whenever the Great Powers, or some of 
them, fall ont among themselvos, tbo concert of Europe, 
which principally aifeota minor States, is for the time 
suspended. 

Tho frequent complaint of tho isolation of England 
reproBcnts, as far as it is well founded, the inevitable 
result of welhknowu oirenmstanoes. In the late Turkish 
negotiations all the Powers co-operated harxnonionsly 
wiih England. It is only when questions of territorial 
roadjuatuient in the heart of the Continent ooour that 
the wishes of England are likoly to be left out of 
oonsideratton. A Power which always desires peace ia 
nut a probable ally in the moseoution d ambitioiih 
designs, nor are tbe oomparatively small military resources 
of England forgotten potratates who disposo of 
gigantic'armies. It is indeed not a little surprisiiig 
that tbo Bower which is both most unwilling to disturb 
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the peace and least c;* "table of engaging in wars of 
conquest is treated with the dcferenco >yhich English 
Ministers still cocnniand. It is impossible to regard with 
satisfaction the unstable equilibrium of European peace. 
There was far more security against war daring the forty 
years which followed the fall of Napoleon. In the early 
part of the time the half-fabulous Holy Alliance was too 
much disposed to interfere for the suppression of poi)ular 
revolutions. The French invasion of Spain in 1B23, and 
the previons occupation of Naples by Austrian troops, wore 
in theraselves wrongful acts, but they led to no fcrious 
disturbance of the general peace. 11 was understood that 
a majority of the Great Powers w'onld combine against any 
one of their number who should disturb the existing sciLlc- 
ment. In 1840 Lord Palmisk.ston ofl'octually checked the 
ambitious projects of Franco by uniting the other five 
Powers in opposition to M. Thiers’s Eastern policy. The 
place of the old European concert is inadequately filled by 
temporary combinations whicii are at all times liable to be 
disturbed. The tribunal of the Great Powers has not 
ceased to exist, but its functions are changed, and it 
confines itself to such operations as iho settlement of 
frontiers between Turkey and Montenegro or Greoco, The 
principal security against war is now the enormous co.st 
in men and money of military operations. The raastora of 
colossal armaments are afraid to set them in motion. 


JiGYPT. 

S IR CITARLES DFLKE, in answer to a qno.stion put 
by liord liECiiVJJ, stated that the English Govern¬ 
ment had roceived no application from the Khedive for 
assistance in caso of a revolt, and that, so far as was known 
in Loudon, no such application had been made to the 
French Govoriiraent. That ihoro should havo been any 
occasion to ask such a question would seem extraordi¬ 
nary to any one who had not followed tho recent course 
of Egyptian history. To those who havo I'ollowed it 
nothing could seem more natural than tlie qui*.slion of 
Jjoid JJeci'ive. There is some danger of a rovolt in Egypt, 
and if the revolt broke out, it would be of a kind which 
it would need aid from Avithont to suppress. Tho 
Egyptian army is in a very disorganized state ; and, if its 
want of organization went a little further, it might cease 
to bo organized at all, and become a band of disattectciil iu- 
Burgeuts. That an army should get out of hand, and bo 
ready to turn against its nominal emplo^'crs and chiefs, is 
a Berious thing m any country. Rut in Egypt it would 
be a very serious thing indeed. For in Egypt tlicvo is not 
iho smallest element of resistance to a disiilTccted army. 
There is tho Khedive, and a few foreign Pashas, and a 
population which would not stir .a finger to protect itself, 
or its country, or iLs Sovereign. There is a sprinkling of 
foreign residents, all civilians, full of jealousies mid sus¬ 
picion as regards each other, and without any common 
centre, tic, or principle of action. There is nothing like 
an array within the army, a portion of the military force 
that can he set against tho rest, faithful regiments ready 
to share the fate of their master, like tho Russian regi¬ 
ments who saved the dynasty at the lime of tho accession 
of Nicholas. The Khedive has no Janissaries, and it is 
doubtful whether he has oven a bodyguard whom lie can 
trust. If tho army revolted, it would probably revolt in a 
body, and would do whatever its accepted chief or chiefs 
told it to do. It might in a few days make itself 
master of tho whole country without a struggle. It only 
consists of about fifteen thousand men, and noither the pri¬ 
vate soldiers nor the officers havo any knowledge of military 
matters or any experionceof war. But fifteen thousand men, 
with arms in their hands, compose a powerful force when no 
one else is armed, and it does not require much military 
knowledge to threaten or shoot down people who do nut 
and cannot resist. A military rovolt in Egypt would have 
as certain a prospect of success as the instigators of such 
a revolt could wish for, if they had only Egypt itself to 
think of. But those who might be inclined to head such 
A revolt know that they havo not only Egypt to think of. 
Punifihnxent might come from London or Paris or Con¬ 
stantinople, bat it would oome from some quarter oataido 
ilgvpt, and sooner or later the^ would themselves be shot, 
uMt therefore, all things considered, they do not think it 
worth while to revolt. 

Bnt recent events have shown that there are at present 
grave msons for regarding the Egyptian army with 


anxiety. These reasons go back for some distance 
of time. Tlie present Khedive has now been just two 
jears Khedive, and he was mado Khedive because 
tho protecting Power.s got his father deposed, and Ihiuail 
was deposed because ho set himself to shake oft*-the 
Protectorate, and tho beginning of his attempt to make 
himself independent was his getting rid of tho Nubau- 
WiLSON Ministry by rousing his soldiers against them. 
Tho soldiers bad something substantial to com¬ 
plain of, for they hod received no pay for nearly 
two years ; but they would havo borno their hard 
lot with the habitual submisslvcncsH of Orieutals, had 
it not occurred to Ismail that they might bo used to free 
liim from a Minister who, in his eyes, was tho symbol of 
foreign supremacy. It was suggested lo the soldiers that 
it was NuiiAU Pasha who Avas keeping them out of their 
pay, and giving to foreigners wluit Avas duo to them. 
They niobliod this treacherous Alinistor, and then the 
Khedive, instead of upholding the man whom ho had 
entriistKl Avith authority, coolly observed tliat the incident 
showed that Nudau had not tho oonfideiico of the popula¬ 
tion, and that ho, :us tho isithcr of the eountr}^ could not 
keep in ollieo a Minister Avhom the country wished to see 
dismissed. A vivid sketch will bo found in Mr. Dicky’s 
volume of tho long-suft’oring or meekness Avith which the 
protecting i’owcrs acccjded this deliberate challeiigo ot 
their authority. Scone after scene siieccedod, interesting 
enough, but mostly with an interest of a comio kind. At 
hist tho Khedive was deposed, and accepted liia deposition 
like a lamb. Even had be Avished to resist, he could not 
havo relied on his army. It is a peculiarity of iho 
Egyptian army that it is uevor of any use to any ono. It 
had just renewed its oath of fealty to Jiim when ho w'as 
deposed, and with perfect indiffcrcrico it renewed its 
oath of foalty to his succoshor. Things got better iu 
Egypt, and means being found to pay tho army, 
eveiythiiig wont on ploasatitly till the early part of this 
year, when tho Egyfdiaii ollicers thought that they would 
like to improvo their position, .and asked for tho dismissal 
of some Tarkisli and Circassian ofticers, lo whom, oh the/ 
alleged, all the best things were given tlirongh the favour* 
iti.sm of the Court. Thrioof the ringloadors were arrested, 
and then the regiments with Avhicli they Avoro connected 
marched to the prisou Avlioro tln‘se ofiieers were coiiliued, 
released them, and, finding no ono lo oppose them, began 
to instruct tlie Kiir.DiVE as to Avhsit he bad got to do to 
content them. Tlioy did not, howc^ver, begin with 
the Kiildjvk, but with llie I’’nMich Consul, M de lliNO, 
who, in a vein of cITusive gooil-natiire and lordly suporioi il\, 
treated them as the busVof injured men, tlircvv over bis 
English coiloigueand tho Khldivi:, and told tliem nil llic 
great things lie, as represcniing their true fiiend Fram*c, 
would do or get done for them. For tlii.s monstrous jiieee 
of iudiseretion he was sub-sequoutly rceulled by his Go. 
vcrnnient. jMr. Malet, the Engli.^li Consul-Oeiieral, he- 
haved in these dillicult cireuiindanei's witli much ^irnJnl‘^s 
and diseretioii. lie avouIcI do noliiing apart from tnc 
Khedive, but in conjunction Avith llie Khldjne lio gut the 
men to make a nominal apology, and 1 <j say that tliev 
would trust tho Khedive to re<lri-.ss any grievance of 
Avhich they justly complained. iJub they hatl la.stod 
power, and eoiild not get tin; taste out. of tlieir moiillis. 
Since tlieu the army has asked and obiainod one con¬ 
cession after unoLher. It asked that tlio Minister of 
War should bo dismissed, and ho Avas dismissed. It a:iked 
for higher pay, and got it. It then asked that it should 
be allowed lo elect its own oilicers, and even this astonish¬ 
ing demand, which brought to an end anything like ilis- 
ciplino and control, received a humble assent. It seems 
to havo now taken into its head that it would like to re¬ 
cast tho Civil Service, so as to ])luce lame and nnmeritorioua 
people ill a proper degree of subordiu ition to tho gallant, 
defenders ot their country. The ainiy is, iu tact, within 
a point or two of governing Egypt. .It has asked ami gnt 
so much that it secs no limit 10 what it ui.ay get lui tiiei' 
by asking. 

When an army gets into this stale of anarchy, there is 
no effectual remedy exccqit to disband it. Egypt has no 
occasion for an army at all. What it wants is a small, 
eftective gendariueric. Much money would be saved to 
Egypt, and a source of serious danger to tho Khedive and 
the country averted, if the army altogether ceased to 
and, as there is probably not a soldier in the army who 
has not boon made to servo by being torn away by Ibrco 
from his village, the man might bo not unwilling to go 
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to tbeir homos. Bnfc they aro very unlikely to go quietly 
if they avo made to go; they will probably follow their 
officers blindly, Q.nd the oiUcors aro very much interested 
iu not allowing tht; army to bo disbanded. How, then, 
is the disbanding of tiio army to bo began, and still more 
how is it to be liniHlicd ? An army ilnsbcd with repeated 
triumplis, and having put tho weakness of the CJovorument 
to tests of increasing cogency, is not to be dispersed unless 
there is some one to say that it must go. In Bgypt there 
is no one who can say this. The Khisuivk cannot say it, 
the Ministers cannot say it, and the English and French 
Consuls-General cannot say it. An English or a French 
sergeant, with a dozen of bis own men at his back, could 
say it, and tho Egyptian army might melt away in a day. 
But thcro is no English or French sergeant iu Egypt, and 
the KnEPiVE and the English and French Governments aro 
equally l^3lnctant to allow these forerunners of foreign 
armies to appear. If the Kuedive applied for military 
assistance to-ilje protecting Powers, ho would bid farewell 
to tho possession of that fraction of indepondcnco which bo 
retains, and to those hopes of a much larger znoasnro of 
independence which ho is known, or, at least, is commonly 
believed, to cherish. Neither tho English nor tho Fi'onch 
Government would allow troops to bo sent by the other 
without insisting that troops of its own should go too. 
A joint military occupation would lead to the most serious 
complicutiuns, and would strain, to a very dangerous 
extent, the relations, which are already somewhtft pre¬ 
carious, botWeen the two Governments. The resource of 
a^iug the Porto to intervene remains ; but it has 
long boon a maxim of both England and France that 
Turkey shall not he allowed to interfere in Egypt. It would 
be very didicnltto get the Turks out if they once got in, 
and there would be a constant rivalry at Constantinople 
as to which Power shonld exercise the greater influence in 
determining what tho Turkish troops in Egypt were to 
do. If thei‘0 really was a military revolt iu Kgypt, the 
protecting Powers would probably find they bad no choice, 
and must pat it down. It is tlie perception that this must 
bo tho end of a revolt that for the present averts it. Bui 
tho rolnctanco with which the Powers would intorlcro, and 
tho still greater reluctance with which the Kiiudive would 
see their interference, prevents any precautions against a 
revolt being taken and has prompted the acquiescence of 
all parties in concessions being made to tho army, which, 
if followed by the still greater and more dangerous con. 
cessions which are demanded, or are sure to be demanded, 
must end in a revolt or in Egypt being subjected to a 
military despotism of a very vulgar and jjornieioas typo. 


LORD SHERBROOKE ON BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

L ord Sherbrooke has never boon w.mting in 
the courage which loads men to attnek conventional 
ideas; and now that ho is untrammelled by ibe thonglit 
either of office or constitnonts, this virtue has the freer 
course. Tho shield which ho has last struck is Bankruptcy 
Law—bankruptcy law with no definite article prefixed to 
it and no limitation to this system or that, but bankruptcy 
law in the abstract. Lord SulTwEHuoke cares nothing 
nbout refined disLiuctions between one bankruptcy law 
and another. Tliey are all bad. Each in turn has hud its 
special vices, but not one of them has developed any 
special virtue. The law which existed down to tho be¬ 
ginning of the present reign was illogically hard upon 
men who were unable to pay their debts. It made an ox- 
ception in favour of traders, and thus created the system 
which has since attained such tremendous proportions, but 
it rigidly shut out every one els© from this solitary harbour 
of refuge. This distinction has long disappeared. To be 
Tnii.<^ft a bankrupt is now the right, under certain circum¬ 
stances, of every snbjcct of tho Queen, Unfortunately tho 
extension of this right, whatever it may have donefor debtors, 
has done nothing at*aU for creditors. Two plans for dis¬ 
tributing tho bankrupt’s estate have been tried in suc¬ 
cession, and neither has answered the end which Its 
framers hod in view. In the first instance tho properry 
was handed over to officials. “ Tho army of bankruptcy,” 
savB Lord Shbbbuooke, “ was complete in all its parts, and 
“ the very model of a perfect and welLordorod depart- 
“ ment.” Its single fault was one that “ in no degree 
“ injured tho symmetry of this splendid system.” It was 
merely that “ a great deal of money went into it, but very 
“ little came out?’ At length the creditors grew disgusted 


with the poverty of the rosult, while the Government pf 
the day wore shocked at the dishonesty of the method 
employed to attain it. The bankrupt’s estate was now 
handed over to tho very persons who had most interest 
in making it yield tho largest possible dividend. “ It 

seemed as if the riddle had been at last read, and the 
“ working of a bankrupt estate was about to take its plao*o 
“ among the exact sciences.” The fault of this reasoning 
was that it treated the creditor as a man moved by only 
one sot of conBiderations. It is true that he wants to . 
savo as much as ho can from the wreck, but it is 
also true that he does not care to spend muoh time 
over a process which mnst at best be nnoertain. More 
than this, ho is a little ashamed at his own want of 
judgment in trusting a man who has failed. “He., 
“ does not like to pose as an unsnooessful man, still 
“ less ns a man who has been taken in,” and tho effect ' 
of his dislike is that ho puts the whole bnsiness from him, 
and leaves the bankrupt's estate to be appropriated by any 
one who will relieve him of the trouble of getting it in 
and distributing it. The person most willing to bear this 
burden is usually the dishonest trader—acting of coarse 
by an agent. “ The bankrupt flourishes, and the creditor 
“ loses his dividend, under the influenoe of a fiUse psyoho- 
“ logy.” 

The Government now seek to revive the system under 
which the bankrupt’s estate was dealt with by a court. 
Lord Sherurooke makes some passing criticisms on tho de¬ 
tails of Mr. Cuambeui.ain’s Bill, but he naturally feels but a 
languid contempt for a measure which, from his point of 
view, has no right to exist. He has, indeed, a short way 
of dealing with bankruptcy, but it is not one that can 4j0 
called a bankruptcy Jaw, except iu so far as that name can 
be given to a statute which would simply repeal all 
previous statutes and set up nothing in tlieir place. Lord 
SiiEiijJUOOEE’s doctrine is that iu bankruptcies tho creditors 
aro just as much in fault as the debtors. The debt could 
never have been incurred unless the credit had been first 
given. “As every man is free to keep his money in 
“ his pocket if he pleasefl, in judging of such trans- 
“ actions moral considerations aro quite out of place, 

' and no intervention of penal law is demanded.” 
When tho creditor comes to Parliament with a demand 
to be avenged of his debtor, Lord Sueubeooke would have 
Inm told that it is his own fault that the relations of 
debtor and creditor over grew np between them. The 
creditor was not compelled to lend tho debtor money, or 
to trust him with goods. Ho did so beoauso ho thought 
that the transaction would yield him a profit. Among tho 
oloments which entered into his calculations was, or ought 
to have been, the probability that tho debtor would repay 
the money or give him tho value of the goods. It is a.4 
much the creditor’s business to estimate the value of this 
probability as it is the debtor’s basmess to estimate the 
chance that tho money or tho goods which he has had 
advanced to him can be laid out at a profit. Lord Sheb- 
JJKOOKE declines to see any difference between tho two 
oases, or to recognize any right in the creditor to reoovor 
from the trader tho loss which bis own folly has brought 
upon him. To make this process legal is “ to punish the 
“ borrower because you were so imprudent as to trust 
’ him.” Consequently, he would repeal the existing 
bankruptcy law and enact no new one. Ho would shorten 
the period within which debts can be recovered, and daring 
the continuance of that period ho would leave creditors to 
enforce payment on the principle of first come first served. 

If a commercial code were being drawn np for the first 
time there would be something to be said for Lord SnsB* 
bcooke’s sagge.stion. The surest way to avoid bad, debts 
is to have no debts at all; and, in proportion as the means 
of recovering a debt become fewer, the tenamtations to 
allow one to be contracted will bourne less. Probably, if 
there been no machinery provided for the distribution 
of a bankrupt’s estate, the great ho^ of creditors would 
not have been appreciably poorer. The money has been 
eifuctnally disposed of, but very little of, it has come into 
tho right hands. But creditors who have been brought up 
in the hereditary oouyietion that it is the basiness of the 
law to protect them against, their own want of judp^ent 
in determining whom to trust cannot be expectw, xn. the 
absence of conclasive axperienoei to display this anblisi»e 
common sense. 'the failnro of a ^rtionlsir meth^ 

has bcou demonstrated they may be wBling.to ahandonit; 
and not a single roioe h 9 § been raised iu defenoe «£ the 
system which the Government pi^posetoabcUahwheaefpv 
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they can fiuda mre Session for ilie purpose. The nnfitness of 
the creditors todistribateabankrnpt’sedtato Has been demon¬ 
strated ; on that point, therefore, they retain no misleading 
hopes. Bat, as regards the unfitness of the Government for 
the same work, no such conclasive proof has been supplied. 
Wh^ should it be impossible for lawyers and ofilcials to 
administer a bankrupt's estate with as much honesty as 
they bring to bear upon an infant’s estate? No one 
accuses the Court of Chancery of eating up the properties 
which it has to control, and there is nothing in the nature 
of things to make the Court of Bankruptcy less scrupulous. 
The &Unre of a single experiment is not enough to con- 
yinoe creditors that the end to which that experiment was 
directed is unattainable. If it is thought expedient in the 

K ests of the commercial community to entrust the 
sters of justice with the division of the debtor’s 
estate, there may be some means within our reach of 
preventing those ministers from appropriating tho lion’s 
share of the property to themselves. If such means exist, 
there is a reason for not abandoning the search for them, 
of which Lord Sherbrooke takes no notico. Even if the 
system which would abolish bankruptcy by abolishing 
debt is abstractedly tho best, wo may still be anxious that 
tho Government should not at ouco plead guilty to tho 
charge that it cannot onsuro that its ministers shall be 
decently honest. There is another reason which should 
make us hesitate before taking Lord Suerurooke’s 
advice. Ho argues as thongh the one object 
of a bankruptcy law wore to prevent bad debts 
from being contracted, and in order to do this he is 
willing to go the length of discouraging debt altogether. 
Is it •to tho interest of a mercantile community that he 
should have his way in this respect ? So long as debt is 
tho word employed, tho answer to this question may ap¬ 
pear extremely simple. So many commonplaces have 
been ottered as to the benefits of ready-money payments 
that wo can hardly hope to got beyond ihoir influence. 
Bub what if the word credit bo substituted for tho word 
debt ? Hero wo at onoo come within tho range of a set 
of rival commonplaces. If debt has been tlio object of 
unqualified blame, credit has been tho object of equally 
nnqualiliod praise. "Set the two terms refer hut to one 
transaction. Credit cannot exist without debt; and if 
credit is tho very life of trade, debt 1ms an equal title to 
bo so described. Lord Sherbrooke claims for his plan 
tho merit of making trade safer and thoreforo more pro¬ 
fitable. lie may not perhaps have given sufilcicnt weight 
to tho fact that tho dimensions of trade ns well as its 
security must bo taken into account when calculating 
gains. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


T he Convention which has boon concluded between 
the Commission and tho representatives of the 
Transvaal Boers is apparently reasonable; but tho most 
satisfactory circumstance in the transactioTi is that it has 
been found possible to make any kind of settloment. 
The Triumvirate, if it had not boon disposed to act in 
good faith, might have inferred, from tho nmnuer in 
which the war had been terminated, that tho English 
Government would be disposed to abandon any of its 
demands in preference to tho risk of another rupture. It 
is true that there is still a considerable English force in 
the neighbourhood of tho Transvaal; but, except for purely 
defensive purposes, it would have been almost impossible 
to roanme hostilities. There was a much better reason 
for fighting at tho moment when tho armistice was sud¬ 
denly announced than there could be at any later time; 
and the Boers might have taken it for granted that 
obstinacy could expose them to no worse danger than that 
of postponing tho final evacuation of their territory. For 
those reasons the late reports of disBonsions between tho 
Commissioners and tho Boer leaders seemed not incredible. 
It^was said that several articles of tho proposed Convention 
had been rejected by tbe Boers; and a personal objection 
raised by the Commissioners to tho intervention and presence 
of one. of the Datoh jaegotiators seemed likely to create 
serionii The terms which have been now ar- 

raofi^d fhll toehort of the oonditions which wore contained 
in £i^ s ,bnt ft wof not desirable 



to the natives within and without tho Transvaal must have 
been by common consent passed over in silence. Only last 
week Mr. Gladstone was understood to state in tho Honse 
of Commons that tho English Government would exercise 
a protectorate over tho Transvaal natives through tho 
agency of tho liosidont. It was at the i;ime pointed ont 
that such a division of power would bo wholly inconsistent 
with independence; nor, indeed, had Lord Kimberley 
definitely suggested to the Commissioners so auainalouB a 
scheme. Mr. Gladstone appears to have correctly antici¬ 
pated tho mode in which the Convention would deal with 
tho natives beyond tho frontier. Tho wholo controversy 
seems, in tho opinion of both parties, to have been finally 
oxhanstod, for it was bolioved that the territory of 
tho Transvaal would bo handed over to the Hopubli- 
can Government at tho beginning of the present month. 
It is nevertheless agreed that tho Convention shall not 
bo valid until it is ratified by the Crown and by a 
Volksraad to bo summoned for tho purpose. Tho English 
ratification will bo easily obtained; but grave oomplica- 
tiona might arise if tho popular Assembly wore to repu¬ 
diate the arrangoraents of tho Triumvirate. The contingency 
is happily tho less probable because the English troops are 
not to evacuate the territory before rntilioation. It is also 
agreed that, if the Volksraad rejects the treaty, the .Engliali 
sovereignty is to revive. 

Tho provision that all State property, except ^jinuitiona 
of war, taken over at tbo time of annexation shall bo 
transferred to tho new Govornmoiit is probably not of 
practical importance. Tho Slate Treasury at that time 
contained only a few shillings; but thoro may be a few 
mod(3st public buildings properly belonging to tho C-foveru- 
inont which may at any time be established. It is less 
easy to understand the declaration that tho English 
CloviU'umcnt will pay for damage caused by tho troops and 
tho Republic for darnago caused by tho Boers, l*rivntc 
claims, confined to oases of injury, are to bo subject to tho 
final award of three persons named in tho Convention ; 
and indirect claims, such us those which might be founded 
on depreciation of the value of property, are rightly ex¬ 
cluded. Tlio I 3 orr Government is to assume liability for 
tho debt to tho estimated amount of 400,000?. It is not 
staLcd wbelber, in case of default, tho creditors, who 
will not bo gratified by ilie substitution of a new secu¬ 
rity, are to bo iiidoranifiod by tho English Goveniuiont. 
Mr. GtiADSTONF/s statement as to the relations of tho 
Suzerain with tho natives in tho Transvaal may ])crhaps 
have referred to a body called tho Native Location 
Commission, of which the English Resident is to bo a 
member. As tbe President or Vice-President of tho Re¬ 
public and nnotlicr reprcjsentativo of tbe Hoers will 
alw’ays form the majority, the influoiico of tho Resident 
will ]3robably bo nugatory. Native location seems to 
mean tliat the natives may hold land, but it is ex[jro 58 ly 
declared that they can only acquire a titio through the 
Commission. K tho Boors choose to exclude tlie native.^ 
from the possession of land, tbo protests of the English 
member of the Commi.ssiou will have but little oficct, yet 
it is barely possilile that tho nativo.s may derive some 
advantage Irom tho advocacy of their claims by one of tho 
Comiriissiori. Tlio functions of the Resident are strangely 
defined as corrcsjionding to those of a Consul-Uenoral. 
As it is of tho essence of ci>nsular authority that it should 
bo exorcised in a foreign dominion, it seems stningo that 
tbo powers of an otliccr who will repro.sent tho Suzerain 
should be compared to those of a fuucbionary whose duties 
are confined to protection of tho interests of his country¬ 
men under an alien Government. It may be admitted that 
the objection is mainly thcorotical. After tho restoration of 
independence, it bccamo impossible that an English Resi¬ 
dent slionld possess, inordinary circumstances, the political 
authority which is associated with tho title in the native 
States of India. Ono important right is, nevertheless, 
reserved to the representative of the Suzerhlu. In time oi 
actual or'apprehended war between tho Suzerain and any 
foreign State or native Power, tbo Resident will bo entitled 
to movo troops through tho territory of tho Trjinsvoal. 
Ho is also to have exclusive control over external rela¬ 
tions ; and it is clear from other articles of the Convention 
that native tribes beyond tho frontier of the Transvaal are 
included among foreign communitic.s. It is I'xpressly 
provided tbat tho iudependeuco of tho Swazic.s shall be 
rf^qgnizod; Secocoeni aud his follow'ora are to be I bor- 
and tho boundaries of their locatiou are to bo 
. unnooessary, or perhaps useless, to refer to 
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tbe Zulus ; but ihoy aro not unlikely to give trouble. A 
pretender to the siieepssion of Cetewayo has raised a eon 
.sidci'fible force ; and JiniN Dunn had asked the permission 
of the Knglish nnthoritics to rcsi.st his attempts. 

'JTie rights an^ property of ICnglishmeii settled in tb 
Transvaal aro protected, as far us verbal stipulations form 
a Booority. Tiio.se of them who' hare actively exhibited 
loyalty to the English (Joverntnent will, if the terms of 
tbe Convention me ob.scrved, he guarani cod in the enjoy¬ 
ment of civil rights, including possession of property 
English-speaking citi/uns of the llepublio will have no 
tochnioal claim on the good ollicos of the Resident; but. 
if they are unjustly treated, they will probably be able by 
his l^ieans to coinmunicutc! with their forinor Government 
on which they have a strong moral claim. English sub¬ 
jects living in the Transvaal will bo under thu protection 
of the Resident in his consular capacity. It is not ioi* 
probable that disputes will hereaftor arise as to the 
allegiance of Englishmen whom the Republican Govorn- 
moi^t may claim as citizens. A double or doubtful nation¬ 
ality is, in imperfectly civilized countries, not uii- 
froqnetiily a convenience. English subjocts will bo 
exempt from compulsory military service, and they aro 
to bear no burdens beyond those which are imposed 
on the citizoDB of the Republic. The Boor Government 
may perhaps hereafter rotuso to recognize the privileges 
of permt.nont settlers who may desire to retain their Eng¬ 
lish allegiance; but it is usoles.^ to anticipate complications 
whiob can scarcely bo anticipated in framing a diplomatic 
or legislative instrument. By a valuable article of the 
convention it is provided that no difforentlal duties shall 
bo imposed on English produce. The Volksraad might, if 
it thought fit, enact a protective fariR; but under the 
treaty it must accord to England the privileges of the 
most favoured nation. It is not likely that, at least for 
the present, the Republican Govcrnnient will impose duties, 
except for purposes of revenue. The governing part of 
the community consists of rich freehold farmers, who will 
not be exposed to the competition of foreign agricultural 
produce ; and they have no disposition to engage in manu¬ 
facturing industry. Any indu.strial enterprise which may 
bo attempted will probably bo undertaken by adventurers 
from the Eugh'sh colonies, who will exercise no political 
power in the Transvaal. The guarantees against nominal 
or real slavery are, as far as words go, complete; and it 
is possible that a definite prohibition of all practices of the 
kind may bo more or less operative. No other part of the 
Convention will have so strong an interest for a largo and 
respectable class in England; and it is probable that the 
professed opponents of slavery will be but imperfectly 
satisfied. The alleged kidnapping of children, and tbe 
domestic servitude which is disguised under the name of 
apprenticeship, have been long maintained in defiance of 
domestic Jaws and of the treaty under which the indepen¬ 
dence of the Transvaal was recognized. The crimes which 
have been committed may perhap.s havo boon exaggerated, 
but the existence of compulsory servitude has l|^en fully 
proved. The Boers may perhaps have at last learned that 
none of their institutions or customs is so likely to cause 
fntnre infringements on their independence. 


oOxMrjrruTVE examinations. 

TTIHE system of substituting competitivo examination 
-L for patrounge is too firmly e.stabliBhcd, is too popular 
with the public, and too welcome to those who without it 
would havo to bear the di.stastcful burden of patronage to 
permit any thought of its being abandoned. With all 
its drawbacks, it may also be said to do more good than 
barm to the general education of the country. For the 
most part the conduct of the system is in the hands of 
the Civil Service Commission, and it is impossible to 
overrate the zeal and intelligence with which the Commis¬ 
sion sets itself to do justice, to bring out what is best in 
the best candidates, and to bring good sense to check the 
abuses to which the system is always exposed. Bnt the 
system is becoming a very far-reaching one, and raises 
questions which aro outside the particular mode in which 
tbe examinations are themselves conducted. One of the.se 
questions was started on Wednesday by Mr. Gohst in a 
disoussiou on tbe selection of naval cadets. The last 
Government did away with the system of entrance by 
competition which it found in existence when it entered 
office^ and bad recourse to pure nomination, subject to the 


nominee being ab]p to pass a test examination. The 
object of this change was not to get more patronage, but 
to prevent more children being subjected to the strain of 
excessive and premature work. The preseut Government 
has returned to the kind of competitive examination which 
prevailed when Mr. Gladstone was pioviously in office. 
The competition is not open, for only those candidates 
can try who have received a nomination permitting them 
to compete. For each vacancy three or more little tojs are 
allowed to compete. The object of tbo limitation is a purely 
social one. It is inieudod to prevent any lad becoming 
a naval officer whose parents are not in a position to 
have some means of getting at the First Lord. But this 
opens so wide a field that patronage properly so called is 
in abeyance. An iufiuential parent does not think it woi^ 
while to use liis iufluonco merely to got bis child the rignt 
of going into an examination in which ho is sure to 4 >e 
lieaten. One of the worst effects of the patronage system 
is also avoided. Tho patron is subject to such extreme 
pressare from infiaential people that he not only fiills up 
vacancies in accordance with their wishes, but is very apt 
to invent vacancies in order not to disappoint them, it 
is to tho artificial creation of vacancies in this way in past 
times that tho present block of promotion in tho navy is 
largely owing. Under the present system there is no 
pre.ssure of this special kind. All that the First Lord is 
asked to do is to put a candidate on the list for examina¬ 
tion when a vacancy happens in the natural order of 
things, and bo aud the candidates wait until a vacancy 
occurs. 

Bat, fur the very reason that the competition is wide 
enough to do away with tho evils of patronage, it is also 
wide enough to carry with it all the evils of competition 
among children. What those evils are needs no explana¬ 
tion. It is a bad thing for the body and mind of even a 
clever little boy to bo stimulated by the eagerness to ob¬ 
tain a prize, and to bo toxed by tbe concentration of much 
work into a little time. Mr. Tkeveltan said, in reply, 
that it was quite possible so to conduct the examination 
that a candidate shall not succeed by what is generally 
called cramming. It may or may not be a popular de¬ 
lusion that there is a secret art possessed only by crammers 
which enables thorn to foresee what questions will be 
asked, and to teach stupid boys exactly how to answer 
them. Perhaps after all tbo house of a crammer 
is only a school where there is little or no plfty* and 
wliero individual attention is given to each boy. But no 
secret art, as Mr. Trevelyan remarked, can enable a little 
boy to translate, with only tbo aid of a dictionary, a piece 
of Latin which he has never seen befure. Tho evil of tho 
competition of children is not that thoy aro induced to 
learn badly and superficially what they ought to learn 
well and thoroughly, but that they learn twice as much as 
thoy ought to learn in a given time. What is to be said in 
favour of tho naval competition is that it is only a drop in 
tho ocean of general competition which is going on, whatever 
may be tbo system of appointing naval cadets. All 
tho innumerable scholarsbips by which little boys are 
admitted to a privileged position at a public school are 
stimulants to overwork wliioh throw tho tiny stimulant of 
naval competition into tho shade. Every year the number 
of these scholarships increases, because a school that has 
no scholarships cannot attract the amount of clever little 
boys which, for its own well-being and roputo, it desires 
to have. Nor is it at all difficult to invent scholarships; 
for it is easy, under some faint disguise, to tax the stupid 
boys fur the sake of the clever ones. A slight aud unnoticed 
contribution from the many provides for the few. Nor is it 
easy for parents who are indifferent to the money to 
allow their boys, if clover, to keep out of the stream of 
premature competition. The master of the school for 
little boys naturally concentrates his attention on the boys 
who are going in for scholarships, aud who will do him 
credit, and the boy who is not to be sent in for a aoholar- 
ship thus misses the best teaching that the school can give 
him. The whole system of sohoJarships at publio schools 
for children, of soholarshiiiB at the Universities for lads, 
and of prize fellowships for young men, hangs tocher, 
and influences the tone and oharaoter of modem wglish 
edneation much more powerfully than tbe substitution of 
competition for patronage. 

The only question that remains open is the age up to 
which obudren shall be protected against oompetiuon. 
If parents lilmd it, there seems to be no reason why the 
masters of private schools should not generally instituto 
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entrance scholarahips into thoir admirably conducted 
homes. The parents of tho stupid boys would be de¬ 
lighted to find the money if some little disguise, such as 
that' of giving two eggs at breakfast instead of ono, Was 
adopted; a child of nine would win the great Smith 
Scholarship, while a lessor child who had, perhaps, been 
prevented doing full justice to himself by a sadden fiood of 
tears would occupy the tamer but still honourable position 
of Prozime Accessit. With what fond triumph would 
a doting mother explain to a lady friond that her 
Johnnie was within a pockethandkerchief of being the 
Sy4TH boy of his year. Fortunately, oarly education is 
Sfill to a largo extent under tho control of parents who 
do not need pecuniary assistance, and who shrink from 
seeing a promising boy blighted by early buocoss. Tho 
cbiofs of the navy, at any rate, can fix tho age at which 
the children for whom they arc rcsponsiblo sbiill compote. 
Mr. Gorst wished that tho competition for the navy 
should bo entirely open; bot then be also wished that tho 
age at which tho competition took place should bo 
postponed, and that cadets should have iinishod their 
schooling and be ready to go to sea when they woro 
appointed, instead of, as now, being kept after thoir 
appointment on board tho Britammij which is really 
nothing more than a particular kind of school. The differ¬ 
ence between limited and open competition for tho army 
and navy is almost nominal, for as long as the necessary 
preparation is as expeusivo ns it is now, few poor men can 
get th^ir sons in, and as long as ofiicers find it difficult 
to live on their pay, no sane poor men would wish 
to get their sons in. As to postponing the date of 
entrance, Mr. Tuevklyan was rciilly in accord with Mr. 
Gobst. But ho urged that the system of beginning 
the naval education of cadets when they wero little 
boys had always been tho English system. Tho first 
navy in tho world has always caught its future ofliccrs 
when they wero just out of the nursery. It is a 
standing boliof in tho profession that it is hecanso the 
offioors were thn.s taken that they have played their part 
so admirably, and Mr. Trevelyan will not lake on himself 
to say that tho belief is iinfoauded. He thinks, liowovor, 
that the schooling they receive might be condciiRcd into a 
much smaller space of time than is given to it at present; 
that in a year and a half it might bo finished, and that 
then the boys might bo sent to sea, and allowed to forget 
their books. From this tho transition to sircepLing tlnnn 
when they havo done their schooling seems not a very 
difficult one. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

T he sin of tho French Government in teking the 
e]ector.s by surprise has already been forgotten. 
When an election is only three weeks distant there is no 
time for quarrelling over any qno.stion which is not im¬ 
portant enough to afiect tho result. Even those who have 
said the strongest things against Ministers for anticipating 
the contest by a lunar month cannot affect to think tho 
aot so serious that the judgment of the country must be 
taken npon it. From that point of view it is so much 
surplusage, and as such it has boon promptly pnt aside. 
The result baa been to leave the field of controversy a 
little barren. There is no positive issue before tbo electors. 
Tho Extrorao Left will look for one either in the abolition 
of the Senate or in the separation of Church and State ; 
but there is no chance that either (piesbion will havo un 
appreciable share in deciding tbo complexion of tho next 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate enjoys the great ad¬ 
vantage of being elected by a very large constituency. It 
is true tho prooess is an indirect one. But the election 
even of a delegate has its interest for those who take part 
in it; and every peasant in France would probably feel 
that ho bad lost a moaus of making his wants known if 
there wero no longer a great Con noil of tho communes 
in the return of which ho might bear his part. It 
is a further difficulty in tho way of a revision of 
tho Constitution which should have for its object the 
abolition of the Second Chamber, that unless the process 
is to be efiected by revolutionary methods the Sonato must 
bo consenting to its own death. It must vote for tbo eon. 
vocation of the Congress in which tho question is to bo 
raised. There is no reason to suppose that the Senate is 
possessed by any such snicidal tendencies. Upon this pro¬ 
posal, at all events, the Conservative Senators might com¬ 


mand a substantial majority. Nor is there anything to- 
indicate that tho country is di.spo8ed to adopt the violent 
courses which can alono raako tho consent of the Sonato 
an unnecessary adjunct to a constitutional change. What¬ 
ever the electors may think of tho institntions under which 
they are for tho time living, they have apparently no wish 
to BOO thorn violently upset. Ah regards the separation of 
Church and State, tho electors aro equally well satisfied 
with things as they are. They havo not been in tho least 
offended by tho mea.suro8 already taken against tho Church, 
for they have no lovo for monks, and no objection to seo 
their neighbour’s liberty restrained. But they seem equally 
without any desiro to seo tho attack carried further, and 
they would probably dislike having the uUorriativo pre¬ 
sented to them of doing without religion altogethor, and 
paying for its offices out of their own pockets. To kll 
appearance, thereforo, the character which the Eztromo 
Left will try to give tho oloctions will only bo affixed to it 
in tho largo towns. Tho party will hold its own in tho 
now Chamber, but it will not bo appreciably strengthened. 

No doubt this conclusion will havo to bo greatly modified 
if JM. Gamubtta sliould make either of these questions his 
own. After tlio utmost possible allowance has been made 
for the essential conservatism of tho French peasantry, 
kl. Gamuetta’s personal popularity romuins a sufistantial 
fact, and his accession to any party must bo an immense 
temporary gain to it. M. GAMUF.m’s declaration in favour 
of the revi.sion of tbo Constitution or tho abolition of tho 
Concordat would certainly scciiro tho return of a much 
more iladieai Chamber than tho present Republic has yet 
seen. It is probable, however, that thL.s result would be 
brought about rather by omissions to vote than by votes. 
Tho electors who felt that M. Gamretta liad disappointed 
them would not support the candidates ho reeomniondod, 
and they would not havo the time in which t.o muko up 
their rnimls to support Opposition candidates. They would 
full back, therefore, upon that eon.slniit weapon of French 
political discontent- uhstention. Tho Chamber would bo 
Radical, but it would bo a Chamber representing only a 
minority of Freneliiuen. There is no present roason, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that M. Gamisltta contemplates any such 
change of policy. Undoubtedly the rejection of the Scrutiu 
dc lifitr and tho composure with which tbo action of tbo Sonato 
has been received by tho country havo])laccd him in a posi¬ 
tion of some flillicnlty. Jte has, in etlbct, offered himself as 
tho hiaiU r of the Motlorntes; the MoileratoH have refused, 
noL oxaclly to be leil by him, hut to he led by him on his 
own ttiiMiLs; and \ct lie cannot for (jver remain poised, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, htjtwoon the ^Moderate and tho Extremo 
LlI'Ls. But thcru i.s reason to believe that M. Gamhetta 
is too thoroughly convinced that tbo French people arc at 
bottom unti-i evolutionary, and tliat any politician who 
credits them with any different sentiment is certain, in tho 
long run, to have liis ini.stako hroiiglit liome to him, to bo 
tempted into further identifying liim.self with tho Radical 
party. Jle will trim his sails to tin' last inomrnt ho u.s to 
eatcli then* support; but, when the last nioinent comes, ho 
Avill steer avvay on his separate course. Whether Ik! will 
succeed in getting togi'ther a working in.ijority without a 
raoi’o po.'.itivo duelaralion of policy than ho seems at all 
anxious to put out remains to be seen ; but, so far as bis 
plans can he divined from tbo licjuihUipir Ffanraitse^ he is 
liopelul on this head. Tho business of the electors, says 
this journal, is to create on the 2ist of August a Govern¬ 
mental majority. They may do thi.s by going backwards 
or by going forwards. 'J’hcy may sirongthen cither 
that section of tho iModerato Ijclt which approaches 
most nearly to tho Left Centro or that sectiou 
of the Advanced Left Avhich approaches most nearly 
to tho Mudoiato Left. Translated into pnictioal lan¬ 
guage this is an exhortation to give tho preference to 
caiulidatcH Supjiorted by tho group which calls itself 
tho Republican Union. If tho elcelors follow this adviire 
M, Gamreita will no doubtcon.sont to take office whenever 
it is offered him, and as .soon as this fact is umiersto(<d it 
will probably not be long before ^I. Feruv is invited to 
efface himself as tho ]>leasuntcr ailernative to being 
effaced. If, on tht> other hand, the eleetors return u 
Chamber which is scarcely distinguishnhlo from the actual 
Chamber, it is not easy to foretell tho result. On tho 
prinoiplo that like causes produce like effects Franco 
would bo delivered over for another four years to the same 
succession of weak J\iinistries which she has secu for the 
past two years and a half. It seems scarcely possible, 
however, that M. Gambeita would ruu tbo risk of thus 
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overstaying his market, and ho might be forced to fortzin- 
late a policy and trnst to its acceptance by the country to 
oonviuco M. Gukvy and the Senate of the need of a 
dissolution. 

It is quite possible that the almost unnoticed existence 
of Prince Napolkon has had an important share in deter- 
miningM. Gamdetta to take office whenever the Ilepublican 
majority can be brought into line. For a time it seemed 
doubtful whether bo looked forward to being Ftimo 
Minister or to being President. In the latter cose he 
would certainly have laboured for a revision of the 
clauses in the Constitution which make the President 
irresponsible, and vest his election in tho two Chambers 
flitting as n National Assembly. M. Gaaibeti A would hardly 
care i’or the form w’ithout the reality of powtM*, and a Pro- 
flident cannot have the reality of power unless his claim to 
-call himself the reprc.scntativo of tho nation is as good us 
that of the Legislature. A position similar to that enjoyed 
by a President of the United States is one that would have 
many attractions for an unibitions Frenchman, but if it is 
only to bo gained by direct popular election tho chances 
of fiucccssfiu rivalry must be taken into account. It can 
scarcely bo doubted that if Franco had now to oloct a Pro- 
Bidciit by universal sufCra^^o, M. G amueii'a would bo returned 
either lAjopposcd or by an enormous majority. But if 
M. GAMTtEiTA were to fail in tbo exercise of power, Prince 
Napolrom might be a formidable competitor at the next 
Presidential election. When a nation has to decide be¬ 
tween one man and another, there is no room for tho 
cross intrigues which give au element of uncertainty to tho 
best arranged election of ropre.sontativcs. This at all events 
is the one cud which Prince NAPOiitON thinks worth striving 
foK In his letter to the oommitteo formed for keeping before 
the electors the paramount importance of restoring to tho 
people its inalienalilc right of appointing tho President of 
tho Republic and the Senate, ho declares that he accepts 
tho duty imposied on tho heir of tho Navoleons by so 
many popular votes—tho duty of demanding that the 
French people shall elect their rule’’. In tho interests of 
tho Republic M. Gambetta i.s probably wise in declining 
to make ibis demand his own ; and tho only alteriiaiivo to 
doing BO is to call upon tho electors to make a strong 
Ministry possible. 


THE LIVERPOOL FENIANS. 

T he conviction of M^Geatii and M‘Kevitt for attempt¬ 
ing to blow up the Liverpool Town Hall may make it 
somewhat more dilHcuIt to lind agon is for the execution of 
tho Fenian dcBigns against England. The members of tho 
Society which has passed sentence of death on Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and cborishos a peculiar hatred to English public 
buildings, profess to bo altogether indifTcrent tb what may 
befall them in their own persons. It is allowable, how¬ 
ever, to doubt whether this impassive attitude will, in all 
cases, be maintained in pTOsenco of a possible sentence of 
penal servitude. Among the Russian Nihilists the case is 
diiloreni. They seem really to foi-ego every chance of 
escape, and to be content to perish thomsolves, provided 
that tliey can cn.suro that their enemies shall perish wdth 
them. Rut tho Russian Nihilists have had a very different 
measure of provocation dealt out to them. They live in a 
society which is rich in permitted abuses, where criticism even 
of tbo mildest kind has long been prohibited, and whore the 
punishments awarded are proportioned rather to the temper 
of tho Government at the moment than to any cousidorationof 
tho nature of tho crime. Here are all tho elements which on* 
gender re(ikle8.s violence, but there is not ono of them which is 
presout among the American Fouians. They cannot thom- 
selvcB bo sufferers under tho Irish land laws, for both the 

B ials and tlie agents are ordinarily residents in the 
I Slates. They have not as yet been prosecuted for 
any of the iueitemonts to murder which daily appear in their 
newspapers, and the two men convicted at Liverpool on 
Tuesday are tho first who have tasted tho useful severity 
of the English crirniiial law. There is some reason to hope 
therefore that in disabusing M'Guath and M'Keviit of 
the notion that- a bomb can be placed against tho wall of 
a public building without any risk to the amiable 
onthusiast w'ho makes himself tho instrument of his 
country’s vongcauec, Mr. .lustice Lodes and tho Liver¬ 
pool jury have done a real public Bci'vioo. Unfortunately, 
(the trial led to no disclosure of tbo system upon which 


these miscreants proceed. The case for the proseontion 
dealt chiefly with the pursuit of the men who had been 
soon by a constable in the act of placing tho hag which 
contained tho bomb against the wall of the Town Hall. 
For the purposes of oonviotion this was a point of the 
utmost moment; but its importance was at an end as soon 
as tho conviction had been obtained. All that ooedd he 
discovered as to tho antocodents of the prisoners was that 
they had been living in Liveipool for two months, that 
they had made the bomb in their lod^ngs, and that ono of 
them was tho agent of a paper of 0 Donovan Rosba’s, 
while the other had occasionally spoken of his oonnezion 
with tho dynamite propaganda in America. There'^ 
nothing in all this to suggest any new precautions againjiH/ 
similar outrages. Except in so fur as the news of the 
sentences passed on M*Gbath and M‘Klsvrrr may serve to 
warn off imitators, wo are no moro secure now than we 
wore before they were tried. 

Tho prospect is ono that becomes more unpleasant the 
more steadily it is looked at. Probablv, indeed, the intel¬ 
lect of O’ Donovan Rossa and his friends is not quite equal 
to their wickedness. And this consideration snggests a 
largo perconiago of failure to a small percentage of snocess. 
But oven this small percentage of success may do ns irre¬ 
parable injury. Tho deatrnotion of the Liverpool Town 
Hall or the Houses of Parliament would bo only a question 
of money. But there is no certainty that the designs 
of those American Irish would be restrained by {esthetic 
and historic considerations. They would pull down West¬ 
minster Abbey or burn tho National Gallery, and*do so 
all tho moro readily if tiioy bad wit enough to realize 
ihab the injury they were inflicting was beyond reparation. 
They have not hitherto shown much skill in bringing 
tbeir machiuos into position, but in this respect they may be 
learning wisdom from experience. At all events, it is not 
safe to assume that their blunders will bo repeated os often 
as their crimes. It appears, too, that they are making 
great improvements in tho construction of the machines 
which they employ ; and it is obvious that increased per¬ 
fection in this respect adds not only to the destructive 
force of the instrument, but to the security of tho man 
who applies it. It is very much easier and safer to fix a 
bomb which will explode by clockwork six hours after it 
is wound up than to fix ono which at once begins to smoke 
in a way that betrays what it is designed to do. No 
ordinary amount of watchfulness can onsuro a public 
building against this kind of attack. There must be an 
absolute cordon drawn ronnd it within which no unknown 
person is allowed to move about except where he can be 
watched by tho police on duty. Even if buildings of 
extraordinary national value can be protected in this way, 
there is no reason to think that tho ingenuity of their 
assailants would bo oxbaustod. The destruction of human 
beings is as much an act of warfare as the destruotion of 
BO much brick and mortar; and a clockwork bomb, placed 
over-night in a market, might be set so as to explode with 
tremendous cilect at tbe busiest moment of tbo morning. 
The loss of the Dolercl shows how eflcctively these new 
machines may bo employed if a member of tbe Society 
happens to he for a short time a seaman in tho Queen’s 
service. He has only to desort or to get leave as soon as 
ho has set his clockwork for a certain hour, and the catas¬ 
trophe follows almost inevitably, while he himself appa¬ 
rently incurs no danger. It does not much matter whether 
any alternative e.\planation can be sugj^ested in this par¬ 
ticular case. The facts are quite consistent with the hypo¬ 
thesis of Feniauism; and, though O’Donovan Robba may 
be lying when he claims the deed as hia own, there 
is nothing to show that he is not speaking the truth. 
When wo read such ravings as those extracted by tho 
Standard from O’DoNOYAN Rossa’s journal, it may at first 
seem idle to treat them soriously. The description of the 
trial and sentence of Hr. Gladstone, with its interlarded 
capitals, resembles nothing so much as tho proceedings of 
that famous society of which SrM Tapperitt was president. 
The slow rising of “one of the Directors—^he holds an im- 
“ portaut position in a wholesale importing house in New 
“ York,” tho record in blood-red ink in the secret book, tho 
calling up of the “ Gladstone death motion " at a later meet¬ 
ing, tho stem and determined looks, the deeply breathed 
“Ay,“ the low burning gae, are precisely the incidents which 
Dickens would have borrowed,as more hamorously appro¬ 
priate than anything he could possibly have invented to tho 
dark designs of his spindle-sbanked apprentice. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is another side to the busineBB. The actors in 
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this Bcene may intellectually an4 morally bo hardly higher 
than xinnsaally mischievous moukoys; but science bas 
armed them with extraordinary powers. Ono of the 
ghastliest murders in fiction was the work of a manlike 
ape who had accidentally got possession of a razor, and no 
limit can be set to the disasters that may conceivably bo 
wrought by ape-like men who have got posscHsion of 
dynamite. 

What is to bo done in such circumstances as tboso ? It 
is proper, no doubt, to urge upon tho United States 
Government the importance of making diligent search for 
the makers and exporters of these niachineH, and it is so 
completely their duty and their interest to comply with 
fcur representations that no doubt can be entertained of 
'tie result. But it is equally proper and more useful to 
bear in mind how very little any Government can do to 
prevent a crime which consists in the inanufiteturo of 
machines, ono element in which is in itself quite iiinocoiit, 
while the other udmit.s of being conveyed in a liuiulrecl 
different ways. If dynamite conld only lie hidden in 
cement barrels, it would bo easy onongh to search every 
barrel before it was put on board. In that case, however, 
it would bo easier still to examine every barrel before it 
was landed, and there would b(5 no need to ask the LTniUMl 
States Government to do the work of our own Cnstom- 
houso ofiloials. But dynamite need not bo concealed at 
all. It may bo imported in a tlionsancl seemingly harmless 
shapes, and have its equally harmless little clockwork 
niovcmont affixed to it after its arrival. It is eminently 
an affair in which wo most helji ourselves. If tho enemy 
cannot bo defoatori in Ungland, there is little chanco of his 
being defeated on tho other side of the Atlantic. How he is to 
be defeated hero is a more difficult question, espeoiall y as the 
method whicli first suggests itself is ono to which English- 
inori have a great and natural distaste. It is tho men who 
import these machinos, not tho machines thorriselvcs, that 
wo must try to get at, because if tlieso men could once be 
filled with a HCiiHo of constant insecurity, they would pro¬ 
bably be less willing t-o offer their services to the Society 
w'hieh sits at home at case in Now York while they arc 
risking their liberty, if not their lives, in England. If the 
Jliiheu.s Corpu.s Act were suspimdcd in the ease of all 
person.s suspected of being mixed np with these dynamite 
enterprises, the Goveriiineni would at least be armed with 
a power -which would bo useful, because it would be 
icriouA and uncertain. 


CO.SMIC lilSIOTIO.N. 

A mong other mnsons for not getting rid of tlie Ohristian reli¬ 
gion wc do not remember th:it Swift m(jnti<in8 iho ditliculty 
of providinjv a cheap substituto. Tho innoeont Freethinlfora and 
fritiblcs of his time were likely to he inonj influenced hj^ tho fear 
of losing a standing butt of iiioii of -wit. Ibl^ now tho various .sets 
of advanced people who iigrco on only ono topic-^1101013', 
Ohrialiiuiity is played out—uro in rcalfy valhur an ntfecting quan¬ 
dary. They lire by no means men of wit—indeed, they nil reaeaiblo 
each other in a siugidav lack of the sense? of humour. They are 
extremely roapcctablc, their inUsiitioiLs are oxcolleot, and they are 
])Gr8unded that a ehoap substituto for Ohristianitv is what nilver- 
lisemcnta call “a felt want.” It is not the simplest thing in tho 
world to start a new religion—a thing that has never }’ct been done 
without considerable discomfort and self-sacritico on the part of 
tho founder. Yet cheap substitutes are ofTored on every side. 
While these mrely seem satiafactory ti? the more Philistine, with 
his blind and bigoted nttnchinent t(» exploded Dagons, still less 
does each inexpensive substitute command tho respect of tho 
friends of some other mixture. Pos.«4ibly the inventors of 
Tledozone and of Zoedone entertain no lofty opinion of the rival 
liquors, and the patentee of the last now thing iu shoddy batter 
b s f? probably a settled conviction that olcoraargnrino can never 
really satisfy human yearnings at breakfast. 

An eloauent paper of Mr. Frederic IlaiTiaon’s in the August 
number of the Ninetacnth Cvnhiry aptly illustrates these prolbs- 
sionsl rivalries. Mr, llarriaon is an agent for the llcligion of 
Humanity, and a friendly periodical admits that bo despises 
cosmic emotion and pantheism oven more than ho contemns the 
creed attributed to 6t. Athanasius. confess that we know 
but little of cosmic emotion considered n.H a substituto for (Jhris- 
tianity. It is very difficult for a plain man to keep up with the 
march of relimour invention in this prolitic ago. The new n?- 
ligions succeed and do not resemble each olber. A few years ago 
VTO had Miss Oobbe, determined to be creative and conatructivo, 
determined, as Emerson says, to brace us with affirmations, and 
not to leave us among barren negations. Miss (Jobbe’s religion, 
and that of other creative and constructive geniuses, was compared 
by Mr, Arnold to the British College ol Health, ‘‘which does 
Credit^ perhaps, to tlie resoui'ies of Dr. Morrison and his disciples, 


but falls a good deal short of one’s idea of what a British College 
of Health ought to be.’* In fact, the new churches were merely 
very tiny dissenting chapels, and certainly fell short of a high and 
perfect ideal. 

To remedy this fault, it is probable that various new relinons 
have been 8tart<?d, and have waned away like fiowers that pliuLi 
unseen. We confess that, if it had not been for Mr. llnrrison*s 
eloquent and desirurtive criticism, we should not have been aware 
of tho existence of cosmic emotions—^by the way, a recent poet 
spells cosmic w’ith a K, which ^nves tlio thing more than ever the 
ail* of something patent you might buy at a speculative barber’s. 
From wliat Mr. Harrison says, it is plain that cosmic muotion is 
one of the things that a certain set of people think it necessary to 
“ get.” In serious coloured circles, in America, the ono thing 
nec«?8sary is to “ get religion.” In Bostou, IJ.S., some people 
“get” dynamite; others addict themsclvcN to “getting culture,” 
Cosmic emotion, at least in thi.s. country, is most readily got by 
going ont on a lino night and viewing the starry lirmaraent. 

Then,” says Mr. Harrison, “the oxliansted spirit feels almost on 
the threshold of immenFity, and half believes that each instant tho 
heavens are about to break open to their highest, and those human 
eyes ai*o about to know the reality of the Unseen. We have all 
known that mrjmtjui,” adds Mr. Harrison, perhaps too sweepin^ly, 
and he goes oil to observo that “ we have lain down with a delicious 
void in our luMirts.” That void, if we are nut mistaken, is cosmic 
emotion. But, as Mr. Harrison observes with force and truth, the 
B(!naation of a delicious void, and all the either sensations which 
precede and acconipaiii it, are not religions. “Is it enough to 
guide lives, to curb passions, to give light to despair, flncouquer- 
able force to soeietie.s, nations, races h ” Tlainly a void, how- ’ 
ever delicious, cannot do that, and if only religions can 
do that, cosmic oinotiou is not a sufficiimt basis for reli¬ 
gion. Here it may be observed that, if Mr. Max Muller’s 
tlieory of tho origin of tree and river and mountain wor.ship is 
correct, tbese forms of religion hiul their source in cosmic 
emotion. Early man felt a sense of awe and mystery in the view 
of trees whicli were ever so inncli more high than he, and lived ton 
times ns long. Ifivers aiul hills impressed him in much tho same 
wa3*, ao he took I0 wor.^hipping these phenomena. If this theory 
were coiTcct (and it must be roinenibcred that Mr. fcipeucer’s 
tlioory is quite diileit'ni), ro.suiic omotionaliMls would be luturning 
to the religious couditioii of the nncestor.s of the race. 

Mr. llarrisiin brings various nrgiuneuls against tho disciples of 
tho religion of cosmic emotion. That emotion is apt, it appears, 
to result in n hind of seutiiuenlal optimism, a vague geuerul noliof 
that “ tlie All” is all right, “a very big thing,” us Mr. Harrison 
reverently says, and a conviction that things in general will 
“ come round and bo all square,” as some ono says in Ble4ik 
Homo. Mr. Harrison points out that there is uol'iing in the 
nsp<‘Ct of tho Cosiiiua which gives grouuda for this opinion. 

“ Waste, ruin, conflict, rot are about us everywhiire.” They 
arc, indeed. Beauty and harmony do not have it all their 
own way “in those regions of space whero tliey loll u9 suns 
explode and disappear, annihilating whole solar systems at once.” 
Thus “tho All,” though distinctly “ a big thing,” as Mr. Harrison 
tells us, is ciTiiiinlv rather mixed. Hot is nbeiit ns everywhere. 
And, even ivliere the wiU’ld is beautiful, it owi-s tliat bejiuty, Mr. 
Harrison savM, chiefly to man. l’oi‘Ls Jiavo taught us to enjoy it. 
Practical n^riculluiihls, landscape gardener.'^-, and otliers have 
trimmed and attorned it. “ Tho fl<»\vers, the forests, the planta¬ 
tions, the iiieiidow.s, the uplands waving with corn and poppies, 
are tlio work of man.” Js all this quite scienfificall} correct? 
Some cvolutitoiiats aver that tho credit of cn^ating flowers is due 
to birds or butlertlies ; we are not certain which, but wo incline 
to butterflies. Tlie forests, ngain, arc they tho creation of manP 
Mr. Glad.stonn can fi'lJ a tioe, but can ho make one.^ Who 
planted out All^tva^ia? Certainly not tlie imconstructivo race 
whom tho lirst Fnropoau voviiger.s found there. The Alps, the 
snow, tho rainbow, loo, are beautiful; but wo do not understand 
tho sense in wliieli they caii lie called tho works of miin. Mr. 
Harrison has too dogmatically got rid of tho old theory that 
“(rod made the couniry and man made the town.” But Mr. 
ITarrison is craftily leading up to the doctrine which is to supers 
sode cosmic emotion. “ I'Ijo earth was a grisly wildorness till man 
appeared,” and that is a gentle introduction to tho recomnionda- 
tiuu of the Ileligion of Humanity. 

The arguments against cosmic emotion have been stated. 
Nothing comes of it, it docs not lead to anything, it cannot direct 
or inspire society, and it is base.d on the misconception that there 
is a good deal of bonul v not created by man, and that beiieficunt law 
is present, and ultiiuatcly victorious in tho universe. Mr. Hurrison 
asks-what good can come of “ any of tln'se sublimities ” at moments 
when, in old days, roliLdon was invoked ? What do the fatherless 
and the widow caro for sunsets ? Will tho debauchee lie converted 
by the SAveet influences of the Pleiades ? When the enterprising 
burglar is not burgling, does he roally care to hem* the pleasant 
rivers run ? When *■ tho demon of nunrehy is gnashing its longs 
at the demon of despotic cruelty,” is ho moved to .sweet solemn 
thoughts by tho contemplation of Orion? No more than the 
chamboTitiaid, according to Mark IVaiu, is moved by the idea of 
a jfutiirn. As cosmic emotion cannot do what it’ is tho main 
business (according to !Mr. Harrison) of religion to do, ns it cannot 
improve daily life, where are wo to • look for a snh.stituto ? 
Why, to the Koligioii of ilumanit}*. 

Thus wo lind Mr. Harrison taking his stand on the old ciintro- 
versial ground of curates in conflict with sceptics, of Mr. Mallock 
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in controversy with Positivists. People will not be g^od unless 
they believe what I believe, sa^ Mr. Ilarrison and the curates. 
What Mr. JJarrisoii believes in w life for others. ** Whilst one 
niotber sirujrprlinjf to save one child wore left on this mere fleck 
of dust in the countless procession of the aims, the devotion of 
that poor creature to her otlsprin^, the love and trust of her child 
for her protecting' parent, have a deeper religious meaning^ than all 
the music of spheres, or the mystery of the cosmic forces. 
There, where these two are cowering together in trust and 
love, there are still /i/s for others, labour for others, endurance 
for the sake of something not our own, a senBc of reverence and 
gratitude for protection, conquering pain and lea|nng over death. 
And if we are to seek tiio sources of religion, the ideal of religion, 
in the rushing firmament of suns, or in the withering waifs and 
strays of humanity, who are yielding up their last breath in 
mutual trust and love, we shall have to look for it in them [t.c. the 
withering waifs], for wo can find it only in humanity, and in 
the world around us ns the sphere and instrument of humanity.” 

Mr. Thackeray found it necesHavy to warn his childish readers, 
after some remarks of King Valoroso, that ** blank verso, I need 
not say, is not argument.” Nor is the eloquoneo of Mr. Harrison. 
According to that writer, the world was a grisly wilderness before 
the arrival of humanity, Hut the cave-bear, we believe, preceded 
the advent of humanity. And it is absolutely certain that a she- 
bear, if deprived of her cubs, displays all the emotions in which 
Mr. Ilarrison finds the sources, and apparently the sanctions, of 
religion. If all men and women wore dead, and only a maternal 
Pblar bear, her cub, and a wolf were left on this more Heck of 
dnst in the^untlesB procession of the suns, and if that wolf at.- 
"tackod that bear-cub, the devotion of the she-bear to her otrsnring, 
■and the confidence of the oilsiiriug in the she-bear, would l>o ns 
deeply religious as over, llumauity has nothing to do with the 
business. Religion, on this showing, is ns old ns the maternal 
instinct in ptorodaetyls and rhypophagons. Thus humanity is not so 
peculiarly worshipful ns J\li'. Harrison would have us suppose. And, 
even if we accepted his religion of luimnuily, whore is its practical 
force 1* The demon of nimrchy who gnaslios his fangs, as Mr. 
Ilanison says, at tho demon of despotic cruelty, is very likely a 
believer in the religion of humanity. Hut he goes on gnashing 
his fangs all the same. Or, if you choose to try tho debauchee 
with the religion of humanity, will he bo more moved than ho was 
by the procossion of tho oquinoxos.P Not he. ITo will point out 
to Mr. ilarrison that humanity is no more universally beautiful 
than the Uosmos at large, and, even when bo finds beauty, be does 
not regard it in a religious and prayerful spirit. Humanity wo 
have always with us, its inilueuccs arc ceaseless throughout life, 
and it by no means interferes with tho operations cither of the 
demon of anarchy or of the glutton and the cheat. In fact, good 
people will be good, and bad people bad, and both will find irreli¬ 
gious excuses or religious snnclious for their conduct, while the 
world stands. The general idea of humnnity influences, and will 
influence, perhaps even a sraallor nuiuhcr of people than are 
morally aflWted by the conclusions they choose to draw from 
cosmic emotion.” 


NORTHAMPTON’S PRIDli:. 

T he last reported words of Mr. Bradlnugh on the 4.th of 
August, a day over memorable in the annals of freedom, are 
reported to have "been “at any rate Northampton should fet-l 

S oud.” It is not often that wo find ourselves in agreement with 
r. liradlaugh, hut on this occasion wo are disposed fb think that 
he was quite right. Northampton by electing and rc-electiug bini 
has shown distinctly the kind of man it wants, and the kijid of 
rformances it wants from him. The town of shoemakers must 
very hard to please if it is dis-^atisfied with the performances 
of Wednesday lost. “It is hard,” the Norlhamptonites may 
fairly argue, “ to secure a really distingiiished representative; one 
who is obviously and oiuincutly first in his own line. We have 
done this. We have got a mciubor who is ready to present to 
the House of Commons ideutically the same appearance as 
that which an excited person of the opposite sex presents 
occasionally in the streets or at the door of a public-house. Like 
her, he screams and scratchcB, hustles and collars. As in her case, 
it takes a vast numerical superiority of force to overcome his 
gallant defence. Like her too, iil least according to the.authority 
of the revered Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he ends in a 
dead faint. Now it is not every member who is prepared to reduce 
himself to the level of a police-court virago, therefore let us bo 
proud of having such a unique representative.” Indeod, tho only 
sulqect which might dash the pride of Northampton is the reflec¬ 
tion that she might have had two representatives Bimultaneouslv 
hustling the police and collaring the messeugors. A moments 
thought, however, must show tho men of Northampton that this 
is unjust to Mr, Lnbouchero. “ Ho works his work, 1 mine,” the 
sitting member for Northarautun mav say. Thackeray long 
ago pointed out that in the iionoursble profession of rooking 
there were diversities of operations. Only one man can 
actually win the money, others can look over the victim’s 
hand, advise him to double the stakes, drive him down to the 
Oity to sell out, &c. ^o, too, even Mr. Bradlaugh requires a 

partner inside the llouse to argue the cose, move resolutions, draw 
teaiB from the iron cheek of the senior member for Birmingham, 
and so forth. Aon omnia, See. The merit of Mr. Labouchere 


may he less shining than that of Mr. Bradlaugh, the parts he j^ays 
may have less action and dihmatio force about them. But 
Northamnton is justified of both her members, and ought to he 
proud of DC^th. 

London and England and the world have * been copiously in* 
vited by Radical nowspapen to weep for Adoaaia, to oewail the 
solution of continuity which manifested itself hi his coat, and 
to drop the frequent tear ever his broken atylographicuen. It la 
to ha feared—and a nerusal of Mr. Qladstone's oracle, the pro* 
vindal press, makes tiie fear still stronger—that the world has 
declined to weep. If it does not laugh very much, it is simply 
because the comedy is of an extremely low order. If one 
of the afomsaid viragoes began to brawl upon any gentleman^s door¬ 
stops in ordinary life, be would send for the police, tell bis servants 
to help them, and get her convoyed to her natural horoe-~the police 
station—but he would not be much amused at the pr^edingj-| 
That is what the Speaker did, except that, with or itnpolitio i 
mercy, Mr. Bradlaugh was “ left coming in a chair instead of being ' 
domiciled in Newgale. Tho House of Commons is, of course, to 
be sincerely commiserated in the matter. In public as in private 
life, it is always possible for a man or a woman wno has 
little to lose to give a great deal of pains and annovanco to 
those who have much. It is certainly unpleasant for the House 
to know that Mr. Bradlaugh is prowling about with a tail of 
ragamuffins, and that at any moment there may be an unseemly 
equabble at its doors. The unpleasantness, however, is unavoid¬ 
able BO long as constituencies are sufficiently lacking in self- 
respect to send to tho House candidates who have no business 
there. Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct is, of course, perfectly intelligible. 
He had lost bis cau.'ie in tho House of Commons, he had lost it in 
tho courts of justice, he had lost it oven before tho very friendly 
tribunal of those Radical oi^gaus of opinion which were dif^usted 
at his tergiversation in the matter of the oath. A bold stroke was 
necessary, and it has been very fairly successful. The remarkable 
inielligonco of the beforo-meulioned organs has come to the* con¬ 
clusion that Mr. Bradlaugh's willingness to brawl and bustle at 
tho door of the House is sumohow a disgrace to the House itself. 
Mr. Bright—sinco Mr. Bradlaugh is not an Irish landlord—has 
felt his bowels of compassion moved over bicn; the seeds of a now 
agitation are sown, and the hand of the Govonimont is once more 
forced. All this, of course, is exactly what Mr. Bradlaugh wishes. 
To persons of his stamp notoriety is in a good many senses the 
bieath of life. Mr. Bmulaugh was losing this notoriety; he haa 
regained it at the cost of a torn coat and a broken pen- 
no very high price to pay. Tho squabble of Wednesday has, 
it need hardly be said, absolutely nothing to do with the consti¬ 
tutional question at issue. Tho Houae of Commons, tho courts of 
justice, and last, not least, Mr. Bradlaugh himself, have decided 
that at present no macliiucry exists whereby he can take lus seat 
for voting purposes at the present time, if he can overthrow this 
decision by half ibrotlling au usher and getting himself into an 
unseemly pickle, a new, short, and most efficient way to the House 
has certainly been pointed out. 

To do tho Uovermuont justice, their former conduct in tbe 
matter bos reudered it almost impossible for them to do any¬ 
thing now without plunging themselves deeper in the mire. 
But they cannot be congratututod on their nehaviour either 
d propoa of Mr. Bradlaugh's Trafalgar Square meeting or 
d propos of the brawl in the Lobby. There was first the 
question of the Trafalgar Square meeting. That tho Govern¬ 
ment wero not within their discretion in refusing to prohibit 
that meeting we by no moans intend to maintain. In the 
abstract there Is no way of keeping tbe riffraff of a great city quiet 
more ollbctual than letting them “ meet ” just as they please. A 
few thousand roughs and badauds (the estimates of fifteen or 
twenty thousand %vhich wore made were, let us say in passing, a 
ludicrous exaggeration) might have jostled and bowled, applauded 
Mr. Bradlaugh's windy platitudes, and cheered tbe mountebank 
garb of some of his ipHuential supporters to their hearts* content 
anywhere else. But, assemblages in the neighbourhood of the 
House of Commons for tho purpose of Intimidating the House of 
Commons are very properly forbidden by statute, and it was sheer 
absurdity on the part of tbe Home Secretary to pretend that this 
statute was not contravened on tbe occasion. ** There is no ground,” 
said Sir William Harcourt, on which 1 can have autliority to in¬ 
terfere with tho meeting.” There was every ground, ns it happened, 
and 08 tho event provf^, the “ distinct statements ” on which Sir 
William relied, “ that no one was to go to the House of Commons,” 
turned out as valuable and efiectual as might have been expected. 
No sooner was tbe meeting over than, what a friendly critic calls 
an “ ugl^ rush,” was made to the House, a rush which after all had 
to be driven back by force. On Wednesday the nrrangementB were 
efl'eetive enough, and it is probable that, if the ** thousands of 
devoted men,’ as the same authority calls them, with their 
“ passion-lit faces,*’ and all the rest ot it, had made their 
eflort, they would have found the effectiveness to their cost. 

It is worth noticing, br the by, that Mr. Bradlaugh distinctly 
threatened violence. Whether ho said that a force ^'within a 
million *’ was at hand to support him or a force within a minute ” 
does not in the least mattor —tho threat remains. There is, 
fortunately, not the least reason for believing that any at¬ 
tempt to carry out his threat would have any other remit 
than the breaking of some heads which very well deserve to 
be broken, and the letting out of a little blood which is cer^nly 
not over pure. But if the Government (that is to say, the pbliee) 
took efficient steps for tbe preservation of order outsiae, how was 
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it •inaida P Th^ allowed one of their own number to offer a dis¬ 
tinct enoour^ment to affitation for the purpose of overawing the 
Houee, to give a ludicrously inac^jjgate and coloured account of 
what had happened, and without dis^lse to take the part of perhaps 
the most tlsgrant offender against the privileges and dimity of 
Parliament who has ever been known in its annals of half a dozen 
centuries. It is certainly not too much to say that whatever good 
was done by Mr. Gladstone's not too enthusiastic maintenance of 
the Speaker's dignity, was undone by Mr. Bright's mischievous 
and reckless speech. As far os Mr. Bright waa concerned, he was 
appropriately punished; to have laid oneself open to a well- 
deserved, unanswerable rebuke from Mr. O’Donnell is not an ex¬ 
perience that any one can enjoy. 

If it were not for the indecency of a bear-fight of thie kind, and 
the miechiovous use mode of it by unscrupiiloue partisans, the 
whole thing would, of course, be absurd enough. Since the cele- 
^jrated oonilict on the Shannon shore, no tribune of the people has 
^cut quite so sorry a figure as Mr. Bradlaugh. The comparison, 
too, does the Iri& victim a good deal of injustice. Those who 
interrupted the mufiins wore, in his case, undoubtedly tho 
aggressors, and they subjected the noble Smith O'Brien to un¬ 
provoked outrage. Nobody smote Mr. Brndlaugh on the nose on 
Wednesday, and his dilapidations were simply due to his own 
attempt to force tho passage, and iiis struggles against the officials 
in the execution of their duty. A sympathizing reporter says that 
the victim of tyranny instinctively selected the biggest man ” to 
ooUar and throttle. It does not require much heroism to select 
the biggest man when you know that tlio biggest man has orders not 
tv do you any bodily harm. The pathetic faint which so im¬ 
pressed Mr. Bright will scarcely produce an equal impression on 
those who have seen a naughty child in the tautrums.” A person 
of excitable temperament, who finds himself completely powerless, 
ualurally gets into a very great riige, and this rage has often a con- 
iffiderahle effect on him; but as only very foolish nurses suppose 
•that the naughty child will do itself a mischief by scroamiug or 
eiilfiming, so it is only very foolish Chancellors of Ino Duchy who 
^suppose that Mr. Bradliiughs fain: was deadly, or anything like it. 
The police, ns we have hinted, iiave cunsidorable expe^rieuce of 
^his form of hysteria, and they seem to have treated it iu tho 
appropriate fashion. Whether water, brandy and water, or 
.sherry and lemonade was tho restorative employed is a very iu- 
toresiing point which the future historian will have to settle. But 
at last the farco came to an end. Mr. Bradlaugh held what oven hi.s 
admirers call a not very dignilii^d parley with Inspector Denning, in 
which, however, he seems to have acted with a good deal more 
dignity than when ho tried to throttle the messenger, ho sat on his 
4:bair, drank his water, heard that some two hundred members of 
the House of Commons had voted against him and seven for him, 
got into a cab, and drove to ask fur a summons against tho police. 
{^0 with the inevitable speoches at tho Hall of Science, inter¬ 
viewings, &c., ended a day which was certainly disgraceful enough 
to bimself and to tho persons who supported him in and out 
of Parliament, but which cannot lie said to have boon dis¬ 
graceful to anybody else. Some day, perhaps, it may be the 
law of England that, if a brawling stranger thumps and swears 
long enough at tho gate of a Louse, hides tho butler, throttles 
the footman, and threatens tho housemaid, he shall be admitted 
and have right of lodging forthwith. At present, however, 
there is no law to that ellect, and Mr. Bradlaugh is, iu virtue 
•ef a resolution of the House, which is supreme in its own c.au3e, 
aothing more than a brawling stranger until be makes due sub¬ 
mission and resumes such privileges as his incapacity to take the 
«ath loaves him. 


DU. PLUMPTUK ON MODERN SCEPTICISM. 

T IIEllE are many points of view, hopeful or desponding, con¬ 
troversial or conciliatory, tolerant or fanatical, from which a 
^^hristian believer may regard tho altenid relations of modern 
thought to the great struggle Iwtwecn I’aith and unbelief whicli, in 
some shape or other, presents itself in every age, and is perhaps 
specially characteristic of our own. Between those who simply 
exult in the increasing purpose” that runs through the ages— 
and which seems just now to be running very fast—and the mere 
laudator iewporis actif who contents himself with unpractical 
lamentations over the pittas and priscajidsa of a bygone ago, there 
are many intermediate gradations; and some who are willing to 
rejoice that knowledge comes ” may still be tempted tt) rt*gret 
(hat, in many coses at least, “ wisdom lingers.” In a paper con¬ 
tributed to the July number of the OmUempofartf Jteoiew 
Dr. Plumptre, with characteristic absence of any mnuvaise hontcy 
has essayed, within the space of nine pages, to review tho entire 
present condition of tho Fields of Conflict between Faith and 
iJubelier.” He observes indeed that, in the limits he has assigned 
to himself, bis treatment must be “ somewhat superficial.” But 
4 logmatitf utterances are wont to be succinct; and Dr. Plumptre's 
iheological lucubrations—whether in tho form of letters, sermons, 
•or review articles—have u.-suoIly something of the grand air of an 
^ecumenical and ex cathedrd pronouncement. It will not, there¬ 
fore, surprise any one familiar with his writings that ho should 
include in this brief allocution, originally delivered at Sion College 

_which he “ ventures to compare ” to Bacon's Advancetmat of 

a bird's-eye view of the “scientific, critical and bislo- 
tricid, and ethical” aspecto of the existinir mntrovorsy between 


faith and iinboliof, together with an elaborate preamble on the 
“ general character ” of the confiiict. He considers—so far rightly 
—that the method of conducting it has become more civitized and 
courteous, which, however, is mainlv due to tho more refined 
temper of the day; and he is obliged carefully to limit this ad¬ 
mission, in a footnote, to the leaders of the Secularist army, inas¬ 
much as “tho papers largely circulated among our working 
classes show that the rank and file contains at least many who 
are so savage and brutal in their utterances that they represent 
what may bo beat described as * Condoreet filtered through the 
dregs of Paint*.’ ” With this important Umltation, however, the 
following remarks moy be allowed to bo Bubataulially correct:— 

Tho comliatanis do not entor liattlo an in the war-pnint nnd with tbs 
wnr-criea uf Imrbarir trib^s, but fur the most part iu tho temi>ur uf thoae 
ancient kuights vrbo before and oftcr they fonglit with luti<-u or award 
exchanged tlicir aalutatioriH of niutuiil' kindliucsa and respect. Ws 
seldom now epenk of tiiose who are uriiible to ncce|d the fuitli of Chris- 
tcudom as an luddcl pnrh*. We use the term Thei.^t rather than Deiat, 
Itccauso the liiUur carrieM with it an oifenMivo connolMCiDU from which 
the former Is free. Thciu;^di mnny men of science liold premises wljich logi¬ 
cally lead to Atbeisni, nu one, ! Hiippose, cx<'cpt the junior iiictubcr for 
Northampton, is called an Atheist.'’ Wo do not assume, that nil uu- 
bclicf must spring from immorality of life, <ir look on doublers or assail¬ 
ants ns coiisoioiialy ciK'inies of truth and goudness. Wo do nut back up 
our arguments wirli aruilhem.'i.s. There ti;is been, I need scarcely add, 
a corresponding change on the <ithcr side also, 'fho religion of Christ 
is no longer treat oil, us in the coarser unbelief of Voltaire and Paine, as 
tJie work of pricstinuft, and iU preachers us im]>oslors. Por the most 
part, though there are Bonie exceptions, we find tlie charneter Christ 
regardcil with revon‘ntial adiniriirion, and the Ciiristinn Ciiurch treatod 
us an important factor in the history of Europcuii culture. 

As examplos of this modified tone among the assailants or critics 
of llevolation aro cited tho names i>f Henan, J. S. Mill, Oreg, 
Strauss, Matthew Aruohl, and Tyndall. And, in spit^ of the ob¬ 
vious retort of those who say Timeo Danaos ei dona formieSt thd 
writer bolds this change to be matter of rejoicing and thankfulnoas. 
Nobody of course will desire to recall the good old days when 
patidissimus tsfc was the mildest ibrmula of reproach a Uhristian 
ajjologist could fiml for evou his least ho]H?les«ly heterodox oppo¬ 
nent, while a 8cej)tic like Turn Paine w'us eager to inform the 
public how At the mature ogo of eight, after first hearing of the 
Chri.stian doctrine of the Atonement, he “immediately weiitoutiuto 
the verandah and revolted at it.” But as regaivls Iheeli'ect on the 
mti8.ses of this more civilized tone of sceptical literature, It is 
necessary to remember that the change does not penetrate far 
below the surface ; and if, as Dr. I’liimptro opines, no one but the 
junior member for Northampton is now culled an Atheist, there 
are a good many more who do not shrink from tlio kind of lan¬ 
guage for which Mr. Bradlaugh has made himself unpleasantly 
notorious, and which wo do not care to quote here. There is a 
iurther and very imporUtnt deduction to be mndo from the religious 
value of tho “ lair words ” profl'erud by sceptical upsailuiits, w'hich 
will be most conveniently noticed whou we come to deal with the 
ethical aspects of the question. 

Dr. Plumptre naturally begins -with the scientific assault on 
the principle of “ a supernatural llovelatiou attested by miracles.” 
And here he is probably right in asserting that the “ possibility of 
a miracle”—assuming of course the postulate of theism—is no 
longer generally denied; certainly Mill expressly admitted it. Nor 
is there any want of plausibility iu the argument he repeats—and 
which has been forcibly dwelt npon by Cavdiiml Newman, though 
he does not say so—that, if there be a Deity, it is nioro iiht'ly that 
Hu would reveal Himself to His creatures than loavi> them uricnrod 
for and imguided. Bui then* Lsno inconsistency belAveon this lino 
of argument and that pursued in the very able “ B.i'uploji Lectures " 
of tho late Pri»fe.“‘sei*Mozley—nolicedaL tho time in our columns—as 
to the real lueniiing of t lie niiiformity of nature, which 1 >r. Plumptre 
goes out of his way to disp.arage. That mere con\entional inter¬ 
pretations of the language ol Scripture are not likely to bo pressed 
iM this day by Apologists, against the legitimate claims of science, 
may bo inferred from tlm appearance in a r«?cent number of tho 
liuhlin Itcvieic of a paper from tho pen of a Uoman Uatholic 
bi.sbop of unimpeaclied orthodoxy, and w’dl known to be keenly 
intereatud in geological iiiquirios, which treit.s the first chapter of 
(jlimcsis ns a niaguiliccnt poem. We cannot c.'iter here on the 
vexed quc.stioii of prophetic iuapiration further than to say that 
Dr. J’lumptro does not contribute very much to its solution— 
though he seems to think he ha.^ setiled it—by clenching a very 
cursory antithesis of the twin functions of the old Prophets, moral 
and predictive, with the “ pregnant words ” of Bacon—iu whicli 
Dr. Oummingand Dr. Coleuso might have agreed—that “all pro¬ 
phecy hath springing and germiaaut accoinplishiueuls.” As to the 
critical and historical dlUiculty, it is fairly enough suuiinarizcd 
in tho following pswaago:— 

Sacred l)ook.s have bc«‘ii examined with a mienn(*'>|iio minutoucss. The 
external cvideiieo lin.s hreu wri'^hod and dei'lnri’d wuitiiic. Internal 
evidence has U’cu Ihuuglit to point to very ditlercnt conflnsioMH as to date 
and authorship fixun thov; wliirli Imve been coimnonJy accepted. “ Tho 
Pentateuch," wo uro told, “was not written by Moses, but is a emn- 
pusite work, in which are cmbediled the fr.aginenis ol mnny iiges, from the 
traditions of the palrinn-lis to th« Hook of the l.nw, which was not fouml, 
but wriuen, in tho rei-'ii of .lodidi. The histovienl books arc in like 
nianuer nnonyiiiouscuminl.'itions from many volumes of aniiids .uni jr^noulu- 
gies. Kccle.sia*>tca was wntr.-u under the Persian nr Ah*.\:in(lri.in momu'chy, 
and many of the Psalms bi-long to the ago of the Maccabees. The later 
chapters of Isuiali were tin* work of a ‘great unknown’in the time of 
Cyrun, and the earlier contain numerous iiiCeqiolutioDs of tlie .siiniD date. 
Other prophets luVO been edited afti r tho same fashion. » Tim tirst three 
Go!i)K*l3 have no title to tlie name.s ih«*y bear, and an* not •-■untiimpurury 
records. I'lio fourth is the work uf a pscHdo-Joanncd in the second cenlurj; 
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The Poiitiiral ICpj^tlcM an n group, nnd tlxs Second Epistle'Of St Peter, are 
manifestly spurimw. Jt iiuiy be fiucstinned whether the enme may not be 
eaid of the K])isllc8 to the Colosnians and KpheaianN.'* 

It ja interesting to know that, in l>r. Pluiuptre'a opinion, Rishop 
Lightfoot, Onuon Westcott, Archileacon Watkins, and Canon 
Sandoy hnvo satisfactorily answered these difficulties, though it 
does not follow that even all the lueuiherB of the Christian 
Evidence Society, to whom his woi*ds were ori^iimlly addressed, 
will ho prepared to accept their conclusioiis on liis ywc tlirit. We 
agree with him, however, that each objection ought to he 
examined and decided on its own merits, and that, if 
it should ho proved, c.r/., that Deuteronomy was not written 
by Moses, nor klcclcisiaatcs hy Solomon, all that would 
necessarily follow would h<! that personated authorship, apart from 
the intention to deceive, may he as legitimate within as without 
the sphere of inspired literature!. Whether “ it is acknowledged 
on all hands that'’—putting asidis rccoitls of supornatural events— 
the history both of tluj t^id and New Testament stands now on 
II firmer footing limn it did a century ago," may he questioned. 
No doubt As-Hynan, l!.thyloiiiori, nnd classical inscrijitioris have 
thrown much new light both on Jewish aud (.'Iiristian liiatorj'. But, 
on the other hand, modern sciouce nnd criticism have forged many 
fresh weaptius for the iisn of the sceptic of which Tom Paine, for 
instance, witli the best possible will to ho aggressive, hud no 
inkling at all. It holrays again a happy innocence of popular 
currents of religious tliought to say that “no one now dreams of 
suggesting ”—what was froidy proclaimed two or three centuries 
ago—“tliat a new translation [of the Bible] must, ipso fitcio, 
even if a better one, multiply doubts and throw men into a temper 
of uncerininty.'’ Such doubts may be very unreasonable in thoiii- 
selvoB, and t# allege t hem ns an objection to undertaking the task 
vf revision may be still more so; that is quite another question. 
But Dr, Plumptro must indccMl be living in a fool’s paradise, from 
which a very cursory glunce iit the religious newapupers of the 
day might have roused liini, if he is unaware that .such objections 
have been loudly urged in many quarters—froin Convocation 
downwards—before tho work w.'is begun, and still more since , 
the completion of the most critical juntion of it, with its mani¬ 
fold omissions, diaplat'miicnt.s, and reconstructions of familiar 
texts. Wo do not say that Huch dilficulties iroublo tho serene 
compnsiii’c of those h'arncd circles and leading minds with whom 
Dr. Plumptro aiFects to be uo e.xclujivoly conversant that, as we 
gatlier fitnu a note, ho had written his pap<*r before ho became 
dimly conscioiLs of the existence of a m’oi'une vulgar whether of 
believers or unbt!liever.s. Yet he might have reraemberod that o 
conspicuous and influuulial, if not very discreet, leader in the 
religious world publicly prayed not very long ngo—in refer¬ 
ence, if our memory serves us, to this very matter of Biblical 
revision - to be “ delivered from the tyranny of profeesons.” 

Xt is, however, in the last euctioii of bis inquiry, where ha comes 
to deal with ethicnl object ion.s to revealed truth, that Dr. 
Plumptro’s Folf-complacent optimism reveals jlself with the most 
perplexing mnoe/S, Hero “ tho Apologist” breaks into an almost 
unbroken eong of triunipli. 

The thoughtH that whim with tlip years, tli« “ survival of the fittest*' 
in the history of dogma, thu true development of Christian theologj-, have 
remyved some of the dark imngin.'ttioits wlii':li onee rlouded mm's vision 
nnd viuwrt of fho Truth of which tin y undermok to bu the defenders. The 
dark slindoiv of’ Aurjustiue and of Cnlrhi nnloiigrr renlii on our ri>turption»of 
tht Fatherhood of dad. The name of Athanasius is no longer idenhjied with 
the Ztamnntory Clanst's. The dogma that all unhafilized ehildrea are «■- 
vimh'dfrom the vtcrntdhapp^ which iniiile Augustin»j known as the “ darns 
pater in/antiimt' and avIiicL our own Prayer Book but narrowly escaped, 
has been banished to the limbo of extinct beliefs. 

We have ventured to italic)/e some of tho more questJonablo periods 
of this lyrical cpinicion which scum to share tho ol)Hcurig.y as well 
as the grandeur of a (Ircelf chorus. Is the “ dark shadow of Augus¬ 
tine and Calvin ” the poetical synonym for the doclriuo of predesti¬ 
nation or of eternal punishment—Loth of which are not uncom¬ 
monly identified with their uames—or for what else ? In either case 
the jubilation is a little premature. One of tho first English 
divines of tho day—thtj late Dr. Mo/.loy—wrote an elaborate trea¬ 
tise in defence of tho Augustininn tlivory of predestination, which 
is still widely held; and Dr. Plumptro can hardly be ignorant 
that tlie doctrine of eternal puiiishnieni, in spite of tho ellbrts of 
himself nnd some of his friend.st(> dislodge it, still retains its place 
in the creed of the immense raaj!)rity of Ohri.stians. As to tho 
name of Athanasius being no longer connected with the damnatory 
clauses, it is still less clear what is meant. The clauses in 
que8ti(»n are just aamuch of cniirso a part of tho Creed as they 
ever were, and it is no modern discovery that the Creed was not 
actually eoinpopcd hy the father whoso uarao it boars, while recent 
rasearchcft havi^ rather served to establish than to shake its early 
origin. If Dr. I'lumntre menns that the Creed, or some particular 
clau8<!#or it, do not mirly represent the mind of Athanasius, that 
is a point on which ho will certainly find a great many divines 
full}’ his equals in loaniiiig to ditler from him. And ns to un- 
baptized childmi being “<*xcludcd from the eternal hope”—an 
onigujalicplmiao which ho hna borrowed without e.yplainingitfrom 
Dr, Earrar—hert*, too, ilicw! is much room for explanation. If he 
refers to tlu! tenet that uiHthristeued infants do not enter heaven, ; 
that certfiiuly is u<jt “ banished to the limbo of extinct beliefs,*’ 
for it is the rtrei\ed touching of tho l^man Catholic Church, and 
is, OB he hinifsolf admits, implied or all but implied in the language 
of tho English Prayer Book. If on the other hand he is thinking ' 
of the horrihile (hcrctimt by which Calvin assigned them to etcrzial 


fire, his lanffoage is eingalarly ill-chMen, and the notion !o 
question has long since been abandoned atdeast "hj all theologians* 
We are told further down on tlq|i||ime page that ** we no longer con¬ 
sider ourselves bound to hold^ brief, defending the character of 
lawgiver, patriarch, king, or prophet, as free from infirniities or 
sins.” Considering that ^ve infirmities or sins of all these peir- 
aonages—notably tho sin and repentance of David—ore expressly 
recorded in the Old Testament, it is not easy to see how any ono 
anxious to mainteiu its divine inspiraBon should have ever felt, 
bound, or authorized, to hold a brief” for a view which directly 
contradicts its testimony. On the other band, if Dr. Plumptie thinks* 
that now,any more than before, it is open to any consistent apologist 
of Biblical inspiration to decline to vindicate, as a whole, the* 
character of the man after God's own heart ”—who is also repre¬ 
sented as a special type of Christ—nnd of other Old Testament 
heroes, from ibe fierce assaults which sceptical writers are some¬ 
times fond of making upon them, he appears to us to be machr'^ 
mistaken. 

But tho lost, as it is the most vital, so is it also the most vul¬ 
nerable, point in this optimistic review of the conflict between) 
faith and iinbolinf. Xt may be true in tho main that “ there is an 
ever-increasing^ consenaus” even among sceptics, as to ** the lofti¬ 
ness of Christian otbics and . . . tho unapproachable ideal pre¬ 
sented by tbo life of Christ Himself”; though even this would 
not bo granted without very largo qualifications by the Pcsi- 
tivists, or by such writers as I’rofossor Newman; still less, of 
coarse, would those who sympathize with the views of “the junior 
member for Northampton”—and we are afraid they are more 
numerous than Dr. I*lumptro seems willing to admit—“consent”’ 
to anything of the kind. But that is not the point we were going 
to insist upon. If ho means to imply that this acceptance, valeat 
giianfutn^ of what Strauss called “ the moral contents of Christi¬ 
anity ” is any sort of guarantee for tho acceptance, or even favour¬ 
able consirleratiun, of (Christian doctrines, we can only say that 
tho “combatants” to whom ho refers, by whatovor name they 
may be designated, would one and all repudiate such an infereDce. 
Tho v<‘i’y eesoKco of their contention Is that the ethical may bo, 
and ought to be, disjoined from the doctrinal contents of the- 
Gospel, and for this reason Strauss, in his latest work, which 
leaves nothing to ht! desired on the score of frankuefis, started with 
tho fundamental question, “ Are wo Christians P ” and answered 
it in the neptive. And if it bo replied that tho acceptance of 
this high ideal by leading Agnostics of the day at least appears 
good security for the pernninent recognition of the Christiaix 
standard of ethics nniong their followers, that also is a most tm- 
wjirrauted aa.sumption. In tlm first place, tho lcitd(!ra of every 
party are, ns a rule, men of higher than average character and 
principle, which does not suggest even the faintest presumption 
that in this respect the bulk of their disciples will emulate their ex¬ 
ample. And in tlm next place, it must not ho forgotten that 
nearly all tho leading Agnostics of tho day hnvo li!cn brouglit up 
in Cliri.stian belief, and although they niny hnvo since been led 
by scientific or other difficulties to renounce their early creed,, 
they could not, oven if they would, at once castoff with it all 
their ethical antecedents; men do not so easily creep out of their 
o\yu skins. But supjjosing Agnostic principles to become more 
widespread and dominant, when a now generation hiul grown up* 
who never know anything of tlm Go.spol, or knew only to reject 
it, the old conditions wcmlj bo reversed. And there is no ground 
in exporionce for anticipating, what Christians, ns such, would 
I have let.H than uo reiisou for assuming, that Evangelical othi^ 

I would survive tho abnndoument of Evangelical faith. One 
nritablc exception — and almost tho only one — to what was 
said just now of the Christian antecedcnlB of o»r leading 
Agnostics will occur at once to everybody. Mr. J. S. Mill, who- 
di.splayed many indications of a noble and even OhristiaD 
characltr, was studiously trained by bis father in tho principles of 
dogmatic atheism; but here again the exception seems to illustrate' 
the rule. Not to dwell on the fact that Air. Afill senior had 
himself received a very definitely Christian education, the moral 
influence of which he could not fail more or loss to transmit to hie 
eon, and that .f, S. Mill himaolf, though taught atheism from the 
cradle, was inevitably born and bred in the atmosphere of a 
Christian country, it is very remarkable that, just in proportion aa 
bis character developed, lie appears to have gradually and in¬ 
stinctively recoiled from the negative teaching of his youth, and 
in his posthumous works ha.8 left on record his conviction that, in 
some sense, theism, and even revelation must be considered at least 
credible. We cannot recognize then in the teaching or example 
of the lending champions of unbelief any basis fur even the faintest 
preimmption tbst Cluistian ethics would continue to prevail in a 
society where Ciiristinn faith was defunct. In the closing words 
of his article, which are tho least optimistic, Dr. Mumptre 
appears to us to touch most directly on the practical bearings of 
the question, when ho insists that “ the true difficulties of faith., 
the most forinidnhie weapons in the artillery of unbelief, ore found 
in the unreality of our lives, the bitterness and triviidity ofouroon- 
troversies,” mul that there would be better hope of success ^ if 
to tho force of individual example we could add that of 
corporate and combined, as seen in an united Ohurch, a re»utaited 
Uhristendom," 
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STE^-TAC]$||«ATCHES. 

ft fomier article on steam-jacht racing we spoke of the 
rules by which Mr. Dixon Kemp proposes to regulate the 
time allowance for racing steamers, ana stated that we should 
return to the subject We now do so in order to discuss more 
Mr. Kemp’s proposals and to see how for they meet the 
difficulties of the case. 

Mr. Kemp’s main proposal is, in fact, a formula by whidi^ he 
beeves that yachts of very various sizes and powers may be fairly 
liandicapped. His formula deduces from the displacement and 
horse-power of a steamer a normal or hypothetical speed. The 
time which one yacht is to allow another in any race is the diifor- 
•ence of the times which would bo occupied in steaming over tlio 
i given course, supposing each vessel to steam at her hypothetical 
^ speed. Mr. Kemp also gives subsidiary rules by which the dis¬ 
placement and horse-power of a given steamer are to bo estimated 
for the purpose of calculating the hypothetical speed. 

The rule for calculating displacement wos quoted iu our former 
article, and we have nothing to add to the remarks there made 
upon it. The rule fur estimating horse-power requires some further 
•consideration. The moposal is to take two separato and inde¬ 
pendent methods of c^taining an approximate value for the horse¬ 
power from measurements which may be easily made, and to take 
the mean of the two results which are thus obtained for what we 
may call the registered horse-power of the eugiocs—t.c. the nunibor 
which is to be assumed to be the indicated horse-power for the 
purpose of calculating the time allowance. The hrst of these 
motnods assumes the horse-power to bo proportional to the sum I 
•of the areas of the pistons. This is equivalent to the assumption j 
that the mean pressure uf steam and the moan velocity of the 
pistons aro the same in all the engines that are compared. Tlie 
second method takes the horse-power as proportional to the area of i 
fire-grate. This assumes that the quantity of coni burnt per hour 
is proportional to the area of the fire-grate, and that all the coal 
burnt is burnt to equally good purposi;. It may bo that either of 
the^ mctbod.s, when applied to a good modern marine engine of 
ordinary construction, will give a fairly good rough approxima¬ 
tion to the indicated horse-power; and it seems not improbablo 
that, when thero is a considerable diirereuce between the horse¬ 
power as given by llie two formulm, tho mean of the two results 
will usually give a better v.alue than either of them scjiaratcly; 
since, if the lirtJ-grnto area is unusually largo compared with tho 
area of the pi.stons, it is likely that, on tho one hand, the lire- 
.grate will not consume to good purpose its normal quantity of 
coal, and, on the other, that the steam pressure and tho velocity 
of the piston will be above tho average. 

Still, even when anplied to ongiiies of ordinary construction, 
the results are only ratlier rough approximations. Mr. Kemp gives 
a table of the horse-power of tliirtcon meii-of-war of ditlbreiit sizes ' 
as calculated by his rule and us actually measured. It appears from 
this table that the errors of calculation are respectively 32, 24, 
10, 7, 6, 5, 3, I’S per cent.in cxces-s, and 12, 0, 6, l, -4 per cent, in 
defect, and it so happens that tho largest eirora .are in the 
engines of from 100 to 500 horse-power. Now, considering that 
a uillcrenco of 32 per cent, in the uorso-power implies, according 
to Mr. Kemp’s rule, u dilierouce of abrnit to per cent., and a 
ditleronco of 12 per cent, a ditlbrcnce of nearly 4 per cent., in the 
hypothetical speed, it will be seen, that tho rule is hardly calcu¬ 
lated to give universal satisfaction. It must ho remembored, too, 
that tho cas:c*will become mucli worse if yachts are specially built 
to race under sucli a rule. It will probably not be dilDculi to 
design engino.s in which the steam pressure and velocity of the 
pistons are much above the average, and in w liicli, by means of a 
steam blast or otherwise, the quantity of coal burnt ou a given 
nrea of fire-grato iiiay bo coiiaider.ibly increased. These engines 
would moat likely bo very badextravagant—ones; hut tho 
racing owner w'ill care very little how much coal Jio biirn.s if ho 
can only got his engines rated for racing purposes at half llioir rojil 
power. 

It is much easier, however, to show that Mr. Kemps rule 
for estimating engine-powor is defective than to suggest a betler 
one, The only suiisfactory m0a.snre is the indicated lior.-4c-j)owcr; 
but how is this to be determined P la it to he the power de¬ 
veloped duiiiig a race P This would probably involve the presenee 
on board each racing yacht of an inspecting engineer, which 
would, wo should think, bo thought intolerable, and tho rule 
would also deprive the yachtsman of any advantage to bo gained 
by the judicious management of hia engines. Or aro wo to take 
the power as indicated once for all on trial trips P This would 
perhaps be tbn least had arrangement; but rival owners would 
probably be unwilling to accept the results of a trial made 
under the solo management of the owner or builder, whoso 
interest it would be for racing purposes to get his engines rated 
us low us possible; yet it is more than doubtful whether builders 
or owners would ho willing to hand over their yachts to be 
tested by a rival firm of oiigineers, and awkward questions of 
respoDsibility would arise in the not improbable evobt of boilers 
or engines being injured while under trial. Moreover, such a 
rule would put a premium on the construction of engines with 
strange devic«;8 which could not ho pruporl3r worked by one who 
was not familiar with them; and this again, besides giving an 
advantage to badly planned engines, would add very appreciably to 
the risk of a catuslrophe on the trial trip, while the attempt was 
being made to make the monster do its best iu stmoge bauds. 


But suppose, for the sake of argument, that these difficulties 
are got over, will Mr. Kemp’s fundamental rule enable yachts of 
difierent powers to race on equal terms P ^ . * j. 

Mr. Kemp gets the hypothetical speed bv taking tho quotient of 
the registered horse-power by the two-thirds power of the dis¬ 
placement tonnage, multiplying this by a constant, and taking the 
cube root of the result. The most important assumption here is 
that the total resistance to motion variea as tho square of tiw 
velocity, and consequently that the work done iu propulsion per unit 
of time varies as the cube of the velocity. It seems, however, to he 
more than doubtful whether this holds for ordinary full-powered 
steam yachts. It is well known that for any vessel there is a 
certain speed which cannot bo exceeded without producing an 
increase of resistance altogether disproportionate to that which is 
required to produce a corresponding increase of speed when the 
vessel is steaming slowly. This maximum speed is that at which 
the portion of tho resistance duo to wave-making increases rapidly, 
and seems to depend mainly upon the length of the entrance 
and run. For a vessel of given length at tho water-line this 
maximum speod will be greaU^sL for vessels in which the wholo 
length is distributed between entrance and run, so as to leave 
no "middle body of uniform cross-section. For such vessels 
an approximate rule for determining in knots their maximum 
speed IS to multiply the square root of the length by i'03. Wo 
iliUB find that the maximum speed for vessels of 150, 100, and 75 
feet long ou the load water-line would bo respectively T2*6, 10*3, 
and 8*95 knots; and any yacht whose engines are powerful enough 
to give her a hypothetical speed exceeding tho maxim\im correspond¬ 
ing to her length will nccea.<«aiily meet with this additional resist¬ 
ance, so that her actual speed will fall short of Let hypothetical 
speed, and she would be hopelessly beaten in a race under 
IMr. Kemp's rules. Moreover, tuo best experiments seem to show 
that at speeds very considerably short of thi.s iheorutical maximum 
the wave-making resistance becomes a very important part of the 
w'hole, and the ivsi.<itauce increases with the spi'od decidedly foster 
than the square of tho velocity. It i.s probable, then, that in smooth 
and still water the yachts which would win by time allowuuco 
would he very slow indeed. No doubt, ou u tideway the case 
would be dilierciit. Suppose the actual speed of two yachts to be 
the same ns tlieir hypothetical speed, and in one caso ten knots, 
iu the other eight, tho.s() would bo equally matched iu still water; 
blit the slower yacht would win by 50 minutes over a hundred- 
mile course with a two-knot thle, and lose by i hour 40 minutes 
over u siuiihir course against the same tide. If the .same uniform 
tide were favourable for fifty miles and unfavourable for 
the other fifty the slow vessel would lose by 25 minutes. 
On an average course, wiud mid tide will probably be 
unfavourable tor more tlnm half the whole time of the 
race, and con.sequeutly the faster yachts would usually gain some 
advantage from wdnd and tide, so that the most successful prize 
winners might not improbably be vessels which iieaidy attained, 

I hut certaiuiy could not be such as exceeded, tho maximum speed 
depending upon tho length which has been given above. We 
susih'cL that tho owners of the smaller cluases of steam yachts aro 
not usually content with such speeds as can be economically 
obtained iu u short vessel, but prefer engines which, when doing 
their best, will drive tho hull through the water somewhat fa.ster 
than it can be driven economically. It would be a ]).aradoxical, 
but by no means an impossible, rc.«uilt of the adoption of Mr. 
Kemps rules tliat the crack prize winners wore yachts too slow 
fur any purpose but racing. 

Tlie other assumptions made in I^Ir. Konip s formula are that 
the Kume proportion of tho iuJicaled horse-pc»\ver isalwujs usefully 
employed in propelling tho ship, and that liio rosibtanco is propor¬ 
tionate t') the wetted surface of the liull. Tlio first of them gives 
a perfcH’.tly reasoiuible advantage to improved jiropellors, Tho 
second gives an ndvtiuiage to large vessels which might be im¬ 
portant if yachts of very difleivnt sizes competed. 

We have before us in the Fidd of March 5,1881, the parlicularB 
of three modovn steam yachts of the larger type. It may be inte¬ 
resting to apply Mr, Kemps formula to them. 

If we make use of the actual dis))lacenieiil and the indicated 
horse-power us ubaorved on the trial Irij), we shall get for Iholiypo- 
liieticul speeds t)f the Fa'w Gmildinct Qami t]f Palmyra, and 
Mnrrhom, 11*2, 11 *8, and 9*57 knots respectively; the measured 
speeds being 117, 1075, and lO'S respectively. It will be seen 
tliat tho MarcJiem wins easily from the Fair OendtUnr^ and the 
Queen of PtUmyrn is no whore. If, however, wo us.i Mr. Kemp’s 
rule for estimating horse-power, ilie case is very dilleront. 
The cylinder rule gives for the Fair Gerahline 405, and tho fire- 
grato rule 660, tho mean of these, or horse-power by Mr. Kemp’.s 
rule, is 532-5, as against 300 actually indicated. Tho fire-grate 
areas of the Queen of Palmyra and the Mnrchviu are not given iu 
the Field, but tho cylinder rule gives 20S and 444’25 respectively, 
as against 272 and "245 indicated. It is, however, said that tho 
Mnrahesa's engines could easily work up to 300. 

Taking 522’5, 208, and 444-25 as the horse-power for the pur¬ 
pose of calculation, the liypotheticul siieeds of tlio three yachts are 
13*9, 10*8, and 11*7. AVitli time aliowauce calculated on those 
speeds, the Marrhesa still beats tho Fair (hraldinc ; but the Qucca 
tf Palmyra wins the race by almost an hour in 100 miles, in.«tead 
of losing it by about an hour and a half. Those ligLirus appear to 
be fatal, at any rate, to Mr. Kemp's rule for estimating engine- 
power. They also, us far os they-go, confirm tlio suj>jm;otioii that 
tho rule favours large yachts with small engines and very mode¬ 
rate speeils. 
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It may, l>o said, Why not pire a time allowance for size only, 
tnd take 110 iimre account of engine-power than we do of spread 
of aaii in a bailing yacht ? tioiuo restrictions must be placed upon 
the,engines, or our racing yachts would become exaggerated 
torpedo boats, carrying nothing but their engines and cou for a 
match; ye( it is not eiisy to see what these restrictions are to be. 
Limiting the space occupied by the machinery would lead to 
engtne-rooruB incouvcnienily if not dangerously crowded. A penalty 
on burning more than a certain quantity of coal per hour in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the vessel would probably be the best inetnod 
if it wai^ practicable to obtain a return of the consumption of 
coal which was above suspicion—but the is an all- 

im^rtaut one. 

On the whole, it is pretty clear that while no information could 
be obtained from a race under steam which could nut bo got just 
as well from a w'ell-pluiinod trial trip, yachts built for racing under 
any possible sailing rules would protmbly diHer essentially in some 
direction or other from those built for any useful purpose, and the 
chance of any real improvements ip the construction either of 
hulls or orongiiieu arising out of experiments in steam yacht racing 
IB remote indeed. 

Fortunately there is little chance of much money or ingenuity 
being wasted in this direction. In a race under steam there can 
be nothing of the iiitinite variety and sustained interest of a good 
sailing match. When once the course is 8ettled<-nDd it will 
seldom difler much from a straight lino between the marks—there 
is nothing to ho done but to keep up the greatest possible head of 
steam by some reimeiuent upon the old Mississippi device of sitting 
upon the safety-valve ami throwing the cargo of hog-pro- 
ducts ” into ^lie furnaces. Fashion cun do much, but it will 
hardly succeed in keeping up a normauent interest in races the 
result of which will ninety-nine times out of a hujidrod bo a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, and which, iu the excoptioitnl casus in which 
there is a real race, will be lust or won iu the stoke-hole. 


GEOIiGE BOllIiOW. 

F ew men without having made a great reputation have exor¬ 
cised a more nmiarkable iulliicnce upon their contemporaries 
than (Jeorge Jiorrow, whose death is jubt recorded at the age of 
seventy-eight, flo wjis the son of an otiioerin the army, and began 
life as articled clerk to a solicitor in Norwich j but the law had 
little attractions lor him, and hU time was chieUy spent iu 
frequwntiiip the society of the gipsy wanderers who are still to be 
found in large numbers in tlio eastern counties. The rontora- 
plalion of their wild life stimulated that propensity for roving and 
adventure whic.i he displayed at an i‘nrly age, and which subse¬ 
quently led him into such a chequered and eventful career. In 
1833 he embraced the opportunities for travel which the Itritisb 
(mil Foreign llible S:>ociety ollcrod to its agents abroad, and went 
to 8t. relersburg iu that capacity. Having a wonderful aptitude 
for acquiring languages, and an especial liking for the less 
known dialects, he tvas able while iu Itussia to edit the Now 
Testament in Mantehu. He next removed to iSpaiu, whore the 
Zincali or gipsies of that country attracted his attention; and, 
liDding that great adinities existed between their patois and 
that of his Norfolk friends, he applied himself earnestly to 
the study of the dialect, collecting a large vocabulary of their 
words and a number of their popular songs and legends, as 
well ns truuGlating the (vospel of i:)t. ljuke into the dialect. 
Spain is not a pleasant working ground for a I’rotestant mis- 
sionary (jr distriuiitor of the Scriptures, and llnrrovv^ constantly 
found himself exposed to iuconveuinnee, and oven at times 
to imminent persuuul danger. He was twice put under arrest, 
«nd on one occasion was obliged to seek skelter in the woods 
iu disguisu from the furv of the fanatical populace. Ileturn- 
ing to England, he published nn account of his work and 
adventures uuJer the title of T/m JJible iu iV/mtn, a book which 
attracted great attonlioii, especially irom the light which it threw 
upon the language and life of an iutcresting and hitherto almost 
unknown race. His next journey was to the Soulli of Europe, 
where he devoted himself almost oxedusively to the investigation 
of gipsy dialects and manners. On Ids return he ])ublished a book 
called ijavent/rof ** the I^rorMSsor/* a romance for the incidents of 
which h6 has drawn largely upon his own personal adventures, 
especially among the llommauy chats, or “gipsy lads/’ in whom 
he.fpipk so deep an interest. In this book Burrow unconsciously 
paiiita himself in go1ou4;s which are absolutely true to nature; and, 
if he appears somewhat pedantic and vain, liis manly qualities, his 
enthu8ia.sm and intrepid courage, more than make up fur these 
failings. Laven</ro is eminently a romance of the roads — not of 
ordinary travel, or of coaching, or of i'ailway.s, as the expression 
might imply, but of “ the roads ” in the teclmical sense given to 
them by the English “ traveller,” or tramp, and describing the 
strange life of the folk who live, not l>*yond, hut outside of the 
pale of conventional society. 

Until Borrow wrote, the gipsicr. iu England at least, were com¬ 
paratively unknown. Their langm^e was supposed to bo mere 
cant or thieves’ slang, and the constitution of their society was be¬ 
lieved to bo akin to, if not a survival of, the begging and thieving 
fraternities and “ Alsatian ” kingdoms, with which the older 
novelists have faimliarised us, and which M. Victor Hugo has so I 
picturesquely lulumilitaiud. Bamfylde Moore Oarew, the gentle- I 
man vagabond, who dubbed himself “ king of the gipsies/’ was long , 


lookedi upon os the model of a gipsy her(^ and the doings of hie 
tramps,^ "mumpers/' "thifiyes/ "bragars/' and "Amaham's 
men/' were regarded as accurate accounts of gipsy habits. Geom 
Sorrow's books at onco dispelled all these false ideas; the gipsiM 
as he painted them were perhaps hardly more respectable, whipi 
judged from the ordinary standpoint, thou those of the popular 
conception, but they were shown to be a national oommunitj; 
with a real language, and not a mere motley horde of vagabonds, 
speaking the jargon of the prisons and the low haunts of tovms. 

The later researches of Potts, Miclosich, and others leave no 
doubt as to the Indian origin of the gipsies, although the exact 
tribe from which they sprung has not been as yet definitely ascei^ 
tained. Many of the individual words, such as p&ni, water, are 
identical in Gipsy and Hindustani; but the grammar of the first- 
mentioned language, as shown in the mutihited form which re^ 
mains in English Rommany and the more perfect system of the 
Turkish Tchingiam^, is quite difierent from most of the modem 
vernaculars of India, and has but few points of contact with the 
older dialects. There are in India several tribes whose character¬ 
istic haibits are very similar to those of the gipsies ctf England. 
The .Tats, Naths, and Brinjaris, for example, singularly resemUo 
thorn; and a very good case has been made out in favour of the 
iirst-montioned as the original gipsy stem. It is an historical fact 
that some where about the year 420 A.n. a number of strolling 
minstrels did find their way into Persia; they wore ccdled Xm, 
and are described by Firdousi in terms which might equally well 
apply to a band of English Rommanies. The word " Luri ” is 
still used in Persia for strolling minstrels and vagabonds; while, 
under the form A’an, it is the generic appellation of gipsies in 
Syria and Egypt. Arab historians^ speak of these people under 
the alternative name of Zutt, which is, with much reason, believed 
to be a corruption of Jat. The gipsies call themselves eveiy^ 
where “ Rom ” or “ Romany,” which would point to the " Bom ” 
or “Rom" tribe as their original stock, the initial letter,of 
the word being equivalent to cither D or R. Those people, 
who are principally found iu Bohar, are essentially a roving 
tribe. Amongst other tbiugs which distinguish them from 
other Hindoo castes is their indifieronce to ceremonial im¬ 
purity, such 08 that which arises from touching a dead body,, 
and their liking for owino-ilcsh. Now gipsies in Europe are 
very peculiar in their eating, and ore, perhaps, the only race who 
will eat animals that have died a natural doaih. Mullo hatdo, os 
“ dead pig," is (heir favourite delicacy; and one of the most typical 
and amusing of the Rommany ballads which Borrow bos col¬ 
lected celebrates the trick formerly so common amongst them of 
poisoning a pig in order the next day to beg its carcase for fooi 
Borniw himself, though a slcilful linguist, was no philologist, 
and though his couclusious with regard to the origin of the gipsy 
language and race are vastly in advance of his predecessors, they 
are antiquated and enonoous when compared with the researches 
of later scholars. Thus iu his latest work, Homano Lmo^IM\ 

“ Word-book of the Romany,” he gives among some correct 
otymologies others which are simply ridiculous; & collection of 
gipsy words, too, having been made years ago, cannot compare with 
the more recent ones of Messrs. Leland, Bath Biuart, and 
others. Still it must be rtimembered that Borrow was the 
pioneer of English gipsy lore, and that of all the “ Rommany 
Ryes ” who have frequented the tents of the “ Caulo chiidB," an^ 
picked up scraps of that “ wisdom of the J^gyptians ” of which 
they make such a mystery and pamilo, there is scarcely one but 
ow«)8 his first introduction to a gipsy tutor to the iew words of 
Rommany which lie learnt from Burrow’s books. It was not that 
accurate information about gipsies was altogether wanting, for 
some few (Jontinental schulurs had already worked in the field 
with good results, but the knowledge of the subject was still in 
an unsatisfactory state; and in this country absolutoly nothing had 
been done, 'i'lie works of Crabb and others were written by 
persons who had never gained the sympathy of the people of whpm 
tliey treated, aii<l who could, therefore, never really understand 
them; Borrow, on the other hand, had shared their wandering 
life, and wrote about them as thoy lived, moved, and spoke. 
Of late years gipsy literature has assumed formidable proportions. 
In 1844, throe years after the appearance of Sorrow's Ztnealif or 
Gypsies of Spaing Dr. A. F. Pott, of Halle, issued a work 
entitWi Jjie Zigauner in Ewropa und Asierit which is a marvd of 
erudition and research. Later on Professor Miclosich, of Vienna,, 
published in parts an exhaustive treatise, Ueber die Mundarten 
und die Wanderungen der t^euner Europaa; and in 1870 Be. 
Paapati puhlislied in French at Ooustantinople a magnificent 
monogram on the langu^e and literature of the Turkish 
gipsies with the title, Etudes mr les Tohingkmis, The 
Rommany language is spoken with the greatest parity by the 
gipsies of the Ottoman Empire^ and, as Br. Paspati's work 
exhibits the language in its perfect grammatical form, it is, Us it 
were, the touchstone for testing the other dialects. M. PUiil 
Bataillard has also made a valuable contribution towards the 
etiiDology and history of the Rommany race in his ^apparition dee 
Bohimiens en Europe (i 844 )< Of those who have followed i^irow 
in his investigations of the English gipsy diedeot and traditions, 
the most noteworthy are Mr. Oharles G. Leland (Hans Breit- 
maun) and Br. Bath Smart. T/te Er^fjish Qijmes a/nd their Xon^ 
guagCf by the former, is full of information and abounds in humour'; 
while Br. Smart's Dialect of the English Gipsies is a psinsfailriiy 
and most useful manual of the language. A deep insight into 
gipsy habits and modes of thought, combined with some amuse¬ 
ment, may also be obtained from a volume of in 
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and EnglStii, eom]^led jointly by Mr. Lelandi Profoasor E. II. soldom goes out of town pbinl^f wa^ts the data for reaaoning 
Palmer,* and MiM Janet ITuckey. * about the Bubjoct. It would seem to ^Uow, thhn« that much 

Itiajperbaps no yery. great thing to bayo giyen the world a remains to be done in arousing tlie public^mnd tcra senso of the 
clearer idea oi what the gipsy race, really is; still, everything’which gravity of the evil of living in n smoke-woighted atmosphere, 
tends to remoye error is«yiduable, and wo cannot say how useful There seems little good iii calling atfontion to evils which we 
the study of the most insigniticant race may not prove to the cause are nnnblo to set right. It is natural for the mind that is only 
of philology and ethnology, both of which sciences are, after ell, partially impressed with the hurtfuUiesa of smoke to lapse into the 
the handmaids of progress and clvilizaiioii. To llorrow, however, comfortable belief that the evil is in its nature incurable. When 
certainly belongs tue honour of having first inspired an iiiielligont wo discover that we havo all our lives been incurring risks of 
interest and incited to scientific research into thu fiicts connected which wo havo been totally ignorant, wo aro at first disposed to 
with the gipsy race at largo. But his greatest claim upou tho acquiesce in the state of things as normal and necessary. A very 
sympathy of the English reader is his translation into action and litilo rciloction, however, will sutUco to suggest that as our smoky 
bis aiitODiographical expression of that spirit of advorituro and habitat is an urtilicial creation of our own, its permanenco is a 
that restless desire for travel and now experionco which is the matter which lies with uiirsolvcs. lu other words, we aro led to 
chief characteristic of English youth. Tho feeling is a healthy reflect that this is not a caso in which tho organism has to adapt 
one, and if now and then somo stirring book of naval adventure itself to a ILvcd oiiviroument, but one in which it is called on to 


sends ono boy to sea, or a perusal of Burrow's works drives anotkor 
to seek the disreputable hut instructive society of gipsy vagabonds, 
no such great harm, after all, is done. At any rate, the career and 
works of Georgo Borrow are well worthy of study j ho may h.ave 
boon “ a vagabond ” by taste and habit, but ho was emiiiontly a 
Ohristian and a gentleman, and many mon have earned greator 
name and famo without half his claims to tho gratitude of society. 


THE ABOLITION OE I-OG. 

T he meeting convened lately by the Smoko Abatement 
Committee shows that one ul the worst nuisances of Jjoiidon 
life, the blighting and Hiifiiicalitjg fog, i.s now exeitiug serious 
attention. Although tho fogs of last year were less ineiuorable 
both in intensity and duration than those of tho preceding year, 
the Society which has undertaken tho task of grappling with tho 
evil has not relaxed its eilbrts. Other and more pressing ills, as 
frozen water-pipes and snow invaded dwclliugB, have liot been 
allowed to hide from view t!»o recurring evil of our grimy and 
deleterious fogs. Tho meoting, which was ably supported by men 
of social and scientific oiuinonce, gave expression to the conviction 
that tho sniolry nimusphere in which Londoners pass a good part 
of their lives is a fertilo sourco of injury to our orguniauis as 
well ns to our possus-sions. It disfigures our buildings and stunts 
our vcgetaiion; and in this vvay, as well as by excluding tho 
bright rays of tho sun for a good part of the year, it gives to our 
city its uuonviablo distinction of being the most dismal and hideous 
of European capitals. It not only disfigum—it destroys. It eats 
into our textile fabrics, and slowly wears away the masonry of our 
buildings. ^Vorse than all, it impedes tho lunctions of tho oigan- 
ism. An .atmosphere charged with particles of unconauiued carbon 
and sulphur would not seem to be well adapted for tho human 
lungs, and scientific investigation hears out tho natural conjecture. 
The cai‘elVi 1 analysis of London smoke recently made by ti .scien¬ 
tific physician enables us to sco tlie real imturo of the mixture that 
we 01*0 inhaling, and physiological observation has fully couliiiued 
tho theory that tho surface of tho lunga may become coated 
with an incrustation deposited by the smoky vapour which is 
inhaled. 

It is easy to treat such a meeting as that held at Gresvenor 
Place with a measure of ridicule, on the ground that it merely 
enounces a number of general propositions which no siuio person 
would think of challenging. It seems to us, however, that such a 
feeling is here out of place. If peoplo wore all finely organized 
and practised in close observation there would be but litUo need 
to insist on the magnitude of the smoko nuisance. But this is 
far from being the case. The eflocts of causes which are in pretty 
consUint operation are only too easily overlooked. And, as for 
the disfigurement of our surroundings occasioned by smoke, tho 
familiar truth that what is habitually present to our organs 
of perception escapes attention hero n'coivcs a striking illus¬ 
tration. It is not only thu coarse, uncultivated mind which 
overlooks tho manifold nnlovclinessea of our smoke-covered city. 
Even a lover of the beautiful may ceastJ in time to note! the 
far-reaching sesthotic consequonce.s of a smoky atmospbero out 
of which ho rarely passes. With respect to the h\gitinic side 
of tho subject, tho same thing holds true. 'fho uvurugu 
citizen, hlesbed with a vigorous organism, is littlo likely to 
troublu hlntsclf about the unhealthy character of his atmospJiere. 
A constant stimulus acting on any part of the orgauisui fails 
to excite a conscious sensation. And the trachea and lungs 
which are habitually bathed by tho muiky waves of London 
fog cease in time to ho tormented by them. It may be 
demonstrable from physiological principles that oven a robust 
dganism must be less healthy in such impure surroundings, yet 
the loss in vital energy is en.'^iJy overlooked when unaccompanied 
by positive sensations of discomfort. Now and again, perhaps, 
when tho smoky mixture dignilied by tho name of air is uxmsuaUy 
dense, as in the memorable winter already referred to, even such 
a hardy person becomes momentarily aware of the doloterious 
i)ropert.e8 of fog; but when the slight feeling of irritation is past, 
ho settles down to his customary proportion of impurities as to 
something perfectly natural and harmless. Even where those 
impurities ^ell upon the health of some more delicately organised 
member of his family he is very likely to misapprehend the real 
cause of the evil, lu order to refer things to their causes wo must 
bo oble to compare circumstances in which they aro present with 
ihoae in which they ore absent; and tho ordinary Londoner who 


modify its environment. The Smoko Abatement Oomuultee show 
plainly enough that they lake this view of tho mailer, and that 
they aro bout on supplying a remedy for tho evils which they seek 
to exjjoso. Already, an a consequence of tho growing interest in the 
subject, a considerable amount of ingenuity has been devoted to 
the practical solution oi' the question. bW some time past we 
have iicard of n numbor of inventions by wliich the eflocts of our 
smoke-euiilling ginlos luiiy bo avoided. The (]!ommittco has 
wisely arrunged for an exhibition of tho various improved heating 
and binuko-prevcuting appliaiicvs wliich have been proposed of 
late. This exhibition, whicli will illustr.vto the proposed substi¬ 
tutes fur our Binoliy grates in actual operation, may bo expected 
to have a double ollect. lu tho first place, people who are in- 
dill'erent to the evil of sninko can hardly fail to bo impressed with 
its existence and its gravity when they ecu how much thought uud 
skill have been directed to its removal. And, secondly, if the 
exhibition is at all a success, it will teach Londoners that thu evil 
is not one which ought to be quietly submitted to as a part of the 
permanent order of things, but ono which lies altogether within 
our control. Tho evidence given by Sir Henry Thompson and 
others at the meeting referred to enables us to anticipate the result 
of the exhibition so far os to allirm that our houses may be boated, 
and adequately heated, by a process that is in the fullest sente 
smoke-preventing, lu the face of such a body of authoritative 
opinion on this point, nobody is likely henceforth to contest the 
asserliun that the smoke nuisiiuce is ono which we have the power 
of removing if wo care to do so. 

But though it is allowed that Londoners havo the power of 
ridding themselves of their incubus of smoko it may bo doubted 
whether they will care to do so. The cloud of carbonaceous and 
sulphurous particles which each morning forms itself anew out of 
the discharges from our fore.st of chimneys is closely connected 
with our chosen way of heating our dwellings. In Erouce or iu 
Germany, where tho use of stoves obviates the need of constant 
fires, and where wood is often substituted for coals, our darkoning 
smulco-misls aro unknown. AVe avowedly prefer our open grates, 
with Ihoir cheurful aspect, their socializing inQuenco, their many 
venerable as.50cialions. Wo know very woll that tho.se firesides 
are costly luxuries, that a con.sideruble fraction of the fuel for 
wliich we }jtty renders us no service whatever. And it may be 
thought that even when people have come to understand that their 
liiibils involve n good deal of injury to health, they will still per¬ 
sist in them. That is to say, they may deliberately prefer the ad¬ 
vantages of the hlaziog hearth to those which would bo secured by 
a smokeless mode of heating; or at least it may be supposed that 
the force of custom would lurn the balance in favour of remaining 
ns wc are. In support of this view it has been alleged that tho 
present .'igitatiou about smoko is by no means now; that as early 
as the close of the last, century attempts wore made to intruducu a 
cleanly and iicnUliy substitute for our open grates; and that sinco 
that time the subject has nguln and again come up for discussion, 
and then been allowed to drop out of sight. 

This pessimistic view of the present athimpt to carry a 
pressing sanitary reform is no doubt a plausible one. We ara 
quite awaru that l*mgliahincn are often foolishly conserva¬ 
tive, tenaciously clinging to their peculiar habits when they 
are at least dimly aware of their undesirability. Yet even English¬ 
men are ready to adopt a new fashion when they are thoroughly 
ciMivinced of superiority to the old one. AVhen Londoners are 
fully alive to all the mischiefs wrought by their dirty atmosphere, 
they will not, one supposes, long hesitate to accept ai more whole¬ 
some style of heating their houses. To imagine that they would 
knowingly set up the seiilimeutal considoralions already touched 
on, iu oppo.sitiou to tho Hubstautial arguments of thu man of 
science and tho physician, seems to us to misunderstand the Eng¬ 
lish mind. Compared with other nations we are but slightly 
governed by sentiment, and even the deeply-rooted fooling for the 
cheerful English lire would probably give way to a clear conviction 
that its indulgence inviilve.s injury to health. And this result will 
certainly be hastened by the fact that the proposed substitutes 
for our present thriftless grates aro likely to he much more efl'ective 
and much less costly. It is u part of tho irony of the existing state 
of things tiiat, with all tho greater appoaranco of heat which wo 
gain at the expenso of our lungs, we are iu reality much worse 
oirthnii those who use the closed stove. Tho peculiarity of our 
English fireplace is that it heats one small portion of a room on 
thu conditiun of making the other parts chill and draughty. And 
to this it may bo added that wu aeewe this curious result at a 
much greater pecuniary cost than is incurred by our neighbours. 
Should all thi.^ be fully understood and realized by the majority 
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of Londoners, they would, wo are convinced, soon consent to give 
up their cherished firesides. 

It thus seems that the prospect of romoving, or at least greatly 
reducing, the smoko nuisance really depends on the waking up of 
the public mind to the existence of the evil. That this will 
haplien immediately wo nm not sanguine enough to anticipate. 
Tho growth of an adegimte sense of the loss and positive harm 
occasioned by the artificial ntinosphcro with which we surround 
oursolvos wifi pretty certainly be a slow process. Tho Society 
which aims at enlightening the public mind on the subject will 
accordingly have to harp on tho various ill conHe<|uoncc8 of smoke 
for a long time to come. Only after frequent reiteration are the 
salutary lessons which .scier.co has to teach fully seized and as¬ 
similated by the popular intelligence. At the same time, it is 
probable that there are forces working in the direction of tho 
Society’s efforts. The increase of peneral information must, oue 
conceives, have tho ellect of bringing home to Londoners to sumo 
extent the pestilential character <jf their smoke-laden atmosphere. 
Thus, for example, the publication of the varying deiith-rato in 
the metropolis is well calculated to call men's minds to tiio con¬ 
sideration of the disagreeable subject. It is probable that 
a good part of tho present lively interest in the matter is 
duo to tho profound impression *raade by tho announecTnent 
that an exceptionally severe form of fog which occiiiTcd the 
winter before last raised tho proportion of deaths in the mev 
tropolia by a very appreciable interval. In addition to this, 
all the knowledge which goes to tho comparative study of 
life is contributing to tho same result. Tho more generally 
Englishmen travel and contrast the surroundings of life abroad 
with thoso at home the more likoly aro they to become alive to 
tho drawbacks of tho latter. And even that large body of 
Londoners which does not go abroad i.9 acquiring, through im- 
pi;pved facilities in locomotion, the moans of judging the true 
character of their daily environment. Perhaps nothing will more 
materially contrihuto to tho growth of a powerful antipathy to 
London smoko than tho rapidly spreading habit of living outside 
Jjondon. A man who, on an average winter morning, enters tho 
City from a point twenty miles distant cannot fail to be struck by 
the contrast. Ilia breathing organs will he irritated by the im¬ 
purities to which they have not accustomed themselves; his eye 
will miss the gladdening rays of the sun and note tho depressing 
hue which the dingy vapours cast on every object. Tho more fre- 
ouently the Londoner emerges from his miirl^ mists the less in¬ 
different is ho likely to become to their existence. The present 
agitation of the subject is thus likely to be supported by the action 
of natural causes. And this fact should encourage the friends of 
the movement in the face of what are undoubtedly many and 
serious obstacles. 


Mn. glat)Stonf;s new plan for the redemption 

OF DEllT. 

I N preparation for the discussion of his Bill for tho redemption 
01 6o millions of Consols Mr. Gladslono issued last week a 
Treasury Minute, which very clearly explains the means by which 
he is to gfiect his object. There ai’e at present existing Termin¬ 
able Annuities to the amount of 7,107,571/., of which, in round 
numbers, about 6 millions will expire in 18S5. They were created 
to pay on debts incurred in various ways; for fortifications, local 
bairachs, through recent war dcficiencie.s, and they wero created 
also for tho extinction of funded debt. Apparently Mr. Gladstone 
is anxious that the whole amount should continue to Ih) applied 
to tho redemption of debt. It is impo.s8ihlo, of course, to foresee 
who may bo Chancellor of the Exchequer four years heuco; but, 
whoever he may bo, he will have a strong temptation to purchase 
a little temporary popularity by remitting taxaflon instead of 
continuing to apply the auniuties to the payment of the debt. If 
he should be a weak man, or if his Goverumont should bo in need 
of popular support, ho may yield to the temptation, and Mr. 
Gladstone has taken a stop which will take out of his power 
two millions of these annuities. As is well known, tho public 
will not buy Terminable Annuities. A Terminable Annuity, in 
fact, consists partly of interest and partly of an instalment of 
prineihal; and the purchaser of such annuity, if he does not 
intend to spend his principal, should bo careful to reinvest so much 
of his annuity as is principal, and to spend only the remainder, 
that is, the interest. But tho great majority of people, oven 
Ijusiness people, are incapable of calculating bow much of the 
annuity is principal aud bow much interest. Oohse^uently the 
Government find few purchasers of Terminable Annuities in the 
open market, and they aro obliged, thereforo, to limit this 
method of paying off tho debt to the amount which the. funds 
itudei their own control enable them to deal with. At present 
it would seem that Mr. Gladstone has not funds that would 
permit him to deal with more than 2 out of tho 6 millions which 
will expire in 1885. But it is to bo hoped that, if he does not 
remain in office till 1885, before be retires he will in some way 
m^e sure that the sum now set apart for the redemption of debt 
will continue to ^ appropriated to ^at purpose. 

As we have said, about 6 millions ol’ the existing Terminable 
Annuities will expire in 1885, and Mr. Gladstone proposes to pro¬ 
long 2 ql these 6 millionB till if;o6. His oUect in doing so is 
to obtain as much free revenue ns will enable him to redeem 
another 60 millions ofl the debt. It is calculated by the Actuary 


of the National Debt Offiira that, assuming Consols to be at par, 
459,760/. in twenty-five years will redeem a sum equal to that 
which would be redeems in four yean by 2 miUions. This will 
set free a levenuo of 1,540,240/., the assbtance of which Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to cancel stock to the amount of 60 millions 
sterling. When the 60 millions of Consols are cancelled and con¬ 
verted into Terminable Annuities, the interest upon these 60 mil¬ 
lions will also be set ireo, amounting to 1,800,000/. In this way 
Mr. Gladstone obtains a total annual sum of 3,340,240/. But it 
is estimated by the Actuary of tho National Debt Office that an 
annuity of 3,428,604/. will pay off 60 millions of Console in 
twenty-fivo years, and as wo have just now seen, Mr. Gladstone 
by prolonging his annuity of 2 millions from four to twenty-five 
years, and by cancelling 60 luillions of Consols, has obtained an 
iiiinuul fi-eo’revenue of 3,340,240/. lie needs, therefore, only 
88,364/. to make up tho Terminable Annuity required to pay on 
iu tweuty-fivo years tho 60 millions of Consuls, and this sum, 
therefore, is the only addition to be mndo to the permanent charge 
of tho debt for the extinction in twenty-five years of 60 millioua ) 
of Consols. In othor words, by simply prolonging for one-and- / 
twenty years 2 millions of the Terminable Annuities now existing, 
and by adding to them somewhat less than 89,000/., Mr. Glad¬ 
stone is enabled to cancel and pay oil* 60 millions of the debt. As 
wo liave explained above, he is able to do this only because there 
are held by ulficors, under the control of the Treasury, Consols to 
the amount of 60 millions; 20 millions of Iheso are held by 
the National Debt Commissioners on account of tho Savings Banks, 
and 40 iiiillious aro held by tho Chancery Paymaster. When 20 
millions are taken from the Savings Bank account, the National 
Debt Commissioners will still hold 11 millions of Consols, besides 
7j millions of Exchequer Bonds and various other avaHnhlo 
pocurities. They will therefore have ample means to meet auy 
demand that may come upon them in the way of withdrawals of 
deposits by the ^viugs Banka. In ordinary years the deposits on 
account of the Savings Banks exceed the withdrawals, and as wo 
may hope that w*o ore now entering upon a cycle of good years, it 
is to he expected that the excess will be larger than usual. But, 
oven if this should nut prove to bo the cnee, and if tho with¬ 
drawals should be larger than is anticipated, the National Debt 
Comniissioners will still have an ample margin to meet all the 
calls upon them, Air. Gladstone devotes a large part of Iiis 
Minute to prove that tho interest of the suitors in Chancery 
are equally well cared for, aud his proof is complete. "We need 
not go into this part of the Miuato iu detail here. It will 
ho enough to state roughly the principal points. Stock held 
by tho High Court ol‘ Chancery has steadily increased in the 
past. Between October i, 1847, and August 1S79, the stock so 
hold increased from 46,796,000/. to 61,886,000/., an iucreiiHo ol 
over 15 millious, or more than 33 per cent.; and there is every 
reason to believe that it will go on increasing. In fact, as the 
wealth of tho country grows, it is evident that funds coming under 
the administraiion of the Court of Chancery must grow with it. 
There is every assurance, therefore, that the Ceurt of Chancery 
will continue to hold a sufficient amount of stock to meet any 
demand tliat may be made upon it. But, to make assurance 
doubly sure, Air. Gladstone, in concert with the Lord Cliaucellor, 
takes elaborate procnutiou£» to secure that, if more stock should be 
needed, it shall be at once forthcoming. 

The direct and indirect ellects of this conversion of Consols into 
Terminable Annuities must be voiy great. In the first place, it is 
a kind of pledge that the Government will not allow any part of 
tho Terminable Annuities now existing for the extension of debt 
to lapse or to bo applied to otlior purposes, and, consequently, 
that the redemption of debt will proceed at a very rapid rate 
henceforward. In itself alone this must have a groat influence on 
the market. It will tend to give a now impulse to the rise in 
Consols which has been going on for some years. But, further¬ 
more, the measure will directly increase tho purchases of Consols 
by the Government officers. As we have just been explaining, 

60 millions ol' Consols are to be cancelled at once; but their place 
must be supplied by tho National Debt Commissioners and by the 
Chancery Pa}master by the re-investment in Consols of each instal¬ 
ment of capital os it is paid. In the now annuity of 3428,604/.,as we 
have just scon, i,$oo,uoo/. iu the first year will be ioterest, and 
the remainder repayment of principal. After the first year, how¬ 
ever, tho amount of the interest will go on steadily decreasing, 
whiJo the amount of tho principal will os steadily increase, until, 
ns we reach tho year 1^5, almost tho whole of tho annuity will 
be ropaymont of principal, and tbo interest will dwindle to a 
vanishing point. If, at the same time, the remaining 4 millions 
of Tcrmiuablo Annuities which aro to expire in 1885 are prolonged, 
the ollect will be enormous, and the price of Consols must rise to 
a point which will admit of tho redaction of the interest on the 
debt to 2^ per cent., unless, indeed, a war or some other great 
calamity should compel the Government to create Consols more 
rapidly than it buys them up. • While these purchases on the part 
of tho National Debt Commissioners and the Ohanceiy Paymaster 
aro going on, the Government itself will also he buying if the 
trade improvement continues, and we once more have surpluses 
of rovenue over expenditure. The Goyornment purchases, it is 
true, will bo for the Sinking Fund, and the amount so bought 
will at once bo cancelled, whereas ^e purchases by the National 
Debt CommissionoFB and the Chancery Paymaster will be on 
behalf of the Savings Banks fund and the suitors in Chanoarr, 
and will remain intact. But the effect on the open market wui 
be the same in both cases, for the amounts bought 1 ^ the National 
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Debt Oommianoxiers find the Chani^rjr Paymaster will not ho 
told again, except in the zare cases where the withdrawals by the 
j^vings Banks or repayments to the suitors in Ohancery neccsssitate 
salM. As a rule, however, the purchases made by the Natiomd 
Debt Commissioners and the Ohancery Paymaster are real with- 
drawals of Consols from the open market, and diminish by so much 
the supply of Consols for the public. While this is going on, the 
public will also be purchasing. There are large classes, such as 
trustees, who must invest in Consols. Banks also are bound to 
hold a certain portion of their reserves in Consnls, and so are other 
great establishments lilce insurance oflices. Their purchases will 
add to the olfect of the purchases by the Governniont and by the 
Kational Debt Oommissioneis and the CImncery Paymaster, and 
will tend to raise year by year the price of Consols, As wo have 
already said, the accumulated eilect of all these purchases can be 
neutralized only by a great war, or some other circumstance which 
would compel the Governnieut to issue largo amounts of Consuls. 
The Irish Land Bill, no doubt, will, Iti some extent, cause a new 
issue of Consols. If that portion of Ihe Bill which proposes to 
establish a peasant proprietary in Ireland is larg^dy acted unou, 
the funds advanced by the Commissioners must be furnlslieu by 
the issue of Consols, and, therefore, it may he argued that the new 
supply in the market will go to neutralize the increased purchase 
ing. But it is doubtful whether this will 1 )» so. If largo iiumbors 
of the Irish landlords sell their estaius, it is prubiiblu that they 
will prefer to take in payment Consols rather than mouoy. '^fiiey 
will not be incUned to re-in vest in Irish land, and ns the 
interest returned upon oithen English or Scotch land will 
not be greater than the interest yielded by Consols, they 
M'ill have no inducement to encumber themselves with the 
management of property wiien they can have as largo an in¬ 
come freo from care of every kind by simply continuing to hold 
Consols. Wo are inclined to doubt, thoreloie, whether iho Irish 
Land Bill, however much the clauses estribli.shing a peasant pro¬ 
prietary may be availed of, will increase the supjily of Consols in 
, the market. A great war undoubtedly would increase the supjdy 
and neiitraliz(i tho olfect of Mr. Gladsiones ilionsin’es; but iiuy- 
thiiig short of a great war will liavo little eircel. Por every year 
tho growth of population and of wnallli is increasing the demand 
for Consols, and tho cancellation of Oo mil lions of ConsoLs at once 
and their gradual ropliicemeut by tho accumulation of another 
6o millions in the hands of tho Kationnl Debt Commissionery ami 
the Chancery Paymaster in tho ctnirso of tivo-aud-lwenty years 
must have an immenso otfoct, without Hiicnking of any of tho 
other inllucuces to which wo have been referring above. 


TIIJC TIIK.ATRKS. 

I T is not very long sinoo the old question of indebtoclncaa of 
English to b'rcnch playwrights was revived in a somewhat 
amusing fashion, and tho ri.vival led, not unnaturally, to a certain 
amount of gossip, both particular and general, concorning this 
old story. Amongst other things, it was at tlie timo stated or 
hinted that a certain play, which Jiad semned to all the LoiiJou 
critics to gi\e Iho lio to the iisyiiniption that it was iinpi).>-siblo for 
an English play-writer to invent a well-constructed plot, was, in 
fact, borrow’cd from a J’Veneu source. Tlie pl;iy was a play by a 
clever actor and playwright, Mr. I'iiioro, and tile title as.-ignsd to 
tho French play from which ho wa.3 supposed to have borrowed 
was curiously in harmony with tho theory that his English jday 
was not original. Indeed, tho title given to lh(» French play ap¬ 
peared at once to explain n certain oddity in that of tho English one. 
Tho Ihoojy was so plausiblo on the liicn of it that wc thought it, 
worthy of investigation, and tho result of careful invc.stigaiion is 
that no play bearing tho title which was given out is known to 
those who iiro best cpmlilied to speak with uutliority upon the, 
subject in Paris. If any additional proof of Mr. Pinero<*;ipii- 
city to construct such a”d{)VO-tailed plot as many l^arisian drama¬ 
tists delight in is needed, it would bo found xn his play c.-illed 
Impriuleucej lately proiluced under iMr. (lirLon’s maniigiMuent at 
the Folly Theatre. Mr. Pinero has Bulltired to a certain extent, 
as nil lollowers of any art do sull'er, became lie has not 
chosen to do the same thing over and over again. IJo wrote an 
emotional play, which achieved a well-merited success, and he lm3 
followed it up with an almost entirely comic play, which, in its 
line, deserves equal success. Ilo had befon* this produced ono or 
two little pieces, which were not in their ejssenco piithetic ; but it 
seemed to bo expected that, if he ever committed himself to move 
than ono act, he would have to go in for the sorioua gido of life. 
In other words, liia versatility seemed, in tho eyes of some critics, 
u fault rather than a merit. What ho has done in tho case of 
Imprudence is to produce a piece as neatly and funnily constructed 
as are the many French plays of the same calibre which havo of 
late years given much gain to translators, and n piece which differs 
from those jn.st referred to in that it lias no ollence in it. It has, 
instead, various touches which remind ono of Mi*. Pinero's success 
in anoth^'ir line, and which, according to some critics, seem out of 
place in a play of which the chief motive ia unrestrained comedy. 
We are not ourselves of opinion that they are at all out of place; 
on tho contrary, tho few discreetly iuirodiicod touches of real 
feeling complement admirably, to our thinking, tho generally 
amusing, and it may bo said rcclilcs-s cbanictcr of the work. We 
are introduced to a purely comic slate of .sr)i.>iety, and to ciiQracters 
who for tho most part are purely comic ; and it has 


bcoii contended that thoy should be throughout purely 
comic, and nothing else. Mr. Pinero is rightly, as we think, of 
a diderent opinion, llis ploy is full of what may ] 9 e termod 
farcical incidents, but he has made it more than a farcical 
comedy by introducing a certain vein of emotion. The emotion is 
lightly tt)uched by the author, aud is given with equally corn- 
men Jnblo lightnoiNS by tlie players, and it serve.?, as it seems to us, 
to maintain on the part of tho .'^poctalurs an inloresb which might 
pobsibly ilag without it. Three net.? of mero smartuc.?.? and farce 
have before now been known to bo wnaiLsomo. It is surely to tho 
civdit of author and actors that Imju udence is tho voverso of 
wcavit.omo. 

'I'liu action of tho piece pri8.?es in a boarding-house, which has 
Koino rchomhlnnce to iho ono depicted in il/trtches by JJoz, It ia 
curiou?, and it is also a tribute to the playwright's veri.similitude, 
that tho characleri.stics of boarding-housea have changed 
comparatively little between tho days of “Boz*.s” sketch 
and the juosent time. People who have frequented or 
visited boardiiig-bouse.s of this day will boo that tho atmosphere 
of Iiupnulcuco is very far fr<im being exaggerated. While many 
of Dickens's picture.? of manners and customs are antiquated, his 
earlier and later Bketches of boarding-house ILib are still in the 
main true to nature. Tho author of iwywudcncc probably knew 
that Lo would be taxed with borrowing from Dickons, and it ia his 
merit that lio has not Kbirkcd this danger. I’he events wliich 
follow each other in rajnd succession in Mrs, Ijazenby’s boarding¬ 
house lire improbable enough, and their very improbability is a 
Sdiuve ol' amuaement; but tho entouraye which makes such events 
po:^^il)lo for dramatic purpose.? is, w'e take it, as true now ua it was 
many years ago. • 

To give in any detail tho plot of a comedy of intrigue liko 
Impnulcuco. would bo to spoil tho plca-sura of spectators. I’he 
piece depends mainly upon a skilfully orranged series of bustling 
situations, relieved, as wo have hinted, by a few pasaagejs of 
cmfitiou, lo which excellent justice is done by tho.so coiicomcd. 
Tho weight of the perlorniancc, if wo can speak of weight with 
regard lo a thing essentially light, rests upon Mr. Carton, Iho 
aetor-maungcr, who, by the tinesao aud tho force of his playing, 
more Ihiui coniinns the liigh opinion which wo havo ventured to 
express of his powers on former occasions w'hon they had less 
scope, lie is admirably supported by IMiss Oomptun, by Miss 
Rate Bishop, and, it may bo said in fine, by every ouo concerned 
ill the rejucseutiition of a piece the stage-management of which is 
as good as lh(' acting. Of the geuer.il nature of the play we 
liiue perhaps paid enough. It may be added that the dialogue, for 
I the mo.«l part, is ns neat and terse a.s tho construction. Ono or 
two plo.vs.r.iiries might, however, bo cut out with decided ad¬ 
vantage. 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 

T he first r.aco of importanco which followed the Ascot meeting 
wan llio Northumberland Flato at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. As 
the event proved, it was anything but an exciting aftair. Mr. 
Jardine’s Bonnie Doou was a vet}" strung favourite, and h(! won in 
a canter by live h'ngtlis. This horso had been a Jiigh-prieed 
yearling, but ho had not been able to run os a young h-lj-su on 
account uf an accitlonl. At the Bibury Club aud tho .stockbridge 
meetings Lord tSliUurord's good two-year-old lilly Geheimnii-’.s, by 
Eosicriiciaii, sliowcd iiuo form. Jlur wijinings by the end of the 
Stockbridge week oxeceJed 2,500 guineas, and she had run four 
times without being bouteu. C’liaribert, who has turnovl out an ex¬ 
traordinary horse over short courses, won lijo tjtockbriilge Cup. 
in tho Queen's Bl:ito iVti’onel beat Exeter, after a very Imrd- 
fought r:ice. Exeter vvas tho favourite, mid tho race was run at 
a good pace over the Iwjig cemrso of two miles. There won a 
liiiis race, again, for a Biennial, in which that uncertain hor.so 
IScobell beat Tlior.i by a neck. In the following week camo 
tho July JSlakes at Newmarket, ono of tlio great two-year- 
old races of tho b.‘:isou. Tho first favourito won, but' only 
after nn exciting race, by half a length. Tho winner is 11 
brown filly of l/ird Ibwcbery’s, named liermesBo. .Sho is by 
(yremorno out of Iluzeldcan. liiizeldeau W’as by that very game 
1 ku-‘ 0 (kithedvtil, out of Niitbush, who was oue of the fastest 
Jilliys of liortimo. »Soiup judge? think Kermesso a liltlo sninll, 
w liile ethers consider her llirgo in all tho.'^o parts of a rnoehorSo 
where size is most necessary; somo point, out tho excellence t)f her 
head, neck, and muHCular, wcll-placcd ahoulders, tho symmetry 
I and pLiwer of her back, loins, and quarters, and tho peiicction of 
I her lengthy, low, galloping action ; others contend thjit her foro- 
[ legs uro too light and straight to eiiduro tho wear and tear of 
training, or oven tho force of her own grout speed in racing. 

I Mardon, who was second, had run nowhero at Slockhrideo tu 
Golieimnis.?, nlUiough it ia only fair to say that he was then 
can-yiug 4 lbs. extra weight j aud in tho July {Stakes ho beat St. 
Marguerite by half a length, while at titockbridgo ho had been 
Bomo distance behind her. St. Marguerite is owoi sister to 
Thobais, the winner of iho Oaks of thi.s year. In the July Stakes 
she ran a dead heat for third place with Dutch Oven, n iiliv out of 
the dam of the famous Bal Gal. It was ratlier sijiirniar that 
Bisters of tho two most celebrated two-yoni^i)ld.s of inst vear 
should run a dead heiit for a very forward'poaition in tho Jnlv 
Stakes of this year. Tho next May St. Marguerite won tho 
vahiahle Chesterfield Stakes in an easy Ciinter by a length; and » 
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week later Dutch Oren won theOraat Lanoashj^ Yaarling Stakea* 
at Manchester, a mce worth nearly 1,50a/. But, to^ return ta the 
Nfiwmarket J uly moetinp, we may observe that Peter, the hero of 
tho lata Ascot nieetin^^ niado another exhibition of temper in the 
July Oup, and would iiotatteinpt to race with Chaiibert, althoujrh 
it may bo an open quosiion whether he could have beaten 
Charibert over si.x fiirlon|»e, even if he had tried. 

Tho prospects of the Goodwood meotin|» we’-e much clouded by 
tho provalenco of severe intluenza and coujrhs in several large 
racing stables. It had been hoped that Bend Ur and Itobort the 
Devil would have met again, but both horses wero attacked by 
colds. Their owners set admirable examples by scratching their 
horses as soon as there seemed to bo no hopes of their being able 
to run. It is a pity that this line of conduct is not more often 
followed by owners of racehorses. On the lirst day of the Good¬ 
wood meeting the principal two-year-olds already mentioned, 
with the exception of Gclieimniss and Mardeii, met again in the 
liichmond Stakes. Keriucsae was the favourite, and St. Mar- 
gaerite, Dutch Oven, and I’lirplo end Scarlet were estimated in 
the order given. There was a grand race j Kermesse in tho middle, 
with Dutch Oven and St. Marguerite on either side, raced from 
the distance almost abreast, and at last Dutch Oven won by a head, 
Kermesse and St. Marguerite running a dead heat for second 
plfme. Now Archer was riding Dutch Oven, and in our humble 
opinion this may have been enough to account for the victory by a 
head. Kermesse was giving each of the other two til lies 4 lbs., so 
it is possible that she may still be a tritle the best of the three. 
Dutch Oven is a fine well-made filly, but there were reports in 
circulation to the efiect that, like her half sister, Bal Gal, she was 
a roarer. It is L curious fact that out of the five races for the 
Bichtbond Stakes which have taken place since its institution in 
] 877, four of thorn have been .von by horses (or rather fillies) 
belonging to Lord Falmouth, and that each of the five winners of 
the race has been ridden by Archer. Tho Goodwood Stakes was 
a disappointing race, os it \va8 won by a lightly-weighted selling- 
plater called l^wn iioss; but there was one unusual feature of 
the race^-namely, that it was run during a terrific storm of 
lightning, thunder, and rain. Between the brilliant flashes of the 
lightning and the blihding downpour it was almost impossible to 
see much of the race. There wero several very hardly fought 
contests during the day, and for five of the races there wero good 
fields. Altogether the opening day of the Goodwood meeting ! 
was far hotter than tho racing public had been led to expect. 

The Sussex Stakes, on the Wednesday, was won by Limestone, 
after a fine race with Geologist. Skipetar was third. The stakea 
were worth 1,517/* The winner is a fine horse, about 16 hands 
high, and he became fourth favourite for the St. Leger after his 
victory in the Sussex Stakes. Twenty-eight horses ran for tho 
Stewards’ Gap, which was won by Mazurka, who had been one of 
the triple dead-heaters for the Astley Stakes at Lewes last year. 
She is small but beautifullv shaped, and has great strength in her 
bock and loins, while her woulders are just what they ought to be 
to produce groat speed. The Lavant Stakes ended m a lino race, 
Archer winning very cleverly by a length on Baliol, a son of Blair 
Athol's, who was running for the first time. This colt was not 
by any means universally admired by judges of hurseflesb, some 
considering him too narrow, with but second-rate fore-legs. 
Sutler, who has won a good many races this season, ran very 
gamoly in the Visitors’ Plate; for, after appearing to bo beaton, he 
struggled on, and, wearing down his opnonont, won by a head. 
There was a fine struggle again in the following race, Osborne, on 
Privateer, mtting the b^ost of Archer on Passaic, the first fiivourite. 
Archer made one of his scientific rushes, but be was beaten by a 
head. Out of the seven races that were run on the Weduesday 
five were well contested, and in most cases thoro wtiMl good fields. 
The weather was all that could be wished, and everything tended 
to make the day a pleasant one, but, unfortunately, in the evening 
there wna a fatal accident on the ^Ive home, in which two lives 
were lost. 

On the Thursday there was a fine race for the Oorinthinn Plate 
between Sword Dance and Kuhlebom, the former, ridden by 
Archer, winning by a very short head. The Bacing Stakes was 
the cause of much interest, because Privateer and Passaic, 
who had run a close race for the lost event of the nreceding 
day, were now to meet again under the same jocaeys and 
under similar weights. In spite of his defeat on the previous 
4ay, Passaic was again made first favourite, and once more 
^ere was a tremendous struggle. The form of the Draw¬ 
ing Boom Stakes was, however, exactly confirmed, for Priva¬ 
teer again won by a head, although Archer exerted all his sldll on 
Passaic. Peter was a strong favourite for the Goodwood Oup, 
and it was generally believed that the result depended entirely upon 
the state of his temper. To people’s astonishment, however, all four 
oomperitors were restive at the post; indeed, Madame Du Barry and 
Fersaadez behaved oven worse tbaa Peter. These four matured 
racehorses wore more unruly Wore their two<<ind-a-half mile race 
than many largo fields of two-year-olds before a T. Y.O. scramble; 
but when once they did get off they went away on very equal 
tenns. All wont well until they reached the Craven starting post, 
where Fernandez begun to run unkindly, and refused to try 
any... more. Before they came to MUe post Peter also 
grew tired of tho performance, and planting his toes firmly 
into the ground, he indulged in a hearty kick, and then 
sidled off into the gorse. Madame Da Bmy and Nottingham 
were now the ohljr horses left in the race, and the former had no 
diffidnlty in winning by twenty lengths. This was a miserable 


result after the early promiiie of a terrific encounter between Bend 
Or, liobert the Devil, and Peter. After the Oup came the Boos 
Memorial Stakes for two-yoar-olds, a race worth 1,737/. Pnrse- 
bearor was the first favourite. This appeared reasonable enough, 
for in the Great Lancashire Yearling Stakes ha bad run witnin 
three-quarters of a length of Dutch Oven, and now be woe to meet 
her on’ 15lbs. better terms. When they came to the distance, 
Dutch Oven was running very kindly, but although Pursebeaier 
was struggling gamely, he was evidently beaten, and Dutch Oven 
won by a length, St. Marguerite being two lengths behind Punm- 
bearer. ’Ihe day ended by another uisplay of wickedness on Uie 
part of Peter, who, after odds had ueen laid on hiui for the 
Singleton Stakes, stopped soon after the start, and deliberately 
engaged in a kicking bout. 

In the opening race of the last day backers were almost clever 
enough to place the four runners in exactly the reverse order to 
that ill which they came in. Carlyle was tho first favourite, at 
2 to 1; 5 to 3 wiia laid against Baliol, 10 to 1 against Forget Me 
Not, and ns much ns 20 to 1 against Adrastus. There was a mag- 
niliceiit race; but it was not at all in accordance with the antici¬ 
pations of tho prophets, for Adrastus won by a head from Baliol, 
who beat. Forgot Me Not by a head, Carlyle, the first favourite, 
being absolutely last, half a length off. The Chesterfield Cop was 
won from a largo field by Victor Emmanuel, who won the same 
race last year, llis victory was a surprise, as 16 to i had been 
laid againk him at tho start. In the last race of tho meeting, 
Thebais, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas and tho Oaks, 
gave Bal Gal 12 lbs., and boat her by fifteen lenp'ths. Before the 
Goodwood meeting it was expected that the rading would be very 
far from first-rate, and that the fields would be small; but, as the 
event turned out, the meeting was a decided eucoess; there was 
excellent racing, plenty of horses ran in most of tho races, the 
course was in capital order, and the weather, with tho exception 
of one thunderstorm, was all that could be desired. 


REVIEWS. 


ZBS QUATSE VENTS BE VSSPJUT* 

T hebe can be but little hesitation in deciding that, of the- 
various divisions of M. Victor Hugo’s latest volumes of 
poetry, the moat iniportant are ** Le Livre Dramatique,” ** Le Id vre 
Lyrique,” and “Le Livre Epiquo.” “ Le Livre Satirique ” is, it seems 
to us, too coloured by personal impresriona, too full of matter 
which has not in itself, and to which the poet has not imparted, 
any marked originality, to make it worthy of a place among that 
great portion of his work which should and will live. It has 
more or less wild tirades ngmnat institutions which M. Victor 
Hugo has persuaded himself that he disapproves of en bloc ; it 
has two impersonal dialogues, which do not show the author at 
his best; and it has one poem which ^ows him in his least dis* 
creet, considerate, and reticent mood, and the publication of 
which can hardly but be regretted by such of bis admirers as are 
not fanatical. To say that, in spite of its many 8hortconpn{j[a, ii 
contains tine lines and passages is perhaps unnecessary. But it is 
certainly not what we should recommend to a friend to whom 
we wished to prove tho greatness of M. Hugo’s imagination and 
power. 

“Lo Livre Dramatique^’ has the sub-title of " Les Deux 
Trouvailles de Gallus,” and consists of two dramas which a^ 
complementary to each other, and both of which show at their 
best tho poet’s grasp of character and power of givin;? incisive ex¬ 
pression to his deep thought. The scene of the first is laid in 
Un burg dans une forot. Int^rieur de la grande s^lo en rez-de- 
chnussuc. Aspect de ruine. Lo ddnument lustique meld ais 
ddlabrement seigneurial.” The words “ En Souabe, 17— ” follow 
tho short list of characters, of whom Lo Due Gallus and his 
chamberlain, Baron Gunicb, are the first to appear. They havo 
come on the trail of a beautiful girl named Nella, who lives with 
her fother in this curious taudig ; and, in the couxm of the opening 
convorsation between them, we learn Gallus is a usurper, who 
has long ago hidden away his nephew, the rightful Duke, in the 
woods, and who is not now particularly content with the result 
of his act of usurpation. The throne, ho says, is “ uno triste proie,”^ 
and continues:— 

Ssis-tu cc quo jo auis ? uu pauvre homme de joie, 

Flutdt l)(iu quo mauvais; trbs cauoillo; oecupd, 

Mois oisif; fort penaud. Comrae on ost attrapd t 
L’ambitieux pensif, usurpateur on horbe, 

Bit en preiudUitant le trtnoC’est superbcl 
On est lo maftre; on a le budget ploin les mains i 
Lo prince rosplondlt, regardd des husnains, 

Au-dcssus de ia terre; u ost dans la comkte I 
Vite, 6to-toi de Ik, petit, que je m’y mette 1— 

C'est bon, j’oi pris fa place, et je rbgne. A qud piix I 
• • » • • 
liCs vastes batllemsnts dn cdrdmoniol; 

Boaucoup d’enterremeiit mdld d’un pea de bal; / 

Le rang snprfime, an mot; le pouvoir, nn problbme; 

Ke jamis etra afir qu*une femme vous alme, 

Voilk ce qu’on naorpet ami.—Si J'avaia an 1 


Fic/or J/irpo. 
A. Quantifr. 
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At the xestilt inertly of thie ]^ticalar mood, partly of what a con- 
temporaiy critic hM aj^tly described as his perverse corruption, 
GaliUB'e present design is to find an innocent and charming girl, 
and watch her progress to evil. The speech in which he avows 
this'intention is charged with the same terse cynicism which 
is apparent in the oiuiously accurate description of his own 
character from which we have just given an extract. It presently 
appears that Gallus has a rival already, in the person or George, 
the nephew before referred to, whose only doubt as to the success 
of his smt arises from his belief that ho is of plebeian, while Nella 
is of patrician, birth. There is a charming love>Bcone between the 
two, marred only by one touch of self-coiisciouB prudery on her 
part whish is essentially French ; and then Gallus proceeds to 
jmy his court to Nella, and to be repulsed by her with admirable 
nmplicity and wit. Finally, Nella orders him out of the house ; 
and ^most at the same moment George and Nella’s father, Daron 
d'Holburg, whom political pressure has reduced to his humble 
state, appear on the scene. Gallus warnSithe father of the court- 
sUp carried on clandestinoly by George, who at last turns on him 
with a speech ending 

Tn te rdtrActeroft syllabc par syllabc 1 
Ton nom ? 

T.b Duo Galluh. 

Je suis Gallus, Innd^ravo de Souabp, 

. Lc frfere du feu duo rdgnant George premier, 

L*aigle a deux teles preiiil son vol sur uion ciinior. 

L’Alleraogno u’a pas du fumille plus grande. 

It Maine profondemeni le baron. 

Et, monsieur lo bnron dTIoUuirg, je voos deinande 
Eu maringe ici voire flllc Nella, 

Tour mun ucvcu le due George deux. 

Monirani George. 

Quo voilii 1 

There* is one very happy touch in the course of Onllus’s vain 
attempt to win Nella for biiuself when ho, os if by accident, lots 
his coat Ml open, and displays his orders :— 

Nr.LLA. 

Monsieur, si vous croyoz me fairc de reffet 
Parce ipic vou.s ouvrrz votre habit, de iiianiere 
A Diontrer un urnchat sou«« votre boutonnii'rc, 

Kt dniis votra giJet le coin iVun eordun bleu, 

Vous vous troinpez. 

Then, showing him a full-length portrait of a field-marshal covered 
with decorations, she adds, Void mon grand-pcrc.” Hcrotbero is, 
it seems to u», a curious instance of that dramatic Jluit'f wliicli, 
combined of course with far greater qualities, has availed to 
make of so ludicrously constructed a play as Jlernnni drama 
which is notwithstanding so admirably effective. Along with tliis 
dramatic in.stinct we find in Maryarila, ns the first play in “ Lo [ 
Livre Dramatique ’ is licaded, nuail»erlosa beauties of insight and j 
description which it is imposBiblo to do more than britiUy refer to. i 
In the second drama, which is callijJ generally Eecttf and. i.s sub- i 
divided into Lxaon and T^a Afoiv/uwa Zuheth^ wo linvo Gallus still j 
on his strange quest, which in this instance, in ono sense at least, 
is more successful than the former one. This time he comes in the , 
forest upon a clover and fascinating pea.sant girl named Lison,^ She 
is an orphan and p<'.nnil<’SH, and is botrotbod to the comparatively ■ 
rich husbandman Hnrou, for whom, however, she has im n'allove. i 
She is of a fantastic and romantic turn of mind, bss dreams of luxury ; 
and splendour, and cherislicH the notion of the sudden appearance , 
of a fairy prince to save her from her fate. As she pivparoa her 
bridal toilet she refleds that 

L'ooil CBt <l’autntil pluH iloux (pin la main est plus blanche, 

L’anidur, dit rAnuulis dc Mtui^^iour dc Ticosnii, 

C’f«llavio. Et je hfiiM lo pnrlor ]).iy.Hiin. 

Ouvri^re, Orphcline. IH» I je souge, et Dim laisso 
Eiitror dans» niun loil trouble- iin regard do duehcHse. 

ICl j’ni dcs viBions tulles, plaire, ehurmor, 
litre lihro, etre bollu, otro adon'o ! Aimer! 

The chance quickly comes of reali/.ing some at least of these 
visions. Gallus is on the watch, and so arranges matters that 
Lison finds herself actually living iu her dream of the fiiiry prince, 
with luxuries and splendours rising us if by enchantment itround 
her. The prince himaelf, however, though brilliant enough—she | 
takes him at first for Sutau—is not young. At the end of the 
act she makes her choice botwenn IJarou’s reeking cart and 
Gallus’s inngnilicent churiot. “ Mais,” she asks as it comes on 
the stage, ** 4 qui done ce carrosso ? ” 

G.m.ll’s. 

A vous. 

Liso.v. 

A moi I i 

Z/9 earroMiie s'arrcie. Gunich nuvre let portiere, GuUus ahat le I 
tnarcke-pied cty j'uit luoniet I.ise vperdue. i 

Gai.ia'M. j 

Vieus 1 e’est . . . ta voiturc do noce I | 

In the second act Lison, now known ns Ia Marquise Zabeth, is 
installed'in a splendid house in Paris. Slie has crowds of real or 
pretended admirers, somo of whoso slighting phrases concerning 
herself she over.'uiars from time to time and notes with a marked 
eagerness. Gallus meanwhile occupies himself in devising every 
bind of scheme foi her gratification, but carefully avoids letting 
her know that he w so employed, and with practised cynicism 
denies to Gunich the imputation of having allowed his heart to be 
really touched by his new acquisition. In the end Zabeth dis¬ 
misses the crowd of fops who flutter about her, end, left elcne with 


Gallus, lets loose hef naasionate misery in one of the finest 
dramatio speeches that M. Hugo has ever written. It is, 
happily, too long for quotation in its entirety. She ends, having 
drawn a picture of what her life is and what it might have been^ 
with the words 


Vont etos princo ot vieux, deux choses que je haia 
£b bien, puurtant, pottt-6tro, hdlas! nos voina Boubalte 
Gardunt au fond do Pombra une porta fermde, 

Jo voua auraia aima »i vous m'uvlez aimdal 


GAULua 


Mais— 

Zabktit. 

Cost fini. Silence t Avoir r@vd le del, 

Et BVveillcr avec I’arrlbro-piit du fiel, 

Et de tous 1(M alfronts sontir qu'on eat la dble t 
Ildlas! voua ui'avez fait lo cuuur uoir et terrible, 

Soycz niaudit. 

Then, before Gallus can prevent it, she poisons herself irith a ring 
tluit she has filched from him. 


Gat.t.ub. 

Ciel! mais e'eat un poison 1 la mort terrible et proropte 1 


Zasktu. 


Bolro la mort n’ost rica quand on a bu la honte. 

EUe M'affaisMe Mur unfauteuit. 
Adieu I jo prends tnon vol, triatc oiseau doa forets. 

IVrsonno iiu m'ainia. Je muurs. 


Gallus. 


EUe expire.. 


Se jetant a, eei piede. 
Jet’adorais! * 


It is, of course, impossible by means of comments and extracts to>* 
do anything like justice to the deep and fine impression produced 
by the ploy, which lias, it may be mentioned in passing, a curious 
likeness to Alusset s best work. The names of two players at the 
Tbdatro Fran^aLs who might give it admirable interpretation oa 
the stage may probably occur to many ruadera. That it is admir¬ 
ably titled for stage representation—with, of course, some trifling 
iilieratioDS—will be obvious to any one who takes the trouble to. 
consider the matter. 

We have left ourselves comparatively little room wherein to 
speak of “Le Livre Lyrique” and “Lo Livre Epiquo.'' ThO' 
lurmer is as full of beauty, tenderness, and imagination as any of 
the poet's former work in the same direction. One extract, how^ 
ever, must sullico:— 

Uii hymnci harmonieux sort den fouilles du tremble ; 

]a'b voy»gi:urs criiinlil'a, qui voiit la null CDScmble, 
llausaunl la voix duiiB Pombru oil ro;i doit bo Imtcr. 

LaisBez tout cc qui tremble 
t'lmnter. 


Les niai-ins fatip^iu^s sommoillciit sur lc gouiTre. 
l.M iiuT liU-uo ou Vt-suve oimnd sea ilotH de soiifre 
be tail, dl'it qu’il s’« 5 tciTitt cL ccsse do g<>mir. 
Lai.iticz touleo qui suullre 
Doriuir. 


(.2uqi)( 1 la vie CAt manvaise on 1u reve mcilleurc ; 
iJi's) yeu.\ iMi plcurs au riel bv lt‘veut k toute beur© ; 

L'espoir vci'B Dicu se tourue ol Dicii reutcud crier. 
l.Hidsez tout cc i^ui plcure 
Prior. 

(’.'•’"t pour renaitre aiUcura qu'ici-baa on succoiubc, 

TiiuL cc qui tuurbillonne npparliciit k In tijml>c. 

II fjiut daiis K- graud tout tut ou turd B’abMorber. 

LaiAMcz tout CO qui tombe 
Toinber I 

To the splendid conception and execution of “ Le Livro- 
Epique " it is quite impossible to give anything like an adequate 
notion within our liniiis. The daring idea of the midnight inarch, 
of the throe statues, headed by that of Pionri Quatre, is just such 
All idea us M. Hugo alone of living poets can handle with the 
power and, in some sense, the restraint necessary. In his estimate 
of the characters of the dead kings he is, it need hardly be said, 
coinpletcly unfettered by purely historical considerations. But 
that i.s no chock upon the tremondous swing and force of tha 
veivse that carry the reader completely away, and make him see 
before his eyes the terrible ride that the poet describes. Wo are 
templed to quote the terse and dramauc conclusion of this fine 
workbut it is perhaps best that readers should know it either in 
lU entirety or not at all. 


COIIAL ISLANDS.* 

M U. COOPEU’S C\»‘al Islands is a most pleasing book, written 
with vivacity without flippancy, and equally interesting to 
tlie ethnologist, the capitalist, and the general reader who only 
wants to be amusfd. 'i'he author has lived for some years among 
the innumerable islands of the Pacific, in the middle of a mixed 
world of trade, lotus-ealing, cannibalism, and ortliodox dissent. 
Ho is convinced that the “ Anglo-Saxon” has a great work to du 
in the Pacific Islands, and that the capitalist will eventually find 
there particularly cxeellout business. Yet, though he has a noble 
eye for the main ciiance, Mr. Uooper is not one of those irritating 
colonists who think that the chief end of the white man is to make 
money in a hurry, and the chief end of men, not white, to be used 
up as “ labour *' in the process. Ho is entirely on the side of Sir 

* Coral lelande. liy H. Stonelicwer Cooper. Loudon: Kioliard Bentlqf 
& Sun. x88o. 
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Arthur Gori^on and his policy in the Padtle—a pMicy which, if 
auocMsfui, wm ewiliJe the native reces to escajM elaveiy dn one 
<ide, and the fato of the Red Indians and Aostnuians on the other. 
JUbr. Cooper knows that ^ defence of the Governor of Fni will 
irritate many personal friends of his among the planters. Rut he 
has seen both sides of the question, has estimated the interests 
concerned, and seems to have no doubt that the poUoy of govern- 
iog as if coloured races had a right to eiist in their own islands 
is the wise and just one. 

Mr. Cooper is not a professed ethnologist, and much of his in- 
formtion about the past of the half-civilized races, and about 
their traditions and religion, he borrows from Ellis, Mariner, and 
others. But his testimony as to the actual condition of the lower 
races is authontic and at Srst hand. He follows Mr. Whitmee, a 
missionary, in his division of the peoples of the PolynesiaD Islands 
into three stocks. Fii'st we have the Papuans, “ a black, frizzly- 
haired people, who are the lowest type of humanity in existence’" 
Wo do not think the Papuans are quite so low. Regnard soys 
ithat. next to the monkey, the Laplander is the animal which most 
nearly approaches man. Papuans seem a bettor developed set of 
people than Laplanders. Mr. Cooper says the Papuans ** possess 
few of the traditions, poems, and songs common to many barbarous 
races." But Mr. Codrington has lately published many very valu¬ 
able examples of traditions from the Melanesian Group, where the 
people, on the whole, are Papuan. Wherever one finds Papuans 



Mr. Whitgiee calls “ Sawaiori,” a word made up out of a syllable 
• «Bch from Samoa, Hawaii, and Maori. The Sawaiori are very 
polite, and much given to ceremonial. The chiefs, like the 
blessed gods in Homer, speak n language different from that of 
•ordinary mortals. “ In Samoa there are four different words for 
* to come,' appropriated to four grades of people —tiau for a 
common man; malm 9 nai for a person of respectability; stuu 
ftiai foT a titled chief; and q/iO tnai for a member of the royal 
family." The third of Mr. Cooper's and Mr. WJiitmee’s races is 
styled Tarapop, and its members are brown in colour, but smaller 
than the Sawaioris. They cbieliy inhabit the Gilbert and Caroline 
groups. Mr. Whitmee thinks that the ancestors of all these 
peoples originally lived together in the isles of the Indian 
Archipelago. But to consider this would be to consider too 
curiously. 

The Pacific Islands are no longer very distant from civilized 
lands. A run of seven days brings one from San Francisco to 
llunohilu, the capitel of the Hawaiian kingdom. Some American 
missionaries iirf!: tried to Christianize the llawaiians; but Kame- 
Jiameha ordered them to throw themselves from a mountain peak 
4 is a test of the divinity of their message. This was iUogicn^ for 
%he truth of a string of metaphysical propositions cannot he tested 
by jumping off a rock. The American missionaries, therefore, 
decuned to jump, and Hawau remained heathen. As wo all know, 
Kaluakun is now king, and ha has an army of no fewer than two 
hundred efficient soldiers, armed with the Remington breechloader. 
Wo must, therefore, try to avoid quarrels with Hawaii, os they 
could only end in abject apologies on our part. The Hawaiiaus, 
like the Boors, are averse to labour, and import Chinese coolies, 
who have no reason to complain of their wages or their lot. 

The Fiji Group is much more important, and Mr. Cooper believes 
Ahat it will prove a most valuable possession. Viti Levu, the 
laigMt island, is larger than Cyprus, and oven the second island is 
•ten times as big as liarbadoes. while the whole area of the isles is 
greater than that of the British West Indies. Fiji Vas ceded to 
England by the desire of Cacobau the king, or one of the kings, and 
Maafu, *'the Bismarck of the Pacific," in 1874. The natives 
■^ve not yet insisted on its being restored, so it still remains a 
jeiipl in the British crown.^ Oacohau had various reasons for 
^ving up his sceptre *, the chief, perhaps, was that the Americans 
bad established an ingenious claim against him, a claim, according 
to our Commission's, unfairly made and unfairly pressed, and 
which has led to speculations of a questionable character." The 
epeculatora were natives of Melbourne. Tho white settlers in F^i 
wore also anxious for annexation, though, now they have got it, 
hiauy of them do not like it. The introduction of measles in 1B75 
by her Majesty's ship JJitio was an act of atrocious carelessness, 
which produced the most miserable results. In 1876 there was a 
final cannibal outbreak," the conservative highland tribes attack¬ 
ing imd eating a number of native Christians. Mr. Cooper takes a 
•eanguine view of the future of civilization and of Christianity in 
Fiji. If the recent accounts of a massacre by Christians be correct, 
we may bavo reason to fear lest the natives, like the Boers and 
the Maoris, should exclusively adopt the early Hebrew theory of 
the duty of massacre. Iievuka, tho capital of Fiji, has made 
great strides in civilization, and possesses a cricket-ground and a 
^hool Board. There is iriso a “ Toi^eronco Hail," but rigid 
abstuoers ore still in a minority. One Fijian cMef boasts that he 
drinks a bottle of brandy every day, which, in a hot climate, I 
^nu to approach excess. Another commonly manages two 
wttles of gin, which he drinks out of a cocoa-nut shell. And yet | 
the native population of Fiji is not increasing. Chickens and 
turkeys and hoof are cheap. In Levuka mullets are killed, we 
repet to say, by dynatuito. But the great chsrin of Levuka, 
after the pools beneath the waterfalls vifbere people bathe, is the 
entire absence of tall hats. There is not one in the colony, and 
the only specimen was pitched into the sea. 


Fijian and Samoan l^nds of the Cresribn are ra^ much Uto 
our own. They have the Flood, Oirin and Hio ibrtli, 

Mr. Cooper is half ten^ted to see in these trsdiuons some fldnt 
remains of Hebrew innoence. But, as the stories are common 4 c 
almost all known races, it seems ssfhr nbt to spsdhlate 04 
influence of the Mosaic history. Among the ssoicd stones; w 
common in Fiji as in ancient Greece, was one which always nad 
a Uttle pebble when any woman of rank was confined in 1I10 
Fijian capital. The motner-stone was taken away when Christi¬ 
anity was introduced, but the pebbles remain to testify to tlA 
thing. . . 

So much has been written lately about Fijian cannihaliam by 
Miss Gordon Gumming and others that we need not quote Mr. 
Cooper's account of revolting practices. He himsdf dlsUkee the 
topic. He gives a very amusing description (vol. i. p. 96) of 
want of rancour displayed by warlike ^jians. ** I tried to lAoK 
you," one of thorn said to Mr. Harding, speaking of a battle, " Wt 
you put a revolver bullsA through my hand. brother 0hot you 
in the breast, and then shot him with your little gun betweiin 
the eyes. ; . . You killed my uncle, but my cousin put a 
bullet through your shirt." The Fijians, like other southern 
people, ore supposed to use poisoned arrows in war, and they cer¬ 
tainly do their nest to envenom their arrow-heads, which are usu¬ 
ally made of sharp human bones. But the experiment of inocu¬ 
lating rabbits and other animals with the poisons used has been 
tried, and the results seem to show that these are not really effi¬ 
cacious. If a native has boon hit by the arrow of a maw who has 
mana, or magical power, he gives himself up for lost, and dies 
accordingly. 

Thu ** labour question " and the question of taxation axe tho 
great practical problems of Fijian life. It is not easy to ascertain 
how far “ blackbirding" or cooley-stealing prevailed before the 
annexation. Mr. Cooper's own accounts of the matter seem rather 
inconsistent. At present the Governor does his best to seoare the 
return of imported labourers to their homes when their term has 
expired. Mr. Cooper thinks that these haU-civilized returned 
emigrants raise the moral tone of their neighbours. It is curtain 
that the Solomon Islanders seem to have become rather more than 
less savage during recent years. An amusing story is told of an 
imported Polynesian nurse who rutuimcd to her own people after 
she had served her time. A ** recruiting agent" met her, and asked 
her if she would return to F'iji. 

“ Well,” said the girl, ** I like it, but I don’t know if my pa will 1 st 
me go.” 

” Oh, I see the old folk live here, eh ? ” 

“ My pa live hero, but iua*8 dead.” 

” Oh, how did the old ladj’ die ? ” 

** Oentlcman come viMiting, and pa get jonlous; so ho fight and kill ma, 
then ho put her in a lovo (or oven) and pa and his friends oat poor ma 
all up.” 

The Fijians are at present obliged to pay their taxes dither in 
labour or in kind. This plan docs not at all suit the white planters. 
Tho natives can only get monoy by working for the planters, 
and, if they were obliged to pay taxes in money, for the planters 
they would ho compoUed to work. Now tho article of commerce 
known ns copra was, according to Sir Arthur Gordon, sold to 
Government by traders at 10/. los. 6fl. a ton. For the same 
article traders paid natives 5/. a ton. Thus, if the native is taxed 
ten shilliugs worth of copra annually, ho has only to pay 106 ibs.; 
but, if he had to pay ten shillings in money, ho would have to 
sell 224 lbs. to the trader to raise his half-sovereign. So fur, then, 
the native has the butter of tho bargain under tho present system. 

A plautur admitted to Sir Arthur Gordon that the natives “are 
very much butter off than they wore throe years ago; hut ho 
added that lliis was by no means an advantage to the planter, 
whoso diilicultius in obtaining labour were thereby materially in¬ 
creased.” It may bu inferred that Sir Arthur Gordon is regarded as 
a puling humanitarian by the majority of planters. But Mr. Cooper 
entirely approves of liis policy, as a consequence of which, he says, 
Polynesian labourers are now flocking to Fiji, a countzy which 
they previously distrusted. 

Mr. Coopp gives a long list of Fijian products, and a business- 
liko appendix with a tariff of customs. In his opinion the islands 
offer a great field for capital. “ What Fiji requires is, in fact, an 
aristocracy of planters, who will add to a very natural desire to 
create a competence a keen sense of responsibility to all around, 
whether white or coloured." Working-men and City clerks are 
not wanted; tho latter are “a nuisance in Fiji.” Men shonld 
have, at tho very least, a capital of three or four hundred pounds. 
From personal knowledge of tho subject, we can say that a t fitigli 
capital and a stout heart did not by any means lead to wealth in 
the earlier and more unsettled days of Fiji. Things may be im¬ 
proving, doubtless are improving; and jJlr. Cooper writes I 
urn inclined to think that there is no colony of the British Empire 
where a young man, coupling a reasonable amount of brains with 
a moderate capital, can so easily secure a competence as in I^i." 
Mr. Cooper adds plenty of practical hints ivr emigrants. The 
rest of his book--Ju8 account of beach-combers, pirates, of the 
p^l-flsheries, of the monuments on Easter Islwtf—is as enter¬ 
taining as his chapters on Fiji are instructive. 
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Mt SISTEB THE ACTRESS.* 

rtlHE dtttlei of a leTiawer of aovels are not always disaiproeahle. 
-L ^ He occaaionallj meets with works worth reading, and then 
to rive short accounts of the leading points of tho stories, so os to 
escite the reader’s curiosity without allowing it to ho gratified 
until ne shall have procured and read the Iboks for himself, is 
pleasant work enough. There is also n pleasure in giving a few 
well-selecl^ and amusing extracts, which shall keep tlie anxious 
reader’s mind from starving until he may succeed in getting the 
novel from the circulating libraries; and there is an art which, if 
rot easy, is decidedly agret^able, in writing an article that shall 
toll readers enough of a book to enable them to talk about it 
without BDoillng their interest in reading it for theniBel ves. It is 
alvroys pleasanter, moreover, to praise than to hlnrae, and. a 
who says a good word for a book has the double Batisraction 
ofreflectlng that he has done a service both to tho author and to 
the herd of readers who are always wanting to know of Bomobook 
worth sending for. There would be no use in disguising tho fact 
that there is also some pleasure to be derived h'oui reviewing an 
exceedingly foolish book. There are novels published in these 
days containing such surpassing nonsense that they amuse by their 
very absurdity, and, if not witty in iheraselves, they become tlio 
cause of wit in others. Unfortunately there are other novels 
which come under neither of these descriptions. There is one 
kind especially which it is neither pleasant to read nor to review. 
This is tbe thoroughly vulgar novel, in some instances novels of 
this sort are decidedly clever and provuliingly amusing. There 
are many passages, for example, in Sor/pn/ iSpoiKjo and riain or 
Ringhts which can scarcely fail <0 amuse, although they may 
irritate. But there are novels which are both vulgar and weak, 
irritating and dull. 

On the fourth page of tho first volume of the book before us we 
read that “ it is so difficult to be. vulgar when you never open your 
mouth.* AVo beg to differ. There are people who find it oxceed- 
iugly easy to be vulgar with closed mouths, when they have pens in 
their hands. Of all Iciiids of vulgarity, that connected with cham¬ 
bers of death and funerals is to our tLinkiug tho most nauseating. 
In the fourth and fifth chapters of the book under notice there are 
descriptions of a most iiupleasant death-scene, the proparaliuns for 
a funeral, the visits of friends to the laid-out body, the carrying of 
the coffin downsUurs, the assembling of the mourners for the 
funeral, the summoning of tlit? bearers, the cairying of the body out 
of the house, and the iiiitrshalHiig of the party into tlie mourning 
coaches. Wo read of “ 111‘uint pervading odour of cau do Cologne,” 
of ** deep crape veils/’ of a buxom widow” '‘decorously draped 
in the deepest inourniug,” of “ tlie colUu with its silent inmate,” 
of tho “ marble image,” “ the Silent Presence,” and “ the funeral 
guests.” AVe were aUnost lemptod to think as wo finished the 
fifth chapter that My Brother ihe TTmleriaher would have Ikmui 
a more suitable title for tho book Uuin My Hintcr the Acinisa. Wo 
are bound to say that there is nothing more about ftinerals in tho 
Bucccediug chapters, and we woni not without a cerlaln feeling of 
relief when the heroine’s mother, who is spoken of as “ tlie sick 
lady,” died, and had the {ulvanl.igo of a respectable funeral. Un¬ 
fortunately she leaves a sister behind her, a woman who had a 
“ gushing, allectioiuito heart, ’ os well ns several other relations 
whom tho author might with advantage have buried decently in 
the early chapters while in a burying humour. 

The heroine is, of course, my ^i.ster tJm nctres.s, who porfornis 
some of those noble actions which it is so ca‘«y to make heroines 
perform in a novel. iSho inarries tiro right man at lost, although 
she treats him in rat1n«r u srurvv manner in the eecond volmiie. 
At one time she falls deeply in love with a “beautiful man,'* who 
is "as handsome as a si nr,” and “ looks ns if he had just stepped 
fium his bath perfumed and anointed, and put on everything Iresli 
and clenb.” This beautiful niim’s “ arm .steals round her lissom 
waist,” when she gently remonstrates with '* Pray don’t 1 Indeed 
you mustn’t.” After this backstairs stirt of scramble there is no 
saying what might have happened if the perfumed and anointed 
beauty had not bolted with the bosom friend of the lissom waist. 
Tho accounts of the heroine’s attacks of love-sickness—for they 
deserve no higher name—read very like descriptions of indigestion. 
In chapter ix. we find her “ lying on her bed, face downwards, 
with a vast new feeling pervading her hreiwt.” The idea of a va.st 
now feeling pervading the breast is sufficiently horrible, but wo 
pity the heroine still more when we road that “ there is a hard 
lump in her throat” “ and a heavy weight upon her bosom.” Her 
ai&ction for the young man who -looked as if he had just stepped 
from his bath attained to such a pitch at one time that wo are 
told she had a “heart welling over with love ” for him. AVhen 
her pericardium is in this ovei*charg£'d condition she is apt to he 
violent, for we rend that “ she llinga herself into his arms with a 
passionate gesture.” Although we are told most about her bosom, 
ner breast, and her heart, we are informed, in the early part of the 
first volume, that she also bad a brain. One of her friends de¬ 
scribes her as " disgustingly clever,” and she takes five prizes on 
one day at school, or rather at “ college.” English grammar must 
have been rather neglected at this college, for the five-prize-taiier 
says to a friend, ** Surely you will never marry him—not if you 
hate him ” 5 to another person she says “ Never you mind ”; and 
she has a charming sister who says “ 1 couldn’t, not now.” 

• My AVffer //i« Aciresn. A Novel. Uy Florence Marryat fMr.s. Francis 
Lean), Author of “love’s Conflict,” &c. 3 voU. Uindon: White & Co. 
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t AVhile the heroine is deeply in love with the anointed beauty, 
she accords soflie minor Attentions to a gentleman to whom she ie 
engaged to be married; indeed, in one place we read that difr 
takes, at this juncture, almost to courting ^ him ^ although at* 
other junctures she flirts outrageously with the anointed one, and 
she " cogitates earnestly with her heart what to say to him next*’’ 
Her love passages with the man whom she eventually maniee- 
remind one of that peculiar social arrangement known to servants 
as “ keeping company.” She was not particularly in love with 
him, but she wfdked regularly with him in Hyde Tark, and he was- 
allowed to consider her to a groat extent his own property; but 
she was much relieved when something happened to save her for a 
time from listening, “ with a callous ear to his long-winded tale of 
love,” and from being “ called upon to give him kisses on demand, 
or to sit close to him on a sofa and pretend to like it.’’ Tho youth 
who tt'lls the long-winded love tales is the son and heir of a 
baronet, but be astonishes us by ieUing tho heroine when he moots- 
her accidentally in tho country that his “ father’s seat ” is only 
three miles olV. Hitherto, we have never enjoyed the felicity of 
knowing any young men who talked about their " father’s seats, 
but ou this point the author has the advantage of us. The happy 
youth had a very prudish old grandmother. Wo were prepared lor 
any amount of stiflTuess and primness in this old lady, and were* 
cuiisequcntly not a little surpiised when, talking of evening dresses,, 
she asked what she called her favourite riddle. “ ArVheii is a lady not 
n lady H When she is a little hear! ” It will be perceived that evea 
tho Hruudyism of these volumes is peculiar*, but then all the 
characters in the hook are ^uitodifierent from what the author calla 
“ ihe oipolloV' Even their surroundings are not ns those of other 
mortals. We are told of “ a bright May day, warm, sunny, and 
perfumed.” AVe confess that wo are not fostUetlc cnougti to wish 
for a perfumed day. Hitherto, indeed, wo have never experienced 
one; out wo romomher onco reading in Punch of a hoi’ber out on a. 
holiday, who told his wife that tho scent of tho wild flowers* 
romiuded him “of the most delicious ‘air-oil.’” A large propor¬ 
tion of the characters in this novel are the kind of people wnom 
oue would expect to bo redolent of peppermint and patchouli, and 
tlieir diiys would probably be perfumed in that sense of the word.. 
Jt is salisfiiclory to read of mansions “replete with ovoiy luxury, 
and provided with iiu ample retinue of servants,” but one cannot 
help wondering whnt manner of people speak after this fashion. 
IVrhaps this sort of fine language may be common among “ an 
ample retinue of servants.” We do not think it necessary that wa 
should give a slmteh of tho plot of tho story. It will be perceived 
thill we hare rofruined from oil'eriug any criiicism on the book, aB> 
we have thought it sufficient to point out what seem to us to bo 
its leading characteristic.^. Wo cannot protend to say whether 
My Siafer the Actret^n wiW he much read. In these days thero- 
appear to he people who will vend any description of rubbish. 


WARD AND LOCK’S KTVMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 

riAITE now forgotten Etymological Hictiuiiary by “ N. Bailey, 
.1. (ptAnXoyov,’' which long held its place as tho guide and in¬ 
structor of intelligent country squires, btate.s on its title-nnge that 
it has been “ compiled and methodically dig«\sted, ns well for the 
Entcrtiiiument of the Curious as tlio liiluruiation of the Ignoraut, 
and for the Bonolit of young Students, Artificers, Tradesmen, and 
Eorcigners, who are deairou.s thoroughly to understand what they 
speak, read, or write.” Ale.ssrs. Ward and I^ock have evidently 
aspired to bring out a new Bailey, “ a Popular and Comprehensive 
Cuide to the Pruiiiiiiciation, Parts of Rpeech, .Meaning, and Etymo¬ 
logy of all Word.*!—Ordinary, Scientific, and Technological—^now ia 
Ceneral Use.” They have not indeed, in oniulatiou of Bailey, under¬ 
taken to give “ our must common l'roverb.'j,witii their Explication,” 
but in exchange—an ill oxchaugo, as some inny think—they have- 
givon iutorpretatinns of the penny-a-liners favourite scraps of Latin, 
Emneli, Italian, and Spani.^Ji. This part of tho book we own that 
W'o wish a way. We “ hold that man the worst of public foes 
from a iihilulogist’s point of view—who docs anything to encourage- 
tlie spread of that polyglot jargon which is so dear to the London 
correspondents of country uowsppers and to tho authors em¬ 
ployed by enterprising cheap tailors. But letting this pass for 
the moment, wo are glad to see tho appearanco of this etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary. It is a sign of a healthy state of things when. 

young btudents. Artificers, Tradesmen ” “ arc desirous thoroughly 
to understand what they speak, read, or write.” It is a good sign 
too, when tho average Englishman, for whom Aleasrs. Ward and 
Lock’s cheap publications are intended, takes sufficient interest in. 
his own language to care about its etymology. And as for as we 
have boon able to test it, the guide now olfered to him is a fairly 
trustworthy one—why by the way could not the author of the pra- 

• Ward and Pock''a Stanihird Etymoloyieal Dictiumry of the Enfdieh 
iMnguayci a Popular and Comprehenatve Guide to the Pronunciation^ Parts 
of Speech^ Meanings^ and Etyintdogy of all iPnrds^^ Ordinary, Scietdifii, 
md TeehmlogicoL—now >n General IJac. With an Appendix, coinprmtig 
1 . Abbi'iiviatioiLB used in Writing aud Printing. 11 . A llrivf Cliusical 
Dictionary, cumpritung the Principal Deities, llcrors, Notable Mon and y 
Women, '&c., of Greek and Roman Mytholog)^ Hi. Lcttcn: how tu 
Begin, End, and Addrons them. IV. Words, Phraseti, and Proverbs from 
tiiQ Latin, frequeuily lined in Writing and Speaking. V. Words, Phrases, 
and Proverbs from tliu French, with English Translstiuns. VI. Words.. 
Phrases, and Proverbs from tho Italian and Spanish, with English lYans- 
lationa. With 500 IlliisirAtions, iiluacrative of Various Words, Names, 
and Processes. J.ondon : Ward, Liock, St Co. 
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ihee hare contented himself with the ge6d word truitworthjf ^ 
instead of the barbarous rdutHe P There is^f coiixse much that 
k open to criticism ; for the matter of thatii;^ etymology is a grow- 
and still imperfectly understood science, and the ntmost that 
can as yet be said of anj etymological dictionary is that it con¬ 
tains fewer errors than its predecessors. When the long-promised 
dictionary which is to be the result of tbe labours of tne Philo- 
logical Society appears, we may hope, not indeed to arrive at 
pmect hnowl^ge, but to know all that is to be known at the time 
on the subject. Meanwhilo we have nothing which holds an equal 
place with Littid's great work. We cannot go the length of say¬ 
ing that the book before us is even as good a compilation as could 
possibly be made. Except in some few happy instances, popular 
works lag some little way behind the point attained by the fore¬ 
most scholars, and this Dictionary is not altogether an exception 
to the rule. Reference/’ the compiler tells us, has been mado to 
all the best English DictioniirieB of modem times, including those 
of Webster, Worcester, Ogilvie, and many othera that are generally 
accepted as reliable authorities”; but we see no traces of acquaintance 
with Littr(!S and Brachet, whoso dictionaries sbonld, of course, have 
been consulted for all words derived from or akin to French. In short, 
we do not consider this a iirst-rale work; but it is a fair norformance 
•of tbe second class, and—which, after all, is conaidoraulo praise— 
will do more good than harm. 

Our criticisms begin with the wish that Messrs. Word and 
Lock could, consistently with cheapness and protit, allow their 
readers a larger, or at least a blacker and less crowded type. 
Learning is most excellent; but short sight is, as the Germans are 
beg^ning to feel, a heavy price to pay for it. As however wo 
bave already lifted up onr voice with reference to the same firm’s 
reprint of«Oobbett’s Grammar, wo say no more. The Introductory 
Remarks ” of the compiler next engage our attention. He judi- 
diously disclaims any intention of asserting that his work 

embraces within iti pages cvrry word tiint tnny be intrndiiecd into n so- 
called Kiiglish Dietionury; fur it is pussible to swell the biillc of a vrorL of 
this kind to altncMit any extent by bringing iii words wJiich are nothing 
more than words from ancient and modern languages in an Anglicised 
Ibrai. wliicb nro uselesa in (iiomaelvca, inasumch as they are not in use at 
all, and In all probability never will bo. 

With this remark any one will agree who knows the multitude 
of ^Gnkhorn terras ” with which Bailey and others of his class 
«weUed out their works, and which have been slavishly copied by 
one compiler after auother. The claim of the present work is tliat 
^ it contains every word whose meaning it is necessary that a well- 
read and well-educated Englishman should know,” which is per¬ 
haps rather too strong an assertion on the port of a book which 
confines itself to ** terms now in general use.” Tbe well-educated 
Englishman should be familiar with the Bible and Prayer-book use 
of as in tbe collect, ‘^Prevent us, O Lord*, in all our 

doings,” or in the Epistle to the Tbessalonians, ” we which . . . . | 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep.” ” Anticipate,” the explanation here given, 
hardly expresses its full meaning. He should know that rnWtes 
was originally a singular noun, so that ho may not blame 
tbe Revisers of tbe New Testament, as \ye have lately seen them 
blamed, for retaining in Colossians i. 27, ”To whom God 
would make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery.” Teen (sorrow), as a Shakspenrian word, should have a 
place in his Dictionary. Here we onl^* find the colloquial sense of 
** Teens, years between twelve and twenty.” Of course there are 
dangers on the other side. It was doubtless by roierring to some 
dictionary which gave only the archaic senso of feen that some 
ingenious Frenchman was led to translate the opening words of 
Vanitp Fair, ” The present century was in its teens,” as ** le 
aidcle dt'ut dans les larmes.” Terrier should he giveu^in its legal 
as well as its canino sense; and larb, meaning a Barbary horse, 
ahould not have been left out. As it is, the inquirer who is curious 
as to the nature of the gallant barbs which appear in company 
with the heroes of Scott and Byron, has to take his choice among 
the ** beard or eometbing resembling it,” arrow-boads, fish-hooks, 
and horse-trappings. 

The Introduction, from which we have already quoted, contains 
eome useful grammatical notes. It would, however, have been 
better to describe the indefinite article a as a contraction of the 
original on. To repeat tbe statement of the old grammars that 
^ an is used for eunhony,” i^c., confirms the common end erroneous 
impression that a has been lengthened into an, instead of an being 
riiortmied into a. Sti-ong and 'weak verbs should also have been 
explained; the compiler ie content with the old notions of 
regular and irregular. In tie matter of etymology tbe plan 
followed hae been ** that of (riving one, two, or more words to 
which each English word can be positively traced, or from wkicli, 
by reason of its apparent affinity, it may fairly be supposed 
Jto be derived.” The compiler adds that in eome coses the 
derivations given are intended merely as being suggestive.” For a 
popular work it would, we think, have bewn a oetler plan, in 
the case of words cominp; direct from the Old-Euglish or 

Anglo-Ssjcon,” to have given the earliest form, without en¬ 
cumbering the learner with German, Dutch, Latin, or Greek 
cognate^ and to have shown the stages by which it nasksd into its 
pieaent form. The tendency of the plan actually followed will be, 
we ftar, to confirm the learner in tbe common notion that modern 
•dBtai^ith it as nearly related to German, Dutch, or even French, os 
it is to ** Anglo-Saxon.” The one thing that o^ht to be got into 
jieople’s beads, if possible, is that modern English it simply 

Anglo-Saxon ”iu a later* stsge of growth. Glancing over tbe 


elymoloffy, wo note that in one or two cases the aetual parent of 
the word under consideration has been omitted, though the more 
remote ancestor is named. Tbe Latin albue ie ^ven ae the eource 
of albino, without any tnention of ita immediate Spanish or 
Portuguese origin. So mnour is assigned to amor, without any hint 
that it is pure French, and only Latin at eeCond-hand. IntroU 
should have had its direct origin^the Latin •nfm*fi»,aoknow1edgedf 
befora it was analysed into intro, itum, and so. We doubt 
whether ancient, in the senses of fiag and flag-bearer, should ie 
traced to ancien and antirjuus. It is more probably a corrupt form 
of fdsiyn. The common derivation, hero adopted, of onftmony from 
a^Ui-moine, because some unspecified monks were poisoned by it, 
has a very apocryphal sound. It would have been better to derive 
it from the oarborous Latin aniimonium, which Littrd hae traced 
to Arabic and Greek sources. Littrd should also have been con¬ 
sulted for tbe etymology of albatross, arsenal, bastard, oaroanet, 
and escort. The last, which is bore assigned to the Latin coko^ 
really comes, through the Italian scoria and scorgere, from 
cotngere, to direct. Caftan is rightly traced through the French 
to the Latin cajvra ; hut it should have been explained that cqpra is 
to be understood as an engine, not literally os a goat. On the other 
hand, the compiler has been wise in placing fork, a frolic, in connexion 
with/a7'7f,a bird, instead of following those who attempt to trace it 
to theOld-Englisb lacdn, to play, which lives in theNorth-oountry 
dialects as layke. Attractive as this etymology is, it seema very 
doubtful whether it can he justified on any sound principle. Why 
under the head Ban-dog the reader should be referred to Ban we 
cannot tell, as none of the meanings assigned to that word have 
any obvious connexion with a dog. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the more usual explanation of Ban-dog, quasi band~^ 
dog, t.r. dog tied up, is not very satisfactory. We most give the 
compiler due praise for explaining deci 7 naie, dila^nme, and 
oration accur.itely; and his interpretation of transpired in the 
figurative sense iis ” be^'ome known or public,” is a fair one, 
though the Johnsonian interjiretatinn, '' to escape from secrosy 
to notice,” would have been preferable. Our modem newspaper- 
; writers have quite forgotten that the idea of escaping, exhaUng, 
oo7.ing out as it were, is conveyed by thi.s word; and a witnese 
cannot so much ns give his nanm and address without its being 
reported thatit transpired” tli.*it his name was John Smith or 
Biicii and such a place, lilnglish usage must, we suppose, excuse 
forte and tnorale, though a Frenchmau would write fort and tnoral-— 
that is, if he was speaking of the ntornl of nn army. ** Moral con¬ 
dition ; mental state, as of men, especially in time of trial,” is the 
explanation here gflveu. This is properly le moral: la morale 
being morality, which is a dillerent thing. In the phrase on 
tbe tapis” it would have been well to explain thathero 
means a carpt't in the sense of a tabln-clotb, not of a floor-cloth. 
Bnccinte is oddly described as ” the projecting part of any 
system of fortification”; perhaps surrounding vrss meant, though 
even this would not make luucti sense. Cap-a-pie is given twice 
over, once in the English part, where it is in its place as an 
English idiom taken frqm old French, and again in the glossary 
of avowedly French phrases, where it should have been noted that 
modern French usage demands do jried cn cap. But this glossary 
altogether requires uorrection, for we find in it A foutrance, CesC 
enfait de liii, Conte qui route, Le mot deuigme, and that barbarous 
ieco of English-French, doiihle-vntendrc. By what rule it has 
een settled that one thing is French and another is English we 
cannot make out. Hors de combat is placed among English words, 
while peine forte et dure, which has at least an English history, is 
relegated to tiie French glossHry. It is ns well that in this latter 
pnri the compiler has abandoned the aitempt to teach pronunciation, 
though in the body of the work he does his best, with but moderato 
8UCCCS.S. Avg-boug-pwong dues not seem very happily to represent 
the sound of embonpoint, nor hor de ktmg'bar of hors de combat. 
In*the cases of aJM and cmplogi the learner might have had a 
bettor chance if the words had been printed with their'accents. 
To come to an ICnglish vrovd, it would not have struck iu that 
A-gaton conveyed the proper sound of a^one, but we admit that 
we have not heard the word used in ordinary oonversation. At 
any rate, we part in charity from the compiler, seeing that he has 
been careful to mark tbe proper sound of the wh m vihett and 
where. 


VOLCANOES.* 

P ROFESSOR JUDD modestly announces himself in the 
. profaco to his present excellent work as the scientific ex¬ 
ecutor of the late Mr. Foulett Scrope in carrying forward the 
knowledge and investigation of the eunjeet to which that eminent 
geolo^t devoted so much of his life. Many years have elapsed 
since Scrope's death, and rince he worked and wrote much has 
been done to enlarge and confirm the basis of facts and observa¬ 
tions upon which must rest auy true theory of volcanic action 
and of the cognate phenomena of earthquakes. Veiy exten¬ 
sive additions have been made to the relative geographic infor¬ 
mation by ascertfuning tbe position and mutual bearings of active 
volcanoes in all regions of the globe, tbe number of which, and of 
what may be called semi-volcauic districts, is hx greater than waa 
formerly supposed. A more precise and diflerential examination 

* VoleaHMS: What they Are and What they TVosA. By John W. Jedd, 
P.R.8b, Professor of Geology in the Sohool of WsMt. Londeas 
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hM been made of the various rocks and minerals Mrhich are the 
slow I’esttlts or immediate products of volcanic onergy, and these 
are now better understood and more correctly classified than was 
formerlv the case, Chemical analysis and microscopic work 
have also contributed to an improved knowleiljm of their real 
constitution and of the prc^ble conditions under which they have 
been evolved and have assumed their present aspects. The latest 
instrument of research) the spectroscope) has lent its aid, 
and assisted in the compariaou between what is actually 
going on in the interior of and upon tiie siirface of our own 
planet) and what has been or is being transacted in the eun and 
other bodies of the great system to which llio earth belongs. 
Above all) the history of the past has been carefully looked up) 
ready and dieted) so as to explain much of what would be in¬ 
explicable, ifattention were only directed to tundorn or recent 
oxpbitions of volcanic action. In this, as in other departments 
of Physical science) the immense advautnge is to be noted of a con- 
oentrated attack by different branches of ilie servicO) so to speak, 
belonnng to the powerful arin3r now enlisted in that groat warfare 
in which the conquest of truth is the only glory and the annexation 
•of fresh facts and of more extended inductions is the most coveted 
prize. 

It is nearly a century since Spallanzani \ isilcd and described 
:h6 volcanoes of Italy, and these htivo since engaged the atlen- 
tien of other eminent men ; but it was not until the year 
1^26 that Scrope's well-known treatise gave the first svateniatic 
view of the subject. It was {Spalhiuzani who pointed out that 
4 ihe nature of volcanic action remains the same, however much 
its intensity may vary from time to time ] and if tliis is accepted 
as a central truth, a great advance will bn made iu the facility 
of grouping around it many phenomena which oihcrvvibu 
might seem to be nt variance with each other, and indeed 
not to belong to the same order of things. All subse- 
queut discovery and reflection have tended to con firm tliis 
axiom. • Stromboli has for the whole historical period of two 
thousand years been in a statu oi constant activity, but has 
never broken out into the violent eruptions which Jiave distin¬ 
guished Vesitviu.s mid JCtna, nor has it. ever relapsed into absolute 
quiescence or extinction. Its access!I>lu position niid comparatively 
tranquil behaviour have always made it a de.sirable spot fur Lite 
study of volcanic life. There may be seen all the familiar sights 
and sounds of the volcano; the crater and tiio hiva stream, 
the ejected showers of niollea rock, assuming the form of 
scorim as they cool in falling, und the enormous ovululiou 
of eteani) wiiich fornis the huge masses of eo-called uiuoko 
which hung over a volcano during oniptiun, and is the most 
probable source of the vast nieclianical jjower wliich lifts 
the column of fused mineral matter from its tsubiorranoan rueer- 
voir and drives it over the lips of tliu brimming cup. Thenro 
it runs down the sides of the luoimlain wiibiii wliich it has 
risen, still apparently smoking und bursting with included steam, 
to ravage the neighbourhood, to bo the terror of the day, and to 
become iu after ages the instrucliou und wonder of iho future 
geologist, under the form of u basalt, a trachyte, or of some other 
plutonic rock. 

The general history of the volcanic centres which have been 
most under observatiun tends to show that long periods of in¬ 
activity are followed by erupfuius of long duration or of great 
violence, and the reverse. Feeble and brief orujilioiis succeed nt 
short iutorvals; and, na a rule, the viuloiico of a gre.it eruption 
is inversely proportional to its duration. Tliis sort of intcrunttent 
action obviously reaomblos that of the Geyser springs in Iceland 
and elsowhero, which may fairly be described as hot-water vol¬ 
canoes, and to a considerable extent it is consistent with the sup¬ 
position that the actual eruptive manifestations of volcanic force 
UTO duo to the escape of high-preasuro steam, imprisoned in the 
interior of the earth, and waiting for an opportunity of diminished 
pressure to escape. Uuquestiouably slunui does ^eiir a consider¬ 
able part in eruptions; and the unseen operation of water at enor¬ 
mous temperatures, and subject to itumeuso subIcrraDcau pi-essure, 
must be held to assist in the widely-spread moditicatione of 
the earth’s crust, of which volcanoes and earthquakes are the casual 
and not the most important iudicalious. Dui much more know¬ 
ledge is required before the steam theory can be deliuitoly accepted, 
although it presents n greater aspect of probability than any other 
yet put forward and supported by observation, and in his linal dis- 
oussion of various hypoibcsus Professor Judd is extremely careful 
in weighing the facts already collected, and refrains from giving 
any absolute opinion. A recent writer iu the Quartuvly licoimv 
throws out the suggestion that the volcano and the cnrtiiquako 
owe their existence to some hitherto unsuspected action of elcc- 
ttfioity, while at the same time he ignores the evidence of the 
elevation and depression of certain tracts of the earth’s surface, 
which must be admitted and considered in connexion with any 
rational theory of volcanic action, and without which it ciinuut, in 
all its geaeraluy, be explained. 

The microBOopic examination of thin slices of ynrioiis lavas haa 
discovered unexpected points of differouce in Ihoir internal struc¬ 
ture, and bos even aided to some extent in determining the date of 
their formation. They present much difference iu their composi¬ 
tion and textu.'*e) from that of a simple glass or obsidian to that 
of rock like granite, made up entirely of large crystals. The 
vitreous lavas also sometimes take the shape of pumice, which is 
nothing but the tiiamenU or powder of gli^y lava consolidated, 
but with innumerable cavities. The pumico of commerce is a 
direct natural manufacture of the Mediterranean volcnnoes, from 


one of which the neccssaiy supply is always obtaioi^. The most 
important conclusions to oe derived from an investigation of the 
crystalline interior of lavd, and from experiments upon the arti¬ 
ficial fusing and cooling of such smaU portions as can be so ope¬ 
rated upon, aie those which prove the time necessary for the cooling 
of lavas and the great pressure to which they roust have been sub- 

i ’ected. Further evidence of enormous pressure, either exercised 
)y Btfiam, or by the lateral thrust of adjoining rocks, or by the 
weight of superincumbent mineral masses, is afforded by the exist¬ 
ence of fluids as found in the minute cavities which obound in 
many kinds of crystals. Each of such cavities contains some 
liquid and a bubble of gas, like that of air in a spirit-level; and 
the obvious infernuco is that the crystals must have been formed 
under n pressiii-e capable of reducing to a liquid form some of the 
most volatile kinds of such matter ns is usunlly found in an aori- 
forin state. The further prosecution of these inquiries will not 
only tend to throw more light on the nature of lavas, recent and 
ancient, but to advance our knowledge of the way in which 
crystals in general, and ospeciully metallic and mineral veins, 
are formed. All our precious gems are probably due to 
volcanic action, luul to tlie slow crystallization under enor¬ 
mous pre.«&iire of small portions of some of tho materials which 
exist m another slate in tito greatest abundance. Diamonds ore 
cry.^tallizeMl carbon, and it w known that the largest recent dis¬ 
covery of them ha.4 taken place in tho midst of an old volcanic 
region of South Afric.'i; tho ruby and sapphire ore crystals of 
(duiuinu; the amethyst aud a number of other gems represent 
silica. 

The more recent and {amiliar exhibitions of volcanic agency 
are well described, and Professor .ludd's treatise gives an odmir- 
ablo ncoouut of all the most celebrated eruptions, iuc^diag thu 
remarkable elevation of Monte Nuovo to a height 01440 fi^et 
iu tlie space of two d:iys and nights, which affTords one of 
the best known and most instructive instances of rapid vol¬ 
canic work. More novel mutter is d<wotcd to the description 
of less familiar but still active volcanoes, and to the studies 
which have now been innde of extinct craters, and of tho evi¬ 
dences of ancient volcanic uclion in times which are old even when 
reckoned according 10 the calendar of accepted geological time. 
Under different circumstances widely different results are produced. 
In Iluwflii, where the lava is a cry liquid, there are great volcanic 
cones rising to nearly 14.000 feet, with n base of eoveuty miles, 
and with a slope consequently of only si.x or eight degrees. Coto¬ 
paxi, which bus been built up by continuous eruptions fi-om the 
same vent, is 19,600 feet liigli; the lieight and width of tho base 
increase logetln^r; and the vertical section is muirly that of an 
equilateral ti'ianglo. 'i'he great eruptiou iu tho Islo of Java in 
1772 was thu grandest and most lorriiic exhibition of tbu 
inner forces of tho (‘urih recorded in history. A cone 9,000 feet 
high bi'ult'o out iu eruption, an enormous mass of materials 
was ejected, and the mountaia was reduced in height to 
5, OCX) feet. Thc.so and similar eruptions are the violont but 
fposmodii; effort', of volcanic force; but equally great or even 
greater lu^ults liavf ])rol)ably been effected by the sliw and con¬ 
tinuous action of thermal springs, by which large quantities of heat 
must bn constautiy esctiping from tho interior of the uavlb, and 
materials removed aud carried d'iwii to be ultimately redeposited 
At tho bottom of tho soa. It is ealcuhiled that thu solid matter 
dissolved iu tho hot AvatcM's of Path alone, wiiich has by their 
agency been I'Xlnicted liom tlie earth during the lost 2,000 years, 
would, if culiecLeJ, form a solid coue equal to tho bulk of ALonto 
Nuovo. 

The general proximity of active vtdcauoos to the shores of tho 
sea has long hivii noticed; and recently extended obseiwation 
couffruis tho fact, with only two rom'iderable exceptions. For, in 
the centre of tho vast tract of land formed by Europe and Asia— 
the largest unbroken one on the globe—tliere rise tho volcanoes of 
tho Thian Shun Hinge, of which, however, it is desirable that 
morii should bo kunwu; and, on tlie contrary, tbo volcanoes of 
tho Sandwich Ishiuds, whicii are tho largest in thu world, riso 
almost in tho centre of thu widest ocean and from its greatest 
depths. Dut a careful study of the ovideiico leads to the con¬ 
clusion that tlie proximity of the ocean to volcanic vents 
should be rogurdud not as thu cause, but as tho effect, of 
siibterrauean action, when regarded in its most universal 
aspect. Profi'ssor Judd describes luounlain-cluiiiis as cicatrized 
wounds in tho earth's crust, ruprosonting tbo lines of great 
iisBurus along which volcanic action has been manifested. 
Afterwards bubAidonce during long poiiods takes place, during 
which are being accumulated the future luateriHls of tbo mountain- 
mugu; the effect of vast tension and pressure and of enormous 
heat transforms the depueitud strata into hard and crystalline 
rocks; there is further elevation nt successive e)H3ch.s; and, tinally, 
the action of water in torrents, or rain, or by frost, denudes the 
harder rocks and shapes out of them such masses os those of tho 
Andes or the Alps. The time is, of course, to bo counted by 
millions of years, and the I'ertical spaces to be filled in must lie 
measured iu thousands of foot; but there is nothing in the ^ures 
which need detract from the probabilities of this hypothesis. If 
it is Accepted, it is likely that at nuy ^iveu time the weakest ports 
in the earth’s crust will be along the lines of demarcation between 
the laud and the ^ca, and it is hero that active volcanoes would be 
found. To go back to r.n actual beginning is more than is now ex¬ 
pected from science, which can only refer to a long series of similar 
changes, showing that volcanic action was at work among w^t 
are believed to bo the oldest rocks. Continuous secular chai^gea 
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ftllowinp: in tiniilaT cycles of phcnomeiia^peftr to be the rule in 
inoi^tiic as well as in oi^anic existence w^n the former is sarveyed 
in the large and comprehensive way necessary in dealing with the 
'coaotical liistory of our globe. Earthquakes thus cease to bo 
portentous, and take their place in the ranks of the ordinary 
ininistcrs of nature; and, so viewed, Ihny break not heaven's 
design,” as Vope has hypotholically said of them in his well-known 
compariHOii between the moral and physical evils of the world. 

Much valuable illustration of modern volcanic eruptions and flows 
of lava is supplied by Vrofessor Judd in the doBcriptions of the 
iimilar events which have occurred in the palieontological history 
of many a well-known region. The Island of Mull, in the Hebrides, 
ikthe wiipck of an ancient volcano, which had a base of thirty miles, 
and a height of io,ocx> to 12,000 feet, hut which is now degmded 
to hills hardly exceeding 3,000 feet. Similar dimensions are con- 
jecturally ascribed to the groat volcano iit work in Tertiary 
times in the Island of Skye, and tho physiology of %'olcanocs 
may now be studied aiuung the e.xtinct reiuains in the groat 
museum of uaiuru around hooli ('oniisk and along the Ouolin 
Hills; just as comparative anatomy can bo often hnrncd hotter 
from the pi’oservt^d specimens in our great collections than from 
tho living animals themselves. Such genorali/.ations ns are fur¬ 
nished by these studios of tho geological antiquities of our own 
planet may bo supplemented and extended by referring to the 
present condition of the sun aud moon, and by an e.xiiminatiun 
of the smaller bodies which alight upon the earth in thoir 
swoop through space, proving to how great an extent we share 
with them the same elements, and Hint in the present of the 
sun we may see our own past, and 111 tiie muon, with its viipour- 
less Burfni^, and extinct craters of unearthly dimeusions, our own 
, possible future. 


MAX MULLKU’S SACKKD HOOKS OF TIIK KAST. 

VOL. X. PART 1 .- 

P ROFESSOR MAX lyiOLLKU has here rearbed the half-way 
volume of his original scheme, which seems to widen ns the 
work proceeds. This vfjlumo cotibists of two canonical books 011 
Buddhism, the originals of which are written in T’uli verse. The 
first, DhammapfuiUf is translated by JMax Mulhu' himself; the 
second, Suttormpataf is translated into ICuglish by the celebrated 
Danish Puli scholar, V. FauBbiili. Both translatioiiH, tfaorofnre, 
are from the most competent hands. This volumo is likely to 
prove more generally acceptable than any of the previous volumes; 
partly from tho great and growing iuteroBt which Buddhism has 
won to itself, and partly from the iniriusic merits of the works 
themselves. The exact place of tho Dhmnmapada in Pali canonical 
Uterature has yet to 1^ determined, for there are different aud 
authoritative ciassificatioiis of the old Buddhist works. Those 
who accept the division of the Tipitahay or Three Baskets - 
a division verv generally received — include the Dhainmupada 
among them; hut, whatever its classilicnlion, there is no doubt 
as to its great authority and univcrsiil acceptance among Budd¬ 
hists. Like most Oriental works of antiquity, its date is un¬ 
certain, but somewhere about the beginning of tho Christian 
ora is the probable time of its composition. One point is cer¬ 
tain, that the celebrated Buddhaghosa at the beginning of the 
fifth century wrote commentaries in which ho quotes and com¬ 
ments upon passages of this work. }h'ofcs.sor Miiiler himself 
cannot see any roHSon why wo should not treat tho vtirses of the 
Dhaminapada, if not as the utterances of Buddhn, at least as what 
were believed by the ruoiuhers of the council under Asoka in 242 
B.O. to have been tho utterances of the founder of their, religion.” 
The internal evidence of the work is indecisive, but ilk tone and 
spirit ai'e well worthy of Buddha himbelf, and tho whole or a part 
may have been delivered by him. 

The word Dkaimn/r is oue of many meanings, and ptula also, in 
a less degree, varies in its si^^niticatioiis. The title Dhamma- 
p^a has been translated ns “hootstops of Religion,” “Paths of 
Religion,” and ProfeHsor Muller prefers the rendering, “ Path of 
Virtue” or “Footstep of the Law.” The Dhammapada has 
fdraady appeared before tlie European world in a Latin version by 
Dr. Faushull, published in 1855, 

which w’ill mark fur vver an iinpnrlant ppuch in the history of Phil Rcholar* 
ship ; and though Jatur critictt huvo been I'hli! to point rmt some mistakes, 
botli in his text and in his translation, tho value of thoir labours is not to 
Itecompared with that of the work accomplished biiiglc Imudcd by that 
eminent Danish scholar. 

professor Beal has also translated a considerable portion of tho 
same work from the Uhineso version, hut this has not proved so 
valuable as was expected. A considerable portion of the work has 
also been translated by ISir Ooomara ISwamy of Ceylon. 

So excellent 11 version as that of Dr. Faushoil having been before 
the world for nearly thirty years, it may ho nsked why another 
translation was necessarj^. When Dr. Fausbiill published his 
work PMi learning was in its iufiiiiey. It has since had great 
aud rapid growth, to which the appearance of Childers's Pali 
Dictionary has given a vigorous impulse. Tho plan of ProfesBor 
Muller's scries of Sacred jUobJea 0/ tlic required an English 
veraiou. and ho is not tho man to ho contented with a tmnsliition from 
a translation, or to rest quiet while the learning of his particular 
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spbere of study has been advxuieing. He bos nude bio prede¬ 
cessor’s work the basis of his labours, and nevar teintuiea to differ 
from him without giving reasons and citing bis authorities* 
There can therefore no doubt that this transTatioo approaebsa,- 
if it does not absolutely reach, perfection, andihat we are in pos* 
session of a frill and accurate version of oue of the earliest and 
most important of Buddhist works. 

Whoever was the author of the J)^amtmpaditf there can be no 
doubt that it embodies doctrines and teachings of the purest and 
most elevated character, which, if not promulgated by Buddha 
himself, must have been the composition of one of his moat emi* 
nept disciples. In Dr. Fausbuirs edition the original text is 
printed, so also are tho many extracts from Buddhaghoaab com¬ 
mentary which Fausbiill quoted to justify his translati&n. In tho 
present volume we have only the translation, as Mr. MuUer*svl^|k 
IS devoted to translations only. The original is written in tbxw, 
in the ordinary aloka metre, and runs freely. It is divided into 
twenty-six short chapters, which contain, on the whole, four ban- 
dretl and tweuty-lhroe verses. Some of the chapters ore devoted 
to purely Buddhist doctrines, others give the Buddhist exposition 
of virtues iiiul morals which are universal in their nataro. Thus 
the second chapter is on Earnestness, and opens as follows;— 

ai. Kiimcstnesfl is the path of immortality (Nirv&nal, thoughtlessness 
the path of death. Those who aro in earnest do not die, those who ora 
though tlesH are as if dead already. 

23. These wise people, meditative, steady, always possessed of strong 
powers, attain to Nirvina, the highest happiness. 

24. If an earnest person has roused himself, if he is not furgotfol, if his 
deeds are jiure, if lie nets with considuration, if ho restrains himself, and 
lives according to law, then his glory will increase. 

Tho fourth chapter is on “Flowers,” which are brought in to 
illustrate moral teachings 

49. As tho 1)00 collects nectar and departs without injuring the flower, or 
its t*(dour or scent, so let a sago dwell in his village. 

51. Like a benutlful flower, full of colour aud full of scent, are (he flue 
but rniitlesrt words of him who docs not act nccordingJv'. 

52. Hut, like a beautiful flower, full of colour and tall of scent, are the 
fine anil fruitful words of liim who acts accordingly. 

In tho cha]Dter on “ Punishment ” men are exhorted to abstain from 
injuring each other, because others “are like unto them,” and alike 
fear death and love life. And the concluding verses of the chapter 
inquire 

T43. Is lliprc in this world any man so restrained by humility that ho 
doos not mind rf[>roof,os a well-trained horso the whip.* 

144. Like a wcll-lruituvl horse when touched by the whip, bo yo active 
and lively, and by faith, by virtue^ by energy, by meditation, by discern¬ 
ment of the law you will overcome this great pain (of reproof), perfect in 
knowledge and in bcluiviour, and never forgetful. 

Professor Miiiler translales the word Buddha as the “Awakened,” 
and says that it “ is to bo taken ns an appellative rather than aa 
the proper name of the Buddha. It means anybody who has 
arrived at a complete knowledge.” Etymologically this is true ^ 
but it is certain that it is almost invariably used for Uotama, the 
Buddha himself, lu support of his assertion Professor Miillor 
appeals to the following verse, which is one of tho most solemn of 
verses among the Buddhists:— 

183. Not to commit any sin, to do good, and to purify one's mind, that 
is the teadiing of (all) tJic Awakened. 

Wc cannot see tho necessity for tho interpolation hera of the 
word “all.” The context dons not reouiro it, but is rather 
oppo‘?ed to it, for it calls Buddha “the Omniscient”; and, 
although Mr. Muller says that tlie word is applied to “ anybody 
who has arrived at a complete knowledge,” it may well be 
doubled if “complete knowledge ” is equivalent to that divine 
omuiscience which Buddhists ascribe to Buddha. This reading is 
importaut in another sense, for, if the word Buddha here a^ies 
to the great founder of tho i*oligion, it becomes tolerably clear that 
tho Dhammapada was not his own composition. 

The treatise translated by Dr. Fausbijil, and forming the second 
part of this volume, is like the Dhammapada of great antiquity, 
but its date and its author are in like mauner unknown. It is 
considerably longer than tho Dhammapada^ being divided into 
five vnpgan or books, containing 55 chapters and occupying 214 
pages. Dr. Faushoil says:— 

The Collcctinn of Discourses Butta-nip&ta which 1 have here translated 
Is very - reroarkablc, os there con bo no doubt that it contains some 
remnants of rrimitive Buddhism. 1 consider the greater part of the 
MaUflvagga [Book 111 ] and nearly the whole of the Attliakavugf^ [Book 
V.] as. very old. J have arrived at this conclusion from two reasons, fin^ 
from tho language, and secondly, from tho contents. 

And he goes on to support his opinion as to the languago by citing 
various words which come nearer to the old Vedic forms tium to 
those of the Sanslirit of later date. 

As to the contents of the work be says 

In the contents uf tho Stitta<-iiip&ta we hav^ I think, an important fm - 
tribution to the right undorstanulng of Primitive Buddhism, for we see 
licre a picture, not of life in monasteries, but of the life of hermits in Its 
first stage. Wo have before us not the i^stemaiizing of the later Buddhist; 
Church, Imt tho first germs of a system, tlie fundomentid id^ of whids 
come out with suflieleut cleernest. From tho Atthakavagga espeeisUy 
it is evident where Buddha takes his stand in opi>osition to PEilMcq;>hy* 

In tho days of Buddha, m Dr. Fausboll cosdusivdiy 
India had two large and di^inguished religious sects, the 
and Brtlbmanas. The Samanas were of four kinds, and gmanff 
thorn there were current at the time of Buddha no less t>aw 
three philosophical systeois. Tho same order of things sesins to 
have existed among the Br&hn||pnaB, and in condemnation tbsy ora 
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called friends of the hyans’* [of the Veda], and that they 
worriilp and make offerings to ttie fire, proving a strong J 3 rah» 
manlcRi infiuenee over them. Polemical contentions wei'e rife 
amrag both riassee, and Buddha, grieved and offended at these 
variant, contended with and overcame the professors of all the 
aecta in auceesaion. He then asserted and enforced his own 
doctrine tliat " no one is purified and saved by philosophy or 
rirtuous irork^ and that sanctification can be attained only by 
going into the yoke with Buddha, by believing in him and in the 
Bharnma of the Saints,” and, in snort, by being what Buddha 
bimsrifia. 


Buddha is described in various ways in the Sutta-nipata. “ Ho 
is Visionmry in the good sense of the word” who, finding misery 
^ the philosophicid systems, at length discovered inward peace, 
|md enjoined upon all men the duty of immediately embracing the 
^el^us life. Secondly, he is an Ascetic, or Muni, who foisakos 
the world and wanders about houseless; he has no prejudices; he 
haa ahaJcen off philosophical views and enters into no disputes; be 
is ndther pleased nor displeased with anything *, he is indillerent 
to learning; he does not cling to good and evil, and has cut off 
all passion and all desire, being suable and unmoved under nil 
circumstances. He is still and ns deep water, and has 
reached peace; knowing that blits consists in peace, he has gone 
to immortal peace, the unchangeable state of Nirvilna. All this 
he effected by the destruction of consciousness, which is brought 
about by the cessation of sensation and by being without breathing. 
According to the teaching of this book, Sin, subjectively, is 
** Desire in all its various forms,” hut more especially for individual 
esistence, which is the cause of birth and death, the two great 
evils from which escape is to he sought. On the other 
hmid, bliss is subjectively emancipation from desire by means 
of the peace that Buddha preachtis; and ohjectivoly it is 
emancination from body and matter, by which the body is 
left benind, so that it may not exist again. ^^As a ilanio, 
blown about by the violence of tho wind, goes out, and 
cannot bo reckoned (ns existing), even so a Muiii, delivered from 
name and body, disappears, and cannot he reckoned (as existing). 
For him who has disappeared, there is no form; that by which 
they say he is, exists for him no longer.” Such is a brief sumuiary 
of the teachings of the Sutta-niputu. its stylo and method may 
be judged by quoting the first verse of the [iraga-.sutta, or {Siupeiit 
chapter, from its drawing a general illustration from the simlui'a 
slough. “ lie who restrains his auger when it has arisen, as (tlioyl 
by medicines (restrain) the poison of the snake spreading (in tho 
body), that Bhikkbu (mendicant) loaves this and the further shore, 
as a snake (quits its) old worn-out skin.” 

A few words more on tho vexed question of spelling. Professor 
Muller has hitherto strongly insisted that the Sanskrit originals of 
PAU Buddhist terms should he used in Kiiglish writings whenever 
it is necessary to employ, and not translate them. But PriU 
scholars have carried the day against him. Sumo of the original 
Sanskrit terms have received such various alt.eratious of form in 
the different countries over which Buddhism has spread that their 
identity is fiir from obvious. No supcu-Ucial scholar, for instance, 
would rccognizu tho Hanskrit darmiiam in tho Pali rfiV/. To trans¬ 
late such words “ hock ioto Sanskrit might seem ns affected, nay 
prove in certain cases as misleading, as if in speaking of urieHts 
and kings we wore to speak of prosby ter.s and ryuings.” Mr. Miillor 
thus gracefully gives up the contention, hut declares his intention 
of using the Sanskrit forms when ho lias to speak or write of 
Buddhism in general. This seems to he the right, as it certainly is 
a convoniont, method; for many readers would, for instiinco, 
understand Nirvdna to whom Nihbuuit would bo puzzling; and 
there are very many other words of the same nature. It would 
he advantageous to readers, but perhaps too much to ask of 
authors of books like tho present, that they should supply in 
brackets the original Sanskrit word whenever the Pali term has 
so varied from iits old Sanskrit form as to make its idcntificutiun 
difficult, 


ON LATMOS.* 

T his » a novel of tho decidedly sensational order, for which 
class of work, however, even the apparently ovcrstocKed 
market does not seem to have diminished the demand. j\Iiss 
Aiken-Kortriglit has written several other books of tho sumo style, 
and apparently there is still n sale for her productions. Idle 
people are many, and idle people love a volume printed in largo 
type, with few pages and a spirited plot. We cannot say 
that VC have found the plot really exciting ourselves; but it 
certainly protends to that distinction, and it may aervo as in¬ 
teresting oetween those hours of the afternoon when tea and 
visitors have departed and the dressing-bell has not vet rung. 
Horaiia Ormsby has “ wandered upon Latmos heights,” and 
** tasted love ana known despair ”; let us hope that some of the 
readers of her atoiy may also climb the steep sides of ili*.8ion and 
fiency —taougb not, it is to he hoped, to know despair.” Horatia 
Ormsby is tue beauifful and sole heiress to ** tho aecayed manor- 
house, unshaven lawns, and sterile lands,” also to the ** accumulatod 
debts and mortgages,” of Ormsby Manor. Sho is an imposing young 
woman, and, had sho worn the coronet of a duchoss lor years, she 
could not have moved with a more majestic air, under the stately 
cedars; W she is not at all of iin engaging or lovable nature, and 
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even suggests some ddfibts as to her good breeding by her rode 
manners to her friends and neighbours, and her excessive scorn 
of any hut quite tho pattern poor on her fathers estate. in¬ 
tolerant is this haughty damsel of evoiy kind of vice that, althoiwh 
she frequently helped the sick and poor from her own slen&r 
puree, she never did so save when they were eminently respectable, 
while ** to the man who had ever yielded, even temporarily, to 
the vice of intemperance, or to the frml woman who could not have 
served at Vesta’s altar, sho was severely just.” So just, indeed, is she 
that she is not ashamed to turn the old lodge-keeper from the home 
of years for a single extra pint aV Ohristmas, or to banish a young 
dependent, with a baby, to squalor and sin in a distant town, rather 
than give her out work from the Manor to keep her in honesty. 
Every render of this tale will, we think, feel a certain kind of 
satisfaction when this proud and ruthless heii'ess of the calm 
temper herself falls a prey to tho tyrant passion, and is forced, most 
justly, to submit in agonized silence to the taunts of the very woman 
whom^ she has condemned. For it must bo said at once that this 
novel is not precisely of the homely and simple typo of literature 
which tho proverbial English mother is supposed to place with¬ 
out a misgiving in the hands of her innocent daughters. If 
not ill strength and conciseness of plot, or in pithiness and 
brilliancy of dialogue, it has at least in the elements of sensation¬ 
alism taken its cue from the typical French novel, and would, we 
fiincy, fain r.ank with the publicly denounced and privately 
devoured works of fiction supposed to make up the stock of a 
foreign library. But somehow an improbable love intrigue, how¬ 
ever forbidden ho the fruit, an attempted description of demi~ 
mondo life, and even a good daring murder, do no^ suffice to 
produce a baneful book unless something of roalislic force and. 
individual passion ho added thereto, and wo would defy the moat 
excitable novel-reading young. miss, on tho wannost and laziest 
summer’s day, to derive the smallest possible amount of harm from 
tho perusal of the experiences of l^Iiss ilor.atia Oriushy. The in- 
IrJcato lillle tale is, however, full of complications. To save the 
nucostral domain i’roiu ruin mid degradation, Ilorntia is, at tho 
opening of tho story, supposed to bo about to listen to her incom¬ 
petent old father’s t'arnest persuasions, and bestow her hand 
upon a proud peer of the naiiic of Lord Seluioro. But, on 
its appearing—in an interview described with not the most 
perJect retinomont—that the cold-fontnred lord has not really 
Jiad any intention of bidding for the hand of Miss Ormsby 
until he guoases the old squire’s wish by his too evident desire 
to open Lransactiona, the young lady herself Jlouts the whole 
afihir by asl»ing ]u>r suitor if he mistakes her for a steed at 
Tjittorf.-all‘s, and sweeps out of the room with a good deal of 
dignity. This leaves the stage free for the eut.ra]u*e of Luigi 
Valerio, the heantiful, hut illegitimate, sou of an I'higlishman by 
an Italian peasant girl. This young gentleman comes to tho 
village in tho capacity of organist, and soon touches tho heart of tho 
heroine with his wonderful performiiiiccs in the parish church, 
while at tho same time he involuntarily ougnges tho affections of 
Elhm Gnintley, the ing 6 iiao of tho book, during the course of 
twilight music lessons. Valerio himself is a good-natnreJ fool, 
but he pays dearly fur being possessed of such statuosques beduty 
and musical talent. Miss Ormsby marlis him for her own. 
soon disposes of poor Ellon—her friend and pn)f(uj 6 e —brutally 
scoffs at her foolish passion, and jaicks her off to Loudon, 
wljcre she quickly persuades the wor.Nted JSelraore into propasing 
to her in ii misplaced fit of generosity by hinting that the 
girl's slighted passion was for himself. Nothing then remains 
blit to ensnare \'aleiio, and a very few music lessons compass 
this end. AN'iial billows is really ingeniiiu.s. Such a girl could 
not compromit’e herself by openly afl'ectiiig a sentiment for one so 
far beneath her; but tho old iManor has in n distant wing a 
suite of haunted room.s, and thither the apartments of tho young 
lady are speedily ri'inovod; so that sho is not only able to recoivo 
A'alcvio at tete-a-tete inidiiight interviews, but also, in case of 
iicciileuts, to pass him off as tho ancestral ghost of tho ancient 
f.imily liistury. ^ This happy state of things does not, however, 
last long. Having surrendered her honour, but without intending 
to “ plunge deeper into Adly ” by marrying tho lowly object of her 
passiuii, Miss Ormsby wearies of music, and dotorminos to put 
lior lover s constancy to tho proof by tasting the delights of a 
Loudon snnson while he pines alone in the solitude of a country 
village. IShc gets more than she bargained for. One day, driving 
in the Row, a lady of tho dnni^momle is pointed out to her, and 
sho .‘‘Ces with consternation lier own Valerio exchanging cards at 
tho Park railings with this dashing personage. True, ho soon 
shifts his attention to gaze admiringly after herself, hut he docs 
not recognize her. Hero is plainly a mystery, for wo are presently 
introduced to the qucstionahle damsel entertaining her admirers 
—among them the enigmatical Italian—at her house in Park 
Lane, and the supposed deceiver lectures Miss Lotty in a fashion 
inconsistent with a lovo intrigue, even drawing tears from her 
eyes for a moment. A mystery is not a new thing; hut the visit 
of a lady of rank to a person of doubtful virtue, and her abject 
petition for secresy, purchased witli a diamond ring, aro rather 
Btartling in their novelty. We owfrkt to compliment Miss Aiken- 
Kortright upon her success in these days when the competition 
for new things is so severe. For there is no partiality shown to 
the groat in this interviow. As Miss Lotty kindly remiod.s her 
aristocratic visitor, they are both in the same boat, and poor 
Honitia leaves the house in Pork'Lano not only degraded hut 
deceived. Her deception costs the Greek-headeil muaic*uiaster 
liis life. The heiress returns to tho haunted rooms in, tho qZd 
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Muiori and, retuainj; to beliuro her lover's dsth that he has never 
left tho vilJagti, nuisoDS hiiu in a cup of vpine. Fortunately she 
^ts him out of tne house before the drug' takes effect, and he dies 
playing the organ, the strains of which are wafted to lier upon 
the midnight breeze. A marriage with tho proud peer so rudely 
spumed in the first chapters follows as a matter of course, since 
tne has reused to be sold to him on the very morning 

of her wedding day; and no less inevitable is the reappearance 
of the facsimile Valorio—Luigi’s twin brother—in whom the 
reader will recognize Mise Lotty*B midnight mentor. This highly 
virtuous gentleman, bent on revenge, haunts the path of Tloratla, 
Lad; Selmor^, iu the manner of the Corsican twin. The lady 
of course is much discomposed by this apparition, but tries 
to hope that her drug did not actually kill the victim; auv* 
how, ner fears and fointiugs finally arouse the susfucions of the 
Upright husband, who, on being convinced of his wnfu's post dis¬ 
honour, nobly exuiiHiB of a broken heart with the portrait and the 
letters of his dead rival in his hand. It now only remains for the 
twin to disclose his identity to the tragic widow, and threaten to 
abandon her to justice unless sho consents to turn the old Manor 
house into a homo for fallen women. This she speedily proceeds to 
do, for she is overwhelmed with remorse that her crime was com¬ 
mitted on an innocent man, and she oven turns tho wicked JjOtty 
to contrition for a short, a very short, time. Not even tho avenging 
brothers kind order of release, given in the sunshine of his own 
wedded morn, can break the proud spirit of Lady Selmore, who will 
not be beholden to any one, and prefera to await what she is pleased 
to call the miracle of her granite nature's repentance, near her 
Tic|timsgr%ve, rather than in the liberty of a foreign laud. The tale 
•closes on her in a high-necked gown and an uurocoming bonnet. 
Tho only relief to this gloomy recital is the love ^ of tho music- 
master s priggish brother for it homely English maiden, who does 
more than a mother's duty to her orphan brothers ond sisters, 
though lier dri'ss is always ** dowdy in the extreme.” The portrait 
of this young lady, who rejoices in the name of Ithama, is a 
pretty sketch ; but sho can hold but a small place in a tale treat¬ 
ing of so many aud such varied t^'pes of character in so small a 
space. Miss Aiken-Kortright certainly has a talont fur weaving 
a plot, although she does it somewhat in defiance of the proba¬ 
bilities of life; but the book belongs to a category which, if it 
has a large circulation among the general public, can scarcely hold 
a high place in the world of literature. 


PUHLICATIONS OF THE EN’GLTSU DIALECT SOCIEfY.* 

T he second p irt of the Viettonary of EnylUh Plant Names 
carries the compilers over the main portion of their task. I'he 
forthcoming part will complete a work which will preserve not 
a few words that are rapidly dying out. Tho chuugea which 
railways have brought with them are making havoc of the old 
talk of the people iu the ri^motest parts of the country; and the 
* usefulness of the English Dialect Society may be nicosurod not 
mal^ yeai‘s hence by uie memorials which they will have handed 
down of dialects in places where those dialocts will bo no longer 
known. The purpose of the editor is to assign to the popular names 
of plants their scientific equivalents rather than to go into much de¬ 
tail about the plants themselves; hut some of the entries convey 
information which may have some interest for those who know 
litUeaud care little for botany. Among tho most curious of 
these entries is one on Mother's Heart.” At first sight there is 
nothing to attract us in the seemingly stupid game played with 
tho seed pouch of the Capaella buraa-pastons iu the Eas^rn border 
district, where the children hold out the pouch to their companions 
asking them ** to lake a baud o’ that.” It immediately cracks, and 
then tollows the shout, ** You've broken your mother's heart.” But 
our attention is roused when we learn that in Ilauover, as well as 
in the Swiss canton of St. Gall, the same plant is ofi'ered to any 
one who will pluck off one of the pods, tho comment on the act of 
plucking being, ** You have stolen a purse of gold from your father 
and mother,” and, secondly, that the game is found in a slightly 
difi'eient form in Venezuela, where the plant used is the common 
tropical weed Ayeyatum conyzoideSt known popularly as **llomper 
anguel.” This imuio, according to Dr. Gorst, is explained by some 
as ** rompes d tu abuelo ” (you tear your grandfather), this being 
the exclamation when, of two children who take hold of the leaf, 
one by the lower, thu other by the upper part, either of them pulls so 
hard as to tear tne leaf. Are these two forma of the game in coun¬ 
tries so distant to be traced to a common source, or is it after all 
only a case of borrowing or learning by ono people from another P 
The question is one which can scarcely be settled without running 
on into a wdder subject. 

The general and inveterate habit of corruptiug names is, as we 
might expect, abundantly illustrated in this Dictionary. Langde- 
heef, the popular name of the herb bugloss, is tho Zany ho de hwuf of 
Oential France, where, however, it designates not the same, but 
an alUed plant, lu Hertfordshire the name loses its meaning in 
its corrupted form Langley Beef But in Kemps, the popular name 
for PlmUayo Innevulntaf a genuine English word for warriors has 
been preserved, although it has died out of the written language. 
The baUfKl of ** King JEstmere ” in Percy’s Mdiqw!$ speaks of tho 

* A Dicmnary of Eiiyliih riant Nam*, By James Britten, F.L.S., 
■ad Bohert HollantL Part If. 

Old Country aud Farming Word*. By James Britten, F.L.S. London • 
Piddisbcd fur tlie English Dialect bociety, TrUbner & Co* 2880. 


[ King of Spa^ne as coming forth ** with Kempia mimy one'’; mid the 
plants are still used by children in Scotland m the eommongame of 
beheading warriors—-that is, of decapitating the head of a plant hr 
means of another held in the opponent’s hand. In ’’ neeaeworY’' 
or ** neesing root,” the name of Varatrum aUmtn^ making p 6 epl» 
sneeze, we have an intermediate form between Kate ^e>S), ara 
Nose. Tho Jerusalem artichoke has its place in the XHotionaiy ; 
hut nothing is said of the origin of the word, and the reader ia 
left to learn elsewhere that it is an instance of corruption much 
more singular than that which converted langne de ixeuf ” into 
Langley,^eef. The list of plants whose names are compounded 
with the word horae is, ox coarse, a long one; but here too it 
might have been pointed out that the first prt of ^e name 
is used in different senses. The Horsehone is necessarily that 
which kills the horse; hut the horse does not eat all the plahtk 
which bear his name. The Horsetail and riie HorsetoQgue are 
sn called from a supposod likeness to the tail and the tongue of 
tho horse; but the Ilor 8 e«thi 8 tle,'the HorBe-sorrel, and many more 
ai*e, we can scarcely doubt, so named by the same process which 
gave the Greeks a Bou-pais or a Boiikephalos. The Morio^um, 
however, known also as the Horse-jug, Horse-jags, is said to be a 
small red plum, although the lloi'se-gogs denote a lioge wild" 
plum yellow in colour and late in ripening. But, in truth, the 
popular names of plants generally are to be interpreted cau¬ 
tiously. Home which have an ancient look are quite modern, 
08 Timothy Grass, which bears tho name of Mr. Timotiiy Hanson, 
who brought tho seeds of it to Oarolina; others are old Teutonic 
words, sometimes oddly misundeistood, ea the hdly, which 
Mr. Skeat traces to a root reappearing in the Latin ctdmm 
pd culmu 8 f but which Thois, in his Botanical Glossary, explains 
in the following wonderful fashion :—** Holly, saint, saerd; b 
cause de su verdure perpdtuelle, regardde comme uu don de 
ciel.*’ 


Mr. Britten's volume on Old Country and Farming IFordi may 
he regarded as supplementary to his IHctionary of Plant Names. 
While at work fur tho latter, he was led to consult Ellis’s 
Modern /luebandman as a possible storehouse of plant names, 
lu this search ho came across many other words whidi 
seemed unusual, and which Ellis stated to be of local use. The 
coliectiem of those words suggested the overhauling of some other 
agricultural works of the last cuntury ; and the result is the pieeetat 
volume, which is enriched by many valuable commentB from Mr. 
8keiil. Thei-e is little doubt that Mr. iSkeat's favourable opinion will 
be borne out by thoso who may take up the book, although 
the list of entries is by no moans confined to unusual words, 
use of bnvin in the seuso of “ a hundlo of brushwood ” is not pccu.- 
llar to the county in which Ellis lived. Wo have the hazel bavin, as 
furnishing a seat, mentioned in llmhhraa. The peculiarity would 
be rather in tho modern usage of builders, who denote by it thin 
lathes, not rough wood. But, on tho whole, the several lists given 
in this volume show that tJie books from which they have been 
dniwn up were well worth the trouble taken in examining them. 
These works are the Atodern Huabandmany and other writings of 
Williaui Ellis; tho Observatima on Iluabandry, by Edward lasle v 
the Dialioiiarturn Ruaticum of J. Worlidge ; the Anntda of Agrir 
eulturey compiled by the well-known Arthur Young, and the 
Reporta of the. Agricultural Survey. Mr. Britten gives a further 
list of Agricultural Provincialisms and of Weights and Measures 
from Morton’s Cyclopeedia of Agnculture, Ellis, whose works are 
taken first in order, was a must prolific writer; iu plain English, 
ho wrote a great deal too much. Ilis Huahandi'y passed through 
live editions; hut both this work and his other writings seem to 
have boLMi utterly forgotten. The fact is perhaps explained by the 
opinion of the writer of tho short memoir prefixed to the abndged 
edition of 1772, that Ellis ‘’engaged for larger quantities of MS. 
than his materials of real excellence would allow,” and that thus 
“ all his pieces are nearly equal in being filled with trash,” the 
consequence being that he no longer found any pecuniary advan¬ 
tage in writing. ’ He showed his sound sense oy giving up his 
scribbling and sticking to his farm, with the determinatioa of de¬ 
pending upon it alone. It would seem that, even in the padding 
of his books, ho had an eye to the main chance. He ” made a 
trartick of ploughs, horsebreaks, &c. ”; and this ” induced him to 
be yery vdliiiuinous in their description and very hyperbolical in 
their prairo.” In short, his books were advertisements. Of his 
personal life little is known; but he lived for half a century at 
Little Gadsden, in Hertfordshire, where probably he was bom. 
Edward Lisle was a landowner in Wiltshire and the Isle of 
>^’ight, but towards the end of the seventeenth century he aettl^ 
himself at Oriix Easton, in Hampshire, and there carnM on with 
enthusiastic zeal the work of farming, to which he devoted hia 
life. , “ His constant method,” his son tells us, ** was to note 
down the opinions and advices he thought might be useful to h^, 
and afterwai-ds to mid occasional remarks on them from his own es- 
perionco.” But ho formed no plans of publishinj^ the resifits of his 
research for many years later; and his Obaervatiana an Baubmt^ 
were not given to the world till after his death in 1722. Of John 
Worlidge or Woodbridm little more is known than that he lived 
at Petersfield in Hampwire ; that he wrote several trealaaes on 
agriculture, bees, and gardening; and that he tookaeriantifieview 
ot farming, which placed him hevond his oontempmries. His 
chief work, the Byatcma Agriomio^tSy wss puhlished in 
Arthur Young, the compiler and publisher of the Annah of Afft^ 
evdturey needs no notice; but his name failed to ^Uk mmeh ftto^esa 
for tho ponderous volumes, fprtv-siz in number, of which this 
series consists. Mr. Bkitten ad^^tbat the number of words oh- 
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falned firom them toftroely eompesaates the toil of the reaefurcbi 
although there are among them aome of iotereat. From them we 
laami that the old to take, survivea in the phrase in, 
whidi deno^ the taking in of stock in contrast with breeding it. 
From Woriidge we have the words tuaving and nope, in both of 
whleh Mr. Skeat asserts that the same process of coalition between 
the final consonant of the preceding word and the initial vowel of 
the word itself has taken'place, nsainVio, yeast or barm, being the 
result produced firom ** an heavmg/* and nojie, denoting 
** bulphinch/’ being obtained from an alp." Olose to those words 
we have the entry neat, of which the only explanation given is 
that it meana ** a heifer, or any of the kind of TCOves.” To those 
who are not aware of it, it might be interesting to know tliat neat 
is a compound word, answering exactly to the Greek Alogon, 
although the latter is confined to horses and the former to cattle. 

Here and there an explanation seems to throw little light on the 
matter explained. In Hertfordshire we are told that " declining 
husbandmen" are called afternoon farmers”; and under de¬ 
dining we read that the word means backward. It would seem, 
then, that fanners who are behindhand with their work are 
looked npon as men who spend their mornings in sleep and get up 
after midday; but it is not so eos^ to see why such men should 
be called declining, unless indeed it be because the sun is going 
4 own when they are getting up. Leaving this obscure question, 
we may notice that the Hertfordshire form for JUchee or vetchee 
is thetehee. This Mr. Skeat rightly considers important, “ os show¬ 
ing thsaph and corrohoraUng JUl-7ior$e ^ t/iiMsrse." la the word 
henvea as used among the English peasantry we have a form in¬ 
termediate between the Latin bibere and the French boire. Of this 
there can be no doubt, although the accounts given of the meal so 
called refer onlj to the solid and not to the liquid food consumed. 

Hertfordshire usage it seems to have been an afternoon meal 
of bread and cheese; Wt in Essex it was, we are tohl, the first 
meal taken by borsekeepors after begirming work. Tho entry 
bema might lead us to expect a word of equal interest; but it is 
scarcely so. Lisle speaks of a friei'.d as telling liim that a cow- 
oalf would make very pretty beef at three years old, but, if killed 
sooner, they caUed it beviae.'* This Mr. Skeat interprets us 
"probably beef-ieh — t.e, beeilike—not quite beef, hut like it.” 
Some country expressions give variant forms of French words. 
Thus euant, which has been rofered to the French mivant, is the 
old French auant, which occurs in tho English pnreuant. The 
Middle English of Viera Plowman has aewymje. Jn Utaffold we 
have, Mr. Skeat thinks, only a rustic mistake for Scaffold, " a fine 
P'nglish word of Fi'ench origin. The rustic naturally substituted 
the at of his familiar ateddle or ataddle, as in bedstead, hcdsteddle.^' 
HeUrdkea, which for some mysterious reason are said to bo so 
called from tho great quantity of work which thiy get through in 
n short time, Mr. Skeat regards as a product of false etymology, 
the word occurring as hderake {Iteelrnhc). Of the verb team, 
which is, wo are told, in the North of England, " to unload carls,” 
a team being an empty cart (Scotiico tootii, empty), Mr. Skeat’s 
comment is, " Some mistake; wo all know a team is not an empty 
cart. The word teajjt, better teent, to empty, is formed from toom 
by vowd change, like/ecfif, verb, from food, sb., or meef, verb, from 
moot, sb., an assembly. A team is quite a diflbront matter.” 

The rmer who consults these lists may be tempted to regret 
that Mr. Skeat's comments and suggestions are not more numerous. 
But Mr. Britten urges with justice that the purpose of tho 
English Dialect Society is rather to collect than to elaborate, and 
that he has regarded his own task as sulliciflntly done when he had 
compared the words in his authorities with Ilalliwell and such 
other works as happened to bo under his hand at the time, adding 
raferenoes where tnese seemed to be desirable. The value of his 
work will he more fully seen some years bonce. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

T he Letters of Mme. de Bdmusat (i) may suffer a little from 
comparison with the brilliant and historically important 
memoirs which preceded them. But their want of interest is 
only comparative. Written ns they were for tho most part to her 
husband during his enforced absences with the Emperor, much of 
them is taken up with matters extremely intorosting to the writer, 
but of perhaps less lively attraction to the readera for whom they 
were not intended. About public affairs there is not much, and 
indeed, under Napoleon s Government, it was by no means safe to 
write aeely on any such subject. Some private friends who are 
of interest, such as Morellct, Mme. d'Houdetot, Talleyrand, 
appear once more, and tlicro are occasionally amusing details as to 
Mme. de IMmuaat's troubles with the setom. In his capacity of 
Obamberhdn, M. de Bdmusat was responeiblo for the supervi^on 
and management of Ilia Majesty's servants, and this responsibility 
continued even when he was absent. His deputies were not over 
efficient and Hme. de Bdmusat constantly had to pacify offended 
gfonius ey feminine arts. Perhaps, however, the most really in- 
teresdog thing in the book is its display of the affectionate, 
vivadous. acute, but somewhat hasty, nature of the writer. 
Mme. de Bdnusat never cooled in her affection for her husband, 
and theoretically acquiesced in the doctrine in which husbands 
find it hard to make wives believe—that in absence business 
make s correspondence difficult. Every now and then there are 
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the oddest little outbursts of wounded deling, lii^use a fe^ber 
has not come or has been cold in sf^le, outbarata fvlich are IslmiMt 
invariablv followed by penitential apolomes. AltoMther, the 
book, if It does not ada very mueh to aetniu historical knowledgif, 
adds B^eahly to tho literature of biography. 

M. Beljame's book (2) is one which, but a short time ago, 
would, as coming from a Frenchman, have been greeted^ as some¬ 
thing of a promgy. The only chaiacteristicaliy Gallb trait Is 
that the author, instead of writing (as he is obviously weUl^ualifled 
to do) a history of English literature from Dryden to Pope, has 
written, nominally at least, an essay on the relations of the publio 
to men of letters, illustrated bw the lives and works of Dryden, 
Pope, and Addison. The book shows a most romarkB,hle acquaint¬ 
ance not merely with the great authors of the period, hut with the 
whole range of lighter Eu^^h literature at the time. M.' BeEame's 
apparatus of footnotes, citations, bibliographical tables, £e., is 
very extensive, and he is singularly accurate. No one, indm, 
save those who have had occasion to mako a minute examination 
of the same subjects can fmrly appreciate his erudition, which in a 
foreigner is most remarkable, or bis critical faculty, which, where 
he exercises it independently, is worthy of not less attention. After 
all that has been written about Collier’s onslaught on the theatre 
M. Boljame is well worth reading upon it, and he has displayed more 
impartiality than any of his English predecessors. Where he is 
weakest, and where he might be expected to be weakest, is in 
what may be called secondhand criticism—that is to say, in accept¬ 
ing and valuing tho opinions and statements of different Enghah 
critics and historians. But his work is for the most part so 
thoroughly verified by reference to tho originals that this ii of 
but little importance. ^ 

A good study of Bupleix has long been wanted, and M. Tibulfe 
JIamont (3) goes far to supply that want. He seems to have been 
put on tho track by Colonel Malleson. But bo has given himself 
n great deal of trouble to discover and search the uoprinted corre- 
spondcnce of bis hero, and the result is a piece of work sufficiently 
solid and decidedly interesting That M. Hamont should bo some¬ 
what disposed to overvalue Dupleix is natural. To say that the 
English conquest and administration of India proceeded on lines 
which were a " servile copy ” of those of Bupleix is rather more 
than pardonable extravagance. However, the treatment in 
the text is a good deal more sober than might bo expected from 
this little firework in the preface. The remarkable capacity of 
Dupleix has never been denied, nor is it deniable that he was 
very badly seconded by his miUtury lioiitenants and treated by 
the home Government very nearly as Hannibal was treated by the 
Carthaginian Senate. Considering, however, how entir^y the 
odds were in his favour for a long time, and how completmy he 
lost the game, it is pretty obvious that tboro must have been some 
deficiency in his play, tlis generals were far inferior to Olive and 
Lawrence (to whose genius, especially that of tho latter, M. Hamont 
does full justice); but perhaps some readers of this book will be 
of opinion that tho suggestions, encouragements, reaesuTances, See,, 
of which Dupleix was so prodigal to them were likely to do more 
linrm tluiu good. It is also clear from this hook that, selfish and 
inhuman as our Government in India too often was in its oarly 
days, that of tho French was conducted on far wone principlS. 
The breaking of the dikes of the Cauveiy, " afin de frapper rim- 
aginatiou des Indiens et do lour montrer quo commo un Dieu il 
dispose des dldments pour frapper ses ennemis,” is one of the 
blackest acts even in Frendi nistory. M. Hamont, wo think, is 
unfair to La Bourdonnais. However, these are controvonual 
matters. If M. Hamont's book brings out Dupleix’s faults, it also 
brings out fully, and almost for the first time, his abilities, and 
duly exposes the ingratitude with which he was treated. Even 
here, perhaps, the Devil’s advocate may have something to say; 
for, after all. Dupleix had played double or quits with the French 
possessions iu India, and had lost. 

The principal characteristic of M. Benloew's essay nn the philo-^ 
Sophy of history (4) may be said to be tho freedom and independ¬ 
ence of his generalizations. All history is divided into tho cycle 
of the ideal of beauty (Greece, &o.), the cycle of tho ideal of 
goodness (Christian period up to the Benaissanco), the cycle of 
the ideal of truth (modern tunes). The neatest tabular demon- 
stratious, the most agreeable corroborating disquisitions, accompany 
tlio unfolding of this attractive sketch. There is really a good deal 
of learning and some ingenuity in Lea loia de Vhiatoire, but it ia to 
be hoped that no one wiU read it who ia not already well acquainted 
with the facts. 

^ La VapaiUS au mogenrdge (5) is an essay of a much more solid 
kind, consisting of four studies on Nicholas I., Gregory YU., 
Innocent HI., and Boniface YIII. It is perhaps one of those 
books which are rather creditable to the writer than profitable to 
tho reader, yot to the intelligent reader it is likely to be not wholly 
destitute of profit. 

M. Perroud’s monograph (6) ia of a different, and as we venture 
to think a much superior, kind to both of these. It is a 
definite attempt to settle a definite point which requires set¬ 
tling—in this case the date and circumstances of tho constitution 

(3) Le public et /e« hommea dc lettra «« Angteterre (X660-X744). Par 
A. liefiamt). Paris: Jlaclictte et Cio. 

( 3 ) Dvp/eur. Par Ttbullo HamonU Paris: Plon. 

( 4 ) Les loia da Vhiatoire, Far L. BenltiBvr. Paris: Germer-Baillihre. 

(, 5 ; Papauti au mnyen-Age, Par F. Roequain. ParU: Didler. 

(6) Lta originea de VJgtiUune. Par Cl. Ferroud, Paris : Hachetto et 
Cie. 


(i) LMru de Mme,ik llmuaat, a vuls. Paris: Cnhnann-LdV}'. 
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of tibe first independent duchy of Aquitaine. The problem is a 
ouriouB one, and the facts available are but few. M. Perroud, 
however, makes the most of them, and fills up the nps, not with 
mere theorizinfr, but with inference, which is on we whole pro* 
hable and logitimato enough. 

, ^The sixth volume of the Orrnids-^crivaint edition of Molidre (7), 
which !b now in the hands' of M. Paul Hosuard, contains 
MSdecin malf/rS lui, M^werte, the l^astorale ComiquCf la SicUim, 
Amj^ilryon, and Oeorgn DandSn. The notices and other critical 
apparatus are as solid and complete as usual. 

The BibliotXigm vtUt hos been increased by two usoful littio 
treatises (8), one on the Anthropoid apes, the other on newspapers. 
The title la Jtmrnal would be a little more correctlT written la 
Journal PrmqaUf but this is natural enouirh, and liatiu has 
pot been ditogetber exclusive in his treatment 
Criticisms on exhibitionB have, nfler the exhibition is over, 
always souiething of the flavour of an old almanac. M. Maurice 
du ^igneur's “ sdon ” (9) is, however, a f^ood one, and it has for 
preface a really interesting sketch of the chief works in this curious 
deportment of literature in France in times past. 

Afme. Oldmenoe. Hoyer(ro) is, we fear, hardly to bo called a 
** pbiloBophess ” of the highest class. Her book on ethics contains, 
BO far as we have been able to discover, little but commonplaces 
clothed in the <iuasi*Bcientific jargon which is nowhere more re¬ 
pulsive than in French. The language of Condillac and Malebranche 
surely is not m need of the clumsy neologisms of a certain school 
of modem thought. Perhaps it should bo mentioned that Mme. 
Gldmenco Iloyer is hy her own account an anticipator of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer (nton ImiUCf she calls him), one of the anticipators 
^hobvejfil fortune cannot got their works out first. 

M. Jjocuroy has thought to serve his political party by print¬ 
ing ('ll) some journals of a *T acobin ancestress of his written during 
the llevolution. He seems to think that this journal will help to 
whitewash n ^'pnrti odieusement et sysltSmatiqueineut calomui^.” 
The result of reading it is, that we find a mother writing to her 
son (a boy of fourteen) “ Nos courageux reprosentnnts apr^s avoir 
bravd les foudres du dospotisme,*’ and much other windy rubbish 
of the same Irind, and describing the unspeakable September 
massacrea as “a miraculous salvation of Providence.” To do 

Mme.-justice, she seems to have had some qualms about the 

means which Providence chose; but, na she philosophically re¬ 
marks or quotes, Quand on veut la fin, il faut vouloir les moyens.” 

Lea porta tie la Orando-liretagne (I 3 ) is a very CBr<jful sketch of 
Glasgow, Newcastle, J^iverpool, and Loudon, in separate articles, 
and of the xemainiiig ports of England and Scotland grouped to¬ 
gether. These capital papers, of considerable literary merit, and 
full of facts not always known to Englishmen themselves, are re¬ 
printed from the Nouvelle Itevvr., 

A slight, but readable, account of a journey through Spain to 
Algeria (13) adds one more to the long list of recent lx>ok8 by 
Frenchmen on their North African colony. 

M. Emile Zola reprints his criticisms with energy and perse¬ 
verance. This volume (14) conttdns articles on Balzac, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, the two Do Goucourts, and M. A. Daudet, Insides the 

S neral article on Les romanciers coutemporains ” which not 
Dg ago provoked so many of bis confrirea. We need not repeat 
the opinion we have often expressed of M. Zola’s criticism. With 
occasional vigorous and acute apergua, it is, on the whole, tedious, 
destitute of appreciation, and wearisomely subordinated to the 
general purpose of proving that all good novelists wore but school¬ 
masters to lead men to Zolaism. its impertinent personaUties are 
probably more annojyiug to the victims than they are amusing to 
the reader. There is, however, one paper^ consisting of elaborate 
personal reminiscences of Flaubert, which is of the highest interest. 
It shows (what no capable critic acquainted with we works of 
the author hoe ever doubted) that Flaubert was nothing so little 
as a naturalist. His standams, his methods, his Inodels were all 
romantic; and to this, beyond all question, is due the excellence 
of his work. 

Wo must notice the Sqth livraison (15) of the Dtetionnaire de 
pSdagoffie in order to point out a most admirable short article on 
rihaki^eare bv M. Paul Stapfer, whose more extended Shakspearion 
work, as well as his essays on other subjects, have more thim once 
^en noticed in these columns. The ortiole in question is so good 
a summary of the subject in a small apace that we should be 
rather puazled to find its equal, all things considered, in English. 

Some pleasant verse comedies and verses, intended for recitation, 
have been published (x 6) by M. Pailleron in M. Oalmann-Ldvy's 


( 7 ) <E»vrta de JIoHire. Par P. Mesnard. Tome vi. Paris: ilachatte 
stde. 

CB), Bihlhlhigtia utUe^Leigrand* tinge*. Par ZaborowskL L* JoumaL 
l^arELHpitUi. Paris: Germiv-fiaillitre. 

( 9 ) et let ortitte* an talon de z88i. Par Maurice du Seierneur. 
Pam: Ollendorlf. 

(xo) Le bien n la hi moral*. Par CUdmence Royer. Paris: Gull- 
' hiutnin. . 

(zx) Jonmai Jnnt hourgmitt pendant la riotduilon. Par E. Lockroj. 
, ParW: OaUnann-Ldvy. 

^rtf dt la Grande-Bretagte. Par L. Simonln. Pai'is: 

(13) Bn AlgMe. Par Temes d’Arlondes. Paris: Calmann-Ldvy. 

^ ^ Bomaaciers naluraltat**. Par Emils Zola. Paris: (Hiar- 

(z]s) JAethnnau^ dt pddagogk, 89^ livniioik Paris; Haebetto & Cie. 

' (zd) da iMire dh«s JidUagu, Par £. PatUsran. Paris: Calmann- 
Ldvy. *- 


pretty/ormuf of.square i6mo. Eerbaps the best thing la the 
hook is the vigorous antl-natuiallst ^e&oe eologiiing ..the old 
standards, the old mosten, the old tongue x— 

Qul DC sn/Bt pas k Rieouard 
£t sufflsalt a La BruTkta* 

M. Sarcey*B notice of Mile. Bousseil (17), which Is Hldthrated hj 
an eau-forte by M. Lnlause, is as amusUg in its end as fifil 
of vulgarity and bad taste as M. Sareey’s notices ox this Mnd are 
too apt to be. It opens with a pleasingly obaraeteristic fleotenet 
*^0*dtait en 1861, il y a done vingt ans dks cela; jp venais de 
ddbuter dans la critique dramatique. Je n*dtais pas encore Uhn 
connu; mais pmr les dl^ves qul sortent du Conservatoire tout 
homme qui met son nom au has d'uu papier noird eit un per- 
sonnage.” 

The last volume (18) of the Library Edition of the wqrka 
of the late Joseph Autmn contains the posthumous andj-‘e|e 
believe, hitherto unpublished Commie de rhUtoire, Itxe a 
curiously unconscious testimony to the triumpbant influence of 
M. Victor Hugo. Autran was never regarded os in any w^ a 
liugonian ; on the contrary, he was a decided Lamartinist. xet 
not merely the title, but the plan and style, of this booh are elmoit 
copies of the lAgm.de dea aibclea. We cannot say that the result 
is very happj^. Autran was a poet in his way, and what there woe 
of limp in his versification hoe osen corrected by the study of hie 
great brother Academician. But the style of most of these pieces 
does not suit him, and ho ni^lects the first duty of the satirist, the 
duty of being accurate. ** Le Mddaillon,” for instance^ nves the 
famous incident of Voltaire's asking for a locket from Mme. du 
Oliutelct s neck after her death and finding his own portrait re¬ 
placed by St. Lambert's. This little piece swarms with blunders 
It is absurd to sny that Voltaire ** doxninait le sikelo,” at this 
time. St. Lambert had not ** translated Thompson in bad versa,” 
nor did the Saiaona appear for nearly twenty years after. Voltaire 
ct^rlainly did not s.ay, ** J’ai besoin d'achever monacto deTancrdde,” 
inasiijuch ns Tanrrcdc was not then thought of. This* is not 
the way that great satirists go to work. 

Thu republication of M. Victor de Laprade's Pobmea evonge- 
ligucs (19) may excite a taste for sacred poetry in France, but with 
all respect for his classic stylo and really admirable attention to 
form, wo venture to doubt it. 

M. Paul D^roul^de's Marches et aonnenea (20) have come from 
France with a great rumour of popularity. The reading of them 
is rather disappointing. Their success can only bo attrumted to 
the fit of what some Englishmen are pleased to call in other 
Englishmen jingoism which now has hold on France. We 
hardly think that M. D^roulMo is the Kouget do Lisle Of the 
Third Kepublic. There is a generous fervour, indeed, about 
him, and he occasionally hits olf a vigorous line. But, on the 
wbolrs, his book is more declamatory and more often actually 

S rosaic than we could have expected from the author of La 
foahite. 

France has some admirable writers of ohlldren’s books, 
from the venerable M. Sandoau downwards, and among tbese 
M. P. J. Stahl has a prominent place. Lea quntre pmra de notre 
gbniral (21), stories told by an Algerian commander to his staff 
over the camp-fire, are very pleasant moral tales, with the moral 
wranped up in the very deftest fashion. We like the first two 
the nest. In one of them a little child forces himself to readjust 
over a dead man's face the cloth which he has unwittingly dis¬ 
turbed, and in the other he overcomes his fear of cold water. 
Both are charmingly told. The third is improbable, and a tittle 
goody ”; the fourth somewhat out of keeping. But these fhults 
are only comparative, and there are pleaaaot things in both 
stories. If we remember rightly, in her last book Mme, Hsnrv 
Gr^rillo busied herself in showing the sordid parsimony and bar<f« 
ness of heart of the French peasant. She has now (22) devoted 
hcTstdf to studying the corresponding virtues of the French 
hourgeoit^ so that her countiy ought to be very much obliged to 
her. Adeline Pichot, a young woman of great beau^ and 
angtdic appearance, is perhaps as disagreeable a heroine as can 
well be imagined. Unfortunately, there is u husk of the power 
which is needed in treating such subjects. Adeline la a heroine 
of ^zac's treated in the mcnner of M. Octave FeuiUet This, 
in Biblical language, is oonfusion. 

In La hatttiUe He Lam (23) M. Alfred AssoUant exposes hitoself, 
08 far as subject goes, to the eharyM of poacuing on the 
manors of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. There la, howew, room 
for plenty of writers in the last wars of the Empire. M. AiioUaat 
writes with less knowledge of the ground and toe peo^ than hia 
predecessors, and perhaps with less narrative ekill, hut with a Ikr 
stronger and more nervous style. It is only a pity that hla boedr 
is written in a spirit which makes it one long att&k on Oenaany 
and the Germans. It cannot be said that this is irrelevant to the 
subject; but it suggests, and is clearly meant to sugftvt, aS bad a 
compliment to the companions and oontemporaries ox hfmtks as to 
the companions and oontemponries of Blucher. M* 


(17) Dtnaibme 8irtt dt Omldiana 4t dt Omdditnnee, JXotim bla- 
naphiqnofl par F. Barosy. 9 «mlivnisaB; MeedUa JhmaaiL Faris: 
Libraire des Blbli(q»hiles. 

(t 8 ) (BMoreedeJAntnu. Tomevm. Paris: CelmanfrX<dvjr».. 

(19) Boemetdvongdliqntt. Far V. d# Laprada. Psrifj Lsiimiiv» 

(ao) Marehaaataenntriet, Par Paul IMfOttiMs. Psria: Oahaami-Ldvy. 
(ax) Letqnednpenndt noire gdniroL Par P. JLitiUL, .Paries JbM 
(02) Latdtgritdtfiehalh, ParB. OvIfUla Paris 1 PlioB. ^ 

(ai) La btttaiUt de Loon, Par A. Aielhrtit. Paris: Han. 
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Semd’i Im m fmh (24) ia a lively enough deeoription of what 
hat heen deeerined enootfh before, the life of the more 
iUvoloue and unworthy part of French sociely. It ia readable, 
the oharaotera are well dmwn, and there is nothing preposterous 
or revolting about it. comidimne \2$) is a book 

which takas ua book many years to the ^ cape and sword ” npvel of 
our vonfh. It ia not at ^ a bad specimen of its kind, a kind that 
might be revived with advantage. The scene U laid at Darmstadt 
at the bM^ning of the last century. Lastly, has to be mentioned 
a collection of teles (26) of various merit. As, however, MM. A. 
Daudet, Theuriet, Malot, besides other well-kno^ names, are on 
the list of contributors, it is not surprising that it should contain 
--^tsl pieces. 

(a^l La vie facile Far A. Second. Faris: Dontu. 

(ja^j^Odpeeh eTune comedienne. Par A. Lepage. Paris: Charpentior. 

C^flXkaeualaeienne, Paris: Doulu. 
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ffinOBOUaH PRIVATE TUITION in nffered, in » laiga 

CTnuiitry llAuse, to ■ few aEjn*LSU£N'8 1JQH8 Wer Flftccu) who reqntr* e»lp* eara. { 


C 'l JI. Jlf)SK, M.A., of OoiflrnRham House, RAMSGATE 

•^*'fl! 9 rnierl/ Klevcn yean at CheainBoliool\ will be Joined In proiArinir PlIFIliH forthe 
Public Schoiila by the Hrv. It. G. V. BNOWDKN. 11.A. (Poiirteen yean Sen. Aeilst. Master to 
JtCT. tv. T. Ilrowiiliitt. ThorpemandMlIlei. lluuic larac, with perrect sanlury arraugonunta, 
and umuii'le of nearly Ibur acres, nwnectus on npr'lb'utlon • 


wnectus on npr'lb'utlon* 


. QOUTII of lyilANOE.— 4 n OXFORD M.A., itnd IJarrister-ot- 

r.a#r.(Aforrletfl. an gaiiorloBred aftd sucrfilful Tutor, rciidfns in 1ii« own Villa, which Is 


tnpat Iieadtlhilly and hcllinlly situated one mile l>»m the town of IIvItcs, rrccivcs HIJE 
in delicate heaiii, who an ureparitl for the iriilvcroitKi,ttc. Illghest rcfl*rcn«es.» 
iMdr(!iwrW?'Ulti«]<av CUAthk, lW lliMMlgnuls. lly^^cB yVar). * 


ITDOCATIONAL HOME for tho DAUGIITEUS of GKNTLE- 

'IffiN.-THE ORANtlE, Endenich, BONN-ON-Tlll-MUIINE. Oermany.-Nnmbor 


'MEN.-THE ORANtlE, Endenich, BONN-ON-Tlll-MUIINE. Oermany.-Nninbor 
PbplWlmltetl to Twelve. Itctlneil Enylli-h lioiiie. Ucsldent North Oermiin and Fani.aii 
Aiovemwef. Ilij|h-olaas Masters ft>r ac'ciJitiplUliuienU. iruexccirtiuiiable refcreoevs..^Ai>|iiy 
«aa abo^tu the IHrectrera, Mn. Bu^nnii. _ 


saaabohdi to th e mrect re ss, Mn ^Buj^.Nwn. ____ 

,./^VEBNESS".—RlifiNaAOEM^^ RI<XJUIRED by «n 

exmrtenced Teacher in n Gentleman's I'amlly. GikkI EnKlIsh, ArlthmeUe, TirAWliitfi 
4’'reneh, Latin, nnd Miisir. Able to nrepiini Hoys tor the J'ubiic Hehools.-Address, V. G„ 
^iae Li W d Co ttag e, Abeiwclf, i X-nblg bshire._ _ _ _ _ 

ThS AOTEUTISKirdeaireaTto join Two or Three GENTLhi- 

J- MEN in a TOUR to SINAI, PETUA. ac. He pmp..scs to start from fslro alsmt 
December lA for Sinai, there to halt /uur flays, thenro tu iVtrn, imd thriioc by Eiii.vr|i, See., 
to Jvrusnlciii. Postal reicreucos to be ezc:baiiged...Ac]iJruss, llev, C. P. GKAUhK, Tbui nhniu, 
]^e, Huflblk , - _ _ _____ 

|>bhlAL AGRICULTURAL OOLUEOH, ClRENOESTEPu 

For the Srleiire and liraetlw of Airrh'ulture. 

^ For Intending: Land Owiiere and Uccupleis, J.nml Agents, Mineynrs, Colonists, &c. 

3Pm H.A.C. Farm, surruiindiiiiir tliu College, la a mixed lanri ol alniiit MXi Acres. 

ChairtnttHvif i'onimilUt t‘f Muimarmt:iit~-‘]L\w Itiubt lion, the Earl of DIICIE, 

For rrospectua oi Cvllegii and Farm, List of BcholarshliM. Prices, Dlplonios, he., apply to 
t hePnuioiraL _ 

BLINDNESS. 

A AT Ifiwt one-fourth of those sufferinj? frtim THindnos* can 

olearly trace thelrealamity to the nee of Rprctaeles iiii|M'r)\.'''i.|y ed ,ptcil tu tie Ir sic] t 
by Iffoorant protondrrs to Optical ScieiiLie. Mr. IJKNRY J.AUltANCf:, , licullst 

Upticlan. 3 Endsloigh Gardens. ICustcni Kqua'c, Londuu, ftin he jicrstmnlly «onsullid, ami his 
improved spcetanlw eupiilied daily (Satuiduvs and Sniidnys excepted} from ‘iVu to Pour. 
Mr. Louraiioe'e cngairemeuts at various instiiulions prevent linn lioni Ik liin iwrauiiidly cuu- 
siiltod at any other time. Hir .IrbiUH ItK^KlMur, Muiicheater Sipinre, lAiiidon.tV., writes i 
“i have tried the iirlnalpal optielaus lii Lniidun m itlinutMii'i iss, hut your b|x‘iiuelcs suit mo 
adinirahly Kir rcniflnK and walkiiitr. The c|i-arnpsh nl your glasses ws ucnnimn'd with otiiers 
Jsreally siirurisiiiy.’’ Hr IJiltit, ClH-linironl. Ulu Huri£e«,ii>Al,iji,r WCht lOncx, writes : “Icould 
nut lifiic Iwlieviil It jNwsjhIr tliul in} sight eiiiilil have la‘Cii w> iniicli iinprurerl nnd rclirvcil 
at iny nge, Enrhty-two. I enu mov reml the smulle-'t pi .nt, nllhuii.'h siilf.'rlng tnitn eatu* 
racl on the right eyu.” Mr. l.iiurnijci.-'s paniphlct on S|icctaeief, t'lccliy iHist,r.nntulnliiK two 
liiinilrcd Testimoniiils siiiillar tu rIjuic, liieiudinK Ur, C. ii. Unde I ill, 3.} Cavendish Nquaro. 
W.. CmisiiltliiK Pliysieinn to lliu Wchtininster liospitulj the Ven. Archdeaeiiii Pnlmcr, 
17 V'leloria Square, (Jliltun, llrisioli John l)L-oth, Ks<|., J.T'., Major of Cainhridue JuJm 
l^iu'e, Ksf|.. Al.U , J.P . i.yiiii. Physician to II.K.lf. the Prince <if Wales f Soratjee JaiiMetJce 
JcJcebJiiir. lljeullii: liuioii iRiwleans,C'nlciitlH i Malor Priniilx, The Avenue, ilrixtuii itisc, 
are. »tttbUshed Twenty»iicven j curs, (-'onsultat mn fie e._ ___ 

l^ENINSULAiraud (HUENT7 vTs'TtEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

ITNDElt CONTRACT Pnu IIER »IA.TESTY’S MAII.S TO INDIA, 
CHINA. AUSTH.AJ.IA, Ac. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-BFECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

Wccblydcrarturo fur .Iloniliay. 

Fortnightly doiiarture for.Ceylon, Madrae, and Calcutta. 

Fortulehtlpdetnuture for...China and Japan. 

Forlul,,hUy departure for.Aiietrulla and New SScaland. 

UryiUSBi ISS LEADENIIALL street. LONDON, F..C., and 
_ aa COCKHPLIU WTUEET, 8.W ._ 

HOTELS. 

•nniGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.— FKWng Sea and 

Esjdanadc. Near the West Pier. Central nnd quiet. Long rsWdlsbei). Suites ol 
Rooms. 8paci(iusCoffee>toomforLadiesaod Oenllcmon. Sen-UVatrr.Service in the Hotel. 
__ llENJN. HULL, .Vfiiifipsr. 

P jFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Ou the verge of the Atlantic, in 

Its own Graunds of Five Acrcc, with Tennis Lawn, ('outnlns SM Rooms, and is “a 
model of sanitary oxcollencp.'* One of the largest Hwlminlng Uuttis In England t also Private 
Bca-water Uatlis—.Every liilurmatimi of Wanau nn.____ 

TOTIrAND BAYTlsie of Wight, near Alum Buy.—fOTLAND 

D.AY' HOTEL. MagnlAccnt sra views. Comfort, with moderate rbarges. Billiard- 
room nnd tennis lawn. Bmcftig nir. Excellent sands and prommiuJe pier. Uootl An>'hurMge 
tor yachts. Hperial Serviee. Fr.day, V.iu Returning Mondoj^-, 7 st.ir.—Ajiply to Mim 
Flbiiixu. Maungems (late of the Ijaagham Hotel}. 

PODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGlfcvMS, ARMS, 

Aw Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

KOTE FAFEtt and ENVELOPES artistienlly Tllummnted In Ould. Silver, Dronze, and 
C^dours, III the flrst style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPINU. one colour. Is. per 300. 

HENRY miDttiaUES. 4» riCCADIJiLY, LOHlHJN. 


HEAL & SON 

BAVX ADDBD 

SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 

TO TBKIB TBIIT lABOB STOCK OF 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

A Catalogue of BEDROOM FURNITURE, yritli GOO Designi^ 

Mint free by poet. 

HSAL St BON, 196 to 198 TOTTENHAlf COURT HOAD, LONDON. W. 

DECORATION. 

TiTORANT & CO., baviog for many years carefully studied the 
beet periods of Dsoorattvo Art, vad bav^ had great experionco in currying 
-ont ImporUDt onUra, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISUINO 
of TOWN and COUNTRY BOUSBB, prepare Designe, and execute the neceseary 
worln at modente oost. ICOBANT * CO*, perlonally snperinteud all work 
aatneted to them. 

91 New Bond Snuccr, W. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &0. 

■ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

^ (Estahliahed by Itoyal Charter. A.l>. I7M.) 

* ion HEA. FXUS.LTFE. AK1> ANNUITIES. * 

Cnjor Orrica-.HOVAL EXCIIANOB, LONDON i iBnaXon-m PALL MALL, ».W, 
TlieAqaumuIatedFuthb exceed XIAMjgoO. 

JAMES STEWART IIODOSON, Bsq-,&OiMnmr. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Esg.Tdb»-(7wrrser. 
FIIEDEIIICIC JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq.. IftputfOoVomo^, 

Directors, 

Pulicrt nitrclar. Esq. WnUam KnowleivEag* 

Juliii Gun-atiCBitlry.Eiq. i“*i r* « 

Mark L i.rr c Clusc, Hn,. Gao^FwIies Malcolmspn, Es«. 

Ell ward J n luvi Daim-I I. Esq. 

Wilhum Diiv.ilnun. E'<|. Him. Itonald (.mile ^Ivlflg. 


Juliii Gurratir.'Bitlry.Eiq. I?*''**® Lnobock, Esq. 

Mark L i.rr c Cliwc, Hn,. Gao^FwIies Malcolmspn, Es«. 

Ell ward J n luvi Daim-I I. Esq. 

William Diiv.ilnun. Eni. 

Alcfjiidcr Driioc, ksii. JXI!}]**" fiFlI!** 

Charles Ijcrmaiiii Gusrhen, Esq. Runiam Galr lUthbtoiJ^tl^^. 

Clinrlc-s Rrncst Giccn. E»'l. , §'» S ohn Tl 

Cli-irli-i .Seymour GrcnfulJ, JCSQ. ^ 

JiTToii I lentil. v'*' 

Wliiniit ifiiiiand. Esq. MoaUgaC. Wilkiiiaoail£«u< 

Lycrltiii lluhbard. Esq, ' 

FIRE ASSUIIANCER on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASM U llANCES wlUi or witlioiit participation In ProSts. 

L0.4NS are grunted on security at LIFE INTEBfiSTS in eenaexloa with PoUiJiaL of 
Assurance. . . * . . 

A large pnrth'luntlon In Profits, with the gnarantee of the lovestod Capital Stoek. ami 
excinpuun, iiiiili-r Uoyal Charter, fniin the llabliitkw of partnership. 

All rutti iiiiprnveiiients In iiiodom prontioo. with the security of an OfDee whose resources- 
have been tested by the cxiwrlencc of uiuro than a (.hmtury and u half. 

The Corporation arc oiwn to consider appllcathms Ibr Agcnoles. 

A Ptuspeetus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on appReetloa, 

_ _ _B. B. H A NDCO CK. Stvrftarv. 

N ” OKTIIERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Establlslinl IKK. 1 MtJOROATE STREET. LONDON. 


N okthehn 

Establlslinl IKK. 


1.11b Fumls as per Inst aevount. Xi,3as.(IM. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CRO.S.'l, I.ONDON.-EaTAatlawaii 1783. 
Prompt and liheral 1.0bS Settlemonts. 

Insuraiicoi eilevtod In all ports ut the World. 

JOHN J. fllU>(>MFTELD.. S ><-ri’to ii!/. 

T AlPFUIAL FlllE INSURANOE ^~0()MrANY, 

A Established inrei.^l OLD BROAD STREET. F..C.» and 83 PALL MALL.S.W. 
CAPITAL. ClJKIO.OOO, paid-up and INVESTED. £7<M.00U. 

E. COZENS S3I1TII. Gcnrhal Vawfirr. 

CCOTTisH ^UNU)N miHT' N.\TI0NAL INSUIlANOjC 

COMPANY. EsUIillshcd injl. * 

(WPl'l’Al. SIX MILLUINS HTEULINa. 

InrrstPd Funds, £ 2 ,ti(m.(KKi. Yearly Revenue, XSOO,OOA. 

ORDINARY EAllliY BtlNliS V(U.TCIES pnvnblo one inonUi after proof of death. 
TRAVELLIMI AND lIKSiDENCKallowt-d In most parte ut the world, 
nut witliiu llii; Tropli-n, truni the outsat, and 

AT END OF TlIllKE YEARS, / 

W'orld whin free oi rhiinjc. Eiiiiticd to rank for Bonne. 
lndiMj>iitulih‘ tlirriuali ernin or nnilssions, and 
Linblc only to rcdiictlmi in uiuuunt un non-payment of Premium. 

BPECIAT. BONUS t'DT.TCIES at Prcnihinis which do nut exceed and In many cflsCr. art¬ 
less Hum those uf other uWees without intiflts. 

FIRE IX.K1TRANCE. 

Almost all kinds of Property Insured mi tlio most ftavourable terms. 

CuiRP OyyiciM. 

EDiKBunan. I London. 

3.% St. Antiurw Bquahb. ' ® Kwo Wiu.iaM STn*KT. E.C. _ 

pwmDKTcLUNST ACCIDENTS 1 ACXJIDKNTR AVILIi 

IIAPPK.M THE RAILWAY PAHSK.NGERS' AS.SUBANfE COMVANV. ih.' 
nUlci-t imd larirert Comuuiiv, imiirlii:'ogiihiit Acchlcnis of all kinds. The Right llmi Lnnl 
. KIN N AlRD, Ofininnnu. StiliarTilN-il Capital, JI.(HiO.riMi. Pnid-iipCapital and Resrr 11 -. 
xl.r.:i(i.oiiii lins hei-n paid un lonipcnsatluu. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Htatluns, the 
Loeal Aneuts, or &i Cornhlll, Londoo. „ „ 

__ _ _ _WILLIAM J. VIAN. Stnrtani. 

AGKA BAmv, Limited.—JCstablTshed in Ibiiii. 

CAPITAl. £1.000.(100. RESERVE FUND, £17i,000. 
IlXAnOnrioa-NIClIOLAH LANE. LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BltAXCiiBSln Edinburgh,Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. Eurraehee, Agra, Lalmre. Shanghai, 
Ifong Kong. 

Current Acnonnts are kept at the TTnad Office on the Terms anstomary with lAmdonBankcrr. 
and Interest allowed whan the CrtMllt Balance dues not fall below £100. 

Deiwsltsrccei ved for llxed periods on terms to bu ascertained on aiipileatlon. 

Bills Issued atlheniirreittevcbaiigcof the day on any of the Branclitaiof the Hank, free of 
axtracharge i and Approved Bills imrchasril or sent for collection. 
fCalos and Pun-Iia'ics cifocted In Brlllsh and Foreign Seumiyii, In East India Block and 
I Loans,audthesa1(‘custody of thesomc undertaken, 

InterMtdrawii, and Army.Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions HWUxod. 

Every other dvicriptiou of Banking Business and Money Agoney, BrlUoh and Indian, 
trausauted. * 

J. THOMSON, CAai'rmon. 


JJ E W E T S 0 N _& M I L N E Rif 

THB EXOHANQE. 

FURNITURE AND CARPFTJ'B OF BPKGIAL DB9TQNS AND VIRST 
QIJAUTY AT MODERATE FR10B$. 

Estimatn and Gatalognofi fireo of chavgo. 

Ml, 212, 216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
_ (Exaftly fooJng Goedge Stroat). 


HINDLEY'S 

CHINTZES. 


OBIQISAI. DISSIOHS, 

FAST OOUOVBS. 
From Sd. per yard. 

Patterns sent and Eitimateg given. 

O. HIKBLBY ft BOVB^ 
m OXFORD STREET, V. 


poUTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIG^T WJNES 


TPL REI.—ROYAX BUOELLAS HOOK, a Portuffuese Lwl 

wine, ftea ftwn addad spirit, tidi white wlaa, mode fri 
KlUne viiiM transntanfed PortMOl, p esssw n inore J ady 
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THE FENIAN CONVENTION. 

Y AB 1017 S sections of Fenians in the United States 
and Canada have been holding, in the lost few days, 
A filontantioa at Chicago. It has been a very grand affair 
ib its way. More than a handred and twenty delegates 
met together, repi'esenting over six thonsand lodges. Its 
nroceedings were kept profonndly seoret, and were regu¬ 
larly divnlged at the end of each meeting. The objects of 
ilie meeting were principally two; to organize a grand 
revolntioaary programme, and to decide whether dynamite 
was tb be need, and, if so, when and whore. There was 
"no diffienlty whatever in framing the revolutionary pro- 
gram&e4 end it was speedily and unanimously decreed 
that India should be instigated to rise against the English, 
thai^anada should bo annexed to the United States, that 
Sontn Afirica and Australia shonld be declared inde¬ 
pendent, and that the British Isles should he formed into 
a federation. But when it came to the use of dynamite 
ihere was a difference of opinion, ono section protesting 
altogether against its nso, and another maintaining that 
it must be used nntil the comprehensive object had been 
attained of annihilating the British army, the British 
navy, and the more objectionable members of the Royal 
Famjly. In order that there might be no vague talk about 
an ^i^ncy that was nnfamiliar to ordinary people, one iu- 
etruotor of his brethren attended with several specimens 
eff dynamite machines and explained their operation. But 
Chis prodaoed a chilling effect on the spectators; and, as 
tbe meeting was held m Hie basement of an hotel, ^e 
ordinaiy vintors of the hotel felt uncomfortable at the notion 
that they were sleeping over aknot of Irishmen experiment¬ 
alizing on dynamite; and the pro^etor found himself 
compelled to have a soaroh made for the maobinos. As 
proper notice had been given, none wore discovered, but 
ahe American public learnt with natural alarm that there 
were several towns in the States where dynamite machines 
were iMinA,^constantly made at a very moderate cost. 
Whether dip existing law gives the authorities power to 
aearoh for and seize on such machines, and to prosecute 
their makers, appears to bo doubtful; but the respectable 
press is unanimous in proclaiming tha^ if snch a power 
Ndoes not exist, it ought to be conferred without delay. The 
•dynamite section and the anti-dynamite seotion could not 
reconcile their differences; but their quarrel was swallowed 
^ in two questions that touched them eveu more nearly. 
'Ue fei^nl suggestion had been made that one of their 
tnost trusted members was a British spy, and what was 
jRTorse, it was discovered or suspected that the depositories 
<ff the Skirmishing Fund had been making away with the 
maxw odniided to them. This brought things to a oUmax. 
The mpnie grew fiercer and fiercer, no one could main- 
tCaina semblance of order, and although five successive 
(okairnM tried their hands, all retired in disgust. Anarchy, 
like begUBs at home, and a meeting that was to 

iibake |in Empire ended in a pothouse brawl. 

Anart from use of dynamite, which was considered 

- -- "— 

'.of it, 


oonspiraoies is the same. There is always a trait#, 
orTpnppMd traitor, in the camp; and iherffis always a 
d&amynrSmover the funds. Nine^toths, top^softbisi 
Asroc ta^is mere Taptiiri»g. opm^fraEtom 


do not meet in a big hotel, and oommunicaie to reteeiers 
every evening the decisions of the day. Fenians '■the 
type that met at Chicago love, abovo all things, to iftako a 
Bonsatiou, and to feel that they arc the heroes who stch 
making it. They wish that the world should grow pale 
at their name. There is to them somothiug magnificent 
in the thought that they are men who can ordex^hat the 
British Isles shall be made into a federation as easily as 
they can order a cocktail. It is only a few days since one 
of their gangs met in solemn conclave, and, after due deli¬ 
beration, decided that Mr. Glapstonu was a murders, and 
must be put to death. They wore delighted with this 
hideous farce, and immediately printed a full report of 
their proceedings in a newspaper. It is not in this wav 
that the Nihilists work, who never cease, night or day, & 
their ghastly persecution of the new Czau, and whosetseoret 
operations seem more and more to baffle the Bfissian 
police. The Fenians take wholesale and immediate credit 
for everything that they think will do them credit. 
They reveal by whom the dynamite machines found at 
Liverpool were made, and by whom tho^ wore ordered. 
As these machines were discovered, the Fenianff boast 
that they wore meant to be discovered, and are i^ady with 
the name of the artful person who made a revelation to 
the British Government, and received a large reward, 
which he forthwith paid into the common fund of the con- 
8 pi|atora. The only thing they do not know is what became. 
of ^j^uoney after it was paid in.^ What, it must bo 
owne^f is most genuine in the Fenians is their natreu of 
England. It is painful, and not a little #ondeifa 1 , to 
Englishmen that there should bo so fierce a hatred felt 
towards a country that, so far as liring memory goes, 
has tried to be not only just, but tender, towards Ire¬ 
land. There is no other country under the s^p-^er. 
tainly not the United States—which would have endured 
what has been done in Ireland in tho last year with thn 
patient tenderness and penitent meekness that England 
has shown. But we cannot be always rending our clc^es 
and covering ourselves with ashes because, while we 
anxiously remove every grievance that Ireland can reveal 
or invent, the Fenians hate us as much|mever. It is nut 
much we ask of the Irish in lliiiiii|)iif 1 iM bat we really 
most ask that wo shonld be f>ermitt<^ toVdst. 

For, although nine-tenths of the ^nian talk may be 
vapouring, there is a tenth which is hynirlb means vaponr- 
ing. Mechanical science has placed at the oommand of the 
enemies of society means ^oro periiicioas and more powor- 
fnl than were known in former Jays. Dynamite and the new 
explosives that may be brought under it as a genorio name, 
not only produce ruii^ and slaughter on a gigantio scale, 
hut may be so employed that, at the time when they take 
effect, the murderers may be miles away. The Fenians, too, 
have spent some of thoir money in the constmotion of a 
torpedo-boat at New York, and though this is not a very 
dangerous form of doing mischief, because so patent au 
instrument of harm as astorpedo-boat, built under the eyes , 
of the public, is tolerably sure to bo seized or detained by 
the local authorities, yet that Fenians thought it worth 
■while to spegd money on a torpodo-beat shows thoir readi¬ 
ness to profit by every kind of mechanical invention. Nor 
is there muolf coaifort to be deriipd from the thought that 
thq|U8e of dynamitd cannot possibly doj^^tbe Fenifkim any 
good or bring ahput^any of the object# at whioii?|^ey 
profess to aim. lb is precisely beoaose they do not real^ 
mean what they pay they xpean that dynamite is dangeron# 
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lieg^ilatoM. The eeppoaed misdeede of iiv'eniy or 
years ago, even if they were oonfeseed, mnet bare |^ii 
long slooe condoned. It is not, at first sights a grave ^ 
ofieuce to ofiTgr occasional resiatance to svraeping IegU|:*f 
lation. ^ 

The nmnber and magnitude of the innovations which 
have been during the same period accepted by the House > 
of Lords suggest a reasonable doubt Whether th« progihse 
of change has been unduly checked. Some of the gvOat> 
Liberal measures were notoriously distaatefhl to tiiodsuao 
of Lords; but the leaders of the Conservative party havo 
again and again persuaded the Peers to yield to necessity 
or expedience. The Com Laws were rep^ed in the first 
Session in which a Bill for the purpose was introdufi^ 
into Parliament, although the great majority of landowoEw 
then anticipated as immediate the deterioration of prd^erty 
which was, in fact, posipoued for more than thirty years. 
The Irish Church disestablishment and the Irish I 4 an 4 *« 
Bill of 1870 wore almost equally distastefnl to the PEouifot 
of Lords; but in both cases prndenco prevailed against 
inclination and conviction. Serious politicians within and 
without the House of Lords fully understand that the^'' 
democratic concessions of a Minister become inevitable 
and irrevocable, not from the time at which they are 
passed into law, but from the date at which they fire , 
proposed. Conscientious disapproval of the Irish Lanm 
Bill is perfectly consistent with a recognition that the 
measure, os soon as it was announced, became the low> 
water mark of agrarian legislation. The cause of the 
Irish tenants was gained from the moment at which 
Mr. Gr^APSTONfi’s repugnance was, according to genera) 
belief, on the eve of the Session, suddenly converted * 
into enthusiastic approval of every doctrine on the sab« 
ject which he had formerly denounced. The tanUt wMoh 
was addressed to the Opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons, to the effect that a Conservative Ministiy would* 
have to pass as strong a Land Bill, might be ungenerous,, 
but it was not unfounded. When EphiaIjTGS had sold tho 
secret of turning the pass of Thermopylce, he probably 
ridiculed the obstinacy of the Three Hundred who atili 
resolved to defend it. The House of Lords is not called 
upon to imitate suicidal heroism. Its privileges ore nob 
I its own to risk or sacrifice; for, as long as they remain,, 
they are held in trust for the nation. The decision of the 
leaders not to oppose the second reading of the Land|^iU 
was at the same time judicious and patriotic. 

As far as the House of Lords has been able and willing 
to check the advance of domooraoy, it has represented the 
opinions of the Conservative part of the oommnniiy; but 
of late the Peers have been charged with a new and im¬ 
portant function. It is in their House that moderate 
Liberals now find the opportunity of expressing atfil 
asserting their dislike to revolutionary measures. The 
Disturbance Bill, which was last year extemporaneously 
devised by Mr. Forstbr for the first time, oonspicuoasly 
illustrated the altered relation of the Liberal party to the 
House of Lords. Whig peers have no Jacobin Club at 
Birmingham or clsewhoro to control their pnlilfiffil action ; 
and they are therefore at liberty to avow thd irinciples 
which wore not long since held by the section of their 
party which represented the whole body. The conse¬ 
quence was that the Disturbance Bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords by a majority of Mr. GLADSiOBX'a 
regular supporters. The Duke of Abqtll, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, and the other Liberal Peers who endeavour ’ 
to improve the Land Bill represent the opinions of all the 
moderate Liberals in the House of Commons and tfaa 
countzy. The enemies of the House of Lords have maoy 
motives for their agitation; but of all the qualitieB of m \ 
anstooratic Assembly thoy most utterly dislike independ* 
encB and freedom of qpeeoh. To pr^ttdioed polL..^ 
ticians it seems expedient that opinions h«»ld by an over¬ 
whelming majority of the upper and upper middle olOMea 
should be openly expressed and argumentatively (Sbteded^ 
although the will of the greater, number may be denmed^ 
to prevail; but demooratic agitators would gladly mpro- 
dnoe in England the servile uniformity of usmoeefi ojgf^ * 
nion which was imposed on Erenohxnen in tile worst pSa * < 
of the Bevolniion. If the oDOasion were lesS|pertofli| tfi^po r 
would be something ladiOrous in the oensuves ifiwiimttaeie^ 
ou^e Peers who have at the same time demonsMiSdl^ 
vielb of tbejJmid Bill and submitted to the neoeeik^ . 

Reasoned p«rti« 

The mdraph of mise principles have jsot . 


in thoir bawls. If they seriouaiy'fought of upset¬ 
ting the British Binpirc, they not waste time 

in trying to blow up ^wn*ha 11 p, ^ What they want*! 
iH to msiko a j-onsation and to 'gfit money, and every 
now and IIkmi they have to do something sensational 
and gae subscribers something for whnt has been paid. 
I’licy cannot be always advertising a grand display of 
fireworks, and then ^;ing thfat euery evening is wot. And 
what helps them vj^ry nineli is that dynfiiiite makes \ 
gi*Sat seneation, give.s a return to 8 nb 3 ci'ibor.s at an insignifu 
cant cost, and secures to tbo agents employed a very groat 
chance of remaining undeiectod. When these agents 
happen ip bo caught, socio^ can do Bomotbing in its de¬ 
fence, and it is highlyi^ati^actory that one at least of the 
scotmdrois who made the recent attempt at Liverpool has 
been sentqpced to ponal servitude for life. But it must bo 
remembered that dotecLion has been extronicly rare, and 
that, BO fur ns is known, the consignors of the machines 
sent to Liverpoql^rcniaiu unknown. Unfortunately society 
cannot d^yery much to protect itself, but wlmfc it can do 
should bo done promfitly and thoroughly. Tho literature 
of asSMsination can at least bo supprossod, and honourable 
Amorihans arc as heartily of opinion as Englishmen can 
bo that such a scandal as the publication of tho sentence 
of death paSRed on tho head of the English Ministry 
should bo treated as an outrage on Ameiican law and 
AUierioaq hospitality. Though, again, it may bo very 
• difficult, it seems by no means impossible to placo tho 
nse of explosives like dynamito under strict legal super¬ 
vision. A Fenian Imastcd at tho Convontiou that ho 
had long mado dynamite maidiiues, and should con¬ 
tinue to znako them, as it was ns legal to make them 
as to make rovolvcrs. If bo is right, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in rendering it utterly illegal to mako dynamito 
maoi^scs. Tho ditlionlty is to enforce tho biw. Mon wJio 
. arc nmesily engaged in making inventiorm tor legitimate 
purpoite, or supplying miners and eiigincors with what is 
n^essary for their business, must bo allowed to have 
Ckplosivo materials at thoir command. But it at any rate 
deserves considoratiou whether by a system of licences, 
and by ^ving n^argo powers of search when unlicensed 
person# sre suspected, tho malicious use of explosives 
might norbo greatly limited, if not altogether prevented. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

rpHH&gitaiion ogainst tho House of Lords, wl|}oh is 
X principajjy Rtimnlatod by tho Daily Nnvs ’uufl the 
Pall Mall Qazf’tte, though it is cousistent with modorn 
revolutionary doctrines, scorns in some respects inonpor- 
tnae. Tholo can bo no doubt that the existence of a here- 
dii% branch of tbo Legislature forms an impediment to 
tho estifiiHshmont of absolute demooraoy. Tbo theoretical 
arffuments against tho House of Lords are familiar and 
izlaepondcnt of circumstancos; but assailants of tlio Oon- 
stitzMiion have generally strengthened thoir appeals to 
popular jealousy and envy by the suggestion of steo prac¬ 
tical inconvenience. It is scarcely sufficient to accumulate 
several instances of difforonoos of opinion between tlie two 
Houses spread ovw fifty years. Two nominally co-ordinate 
and independent Aiisemblies are not likely always to take 
the same view of public inteiests. If tue result of tho 
disindlination to change, which may be fairly attribufahlo 
to the House of Lords, had been either habitual collision 
or ftorzz)|woiifi interruption of a beneficial legislative policy, 
there vfil/uld be seme excuse for dissatisfaction and impati¬ 
ence; but tho complaint that at long intervals LiWal 
measures have been delayed for a year or two, or occa¬ 
sionally modified, is not caloulated to^rovoko indignation. 
It is true that in Lord Linbbvbst*E time tho House of 
Lords became, under his guidance, somewhat more re* 
actionazy than the great in the House of Commons 
Whiq|i followed Sir Robert Pesi;; but in every case of an 
apparent party schism, the more enlightened policy pre- 
vSued after a short delay. In 18^ the House of Lords, 
with tho unconcealed oozinjvance m the Prime Minister, 
interfered with one of Mr. GiiADSTONE’s Budgets; but in 
the following year tWt Paper duty was repealed without 
farthor*^ptidiment; and the claim on beholf^tHhe House 
of Lordsof arightto controlpfizmDCiakar^4{|hment8 has been 
since that tiise tacitly abandoned. It is At a little surprisfiig 
that an industrious and bitter portilmitluxild be able to 
collect so few examploa of peznisioat jMawzusm on the 
fhe less popular and less tho ^ 
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aiiii0af% to tlio H^uie of Loi^ ii 
its debates. With the 
and, on great oooasions, of 
Bbich^^ iqieaker in the Honae of Commona takea 
‘ dO]|a|WiiheiiNye a Bntrey of great t|Tieationir as that which 
' it oiltfmttary 4 n the Honae of Lords: The saperiority of the 


t&muty; ^Tbi» Bthi^ are mnch less trammelled by considerations 
of pa^ tonvanienee, and yet they are subject to a atrloter 
^iaeiplina; ’Great debates are almost exelnaively oondnoted 
iBf politioal lOadeiB and by peers wbo hare a apeotal know- 
Mgeof the anl^eot nnder discnssion. The rank and file 
tort probably cm the same mtellectnal level with ordinary 
Hwishmen of the better olasaes; bot they submit the 
< 3 CS^n^ ol the campaign to their officers. Freedom of 
which is of all other practices most odious to 
deii ^gnes, is now confined to the two Houses of Parlia- 
meni The mass of English politicians derive their know¬ 
ledge of Mblic events each from a single nf^wspaper, 
'tfhi (A, whi ue it flatters and confirms the predilections of its 
readers, earefuUy abstains from noticing the arguments on 
> the other side. The modem rough has long since put an 
'' end to the public meetings at which in former times groat 
•qrjysstions were openly debated. No orator is allowed to 
ern^k, except at a meeting of his own supporters. Even 
, Pmrliamentaiy discassion is in some danger, through tho 
^'Abbreviation and general deterioration of the reports; but 
' oven in the House of Commons, notwithstanding tho 
pressure of constituents and the dictation of political 
^nbs, opposite or varying opinions find to a certain extent 
aecure utterance. The House of Lords, which is threat¬ 
ened if it stands on its rights, and insulted if it defers to 
; the House of Commons and to popular doinands, still 
retains the opportunity and the faculty of independent 
ori^oism and judgment. If it could bo silenced, demo¬ 
cratic agitators foresoo that order, constitutional liberty, 
and justice would have lost their most efficient advo¬ 
cates. The House of Commons, when it is returned 
by a single class, may be trusted to exclndo inde- 
.pendonce and originality. For obvious reasons, those 
^ who attack tho House of Lords abstain for tho present 
itom raising the question whether it is desirable that 
there should be two Legislative Assemblies. Some of 
them suggest vagne schemos for the reform of tho House 
•of Lords, though it is evident they would bo disap- 
poiittod by the effect of any change which might tend to 
atrengtlien the Upper House. It is evident that a Second 
Chamber, if it is to exist, ought to havo weight and in¬ 
fluence. The House of Lords and the Senate of the 
United States are the only bodies of the kind in tho world 
avbioh satisfy tho necessary conditions. The French 
Senate is threatened with abolition or reconstruction, 
inerely because it has ventured on two or throe occasions 
to perform the duty for which it was instituted. M. 
Gaubetta’s condescending and provisional tolerance is 
more insulting than open opposition. It is extremely 
•doubtful whether all the powers of tho State will not in 
France soon be nominally as well as really vested in a 
aingle Cbtsmber. A similar roanlt would soon follow in 
Englandikom the abolition of the House of Icrds. 


M. GAMBETTA AND REVISION. 

T he principal incident as yet of tho elections now in 
progress in Franco is M. Gamdetta’s declaration in 
ikvoor of a revision of tho Constitution. He had very 
diffevent things to say about tho Senate at Tours from 
^ bhoM which he had said at Cahors. In less than three 
yi Uffltb* the Senate has disappointed all his expectations, 
» SMld forced him to reoonaidor tho good opinion he then ox- 
^ messed of it. Still, it is not the principle of a Second 
UybMnber that he is opposed to. A Senate which knew 
|md^d its doty, which never placed itself in antagonism 
' to tSo Chanxbcr of HepntioB, which contented itself with 
• pjpld ft g up the dropped threads in the Bills sent up to it, 
' thought its nussion fnlfilled when it bad found Con- 
‘ jmvaSve reasons for passing Radical measures, would still 
GAWBBm’B ooufidenoa It is the actual Senate 
ib«b h^nda unendurable, the Senate that is persuaded by 
y JmSH SxaiOB, is subject to sudden paroxysms of nafp^l 


. fht pmoess of triennial eleC^n to put an end to 

to A revision CiQjiistita- 


tioA must, if |>oBsiblo,* be had, becahse it is only by a 
vision of the Constitution that the existing Sena^ owi ait 
once be brought into harmony with Demooratio ideas'. 
M. Gamukti’a is content, however, to keep the ohangO^ 
within the narfowest possible bounds. He is for Preform, 
not revolution:—at all events, until he is assured^ th^ 
only revolution will answer his purpose. The one point in. 
the Constitution that he proposes to alter is the mode* of 
eleoting Life Senators. " N^w they are elected by co¬ 
optation. MS* Gaudetta proposes that all tho Life 
Senators shall submit to re-election, not by the Senate, 
but by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies sitting 
together, and that this mode shall bo adopted for filling 
np all future vacancies among^ the Irremovables. Pos¬ 
sibly this particular reform was suggested to him by tbo 
ciroumstance that M. Jules Simon wonld probably loso 
his seat in the process. It is pleasant to see joctice done 
upon an old oflender; and, when ho is anxions to compass 
an object, M. Gauuetta is not particular as to the exact 
proportion between moans and ends. It 11 more probable, 
however, that bis seat in the next Chamber is what^he has 
in view. A programme of some sort has to bo invented, 
lest his constitnents should be beforehand with him, and 
ofier him ono which he cannot accept without frighteni^ 
the poaBants. 

it would be no good to make Scruiin tU lixte his 
cry, because, though the Extreme Left, on the whole, 
give the prefereuoe to that method of voting, tlmy never 
like it BO Utile as when it is recommended to them 
by M. Gambetta. They are convinced that ho means it 
to minister to his own personal aggrandizement; and, 
thongh they intend to have it by and by, when they bavo 
got other things about which they care more, they 
are not going to bo turned from tlio.sc other tilings merely 
to placo M. Gambetta at tho head of tlio poll in a score 
of departments. It is necessary, therefore, that he ^ould 
; invent something which may associato him wi|n the 
{ Extreme Left in appearance while it can bo painted,'when 
' it is convonient to do so, in fairly modorato colours. Thb 
I revision of the Constitation, undertaken in order to eflect 
I a change in tbo method of appointing Life Sen^rs, has 
this doable merit. Revision of the Constitation is j^ie firsts 
article of tho Socialist programme which is accepted by 
I his Radical opponents. It plays tho principal part in all 
; the speeches which are being made every night in Paris. 
Consequently, if it plays a similar part in M. Gambbtta’s 
own speeches during tho canvass, the electors of Belleville, 
who, in spito of M. Cl^mknceau’s efforts to disabuse them^ 
are stijii perhaps secretly proud of being reprosstit^ by so 
great a man os M. Gambetta, may not inquire too closely 
how far the resemblance extends. Even if they do, ho can 
still remind them that the first thing for them to consider 
is, not what they want, but what they can get. Tho 
revision of the Constitution in tho sense in which M. ifiiAM- 
BE'ita's constitaents use the phrase is no doubt^lt much 
bigger and finer thing than the revision of the Constitution 
in the sense in which M. Gambeita himself uses it. Bfit, 
then, he will remind them that a revision of tho Conatitn- 
tion which includes tho abolition, not only of the Senate, 
but of the I’rcsidency of the Republic, is not likely to 
obtain the consent of the present holders of theso posi¬ 
tions, and that withont their cousfmt it can only be 
obtained at tho cost of a revolution. M. Gambetta perhaps 
calculates that, though his bonstitnents might like nothing 
better than a revolution, they arc not so unpractical as to - 
think that a revolution would have any present chance of 
success, and that in that case they may bo tempted by^the 
small measure of rovision which he ofibrs them as an in- 
Btalmetit. That, at all events, has the advantage of hang¬ 
ing within reach. 

'Why M. Gambbtea shonld think that it hangs within 
reach is not very obvions. The consent of the Senate is 
indispensable to any revision of the Constitution, whether 
small or great. Why should a Chamber in which Conser¬ 
vatives and moderate Republicans have the majority 
deliberately consent to a'change which would leave them 
in a decided minority The Jirpubtiij^ne Fran^aUc warns 
the Senators that, if they do qpt put thoir huuso in order 
now while they have still tba chancy thoir last state will 
be worse t^n f^eir first. If they rejout this gentle medicine 
now offerl^ strongei* physic will bo adnfkiistercd 
to them, not by'^q, Ejitrome L#ft only, but by tho whdlo 
Kslmbiican party. They may refuse fb swalM^w the dose, 
but if they do, Ihey will be upset by the first chance 
assault, and have the discomfort of Temombering that they 
have»bta» mstramental in giving over their couqltr^. into 
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thehftndsofaBingloagsemblj. It will be atran,ro if the eooond leading. It wae thereflwe ineril^b llkd tin 
Senate is much impressed by tbis reasoning. When the Goyernment should use thoif dooUe tnajoiiij io 
Sctuiin de liate was presentod to it| it bad at least some* the Bill to its earlier form. In so ^doing Mr. 
thing to gain by surrender. It might bavo secured M, displayed a certain amount of praoiiotd coa m iia th wa ydii^ 
GambktI’a for a friend and patron. Bat, in assenting was nnlnokil^ marred by a orastderable mtfporikf ol 
to the virtual abolition of Life Senaiorships, it makes oondnet and language. It requires no ^inoce thM a» 
a much greater surrender in order to gain nothing very rudimentary knowledge of human siatiira to he 
that is worth gaining. If the Senate were an institution aware that such a position as is occupied ^ present 
venerable by age and associations, it might be prodent to Paihb Ministeb is not good for man. £b is mastery 
give proof that it is not obstinately ConservaCivo, that it can not merely of one of the largest, bnt of cme of the* 
adapt itself to modern ideas and move with the times. Bnt most absolutely and nnqaestionmglv snbrnryient, maj^ 
when a Second Chamber is only four years old, its one rities ever known in the history of ParUament; and it 
chance of maintaining its position lies in its success in de- also happens that no single member of the j^tresont House* 
fending itself against change. If it has not strength of Commons is individually a match for him in point of 
enough to resist being pulled to pieces almost before it ability and authority. Only a great deal of modpjraOWd 
has settled to its work, there is no chanco that it will have a great deal of good humour could protect the F^wn^f 
more strongili when its enemies will be able to ]dead that such a position against the danger of domineer^ Sfoend 
its working has now boon tested, and that the result is there are times when an unflattering oritio migUvSot be* 
unsatisfactory. A young tree that is continually being able to recognize either modesty or good humour as pro*- 
moved from pladb to place will never attain the proper- minent features of the Pbimb Mibistbq's disposition. 
lions of oap that has been allowed to remain where it was remarks which Mr. Gladstone made on Tuesday night 
first planted, and an elective Second Chamber which as to the grammatical and stylistic defects of one ot 
allows the constitniional method bv which its mem- the Duke of Argyll's amendments were, under the oir* 
^rs are chosen to be revolntionized before the first cumstances, in very doubtful taste; the absolutely nn- 
complete period of renewal has come round is not called for denunciation of a reasonable objection of Sit 
likely to ho allowed to see that period out. These consi- Stafford Kokthootb'b as “ querulous " was still worse, 
derations are so obvious that M. Gambetta can hardly Tlio petulant rating of the Opposition and its leaders on 
suppose ^hat the Senate has overlooked them when he Thursday night was worst of all. These things do not 
* urges the estremo Loft to prefer the plan of doctoring tho make rough places smooth. Nor was the actual conduct of 
mode of appointing the Life Senators to tho mure sweeping the proceedings less open to oritioism. The passion which 
proposal of abolishing tho Senate altogether, on the ground the present Attorbet-General for Ireland has forretracting 
that tho Senate may bo brought to consent to tho one, and altering his own amoudments in the course of 4 dia- 
while it will never be brought to consent to the other. Ho cussion is scarcely business-like. Nor has a more extraordi- 
must know that, if tho Senate shows as much dotermina- nary spootacle been often presented than the muddle into 
tion as it showed in the matter of the Scrutin de listen his which Mr. Gladstone led the House in the matU^ of tho 
prediction will certainly be falsified. Tho Senate, indeed, amendment giving a landlord access to tho Court. The 
may not be supported in its resistance by the country. It words of the Lords' amendment were rejected; its priu • 
is too much, perhaps, to expect that Frenchmen should go ciple was then accepted; that principle was restated in a 
tUia length in favour of any institntion whatever. Bnt, in form so olnmsy that the rules of the House prevented it 
the present case, tho Senate stands in no need of active from being inserted; and, finally, Mr. Oladstonb had to- 
support. All that it wants is that the country should not give np the matter, with a helpless expression of hope 
support its assaih^nts, and to all appoaranco the country is that the Lords would after all come to the resono, and re- 
prepareSl tip remain as inactive, when appealed to, on this insert something of tho same kind which they had inserted, 
side as it certainly would, if appealed to, on the other. That bofoi’c. It is a fact cnrionsly ignored by certain critics,, 
the new Chambi r will be more docidedW Kopublican than and curionsly illustrated by this incident, that, whatever 
the last Boems to be almost certain. TheLegititnistsandtbo may bo tho respeotivo merits of the Upper and the Lo^er 
Bonapartists have gained no ground since the last election; Honse, tho former, at any rate, understands its business, 
and, with the Republic in posBession, not to gain ground is xiicro can be all the less reason for a serious disagree- 
tautamounito losing it. But tboro is nothing to show that nient between the two Houses, that it is already evi- 
the new Chamber will be charged with any specific miBsion. ^ent that the work of the Peers has not been wholly 
Tbemajority of its members will bo elected because they thrown away. There were four points of undoubted’ 
are Republicans, not becanso tboy have pledged them- importance on which the Lords made amendments, nqfc 
selves to bring the Senate on its knees. Consequently, if jj, opposed to tho spirit of the Bill, and cal- 

tho Senate rofases to consent toa proposal for the revision culatod greatly to improve its working. Tho first was 
of the Oonstitution made to It by the Chamber of Deputies, the practical exemption of Eoglish-managed estates: 
nothing is likely to follow. There will be some fierce the second was tho liberation of tho landlord from tha 
writing in the newspapers, and much talk about the tre- disabilities imposed on him in tho matter of going into 
menflons things which the Cliamber IS about to do. But Qourt; the third was Lord Cairns's chock on opllasivo’ 
there the matter wiU end. The indifference wllich the galea, and tho fourth the extrusion of Mr. Parnell's 
electors showed when tho Senate rejected tho beruUn de intrusive and almost sarroptitious amendment, snspending 
liste will be shown over again when it declines to bo re- executions pending an appeal to tho Court. The first point 
constrncted becanso it has rejected the Scruhn de lute , practically decided by public opinion ever since 

With these reflections to consolo them, the Senate must the narrow defeat of Mr. Heneagb’s amondment, and 
have a singnlarly small siook of conrago if it consents to a tardv and grudging acceptance prevents the per« 
revision of the Constitution, which, if once conceded, will petration of a wrong of the most monstrooa kind. The 
probably be repeated as often as the Senate happens to prevention of colliisivo sales is a working detail of no- 
offend 4 . Gambetta. It is difficult to believe that M. small importance. But the admission of tho landlord 
Gambetta himself attaches any importance to his own pro- to the Court, which after tho bungling already corn- 
gramme. Possibly, however, it is only designed to carry monted upon Mr. Gladstone has ungraciously invite^ 
him over some particular obstacle in his own personal the Lords to reinsert in Mr. Brand's formula is, from , 
canvass, and will be abandoned as soon as it has answered the point of view of public policy, most important of 
its momentary purpose. all. According to the most favourable desoription of it,, j 

the Bill is a measure for defining, as far as possible' 

^ amicably, the relative shares of two partuers in a opm- “ 

THE LAND BILL. plicated concern. Hr. Forster, indeed, with the 

and ingonnous unoonsoionsness which often diitugaialiew 

T he final settlement of the Irisg Land Bill has been him, and which must make him a somewhat inconvenient- 
delayed longer than wps bv somo sangnine persons collougne, has in these last disonssions taken up the^erw ' 
oxpeoted, and it is doujstfnl whetner even the end of the description of the Bill which unfavourable oritios gavf of 
present week will hav6 seen its termination. post- it at the first draft—that it is a measure fom preefulfpig^ 

ponement is duo to various oanses. There bp no doubt every tenant in IrUlaad with a fifteen years* IsosU. Ho^ ' 
that the Lords, with a possfblj prairttworthy and oerfcainly ovel^fhis may be, t# is dearly for the pulffio ittteiyilFthiil^ 
natural desire to mininuzo tho injustio^ done by the Bin, the amounts tsf the shares or toe tenne of the leUK> 
nc^ in some of their amendments inoonsflltently with tho should be settled eg soon and with m UMll Imm ' 
prinoiplo which had guided them in their oonduot on the and wrangling as possible. If the tODftPti flesfrilil f^ffh 4>'’ 
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iMtamt, the iDfiiisare tm it left the Commotia gare him 
0{)p0TtiiBit7 fdr obtaining it. Bat if tho landiond 
doiired it, he was bound to go through the formality of 
demanding an' increaiied rent. The effect of thin is nnmis- 
takable. Bent.raiBiDg is the one thing that Irish tenants 
bate and protest against, and the main thing that tho Bill 
18 constraoted to prevmit. It is notorious that an Irish 
tenant will rather take a farm at an exorbitant rent to 
begin with than have a low rent raised on him/* even to 
a perfectly fair amonnt. Why the landlord should bo 
compelled to assume this invidious attitude before he can 
have the benefit of the law, it is impossible to see. More¬ 
over, it is obvious that he is thus not only saddled with an 
odium, but that ho is actually pr(^*udiced in his 
of suitor. Instead of being an applicant in the 
way of business for a valuation of his property, 
he ^oomes practically defendant in a suit brought 
agmnst him by bis tenant for extortion. And this suit, 
it is to be remembered, is tried before a tribunal com- 
postld of persona who are likely to regard rent-raising 
with an unfavourable oyo. There can be no hesitation in 
sajing that, if the Bill is really intended to be a message 
of peace, its framers could not have chosen any better 
means of sending, not peace, but a sword, than tho in¬ 
fliction of this extraordinary disability on tho landlord, 
and that there is no point of the Bill at which the House 
of Lords would be better justified in niaintainiiig an 
attitude little short of uncompromising. But the Govern¬ 
ment have indicated tho lines of n corapromiso on this 
point as on others. Even in replacing Mr. Parnell's 
amendment, they have taken tho sting oat of it by tho 
limitation to three months; and in doing the same with 
their own provision as to tho stains of leasehold tenants 
at the end of the lease they have opened a door, or at 
least left it ajar, for resumption. The carious mixture of 
ostentations firmness and practical conccBsion (the mea¬ 
sure of which may best bo judged by the wrath of tho 
Land League members) is characteristio of Mr. Gladstone, 
and it ought not to irritate oitbor the Commons or the 
Peers. Mr. Goschen’s advice, though given with a want 
of tact almost amoniiiing to oilensiveucss, was well meant 
and sound enough in substance. 

The conclnsion of this weary business must now, unless 
unforeseen and most unfortnnato diflicnlties ai-iso, bo a 
matter of dajs, perhaps only of hours, and tho message 
of peace will soon bo speeded across St. George's Channel. 
Prophecy as to its results would seem to bo unusu¬ 
ally dangerous, were it not that prophecy ns to Ireland 
has seldom been falsified when the prophets have chosen 
to be guided by the facts and by common souse. In 
no country, perhaps, are physical conditioDs so obvious, 
80 simple, and so easily comprehensible, and certainly iu 
none is the oharaotcr of tho peojde moro marked and more 
nnohanging. The Land Bill is tho latest of a series of 
attempts to ignore each of these sets of facts. It might 
contain in its proanvblo (if circumstantial preambles were 
still in fashion) a description of Ireland as a conntry of 
uniformly rich soil, favourable climate, abundantly pro¬ 
vided with minerals, and admirably adapted for the seat 
of manufactures of every kind; a description of the Irish 
as industriotts and thrifty, averse from agitation, specially 
distinguished by their respect for the law and for human 
life, and incapable under any circamstaucos of refusing to 
discharge the undertakings into which they have entered. 
Suoh a description would only be a compressed .and 
omphfwized expression of the negleck of social, historical, 
and economic facts which characterizes tho Bill ns a 
practical measure. From another point of view it is suili- 
cient to say that it is tho first measnro of importance in 
the histozy of England since the establishment of consti¬ 
tutional government which takes the property of one man 
and gives it to another, not only without compensating tho 
loser, but with an express denial on tho part of its framers 
of 1 x 18 right to compensation. 

MB. BBIGHT ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

OTfi HU the House of Commons and at the Mansion 
the Ministers have announced that tho first 
busineki of the next Session will bo the indispensable alter- 
ation of the rules and Standing Orders o£ the House. The 
objaot is^in tlto highest degree desirable, but the . task | 
which the Gofomment has undertaken is extremely dtffi. j 


cult. The problem is not to adjust the methods of eon- 
ducting business to the convenience of members who are 
all interested in tho maintenance of order and of freedom 
of debate, but to restrain tho license of a factions minority 
which deliberately attempts to render tho proceedings of 
the House of Commons ridiculous and abortive. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, after many attempts to con¬ 
ciliate Mr. Parnell and his followers, no longer straggle 
to sustmn tho respectable fiction that ooutiimacious ob¬ 
struction is the result of accident or error. As judges 
usod to say in the days of special dciuarrers, it is some¬ 
times necessary to exercise a little common sense. The 
House of Commons has an enemy within its gates, and not 
a mistaken body of loyal membera. Until the experiment 
has been tned, it is impossible to ascertain whether any 
assomblnge of men for combined action can dispense with 
good faith on tho part of its members. Coercion of 
oifenders may bo the unavoidable alternative; but in 
cansing tho suppression of absolute freedom of spcccli tho 
obsttacuve faction will already have attained a partial 
success. A great chango has been effected, almost with¬ 
out observation, in the course of the present Session^ In 
the hope of checking wili'ul irrelevancy, the House has 
allowed the Speaker and tho Chairman of Coramitteos to 
interrupt any member who is thought to digress from the 
immediate issue. In tho impartial discharge of a novel 
duty tho presiding officer has sometimes called to order 
party leaders, and even Ministers of tho Crown,\vho havo^ 
not confined themselves to some narrow point in the dis¬ 
cussion. In former times it was not found necessary to 
remind members of overy casual deviation to the right hand 
or to tho left. A stricter discipline has been established 
merely because the House contains a little knot of wilful 
and malicious trespassers. 

In his speech at the Mansion Ilonso Mr. Brigut dis¬ 
closed the nature of some of tho remedies which are to he 
provided, and ho added reflections which, if they are not 
in themselves original or startling, bocomo interesting 
when they are promulgated by the groat democratic 
orator. It appears that the House of Commons will bo 
asked to provide means of silencing any orator who may 
bo deemed unduly tedious. A reduction in tho number of 
stages through which a Bill is required to pass will bo 
unobjectionable; but it may bo doubted whether tho 
chango will effect the purpose for which it is to bo intro¬ 
duced. There will always be abundant opportunity for 
making long .speeches ; and it is not obviously expedient 
that, “ when a man has said what tho House oonaiders 
“ enough, there should be a nicans of reducing him to 
“ silence." A majority inspired by party feeling, and 
instigated by political Clubs, such as the Birmingham 
Association, may perliii])s horonfter hold that a moderate 
member has said enough when his argumonts begin to be 
embarrassing. There would never have been any difficulty 
in suppressing obstruction if the House of Commons had 
been content at the same time to abolish freedom of 
debate. As it will hardly be thought proper to vest tho 
power of interruptiou iu the Speaker or Chairman, a vote 
must he taken ou the question whether a tedious momber 
is to be allowed to proceed. The Land League members 
are perfectly capable, oven if discussion is not allowed, of 
iriteri)osiLig a dozen calls to order in tho middle of any speech 
which they may happen to dislike. Mr. Bright may perhaps 
not have intended to pledge himself to the specific measures 
which ho suggested as dosirablo ; but almost any possible . 
contrivance will be liable to similar criticism. If debate 
is to be as free os at present, precautions against obstruc¬ 
tion will bo no better than ropes of sand; and, on t)u' 
other hand, schemes for Biloiicitig troublosumo members 
run counter to all the best traditions of the House. The 
device of suspending members who have disregarded the 
SrcAKEu's warnings has not boon wholly ineffective ; but 
exclusion from tho House is an anomalous and inconvenient 
penalty. The practice of moving the adjournment of the 
House as a pretext for speaking ou miscellaneous topics 
will probably be abolished. It is well that the Govern¬ 
ment will have ample time during tho recess to mature 
the proposals which will bo ultimately made. Tho House 
will receive its suggestions with a geiiuiue desire to ac¬ 
complish tbo object; and even if ho is opposed, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, with his majority at his back, will have ample powci* 
to legislate. 

Hr. Bright, who from time to time extricates himsi^lf 
from tho grooves of party, as in his denunciation of tli<} 
querulous helplessness of Irish natt^ots, made some curiors 
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nmarks on the present and on former Parliaments. In 
bis opinion the existing Ilonse of Commons is saperior to 
aU its predecessors in intelligence and ability; but eren the 
agmgate impersonation pf the calm wisdom of the Mid¬ 
lothian speeches lias sornttf^ petty defeots which it would do 
well to correct. Its excellences are to some extent im¬ 
paired by the prevalence of vanity, of obstinaoyf and of 
spite. The majority of which Mr. Bright was probably 
thinking directs its spite against tho late Government and 
the Conservative party; the vanity has had little opporta- 
nity of displaying itself during a Session in which inde¬ 
pendent members were rarely allowed to speak; the Minis¬ 
terial party may bo acquitied of obstinacy when it has im¬ 
plicitly obeyed Mr. Gladstone, with the sacrifice on tho part 
of all moderate Liberals of their deepest convictions. It is 
true that the House of Commons contains many members 
who are capable of attaining more or less distinction if 
they were not dwarfed by comparison with their chief. 
Tho exclusive and single-handed conduct of business 
which Lord Hartjngton justly attributed to Mr. Glad- 
STOKE is likely to bo repeated as long as ho loads the 
House of Commons. Mr. Biuuur, having been apparently 
troubled by a suspicion that Parliament had degenerated, 
once oonsulted the old Chief Clerk of the House whether 
Lord PAiiUERSTON’s great Pacijico speech was equal or 
euperior to those of former times. Mr. Leigh replied 
that there was no man in his youth who could have made 
auch a speech, and not ten who could havo understood it; 
but that in th(^e days only a few members took part in 
debate. The official veteran was unduly severe on Parlia¬ 
ments which were exclusively composed of men of pro¬ 
perty and education. It is not at first sight obvious that 
a customary limitation of tho number of speeohes might 
not conduce to the efficient transaction of public business. 
Tho old practice still survives in tho House of Lords, 
where by common consent tho debates are superior to those 
of the more popular Assembly. 

The oddest and the soundest proposition onunciatod by 
Mr. Bright was that the House of Commons ought, for 
tho efficient discharge of its duties, to be animated by a 
gentlemanlike spirit. It is only as proceeding from a zealous 
and consistent advocate of democratic equality that such 
a doctriuo resembles a paradox. Mr. Bright, as might be 
expected, proceeded to explain that the qualities which he 
desiderated were not acquired by University education, 
and that they were not necessarily associated with 
rank, with wealthy or with any social station. He had 
known, he said with truth, persons who, though formerly 
working-men, wore unobjectionable in sentiments and 
manners; but nevertheless gentlemanlike demeanour is 
most commonly found among gentlemen. It is in vain 
that levellers deride the effect of intellectual and social 
coltore, and that ostentatious agitators for education 
refuse to recognize the superionty which it tends to confer. 
In Dickens’s novels squalid haunts of poverty, the debtors’ 
prison, and the streets, are the favourite nursing-places of 
moral excellence, though in his personal capacity the 
. satirUt was a zealous and useful promoter of all projects 
for the social elevation of tho poor. One of hm reasons 
for disbelieving in the advantages of constitutional govern¬ 
ment was that in his time both Houses of I’arliameut 
were aristocratic bodies. Mr. Bright is moro orthodox in 
his political creed, as far as the House of Commons is con¬ 
cerned; but he is not likely to elevate its standard of 
gentlemanlike feeling by lowering the qualification of the 
constituencies or by inviting the dictation of intolerant 
dubs. Tho obstinacy and vanity which he deplores will 
bo more prevalent as the upper classes ore gradually 
oliminated from tho representative body. The standard of 
taste and manners in American Logislatuxes is not con- 
ddered by their countrymen to be extraordinarily elevated. 
There was, perhaps, some connexion between the modest 
taciturnity of old-fiishionod Parliaments and the unques¬ 
tioned position of their members in society. University 
odnoation, if it docs no otbor good, has the great merit of 
convincing all students, who are not simpletons or cox¬ 
combs, that they are surrounded by equals as capable as 
themselves. !Mr. BRiGirr himself* though his intelleotuai 
education may leave nothing to be required, would perhaps 
have been less positive and more patient of contoadiotion 
if he had in his youth competed with rivals as highly 
cultivated, if not os able, as hiixiholf. He deserves credit 
for oalling attention to tho worst defest of the House of 
Oommons and to the ideal remedy. If the House, or its most 
turli^nt sections, were 'ponotrated with geAtlemanl.ike 


feelmg, the evils which the Qovemin^ injU fsinftilly 
^qeyonr to correct would at once dit^pear. Ysinil^f 
obstinacy, and spite axe human iei^eaoiiHi^ but.they iubs 
inoonsistrat with .gentlemanlike feeing* . 


RAILmr RATRa 

HE Report of the Committee on Railway Bates odas 
cides in time of publication with the announpeiaeiit' 
of the half-yearly dividends. The witnesses who luM 
urged on the Committee nuBcrupulous spoliation of rail¬ 
way property will not be induoed to reconsider their 
opinions by the large diminution of the inoomes of 
holders for the last half-year. Some traders and freigad % 
regard railways and their proprietors much as the Land 
League and its clients are disposed to deal with land- 
owners ; and, if they are not in a position to command 
popular sympathy, they are well organized and formidable 
by tbeir wealth and their infiuence. The arMtrary reduc¬ 
tion or equalization of rates which has been urged on the 
Committee, would affect in the first instance sad to the 
greatest extent the holders of ordinary stock. Share¬ 
holders have invested their money in enterprises which are 
not secured by any guarantee; but the risk of loss is 
confined within calculable limits as long as Parliament ad¬ 
heres to the terms of the contracts on which money was 
advanced. That tho investmenta have not been considered 
as of a speculative character is proved the Bmallness of 
the percentage which railway shares return on the market 
price. If the half-year dividends had not been reduced, 
tlie ordinary stock of the best Companies would not havo 
paid four per cent, on the average prices which have ruled 
since the beginning of tho year. The actual profit is con¬ 
siderably less; and, as a railway manager informed the 
Committee, the entire dividend on open stock is paid out 
of seventeen per cent, on the gross receipts. A little 
unfair manipulation of rates would involve the ruin of the 
capitalists who have done more than any class of the 
community to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. But for the ventures of ordinary stockholders, 
the larger sum which is invested in debentures and pre¬ 
ferences would never have been advanced. Some of the 
Liverpool witnesses, who of all the assailants of the 
Companies were most extravagant in their demands, 
had so far the merit of oonaisteucy that they afieoted to 
doubt whether tbeir city had gained anything by the in- 
troductiou of railroads; yet tho payments which they 
grudge necessarily boar but a small proportion to the value 
of the trade which they serve, and of which they indicate 
the dimensions. 

Mr. Parrer, of the Board of Trade, olearly exposed some 
of the fallacies or the trading witnesses; and he called atten¬ 
tion'to tbo fact that they repi’esented only producers, while 
the interests of consumers are in many cases identical with 
those of the carriers. Some Idvorpool freighters soaroely 
concealed their desire of acquiring a monopoly of the best 
market in England by the adjustment of rates to the dis¬ 
tance traversed. Other producers objected to the compa¬ 
ratively low rates which are charged when railways com¬ 
pete with transit by sea. The effect of prohibiting the 
practice would bo to deprive the Companies o£ a moderate 
profit, and to raise the price of commodities, which would 
no longer find two competing modes of oonv^noe. La^ 
mining and industrial districts would by a similar process 
be ruined tbrungh tbeir inability to contend with rivals 
who happened to be nearer to the markets. It seems at 
least pruoahio that railway managers in adjusting their 
rates oonsuit the interest of tho greatest number, because 
it is their object to accommodate the l^est amount of 
traffic. The complaints that the CompasiieB had in some 
instances excoudud their lawful charges resolved themselves 
mto a dispute us to the right to receive termifials fot ser¬ 
vices performed in receiving and deliveriog goods, in addi¬ 
tion to tho charges for carriage on the line. There oould 
bo no doubt of the propriety of abelishiug any illegal 
excess; but iite object might have been attained in the 
ordiuary course of law without the mierventioii of any 
Coinmittoo. Among thousands of IfmghieM it woa^ be 
strange if no one was found to refose psjmmnt an I 
illegal demand. A pMsenger, who may pethaps havb 
had an unuitually litigious temper, lately attempted tO 
obtain rcdi'oss from the Railway Cbmmissioaen ^Ibr a 
supposed o vf roharge of a halfpenny on bis ’farti ' 

The Report of the Ohaimi^ Ml*. Aittisrri «e^ to be 
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tuimperate mid rmonubld; bnt railwav proprietorB will oonseqnezLOOB of tbe Taj Bridge disaster. Till tbe now 
obaerred with' iome alarm that it wFas only carried bridge is finished, the trafiio will be impeded; but at 
liy a itiajoritj of one. ' Hie Oommittee recommends a new some future time the Northern, ronto of the Oompanj 
ofaspifioation of goods which might probafalj be effected will be greatly improved. A Bill for tbe abandonment 
wiiitetit dtffiealfy, and the separation in the list of charges of the Forth Bridge was withdrawn, and a new scheme 
erf the rates for carriage and the terminal charges. It is which involves no risk of failure has been sanctioned; but 
also proposed that tbe Bail way Commission shall be made some years must elapse before the works can be completed, 
permanent, that its power shall in some cases bo increased, Few Chairmen, in addressing their shareholders, failed to 
odd that Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies shall notice the hardships of the Passenger tax, and the scanda- 
be aHowed a Iwun siaftdi on behalf of traders. It mtw be lous injustice to which Railway Companies are subject in 
hoped that Parliament will not oouoede to tbe Com- the assessment of local rates. Unions which derive enormous 
ihission a power to regnlate rates on the application of benefits from the lines which traverse their districts throw 
private persons or public bodies. Such a jnrisdiotion upon them tbe greater part of the burden of local expendi- 
^ujd be exorcised by the majority of the present Com- ture, from which the Companies derive little or no 
miseion in a spirit hostile to the Companies; and it would advantage. It seems hopeless to expect redress from 
be intolerable that any tribunal should bo allowed to legislation, for Parliament shares tbe common dolnsioti 
repeal or overrulo Parliamentary tariffs. Thero is no doubt that associations possessing large capital are oxcoptioiially 
that the functions of the Commission will be enlarged; rich. Thousands and thousands of shareholders are de- 


and the opportunity of remodelling its constitution ought 
not to be negleot^. Bxperienoe has in this case more 
than ‘confirmed the general propoeitton that judicial 
fnnotions ought to ho exolnsively entrnsted to lawyers. 
Tbe Commission has never commanded the confidence of 
litigants; and oonsoquently it has had little to do. The 
business which it has transacted would have been much 
more satisfactorily manag(^d by a single professional judge, 
who, unless his gi’euter competence increased the 
anvonnt of litigation, would not have found occu¬ 
pation for more than three weeks in the year. The 
administrative duties of the Court aro much less 
complicated and less important than those of a 
judge in the Chancery division. Thero is no reason 
why the successor of the present Commission should not, 
like the chief judge in Bankruptcy, be a judge of the I 
High Court, both for the augmexitatiou of his antUority, | 
and that his services in the intervals of railway business < 
might 1 )e available for geuoral purposes. A saving of live 
or six thousand a your would bo the RmaUestof the advan¬ 
tages which would result from the proposed ebaugu. i 

The dividends of tho great Companies have, in almost 
every instance, fallen short of last year’s amount. Tlie half- 
yeainy reports attribute a part of tho reduction to the snow 
storms of January and February. The actual cxpeiiBo of 
clearing the lines and keeping them open amounted in almost | 
every case to many thousands of pounds, and the traffic, : 
especially in passengers, was at the same time greatly | 
diminished. A more pormanent cause of dissatisfaction I 
is tho stagnation or slow progress of trade. The oxpocki- 
tions of last year have been disappointed, especially in tho 
case of tho iron and steel trades, in which tlio prices are 
much lower than during the apparent revival of iSSo. 
Some Companies have begun to experience tho bad efibots 
of tbe German tarifi*. If the Commercial Treaty with 
France should fail, another largo redaction of traffic will 
1 ^ inevitable. In the first throe months of tho year tho 
re'-turns of tho London and North-Western Company fell 
off to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds; but tho deficiency was covered by the returns of 
the second quarter, leaving a small increase in tho gross 
receipts. To maintain tho rato of profit, it is not sufficient 
tliat-i as in the half-year’s return of the Gimt Northern 
Company, the receipts should be almost exactly the 
same with those of the previous corresponding period. 
No Company finds it possilile to close its capital account, 
and consequently in every succeeding year a larger amount 
is required to maintain tho same rate of dividend. In tho 
majority of cases tlio necessary sums are raised by the 
creation of preference stock, and more rarely, in tho legi¬ 
timate exorcise of the discretion of tbe Boards, ordinary 
stock is issued either at its nominal value or at a premium 
^ which brings it below the market price. Hasty theorists 
have erroneonslj contended that a bonus to each share¬ 
holder involves a loss to tho whole body. During tho 
month of July the trafiio returns have, with two or three 
exceptions, been moderately satisfactory; but thero is 
hitherto no sufficient indication of a general improvement 
of trade. The fine summer will probably produce a good 
harvest, to tho direct advantage of some railways, and 
with the probable consequoTice of a partial revival of trade. 
The reports of tbe Scotch OompaiiicH, which are not yet 
iRSuei^, are not expeoted to justify sauguine calculations, 

S Both the Caledonian and tho North British Companies 
dejiead largely on tbe iron and coal trades, which 
are , 8^11 in a state of depression. The North British 
Company has for some time been weighed down by the 


pendent on scanty incomes derived from railway invest¬ 
ments which they may be supposed to have chosen in 
relianco on the good faith and equal justice of Parliament. 
They cannot be expected to listen with complacency to 
tho claim of wealthy traders or of owners of rateable 
property to bo further enriched at their expense. 


THE PROPOSED EDUCATION CODE. 

M r. MUNDELLA had nnnsually interesting matter 
to deal with when moving the Education Estimates. 
After he had marsliallud his figures in proper array, and 
set otit the percentage of growth in the several elements 
which make up elementary education in its public and 
administrative aspect, ho enjoyed tho rare pleasure of 
telling a largo Tiumber of persons things which they were 
exceedingly anxious to hear. Whether tho House of 
Commons cared to listen to him did not matter ; he was 
sure of a public out of doors. Tiiere is hardly a school 
manager or a school teacher in the kingdom who did not 
open his Tuesday’s paper with excited curiosity. These 
changes in “ Article 19 B ” and “Article 19 E,” which 
appear of such little moment to other readers, were to 
thorn big witli ban or blessing. Upon tlioir w'orking will 
depend tho issue which is always in tho mind of managers 
and teachers—Will the Parliamentary grant to my scJiool 
bo greatt^r or less in tho future than it has been in tho 
past ? Suecess in benevolent labours, or in a toilsome tind 
thankless career, may bo secured or rendered doubtful by 
these seemingly trilling alterations. For months to come 
little else will bo talked of in country parsonages, iu tho 
coiiiTuittee-njoms of Board Scliools, and wherever teacher 
meets teacher. Thero is no fear that Mr. Munullia will 
find tho suggestions he invites come in too slowly. Tho 
Guardian is, no donbt, preparing for the weekly supple¬ 
ments which will with difliculty contain a tenth part of 
tho letters it will receive on tho subject; and the Educa¬ 
tion Department, if it is well advised, will already have 
secured tho services of a temporary staff of additional 
chirks. 

Tho changes of which Mr. Mundkija gjive an account on 
Mouday aro not to take effect until next year. If they are- 
generally accepted as improvements, they will bo incorporated 
into tho Code of 18S2. For the lirst time tho Education De¬ 
partment has descended from it.s position of majestic isola¬ 
tion, and allowed itself to bo influenced by tho criticisms ot 
common men. Considering what tho main function of tha 
department is, wo are not quite sure that it is doing wisely, 
it is well, no donbt, that the law should bo adapted to tho 
needs of those in whose interest it is framed, and it may 
seem that on this principle school managers and school 
teachers have a jnst claim to bo consulted upon the con¬ 
ditions on which the Parliamentary grant is distributed. Bat 
school managers and school teachers are not tlie persons 
in whoso interest tho law which governs this distribution 
ought to bo framed ; that character really belongs to tho 
persons who have to find the money out of which the Parlia¬ 
mentary grant is paid. The suggestions from which Mr. 
MuNDELLAhopos to dorivo enlightoumont ought to come from 
the taxpayers; they will really come from tho tux-spenders. 
The system which will most commend itself to managers 
and teachers will bo tho system which most increases tho 
amount they can earn and enables them to earn it most 
surely. The stipulations with which tho distribution of 
tho grant arc fenced round are so’ many guarantees that 
tho taxpa3-cr gets value for his money; to managers and 
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iMobere they are apt to seem so many berriors se^ np to 
pi^ent them from gottinf? the money they have earned. 
Etery Bnggestion that is tiered to the department will be 
in the nature of a plea fot greater laxity. Is it expedient 
that these pleas should bo multiplied by direct inTitation ? 
A school manager who finds his grant reduced by the con¬ 
ditions laid down by tho Education Department will 
seldom want a plausililo reason for urging that these con¬ 
ditions shall be made less stiingent. It is only natural^ to 
feci that you deserve something more than that to which 
Tcm can prove your title under a cold official standpd. 
Ko doubt it is not to the public interest that the conditions 
should be made so severe ns to check educational progress. 
There is no danger, however, of this happening so long as 
the amount of tho grant goes on inci'onsing. If the evi¬ 
dence of efficiency demanded by the department were 
really too exacting, schools would cease to oSer it. So 
long as they go on oarning more money every year the 
department can hardly be wrong in continually insisting 
on a larger educational return for tho payments made. 

The first of the changes announced by Mr. Munoella is 
unintelligible without more explanation than is to bo found 
either in his speech or in the text of the Code. ** It is pro- 
posed,” says the Eirst Clause, “ to adopt the average 
^ attendance in each school as tho basis of the grants which 
have hi^thorto been made on account of individual 
scholars^ .... presented for examination.” But 
in the Fourteenth Clanse it is said that “ tho ^rant will be 
calculated on the results of the examination ” of the 
scholars who have been on the school register for six 
rnontfas. Supposing, therefore, that tho average attendance 
at a school is large, and tho results of tho examination of 
the scholars small, upon which basis will the grant be 
calculated P If it goes upon the average attendance of the 
scholars, what is the good of the Inspector's examination, 
and what guarantee will tho department have that tho 
giant is fairly earned P If it goes, as at present, upon tho 
results of the examination, what becomes of the promise 
that the average attendance in each school is to be tho 
basis P Lord Spencer did his best on Thursday to explain 
tho change; and it is possible that if it is thrown into 
the form of a suti^ in double Rule of Three, its meaning 
may become fiintly visible by 1882. It is unfortu¬ 
nate, however, that the Education Department should 
not have been able to make its meaning dear before 
asking whether it is palatable? In tho first instance, a 
largo part of the correspondence with which the officials 
will be inundated will be directed towards removing an 
obscurity of their own creating. The second change is 
that 250 attendances will no longer be insisted on us a 
condition of examination. It may fairly be argued that, as 
the extension of compulsion makes school attendance more 
universal and more regular, the utility of this requirement 

g rows less; bnt we fail to see the force of the reason by which 
[r. MuNDELLii justified its abolition. The temptation to 
fraud that now exists will not really disappear with the 
requirement. Teachers will no longer have tlm motive 
they now have for falsifying the record of a child’s attend¬ 
ances, but they will have another nearly as potent. The 
grant, as we have seen, is to bo calculated on the average 
attendance in each school, and the higher the sum of aitond- 
auces set down to each child’s credit, the higlier will be the 
return of average attendance. Unless tho Edneation Depart¬ 
ment is prepared to take no account of attendance, and to 
make a grant for eveiy child presented for examination, 
whether he has attended the school or not, a teacher will 
always be under a strong inducement to make it appear that 
a child has made more attendances than ho really has. The 
provision that the grant will be based on tho proportion of 
pBBseB actually made to those that might have been made 
by the scholars examined would be important if it ex¬ 
tended to oil tbe scholars presented. It is confined, how- 
ever, to scholars presented in the First and Second 
Standards. In these the Inspector will be allowed to take 
samples of the children present. If there are x00 children, 
for example, he may examine ten of tlicm, and if eight of 
these satisfy him, he will reckon that eighty ehildran have 
earned the grant. If this system were applied to all the 
children in a school, it would at least effect a considerable j 
saving of time, however open it might be to ol^ection on 
other grounds. When all Standards above the Seoond-are | 
excluded from its operation, even the saving of time be¬ 
comes problematical ^ 

A third change involves a partial return to the state of 
things whioh egisted before Mr. Lowk introduced the 


original Revised Code. In those 

grant was given in consideration pf too geaeffi imrmiott 
which the sohool made upon the lospeotot* In othev 
words, it was based on inspection, not on examioatipin. 
Mr. Lowe left Inspeotore free to innxeotas wellasexamiM 
but he enacted that tbe reeults of the inspootion ehoM 
not affect the amount of the grant» By the Sixth of the 
new clauses the Inspector is direoted- to “ hetre eegaisd 
** the organization and discipline, the employment ,of ^ 
** tellig^nt methods of instruotion, and the general quality 
“ of the work in each school ” ; and ho will ** have power 
** to recommend an additional grant on tbe average 
“ attondanoe varying in amount according as the school 
**18, in these respects, fair, good, or excellent.’* * ThfS 
combination of inspection with examination which /Is 
thus introduced is a decided improvement upon either 
of tho two systems standing aloue. It will necessitate 
however, if it is to have a fair trial, a complete redistri- 
bntion of the Inspeotors* work. Mon who are perfectly 
competent to examine individual children may not be In 
the least competent to pronounce on the organization and 
discipline of a sohool, or on the value of the methods of 
instruction employed in it. If Mr. MuKPfiLiiA carries out 
tbe plan described in his speech, it will be possible to give 
both classes of Inspectors the particular duties for whioh 
they are qualified. He proposes to place the '* very best 
** and most trusted Inspectors ” at the head of districts; 
to make them responsible for the work of all the other 
Inspectors; and to create a new class of Sub-Inspectors, 
recruited from Eohoolmasters and from Insjfieotors’ assist¬ 
ants. With the variety of power whioh will thus ,be at 
tho command of tho Edneation Department, it ought to 
be easy to get every kind of inspection done by the 
Inspector or Sub-Inspector who is best suited to it. There 
are many difilcnlties in tho way of giving effect to this 
scheme; but, in common with some other changes upon 
which we have not touched, it promises, if boldly and 
tborougbly worked out, to efieot oonsiderablo improve¬ 
ment in the results of elementary education. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS. 


M r. chamberlain has published a Minute on the 
accommodation and treatment of emigrants on board 
Atlantic steamships, and has appended to it the reports 
and evidence on which his concIuBions are founded. The 
question was raised by a letter from Miss Cuarlottb 
O'Brien which appeared in tbe Pa /2 jlfaZ^ Gazette of the 
6th of May last. This letter was evidently written under 
great excitement. It recorded a visit paid by Miss O’Bbibn 
to nn emigrant ship at Queenstown. She wont over the 
emigrants’ quarters in tho daytime, when, as she herself 
says, they were ” empty, swept, and garnished,” and idle 
pictnrod to herself what these same quarters would be 
when *' in the darkness of night, the ship pitching in mid- 
** ocean, a glimmering lamp or two makes visible a 
** mass of moaning humanity.” To all appearance Miaii 
O'Brien has mixed up in her general attack upon emigrant 
ships what she saw with what she fancied. Her picture, for 
example, of an ** innocent girl-child lying amongst dissolute 
** men and abandoned women, half-stupified with suffocation 
** and sea-sioknoRs, amid the curses and groans of hundreds,” 
and, if she arise and fiee to save nor soul,” forced to 
tread on the writhing bodies of men and women,” is 
entirely imaginary. Miss O’Brien, indeed, assures ns that 
** this is no brutal and impure dream.” It is ** the tnith, 
** the living horror menacing the life, houOnV, and sonl of 
** hundreds and thousands of onr fellow-countrywomen.” 
And immediately afterwards she gpeaks of ** the ship on 
** which 1 saw these things.” But the ” things she 
actually saw on the ship were the emigrants* qnarters in 
the daytime, when, on her own showing, they were 
“ empty, swept, and garnished.” The rest was so fiir a 
dream that it was at most Miss O'Brien’s conoeption of 
what was likely to happen at night when the sliip was oat 
at sea. It was quite right, no doubt, to call atten¬ 
tion to tho possible evils that might result fiewm 
the arrangements whioh she saw; but, the dietisietion 
between the possible and tbe actual iskcnld have 
been carefully maintained. It is one thhlg to ask, 
” What is to prevent such and sooh things bnppentng In a 
*' ship filled np in snoh and such a way f ” and another to 
caM upon tbe reader to look oa** these tkiilgs as thdogh 
they had actnally happened under Mte O'Bbixv’b own 
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Bci^ 6f Trade haa done quite riffhtlv* 
ih inqairiii||p into the ohargM made or implied m 
-]I 3 bi O'Baisif’s ktter, thongh when Mr* CHAXBKBLAtN eaya 
that her etatemente *• hare now been thoroughly investi* 
** gated he is a litUe in advanoe of the faote. The wit* 
WW examined were, with one exception, partners in or 
eerranta of the Shipping Gompantea, which were yirtnally 
on their trio!. This eridenoe ia moat yalnable as regards the 
intentions of the Companies and the means adopted to 
giro effoot to them; bat it tells ua very litUo as to the 
■neoM of those means. The only way to have come to 
a aatisfaetoi^ oonclnsion on this head wonld have been to 
examine persons who have made a voyage in the steerage 
of an emigrant ship. Lord Montbaole in a letter to the 
TSfmdard says that he is satisfied from letters which he has 
seen that trustworthy testimony of this kind is to bo had; 
and considering how many persons have loft this country 
as emigrants and since returned, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he is right. The two chief, questions on which the 
inquiry turned could not bo adequately investigated ex- 
oept by the aid of those who have made the voyage and 
watched the working of the arrangements assailed. 

When Miss O’Brien's charges are stripped of the 
vivid colouring they derived from her imagination and 
reduced to their bald simplicity, they come to two—the 
non-separation of the sexes in the case of married couples, 
and the opportnnities left for communication between 
single women and men whether single or married. Miss 
O’Bbien contends warmly for the provision of separate 
sleeping accommodation for husbands and wives. Bbe 
would have the men’s berths placed in one part of the 
ship; and those of the women and children in another 
part. Miss O’Brien says pofift.ive]y that those who know 
Irishwomen best have no doubt that they wonld rather bo 
separated from their own hnsbauds than enduro the compul¬ 
sory companionship of other women’s husbands. On the other 
hand, the witnesses examined by the Board of Trade are, for 
the most part, of opinion that the separation of husband 
and wife would be exceedingly unpopular among emigrants. 
The women, they say, feel the presence of their husbands 
a protection, while their proseuco acts as a chock upon 
the husbands. A delicate wife cannot attend to three or 
four children in the night-time, and who beside her husband 
is likely to l>e willing to help her ? Very often the family 
bring their bedding with them from home, and if a man is 
separated from his wife ho has nothing to sloop on. It is 
to be observed, however, that this evidence all comes from 
the owners of ships in which husbands and wives sleep 
together. On the other hand, the Passenger Manager of 
the Allan line, in which married couples are separated, 
thinks that it is bettor for tho emigrants that husbauds 
and wives should sleep apart, though he adds that in 
oarrying out this regulation bo thinks that his Com¬ 
pany has Buflered. If Miss O’BiiiEN is right in her 
account, it might be well to have ships specially 
fitted ;up for uie conveyance of Irish emigrants. It 
is doubtful, however, whether her suggestion that the 
unmarried women should sloop with tho married women 
and their children would be altogether to the taste of 
those most concerned. An unmarried woman might 
reasonably object to bo converted into a general nurse, 
which is the position Miss O’Brien marks out for her. 
StilL,|hiB difficulty might bo got over if the men wore in 
one pSrt of the ship, the women with children in another 
part, and the single women and women without children 
m a third. To this solution, however, Miss O’Brien ob¬ 
jects that it would enable the agents of the nefarious trade 
in girls to use tho emigrant ships as a field for getting 
reomits for immoral purposes. On the whole, tho balance 
of evidence seems to bo against the change which Miss 
O’Bbisn recommends. 

The other question is, whether there is a sofficient 
separation in practice between the unmarried girls and the 
men, whether married or single. What this really comes 
to is that the berths of the single women frequently open 
out upon a passage into which the men’s berths also open, 
or that the staircase which leads to the berths is common 
to men and women. It seems clear that, under these oir- 
onffistanees, very ohjeotionable things^ may go on if the 
girls are willing to admit men into their berths, and if the 
TO ftT! they wish to admit sneoeed in eluding the eyes of the 
watohn^ ia charge. Tho witnesses lay great stress upon 
the improhidiility that a inau*wqnld be allowed to oome 
into a Wth in which a number of girls are sleeping to¬ 
gether, or that he could effect an entrance without exciting 


snfficient remonstrance to attract the watchman’s notice. 
This assumes, however, two things, which it is scarcely 
safe to take as certain. One is that, in the emigrant 
class, a well-condnoted girl mil have the courage to 
remonstrate with those less deomly-minded than herself. 
She has to live with these girls dnring the voyage, and 
she may not wish to make them her enemies; or, as Miss 
O’Brien points out, she may be afraid that if she tries to 
expose them they will accuse her of being heraelf the 
sinner. The other assumption is that the watchman will 
always be on the side of morality. What seems to be needed 
by way of safeguard is either so complete a separation 
between the sexes as to make the presence of a man near 
the single women’s quarters at night a cause of instant 
and inevitable remark, or the association of the single 
women with the married women who have no ohildren, 
or the preaeuce in tho girls' quarters of a respectable 
woman as matron. This lost precaution is recommended 
by Mr. GiiamdekIjAin in bis Minute, though not, we think, 
with as much vigour as the case demands. The Board, he 
says, “ are disposed to agree with Miss O’Brien that every 
“ emigrant ship carrying a certain number of single womeu 
** should havu a woman of character and experience in tho 
** position of a mati*on.” Wo should go a good deal farther 
than thi.s, and insist upon the presonco of a qualified matron 
in every emigrant ship, unless tho arrangements for the 
separation of the sexes are sneh as to leave her, so far as 
the enforcement of decency is concerned, with nothing to 
do. It is of great importance that no possible snspicioiT 
should attach to emigrant ships, because anything of the 
kind is certain to bo made use of by that party in Ireland 
which is anxious for political reasons to discredit and dis¬ 
courage emigration. That Miss O'Bjcien’s attention was 
first directed to the snbjcct by some one with this intention 
is not impossible; but if so, this is only an additional 
proof of the necessity of not giving her any opportunity 
of saying that her recommendations have been neglected. 


THE lNTERNATIONv\L MEDICAL CONGRESa 

T he Seventh Seseion of the International Medical Congress 
has just been held in Loudoo, under the presidency of Sir 
James Paget. Tho meeting was opened in St. James’s Great Hull 
on Wednesday, August 3rd, and was brought to a close in the 
samo place on August 9II1. This Congress will doubtless lie 
memorable for many reasons; but amongst them one already 
stands out with siiflicient prominence. Whilst ranking second to 
none of those which have preceded it in regard to the iiuport.'ince 
of tho subjects discussed at its general and sectional meetings, it. 
far Hurnasses all others, and iudei'd any other previous meeting of 
medical men, if wo have regard to the mere numbers of those 
who were present and have enrolled thenisolves as members of the 
OongroBS. The list Las included a total of 3,210 members of the 
medical profession, of whom about one-half have been physicians 
or surgeons practising iu Great Britain ; whilst tho other half has 
been composed of liko representatives from all the nations of 
Europe, as well as from tho United States, Canada, and other 
parts of tho American continent. Many of those have been dele¬ 
gates specially deputed to attend tbo meetings of tho Congress by 
their respective Governments, Ministers, or public departments. 
The importiince of such international medical meetings seems, 
therefore, to be fully recognized, and this has never been more 
emphatically shown than on the present occasion. 

On the occasion of the opening meeting of this seventh session 
the chair was first taken by the President of the lioyal College of 
Physicians, Sir William Jenner, as chairman c.r ojKcio of the 
General Committee, and it was his duty to sound Ine first note 
of greeting to an audience which filled every corner of the Groat 
Hall. At this time, aod indeed subsequently during the whole of 
tho prolonged first meeting, the Prince of Wales and the Crown 
Prince of Germany were listeners. With them, on tho plat¬ 
form, was B largo and altogether remarkable group of repre- 
sentativo men of all natious, comprising amongst them not a few 
of tho most distiuguished living physicians, surgeons, pathologists, 
and ph;^Biolori8ts. The election of ollicors was followed by a 
well-delivered and well-received speech from the Prince of Walt*'*, 
and this by tho opening address of the newly-elected Presideni, 
Sir James Paget. It ia almost needless to say that his discomso 
was clear and impressive; and, although it was not characteri£«Ml 
by any notable originality, it was a thoroughly earnest and 
scholarly address, delivered with peculiar freedom and charm <*f 
manner. He dealt iu the main with generalities concerning 11t 
work of the Congress and the progress of medical science, preferring 
to leave to others tho opportunity of discoursing upon special topici». 
According to a plan whioh hod been pre-arrangud by the Executive 
Oommittee, other peat general^ meetinp followed on succi'ssivs 
days, at which aduressos bn subjects of importance were dclivei'**d 
by autboriutive representativea of different nations. 



Of these discourses the first was Riven by Professor Vitohow of 
Berlbi, on “ The Value of Patbologicnl EipetimenV in vhiob* 
'wbUst tracing the progress of medical eoiencey he showed how nU 
the Bolid foundations of the healing art hlways have heotiiahd even i 
must h^ based upon observation and experiment; he showed,' 
moreover, that in the stage of progress to yMoIi we have now 
attained, experiment is daily becoming of more and more import¬ 
ance. Inasmuch as the object of medical science is the prevention 
and alleviation of disease with all its cottcomitant suilHrings, Pro¬ 
fessor Virchow did not hesitate to counsel the continuance of 
carefid experimentation by compoteut worhers on the lower 
animals, in order that man as well as multitudes of these lower 
animals migiit reap the great gain likely to accrue therefrom. Ho 
held, in short, that the causing of a luloimuni amount of suffer¬ 
ing on the part of some animals was more than warrantable in 
face of the great prospective gr>od likely to accrue to the science 
of medicine, and through it to the hutuau race as woll ns to the 
bruto creation itself. The causing of some amount of Buffering 
was, he contended, an evil less than that of loss of life to lower 
animals ns it would be to ourselves; 3'et,fltrango to Srty, these who 
would curb or completely stop the lesser evil, when its uUiinato 
aim is the universal alleviation of misery and disease, take no 
adequate cognizance of it so long as the aim of those who inflict 
fur greater and more widespread suflering or death is 
sport,” gain, or the gratification of mere animal appetite. For the 
sake of these popular aims, euffoiiug may bo inflicted at will upon 
animals by the most careless and unthinking members of the com¬ 
munity; out should the object be knowledge, with all its ultimate 
a^aatf^^es, and should such knowledge be sought for by educated 
tilso, then the infliction of any amount of such suffering, however 
trivial, mu^ be fenced round by penal enactments, and conducted 
binder police eupervision. TJiat the existence of such a state of 
things should arouse wonder in Professor Virchow is not sur¬ 
prising. JNo one is moro capable of judging than this veteran 
pathologist and statesman what are the advantages likely to 
accrue from pathological experiments, carefully conducted by 
proper persons, upon some of the lower animals. And the fact 
that at the concluding meeting of the Congrats a resolution 
was unanimously adopted embodying very etimiliir sentiments 
shows that his view is not the ojnuiuu merely of a medical philo¬ 
sopher, however eminent, but that it is the common and almost 
united opinion of a profession ever famous for its charity, us it has 
been notable above all others for its knowledge of and love of 
nature generally, and of the animal world in particular. 

Another of the general addresses was delivered by M. Pasteur, 
the famous French chemist, who, in continuation of his researches 
on the germ theory of feroiontatiou, has of late been occupied with 
certain highly important experimental invostigalious touching the 
nature and mode of propagation of certain epidemic diseases amongst 
lower animals. iSpeaking in Froucli, M. Pasteur described in par¬ 
ticular the efforts which he has recently been making, and the 
mode of experimentation adopted, in order to minimize the virulence 
of two diseases whioh ho believes to be spread, and in that sense 
to be caused, by the agency of orminizoa germs acting as conta¬ 
gious particles. The two animal diseases which he hhs been 
endeavouring, with so much success, to diminish, through the 
omocy of experiment upon other animals, are a species of 
cholera, very prevalent and very fatal amongst fowls, and also 
the enormously destructive disease of horned cattle known 
iui charbon, splenic fever, or Siberuin pest. Strangely enough, 
too, M. l^asteur has been succo^sfiilly stnvum against these fatal 
animal epidemics by the o.tteusion of a luetbod abiiost precisely 
analogous to vaccination—a process or mode of mitigating disease 
which, like experiment upon aaimsls, is hotly opposed by certain 

{ lersons in this country. Jly carefully devised method^, xhe viru- 
euce of the contagious elemente of these diseases can Be dimin¬ 
ished and regulated to a nicety, as M. pHSteur has found by 
preliminary experiments on animals. Taking these contnmous 
elements of w respective diseases whose virulence has neon 
attenuated to a Buitable degree, iio finds that, if other repio- 
sentatives of the animals in question are inoculated with them, 
lie thereby produces a mere mild and temporary disturbance of 
lieultli. Nevertheless such animals ore henceforth for a time 
proof against the severe epidemic disease taken in the ordinary 
wa)'^ (or even against its contagion when actually inoculated^, joA 
os persons who have been vaccinated are for a time proof against 
the more powerful and fatal virus of small-pox. Ooneeroing the 
process i'(»r mitigiit/iig the severity of splenic fev^, tbe losses of 
animal life from which are so enormous in many countries, M. 
Pasteur said:— 

The rncthoJ 1 havo just explained of obtaining the vaecine of aplenio 
fever was no wKnu^r made known than it wos very extensively employed to 
prevent the al!i ction. In France We lose every year by apksnic fever 

animals of the viilu<> of 20 , 000,000 francs. Iwas asked to give a public demoA- 
atration tif litc already ancntiotied. This experiment I mar relate in 
a few words. I'iiiy sheep were placed at my disposition/of which twenty- 
live were vacriniiivd~Li.r. inoculated with an attenuated virua], A fort¬ 
night at^erwardH the lifiy sheep were inocolateil with tbe most virulent 
antbracoiil iniuUu [imuttiauatcd virus]. The twenty-five racciuated eheep 
reaisud tiie ini’ocuun ; the twenty-lire unvacolnalM died of epleuie fever 
williin fiAv huiir;!. Siiu^c tluit tiitio my energies have besataxed to meet 
the dcmutids ut‘ lariners for Mup))lius of tills vaceine. In the space of 
fifteen days we lmvi> vuccinated iu the dopartmenta aurrounding Paris more 
than 30,000 slievp und a large uumbor of csitite and hones. 

The hearing of these experiments is twofold. They afford a 
new and unexpected tesUmony to ihe valae .of raeoiuation as a 



^ tomainroUihr 

____this, cbmiim from wuihovty ^ 

fiahih Bdme of who, in 
tnivy: thfoW douhte upon tbe effioa^ hf teh— , 
the oaeii of their dplmolif. Msthiir 

communleatod by^ahd-by to. the publie. Pneitai^ tfldhsiqde# -gOtlUeitieth^i 
without expressing the great pleasnrs 1 Ibsl «t the theoifot, 
member of an International UedioaL Congress assemble ».]ing|uHiijA,|W. 
1 make Imown the most recent reaults of vaetdnsflon timtm a dfinsis mofe' 
terrible, perhaps, for domestic animals thin tiftifil<^x u for mam I' 
givou to vaccination an extension .which eoienoo, I bope^ wUl'Meept AS^a 
homage paid to the merit and to the immeDM sorvioes renderad by one ef 
the greatest men of England, Jenner. 

An address prepared by the late Profe^r Maurice 
Paris, had unfortunately to be read by bis friend. Dr. FwSol. Ifo' 
subject was “ Lo Scapticisme on Mddecine au temps passd et an 
temps prdseut ”; buFiis gifted author bnd in the intorvs^ be^ivfehii 
its preimration and the tlme^ of its delivery prematurely passed 
iiwiiy iroui amongst us. A similar deplorable mp was made by 
the decease of Dean Stanley, who bad arranged to nreatdi'before 
tlie Congress on Sunday last in Westminster Abbey. Of the 
other general addresses one on ^'Our Medical literature’* wof 
delivered by J)r. Billings, of Washington, U.S.; one by Professor 
Vulkmunn, of Halle, ** Ueber Modeme Ohirurgie ”; and tbe last 
at tbe closing meeting of the Congress by Professor Huxley, on 
** The Connexion of the Biological Sdenoes ^ with Medhnae/’ 
These were all of thorn notable and valuable discoursM, affording 
much food for reflection, by men eminently well qualified to deal 
with their several subjects. And yet all this was Uttle more than 
the mere outside fringe of the real work of the Congress, which 
was conducted daily in sixteen sections. 

In these sectional meetings, 119 in all, some valuable p^si- 
deutial addresses were delivered, papers were read, and discussions 
were carried on in English, Freuen, and German. It was hero 
more especially that the workers and thinkers of different countries 
came together to compare their views and become personally 
acquainted with one another. Of the multitudinooa and varira 
subjects wliich have come under discussion at tbe Congress some 
foiiit notion may be gathered from tbe fact that tbe mere abstracts 
of tbe written communications printed in the three official 
languages of the Congress constitute a large imperial octavo 
volume iu small type of more than 700 pages. 

The commutiications that have been made and discusBions 
which have taken place will doubtless add something to the sum- 
total of general medical knowledge, and it is only i^r to assume 
that they will form the starting points for fresh investigations 
and inquiries, partly by tbe same workers and partly those who 
amidst this strife of tongues have had their eneigies kindled in 
this or that direction, and who will now disperse to many lands 
imbued with the firm desire to solve one or other of the innumerable 
questious which the discussions have shown -to be still open. It 
is impossible with any approach to accuracy to muge the actual 
amount of good which is to be got from the bringing together 
in this fashion in Oongressos of multitudes of men actuated by 
common aims. ProbsSly the good that will accrue will he in 
direct proportion to the amount of earnestness which the per¬ 
sons composing the Congress habitually throw into their daily 
work. There are (Congresses, doubtless, which lead to littia iu 
the way of any beneficial results, but there are others of which 
the usefulness is unquestionable, quite apart from the obvious 
advantage that fellow-workers iu difl'exent countries ehould 
come to know one another personally by being brought face to 
face. Bcience should, in regard to its own work, take slight 
cognizance of geographical divisions. Its votaries are members of 
one great family, whose supremo end and aim should be the 
acquisition of truth and the furtherance of all natural kaowledjjft. 
And how deeply and widely the roots of the science of medieum 
ought to permeate the soil of natural kuowledge, if thoft-who 
pr^tise it would see it advance even more in the future than it ,haa 
dono in the past, may be gathered by all who will attentively 
stu^ the luminous addresses of Professors Huxley nod Virehdw, 
which are in some respects closely related to oue another in their 
'teachings. 


THE PARLIAMENT OP THE FUTURE. 

VERY one, of coursoi tegrots that Mr. Biadlaugh, by hia own 
silly and vulgar violence, should have brought Wj^ bimsrif 
somewhat severe nodily xetribation. That if you play at bdiris 
you must expect to meet with rubbers it one of tbe profoundest 
expressions of tbe wisdom of those ancestors of ours who would 
have made such uncommonly shoM work of tbe elect of North¬ 
ampton. And it is perba^ salutary that tribunes of tbe peopla 
should be taught that what Mr. D’Eyncourt calls aasaiuts ,1^ 
arrangement are ticklish thbgs to. carry out in a too idvadooa 
manner. Still, howeyer little the object of sympathy In this par¬ 
ticular case may deserve it, it is at least deoent arid genekorii to 
accord him an oxpiassion of it Mr. Btadlpu^lt ! safferbes, 
moreover, have not/prevented bim foom Mag oktA^ venal, 
and have still laacj^vanted hb supporten ana imbstltoitev from 
lifting up their sweet voices.' Bradlnughh addieia te hiiiCQ»- 
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jdtiMiktB at N<h;Sb»m|^'lbsto^ bed ql elclcnevs 

enuijm exe^estfiiMBiieaiitf^w^ be c^d tiie ^‘question- 

Wt to pot it move ^ortlyf 
tba OiHkdlwad alfla of-onifQty. Was he member fisr Northanipton 
or wae he not P Skotild he hoTe waited longer before nesertiiig 
hii poeitioD ? Had he lost any friends by bis oondnet P &o. Un- 
edoeated audienees always delight in this sort of thing. It gives 
a pleaeant feeling of being somehow or other speakers themselves, 
and reminds them of the music-hall delights of ononis and repartee, 
in which most of them probably recognize their highest ideal of 
intsnse and yet rational enjo^^ment. Given a tolerably friendly 
audience of a low class, there is nothing more effective than the 
jpleslion-and-answer sl^le; though it must be admitted that the 
Rteiarv result, when the oratory appears in the blighting black 
and white of the newspaper, is a good deal less satisfactoiy than 
that of some more finished varieties of eloquence. 

Mr. Bradlaiigh*8 fire, however, altogether paled before that of 
his faithful and feminine aide-de-camp and coadju tress at the 
Hall of Science on Sunday night. Mr. Gladstone has a peculiar 
habit of affecting ignorance when it suite him *, and he is reported 
to have said in the House of Commons on Tuesday night that 
“he knew nothing of the speech, his studies of oratory not 
having made him acquainted with it until ho saw it on the piper 
of the House.” Accepting this statement as one of fact, and not 
merely as “ meant sarcastic,” and intended for the crushing of 
Mr. liitobie, it follows that Mr. Gladstone's private secretaries 
perform their part of lion's providers very imperfectly, or else 
that he himseli is culpably regardless of all newspapers except 
the Gladstonian portion of the provincial press. The person 
who has made herself conspicuous in many a hard-fought field 
at Mr. Bradlaugh's side, who has printed with him the inslruc- 
tivo pamphlet, and abljr seconded the spirit-stirring speech, was 
fully equal to the occasion. Charged with tlie messages of the 
great leader to his faithful followers, she performed the office 
in a graceful fashion enough. After a deed bo heroic as the 
throttling of a messenger, it is a little difficult for the hero himself 
to describe his feats and hie merit. Modesty interferes. Tiiis has 
always been felt to be a difficulty by groat men, and they have 
resorted to many ingenious devices to overcome it, the most inge¬ 
nious of all being that of Sully, who mode bis secretaries recount 
his whole career to him in the personal narrative form—“ Then 
your Grace got up, and thus addressed his Majesty ”; “ at six 
o'clock in the morning you arose, and with unwearied diligence, 
journeyed to meet the enemy,” &c. &c. An account of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s faits ti gestcB on that memorable Wednesday, couched in 
this form, would be not unnmuaing , but fate and erysipolns pre¬ 
vented tlio possibility of it on this occasion, and the third instead 
of the second person had to be used. It uppoars irom the 
utterances of this Iris of secularism that Mr. liradliiugli is 
not going to be so patieut next time. The vugucuoss oi this 
assertion was, it will be seen, considerably defined later on. Bui, 
before considering menus, the speaker devoted herself to ends. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, it seems, is not only going to enter thu House, but 
be is going to enter it ns a master. He is not going to show the 
slightest ibrgivonesB, Everything connected with his exclusion from 
the IIouso is to bo formally expunged. xVll the Liberal meuiber.s 
who voted against him are to be turned out of their seats. Mr. Brad- 
laugh liimsolf is going to contest twenty or tliirly cojistituencies— 
an enterprising proceeding, which, let it be observed pareutbeti- 
colly, would probably result in Conservatives Iwing elected for 
every one. Something dreadful is to be done to the Speaker, but 
wbat is not very clear. The oratress, however, throw some light 
on the question by observing that, “ if she had known what was 
going on, she would have let their supporters go and show Mr. 
Brand something of the same sort that his mob were showing to 
a member of rarliament. ’ That is to say, this mild>miudod 

f erson w'onld have hustled Mr. Brand, and turned him out of the 
[ouse of Commons. But tim most practical part of the discourse 
has not yet been noticed. “ She advised them to mako a good 
use of their time”: “a little drilling would not bo bad for 
them”; “they would do well to join Volunteer regiments, and 
ta^ advantage of the drilling and the training”; “ the only way 
to get justice was to fight for it; they could not got it by law, 
they could not get it by foir play, but they could get it by force.” 
This method of political argument, moreover, is, it seems, to be 
continued when Mr. Bradlaugh has got into the House. The 
struggle is not to be over when that auspicious event has taken place. 
This latter utterance lapses once more into the obscure, and is only 
illustrated by a Uberal oiler to Mr. Bright. “ If John Bright wished 
to be Prime Minister of England, he had only got to say so.” 
But the measures to bo accomplished when Mr. Bright is 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bradlaugh “ master of the House oi Com¬ 
mons” (a title for which we have a groat aflectioD, inasmuch as it 
admirably expresses the aspirations and character of the new 
demofcrscy), and the brislc hoys of the Hall of Science, armed, 
drilled, ana r^y oa a bodyguard, remain to be explained. ^ 

It is, of course, very easy to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s line and 
dismiss these utterances as the idle ravings of an angry woman. 
Whether it is wise to do so is not bo< clear. Although the 
audience, which cheered this peieon’s words has been no doubt 
grossly exsggemted, as all the attendances at Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
matings ^e exaggerated, there is no doubt at all that a 
considerable numMr of persons did applaud the recommends^ 
tioos drill, the jwsertion that force was necessazy, the regret 
expressed that the Bpoaker bad not been assaulted. A similar 


tone prevailed at the Northampton meetfaig, thcuglr it wab not ao 
opunly encouraged by Mr. Bradlau^. It is notmioais, mai^ 
ovjsTf that Mr. Bradlaugh’s roughs ^re last week quite ready 
to have used force; indeed, every observer momentarily expected 
a collision. Of such a collision there could of cotose 
only he one end. Mr. Bradlaugh’s lambs are relatively an insi^ 
nificant body and though the patronage of apparently rospeotaUe 
Radicals and Radical newspapers has for the moment swelled 
their numbers, it is exceedingly improbable that the new ad¬ 
herents would go the lengths of Baturaay's address. Silly der^- 
men may write to Mr. Bradlaugh (at the very time that his nmsy 
supporters are shouting contempt and execration of his enemies ea 
unriatians ”) to the effect that they are ashamed of the violence 
to which he has been subjected; impulsive Cabinet Ministers may 
pat him on tho back; nervous people, who prefer a quiet life to 
anything else, may wish to admit him and have done with it. 
These are not the classes who will join him in executing a new 
purge of the House of Commons and tearing the obnoxious Mioutee 
out of tho journals. But that he has a certain number of adherents is 
certain; that those adherents are foolish enough and criminal 
enough to risk a riot is probable; that they ore much encouraged bv 
the success of violence in Ireland is only natural. Mr. Gladatonea 
famous ^Midlothian speech has stamped the recipe for attaiirag 
political objects. With him, thercforti, force is an argument, just 
as with his colleague force is no remedy. It is inevitable that the 
two lessons should bo applied together os meaning that force maybe 
^plied by maicontonts, and must not bo retorted by Government. 
Even in this very cose the orator of tho Hall of Science may claim 
that her threats and the violence of her coadjutor ho^e succeeded. 
It is said that tho Government>-the Sessional Orders ex¬ 
cluding aMr. Bradlaugh having lapsed at the conclusion of this 
Session—^will, at the beginning of the next, move that he be 
allowed to take his scat; and, in the event of that motion being 
defeated, will bring in a relieving Bill. That is to say, instead of 
saying to Mr. Bradlaugh, “ Your conduct has put you out of 
court; and, until you formally apologize to the House of Commons, 
and submit to its authority, you are, and shall remain, an extra¬ 
neous person,” they will aclmowledge tho success of his bullying, 
grant him nil ho nslis for, and virtually fulfil his friend’s boast 
that he will enter Parliament as master. 

Wo find it, we confess, abaolutely inipoasiblo to conceive a pro¬ 
ceeding ptjoi'is exempli than this; for even on the enormous 
assumption that Mr. Bradlaugh’s case were a good case, he has 
put himself completely in tho wrong by tho unseemly violence of 
his recent conduct. There could hardly be a richer example of 
inconsistent absurdity than Mr. Bright's spcoeli in the House of 
Commons of Wednesday, and his speech iil Ibo Mansion House on 
Saturday in last w'eok, ' On tho latter occasion, after an elaborate 
account of the way in which Ministers are going to pull the 
House of Commons to pieces and reconstruct it again, the 
Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster Buddonly remarked that 
the moat importaat thing of all was that men of a gentle¬ 
manlike spirit should bo returned to the House. This is 
a senliniont. in which we can all heartily ngreo, though a 
Bill for the returuiug to Parlinmont of none but persons of 
a gentlemanlike spirit scorns ii curious clTort of legisla¬ 
tion. But the definition of a gcntloumnliko spirit supplied by 
tho utterances which, according i > Mr. Brndlaugh’s frieuds, have 
placed the I’remierphip of England at Mr. Bright’s disposal wben- 
orer ho chooses to apply at tho Hall of Science, and hear some¬ 
thing to his advantage, is far more comic oven than this. The 
particular eonica moat felicitously to I'xplain tho general. Mr. 
BviglJt's ruling anxiety is that men of n geutleroanliko spirit should 
sit in tho House; his immediate and most oagurly-backed can¬ 
didate for such a seat is Mr. Bradlaugh. The picture of the Parlia¬ 
ment of tho future, which this comparison enables us to draw, is 
aptly supplemented by the Hall of Science programme. A 
Premier, a Master of the IIouso of Commons, and a 
Five Thousand,' or any number that may be necessary of 
armed and drilled roughs, this is what wo arc to have. 
Fortunately, whether things have or have not gone from 
bod to worse for us since 1848, there is no doubt that, 
putting police and military aside, there is quite enough good sense 
and patriotism left in London to do with tho followers of 
Mr. Bradlaugh ns was done with the followers of Feargus 
O'Connor. But it is somewhat absurd that tho greatest capital of 
the world should be reduced to this as its most cheering prospect. 
That tho mismanugement and sbillyshallying of tho Government 
is altogether to blame for the difficulty in this case there is not 
the slightest doubt; and, unfortunately, this mismanagement and 
shillyshallying has come just nt tho very time when their words 
of commission and their acts of omission have encouraged a law¬ 
less and successful agitation, accompanied by violence, in another 
part of tho United Kingdom. It is scarcely surprising that 
apparent sympathy with riot should be an encouragement to 
i&tors. 


TIIE ABBfi PKfiVOST. 


T he evouta of the AbIxS Provost’s life, though ho lived iwn 
hundred years ago, have an interest as fresh 4is if they wen' 
of yesterday, it being a question Whether, and to what degree, 
they supj^ed tlie materials of bis wonderful romuiico Manun 
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ZeteatU, A briof aketch of his life in connexion with his work typical ct^rd-Bharpor of the time} and the loenei through which he 
will afford the means of judging to what extent one of the most led his victim, Des Grleuz. iUnstrate the lUe of that day. It has 
remarkable chfiracters in fiction was an invention or one of thpse now been decided, idmoct oeyond doubt, that the M. de B. ahoue 
realities which sometimes accidentally serve an author’s purpose alluded to was no o^er than M. de Bwegarde,.a /srvnMr-pdndral, 
and make him an undying name. living at one time during the Begencv in the Ifaiie Looie-le^nuid,, 

Antoine Francois Prdvost-d’Exilcs was born at Hesdin, in another in the Hue Saint-Honoid, noth of which are near the 

Artois, in 1697. The second of live sons, he was placed at an V. (Vivienne;, where the lovers resided, and which wac the 
early age in the hands of the Jesuits, who directed tho college favourite field for gallantry and play. Ae legi^ the lovers, 
there. He showed signs of remarkable precocity; but, soon tiring Manon can hardly haveheenanything but some hercdneoftheAhbd’a 
of a life of seclusMin, eiiterod tlie army at the age of sixteen. No own adventures j while Dee Grieux and Tibeige were the erring 
aooner had he tasted the severity of a soldier’s life than he Prdvost himself. That Prdvost in fiction ahould have sent Manon 
yearned for the quiet of retirement in which to indulge his ^ Louisiana appears natural if we study the ways of the tims. 
great love of reading, so his thoughts again turned Ui tho Jesuits Dming this period the prisons were crowded to ezc^ vrilh. 
bo had deserted. They received him without a rtjbuke, but it criminals of Doth sexes; and^ the new cotony, on the othm 
was not long before he again quitted the college, his buoyant hand,^ was crying out for emigrants, eimecially women. The 
spirit once more asserting itsolf niiiong his companions of the chroniclers give accounts of carts • crowded with prisoners on 
cloister. Jlis new impulse was for military glory, and lie again their way to Havre or Hochella to be ^pped for Ameriofk 
embraced tho profession of arms. Now, foreseeing a breach with Among these writings, perhaps the most interesting is Buvats 
his family, he determined never to boo them again. Ho soon Journal dt la Rit/ence, Take, tor instance, the following psssafn:-^ 
bocame a favourite in his regiment, and catching the rockloss On the morning of the i8tn of September, 1719, one hundred and 
spirit of bis companions, threw himself into a life of dissipation righty young girls were married to as many lads at the ohuroh of 
and intrigue. After a long spell of extravagant excesses, he sank the I’riory of Baint-Martin-de8*Ohamps in raris | they wore taken 
into a state of deep melancholy, and, doffing bis uniform, sought refuge the prison of this Prionr and from other pmons of the town, 
among the Benedictines of St^Maur, keeping the consecration of there poor creatures being leic to choose their husbands among 
Mb vows a secret from the world until all the usual forms had been ® “till larger number of vouths. After the ceremony they were 
completed. Proving himself to possess a mind of no ordinary sent away in pairs, joined one to the other with a little chain, and 
calibre, he was selected as prSdwateur at Amiens. Ilere Ms followed by toreo waggons filled with their clothes, and escorted 
eloquence gained him great lavour among those who hoard his twenty archers to conduct them to Hochelle, thence to bo 
sermons, and when he left for St.^Germain-doa-PrSa in Paris, the transported to the Mississippi, in the hope of better fortune.” 
fegret among the townsfolk was universal. Here he assisted tho Again“ On the 18th of October in the sama year thirty waggons 
monks in compiling many learned works, and it was his habit were despatched from the city, tillod with women tricked out in 
ufter the labours of the day to recount his various adven- the oddest fashion, with an eq^ual number of lads who followed on 
tures, as soldier and student, to tho brotherhood; during his loot, The women, while passing through Paris, aong^ as though 
sojourn here, too, he wrote the first two volumes of Ms Mdmoireg they bad known no care, and shouted to those of their acquaint* 
^Titn hotnme de gualttS, a work never to be forgotten on account of to accompany them on their voyage. There ate namy other 
the marvellous story which later on it embodied. While relating examples of a like kind; in fact, these consignments of vagabonds 
the scenes of Lis youth, the Abbd Prdvost was perhaps again became so numerous that it wre found necessary to form a 
visited by a longing for tlie freedom he had formerly enjoyed; special corps of archers for their escort to the coast.” There 
he soon asked permission to be moved to a less strict college, no need to dwell on a subject so painful, but we may 
and before the reply arrived, took his flight into Holland, where, »dd that, after comparing tho reality with the fictioo—the picture 
among the Frencn refugees who were at that time so numerous, he of Manon in the waggon among her fellow-oflendexs and the 
managed to get a living, and where he continued the “Mdmoircs ” young Chevalier des Grieux following her in tears till be has 
he had begun. During bis six years’ stay in Holland, he formed spont his last liyre in bribing the stem guards to allow hini to 
the acquaintance of a young governess whom he assisted, and who accompany his mistress’^tbe account has, at any rate, the meric of 
followed him to England, in Loudon ho wrote Ci^velandf tho louuded on wbat was passing in that day, whether it formed 

best criticism on vfnich is to be found in Xavier do Maistre's P*irt of the author’s experience or not. We may take then tho 
Vwjage autour de ma chtmhre. ** How many times,*’ bo says, whole of this singular story to be more or less tmo up to the 
** have 1 not cursed that Cleveland who is for over embarking on point where the lovors embark for the colony $ but the touching 
now misfortunes which ho could always avoid. 1 cannot tolerate ond is not less beautiful than the rest, because it carries with it tho 
this book and this string of calamities; yet if I open it, 1 ilud hero’s desire to place his mistress beyond the censure of tlia world, 
myself forced to devour it to the end.” It was also in London A story is told of the Abbd Prdvost, when in later years crossing 
that Prdvost introduced into tho Mimoiree (Tun homme de qunlitl the Pont Nouf in compony with a lady, seeing a femiliar figure 
Manon Lesenut—a work unique in all literature, and on wMch Ait by Mm, and on turning recognizing in it a phantom of the 
we must pause. piiat---MnDOD; another of his finding her among a group of 

How few are there among us who have not read Manon Leacaut, brawlers in a wine-shop, so changed a Manon that all remembrance 
and how many who know that this touching picture of a struggle had gone from her of old days. 

between principle and passion is a history more than a romance. Through the iulluence of the Prince de Conti and Cardinal do 
that it is an episode in the early lilb of its author, tho Abbd Bissy, the Abbo Prdvost, who had been exiled, was permitted 
Pidvost P Many readers, while following tho Rdvcuture.s of Manon to return to Franco, and, at the request of Chancellor d’Aguesseau, 
and the Chevalier des Gn’ciix, must have put down this remark- he tninslutud a collection of voyages which had been brotmht out 
able book to stop and ask tbemselvcs, Is it a zomnnee from the by a number of English writers. Taking up his abo& near 
author’s brain, or did these two beings, whose story bsq^-^moved us (jhantilly, he devoted himself oxclusivelv to study. His death 
so deeply, live, and, if so, who were they P The first meeting of took place under painful circumstances in November 1763. >¥11110 
Manon and the Chevalier des Grieux, the one on her way to the crossing the forest he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which 
cloister, the other to the monastery; tlieo n short spell of happi* pioved fatal in consequence of the ignorance of a surgeon. 
noHsiaWris; tho violent Boparatioii of these ardent lovers, when Prdvoat was a most voluminouB author. Besides his ori^nal 
the mysterious M. de B., in order to steal away the y^ng man’s writings he iraoslatcd Pnme/a, Clariam MarUme^ GroeditMMi, and 
mistress, sends him a prodigal home to his fathc^j ^eOhevMiers Humes History. And wbat Sainte-Beove has arid is worth 
repentance and entrance into holy orders; again his desertion of remembetiug—namely, that the more one reads Manmt^LmaiU^ 
tho Church for the world, when the guilty Manon falls weeping the more all of it seems real'—true from that truth which haa 
at his feet in St. Sulpice; then his adventures in gambling^bouses nothiog of invention a^ut it, and which is Ml copied from nature, 
with Manon's dissolute brother, who, recognizing Des Grieux as if nny art is present, it is impossible for the reader to feel where 
his sister’s lover, lives on the revenues of her beauty; the tr^cend reality ceases and romance b^ins. * It has been said to he difficult 
of Lescaut; the prison escape of the lovers; their last journey to understand how it was that theAbM Prdvoit could coucelve 
among criminals to America; Manon's death in the desert; tho idea of such a history. The fact is that he had no idea; he 
and her burial, with her faithful lover Des Grieux, her mve- bad an experience, bo felt it, and be told its story. His gift 
digger and her sole mourner—are these scones from the fife of of expression is so lloeut and simple that it is difficalt to 
the AbbiS Prdvost drawn from sad memory when he wrote descrilto it, except by saying that, par eare/ftnes, he haa ao 
this ringular book, an exile in Ijoudoii P The chronicles and Bt;^le. Manon Leecaut has bren a good deal deem by tome 
correspondence of the time make it almost certain that many of critics; and she has given hirth to a deplorable progut^y* But 
the situations and characters are founded on fact; but the latter her hisloiy was tho first example of the modem novel, and BCt 
portion of the sto:^, in which is painted the pathetic end of aumy of its successors have surpassed it in poetical and san^VC 
Manon, though possible, is not likely to have actually happened, but power, 
luther to ^ what Prdvost conceived ought to Itove hap^ned, just 

as, in the Iteine de GtUconde, IJoufllers rives us a true aeoount of his r ... — i.— . — 

eiirly romance with the milkmaid, Aline, and, where truth ends, 

follows Ms heroine through imaginary scenes which, m A natural , XHE PAPAL ALLOCUTIQSf OS THE LAW Of 

climax, might have taken place. ^ OUAKANTBEa 

Manoti Leaeauif which forms only an episode in the Mdfnmrea 

d'un hentnie de qualitSf was written between 1728 and 1731. The fTIHE full text of the noent Papal Afiocurictt Oil Ihe nM9eBs|p 
period #hicb its pages depict so vividly, yet with no apparent X disturbance which occurred At ^ senliuvill df the hodf 
efiort, is that of the Begency, when the Government, onable to of Pius IX. to Sen Lorquo on the idght of luly < U haa Jjiiil hipi 
lhatcain the ram) for gaming it* had itself initiated through the published, and it ootMjoon&jmwhiftM]teed;«!|il^3^^ 
emerpriees of Law, at last Hurrendered a licence to oertuin inesicnt ruiDOured as to the attitude of Lso XMl, 

fhjeu. In tbie state of things Lescaut, Manon’s brother, wai the | of the cooduct of the XtaSiaB GtoveaultdBi Wo reia fnijjt,,,hiMi|, 
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indeed, liooe leoeiTed a farther illuetration in connexion with the 
meeting held hut Sunday in the PoUteamo Theatre at Rome to 
|)roteet against the Law ox Guarantees, a report of which appeared 
iD*the papers on the same with the text of the Allocution. 
And before speshing of the latter document a few words on the 
IncidratB of the meeting will not he out of place. The Govern¬ 
ment was of course aa well aware beforehand of the intention to 
hold it as oar own Government were of Mr. Bradlaugh's intention 
to hold his meeting in Trafalgar Square on Tuesday week, and 
their manner of dealing with it was at least equally infelicitous. 
As the Law of Guarantees is one which they profess themselves so 
entirely unable to repeal that it is unlawful even to propose its 
>|kboiitlon, common sense would have suggested that they 
Chould prohibit a meeting held for the avowed purpose of 
o,inciting to a violation of the law.** And if it wss allowed 
to he hmd at all, one hardly eoes why its conductors should 
not have been suttered to carry out uodisturbed the programme 
previously announced. This, however, was not the view of the 
Government, who appear to have had neither the courage to 
prohibit what they considered unlawful nor the consistency 
to permit what was not forbidden. By a singular compro¬ 
mise the meeting was left unchallenged, but the handbills 
announcing it were suppressed. This ingenious metho^ of 
blowing hot and cold may have served somewhat to diminish 
the numbers present, but did nut certainly moderate their tone. 
About three thousand persons met on Sunday morning in the 
theatre, among whom were the two sons of Garibaldi. Signor 
Petroni, described as a patriot of the old school, who had spent 
eighteen years in prison for political offences, presided, and 
opened the proceedings with the conciliatory announcement that 
** his true martyrdom began when he was released from prison, to 
tind a new regime (maraDteeing corruption instead of liberty.” A 
telegram from Garibaldi was then read, expressing his wish for 
the abolition of guarantees and guaranteed” The precise meaning 
of the words wo have italicized seems a little ambiguous; they 
may either refer to the abolition of the Papacy or the lynching 
of Leo XllL, or indeed both suggestions may not improbably bo 
intended to be combined. The next speaker, Signor liacci, was 
at all events sufficiently explicit as to the first point. “ Homo,” 
he said, ** to-day protested against this law, declaring in unison 
that the democracy of the civilized world did not want Papacy, 
which barred the march of humanity in the path of eternal pro¬ 
gress.” liiignor Mario, who followed him, if ho was not more 
explicit, entered more fully into personal details. After read- 
iug a summary of the Pap^ Guarantees *'amid hisses, laughter, 
oud groans,” ha proceeded ** to sketch, in a hostile spirit, the his¬ 
tory of Christianity and Catholicism”; and then, ** coming down 
to the present Popti, whom ho styled Signor Pecci, said that the 
last Allocution indicated that ho meditated flight [it imnlies just 
the reverse]. If so, they would wish him Godspeed.^ Up to 
this point, though the language appears, from all accounts, to have 
been tolerably violent, there was no official interference. But 
when Sif^or Jjemmi began to read the resolution, for passing which 
the meeting had been summoned, declaring that the Roman people 
demand the abolition of tbo Guarantees and the occupation of 
the Papal palaces, this was held to be an incitement to violate 
the law,” and three police delegates present at once donned their 
tricolourod sashes and interrupted the speaker, whereupon ‘‘an 
indescribable hubbub ensued, lasting for a quarter of an hour, till 
the delegates pocketed their sa^^hes.” The dignity of the law having 
been vindicatedin thievery eflectual manner, Signor Parboni mounted 
A chair, and read the forbidden motion ** with a voice like Mars,” 
and, in spite of a second interruption of the police, it was carried 
amid deafening cheers, and tbo meeting instantly dispersed, before 
the police could close it. On the following day several Liberal 
newspapers, as well as the Osserifatore liotnnno, the Vatican 
organ, were sequestrated for printing the iucriminated reso¬ 
lution and the speech of Signor Mario, which “contained 
offensive allusions to the Pope.” But the meeting was expressly 
summoned in order to pass this unlawful resolution, and if tlie 
Government expected it to be proposed and advocated without 
any “ offensive illusions,” their couiideiice in Liberal inconsi.stoDcy 
must be groat indeed. As to the bearings of the whole affair on 
the growth of that ultramoninno spirit, which it must be the aim 
uf any rational Italian ministry to exorcise or render innocuous, 
we can only say, jEToc Ithncus vdiCf rt tnagno mercentur Atridee, 
The Italian Government have done their best to make themsslvos 
ridiculous, and td forge fresh weapons for the hands of their 
most invetente foes. 

Among these foes we do not reckon tioo AXll. The language 
(if his laat Allocution, if we allow for the somewhat stilted 
formslismB which inevitably reappear in all papal manifestoes, 
foUv bears out what had been previously asserted by those most 
likdy to be w(^ informed. There can be little doubt that, what¬ 
ever further reasons there may have been for the translation of the 
1‘emuns of Pius DC. from St. Peters to San Lorenzo, at this parti¬ 
cular time, it was intended partly as a feeler, and that, if ail had 
gone off quietly, the living pontiff would have felt able, os he is 
known to be willing, to consider the propriety of putting on end 
to his long and wearisome “imprisonment.” His anuoyance at 
the follvM the OovernmeDt, which in defeating this derirable 
ifbjMt BU ^yed into the htade of the extremest sectian of 
Omrical imc^eUeaUeiL is rather patent than latent in the oonw 
«ta( .abjoiMd »o liutom of « wleiim poMt 

th* eertnii Uome for wlueli loUa vra thaw 
did not 4aibBd«ltiMr the rights of religion or the liberty of 


the citizens, from the fury of the impious.” The Pope significantly 
adds 

And from this sBo the Cathcfflo world may jud/ro wlmt security thsrs is 
left for us lu Homo. It is already well aud openly known that wo are 
reduced to a most difficult, and for many rensons intolerable, condition, but 
I the recent facts of which we have spoken have made this more clearly 
manifest, and together they have demonstrated that if the present state of 
things is bitter to us, slilL more bitter is the fear of the future. If the re* 
moval of the ashes of IMus IX. gave cause for such unwortiiy disturbances 
Mucl such serious tumults, who could give warranty that tito audacity of 
the wickod woubi nut break out into the samo cxccivws when they saw us 
pass along the etreots of Kome in a manner becoming our dignity ? And 
especially if they believed they had just motive because we ourselves, 
through duty, went to condemn unjust laws decreed here in Rome, or to 
reprove the wickedness of any other public act. Hencu it is more than ever 
evident that in the present circmnstaiiccswc cannot romaiu in Rome other¬ 
wise than as a prisoner in the Vatican. 

It may be, and probably i.>i, true that some of those who organized 
the Catholic demonstration, w'hich was made the immediate pre¬ 
text for this outbreak of indecent violence on the part of the 
Liborais, wislied nothing better than to provoke reprisals, and thus 
verify their own reiterated declarations of the impossibility of any 
tnodue vivendi being established between the Papacy and the 
Italian Kingdom. But we know no reason for assuming that the 
majority of Catholic mourners were actuated by any other senti¬ 
ments than what are attributed to them in the Allocuticm. Amd 
even were it otherwise, there can bo no doubt as to the mind of 
thp Poutin’himself, who has now officially informed the world— 
as will be seen from the words italicized in our next extract— 
that he was careful to take all proper precautions 4o secure the 
aid of the Government against any such deplorable contingency m 
eventually occurred. Aud the imminent prospect of a rivalry of 
violence and fully between the intramigenti on either side should 
have supplied an additional motive for rendering any breach of 
the peace impossible. With the probable qualiticutiou intimated 
above, which could not of course be expected to find place in a 
Papal Allocution, tliere is no ground for questioning the sub¬ 
stantial accuracy of the following account of the circumstances 
preceding the disturbance;— 

As you know, venerable brethren, Pius IX. onlered tlrnt his iNidy should 
lie buried in the Rasiliua of 8au Lorenzo Kuori Ic Mura. Wlieroforo, 
having to carry his last will into effect, it was, in intelligence wUh thoee 
wAuae duty it is to guurantte the public eccunty, established that the removal 
from the Vatican iitisilica should bo made in the silenre of Llio night «ul 
during the hours which aru usually the moet quiet. Similarly, it was de> 
cided that the translation should l)c made iu the manner permitted by the 
present condition of Rome, instead of iu the splendid form proper to the 
i'untilical Majesty and the traditionul usages of the ('huroh. But the 
news was suddenly aproud throughout the city that the Rumon people, 
niiudful of the virtues und tho beiudits bestowed by the great Pontiff, had 
siiuntauoously manifested the desire of rendering to their coinuioii father 
the lost tribute of respect and ffUal affection. That manifestation of grati¬ 
tude and affection was intended to be thoroughly worthy of tho gravity 
and the religious scutiinenU of tho Roman people, who hail no other in¬ 
tention than that of associating ihciiisclves ilucurously with tho cortege and 
assisting numerously and reverently at its nassing. On the day and at 
the hour lixed the cortege moved from the Vatican Teiiiule, while a great 
multitude uf persons uf all classes crowded from all sides. Many were 
around tho funeral car; very many behind it, and all were of tranquil and 
sefiourt bearing. Intent on reciting tlie lilting praycni, they neitlier uttered 
a cry nor committed an act which could provoke any one or give cause iu 
any way for disturbances. 

It is especially unfortunato that just at this moment any fresh 
occA.«iion should have been given to the Pope for thinking, or for 
letting it be supposed he thinks, that more pernicious intentions 
are being matured to the injury of the religion of Christ, of the 
Supremo Pontiff^ and of the hnreditary faith of the Roman ^leoplo,” 
For there is good reason to believe that, in arranging for the 
peaceful romov al of the body of his predecessor, Leo XIII. was 
only carrying out one part of a general programme, adopted with 
the view uf at least testing the possibility of coming to some per¬ 
manent understanding with the Italian Government. A pampMet 
on the present situation has lately appeared at ICume, published 
anonymously, but pretty wall understood to bo dmwu up under 
papal inspiration, iu which a scheme of this kind is sketched out. 
All idea of the restoration of the deposed Italian princes is 
definitely repudiated, nor is any claim put lorward for the 
restoration of the temporal power ou its old footing. But the 
Law of Guarantees is shown to provide on inadequate security, 
os well because it fails to off’er a sufficient provision for the 
necessary expense of the Papacy, as from its resting on no more 
permanent basis than the goodwill of the Italian I*arlifuuent. 
The writer accordingly proposes the restoration of a certain 
limited portion of territory to the Pontiff, and the establishment 
of a Europ^n guarantee. Into the ekpedioncy or practicability 
of the details of the plan suggested there is no need to enter here. 
The fact that for tbo first time some proposal of a modus vioendi 
short of a simple return to the status quo has emanated from the 
Vatican side is in itself noteworthy, and might surely have been 
expected to elicit a friendly responso rather than a rude repulse 
on the part of the Government. Moreover, if the suicidid policy 
of Pius IX. is to be abandoned, and Catholics are allow^ to go 
to the polling-booths in Italy, which is also recommended in this 
pamjihlet, as well as in Father Ourci's lost brochure, the relative 
fNOiition of parties in the Parliament would most likely be mate¬ 
rially'altered, and that is a contingency it behoves the Oabinoc 
to bear in mind. The rumour refdtred to by Signor Mario, and 
which has since found expression in the ministerial Diritto, that 
the Pope intends leaving Rome, sounds very improbable, and 
rseeives less than no countenance ^m the language of his last 
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Allocution, though eomo critics profess to "read it betweeo the 
lines ” of a studiously vague mcnap9 in Cardinal Jacobini’s recent 
(^ular to the foreign nuncios. Such an interivetation of language 
diplomatically obscure is, to say the least, gratuitous and premature. 
Such a step would be likely to cause greater embarrassment to his 
friends tl^n to his enemies, and Leo Xlll. is the lost man to desire 
to bo brought back to Konie, like his predecessor—|yen were such 
on Intervention lees improbable that it is—on the shoulders of some 
foreign party of order, Neither interest nor duty—ond he has a 
keen tense of both requirements—^would counsel a desertion of his 
post. Mmrtyrdom at the hands of the Garibaldians is, after ali, not a 
contlngonoy to be seriously npnrehended, nor would such a crime 
be chiefly detrimental to the l*npnl cause. In a criticism on the 
pamphlet alrea^ mentioned, publislied in the Britiah Quarterly^ 
Mr. Adolphus ^oliope gives us a conjectural computation of the 
social forces in Italy that make fur and against the Papacy, 
though he confuBscB himself unable to gauge the real strength of 
the former with any certainty. That a crisis of some kind is 
approaching appears to bu very generally believed, and wise men of 
all parties^—among whom wo do not include revolutionists 
of the type of Signor Mario and Signor Potruni—must desire that 
tho opportunity atlbrded by such n pontificate as the pi'csent for 
the ostabliBbment at least of a satisfactory modus livendi, if nothing 
further can yet be accomplished, should not be thrown away. 
The meeting of Sunday last, aud the outrage which preceded it, 
would not in themselves aflbrd any substantial ground for disquiet, 
but it is mudi to be regretted, in view of the gravity of the 
aitnalion, that the Government should manifest so feeble a sense 
of th^ resp^usibilitios. 


SOCIETi” AT SPA. 

TJI 7 I 1 EN once tho London soason has come to an end, society 
VY feels sadly at a loss what to do with itself until the next 
notable division of its year—tbo shooting seasou—begins. As the 
invitations to dances and dinners become fewer aud further be¬ 
tween, mammas get more and more anxious as to where they are 
to bestow themselves and their fair bevios of daughters until tho 
country-house visiting begins. Of courso there is tho "Cowes 
week,** where yachting and soa-side costumes may be displayed to 
the best ad vantage^ But that is short and soon over; and then, 
for those unfortunates who are not lucky enough to have a moor 
in Scotland of their own, or to bo asked to share the delights 
of another's, there, appears a dismal prospect of several blank 
weeks which fill ^ them with utter despair. It then usually occurs 
to them that their health Is in a very precarious state, lii this 
depressing conviction the family doctor coniimis and strengthens 
them, and nssurps them that the only hope of prolonging their 
existence lies in going through a complete course of mineral waters. 
Such waters are to bo fouud in plenty within our own island. In 
a past day the fashionable world flocked to Buxtou, Bath, or Ton- 
bndge Welli. But their virtues are now ignored. So likewise is 
thefoot that the waters of almost any mineral spring iu the world 
may be hod of every res^iectable chemist, and itn oibed in any given 
quantity at home. That the springs to be sought after should bo on 
foreign soil is one of the essential conditions of the cure. The argu¬ 
ments for and against all the French "eaux '’audGorman"bads*’ have 
to 1 ^ carefully weighed. At lost it is decided to try one that 
is neither French nor German, but whose reputation is older than 
any of them. This is the Belgian Spa, whoso name Ims been so 
largely borrowed in all sorts of places that the igiioAilit imagine 
it to be a common nuuu, signifying simply a well of foul-tasting 
waters. Frequenters of the original Spa sing its praises loudly, 
and exalt it far above tho heads of all imitators aud rivals. The 
waters are strong *, the scenery beautiful; the hotel accommoda¬ 
tion excellent; and the society select. No fear of invasion from 
the vulgar herd of compatriots that throng Ilpmburg or Wies¬ 
baden. No risk of having your digestion destroyed by ue master¬ 
pieces of German cooks or your nerves unstrung by witnessing 
the daily peiTorinance of tho knife trick by German gluttons. 

Judging by the map, Spa is one of the most get-at-^Io of places. 
It lies very near the main line from Brussels to Cologne. But 
tW*e is a branch line to be got upon before you quite readh it. 
And the express is in such a hurry to get on its way that, when 
the cry of " Pepinster,” the name of the junction, is raised, Spk- 
bound wayfarers have barely time to scramble out with bags and 
bundles upon the platform before tho train is whirling off intd tiie 
darkness, currying with it some poor victims who have not been 
sufficiently on the alert, and who will have to pass the night os 
they best can at the next stopping-place. Meanwhile, the lucky 
traveller who has reached Spa in safety, but at near midnight, 
and who, being a methodical person, has ordiged his rooms bmore- 
haad, finds tplilB dismay that all his luggage, though registefod 
fmr Spa^ has been detained at the Custom-house at Li^, and 
that thither he must repair in person on the following day tochdm 
U^jtnd ha^ra it exatnined Jiefore he can expect to get a shrsd of it. 

he piroCBodato mjquiro into the capabflities of tSe place, aud 
blit what the visitors do with themselves when they ore not stetp* 
ing ihhot or imbilnog cold water. I^o situation, the middle ef 
Ardetmes, sounds romantiQ and iflcWosque enough. But t^e 
fairrAuned wood has been shorn of its ifnest trees, round Spa^t 
““Y rate, and is now a forest in the original meaning of the sifM 
that is, a tract of waste land here and there covered With 


scrub. The hills aroufid, too, though known as the Highlands hi 
Belgium, Use about as Alpine hi their ehometoraa theffiei^ BdU» 
olBome. The town lies in a narrow and eomiMS'idaioii 
entirely of hotels, pensions, and lodging-howesi geauped round 
Trink-Halle, which encloses the Pouhon^ the prhieipal iprflig^ 
The main street is filled with shops for the sale of everr ImagiiK 
able-perfectly useless article made of the painted wood hnewn ai' 
Spa-ware. Visitors del1|fht to deck themselves with the horribly 
natural effigies of bees, wasps, spiders, and all manner of nozietta 
insects of the said ware in guise of ornaments, though, if thie same 
creatures were to come within a yard of them in bodily form, it 
would send them into hysterics. Besides the central spnng, tbexw 
are four others, which lie at intervals half way up the low.l^ 
that encloao the valley. Tho Tour des Sources is tho drive df' 
the place;* but, as it is only between two or three miles sound, 
is soon over. Then there are the public gardens. This deified 
name is applied to a rather damp avenue where a brass baaa hoota 
for an hour or so every afternoon and evening. To its strains a. 
vast deal of gossip is retiuled, and many a malicious' stoiy of tiiw 
London season’s triumphs and defeats is here invented for the first 
time. From the Casino the glory has departed with the gambling 
tables. The ball-room is opened, and a band performs dai^ music# 
on certain evenings, and this ranks as a ball among the catalogued 
attractions of the place. A few people go to look at the dancing,, 
but somehow the dancing never comes off; for, as the company are 
mostly English, who are too shy or too much on their dmity to 
yield to any Invitatim d la vnUOf be it ever so inspiriting, the enter¬ 
tainment resolves into a stiff promenade of would-be sightseeis- 
with no sight tn see. 

^ The surrounding country has not much to offer in the vmy of 
rides and drives. An attempt may be made to get up a fittle' 
historical excitement about the ruins of Franchimont, a castle in¬ 
troduced in Qiirniin Bunoard as the lair of the arch-robber 
known os the “ Wild Boar of the Ardennes,” which lies a Tew 
miles off. But tho scenery is like history—it repeats itself—and by 
the time you have got half a mile out of Spa, you have had aa 
epitome of the whole of it. Then tho Belgian custom of paving 
every inch of the high roads with singularly irregular cobble¬ 
stones makes a drive one perpetual and painful penance. 

The physical I'esources of the place being thus speedily ex¬ 
hausted, the visitor is fain to extend his knowled^ of human. 

I nature by a careful study of the specimens here coUected. For 
I this purpose tho Trink-Halle offers the most varied set of autjecti. 
Among its habitues aro the Englishman who takes care to let. 
every one know that he has taken lodgings at one of the outlying 
springs to get away from people, and who yet haunts all day long 
this spot whore people throng thickest, as if he were the ghost of 
some one who had committed murder on the spot. Even among 
those who take drinking the waters in a serious way there are all 
degrees of proficiency, from the unruly children who can only 
be ^ induced to swallow their dose when it is slaked wita 
" sirops ” or sweet wines in quantity sufficient to neutralize any 
good it might otherwise do them, to the elderly dowager, the 
prize-drinker, who has achieved tho triumph of swiulowiDg 
daily a larger quantity than any one was ever known ta 
survive before, oome sip their daily potion slowly through tW 
orthodox glass tubes with which every drinker arms mmself,. 
making believe very bard that they enj(^ it immensely. Few 
expre.ss their minds so naively as an old Frenrii priest, who 
rabed his glass to his lips with eyes as sparkling as Jt$ eonte^,. 
evidently anticipating a draught akin to nectar, out set it down, 
exclaiming angrily, " Woll, for my part, I prefer plain water* Mj 
God, to think that I should have' come so far only to taste so yi& 
a fluid I ” and strode out of the place, casting an angry on. 
every one witbiu eyeshot, as though they hiui oil Men tiying to> 

I impose upon him grossly. 

But the vte intime of the world that flrequents these watena 
is best studied here, as elsewhere, at the table*d*hdte. Thia 
ceremony takes place at Spa, as everywhere thro^hont the. 
Netherlands, at the unhallowod hour of five. mih araek 
grumbling the guests have to accommodate themaehres to foie 
uncivilized practice of substituting a heavy and long-dnwn meal 
for their customary cup of tea. By the time they have regulattd 
their appetites to suit this eccentric hour, th^ move off to some 
German Bad, and have to go through a new course of tndn* 
ing to fit in with the fall iMd at midday which the Vaterland 
still clings to. The first thing that strikes one on a glance down 
the long table is the scarcity or men. These indefotigable worhirs 
very soon find that at Spa foere is nothing to do, and that hnsinesa 
of the most urgent kind requires their presence elsetrhereb 
they leave the ladies of their fomily to carry riirongh tiMtr srif- 
imposed penance alone, and go off with light hearts to make tho 
most of a little bachelor firecdom While they may* The few men kit 
are uneasy about their own health. Here is a oleigynian #ith 4 
weak throat, who is afinud some one may escape knewing Aow 
learned he is. He therefofo bark an biitoribal leetuke about 
Pejnn of Hdristal aiid< 3 barleB Martel,'in ikfir ohaiaotar of 
local heroes, at the youffg tnan opporite him. poor ovei^ 
^wn youth, evidwt&y o victim of too great a devettoa to 
athletic sports, blushes, and looks uneasy. He hia never hMod 
of the worthies in qtmetiott, hot doesn’t Ifoe tOr say eo^ ac he 
anspeots his assellaiit^bf being an exiantteii fo' Thla 

learned person, foifoiid ttf scattering his yelriadn this a c a lfl i M W k y 
before an unworthy bbjeet, mlghtfoid awMmmfimikl.e^t'^dle 
to him in the PfooeimMi whose M 

pointed imperial bei^ him a Bchiphrtfot 7 
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iM^iher^Jaopft tfatt iMignige of the other, ^ ths^ i»iMipt exohai^ 
uq^rofiag talk. The Freiiehman*a forte la hafog wul 
iafomd .everythieg, espefaally ibiguah iaatte& ^ THb 

Song ^, ik$ . 8 ^r$ will tell 700, the acknowledged 

maat^ieoe oif. ]G!iigli8h poetry. He eiaeolates over and over 
again, **Oi<]a ohemUet la ohemiee, cost adorable!” He hae 
flot rather mixed, about Tom Hood and .Theodore Hook, though 
lOf ' he helieaea that the author of tbeee aubUme yersea U 
the eon of the ^ahop of Chichester. Then there is a grimy- 
lookingifamUy who call themaelves Hcglish, bat whose featares 
betray Hebrew desceot.. They are great favourites in the hotel, 
for they give no trouble, and have not asked for a bath or a drop 
of watu to wjseh with since their arrival! One lady, who is at- 
tenaed by husband and family, has achieved a proud pre-eminonce 
by means of a lame leg. She lives in a baih-chair, andaoits en¬ 
throned therein as on a dais at the dinner-table, looking down with 
but thinly-veiled contempt on those uninteresting mortals who 
have no siioh interesting incapacity to boast of. She requires many 
oupporters to get her up and down stairs, and must have her 
foot, if not her whole form, carried for her all the way. She has 
been seen, however, ranning along the hotel passages os nimbly as 
those oue-footed aborigines whose velocity excited Sir John 
hiandeviUe’s surprise, and servants and children are getting restive, 
eo that it is possible they may refuse to assist at this little comedy 
muoh longer. When that happens the waters will get the credit 
of the cure. 

As the races draw near, horsey men appear on the scene. They 
have brought horses to run, and try to inveigle you out to the 
atables to look at thmr beasts, dwelling proudly on their exploits, 
in hopes of getting you to hack them. The race takes place at tho 

Hippodrome,” on a great stretch of heath a couple of miles otT. 
There are grand stands and a powerful band, and many spectators 
on foot and in carriages, and every one takes a hohday and 
goes.* Every one tries to feel very interested, and to look as 
«xcited 08 possible. But the show of horsoilesh is not brilliant. 
Some of the races, indeed, are run by the Si^rry hacks that on 
working days drag the Flies of the town. 

Among me facts which redound most to the glory of Spa, wo 
must not forget to mention that it reckons many royal personages 
mnong those who have been marvellously cured by its waters. 
First and foremost among these was Peter the Great, who came 
ahero with health completoly shattered by hard drinking. He was 
ordered strict abstinence from any beverage, save Spa water. So 
ha rude an ass daily to one of the springs on the hills. There he 
took the water in about the same proportion to wine as Falstail'’B 
bread, always insisting on several bottles of wine to wash down 
Jbis one glass of w'ater. In due course of time he was very much 
better, if not quite restored to health. This is the must notable 
•of the many cures attributed to the virtue of the Spa waters. 


THE ELECTIllCAb EXHIBITION IN PATtlS. 

I NTERNATIONAL ExhiUlioiis are too often, from their size 
and from their complex nature, muie shows to tlio general 
public, and from their crowded state but poor lields of instruction 
to experts. We may, however, safely say that these faults will 
not be found in the ElectriciU Exlubitiou just opened in Paris, the 
tkflgB exhibited being easily arranged in a very few classes, and all 
.having so much in common that anybody interested in any one 

S articular form will understand all the others. The late intro- 
uctiou of DOW forma of electrical appliances into every-day life 
wiU ensure a healthy and intelligent interest ou the part of the 
geiraral public in most of the inventions shown, whilst the as¬ 
tonishing rapidity of practical electrical inventions within the last 
'ten years will m^e the Exhibition valuable to even the best in- 
iovmed experts. Tho history of electrical inventions shows in tho 
a series of rapid jumps, followed by steady development. 
Thus, if we take telegraphy; after the first practical telegraph 
of Oook and Wheatstone, we have a long period of years in 
which mechanical ingenuity, aided by the small fresh d'oparturo 
of Morse, gradually developed and improved the existing system 
without introducing any new principle, as will be beautifully 
shown at Paris by the collection of old iostrumeots exhibited by 
like Enf^ish Post-olhce d(‘partment. The next jump occurred 
wtass the first Atlantic cable was laid, and the older forms of 
iostntments were found wanting. This led to the modern system 
of worldug on cables by the charging and discharging of con¬ 
densers { thus using the very principle which produced the retarda- 
Idon of the signals under the old system of continuous currents as 
' the means whereby the signals were to be .transmitted. This 
ttin^le has found its highest development in Sir William 
Thoimon’a beautiful iastrumeut-^tbe syphon recorder—which, by 
the way, we fihur will not be exhibited at Paris. We then come to 
tha remarkable discovery of duplex telegraphjr, by which messages 
oaa be transmitted from both ends of a wire simultaneously. This 
invention wss shortly followed by the quadruplex telegraph, and 
by the extension of the duplex system to the methods used for 
workiiig long submarine cables. We now come to Graham BeU's 
artkwlating telephone. Although diis wonderful instrument was only 
iwa«i koown to the public late in the year 1876, there are already ia- 
anntevaMe modlUcations of it, and those which are in actual every¬ 
day uia show how much mechauieal skill, aided by sound solentifio 
knowledge, ihay do In perfecting an invention. The modern forms of 
” dim only in form and dimensions of details ftom the 


original instrument, with the practical difference that whilst the 
old form whispered, the modem forma sbeak. In heI|dog on the 
developmeut 01 telephony a Iprge part has been played by the micro¬ 
phone of Professor Hugbss and the carbon transmittor of Mr. 
Edison. It is this last phase of telegraphic invention which 
shows the astonishing speed at which applied science is now 
advancing. Ten years ago the idea of transmitting articu¬ 
late speech was not formed except as a vogue prophecy by 
some speculative dreamers; and now, thanks to scientific re¬ 
search, mechanical ingenuity, and commercial enterprise, the 
telephone has become a necessity of businoss life iu England, 
and in America is largely used for the everyday business of private 
households. The other great practical and revolutionary appli¬ 
cation of electricity is the electric light in'* its different forms. 
Thu, again, remained quietly in the laboratory as a scientific 
curiosity from tho time of the discovery of tlie electric are until a 
comparatively late period, but now is extensively used for practical 
purposes; and, thanks to the labours of Swau, Lane Fox, and others 
in the field of incandescent ” lighting, we already see a reason¬ 
able hope of soon being able to light our houses brightly by 
night without our health being injured and our books and pictures 
destroyed. 

Tho storage of energy by electrical and chemical means.has 
secured a new impulse from the invention of M. Faure, and the 
practical applications of the apparatus will be well shown in the 
Exhibition; whilst the modem idea of the transmission of energy 
by electricity will bo illustrated by the electric tramway of the 
Messrs. Siemens, and by many other exhibits. The application 
of electricity to practical medicine aud surgery has always boon 
a specialty of French inventors, and there will be g good dis¬ 
play of galvanic dcraseurs —clamps for illuminating the cavitia.* 
of the living body, and other apparatus of the operating theatre, 
In this Exhibition also wo shall at last liave an opportunity of com- 

f taring side by side the countless forms of telephone and electric 
ight which hitherto have only been seen at intervals and apart, 
so tliat it has been difficult to form any accurate judgment of their 
relative merits. 

We may be forgiven if as a nation wo take a somewhat egfotis* 
tical interest in the subject of electricity and its application. 
Leaving out of tho question tho fuel that electricity as a science 
owes more to England than to any other nation, we cannot help 
stretching a point or two to claim for ourselves the highest place 
iu its practical application. Oook and Wheatstone are un¬ 
doubtedly Englishmen, and Sir William Thomson is a Scotchman. 
Mr. Graham Boll, though a naturalized American, is a Scotchman 
by parentage, and we chiim him. Professor Hughes, though 
an Araerioan, is domiciled in England, and dmpising logic 
we claim him also ; and, without wishing to disparage Mr. 
Edison's work, there is no doubt that Mr. »Swnn, who is an 
Englishman, is tho originator of practical lighting by incan- 
doseeuce. Wo may naturally, iherolure, be anxious to know how 
the English nation is represented at Paris. Wo are glad to say 
that Great Britain is fully and well represented*, but, when We 
come to inquire into the history of the relations j^etween the 
French Govorumont aud the English exhibitors, we liave a feeling 
of shame as a nation and pride in our countrymen. It is a story 
of the Circumlocution Office, full iu official blindness to the 
importance of science, even iu its applied form, aud even in dis¬ 
courtesy—uninteutional, no doubt, but still discourtesy. About 
the end of December the French (loverumont announced that the 


Exhibition was to be held, and invited tho English Goverument 
to appoint a Commissioner to look alter the interests of tho 
English exhibitors; but it was not until the first week in March 
that the French authorities roceivud nn answer—n refusal to 
appoint Commissioners on the ground of economy. This refusal 
was communicated by the French Government to The Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and of JOlectriciaus," with a request that 
they would interest themselves in the matter. But little time was 
left, as the last day for application for space was March 3lBt. 
The ^Society at once formed a committee to undertake the duties 
of English Oummissioners; aud, though the Society is by no means 
wealthy, they sent out circulars, and succeeded iu setting things 
going. Some time later the Society of Arts suggested to 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians that 
perhaps under pressure from the two bodies the Government 
might be induced to appoint unpaid Commissioners. Of course 
there was great delay, but iinaUy the two Commissioners suggested 
by the Societies were appointed, together with two other gentie- 
men, so that England might bo ou the same footing ns other 
nations taking part in the Exhibition. Our ropresentalives, thou, 
are the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Sir Charles Bright, Pro¬ 
fessor D. E. Hughes, and Colonel Webber, li.E., aud {lerhaps it 
would be difficult to dnd men better suited for the purpose. 
They have taken up the work already done by the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers aud of Electricians, and carried it forward 
with the utmost zeal and activity, and the result is, as wo have 
before said, that England will be thoroughly well i*cpreseutcd at 
the Exhibition; but it is unpleasant to reflect that this result is 
mainly due to the action of private bodies instead of State influ¬ 
ence, and that such ofliciM Recognition as our English electricians 
have obtained is grudgingly and tardily given, aud only on tho 
condition that men shall he found to do the work entiruly at their 
own expense, in spile of t|i» fact that a Government department is 
que of tho principal En|^ith oxhibitora. We can only hope that 
me postponement of tkeqpeuing of the Exhibition from the ziid to 
theiith of August has not been'.caused by tho unaccountable 
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As to puiely scientific mattflil there hasita |irogieiSy tiioiigh 
not so nest as in practical work; but thoQlbtest ioptniiDeQts of 
research will be shown, and the latest advances into the dark 
r^oD of electrical theory will be expounded and diseinsiNdy at the 
Efectrical Oonness which is to meet in Paris abmt September id. 
Tbe advances m electrical science, thoughAhey fitly appear small 
to tbe gmeral public, are really of great im^rtanoe, and are only 

a for some eltctrical Darwin to be combined into some broad 
cation, which will put the subject on a level with other 
s of physical study. 

A neat lesson i^ also to be learned by the unscientific, which 
will fit forced upon them, we hope, by what is to be seen at Paris, 
and that is, that scientific invesligation, however abstract, is con¬ 
stantly making as a by-product inventions of commercial and 
social value. Thus Mr. 'Qraham Bell and his father studied how 
to teach the deaf and dumb to speak, and Helmholtz constructed 
n physical and physiological theory of music, and the direct result 
is the telephone. 'Hie result of the telephone is tbe microphone, 
and from the two wo get the induction balance; so that the game 
ofbauses and consequences slands thus—cause, investigations as to 
we speak and how we write and enjoy music; result, that 
find the exact position of a bullet in a living man without 
operation. 




^ ^ SPANISH AND FRENCH ART. 

S PAIN, which is still in literature only an echo of France, has 
begun of lete yenrs to take a place of her own in painliug 
• once more, and there are signs that her place will be honounibie 
enough*not to be unworthy of lier groat artistic traditions. There 
were, indeed, features of the work of Fortuny, the first of her modern 
masters who gained a European reputation, which were not wholly 
of good augury for Lis followers, who in the natural txuirse of 
things wore suro to bo more or lass his imitators. The brilliancy — 
the mere bravura—of his pictures was euiineatly likely to be of 
evil example to young men, who would naturally forget that 
Fortuny had first laid a foundation in a solid knowledge of 
drawing, and could control his briIJiutit palette by an equally solid 
knowledge of colour. And, accordingly, we see that ho has 
formed a school which promises to tire the world very eilectually 
of canvases covered with glittering colour and lay figures. But 
Fortuny was coi^nterbalanced by rivals who, with less origi¬ 
nality of gen*us, were fairly his equals in mechanical skill and 
soberer in colour. And there seems no want of men in the 
rising generation of painters who have resolved to follow the 
better of the two examples given them. Domingo, who is 
, much more than a mere follower of Fortuny's, has found dis- 
“ c^les too. The Spanish painters of to-day are not all intent 
upon seeing how well they can succeed in making a canvas 
glitter allCiver without being crude—a feat in which the great 
¥ m^ority of men are bound to tail. The danger for the Hpunish 
schools would still seem, however, .to be that they should con¬ 
tent themselves with attacking only mechnnical ditiicuhies. When 
they do not struggle with the ellect of glaring sunlight on white¬ 
washed walls and brilliant colours, they are too often satisfied to 
paint elaborate studios of little else than dress. The ellbrt to 
obtain mastery of the mechanism of art is no doubt respectable, 
and what is more it is the necessary foundation of al^ excellence; 
but, if Spain is ever to repay France fully for the artistic debt she 
owes her, her painters must aim at something higher than that. 

London has at present an opportunity ot seeing a collection of 
works by a young artist who promises to be the maeter of a new 
school, which shall employ its mastery of technical resources 
in painting subjects which have some inspiration from ideas 
and the genuine life of the Spanish people. These pictures, 
now on view at Mr. Colnogm's Gallery in the Hay market, 
am the works of a young Valencian, Josfi Beiilliure, whose 
manner proves him to be a pupil of Doiningo*s. i^me of 
his works, though admirable in technique, ate little more than 
essays in the manner of bis master. Such are his little can¬ 
vases “ The Guitar Player ” and “ In Waiting,” The former 
represents an elderly man, in an Andalmian dress, seated on a 
table in the traditional altitude, and playing on the traditional 
guitar. Tbe latter is a soldier in a seveoteenth-ceutury costume. 
They are both very distinctly in the manner of Domingo, fully 
equal to the pictures of that artist in technical skill, but still only 
the works of a clever and loyal pupil. Others of Seflor Benlliure • 
works show almost equally tbe iufiuefiee of Fortuny. Th^ are 
devoted to what have been the favourite subjects of many Spaoish 
paiaters lor years post. We have a study of the dpors of the 
Bull Blog, and the fighters in their picturesque dress, peasants 
grouped in the sunlight at the doors of wayside inns, beggars 
wanderiog in the glaring streets, and majo$ with their nuffiu* All 
these pictures are abundantly clever, but there is none of them 
which can fairly be said to be original. They are the sucoedsiui 
HCtaimpts of a beginner to reproducelkhe manner of a master. In 
some ajenor Benlliure 1 ms not been abja to eecapo that spteehhtess 
•of touch and crudity of colour whujLare^^ besetting uns of 
iportuny^s school. In the small nuuked 150, m called 

^ Mttsieiene Ambulants” (Vhy ehbmd^^iUf Milfiare not^ 
fdlodred to name hie pictur^ in his qgri»|pa{gueyLthe glaring 
wall is the''baeggruund makes, the ']pietnfe crude. 


they are meant fbr« In tUEi had in tone or two olheii t^ 
has not befin auoceaelbl (perhaps It ie not pomle to ba no 
in giving the penetrating offittt of the soaUMm snn in thi 
tranapexent, southern air. But all of ^am, aawa hava aMAy 
•aid, are abundantly dkvar, with an overflow of lUb in their flgufee^ 
and a atriking truth in the fimee and attHwIee. Barttoulaaly 
excellent aie tbe minuta figures in the **ProoeasioiiBeUgl0iias,' 
and in the picture of a Spanish mule^ftir, with a shontbg ffifiy 
•bowing oft tbe paces of bis beast. 

It is not any of these works which, in our opmlen, give|i|jpiame 
vfdue to this collection of Sefior BenUiora’a pietoios—not ew ^e 
** Forgipf a carefully-finished study, in the manner of Meiesotiibr, 
of workmen and a soldier in seventeenth-centuxy dress. We haVe no 
wish to undeiTste the technical skill in this work, but we have ta 
coufess that it is employed to say nothing. there ire two of 
the pictures which show a genuine original powmr, and prove 
that, having acquired a mastery over his tools, he to 

employ it on works at onoe national and markM by a etioim 
individuality. These are '^L’Edueation du Peu^,” and tft 
** Danse Macabre.” We have said that this artist promises to devote 
himself to the genuine life of the Spanish people, andhU»Edueation 
du I'euple” is the beat proof of it. Hitherto modem Spanisbi 
painters, and foreign artists who have chosen Spanish subjsots, have 
been too fond of looMng on the people as one great opera chorus. 
They select what lends itself to enective theatrical gt^jtomg, and tbe 
human beings of tbe tableau are allowed to be quim suDordinate 
to dreues. All Spain is not composed of ouU-fighters and 
mafoa. Picturesque beggars and muleteers (particularly beggars) 
are great features of Spanish country life; but, if they are to bo 
painted, we prefer it should he for t^eirown sake, and not for tbe 
sake of the ellect they make in tbe sunlight. In ** L'Educatfon du 
Peiiplo ” it is the people themselves that Senor Benlliure pidnts. 
The picture represents a group of Valencian peasants sitting 
round a table, and ioteutly listening to a priest, who is reading 
with oratorical gesture from an imposing folio. Every head is 
admirably true to life. The condescending priest, who is 
rightly as much a peasant as the men round him, is well 
supported by the placid well-to-do farmer on his right, and th» 
powerful labourer, who is listening with all his might to what be 
wholly fails to understand, on his left. They are the very men 
who till the soil, not lay figures dressed for theatrical efiecL The 
drawing is admirably firm, and the colour at once rich and sober.. 
The “ Danse Macabre ” is a wholly different thing. The subject is 
purely fantastical; but the morbid fantasy which loves to dwell 
on the ideas of death and tbe grave is peculiarly Spanish, and thev 
result of a long course of very thorough clerical instruetiou. 
Senor Benlliure has thrown himself with all the delight of a me- 
diieval painter into the conoeiving and painting of the grotesque 
fiend who forms the central figure of his picture and the dead of 
many generations who dance to his wild playing. His technical sk i U 
is seen at its very best, as if be liad been stroiigthened by working 
at an idea which had fascinated him. It is not an idea which we 
should recommend any artist to dwell on much—extravagance lies 
that way—but it was legiUmato to put it on canvas once, partioie- 
larly when it is painted as it is by Senor Benlliure. 

We do not feel very sure that the sketch of Milletb life, written 
by Mr. Henley for a selection of that painter's ** Etohingvlnd 
Woodcuts,” publislied by the Fine Art Society, is oaloulateOo 
encourage yoang artists preparing to break with a populak and 
pying tradition; but they may certainly read it with profit. It 
18 a noble example, and suggests the comforting thought that other 
men will beuelic by the neglect fn>m which he suffered. The sad 
story of Millet's life is told by Mr. Henley both well and briefly. 
Within a narrow compass he gives all that is reidlj camintinl to oe 
known a^ut the artist's family and surroundii^. His s^tch of 
Millet's life is marked by the good taste which is lamentably absent 
from a recent more pretentious work on the same subject. He 
dore not dwell with eifusive complacency on tbe grinding povsrte . 
which weighed on the painter all through bu career. It m 
enough to tell us that once Millet and his wife ** did not do so much 
as break bread for forty-eight hours.” We doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Henley does his hero sufficient honour In aeceptiii|^ 
the story that he gave np painting the nudeonaooount of a 
conversation that ho overheard. We gather firom Mr. Henl^’a 
own picture of him that Millet was too strong a man to have heeii 
influenced by so slight a thing as that. What he aaya about the 
study of liembraodt—** je pensais qu'il fiiUait faira deaatariooa 
avimt d'entrer dans la gdnte de cot homme showa the apifit In ^ 
which he approached the work he really loved. MlUetgave tm'* 
painting the nude because he Ihlt a stronger call to other 
work, though he afterwards attributed to acm^nt a r^ution 
which was really the result of his own ehaiMder. He did 
not allow foolish rumoute that be was fit for" only one 
of work to infiuence him in other studies. ' Thd of 

his etchings, publiehed in tfaia volume, show euffleieiitiy ctiiriy 
why his work was so Jong in becomng popular. It la too 
faithful to the more paiuful tnitha 01 oouatij Iffe. Bio 
figures are those of tnen and women bowed down Inr ovenmrk 
and monotony. JMvere ” look Uke oonvioti. and file ^'BheiH 
herdees” is ^nfdUy fed. His couatiy figSM ate In 
harmony with tfaq deterlptioiM of Wwdk proviarial )Ub Wv 
Bolsao and Flaub^tt^Nittbey are aotmoro 
public wanted their to. Hiaon ple|i^ 
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irUipfiKd tBftt the raiaingf of rantoi that Si to iajr piftees, at oirtipSh 
eetabiishments in the immediate a%hhoitfhiod of Ghioenwith 
Hospital, has determined some of thmr freqnenters to bring In a 
Fish Bill next Session to proyide that for fifteen years the price of 
fish dinners shall not be raised, and that at the end of that tirnt 
it shall bo jndiciallj fixed by a oompetent tribunal.* The famoni 
suburb, however, is still in Saturn, and Jupitet—that SstO say, St is 
still regulated by the ordinary principles of political economy, and 
if the Oorporation succeed in acting on toe recommendations of 
their Oommittee, there may he no need of Such! violent measures 
alter all 


THE GOLD WITHDBAWAL8. 


rpHE Italian preparations for the resumption of specie payments 
JL have alreaay hod an eifeot upon the money market, and in 
the opinion of some are likely, beioro the end of the year, to cause 
disturbance. We think, however, the apprehensions on this head 
are exaggerated. To carry out the resumption of specie payments 
the Itauan Government has been authorized to raise a public loan, 
sixteen millions sterling of which are to he in gold. A part of the 
loan, as our readers are aware, was brought out a little while ago 
here in London, the contiactors undertaking to find the sixteen 
millbns which the Italian Government requires. At the time the 
London money market was exceptionally easy. The setting in of 
the holidays l(^ brought speculation to a standstill, and the value 
of money—to make use of rankers* phrase—had suddenly declined 
very considerably; or, to express the matter more correctly, the 
interest paid iu the short loan market for the use of capital had 
fallen greatly. The contractors judged properly that then was 
the time for them to begin to provide themselves with the 
metal which they had engaged to find. As the value of loanable 
capital was so very low, it was evident that the amount of loan¬ 
able capital in the market was too great, and, consequently, that 
the market could well bear the abstraction of a part. Accordingly, 
they began in the dead season, while business was, as it were, 
suspended by holiday-makiDg, to buy up in the open market and 
to withdraw from the Bank of England parcels of gold. They did 
not, however, confine their operations to tliis country. The syndicate 
that contracted for the loan is an international syndicate, and 
it has been careful to extend its operations wherever gold is 
to be had most cheaply. A momenta consideration will show 
that it is as much to the interest of the contractors as to that of 
anybody else to avoid making money dear. By doing so they 
would ruse the market against themselves, and lose the profit, or 
at least a portion of it, the hope of which had induced them to 
contract lot the loan. We may he very sure, therefore, that 
knowingly they will do nothing which will disturb the money 
market. And we are inclined to think that the precautions they 
have taken are such as will avoid disturbance. The i6 millions 
which they have contracted to find are to^ bo supplied in two 
yesie; in other words, the abstraction of this amount from the 
stock of metal in other countries is to be spread over a period of 
two years. The operation is, therefore, somewhat like the diver¬ 
sion, to Italy of two years* yield of the American gold mines. 
This spreadiim of the operation over so long a period is intended 
to avoid the £sturhance of the money market. The withdrawals 
are to he so arranged that they shall not take place when there are 
other great demands upon the market, and, consequently, shall not 
accentuate the periodictd rises io the value of loUhable capital 
which annually occur. We have said that the contractors began 
to povide themselves with a portion of the gold as soon as they 
had successful!]^ launched the loon, thinking that the slack 
holiday season was the most favourable time to do so; and they 
estimated that#they would be able to provide in London and 
upon the Continent about three millions sterling of gold with¬ 
out seriously enbanoiog the rates of discount. They have 
already in England, France, Germany, and Bussia obtained 
about two millions, and durli^ the present month it is understood 
that they will take another million. This present week and next 
week, we believe, will end the withdrawals from the Bank 
of England. It is the intention of the contractors to suspend their 
oper^uons then so far as gold is concerned until the present year 
is at an end, as other causes will soon come into action which 
usually raise the ratps in the money market towards the close of 
the year, and they are unwilfing. Is we have already said, to 
agmvate these. 

The mere withdrawal of sixteen millionB of gold within two 
yean firom the stocks of the metal of all Europe would not be 
likely to disturb the money market, and so far as the London 
money market is concerned the withi^awal of fifom a mUlion to a 
million and a half in the course of thejkesent summer could 
hardly b| expected to have a very serious elhct Bat it is to be 
home in mind that the present harvest is better tiban any we have 
beea^finroafed with for some time back; that it is also very early; 
aadihat the harvest operations usually,ti^ London a con- 

oidOmw MOount of loanable capital. It Is to be borne in 
* };iliat trade has been improving, sbwly itli trui^vbat still has 
l,hi{mvi]ig,tfor the past two yeax^ mi that impovement 
nrib^peani augmented demand for en|ntaLbad 
ito^enklmoeitsvalae. Further, It is not lie fipAa^ten that 
irat look fbvourahly upon the leinnmtldii l^^ of 
y/linkt rise Fioneh have ahetamea Irom all {MriMMion ioth^ 

I Jm, and that the Bank of France sad the ftnoaolel worid 
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of My tnIbis meastnb hnat tboy ear.- U Is jessiU^lil^fm^ 
fhov^ in out option it it nbt pg^Ue, tbit ifie Baak^ Fiandk 
ffli^.reiie Its rate.of dtwoant in oxder to pcevettt gbldMOg tikin 
firaim Itriy, and may tbua begin: the mirida tcorg^^ 

which has eb hwjg Mn isittehended. lii«t^,1t w he 
ikht of that wo are now^lose vpan the time when thb^ JOOvehilttt 
of the crops iir'the United Sfatee oaoses a drain of Ottrieuey'fite 
New York to the interior j that, in conaequenoe, the New York 
money market becomes stringent; and that this, in its tnm, leads 
to a dbrsin of gold firom Europe to New York. This drain in the 
past two autumns has averaged fifteen or sixteen ihillions sterliiml . 
and if a similar state of things was to set in now, while the vrith- 
drawals for Italy are suspended over the market, the effiiet, no 
doubt, wonld be very great; in the opinion of many mustinevli 
tebly bring about dear money. 

Toe autumnal outflow of gold from Loudon to the movisoes Ibr 
harvesting and other operations is a movement so sduu], eb tempio* 
rary, and so regular, that we do not think its eflbct will be veiy 
^at. It is now so thoroughly understood that its extent afid 
duration can he fully measured, and what is tfans measoraUe 
seldom causes alarm, ond without alarm the money msriui ii 
seldom disturbed. As regards the action of the BSox of FnumI, 
again, we can hardly think it likely that it will begiQ the 
prehended struggle for gold. When the Bank was possess^ 
of a largo stock of that metal and hut a small stock of silver, 
everybody expected that it would take measures to protect its 
^uld; but it deliberately avoided doing so. We cannot think 
It at all probable that it will now, when it is too late, do 
what it refrained from then doing. It cannot be the desire of 
the Fiench Government or of the Bank of France to make money 
artificially dear, and unless money is made extremely dear, ^e 
Bank of France could not now hope to supply itself with ai^ 
a stock of gold as would moke up for the drain of the past twb 
years. If the Bank of France bides its time, the return of good 
seasons will once more make France a creditor country^ and then 
she will be able to re-supply herself with gold without any 
violent exertions. But now to "begin a struggle would bo to add 
to tbe depreciation of silver, and to disturb the money markets of 
the world without much avail. We expect, therefore, that the 
Bank of France will continue to pursue the policy it has driiberately 
adopted, and that it will do nothing to make money artificially 
dear. The case of the United States is difierent. There is little 
doubt that the rest of tho world is indebted to iho United States. 
The exchangee upon London, Paris, and Berlin show that very 
plainly. And it follows, therefore, that, if the United States 
require gold, it will be in their power to take it. But we eau 
hardly think that the United States will require gold in the 
amount of tho past two year^ or anything like it. Between New 
Year*s Bay 1879, ^hen the American Kcisumption Act came into 
operation, and the ist of November, 1880, the gold and silver coin 
in the United States increased 47^ millions sterling; since tbe let 
of November lost there has been a very large import of gold firom 
France and England, the bulk indeed of the drain last year having 
fallen in the last two months of 1880, and during the banking 
crisis at the beginning of March there was another considerable 
import of gold into New York. Wo shall not, therefore, overstate 
if we set down the import of gold into tho United States fironA 
Europe since the ist November at another ten millions sterling^ 
and to this has to bo added the whole production of tho United 
States in the interval, not only of gold, but aleo of silver. Within 
the last years, therefore, the addition to the metallic moUsy 
of the United States has been at least 65 millions storiiog, and at 
the same time the whole of the paper which praviousfy formed 
the sole currency of the country has remained in droulation. Tho 
65 millions are, therefore, a net addition to the money of the 
countiy. It would seem, consequently, making foil allowance for 
tho growth of wealth, the devetopment of trade, and the inflation 
of prices, that the currency requirements of the United Statai 
must by this time be nearly satisfied. It is true, howeva^thsi^ 
of all the frold that has hm exported from Europe to the Unitea 
States in the post two years, not a penny has returned. It seems 
to fdllow that> large as the drain has been, it is barely suffirieul 
for the ordinary trade reqnirements of tbe countiy, and, eoose» 
qtt0ntly, mttst be insuffident for times of extrsordmoiy cbniandi 
such SB when the crops are being moved. But it is to be borne 
iamihd that a large portion of the gold which has bean taM 
from Europe for the United Btates has been lelked up in lha 
Treasury. The Treasury has beeniefuiidiagHs debt at lower rataaof 
interest, and, to do so suoeesififlly, has been kerning in rsaante 
enough of money to meet anydemanfo that might be nteie j^poil 
it for the payment of principal hy those who lecaesd to aooept riil 
lower rate! of interest But these refonding onentioBs are now 
coneludedf and the T^reaauiy has to- pay belbfe the let of Oetehir 
19 millions etorling of debt The dtewnramentof so taqnenea w 
sum mnet toww the valae of mon^ in the graett dtraii «l thh 
United dtatee, end must go fltf to flfl up whatem valfo tIriteMy 
still be in the caxnmf* Xiiify, it is to be yetdliieted>riiaitEliM)^ 
pean holders of 5attd upteoant. bond* te a liege^eniiMdrofoitflte 
aooept the teductloh of Bitoteit to ||^per eettt'r 
about 7 mulione storlittg^triiheee bondehagi- ih eto ef df oiw aelfow 
York; and the ^alne of dram fo dirato^te 
oth^ wotdi, lira uhfopd 
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iMt jm, b to my, tmotmt to ikbout x 5 millioiM itex^ 
UBgi iha M»noe due to ilft tJnitad. Siates would Jbe roduced to 
«b>ixt 8 xniUions aterling’, or yery little more than half what it^was 
thb time bit ywx. For aU these reasons, and others which might 
tie fltontlodild, think it’ extremely improbabb that the demand 
toroid Dm Cm United Btatea will oeayly reach the bvel of the 
PM»vtoX'iintdmxia« . 

^^^nbiX|[;^h2e?er pmnt of ^ew we look at the matter, then, we 
tob jio teaeoii to expect a disturbance of the money market hy the 
^tibtowals of gold for Italian aceonnts, though they will, of 
bourto, make money dearer. The withdrawals in themselves are 
y ’i^kihall to cause dbturbance, and the drain to the United StatM 
titif autumn u almost sura to he much smaller than it has been in 
hls^t years. It b true that the stocfis of gold in the chief banks 
bt, Biirppe, especially in the Bank of England and the Bank of 
$Woe, are much smaller than they were a year ago. But, on 
bther h^nd, it b to ho recollected that a raising of the rate of 
dbcfount would quickly bring large amounts of gold to both 
bii^s. The gold dfroulatiDg in France is still of very largo amount, 
iUd the Bank of France, were it to set about doing so in earnest, 
Codld yery speedily get in large sums from that source. So, again, 
the Bai^ of Englimd could collect much gold which is now held in 
vexioua pboes throughout the United Kingdom, were it to stand 
ttl need of it. Furthermore, a slight rise in the value of money in 
l^ope would tend to stop the dinia to the United States. It is 
tdways to he remembered that gold is sent to the United States at 
a considerable cost, both for carriage, for insurance, and for com- 
mbsion, and that unless it can be employed in the United States, 
so as to coyer this cost, and to yield a larger profit than would be 
obtained for it at home, it will not be sent. Every rise in the rate 
Of discount here, therefore, unless it is counterbalanced by an equal 
rise in New York, must tend to check the outflow of gold; and 
were the rate of discount to rise to 4, or at any rate to 5 pur cent., 
It would be almost certain to stop the drain altogether. Indeed, if 
there wore to be really dear money in London, \ve elioiild have gold 
coming back from New York instead of going thither. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 

W ITH the exception of owners of horses and those who are 
professionally interested in racing, few people, generally 
speaking, care to frequent racecouTsos between Goodwood ami 
Boncoster. This year, however, the two-yoar-old racing had been 
exceptionally interesting. There were two or tliree batches of 
twO'^yearoolds that had shown themselves to be within a few 
pounds of each other, and there seemed to he every prospect of 
representatives of these groups meeting at Lewes. Many people, 
therefore, who wore staying m the neighbourhood of Goodwood 
found it worth while to remain within roach of Brighton and 
Lewes for a few days longer. After the heat of London, a fort¬ 
night on the South Ooast is far from unpleasant. The bulk of 
the racing at the Brighton meeting, which iutorveues between 
Hoodwooa and Lewes, is not always of a very exciting character, 
most of the stakes being locU, Plates; but, nevertheless, there are 
sometimes good races at Brighton, ns it is worth the while of owners 
to keep their horses a week later in the South when once they 
have taken them to Goodwood. 

Racing men bad an opportunity of haying some yearlings on the 
Saturday between Goodwood and Brighton at the ‘Sandgato Stud 
flicm. Twenty-four well-bred yearlings were brought out for sale. 
On the whole, they were considered a good-looking lot, and they 
were by such sires as Hermit, Adventurer, Macaroni, Kingcraft, 
Rosierucian, and Paganini. The tirst lot only realized 25 guineas, 
und tile last went for 30, but a colt Hermit was sold for 950, 
and another by the same sire made 700 guineas. The average of 
tiie entire sale was a trifle over 250 guineas, which was not bad, 
rtthongh it was nearly 50 guineas short of the averages obtained 
this year at the sales of the Mardon Deer Park and Cobham 
yearlinga. 

> On the opening day of the Brighton meeting, the Brighton 
Stakes was won by Thunderstruck, a three-vear-old that had won 
tiwee'races last year. Blackthume, who nad been third’ iu the 
0 ^wood Stakes, was second, and the unlucky Lansdown was 
tklxd* There was a beautiful race on the second day for the 
Ooingdeui ‘Welter Handicap. Kowlston was the favourite, hut ho 
Wtoinot even placed. The race was fought out between Knight 
^-rBmgUey, Telescope, and Goggles. Just at the last, Oanuon 
nentoiyed to get Telescope's head in front of his two adversaries, 
ui^lio tan n dead heat for second place. Two excellent races 
Jtitowedi and then came the Brighton Oup. We fear that our 
waders will consider our racing articles of this season little more 
than ohzonioies of the vamies of Peter, but we are compelled to 
laUade to them again. It is sincerely to bo hoped that this may 
be the ket occasion tor some time to come that wo may have to 
the horse’ls name, for such an evil-dispositioned beast would 
•kattf ke^ out of training. Yet Peter has run in so many im- 
povtoBbtoeee tide year that aU racing historians have been obliged 
to'#to(froquiDt accounts of his proceedings. Three horses were 
to itgn aguiuit him tor the Brighton Oup, but the only one 
^feak^iicMBd at idi likely to beat him woa Exeter. His former 
jiMUtoiiBttixri wm anytidDg but toxgotten, bnt nevertheless only 
.iiato^otoaa laiA igainat him, while 12 to lo wm laid against 
'Bmlir. > TUi was certainly a ysry fine distinction, but it just 
ctiaddisM Pstor-M flist faeouxits. As Aielier was not rid^, 


and Cannon’s services were claimed Iqr Prince Soltskoff, W^od 
was edtrusted with tbe nneaviable tw of riding theevudoen 
Exeter jumped away with the lead, followed uy Eurus and 
Whilst, while Peter brought up the rear. They had eoarcely 
run two hundred yards when fhe usual thing happened, Peter 
pulled, himself up with a jerk, and threw up his heels. Wood 
then showed some good jockeyslup, for he resolutely set the 
^oAe going again, and was soon saUing away in pursuit of the 
three leading horses. There was a great disitance of ground to 
bo made up, but Peter now appeared to be in tbe best of humours, 
and he swept over the course so freely and courageously that 
Whisht and Euros were both caught up and passed in less 
than half a mile. Exeter was now leading by something like 
seventy or eighty yards, but Peter kept gradually reducing this 
distance, until, at the top of tbe hill, there were only about thirty 
or forty yards between them. There seemed to be scarcely any 
doubt now that there was to be a repetition of Peter^s clever 
performance in the Ascot Royal Hunt Oup. He never had seemed 
to be running better, and as he came down the hill he lessened the 
gap between himself and Exeter very rapidly. At the foot of the 
hill he was but three lengths behind, and was yet apparently 
pulling hard. Bossiter was now hard at work on Exeter, who 
was running very like a beaten horse. Suddenly, to eyeryTOdy’s 
astonishment, Peter began to flag, whether . from ' temper or 
fatigue it is hard to say, while Exeter plodded gamely on, 
and passed the winning post ten lengths in advance of Peter. 
Eurus was third, about a hundred yards in the rear of Peter, and 
Whisht trotted in some time afterwards. Exeter has Men a useful 
racehorse, having won a good many valuable prizes. His first saco 
was in the Derby won by Sir Bevys, and he was third in the 
St. Legor to Rayon d’Or. * lie is a grand specimen nf a horse, and 
he stays well over a long distance under heavy weights. The 
Brighton Cup day ended with a dead heat between a conplo of 
two-year-olds ridden by Wood and Cannon. These were Resin 
the Jiow and Vale. The former, who was giving, weight to his 
opponent, had already won three races out of live this season, 
and lie had been placed in each of the races iu which he 
had been defeated. On the last day of the Brighton meeting 
ToaBtmnster won the Stewards’ Cup in a common cantor by 
half a dozen lengths. The unlucky Evasion ran second'; but 
Ghcvronel, who had won several races this season, ran unacoount- 
ably badly, after making the running in the early part of the 
race. Three closoly-coutested races followed. Bookers had to 
bear a terrible disappointment in the Cliftonvillo Plate, for White¬ 
chapel, on whom they had laid tlie long odds of 9 to 2, was 
beaten by the 14 to 1 outsider Uaydonc. 

The Lewes meeting began on the Friday. A large field of 
thirteen two-year-olds came out for the Great South of England 
Breeder a two-year-old Stakes. The Peine de Ooeur colt was the 
favourite. This colt had run three times without getting beaten. 
At Worcester, in tho Coventry Stakes, he had given 18 Ihs. to 
Qnydeue, the hero of tho lost race mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph. At Sandowu he had beaten Executor, who had been a great 
many lengths behind liim in the valuable Biitish Dominion two- 
year-old Stakes, yet now Executor, against whom 14 to 1 was laid, 
beat the Peine de Coeur colt by a head. The most interesting nice of 
the Friday at Lewes was the Astley Stakes for two-year-olds. Last 
year this had been tlie best race of the season, live horses having 
boon within a head of oacb other at the finish. Now only five com¬ 
petitors came out lor it; but among these was Lord Stamford's 
Geheimnis8,a brown filly by Rosierucian, who had won four races, 
and had never yet boon beaten. One of her opponents was 
Mardon, whom she had beaten with great ease at Btochbridge; 
hut he was supposed to have improved greatly riuce hU previous 
contest with Gebeiraniss, and between iStockbridgo imd Lewes he 
had run within half a length of Kermesse for the July Stakes, 
both Dutch Oven and St. Marguerite being behind him. It may 
he remembered that Dutch Oven subsequently won three races, 
one of which was tho Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, in which 
she boat both Kermesse and 8t. Marguerite." It seemed not 
unlikely that Marden, Kermesse, St. Marguerite, and Dutch Oven 
might be within 4lbs. or 5lbs. of each other; and, if the Stock- 
bridge running was incorrect, it appeared p^issible that any of 
the four might be as good as Geheiiuuiss. Marden was only 
to carry 1 lb. penalty, whereas Geboimuiss was penalised with 
4 lbs.; so it seemed reasonable enough that Mq^en should bo a 
good second favourite. Isabel, a winner y,f several races, was 
the first oft^ but Sir Frederick soon took up the ruuning, and 
kept it until they had ran half-way down the hill ll^en 
then took the lead, and ran very well, with Gehtimniss in 
attendance at his heels, Isabel and Foxglove following pretty 
closely. In tbe dip it was evident that Marden and Gweimniss 
had completely beaten the rest of the field. A stri^gle theu be^n 
between the leading pi^, but it was of short duratioDifor Qohoim- 
nisB passed Harden withodt much diflioulty and won very easily 
hy a length. When the ease with which Geheimiiiss won the 
Astley Stakes is considered in conjunction with her other victories 
there can bo no doubt that on public form she is the best two-year- 
old that has been out this seasan. Between the Sussex fortnight 
and Doncaster, comparatively tow people will core to trouble their 
keads very much almut rlcing; it is therefore very satisfaotoiy to 
have had the Midsumnier two«yearK)ld form to a great extent un¬ 
ravelled before the beginnin^of what may be called tbe seooiid part 
of the racing season. Duniig the autumn it is possible that some 
fresh two-year-old may come out and eclipse ail the «<^>'k*er pe^ 
formers. Students of two-year-old running can scmwly have »«*• 




to iiotJoo ibot otlKtoiUUao htTo AtetiagtdfM ihoa^Mlvei voit In 
ib^tn^78»^old;W^ thon oolti. 

>«ni linve Intd inok on oxitm^naW iufskeMldii of flying 

OQO ia tef^ptod to do&bt wlnther »he idlpwanoe ftr atafnt^pntrat* 

made to *twoirjoar-<old ftniW my not!» vtcnAy^. BtaxOs noj 


is m^e, of the emotions of the crowd asaembled to see the 
renni^tt off. So also the scene in the convict prison auflfera 
from ^bat seems the belief of the authors that to make a 
good^BM^drama all that is necessary is to bundle together as 
ma&y efftf tiVe set scenes as they can think of without any refer* 
ence^to <|wesioa or action. There b action of a sort in the convict 
scene; *tno oon^ta ulk in much as convicts do walk in in real 
lifer ope of them benavos as no convict ever would be allowed 
to behave; ir deputy-^vemor behaves as no deptity-governor 
has even* behav^; and there ia a land of scrimmage at the end, 
•which is 4>nly too true to real convict life. But, so far as we 
can aea, tlptaing really important to the progress of the play 
eomee wf eti^/hb; nor is it, ptf baps, surprbmg that uothiog 
^uld o{ anything in a piece the hero of which b sen¬ 
tenced tb *pc«id lervitnde for having oco^ad a forged bill. Per¬ 
haps in the n&t Brurv Z^me pbce (we cannot ^i^ify youth by 
iSbe nametd melodrama) we ttay find a person sentenced to death 
Ibv beipgaa invoUmtaiy bailee. 

It b a pity that a piece so had ifi all ways as Touth should sue- 
plecs which was so good in many ^ys as Tho World. To 
^ddmite the aeting of such a psoductlon a (dagnlarly good 
oeaa|iatiy wbdld be absurd. All that can be done with the inco- 
hslNMit nihfaish provided ibr them to l^eak b done by the players 
iii»wadMsd«tl>nuy Lane. WbStherit was nmiary to have 
iU^ dmu^ or imygbo]^ to speakit may be'dodnsdi 


The seqond day of the Lewes meeting b one. of the very 
finr Satnimys in the year on which there b any racing of 
Smpoitanee. As much as 2 to i was laid on Marden for the 
Priory Stakes. Last weelf we noticed that Oarlyle, after being 
first favourite fur a two-yosr-old race at Goodwood, had run 
absolutely bst of the four competitors; but it was his first race, 
and, after all, there was not three-quarters of a len^h between 
the four hones at the finbh. Cannon, who was riding Carlyle, 
oomplaitaed of the riding of Archer and Wood, who rode the 
second and third in the race, and the stewards so far credited 
hu ci^plaint Asto reprimand the accused, so it b not improbable 
that Oarlyle mj not nave had a lair chance. Now Carlyle started 
for the Fnory Stakes at Lewes, and; after a very severe race, he 
beat Ilfarden by a head. Lady Emily, who beat Isabel at New¬ 
market, fun afiead heat with hiarden for second plafio. This per¬ 
formance^ the^nart of Lady Emily was tho more creditable, 
because both Cvlyle and Marden had an allowance of 4 lbs. The 
finish, for the Priory Stakes was one of the prettiest that has boon 
nsenthlsseasdu,' 


f TUi: THEATRES. 

1 ^ 0277127 . play lately produced at Druiy Lane Theatre, is 
• •gomewnat disappointing as a succe&aor to' 7 'Ae Tf^o;/«/, which 
was. the work'of the same authors, Messra. Ilnrrb and Meritt. 
'Tbn •Termor nroduction was defiantly but legitimately melo- 
drath^o. It consbted of a series of striking situations every one 
of had been used in some former piece on some former occa¬ 
sion. ' The art was to string them together with a coheroot and 
tolling, if not veiy probable, story, and this was done with 
signal success. In youth the ellort has obviously been to 
devise loss familiar but equally striking effects, and if there b 
nothing really new in presenting a huge “ practicable ” ship, or a 
battle-scene, or a moving panorama on the boards of tho theatre, 
it may be conceded that at least one of the effects just referrad 
to is put before the public with some originality in invention 
and success in e^cution. This is the departure from harbour 
of a troop-ship,'* of which, of courso, only a portion is seen, the 
stage manager's art being devoted, with much skill, to sug¬ 
gesting the huge bulk ox the unsocu part. Unluckily, this par¬ 
ticular scene is marred by some odd blunders which could have 
been easily avoided. Tho Colonol of the departing regiment, 
fqr *instance, wears spurs, and the Major is allowed to be 
grossly insubordinate without rebuke, while the diummors, whoso 
number seems excessive in comparison with the fighting strength 
ofnhpgiompany, beat their drums with white drumsticks. The 
ba^ti!;8Cene, which follows close on this, might have been made 
A sii^ularly effective piece of work; but, unfortunately, the hand- 
t6-mmd conibat which succeeds a profuse employment of powder, 
and uTOn wtich the curtain falls, comes very tardy ofi. Fur effects 
of this" kind trained actors," in the most technical senso of the 
word, ares needed; and* the comparaea who appear Wu the stage 
of Drury Lane as struggling Afghans and Englishmen ore, it must 
be Sjfiid, hardly equal to thmr ta^. Few things, perbap, are more 
difficult to manws with success than a stage fight; but a better 
rpguk might htJm been secured if leas attention h^ been given to 
the Auall-arms supplied, as the adveribementa tell us, by a well- 
known firm, and more to the training of the supers whose mimio 




* BOLUj^ SEVEN TEAKS IN SOUTH 

0 mMmoB and frequfljit bava bean &6 Juumm ol^nloMtidb 
C O in Africa of late that t^**Deric Oontment* u ragid|y bdkV! 
its mysterious chorseter, and becoming fa mi l iar to the gatmfibtt 
and to the ordinary reader of boolm of traTcL South Affioa»,( 
better known than the eential portion of the eontlaeSt^ baa 
I acquired a fresh and absorbing interest in oonieqoenoe of ve4Kr 
events there; so that any work wbieb oontributes more aBCfdfilyil 
information about the country b sore of a weleome at the KreetiE 
time. Or. Holub s book has many daims to a good reoeptionT 
for it supplements the pioneer worlc, which has been already done^ 
by scientific investigation, and it is the work of a thorough entbu# 
Blast for his subject. Dr. Holub b a young Austrian physician, 
who, having been In youth fired with a deure for African explo¬ 
ration, steadfastly set before himself this object, and haasaooeeaed 
in carrying it out, in spite of pecuniary and other dbadvantagae. 
When he arrived at Port Elizabeth, and hod paid the duty on nie 

g un, bo found himself the possessor of a single half-sovereign; 
ut some letters of introduction which he had brought witii him 
procured him a hospitable reception, and he ultimately settled 
down as a medical man at the Diamond Fields. Hb preliniinaxT 
journey thither, across the Orange Free State into the TrsnsvaaL 
i IS described with the minute accuracy of a thorough observer and 
I an enthusiastic naturaUst. He also telb us much about the Boen, 

' and of tho wonders they perform in bringing down the springbock. 
in huuling which they have acquired a dexterity with the rifle of 
which our poor fellows in tho late war had but too sad on expe¬ 
rience. The traveller himself, anxious as he was to add to hb 
natural history collection, does not appear to have been very sue- 
cessful as a sportsman, at least with larger game, and he lelatea 
most naively o\or and over again bow he stalked an antelope or 
herd of baboons and missed them after all. On one occasion he 
contrived to shoot himself through the hand. 

The Doctoi's prospects at the Diamond-fields seemed ac first 
dismsi enough, but fortunately for him, a person to whom he had 
brought A letter of introduction happened to be sick, and a suo- 
cesslul cure of his new-found friend soon led to a practice. As 
this extended he was enabled to exchange his tumlue-down hat, 
with old boxes to serve os cbiurs and sheeting for window, for 
a somewhat more commodious dwelling; but, so bent was be 
upon carrying out hb original pbn, that he continued to practise 
the most rigid economy until he was at last in a position to buy 
a waggon and other requisites and set out upon hu travels. The 
account he gives of the Diamond-fields themselves is interesting; 
but not unlike those of the mining communities of America with 
which Bret ilarte has made us familbr. The chief interest of the 
book lies in its descriptions of the flora and fauna, and we learn 
much that is new and startling about the numerous varieties of 
noxious beasts that infest the countiy. We aie accustomed to 
such startling revebtions of science that it is not safe to 
question any statement made by a scientific man os to the 
pbenumena he may come across in his investigations; l^t we 
must confess that some of l>r. Holub s anecaotes of anim^ 
requite a severe application of the faculty of faith. Hb baboons^ 
for instance, show a craft and intelligence that b absolutely 
uncanny. They are always on the look out, and if a field or 
garden bo left unguarded, they at once break through the hedgea 
and devour the crops. They will even watch until a shepherd 
b for a moment absent from hb post, and will then seise on 
the lambs and rip them up to get at the milk whiifa they 
have just been drinking. Most of the snakes of the country, 
too, “mean venom," and are most dangerous creatures to come 
across. Dr. Holub counted no less thw seven distinct speides 
of the cobra. Of these, two at least have .been known to 
make unprovoked attacks upon human beings, and a case oame 
within the author's own notice where the reptile actually followed 
some Kafiir children who won running away from it, and, on 
their slackening speed, bit one of them in the heel, oanring death 
in a quarter ul an hour. Another kind suspends itself ly the tail 
with its body hanging down as straight as an assegai, and waits 
to attack any man or beast that may pass by. Since it b of tha 
same colour as the fotiags by which it b surrounded, it b, ts 
may be imagined, a very insidious foe* The native antelope tcap^ 
oontisting of a poboned javelin suspended in a siinilar manner and 
easily released by running against a rope which b stretched aaoas 
tiie opening in a hedge, b also a aouroe of no small fiaogsr far the 
inex^rienced traveller. The ring-neck snake will curl itself 
around the hind leg of a cow and suck the milk from the aal^b 
udder until it is satiated. 

Of all the author's own sacapss faom death ly water or the 
want of it, by fire, men, enlmab, nt rsptilsia Ac., one of the 
narrowest was perhaps uom mud, in whioh he was stuok fait 


when trying to toid a rivet alone, and was in immiuent danger ol 
suffocation. Another time he swallowed some temptiiig^oshiiig 
fruit, and found that he hid taken mun vomioa, the residt hsiitt 
poisoning, from which he with difficulty leoovcfad. Judgtedkom > 
fib description^ sa well as faom the weodouta which 
them,South AfaicaI sa veritahlalotus kad; alia 
and resjfc; hut dm/tk laths avatywhsas 
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to he egidii nt up iit; 

and in time hud mede enother 700?. or 




I moxe started off for the interior. The country ^ 
' thil Iwond the Tnnsraal hordengMd ie divided U 
U kPgMus, ail of Ivhich, with 1 |b manneMradhuitoms |r 
r rulers an^peopl^ Dr. Holub ^sEnbes in a pleasant and ^ 
ig style. On this journey alio he bad some thrilling^ 
^wmsKgA, being nearly caught up. with his waggon full of gun- 
; jpwder tad cartrid^s, by the flames of a burning steppe over 
\w|aflh he was travwing. 

.^/vEKing Montana's capital a community of native Christians 
and it ia^th interesting and instructive to ro^ the 
n^unt of their struggles against, and determined opposition to, 
the heathendom around them, reminding one of the story of the 
/jttly Ohurehes at the commencement of Christianity, montsua 
imiited on the ** bathn ba lehuku,” or ** people of the word/’ as 
the converts are called, taking part in the time-honoured cere¬ 
mony ofkthe reed dance j this ie performed hy a number of men 
who walk in procession through the town blowing upon reed- 
pipes with such vehemence that nearly always some of them 
drop down dead during the progress, or subsequently die from 
the acute emphysema of the lungs brought on by the exertion. 
The Christians refused this demand, as well as another summons 
to Join in some ceromonieB connected with nun magic *, and the 
^ King, unable to reduce them to obedience, rushed into the little 
IS church with a long knife and cleared the building. At len|rth the 
converts so increased in number, and were obviously so much more 
thriving and industrious than the rest of the Dechuanas, that 
Montsua laid aside his opjposilion, and even encouraged the spread 
of the new faith. It is clear that, whatever may be the case else¬ 
where, missionaiy efforts have done wonders lor Africa. In the 
kingdom of Khame their influence has been so great that tho young 
potentate has prohibited tho importation of brandy into his 
dominions, and a real and progmssing civilization is springing up 
among the native tribes under his authority. 

The native Bechuana method of doctoring is efficient, but cha- 
rRCteristic:— 

In disorders such as t^7>hu8 and dysentery endorifics sre the remedy most 
frequently exhibited. The patient is made to lie down in bis best fur 
jacket, or in n warm woollen sliawl. bought probably for the. occasion, and 
when the medicines have done their work, tho nyaka reappears and carries 
otf the garment to bury it. The patient muy be rejoiced nt having the dis¬ 
order so eftectually carried out of tho houso; hut if, when convuleseeiit, hn 
should happen to see the doctor's wife parading tlic village in his jackal- 
skin, or in Uie conifurtsble shawl, he would never venture to hint at its 
restoration. 




-’ji—and hllM ono* 


JLAioiis’^ 

1|Pooa t gift, vnfbrtnnat^y far 
seoondshntiVr ^ 


fell inba fhe river. Xtmyr 

_ ..’ounded two illSrs. Chll induced the right wing of tho* 

herd to retreat $ llht the mat& body tfbpt their ground, and the left ftaak,. 
moreover, assumed the aggressive, and commenced pelting us soylgprously 
with the Stones that, rem«'mbering thst 1 had only one cartridge left, L 
considered it far more prudent to witlidruW than to riin the flak of a 
hand to hand encounter. Accoifltngly, we retired, most Ignoroiniously de> 
feated. 

» * 

Another incident which shows more than any other ttajdangors- 
and difficulties of African travel was the loss of all his oraga tad 
valuables by the capsizing of a canoe when the Doctw him¬ 
self was on the eve of a serious attack of fever, ptis ufftow^ 
accident brought his e.Ypioration to a close much sooperdhaii no ' 
had intended, and was a source of great disappointment to him. ' 

Dr. Holub's estimate of h^nglnnd is very flattering, but he uiipha 
it far from desirable that Great Britain should extend'tar colonial' 
possessions in Sduth Africa. On the other hand, hede^sjtmuch)' 
bettor for the interest of trade and for tho ultimate openii^ up of 
the continent that one or more Oommissioners, du^ anthorized,. 
should be maintained at the separate independent^natlve Oepvts^ 
arms and ammunition being, of coarse, excluded as axtielek of 
traffic. He pays a graceful tribute also to Oolonel WinpOflT^hdso 
able administration and prompt measures saved the English colony ^ 
of Griqualand West at a crisis of most terrible dangpr. An exdhieni: 
likeneoS of tho (Colonel is given amongst the illustra|^D8 ofTthe. 
book. Seldom has such a journey been undertaken against sdich s. 
advantages, and few travellers have proved tbemselye| more 
for the task than Dr. Ilolub, whose tact and modiSration, nq less 
than his scientilic knowledge and habits of observatita, emidtatly^ 
quality him for the work of exploration. He is abourto retujrd^ 
the African continent, and it is to be hop^ he will do nflfta' 
time under conditions which will enable him to oontinal^ie' < 
groat services to geographical science. | 

The pictures are not always accurately placed or described!^ in 
the book. One, for instance, which is called ** Hymnas among the* 
Cattle,” should bo called an attack by wild dogs, Cbttis pietuif on 
the cattle; another animal which is described as a tiger is ob- 
vioinly a leopard. The work, however, is in every way a meet 
interesting one, and a valuable addition to a library of travd. 


King Sechelo, another of the nionarchs of the country beyond tho 
Tranevaal, is an interesting study, and seems to live in a quite ' 
luxurious English style 

** Morena (King),*’ anid the Doctor to him, “ when I was only thirteen 
years old 1 raad your iiamo in Nynka Livingstone's kotik. I little thought 
that I should over soo you and speak to you ; far more surpriNing is it to mu 
to find myself drinking tea in your palace.” The King, although ho btill 
practised rain magic, had hecouie familiar with some ]>as9ngea of Scrijdurc, 
and said with a sanctimonious air, ” His Ways are ]i:ist finding out.” 

Sekhomo, ruler of the Bamangwatos and father of tho Khame just 
mentioned, was a very different sort of person to his son, whom 
he more than once unsuccessfully attempted to murder. Dr. 
Holub had some visits from this monarch with his council of 
** black crows.” 

When lie arrived Sekhomo would keep on shaking my hand, while his 
factotum, who could spimk Dutch, would be perpetually begging for some¬ 
thing In his master’s name. The King at other time.H would stand with his 
arms akimbo, his myrmidons squatting around him m a Hetnicirclc, and imi¬ 
tating everything be did ; if ho laughed, they laughed ; if lie gain'd, they 
gaped I if ho yawned, they yawned ; and one day when his Mnlvstv tmrnt 
his mouth with some tea that was too hot, they all puckered up their I'm-eii 
as if they likewise were experiendng the pain ; when ho turned to go 
homo, they zoie and followed him in single fife like a flock of geese. 

Betumed fo Dutoitspan, the Doctor found himself in the same 
pecuniary diQlcultiea as before; but, after the same struggles and 
the same sparing, he at length again found himself in a position to 
undertake another journey. 

This third expedition was the realization of his hopes and anti¬ 
cipations, for he was at length to become an explorer in the full 
sense of tho word. He hero advanced far into the Zambesi 
country, and succeeded in reaching the Victoria Falls. Although 
the travels of Livingstone have made us familiar with this district, 
1 ^. Holub has muon that is new and interesting to tell us; and 
some, at least, of the country explored by him is new. The enlight- 
enadmleof Khame, who had now defeated and succeeded bis father, 
and through whose territory the traveller passed, gives good pro¬ 
mise for the future of AMca uud the capabilities of the negro races. 
This, journey was not nt all inferior to the others in point of in¬ 
terest and incident, while its results to gec^raphical and physical 
aoienoe were much more impdfrtant. Here, again, the fauna 
behaved in an unprecedented manner. Lions were met within un¬ 
pleasant abundance; indeed, in the valley of Panda ma tenka they 
** ran ataut lUce dogs.” In the Matabele country these animals ara 
eo crafty that sometimes a group of them institutes a sort of 
ba^ue, A few of them creep up and exhibit themselves to the 
they unnt to catch, thue scaring them back into tbe very 
duteb or^e imui boly that lurks behind ready to receive them.” 
Bippopgtiuni are^'ilso found in numbers in the rivers, and 
ft ftOiists|it of danger to the canoes, while crocodiles swaifti 


LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD.* 

A FBEXCII novel, which one can recommend to one’s 

of both sexes, aud of all ages, is not so common a treasure 
that it should pass without remark. Perhaps M. Anatole f^ranceja 
story, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard^ is no^ after lUl, a book to bo 
recommended to readers of every taste. Students who may jta 
led, by tho title, to hope that Sylvestre Bonnard, Membra 
rinstiiut, committed some novel sort of crime, or revived sdbi^ 
forgotten iniquity of Pompeii or Baim, will be seriously dis¬ 
appointed. M. France's book, it must be admitted, %iU only 
interest persons who take pleasure in exquisite simplicih^f sjfle^ 
in hnnnfoBS wit, in delicate pathos, in the melsnehuly ata huitaflc 
of a happy old age. it* Air. Pickwick bi^ written bis own 
memoirs, our idea of him would probably be very di^rflfti. 
from the picture traced by Dickens. A great many deductions 
must bo made before M. %lvestro Bonnard, who tala his 
story in M. France’s work, can bo described as a French , 
Pickwick. When ho travels, he does not lead abou^ a band of ' 
Tupmans, Winkles, Bob iSawyers, and Benjamin Alieva In, 
place of Sam Weller, he has an old tyrannical housmepw,. 
who has grown grey and dictatorial in his servioes He it agi- ' 
dieted, like Mr. Pickwick, to scientific studies; but his soienoo 
has nothing to do with a theory of tittlebats, and is only ridi¬ 
culous, as all science becomea ridiculous, when it b sapplaiited' 
by something a little newer, and a little mora true. But M- 
lionnard's heart is like the heart of Mr. Pickwick, as young, as 
benevolent as his, and this impulsive organ at last mads Mv 
Bonnard, as it led Mr. Pickwick, into a midnig^ ndd agaiW iy 
school for young ladies. It is true that M. Bomrd had no tark 
lantern. But his escapade was successful, and, at the dose of it, 
he, like Mr. Pickwick, is recorded to have run—a*«coDsidenlble . 
athletic feat when a man is over seventy. Thus, in essentiale/M.. 
Bernard is really o French parallel to Mr. Pickwick, ttaag;h^aU 
the ihrmcal element in the Euglish hero’s adventures is absent in 
the autobiography of the Membra de I'lnstitut. ^ . f. 

M. Bonnard’s memoirs afe divided into two parts. ,.Tke' tfitsi ' 
tells the story of his chase after a deriraUe manisc^pt; this 
second is more romantic, and conemyied with afliurs 'of. the 
heart. M. Bonnard, it must be sai^ was tarn about *1810. 
When be was a very young maa, a pupil at the £c 61 e 3 ea 
Ohartes, young men still ftM *• enfer et malfidicrion ” and wore 
velvet coats, and longv hidr after the manner of tjie tnid^& « 
ages. M. Bonnard's fauer bad bAn in tho Francb Admita^/ . 
tiU be was crushed by the reception Nepobon gave to bis 
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r^rt on the Englieh navy, rather unfortiinatelj presented ehnrdj^ 
after Trafalgar. M. Bonnard’s inatenud uncle had fired the 
last French cartridge at WaterldOi and his portrait, that df a 
ranliDg, ewearing, fighting Bonapartist, mth all’ths milita^ 
virtues and veiy few others, is admirab^ drawn. In his. ^out^ 
M. Bonnard had loved a young ladvi who married a rifil| Mipcer, 
named Noel Alexandre; hut this only interesta us pisehtud' It 
accounts for the celibacy of the hero an^ x^rdiis exmuSLfe detif 
lion to the tasks of editing oM Fxht^h poets and ^ting a 
historv of the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Pr&dir M. France is 
hiinsuf a scholar, and a well-known editor of old French texts. 
The knowledge he has acquired in learned work serves him ad- 
tnirably in his delineation of the old student, a contemporary of 
M. Paulin Paris]^ a man who thinks that his life has not Iweo spent 
in vain, because lie has painfully added some tiny cells to the gr^t 
coral island of our knowledge of tho middle ages. The quiet 
melancholy of a man who has seen all his good days pass, who 
has grown grey and blind among books, and, at the end, finds his 
labours look sd small, is one of the charms of this story. 

M. Bonnard's first adventure, as we said, is his chase after 
Ji manuscript. In his bachelor's rooms ho has a visit from a 
utarving little colporteur of cheap books, who lives with his wife 
4iod elmd in a dilapidated garret at the top» of the. house. 
M. Bonnard aends the poor fellow some logs for nis Christmas fire, 
does him othar services, meets his beautiful wife on the stairs, 
and forgets the pair when tho man dies and the woman goes 
wwi^. At this time the old bibliophile’s heart was set on a 
manuscript mentioned in the catalogue of tho books of Six Thomas 
italaigh, an'English collector. It was a fourtcenlh-ceutury MS. of 


' (he Golden Legend, with additional chapters on Saint Ferreol, 
•Saint Ferr^^ionJ Saint Germain, Saint Vincent, and Saint Broo- 
•tovde, with ^ a poem on the miraculous burial of Saint Germain 
•d'Auxerre. The legends, the poem, and the miniatures of the 
crowning orPiosorpine, and of tne Purification of the Virgin, were 
from the hand of the ** clerk, Alexander.” Now M. Bonnard, 
with his fox% years* work at the history of the Abbey of Saint 
Gefinpin, would have given all his economics for this manuscript. 
Eiglft^years passed when a Florentine catalogue arrived, with an 
•appendix on the whereabouts of various desirable books. In this 
Appendix the manuscript of Alexander the Clerk was said to be 
in the collection of M. Polizzi at Girgonti. To write to H. Polizzi 
was, with M. Bonnard, the work of a moment. Tho answer came, 
M. Polizsi could not lend his treasure, but would show it to M, 
Bonnard in Sicily. The onthusiastic Bonnard at once sot out for 
Sicily., In, Naples he made tho acquaintance of a beautiful 
Princess Trdpof, travelling with her husband in search of match- 
4)0X08, which they collected. They had obtained a unique sup- 

S 'eased matoh-ooi^ decorated with heads of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

ut the wild Princess^ who admitted that she sought in match- 
hoxe| nothing but obhvion of the past, was determined to go to 
’Girgenti, where there was a local manufacture. On learning M. 
Bonnard's name, she cut him as rapidly as she had sought 
hia acquaintance. The puzzled biblioplme met her again at 
Qirgenti, where his simplicity and kindness won her wayward 
■nijg^on. The sketch of the Princess, with her caprices, her dis- 
•saBsiaetion, her I'eal goodness of heart, is exquisitely drawn; and 
periiaps the finest passage in the book is the humorous description 
•of the hunt for MSiS. and match-boxes in tbe native city of 
Empedocles. Bonnard finds that the manuscript, with the minia¬ 
ture of tBe crowued Proserpine, has been sent to Paris, to tho shop 
PoliazA 8on. He confides his woes to the Princess, who has 
been more fortunate in securing a match-box with a head of 
EibpediOcloB. X^iually Bonnard returns to Paris, tries teihuy the MS. 
At an auction, is hopelessly outbidden, and despairs. But on Ohrist- 
mas Bay a child bnugs him a iiugo bdehe de Noolf which is opened 
.and* found to contain the card of the Princess Trepof, a huge 
bouquet of violets, and the famous manuscript. Tho old house- 
Aeepir^oguizes in tbe lady who drove tbe Utile boy to the house 
4fae wmow of Coccoz, the starving colporteur. The Princess 
Trdpof, late ftie widow Ooccoz, has not been ungrateful after all, 
though she did flee from M. Bonnard in Naples when his face re- 
^alied to her the old days of misery in a garret. A mere abstract 
tto incidents of the Btory can give no idea of the charm and 
brilfianee of the writing. 

An abstract, too, must fail to do justice to the second adventure. 
La f/h de CUmeniine, In this story M. Bonnard is a good deal 
•oldsTi Targing oi^eventy. At tbe house of some friends in the 
•country, Iw mostsV eanne, the daughter of his old love, CMmentine-T- 
•of GJdmenline who had married the rich banker, Noel Alexandre. 
M. AJexandilh had died a bankrupt, Clementine also was dead, 
and old Bonnard’s heart was touched by the ionocont unprotected 
youth-of^heir child Jeanne. His story, which he teUs with many 
digMssioDB lind with a pleasant garrulity, is often broken by ro- 
ilectiona on his own'learned old age.. He was sitting one day in 
one of the pubBo gardena^ when he neord three young fellowSi 
pupils of "the Ecole des Ohortes^ discussing their studies:— 

As<ta In, dit Boulmier, la iSbtico do Gonrjijod ? 
fioni medis^Je. ^ 

Oul, rdpendit GdHs; o’est e»ctT , 

. A«*talu, dit fiouhaier,I’nrflcle de Tajplaiy'do Larroque dans la Reeut ,| 

f ‘ a , 

• me dis-je pour la sccondo fifis. 

Ouit repondit Giilis plein tie chosea ' , 

. Ae-tu lu, dit Boidluicr, le tableau des abbayea^ bdnddibUaes an x6ao, par 
9ylveflixe Bonnard ? 

flen^mo la troiiibmt fob. 

Ma foi, son, rd^ndit UeUs. Bonnard eat tm ImbdcUe. 


Sc^^poor M. :]^foimar4>|:o had Jndt hsen oiMBLy lawsed fw Jhi 
samn young man’s MMOhs dh llioh^, weiri|hoiiBd irith intbc n 
hmy hearti Hit day was aver. He had eoma,liki oil mSon of 
lioienee, almoat ,to the yearn when ha eaemad an explodadf dd |n^ 
poator, a stumblin^block in the way of leandog. t ftgd .|m 
membered how, wm he was a lad,he had huwed dkd 

TOntem^ M^^ mjytbdojjjy who had drawn up cd^Ogua of the 

^ M. ^nnaxd natnrally Ak a fatherly interest in Jieannl^ ^ 
daughter of his old love Cldmentioe. But the nxdbrtunath Jeiuuie, 
whose character is not quite that of a romp or of av tagd au f, 
but whose courageous simplicity of nature is very well desadbad, 
had faUon among thieves. She had for guardian a soound^ ^ 
a lawyer named Mouche, and was a half-atHrved and greoW 
oppressed pupil teacher at the school of a Mile. Prdftre. As S^n 
as MUe.Prdibre learned that M. Bonmud, who seemed interested in 
her pupil, was a member of the Institute, she made the 
violent love to that unfortunate scholar. Bhe brought JeanndHo 
visit him in his rooms, and there of course Jeanne met the re¬ 
pentant Odlie, who had changed his mind, and came to oak for the 
loan of books and for assistance in hia studies. At longt^i, in- two 
most alarming scenes, Mile. Prdfore actually proposes to M. 
Bonnard, and introduces him as her betrothed to M. Mondhe. 
What a position for a student of seventy years of agel Many, 
perhaps most, would have been frightened into matrimony and 
the arms of Mile. Prdfbre. ** J'oi quelquefois eu peur dans ma 
vie, male je n'avais jamais dprouvtS un efiroi d’une nature aussi 
nausdabonde. Je ressontaisuneterreurdcoDurante.” M.Bonnard ex- v 
plained himself with an explicitness which made further mistake im¬ 
possible. He then fled away. But he now knew the nature of the 
people who had Jeanne absolutely in their power. Mouche, her 
guardian, ceased to pay for her board at the school. Mile. Prdftre 
treated her like Cinderella, locked her up alone and madp her 
sweep the floor and serve in tho Iritchen. Learning all this, M. 
Bonnard conceived a simple but sufficient stratagem, abducted 
Joanne, and thereby broke half n dozen articles in the Cede, 
ospecially 356 and 357. When the nature of hia crime was set 
bol'ore him, he defended himself but lamely, quoting from Bahize 
a decree of Childebert, at Cologne, in 593 a.I). He abo referred 
to the ordinance of Blois, 1579, to a capitulary of Cbarlemaguo, 
and to accustom of Brittany, suppressed in 1720. With these 
rules ho was well acquainled, but ho had never looked into the 
Code. Jeanne was lelt at the house of her friend, Mme, Gabry, 
and M. Bonnard retired to bis criminal reflections. How he was 
saved fl'otu the consequences of his crime, how ond in what 
studies be passed his latest years, what became of bis library, 
and all about tho future fortunes of Jeanne, must be read in his 
own memoirs, os edited by M. France. This latest editorial work 


labours, but has more general human iutorost than all the aixteenth- 
century French poems which he is likely to rescue from the limbo 
of manuscript. 


VERRABL’S klEDEA.* 

T he classical studies of our Universities, which have of late 
years been reproached with decay, bid fair to take a now 
loose of life and activity under tbe influence of the i^ern 
Bcicjitific treatment of arcbmology and philology. Two yesirs ago 
wo noticed tbe first instalment of a now edition of Fiudar by 
Mr. I'onnell, of which we shall be glad to see more. Now Mr. 
A. W. Vorrall, who has already taken his preliminary canters in 
two extremely ingenious essBys contributed to tbe Jaumai of 
l*hUolo(jy and the Journal of the IleUenio Society resjj^tively, 
comes forward to show us how much remains to be done^ and 
what he can do, with a play which is certainly not the least 
familiar among the works of the Attic tragedians. Hia readers 
will certainly be surprised, some of them may he shoe^, at 
number of new emendations of tbe text here proposedy amounting 
to thirty or thereabouts. The very familiarity of a text, how¬ 
ever, may enable many things to pass master which we should not 
allow to be genuine in a newly-ducovered document Nay, more, 
the ^Apularity of a play like the Medea may have been a dheot 
and potent cause of its corruption. We learn from the Scholiasts 
that tho actors did to their knowledge alter the text in 
delivery now and then; and we may w^ suspect that there has 
been mom work of this kind, beginningi perhaps, not many 
generations after the poet's own time, than the ScholtRsts 
Imew or could have known. Many of the variants commonly 
regarded as glosses may have been intended for the bene¬ 
fit of audiences, not of readers; many of the interpolerions 
are haidly explicable on any other supposition. If we tank 
of a manager in Gaul or Asia Minor producing an Athenian pliur 

r _Jj__ •_ui. _j_ 


are veiy much what we find in the existing text. Li»t the 
reader imagine, if he can, that for the text of Sfiakipeare we have 
to rely chiefly on tranmripts made by half-edneated pertohabl tbp 
eighteenth oentwy from prompter's oo{des of the BesUhnation 
p eriod. It is wy to see that the moat w 
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JETam^and i^Tad&eM,'Would ihre the wpnt in this w%y. Those 
leas ia vogue, if ui^aseiwed at all, would bo piesmed comparatively 
free from wilful tampering* Historical conjectures apart, Mr. 
Verrall has shown eonmusively in our opinion that there is yet a 
great deal to said on the teat of the tragedians, and of this play 
in particular; and he has further shown that the reconstruction 
of corrupt pass^ea lhav be undertaken witL^eater safety, tbouch 
withgmter apparent Doldnoss, by modorn^ilolof^ than by the 
C^eiswbrk in which editors of the oltt school indulged. The 
scholar of this day is not satished with adopting a reading that 
makes sense and metre. The problem is not to fill up a blank 
with something the poet might have written, but to iiscurtaiu what 
he write; and this is a question of fact to bo deterinined by 
e]i^enco, though the evidence is of a kiud which only experts can 
giv^due weight to. 

It is a very old canon of criticism that, as between an easier and 
a more difficult reading, the more difficult is to be preferred. The 
reasdn is that if tho genuine reading presented nothing unusual, 
there was no temptation to corrupt it; whereas- rare words or 
forms, unusual constructions, aud unexpected turns of thought, are 
readily corrupted by glosses intended to explain them, by the mere 
•blundering of scribes who do not understand them, or in the enso 
of plays (as we suggest) by deliberate recension for the stage. The 
critical work of the modern school depends to a great extent on 
the detailed application of such reasons, enlarged by the greater 
range of modern philological knowledge. A simple and fairly 
common case is that we hiid two dill'erent readings, A and 11 , 
both acceptable in themselves, and given by authorities of about 
equal weight; but A, let us say, is a rare expression, B is a 
common one of the same meaning. Here wo may bu sure that A 
stood in the original aud B is a gloss (or acting version?) which 
has displaced it. A case one degree loss simple is that wo find a 
reading B, which if it stood alone W'oiiid excite no saspicion, and 
a variant a which in itself is iiindmissible, as being repugnant to 
sense or metre, or both. Hero, it we can see that a is an easy 
corruption of an original reading A, and that 13 would bo a natural 
gloss upon A or ofihand correction of «, wo may restore A with 
nearly os much confidence as in tho first case. Nor will it abate 
our confidence if A is a word very seldom found elsewhere; fur 
it is just the words little known to comparatively modern actors 
and transcribers that are most exposed to corruption. Even if A ia 
not otherwise known to exist at all, but is known by the analogies 
of tho language to bo possible, and would give an appropriato 
meaning in the text, we may bo justified in hy])ulheticnlly replacing 
it. Aud our hypotbeaia will of course bo strengthened if we find 
that in other passages of the same or other authors the assump¬ 
tion of A as me original reading will resturo sense and metre to a 
notoriously corrupt passage or clear up some serious dilliculty. Mr. 
Verrall has moro than unco essayed this kind of recuji^stnictiori. 
Every such attempt must bo separately judged on its own merits, 
and some of Mr. Verrall’s will no doubt seem over-bold to tho 
majority of scholars. But wo are satisfied that tlio method is 
logitimate, and that it is belter to err on tho side of rashness in 
experiment than to spond labour in patching up forced oxplaun- 
tioDB of grammatical impossibilities. In many cases tho c[uubtiuu 
is really of this kind—Is it more probable that nn Athoniau poet 
wrote something very poor and bald, and to be construed ns (ireek 
only by charity, or that bo used an uncommon word which Inus not 
had the luck to come down to us, hero or (it may he) eisowhore, 
quite undefaced ? To resume, the di.stinguiBhing point of moderu 
criticism os represented by .Mr. Yerrall is, as wo said, that it is a 
science of observation and evidenco. The old-fashhmed scholar 
was quite happy if he made a conjt'olure which gave uu‘ accept¬ 
able sense, and was not wholly unlike some or one of the M»S. 
readings. 

But tho modern scholar does not allow theso facilo me¬ 
thods. He miglit say lo his predecessor, in a quite pos.iible 
case, Bomothiug like this True it is that your reading makes u 
pretty verse enough, aud might have conceivably led to the exist- 
uig rending a. But here are variants d and c, both of which are 
corrupt on the face of them, but neither of them explicable if your 
emendation had been tho original. Hore is a scholium difficult to 
understand with the text we bavo, and itself possibly corrupt, but 
showing, in any case, that what the Scholiast found in his text 
was something dilforent from what 3'ou propose. Aud hero, 
finally, is a reading (call it A) which does explain and harmouizo 
all the facts. The vai’iant b, which you rejected without consider- 
atiem as mere nonsense, points, when we comparo it with tho 
soholiam, to an archetype .r, from which, by a slight correction, 
wa have A* Then c becomos iutelli^iblo as a ^loss upon A, and a 
is a corruption of some oarly scribe s emendation of a badly made 
copy of It is that old emendation, or sometbing near it, not 
the.original text, that your hasty ingenuity has replaced.’* The 
processes of corruption and restoration are happily illustrated in 
Mr* Vcrrall’s Introduction by a demonstration on a few lines of 
Conuwi which the critical reader should see aDdnsousldor before 
ba^ocseds to pass judgment on. the editor’s dealings with the 

Wo may now select for particular mention some of Mr. VenalVs 
smendatioDS. On v. 32 he suggests d^tffro for d^iWo, which 
would be, as he says, ** a clear improvement” at the cost of very 
sli ght change. A few lines below (39) we agree with him that 
r^df, “I yiow that womans character,” is not Greek. 
The xestoration of the adverbial rgde makes all straight. The 
comiiaon lepding of 157, piij vopdo-croi;, ** do not be angry 

with Am for iv it ini^propxiAte and slrwdy under suBpioion. Mr. 


Verrall reads, again with a tricing change of letters, mwvdv rddt * 
Xapdtrtrav, ''The case is common; M not wounded.” V. 234 
IS emended so as to give on improved sense on the hypotbens that 
a repeated word has dropped from the beginning, and the MS. 
readings (none of which is admissible) represent confused attempts 
at filling tho gap. In 66S there is a conjectnre which we think all 
but certain, and which is a good example of Mr. Verrairs method*. 
The lino (addressed by Medea to ASgeus) is, as commonly read, 

rt fi* dp^KiXov y^e Otairitpbhv tordXqff } 

Now /oTrtXijv is the reading of one class of MSS., generally ac¬ 
counted the best, and in itself is acceptable. But other AlSS. 
give 2fcui/fir, an impossible reading, which no copyist can have 
derived from iardKrfg by any process we can imagino. The word,, 
niorcovor, is a much loss common one. On the other hand, toruX^r 
is just such a correction as would be made by an intolligent copyist 
who found Uavtit. Dismissing it, therefore, as a mere conjecture,. 
Mr. Verrall oxti'aets from impfis, by the change of one letter 
(Z for K), the original rending Ifdmv, which is far more pointed), 
and appropriate than eVroX^r. The meaning is, " Why did you 
sit as a questioner nt the oracle P ” In 737-739, a passage admitted 
on all hands to need some correction, Mr. VerraU’s reading-* 

Xdyoir dc trvpBiK kol 0tiop dwo/torof 
ye pot* &p KurructjpvKtv/JMra 

olfK dpTiaruio ■ 

gives a happy result with no violent change; tho innovations are* 
i/riXuff for 0(Xnr, and umtroio for Av widolo \ as for rnrtKqpuKvvfiara,. 
it i.s shown by tho scholia to be older than the iirucrfpvK«vp.a<np of 
oiir present texts. Tho sense is:—“ If you agree (not to give mo 
up) in words only, unbound by oath, you will be dofeneelres, and * 
unable to stand on equal terms against my enemies' demands.” 
This is exactly what tho context points to, but pre^ous con- 
jecLuros fail to supply. Another ingenious emendation of much, 
the same kind is oitered on yv. 909, 910, where we have hitherto 
read:— 

ttK^s yap opyat 0 tj\v TTotwirrffat ytPos 

yapovf napepfroXi^PTot dXXoiovs notrei. 

]^>1itors have seen that this cannot stand, for the genitive absohdo^ 
in this position is intolerable, and dAXotWr unintdligible, even if 
the word occurred elsewhere in the tragedians; but nothing sOf- 
tisi'actory has been proposed. Mr. Verrall reads naptpnoX&vn. 
oi/Xaiouff, accounting tor the corruption by tho stages—o-vXXatova 
(X being doubled by mistake, a thing otherwise known to happen 
in tho vory word o-iJXi/)—o-aiXXaiour—noXXoiovc. The word 
a-vXitlov (from (rvXai in a known special sense) would mean liable 
to he seized ns a p7'ize, contraband. Mr. Verrall translates, ** For 
it is iiiiiural in tho sex to show ill humour against a spouse when, 
ho traifics in contraband love.” In v. 1346, where the vulgate—• 

tp{)f aiaxp^n-oii sal reKPtop /lucu0uv«— 

is doubtful as <lreok,aiid pointless vituperation at best, Mr. Verrall 
gives Tt)(prfp for TfKPaPf a mild remedy, which is amply justified 
by its etl’cct:—Go, artist in villnny ” (nt(r;(po7r(»on- is analogoua 
to dt/dpcai'ron-otoy, «!il:c.) '' and murderess by trade ! ” In 1194 he 
reads cXdrrrfro—lapped up, devoured—for the moro than doubtful 
fXdpTrerOf which in Attic should mean, not blazed out,” as it 
here has to bo rondcred, but ''was illiuninnted.” In 1184 he 
ventures on introducing a compound verb of whose existence 
there is no direct evidenco; but bis reasons cannot be explained 
in a shorter compass than that of the rather long note 
which is devoted lo them. At v. 1243 a feeble and sus¬ 
picious line (os it stands in the common text after a gram¬ 
matical correction made by Elraslny) has been must ingeniously re¬ 
cast; but this conjecture, again, depends too much on the nature 
of tiio context to be exhibited here. Mr. Verrall’s note on 1317^ 
where he lets the te.vt stand, is very characteristic of his work. 
The line itself— 

rt rdadf KiPeTf /cdpapoxXevets irvXaff — 
is free from difficulty. But Aristopbanic and other allusions point,, 
as Mr. Verrall judges, to some unusual word of which trvXag is a 
gloss, m(jre or less resembling irrtf in sound. Tlii.s word, he sus¬ 
pects, was dfrdf; if Euripides used on-q as a rather daring poetio 
word for the lock of a door, wo understand how there was a 
.andle for pai‘ody, and Aristophanes’ satvS^p inStp (for 
KiMjru fcal poxXfvrd is at once fitted with its original point.. 

It must not bo supposed that Mr. Verrall's criticism is alwaya 
Innovating. To our mind it is conservative in jbe best sense, aa 
diligently seeking out even obscured evidences ofSvhat the author 
wrote and meant, and not letting explanations which are tempting 
by their apparent simplicity pass without strict proof. But it can 
also bo conservative in tho litoral sense. There is one passage ia 
a chorus (v. 836) which Mr, Verrall restores to a satisfao- 
tory conation with decidedly less departure from the MSSS. 
than any other editor. Nor must it be supposed (and perhapa 
this is more important) that Mr. Verrall’s edition ia a per¬ 
formance of mere verbal scholarship. On the contrary, it ia 
an example of modern scholarship aa opposed to the kind of 
learning which was niormy verbal. liot only tho reading 
and grammatical interpretation <}f the text, but the dramatic 
poiutB, the finer shades of meaning, and tho possible allusions to 
contemporary events and controversies, are carefully noted and 
'.worked out. Modern languagea and literature are freely drawn, 
upon for illustraiions, aud a parallel passage is even adduced from. 
Lohengrinf which to a commentator of tho older school would 
have appeared unpardonably frivolous. Aa specimens of Mr- 
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yemirs illustratiye work we may just refer to his remarks on the 
jfieouliar ethical meaning of duaBia (as want of feeling or con- 
eideration, not mere intellfictual ignorance), in Attic literature; 
nnd on the Ruripidoan uso of / 9 (or in the epecial sense of wealth, 
luxury, and of fiavxaiot to denote the cnnracter of a man of 
learning os almost oquiralent to aotpos, Mr. Verrall connects the 
passages whore this last-mentioned word occurs with an ingenious 
LypoSieiis os to Earipides’ connexion with the Ionic school of 
physica already propounded by biui elsewhere. 

FinoUy, we shall hazard two remarks of our own on the text. 
In yy, 401-^403, we read:— 

dXX* « 2 a' iitibiv iviaraoraif 

M^drio, /SovXruovcra sal ’ 

tptr' is TO dftrdy* wtf dyatv tv^vxias* 

The middle line of these three certainly adds nothing to the force 
of the passage, and is in strange contrast with the concise and even 
Abrupt character of the context. We grievously suspect it to be 
the work of an interpolator who thought Euripides bad not made 
it sulHciently clear tuat Medea was speaking to bereolf. Then in 
the speech of the messenger, describing the success of Medea's 
reugeanoe, which is full, be it noted, of unusual expressions, it is 
oaid of Creon’s death (▼. 1218):— 


8* dtriv^rj xat luBqx ^ tvofiopos 




U Seoliger's certain correction for owfonj. But is there 
nothing else amiss P ** *’^ 1 ' last,” is commonplace, and not 

Appropriate in this coutoxt. Medea's poison worked not slowly, 
• but swiftly, as we know from the rest of the speech. Now Mr. 
Verrali himself has shown elsewhero strong reasons for assuming 
the oxistQDoe of an old word (akin to xp^^^'^t ^ 

itself a rare but known word, to meaning pollution. 

What if Euripides wrote here 6* ** hU life was 

quenched in foul poison ” P The sense, wo think, would be more 
forcible than the existing text, aud much more in accorthiuce with 
the general character of the speech; aud the corruption (or sup¬ 
posed correction) to XP"*^ would be a matter of uotliiog less than 
Lertainty. 


SOME BOOKS OP GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.* 

T he Geography which Mrs. Lang has undertaken fur Messrs. 

Biviug^nf under the editorship of the Bov. M. Oreightun, 
and of which this volume is the first part, is on a soinewhut dif¬ 
ferent plan from any other with which we are acquainted. In 
taking the Brirish Empire as a whole instead of considering its 
separate parts as they occur in a survey of the did'erent continents, 
it may have had some predecessors; but none of these, we think, 
bos attempted the subject (|aite in tho same way. Mrs. Lang has 
neither adopted the catechism form nor the gazetteer form, but 
has mode what may bo called a kind of narrative of her book, a 
narrative divided into chapters aud sections, partly according to 
physical, and partly according to political, divisions. The book is 
particularly weU illustrated by bandy maps, which adjust them¬ 
selves to the divisions in the text, and thus make it eelt-containod. 
This, for lazy and unintelligent children (and the majority of 
children are both lazy aud unintelligent), is a matter of^ consider¬ 
able importance; and, eveu to those who are neither one 
nor the other, this grouped account of the whole Empire 
will probably give a much clearer idea of it than they 
would be able to manufacture for themselves ^out of the 
scattered materials supplied by the usual geography. The style 
is familiar without the elaborate puerility which some late 
writers have affected, and the author has shown commendable 
dHigence in meeting the exceedingly difficult prohlem of deciding 
what is and what is not the British Empire under Mr. Gladstone's 
Government.. The case of the Transvaal has been adroitly met. 
On the other hand, it is almost unavoidable that in such a coiw 
glomerate of statoments about matters of fact, each of which is 
necessarily concise, some slips in the matter of strict accuracy 
should occur, llarrogate is not on the Wharfe; Stamford is not 
iu Northamptonshire. That the Ohannel Islands have an English 
governor and a House of Assembly ” is incorroct, for there are 
two governors and two Houses of Assembly eutirelv independent 
ef each other. “ The cows for which Alderney is celebrated,” and 
which, according to Mrs. Lang, are reared on the tableland of 
that island,” are for the most part excusable creatures of her 
imaffination. The said tableland Is not much larger than a table* 
fdow; and ** Alderney cows ” is a conventional misnomer for 
Jersey and Guernsey cattle, which has the advautage of not hurting 
the feelings of either of the larger islands. These are not matters 
of much importance, however, and can be easily corrected in tlm 
future editions of what is likely to be a very useful book. It is 
une of the best specimens which we have seen of the new school 
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books, in 'krhich tlie mm is not to provide sometbtog craggy for 
the mind to exercise itself on. Some of iia may regret toe eng* 
giuess, but that is another matter. 

Mr. Stanford's capital series of County Guides has received two 
additions, Somerset and Hampshire. Both counties are capital 
examples of what may be called tho average English county, 
which has no particiihlfr show district (nnleas an exceprion must 
be made for the NewJForest in the case of Hampshire), and 
which yet is full enough of objects of interest to occupy any in¬ 
telligent traveller, whether on foot or not, for weeks and almost 
months. Both Mr. Worth and Mr. Be van are old hands at this 
kind of work, aud they do it in a thoroughly workmanlike manner* 
Perhaps Mr. Worth has a little tho better in the archmolo^i^ 
department (tliough it must be admitted that he is fortunaw is 
having the excellent proceedings of the county Society to quirry 
from). Mr. Bovan, on the other hand, is rather more predee in 
his pedestrian directions. We should have been glad, however, if 
the space which is taken up in the Hampshire llandbook by an 
inadequate sketch of the Isle of Wight, which, after all, obliges 
reference to be made to another volume of the series, had been 
given to the New Forest, which is rather summarily treated. A 
map of the latter on a larger scale would moreover have been a ‘ 
more useful thing than a plan of Winchester Cathedral, and iu 
the same way the plan of Wells Cathedral would have been ^van- 
tageously exchauged for a plan of Bristol, which is quite large 
enough, nnd labyrinthine enough, to require one. The^neml maps 
of the counties are also on too small a scale to be of much prac¬ 
tical use. These, however, are all tho faults that we can find, and 
some of them are faults for which the authors cannot be justly 
held responsible. In judicious choice of routes, in thoroughly 
quartering over the ground, and in abundance of detail about each 
place meutioiied, the two volumes more than keep up the credit of 
the excellent series to which they belong. • 

The Jiook of lintiok TopogrnjtJiy is of a kind which rejoices 
the heart of all persons who have to do with books; the kind where 
a writer condescends to take a subject which he knows thoroughly, 
which is definitely manageable, and which, if handled pro^ly, 
ctvnnot fail to be a useful contribution, if not exactly to hterature, 
at any rate to the state of things which makes literature possible. 
What Mr. Anderson has done is to give a carefully classified cata- 
logno of all tho topographical works relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland which are contained in the Library of the British 
Museum. Tlie classification is iu the main by counties, with an 
opening section of gonornl topography, subdivided according to 
subjects. The county divisions are in their turn subdivided under 
towns, &c., and there is an alphabetical in^ex of all the headings 
at the end. For convenience and thoroughness this plan appears 
to be excellent. Mr. Anderson estimates the number of his 
entries at something like fourteen thousand. It is, of course, to 
be understood tiiat the book is a catalogue of topographlGal books 
to bo found in a particular library, and not of British topography 
in general, though it could easily be made a basis for the latter by 
the simple process of interleaving. It is only to be regretted that 
similar catalogues in reference to other special subjects are not 
more generally undertaken, either by officiuB or frequenters of the 
British Museum, lii point of practical use, they would for exceed 
the long-expected and at last promised printed general catalogue. 

Mr. Baness, who is chief dmughtsman of the Indian Survey, 
has provided in his Index Geographies Indieut a book which is 
beyuud all question useful, but which labours perhaps under a 
certain complexity of plan. The only part of tho mk which 
literally answers to the title is contained in rather more than a 
hundred psiges, numbered in Boiuan numerals at the end of the 
volume. The Index is somewhat technical in character, and at 
first sight such an eutry as the following— 

Biiiwau T. and A, Sltapur Dm., Oadb,N. W.P. 

may remind the unlearned reader rather pirinfully of the dear- 
stores towards tho south north which were as lustrous as ebony. 
Mr. Biiuess has, however, provided due tables of abbreviations, 
&c., for removing this difficulty. It may be added that, as he 
has carefully adopted the new ortho^phy. bis book is vety useful 
to old-tfnshiunod readers of new-fashioned books, who may not at 
first recognize the langiiago of the latter. The earlier and larger 
part of the voliiiue sur^'os to expound this Index, and is a most 
laborious compound of gazetteer, geographical, dictionary, atlas, and 
official ffuidu. The provinces, Agencies, &c. are taken in turn ; 
their ofliicial establishments are given with statisties of all kinds, 
with a brief general description of each, and an abundance of illus¬ 
trative maps. The possessions of foreign countries in India, the 
outlying iiidopoudent States, the islands, &e., follow. Nor is Mr. 
Baness satisfied eveu thus, for he appends various illustrative eec^- 
tions, tho most important of which is a brief general deaoripUon of 
the religions nnd peoples of India. This last is, perhaps, an in* 
stance of well-intentioned, but somewhat mistaken, energy, for the 
thing cannot bis done in the space. Nevertheless, Mr. Sanest has 
unquestionably provided the most complete book in a inodirate 
compass that has yet appeared on the aubject 

The late Major ITptun's Oleaningt from Me Jktmii of iMrUAfii 
belongs to wbst mignt on a very elaborate system of subdivision 
be called zodlonricsl geo^phy. The author’s acquaintanee iHih 
AraMa was lituited to the Syrian desert in the n^bbouriiood uf 
the Euphrates, and the purpose of his visit ;Utas also liiiilte^*knd 
peculiar, being the study and purchuie of Arab borssi, tk otrry- 
ing out this purpose, however, he Jiad advantages for the study of 
tfii Bedottin«aa well aa of their homo, aonarior toihoie of abiioit 
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My neent tnvellm except Ledj Anoe Dluut and her husband. 
He lived for days in an eaoampmeot of the Sabaah Anazeh, and 
was apeeialU favoured by the sheikh of that tribe or sub-tribe, as 
well as bv Jedaan Ibn hlabaid, the head of another still more itu- 
^rtabt c^. Ho is at least as enthusiastic for the sons of the 
desert as Hr. Blunt, and has some useful roiusrks about the rela¬ 
tions and position of the northern tribes. His description of the 
J^sidenee at Aleppo which preceded his de^rt journey are also 
vivid and (food, though (perhaps because) they are entirely devoid 
of the least pretence at deliberately literary treatment. Butkos 
has been saiu, the horse, and not his rider, is Major Upton’s main 
subject. He devo^p the most elaborate reasoning to the discus- 
.siouQf the myste^ouB problem of “ Al-Khaiusoh,” the five hiato- 
riea or mythical mares from whom the crack^breods of the Arabian 
ho^ are supposed to descend. Into these intricacies we cannot 
follotv him here, and it is possible that ordinary readers will 
be inclined to skip them even in the original. They will 
find, however, plenty of matter of a less technical kind to in¬ 
terest them. Major Upton fully confirms the opinion of those 
who maintain that mares, and still more horses, of the pure 
Keheilan Wood very seldom como to Europe. He believes him- 
aolf to have secure no less than flvo such, testified to by the 
two sheikhs already mentioned. There are some curious stories 
here which thoroughly confirm the legends of the extraordinary 
^ilTection of the Bedouin for their horses, and of their reluctance 
. to part with them. Although the yisitor had gone to the tonts 
of tne Sabaah expressly to deal, though marcs and horses had boon 
freely brought lor his inspection, and though there was no 
haggling at the price, the owners constantly cried ofi' at the Inst 
moment, until Major Upton, us if otl'ended, ordered his tent to be 
Atruck and threatened to set olF at once. This slight on the 
hospitality of the Bedouin at once brought them to reason. Even 
then the owners of the horses bought frequently required all the 
persuasion of the sheikh to accept their price, nud con^tauLly ap¬ 
peared to regret the bargain. A moiti signal instance botli of this 
jifiection and of the strict chivalry of the people is a story which 
rests, not, indeed, on Major Upton's own authority, but on autho¬ 
rity apparently good. A. European doctor and his coinpaniun 
were attacked in the desert, and the companion shot the chief 
robber's mare. Immediately the Bedouin burst into tears and 
embraced the dead animal. But it seems that the etiquette of 
desert raiding, which permits rubbery but forbids murder, was 
atrictly observed, and that the plundered slayers of the precious 
luare were allowed to depart uninjured. The story is all the more 
rouiarkable, that Major Upton only relates the tacts and does not 
draw tho full moral. His book ranks with Mr. Pulgrave's, Lady 
Anne Blunt’s, and a very few others, ns a document for the 
fltaudard account of Arabia which somebody will have to write 
before long. 


TOO RED A DAWS.* 

T he plot of this story is of a common enough order, one 
moreover tliat can be etisily understood and easily do- 
scribed. The heroine—a virtuous young Indy—falls in love 
with an attractive but must pernicious viirain, and rejects 
the suit of a staid but devoted lover. In the end tho 
villain is unmasked and rejected, and the virtuous lover 
succeeds in his suit. It is, after all, tho old story of tho naughty 
boy who put poor Pussy into the well, and of the ^ood boy who 
fished her out; with this difi'ei'euce, however, that in the present 
case poor Pussy’s life is saved. In novels of thU kind it too ufLuu 
Jiappens that to the heroine, as to the cat, assistance comes too 
late, and that she is not freed from her oppressor till she is on the 
point of breathing her lust gasp. Happily the heroine of 7 W Jied 
41 JMwn —^Miss Merril llamerton—is of so uniutoresting a nature 
that we do not trouble ourselves for a single moment about her 
fate. So long os we could see the last of her wo should, we felt, 
be quite satisfied, whatever might be her end. Her virtuous lover 
and cousin, the faithful Dick llaiuerton, was as stupid even ns 
she, while tho villain, Arthur Waiisy, was as dull as villains 
usually are. The story opens impressively enough. A carriage 
^drives up to a large house close to Kensington Gardens. A gentle¬ 
man and lady get out of it. The coachman drove away to the 
etables, for Mr. and Mrs. llnmcrum were now at their own door. 
They passed arm-in-arm out of the chilly atmosphere into one of 
the most beautiful bouses in London; and that house was their 
home.* It would have seemed to I'ollow that, if two people were 
«t their own door and then entered the house, that the house that 
they entered was their home. But Miss 'Mabel (Jollins is not one 
to leave anything to her reader's imagination, and perhaps she can 
be easily justified in this. I'ur, iii tuo first place, what is loft to 
the imo^aiion of a reader of such novels as hers is likely 
•enough left to what does not exist; and, in the second place, 
whatever is so left does not of course in the least help the 
writer to fill up a single line of her three volumes of three 
hundred pages each. To return, however, to our heroine’s parents, 
whom we have carried not only through their own door, but also 
into th^ own house. They were, we are told, “ what we coll 
fortunate people; their lives were full of the luxury of wealth, of 
tlm colour of art, of the charm of love.” They kept a coachman, 
and a batler too, if we are not mistaken. Their stairs were broad 

• Tan Red a Hv Mrthcl Collins, Author of “An Innocent 
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and soft-carpeted. Their house was warm with beauty and stately 
with art at every turning. She was dressed in a curious robe of 
some dim vellow-ooloured material, and ho derived delight 
from the pictures of Pietro Perumno. Whether he also ob¬ 
served, whenever he saw a picture, that it might have been better 
if the painter had taken more pains, thqt we are not told. 
It was satisfactory, at all events, to discover that he strictly 
adhered to one of the two rules on which is based tho art of a 
cognosceTite. ** Everything,” we further read, ** which immedi¬ 
ately surrounded them was softened by their own atmosphere.” 
Hitherto we had thought that that which immediately surrounds 
us is our own atmosphere; but to this word our author 
attaches either a meaning of her own or no particular moan¬ 
ing at all. Thus, in the third volume we read of the 
deadly chill of Arthurs altogether unemotional atmosphere.” 
The parents having gono up the stairs, “ with that careful 
step which does not mean fatigue, but the leisureliness of 
enjoyment,” passed into the drawing-room. She takes up the 
third volume of a novel which she had brought with her from the 
library. He thereupon begins a disenurne on love, and talks of 
the deathly embrace of the ivy. Why ho should not talk 
Euglisli, and say deadly, we do not know. Perhaps he bad been 

S ng into bis wife’s novels, and had picked up a few fine and 
ih terms from them. Ho goes on to talk about ** love which 
is tho ripened wealth of tlie soul.” Shu, wo may well believe, 
wished that he would hold bis tongue, and let her get on with 
her third volume. He quotes poetiy; she says ** the lines are 
perfect, but how they chill one t ” Just then the most beautiful 
thing in that beautiful house flashed out upon l^em. It 
was the face of their own child Merril. Who was her 
godmother, and how the girl got the name of Merril, we 
never learn. We scarcely dare to laugh at it as afi'ected and 
absurd, for doubtless we shall be told that it is an English name, 
and wa.i in common use, at all events, up to the close of the last 
century before the Norman Conquest. Soon after this the villain 
entei's, a broad-chested, handsome young fellow, who lived next 
door, and who pervaded the Hamertons’ house.” About him 
the fond mother Los, she says, “a presentiment that, if any trouble 
comes into our darling’s life, it will bs through him.” In this 
prosontiment the reader at once shares. In fact, in all such cases 
it is Sir I’oby and Sir Andrew over t^ain. I smell a device,” 
says Sir Tony tho author; “I have't in my nose too,”cries Sir 
Andrew the reader. The two young people, however, seem as far 
away from harm as possible, and they go out to see the skating. For 
a moment we feared that by his imprudence she might get 
dra wnod,hut we were uncourugeii not only Dy the severity of the frost 
and the thickness of the ice, but also by the thought that we were 
only in tho first chapter of the first volume. The author takes 
advantage of tho absence of the young people to describe the 
father—not that fathers need in themselves any description, for 
they are a heavy sort of people at best—but she gets an oppor¬ 
tunity of some very pretty writing. He had **just that touch 
of coming snow upon his hair which is more beautiful about a 
face on wnicli experience has placed its mark than any golden 
aureole. ’ From this description of him we come back to a 
description of his drawing-room. He maintains that he and his 
wife appreciate what other people do. His wife looks 
around her —** Certaiolv the evidences of a capacity of apprecia¬ 
tion were all about her.” The yotiug people return. The mother 
sits in a chair which was a iierfect cxarapln of Byzantine art. Its 
cushions were of satin, great and yellow, while she herself was in 
the curious robe of some dim yollow-coioured material which 
we have mentioned before. Her daughter was covered with seal¬ 
skin, so that only her bright young face flashed out. But the 
furniture and the ornaments of the room and of the bouse we 
must leave to tho pages of the book. NVe must not, however, 
paa.s over tho mothers watch—“a tiny thing, studded with 
jewels, hut which, nevertheless, kept time.” Fresently they all 
fall to drinking tea. Tho chapter closes with their driving off to 
a dinner-party beneath a depth of furs. 

Very diirereut was tho home of the wicked Arthur. His 
parents had no atmosphere of their own to soften all that imme¬ 
diately surrounded them, neither were tliere all about them tiia 
evidences of a capacity of appreciation. . Everything, indeed, in 
their hou.^o was of the very nest, the hAndsomest, the heaviest. 
I'he description given of it rotuiads us of Mr. Osborne’s house in 
Vanity FVitV, and the owner of it is, indeed, a very indifferent 
copy of that gentleman. The son, however, “ had been trained 
up to the standard of Oxford eesthetlcism,” whatever that 
may he, and was, it would seem, likely enough to win the affec¬ 
tion of even a most virtuous and simple-minded girl. The 
young people get very quickly engaged, but the dawn, as the 
reader admits, is indeed tuo red to give promise of a fine day. 
Just about this time Cousin Dick appears upon the scene. He,poor 
fellow, was dooplv in love with the heroine, but he had been so 
sadly behind the iorvvarducss of the age that he had never allowed 
her to discover his secret. It must have been a great blow to 
him, we should imagine, when he saw how much she admired 
his rival, as he performed the backward roll and other 
occultisms (sic) of skating.” Happily, Dick bad just loft her 
father's sanctum as a day or two later she invaded it, with her 
thoughts full of her engagement. ** Her face was aglow—it 
was likp the advent of a living flame, jlhe entrance of tlmt sunny 
child.” Only twelve pages earlier she had been rather too much 
I of a living iTaoie. She hod gone to a party after Arthur had pro- 
I posed to her, but btforo she bad given him her answer. She 
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suddenly caught sight of him, and with great propriety felt faint. 

1 think the room must be very hot,*’ abe said to her anxious 
mamma. That good lady u^ed 'hor to go down to a cooler air, 
and, utterly unaware that it was Arthur who had causod her 
agitation, sent the two young people ■ together. It was like,” 
says our author, ** t^irusting a scorcued hand into a furnace.” No 
wonder, then, that ^e very next afternoon the young lady’s face 
was like the advent of a living dame. Matters go on 
pretty smoothly for a time, but the wicked lover gets into 
company as bad and repulsive as it is utterly dull. have 
stupid descriptions of ono coarso woman who was always smoking 
cimirs, and of another coarse woman whoso hair was like yellow 
silk, and glittered liko gold in the hi'eligbt wlum she throw it 
behind her. J)y tho way, tliough sho throw it buhind her, it does 
not seem to have been a' wig. Morril has her friends too, who, 
though respectable and virtuous, are os dull os if they were vulgar 
. and vicious. She knows a poetess, who says to her, *' Human 
nature is your colour-box,” but who uiifortuiialely has dangerous 
views on religious matters:— 

My individuality is of no value; I try not to roalivo nivHclf. All I want 
is to lenrn how to create tlie iMviiitifiil, (ind so 1 shall I'ain nil of iiumor- 
tality that is possible by leaving Momething beautilul beliiud mo w'hen 1 
uiysiJf exist no longer. And I aiii most cotitent when 1 hardly believe I 
am ImlividiijiliKcil. If our future ia absorpiion into tho universal life, it 
sc'enis tv me that it is best to tippruadi as near ns possible to that state 
now. 

The poetess goes on ranting for a page or two more, and 
contrasts her unhappy fate with Merril’s happy lot. Wher¬ 
ever thp heroine stepped thovo was green grass, while ** I 
too often,” she excluimod, touch a shrieking flower, and 
start back aghast at its voice.” At Inst, apparently, she 
returns to her sensps, and for once gives good advice. iMen*il,’’ 
she exelaiiucd, “ forget every word I have said.” liy tho begin¬ 
ning of the second vohiniu the poetess gets married in a dress that 
was made of a piece of Indian muslin, while .Merril as a brides¬ 
maid was a milliner's triumpb. Tiio sudden siglit of Arlhiircalled 
a transforming glow into her tace, and she was at once in a witch¬ 
like mood. Tho bride all tho while seemed like a jiale droam-lady, 
bringing with her the intunsu fragrance of a land of flowers. But 
then her veil was held by clusters of flowers, and the spring day 
had a wealth of flowers, and tliu altar whs covered by a 
glory of flowers. Itefore long the hero gets into debt and 
dreads exposure. ^'iShould he now furmulnto (sfc),” ho asks him¬ 
self, *Hhe desperate idea which sheer boredom and rebellion 
hod been harbouring in his mind, and go away, without 
’running the risk of facing this attoirP '’ Apparently he does 
formulate tho idea, and he disappears in such a manner as 
to make every pno brliove that he had buen drowned. Tho 
heroine nearl' dies of grief; but she is saved by the poetess, 
who goes to sce^ her, flings herself upon the foot of her couch, 
and by a quick Siorpentine action draws herself up. so that she lies 
straight at Merril's side. There ehe revived her apparently dying 
friend by that glow which appears to descend Iroin tho emotions 
of the soul into the sensations of the body.’ Before very long 
Morril informs every one that Arthur is not Vcally dead, us she has 
dreamed more than once that be is alive. She convinces no one 
but the reader, who, from long experience, places the fullest trust 
in the dreams of a beroi'.ie. The villain at the end of a volume or 
so returns, and shalces bands with her. But no uiagnotic current 
rushed between them,” and she saw at once that their love was a 
thing of tho past. Ilia father was by this time on his death-bed, 
but the wicked son hopes that bo is not too lato to bo named in 
his will. Tho old gentloman, however, screams out that lie shall 
not have a shilling of his money, aud lulls back deatU, Merril was 
present, and the words of that dying curse eimghtened her 
Bcorchingly, like a flash of lightning. ’ »Sbo had begun by being 
like a scorched hand thrust into the furnace, she had next had a 
face that was like the advent of a living llauio, and now she was 
enlightened seorchingly. Before long, of course, she becomes Mrs. 
l)ick Hamerton, and the reader, to his great relief, sees the last 
of her. 


^ LCiRD HERBlSRT OF CnKRBUUY’S TOKMS.* 

I N a passage of unusual vigour, w'hich wo do not doubt ia Irnown 
to BO omnivorous a reader as Mr. Ohurton Collins, the dramatist 
Epwe remarks 

As foolish parents on their olTHpring «l(irr, 

Each idiot author 1nvn4 the bra I he got— 

a sentiment which wo often feel inclined to expand, in prose, by 
adding, ** and each judicious critic the mouldy old author whom 
he was the flrst to discover.” It was in the second volume of 
Mr.Ward’s.&w^^/f^fbrts that Mr, J.O. Collins originally obliged the 
town with extracts from the poetry of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
which be claimed, and very justly, to bo tho tirsi to rescue from 
oblivion. He prefixed to. those extracts a little essay, in which 
he said much more enthusiastic things of Edward Herbert than 
Mr. G. A, ^mcox found himself indined to say, a few pages 
onward, about the verse of the younw brother, saintly and 
tuneful George Herbert. Mr. Oollins eudmsd for the author of 
JJe Veritate h ''place among ^glish poets,” and vindicated” 
that claim by some of the strong stra phrases o£ laudatory 

* The FttetHs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Edited, with fUl Introduc¬ 
tion, by John Churton Collins. London: Chatto A WindUa 


criticism. The scope of Mr. Ward's volumes nsturatW reatrietsd 
his space for selection, and so Mr. Oollins eould only^^vindleafee” 
his claim for Lord Herbert by the quotation of two fkagineiitB. 
These struck us as rather dull and affected eopiea of verse ;in the 
customaiy manner of the day, and we reserved our opinion nnril 
we should see more of these very rare and forgotten poems. 

We have, however, had very little time to wait. Mr. J. Ohurton 
Oollins has followed*^ his little prelude in Th$ JBnglkh ^oet$ by 
reprinting, with an eloquent critical introduction, the whole of 
tho work in question. The OccationeU Ver$e$ of Edward Lardl 
Herbert, Baron of Cherhw'y and CastU^Idmd is an exceedingly 
scarce little book, published in 1665, seven^n years after m 
death of its author, by his son Henry Herb^t. We oai oajdly 
understand that Mr* Oollins should be startled at finding Mlieee 

n ms completely neglected, and should hasten, with the fondest 
^•os, to peruse them. But what surprises us, after ourselvea 
reading the text of the Ooca&iond, JTbems, is that Eio instructed 
a critic should have been able to persaade himself that they 
were worthy of rupublicatioo. We have a singular patience 
with bad old verse; we can read Ohurohyard with satisfaction, 
and Ohamberlayue's VlMvronida with a slight, but distinct, 
romantic flutter. We think there is a great deal of merit m 
Breton, and that Warner deserves republication. But the moat 
catholic reader must draw the line somewhere, and we draw it at 
the poems of Lord Herbert of Oherbnry. Among the instances of 
^at men who have never learned their real function in life, there 
is not a more curious instance than this of the precise and Upright 
author of the EvpedUio Bachinghami conceiving himself to ho 
a poet. With all his kuowledgo of the human heart, with all hia 
tact and culture, Lord Herbert is as commonplace, tuneless, and 
even clumsy where ho attempts numbers, as the veriest numskull 
who ever set two rhymes together. 

But let us listen to Mr. J. Ohurton Oollins. " Lord Herbert,” 
says this acoomplislied advocate, ** has in a large measure grace^ 
sweetness, and origiuulity.” To judge whether this is true or not, 
wo tako an example, not from any piece of our own choosing, but 
from one which Mr. Oollins has liimself picked out for speoial com- 
meudation. The subject is ono of great originality; it is an 
address " To Her Hair,” and here is an instance of the peculiar 
grace and sweetness with which Lord Herbert approaches thia 
novel theme:— 


Lighten through nil your regions, till vro find 
'J'lie cHU<jes why we are grown blind, 

Thai when wo should your Irlories comprehend, 

Our sight recoils, andTurncth hack again, 

And (loth, as ’twere in vain, 

Itself to you extend. 

Every ingenuous reader must admit that this, so far from db- 
playing grace aud sweetness, is ns clumsy and harsh os verse well 
can be. Mr. Collins proceeds to say that Lord Herbert’s " versi¬ 
fication is, as a rule, far superior ” to that of Donne and Oowley v 
" it is as uniformly musical, and his music is often at once delicate 
and subtle.” This is extraordinary praise, sinco we all know that 
the verse of Donne, though whimsical to distraction, is, at ita 
normal height, of a thrilling and luysterioos beauty almost un¬ 
rivalled, except by the five or six greatest masters of Eaglisb 
prosody. We might look forward to Lord Herbert s poetry with 
dolight indeed, if his versification wore " far superior'’ to that of 
the writer of 

VVTicn by thy scorn, o Murderess, I am dead, 

and of 

I long to talk witli some old lover’s ghost, 

Who died before the god of Love was horn, 

and, it seemed, we might expect to find it " uniformly musical/’’ 
which alas! is more than can be said of Cowley's or of Donne’s. 
Jlere, however, in one of the most jprominent pieces, is an instanea 
of this uniformity of Lord Herbert s music, it is a love-poem to 
the mind of his mistress:—- 


Exalted Mind I Whose character doth bear 
The flrat idea of Perfection, whence 
Adani’a came, and stands so. llow cans’t appear 
In words that only tell what here- 
Tufore hath been t 

This is a very good average specimen of Lord Herbert's venifiea* 
lion. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, os revealed to ps in this bis only 
volume of verso, is a good example of tfaie typical Jacobean 
poetaster. In the reign of PJlizabetli the genuine golden music was* 
so widely dill'used t^t even the obscure singers who shrilled once 
and once only in tho dingles of some " Paradise ” or " Gallery ” of 
miscellaneous poetry, centrived to catch the echo of a vezitable 
melody, but in the second or silver age of James tlio poetastera 
were more voluble and less lucky. About 1620 it was poasiblc to 
write in a very execrable style. Herbert, whose mother waa 
Donne's intimate friend, and some of whose poems ore dated ia 
early as 1608, was one of the very flrst to imitate the atranga 
inpnuitles of Donne. How helplessly he follows Donne, ,aad 
with how nerveleiM a tongue, may be well exemplified 4o Ihla 
" Madrigal,’* which we oIm quote in justice to Lpm Herbal, ia 
being probably the best of his serious pieoes t— 

Bow ahoald I love my but ? 

What though my love unto that height be 
That taking joy In yon alone, 

1 utterly this world deteit. « 

Should I not love it yet as th* only place, 

Where Beauty hath hie perfect grace. 

And is poaiest ? 
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Bat 1 b^autliM detplM. 

Tout univanal bwuty Mcm to me, 

61vtn|c and showing fo|m ;and degree 
, lb oil Che reit, in ymr fair ojon. 

Tot ihould I not lovo them as imHa inrhereoB 
Tear beauty, their perfeetion, 

. And top doth rise ? 

Bat even myself I ha^ 

So far my love is f^om the least delight, 

That at my very self I spite. 

Seneoloss of my happy state, ^ 

Tet may 1 not with Jostest reason fear, 

How^ hating her*s, 1 truly her 
Gan celebrate ? 

Tham b more in the same style, but wa have inflictot} enough 
upon oiv zeadezB. The only interest of the stanzas is to show how 
an wbhtlfiil TaiaifieT could take a mellifluous ingenuity of Donne's 
anaroaronghly spoil it. The lines just quoted are almost entirely 
uninlelUgiDie to any one who does not carry in his memory the 


Sweetest Love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 

Kor in hope the world ciui show 
A litter lovo for me; 

But since that 1 
Must die at last, *tis best 
Thus to OM myself in jest 
By felgohd death to die. 

When we turn from the verses of Lord llerhert of Oherbury to 
Mr. Collins’s critical introduction wo do^ not find much to com¬ 
mend. It is written wiidi a loss genuine onthusiasm than the 
some editor’s introduction to Uie works of Cyril Tourneur, us, 
indeed, is natural; and we cannot but think that the bastard 
Macaulay manner, one of the worst possible, is growing upon 
Mr. Colims. This is surely a very unpruued stylo in composi¬ 
tion ;— 

Never ainee Jerome Cardan laid bare for the world’s inspection Uie inner¬ 
most aeemts of bis being, never since Cellini told the story of Ium strau^. 
vicissitudes, never since Montaigne took Europe into his confidcace, hud 
each a record os Herbert has left us been committed to paper. 

This seems to us like saying that never since four o'clock did tbo 
cat lap milk until seven o’clock, except when she lapped it at five 
o’doelc and at six o’clock} for why state that no such record had 
l)een left since Cardan’s, if the same is iiiimodiately to be said of 
Cellini’s and of Montaigne’s P The only sense in which this form 
of speech could bo taken as meaning anything would be as a state¬ 
ment of the absolute simultanecmsness of the authors, that is, that 
Montaigne and Cellini and Cardan took the world into their con¬ 
fidence at the same moment. But this is not borne out by history. 
Such vagaries as these are the result partly of straining after elo¬ 
quence and a massive stvle, and partly, no doubt, of an embarrass- 
jng consciousDess that the cose in hand is not strong onongli to 
rest on its own merits unadorned. Mr. Collins writes with so 
wide a knowledge of literature, with so sincere a love of it, and 
with so much gusto for unexplored regionB of its poetic province, 
that we would gladly see him expending his powers on better work 
than defending against all hope the indefensible poems of Lord 
Herbert of Oherbury. It would be a labour far more worthy of 
his skill and taste to edit for popular readers the famous prose 
Autobiowaphy of bis favourite, a book of w'bich, be says, not more 

S intedly than justly, that **it is the portrait of a man with 
itures eminently striking and jieculiar, whose ways were never 
the ways of common men, whose thoughts were not the thoughts 
either of his predecessors or contemporaries.” 

We have toeat^d this roprint with some severity, because we 
feel that its publication has been quite unnecessary, and, still more, 
because we resent tbe attempt by a critic of some authority to foist 
upon us a book of exceedingly imitative and indiflerent verses by 
means of ^andioso language. It is a serious matter when a writer 
of Mr. CculinB's position tries to persuade us by mere repetition of 
statement that one of the most awkward and tame and grating of 
poetasters never lacks grace and vigour and uniformity of music. 
Words should mean something, and when they are thrown hither 
and thither in this way we berin to wonder whether all criticism 
is performed in this happy-go 4 ucky mechanical style. But we do 
not wish to be hard on Kdword Herbert for eins against prosody com¬ 
mitted nearly three hundred years ago. He showed his own 
o|dnion of his verses by never printing wem, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever intended thorn to be prmted. In closing wo 
trill onotO k rather sprightly piece of fancy wjhich is decidedly tbe 
WJ DMt quotation that we can make from his unlucky volume:— 
Come hither, Womankind, nnd all their worth. 

Give mo thj* kisscA as I call them forth; 

Give mo thy billing kiHS; tliuL of the dove, 

A Kiss of Love; 

The Melting Kiss, a KIaa that doth eonaume 
To a perfume; 

The oxtroot Kiss, of every sweet a part; 

A Kiss of Art ; 

The Eiss which ever stirs some new delight, 

A Kiss of Might; 

' The twookingi smacking Kiss, and when you cense, 

A Kiw or i'oace; 

The Music Kiss, erotchet nnd quaver time; 

U'he Kiss of Kliymc } 

The KJsi of Btoquenoe which doth belong 
Unto the longue; 

.The Kiss of all the scionces in one, 

The Kiss alone. 

Sol Tisenough! 


THE BELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND BELIGION.* 

A S often as tbe stream of progress in hnmaii knowledge gets sa 
impulse so sudden and so startiing as to involve somewhat of 
a revolution in the accepted notions of nature, nervous rninds 
are vexed with the question in what manner or dopw will the 
fresh discoveries tell upon the established order of Teligioua belief 
With every wave that rises to abnormal height and volume comes 
a shock which threatens nothing less than shipwreck to the ark of 
faithii liappilv, after the first tremulous dip or staggering heave, the 
vessel has hitherto in every such crisis shown herself buoyant after 
the blow, and has settled herself steadily to her onward course. 
When three centuries ago the Oopemican hypothesis took the world 
bv storm, men seemed to hold their breath as at a struggle in which 
the old and new forces were engaged to tbe death. Bold and 
innovating spirits foretold the annihilation of what they deemed 
antiquated superstition. Zealous and orthodox adherauts to the 
past ijnet the newfangled and upstart ideas now with jealousy and 
dread, now with uncompromiriug and scornful defiance. We may 
fancy many a staunch upholder of orthodoxy among our fore¬ 
fathers having his fling at the impious absurdity with much the 
same happy use of &ripture texts as that of the Dominican 
Baccapi in the cathedral of FJorenco— Vii'i Gidilm, quttre atatis 
napioimtea in coclum f The now cosmical theory was treated by 
Bacon with contempt, and by Milton, even after his colloquy with 
the martyr of science in his dungeon, with indiflerenco at beat. 
Yet, ere many generations had passed away, it stole into general 
belief, without any one feeling that the interests of religion had 
Bufl'ered thereby. Religion and science were again at one, and 
hardly a soul saving Tennyson’s Northern Farmer has since in sane 
moments been known to whisper a word against the earth’^iturning 
round the sun. * 

Not q^uite so sharp nor so long sustained was the conflict set up 
wiUun living memory, when tbe now claims of geology were 
popularly hold to impugn the authority of revelation. Already it 
may bo said that to all persons of liberal education the antiquity 
of the earth and of man, to an extent practically boundless as 
couqiared with the few thousand years laid down in the tradi¬ 
tional systems uf chronology, had beconio an established fact, 
and in all but the most elementary schools it is doubtless by 
this time being taught without the slightest misgiving that the 
proper authority of Scripture need be impaired thereby. All 
controversy upon these stages of scientific progress having been 
practically hushed, tbe question which at present engages a large 
class of earnest, if not timid, thinkers is that brought to the front 
by tbe recent emphatic advance in the philosophy of evolution, 
involving the problems of the unity nnd continuity of life, and the 
possibility of spontaneous generation or the origin of Ufe from 
inorganic matter. Once more we Lear proclaimed the ineom- 
])atibility of the new views of nature with any degree or kind of 
theistic belief; on the one side by a serriod and active, if not 
numerous, band uf students and professors of science, who, 
like Laplace, have no need of the hypothesis of a Creator and 
Ruler, on the other extreme side by a whole host of staunch and 
eager defenders of the time-hallowed order of things, to whom 
the teachings of Mr. Darwin and of Haeckel are at once nound- 
loss, wicked, and immoral. It is in this recently opened arena 
of thought that the intermittent conflict of science and religion 
is now bbing waged ; and in det(>rmiuing the relations which 
the two forces must b(>ar to each other ns elements in the intel¬ 
lectual nnd npiritiinl training of the future lies a task os high 
nnd ns critical as tlio mind con propose to itself. Is it possible 
that the harmony which has survived so many rifts or jars in time 
past is destined once more to inuke good its gentle' and peaceful 
sway over the whole I'ealm of conscious intelligence ? It is of the 
hightist importance, at all events, to have tbo problem fairly and 
impartially stated on either hand; and thci'o is gieat interest in 
seeing writers of undottbted qualilicatious sanguine as to the pos¬ 
sible ipconciliuiion of what to so many eyes appear hopelessly 
conflicting claims. 

Two works of this class, moderate in size and marked both by 
ability and niodorntion in lone, have lately come before us, which 
agree in unreservedly adopting the facts and conclusions made 
good by those wlio aro held the most advanced students uf nature. 
In the first of these treatises, originally delivered as tbo Morse 
Jjecture in connexion with the Union Theological 8eiuinaiy at 
New York, Dr. Onlderwood follows the plan of bringing under 
review the great fields of scientific inquiry that come wiuiin the 
scope of the evolutionist hypothesis, advancing from uuoiganized 
existence to man; allowing scientific observers to state results, as 
far as possible, in their own words, so as, without unuecessory 
detail, to present the moat recent fruits of research in eadi sepa¬ 
rate field, the general result being to show that such modiii- 
cations of tbuughi concerning the origin, structure, and order of 
the uiiiverso ns have been etl'ected by the most adv'anced dis¬ 
coveries may be accepted by theologians as well as by inde¬ 
pendent thinkers. His view of the relations of science and 
religion may bo broadly summed up in the words which ho 
adopts from Mr. Herbert iSponcer, that ''he who contemplates 

* TAa RekUiom of Scienre and Religion: the Morse /.eclurtf,. i88o^ 
oonneeted with the Onion Thrulogical Seminuryt AW York, By Henry 
Caldenrood, LL.D., Profca<ior of Moral Philoaopliy, University of 
burgh. &o. London: Mucinilhiu & Co. i9Bi. 

6!ci>fice and Religion. By Alexander JrVinchell, LL.D. London: 
Btraban A Co. fLiuiitodl. i88x. 
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the universe from the Kligioiis poin( of view muet iearn to lee 
that this which wo call science it one constituent of the great 
whole, and, ns such, ought to be regarded with a sentiment 
like that which the remainder excites;-while he who contem* 
plates the universe from the scientific point of view must leara 
to see that this which we call religion is similarly a constituent 
of the great whole, and, being such, must be treated an a subject 
of science, with no more prejudice than any other reality.'* 
Each party in conpequence should strive to understand the other, 
with the* conviction that the other has something worthy to 
understand, and with the conviction that when mutually recog¬ 
nised this something will form the basis of a complete reconcili- 
Etion. Admirably, however, as Dr. Oalderwood's argument 
breathes throughout the true spirit in which science and religion 
el^uld approach each other, it is rather prophetic of the harmony 
to be hoped for from a cindid and exhaustive recognition of the 
truth 00 either side than indicative of any immediate end to 
strife. It is delightful to think of professors of science and 
religion shaking bands ns often as they meet, and going hack each 
to work out separately his investigations of truth; but we must 
not confound the truce which our author glories in {.'roclniiuiDg 
with a permanent sinking of diflerences and harmonious co¬ 
operation of forces. Are the terms ho lays down for this linppy 
understanding such as would be accepted by the actual represen¬ 
tatives of the broadlv-divided schools which evoiybody knows to 
exist? And for what body of existing belief is it that Dr. 
Oalderwood ia empowered to speak P In tno absence of any kind 
of definition wo are unable to see that he stipulates for more than 
E vague theism, passing lightly over such fundamentnl points of 
coDtroversy ns that of the personality of the Divine Biiler, “ who 
seeks rightoousness above all things.** Acquiescing fully in tlio 
teaching of sciencu ns to the fixity of laws, moral and spiritual 
as well* us physical, subject, of course, to ever-varying con¬ 
ditions, he finds in science nothing to warrant the conclusion 
*Mhat there can he no interposition from a higher sphere in 
order to secure ni)pIication of physical law for ^attainment of 
moral ends.'* But it is pi'ecisoly in picturing to the mind this 
higher sphere, and following it into action upon the sphere or 
spheres below it, that science has its difficulties. ^ Out of such a 
tissue of negatives as our author strings together in the sentence 
we have quoted, it is hardly fair to call upon his render find 
the clue. The time has been wheu the weather, especially^ in 
its more stiikiog phenomena of the hurricane and the lightning 
flash, was held to lie outside the pale of fixed physical order, 
forming a standing rebuke to the atheist and materiaUstr— 

Ca-lo tonantein crcdirlimui Jovem. 

The approximate surety of weather forecasU which science has 
now aftataod hna brought this department well within the general 
order and uuif )rmity of nature. Yet, under all the fixedness of 
atmospheric laws, there is infinite variety and uncertainty of 
weather, seasons, and climates; on which our author founds an 
Eigument for the action of a higher law, neit nominally siiper- 
natural, lor he stiidiouely keeps clear of the word, but consisting 
in the subordination of the physical to the moral rule. In strict 
logic, however, his illustration leaves between the action of the 
two spheres a gulf as little to be spanned by thought as that 
which separates the action of the brain cells from the domain of 
coneciousnets* No less evasive of the direct issue is the way in 
which the question of miracles is disposed of. Against Uume*8 
reasoning, ** an example of misleading ingenuityas he expresses 
it, he thinks it to the point to recall certain successful surgical 
Oj^mtiouB at Ediuburgh which the universal testimony of the 
profession had declared to be impossible. The bearing of such an 
ulustration upon the credibility of the Scripture mir^les of heal- 
iog he considers obvious. There is no need, lie infers, ^ for occupy¬ 
ing time in trampling out the beaten sU'aw by linge^g over the 
argument that no evidence can be suffioient to establish a miracle, 
beoauu a miracle is contrary to common experience,*' Our readers 
will not require us to point out that in the case brought forward 
tbue is no miracle at all, but aimplv a novel instance of what 
the laws of nature render possible. In short, the whole argument 
on the side of religion will, we fear, no more command the assent 
x)f the religious than that on the side of science will come up to 
the ^mands of the scientific reader. 

In Dr. Winchell’s work we find the fundamental qnestion dis¬ 
cussed with all that freshness and vigour which we have learnt to 
expect in writings which come to us across the Atlantic treating 
of the higher problems of thought. Siting f^m the poiut that 
the religious sentiments are co-ordinate with the knowing 
faculties, and demand from intellect the concession of a free field 
for exercise, he allows that the religious faculties are not directly 
cognitive, but must be served by the cognitive faculties, the 
grounds of religion, which is in itself spontaneous, being subject 
to a rational authentication, lie is confident that nothing can 
eradicate religious belief from the soul: that the most advanced 
coDclusiuDs of science, such as the evolution or unbroken deriva¬ 
tion of species, are to be received without disparagement of the 
fundamental doctrine of theism. The so-calleu conflict between 
•dence and religion is, he goes on to show, wheu not fictitious, ** a . 
conflict between science and religious or Mclesiasticol systems, 
the real struggle resolving itself into a ooUisioD between the effete 
•cience which they embody and the reeulte of more advanced 
Edence.” His method of treatment ie in consequence in a large ; 
tteaeure historical, showing the phases wifioh the religious belief 
of various nations and ages has gone througb| as knowledge has made 


way, and increasing light has been gained In regard to nature, to 
man'i pMt history and ittherent power!, and to the general 
system of the universe. In a rapid eketch of the antagonising, 
or, rather, interacting, foroee ox fldth and intdlaet be reduoee 
the orbits described by these foroee foom the earlieat times to four 
main cycles—the Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, ifid, ‘fiiedaRk with 
their subordinate movements, which meke up thdr ^prroliio hit- 
toxy and prepare the way for what are now the ruling rwgiona of 
the world. We feel surprised at the extremely cunory notice 
taken of the early Hebrews, pre-eminent amongst all races for 
religious instincts or ideas, although streM is laid upon the 
eclectic influence of Alexandrian-Jewish learning in contact with 
patristic theology in the Eastern Church. A brief but very aUa 
summary of ecclesiastical history and of the development of modem 
thought brings us down to the latest psychic cycle, which has been 
characterised as the divorce of thought from* faith, its isMouS 
phase being Protestantism and its intellectual phase materiiUSn. 

The next psychic cycle, he is hopeful enough to think, win wit¬ 
ness a synthesis of thought and laith, a recognition of the fact 
that it is impossible for reason to find solid pound that is not 
consecrated ground, that all philosophy and all science belong to 
religion, that all truth is a revelation of God. The divine agency, 
instead of standing removed from man by infinite intervals of time 
and space, is thus the true name of those energies which work 
their myriad phenomenain thenatiiral worldaround us. Repudiating 
the term personality os ** weakly anthropomorphic,** though of use aa 
the antithesis of monism and pantheism, he^rgues that ueanalysis 
of the idea and of the phenomena of causality lead the mind irre¬ 
sistibly to the ct^nception of an agency uniting the three prime 
elements of intellect, sensibility, and will, of which it is impossible 
to think save as tho attributes of a personal existence. In laying 
down, however, as unrestrictedly as Schopenhauer himself that 
will is ** the only force in existence," he goes beyond the cautious 
language of Sir John Ilerschel that, ''so far as we are admitted 
into any peraonnl knowledge of the origin of force, we find it con¬ 
nected with volition, and, by inevitable consequence, with motive, 
with intellect, and with all those attributes of mind in which per¬ 
sonality consists.*' On Dr. Winchell’s showing, where would there 
bo force before man s intelligence dawned upon the earth P He is 
more cogent, to our mind, in his treatment of derivation or evo¬ 
lution as itself a perpetual creation; unity and continuity of law 
and order being involved in the original cosmical plan, and being 
traceable by us until our thoughts are lost in the mystery of the 
impenetrable past. To arrive at the prima^ act, the moment of 
creation, or the eneigizing of tho First Oauso apart from all 
secondary agencies or conditions, would bo for finite faculties to 
compass the infinite. What may bo called our real conqueste 
from the world withiu our ken—the primordial iotuttions 
of causality, intelligence, ethicnlity, and goodness (the ** agatholo 
gical ” argument, as he terras it, not cleariy distinguishing it from 
the ethical)—blend with the reality of being which is forced upon 
us by the wliole working of our inner consciousness in a rational 
argument for the existence of a Real Being, a First Oauso, n 
Moral Governor, unconditioned and infinite in intelligence and 
goodness, and approachable by prayer. Yet, firm and Imad as his 
argument may be thought, viewed*os the foundatioii for a theistic 
system, in full and harmonious accord with the teachings of 
science, there is much to be done before the same rsconciliation b 
mode good between the new facts of physics or of history, and 
such special doctrines or traditional points of belief as are still 
largely held to be matters of revelation. We cannot think that our 
authors treatment of difficulties such as the Biblical cosmogony, 
or the Deluge, not to speak of the Fall and the Incarnation, pro¬ 
vidential government and the power of prophecy, will bring much 
satisfaction to Scriptural students, who may hardly tnink it 
enough to be told that " the Mosnio expressions are, like so many 
other passages of the Hebrew writings, to be taken in an Oriental 
sense.*^ 


MY LOVE.« 

TLt T ZOVJ^ is a rendabla and nn amusing love story, altboagb 
its “ linked sweetness *’ is somewhat '* fong drawn out." The 
tune is decidedly more pleasing than in some of the author's best- 
known novels; *there is nothing objectionably advanced in ita 
politics, nor ia there any offensive parade of antagonism to religion. 

11 is a tele of love, pure and simple, although the three or mote 
love aflairs which run parallel to each other are illuitiNted or en¬ 
cumbered by a multiplicity of episodes: while a great variety of 
characters, vigorously sketebed, are Drought into aetivo and 
energetic collaboration. Mrs. Lynn Linton generally indinss to 
the grave; but in this novel she is often humoroue, and eometimea 
spri^tly, or even comic. In her Mr. Bransoombe she has vroriied 
out a humorous portrait of no little merit, although veiging on cari-> 
cature; while in Oip and Pip, the twin daughtert of m oomie 
Ponnefather family, she almost desoeude into eoreamitig farce. 
The novel takes its name fkom a lover's peseing foncy. A oortein 
well-born young gentleman, Mr. Cyril Ponsonbj, k eomtihg on la 
flying visit to the sequestered country nekhbourhood where hie 
betrothed resides, and in the exuberance of hk blksful anlkipa- 
tions he inscribes on the window of the railway eairiage the heitft- yr 
felt ejaculation, ''My love, my love." Mr. Fteiaofl^ hai every f 

* My Imm, By B. Lynn Linton, Author of ''Patrloia KstebeH;** 
London: Cbotto it Wlndui. i86i. 
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imm to btUefo the obfirmiag StdU Brnnaeombe to be ubeolately 
liii own. Ho bM been aceeptM m her faturo husband, with the 
AMOOt of her parenta; and when hie impatience leads him to turn 
an at the bmahfAst table, although expected much later in the day, 
Bin. Bnmaoombe ia nearly as happy tp welcome him as her 
daughter, while Mr. Brsnacoinbe aj^rs to be as friendly as any 
aon4n-kw on hie promotion could desire. Ilud these fair appear¬ 
ances not been deceptive, the novel need never have been written. 
But, even before the family had risen from breakfast, we see signs 
of the little rift in the lute which is to mar the pleasant domestic 
emioert and lead to a long probation of misery, with the chance of 
thing! aomijM right in the end. Branecombe pire must he one of 
the most dimoult of mortals for a ^uick-witted or stra^htforward 
voung fellow to get on vntb. He U the very inoamation of eelf- 
ishnam and feather-headed vanity; he believes in the possession of 
a gAus of an eminently transcendental order; and, what is worse, 
he him, to all appearance, made bis loving wife and daughters con- 
Torte to his intolerable creed. He writes poems which are never 
published, except occasionally '' for private circulation ”; and he 
paiate j^tures, which he would glaaiy impose on the public, if 
the pubUo taste could be elevated into appreciating them. But he 
writes and paints over the heads of the world, being content to 
ej^^t his immortality in more msthetic generations. Meanwhile 
his only worshippers are his wife and the sweet and aliectionate 
daughter Stella, who dutifully follows her mother's lead. Such 
being the circumstances, wo are somewhat puzzled to know why 
Ovril Ponsonby should have been accepted as a suitor for the hand 
of Mr. Bransoombe's heiress; nor is the mystery satisfactorily 
cleared up. For Cyril has but small means; ho looks for his 
future to an Indian civil appointment; and, though a pleasant 
Toung fellow, in the eyes of the transcendental father he must always 
have oeen an unmitigated Philistine. We can better understond his 
having won favour with Mrs. Branscombo, and that lady is most 
anxious to uige the marriage forward. The fact is that she knows 
what other people only suspect, and i« assured by the sad ex- 
uoriencQ of her wedded life that her msthetical husband is a 
zhoroughpoced humbug. If he imposed upon her fund fancy when 
a girl, he sp^ily showed himself in his true colours. She knows 
that, with all bis afi'ectation of culture and talent, he is really a 
very commonplace person. Yet, having pledged herself to love, 
honour, and omy, she has ovor-scrnpuluusly fulfilled those wedding 
vows, and become the most amiable and spaniel-like of hypocrites. 
How she has continued consistently to profess the faiUi she had 
long ago been disabused of; how she has persistently laid her 
common-sense and her happiness at the feet of the most exacting 
of dcunestie tyrants—ia very cleverly and touchingly told. Tbo 
result is that she has been worn down towards the grave by 
inches; and that she is become assured that she must soon bo 
carried off by heart complaint. In tho ever-present consciousness 
that her days are numbered she is anxious that her daughter 
should not hs sacrificed like herself. Of course the marriage she 
strives to forward does not come off* in time, and Mrs. Branscombe 
4ies suddenly, just os she had expected. Then Stella's position 
becomes extremely embarrassing and painful. Very naturmly, but 
most unluckily nevertheless, Mrs. Branscombe had never unde¬ 
ceived her daughter. The orphaned Stella nover doubts that she 
must be all in all to her widowed father. That respectable 
humbug bears himself under his bereavement precisely as his 
most intelligent neighbours had expected. He soothes his un¬ 
speakable grief by writing an ologv and designing a monument 
that shall commemorate his anguisli at tho loss of tho departed; 
and he quietly makes up his mind that ho must keep hisdau^^hter 
to succeed her mother as his amanuoosis and adrairer-in-ordinary. 
The devoted Stella would be nothing loth, could she reconcile her 
filial affection with her duty to Cyril. And os Cyril must start 
for India very soon, Mr. Branscombe decides to give him his 
dismissal. Moreover, the antagonism that must always have 
•existed between the men grows stronger day by day. But Brana- 
combe is too cunning and too polished to go brutally about his 
selfish work. He turns tho screw upon his devoted child with 
honied phrases, and makes insidious advances toward.s the end 
he hae in view. At last, when Cyril’s departure draws nigh, 
Ht^la is driven to make her choice; and, though her heart is torn 
At the thought of the separation, iilud duty triumphs over her love. 
It is only nstuml that Cyril should resent having the cup of hap¬ 
piness dashed from his fingers. *Ho,on hi.s side, oilers her a choice 
in turn. On her sticking tearfully to her pious resolution, he 
privet her up, and starts for India, insinuating at the same tiiiio 
that he will probably go through India to the mischief, and casting 
the nspoDsimUty for his future misdeeds on the girl who has 
thrown him over. It must be owned that tho young lady's situa¬ 
tion is as little enviable as well can be. Aud after a short time it 
ehaoges decidedly for the worae. After being her father's obse¬ 
quious Utorarp and domestic slave, she sees herself ousted from 
onoe-envled position bv a bosom friend who has proved false 
and treacherous. Hortonsialiyon has had the advantage of approach- 
iug Hr. Branscombo with the genuine adoration which is the sin- 
oerMt flattery; and when the elderly Adonis makes her an offer of his 
hand, the young girl feels only too honoured by acceptisig it. But, 
if Horiensia is all milk and boney to her plastic husband, she 
shows herself tho most despotic of stepmothers; and Btella has 
V hourly reason to regret tho choice whicii she made from the most 
^ virtuous motives. It is very happy for her that the accounts she 
has received of Cyril ronsonhy's reprehensible conduct turn out 
to' have been either calumnious or exaggerated; and that hU early 
passion, far from having cuoled, has only gi*owu hotter in his warm 
place of exUe, 


Had we been shut up with Stella in her nfeltiieholT home, the 
novel, though it might have been pathetic, most have been doomy 
enough. But there are very livefy penonagos in the nei^bour- 
hood, of whom Stella sees something from time to time, and with 
whom the reader is invited to associate more freely. Perhaps ^e 
pleasantest and cleverest of these ia Augusta Latrobe, who, like 
Stella, goes through a succession of trials as a prelude to a happy 
marriage. Mrs. Latrobe is a middle-aged widow, who had married 
an elderly aavant against her mother's wish, and who is now, with 
one little boy, left dependent on her mother for subsistence. And 
her mother makes herself even more dis^reeable than Mr. Brana- 
combe, while she ia decidedly more malidous. She never cesses 
to reproach her daughter with the undutiful and unfortunate con¬ 
nexion she had formed, as with the poverty which has been the 
appropriate penalty; of her sin; and she misses no opportunity 
of taking up her testimony against tho indeoapey and immo¬ 
rality of second marries. She expresses herself perhaps more 
strongly on that subiect than she feels, because Mrs. Latrobe 
might escape from the maternal clutches at any moment, by 
listening to one of two rival suitors. But, though Au^ta 
Latrobe Buffers and weeps a good deal, and almost breaks down 
occasionally under the burden, she is carried along, on tho whole, 
by her sensible and sunny nature. One weak thing she has done, 
in a moment of collapse and depressiou, and it seems to us strangely 
inconsistent in her. At her spiteful old mother's dictation she not 
only has given the most disinterested of her admirers his dUmisaal, 
but given it in lauguago that was cruelly and gratuitously harsh; 
and, if that inexcusable note does W no harm ultimately, we 
must say it was more good fortune than she deserved. Mrs. 
Latrobe's quiet common sense and readiness of speech make her 
often extremely amusing; but there is more broad fun to ’fte found 
with the rattling rennelather family, although the fun is so highly 
fiavoui'ed that a little of it goes a long way. The Pennefather 
twins, Gip and IMp, are dever examples of good-natured and 
warm-hearted girls, spoiled by the detestable modern fashions^ of 
fastness and slang. They are pretty, and by no means stupid; 
yet, meeting them merely in print, we are always mistaking 
them for their brothers; and we inevitably ignore the per¬ 
sonal attractions that may have made men illrt or fall in love 
with them. So it comes almost as a shock to us when one of 
them engages herself to a youth fresh from college, who rather 
prides himself on his refinement. The explanation is that be 
has been fascinated by Stella Branscombe; aud when he finda 
that that deserted Ariadne will have nothing to say to him, he 
turns for consolation where ho is certain to find it, and proposee 
for one of the Misses Pennefather in the abandonment of hear^ 
good-fellowship. It is natural enough that any girl, whatever her 
manners, should wish to marry; but we are reminded that these 
masculine Misses Pennefather have tender and feminine hearts 
when the one twin announces the engagement to the other. The 
happy bride elect had forgotten her sister's feelings for the 
moment; but she ^js painfully reminded of them by the other's 
grief at the announcement of the severing of the tie which hae 
united them. Altogether Mrs. Lynn Linton has written an agree¬ 
able stoxy ; and it is agreeable chiefly because, with the erngle 
oxceptiou of Mr. Branscombe, she has always taken some pains to 
show the more amiable side of her least amiable characters. Bven 
the malignant mother of Mrs. Latrobe comes out to decided 
advantage on her death-bed. 


MINOK NOTICKS. 

T he value of Mr. Holmes-Forbes's icstheiic doctrines (i) may 
be estimated by the fact that, in his opinion, ** every piece of 
sculpture and every piece of painting should contain a moral or a 
lesson in life or conddet.” He is equally rigid in his conception 
of the aim of poetry. It must now be shown,” ho says, “that 
the beauty of poetry, like every other sort of beauty, attaches only 
to utility, and that the utility of poetry is akin to that of statuary 
aud painting, and consists in tho inculcation of a moral.” As if 
this were not plain enough, he adds“ The purpose of a poem, 
whatever ite subject, must bo the inculcation of a moral. If riiis 
condition be ignored, though the piece bo in verso, though it be in 
rhyme, though it be witty and ingenious, it will not bo in good 
taste or it will not be poetic; for what is poetic is admirable, and 
so-called poetry which is without a moral is not in good taste, ia 
not admirable'.” The relation of morality to art was probably 
never more crudely misrepresented in a book professing to be a 
serious contribution to science, llegarding wWt be calls “ the 
objective element of beauty,” Mr. llolmes-Forbes has no more 
novel theory to offer than that it consists of “ the quality of sug- 
gestiveuess.” The beauty of a sunset, for instance, arises, & 
thinks, from its suggesting, among many other things, “great 
volumes of wool,” “ laco curtains,” “ fleecy feathers from angels' 
wings,” “ waves of milk,” “ a conflagration,” and “ a volcanic 
eruption.” It may bo true that the problems connected with the 
origin and nature of the msthotic emotions can be solved only by 
the methods of psychology; but these problems are by no means 
so simple as Mr. IIolmes-Forbca supposes. Even if they were 
aitisfactorily disposed of, msthotic philosophy would still have to 
determine the laws by which one species of art is distinguished 
from another, aud to show how far the manifestation of the senti- 

(i) Tht ScicHce of JJcaytjf: an Awilytical Inquiry into the Lama of 
jhaikUiea, liy A vary VV. llelmes-FurUeiP, M.A. Loadou: 'i'rilbner A 
Uu. x83i. 
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aafitit of htmij has been modified by the difienat conditions of 
wious races end periods. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Holmos-Fprbea that these things come within the scope of 
** an analytical inquiry into the laws uf esthetics.*’ 

. The editor of the prettily got-up WU and IVmlom of Lord 
Heacon^ld (2) bus brought his volume out at the timely moment 
when active-minded Foglish men and women, bent on their well- 
earned holidays, are meditating how to compromise between the 
mental coma which their inclination leads tnem to covet and the 
summer reading .which their pride and vanity delude them into 
pining, ^e cannot conceive a better pocket-eumpanion for ^e 
tramp over Snowdon, Leith Hill| or the liigi than this collection 
of short, eatracts. The hook is the more readable because most 
happily unarranged. Many of the poasages have been reduced to 
that condition of pure epigram in which, as we have no doubt, 
they were originally niinied in their author’s brain before they 
were put into the mouths of characters who are apt even beyond 
the wont of the creations of must novelists to speak the tongue of 
their inventor. That which'is, in fact, n defect in the novels them¬ 
selves makes them peculiarly available for the purveyor of Elegant 
Extracts. The editor also includes chosen passages from ].iOrd 
Beaconsiield’s Parliamentary speeches, so as to indicate the whole 
lange of his intellectual campaign. 

The interest of Clifford Oray (3) is to he found in the 
curious parallel between the disrepuiahle young person of 
Mr. Mallock’s visiun in his lately published volumes and the 
disreputable young person of Mr. Eardinge’s lachrymose imagi¬ 
nation. In tne minor picture galleries one often comes across 
as many ns half a dozen studies of the same subject—“ A 
Haunted llouBe,” ** Afternoon,” or what not. It soon becomes 
manifest that the subject has h(‘en set lor the members of some 
drawing or painting (Society, and they have each sent in their own 
rendering of the topic. After reading Mr. llardiuge's rueful little 
romance, one is inclined to suspect that he and Mr. Mallock belong 
to the same Writing .Society, and have therefore attempted the 
same subject. ** Describe tlie loves of a beautiful youug man, 
religions or mslbetic, and of a beautiful and chasto-looking datne 
ffalante” This appears to have been the topic. And the worst 
of it is that, if there are a dozen members of the Society, 
we may have ten more novels about the inner consciousness 
of a lady not a whit more meritorious than the old Skittles of old 
milway literature. Mr. llardinge has not treated the subject in 
the same manner as Mr. Mallock, whose hero was a sufiiciently 
robust Conservative in politics, and, as it appeared when he 
tacUfid the Oolonol, a man of his hands. Mr. Ilardinge’s hero is, 
in very truth, a ** greenery yallery Grosvonor Gallery, foot-in-the- 
grave young man.” He is passionate and hectic. He rejoices in 
the sweet name of Cliflbrd Gray; and, when wo first make his 
acquaintance, ho is dying of a decline in the romantic neigh¬ 
bourhood of Uj'per Norwood. Ho presents himself “without 
seeming to have reft'eshed himself by the n^gligo costume ho had 
put on,” which shows how really ill he was. J^lven in tho 
Crystal Palace lu» is not happy *, the very plaster cast in 
which he had once recognized the congenial features of 
Antinous docs not exhilarate him, and ho quivers pain¬ 
fully when ho meets iv young lady who diifuses a scent of 
sandal-wood. lUilford Gray is an artist, and the hero of a 
poUrinaire romance. In the youth of that sort of fiction, the 
naughty heroine was always consumptive, while the hero was in 
perloct health. Mr. Hardingo has made a change. It is the hero 
who coughs, while perfect health is tho possession of the heroine. 
The lady is named Vera Trekoflj and wo learn all about their 
nssBion from tlie pages of a lackadaisical diary kept by the hero, 
lie met VtSra at ain Lucerne. She was as pretty as 
a picture of Lionardo's, and she was like a Diana surprised when 
Clifford caught her in the act of reading the JimmoAj^our rtre. 
This beautiful being (and really the descriptions of ber beauty leave 
nothing to be desired) was travelling with u dying uncle, Count Tre- 
koff. He will die,” she said, “ and 1 cannot bo sorry. Is not that 
extraordinary ? Daily, hourly, as be gets weaker and weaker, 1 
feel my own life expand; look at me.” She was not really, 
as her words implied, “ swelling wisibly before his wery eyes,” but 
her language was certainly unconventional. The reader, in fact, 
begins to suspect what Mr. Gray finds at lost to be true, that 
Vdra's “ uncle ” really stands to her in a difiereut and more dose 
relation. As Gray falls in love with her and grows thin, the 
Count grows fat and jolly. Vdra confides to her admirer that she 
once poured boiling sugar over a live chameleon, which she has 
had set in diamonds, and wears in her hair. As the lizard is 
getting shabby, she asks him for a new one. But those iudications 
of her character do not destroy his afiection. If wo understand 
Mr. Hardinge, Clifford Cray means to reclaim Vera by the gift of 
his own natural goodness of soul. His Vdra slugs what Mr. 
l^uriinge will regret to find that the printers call “ a rather rUqvs 
song” and he does not like rather risque songs. Finally the pitir are 
betiotfaedi and come to Paris. Vdra makes her lover leave her 
house by the servants’ staircase while she admits another man. 
Next day the wretched Clifibrd Gray hears her voice in the bed¬ 
room next to his at his hotbl, where Vdra is getting back her 
lettexB from a former lover. After tbU disoovery Gray breaks a 

(s) IFit and Wi/idom of JJmjamin JHsraeli, Sari of Beaeonsftld. 
Collected from his Writingi and speeches. Londqn: Longmans dc Co. 
zS6i. 

(s) Clifford Gray. By W. M. Hardings. London t Smith, Elder, 
& Co> 


bloodvesssL aud stomli Vdiab bsat dMM.. f* 1 fth her biMife U* 
neath my lips, and oU her white and roae tad silver was jetaioad 
to scarlet with blood, as 1 tumbled ibrwaidi like a aomelMBi 
drained thing, into.th».arins at last of a woman that was a ribuev" 
The hero seems to liava been inclined to fbtpiive Vdia Aid- to 
resume his relations wiih her. But from tbie degiadetoiv at 
least, he was rescued by events. An early fWta and a hnimt 
marriage wind up this Instructive story. 

MisB Jay’s notmUs (4), which has sonM atroDg mid sthrinm 

S oalitiea, seems to show that in some parts at iSut of IiUtand 
bo people are now just as much thehr own enemtei in the face of 
all attempts at improving their cotriRtion as they ware in the data 
when Miss Edgeworth wrote her ihscitiating story JShnui. Him 
Jay’s story is, however, of a far ddtfher cast thim the one just 
referred to. As to the prevalence of^ tha stats of mindf rnrno 
mind, and its terrible results, which she^apicts with m ioMwo 
pen, there can, unhappily, be no doubt, and tbe author writer with 
an air of knowledge and experience which makes it dil&eiiltfiooaSt 
doubt upon her explanation of things which are auggestiveolMiigli 
in cut-and-dried newspaper reports, but of which hat treatment may 
impress some people whoso attention would otherwise beunmovaa* 
It IS not to be thought that Miss Jay would haveuS belkrvatfaat 
all Irish Roman Catholic priests resemble the infamous, yet genial 
and popular, Father Mall^^ of her story; hut there is too mudi 
reason to suppose that be is not iDScourately drawn from a type 
which ia not exceptional. The grim and trame tone of the BtUe 
hook is artfully relieved wherever it is possible; and we can say 
for oumelves that wo have read its three hundrM pages with un- 
foUing interest. 

A third edition, in one volume, has appeared of Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s novel Strictly Tied Up (5). Of the book itself it is 
iicedlr‘sn to say anything now, inasmuch as it was reviewed at 
length in lliese columns at n time when its authorship was 
unknown alike to reviewers and to readers. The present edition, 
however, derives a new interest from tho words of prq&Ce which 
now herald tho novel, llicso begin by explaining the black boideu 
which surrounds the touching dedication to “The Dear Light 
and Guide of the Author’s Life.’’ Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
it appears, knew nothing until its actual appearance of the book 
which “ 1 contrived to write, publish, and dedicate quite unknown 
to her, and anonymously, and then to place in her hands with the 
full confession of my plot of love. I joyed to think that I was 
thus dischai^ng a little of life's debt; for, beycnl my serious 
ethical aim, my chief object was to surprise and please a wife who 
had, for more than thirty-eight years, endured so much and 
laboured so much for her husband.” These words ore followed 
by a tribute to the memory of Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
which is thus closed:—"Lady Mildred Beresford Hope’s inner 
character was, of course, unsuspected by strangers, and still more 
closed to them was that innermost life of the soul, of which, 
although 1 shall leave my picture incomplete, 1 refusn to speak. 
They could only see the bright participator of a socially prosperous 
caroor, or catch tho cheery laugh and witty speech of the woman 
then most courageous when lighting against weary pains and 
weaknesses, constantly recurring, of which tho secret was her 
own.” These words leave something, as it should be left, to be 
understood, and thus illustrate the great maxim “There is so 
much not. to say.” Respect for the same principle prevents us 
from enlarp^ug here on llie career referred to. 

A somewhat strange little book called Post Mortem (6) possesses 
a good deal of imagination and force. It purports to be an ac¬ 
count of what was seen and endured by a soul in puigatoiy, and 
in the conception of the purgatorial state—which is represented, 
to put it baldl}' and briefly, as a kind of prolonged nightmare— 
wo And originality and invention. The narrator is a country 
squire who died in 1759, and for the first two-thirds of the 
book the fact of his having died boforo, to tolce an instance, the 
Reign of Terror, is turned to excellent account. The last part 
of the hook is tho least satisfactory. The author would have 
done well to bo content with making his readers follow him 
through tho weirdly fascinating adventures of Henry Ooke in 
Ohaos, and to avoid consigning the whole population of the nine¬ 
teenth century to tho bottomless pit. As we have said^ however, 
tho earlier part of the book will m found to contain botn perform¬ 
ance and promise. • 

(7) is an unpretending little story, which is prettily 
conceived and executed, but which is, to our thinking, wanting in 
tho power of character-drawing. That Nordball is somewhat dull 
and somewhat priggish, though he is meant to be quite the reverse, 
is less surpriBing than that Mrs. Strong (his partner in the “duet”) 
should be so unlikely a personage as she is, or, we should rather 
say, as she turns out to bo at the very end of the hook. We closed 
the volume with a suspicion that the author had intended to give 
the story a diflerent and more probable ending, bat had l^n per¬ 
suaded at the last moment to truckle to the demands of senti¬ 
mentalism. 

(4) The Priests BUesinyf or. Poor Patricks Progress from This World 
> a /letter^ By Harriett Jay, Author of tbo ** Queen of Connaught,” &o. 
London: White ft Co. 

(S) Strietty Tisd Up,k Novel. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
llereBfoFd Hope, MJP. Third Edition, z voL London: Hunt ft 
Blackett. 

(6) Post Mortsm. London and Edinburgh 1 Blaokwood ft Sons. 

(7) Ftwods ; a Dust. By Elizabeth Stuart Fhelpe, Author of “The 
Gatos Ajar,” fte. London: Sampson l<ow ft Co. 
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BtJbjf Xui (8), which helonga to the same series as the TOlume 
just aotieed, stiriiiig and'^enphically-told story of Indian war¬ 
fare, in the donrse of which fiul jostice is done to the ** redakina ” 
b/ the author, who seems to hare a just impreoiation of their 
eoaiaoter, and of their wrongs at the hand of the white man. 
The book is perh^ a tnfle dull in the earlier chapters, but as 
soon an the author gets well into the story the interest rises con¬ 
tinually until the Climax is reached. 

Br. flower's entertaining and instnictive little Tolnme (p) ought 
to be read and remembered by tbe natural guardians of all women 
or i^ls who baye a fmcy for the ** hideous heauty" of small 
waists and Chinese feet. 

The diet part of Mr. Piggottfaiirork (lo), dealing with the effect 
of a ibreign judgment in the English Courts, was published two 
years ago, and is now complemented by the present volume, in 
whii^Sie author has collected, as far as it has been possible to 
obtaif it, the foirign and colonial law bearing upon foreign judg¬ 
ments and upon service out of the jurisdiction.'^ 

A second edition, carefully brought down to date, has been 
puWrii^ of Mr. ^arris's Hwci^es of the Criminal Law (ii). 
The work is brought out in its revised form under the core of the 
original author and of Mr. F. P. Tomlinson. 

« A second edition also appears of Mr. Justice Fry's well-known 
work on Contracts (X2). 

We have also to note the appearance of a third edition of Mr. 
Pollock's Prindj^ea of Contract (13). The volume is heralded by 
an “ iotrodoctioo,” which, unlike too many mtroducdons, is well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Herring's (14) thirty prescriptions are capitally chosen, and 
bis remarks upon them are for the most part sensible, and to the 
point. It is a little odd to find a mixture of spirit of lavender, 
ammonia, and camphor doscribed os " a simple tonic"; hut, as 
Frederick says in The Mimic, ** I can C4II my hat a Cadwallador, 
if I choose.'^ 


(B) SaAy Rut, By Charles M. Clay. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
(9) NaiurmSforitt.—Fathion in Deformitt/. By William Henry Flower, 
LL.i>., F.U.S., &e. London: Macmillan 6 t Co. 

(xo) Foreign Judgmentt, Part II. The EnTcct of an English Judgment 
Abroad. Service on AhMint Defendants. By F. T., Piggott. London : 
Stovene &: Sons. 

^xi) The Prinriplet of the Crmiual Law. By Seymour F. Harrin. Second 
Edition, revised by the Author and F. P. Tuinlinsi>n. London: Sloveua 
& Haynes. 

(12) A Treatiee on the Specific Performance of Conlraets. By tbe Hon. 
Sir Edward J''ry. Second Kditiou by the Author and W. D, Kawlins. 
London : Stovcua & Sonu. 

( X3) PrinctpleM of Contract. By F. Pollock. Third 1-dition, revised 
and partly rc-written. London : S'tevens & Sons. 

(X4) ffeidth Preaervation: Thirty Vaiuable Preseripthna hy Eminent 
London Phyaieiana^ with Practical iiemarka thereon. By Kichard Herring. 
London : Longmans & Co. 


NOTICE. 

We heg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cationa; and to this rule we can make no eaxeption. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

ov 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price Gd. 


OONTENTB OF Ho. 1,846, AUGUST 13. 1881: 

The Fenian ConTcntion. 

The HoTue of Lords. M. Gambctta and Revision. 

The Land Bill. Mr. Bright on the House of Commons. R^way Bates. 
The Fropoaed Education Code. Emigrant ShljM, 


The International Medical Congress. 

The Parliament of the Future. The Abb6 Prflvost. 

The Papal Allocution on the Law of OuaruntocH. Society at Spa. 
Tho Electrical Exhibition in Paris. Spanish and French Art. 

The BiUlngsgate QnesUon. Tito Gold Withdrawals. 

Ba^g In Sussex. The Theatres. 


Holuh'a Seven Years In Sonth Africa. 

Le Crime do Sylvestro Bonnard. Yurruirb Medea. 

Some Books of Qeugruphj ami Travel. I'oo Rod a Dawn. 

Lord HerWrt ol Cherbury’s Poems. Tlw Relations ul Soienoe and Religion. 
My Love. Minor Hotlcuti. 


OONTSNTB OF Ho. 1,345, AUGUST G, 1881: 

AfghaQlatan--EnglaQd and Amerlea—The Land Bill—European Combinations— 
Egypt^Lord hherhrooke on Bankruptcy Law—The Transvaal—Ceinpotittve 
Examinattana—rhe FronoU EleoUona -Tho Liverptxd Fenians. 

Cosiulo Emotion—Horthampton's Prli^o-Dr. Pluinpkro on Medem Scepticism— 
Steam.Ynbht Matelioe—George Borrow—The Alwlition of Fog—Mr. Gladstone's 
Mew Plan lot tho B*aleiDptlon of Debt—Tho Theatnu—Midsummer Raolng. 
let Qmtre VenUde rgwrfl#—Coral Islands—My Sister the Actr#as—Ward nnd Look's 
Etymological Dldtlonaryof tbe English Lanmtago—Voloanoes—Max MtUlcr’s 
1 SaonMi Books of the East. Yol. X. Part I.—On Latmos—Fablicationa of Uui 
En^ish Dialect Eloolety—I'renoh Literature. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QT. BAItTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL atad OOLLEOE. 

^ OPEN S01101.A11SUIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SOHOT.ARSHTPfl of tho value of Xiao escb, tenable for ons ysar, trill be eempetsd 
Ihr on Beptemliw ttUh, and thethrea suocaiidlnB days. One of the value orxun trill Iw awarded 
to the liest eandldoto at tide Examination, under twmly years of age.! of suflloleut taeitt. 
For the other, eaiullilatn must he under Sfi yean of age. 

The suhlrots for Examliiatlou are Physios, Cliemistiy. Ilotany, and Zooloay. 

Tho Joaffireson Eahlliltion will be Rurnpetra Sir at tlui same time. The siibicots of examlna* 
tion are Latin, Mathomatles, and an* two of the threu fulkiwlng languages, Greek, Frcaeh. 
German. This la an (iuen Kxtdhitloa of tbe value of A&U. 

Candidates must not have entered to tlw Modlual or Burglool Prooilee of any Metropolitan 
M^leal Hchuul. 

The Buooessful candidates will be icqulred to enter at Bt. Bartholomew'a Uospltal la tho 
Oetoher siiroiiedlnx the oxainmatiou. 

^Mculars appUoatluu may be made to the WAiinui of tho College, St. Bertholoinsw’s 

S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 


Q.UY 

^ OPE] 


matica, and Modern Laiiguagus. A hocoiid ncholarslilii, also of Ute value of ISS GuIucm, will 
he oflervd fur open competition on tho same day. Huldceu of Eaaiiiliiatlon t Inurganlo ChA* 
tniatry. Physios, Botany, and Eooiogy.~]ror ftirtlier partloulars apply to tlw Duaji, Ouy’e 
Hospital, S.K. 

GT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 

^ Park Comer. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will oommence on Monday, October S. with an INTBODUC* 
TORY ADDRESS by Mr. J. WARRINGTON HA WARD, at 4 P.H. 

The William Brown XlOO and X40 Exhibitions are open to all Perpetual StudenU, 

The Two Braekcnbnry Wees of X30 each, Sir Charles Clarko's Prise, the Tiiouipson Medal, 
the Treusumr’s, Brodle, Aoland, Johnsou, and General Proflclcney Prisee, are open lo all 
Students. 

The appointments of House Physician nnd Honse Surgeon, of which there are Four, tenable 
each for one year, are awarded by competition, and no charge Is made by Ute Uuveriiors uf the 
Hospital for Doan] or I'.csldeiice. 

Clerkships and Dn*»si*rsldps. anil nil the minor appointmonti. are given without extra ' 

A I'rospcctus of the Sehnnl, and I'urtlicr Infonnalion, may be obtained by iiersonsi api 
------ - .. ^ attheltospltnff 


tIon between One and ‘I’hrcr l».M.. or hy letter address^ to the Dkan a 


''PHE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Mlle>cnd,K.—The KESSIONimi-BSwlIlOomuiuiceoiiSatnrday.ORtulierl, IWI. FOUR 
ENTRANCE HClfOLAUMIHPH. value XOh.Xto, X30, and xfu. will lie oflerrd for eumpotitlon 
at the cud of Heiiieiiilier to uew Ktudeuts. Entrlu on or brftirv Keiitember 10. Fees for Leo> 
tiires Biiii Hospital Prartlee. 00 Giiliious In one jiayinent, or loo Uulneas in three Instalments. 
All ItoHldrnt and oilier llosjiltal ApiNiiiitments are Tn». The Resident Appoliitmenie consist 
of Five linnsi-rhysirlaiicii'B, Four lloiise’Hurguuiirles, and One Accuuchcurshipi TWo 
Droiiwvs and Two Maternity FiipHs also reside in the Tlosnital. Special entries may be made 
for kfedical and Nurglual |>raetle«. The lamdon UospRalIs now In direct conimuuieatloB by 
rail aud tram with all imrts of the Metropolii. 

_MU NRO SCOTT . Wardm. 

•ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, OIKENOESTER. 

^ For tlic Science and Practice of Agriculture. 

For Intending Land Owners and Oei iiidcrs. Laud Agenu, Surveyors, rolnnlets. So. 

The ll.A.C. r arm, kurruunding tin- College, la a mixed farm of alioiit CrfM) Acres. 

f'AoirmuM iiJ'Af‘iwjitiemrnt~,T]w Kiglit Ifoii. the Karl of DUCIE. 

For Prosiwetua of College and i arui. List of HehularsliJps, Priees, Diplomas, Ac., apply to 
thcPaiwuifAi,. __ 

nilYSTAL PALAOE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGIN- 

^ EEUINO. - The NEXT TERM opens on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER a. I. Mechanical 
ronisc. S. Civil Engineering Sertion. 3. Colonial Sccti-ni—Preparation lor Colonial Lifo,ac. • 
rnikpeetiis in the< iHiee ol tin Crystnl I’nlnee Cuiiipaiiy's School of Art, Science, and Lltoratani, 
ill Uio library, next B>auiiUne tlourl. Crystal Palace. 

_F. K. J. SlIENTON, Suprrintmtlrnt Literary 2 


B 


RIG IT TON COLLEGE. 

Prinri'poZ -Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A.. Queen's College, Oxford. 
F«!fl-yVinc»/»rtf--TU'V. J. NEWTON, M.A. SL Jolui's College. Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will ooinuwncu on Tuesday, Septviiilier ilo. 
__ F. W. MAD DEN. M.U.A.S..jrsere(ary. 

RATH OOLLIjQE, bath.—T he Next Term will commence 

J-' on Saturday, .‘^onUfinluT 17, IhhI. FIcad^Miuter-T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A.. late 
Fellow and Ass i stant-Tutor. HI. Peter's (Tollcgo, and for ten yearn a Master ot COftou College. 

g~'e. 


M 


A L V K H N 0 0 L L E 

The NEXT TERM rommcnecs Tuesday, Hei>tcmlicr 97. 

For pa rticulars, apply to Hkxmy Ai.nnu'H, Esi|., ^retary. 


G ANDKKVVS OOLLEGI?. OIIAKDSTOOK, Doreet", 

n..i«.rill, ...d r.MI. Mod,. 


TSLB of WIGUT PltOPBIETAEY OOLLEGIS, ATLEY 

-*■ (near HYDE). 

The WINTER TERM will cninmenee on Friday, Seiitcmber lA. 

Full iwrtipiilars from theRflv.CaiiOuTEESDAJdE,UciMl-Miuilcri or tho SgeuBTAar, The 
CottajeCi aMciviuc Htrcct* Jiycto. 

GT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY—A HTOK 

^ CLASS SCnilOL fac SONS of QENTLKUKN. Th. nlWooi tnloln, u .pm 
doflnito Chiirrh prinriples. Boys are Eduoetcil with much earo and tlioroiiglincss. They 
rerclvo Individual teaching end help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at tlw 
llnlversitice ore siiecially prepared. Terms, Sib a year.—Fur Krcreuces, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. 11. BOL' itwit, D.C J,. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL,—This roiindation (a.1). 156 ^}), Six 

Miles from Oxford, bus iiomiiMo new bnlldings In large grounds. Ctasslcal and Modern 
Dciiartmente, with strong sUfl of Xiostors, va iiali c IJnlvemlty Scholarahlps. Thorough^ 
imrallqti fur ilie Military iiuil other VrrifuMnlnnal IsXuiiilttntioiiv, ami earcAjI ffraiindTiup ihf 
kiv. whose dpitliiRtlon is tlw lanror Piibllr Ni-hools. t\ on-vetluialml ftlvaio Staff aid 
Jiinrtnarles, klves-cuurls, rowing for Boys who swim. 


School Fees, £i1 to £33 i odvantogos to tho Suns of the Clergy. 
Apply to the Rev. E. Sumbkuh. B.D., Itcoit-Master. 


TKINITY OOLLEQE SOnOOL, STltATFOKD.ON-AVON.— 

«d * WaMcn, KlCllAllD CUKRT, M.A., Is assisted by Hvven Rcaldrat Orodnala 


GOCTU KENSINGTON PREPAItATORY SCHOOL. 
TTIGIIGATE SCI 10 C)L.-"“ Tho Next Term commences Tupsdav 

jr- , 8c|item»icr to. In I hr Indinn Civil Service Exaniliiatiuii of thisycararuDll 
dlrut frum the School 17th ant ol 31 sucocssful Candidates, and was Aral for Greek and J&srf^ 
8ifooolli»!iiieI*Hl(Jhw^ parUcuIamof admisMon,apply to the Rev.C.MoDtmAU, 


RiNDEN DARSONAGE, WORTHING, Sostex.-ThoTl^. 

ALJaEN, M.A.. Vlrsr of Findrn i Fellow nnd. from laTS.IMI Tuiur nr 

^SlJSSstoMllto HousB rur/Ln! KSWte 


. Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A.tIxoD. 

Coitiliriilge M.A. and competent Teaohors. ptenares PUl*TT.a frw thi 
Ich, Sandhurst, and ni l Competitive E xaminations. A few vSlnciee. ™ 


T^OiU«DENK, "oAKLElGn PARK. StaUon on O. nTI 

. MATUKU lias vucimcioH for DAUOIlTKnS of GENTLEMEN. lAinie datncii 

at UttlTitsflS^L^a^llxams.^Ch^ a wW.1 


Loa 4 ra: PabUahed at 88 SOUTaiMFTON BTAEBT, 6T&4KD, W.a 




jpBEPARATORY SOHO OL.^J ^mgley Place, LANGLEY, 

Mr. W, K. W.T^OLLINS, Into Sc-holsr of Jmub Collegv, Oxford, Md for Mnno time 
OompoNltlon Hnatpr ot Richmond School, Yorkiibi>«, oiid Mr. LEOKAUD R. 
KGYSBR, for four >'CArB AdsUbBat-Maater at tho llor. J. W. Uawtrey’a, Aldln 
UI )Uio, Slough, reoclvo BOYS bctweeu the ugoa of Eight and Four toon, to preparo 
for eatranoo on Uio Cloteloal or Modom aide of the Public Bchoula, or for the Royal 
Wary,' 

BOTS are alee especially proiiared for Junior Bcholanhipi at any of tho Publio 
Beboola. 

Langley Place Is a few mlnnteg' wailr from Langley Station, on the (3. W.R.; la 
lour mllea from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It stands on 
gravel aoll, above the level of the Thamos, The eanitary arrangements are 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above nddroea. 

ftnd (iiviL SEimoirKxTMmA^ 

There l« a Department in connexion with 11KAIR LliDtlE NClIOdi., 1‘Ul.MONT 
BTATluN. Stirlinxahirr, for prcjwratUiii for the alwve Ksamlnatioiin. Honour* aniued during 
the iMiit year. J'hreu Appointmeuta to Woolwich Acorleiny. Seventh Place for Indian Civil 
Servic e, im. fce,—roll particu lar* on applicatiou to the IfKAO-M ASTKii. __ 

TV aval OADETsiriPS, PUBLIO SOIIOOI.S;^“ind ARMY. 

At LlTTl.EFl AMITON, tho beallhieit place on the RnaM*)i Coa*t. 

Mr. T. EASTMAN, M.A., I'amhridge MmUi. lloninir* (clilcHt Nni oC lulu Mr. EiiHtiiinn, 
R.N.. Founder of Uoyal Naval Hnhool, eoutliiea), and Mr. A. M*. Af.HTKDMAN. M.A. (Ixon.. 
Double Clauical lionoum. I.nng experience and unfailing Muei>r«H Uood houM aud plu)- 
ground, with every e u mfarL—Prcirnt addrew. Brook M ciii*e, Uudalmlng. 

PREPARATORY SCITOOL. AMESBUUY HOUSE. Pnpo 

•L Heath. ntCKLP.Y. Kont—Rev. EDMUND FOWT.E recclvci TllIBTY-TUUKE 
BOYS under the age of flfteeOi to prepare fur the Public Schoolu. 

Thehmioe, surruuuded by six acres of laud. Is situated in a charming locality, thirteen miles 
feomLondtn. 

There is every rciiulrement Ibr a hlgh-elass Private School, a cricket and football ground, 
lacga iron playroom, fermlng gymnasium, ta.. two Eton flves-eourts, workshop, dry play 
ground, and a run of a third of a mile on a dry gravel path. 

The soil b gravel, and all the Sanitary orrangomonts In and out at tho house have been 
under the special ■uticrviilun of Dr. Alfuku CARI'KNTHIU of Croydun. 

Every Edurntlunnl wlrantoire given ami many nomfurts oft'ered, the greatest rare being 
taken of little Buys on their first leaving home. 

Oreat saecesahaB hern met with, several open Scholarships gained, and lu no ainglc cose has 
a Boy failed to take his iiroiwr place at s public sehuul. 

Rev. EriHVNU FoWLg Is well ktiua'n by hIs very successfiil series of Iintln and School Books, 
and for his EUm lircek 1loader_writteii by special reiiiiOMt fur that .Srhixil, and now In use at 
Eton, llarrow. Merchant Tay Ion’, Ac. Terms, from 80 to ISO guineas. 

Address, till Airthcr notice, Dailyards, Armagh. 

f^VERSLADE““PREPARATORY SCHOOL (near KUGBY). 

The Rev. G. P. WRIGHT, M.A., lata Fellow of C. G. C. Camb., forinvriy AssUlaiit* 
Master at Shrewsbury SehcKil and WuIUiibUhi C'ullcwe, prepares BOYd from Eight years of 
age for toe Classical or Modem Sides of ruhll c BchiKiis. _ 

TAKE I)ISTRiCT.~The Ile^. STEVENS (WranpkO will 

have a Voeancy Ibr a 1*II1*IL In September. Gllmalo suitable fur a delleate Iviy. 


L ion insurance offices* 

FOR FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMBlfTS, AinfVmBB. AND ^ 

ACCIDEMTII. 

5 LOTHDURT. LONDON. &a 
COMBINED CAFITALg. mnojBOQ BTERLZKO* 

FIRE INSURAMCEBonLlMnlTenM. 
l.irE ASSURANCE ta aU Us Oraaelus. 


^rilOROUGII PRIVATE TUITION is ofForod, in a lar-ct 

Country llnusc, to a few GENTLEMEN'S SONS (over FIReen) who require extra caro. 
For references a nd term s, address M.A. Oaop, Mill Bank H ouse, near Malvern. 

H* ROSE. M.A., of Gonjngbaiu Houbo. RAMSGATE 

^ • (formerly Eleven vears at Cbeam Sehuol), will be JolnetUn preparing PUPILS for tlie 
Public mlmU ^ the Rev. H. C. V. 8NUWDEN, B.A. (Kuiirteeu years Hen. Assist. Master to 
Itrv. W. T. Browning. Tliorpcmandcvllle). House large, with partket sanitary arraiigemunts, 
and groun ds of nearly four aoros. Proepeotns on appli cation. __ 

nrbubATIONAL HOME for tho DAUGHTERS of GENTLeI 

MEN.-TIfR GUANGR. Endenleh, BONN-ON-THE-BIIINE, Qermaiiy.-Numlier 
of Pupils llmlte<1 to Twelve. Refined English home. Resident North Oeiuniu and Parisian 
Uovernessea. High-class Masters tor ociHimpIlsIunents. Unexcoptionablu referoiiuea..Apply 
as abuVM, to the Directiuss. Mrs. BaaNKwa. 

TJEAD-MASTER for tho GROCERS’ COMPANY’S MIDDLE 

A t clash school, hackney DOWN8.-NotIce Is hereby given that the Court of 
the Oroeers* Company will, m Nuvcmhrr next, proceed to tliu aprsiliitinrnt of a IILAD* 
MASTER of thrir Middle Class Day Hi-hool at Hockney Downs, huill to aufiiinmudatr ln»n 
bUQ hi euo Bovs (tlio present number of Boys iu tho School Is XIC. Jt'laril stipimd, glOO per 
annum. Caidtatlnn fee, fl per Boy up to ftoo, and Jfls. per Boy beyond that iiundirr. 

'rhe new llead-Moster wirl cutor upon his duties at Christmas next, lie will Iw ap^lnti-d 
auMect to tlie provisions of a Scheme of tho Endowed Sohools CunmilMlotierM. 1f» nmf not lie 
in Iloly Onlers, but roust not accept or hold any benelloe having the cure of souls, or any oIHre 
nr employment which. In the opinion of the Court, may interfere with Uio pruatW porfurmance 
of his ilntles as Head Master. . . ^ 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applleatloB Co tho Clkrk of the Grocers Cum- 
pany,Grouent* Hall, Pou ltry , London,E.C. __ 

rjOLLEGE and “ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 

V' NEW EEALAND.-A HEAD-MASTER bRK^UlKEDfbrthls Institution. Ilemust 
have graduated In Honmirsat one of the leading Univcraltjos In the Uiiitcrl Kingdom, ami 
)ii»d expericnee and success a* a Master in some lm|M>rUiit Piildle Sehoid, The salary will 
lie <700 per annum, without house allowance, but wlUi a Capitation Foe of 10s. for every 
P^l paying school fees. llM w ill Im allowed for passage inunt^ to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen hove eonsented to aot as a Comitiiauiion for tho selection of the 
Master i I*roAssor Blaekie, of Edinburghj Professor Jowett, of Oxford i Arthur Hidgwlrk, 


New Method of Combined Life and Aeeldent Irauranees. . 

Afwident Jnsuraiice Ifollcics frcuti XX IQs, per auaum, to seoare <1,0011 In event of Dealh, and 
speelficd Cunipeiisatton lor nuu-tatol lujury. ^ 

Pruspeetuses and all particulars may bo obtlued at tho tleadOfiee of tho Companies, fei 
from any of tho AgenU. 

N *~ oiTtIiern assurance 0omfanY^ 

Establishoil 18M. 1 MOOHG ATE STREET. LONDON. k 

Subscribed Canltal, C3<n0,000, uf whleh iwld up laooyioa. % 

,,_»\r«lt«(erv« Funds. JC«l«i,l». f/ 

_ _ Idfe Fuii^ as pet lost aocoont, <l^fiM. 

p II (E pT I'x F i^rE OFFICE. 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CRO.SB, LONDON.^arABUtHatt ITfiX. 
IVomptaiul niieral 1,oim Settleinenis. 

Insurances elTocted in all parts ol the World. 

_ JOHN J . BROOMFIELD ,Stenttu y. 

IMPERIAL FIRE INSUKANOE COMPANY/ 

Established 1M3....1 OLD BROAD HTREET. F..C'. | and XX FALL MALL,S.W. 
CAFITAI,. <1AOOAOO. PAID-UP and XNYEBTED, < 700 j 000 . 

__ E. C OZ ENS BMITH, tfensrgi Nbaaps r. . 

POYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

^ ^ Royal Exchange, l,ondun, August 10, ilfil. 

The OMirt of Director of tho^ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do hereby give NoHee. 
that a UENE^VL tuUll J' uf the said Corporation will be holden at their OlHee at the Buyaf 
Lxrhangc. on rUursday, the IHth Inst., froiiilOiie u'chink Uli IVw u'cluck In tlie alteinutm. 
for the Llection (fi a Direvtur in the roam ut J^nl Jnscelino^WllUaiii Perey, deeeesod. whiuli 
Llfiaiun will bo deulared at such tinus us the Ueiwral Court shall appoint to rooelve die Rewuct 
uf the Scnitijieers, 

£. B. HANDCOCK. 

The Cliair will he taken al One o'clock precisely. 

N.B. -Printed List* uf llm Proprietors qualified to vote will be delivered at theOflioe Thlg 
Day, Saturday, the lath ol August. 

HOTELS. 

THRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

^ Esplanade. Near thn West Pier. Central and qidot. Long estahllSied. Hnltvi of* 
Rooms. BpaclousCoftee-motnforLadicsaudOentleuien. Sea-Water Service In theHoiel. 
_ BENIN. BULL, Jdaarifw . 

rPOTLAND BAY, Islo of Wight, nour Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 

BAY 11UTE1,. Magnificent sea vieW*. Comfort, with moderate ehanitis. Itilliard- 
ruom and tenuis lawn. Bracing air. Excel lent sands and pronienado pier. Good ancbursiiu 
Inr yachts. Sijeclal Servlee, Iriditv, V.1i> r.M., Hetunting Mouday, 7 A.IC.—Apply to M.h 
I l.KMixu. Manageress (late of tho Langham Hotel). 

TLFRAOOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

Hi own Oroumls of Five Aercs, with Tennis T.awn. rontains XM Rooms, and Is "a 
model of sanitary rxcallenrc.*' One of the largt-Nt Swiuimlng Baths lu England i also Private 
tfeo-watcr Baths.—Every Information of Manauru. 

APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS."" 


A nnual sale nine millions^ 

* Of great value to the cause of temperance ant] good health/* 

Dr. Norman Kerr- 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
^D1 UGUEs“N 0 VELTIEs“ in MONOGRAMS, ARMS. 

^ Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved os Gems. 

NOTE PAPER aud ENVEJ.orES artistically Jiliimlnated la Gold, Silver. Bronxa. an« 
Colours, In the first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour. Is. per 300. 
in:.N’BY RODIUUUE.S, 4X PICCADILLY. LONDON. 

F urnish y olnr“iiousE or apartments 

TUROUGIIOUT on MOEDER'S IJIRB SYSTEM, Tho original, best, and most 
luwral. Cash Prlirs , no ExtraCltarxe for time given. I.arge, usefulBtook to seloat from. 

Xllusiratrd prli'vilCatalogue.wiUiTerms.nostfhfC_X48,S4X, ana XAO Tottouhom Court Road. 

and lb. XO. aud Jl Morwellatreat, W.C. EstablUhad IMX. »muian* voun xtoao. 


f^OVERNESS.—RE-ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED by an 

experleuertl Traeher In a Gentleman's Family. Good English, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Freneh, lAtlo. and Music. Aide to prepare Soys for the Publio Suhouls.—Address, Y. (L, 
Pies Llwy d Cottage, Abergele, ixnibighshlre. _ 

A B^PEOTABLE COUPLE, iriviDff up housokoeplng, would 

be glad to meet with a SITUATION of TlUTST i town or country. A nobloman or 
cvnileman with flthliig or shooting bnx would And them eaitohle of doing all required i have 
la«n in good families—Addtaai. J. M.. 7 Hay ham Street. Camden Town. 


DECORATION. 

IVTORANT & CO., having for many yoars carefully studied the- 

•I-YL heft poriixla of Decorativo Art, and having had great oxperionco In carrying 
out important urdere, will advixe upon the DbSOOBATION and IfURNISIilNQ^ 
of TOWN iitul COUNTRY HOUSES, prepnro Deidgnx, and axeouto the neeeaaary 
workx ut moderate ooat. MOBANT k CO.' ponoually auperlntend all work 
entriixted to them. 



81 Kxw Bono Brnxxr, W. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


OBIQINAL DUaXONB, 

FAST OOLOmUL 
Framed, per jwd. 

Pattenia sent and BatlnuitaiflVM. 

O. BlNDzixT * 80 VB* 

184 OXFORD BZBBBT, W. 
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MR GLADSTONE’S COMPROMISE. 

T last the Irish Land Bill has passed through all its 
trials—except the trial of being set practically to work. 
The excitement which was caused at the end of'laat week 
■by the apparent probability of a collision between the two 
Honses was to a great extent factitions. For days— 
indeed, for weoks-^ertain Radical organs had been 
pointing out to their readers how intolerable it was that 
the Lords shonld have a chance of spoiling the measure, 
and it was almost a matter of conrse^ that they shonld 
endeavour to show that their fears were realized. On the 
other, the defiant mood in whioh Mr. Gladstone handled 
the Lords* amendments at their first return natnrally 
created the impression that there was mischief in 
the air, and provoked the Lords to “ insist ** some¬ 
what more peremptorily than they might otherwise have 
4 lonc. Yet the rofcrenco backwards and forwards of 
an important measure from one House to the other is no 
such unheard-of occurrouoe; and the spirit of the debate 
on the second reading in the Upper House was aii almost 
certain plbdge that no underhand endeavour would bo 
made on that side to throw the Bill out by means of in¬ 
sisting on unreasonable amendments. The second eon- 
•sidcratiou of the Lords’ proposals was conducted in a much 
more moderate and becoming temper than the first, and 
£ome important concessions were made. As might have 
been expected, the Lords mot these concessions in a proper 
spirit, and the hitch magnified by quidnuncs into a crisis 
was past. The eager haste of the Hundreds to get np 
indignation meetings has rather ludicronsly overrun it¬ 
self. Yet oven these few hours of agitation had a some¬ 
what bondficial effect, as showing the utter falsity of the 
•contention that English opinion is in favour of the Land 
Bill. That opinion is perhaps in favour of continuing Mr. 
Gladstone in power, and, things being so, declines to pro¬ 
nounce itself againsta measure to which hollas pledged him¬ 
self bat oven under the powerful stimulus of a possible 
.collision between Lords and Commons, not the slightest 
’enthusiasm for the measure itself lias boon manifested 
except in extreme Radical cliques. It is tolerated and 
acquiesced in, and that is all—except that an intense wear!* 
ness of it disposes cvei’y one to wish it over and done 
with. Had the Lords actually delayed its passing it would 
have been this wish and not any belief in its ctiicacy or 
intrinsic merit that might liave disposed Englishmen to 
look unfavourably on their action. But it has not been 
wrecked, and has hardly been even hindered beyond a 
Toosonable time. Ingenious Radicals protest, of course, 
that if it fails it will bo solely in consequence of the conces- 
aions made to the Lords. They may be left face to face 
with the admission of Lord Caelinqfobd, an admitted 
partisan of the tenants, and the Government care-taker 
the Bill in the Upper House, that the alterations of 
'the part ten days have, in his opinion, distinctly im¬ 
prove it.. 

An equally natural, though curiously inconsistent, line 
hue been taken by other Government partisans who declare 
that no concession worth speaking of has been made at all. j 
This party may be congratulated on the possession of at 
t least a great dml of courage. The insertion of the proviso 
' that payments made by one tenant to another are, iu no 
case, to constitute in themselves a claim to reduction of 
l^t, Ftmores tlie greatest wrong of the whole measure—a 


wrong which has been unconsingly protested against from 
the very first introduction of the Bill, and which has been 
I steadily ignored by the Government. It is true that they 
repeatedly douied that any such wrong was intended ; but 
they fitciwlily refused to render it impossible that, in virtue 
of successive exorbitant payments for tenant-right, the 
landlord’s rent should bo whittled down to uoihitig. Thiy 
has now been made impossible, and it is the doing of the 
Lords. In the same way the Government have again and 
again tamed a deaf ear to the repeated demonstrations 
of tbo injustice and impolicy of forcing the landlord to 
raise the rent before ho can go into Court, But now their 
cars have been opened, and Mr. Gladstone himself avows 
the hardship, the existence of which be has for months 
refused to aoknowledge. The excision of Mr. Pabnell’s 
amendment deprives dishonest tenants of a shelter whioh 
they would moat certainly have sought. Even the wild 
diHik clause, over whioh some persons have made merry, 
while others have inveighed against it as an extension of 
thu hated i'cudul rights of sporting, is a substantial and 
purely business-like confirmation of rights of property. 
Ill miniature, indeed, the rcfcrcncos niado to this insigni¬ 
ficant amendment by the fervid partisans of the Bill 
are a very good pictnro of the knowledge of Ireland 
whicli they so frequently display. Ireland, they may like 
to hear, is in many parts a swampy and moorland 
coanlry surrounded by the sea; anti in such a country 
the possession of the wild fowl frequenting it A 
or B respectively may make, over no very largo estate, 
a diifcreiKJo of hundreds a year. AVhon these conces¬ 
sions, small and large, are added to those made at the first 
reference to tho Coiiiiuous, the tolal amount will be found 
very considerable. Tho leaders of the Ofiposition and of 
tho Government were perfectly jiistilied in saying that 
tho spirit of tho Bill Las not been affected in tho least 
by these concessions. IHioy have simply explained pro¬ 
visions which might have inflicted, and would certainly 
have inflicted, intolerable wrong, or else Lave removed 
e.\ct fsceijccs calculated to make ilio diflieult lot of an Irish 
I landlord in the future more diflieult still. In tho Bill as 
it first left tho Commons there was what may bo called 
a prcsniiiplion against the landlord. Ho was to pay 
for all, and evory doubtful phrase was of snob a 
ehanicler as to bo capablo of being worked against him; 
while tho tenant could not, any more than ho can now, bo 
dcjirived by any iugenuity of construction of the benefits 
intended lor him. Tho alturatiuns have redressed this 
inequality to a very great oxtcnl, and tho tenant is now 
left to ins judicial rent, his practically free sale, and his 
stable, if not iudclinilely, fixed tenure, williont tho parings 
and snippings of his landlord’s goods whicli ho might 
otliorvviso have got, and without tlio knowledge that if ho 
goes into court it. will bo with a presumpiioii in his favour, 
while his landlord can only outer it with a presumption 
against him. 

It i.s not in hnmaii natar(|^that those who, week after 
wuok for more than a quarter of a y^, have had to note, 
to study, and to comment upon the Btfricate dutails and 
tortuous variations of the Land Bill, should part from it 
without a feeling of considerable relief. It has long boon 
impossible to say anything new about it, though tlioro 
I has not been tho least difficulty in saying things that 
were perfectly true. Yet it must be remombored— 
and, truism as it is, the necessity of the remembranoa 
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Aho history of tho Land Bill has not 
^nning. The tehdeni^ of SiDglishmen 
)f soon as it is passed as part of tho 
^tion of the country 'iias no doubt a 
^ving solidity and permanonoe to our 
"it is not seldom mischievous. Such a 
measure as ttiis is ossontially of the character of an ex¬ 
periment to be watched with care and its results noted 
anxiously and minutely—not a final settlement to be 
accepted and thought no more about. That the agitators 
who havemado it inevitable, save at the risk of a dangerous 
alternative, have not the slightest intention of taking it 
as a discharge in full of their claims has been all along 
evident. To Mr. PAUKEUi and his friends it has been 
simply an instalment—an instalment which has tho advan¬ 
tage of heartening those who want and weakening the 
resistance of thoKO who have. The only thing loft in 
doubt is how far tho constituents of these agitators will 
continue to support them. This is hardly the place to dis¬ 
cuss that question, but it is impossiblo to ignore tho fact 
that it is a pressing and an important one. On the other 
side, and also waiting practical solution, is tho question of 
the actual economical and social working of tho Act. Tho 
solution of this will necessarily consist of throo progresses 
or stages. There will first bo ilio question how far the 
tenants now in urrear and recalcitrant will submit to the 
arrangements provided by the Bill—a submission whicb, 
be it rem^mborod, will lie inconsistent with the ])rinciples 
\)f the Land Lenguo, yet without which they will bo de¬ 
prived of the oilered benefits, and, if the Act be strictly 
carried out, of their holdings. The second stago will bo the 
vast undertaking of revaluing the rental book of Ireland. 
The third will be tho futuro working of tho principles of 
sale and tenure contained in tho Act. Enough has been 
said before on the too probablo dangers to which these 
successive stngcs are exposed. It need only bo added 
that the history of ihoir actual progress will bo the his- 
toiy of the most rcirinrkable economic oxporimoiit ever yet 
attempted. Neither in France, nor in Germany, nor in 
lluBsia, in all of which countries great revolutions in the 
tenure of land have boon elYuctod during the last couiury, 
has an3'thing been attempted so complicated, and, what is 
more, so hazardous. For the last state of a peasant proprietor 
can hardly* bo worse than tho first slate of a serf. But the 
last state of an .Irish tenant face to face with the tender 
mercies of the usurer and tho law would bo very much 
worse than his first state subject only to tho capricious 
but customary iudulgonce of a landlord. 


FAIR TRADE. 

T he Conservative party is not in a prosperous con¬ 
dition ; but for many of tho causes of its depression 
its members are not directly responsible. It is scarcely 
their fault that they are outnumbered, that they are 
asB^ed by popular clamour, or €hat the interests which it 
is their mission to defend are incessantly threatened by 
an impulsive Minister. It is a graver misforiuno that a 
considerable section of their body is placing itself deliber¬ 
ately in the wrong. The advocates of fair trade, which is 
a newfangled name for tho negation of free-trade, are 
doing their utmost to bind tho party to a ruinous associa¬ 
tion with untonablo doctrines. A private houscholdor 
would be thought insane if he attempted to countei'aot a 
decrease or stagnation in his professional receipts by deal¬ 
ing with more expensive shops; yet the samo process is 
recommended by a set of theorists who have persuade^ 
themselves that the industrial classes are dissatisfied with 
the commercial policy of tho last forty years. Deuos- 
TI 1 ENB 8 oompared the Athenians of his time to an awkward 
pugilist, who always shifted his guard to the place at 
which he had last received a blow. There is not less 
simplicity in tho attempt to revive the matrafactories of 
Bradford by imposing dnties on imported corn. It 
is true that as long os tho Government is, by no fault 
of its own, committed to the anomalonB task of negotiating 
a commercial treaty, tbe power of increasing such taxes os 
the duty on French wines may be justifiably held in 
reserve for diplomatic purposes; but, if tbe tariff were 
once settled, ib would not 1^ tbe interest of tho English 
Ghyvernmeut to use tho liberty of increasing dnties which 
it might have retained. It seems that the ohanoes of con¬ 
cluding a moderately satisfactory treaty are not unfavour¬ 
able. lu this respect the economical errom of the ipngUsh 


&ir-trader8 may possibly have produosd a ben^oUdi 
result. The French Govemment must by this time have* 
ascertained that the indnstrial oommunity in England ia 
not so eager for a treaty as to be wuliag to aexsept- 
flagrantly unreasonable conditions. The English Mioistera 
have more than once deolared that they will neither allour 
any braneh of trade to be destroyed^ nor assent to a treaty 
more injnrions to oommeroe than the Convention of s860k 
Mr. ErroHiB himself could soaroely insist on the stipuln- 
tion that the tariff should in every instauoe be exenupt 
from increase. The question is whether the new treaty 
will, on the average, he as tolerable as the old. 

The advocates of retaliation are never tired of oonvioting 
Mr. COBDBN of a want of foresight. There is no doubt that 
his sanguine hopes of converting the world to his dootrinen ^ 
have thus far been falsified ; but a tme prophet has ofiben 
miscalculated the weeks of years within which his predio- 
tions are to be accomplished. Sooner or later the multi¬ 
plication-table .will pervade regions where men are still 
content to reckon on their fingers. Demonstrable trutba 
never lose the ground which they almost always ^fradually 
gain. liuBsia and the United States regard wuh equal 
complacency the extension of absolute Free-trade over 
new districts in their dominions as they are conquered or 
settled. In France almost eveiy considerable politudau 
andorsiands and believes the doctrines of politioal economy^ 
ihongh it is still thought expedient to humour the ig^mv 
ance of universal suffrage. The Minister of OOMitEitOB ia 
a Free-trader; M. Thiers has left no school of disoiplee 
behind him, though his confidential friend happens for tho 
moment to preside at the Foreign Office. M. PouTEB- 
Quertier is a member of a defeated party. MM. 
Waodington have fallen into the rear rank of the dominant 
Republicans. It is not improbable that at the impending 
election some candidates may explain to rural constituencies 
that it is not for the benefit of the peasantry that iron^ 
cotton, and wool should be artifioially dear, espeoialiy 
as the demand for wine and other Frenoh prodnots is 
necessarily checked by a protective tariff. If Mr. CHAU* 
iiERLAiN is rightly informed, the sugar bounty, which is 
the most perverse of all plans for interfering with the 
natuml course of industry, has been already to a great 
extent modified, if not practically abolished. It is. almost 
a matter of regret that the French taxpayer should no* 
longer make a voluntary contribution for the benefit of 
the English consumer. 0 n tho other hand, it is true that 
the French Government proposes to subsidize a line of 
steamers from Marseilles to Melbourne; but it is not likely 
that so absurd a bounty on French manufaoturos destined 
for a spocial port will be long continued. 

Mr. Ritchie, representing tho comparatively moderate 
fair-traders, repudiated any connexion with tho promoters 
of a meeting which was lately hold at Exeter Hall. It is 
to bo regretted that so rospoctablo and well-informed a 
politician as Sir Algernon Bortuwige should have placed 
himself at the head of a wild and hopeless agitation 
but tho preachers of extreme doctrines have almost, 
always tho advantage of exceptional consistency. Mr. 
Ritchie recommends retaliation to an extent which wonld 
leave it practically inoperative, while tto fair-traders of 
Exeter Hall have no hesitation in proposing the re- 
ostablishmont of a Corn-law. If such a measure wera 
practicable, it is barely possible that it might affect tha 
commercial policy of tho United States. In the negotia¬ 
tions with France, a corn duty would have littlo inflaenoa,. 
because in ordinary years there is no considerable Frenoh. 
importation. It is but an idle employment to disouas th» 
probablo consequonoes of a measure whioh wonld be 
peremptorily rejected if it were seriously proposed. In 
this instance prejudice and tradition are on tiie same side 
with sound economic principle and with mater^ ex¬ 
pediency. Tho proposal of a duty on corn wotdd arouse 
dangerous passions, while it could not be defimded by 
moderately plausible arguments. Tho Exeter ]^1 scheme 
is much more anomalous than the old Oorn-laW| which 
was intended to seoore in perpetuity prices which were 
supposed to be moderately remunerative. The fitiiv 
traders, on the other hand, would impose a duty finr poln*^ 
mical objects on the understanding that it was to 
moved as soon as other countries aie induced to estidt&ih 
reasonable tariffs. Protective legislation necessarily cveatoa 
artificial interests, on whioh a remission ef duttes ttiist ^ 
have a ruinous effect. A combative tariff^ sUb^ pro¬ 
moting tho investment of capital in agrioultuas^ mid 
raising the xanrket price of land, would, on tim Exeier 
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Sail be abeliabed in return for the admission of 

.BagiHtli mmunfaetnres to French or American markets. 
The benefits which might in that case he conferred on 
Bradford or Sheffield would be no consolation to land- 
>owneni or farmers* 

•It is, perhaps, natural that an Opposition weak in num¬ 
bers, and not in sympathy with principles which are for 
the moment popular, should be ready to ally itsoU* with any 
fMtion of the minority which may be disposed to separate 
itself firom the balk of the party; but it is not for the 
benefit of the Conservative cause that it should seek to 
profit by a passing delusion. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Kbwdsoats enjoys the proud distinction of being the 
only s/vowed and consistent advocate of Protection. In the 
worst of times he never became a convert to the doctrines 
of the Corn Law League; and ho now regards with ox- 
onsable complacency the tardy fulfilment of his own pro¬ 
phecies of the damage which would bo inflicted on the landed 
interest. As he announced when the groat wheat districts of 
4 he West were still included In the wilderness, and when the 
importation of cattle in Atlantic steamers had not yet been 
OOntemplated, English producers are undersold, and they 
4 We not likely to recover their former position. A mono¬ 
poly of home supply would have averted the evil which 
has overtaken one class of the community at the cost of 
intolerable injustice to the rest. The anomaly might have 
been permanently possible if the land of England had boon 
•occupied by two or three millions of froehulders. A few 
thousands of large proprietors, if they had resisted ohaugo, 
would long since have been swept away. Mr. Kkwogoati!: 
would scorn to enlist himself among tho fair-traders wlio 
persuade themselves that their doctrines may bo rc- 
•conoiled with economic orthodoxy. A staunch Protec¬ 
tionist must despise tho prctonco of helping tho munu- 
faotnrers by conferring a temporary arid jirecarious boon 
on the landownors. It is not worth whilo to buy at 
auoh a price the votes of malcoriiont artisans in a few 
towns which are spocially situated. It may be hoped that 
the revival of irado which is indicated by the ret urns of 
toe Clearing-House and of tho Kuilway Conipauies will 
ailently put an end to a feoblo agitation. Jt maybe re¬ 
marked that tho leaders of the Curiservativo party in tho 
House of Commons have never connUmaneed the fair- 
trade movement, »Sir Stiffoki) NouriicoTS has on more 
than one occiision publicly denounced the fallacies which 
amuse a section of his followers. Mr. \V. 11 . Smith may 
ho trusted to adhere to the principles which he has always 
professed. Lord Heacomsfielu, shortly before his death, 
aenounced on grounds of political expediency or necessity 
An agitation which he might perhaps in other cirenm- 
stances, and at an earlier period in his career, have not 
been unwilling to encourage. Mr. RiTcniii: himself would 
rspudiato the doctrines which are maintained by Mr. 
CHmiK and Sir Algernon Hortiiwick. 


MEXICO. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Tmes has lately given 
an elaborate, although possibly a highly-culourod, 
sketch of what the great railway financiers of tho United 
States are doing lor Mexico. I'hero are two great enter¬ 
prises on foot, to which a third is on the point of being 
Added. It may be said briefly that tho Americans are being 
good enough to cover Mexico with railways. There is tho 
great Central Railway from tho city of Mexico to tho 
frontier and thenco to Kansas, and there is the groat 
Kational Railway from the city of Mexico to tho frontier, 
and thence to Texas. Each of these lines is a prolongation 
•of A largo existing system in tho States, and is in the hands 
of capitalists who have done enough to make it probable 
that they do not lightly talk of schemes, however gigantic. 
And these schemes are very largo, for besides the main 
lines there are numerous brnnehes, and each of thorn con¬ 
templates a branch to the X*acifie os if a branch to the 
Pa(&c was a mere nothing. Tho total length ooutomplated 
by ^e National Railway is no less than 2,500 miles, and 
the intended extent of tho Central is about 1,700. Wo 
may thus speak in round numbers of a total anticipated 
length of 4,000 miles.. The Control line is of the standard 
gauge, and tho National line is of tho metre gauge. 
Taking oue with tbo other, it is impossible to reckon 
0%the cost of construction and equipment, apart from 
Au watering of stock and the profits of financiers, as 
lees jipooL A mile. This is a very low estimate 


according to English experience; and it mttst^ be' re¬ 
membered that in Mexico the cost of the fre^ht of 
a large portion of the materials must necesmily ho 
very heavy. But, oven if only 5,000^. a mile is token, 
this, on 4,000 miles, means an outlay of twenty millions 
sterling. The Anioricana do not mean to find all this 
money themselves. They are to bo hoI[>od, and veiy 
largely helped, by the Mexican Government. A subsidy is 
to be given them, which varies not only with enoh line, 
hot with difiorent parts of tho satne line, but in no case 
falls below 2,5002. a mile. Thus, if the totol cost of con¬ 
struction is taken at twenty millions, the Atuoricans would 
have to find ton millions and the Muxiciins would havo to 
find ten millions. Tho total revenue of Mexico is between 
three millions and throe millions and a half per annum, 
and there has hitherto been generally a deficit. Tho deficit 
does not perhaps now exist, for the country has had peace 
for some years ; and Mexico may be said to be now paying 
its way, although there is certainly no gurplus. In what 
time it is thought probable that tho National and Central 
systems should be finished is not stated. But nine years 
may perhaps be considered a reasonable time. If so, 
Mexico would havo to give those enterprising foreigners 
in nine years three wholo years* revenno. Of coarse, 
nothing in finance can be pronoiiiicud beforehand to bo 
absolutely impossible; but the world has hitherto been 
accustomed to talk in a depreciatory way of Mexico. Tho 
world would certainly havo to change its tone,* and allo^jr 
that Me.xico was behaving most handsomely to foreign 
capitalists, and was displaying infinite financial ingenuity, 
if it showed itself able and willing to go without any 
roverue at all every third year, and to liand over all its 
receipts to tho adveuturoiis makers of railways. 

But oven these two vast systems of railways are not 
onongh for tho Americans. A third scheme is being 
started, which also is in the hands of mon of great finan¬ 
cial position, and tho direction of which is adorned with 
tho names of persons as eminent ns General Grant, late 
Prosid<!nt of tho United fStsitcs, and General DlAZ, late 
President of Mexico. As ilio other two great lines supply 
tho wants of tho north of JMexico, this is to supply the 
wants of the south. It is to si art IVom the city of Mexico, 
and go in a south-westerly diroclion to the town of 
Oaxaca, whence it is to branirh, on the westward to tho 
Pacific, and on the eastward to the Atlantic, touching tho 
Hca, not only at Vera Cruz, but at a new port, which it is 
proposed to construct at a point on the coast whore there 
is said to be a safer anchorage than Vora Cruz affords. 
The holders of the concession have also tho astonisbiDg 
privilege of going “ southward to iIkj frontier of Guate* 
“ mala, if desh’ed.*' Tho length of tlic lino contemplated, 
nhort of this ambitious cxtoiisioii, is iSoo miles ; and, if this 
lino could also be made for 5,ooo2 a mile, u further expen¬ 
diture of four millions would be involved. I'ho Jiolders of 
this new scheme are mure cuii^iLlcrato to the Mexicans, 
or more independent of them, as they havo asked for 
DO subvention, and prefer to make the line for them¬ 
selves, and, in return, bo under no limitations as to 
their tariffs. Tho Americans are to find all the money 
that is needed, and it will ho very interesting to 
them to loam what will bo needed, fur that will toach 
them, among other things, 'where tlieir wouderful lino is 
to go. It may be saffdy said that no one connected with 
the scheme has the faintest nolion what kind of country 
fills up the space between Oaxaca and tho Patufic. Tho 
first step to be taken was to send engineers to be the pre- 
enrsors of civilized man in wandering over this unknown, 
region. The surveys which are now being made arc, how¬ 
ever, euro to show that a railway can somehow be made if 
any one likes to make it. With money a railway can be 
made anywhere, and the Americans will get from Oaxaca 
to the Pacific if they wish. But that they wdll get thcio 
cheaply is beyond belief to those who consider that tho 
formation of the mountain range s on tho West Coast offers 
very serious difficulties, and that tho materials must bo 
transported at considerable cost from tho Atlantic, or sent 
round to the Pacific coast. Still, at one price or another 
this new line, as well as the two established lines, will be 
made, if the Americans persist in whaL have under¬ 
taken. And they are already doing sonioLhing much more 
than the mere talking of great scheuies would imply. The 
Central aod the National linos are hard at work. They 
Lave made a good start both at iiie .and tho 

Americau ends, and if the statement tliat b^ tho end of 
thui year the Natiosal will have 500 miles in order for work- 
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ing IB carried out, no one can deny that there lias been a 
mofit Btrikiiip^ displnj of energy and of the command of 
eapital. 

If it is nskcd whether the vast amount of capital 
which it is intended to apply to tho constrnotion of 
railways in Mexico will continue to be found, and 
whether tho railways when made are likely to pay, 
we must first look at what is being done in the 
United States theniselves. Tho now mileage laid down 
last year exceeded that of any year since 1871, more 
than 7,000 miles of new railways having been built in 
1S80. This was 2,500 miles in excens of what was con- 
fitrncted in 1879, so that tho mere excess of Inst year over 
the ^ear boforo equals tho whole length of tho longest 
Mexican line. 'J'ho nominal co.st of tlio new lines wai 
20,oooZ. a mile; this would give a total expenditure of 
Boveuty millions. The real cost was, it may be presumed, 
mneh less ; but it would be a low estimate to compute tlio 
actual outlay nt forty millions. To people who spend on 
thoir own new lines forty millions in ono year it must 
Boom a trifle to spend ton millions, or, if tho Mexican 
86uthcrn lino is taken into account, fourteen millions, in 
several years. Even if tlio Mexican Government did not 
pay a farthing of tho subventions promi.sed, tho United 
States would easily make up the deficiency ; and it would 
surprise no ono acquainted with Mexico to learn that the 
directors of these undertakings rely very little on the sub¬ 
ventions f)romisod, and are content to look forward to 
the position of being creditors on a very largo scale of a 
Government which they may liope to btj able to treat as 
great and strong creditors arc in the habit of treating small 
and weak debtors, ri’ho receipts on tho American railways 
even in the Far W’^cst aro highly satisfactory. The 
[National Curnpany has alrosidy moro than eight hundred 
miles at work in Colorado and Utah, and it is stated that 
its system is taking an average of 30/. per milo per week, 
and IB worked at 50 per cent, of the gross receipts, which 
leaves a net inconio of 8 per cent, on a capital of io,oooh 
to the milo. This is more than a satisfactory result. It 
is a very astonishing result, and tho only question is 
whether anything like tho same result can be attained in 
Mexico. Tho conditions are not at all the same. The 
American railways thrive because everywhere they carry 
with them now settlors, with whom there is no one to 
interfere, who uro all of Enropean descent, who pu.4suKs 
capital and energy, and who aro protcctod by American 
law and by tho general determination of American 
citizens, except in some wild regions where the dosporato 
go in advance of the orderly, to seo the law re.spectoLl. 
Mexico is an old country. It has been for throe centuries 
under the dominion of Spain; it is inhabited by an 
aboriginal population, very poor and very superstitious; 
all the laud belongs to sumo one, and the tirst thought of 
tho inhabitants outside tho towns, which aro for tho 
most part poor, decayed, stagnant places, is to shoot a 
new comer, unless it answers hotter to rob him. On the 
other hand, the natural resources of Mexico aro quite 
equal to those of tho Western 8tato.s of the Uniom and if 
tho Americans can dominate tho Mexicans, they will make 
them grow rich after the Amorican firshion, whether they 
like it or not. Probably thoy will domiuate them ; but 
many of those who know Mexico best think that this 
domination will not be established except after a painful 
struggle. It must be said, however, tliat tho very' scale 
on which tho Americana are working, or are prepared to 
work, lessens the danger. They will impose ihomselve.s so 
rapidly and at so muuy points, that the country may bo 
transmrmed boforo it thinks of resisting. 


OOlUaVS OF APPEAL. 

T TIE permanent arrangement by wliich tho blaster of 
tho Kolls is to presidu iu tho Court of Appeal, 
though it renders the gradations of judicial rank more 
symmetrical, may perhaps have been suggested by the 
peculiar qualiflcations of the present iiicuinbout of the 
office. The Master of the liolls has from ancient times 
held the third place among tho judges, taking rank im¬ 
mediately after the Chief Justice of England ; yet, when 
it was found necessary to increase the strength of the 
Bqiiity Bench, and to relieve the Lord Chanoellor of a 
portion of his duties, the Master of the Boils continued to 
be a Judge of 1^’irst Instance, while the Lords Justices 
Aieroieed the functions of a Court of Appeal. It happened j 
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that for some years the new tribunal ooDsiBied of luwyeiB 
whose authority was regarded by the professiou as- 
higher than that of the Courts below, and the relation 
between original and appellate jurisdiction had perhaps not 
been folly considered. In the times of Lord Eldok and hie 
predecessors the Lord Chanoellor sat almost daily in his own 
Court, and Common Law appeals were' then and long 
afterwards heard in the Exchequer Chamber by judges of 
the same rank with those who had given judgment in bane. 
Tho present Lord Chancellor seems to incline to a Mittal 
revival of a practice which was abolished by the Judica¬ 
ture Act; but he has already withdrawn the proposal of 
associating three ordinary judges, elected by thoir fellows, 
with the Court of Appeal. No part of the modern judicial 
organization has worked more satisfactorily than the Ap¬ 
peal Court, practically consisting of the Lords Justices 
sitting in two divisions. The Lord Chanoellor has of 
late, when liis other avocations allowed of his attend¬ 
ance, supplied a casual vacancy in the Court, and the 
Lord Chief Justice and the Master of the Bolls have 
less frequently given their assistance. Hereafter the 
Master of the liolls will preside iu one of the divi¬ 
sions; but for the present the Lord Chief Justice will 
continue to exercise original jurisdiction in the civil and 
criminal courts. Jt is not impossible that in some future 
rearrangement tho chief Common Law dignitary will also 
be transferred to tho Conrt of Appeal. It is no objection 
to legislatiou iu matters of this kind that it is tentative and 
gradual. Tho oomprohensivo sohome of tho Judicature 
Act has, on the whole, been successful; but it would have 
boon surprising if there iiad not from time to time been 
occasion for modilication of details. 

An intermittent controversy on tbe comparative im'* 
portanco of original and appellate jurisdiction had pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of tho Lord Ciiancullor’s Bill. 
The suppression of two out of throe of the groat Common 
Law offices was opposed by some of the judges on tho 
ground that, in thoir opinion, the highest dignitaries ought 
to be, as formerly, placed in immediate contact with the 
ordinary administration of justice. The personal qualitica 
of judgc.s, us distinguished from their strictly legal attain- 
monts and aptitudes, aro perhaps most conspicuously exhi¬ 
bited in dealing with causes and trials. Law Officers who 
wore habitually promoted to tho places of Chief Justice of 
tho Common Pleas and Cliief Baron were often DJore re¬ 
markable for general ability and for knowledge of the world 
than for profound legal learning. The arguments for tho 
rutontion of title and rank, which had become dissocialot'l 
from tho presidency of sepanito Courts, were too subtle 
and far-fetched to prevail against a more Symmetrical 
arrangement. The great majority of laymen would 
assume that an appellate tribunal ought to be higher 
iu rank and in general estimation than the Courts nf 
whicli it revises tho decisions. Lawyers understand 
better tho greater complication and difficulty of ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiction ; but tho majority of thoir number 
would ae<]uieBco iu tho same practical conclusion. It ia 
in the higiiost degree important that law should bs both 
just and certain; and a system of jurisprudenoe which 
depomls mainly on precedents requires for its constrac* 
lion and maintenance the highest ability which can be 
obtained. Tho acknowledged efficacy of the present 
Court of Appeal results from the great ability and learn- 
iug of its principal members. It has suffered a great loss 
by the death of Lord J ustioo James ; and it is understood 
I that another judge of extraordinary vigour aud ability is, 
after many years of valuable service, about to retire. It 
is not sarpi ising that tho Lord CHANOELLOR, who is ro- 
sponsible for the competency of the Court, should bo 
anxious to maintain its character by the addition of a 
member wlio has no superior in judicial reputation. 
Future vncinicics must be supplied as circumstancos may 
allow from tho Bar or the Bench. 

The extraordinary facility and promptness which hav0>. 
enabled the Mas i'ER of the Bolls to keep down the business 
of his Court will bo no longer required when ho takes his placer 
as a J udgo of Appeal; but the combination of iuteUeotual 
activity with profound knowledge of the law Will give tlio 
necessary authority to his decisions. In common with tha 
majority of his judicial colleagues, Sit; GfiORHB Jibbel is, 
unlike many of his predecessors iu former times, anztbua 
to do justice in each particular case rather than to reffne 
on tho nice analogies of law. Of one of the ableit and 
learned judges of the last generation asatirioal q»itanh 
recorded huV lege$ AngUoas in abiwrdum redtun^; i&d tLi 
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adoomplishment of laoh a task required maoh log;ioal 
aouteoesfl. More recent judges have learned to suspect 
tliat a plausible infbrenoe which involves the infliotion of 
obvious wrong on a litigant is likelj to involve a fallacy, 
unleSB, indeed, it necessarily results from careless statu¬ 
tory legislation. It is much more true at present than 
in former times that law ^proximatos to the perfec¬ 
tion of common sense. Within living memory cer¬ 
tain dasses of legal questions were scarcely over de¬ 
cided on their merits. Like the early interpreters of 
the Twdve Tables, judges were almost afways interrupted, 
before they approached the merits of the case, by the 
discovery that one or both the parties had foiled to 
comply with the necessary forms. About forty years ago, 
tJ^ongh tbe oo-operation of feeble or saper-Bubtlo judges 
with audaoious advocates, the evil had reached its climax, 
and caused the beginning of a wholesome reaction. The 
pages of Mskson and Wkldt rocord some of tho most 
remarkable results of perverse ingenuity. The old system 
of Common Law pleading was a scionco in itself, having 
few points of contact with practical right. The present 
mode of stating a cause of action or a defence i.s moro 
intelligible to laymen ; but some experienced practitioners 
doubt whether it is not nnnecossarily diffuse. It is even 
pOBsihlo that pleadings may be wholly discontinued. Any 
changes which are now roado either in tho constitution of 
the judicial Bench or in legal practice are, at least, in¬ 
tended in good faith to make the law simple and certain. 
Tho great increase in the expense of litigation, which has 
been one of the consequences of tho Judicature Act, is 
attributable to the multiplication of stages in a suit or to 
other causes which may bo removed. 

The continuance in Common Law actions of tho right 
of appeal to the Court in bano is generally deemed un¬ 
necessary. Before tho passing of the Judicature Act, the 
Courts sitting in bano discharged the greater part of tho 
Ratios whioh now devolve on the Court of Appeal. Tho 
cases which were afterwards carried to tho Court of Ex¬ 
chequer Chamber were comparatively fow. There seems to 
be no reason why an appeal should not bu taken direct from 
the judge sitting at Kisi Prius to tho Court of Appeal. 
The future efficiency of tho Court will depend on the caro 
and sound judgment with which appointments are here¬ 
after made. A long sncccssion of Chaucollors havo esta¬ 
blished the laudable custom of appointing ordinary judges 
for the most part on strictly profossioiial grounds, in 
some instances it has been thought necessary to allow 
claims founded on Parliamentary service ; but the political 
opinions of tho majority of judges are in many cases 
wholly unknown, even to tho Bur. It is highly desirable 
that tho same rule should bo applied to members of tho 
Court of Appeal. Their first qu^ification will bo a sound 
knowledge of law; and it matters little whether they 
possess tho eloquence and adroitness of successful advo¬ 
cates. It is truo that some of the greatest judges, such as 
the Lobd CnAircELiiOR and his immediate predecessor, 
and thepresont Master of the Rolls, havo been momberu 
of the House of Commons and Law Oilicors before their 
promotion to tho Bench; but a capable Attornoj-Gronoral 
would not always add weight to the judgments of a 
Court of Appeal. As a general rule, it is desirablo that 
Lords J'ustices should, like several of the actual members 
of the Court, be selected from the ranks of tho ordinary 
judges; but occasionally a member of the Bar attains a 
generally recognized pre-eminonco, which may entitle him 
at once to tho higher promotion. The authority of the 
court will be increased by tho appointment of Sir George 
Jessjsl to its highest rank. His successors at tho Rolls 
may sometimes have been appointed for other cansos than 
for thoir strictly judicial qualifications; but there is no 
-*60800 why the ordinary members should object to tho 
precedence of a Master of tho Rolls or of a Chiof Justice. 
It might bo a cause for just regret if tho high oharacter of 
the Court of Appeal should hereafter be lowered by unfit 
appointments. Snob a tribunal not only administers but 
su^es the law. 


THE SAILORS’ STRIKE. 

T he sailors* strike is both unusually important and 
unusually instructive. Its importanoe of course lies 
iu this, that while other trade quarrels aifeot the com¬ 
munity only through the particular industry whioh they 
derangeia quarrel between sailors and shipowners may, 


under certain circumstonoes, affect the community through 
the public service. The mercantile marine is in time of 
war the chief nnrsorv of tho navy. Under the system of 
training boys for the navy tho ordinaiy wants of the 
public service arc supplied without recourse to recruiting. 
But a system of this kind can only apply to a time of peace. 
Only a certain number of sailors are wanted every year, 
and as there is not employment for more than this number 
the object of tho Admiralty is nob to have^moro boys on 
their bands than there will bo ship-room 'for when they 
become men. But, if we again find ourselves involved iu 
a naval war, those men would itnmodiaiely bo in demand 
for tho additional ships put into commission and to mako 
good the drain of actual service. Tho choice would then 
of necessity lie between landsmen and sailors employed in 
the merchant navy, and, unless the quality of the sailors 
had greatly altered for tho worse, they would plainly he 
the best to take. Unsatisfactory relations between owners 
and Rcamoo are exceedingly likely to lower the quality of 
tho latter. It is a general complaint that the change in. 
the conditions of the merchant service has already 
had a bad effect in this way. Tho use of steam 
has made seamanship less essential, and as tho need 
of specifio training has grown loss, tho proportion of 
men who have not the stuff in them to stand the test of 
specific training has grown greater. The shortening of the 
voyage, due to the same cause, has helped on this result. 
There are many men who will sign articles for a short trij> 
just to see how they like the life, and if this oleineiit has a 
large place in a service tho deterioration in it may be very 
great without tho fact making itself apparent to any one 
not conversant with tho trade. But if a war woro to break 
out, the public would become paiiifally familiar with it. 
Men of the stamp just described would be very much less 
likely to enlist, and worth very mneh less when they did 
enlist. It would bo almost impo.ssiblo uow'adays to repro¬ 
duce the prossgang, and oven if tho need were great enough 
to overcome the immense popular objection that would 
certainly bo felt towards its use—nn objection whioh with 
the present suffrage would be conclusive so long as it 
lasted—tho results obtained would bo unsatisfactory. So 
long as tlio merchant navy is manned by good sailors tho 
average haul of tho pressgangs will bo good sailors. But 
if tho merchant navy has only a fow good sailors here and 
there, it will be merely a chance whether tho prossgaugs 
get hold of them. Even if tho men showed an unexpected 
amount of patriotism, or were tempted to join by high pay 
or larj^ bounties, they would bo worth but little at first, 
and might bo worth but little to the end. It is plain that 
if seamen generally are dis.satisfied with the pay or the 
treatment they get on boai’d merchant ships, tho best men 
will be on tho look-out for opportunities of leaving tho 
service, and tho deteriorating process which had its origin 
in other cansos will come to perfection by roason of this 
one. 

It docs not appear, however, that tho striko in tho Port 
of London would havo become at all serious if the ques¬ 
tion iu dis])ute had related only to wages. The men on 
strike have refused, indeed, to tako less than 3/. 55. a month 
in sailing ships and 3/. 15.V. a month in stearnors; and in one 
inslancu tho customary method of pix>ving tho goodness of 
their cause was resorted to, and a sailor who had accepted 
2Z. 10,?. a month was set upouaud severely beaten. If this, 
however, had boon tho only point in tho controversy, tho 
striko might have eiidod almost os soon as it had begun. 
Some, at all ovonts, of tlio owners at once raised tho 
pay to tho amounts asked, mid us crows seem to bo in 
demand it is probable that the romaindcr would shortly 
have followed tho lead thus given. Into tho rights and 
wrongs of this part of the dispute it would bo useless to 
enter. When tho problem how to ascertain what is a fair 
day’s wages has been solved on land, we may bo in a con¬ 
dition to determine what is a fair month’s wages at sea. 
Another point, moreover, has been raised by tho men os to 
which it is possible for outsiders to havo an opinion. 
Among tho complaints which havo been made is one 
relating to tho quantity and quality of tho food supplied 
on board ship. Tho men allege that they do not 
get as much food as they want, and that what they do 
get is not of the right kind. A speaker at one of the 
meetings said that in a leaky ship ho had had sumetiuies to 
pump for hours in tho tooth of a gale, and that this wa.s 
hard work “on a bit of salt horse and a biscuit.” This 
same man pointed out that in these days of preserved 
provisions something moro should bo done to provide 
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saOors with better food* UndoobtedJy, if tho dietary on 
board mercbaut shipa is still what it was before preserved 
provisions came into uae, ahipowners have not oonanlted 
their own iiiturcsts. Men do their work better when they 
are well fed, and they are more likely to quarrel with their 
wages when their stomachs are empty than when they are 
full. It ought to bo an advantage to both parties that the 
conditions of the service make it necessary that the men’s 
food should be provided by the shipowners. The pro¬ 
visioning of a ship can bo done more cheaply than would 
be possible if the same number of men had to feed tbom- 
selves; and, if the masters taka care to give the men the 
fall benefit of this difi'erence, a sailor's life ought in one 
important respect to bo one of very much greater comfort 
than it used to bo. It is to be feared that in some oases the 
masters have looked upon any saving thoy can efiect in 
the value of the provisions supplied simply as so much 
knocked off the expenses of the voyage. This is a short- 
sightod policy, even wbero wages are concerned, and it is 
far more short-sighted whore the food is ooncemod. Tho 
meanness of tho owners is brought homo to tho men every 
day, and it touches them upon a point on which they foel 
keenly. 

It is not, bowover, either about wages or about food that 
the complaints of the men are loudest. The thing 
■that most excites thorn is a change in tho law which was 
made entirely for their benefit. What it was intended to 
• da was oxpHiinod to a deputation by Mr. Chambeulain on 
Monday. Tho Merchant Seamen Act of lust year, which 
camo into operation on the ist of tho present month, 
abolished the advance note. ** Tho advance note 

** system,” said Mr. Giiammeulain, “was a system under 
“ which an advance of wages was given by the owner on 
“ condition that tho souman was put on board.” The 
keeper of a low lodging-house was willing to keep the 
sailor while be was on shore, because he knew that if ho 
saw him on board hi.s new ship ho would be able to draw 
bis fir.st month's wages after the ship had sailed. This 
system, Mr. Ciiambeklain wont on, “ was approved of by 
“ tbe crimps because it placed the seamen almost entirely 
“ in their bauds,” and “ by a certain class of owners, who i 
“ say that it saved them trouble because they had notViing the Porte, a oonsiderablo deficit is loft, whiob is to be 
“ to do with tho shipping of tho sailors.” The better made up out of the pockets of the British taxpayers. As 
class of seamen naturally disliked the advance note, and a strategic position Cyprus needs some considerable ex- 
the Amalgamated British Seamen's Protection Society ponditure, though, according to Admirable Hobnbt, not so 
have protested against any return to it. It turns out, much as has been thought, to fit it for the command of tho 
however, that the ieH.s provident seaman finds himself in Snez Canal, to which it is geographically destined; as a 
very great straits now that he has no longer any soenrity profitable speonlation in a commercial point of view no one 
to offer to the boarding-house keeper. He has landed for a moment regarded it, and, indeed, no one would have 
from bis last ship without any money, or he has spout dreamed of our occupying it on any such grounds. As it 
the money paid him on his return, and he is at a loss iiow is, we aro in possession of it; and, if we are to retain it, wo 
to live during the time that he is looking for a ship. The mu.st obviously try to make it pay its way. This is exactly 
boarding-house keepers are naturally unwilling to supply what tho present Oovornmont decline to do. The Socrotaiy 
him with food and lodging, because they can only be of State for tbe Colonies asks for a grant to supply a deficit, 
repaid when he finds a ship. But as soon as ho finds being apparently glad to set the dependency before the 
a ship ho may be off in her, and in that case all that the country as in a hopelessly bankrupt state, but be will 
creditor has to trust to is the seaman’s honesty. Bven neither sanction assisting it with aavances to develop its 
when this is in itself a sufficient security it is not e^niva- resources nor make it possible for it to procure the money 
lent to payment on the spot, unless the sailor can draw elsewhere. 

bis wages in advance. Consequently, tbe boarding-house The telegrams which have from time to time appeared 
keepers, since tho ist of tbe month, have met every ap- in the columns of a contemporary would lead the public 
plication to be taken in with a demand for a week's pay- to suppose that a widespread agitation is going on 
ment in advance. Tho lesson to be drawn from this part in the island with a view to bring about its cession 
of tbe case is the difficulty of compelling men to consnlt by ourselves and ultimate annexation to Greece. The 
their own ultimate interests. The advance note system latest advices from Cyprus do not confirth this intelligence, 
plainly ministered to improvidence, because it did away but rather show that the Cypriotes desire nothing better 
with one of the natural penalties by which improvidence than to be assured that they will remain under hSngiisb 
would oiberwise have been attended. The sailor had no rule, and that the home Government should once for ^1 
motive to put by money for his support while on shore, contradict the canard$ which are being industriously oir- 
because ho knew that i>o could get supported on the seen- culated by a small clique of aouditant GrMk patriots ** 
Tiij of his future earnings. It would have been an nn- aud speculators. It may be added that neither ^gra^i- 
mixed gain to him l o have been kept from thus pledging cally nor historically has tbe present kingdom of Greece the 
■•his future oamiiigH, if at the same time he could suddeoly aligntest valid olaim on Cyprus. One grievanoei indeed, 
have been induced to .save money ont of bis present earn- does exist; the island is administered according to Turkish 
ings. But, thougli Icginlaiion oan ensure that a man shall law, and the inhabitants uigently demand that the Moslem 
suffer for his folly, it has uo means of making him wise. Cadissbould be replaced by Bnglish magistrates, from whom, 
Consequently, wlicn the Act came into operation, the im- they believe, they would obtain more substantial justice, 
provident sailor found iiimself brought very near to star- Burdened as it is with the heavy tribute paid to Turkey, 
vation. Ho had to find a ship, and he had not the means tbe present finanpud position of Oypmis &r from satis- 
of living while bo wiin looking for one. An advance note factory; but there is no doubt that, were tbe resouiees of 
is ** a document authorizing the fttture payment of the country properly developed, the balanoe between 

money on account of a Bouman's wages, conditionally come and expenditaTe wCnld very sodn adjust itoelfi The 

On his going to sea, and made before wose wagM have grant of 77,000!. whicdi is asked for would aot 4 o ttOie then 
**beeu earned,” and all documents purportii^ to coyer the existing deflksit, and a larger Ottthiy in 
do'ihSi aii» void from the ist day of AdfOetb xS8z. Mr. is required than idle Imperial Trmna^ 


GaikBBULiinr told the deputation that there was nothing 
' to prevent a sailor from asking the shipowner for an 
advance of wages, and from bringing tbe boarding-house 
keeper on board with him to receive the payment due 
to him. If tills plan is fonnd to work well, it wp 
pretty well answer the purpose formerly served by the 
advance note. But it is not quite clear in what pmpeots 
it will bo superior to tbe advahee note. It ie even,.con¬ 
ceivable that, iuttsmuoh as tho boardmg-bonse keeper^ 
prospect of getting bis money will not be quite «o uer- 
tain as it used to be, he will compensate himself for 
the increased risk by a higher tariff of ohargee. Bad 
Recurity will in this, as in other cases, mean bi» interest. 
When the men see that nothing but an Act of Parliament 
could give thorn back the advance note, they may have the 
good sense to bring the strike to an end. It will not have 
boon without its compensating good if it inspires Farlia- 
niofit with a wholesome distrust of its power to gfive its 
good intentions in matters of this kind the precise effect 
that it wishes them to have. 


CYPRUS. 

T he Parliamentary papers recently issned relating to 
Cyprus, while thoy refiect credit upon tbe local 
anthorities, cannot be said to place the action of the 
Government with regard to tbe island in a very favonrablo 
light. Sir Rodert Biddttlph’s despatches show that ho 
has honestly and earnestly endeavoured to do his best in 
administering its affairs; tbe Colonial Office, on tho 
other hand, has apparently done its best to thwart any 
designs he may have conceived for the improvement of 
the dependency over which ho presides, and to have de¬ 
termined beforehand that Cyprus shall be, and romain, 
insolvent. A correspondence hse been laid upon tho table 
respecting the application of the surplus revenue to tbe 
satisfaction of tho claims of the Turkish bondholders; 
but it seems that there really is no surplus revenue at all, 
for when the stipulated proportion of it has been paid to 
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jufl()ified in adwioiog. The obvions enggestion is that) if the 
island really haa snob capabilities of development, it should 
be easy to raise a loan upon the market to meet the eal- 
genoies of the case* This is exactly what ought to b# and 
no 4oubt would be, done if thore wore proper security to 
be had. Already the value of land has increased im¬ 
mensely since the British occupation but as it would 
immediately fall again were we to give it up, and as, 
rightly or wrongly, an impression prevails that the present 
arrangement is only temporary, no one can bo found to 
take up such a loan. The Government seem, indeed, to 
be doing their best to depreciate the value of tho securi- 
tioB whioh Cyprus has to ofEor by throwing every obstacle 
in the way o£ improvements being carried out. The most 
crying needs are for a harbour at Famagosta to develop 
the time of the island, for scientific cultivation and pre¬ 
servation of the forests, which have been allowed to get 
into a very bad state and need thorough replanting, and 
for the drainage of tho marshes which are now so fruitful 
a source of malarious disease. The expenditure which tho. 
construction of tho harbour would involve is evidently 
considered by Lord Kimberley as out of the question, as he 
even declines to accede to the application for the outlay of 
five thousand pounds for tho last-named object. Ho con¬ 
siders the Buccess of tho experiment of planting tho 
JfJiicahjpiuB glohvlUB in Cyprus as very doubtful, although 
the opinion of experts on tho spot, and the brilliant success 
actually obtained in tho reclamation of some of tho worst 
of tho Boman marshes by those means, are directly 
opposed to his opinion. As for the woods and forests, tho 
Colonial Secretary thinks that they should be ** loft to 
recover themselves by tho natural means of repro- 
duction,** and that it is sufTicient to adopt “ measures 
** of protection *' for what timber docs roiimin. To bo 
logical, Lord Kimberley should bring in a Bill for tho 
Abolition of our own Woods and Forests Department os 
entailing unnecessary expense, and should insist upon 
tho Hnglish and Indian forests being left to natural 
moans of reproduction. In England, perhaps, the 
full measaro of folly which such a dictum implies 
is imperfectly appreciated. Frauce has boon forced to 
aoknowlodgo and to endeavour to remedy the evils which 
a reckless destruction of timber brings about, and Ger¬ 
many has developed and matured an admirable system 
of forestry, with thTe best rosnlts. But wo must go to the 
East for evidence of the frightful desolation which neglect 
or wanton destruction of trees can cause. A largo portion 
of what is now desert to tho south of Palestine is thickly 
strewn with tho ruins of once populous towns and villages, 
which were formerly well watered and planted with trees. 
The inoursions of Kbarezmians and other devastating 
hordes have driven out or exterminated tho inhabitants; 
the forests, nnearod for, havo dwindled away; and the 
periodical floods from tho mountains havo swept off tho 
few plantations which remained, and which, when properly 
cultivated, acted like sponges, and retained the water which 
formerly fertilized the distriot. Trees not only servo this 
useful purpose, but, as is well known, actually attract the 
rainfall; and, where this is diminished, and an Oriental 
sun can exercise its iniluenco undisturbed, a few years 
suffice to turn a fertile tract of country into an arid 
desert. 

lUie necessity for a grant in aid of the revenues of 
Cyprus will be doubtless looked upon as conolusivo proof 
of the hopeless insolvency of tho island. Yet Sir Robkrt 
Biddulbh would appear to have made sufficient financial 
arrangements to meet the roquiromouts of the present year. 
The revenue for the current year is one hundred and 
eight thonsand pounds, while the expenditure, including 
ninety thonsand pounds to be paid to tho Porte, is two 
hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. This leaves an 
apparent deficit of forty-five thonsand pounds; but it 
mast be remembered that by the Convention with Turkey 
the tribute was to*be paid in metalluiue^ and by forwarding 
the amount due to the Bultan in that coinage the High 
Commissioner safed a sum of no loss than forty thou¬ 
sand pounds, BO that his Budget showed scarcely any 
deficit at all. In insisting, as the Government did, upon 
the payment of the difference to the Porte, they were 
certainly acting in accordance with sound principles, 
'' for otherwise Lord Grakvillq could scarcely have in¬ 
sisted upon that portion of tho surplus revenue of 
Cyprus which it was agreed should be applied to the 
ludnotio^ of the 1855 loan being paid at the jate of 
120 piastres to the Turkish pound. . It would never¬ 


theless have been better for instructions to this effect 
to have been sent out beforehand, unless, indeed, it were 
the object of the Government to place the finances of the 
island in the most unfavourable light possible before the 
public. Whatever may bo thought of the wisdom of the 
course pursued in talung over Cyprus, the duty of the 
Government with regard to it is now clear. They should 
either boldly acknowledge that they no longer think it 
desirable to retain it, or they slionld give the local autho¬ 
rities the ohanco of improving its condition, and enabling 
it to pay its way. To rofuso to advance money in order 
to carry out necessary improvements, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining money in tbo open market for the 
same purpose, and at the same time to dally with the 
machinations of an interested and utterly uninfiuential 
clique, is scarcely a politic or roputablc course of action. 
It may havo tho desired effect of making people discon¬ 
tented with and glad to get rid of the new acquisition ; 
but it is scarcely lair to those who are entrusted with the 
administration of the island. 


THE POST OFFICE REPORT. 

T he Post Office is tho one public department which 
now and then allows itself to lay aside tho stateliness 
of demeanour whic.h accompanies the habit of adtninistra- • 
tion. Its Annnal Report is to parliamentary papers what 
light comedy is to literature. It tolls ns what the depart¬ 
ment has been doing for the public, but it also lifts a 
corner of tho veil which ordinarily conceals what tho public 
does to tho department. Gonsidoring how much pains tho 
Post Office takes to carry our letters safely aiid quickly, it 
shows some want of gratitude in the writers that 27,00® 
letters should lust year have been posted without any ad^ 
dress whatever, that of these 5,000 famished no clue to 
tho name of the sender, and that 1,340 of them contained 
articles of value to the amount of nearly 5,000^. The 
steady growth of this practice seems to suggest that Mr. 
Tours’s exiimple has been improved upon in real life, Mr. 
Toots wrote letters which ho never meant to reach their 
imaginary destination, but he docs not seem to havo thought 
of pustiug them without an address, still less of enclosing 
in them cither money or jewelry. The habit, as the 
PosTMASTiSR-G eneral politely calls it, of “ tmnsrait- 
“ ting animal and perishable matter still prevails.” 
Tho I'acilitios of making yourself unpleasant to persons 
at a distance which are furnished by postcards have 
not entirely displaced tho blunter humour of sending 
them a dead rat. In warm weather it must bo almost as 
bad to be the object of the mistaken solicitude for a 
distant correspondent which makes tho l*oKt Office a 
medium for the transmission of iisb, sausages, and clotted 
cream. JVlr. Fawcett appeals to tlio public to discontinue 
a practice so injurious to the health of the officers in ouo 
branch of tho department.” He might have added, as 
an arguuient likely to have more weight with the senders, 
that in one of tho cases mentioned—^live kittens—tho 
practice is likely to bo iiijurious to the health of the object 
conveyed. 

Tile more serious contents of the Report deal rather 
with tho subsidiary business of tho Post Office than with 
its immediate function of carrying letters. It is as the 
national Savings Bank and tho national Insurance and 
Annuity Office that some of tho most useful work of the 
department is done. Tim experiment of making Govern¬ 
ment stock purchasable through the Post Office has been a 
decided success. Between the 22ud of November and tho 
3i8t of March—a period of little more than tour mouths-— 
382,139^. were invested in this way by 6,300 persons. Of 
this sum 151,465/.. were merely transferred from the Post 
Office Savings Bank; but 230,674/. wore specially deposited 
for investment, and may be taken to havo been money 
which without tho aid of the Post Office the owners 
would have found it difficult to turn into stock, and conse¬ 
quently might never have invested at all. Unfortunately 
for tho rapid extension of the experiment, Consols have 
stood excoMingly high ever since it was begun. During 
tho month of March, when they wero at par, there was a 
oonsidorablo falling ofT in the number of investments. 
Notwithstanding the new way of disposing of money 
thus opened, tho deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
have gone on growing. On the last day of December 18S0 
they amounted—iuclnding the interest accrued—to very 
nearly 33^ millioqs sterSng, or nearly ouo million and 
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three-quarters more than on the last day of December 
1879. The comparison between the proportion of deposi¬ 
tors to ponnlation and the average balances due to each 
depositor in the three kingdoms respectively is onrions. 
Probably most people would expect that in England, as the 
wealthiest and least thrifty country, the balances would 
ho the largest and the proportion of depositors to popn* 
lation the smallest ; that in Bootknd, as a |KX>r hat 
thrifty ^cotintiyi the proportion of ^depositort to popula¬ 
te 'Would m largest and the halanees due to them 
smallest; and that in Ireland, as a still poorer country, 
the average balance due to the depositors would reach 
the lowest point. Not one of those suppositions is 
entirely borne ont by the facts. In England the propor¬ 
tion of depositors to population is far abend of what 
it is in cither of tbo other two. One person in every 
13 has an account with the Post OlUce Savings Bank, 
whereas in Scotland only one person in ©very 53 has one, 
and in Ireland only one person in ovt^y 65. On the other 
hunrl, the average balance due to each depositor is higher 
in Ireland than in England—18/. i8tf. iid. against 
15I. 10.S*. 4(Z.—and the former sum is more than donblo 
the average balance duo to each Scotch depositor. About 
Ireland there is the fiirLbor fact to bo noted that 
“ the increase of capital recorded in the previous year 
“ has not only been rnuiutained, but has boon aug- 
, “ mentod by 47,000^., and is larger than any annual 
•* increaso during tbo past ton years.** The explanation 
of this state of things is not given by the Postmaster- 
General, but it is easily found. During iSSo tlio Irish 
irniiiits (lid not fritter away money in paying their rents. 
Their obedience to tbo IfUtid League left them in many 
eases with the amount due to the landlord safo in their 
pockets, and though some of it may havo been wasted in 
natural exultation over this unprecedontod state of things, 
a good deal of it, XiO doubt, was put by in case by some 
unexpeoted accident the rent should attcr all turn out to 
bo recoverable. 

Mr. Fawcett describes with just satisfaction the success 
of the plan by which twelve postage stamps aflixed to a 
special slip of paper are accepted us a deposit of a shilling. 
By the end of ^laroh—the plan having only boon extended 
to the whole country on tho i5tU of November—223,000 
now accounts had been opened in this way, and 576,560 
slips of paper had been received. Thu department has 
been anxious to point out that tho now sclicmo is inteuded 
not to Bupersede, but to act concurrently with, the old Penny 
Banks. As a matter of fact, however, an impression 
has grown up that the scheme has really converted 
the Post OiHce itself into a Penny Bank. Provided 
that those who havo hitherto taken interest in Penny 
Banks transfer thoir ^nporititeudonco to the provision and 
collection of the slips of pa]»or, wo do not see why Penny 
Banks in their old form shoulcl be continued. There is, 
however, ample room for the trial of a plan which is now 
ill operation at Alnwick, by which tho machinery of a 
Penny Bunk is used for the purpose of buying aiinuitios or 
policies of assumneo. llithcrto tho business in tbo former 
department of tho Post Oitiee has increased but slowly, 
aud the rate of increase has not been always maintained, 
while in the latter it has largely though not steadily de¬ 
creased. In 1880, 892 persons bought immediate aud 41 
persons bought deferred aiinuitios. The former figures 
compare against 964 in 1B79, 709 in 1878, and 745 in 

1877 ; the latter compare against 49 in 1879, 50 in 1878, 
and 58 in 1877. As regards life assurance, 547 policies 
were granted in 1865—the y^nr when the insurance 
department was opened—and this number has only twice 
been''exceeded since. In the last tbroo years the number 
of now policies have been 258, 226, and 229. It is plain 
that tbo principle of insurance has not yet como homo to 
Englishmen. They arc beginning to understand how to 
save money, but they have not yet learned to apply the 
principle to making provision for old age or death. This 
IS singular, because both sick clubs aud burial clubs—in 
one of which the benefit received is in the nature of an 
annuity during sickness, while in the other it is in tho 
natnre of an insurance payable at death—are exceedingly 
popular. 

- Two efforts to bring the Post Office Savings Bank to 
the very doors of the classes whom it is specially desired 
to benefit have been abandoned as unremunorative. In 

1878 clerks were sent from country post-offices to attend 
Ht certain public works on pay days in order to give the 
navvies employed on them the means of patting by their 


wages. The plan was tried at eight places, and 236 visits, 
produced deposits to the amoout of a^at 1^750^., at a 
cost to tho xV)st Office of somethingofwr lOoZ, In 
x88<raerkH wore sent once a we^ to a^^rnt Airtj 


Savings llank Offices at five of tho viOages, it moj possibly / 
be expedient to occasionally renew it in order to.disoovor 
new centres of deposit. One faot is mentioned iu the Report 
which we are really sorry should have been made publto, 
as it will be made so vexy much of by Local Option 
orators daring the recess, lii March last Messrs. Bass and 
Co. proposed that a clerk from the Barton-on-Trent Post 
Ofiice should bo sent periodically to their brewery in order 
to give their workmen opportunity of putting their wages in 
the Savings Bank. As they offered to pay all the expenses 
incurred, Jilr. Fawcett consented, and offered to allow 
similar facilities to other firms on the same terms. Would 
that we could diaw a veil over the result. “At the 
“ works of Messrs. Bass only nine deposits, amounting to 
“ 52. 6.y., have been made in nineteen visits.** 
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THE FRE.^OH ELECTIONS. 

M GAMBETTA has addressed one meeting in Bolle- 
• ville and abased another. On the first occasion 
he was listened to and ebeerod, but it was alleged by his 
adversaries that this decorous reception of the great 
opportunist was entirely due to the very careful packing 
which the meeting had undergone. The behaviour of the 
electors at tho second meeting gives some colour to this 
description of tho method adopted at the first. Either 
M. GAMnE’iTA*s Committee did not venture to make the 
same arrangements on two succossiye ocoasions, or they 
wore out-munoouvred by the opposite party. A builder's 
Shed aud the yard adjoining were early tnrongedby some ten 
thousand people, and by tar the larger part of the crowd 
seems to iiavo been opposed to M. GA&inEiTA*B re-election. 
It is not easy to shout down M. Gaubutta, but for once it 
was done. Tho curiosity to hear what he had to say 
whioh must have been felt by some of those present was 
powerless to gain him even a partial aud interrupted hear¬ 
ing. Ho did contrive, however, to convey to the disturbers 
of the meeting, or rather perhaps tho disturbers who had 
met together, the opinion which he had formed of their 
conduct and characters. They are drunken and irrespon¬ 
sible slaves who, after tho voto of honest and loyal citizens 
on the 2ist has avenged him, will return to their old 
obscurity. Tho drunken slaves wore sober enough to 
dislike being thus described, and they took such effectual 
measures for drowning M. Gamiietta*8 voice that he thought 
it expedient to retreat. Of course no trustworthy infer¬ 
ence can bo drawn from what happened at this meeting 
as to tho ])rospocts of M. Gambetta's x«-elootion. The 
ballot, at least, socures freedom to those prudent oitizons 
who wish to shout with the noisiest party and vote with 
the one wliich is most likely to win, and it is quite con¬ 
ceivable that among the loudest of M. Gambetta’s assail¬ 
ants on Tuesday may have been some who intend to vote 
for him all the same. Tho belief that M. GaMbetta will 
shortly bo in office is probably not shaken by anything 
that has happened daring his canvass, and even an 
Irreconcilable may see advantages in haying the FaaiE 
Minister as his representative. 

At the earlier meeting M. GAMBEm did obtain a 
hearing, and he made a doable use or his opportunity. 
Ho Bai(l many things, and some of the things he said 
conld be made to carry many meanings. No man is 
a more perfect master of the useful art of making his 
words conceal his thouehts. He wished to carry the 
electors of Belleville with him, and he wt#ed also not to 
make the work of governing the oountxy harder^ reason 
of any promises that he might make to then.' w Mgan 
the oonstruotive part of his speech with the tafovok the 
magistracy. That is a measn# he dedbamli^ of the first 
importance. ** Ton ouinbt preserve respebi for ttie law, if 
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•* yon do not preserve in the pnblio respect for those who 
administt^r the Jaw/' When it came to' aeBning the reform 
which should hare this antiseptic effect, M. Gamdbtta was 
as ragne ns he ordinarily is. So he was as regards the 
army. Ho d<m not object to see the term of serrieeVith 
tha»cb!oara recced to three years, bat he would rather 
nottiee it dhlto fust yet. So he washes regards the Ohnroh. 

stih'tlie enemy; bat it ta nbt 
bo^ ia to be met. M. Gambitta ia 

w 4 ^|ittoh !Che the Chnroh de- 

hmds a long and miante inqnir^^ Long and minnte in- 
qidfiea hare been known, before now to have very little 
n^t; The Concordat must be examined in order to see 
how little it ia possible to give nndeV it. The titles on 
which religions corporations hold their property must be 
strictly looked into, ao that “ this conntry of the Gaals, 
** composed as it is of peasants and small proprietors,” 
may not be shocked by the spectacle of other people’s 
riches. Even the property which the Church holds legiti¬ 
mately, if there be any such, must have the eyes of the 
tax-gatherer turned towards it. Hitherto any inquiries that 
have been made in this direction have been merely in- 
qniriea of amateurs; now the export must bo called in, and 
the property of the Church in every department in France 
must be exactly valued and proportiouat4!ly rated. Slill, 
all this docs not involvo any nocessury approach to the 
separation of Church and fcstato by the BuppresHion of 
the Ecclesiastical Ihidgot; and, ns this is a point upon 
whioh the Extreme Leffc feel strongly, M. Gaaibbtta had 
to see how near ho could go to aboiisbing tlie Concordat 
without actually abolishing it. The way ho t<’ok to do this 
is siugulur, and tends to show how greatly 1^1. Gamhrtta’h 
view of what it is open to him to do in the way of coming 
to terms with the Church has changed. Ton years ago ho 
drew a marked distinction betweiiu the higlier and tho 
lower clergy. Of the former he did not think very much, 
but for the latter ho had nothing but praise. They are at 
once priests and peasants, they spend their lives in minis¬ 
tering to the poor, .and tho aim of the Republic should bo to 
raise and enfranchise and emancipate them. M. Gamke'ita’s 
ideas of raising, enfranchising, aud emancipating tho in¬ 
ferior clergy are now extremely simple. He has dis- 
covered that the Concordat binds tho Government to 
pay the salaries of tho cures—that is, of tho priests 
stationed in the jn’incipal tow'ii or village of each canton— 
but that it is silent as regards the far more immerons 
class of corates who serve tho clmrcht’s of the smaller 
villages. There are said to be some thirty thousand 
priests belongiug to this latter clasH as compared with 
some three thousand belonging to the former ; so that, if it 
be true that the whole of tlieso might have their pay 
withdrawn without tho letter of tho Concordat being 
violated, a very long step would plainly have boon taken 
towards the abolition of tho Budget of Ihiblic Worship, and 
yet nothing have been done of which tho Bopk, as tho 
other party to tho Concordat, could exactly take hold. 
M. GamuETTA must now be supposed to liavc quite given 
up the hope of winning tho country clergy, and especially 
tho poorest of them, to tho side of tho Itopublic. Tho 
vicairtfs aud dnservanis —the curates, as they would bo 
called in England—have ino-stly nothing but their salary 
to depend on. The fees go to tho cure, and, if they are 
without private means, the 25/. or 30^. a year which they 
get from the Sta;to is all that they have to live on. The 
suppression of this item in tho Budget of Public Worship 
must close many village charche.s, and make thirty 
thonsand peasanU and raombers of peasant families the 
deadly enemies of the Republic. If M. Gaudrtta re.ally 
means to take this stop, he unisl set a much greater store 
by tho support of the Extreme Loft than it scorns to 
deserve, if ho is only pretending to mean it, he may find 
one day that he has underrated the momorics of the 
clergy. 

M. Cr.feMENCEAU has also been making a great speech in 
Paris, which, at all events, cannot bo charged with any 
nndue moderation. Bat, thoroughgoing ns his policy is, 
it is conceivable that tho clergy may think it of the two 
less alarming than M. Gamueit^s. It is true ho advo. 
cates 'the entire abolition of tho Budget of Pnblio 
Worship. But, if the curates are to have their salaries 
taken away, they may look with comparative indificrenoe 
to an extensioa of the treatment to bishops and cardinals. 
Even those of the clergy who will retain their salaries 
under M. Gambetta’s project cannot well accept a version 
of the Conoordat which leaves thirty thousand of their 


brethren to starve on such chanoo payments os may ho 
contributed by the frugal piety of the French peasant. 
Where M. CLfiMKNCEAu parts company from M. Oambexta 
is in tho degree of liberty he would give to tho clergy when 
they have thus been reduced to a state of apostolio 
poverty. There is no inoonvenience, he says, in allowing 
ottizeus freely to associate themselves together, to dress in 
white; blaok, or j^ellow, and to pray, work, or bo idle in 
common. Wbat is inconvenient is the payment out of the 
taxes of a religion to which many of the taxpayers am 
altogether opposed. Thus, M, Cl^menCBait is apparently 
willing 'to see the Church free and poor, while M. 
Gamdeita would prefer to see it enslaved and poor. No 
doubt this view is hardly compatible with things that M. 
Cl^mengeat; has formerly said. But, as ho sees power and 
responsibility coming nearer, there will be much that he 
has formerly said which he will not care to be reminded 
of, and it is a very open question whether, in the long run, 
the Church would not bo as well off under a Government 
of tho Extreme Left as under one headed by an opportunist 
who is trying to conciliato tho Extremo Le(t. 

Perhaps, luiwever, M. GAMnETTA will abandon his efforts 
in this direction now that he sous how ill they have been 
received. To all appearance, indeoil, except ia Belleville, 
where ho has an iiiiiuediuto and personal object to gain, 
it matters very little’ whether ho conciliates tho Extreme 
Left or not.- The new Chamber promiRC.s to bo very much 
a reproduction of tho last; and, if M. CAMriETTA had never' 
opened liis lips during tho canvass, there i.s no reason to 
suppose that th(j result of tho contest would liuvo boon 
very different from tliat which will bo witnessed to-morrow. 
Al, Gaaiucita Jias given soino further ])ledges which will 
one (liiy ho bronght up iigninst him, aud ho hns made the 
aliijnnlioii of a powerlul interest more complete. These 
arc the only achievements of his cnnva.ss ; and, as yet, tho 
gain that they promise to bring him seems hardly worth 
the risks and Mieriiiecs incurred. 


Tilt' NATIONAL rOIITlLMT (lALLLIlV. 

T he pvesontalion of the tweniv-fouilh auuual Ih’port to tho 
Lords Cnuiiiibsioiifis of th<^ Tivnsiiry from the Board of 
Trustees of the Nationul Tortrait (Jnllory affordy much reueon for 
public, cmigratiilatioii upon tlio Buccess which eontinuey to attend 
the institution committed t(» their chaigo. Jt grows and prospers, 
Rud eveny year shows an addition to its treasurcB, and nn inercaring 
develojiment of its interest and claims on the Government, 
Eoniuled in 1S59, und lor aomo years tery iii.sutlicieutly Jod;^ed in 
Great George Slieet, Westminster, tlio l*orlr.nt Gallery lii.s since 
1S70 boon provided w’ith ample .space, if not with uLsoIute axfo 
custody, at 8outli Iveiisineton ; and it is not now likely ever lo lack 
public encouragement and adequutc support. The aiinual inerc- 
iiieiit to its riches, whieli taltes place under the mrma^l-emetit of iU 
able and dislin^'uislied Trustees, aided by tho learned and intelli¬ 
gent kbour.s ol AJr. George t'cliarf, the keeper and si-crot.irv, is 
alw’jiys matter for favourahjo eoiument, and will {.'iMilually render 
tho eolleelion deserving of tho nation who.-o woUhieaare repre- 
seiiled in it. Indeed, there is nut oius i)f our public galleries 
wliich has higher aim.N, or jiroviJes mure useful n'sults. The 
Jiistory of England cannot bn read in any more iii.striieiive or 
agreeable manner than by a Wfillc nnnmg the port tails of its great 
men, explained as they uie by brief biograpliical ijntiees atiaubed 
to the tianies,and illustr. led in many cases by authentic specimens 
of their handwriting. 'I’hey may be studied in liieir habit.s a.s 
they lived, and aie so nvrungiMl as to form u eonseculivo series in 
wlijcli eacli person of note i.s seen among his C(mleinp(jrarit‘s. Tho 
now and enlarged hiattJiical and desoriptivo Catalogue, prepared by^ 
the Soeretfiry, and recently is.siied at the Utw price of one shilling 
under the authority of the 'fruHlees, gives a longer aud fuller 
account of the various ])ictureB and Bculpturcs in the Gallery. 
Tailing this ns a guide 10 the portraits, the visitor will obtain as 
much as need generally be known about their subjects, aud cau 
at once loam their chardclers and lives, their perB-uial appearance 
and dress. 

The compilation is well done, and i.s froo from the defoct.s of 
political partisansltip wiiich -wen! so striking in the catalogues of 
the Loan Exhibitions of PortiMits which look place 1:1 the same 
gallorie.s some years ago. In any proce.«8 of literary condensation, 
it is dillicull lo bo brief without being dry, and not ea.sy to &elect 
tho facts anil incidents which are to be preserved or rejected, 
la dealing too with men in so many positious of life, and with 
such varied surroundings, perfect accuracy cannot always be, e.x- 
pected—or stiitomonts may hn adopted which, olthoiigli literally 
true, contain that which is likely sometimes to mislead, 'riiere 
is an instance of this in the short account of Lord Chief 
Justice Lee, who presided in the Court of Kings Ikiieh i'roin 
1737 to 1754. It js fctated that in March 1754, on tJie sudifeii 
death of Mr. Belliam, the s^als of the ChouceJlur of the Exche- 
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q[uer wore placed in his hands. Pelham died on 9th March, the middle of the month of Noremher* Btrt the date .It OiMble 
end Lo^e was appointeil his political successor on the 6th April of hoinpr fixed with absolute precision. For Dean Swifti imttfig 
following; aud daring this internal, according to old nsage, the to his friend' Dr. King, from ljoiidon,on Ootober 31 , says 
Chief Justice of the lung’s Bench would perform all such judicial *'The Lord Treasurer (that is, the Earl of Oxford) goes down to 
and ministerial acta in connexion with the Oourt of Exchequer as Windsor on Friday next to he chosen O^e Qarter erilh five more 
belonged to the ollico of Chancellor of tho Exchequer, and the lords." The other new knights wore Henry, of BMQfort, 
fact that Lee so acted iis Chancellor is duly noted in Beatson's Captain of the Bond of Gmitlemen Pensioners \ JamciS, ^ke of 
Political Index, But, not being capable of sitting in the House Hamilton and Brandon, wbo h^ been appointed Master-Geoeral 
of Commons, and not being a member of the Government, he of the Ordnance on the preceding 29tb August; Henir, Buko of 
could not discharge the political duties which are the only ones Kent; John, Earl of Poulet, Lord Steward of the Household; 
that would occur to the general reader on being informed that a and ^ Thomas, Earl of Stratford, just made First Lord Ootn- 
particular person held tho seals of tho Chancellor of the Ex- misrioner of the Admiralty. There is evidence from the easily 
chequer during a certain time. The Great Seal of the acceasible accounts of the careers of these noblemen that they were 
Exenequer was in Lee’s time probably affixed to all Bberiffa* all elected Knights of the Garter on the 26th October, 171^ Shd 
warrants of office, os it is still to those of the Sherifis of Ivondon Swift’s letter fixes Windsor as the place of the ceremony. Borne 
and Middlesex; but a lessor seal or stamp used formerly to be of them might have had to kiss hands on recent anpoinUnents to 
roeoially impressed upcm nil process issuing from the Court of office. Those who lived were afterwards formally installed in 
Exchequer. It boro tho personal initials of tho name of the St. Geoige’s Chapel on tho 4th August, 1713* further asttst- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or Chief Justice for the time once in identifying the portraits of the great personages taking 
being; but latterly, and uutil its abolition some thirty years part in the function, it may be mentioned that Sir Jonathan 
since, it bore only the letters O.E.,” and so required no Trelawney (one of the Seven Bishops as Bishop of Exeter) was 
alteration on a change of office. Lord Denman was the last Bishop of Winchester at the time, and Sprat (silm Dean of West- 
Lord Chief Justice who to this extent officiated as Chancellor of minster) was Bishop of Salisbury, and these bisbopB would be 
the Excheouer. A few other similar matters might be perhaps probably present as Chancellor and Prelate respeotively of the 
discovered by those whose special Imowledge and pursuits qualify Order of the Garter. 

them to do so; but, for all useful and general purposes, tho The Duke of Marlborough left England four days afterwards— 
new Catalogue deserves great commendation, and in future edi- namely, on tho 30^ of October, 1712. .But, considering the grave 
tions will unquestionably Ijo rendered even better than it now is. charges then pending against him, it is hardly likely that he ebould 
The Catalogue also gives a list of the portraits in tho order of have preseotod himself at Oourt. It was at the end of the previous 
their aeeossiou to Bie Gallery, and short biographical notices of tho ' June that Lord Poulot bad attacked him in debate in the House 
, artists wfith reference to their works in the colleciion. There is, of Lords, which led to a hostile message sent by the Duke through 
too, a catalogue of autographs, and it is to be hoped that this part l^rd Mohun, and that the Queen had interfered and on apparent ro¬ 
of tho treasures under Mr. Schari'’s care may continue to bo in- conciliation had been effected. There must, however, be in existence 
creased by donations, os has hitlierto been the esse, no public authentic records of the Order of the Garter, which would disclose 
money having been expended on their purchase. Whatever errors who were the persons present at the Chapter held on the 26th of 
may he found in the Catalogue may bo attributed to the cur- October, 1712. 

mudgeonly jealousy of the Stationery Office, which refuses those An interesting feature in the National Portrait Galleiy is the 
ordinary conveniences for correcting proofs which all private pul)- gradually increasing collection of libenesses engraved ad vivum — 
liahers afford to non-official compilers. We would point to the that is to say, taken direct from tho life, and not from a previously 
notice of one distinguished man, in which, entirely by the fault of existing picture. Fourteen of these have been placed on the waUs 
the Stationery Office, misdescriptions have been allowed to stand. during the past year, and they include among others of note Lord 

Among the acquisitions of the past year may he especially noted Keeper Guilfora, Titus Oates, Bishop Pearson of the Oreed, Isaac 
an alto-rilievo, in white marble, of Mrs. Siddous, sculptured by Watts, and Clarendon. Such names us these well illustrate the 
Thomas Campbell, an artist of no mean ability. This memorial rule laid down by the late Earl Stanhope—that no portrait should 
of the great actress was acquired some time since by Mr. Gibson be admitted os to which a person of good education should have 
Oraig, of Edinburgh, at the sale of the sculptor’s offecls, and has to ask Who is he ? " and it is clear that the value of the coUeo- 
been recently presented by him to the Gallery. It is a fine work, tion can only be maintained by n strict exorcise^ of power to 
and does full luatice to its great original. It is known that the refuse admission to portraits of undistinguished individuals, how- 
intention of plajing a monument to Mrs. Siddons in Westminster over much family pride or private feelings might be gratified by 
Abbey was mainly encouraged by her distinguished successor, Mr. yielding to solicitations to purchase or by accepting oflers of abso- 
Macready; and, indeed, that he personally found the greater lute gifts. 

part of the funds necessary for carrying it to compleUon. This The statement that no less than thirty-eight pictures have within 
piece of sculpture is. therefore, as might be expected, mentioned tho last twelve months been protected 1^ glara will be received 
oy Macready in bis Reminiscences, to which roierence is made in with mingled approval and regret. It is satisfactory to know that 
toe Oataloguo. lie records that it was prepared by Campbell to duo means have been taken to. guard our treasures against the 
be placed in the Abbey ; but no reason is given for the preference mischievous effects of the smoke-laden atmosphere of Iiondon; 
ultimately accorded to the full-length statue which actually stands but the continued existence of the still unchecked supremacy of 
there, and which is much inferior to this, both os an adequate like- this evil leads to very serious reilectioos. If it were not for the 
ness and as a work of art. It is well that so worthy a representa- knowledge that some well-directed efforts are now being made to 
tion of our greatest actress should be placed iu the Portrait restore London to a condition iu which works of art may be kept 
Gallexy, and it is in a position where it can be seen to the iu it without risk of destruction, the situation would be a grave 
greatest advantage. one indeed. 

Among the new pictures now reported on^ there is one of Complete protection against the peril of loss by fire of the 
much interest, but tho subject of which is not yet abso- priceless collection now contained in die National Portrait G^eiy 
lately known. As described in the Report^ it repr^ents Queen can only be afforded by Government measures supported in Par- 
Anne presiding at a Oourt ceremonial in the State apart- liament. The building is not fireproof; some improvements, it 
ments on the ground-fioor of some palace, in which most is true, have been made towards averting a poasiDle burning in 
of the principal figures are arrayed in the robes of the Order effigy, pictoriul and sculptured, of the departed great ones aaem- 
of the Garter. Yeomen of the Guard are in attendance; bled in our metropolitan Valhalla. Nevarthelesa, early In tiio 
and in tho distance, iu an anteroom, or looking in through a pi'esent year the place was actually on fire, and there mimt have 
window, other persons are represented. The picture is signed been a holocaust. Fortunately, no serious mischief was dona; but 
by Pete; Angelis, who was not in England beforo 1712, and another winter should not be mlowed to pass without rendering the 
remained iu it to 1724; and os Queen Anno died in 1714, tho system employed to heat the galleries tree from any risk of a fire, 
dato of the picture is thus limited to the last two years of her which, if it once got hold of the fabric, would hardly fidl to 
reign. The Queen is laying her right hand upon the joined hands end in a general and disastrous conflagration, 
of two of the Knights of the Garter, who are kneeling before her 

upon tho lowest step of the throne. It is not now intended to offer ■■ 

any opinion upon the significance of this part of the picture; 

but as to the general nature of the occasion a suggestion may be SELLA CUMULIS, 

made towards explmiation. From the number of persons present 

in the full robes of tho Garter it seems difficult to avoid the rpHEKE have been times when it has baen hinted that Mr. 
inferenco that a Chapter of the Order is being held, and it remains -t- Gladstone was not veiy fond of Greenwich—at leaat as 
to discover un incident in tho history of the Order in the last two regards whitehnit dinners—and there have also been ttmia when 
years of the reign of (^icen Anno of such interest as to render it seemed os if Greenwich were not very fond of Mr. Glads^e. 
prolmble its perpuiuation in a special picture by an eminent artist; Indeed, a superficial historian, judging .from the fact that the 
and this, it is submitted, can be done. , , Prime Minister did not present ninuelf for re-eleofibn, that 

* Biunet, iu the History of Ilia Own Times, and writing of the Greenwich is now represented by two wicked Tories might be 
events in the latter part of the year 1712, saya, ** At this time the inclined to think that this latter was the jprsssnt. state of the 
Order of the Garter had nine v^nt stalls, so six knights were at ense. He would havd beeu egrogiously mistam. Ou Wednesday 
one time prumuted—the Dukes of Beaufort, Hamilton, and Kent, Mr. Gladstone came to dine at Greenwich witb han and 
and the Earls of Oxford, Poulet, and Strafford." Now the Duke ban, with Secretaries and Under-Seoret^ei^ Fiesidmits anff 
of Hamilton was killed in his famous dual with I^rd Mohun on Vice-Presidents, from Lord Granville down to the vdKf latSstV 
the 15th of November, 1712, a few days before he intended to aet accession to the Ministry, who baa just icoe|d^ tlie 
out on his embassy to the Court of France, to which he had been glories of the l^ord-Advocateship. They came, accovdfrig to 
xacently appointed, so that this largo addition 'to the number of custom, by what M. de Florae 4MiUed the adwibctff—tbl^m to 
Knigbta of the Garter must have taken place, at any rata, before say, a spcMy chartered p^niboat, eS Tiiia*lioiioiuad>»- 
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preaeatiiithr* of BritanuiaVi meroantile navy waa greeted with 
guna, and proheUy, though xeporta are ailent on the aubject, with 

See the cooqueriog hero.” It is to be hoped that the guns did 
not oontinue during the banquet, because an intermittent cannonade, 
unless the eater be a King of Denmark and to the manner bom, 
ia not ooadnoire to oomroxtable mastication or digestion. But 
before the hungry Ministers were allowed to eat their dinner with 
the pleasant oertainty of not being summoned from the dining¬ 
room at the bidding of Mr. Biggan and soundly scolded by Mr. 
Ilealy £sr the uneoBBoionable time Destowed on creatnre comforts, 
they had a oeremonv to go through. The lively fancy of the 
liberals of Greenwich had determined once more to provide Mr. 
Gladstone with a seat^a literal one this time. None of the dark 
suspicions which hung about Mr. Slumkey’s coal-scuttle have been 
suggested even by a base Tory prosH in reference to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone s armchair. It is a genuine testimonial such as the Premier, 
who has not his predecessor^ brutal inditTerence to the people's 
|pfts, loves to accept. The armchair of Wednesday will make an 
important addition to the museum of miscellaneous products which 
already exists at Hawarden. Oak, silver, and bun morocco sup¬ 
port and upholster it. It is the work of Mr. Lucraft (whether 
the celebrated patriot of that name or some other we know not), 
and it is covered lavishly with what an Irish deputation which 
once presented a sword to Marshal MacMahon called ** symbols 
of emblems.” There ore the arms of the distinguished statesman, 
there are roses and shamrocks and thistles, there is a dubious 
bundle of leeks, which may be either intended to symbolize the 
favourite food of the sitter (iitopinatur doctissimus Scriblorus. 
Vide infra), or may be meant to refer to Wales. On either side 
of this collection of vegetables is an axe, the appropriateness of 
which is obvious and multifarious. Underneath it, we are told, 
there are on one side the emblems of tyranny, a scourge, a bircli 
rod^ and chains; on the other, the emblems of liberty and pros¬ 
perity, consisting of palm loaves (these, however, are usually con¬ 
sidered to symKilize victory, not liberty and prosperity, ami 
doubtless refer to Majiibn), and various fruits. Why Mr. Glad¬ 
stone should be regarded as iudifierently devoted to tyniuuy and 
liberty it is hard to see; and at first sight it would seem mure 
appropriate to have placed the scourge and the chains on the fuoU 
stool ffor there is a footstool) that the hero might be represonied 
08 trampling on the hated objects. But the designers probably 
knew wbat they were about, and meant to show that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has chains and whi})s ready for Tories, landlords, Irish 
churchmen, and other evildoers; while he distributes p^ms— 
there is still that difficulty about the palms—and various fruits to 
good Liberals, Irish mutilators of the tails of cattle (by the way, 
since the message of peace a pleasing innovation has been intro¬ 
duced, and they now split the tail instead of cutting it oil), and 
other approved and deserving persons. 

With the chair there was, of course, a speech; and the speech, 
according to all rules of exegesis, must be taken in connexion with 
the chair in which, lot us trust, Mr. Gladstone sat to hear it. The 
speech, however, except in reference to the crux of the palm, has 
nothing of great interest. It welcomed Mr. Gladstone back to 
the constituency which has practically turned him out, and told 
him that the eyes of Greenwich had been on him with increasing 
admiration. It informed him further (,thnt is, if it is to hn taken 
literally and grammatically) that ho had reflected the greatest 
glory on himself as a British statesman ”—an optical effect which 
we do not wholly understand. Mr. Gladstone, before his natural as¬ 
tonishment of the feat of automotacatopti ics thus attributed to him 
had subsided, was instructed tiiat ** bis desire to stay the progress 
of war, unrighteously commenced and cruelly prosecuted, has 
won the admiration of every true philanthropist.” Now Mr. 
Gladstone, as Prime Minister (and the address was limited to 
his performances in this capacity), has stayed the progress of only 
one war—that in the Transvaal. As this was wholly commenced 
and prosecuted under his own Government, it follows that his 
Greenwich admirers told him that he lirst unrighteously commenced 
a war and then cruelly prosecuted it, which is surely one of the 
most left-handed compliments ever offered to a public man by earnest 
but maladroit ^mirers. ^ ** When,” it seems, the history ” of bis 
Premiership “ is read with a vision undimmed by party obscurity 
and untouched by hostile clamour,” a very exalted opinion will 
be formed of it. The intentions of the Greenwich Ldbends ore 
excellent, but their language is a trifle obscure, perhaps owing to 
a party obscurity. Undimnied by party obscunty may, perhaps, 
mean unobscurod by party blindness. But how about a vision un¬ 
touched by hostile clamour P ** Moi je fais dos mdtaphores qui 
Be Buivent,” said a great Frenchman. It is to be feared that the I 
Greenwich liberals cannot truly repeat the boast. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, they only mean that they wish somebody in future limes to 
read a history of Mr. Qiadstune's Premiership, which ia pore of 
all vattempts to put both sides of the question, end in that case 
thek ^nclusiou will very likely be reached. So much for the 
address, which, as we have said, is chiefly valuable because of 
that posKfige about the Transvaal war, which clearly indicates 
the otbwwise obscure signifleanoe of iho palm-wreath and is of 
epexegetic vidue as to tlie leeks. On the whole, it is to be hoped 
tnat a greater knowledge of carpentry has been bestowed on the 
fftigir than of English in the tpekh. Otherwise it is but too likely 
that the offering will break down and deposit the Prince Minister 
amoi^ the wreckB of the leeks and the palms and the scourges 
and the other httnildic and symbolic adornments. 

The forty-five Secretaries and Under-Secretaries who had no 
chairs given to them may have been a little bored by ibis preli¬ 


minary performance, unless they consoled themselves by laughing 
at the address. If they did t^, lot os hope it was behina the 
back of their revered chief, on some of whose own Mutenctt its 

S eriods seam to have been modelled, and whose convictions it nn- 
oubtedly expressed. Then they went upstairs, and history drops 
a veil upon them. Indiscreet persons have endeavoured to lift 
that veil at least in reference to former banquets, and have informed 
the world that Ministerial high jinks go on at those feasts. Jwms 
circumoolttty says the witnoas ; let us hopo, fur the sake of propri^, 
not also Cupido, The Foreign Secretary looks towards the Oha^ 
ccUor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who, by the way, was not 
present on this occasion, and remarks, ** Your health and song, 
sir”; tho youngest Minister is put in the chair—not, let us hope, 
the leok-and-scuurge chair. Probably, also, the Irish Secretary 
takes off the company “ quite natural and distinct,” and every¬ 
body draws bills for fabulous amounts on the back of the menu 
cinrds, which tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer accepts, and tho 
first Lord of tho Treasury endorses with the utmost freedom in 
bis double capacity. For this glimpso of tho sedate pleasures of a 
cnre-burdimed Cabinet outsiders are, of course, duly grateful. 
Fancy, however, is at liberty to paint othur and quite different 
scones. There is what may be called the lurid picture, tho ** blue 
light B 'derunt,” as Mr. Carlyle had it. Mr. Gladstone produces a 
long list of (loomed institutions, and the famous blood uargain of 
the second triumvirate is repeated. The Lord Advocate socriflees 
tho Historiographer Royal of Scotland in exchange for a Bill con¬ 
fiscating all the North British property of the Duke of Sutherland. 
Mr. Courtney promises not to support women's suflinge provided 
the Boots are allowed to strip any Englishman of his property. 
Lord llnrtington abandons primogeniture, and consents to the in¬ 
troduction of tho law of quotitpy on cuudition that he rfball never, 
be ashed to bo in the llouso before dinner-time or expected 
to contribute anything more than common sense to a discussion. 
There is the business-like picture suggostod, indeed, by Mr. 
Gladstone’s roply to the chair-givers, which, Jllco most Miuis- 
toriul remarks lately, haiped upon the iffianges to be introduced 
into the business of the House of Coiniiioiis. A large sheet of 
foolscap by the side of each Minister, an inksthnd among the mul¬ 
titudinous wine-glasses, and a stipulation that each should con¬ 
tribute a suggestion as the successive dishes came round—this, 
according to tho general arrangements of a Greenwich dinner, 
would make up a Bill about as long as the Land Act—may have 
been part of the programme of the i'estive occ(u»ion. Or, after idl, 
and most prcjbabfy, it may have been a very ordinary dinner, like 
all other dinners; a novelty and, for the time, an excitement to 
Mr. Asher, Mr. TItirbert Gladstone, and other newcomers; an 
institution kept up for tho sake of ** auld lang syne ” to some, to 
others simply a bore. If n recent utterance of Mr. Bright's may 
be taken as indicating the probable state of mind of his col¬ 
leagues, the feeling of the forty-six must have been secret but 
unauiiuous relief. ** Thank heaven I shan’t see much of you 
forty-five fellows for a few mouths.” Mr. Gladstone, if he has 
ever read Jtvyrvts sur ma vieille robe de chambrcy which is 
doubtful, muHL have been dreading tho probable effect of his ^naw 
chair ou his study; Mi‘. Forster chewing the cud of the latest 
flowers of compliment thrown to him by tho Irish members; 
Mr. Ohambt'rlaiu wondering whether tlie sailors upon whom bo 
rather cavalierly turned his back on Monday last would way¬ 
lay the piratically on its return and suspend him from 

a yard-arm (only imiHoata have no yard-arms). It is rather 
stale moralizing to say that Atra Gui'a perches at the back of a 
Greenwich diner’s choir, and indigestion sits among the flowers 
and fruits before him. But, at any rate, ordinary diners do not 
require Inspector Ifenning to look after them as they seek 
festive halls, whatever may be the on their return. XWt 
intelligent officer, what with Mr, Brodlaugh and Mr. O'Donovan 
Rossa, has had a hard time of it of late, and roust be as glad of 
the end of the Session as Jjord llurtiugton himself, h’ortunatelj, 
however, cai'toiwhea farcies <tu dynamite did not figure on the menu, 
and everybody seems to have got safe home again—Mr. Gladstone, 
lot us hope, conveying, or having convoyed, tho symbolic chair 
with all its leeks along with him. 


AGNOSTIC MOUALITY. 

M ISS BEVINOTON has made a fierce attack in the Jbrf- 
niyhtlif Jivcim ou Mr. Goldwiu Smith, as a typical repre¬ 
sentative of a certain class of modern thinkers who do not in&ed 

deny “ tho loading aeienlitic hypothecs of our time ”—evolution_ 

but Boem to mistrust what she calls ^'the moral colour of 
Rationidism.” Mr. Goldwin Smith will hardly be regarded as a 
theological dogmatist, and if he looks with some distrust on ** the 
moral implications ” of Agnosticism, he is borne out, as will pre¬ 
sently appear, by the testimony of writers os little chargeable with 
any^ suspicion of Oliristian or even theistic leanings ns Miss 
Bevington herself. Into tho detailed controversy between them 
we do not propose to enter hero, partly because we are not hold¬ 
ing a brief for Mr. Goldwin Smith—who appears in some minor 
points to have laid himself open to a plausible retort—and partly 
because it would be impossible without carefully comparing with 
the context the brief extracts from various papers ot' his cited 
by Miss Bevington to say how far she bos done justice to his 
zeal meaning, about which we are often disposed to feel very 
doubtful. But the main issue is simple enough, though it is 
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not clearly stated liero. Tt id whether science, os she under¬ 
stands the loriii, will supply the place of religion. And it 
ia surely quite possible ‘’ to give intellectual Oiseut” to any or 
every scieutilio hypntliusis which ,can make good its elaini 
to acceptance without being prepared to grant this further pos¬ 
tulate, It is, tlicrernre, both idle and irrelevant to complain 
that writers like Mr. Ooldwin Smith begin by admitting or im¬ 
plying that the voice of scienco is to be listened to, aud then 
** proceed to dilate on the prospective misery and Jt'geueratioir such 
listening will bring upon our ill-fated race.'’ They admit, we 
presume^ what they believe to be Bcientilicully demonstrated, but 
they do not admit that this scientific creed, however well authen¬ 
ticated, is a sufficient guide of life. It is cerlaiuly in this sense, 
m we gather even from the isolated extracts quoted here, that Mr. 
Qoldwiii Smith undertakes to exhibit the moral shortcomings of 
scientific philosophy.” Nor is there any inconsistency, as his 
critic assumes, in this lino being takeu by a writer who admits, if 
he does admit—on that point no iu'urmatiou is before us— 
the validity of the evolution doctrine us such. We say adviaedly 
the doctrine, as such, because while Miss Bevinglou says that 
«the charge brought against sciontilic doctrine is that it tends to 
give a charter to personal nud political sclUshness and tyranny,” 
the first words of her first extract show plainly enough that the 
charge Is brought not against the scieulihc doctrine but against 
its oxpouenrs, or some ot thorn, who deduce from it certain ethical 
conbeqnonces, as, c.//., that we should dismiss the idea of human 
brotherhood from our minds, and substitute some new social prin¬ 
ciple of a very dilVorunt kind iu its place. And those intereuces 
are evidently deduced, not from the scientific truth itself, but from 
an estinmte\)f its bearings which, ns we observed before, makes it 
the sufficient foundation of nil moral and religious truth. It is 
*under this aspect that Mr. Gold win t.'*mitU rejects the account of 
the moral sense and of moral life given by ovolutioui>ls as inade¬ 
quate, and observes that it roc(•giii/.es no essential dilloience 
between the ))liilosopber and his dog.” Nor is it any reply to his 
ciiticism to say that all the long course of pliysicul aiul resulting 
moral changes wliich have intervened in tlio process from the canine 
stage to the philosophical is fully admitted by evolutionists, when 
they treat it—to quote Miss Bevington's own language—^as an un¬ 
broken “^continuity of causation,” with no mural or spiritual ele¬ 
ment, and thereforo, of course, excluding, c.i’ hypolhasif ns she her- 
S(df points out, the • spiritual life ” and “ hejiveiily hope,” for 
which Mr. Goldwin Siuiih pleads. Tiiese changes, as she allows, 

rather insists, “ have an hereditary rather t^an an individual 
history,’' and oiler no record or promise of any moral or spiritual 
development iu the individual members of the race. The “ long, 
complicated, and chnngt'ful history ” which has made man what he 
is, has, after all, a ph3’itiical, not an ethical, character, thouirh it 
may have induce(' moditientiuns of iiieiital as well as bodily habit. 
It IS difficult to sen how it can atibrd any ground or uiutivu of 
“ duty,” as the w'ritor suggests 

In pnint of fiict, ^^hflo nociology olfers expliinritlon of thn auti-»oci!il 
iciKivncies <«tiU h'fi iiiirtdividiinls.liy reganhtig tlic*m SHHurvivingreinnnDts 
of inherited brutality, it implicitly condemie* liicm hj that verjf ujplanution 
SH uuMuited to the vnslly vhnngcd cxterniil conditions of huiiitui exiati'iico. 

vjnu’cd Hiu^h Iriidcncies uro, among oitraolvcs, niitit. KlhU 
cally viewed*, therefore, they aic hurtful, inhuman, wiym^. 

“ Hurtful ” and “ inhiiinan ” perhaps, as unsiiiied to the present 
stage of biimun development, but why “ wrong,” except iu the 
tieuse, to use an illustration of the writer’s own, that chipped 
dints ” would be wrong “ in the hands of a race that lias since in¬ 
vented the steam-engine and the, telescope ” ? 

We have already intimated that the real gist of Miss Boving- 
ton's indictment against those who decline to listen to ** the voice 
of science, ns the roost credible voice within oars^pt of this 
century,’' is directed against those who refuse to accept sciontilic 
le^ichiug as the most credible, or rather the only credible, authority 
ill religious and moral questions. This actual drift of W article 
becomes clearer as wo proceed. The head aud front of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's oilending is summed up in the following 
extracts;— 

Aflor all, without God or t<pirit, wimt fha asks) is Humanity'? One 
school of itcit'iice ri'ckous onu huiKiroi] niul lillty dilrerenl sjiocics of man. 
What is the bund of unity lictwcon these NpccicH, and wherum consists the 
obligation to niutnul love ntid help V 

Bumnnlty, it seems to us, is ii fundamentally Christian idea. . . . The 
idea of the progress of llunianity seems us to hnvu been derived from tlio 
(.'liristian heller in the coming of the Uagdoin of God through the extensiun 
of the Church. 


To this assertion bis assailant indignantly replies that the idea of 
human brotherhood is “ arbitrary ” and “ rickutty,” as long as it 
is upheld on “ orthodox ” instead of evolutionist grounds. We 
owe some apokigy to our readers for putting before thorn language 
•so offensive to good taste, to ftay the least, ns is contained 
in the following passage. But it brings out fairly enough the 
point at issue between Mias lievington and her opponents, which 
is not the truth of science, but the moral force of Agnosticism 

The docerine that men arc “ one iu Christ ” tells merely of the bond of a 
common faith supposed cvHiUually to bo shared by all men alike. All its 
fim hinges on the possession of convictions lesnocting an after-life—oon- 
victions wbicii every advance of real knowledge, whether biological or 
wchological. tends iadiroctiy rather to weaken than to reinforce. 8ucli a 
ooetrino implies that meirs dutv of mutual helpfultiues is derived firom a 
Single teacher’s injunctions; and that they am to feel and to act us 
‘•♦b^heTS,” nut because of the sinqile, natural fact that tlicy are knit by 
their coiniuou needs, and mutual powers of hdpfnlnesa, but bocnuac one 
Urge-bcartod, heretical Jewish artlsau but yvterdi^ wus, by a section of 
humanit}', declated a god, or a demi-gud*; and hot yesterday, in that 


oharaoter, imposed the notion of the nnify of hutnaaMr; dedtrlng tint ^ 
tlie slight vaneties of men he knew of should leva eoe another “for hit 
i^e.” Needless to say that ibis limited idea of tha obUgotton of “ brother¬ 
hood *' Is an idoa likely enough to be unaeatedL 

Now- we are not going to enter on « general diamkm of ihO 
relative moral inHuences of Ohrietianity and Kationaliiin. ‘ Aji 
regards the recent instances of an ineiptent tsodonoy to mereileie 
and unjust dealings noted by Mr. Goldwin Saith, hie a e sailen t has 
no doubt shown, as he had himself expressly acknowledged, that 
“ among the foremost champions of humanity stoodi eome men of 
the highest eminence who-are generally claised wlUi the filtr^ 
scientitic school.” But even here thwe is much force hi his 
remark that “ they are men in whose philosophy an essentially 
I tbeologictil element still lingers, however untheologmal the^ la^ 
guage of some of them may be,” os the ^ult of previous training 
I and of the religious atmosphere which surrounds them, u 
Mies Bevington prejxired to contest her opponent's argummts 
as to the Christian inlluence of Wilberfor^ in the supprsBiioD 
of modern slavery, or to deny the conepicuous sc^cei of a 
similar kind to the cause of humanity which Obristianity has 
rendered in timen past y If so, she may be left to answer the 
eloquent and elabniaf^ record of those services supplied , by a 
writer so little iiiloc ed with any taint of theological preposaes* 
sion as Mr. Ijecky, who, by the way, assigns a prominent place 
in his catalogue to the new sense of the sanctity of human Ufe aad 
of universal brotherhood created and fostered by ** a religion not 
more remarkable for the beauty of its moral teaching than for the 
‘ power with which it acted on mankind, and which during the last 
lew centuries has been the source of countless blessing to the 
world.” That the voice of science ” alone will be able to produce 
or to sustain such beneliceut resuits is at least “ not proven ”; its 
moral triumphs are in the future. 

We may iudeed bring forward against Mias Bevington the testi¬ 
mony of one of her own most distinguished witnesses, who agrees 
with her that “the old theologies” have had their day, and 
dismisses Christianity to the limbo of defunct superstitions, whilo 
yet he considers it a far lesii “ ricketty ” and “ arbitrary ” basts of 
roligious and moral life than wliat she oilers in its place. In a 
paper noticed iu our columns not long ago Mr. Frederic 
Ilarrison assures us that “ the faith of Christ aud Paul and 
Augustine aud Luther w'ould not have done all it has done for 
eighteen hundred years, if it did not touch the deepest chords of 
the human heart.” Nor does bo think its power exhausted yet, 
for bo adds that the religion of Humanity, of wh^ ha is the 
prophet, “ has more sympathy with Theism than with Atheism; 
more respect for the Athaussian Creed itself than for Pantheism; 
and a tinu conviction that Christinuiiy, whatever its destiny may 
be, will long oullivo us a religion all forms of cosmic emotion. 
Every form of Theism, and especially the Christian, really did and 
does workgs a religion, he tells us, though of course he considers 
them mistaken creeds. But meanwhile he can hardly iind words 
to express his withering contempt for the religious and moral 
claims of every form ot Agnosticism. “They canuot compass 
duty” —the italics are his own. We are mockingly bidden to 
preach these Gospels to the fatherless and the widow and 
the bcart-broken ; to enforce their moral teachings on the 
debauchee, the glutton, and the cheat; to try if they will 
tame tbo demon of despotic cruelty or heal the social deli¬ 
rium of anarchy. “It would be like offering roses to a 
famished tiger, or playing a sonata to a man iu a fover« « . • 
You might as well tell a mother to bring up her child on 
the binomial theorem.” And those who put their trust in such 
scientilic creeds are advised “to call to the Unknowable, and 
ask it to bestow on them a spirit of resignation to the dispen- ' 
sations of intinite diHurentiation.” We could quote plenty more 
to the same purpose, but this may suffice. Mus Bevington may 
perhaps reply, with another of her chosen witnesses, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that she has as little respect for Comtism as for Ohrlsti" 
aiiity. Be it so. But, while these rival scientists are exhausting 
the capabilities of the English language to give utterance to the 
sovereign contempt they respectively feel for each other's theories 
of moral and religious life, old-fashioned people may perhaps be 
excused for cliugiug to the ricketty system which has done its 
work pretty well for eighteen centuries, and is lilmly, according to 
one ot the ablest of its opponents, long to outlive ths^entitic sub¬ 
stitute proffered for an exploded laith, which “ cannotr act," and 
tberofore “ will never be a religion." 

r' 


A PATTERX SHERIFF. 

T he respectable inhabitants of the United States are, to dc 
them justice, fully awake at last to the unpleasantness arising 
p-om the liict that all bad Irish Americans, when they l^me 
intolerable iu their adopted couotiy, go back, or sand remfnaets oi 
their existeuce back, to England. An American newspaper ol 
standing has made the suggestbn, in which it bet probably been 
anticipated by every faoetiouB eehoolboy in Great Hritsni, that 
dynamite—" holy dynamite "—might b) good for Mr. Bossa bhn- 
self. Mr. Blaine has intimated in the most gratifying nianssr his 
sympathy with Sir William Hareourt and his extreme desirs to 
Imd the consignors of the Liverpool infernal maebiaes. All Ibii 
is very gratifying, but tlMtiy unpractical. The fact unfortu¬ 
nately remains that tbs United 8ta^ by no forilt of thMr awn, 
exercise a remarkable pioeoM of ^eosoinmnanoy or rim dltbEurtfon 
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aptm t|i%eh«met6ft of t&o Irishmen whom they attract to their 
ebores/ The respectable emiffiant very soon finds his levri, settles 
to work, and though when m is very young and foolish he some¬ 
times stthscrihes hard-earned dollars for the carrying on of private 
war against Great Britain, these dollars for the most wt find 
their wey into the pockets of the ** gorgeous bar^tenaer,’’ and 
Gi^t Britain stands very much where it did. The worst sort of 
Irish Amerieani on the other hsnd, is rejected by the sieve. Some¬ 
times he finds an unwept grave in the West; sometimee he is 
psMsed on to Australia, whore he becomes a larrykin or is sacri- 
fioad, no one bemoaning him, by larrykins; more fr^uonily, 
eepecially in times of agitation, he comes back to his native 
country, and becomes the pest and curse whom we all know, if 
only—on this side of St. George’s Channel—by report. 

This being the case, the deeds of Mr. Patriclc Garrett, whom 
without any very definite evidence we may fairly assume to be 
of Irish extraction, seem to deserve some comment, if only 
So show that everything Irish does not deteriorate when it is 
flZMrted to America. Mr. Garrett is described as the brave 
and faithful Pat ” Garrett, and he appears to be Sheriff of Lincoln 
County, New Mexico. Now, in Now Mexmo there was latidy 
an untmunate brave .known as Billy the Kid. Billy the Kid is 
dead, and the people of New Mexico do not appear to weep over 
his urn. Indeed, if we are to believo the Santa FS New itfaiican, 
** no report could have caused a more general feeling of satisfaction 
than that of the death of Billy,’’ while, when it was known that 
the ausmeious event was due to the hand of Patrick Garrett, " the 
sense of satisfaction was heightened to one of delight.” The meet¬ 
ing of Garrett and the Kid was, indeed, a dramatic one, and it is 
only to be regretted that a moment of weakness on the Kid's part 
threw an obvious advantage almost amounting to foul play uu the 
Hide of the law. The misdeeds of William the Kid had been many, 
and Sheriff Patrick had long been on his track. At last," ho 
reports to the Governor of New Mexico, ** he heard that William 
Bonny, atiat the Kid, had been in the neighbourhood of Port 
Sumner for some time.’’ So the Sheriff took with him two trusty 
men, who, however, did not figure in the final scene, and went to 
Port Sumner. At midnight he entered the Port and ** went to 
the room of Mr. P. Maxwell,” a personage who is introduced some¬ 
what Homerically, and without that precise description which 
realism demands. Whether Mr. P. Maxwell was an accomplice 
of the Kid's, or a well-wisher to justice, does not appear, but it 
seems that the Shorifl’ thought it not superfiuous to explain his 
own redoubtable presenoe iu the Maxwellian cliamber. While he 
was thus engaged a man entered the room in stockinged feet 
with a pistol in one band and a knife in the other.” It is impos¬ 
sible to doubt that, if one of Mr. Bret Ilarte’s model characters had 
tioen in the Sheriff’s place, ho would instantly have tired on tbe 
man, and have subsequently mode all proper inquiiies; while in the 
same way, if he hud been in the man's place, be would^ave adopted 
the same prudent course of proceeding towards tbe fSherifi'. Even 
Thompson of Angel’s, however, was notoriously disconcerted on a 
faoious occasion, and allowance may therefore 1 ^ made for Messrs. 
Garrett and Bonny respectively. The Kid, however, must have 
been very much demoralized, fur, even when Mr. Garrett 
**reached behind him”—a gesture us significant of shooting in 
America as of the harmless quest for a pockethandkerchiof in 
England—^he did not fire first, according to the precept for such 
cases made and proi-ided. He came to the bed, and inquired of 
the presumably recumbent Maxwell Who is it F ” repeating that 
qiieetion in the second person while ho held his pistol at Mr. 
Garrett's breast. The duty of the gallant Patrick was then a 

domed clear thing.” He shot the Kid through the heart with 
the utmost precision, so that, as Bofoe has it, “ be never spoke 
more.” The report modestly apologizes for the compulsory sum- 
mariness of the proceedings; but the Fort Sumner coroner's jury 
seouted these bashful excuses of Mr. Garrett's. ** We, the jury," 
jay they, '^unanimously say that William Bonny came to his 
death from a wound in the breast in the region of the heart, 
fired from a pistol in the hand of Pat A. Garrett, and our 
decision is that tbe action of the said Garrett was justifiable 
homicide; and we are united in our opinion that the gratitude of 
ail the community is due to the said Garrett, and that ho deserves 
to be compensated.” A wound lir^ from a pistol is an unusual 
expression, and compensation for indulpng in the amusement of 
shooting'eeemB to be somewhat out of place. The jury, whose 
names are all Spanish, doubtless meant reward. But there is no 
necessity to diil'er with them or with the Santa Fe New Mej ican 
in our ^neral estimate of Mr. Pat Garrett. We think, speaking 
critically, that he should have had his pistol ready sooner, and so 
have been independent of the fortunate irresolution of the Kid. 
But, supposing that the Kid had got to be shot—which seems to 
be a foregone conclusion—it must be ^mittod that Pat A. 
Uariwtt, with tbe pistol and knife at his own breast, got bis 
ballet’ofi' with great lightness, freedom, courage, and discretion. 

It must strike everybody that, as the United States are so lavish 
to us of Kedpatbs, Boy tons, U’Bunuvan Kossas, and such like 
catde, it is a great pity that they cannot spare us a few Patrick 
Gsmtts to counteract .the operaiions of the League, which the 
JPall Mall OazeUe pathetically regards as a " law-abiding trade’s 
union,” spoilt and warped in its development by the in- 

fiusnee of coercion. The cheerful support of public opinion, as 
expressed by janes in Ireland, Mr. Garrett would, indeed, lack if 
he endeavoured to apply the appropriate remedies to the Irish 
lepresentatives of Billy the Kid. But public opinion on this side 
She might be educated to sustain him. It is ccrtunly 


worth notice that since the passing of the Land Bill has been a 
practically assured fact, a distinct recrudescence of outrages has 
taken place. Midnight maiming and menace, despite the summer 
nights and the ajlproach of the harvest, have once more come into 
fa^bi on; outrages on animala of a more brutal kind than ever have 
recommenced; Boycotting has reached such a pitch that something 
like four hundred labourers have been sent from Ulster to save 
tbe grass on tabooed estates; columns of troops and police ore 
once more required to enforce tbe ordinary processes of law (pro¬ 
cesses which will go on exactly hi the same way under tbe Land 
Act as before it); houses have been burnt; sportsiuen have been 
molested; threatening letters are rife again, and the language of 
the agitatoTB who are at the bottom of all those things is more 
confident than ever. ‘The Land Act, it must bo remembered, will 
at first bring about Homething like a crisis in hundreds and tbou- 
Hands of holdings. Either the holders will have to pay with such 
discount ns the arrears’ clausn allows them, or they will have 
to submit to their holdin;» being sold and tbe price set against 
their debts. Either of these processes is absolutely inconsis¬ 
tent with the Land League prof^amme; and, therefore, unless the 
Jjeague collapses entirely, which is for tbe present improbable, the 
war is sure to be carried on in tbe ordinary way. For meeting that 
way persons of the stamp of Mr. Garrett would be extremely use¬ 
ful. It is difficult to think, without pleasurable sensations, of the 
surprise which a gang of I^aiid League houghers and ear-clippers 
would feel if some unlucky fanner whom they invaded in the dead 
of night were to "reach behind” and shoot with the promptness 
and straightness of Mr. Garrett. The sherifi’ of an Irish county 
hna more poaccable, though, under tbe circumstances, not less 
troublesome, duties to perform than the New Mexican hero, but as 
an inspector of Constabulary, or even a resident magistrate, Mr. 
Garrett would be invaluable. It is true that there u a certain 
uncivilized savour of private war about his conduct, but then 
that is the whole point of the present Irish struggle. The Irrecon* 
cilables ill Parliament " disdain to ask for mercy ” for the Kilmain- 
ham prisoners, and the Badical 'newspapers " do nut blame them.” 
That is to say, they assume tbo altitude of belligerents, not 
criminals. Now beliigeronts have no claim to warning or caution. 
They shoot each other where they find each other. That was the 
principle of tbe duello between Patrick A. Garrett and William 
the Kid, which was to all intents and purposes a repetition of the 
celebrated encounter iu which Silas Fixings met his death. Belli¬ 
gerency of this kind, according to tbe Land J^eague, apparently 
carries with it the rights appertaining to warfare of the older kind. 
You shoot and plunder nou-couibataiits, levy contributions upon 
anybody you please, and generally live at free quarters, with the 
additional right to torture man and beast. Patrick Garrett, " the 
mainstay of law and order,” " the chief reliance of the people in 
those dark days," as the enthusiastic editor of the Santa F 4 New 
Mu'ican calls him, seems to be exactly the man for Galway. The 
Irish members would not like him, no doubt. They would use 
even worse language about him than they use about Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd (can anybe^y, by the way, explain why Irishmen, who, 
when they are loyal and well behaved, are as well-bred men as 
any iu the world, should, when they are ill behaved and of doubt¬ 
ful loyalty, talk about " Clifford Lloyd,” and " Beaconslield,” and 
" Salisbury,” and in other ways ape the boorishness of Jiowery 
rowdies ?) ; they would worry Mr. Forster’s life out about him, and 
bestow on him all the choice epithets that the dictionary could 
furnish and the ISponker allow. But, if he continued shooting 
steadily and with luck equal to that which attended him in hie 
encounter with Billy the Kid, an extraordinary amelioration of the 
statu of Ireland could not but follow at very little cost of blood. 
It is a mystery, second only to that just stated, and strongly con¬ 
firmatory of Copybook maxims, that irishmen, who are the bravest 
of tbe brave on tiio field of battle, should be such astounding 
cowards in crime. So long as they can he ten to one, w'ith every 
advantNge of hedges, and masks, and police daunted by the orders 
of their superiors, and juries cortaiu to find verdicts of Not 
Guilty, they will murder and outrage away merrily. But the first 
whill of straight shooting makes lambs of them; and, except that 
Mr. O'Donovati liosMa aud his friouds promptly turn the gas down 
in the New York slums and sentence Mr. Gladstone as a murderer, 
there is no more said. If Mr. Patrick Giurrett could be induced to 
come over for a single year, if only to give the Irish Constabulary 
some lessons, first in knitwing a scoundi'el when they see him and 
then in dealing with that scoundrel, ho would be the very best 
message of peace that could possibly be sent to Ireland. 


THE POLICE IS 1880. 

I F nothing more is wanted from the police than that they should 
be generally useful to the law-abiding public iu small matters 
and content with their service, Sir E. Henderson’s lleport on the 
force for last year is £6 be regarded as highly satisfactory. The 
public wilt readily acknowledge that the members of the corps 
are generally well behaved, and will learn with satisfaction that 
os nearly os possible 1,400, out of a total of 10,943 of all ranks, 
have been specially commended or rewarded lor good service. 
Meanwhile the men tbomselves show that they oro satisfied 
with their position. The number of resignjitions has sunk 
from 376 in 1876 to 154 in 1880 although the strength 
of the force has increased. The general level of conduct 
among the men has been steadily rising. Only 140 were 
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diambsed In 1880, which is the lowest nmnher during the last 
ten years, and very little 'over half the number dismbsed in 
1879. ^he Director of Criadnal Investigations, whose Beport 
immediately follows Sir 10 . Henderson’s, draws an equally attrao* 
tive picture. He laments, indeed, wij||jb all his habitual felicity of 
stylo, ** that such diversity of clussiiichtiou prevaih in the several 
police forces of the kingdom, between whom honourable emula¬ 
tion may well prevail simultaneously with hearty co-operation." 
There might he some danger that these words should bo taken as 
a discreet oflicial confession that the greyhounds of the London 
^lice and the provincial constabulary do not course the criuiinal 
hare with that co-opoiatioQ which would secure his capture; but 
Hr. Vincent Howard has guarded against any such interpretation. 
He dwells on the (Ratifying cordiality with which the Ijondon 
and the TOuutry police support one another, and the excellent re¬ 
sults which follow in the capture of oileiiders. Equally satisfactory 
are the relations of the nolice of the Criminal Investigation De¬ 
portment and the gcucral force, which leave now nothing to be 
desired. The pouduct of the oiiicers has been excellent, and the 
hearty interest evinced by the superintendents of divisions in all 
the details of the various duties has produced the result that was 
anticipated, for 6,072 persons have been arrested by detective 
officers in j88o, against 4,862 in 11879, lioing an iucreaso of 1,210; 
2,390 inquiries, iu which no arrest was required, were also made 
by the officers of the Criminal Investigation Department, being 
an excess of 334 over the provious year.” Sir E. Uendersou is 
eoually emphatic as to the general efficiency of the forco. 
lie says, “ 15,103 approhensioiis were effected, being an in¬ 
crease of 1,778, and 8,928 convictions wei'e obtained against 
^961 in 1879, an increase of 1,927 convictions.” There are, 
it is true, some ^ figures of a less agreeable character. The 
number of the principal offences was 25,368, sgainst 23,234 in the 
previous yem*, an increase of 2,134 oUeuees.” But this may bo 
partly duo to the increased hnut} offered to *Hhe dangerous 
mosses.” New streets and squares, covering an area of within a few 
yards of seventy miles, have boon added to London within the last 
year, and consequently, as Sir E. Mendorson somewhat tautologically 
says, '*The Metropolis is spreading in all directions.” An addition 
has indeed been made to the force of the police, but that is just 
enough to keep it abreast of crime. Thu two rival forces are 
keeping pace in their growth. The result of the Commissioners’ 
survey ot the year's activity is even more encouraging than that. 

The total number of the'principal indictable offences committed 
against projierty ” is less than it was in 1879 by 268 serious 
ofleuces.” The general increase is due to minor offences, and to 
the fact that all petty articles described by the losers as lost or 
stolen are now entered os petty larconies.*” In short, the Com« 
missioner of Police for the Metropolis, and his Director of 
Criminal Investigations, are harmuniously of a mind that all is for 
the beat in the best of all possible police forces. 

All this has r very satisfactory look, but as it commonly 
happens, an examination of the appendices does not quite bear out 
the agreeable statements of the Beport As regards the general 
conteutment of the men with their service, the reports of the 
District Superintendents do, indeed, bear Sir E. Henderson out. 
Vet, even in this matter they give proof of a feeling of discontent 
with some details which the Commissioner has not thought 
necessary to notice. The men of the second class are said to be 
ill satisfied with the delay and irregularity shown in giving them 
their promised increase of pay. The married men of the force 
consider themselves aggrieved with their lodgings, compared with 
which the single men’s suction houses arc ns ** palaces,’’ to adopt 
the expressive language of Mr. Dunlap, Superintendent of the 
C Division. But neither of these grievances seems to cause 
much active discontent, and the force, ns a whole, appears to 
be well satisfied with its position. Whether the punlic has 
eq^ reason to be highly satisfied with the policb is Mi- 
othsr question. We have no wish to dispute the real 
merits of the force, or underrate the difficulties put in their 
way in the discharge of their duty by the carelessness of the 
public they are employed to defend, or still more by the erratic 
benevolence of the Legislature. Occupiers of houses who leave 
them empty, or who go to bed with the drawing-room window open, 
have really very little right to blame the police if they are 
robbed, btill less sympathy is due to tradesmen who expose 
goods outside their shop-windows, os if for the express purpose of 
tempting passers-by of uncertain morals. Both of these forms of 
almost criminal carelessness appear to be on the increase. Another 
cause of loud complaint from the Superintendents are the new 
regulations for the treatment of persons arrested for drunken¬ 
ness in the streets, and by which the police are re¬ 
quired to permit them to depart in peace on their own 
recognizances as soon as they are sober. As was to be ex- 
pactod, the taking of these recoguizauces is a pure form—a mere 
farce. According to Mr. Dunlap, “ old tipplers.” and others who 
have reduced themselves to a condition “ certainly not calling for 
the eympathy or cousidei'atioa of any person,” have already learnt 
the full Wuty of the instructions, and are in the habit of using 
the police stations as places in which to sleep oft' their drink in 
safely and comparative luxury. Mr. Dunlap obviously does not 
understand the bouevolent intention of these regulatiout, or see 
what an ennobling eftect this appeal to the ** tippler’s” finer feeling 
will have on Mm. 

But, after making every allowance for the poUce, there is enough 
in the returns attached to the present Heport to call for a very 
lariout discounting of 8ir E. Heuderson's optimist representations. 


It is wry far from satisfectory to find an inorsiie of ife 
the number of priodnal offences, t ripe out of aU projMfrtion to 
the inerease of population. What mikea the increase perticnlarly 
si^floant is thatit has msinly tsken ^jdace in the more serious 
crimes. In burglary and househreakiug toe number of offiMUMsto 
389 more than it was iu 1879. There have been 91 mora oases of 
brraldDg into shops and 24 more cases of robbery. Oases of horse- 
stealing have increased from 71 to 107—that is, more than SPjjw 
cent.; and sheep-stealing in nearlv the same proportion* 
most serious increase of all is in the number of murders, whiole 
have risen from 9 in 1879 to 17 in 1880. In view A 
figures it is bara for the mere outside public to appre¬ 
ciate Sir E. Henderson's obvious satisfaction in stating that the 
apprehensions eft'ected have risen by 1,778 and toe oonvii^* 
tions obtained by 1,967, and on the face of it the decrease of 
268 in serious ofl’ences against property seems almost incredible*. 
A roferonce to Appendix No. 14 will explain the apparent conr 
tradictiou and supply one more instance of the use of long 
lists of figures to the maker of reports who is master of the art m 
choosing Judicious extracts. The increase both of apprehensione' 
and convictions is found under the heading of Auoh minor offimoe»< 
as “ Larcenies from the Person,” or by servants, and toe amallMt 
lands of thefts. The decrease in crimes is mostly found under t]l»^ 
lieodiug of “ Larceny by Servants,” which accounts for 120 cNf 
them, and ** l4irceny from ,the Person,” which supplies 97. Im 
neither case is the decrease of a kind which can be attributed to> 
the increased vigiUnce of the police. Servants are necee- 
sarily less under their control than any other class of the* 
population, aud if they steal less it is probably because 
they have grown more honest or are better satisfied with their 
wages. This is good news for householders; but wo must demur 
to allowing the police to take the credit of it. As for laroemea 
from the person,^’ or, in simple unoffidal language, pocket-picking,, 
the decrease there may he naturally attributed to the greater caru 
of the public who carry purses and watches. Change of fashion haa 
probably more to do with it than Sir E. Henderson’s subordinates. 
By a judicious use of the terms “ principal indictable ofiences,’^ 
“ principal ofiences,” “ serious larcemes,” and ** serious offences,” 
and by picking the figures for comparison, with judgment a report, 
can be easily made to show increases and decreases in the proper- 
places. An allowance, too, may be readily made for the fa^ that, 
articles reported lost are entered as petty larcenies. But toe dis¬ 
agreeable truth remains that there is an increase in the number of 
crimes; and, when an examination of the .figures sbowa that the 
increase is greatest in the most serious, we find some difficulty in. 
giving the complacent reception expected to Sir £. Henderson’s 
easy statement that it is due to miuqr offences and losses. The 
mere increase in the number of crimes is sufficient to raiso 
disagreeable doubts as to the efficiency of the police, and 
an analysis of the returns of convictions is calculated to strengthen, 
them greatly. Sir £. Henderson dismisses the subject with 
a brief sentence of a most satisfactory appearance. “ The per¬ 
centage of convictions to crime in 1879 was 29*96, and in x88o 
35*19.” Here is an instance of the uses of a good round sum-totaL 
The increase is wholly in the smaller offences. The 9 murders of 
1879 fed 12 apprehensions and 7 convictions, while the 17 
muMers of x88o resulted in 20 apprehensions and 7 convictions— 
the number obUuned in 1879 for half the crimes. An exactly- 
similar result is obtained by examining the article of buighu^ 
and housebreaking. Here we find that the 903 oft'^ooa of 1879 ' 
led to 211 apprehensions and 162 convictions, while the 1,292 
of 1880 led to only 206 apprehensions and 142 convictions* The 
foll-olf is startling, and not the less that it is not from good to luad,. 
but from bad to worse. An examination of the returns of ol^to 
serious offences, such as “ breaking into shops, horsestealing,” fte*,. 
gives a similar result. In looking at these figures it is impoiribfe 
not to find an unpleasant significance in Mr. Howiurd VioeeDt’s. 
complacent reference to the excess in 1880 of 324 inquiries, 
followed by no nn-ost, over the number of similar inquiries- 
in 1879. Inquiries followed by no arrest of criminals, most 
of which mean a defeat of the guardians of toe law 
its enemies, are becoming a specialty of our Oriminal Invisa- 
ti^tion Department. The conviction produced by rea^g 
this report and its instructive appendicoa is tost our polie» 
are becoming a well-conducted body of men, who make themp' 
selves generally useful to the peaceful portion of the oommup 
nlty, and we a terror to little bovs and email thieves, but nnha^y, 
become daily more incapable of struggling with rsallyfermidabto 
criminals. One detail of Sir E. Hendenon’i Heport ogreenUy 
illustrates the anxious benevolence of our polios administmtioii. 
Ambulance classes have been establishod, which the members of> 
the force attend with zeal and profit. This is satisfectory, ■■ tii» 
number of persons suftering from aeddents and assisted Ito th» 
police has risen from x,953 in 1876 to 2,486 In 1880, wbioh f%iitofr 
are somewhat characteristically aoeompanied by a deoreaaa in too 
number of convictions obtained fbr furious dnving. It is aatio- 
factory to know that a sudden illnesa is less likalv to retolt in oar 
being left to die in a police cell as drunk aud umapable tiinn it 
was a few years ago. Yet, after all, the first olij^eot <rf mafntaihhigr 
a police force is to suppress erime, and when wo -find the most 
serious offences iuoreasing tMrty and fifty par esnt., wo WoulA 
sacrifice something even of the ambulanoe elassas to seanta a fto^ 
portionate inoreose in toe apprehensions and eonvktioiis# 
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THE HAIKKEBS OF THE OMNIBUS. 

A S. ^tU either thingB, so ^ith tbs onmibos; there are not 
vwaating those who lament the ^eoay of ancient manners and 
«nBtoms. In the good old days, they say, when there was no 
** Daylight Boute ” underground, and when the only way of get¬ 
ting in and out of town was by oinnibus, there existed a certain un« 
written code of laws which regulated the bearing and behaviour 
•of '' insides ” towards one another. These laws all aimed at one 
object—the promotion of the general comfort. For, as the omnibus 
was generally full, especially in the morning and evening, it was ex- 
ipectod that there should be eoncossions in the matter of shoulders, 
4mselfisbness as to legs, which should he tucked under the seat, 
and ■uppresaioD of elbows; also, the days of chivalry not yet 
being quite dead, it was incumbent on every man under the age 
of sixty to get out and go on the roof, regardless of east wind or 
rain, to make room for a lady ; children were cheerfully received 
ou strange knees; it was considered nfremiiiate for young men to 
travel inside; the fatigues of the journey were^ lightened by 
friendly conversation; social distinctions, whilo in the ** ’bus,” 
were ignored; the City merchant of Mark Lane sat down beside 
the oimian of St. Mary Axe, and the chief clerk of the Audit 
Office every morning exchanj^ed political views with his hatter. 
Once arrived at the journeys end, however, rank resumed its 
rights; outside the omnibus all were strangers, and each wont 
separately to his own place. Then the conductor knew his 
passengers, and paid them due dofereiice, with the compliments 
«of the season; and men looked forward to meeting each other 
•every day in this casual club, the entrance fee to which was only 
sixpence all the way. Many a life-long friendship was formed 
dn an omnibus, and cemented by daily talks during long years 
•of driving up and down the road. There is, wo boJiove, a 
romantic legend of one such friendship attached to the Clapham 
Hoad. It relates how two old gentlemen who met each morn- 
xing in the nine o’clock omnibus, and camo home together each 
•evening in that which leaves Gracechurch Street at five, conceived 
so deep an afiection fur one another, though they wore ignorant 
•each of the other’s profession and name, that when one died, the 
•other pined awa^y and presently followed bis friend, refusing to be 
comforted. It is a companion story, a pendant, to Mr. Weller’s 
fiunous History of the Two Coachmen. Such friendships will he 
formed no more, because the new railways have destroyed the old 
.gatherings in the omnibus and severed tho old ties, while it would 
be absurd to expect now ones to bo formed between Olapham Hoad 
and Cannon Street. The nervous rush, tho banging of carriage 
•doors, the shriek of the whistle, are a sorry exchange for the 
leisurely bumping, pocked six of a side, over four miles of a 
xoughish road, with companions all known by eight, if not by name, 
to each other. 

Things havo, indeed, greatly changed; tho conductor has ceased 
to nric if any gontlomtm will get outside to oblige a lady—a rigid 
glare would be the sole response; should tliere be children, the 
selfishness of the parent i.H shown in liis determination that they 
.shall occupy llio seats fur which he pays, instead of the knees of 
passengers who would thus obtain admission ; it is no longer con¬ 
sidered efieminaie to sit inside, and many young men are not 
ashamed of being habitual inside passengers. The manners of the 
Metropolitan have been introduced into the omnibus. Everybody, 
especially tho young man, takes up as much room as he can, 
apreads himself, disregards the fact that his legs are only entitled 
to one-twelfth of the gangway, and souares his shoulders, which, 
in breadth, exceed one-sixth of the length. It is through tho 
malign infiueuce of this young man, too, that the conductor is so 
loth to stop; the young athlete takes his omnibus fiying, and 
disdains to stop it wiien be alights; therefore elderly people and 
women are expected to do the same. 

Thera are, however, soma survivals of the old courtliness, so to 
apeak, of omnibus manners. For instance, there is the man 
who, to quote the old, old jokelet, “ omnibus horis sapit "—that is, 
knows the hours of the omnibus. He sits^ by the door, makes the 
•driver start when the time is up, constitutes himself the pro¬ 
tector of tho ladies, tells them their fare, prods the con¬ 
ductor in a sensitive rib when a lady wants to get out, opens 
a conversation with his neighbours, as one opens a game of 
«hes8, by the usual well-known moves, is ready with his little 
well-thumbed pleasantry for the mother with her babies, and 
has his opinion on the topic of the day neatly formulated 
and handy for use. Above all, he maintains the good old 
fariiioa of open-handed, if ostentarious, honesty displayed in the 
return of change. The rule of every well-conducted omnibus is, 
as eveiyi^dy knows, that change must bo passed up from hand 
to himd, and that every hand musi be opev^ An inside " must 
be not only blameless, but free from suspicion, and by this method 
there is no possibility of tho diminution of change by the way. 
'The enstom, which would seem to show a lock of confidence as 
between man and man, is said to havo originated in an omnibus 
running from the suburb of Camberwell (though some say the 
Oommercial Hoad) to the City in the early days of omnibuses. It 
happened one winter evening that the codductor sent up half-o- 
erowi worth of change—twopence having boon deducted—to a 
lady at the to end. The money was passed on from hand to hand, 
but, in the end, a poor threepenny piece was all that reached the 
owner. Tho thing was hushed up for the credit of the suburb, 
and, indeed, the national mind was fully occupied at the time with 
the pasung of the Heform WL ; but it was whispered from omni* 
huB to^ibtts and from road to road, until, to prevent the recur¬ 


rence of so great a scandal, this aipthod, which still survives, was 
invented. ^ 

The manners of the omnibus vary gmtly with the time of the 
day. In the earliest runs the iusidea are shopmen, shopgirb, 
and workgirls. The men trdk to each other, not about trade—a 
subject on whicb tradesmen are shy among each other—but about 
politics, on which they hold strong opinions, and are all for sweeping 
measures. One may reflect, while listening, that these men have 
had protection found for them without anv effort ou their part 
for so long, that they havo come to regard law and order as the 
natural condition of things, so that it seems easy in thoir eyes 
to exterminate Communards, crush Socialists, traninlo out Nihilists, 
destroy Ftmiuns, auvl imprison Land Leaguers. Nor does it occur 
to them that they themselves might have to turn out in order to 
do bnttio for the cause of order. Tho girls, for their part, do not 
talk to each other; the shopgirls wear kid gloves and are dressed in 
black; they may thus be distinguished from tho w'orkgirls, who are 
dressed in colours, and do not wear gloves except in cold weather. 
When they go home there is another difiureuce observable between 
the shopgirls and the workgirls. For the former are in the even¬ 
ing ns in the morning, quiet, calm, and presumably happy in 
their occupation. But the latter are exasperated ; they sit together 
two by two, and with many an angry snilf, catching of the breath, 
and sliarp snap of the lips, they loudly whisper to each other the 
story of their wrongs. They tell it dramatically and in tho form 
of dialogue, the point of w'hich is perhaps a little injured by tho 
necessity, lamented by so many novelists, of putting in continually. 

sezee," seshee," and sezi.’’ How is it that women, who can tdl 
narrate their own wrongs with such wonderful dramatic force, 
have never written a single good play ? And, to go back to tho 
workgirls, what kind of occupatiou can that be, what kind of task- 
maslers can theirs be, when this exasperation is tho tiightly to% 

I suit P Later on tho City men crowd the omnibus; but they talk 
to each other no more; tho old friendliness is gone. It maybe 
remarked as a curious fact that the faces of City men are always 
gloomy in the morning, as if the prospects of tho day were never 
anything but black. Thi.s may be but a temporary cloud due to 
the depression of the last few years, but the time goes on and 
the cloud does not seem to lift. The younger men, too, wear a 
depressed couiiteoiiiicc. It is still, we luuy observe, a tradition 
with City clerks that their place is outside. 

When tho City contingent has been carried into town, the 
slack, hut steady, business of the day begins. It is at this time 
that tho olMtoi'ver of maimers, especially of i’omnle manners, may 
make observations really scieiitilic. There are few man in the 
omnibus between eleven and four. Those who are found there are 
of strange upjioarauce; they are the local tradesmen, the builders, 
doctors, solicitors of the suburb who liavo business in town; their 
afluirs are absorbing, and they take no notice whatever of their 
companions in the omnibus, though tbiise be a bevy of bouris going 
a-shopping. The seats during these hours are chiotly crowded with 
women—Indies and otherwise. There is tho housewife, torn from 
her domestic duties by some special business which worries her; 
if you look furtively at her, you will find that her lips are moving; 
she is silentlv going thi'ough that drama of grievances of which 
the workgirl has already giveu us an example. There is the lady 
who may bo called tho Smiling Cockatoo, all brown curls, fat 
cheeks, nnd velvet hat, who is going to buy things in Hegent 
Street; thirty years ago she was pivLty; now, with her ihano 
smile and her readiness to chatter with any one, she shows that 
she has always been silly. Beside her sit two pretty girL, who 
are going to buy music; they have black rolls in their hand; now 
and then they whisper each other, and one feels as if, could one 
know what they said, one would certainly be happier. There 
are tho two women who sit at the end, and appraise every 
new comer, obviously reckoning up the co.st of her dress piece 
bv pi(!ce, and communicating the total to each other by an up¬ 
lifting of the eyebrows and a little suitl'. AYho are they, these 
women, and where do they come from P Have they huslnuds P 
Are there men who can love them P What are they liko in the 
domestic circle, seeing they are so ill-bred, so rude, so incapable of 
common respect in public P To watch them gives ono an uneasy 
feeling, a suspicion that in our very midst, next door to us, oppo¬ 
site us, in our own street, there dwell barbarians dressed in silk 
and sealskin, who live on the best, go everywhere, see everything, 
and have not learned the earliest lessons of civilization taught by 
IJ0U.V Parin' and Hour Pnieer. There is the ^loor, pinched woman, 
not young, or beautiful, who is going to town to look for some¬ 
thing. What is it she hopes to get P She may have n manuscript at 
a publisher’s; the reader has probably sent it back with cruel and 
contemptuous words. She may have a picture, a painted plate, a 
worked anti-macassor; she may be going in hope of ;2^tting pupils; 
she looks as if fate were against her, and only diaappuintmont 
would await her. There is tho woman who treats the omnibus as 
if it were a four-wheeled cab, and lugs vast trunks with her, 
or a basket of washing, or a sndc of putatoe.s. Then there are tho 
women who talk. And roally these are tho most astonishing 
people of all. They engage in loud conversation the moment they 
get ill; it is all about tliemselves, their relntivos, and their friends, 
their likes and their dislikes. They talk with as much abandon 
as if they were alone in their own rooms; they talk ns if the 
other people were only dummies; they talk as if thoir own 
affidrs were the only things worthy of occupying tho at¬ 
tention of a «being with a soul’^; they never cease talking. 
There is therefore, one remarks, a stratum of society even iu 
London in which everybody’s private aifairs are the only topic of 
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tfooTersation. The natnundinpr thing Is to marie—most ^ insidee " 
never listen, or mark, or take the least notice of their nMghbefin-— 
how they drop into talk about things which are ahsolatelv gro¬ 
tesque in their family character; things tocenito, say about Cousin 
Jane's bahr's last complaint; tiling ludicrous, which seem to them 
f>erioiis; things painful; things almost increaiblk. For example, 
if ono may quote such a thing and expect to be believed, wo once 
in an omnibus met a couple who were thus conversing on family 
matters. They were apparently brother and sister or cousins, 
certainly not husband and wife. It was Sunday morning, 
and they were armed with what sailors call the <<tools” for 
public worship. They sat one each side of the door, and they 
talked loudly^ and with groat animation. And what they were 
trying to decide was nothing mure or less—-it was the sweet spring 
season—than tlie delicate question, which member of their interest¬ 
ing family was fondest of asparagus. They played with tins remark¬ 
able topic, always at the top of their voices, from n hundred points 
of view j tliey adorned it with whatever of illustral ion, fancy, or 
descriptive faculty was at their command; they maintained the 
contest with vigour and with spirit; nor was it until they got 
down, at the (l(M)rs of their conventicle, that temper began to be 
manifested. For iust then the controversy, which threatened to 
become bitter, had been narrowed to the rival claims of Uncle 
Joseph and Aunt Eliza. 


MR. WHYMPEU’S ASCENTS IN THE ANDES. 

I N the number of the Alpina Journal which has just appeared, 
Mr. Whymper continues the narrative of his expeditions among 
^he Andes^f Ecuador, and describes his ascent of one great moun¬ 
tain near tho Equator, and of another on the Equator, fiis present 
contribution, like his previous ones to the same journal, is 
apparently a transcript from his diary, and it mav be presumed 
that, at sumo future time, n full account of the whole Journey will 
appear in an amplified form. At pmseut, the narrative certainly 
does not err on the side of diffuseuess. In hia journal, Mr. 
^V hympor is as chary of words as sensible mountaineei's are when 
they are walking uphill. Tiiere are no pictumsque descriptions, 
no sKotches of native life, no accounts of the talk by tho bivouac 
tire or of tho minor incidents of travel. All is so compressed 
that within the limit of ten short pages Mr. Whymper is able 
to tell the story of an expedition into a country unknown to 
Enirliahmen, and of the ascent of two mighty peaks. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because his record is 
curt, it is uninteresting. The region which he visited is a 
most remarkable one*, and, if his story has the very unusual fault 
of being somewhat too brief, it is, nevertheless, well told. In a 
previous contribution ho described how he reached Quito, and in 
that most disagreeable town found a thoroughly uncomfortable inn. 
The portion of diary now made public begins with his departure 
from Quito for the mountains close to the l^uator. Itegardmg the 
country into wbicn he was at this time about to advance, ho was, 
as he laconically says, completely in the dark," and he could 
obtain no information about routes,stopping places, or the possi- 
Itility of procuring food.” The reader of his narrative will pro¬ 
bably come to the conclusion that he could obtain no information 
because there wore no routes, no inns, and but very little food. 
iVimitive in the extreme does the district north of Quito appear 
to be; but it is not altogether wild, and, indeed, ooe institution 
which our present Government regards as a vile creation of the 
law seems to flourish in it. Property in laud is recognized^ and, 
indeed, the rights of owners extend beyond the limits of eternal 
snow. One gentleman, who behaved apparently with the greatest 
cx)urtc8y to Mr. Whymper, was the owner of a part of 

the mountain Gayauibe, 19,200 feet high, and of the whole of 
Snra-urcu, said to be 17,400 feet high. As the only occupants of 
this mountain are wild beasts who are rarely evicted, and 
nrnctically enjov absolute tenant-right, tho landlord's gains can 
hardly be large, l>ut tbe mountain is his in fee-simple. Whether 
Mr. ^Vhylupur was wdao in mentioning these rights of property 
may perhaps be doubted. The Swiss and Savoyards are gono- 
lully ihougiit to have exhausted every means of extorting money 
Iroiu strangers, but it would bo terrible indeed if some land¬ 
owners Were to come to the conclusion that they hod rights above 
the snow-line. Members of the Alpine Club would have to 
pay heavy tolls or would find themselves ** warned off” the Grand 
rfateau, the slopes of Monte Kosa, and tbe shoulder of the Matter¬ 
horn. Possibly, however, with woll-usUibliehed routes a dedi¬ 
cation to the public might bo proved. 

At a farm ^longing to tbe mountain owner Mr. AVhymper pat 
up on the second day after leaving Quito. Ikifore reaching this 
place lie had to pass the great qathruAa or ravine of G uallabamba, 
of which he gives a drawing. Careful comparison of altitudes 
showed that it was 3,000 feet deep, but it is in very elevated 
country and tho bo Horn is considerably higher than the top of 
ihe Itigi. From tho hirm which has been mentioned Mr. 
Whymper went to a neighbouring village and there made a 
strange discovi:ry. Ho Ibuud that a sport which was formerly 
very popular in England, but is now decried and strictly 
forbidden, is loved beyond aught else in Northern Ecuador. The 
inhabitants of tho vUlage wore engaged, be eays, in the sport of ; 
eock-fightiibg. and it was didlcuU to get them to attend to any¬ 
thing eiee. The principal personage of the village promieed aid, 
but ^ do what we would,” says Mr. Whymper^ ^ the Oouvereation 


coche.” Tbe poaaeaelon of tbeae bizde doea, hn laeU aetnach rae a 
man in Ecuador as, according to the venerahie ei^lag/ the 
poesesuon of a horse and gig doee for a man in England. Between 
people who oared only for cock-dghting and a gentleman Wboee 
one object wae the aeoent of high mountaina there eculd hakUy 
be much sympathy, and Mr. Whymper retomed to the fimn, 
where he received an encouraging message from the owner of 
Oayambe, and next day he met the owner, who took him to 
a higher and smaller farm, where he was accommodated with 
a heap of potatoes for a b^. Next morning he started whh 
8e»or Espinosa, the friendly proprietor, and the guides; bnty 
unfoitunately, there was too muck individual liberty of action 
amongst the company. Jean Antoine Oarrel, stretching ahead 
of everybody, was lost to sight Mr. Whymper started after 
him, and got separated from the rest of the ^rty. the result 
being that ho found himself at sundown in a pathless valley; 
and, lying down in a thicket which had b^n used as a 
lair by wild cattle, passed an agreeable night in the nin. 
Shortly after this, however, good fortune came. Mr. Whymper 
planted his camp high up on the doomed mountain, and on 
April 4tU he marched triumphantly to tho top, where he had the 
pleasure of peering into the thick mist which seems usually ta 
envelope a high summit in tbe Andes. Nature gave him a kindly 
bint, in the shape of a strong wind, not to dawdle at a place where- 
fascinations wore so great, and he leisurely descended, charmed,, 
doubtless, with a most enjoyable day, and determined forthwith 
to attempt another mountain on which equal pleasures might bo 
hoped for. Immediately after his ascent of Cayambe he sent off 
J. A. Oarrel to explore a route to the mysterious Sara-urcu. 

This mountain is situated nearly on the Equator; and, accordi* 
ing to Mr. Whymper, scarcely anything is known about it in 
England. We doubt not that ho is right; but it should bo 
observed that this painful ignorance is by no means confined to 
England, as tho Ecuadorians themselves seem to be but very littlo 
acquainted with tbe beauties of Bara-urcu. With the knowledge 
of it which, at tho risk of bis life, Mr. Whymper obtained, an in- 

m public will, most likely, have to rest content, os it is very 
il whether any explorer of tho future will care to visit what 
is perhaps the most detestable mountain in tbe world. Sara-urcu» 
is surrounded by a great dismal swamp, on which incessant rain 
appears to faU. The atmosphere is, as might be supposed, slightly 
malarious; and the probable results of a visit tu this pleasant 
marsh are best shown by a fact which Mr. Whymper casually 
mentions. Borne of his party, going in advance of the rest to 
deposit provisions, found a skull, which they brought back to 
camp. ** 1 know that skull,” Siiid an observant Indian who waa 
with tbe explorers, it belonged to a man who went out hero 
searching for quinine bark; there were twenty of them alto¬ 
gether, and four came back. This one went to sleep, and did 
not wake ngain.” On the Grst march towards the mountain,, 
however, things did not seem so unpromising. Garrul told Mr. 
Whymper that he had found “a regular palace, planted all 
round with trees,” and the traveller pressed on, doubtless full 
of hope, but only to find that the palace was a deserted 
Indian hut in the midst of a primeval forest. Beyond thor 
primeval foi'est was an equally primeval bog. Exploring parties 
sent out by Mr. Whymper, who was for three days struck dowa 
by fever, described” the country they bad ventured into as a 
horrible swamp. Itain was falling; there were; they said, no paths, 
and no chance of finding anything to eat, though there was somcr 
chance of being oaten, ns tracks of wild beasts were numerous.^ 
Not in the least daunted by theRe accounts, Mr. Whymper, as soon 
as he was well enough, marched straight into the swamp. At tho 
point where ho had to camp, the nature of tbe mud, he savs^ 
was such that if a man stood still be sank into it up to hia 
knees. His followers constructed a bed for him by cutting dowa 
tho^ roods, and crossing and recrossing them, piling them up 
until they no longer sank into tho foul slime.” On the next day 
the explorers made their way with great difficulty through, 
dense masses of huge reed, but succeeded at last in reaching a 
refuge at some mica slate rooks. As a general rule, mica slate ia 
not a pleasant thing to sleep upon, but doubtless it seemed absolute 
luxury to tho travellers alter their night in the slime. Beyond 
this refuge they had again to make their way through the roods, 
but strutting on resolutely they loft them behind, diid established 
a camp at a considerable height on the slopes of Sara-urcu; aucL 
after two days Mr. Whymper was so fortunate as to obtiun a 
glimpse of the mountain he bad come to ascend. On April ifitk 
the rain lifted towards five in the evening, and the peak was. 
visible. Its bearings were promptly taken with a theodolite, a sketob 
was made of it, and ibrtkwith, as Mr. Whymper justly remarks,, 
its doom was sealed. On tbe J/th he started with his guides, and 
marched straight up to the top of the mountain. Then, like thei 
King of France, he marched down again, having seen nothliig on 
the way up, and nothing, apparently, on the way down again 
but the mountain of the i^uator was vanquished, and tho traveller 
and his followers returned without mishap to Gayambe, where the 
inhabitants rejoiced greatly at oeolDg them again, having thoiwht,. 
certainly not without reason, that they wofid never return from, 
tbe dismal swamp. With hit anivil at Oayambo Mr. Whynpor'a 
narrative for the present ends. 

The feeli]^ which It will produee with most xeaders ndU, w« 
bellsve, be one of instiiietive admitatlon, and it. would ba/hara 
deny that the Inadnet is a healthy one. It Is. of oouna ea^r ^ 
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mtlMitiiooljMt mimd byawendiagr the Andes; that Mr. 
whyiDW inonned g^t risk mihoat any adequate reaeon; that 
mmutuneering ia an inational and aenrolees pursuit. From one 
p^t of Tiewy no donht, it is; so is it a sen^ess and irrational 
uung to attempt to leiudi the North Pole or to aeeomplish the 
No^<^West passage, hu^ neTertheless, the many heroic efforts 
whkh have wen made in the Arctic rraions have kindled again 
and again an enthusiasm which no cold reasoning could abate. 
Mr. Whymper*s explorations in the Andes were due to the spirit 
of adventure, to the love of overcoming difficulty, of encountering 
danger, which were formerly amongst the distinctive oharacter- 
ietios of Englishmen. Of Ute we have greatly declined in this 
xeraect. Englishmen foil in the Polar seas and talk a great 
deu, while men of other countries achieve much and say little; 
and not in Arctic travel alone are foreigners outstripping us. 
The exploits of such a man as Mr. whympor are therefore 
likely to be doubly grateful to his countrvmen. They recall 
the triumphs of other days, and they show that^ the old spirit is 
not yet quite dead. Some kinds of mountaineering are no doubt 
vsi]jr silly, and occasionally a reckless disregard of great and 
obvious danger may lead to a terrible accident, such as has just 

S ed on Monte Kosa; but, however much people may argue 
mountain climbing as Benselees, warm admiration will be 
such a daring and indomitable traveller as Mr. Whymper; 
^ in juatifloation of this feeling we cannot do bettor than quote 
the eloquent words of Thdophile Gautier, given by Mr. Freshfiold 
in the number of the Alpine Journm which contains Mr. 
Whymper's narrative. Said the famous Freuchman, discouTRiug 
on Alpine ascents, an entirely novel subject in his hands:— 
** Quoique la raison y puisse obfecter, cetto lutte do Thomme avec 
la montage est po^tlque et noble. La foule qui a I'instinct des 
grandes choses environne cos audacioux de respect et 4 la descento 
toujours leur frit une ovation. 11s eont la volonte protestantcontro 
VoMtacle aveugle, et ils plontent sur Tinaccessible lo drapeau de 
rintelligence humaine.” 


A FORGOTTEN SATllUST. 

T nERE is no more characteristic feature in the present time 
than the studious politeness of its polite literature, lludeness 
in print draws down actions for libel, and puts its author out of 
court with British jurymen and British critics. Written dis¬ 
courtesy bos either to go unpublished, or to bo content with such 
desultory and imperfect circulation as can be compassed by the use 
of post-cards. Under such conditions as these, to read the 
** l^rks" of Dr. John Wolcot, otherwise Peter Pindar, Esq., 
is to havo a novel and refreshing experience. They represent what 
may bo called the Boof-aud-Carrots or Pewter^nd-Stingo style in 
letters, and exhibit the lusty vulgarity of a certain period iu Eng¬ 
lish history, political and social, witii a fulness of flavour aud a 
burliness of aspect that are really incomparable. They suggest 
the dandies who were presently to fill with disdainful abhorrence 
the elegant soul of Pelham. According to that distinguished crea¬ 
ture, these gilded youths were wont to eat cheese by the hundred¬ 
weight,'* and drink porter by the flrkiu. They aflecled a taste for 
strong waters in their lowest and fieriest forms, and were often 

S uite proficient in the picturesque and horrible variety of English 
Down as ** St. Gileses Greek.” They practised the noble art of 
selMefence, and lived much with its professors. They fought 
cocks, drew badgers, played hazard, and generally ** sported their 
blunt” with great freedom and readiness. They called themselves 
Oorinthians, and walked about in top-boots; and thoy seem to 
have had some difficulty in recqgniziug a jest that was not of un¬ 
common breadth unless it were forced upon their sense of humour 
by means of italics. Theagethatfatherodsuchbuxom and full-blooded 
young heroes as these ruffiers at the Fives Court and the West¬ 
minster Pit was a brutal and an unlettered Sjge; and Wolcot was 
admirably qualified to make it sport and be its oritic-in-ordinary. 
He was born to write libels and break scurril jests; and, having 
sown his poetical aud romantic wild oats, and produced a tragedy 
called Tlte Fall of Portugal, and a thin volume of amorous 
elegiacs, both of which are full of unconscious humour, ho settled 
down religiously, if with occasional lapses into pure poetry, to the 
fulfilment of bis destiny, lie was a journalist in satire, a 
Ilowlandson turned rhyming pamphleteer; aud he wrote from 
day to day on whatever happened to be uppermost. It was all 
one to him if his subject were Tom Warton or Tom Paine, the 
execution of Louis Seize or a ntawrie of Fturmer George's, Judge 
BuUerb wig, or Perdita ltobin.son'8 fan. Ho made capital 
out of any and every thing; and, though ho was in some degree 
contemporaxy with Scott and Byron, he was one of the best-read 
writers 0^ his time. 

He may he read without much difficulty even now, above ull, 
if he be road, not in extracts, but as a whole; and it is easy 
enough to account for his popularit}|. He was a man of un- 
quesSonahle ports. His miud was vivacious and acute os well i 
as irreverent and coarse. Ho was undoubtedly scurrilous; but 
he had a turn for genuine satire, and was rich in what the author 
of the Pwswite of LUorature was good enough to coll ** a species 
of humour.” His wit was abundant, cosy, and active, if it was 
often brutal and often trivial and cheap. He made os light of 
good grammar in his writings as of good manners and good taste; 
but he had a strong sense of form of a certain sort, and was the 
first English sarinst who had initiative enough to discard the 


heraio eonplet and the Hndibiustfo metire alike, and oaat about for 
a jpaxmer of his own. He was always apt and voluble in his wav, 
too: he was often forcible and daring; and he was sufficiently 
intelligent and well-informed to ;|^ve an opinion on all manner of 
subjects. He knew enough of painting to prefer the beauries of 
Turner and Reynolds to the pompous feeoleness of Wert and 
Loutherbourg; enough of music to resent the popularity of 
Handel to the exclusion of Bach and Gluck; enough of literature 
to despise the childish pedantry of Gough and John Nichols, the 
solemn dnlnoss of Hannah More and Laureate Pyo, the ** classic 
tastelessn^ ” of ** glistering Hayley.” It is no more wonderful 
that in his way he should have boon an influence and a power 
than it is doubtful that, mutatie mutandiSf a latter-day Wolcot 
would, in proportion, achieve almost as much success as the 
great original. It is not easy, under the changed conditions 
that are ours, to give an exact idea of the nature and quality of 
that success; but it seems certain that to the public of a 
hundred years since Wolcot was not only admired for his 
satirical power, but also regarded with groat respect as a master 
of pure literature. He was, as HazLitt wrote of him, *‘tho 
haro in whom the nation and the king delighted.” Not 
only did his squibs run through edition after edition while 
their iutorest was green and new; there was also a steady 
and a wide demand for his *'Oumplote Works”—which in¬ 
cluded, not satires only, but a vast number of “ odes," “ ele^^es,” 
songs, epigrams, ballads, and pastorals to boot—and of editions 
of them there are many. Children were reared '^on Peter 
Pindar and the Bible,” ns in Scotland on the Bible and Burns.” 
The publisher of certain volumes of selections from the English 
poets, in which Wolcot was interested, after opining that the 
Doctor’s eporti ve use ” of Pindar’s name bad probaolv “ conferred a 
celebrity ” upon it far higher and more extensive tnan was given 
to it by the antient bard of Thebes,” remarks that his “ own works 
display in almost everv species of pure poetry examples of singuliu: 
excellence,” and that ho ** has loft hardly one poetical phrase in 
the whole compass of English speech and composition that he 
has not transferred to bis works ”; and to the majority of his 
readers the claim could hardly have seemed extravagant. It 
must bo owned that nowadays it is not easy to speak seriously of 
his serious verse, which is limp aud dull and frigid even to ab¬ 
surdity. Oftentimes he is most amusing where he would he most 
impressive. ^ It is odd, for instance, to hear the redoubtable 
roiler indulging in statoraonts like theso:— 


To hear intito Silence hiiNlicd the darkening vale, 

The shaded wartil«>r drojipod her phiintivu tune, 

Intent, the pnle’Cyed gliost forgot to wail, 

And stare despondence on the waiideriiig moon; 

or exclaiming that **Tho band of white-robed virgins let him 
join ”; or endeavouring to persuade his mistress that her deluding 
art”—the “lovely virgin’’that she is—has “Ihdged a thousand 
scorpions in his heart.” These extracts, it is true, are from the 
Persian Loue Elegies, which were printed at Kingston, Jamaica, 
in 1773, and may bo said to be in Peter's early manner; W, for 
I all that, they are sufficiently representative. Too often does the 
Doctor’s muse descant in stniins that remind us of those in which 
the accomplished Lady Lyndon addressed her artless Barry:— 

When Sol bedecks the mend with light 

And ptillid Cynthia bheds her ray, 

I and 80 forth. It is a different matter with his rhymes when their 
intention is avowedly comic. No doubt his laugh is often a horse¬ 
laugh and Ins fun mere intellectual horseplay; but they were 
good round knocks that he gave, and when he was happy in his 
subject—when he was talking of Sir Joseph Banks upon lobsters 
or of George HI. upon applu-dnmpliugs—ho amused his audieuce 
tremendously. He wrote loosely and carelessly, and bis raillery 
is not less incorrect in form than it is abundant in quantity, so 
that to “ our Noo-Alejmndrian taste,” as it has been criled, he is 
seldom interesting or admirable. Now and then he hits on an 
excellent line. IBs “ ^ No ! ’ cried the staring monarch with a 
grin,” is a little Gillray in words. But, as a rule, Wolcot is only 
humorous in the mass; as in the six books of The Lousiad, in the 
story of the pilgrim who “ took the liberty to boil his peas ”; 
in the sketch of the king at Whitbread's Brewery, which must be 
read, not for single verses aud short passages, but as satiric wholes— 
just as one watches a “ rally " in a piuitomime, which, taken by 
mstalmenls, a slap or a tumble at a lime, seems witless enough, 
but which has only to be properly seen to be very fonny indeed. 
To Wolcot's public no revelation had been vouelMafed of the 
mystery of sweetness and light; it knew not of verbal niceties 
nor exquisite workmanship, nor the delicacies and refinements of 
hostility; it was a heavy*feeding, hard-drinking, and hard-hitting 
public, ignorant alike of culture and of what Mr. Meredith calls 
the Fine Shades. And it enjoyed its Pindar mightily; it re¬ 
garded him as its sworn champion, and cheered hU swashing blow 
to the echo. 

Of course the medal had its reverse. Wolcot appears to have 
been a man of tolerably easy virtue. .Among his opponents he 
bore a very scandalous reputation ; and he was not less bitterlv 
hated and furiously abused on the one hand than he was widely 
read and heartily applauded on the other. Uichard Polwhefe 
(addressing him, first of ail, as “Offspring of Momus’'!) affinned 
that “ jaundiced Spleen ” hod borne him “ Under the Manchiueel’s 
empoisoned bloom.” He was variously saluted in plain prose as 
an “arrogant u^istart,” a “ foul-mouthed rhymester/^and a “ fiend 
in human shape.” To the gay young men of the Anti~Jaeohin he 





mtinditibiviitlf a ** monster/’ a srMesate fdesktf. Ja A(mme!L,*[r 
iii 9 M rode luHaUant of bit’ oouatij/’ dm jiiofiiflate f6vUiirj;«(.liisr 
■OTiroigii«" the *’ impious Utspbemev nf Us Qod. 
asp, Gifford/’as Mr. Swiabame dabs him; it is odd'^tbat.'ths 
term seems to come fi»m a jMWSsge of Macaulay in wbi^ Woleot 
is nearly as hardly used—his tsmpitt stung to more' than orditihry ^ 
vimlenoe, called Tisiphone his ^'sisteivAend/' and railed at him 
as dt garbage for the heU-hound Infamy/’ a ** beastly ^profaner/’ 
a** brutal sot,” a wrinkled profligate,” a ** reptile,” a ''prodigy 
of drunkenness and lust,” and so forth. " Come, then/ wrote 
this master of violent English, 

Come, then, sll filth snd venom ss tbon art, 

Bsge in thine eye and rancour in thine heart, 

Come with thy boasted arms, spite, malice, lies. 

Smut, scandal, execrations, blasphemies | 

ano bo went on to assure his readers that Woleot must have been n 
ruffian from bis infancy downwards, inasmuch as it was a well- 
known fact that" mangled insects ” used to " strew his cradle o’er,” 
while "limbs of birds distained his bib with gore”; with many 
more felicities of sentiment and imagination of a kindred order. 
In justice to the object of these amenities, it is to be noted 
that he has over his opposites the advanta^ of being humanely 
inclined and of showing a great deal of good humour. There 
is Boroethiog about him that is very genial and veiy English. 
He comes forth and vudferates with the frank and jovial im- 
nudence of a brilliant bargee or an eloquent hackney coachman; 
he takes his drubbings in good part,, and is equally ready to 
flgbt the quarrel over again and to shake bands on it and open 
umn some one else. His weapon is merdy the national " bunch 
of fives,” and he uses it with all the heartiness and good 
temper, and somewhat in the spirit, of one of the heroes of the 
r ro|m arid stakes. He is, indeed, the Tom Oribb of English 
satire; just as Dryden is its Blarlborough. 


THE GREAT DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 

I T would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the dis¬ 
covery, announced a fortnight ago, of thirty royal mummies in 
the " Gate of the Kings,” near Thebes. Some details have since 
been published in the daily papers, and it is now possible to judge 
what revelations in Egyptian histoiy are about to be made. Un¬ 
fortunately. the apathy which is shown to.all things Egyptian by 
English scholars, and the rarity among us of people able to read 
hieroglyphics, will throw upon other countries the duty and 
honour of making known to the world the historical facts which 
these newly found remaiiiB may be expected to give us. Our over¬ 
worked officials at the British Museum are taken up with " Assyri- 
ology ” rather 4Han " Egyptology,” these departments of know¬ 
ledge being united, to the great detriment of both, in the only 
national institution in wmeh such subjects are studied. Our 
Universities axe content to leave such uninteresting and unim¬ 
portant branches of learning to self-taught men, whose time should 
ne devoted to arrangement xother than reading. The Egyptian 
collections in the British Museiiiii are but half catalomi^, and 
cannot be stud to have any intelligible arrangement. The recent 
move to the old geological gaUories has not led to any improve¬ 
ment in a condition of things to which we have already more than 
once called attention. But no improvement can be expected until 
the doable labour indicated above is removed from the shoulders 
of the officials. It is unreasonable to expect of Br. Birch and his 
very few assistants that should at once perform the work of 
a llniverslty and of a Museum, and that, too, in subjects so widely 
apart and in themselves so recondite. To expect the same man to 
be equally well acquainted with cuneiform inscriptions, Egyptian 
art, early metal-^ork, and the detection of forged carvings, to say 
nothing of a general knowledge of the Coptic, Hittite, Aceadian, 
and Hebrew languages and their cognates is manifestly absurd. 
We eitpeet the guardians of our public collections to do not only 
the piactieal and pattially mechanical work of their departments, 
but also to fulfil tWdtttiM of professors in a kind of unohartered 
university. It'would not be easy to point to many of the learned 
teachers our great aeademical bodies who have done work so 
general^ interesting and important as chat performed by the 
comparatively unlearned officials of our museums. A single name 
will serve to illnstrate tiiis point. We purposely avoid mention of 
living sekolais in this 4ixectian; but the example of the late Mr. 
George Smitii it only one among many which could be adduced to 
prove that it is not to the Universities that we must look for 
original lesesicli and useful as opposed to merely ornamental learn¬ 
ing. There are, however, certain indieaCione that one Of the 
UtiiverutieB, at least, in the person of an^muinent PiDfossor/s 
alMut to shem some interest in Egypt, though few of ut will, in 
All probability, live to eee Chairs founded in Rbgland, as in all 
Continental countries, for the study of the arts and learning of the 
cradle of civilisation. 

Rumours have been current for some yean as to file existence 
of a vast storehouse of antiquities amongst the rocks and eaves of 
' the Theban Mountains. Every one who has ascended the Nile os 
fat ae Luxor will remember the long satrow defile at the end of 
whioh the tombs of the kings are situated. Moat people who have 
Cliliaded the Bab ei Malook will remember how ehort the distance 
seemed between its itmermost recess mod the Deir el Bahari on 
Ike other ride of the mountain and faring towards the open plain. 
>;We elimb over-the summit ol a narrow mge, and have on our left 


^'ReUay efthefihadoW'riT JMathyerilh^ftssgM^ 
on ear i%ht, a3iBciit«ndar<m/foUigthsu»ool^^ 

Haieieo.. It has long beeri euspeotid^iriitwithiiftbiS^ 
was'proilisbly seme gnat ekoavsftalniHnjndg».:aa»m iha^tsofeVers’ 
4a]es of the last fow years were be heaid etaDsael .untold 
treasure whioh might be revealed to. ony oiie w^o mMi4MRiied first 
with a finnaa permitting him to.seaiWiand withri veiyheavy 
sum for backBfieeth in addition. It . may be. aakedid^y, ditbfs 
navem was known to exist, thetiattvei did mot penatrato taitond 
bring forth something. moTe valuable tbeo. timfew etifogaiif beads 
and sueh-iike objeota which have been offend to travrilenS.for 
sale; but it must be remembered both that the Aiab is extnmely 
euperstitious, and also that, even if he dated to panetrate iinto a 
cavern so full of afreeU tm this must have been, bis meriianfoalap- 
plianoes for nmoving gnat weights from a gallery twoJmndnd feet 
long, and a seent passage leading to a pit th&ty-flve foetdaep,would 
be utterly insuffiment. Nevertheless, some one bolder than the rest ' 
seems last June to have made the venture. By this time the 
hordes of tourists bad ceased to infest the Nile valley. The dis¬ 
covery was made too late for much profit to be got out of it; and 
Daood Pasha, the Governor of the district, bad his attention 
called to the abundance and cheapness of the objects with ' which 
the arUika market was suddenly flooded. On inquiry the pit 
was pointed out to him; and, with commendable promptitude,' lie 
telegraphed for Herr Emil Brugsch, the assistant curator of .the 
Boulak Museum. Every Egyptologist most envy Herr Brugsch 
for the good fortune which awaited him when, he arrived in <the 
Bab el Malook. The thirty mammies which he found were, as he 
could read at a glance, although he must have felt it difficult to 
believe his eyes, those of all the most illustrious monarchs of the 
most glorious epoch of Egyptian histoiy. There lay, side by 
side, Queen Hatasoo, King Thothmes HI., and King Rameses IL, 
the great Sesostris himself. Of kings of minor note were nearly 
all those of the Eighteenth Dynasty, together with the father and 

S andfather of Ramoses, and his daughter, whose name, 
autnejem, is new to us. But here the reports may be in orror, 
and the name be an unusual form of Maut-noteui, the grand¬ 
mother of Pinotem. The earliest mummy found is that of 
Knskenon, a king of that obscure dynasty'which preceded the 
Eighteenth, aud which is sometimes reckoned ns the Thirteentli 
and sometimes as the Beventeenth. The latest body is that of 
Pinotem, the third king of the Tweoty-first Dynasty, who reigned 
as nearly as possible a millennium s.c. In addition to the royal 
mummies, a multitude of objects bearing cartouches will throw 
great light upon the succession of these Ifings; and the tent of 
Pinotem, of leather, embroidered and coloured, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, cannot fail to clear up some historical dittlculties 
as to the priest-kings of Thebes. It has been suggested that th-i 
mummy reported to be that of Thothmes HI. is in reality that of 
the son of Pinotem, whoso name, Rnmen Keper, is the throne 
name or title of the great Eighteenth Dynasty monarch; but uniiL 
all the inscriptions are read this most remain matter of doubt. 

The significance of this remarkable discovery will be of a double 
character. We shall perhaps have our knowledge of a brilliiuit 
period greatly increosod by the direct evidence of inscriptions ninl 
papyrus rolls. Moreover, there may be found some record of ihii 
circumstances which led to the conoealment in one plnco of so many 
of the illustrious dead whose tombs had already been prepared I'oV 
them in the Valley of the Kings. The coffin, for example, of King 
Seti I. is, as everybody knows, in the Sloane Museum, his tomb 
having been opened and explored by Belsoni. But his mummy is 
among those which Herr Brugsch has taken to Boulak: Of nearly 
all the other kings the sepulchres are also well Icno^n. How 
come they, then, to have been placed in this cavern F It is evident 
that it must have been soon after the close of the xeign of Pinotem, 
and it is more than probable that some great and terrible disaster 
was impending when the priests of each deceased king—for every 
king was reckoned ae a god—hurriedly took the preeioue bodies 
foom their graves, where they lay too much exposed, and placed 
them in the secret cavern where they have now bmn found. If tvu 
consult Dr.' Brugsch and Canon liawlinion as to the histoiy of the 
time of Pinotem, we findaserioue dleeiepancy between tbetwu 
la^t authorities. Dr. Brugseh’s view seems to aocoird best 
with the circumstances revealed by his brother’s discovexy.' Ilu 
describes a great Assyrian attack upon Egj^t ^hich Canon 
Rawlinson cannot accept. Such an attack, coupled with the fact 
that we find Pinotem’s euccossor on the throne lOon after Ite sup¬ 
posed occurrence, might account for the concealment of these, the 
most precious of the royal xemains of old Egypt Reverting to 
the name of Raskenen, it cannot be but that the discovery of his 
body will throw some light upon that most intereettog, but most 
obscure, period when tM petty kioge of the tiouth commenced 
tbeir struggles with the ehephera of the North,’and when the 

first of a line of Phataohawho knew not Joseph arose to drive 
out the foreigners. Perhaps wo may even recover the foil foxt of 
that praciooB ftagment of papyrus which deacribes the beginning 
of the war between Raskenen of Thebes and A^phis the Hyksos 
king. We must not, however, be too sanguine as to the Contents 
of the newly disooveied rollB; aa it is probable that they are all 
funereal, as no othen were ordinarily buied whh muaunHNk Still, 
a Btorefaonse which contained a tent nay well have oontalnedaome , 
portions of a Hhcm—apart from, mere " Rooks df the Deaa'.'^' The \ 
reign of Queen mtaaoo will receive fitoh attonticnir bUd the 
recovery cf her body—if indeed it la bar body; and not that 
of one of the nmnerous M i nes m e i/t hpr fine Vrifobiere w.fanie 
name—may enable to to Imnn Mtte cmixridh 'to^ w 
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?''VefAelemOmM, whioh moytiot xecoive its answer through this 
ittuoing dtscovOry. It is, indeedi sad to think that we have in 
^' ‘ EOgtana; no school of young hioroglyphical students whom we 
V ^ulght send out to take' part in the Jong and anxious labours of 
*' ;dedpberment There & much yet to he done in Ae translation 
^ ' and pabKcation of the earlier records. The number of words of 
'* Ae Pyramid period still remaining unroad is very great. But 
‘ every ^discovery like the present increases our vocabulary; and 
Aough, so far, our adoption of an absurd system of translitera¬ 
tion,borrowed from the FienA, stands in the way, we must hope 
' ttot before long English teachers may he found who can train a 
' competent close of students in what is the most fascinating of all 
Oriental languages, and in some respects the easiest. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 

•>' OINOE we last wrote trade continues to improve slowly hut 
O steadily, so elowly, indeed, that not a few persons doubt the 
' improvement; but the evidences estahlishiug it are clear. In 
■ the first place, Ae Board of Trade Betums show for Ae first 
> seven moutbe of the current year an increase in the value of the 
' exports of about per cent, over those of the corresponding 
' period of last year. It is to be borne in mind that Inst year the 
' exports were greatly swollen by Ac extraordinary and temporary 
demand for steel and iron from the United States. That demand 
• came so suddenly and was so large that it nearly doubled the 
price of iron, and consequently swelled disproportionately the 
' value of the exports in the early monAs of last year. The demand 
fell away and with it prices, but still the value of the exports 
token eltogeAer this year exceed, as we have said, those of last 
year. It is plain, therefore, since the exports of steel and iron ai'e 
' so much less that the exports of other commodities must be very 
much larger. Another point not to be lust sight of is Ant prices 
generally liave continuea to fall since last year. The value, thoro- 
Ibre, is not a fair measure of the exports. If we were to take 
quantities, we should see that the growth of the trade is very 
much larger tiiau the increased value indicates. It is impossible, 
however, here to take the quantities. We could only do so by 
‘ giving a list of all Ae several articles exported, and showing 
their quantities, which would occupy too much space and Im 
too wearisome to our readers. Besides, it could not bo done 
' completely, for Ae quantities of many articles are not given at 
nil. It may, bowover, be taken as certain that where Ae 
quantities are given the increase in quantities is larger Ann 
< the increMe in values. It follows, therefore, that the trade 
continues' steadily to grow. It may he thought that the 
profits of trade are not so great; hut this does not noces- 
ttarily follow. The profits consist of the ditference between 
the cost bf an ariicio to the exporter, and the price ho re¬ 
ceives for it; and, if the cost is low, he clearly is able to sell 
'' the article chenfily and yet to receive 'as large a profit upon his 
outlay as he would receive were the cost and the price cou- 
^ sidernbly higher. Nor does it follow that the country generally 
^ siifiei's because of tlie low prices. It may be Aought that when 
iron is sold at its present low price the country receives loss for 
one of the elements of its wealth and prosperity Ann it would do 
if prices wore at the level of Ae early part of lust year; hut that, 
again, does not follow. It is not the mere money price which is 
received for an article that measures the advantage to the country, 
but the amount of other goods which can be obtained by that 
price; and, if Aose other goods gooerally are relatively os cheap 
as iron is, the country does not sufier by selling at the low price. 
In fact, it is quite conceivable Aat Ae country may be receiving 
- as laige a return for its iron at present as it received in the infia- 
tion years 1872 and 1S731 although prices then were so much 
higher than they are now, because Ae prices of all other com¬ 
modities were equally high. To take another instance, if cuttou 
imported from America or India, or wool imported from Australia, 
or rilk from China or Japan, is relatively ae cheap as Ae prices 
' we receive for those articles when manufactured, the profit not 
^ Cnly to Ae manufacturer but to the country generally must bo 
' highly remunerative. Low prices, therefore, are nut necessarily 
unprofitable. They mayor they may not 1^ so; but they are 
not neeosssrily so, aud we believe that, as a matter of fact, theio 
it at present a fair profit upon Ae trade which the country is 
doing. Prices generally are low; hoA Ae prices which we pay 
* kit toreigp goods and toe prices which we receive from foreigner 
fat <mr own goods, and, therefore, we believe the margin for profit 
' to be fair. 

' FnrAer. evidence of the improvement in trade is afforded by the 
’ teperts of Ae metropolitan banks. We find that of these/fonr 
Juive declared laiger dividends than at this time last year, while all 
Ae others maintmn the same dividends. Again, we find Aat the 
' deposita had iaoreased in Ae twelve months over 10 millions ster- 
Img, and that the loans and discounts increased over 20 millione 
aterHng^ It is quite clear from all this, both that the banks have 
done’^ery profitable business during Ae past half-year, and Aat 
V trade ^nemlly is more active than it was in Ae first half of 1880. 
- That Ae banks have done a more profitable business follows from 
' Ae fact that four of them have, as we have said, distributed larger 
' dividttidsthan they did twelve months ago, although some of Aese 


had increased their capitals in the meanrime, andi^ therefore, 
had to earn a larger sum to pay even the same dividends. And 
Yhat trade is more active follows from Ae fret Aat both the 
deposits and Ae loans and discounts have increased so largely. 
The increase in Ae deposits is. evidence of savings. We do^ not, 
of course, mean to say that the whole increase represents savings; 
for when a bill is discounted or a loan advanced by a hank, the 
proceeds are entered to the account of Ae person lor whom Ae 
t)ill ie discounted, or who borrows the money, and takes the 
pi «»:o of a deposit. But to a considerable extent Ae increase in 
the deposits does represent actual savings, and, therefore, hoars 
out what we have just said respecting the fair profita earned 
upon the buainess done. Against the evidunce afforded by Ae 
increase in the loans aud discouuta of the greater activity of 
trade it has been urged that the loans are m^o chiefly to the 
Stock Exchange. But, even if this were true, it would not much 
affect the posilion. VVo do not believe that it is true to the 
extent commonly asserted, for we make no doubt that a fair 
proportion of tiie loans and discounts were on account of legi¬ 
timate trade. But, even if it were true to this extent, it is 
to be borne in mind that speculation is not altogether wild 
gambling. Solvent and well-mansgcd banks do not lend money 
upon securities which are absolutely worthless; the securities are 
such as a careful bank manager believes to be worth Ae money, 
and a speculation in good securitieH of this class means Aat the 
securities are likely to earn larger dividends than they have been 
earning, and, consequently, are worth higher prices. In other 
words, it means that the industrial undertakings of the country, in 
the opinion of prudent people liko careful bank managers, are 
earning more than they did some time ago, and are likely to 
continue to earn more. Granting, therefore, that speculation is 
wild and puslied too far, and that it is a dafigerous kiud^ of 
business to engage in, it still affords evidence that trade has im¬ 
proved aud is improving. Still further evidence to the same 
uilccl is afforded by the railwoy reports. Although the railway 
dividends in general hare been disappointing, the reports 
prove that trade is steadily improving. Take, for example, 
that of the London and North-Western Hail way Company. 
This great railway servos the most important manufacturing 
and industrial districts of the United Kingdom, and Aereforo 
affords the best index as to the condiUon of Ae country. Now 
tbo report of the directors tells us that, owing to Ae exceptionally 
severe weather in the early part of the year, to the strike among 
the colliers in the L^incashire district, and to Ae falling off in the 
trade with Ireland, nt one time the diminution in Ao receipts, ns 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, was ns much 
as 94,000/.; yet at the end of the half-year the receipts exceeded 
those of the first half of last year by 47,000/. In other wonls, so 
great has been the iuiproveraent in trade daring the second three 
months of the first half of the year that, not only has Ae decrease 
in the receipts just mentioned been made up, but 47,000/. more 
has been earned; or during this three months 141,000/. more than 
in the corresponding Aree months of 1880 were earned by this 
line. A more striking proof could hardly he afibrded of the 
marlced change in Ae economic condition of the country Aat 
has occurred since the beginning of April. Aud that this marked 
improvement has taken place in the second half of the six months 
is of special importance. It shows that trade had then begun to im¬ 
prove, and went on improving to the end of June. That it has 
since continued to improve is clearly proved by the railway traffic 
rsturns. Thus, for the six weeks ending August 6 we find the 
increase in the receipts compared with the corresponding period 
of last year on seventeen principal railways of the United Kingdom 
exceed a quarter of a million sterling, of which 153,000/. was 
derived from goods. The increase in earnings in the corresponding 
period of last year over 1879 very large, and here wo see again 

vei^ considerable increase upon 1880. The greater part of it, too, 
being from the carriage of goods, it follows, as we have said, that 
the improvement in trade which began with April has gone on 
steadily augmenting ever since, and is assuming larger propor¬ 
tions at present. There is no better evidence than the earmnga of 
the railways of the couditiori of trade, for unless Aere was a 
demand for goods, Aey would not be moved about from one part 
of the country to another at considerable cost. This increase in 
the receipts from goods traffic is proof, therefore, Aat Ae volume 
of business being done is very large and is steadily augmenting. 

One further piec4> of evidence of Ae improvement u afforded by 
Ae returns of the Bankers’ Clearing House. For Ae eight weeks 
ended last Saturday there has been a decrease in the cheques and 
bills pissed through the Clearing House only in a single week, 
while in Ae other seven weeks the increase has amounted to 
nearly 123^ millions sterling and for the eight weeks Ae net 
increase is fully loo millions. Making what allowance we may 
for Ae part played in this increase by speculation, it is evident 
that Ae volume of business being done most be enormously largo 
to account for such an immense increase in Ae short space of 
eight weeks. We might go on adding oAer proofs of our position 
from the Bevenue receipts, trade reports and circulars, aud other 
sources; but wo have soid enough to show that the growth of 
trade is steady and large, and Aat it is acquiring greater momen¬ 
tum as Ae }car progresses. It ia stimulated by Ae very low 
prices of all articles at present. It is a common experience that 
low prices stimulate consumption, and it is quite clear that 
Consumption is at piesont being stimulated very greatly; moru 
especially it is being stimulated at home. The home coneumption 
would seem, from all Ae evidences before us, to be growing more 
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npidtj than even the foreign demand, although the foreijp 
demand also 4 inorensingi and* what is worth noting here, the 
foreijra demand for iron and steel is decidedly increasing. For 
the first time for a groat many months there hM been an mcrease 
in the exports of iron and steel last July as compared with the 
preceding July, and all the trade reports and circulars are to the 
effect that the trade being done at present in manufactured iron 
is ▼eiT large, and points to a rise beforo long in prices. In pig 
iron tnere is not the same evidence of iraproTomeut. The nro- 
dttctioQ is still lar^r than the consumption, though the proauc- 
tion is not so much larger but that a verv little increase in the 
consumption would absorb it, and would lend to a rise in prices. 
But in all branches of the finished iron trade there is a very large 
and steadily increasing business Wng done. If the harvest proves 
as good as is now expected; if the weather continues favourable, 
so that the corn is got in safely and in good condition; and if 
the minor crops also are fairly satisfactory, we may expect a very 
great improvement in trade beforo the end of the year. The 
agricultural depression has weighed upon the country for the last 
two years, and has prevented the revival in trade which began in 
September 1879 from proceeding as rapidly as was expected. If 
now the farmers were to find themselves in a better position, the 
effect would be magical. No doubt the preseut harvest is not 
good enough to compensate farmers for all their previous losses, 
llie summary of the agricultural returns published this week 
shows that there is a falling off in the area under wheat, 
barley, and peas, and that there is also a decrease in cattle, 
sheep, and lambs. It is not possible, therefore, that the 
present harvest can recoup the termers. It is further to he 
remembered that in many parte wheat is thin, the straw is 
short, and though the ear is good, and may be saved in good 
condition, yet there is much still to be desired for the fanners' 
sake. But'undoubtedly the harvest is very much better than 
those of recent years. It will put the farmer in better courage, 
and will repair mis credit with the country banks, the country 
banks themselves will recover courage, and alto^rotlior the 
effect upon the agricultural classes will most boneticiiil. If so, 
the improvement in trade may be expected to be marked and 
rapid in the coming autumn. Very dear money, indeed, may check 
the improvement*, but, for the reasons we have stated on various 
occasions lately, we do not expect very dear money. No doubt 
money will be higher in value than it hae been for some years 
hock, but it will not bo so dear, we think, as to interfere with 
trade. 


REVIEWS. 


UR. SYMONrS'S LITERAYDBE OF THE REXAIS^XMOE.* 

f PHESE two volumes complete the work of Mr. Symonds on 
•JL the Italian Henaissance. In the Age of the Deepote he dis¬ 
cussed the political, in the Reviool of Learning the scholastic, and 
in the Fine ArU the artistic life of the period. To each 01 the 
earlier treatises one volume only was devoted. The literature of 
the age, in which the character and spirit‘of the people find thoir 
fullest and moat varied expression, is diseuased more exhaustivoly. 
The two volumes give the completest account of tlie subject yet 
published in English; and they include, besides what belongs 
strictly to the period of the Itenaissonoo, introductory chapters of 
great interest, tracing the earlier growth of the Italian language 
and literature. Of the whole series they form probably the most 
practically useful part, and mve, in a condensed and attractive 
form, information which has heen gathered from the nmst multi¬ 
farious sources, and, what is of great value, the latest^results of 
native Italian criticism and research. The ^neral principles ac¬ 
cording to which the Renaissance is to be judged and investigated 
are so clearly fixed that it would be no compliment to the sound¬ 
ness of an author's judgment to say that he had offered an original 
view of the period; but whatever a wide and intimate acouaint- 
ance both wtth the literature itself knd with the labours of other 
scholars in the same field can produce is here offered to the Kngliah 
reader. Like all that Mr. Bymonds writes, theflo volumes are 
x'emarkably pleasant reading; and though there are in them some 
linguistic singularities, to which we shall presently call attention, 
the exuberance of style which characterizes some of his earlier 
writiugs hae here been considerably, and with great advantage, 
tempered and chastened* It may be added that the practical use¬ 
fulness of the work has been increased by a copious index to these 
and the preceding volumes. 

The first chaptw traces the earlier and less known influences 
which shaped the beginnings of ludian literature, and, in partienUur, 
the influence of French poetry and legends, and of we oosmo- 
]jlolitan Oourt of the Emperor Frederick II. in Sicily. The per- 
aUteoce throughout the greater mrt of the Peninsula, as compared 
with oriier parts of the Roman Empire, of the old civilica^n, and 
the absence of feudalism and of an overpowering aristooraUo caste, 
furnished to Italian literature a ground at Once popular and his* 
tom to start from; and foreign ideas and examples served only, at 
tbia earlier period, to suggest the first stops to the narive Italian 
genius. In Dante, Petrarch, and Boaeaccio-r-the triumvimte of 
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the period which followed—tbia ganlua appearsJg its full wigi^ 
•dity, strength, and mdependanoe, borrowing from saaroei outwaa 
itself no more than is inevitable with all Bteuature, and .rtamadug 
whatever it borrows with its own sjrixit and ehataoter. ^e 
time of the three leaders of Italian fitorature marks the Bm period 
treated by Mr. Symonds. The next is the penod of the oufiedan^ 
ill which the re-diecovery of classical, and pwticttWy of Lstia, 
models suspended for a lime the cultivation of a native htexatiue* 
But here it is to be remarked that it was by no means a foreign 
influence which led the men of that period to ignore m deaplM m 
capacities of their own language. In preferriiig ^tin to l^a& 
they were only conscious of preferrii^ a past rich in a great litera* 
lure, and asi^ociated with great histoncal memories, to a pta- 
sent which, because seen without illusion, is. always apt to 
be unfairly disregarded. It must further be borne ^in mind 
that humanism I'liruishod a common ground on which men 
from all parts of Italy -could meet, aud embraced numbna 
of persons to whom the Tuscan language and spirit wer^ 
if not foreign, still about os much so as the newly-founa 
clas-sical literature which \vas drawing all Italy after it. Further, 
the influence of a new spirit, dillerent from lul that the man of 
that age had hitherto known, opening fresh avenues of thought 
and action, aud tending to emancipate man from the thraldom of 
a Church which the Italians have always seen at its wont, so 
engaged the interest and enthusiasm of the intelligent classes 
that, even bad they been able to do their own literature justice, 
they could not but have neglected it for a eeasou to enjoy the new 
world which was disebsea to them. After a while, however, 
when classical literature became familiar to them, and had lost the 
charm of surprise, the b dance was redressed, and the languaro 
of the people was once more brought back to honour. The second, 
or humanistic period, with its exclusive devotion to clasrical 
models, thus led the way to the third period, in which the Italian 
genius, trained and developed afi-oeh by lung and intimate study 
of the models of antiquity, turmal again to native sources. The 
greatest name of this third period, which dates from the latter 
part of the tifteoiitb century to the Gouater-Reformation, la that 
of Ariosto. 

The subjects discussed in these volumes are so manifold that it 
is imimssible within the limits assigned to us to do more tluia 
touch briefly ou a very few of them. They appear to us to he 
treated, for the most part, with excellent judgment. In particular 
we would call ntteution to the admirable chapter on the Orlando 
Furioto and the no less interesting chapter on Pietro Aretino. With 
nearly all that is said on the subject of Ariosto's great poem we can 
fully concur, or, at all events, with nearly all that is said on the 
subject of Ariosto himself. We should he inclined, however, ta 
mark more strongly the contrast between the genius of Arioata 
and tbo effect which the Orlando produces on the rei^or. Fkom 
gifts like those of Ariosto, from his wonderful breadth and power, 
from his admirable sense of style, from his ^rfect mastoi^ of the 
material ho handles, something more might be demanded than 
what he actually gives us. This sense of inadequacy between the 
poem and the poet strikes us when we read the' Orlando Funoto 
consecutively and os a whob. When we dip into it, when we 
read it occasionally, capto by canto, few poems cai^be more ohonn- 
ing or impress us with a stronger sense of the high gifts of the 
writer. But when we sit down to read it through, and at the end 
try to give ourselves an account of the effect it produces on os, we 
are forced to admit that the total impression is far below what the 
first impression had led us to expect. And this is not due to a&lUng 
off in the merit of the execution, but rather from the sense that 
the poet has after all been engaged on a task that is beneath him, 
or at least that does not offer full scope for hii power. The 
Orlando, to sny the honest truth, is dull when we attempt to md 
it as we read other poems; it is fascinatiDg when we read, it lut by 
bit. ^ It seems trivial and frivolous when we reflect that it is the 
poetical master-work of so great a man and so great an age. 
writer is in earnest with his style and form, but not with Ue subject. 
There are plenty of passages in Ariosto full of dignity and tngio 

5 ower; but they are scattered about here and there in his poem, 
'he grouud-timo of it is graceful irony; and this tone, though 
charming here and there, as the break or enlivenment to a more 
serious strain, becomes itself tiresome when it is protracted through 
forty or fifty thousand lines of poetry. Not only does the Oriando 
gain greatly by being read piecemeal, but it must have ^ned itUl 
more by being recited, as was commonly a custom at that period, 
canto by canto. There is much in it which would be gieallj 
enhanced by skilful and dramatic recitation. It contains few or 
none of the countless passages in Dante and Shakspsare whi^ 
have to be taken to heart aud dwelt on before th^ can be truly 
apprehended. It aims at a momentary effect; and this effect & 
experienced by a listener more easily than by a reader. Wa hava 
only to try the experiment with a few stansas delivered by a good 
reciter to perceive the force of this contrast. There is little in 
Ariosto to feed on or to muse on. And yet, so great is his power, 
that we cannot help demanding from him ,that whicb he is unable 
to give. More than almost auy other poet, he makes us qusnel 
with what is good because it Is not better. In Us case, as Hr, 
Symonds truly says, we must best in mind the Influanes which 
at this period paiatiqg had on pnetry, and which eaussd Ik to 
auume a pictorial and ez^oal character, to the niffiaet of tha 
deeper elements of thought and feeling which are peculiarly Ita 
province. There are outer reaeons alao why a greet poet could 
not then find the atmoepban needed for the beet poenc 
the abienoB of aay geualoe naUonal and political afo| fibs 
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valUog; i«ndM0T» so fatal to Uterature itsalf, tu take nothing 
leriouily but^ litera^ or artlstio interests \ and a moral and 
•oeLil -comiption .so deep and widespread as to drive every thinking 
man to he either a i^nic or a prophet of retribution. 

There are few chaptera in JMr. Syiuonds’s work which may not 
be read with interest and advantage, especially those in which he 
deals with the purel? literary aspect of the age. Many, however, 
of hie general or pnilosophrcal reflections seem stninguly super- 
iicial and unsound. ** Nature/' eays the writer, suinuiariAing the 
teaching of yalla, nature can do nothing wrong *, and that must 
be wrong which violates nature. It is man's duty, by interroga¬ 
tion of nature, to discover the laws of his own being and to obey 
these* In other words, Valla, though in no sense a man of 
science, proclaims the fundamental principle of science, and 
inaugurates a new criterion of ethics." In a note to this pnssage 
^ what Valla means by following nature is explained to bo 
simply obeying sensual appetite. Now, in the first place, there 
is nothing whatever now- in Valla's unabashed assertion of 
hedonism; it is as old ns the human race, and it is daily exein- 
]ili(ied by the boasts that perish. And in the next place it is in 
no sense a criterion of ethics, for all ethical eysteins worth con¬ 
sideration, even those which make pleasure the end of human ac¬ 
tion, insist on the subordination of temporary or personal pleasure 
lo the permanent good of the individual or of the Wi)rld at large. 
A more barren formula than " Follow Nature ” was never in¬ 
vented wo all agree to it, but all difl'er as to what nature 
is, and how she is to be followed. Ilut probably JMr. iSymonds's 
iviuark is to bo taken as rather rhetorical than ns expressing his 
real opinion. With the F.nglish of the book we must again 
liud fault; resume'* in the sense of to sum up" as in the 

French “ banality," a ** back thought ’ lor an arnire 

j)eu 8 eef ** civility ’* for civilissation, and the like, cannot be regarded 
ns improvements on the plain lOuglisli to which we are ac¬ 
customed, or as exemplilications of Ciesar's maxim lo avoid an 
out-of-the-way word ns we would u rock. One more remark it is 
necessary to make. Mr. Symonds protests, and with perfect justice, 
against the view that an analysis of the literature or manners 
of the Renaissance implies any desire to hold up the corruption 
w'liich marks loth as something to he imitated or as something 
even venial. Such a charge, if it bas been ever made, needs no 
i-efutation. But there is another question, and that is how far it 
is desirable, in a work intended for general circulation, to give a 
minute account of customs and of writings which it is painful to 
dwell on, so profound is the heartless corruption which they 
reveal. The question is one of degree, and must he settled in his 
own w'Rv by each individual writer. A great age cannot Ixi ex¬ 
cluded from historical criticism luicause of the turpitude which 
marks it. in the lleuaissanco especially w'o find this union of 
what is noblest and most attractive with what is vilest and most 
hateful; and it is impossible to study the one without being forced 
to consider the other along with it. Itut it is to be regretted that 
the iniquities of the period should receive fuller illustration than 
is roqHired for the purposes of impartial history; and, if the charge 
referred to above has been made against those who have written 
on the Renaissance, It is probably because this limit has not alwti}.s 
been strictly observed. 

MADAMK DELl'HTNE.* 

I N ibis remarkable story an American novelist, who has already 
achieved a reputation in his native country, fur the Hrst time 
brings his name bdfore the English public. As the author of a 
collection called Oid O'eole J)ai/gj and of an iuteivsting novel en¬ 
titled The OranduaimeB, Mr. Cable has already shown himsedf to 
bo master of a new field in liction—namely, tlio curious Creole 
and Quadroon population of tho city and environs of New Oiieaim. 
In Madame JMpfUne he takes a series of idyllic scenes from tlie 
same unexhausted source, and delights us with pictures of a 
strange, old-^orld, timid civilization of which it is safe to say 
that English readers know nothing. 'J'hoso who havo read the 
Grandiaaimee roust not expect to find in Madame IMphine any 
situation so tragically pathetic ns the death of the old, indomitable 
African king; in his latest story Mr. Oablo has given himself up 
to tho warmth and perfume of the tropical city, to the romance 
mther than to the tragedy of its population, and to the pathos 
of its divided races. At the same lime, n certain dimness of 
stylo that gave a hazy cllect to some of the pages of tho 
earlier novel gives place in Madame Drlphine to a more in¬ 
cisive and exact manner of writing, ll should bo said at onco 
that Mr, Oablo writes exceedingly well, with a rich and musical 

S rose that suits his subject; his fault as a stylist is that he intro- 
uoes too incessantly a profusion of ingenious detail, and is not 
cont^iit to let enough simplicity divide his “ purple patches '* from 
<me another* But this severity is " what Nature never gives the 
young," and its absence is not to bo very sternly reprimanded in 
the present dearth of novelists who take any thought whatever 
about their style. 

It will give at once an idea of Mr. Cable's manner of writing, 
and of the scene to which he introduces us, if we quote from his 
pages a description of that part of New Orleans in which, some 
, ^pixty years ago,, the incidents related in Madame Dolphine took 
place:-* 

Tou find yourself in a region of architectural decrepitude, where an 
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Aiiuient and foreign seeming domestic life, in second stories, overhangs the 
rulus of a funiicr cottiiiiercial prosperity, and upon everything has estlledl 
down ■ long sabbath of decaj'. The vehicles in the street are few in* 
uumbor, and are uiei-vly tuissing tlirough; the stores are sliiUDken into* 
sliops ; you sea hero and there, like a patch of bright mould, the StaU of 
that signiticaiit fungus, the Chinaman, Many great doora are ahttt and 
riainped, and giwn grey with cobweb; many atreet-wiudowsare naUed. 
up; ralf tJic haloonies are begriinoii and rust-oaten, and many of the 
humid arches and iillcys which choracterizo the older if'ranco-Bpaniah pilea 
of Hluccoi'd brick betray a squalor almost Oriental. 

Yet beauty lingers here. To say nothing of the picturesque, sometimea 
you get. Bight of comfort, soiiietiinea of opulence, through the unlalohed 
wicket in some pnrte-cochvrn —red painted brick pavement, foliage of dark 
palm or pnle bannnn, marble or grunitc maannry, and blooming parterres ^ 
or throu;'h a cliink between some pair of heavy batten window-shutters, 
opened with an almost reptile wariness, your eye gets a gtiiupao of lace and 
brocade upholstery, silver and bronze, and much similar rich antiquity. 

In the midst of this moBS-grown suburb, a low brick house in the 
middle of a square preserves a close and discreet aspect which i» 
noticeable even in so retired a neighbourhood ; sixty years ago the 
wall of this houso enclosed an ill-kept, shapeless garden, full of 
untriumied roses and tangled vines, where, in the walks of pounded 
shell, the coco-grass and tho crab-grass had successfully asserted 
their right to exist. Tho little houso itself was muffled in jaeminw 
and crape-myrtle, and deeply overshadowed by branching orange- 
trees, tho whole forming an odorous and umbrageous retreat in the 
midst of the tropical ciry. And in this sequestered place lived 
Mine. Delphine Carrnzo, a'little quadroon woman with faded even 
In those days there existed in New Orleans a class which had 
sprung up botwoon the Creoles and tho negroes, and which he¬ 
ld ngtnl to neither. This was the free quadroon caste, a race 
illustrious for tho extreme beauty and grace of the women, often 
nlmoBt absolutely white, witii massive regular features,*!ustroua 
eyes and hair, and manners of the most bewitching grace and re- 
tinement. Yet, by the whim of that cruel law which forbade 
marriage with a wliito man until tho ninth departure from the 
negro had been readied, these lovely quadroons and still lovelier 
octoroons were unable to form any legitimnto attachments with, 
men scarcely their tMjuiils in social standing. Out of this evil 
state of legislation there nroso a condition of things which en¬ 
couraged a univoranl laxity of manners, and which entailed, at the* 
best, shamo and criibariassment on the next generation. Mme. 
Dolubine was euphemistically called the widow of an American, 
with whom she had long lived happily in this house of porfumeB- 
and shadow.s; but he had been dead ueiirly twenty years, and she 
waa still living on tho property which, in delianco of the law, he* 
had left her. Their one child had been brought up in the North* 
by his mother and Histers; but, after being separated for sixteen* 
years, the mother's licnrt had yearned fur her daughter, and 01iv& 
was now on her way back to New Orleans to live with Mrac. 
Delphine. 

We are next introduced to n quartette of very oddly-assortedi 
friends. Pore .lenmie, a little fat priest; Evariste Yarrillat, a- 
doctor; and Joan Thompson, an nttornoy, are characters which 
Mr. Cable draws rapidly, but with a ti'rm hand. These throo 
are united in adoring and in lamenting a fourth, who should, 
conipltte their number, but who has unfortunately adopted 
the profession of pirate and sraiigglur, and upon whose head 
tho American Uovernment has set a price. This is Oapi*- 
tnine Ursin Lemaitre, a weather-beaten young man of thirty, 
with iioticenhle eyes, who has been trained, rather against hi» 
nature, to rtiineinbor *' that none of your family linn ever kept the 
laws of any CJovornmeiit or creed,” Ho is doing a brisk, bub 
highly illegal, trade between Cuba and Louisiana, darting occa¬ 
sionally over to New Orleans with the spoils he has taken along 
the northern coasts of the Antilles. It greatly shocks and grieves 
Pere Jerome that his Ursin, who is the very pink of courtesy ami 
gallantry, should have taken to such a life, nut he cannot persuade 
the other tsvo friends to si^ anything but a rare good joke in the 
whole matter. At la.st a wonderful story reaches the Creole suburb 
—namely, that a ship sailing from the North to New Orleans was 
hoarded by pirates, and would have been ransacked, had not a 
beautiful girl stepped up to the captain, with a missal in ber hand,, 
and, pointing to the Apnatlcs’ Creed, commanded him to read it. 
Upon which he drew otf his men, and left the vessel to make her 
w'ay to New* Orleans unmolested. This story creates a great seiv- 
satiun, and there is much speculation as to who this freebooter cau 
be who was so suddenly converted by a passage in a missal. 
Yarrillat and Thompson guess that it is their friend Lemaitre, and 
decide that be must have fallen in love with the beautiful heroina; 
of tho adventure. But the simple-hearted little priest will not 
boar of this worldly interprotatiou, and determines, on the other 
hand, to make this edifying circumstance the theme of his next 
sermon in tho cathedral. 

Among his auditors are Mme. Delphine and her lovely 
daughter, lately arrived freui the North, and also, as the reader 
gradually perceives, the pirate himself. But something in tho 
audience, a face or a movement^ suddenly chancres the current nJ' 
the dear BUlo priest's mind, and just as he is coming to the point of 
his story, and about to tell how the missal in the hands of a l^autiful 
girl converted that desperate freebooter, he falters and stops, turn¬ 
ing the anecdote into a less personal tale of how the line order 
and e^uisite appropriateness of nature so atfected the pirate's 
mind in solitude, he being himself a very orderly person, that he 
determined to quit a mode of life so contrary to the desimi of 
nature. The audience is perhaps a little disappointed, hut edifled 
upon the whole, and Mme. Delphine is so much touched by tho 
benevolent air of P^re Jerome, that she determines to make him her 
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coDfeteOT; and obtain bis help and conniat In the tenibla reiponu- 
bility of bedr newly found daughter. Meanwhile Oapitaine unis 
I^nuutre um not been miroeuloualy converted by the missalj bat 
be has fallen hopelessly in love with the girl who presented u to 
him, and in order to find her out he has given up hia ship, 
said farewell to his men, and come back to live at New 
Orleans. But to do this is to endanger his head, and he 
is obli(nd, therefore, to adopt a disguise. He omus a brak 
in the Hue Toulouse, under the name of Vignevielle, it being 
known only to his three friends that the hanker Vignevielle is one 
«nd the same man with their old comrade Ursin Lemaitre. But 
neither VarrilUt nor Thompson suspects for a moment that the 
cetumed prodigal is in love, and if Jerome guesses it, it is more by 
an intuition than anything else; for Vignevielle, who used to he 
.so frank, has become excesmvely reserved, neglects his business 
markedly, even for a Oreole, and spends so much of bis time 
wandering around the city, and peej^ng into windows and door¬ 
ways, that he gradually gets a reputation for being crazed. Of 
course it is the beautiful octoroon for whom he is searching, but 
ehe is so carefully bidden in the shadows of that discreet garden 
full of orange-ti'ees and crape-myrtle, that he never catches a 
igUmpse of her. At last, one moonlight night, in a scene which is 
the gem of the book, and described with an exquisite charm of 
etyle, he pushes a gate open in his usual way, glancing and search¬ 
ing, and there, listening to the mocking-bird, with her face lit up 
by the moonlight against the rich darkness of the orange-tree, b 
the girl that he has been looking for ao long, and he learns, 
what ^e reader has long ago found out, that it was Mme. Bel- 
phine*s daughter Olive who faced him on the ship. 

It would not he fair to Mr. Cable to tell the plot any further. 
How the bero contrives to become acquainted with Mnie. 
Belphine, how the unsurmountable barrier between him and Olive 
is honourably removed, how roughly the course of their true love 
runs, and what a sublime sacrifice is made at tho lost by poor old 
3Cme. Belphine, for all this we must recommend the reader to the 
pages of tne novel itself. He is not likely to put the hook down 
4mtil he has finiriiud it 

We think that a novelist’a quality is often best shown in hia 
(conduct of a short story. Afoaome Ddphm» is followed by three 
tales, which really form part of the same study of old Creole 
lifr. The first of these, Be/les Bsmcws//es Pkintofrbn, would 
be more striking if the reader were not irresistibly reminded 
W its conclusion of Edgar Poo’s T/is FaU of tht Home of 
t/iher. It might reiy well have been written by a man wlm 
had never read tho earlier story, hut for readers of Poe the eimi- 
larity destroys the necessary shudder of surprise. Matlame 
DAieimu^f on the other hand, is one of Mr. Gable’s perfectly 
•original pictures of the glittering, lazy, graceful life of tbe Oreole 
population in 'ts old palmy days. But we recommend any one 
who is still unconviiioed that in Mr, Cable we bave gained a 
novelist with new powers and of brilliaut promise to read the 
last Btoiy, Posfon Jme'; we have every confiaence in the result. 
Por, unless we are greatly mistaken, he wUl recognize in the treat¬ 
ment of this ehort tme a skill in depicting riotous Southern masses 
•of people, in full sunlight, moved by sudden passion to the 
exercise of whimsical and cruel revenge, combined with a sense 
•of rile gentleness and placability which make these ra^ a paradox 
to Northerners, such as no writer of modern times, except 
Flaubert, has displayed. The destruction of tbe circus, and the 
Jhonible game played with the tiger and the buffalo, in thU story 
of JPooton JoHfff may be recommended as certain to (j^ivo the jaded 
reader ibAtfruBon nouveau of which he is so much in need. We 
innat add a word on the dialect which Mr. Cable uses. It ia now, 
nod must he learned; but it is eimple, and easy to learn. It is 
merely on alternation of French corrupted by English,.and English 
•dfreetly translated from French; a soft and hutguid speech, in¬ 
vented bj the easy Creole for hia needs. 


COLVIN'S LANDOK.* 

•** "KTOT to know,” writes Professor Colvin on tho first page of 

Iv this little volume on Land(n) *'not to know what is to be 
Jmown of so remarkable a man is evidently to be a loser.” Not to 
know what is to be known of all remarkable men is, no doubt, to 
he a loser, but the loss is one to which the wise will ofttiaes 
aubmit patiently. The amoimt of knowledge that can be gathered 
by even tbe most unwearying student is small indeed. Borne 
choice must he made in picking up tbe pebhla and the shells on the 
shore that is washed hy the great ocean of truth. Of many great 
men--<of most great men—we must contentedly remain in pro¬ 
found ignorance. For among the &moua dead it is not acquaint¬ 
ances, but firioni, that we should seek. We riiould know a few 
well, and let the rest pass by us, honoured, indeed, on the report 
of others, hut not loved for that worth which we have ourselves 
tried, and tried thoroughly. If we have the command of a good 
lihra^, it is no levto of an American Fztoident that we should 
hold. We should not enmxnon a throng to peas before us so 
rapidly as to allow ourselves scarce time to learn each man’s name 
end to give him a hasty shake ill the hand. We reed 
for our own instruction and for (fitt own plessure. In the 
midst of our books, if anywhere, we riiould lay aside all 
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hynoeriay. all pretence of knowledge wHbout the reality, 
ana taught by them should, without the least ibetiog of ^uune, 
own not only to othen, but still mbie to oonelvas, how Ut^ it is 
that we know and how much there is to be known. Iiet us often 
say, as young Isaac Newton, In Landor's Dialogue, said to Us friend 
and tutor, am slow, and there are many parts of orfnaiy 
learning yet unattained. by me.” We cannot bat fSntf, hovrever, 
that these handbooks and manuals of literature and man of letter^ 
which are springing up as fast as September mushrooms aftsTriarm 
showers, are a sign that there is at present in a high dwxee a 
restless desire for the appearance of knowledge, while mere is but 
on infirmity of purpose for attaining its reality. The sonroeof the 
evil may likely enough be found in the modern system of ezamina- 
tions, which in its deadening effects on genius ^ we verily believe^ 
only second to the Goddess Bulness herself. Examinations beget 
handbooks, and handbooks beget both ignorance and concrit, ^ 
which in their turn, uniting in marriage, bring forth more hand-(^ 
books. 

In thus passing a sweeping sentence on manuals of literature in 
general, we ought, perhaps, to except those which are written 
men of ability, who are masters of the subject which they have 
taken in hand. Their works may serve either as an introduction 
to those who intend to study an author, or as a critical review to 
those who are already famihar with him. When, however, ei too 
frequently happens, the attempt is made to combine theee two 
kinds of writing, tbe result must almost certainly be a frdlure 
more or less complete. Passages which may be instrucrive to the 
ignorant are wearisome beyoud measure to the student, while in 
too criticisms and the summing-up in which he takes an interest 
his fellow-readore must find thernsrives out of their depth. In the 
work before us, for instance, Professor Colvin keeps, as it were, 
one eye fixed on the lowest form and the other on the highest in 
the daring attempt to teach both at the same rime. Whim he in¬ 
structs those at the bottom of the school, those at the top will first 
begin to yawn, and then fall asleep; while, if he bestows on these 
too much of his time, tho others wUl take to playing, or wUl give 
their master the slip altogether. Take, for instance, the following 
account that he gives of the third volume of the Imaginary Can- 
vereationa 


Laodor’s materials for his third volume comprised no less than twenly 
dialogues, including one wry long, rambling, and heteroganeoua, between 
the Due do Richelieu, a vulgar Irish woman or title, a general alao Irish, and 
a virtuous English sclioolinastar turned sailor. With this were associated 
some of Lander's best brief dialognos of eharacter and passion, notably the 
Jtoman turo of Marcellos with Hannibal and Tiberius with Vinsania; 
several of hia monumental satires against tyranny and auperstitlon, in¬ 
cluding the terrible dialogue of Peter the Great with hia son Alexis, and 
the playful one of Bossuct and tiie Duchesse de Fontanges, a dlscassion 
between Rousseau and Molesherbcs, which is one of the best of the modem 
meditative class, &c. 


Now we put it to any fair reader, however evidently a loser, to 
quote again the Professor’s words, it may bo, not to Imow what is 
to bo known of so remarkable a man as Landor, is the knowledge 
increased, and the loss so far lessened, by passa^ such as the one 
we have just quoted P If we came across a student who had 
never seen a copy of Shakspeare, should we do him any good by 
telling him that tbe hook comprised no less than thvty-seveu 
plays, including one—^vory long, rambling, and heterogeneous— 
between a wicked King of Denmark, a mad Prince, a young lady, 
also mad, and a virtuous King turned ghost; while wiui tlua 
were associated some of Shakspeare’s best diidogues of character 
and passion, notably the Italian two of Antony with Oleopatra 
and Borneo with Juliet P Should we even rivoWmany ^yd. 
of the various plots, any account of Sbak8pear^slife,or any oritioiama 
of his writing P We should simply place in hia hand the plays 
and bid him rood them, telling him that, if he were to know all 
that had been written about Shakspeare from the Elizabethan age 
to the present time, and yet had never read him, he would w 
more if^orant of the poet than a man who knew only a tingle 
play and had never even so much as heard that there were any 
commentators at all. In like manner, if Landor ia to be known 
as a writer, he can onW he known by those who will take the 
trouble to read him. There is no popular path to that great and 
strildngly original genius. Each man must beat lue own way as 
he strives to follow him. *^'He walked along the frur eaetem 
uplands, meditating and rememheriog,*” writes Profisaaor 
Oolvin, quoting his hero’s fine saying, and to the far eastern 
uj^anda,” ns ho goes on most justly to mrintain, those who 
would walk with him must bi^ themselves to mount” But 
then let them begin the ascent not by going into a panorama or 
pooping into a camera obecuraf but by that side of the mountain 
where it will be easiest to climb. Let them take the shorter 
dial^ues, let them read them and not read about them. Uberioa * 
ond vipsania, MaroeUus mid Hannihal, Metellus and Marius, taken 
together are far shorter than many a speech made on thr Iri^ 
Land Bill. Let them next take a longer dialogue, choosing one ia 
which the charactere are men in whom they have a atreng in¬ 
terest, or with whose writinga they are familiar. They will soon 
find out whether they are ‘'true Landoriana,” tp use Professor 
Colvin’s words, " who may at present/’ he says, somewhat xaably 
perhaps," be counted op the fingers.” If th^ are not interestedi 
if they cannot See in Ismdor tbe greatness which othem find, left 
them not he discouraged. Let them neither come to a hasty” 
judgment, nor feign an enthusiasm which they do not IseL Let 
them retnemher hair he of all men most sooimed afibetation, and 
how be would in a fury have thruatottt of hie honsaa worshipper 
whose insincerity he had detected. Let them mit a isw ycaim 
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A lilinfr for him maf .oomo with time, for he writes fbr the Aill 
man’* is made ar(d made only by reading. 

ProfeMOr Oomn says that <*a selection or golden treasury of’ 
Landor's shorter dramatic dialogues . , . would be, as was said 
long ago by Julius Bate, one of the most beautiful books in the 
language, that is to say in the world. 'Against such a selection 
not a TohMLOOuld be riused; for it would no more be incomplete 
than a chance Tolume of Shakspeare*s plays. Each dialogue stands 
by itself, and suffers nothing by being removed from its neighbour. 
Cm the contrmy, we are indined to think that they all suffer by the 
artificial arrangement of the latest editions, in much the same way as 
Wordsworth’s poems sufier by their classifications. Hut when the 
Professor goes on to suggest that from the longer dialogues a 
selection for popular use might, perhaps, be made ** on the principle 
adopted by Mr. Hilliard—a selection, that is, of dotacbod sentences 
and sayings’’—there we are dead against him. Landor’s Dialogues 
do not Mong to the class which Bacon described. They are not 
of those which ** may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others.” They are not “ of the meaner sort.” lie knew 
that his day would not come till all days were alike to him ; but 
he was content. “ 1 shall dine late,” ho wrote, but the diniug- 
room will be well lighted, the guests few aud select.” Ho would 
have been little pleased, indeed, had he knowp that the plums 
would piokoa out of his pies, and scattered to a lazy 
crowd waiting below the windows in the street. Lot not our 
editor trouble himself about ^^what has to he done in order 
to extend to wider circles the knowledge of so illustrious a 
master.” Lot him remember how Landor has himself in his 
own noble words described the progress of those writers “ who are 
to have a currency through ages.” “ In i*he beginning,” ho says, 
“ they are confounded with most others; soon ^ey fall into some 
secondary class; next into one rather less obscure and humble; by 
<legree8 they are liberated from the dross aiffl lumber that hamper 
them*, aud being once above the beads of contemporaries, riso 
slowly and waveringly, then regularly and erectly, then rapidly 
and majestically, till the vision strains and jicbes as it pursues them 
ill their ethereal elevation.” It is not through extracts that tho 
^rreat writer gets known, so far as he over does got known, to the 
little renders. It is through those who have sat at his feet, who 
have loved him, followed iiim, lionnured him, learned his great 
language, caught his clear accents, made him their pattern to live 
and to die, that the master makes his voice heard throughout ’Hhe 
world’s great school-room.” IIo changes the few small loaves into 
a bountiful meal, and they in their turn hand tho food about among 
the suiTounding multitude. But tho luirtaclo lasts from age to age, 
and tho distribution calls for prolonged and unwearying service. 

There is one side of Professor Oolviu’s work which we have not 
as yet considered—his sketch, namely, of Landor’s Life, and his 
criticisms of his writings. Ho has carefully examined the 
various accounts that we have of this great man, and he has 
snared no pains in working up the materials into a whole. 
The sketch is readable, and in parts interesting even to those 
who were alrdkdy well acquainted with the main facts. But 
greater praise than this it does not, wo fear, deserve. The criticism 
is of a higher order, though even this, from faults of stylo which 
we shall presently point out, is scarcely worthy of the subject. 
The following passage will show tho Prolcssor at his beat:— 

The massive indivMunlity of I.andur’s mind wns nreompnnied, as wc 
have sfien, by n m/my-sidud jwwpr of hi-storind ^ymp;^tlIy, wbicli made liJni 
lit. home not in one only but in several, ntid IIio'ih llie in()«t dissimilm* ages 
of the {last. The etrenuous gravity iind heniic inticpendeiieu of Tiiritau 
England bad eotorod into bis imaginative being, as well aa tlio onnleiited 
grace and harmoniouB sclf-posscshion of ancient llcllus. Jhit of all things he 
was perhaps the most of a Greek at heart. Ilia fi'cerUmi from any tiiicturo 
of mysticism, his lo\% of unuonfnsi'd aliapes and outlines, liis easy dismi.sK,*il 
of the unfatlioiiiablo and thn unknown, and steady coneeiitration of the 
mind upon Iho puredy biimun fnets of exislem-e, its natural sorrows and 
natural consolations, oil helped him to iind in tlic lifn of aneient Grecuo a 
elinrm without alloy, aud in licr songs and her philosophies a beauty and a 
wisdom without shortcoming. 

Far too many passages, however, of Professor Colvin’s writings are 
marred by faults into which no “Laudoriau” should ever fall. 
jiandor,to use his own words, was “a magistrate in language.” Wo 
only wish thata few of our modoni writers ” were,” to carry on tlieq uo- 
tanon, “ brought heforo him, and obliged to undergo his soutence.” 
If he is to he made known to wider circles, let the knowledge he 
spread by showing that there aro those who are willing and eager 
to work under him in restoring the purity of our Ipguoge. “ The 
days of pure English aro over,” he wrote in his old ago; ” us 

S ’e do not perceive the loss of freedom until it is utterly gone, 
er do they tho loss of language; nor would they be Mrsuaded 
though such a prophet as Milton rose from the dead,” Professor 
Oolm does not seem to differ from Landor in this. ** Nor was 
there ever a time,” he writes, “ when a sentinel [over the English 
language] was mors needed,” Ho points out how Carlyle, Dickens 
and Macauky, had each in his way accustomed ^ghshmen ” to 
find their language forced into all manner of startUng or glittering 
usages, of extravagant or unquiet forms and devices,’^ By tho way, 
in we sentence that comes just before “ the sentinel ” he falls into 
a grafiimatical blander. ”So massive and minute a Utorary 
acquaintance with his mother-tongue, combined with so jealous and 
simaitive au instinct in its verbal criticism have (sic) pro wibly never 
fisted in any other man.” But it is not with errors of grammar 
Wat we are troubling ourselves at present. Our complaint is that 
our author does not alwaya tako care that his words have any 
meaning. If n meaning they have in these cases, it must, at all events, 
be acomutionMone. What, for instance, we may with goodreaaon 


ask, is a massive literary acquaintance with our inother-tongiie ” P 
Later on we find Landor ’’idealising peccadilloes into enoav 
mities, and denouncing and seeking to have them chastised 
accordingly.” As my Uncle Toby owned that he never rightly^ 
understood the meaning of the word analogically, we too aro not 
ashamed to confess that we never rightly understand all the 
meanings of this word that is iu so hign favour just at present— 
idealizii^. But, allowing that peccadilloes can ho idealized into 
enormities, how are we to explain tho rest of tho sentence F—” de» 
pouncing and seeking to have thorn chastized accordingly.” What 
is it that was denounced F It is not a word that can stand by 
itself, and yet there is nothing that rightly belongs to it. Pass¬ 
ing on wo come to tho following piece of criticism:—” The true 
strength of the discurtdvo Cmversntiom resides in the extra¬ 
ordinary richness, the originality of the refiexiuns and meditative* 
depth and insight scattered through them—reflexions geneisBy 
clenched and illuminated by images, and adding the m^ty of 
beauty to tho qualities of solid ingenuity or wisdom.” Here is ^ 
lice clatter of words, hut little we fear more than a clatter. Ixiom 
tried to grasp the cloud, but what was his attempt when compared 
with images that clench reflections at the same time that they 
illuminate them ? But worse than this—through these reflectione- 
is scattered not only a depth but a meditative depth. It ie in 
these image-clenched, imago-illuminated, and depth-scattered 
flections that the true strength of Landor’s ConversatioM resides. 
Since the days when strength resided iu Samsou’s hair, we doubt, 
whether it has ever found a stranger home. 

Once more passing on, we read:—” In his work, as it seems to 
mo, Landor is a great aud central artist in his mother-tongue, and 
a great creative master of historic seallment and of the human, 
heart.” A central artist in his moiber-tonguo is no doubt very 
commendable as a good phrase, but possibly it may be fdhnd by 
some as hard to explain as accommodated was found by Bardolph. 
We are n^minded how Landor said that ” the establishment of ais 
academy for pointing has much infected our language. If we find 
five metaphors in a chi^ter, four of them are upon trust from the 
oil-and-colour-man.” Through want of space wo must content- 
ouraclves with merely noting such phrases as “ a shining promise 
which smouldorod olF into disappointment and mediocrity,” 
” a cultivator of men of genius,” ” a voice fibrous in all its tones,” 
”a story ligbtuing-lit with flashes of romance.” ’’unmitigated 
and Titanic tragedy,” ” the essence of proud urbanity aud com¬ 
pendious force,” *’a pointed and clenching method,” and, perhapa- 
worst of all, ” he commissioned a bust.” If I^indor, in his stroDfr 
way of speaking, maintained that ” none hut a sugar-slave would 
employ the verb originate actively,” what abuse might he not hav» 
poured on the commissioner of a bust P 

It is disappointing to find that tho careful study of one ol 
the greatest teachers of style and one of the greatest masters of 
English has borne no better fruits than these. Wo shall not, we- 
lear, have the youngor men on our side, for of tho new kind of 
writing that 1ms so rapidly sprung up they are the staunchest 
adherents. Tlioir admiration outstrips by far their understanding^ 
Yet, if in the midst of the applause that they bestow on their 
favourite writers, they were fi)rced to try to explain the meaning 
of the words that so tickle their oars, they might now and ‘ then 
have to confess, in tho words of Epimedea in Landor’s ” Pericles and* 
Aspasia,” ” I could not understand one word in twenty, and what I 
could uoderstand was sheer nonsense.” That the day may ouickly 
come when, of their own fnio will, they shall make this confession, 
tho day when ’’ men of plain, simple, sound understanding ” shall 
be once mure, if not the judges, at least tho acknowledged jurors- 
of our language, must ho the earnest prayer of eveiy ’’true 
Landorian.” far os Professor Colvin’s bool; tends to bring thia 
day nearer we can give it a welcome. But when that happy time* 
has at length come, then wo fear that one ” true Landonan ” will 
find that some of his readers have given him the slip. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES.* 

f^OUNTRY PLEASURES is addressed, and ought to be- 
^ dedicated, to real lovers of the country, nor do wo know that 
we have ever read a more fascinating book of tho kind. City-bro^ 
foUcB, though they can hardly fail to be pleased by the charm of iti^ 
style, will scarcely appreciate its more delicate beauties. We- 
cannot say that Mr. Milnnr makes much of little; fur there is no* 
nobler subject than nature, and in tho infinite variety of nature’s 
works, none are unworthy of minute attention. This very 
volume of his is proof to tho contrary. But It needs- 
something of a regular rural apprenticeship to understand 
tho depth and tenderness of the associations that may he- 
awakened by some apparently insignificant flower; to enter into- 
the feelings which can bo agreeably excited in blustering storm, 
or blinding sloot *, to follow with interest the sympathetic descrip¬ 
tions of land, sea, and sky in all aspects of the weather; and to> 
realize, in short, that an uneventful country existence may he full 
of events and sensations though it seems dull and monotoaous.. 
But there are few lovers of the couutiy, wo fancy, bo-wover much, 
they may pride themselves on their knowledge of things ruml, who 
will not acknowledge Mr. Milner for their master. Uia has heea 
a life of that close observation which has ripened with haUt 
almost into intuition, and so he has aecumulatoa the mucelhmeoua 

• Country Fkamre$: the Chronieh of a F«ar, chiefly in m Garden^ Rv 
George Milner. London: Longnwna & Co. x88i. 
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iRores of Infonhation which make him the most intelligent and 
trustworthy of guides as he is the most agreeable of instructors. He 
is an enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his gardening in 
the school of nature rather than under professional experts. He is a 
, good naturalist and a practical botanist, and he has the genius of 
jtn artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that are scattered 
everywhere over his pages. ^ hew men know better how to trans- 
’rtle iuto words, each of which has its definite meaning, his clear 
iin^rossions of natural objects as ho has viewed them through 
■ JiUrtrrcnt atmospheric eilbets. But, above all, what gives its most 
distinctive character to bis volume is the range of his acquaintance 
with the English poets. Ho presses them all into his service, or, 
rather, he borrows their brightest ideas, though never without 
acknowledgment, with tho Battering freedom of an intimate friend. 
•And any one with a fair knowledge of poetry will be astou- 
l.ihod to find how many beautiful rural allusions have eluded 
bis notice in a general perusal of tho works of our poofs. For 
4Mr. Milner has read them all with a purpose, and nothing that 
fell naturally within tho sphere of his tastes appears to have 
fiscaped his retentive memory. Were we to glsnce through his 
pages for tho quotations alone, the book must still leave delightful 
recollections. But, to do the author ordinary justico, wo ought 
to remark how happily each of the quotations lulls into its place; 
how gracefully it suggests an appropriate train of thought; or 
how justly it illustrates one of bis characteristic retlections. 

NecMSorily, in describing his home and Lis haunts, Mr. Milner 
has punted himself and his habits, till we seem to know him 
almost as well as we know his old-fashioned garden. Ho likes to 
nerpqtuate old traditions, and. to preserve the memory of old 
English festivals. In bis neighbourhood the bustling enterprise 
of the nresent rubs shoulders with the relics of the past; and his 
I house stands now almost in the suburbs of one of tbe great 
and growing Lancastrian manumeturing towns. But, almost 
under the shadow of smoky chimneys, he slill kindles the yule 
log on Christmas Eve, and decks the rooms with mistletoe *and 
holly; and the decorations are left to wither upon the walls till 
cleared away with all due suleiuuitv at Shrovetide. And tho work 
of removal must be done carefully, under heavy supornaturol 
penalties; for, as Herrick sung w a quaiut poem that is 
quoted;— 

For look how many leaves there be 

Neglected there; maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall sue. 

'Tlie bonfire blazes on the 5th of November, while all the household 
loins hands for tbe ceremonial dance round the blaze. But festivals 
like these are celebrated at long intervals, and tbe plan of tho 
book is keeping a regular journal of tho slight incidents of 
the weeks and the seasons. As Air. Milner announces in the title- 
page, it is the ** chronicle of a year, chiefiy in a gardeu," and the 
gaiden must bo a very pleasant one. lie has no great fancy for 
the modern faahipn of setting trim flower-beds ablaze with 
, masses of gorgeous bedding-out plants. Ho rather recommends 
leaving nature to herself, and bo joins practice to precept. He 
■cultivates the English flowers of long descent—though, indeed, 
they need but little cultivation—many of which have been gluri- 
fleu by his favourite poets. Nor does lie greatly object to 
what wo call weeds, when in their proper places; and, above 
all, he delights in the drooping foxgloves, which have a special 
hank in his garden devoted to themselves. Tliero arc wild 
flowers of many species, besides, in the little woods and the 
orchards; there is a glen which shows a rich variety «of forest 
foliage ; and there are rough pieces of meadow and untiimmed 
hedgerows. Where there are thickets and dense patches of 
laurel and rhododendron, with luxuriant ivy and climbing plants 
clinging to old walls and buildings, of course 1)11x18 swarm, though 
^e city is so near. Nothin;! is more iotoresliug than lomo of Mr. 
Alilner’s notes on nesting-time and the situations of nests, and 
the rapid growth of the nestlings, lie points out tho absurdity 
•of poplar notions os to the unerring instinct which is supposed 
to giude birds in concealing their nests. It is true that some 
of them, like the wary cbalRnches, choose the materials of the 
very colour of tho bough which gives its support. But others, 
such the ** poor foolish throstle,’* actually appear to court 
ohservatioD; and nothing but its ‘extreme fertility cun save 
the race from extinction in districts where many bird-nesting 
boys ere abroad. Then there are others which, building 
in open fields near tbe ground, confide eggs or broods to the 
icbapter of accidents. He mentions one nest of the meadow- 
pipit which ho stumbled upon, though most ingeniously con¬ 
cealed in a tuft of coarse rushy grass; but which all the 
flame might be wrecked at any moment by some grazing animal 
cnishisg it under foot. While the starling, on the other hand, 
4 howfl a happy mixture of cunning and confidence. llere is 
tthe atarling creeping through a small hole ii\ the tiles to his snug 
neat. His sense of security makes him impudent; he stands and 
looks at yon with his head cocked up, and goes in and out 
«of -the house with an unnecessary frequency, as if be would say, 
This is where 1 live, and 1 don’t care if you know it.” As 
dbs the rapidity of the growth of tbe young, we have it 
.carflfully noted in the story of a bedge-warbier's family. On 
May 10th the youug were out of their^ shells, and huddled 
together in an undistinguishable jumble in the bottom of tbe 
nest. Five days oiterwards they had already grown too big for 
it; so that one was always being smothered under his tiiree com- 
l^omoDS, who were gaping open-beaked for food. ’^All birds’ 
MSts,” Mr. Milner observes, seem to me to err by defect ”; or, 


in other words, they have not been oonstruotsd with an eye to tho 
inevitable expansion of their inmates. On May 18th the joutg 
' warblers looked ridiculously large, so that it seemed as if they 
must either fly or fall. And on that evening, or the following 
morning, fly they did, and^q^ly nine or ten days alter they had 
struggled out of the shell. 

But wo should give a very imperfect notion of MTf Milner’e 
book if wo implied that it was occupied altogetm, or even 
cinofiy, with mere notes on natural history, botany, and gaide&ii^. 
It abounds in passages of minute and most enact description, in¬ 
spired by a genuine artistic feeling, and in bits of poetic medita¬ 
tion and >uoraliziug that have nothing pedantic or alreeted in them. 
Indeed, it is diflicult to make selections for quotation, because the 
style is alwR3'8 easy and imtural; so that we are rather pleased 
by the ellect of Ibo whole than impressed by any particular 
pnasages. But here is a reflection sug^ii^ted by the stillness of a 
winter night which attracted us by its truth as 1^ its simpV 
beauty:—“ It is at night, however, that the feeling of winter i» 
moMt strong; and tho dutnbfiegs of it is the first thing that strikes 
you; there is much to see, but nothing to hear. The watercourses 
are frozen; tlio birds are all hidden—who knows whereP— 
and tho winds are still; but how beautiful are the white 
leaning roofs of an old homestoAd, and the red glimmer iu 
the windows of the neighbouring farm, seen across a long 
stretch of snow; and how niarvollously tho stars seem to dance 
among tho black brandies of tbe trees.” Nor does Mr. Milner 
confine himself in the chronicle of his year to notes on hiB own 
home in J^nneashire. Although even when there he is by no 
means limited to the bounds of the pleasant garden and farm, fbr 
the place lies within easy reach of tbe hills, and many is the 
ramble that ho takes over the expanse of the lonely moors. Some 
of hia best chapters are dated from North Wales, or the neighbour¬ 
ing soiisbore, or from Shropshire, and, above all, from the island of 
Arran, where be invites us to spend the months of August and 
September. But, wherever be goes, and though he changes 
from plain to hill, or from the shady lanes of tbe Midland 
Counties to tho sands and fiats of the^seacoast, there is never 
a breach in the continuity of his work. He says himself 
that in making a move, it is his first object to find points 
of pleasant contact between tbe old home and tbe new, and 
in that lie undoubtedly succeeds. A chief point of contact he 
finds in tho wild flowers. Even in Arran they are much tbe same 
ns in the neighbourhood of the smoky Lancastrian towns, though 
many of them may be more beautiful:— 

In tho thicket behind the garden hero tho wild bratnblo trails its prickly 
stem nnd its white flowei-s up nnil down, just as it is doing now in the 
thorn hedge above tlic foxglove bod iu our own gnnleu far away} and os 
we ascend the lower and pastoral slopes of the mountain wo see all our old 
favourites~ilie brilliant dandelion ; tho litllo red-tipped blcdVfoot; the 
delicate e3’’e-bright; the blue canip.inula, swinging its uirily-hung bells in 
even' faint breeze; and tlic daisy, with its yellow disk nnd its white rays 
reduced to one-fourth tiicir UHU.al size, but brighter than ever—a perfect 
diamond in the green paslure. 

lie goes on to remark that the higher one climbs the smaller, but 
more vivid in colour, the flowers become. And the remark will 
be confirmed by every one who remembers tbe lustrous brilliance of 
the wild flowers in the upper uieadows on tbe Alps and tbe 
Pyrenees, notably of tbe little blue goutianellas where they enamel 
the bordei's of sumo mountain pool. But our experience, so far as it 
goes, confirms the accuracy of every oneof Mr. Milner's observations; 
thoUr:h we confess that in reading his book we have learned 
among other things how little we know and how unobservant we 
have been. We see lists of volumes every day advertised as suit¬ 
able for tho holiday seusuti; but to those who are contemplating 
tours in tho country we can rocommend n) volume more heartily 
than those simple and beautiful ** Uuuntry Pleasures.” 


LIFE OF VOLTAIRE.* 


N obody can say that a Life of Voltaire was not wanted in 
English, fur there is really nothing of the kind nn any suffi¬ 
cient or satislhctory sciilu. There are. Indeed, certain very well- 
known essays on tho subject, but they deal for the most port with 
infereuce.s rather than with data. It is, however, but a snort time 
since Al. Desnuirosterros's elabomte series of volumes was finished: 
while the Vultuiro centenary of three years ago produced a flood 
of writing on the subject, some of it worthy to be taken into 
account; nnd the progress of literaiy investimtion is constantly 
unearthing i'resh work of the indefatij^ble philosophy's own. In 
default of a better, Mr. Parton’s work will be useful enough, but 
it is only in default of a better. We have not often 
read a book which was fullec of small blunders. The 
enumeratiun of these would' be tedious enough, but we 
hardly remember to have noted down a longer list against a book 
of the kind. At one 'time it is a slip in nomenolature, such as 
Jean Stobde^ Vmys of Halicarnassus, and so forth. At another it 
is ignorance of the details of history, such as tbe etatement that 
Congreve left his fortune to Duchess Sarah of Morlborou^, At 
another it is bibliographical errors. Of these lost there is a glaring 
example at the very beginning of the book. In it flaUrh^ 
romance,” says Mr. Porton, ** piHiIished when Voltaire was k boyi 
there is,” &c. This satirical romance is expUined in a footnote toV- 
be the Roman BmrgwM. Now Voltaire was bom in t6^ and 
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tbs Soman Mstwgw^ wat publiahed in 1666. Mr, Parton is 
tiwrefora a good nalfHMiiturj out-*for in bia footnote he quotes 
the X712 edition, apparently under the impression that it is the 
the date of not the least remarkable work of Action of 
m French sefenteenth century. In itself the error is nothing; 
out it gives a very definite and unsatisfactory idea of the writers 
ignorapee of general Flinch literary history. 

loaccuracies of detail, however, may bo too e^weroly as well as 
not severely enough visited. They have often been shown to bo 
€om{tttible with a real grasp of the general liistory of n person or 
a period, and with a real power of ropresentiug that history. It is 
awkward certainly for the trusting disciple; but caveat lector is 
perhaps as good a maxim as caveat emptor. I 3 ui it is otherwise 
with certain radical faults of general hdiuDiiig and view. ^Vhen 
a biographer commenting on the history of the Aruuets snys, 
** probably the family had been established in the neighhuurhuod 
for generations. An ancestor may Jiave witnessed the battle of 
&e., a kind of despair seizes the reader. History by 
peradventure is surely not worlli writing, and still less worth 
reading. Nor is this Mr. Parton's only excursion into that mo&t 
unprofitable region. All renders of Volttiire's pleasing story of 
his English travels romemher the highly symbolical account of 
his adventures when he landed at (Ireeiiwich. “ lie observed,” 
as Mr. Parton’s version has it, “ a prodigious number of well-formed 
young people on horseback cantering round a racecourse.” In¬ 
stantly Mr. Parton*s imagination is on lire. lie is, let it ho 
observed, an American, and his book is written rather with a view 
to the United States than to England ns it would appear. lien 
Franklin was a journeyman printer in i<ondoii then. What more 
likely than that be was at Greenwich that day r He may have 
been one of the stout fresh complexionod youths whom Vultaire 
admired,” and so forth. Comment on folly of this kind is hurdlv 
required, and indeed it is not probable that any one foolish enough 
io commit it would understand the way in which other peo])le 
regard it. It would be venial, however, if this wore the only 
way in which Mr. Parton goes out of his way to catch the ear of 
his own |Nirticular audience. is diilicult,” he says,'‘fur an 
American citizen to realize the fond mixioty with which the 
French people watched the growlli and libtenod to bulletins of the 
health of this little boy” (Louis XV.) An American citizen 
must in that case he a very dull person, nnd Mr. IWtuu may be 
Assured that it is perfectly possible for an Iriiglishman, notwitb- 
Htanding an exactly parallel dilference, to realize the fond anxiety 
witli winch Americans have lately been listening to biillelins of 
the health of President Gariicld. i<il8t'whtire Mr. Pariou must 
needs drag in '* iullation.” Law, of cours>" conics in for some 
terribly strong language, language which goes far to show that 
Mr. Parton has a very indistinct notion of whatLuw actually did. 
Gurtz, be tells us, again, “ was the only porsun who ever suilered 
death for the pernicious error of inliating a country‘s currency.” 
What does it matter, we should like to know, to the readers of 
x'l biography of Voltaire whether the biographer is for “hard” 
money or lor “soft”? 

Mr. Partuu's general critical stand point ns to his hero is hardly 
mure satisfactory than his utiitude iu regaid to these detnils. To 
him Voltaire is not what he is to solier critics, a literary figure of 
the very first, or all but the very hist, iinportanco; a biguillcant 
landmark iu the hi&tory of souiul and religions opinion ; u per¬ 
sonality, questionable indeed, but on the whole rather attractive 
Liiau the reverse; a politician almost uuliiijtortnnt. M. N'ictor 
Hugo's discourse on the Voltaire centenary, in which that gieat 
writer showed himself at bis very worst and weakest, seems to 
Mr. Parton “ the crowning utterance of the ceiituiy it is “ the 
highest eiibrt of the kind in French litiM-ature ”; Ikirungors 
“ Haptisiu of Voltaire” (as poor a thing tor lleranger as the sptjcch 
just mentioned for Hugo) “ will be a Iresli possesfion to each gene¬ 
ration after the trivial episode of the Kestoratiun has been gener- 
nlly forgotten." The reason of these extravagant estimates issutfi- 
cieiitly clear. It is not respect tor lierauger or for Hugo, but for 
Voltaiie, which induces Mr. I'HVton to make them. He has 
Accepted to the full, and exaggerated not a little, the view' of ihobo 
who see in Voltaire's “ ^oroerz tluMvatchword of modern 

Europe. He would fain, if bo could, mnko of tho patriarch, not 
merely a great religious, but a great political, reformer, though in 
his character of American citizen ho has riietully to confess that it 
was very wicked of Voltaire to apoalc of tho lower classes as 
canaille* That Voltaire had no delinitii political views at all, or, 
if he had any, would have liked a thoroughly oulighieued nnd nuii- 
able despotism; that his religious, or aiiiti-roligious, crusade re¬ 
solved itself partly into mere mocking, partly into n carrying out, 
nat altogether according to knowledge, of Jinglish ideas as to tole¬ 
ration, Mr. Parton seems not to have the sliglitest idea. Tho 
Hevolution itself might have taught him bettor. It was very far, 
and is very far, from sooiug nn ally in A'oltaire; and tho sole 
reason for the revivfd of all'ection for him in the I'rnuco of to-day 
apparently is that to tho French Kadical of the moment anybody 
who ever annoyed the Clericals is a saint. 

In point of critical grasp, ihorofore, Mr. Parton's book is ns 
destitute of value os it is in point of literary execution. The 
translations in which it abounds are extremely ill executed, 
the ignorance of French idiom, or else tho incapacity to repro- 
* duce it in Englisli idiom, which is displayed being portentous. 

You will find it impertinent that the same hand should paint 
the king and me" instead of “you will consider it." “1 pretend to 
be ignored of all the world except you,” instead of “ I insist upon 
baii]^ ignoied by all the world except you/’ &c. &c. But these 


same translations almost make up in matter what they lack ia 
m&nner. They are, as has been said, veiy npmerous, and they are 
impartially* selected from Voltaire’s own lettem, Arom letters to 
him, and from writings about him. The merely English reader 
has, tbci'erore, a very considerable body of first-hand evidence 
i'rom which to judge Voltaire. Moreover, the narmtive 
which connects these extracts is very copious, veiy minute, 
and on matters of great importance tolerablv accurate. 
Every now aud then, indeed, the remarkable faculty 
which supplies the place of the judicial faculty in Mr, 
Purton's case makes itself apparent, as in his odd acceptance of a 
solution of tho vnxalieiihna quaalio of the name Voltaire, for 
which he luis, or at least produces, no other authority than a quota¬ 
tion in the English Pall Mall Budffet from tho French sporting 
newspaper Le Derby. Of the actual facts of Voltaire's strange 
aud busy career, however, a very full, and on the whole sufiUcient, 
account lias been got together in these vulumiuous pagas. Every 
pniiso that may bo due to diligent compilation fairly belongs to 
Mr. PartoQ. It has, indeed, not been necessary for him to do more 
than to take the trouble of reading a certain number of very acces¬ 
sible books. But the number was considerable, and the trou¬ 
ble ia one which, unfortunately, as every week ^ows us, a very 
large number of authors altogether disdain to undergo. It was 
periiaps more than it is fair to expect from human nature that 
he should hive refrained from spiciug the results of his investiga¬ 
tions wilh the llowcra and sprouts of his own brain. Mr. Parton no 
doubt 1 kinks that to say “ it savoured of good breeding to be 
Cartcsiaii—the last resource of error that has received its death 
wound ” is rather neat, and perhaps the citizens of a free and not 
over*puli.sli(!d Kepuhlic like to he told that good breeding is the 
last resource of error. He may be of opinion that “ Voltaire’s 
empty sarcophagus speaks more powerfully than if it iv^ro o 
TaiuerlHiie's jiyramid of bones" is a vigorous picture and an 
appnipi'inlo imago. Perhaps it is not too much to allow him these 
innocent expatiations in consideration of the good solid work 
which he luus actually done. 

No ono who has hitherto derived his ideas of Voltaire’s visit to 
Frederick niei’cly from Mr. Carlyle and Lord Macaulay should omit 
to correct Lhem by the account hero given—one of the most careful 
parts of the book. So, too, the account of the Cirey aiay Is very 
interesting, and much the fullest that we know in English. 
Indeed, a full one was hardly possible before the publication of 
that part of M. Desnoiresterres's work which deals with the suh- 
jnet. Voltairus bondage to his Marquise is very well exhibited, 
though it ia fair to remember that the witness most damaging to 
the fair Emilio was a lady (Mmo. do Qraliguy), who admits that 
her hostess treated her very badly, and who seems to have been a 
very little jealous of her miluence over Voltaire. Tho last part 
of the story, that relating to Ferney and Lea Ddiioos, is less 
elaborately treated; but as this is also one of the best known, and 
as the various visits to Voltaire of Burney, Moore, Casanova, &c,, 
are public property, there was perhaps less need for minuteness 
beri\ Uu the other hand, the youth of \'ultnire and his last visit n 
to Paris come in fur very elamirate treatment, and, as far as the 
information given is concerned, veiy little is left to be desired in 
connexion with them. 

On the whole, then, this is one of the very few books of which 
it can not be said that the picture would have been better if the 
painter hud taken more pains. Mr. Parton s mere diligence ia fully 
satisfactory and sulficieut. It is Lis art that is in default. 
Indeed, if he had tried to do a little le.ss, and avoided all attempts 
at doing anything but sotting forward the facts, without comment, 
criticism, or \iew of his own, he would have done a great deal 
bettor. But in tli.at case ho would have been a rather superhuman 
person. And it is, perhaps, uu the whole, nureasonahlo to find 
luult with a human being lor nut being superhuman. 


TIIK VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIC.* 

I F there is any musical instrument which deserves to have iU 
history wriiieu, aud read, not once but many times, it is the 
violin; for ovoa the general public might well nllord to know 
someihing about one of the most wonderful and perfect inventions 
of men. The pianoforte is, of course, the most fuiuiliar, the most 
useful, and to some people, for these very reasons, the most ob¬ 
noxious of instruments. The organ is supremely impressive, but 
it is not delicately expressive; it is the most romantic of instru- 
uieuts, and ha.'< a long history, hut it is too easily profaned ; and, 
as it supplies the greatest amount of noise at the least expense of 
mental or muscular labour, it meets more often wilh profanation 
than respect. The violin is not so easily profaned. A layman can 
do nothing with it at all; it ia a speech which is hard to learn 
and hard to keep, even in a moderate degree, so that it is much 
more sacred to tlie initiated in the most intimate musical mysteries 
than are .its larger brothers. But, roost of all, it is the most per¬ 
fect menus of musical utterance which has ever been devised. Its 
resources of expression are almost without limit, both iu kind and 
extent aud iu degree. A man can express passion aud tenderness, 
wisdom or humour, grandeur or delicacy, on a small or a large 
scale, without subterfuge and without compromise; and he can do 
it without the complicated machinery of bellows and trackers aud 
stops, or the labour of lunp or pinching of lips and the elaborate 
mechanism to let out the right sound in the right place, 01 
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tba mAirelloni delicasy of pianoforte aetion. With hia own 
flttffere alone be etopa a row atriage juat where he will, 
and with hia bow, guided hui.^wn well-traindd muaolM, 
he makea ^e aound -for himaelf. * All oomplieated maohi* 
nerj lioa between the man and hia nineioal ap^ech, and shuts 
him off further from apontaneitj, but the Tiolin lies close to a 
man's soul, and with it iio can tell the most intimate things of his 
nature to those that have ears to hear. 

It is rather a proof , of the nobility of the instrument and the 
smaUness of the average man that groat violiaiats should be so 
rare. If we take our own country, for instance, it seems rather 
a strange matter fur reflection in relation to music and men's 
muucal powers that it has not produced a single great violinist 
of the MSt rank. Italy, France, (iermany, and even little 
Belgium, have their grkt names, and a fair row of them; 
Boland has not one, and few even of such free and able 
spints as can do their duty by it. liowover, it is not yet 
too late, and there may be iinproveinont; and, mnronvor, though 
mankind aa a rule think little of things they do not them¬ 
selves excel in, it may be confessed without vanity that there 
has generally been a small nucleus of people in this country who 
know what music is at its best, and appreciate in others gifts 
which are denied to themselves. This is a very honest trait, and 
it is one to be encouraged; and Mr. George Hart is quite right to 
give them the opportunity of improving their information and in¬ 
creasing the numbers in so worthy a circle by putting forth a laigo 
and attractive volume on what he is no more than reasonable in 
calling the king of instruments. It is diflicult to think of a man 
whoso position would better tit him for the work; and the broad 
range of interest in the book which appears at the very beginning, 
and the evident appreciation of the romantic as well as the prac¬ 
tical ride of the question, shows that the man is not merged 
in the specialist, and that outsiders as well as experts may 
look to find amusement as well as instruction therein. The 
range of the hook is of tho widest, and the author endeavours 
rather fruitlessly to dive into tho obscurity of the inidcllo ages 
for the springs and sources of his subject, lie takes np with the 
view of Jtoger North as to the viol when he says, 1 cannot but 
esteem it perfectly Gothic.” A considerable space is devoted to 
this point, though there are hut dim glimmerings of inference to 
guide tho devious way. The Troubadours of Provence had some¬ 
thing to do with the viol, and so had the Violars of Spain, and 
yet more the Mei.sterKiTigors of Niiremburg and the other great 
German towns. But this does not help ranch to a judgment. 
Moreover, the viol was not the direct ancestor of the violin, nor 
waa the treble viol its counterpart. These were larger and 
e6anier,and diflerod somewhat radically in shape, and were fretted 
on the finger-board. The direct ancestor or prototype of the 
violin was rather the instrument called by Anglo-Saxons lithele, 
or rebec by tho French, and geigo by the Gormans; and its 
existence went on for a long while side by side with the viols, but 
in dilFerent company. The viols .were the iuslrumentB of polite 
society, and the fiddles of the vulgar. 'J'be latter were at home 
in the" fairs and the taverns, and the former in the houses of tho 
then intelligent classes. Many people believe tho rebec to have 
come from the East, and some authorities go so far as to say it is 
the common ancestor of both viol and violin. The sculptures of 
ancient cathedrals and minsters and tho vignettes and borders of 
luanvscripts may throw some light on tho question ; but it cannot 
be hoped that so obscure a matter will ever have a decided solu¬ 
tion. The particular view held by the author is not likely to 
gain strength by his saying, “ Though 1 have named the Goths as 
the possessors of a bowed instrmuent which gave liso to tho viol, 
1 have done so for tho sake of simplicity rather than from con¬ 
viction.” So that, on the whole, it will seem agreeable to a 
logical mind to get on to more stable ground. ^ 

It is certain that a book by Carmine Angurelli, published at 
Yerona in 1491, contains a woodcut of a seven-stringod viol of 
somewhat rude construction, and that'German paintings of nearly 
the same epoch, or a little later, contain representations of similar 
but rather better constructed instruments. This, however, may 
no| count for much in respect of the superiority of one nation over 
the other as far as regards the instruments, for the Germans may 
have hod the more accurate powers of observation. The chief point 
which is certain is their general diffusion and development. The 
imprCvCment of instruments and of the music written for them 
TOnetally goes band in hand; they act and react upon one another, 
while these stringed instruments were without bridges to support 
the strings, or had only tint bridges, and 110 hollows in the sides 
to enable the bow to rat to the outside strings, it is obvious that 
little real musical wow could be done with them. When and how 
a better state of things was attained cannot now bo ascertained; 
it is only clear that by this period—about the end of the fifteenth 
century—viols must have reached suliicient development to be 
available for real musio, though their tone cannot have been at all 
remarkable, or near in beauty to that of a violin. 

The bef^nnings of polite instrumental music were almost 
Certainly from vocal madrigals, which were the earliest forms 
of domestic music. Vocal music, of course, was the branch 
which was earliest cultivated, because the voice was the organ 
which nature had given to man rend^ to h» will. The early 
masters of the Netherlands brought this art of writing for voices 
tip to a very high point, and carried their powers with them 
to Italy, where many were engaged in high musical offices by 
Popes and nobles. When this vocal writing^ became very ekbo- 
mte, viols were introduced to assist the voices and keep them 


together. Then, for varie^^a sake, the voieM were ■ W P f ti iB ss 
dropped and the viola played alone. The itep from this to pot Wf 
to comp^tioDs exclusively for vl(de* Of tide emaaclpation 
Andna Gabrieli and bis nephew Gfovaoni are eoinetimes credited 
with being the heroes. They were both In highest smisioal 
authority at St. Mark’s, in Yenioe, and the former wae the pupil 
of the great Dutchman, Adrian Willaerts. who occupied aame 
post before him. ** Sonate a cinque per i stromenti,” ^ Andbea^ 
were published at Venice in 1586; and the nephew GFiovanili to 
credited with being the first to use violine in a dignified poiitioo^ 
namely, in his In Exoelsis ” for soli and chorus, with mcohestra 
of violins, horns, and trombones. It is, however, certain that 
works for instruments alone were published in France before this^ 
though they may not be held to be sufficiently dignified to take 
precedence. A book was published, in Paris, by Attaignant, from 
1547 to 1555, which contains galliardos and pavanes and other 
dances for viols in four and five parts; and if such thlnn do notr 
appear as important in themselves as the madrigals played on 
viols, they had, in fact, ouite as much share in the parentage of 
sonatas and quartets ana symphonies. It must be just noti^ 
in passing that the spread of printing had not a little to do wi^ 
the development of music. Petrucci began printing music in 
Italy in 1495, and Wynkyn do Worde in England w 15^0, and 
very little later the musical world was most wonderfully i^ve and 
taking giant strides of progress. 

Till the latter part or the sixteenth century the viols still held 
possession of the field, but Gaspar di Salo was making vioUna in 
1560, and time had already oome round to the famous family of 
Amati, who began with making viols, but very soon after attuned 
the highest possible perfection in the art of making violins in the 
beginning ouhe next century; which also was to see the appearance 
of Antonio Straduarius, whose violins in these days are canoniied 
by tho familiar name of Strads. The music for the instrument 
cannot in this case be said to have kept pace with such a 
rapid blaze of achievement. So far progress was tentative and 
slow, and was ns usual hindered by the dulnets of perception of 
executants and auditors. Monteverde, among many other experi¬ 
ments which we now take as a matter of course, tried some new 
effects with his strings which so alarmed bis pliiyers that they at 
first refused to try them. He used violins in his opera Orfeo^ 
which was played at Mantua in 1607, but the fretted viol was not 
yet by any means driven from the field.. A considerable amount 
of good music was written for it after this date, and it may be a 
little comforting to know that some worthy work of the kind was 
done in this country; os for instance by our Orlando Gibbons, in tbo 
** Fantasias of three parts,” which the author has either foigotten 
or preferrtid not to mention. At all events, they have some ex¬ 
tremely tine points in them, and if we could do anything relatively 
as good nowadays we might be very well contented with our¬ 
selves. 

The violin must have been for some time creeping up and gain¬ 
ing on the viol, but the final victory was reserv^, historically, for 
Oorelli. His opera prima, called " Sonate di Chiesa a tro, due 
Violini e Violono eccet.,” was published in Rome in 1681, and 
this and the works which shortly followed elioebod the matter. 
But some honour should be reserved for the violin-makers, and for 
the nameless sons of art whose labours were tho foundation upon 
which Corelli built, or gathered and hound into perfect and con¬ 
vincing order. Tbo author discusses some anecdotes about him, 
given ^th by detractors and encomiasts, and rightly points out 
the unsatisfactory nature of such personalities. The most satis¬ 
factory item quoted is the account of his ideas on the ensemble of 
a string band; this is given by bis pupil Gemiuiani, who reported 
that ho “ regarded it as essential to the onaemblo of a band that 
their bows ^lould all move exactly together, ali up or all down; 

BO that at his rehearsals, which constantly preceded eveiy public 
performance of his concertos, ho would immediately stop the band 
if ho discovered one irregular bow.” This will remind some readeva 
of tho practice of the Paris Conservatoire. Corelli's solos appeared 
about I7(M, and in 170Z Scarlatti wrote his opera Lnoaioea 0 
Jicrenicef in which iliero is an obligato violin accompaniment to an 
air, and his orchestra contained violins, tenors, cellos, and basses. 
The steps here go quickly in the direction of things as we know them 
familiarly. Porpuni was'Scarlatti's pupil, and Haydn was Porooia's. 
But, while the world was getting ready for the artistic aenieve- 
ments of Haydn, it was tolerably well occupied with such re- 
roarkablo men as Veracini, Tartini, and Nardini in Italy, and La 
Clair and GnviiiifJs in France, and with such giants in oomposition 
os Bach and Handel. The worst of this state of things for the 
general reader is that, in order to approach to anything like 
sufficiency and completeness with such a crowd of witnesses 4ui 
there then were, many pages degenerate into mere lists of names 
and references to compositions, ^he author puts in a plum heze> 
and there to keep the interest alive, but it » hard to trim tho 
balance. As Halifax says, ** Resolving to serve well, and at the 
same time resolving to please, is generally resolving to do wlaat i» 
not to bo done.” But, at aU events, there is a great deal of in¬ 
formation in the book about the early stages of vioUn histmy and 
the earlier violinists: and. if the great masters iiate not,a due 
proportion of space left for them, it may, all events, lie said 
that it is easier for the public to get their own information aboun 
them and to hear their works if they will. To an eXactinfj^mltio^V 
however, the author will not appear to be so perfectly at home^' 
or so thoroughly interested in general matters qf mfiatoal infor¬ 
mation in the later and grandest period of art; and hto informa¬ 
tion, though undoubtedly rich, is not complete. It toiathttr 
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eiiilcNif.iot initoiioei to find him writing of John Sehastion Bach 
^^iiad h^ pocMOMd the quality of amhlfion, perhaps tho world 
inight'have been richer in masterpieces ”) and,fhrtW on, if he could 
haire ebrnmaadedan orchestra, '‘his Cantatas and large works might 
have been quadrupled in number.*; As Bach wrote a Grand 
Mass of the laigest dimensions, four small ones, five Passions, five 
Sandtos, the Ohristmas Oratorio, two Magnificats, and a good deal 
over two hundred Cantatas, besides a colossal pile of instrumental 
muslc^ a reasonable man might very well be satisfied, and qund- 
rupUoff would seem,jMrhaps, a little superfluous. In another 
place he speaks of Olementi as a writer of nocturnes, and the 
notice he makes of Schubert is very inadequate, ns he goes to Mr. 
Ofaorley for criticism, and makes no mention of some of his finest 
works which belong to the subject of the violin. Moreover, the 
consideration ha gives to the great John Sebsstian is quite inade¬ 
quate to hia importance in relation to the violin, and the list of 
^compositions for the instrument appears to ho incomplete. It may 
besaid. as a set-off, that there are some excellent remarks about 
the pontion of Philip Emanuel Bach in relation to music generally 
which could sot coma from a man who had not a remarkable 
range of knowledge apart from his special subject, and there are 
Criticisms and remarks on general subjects throughout the work 
which are of the same calibre. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ofler subjects too largo to be 
brought easily within the range of a history of the violin; but 
there is a good deal set down which is of general interest, if not a 
little too general. All three did something themselves in the way 
of playing stringed instruments, but naturally not in a manner to 
make much impression on the history of technique. From the 
violinist's point of view, pure and simple, Viotti is more of a great 
landmark. With him, tne writer says, began tho modern school 
of the violin. He was horn in Piedmont, in 1753, and an impor¬ 
tant part of his life was spent in Paris, where ho bad the oppor¬ 
tunity of influonoing several very remarkable players of his time. 
Among these was Pierre Baillot, who is said to have taken his 
fltyle as the ideal of perfection and to have modelled his own 
therefrom. Baillot was himself a pupil of Nardini, who was a 
pupil of Tartini. Tartini in his turn is looked upon as a follower 
of Veraeini, whom he undoubtedly surpnased, and Veraciui was a 
pupil of Corelli. This brings an interesting genealogy very near to 
our own time. In another line the famous violinist Bodo was a 
pupil of Viotti, and the admiration which Spohr hiui for Bode 
caused him to become, in his own estimation, bis roost faithful 
imitator. In this manner Bode, through Spohr, influenced the 

f reater part of contemporary violin playing ; and Ferdinand 
lavid, the friend of Mendelssohn and Joachim, was the pupil 
of Spohr. 

The writer holds that the position Spohr occupied in relation to 
the progress of the violin was hardly less important than that of 
Corelli. He effected the union of Italian, French, and German art.” 
** The style of composition which Spohr brought to bear upon the 
violin as a solo instrument necessitated a special education on the 
part of the executant.” Tho conclusion from which is, that 
** something more is needed than correct time keeping and perfect 
mechanism; in short, that the painter must ally himself with the 
poet,” &c. This is lurge-minded and true in general, and possibly 
of Spohr in part; but there were men of tho ritfUt before 

Agamemnon, and other influences may have had more to do with 
the development than the great German violinist is accountable 
for. Men had to learn to exprass what the^ greatest composers 
provided for them, and in relation to every instrument this has 
more influence than commonly appears. 

There is a very groat deal moro which is well worth discussing 
in the hook if it were possible; such as the account of that pheno¬ 
menal prince of virtuosi, Paganini, and his musical genealogy, and 
the estimate of his position in relation to genuine art; and there 
are anecdotes about great musicians and their works, some of which 
aio a little garrulous and some of no little interest and illustrative 
value; but people who have time for anything reasonable may not 
find it amiss to look for them themselves. It is probably not 
posttble to fit amusement with the completeness of a work of 
merenee, but so far os such things are compatible in relation to a 
very rich subject, the writer has made an admirable effort. 


OLD ALL* 

T he title of this work is somewhat fanlsatic. A tour which 
took place in i860 can acarc-ely bo classed with propriety 
Among ** travels long ago.” And tho Persian servant whose name 
Mr. t&maston tells us he feels a pleasure in bringing “conspicu¬ 
ously forward ” on his title-page was, m reality, not called Ali, 
but Agha Baba. But these are details of small importance. Tho 
principal fault to be found with the book is that the information 
it contains is, if not absolutely stale, at all events deficient in 
fMitUlss. Had it been published immediately after the traveller's 
»tum home, it would perhaps have inspired ii lively instead of a 
languid Interest. After the V®® of a score of years there might 
4MenL at first sight, to be no sulficient reason for its appearance 
now? But the author takes core to inform us that he has had 
^aoecial reasons fir publishing now hie long-suppressed notes of 
W ^vdl He flpars, though he finds it hard to believe, that there 
' Axist« Englishmen o f fiie present day, in the year of grwej88o, 
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Bo unenlightened as would join our Ohanh of England to each a 
painted ohamsl-house ” as the eo-called 61m or linsman 
uhorch.” And therefore he is glad to testify, ** at tha present 
time more especially, to the gross ignorance and lamentable 
superstition, the outcome of priestly rule,” which are linM 
with the ceremonies of that Church, as witnessed I7 him 
on half-a-dozen occasions during a six-weeks' tour in BuMia. 

It has also been his “ pleasant duty,” his preface prooeedt to 
state, to record “some marked Providences”—^that is to say, 
soveral evident interpositions of Providence in his behalf. These 
do not seem to have begun to manifest themselves while he 
was in Protestant Scandinavia. But during his progress through 
Ruperstitious Bussia and infidel Persia they were as frequent as 
valuable. His meeting with an English companion on his way to 
Astraehan was “a I'ruvideutial over-ruling.” When his departure 
from Astraehan was facilitated by the abrogation of one of the 
laws which used to hamper the movements of travellers, ho “ most 
strongly ” felt that the change was “ a marked Providential oc¬ 
currence” ; and the present of a work on Persian travel which he had 
previously been unable to obtain was, in his eyes, “ another link in a 
Providential chain ” A vigorous faith of this land naturally carried 
him cheerfully through many difiiculties and some dangers. On 
several occasions his capacity for believing lent a pleasant enchant¬ 
ment to the views on which ho gazed. When he saw the sup¬ 
posed tomb of the Prophet Ezekiel, it occurred to him that, 

“ though two thouRand five hundred years have nearly run off 
roll of time since that great propheta day, still there is no reason 
for believing that this is not the hallowed spot where he lies 
buried ”; and when ho was shown “ a most ancient copy of the 
Book of I'lzekiel,” he rejoiced to think that it was “ possibly the 
very one inscribed by the great prophet himself.” After remark¬ 
ing that Aleppo is the Znb^ ot the Bible, formerly ruMd the • 
Hadadezer whom David overcame, ho adds:—“A striking 
verification of this was found some time ago in an old Hebrew 
inRcription on stono, discovered somewhere near the castle in 
Aleppo, which recorded * that Joab, the son of Zeruiah, the general 
of the great King David, came and took this city in battle fram 
tho King lladadozor.' ” On linguistic questions he does not often 
record an opinion. But wo are told at p. 326 tliat “ it is remark¬ 
able how very many Persian words correspond in sound to our 
own; and it is evident that both the Saxon and tho Oeltio are 
largely derived from this Persian source.” He found that many 
of those words had “ a most unmistakable Saxon ring in them”; 
among othois, the equivalents for “ orange ” and “ balcony.” 

Mr. Osmaston's book is readable throughout, his descriptions 
ore often picturesque, and his remarks on what he saw are usnaJly 
sensible. But so much has been written since he travelled about 
most of the regions through which ho passed, that there is 
little in the first half of his volume wiiich haa not been 
already rendered sufliciently familiar. While in Norway he 
witnessed a lire at Christiania, and on the way to Dronmeim 
a Hood compelled him to turn out of his railway carriage 
and take refuge on board a steamer. He visited the North 
Cape, but was prevented by mist from seeing from its summit 
tho midsummer midnight sun. Ho went to church at Ham- 
merfest, and was on the whole edified by the service, though he 
was surprised to see tho minister put ou over his surplice “ a crim¬ 
son clntii, which hung down in a peak behind, and having a large 
golden cross worked upon it, looking, I must own, veiy Popish- 
like.” With tho Norwegians he was much pleased, though they 
were too lazy ever to run, and they smoked and spat in an annoy¬ 
ing manner; and by tho ii^wedes and their country he appears to have 
been favourably impressed. On his description of St. Petersburg it 
is uniiecessRjy 'to dwell. “ Why we English saint it (he says), I 
don't know; tlio Bussians give it no title, calling it simply Peters¬ 
burg.” This is a mistake, but u natural one. The Sankf- really forms 
a port of tho name of the city, which was called after the saint and 
Apostle, not tho Tsar, though it is colloquially suppressed. 

Tho story told to Mr. Osmaston by a Bussian friend about the 
preparations to fire the city made by the authorities during thi 
Crimean war, may be set down as one of the tales concocted for the 
benefit of travellers. “ He assured mo that Petersburg was con¬ 
sidered to be so defenceless and unprotected at that rime, while 
our sailors were sporting themselves in the Baltic, that immense 
piles of faggots were laid up in the corners of the chief streets 
in order to commit the city to the flames sooner than riuit 
the hand of the epoiler should touch it. * As we did to Moscow, 
so we would have done to Petersburg,’ ho said.” In traveUinir 
in Kussia Mr. Osmaston met with no difficulries. While Btiu 
at 8t. Petersburg be took the singular step of turning all 
his paper money into gold, which ho secured in a leather 
girdle, fastened night and day round his waist The sight 
of his gold must have creat^ a sensation in a land but 
little familiar with the aspect of that metal except on gilded 
domes and other eccIcRiastical ornaments. The necessary ex¬ 
penses attendant on Bussian travel ho found moderate, in spite 
of the absurd stories to the contrary in which some imagi¬ 
native tourists delight. At Moscow he visited the usual palaces 
and churches, marvelled at the wonder-working pictures above 
the Kremlin gates, drove to the Sparrow Hills, ana looW down 
upon ^Hhe city, with its domes and towers and spires glitter¬ 
ing in the broad and luxuriant plain, and the river Moskowa 
meandering slowly through, often lost in the overhanging trees 
and behii^ the wide sweeps of green ”; and boldly made his 
way to the front during a great review in presence of the 
Emperor himself, whom lie desorihei as “a man only, after all# 
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•»d no more-^ middle-Aged^ well»{iroportioaed man, handsome, 
e^n delicate, in feature, wearinf^ a darh, curling •moustache, 
and no hoard.” lie also made his,way into a nuoneiy. The 
two inmates whom he Haw were eldeiiv^ so he wrote in his 
diaryThis eex, it seems,, genoially hegin to renounce the 
world and its vanities just when^ the worid renounces them, 
ond to take the vows of eternal, viimiiity, when all chance 
of entrapping a partner for life has flea away”; an ovor-haaty 
generalization. The description of the driro from Moscow to 
Nijny Novgorod is rendered interesting by the fact that it records 
n state of things now passed away. At present the traveller 
glides comfortably along by rail; but Mr. Osmaston by no meims 
enjoyed his journey, the jolting being terrible,‘‘like the rocking 
of a ship at sea,” no sleep being procurable in the floundering 
vehicle, and no food in the miserable, mud-surrounded posting- 
houses. From Nijuy Mr. Osmaston sidled down the Volga to 
Astrachan, and thence across tho Caspian to lUku.^ There is 
nothing rcmarkablo in his description of this part of Ills journey, 
e.vcept his BBsortioii that Oaumicks have *‘nn extraordinary 
reverence for cats,” and that during Napoleon's invusiou of Kussia, 

the French dreaded none mure tlmu these hordes of Calniuck 
barbarians,” on account of thoir great skill in erchery. Who¬ 
ever told him this must have been himself an adept at drawing 
the long bow. 

raasiDg from Hussian to Persian soil, Mr. Osmaston made his 
way as far as Teheran, where he^ engaged the “ Old Ali,” after 
whom his book is named. On his way home he visited Ikigdad, 
inspected the ruins of Nineveh, and made the acquaintance of the 
Protestant missionaries at Aleppo and Antioch. Ilia account of 
tho Christian community at Aiiitab is interesting. It is the custom 
at Aleppo, he says, for the peusanis who bring in food from the 
country to nay loll at tho gate, and their baskets are rigorously 
examined, however much they may protest that they are not 
introducing provisions. There is only one exception to the rule, 
“if tho man is n Protestant from Aintab, and declares himself 
to be such—is known to bo one—ho gws on witJiout search on 
the integrity of his word.” Mr. Osmaston says, “I am very 
thankful that I was led to visit this place, and to witness with 
iny own ©yea the power of a heartfelt Cliristianity in tho midst 
of darkness and superstition.” But ho does not aver that ho 
stood at the gate and saw with his own eyes an Aintab 
Christian passing in with baskets unsearched on^ the strength 
of an aflirmatiun. With the Nestorian Christiana he natu¬ 
rally felt ranch sympathy, especially as he was assured 
by Mr. Kassam that they had no doubts about their being 
tho descendiints of Israel. Mr. Rassam “ bolioved himself to mi 
of the tribe of Kpbraim; but aflirmed that no Isr.iolite now can 
possibly be certain of his tribe, for that there was not a man living 
who hod hi^ |M»digree of descent—all was tradition, everything 
iiaving been lost or destroyed.” In the belief that tho Nestorians 
are “ a remnant of tho ‘ lost’ ten tribes ” Mr. Osmaston is inclined 
to acquiesce, “ But why called always ‘ lost’[ha says] I do not 
know, or why they should have been searched for in so many 
unUkely places, for it would bo most probable to find them, surely, 
where they were first taken, which was into those very moun¬ 
tainous nud ndjscent countries where they were placed^ by 
Shalmanezer, the King of Assyria, when they were taken captive.” 
In spite, however, of his readiness to believe anything in the 
Nefiturians' favour, and the fact that their form of worship is 
simple, he fears that “ there is little real spiritual life among 
them.” 


PAR PALIMPSESTORUM DUI1LIXEN.SIDM.* 

T he Coflat* Beicriptus VuUinenm is known by nnVie to every 
critic and almost to every student of the criticism of the text 
^f the Greek Tcstunient, nltlimigh it has not been mentioned 
in Mr. Hammond's useful little work on tlie subject. It has 
been described in Mr, Ifartwell Homo’s Introdmtion to the 
JSlcriptureSt and more recently by I)r. Scrivener in his IVum Intro^ 
fittction to the Cnticiem of the New TestamemL It was discovered 
in 1*^87 by l)r. Barrett, who published a copy of it with the Groek 
characters tolerably well imitated, the pages and the lines 
corresponding with those of the original in n quarto volume 
in 1801. The pre.*«cnt, which i« modestly spoken of ns “ a 
new edition .revised and augmented,” hos not been printed 
because there was any demand lor the earlier edition, 
which for all practical purposes has been aunersodad by 
the collation of it with tho original in 1S54 by Dr. Trogelles, and 
by the text, with Dr. Tregelles’s cullntioua, edited by Mr. Hansell 
at Oxford in 1864. The additions made by Dr. Tregolles woro but 
few, ns may bo seen by the page in the appendix to Mr. Jlnnseirs 
work, where they are printed in rad ink. The edition by Dr. 
Barrett hod, as might be expected, several errors; but, consider¬ 
ing the extreme ditliculty of rending the palimpsest, we quite agree 
with Dr. Scrivener and Mr. Abbott that the comments on its iii- 
aoeuracieB have been unnecessarily severe. Mr. Abbott conaidors 
that he has discovered about four hundred letters and marks which 

* JPar Pa7{a^>$e8torum Dublineveium: the Oulex Rtweripha DuUimnele 
vf St, Matthew'e Gntpel {Z). First published by Dr. Barrett in x8oi. 
A New Edition, rovised and augmented; also Fragments of the Book of 
Isaiah in the LXX. Version, IVom an ancient ralimpsest, now first 
published. Together with a new discovered Fragment of tlie Codex 
Faladnus. By J. K. Abbott, D.T)., Fellow of THnily College and Professor 
of JB^ical <>teek in the University of Dablin* IVitll two Plates of 
FacsiniUee. Dublin: Uodges, Foster, & F%gis* Dondon; Longmans & 
Co. 1880. 


have escaped the notice even of Dr. TrejrolleB, We have eompiMd 
the two collations, and find a eonsidenble number of additions of 
letters and half letters, whilst here and there a letter hae bean 
omitted, which we suppose^Br. Barrett printed from oacelssSness ^ 
and if we may judge from toe facsimile page that is ^ven in tbia 
volume, it is much to be wondered at that the text wae ptii^ted aa 
correctly as it was. . ^ . 

Wc must confess that we do not see the advantage of printing a ' 
hook with letters which are cast to resemble the average sbape 
the letters of tho MS. We should have bee^ quite oontent to 
have the lines and the pages preserved as they are in the 
original, and printed in ordinary Greek characters. And there 
was the less occasion to reprint what is called a foctimile, 
because Dr. Barrett had already dona it. But we protest 
against the term “ facsimile ” as applied to such productions 
by Dr. Scrivener and others. Mr. Aobott has, however, not useiL 
Uie term, except as applying it to his two plates, which ore read 
facsimiles. 

The MS. itsolf is in uncials, and contains 290 verses of Sh 
Matthew's Gospel, and is of the fifth, or possibly as late as the 
sixth, century. It consists of 32 len%'es, written in beautiful 
rauud and square uncials, and, what is most important to our 
prosent purpose, has very few mistakes. Mr. Barrett has carefully 
examined it, and detects about 25 errors—noarly all of them of 
the kind called Itaciamf — and one omission of two letters of 
the class homceoteleuton ; tv being omitted between xp^vov and 
ilKpl^aa-ev. This, however, can be allowed little weight in 
defining the critical value of the Codex, which must be esti¬ 
mated by its agreement with the other principal authorities 
fur the text of i:$t. Matthew’s Gospel. But the fact that there 
is only one such certain careless omission, while there are 
no ropotiliona of words, will liavo some weight in determin¬ 
ing that omissions of whole w'ords, when they occur, are by 
dfsign and not by cnrolessnefs. Unfortunately it has only 23 
verses in common vrith the Alexandrian MS., but in the short 
space common to it and (Z) our MS. there aro 14 difibronces, 
whilst the variations from tho Siiiaitic are only 7 in number, 
and those from ttie Vatican 11 ; a comparison winch falls in very 
accurately with what we had expected from reading it in con¬ 
junction with tho Tc.t’tue JteceptuB and tho early uncials. Mr. 
Abbott Lm counted tho variations in 26 pages, and, having taken 
so much trouble, it is to bo regretted that ho did nut take a Uttlu 
more, and oxainino the whole 64 pages for tho same purpose. 
However, it would probably not have altered the proportion of 
the figures by which ho establishes that (Z) closely resembles the 
most ancient codices, diflering from the Sinoitic MS. in only 
30 places, and from tho Vatican in 44, while its variations frouv 
the tejet of Stepheua are 95. There are 13 readings enumerated 
by Mr. Abbott in which it stands alono; hut the greater part of 
these appear to be due to the carelessness of the scribe, and 
ought to M counted amongst the errors w'e were mentioning just 
now, and do not affect our judgment of the critical value of the 
Codex. Besides this, there are 8 readings in which it agrees with 
one or more of tho cursives, unsupported by any other uncial. 
These last are too few to found any argument upon; but the rest 
of tho analysis sctmis to us to afford good ground for argument 
both as to the vaUio of the text of the MS. and also as to the com¬ 
parative value of the Sinaitic nud tho Vatican Codices when esti¬ 
mated separately, os well os tho value of their united testimony. 
We shall take it fur granted, wilhoiit troubling our readers with 
any induction of particulars, that this is real^ one of tho most 
ancient MSS. existing, and also, independently of its antiquity, 
one of the most valuable. Wo have compared its testimony with 
the text which would bo pronounced almost certainly right from a 
compari.soii of the most ancient documents, and it gives its suffrage 
in favour of such text about forty times, and very rarely against it. 
But, though this would go far to prove the value of the MS., it 
might perhaps be said to miliUite against its utility, os the same 
text would Imvo been produced with or without its tesUfflony. 
And its utility must of course bo judged ly the aid it givM to 
more doubtlul cnees. We have only counted cases in which the 
Sinaitic and (lie Vatican texts agree, and aro supported by at least 
one other uncial and considerable independent testimony.* 

But it seems to us that there is another kind of value belonging 
to tho MU. which is quite independent of the contributions it has 
directly made towards producing a correct text of St Matteew's 
Gusml. If the general correctness of its text be conceded, inda- 
pendently of mere errors of copying or omission, it ought to b-j 
judged a competent witness as to the comparative vedue 01the other 
ancient codices, with which it is sometimes in agreement and lome- 
times nut. p^ew will be disposed to deny that the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican MUU. are the two most valuable known. But issue is joined 
08 to thoir comparative value, and also ns to the weight of iSieir com¬ 
bined testimony when they agree. Thus Tischendorf is accused, 
and perhaps with some reason, by Dr. Scrivener of on exc6asive> 
and irrational deference to the Sinaitic, and of couree it wae likely 
beforehand that he would bo prejudiced in fkvour of a MS. whiolv 
he must regard aa hie own child, as he wae its discoverer. ** The 
evidence of Ood. K, supported or even unsupported by one or two 
authorities of any desenpfion, ia with him eufficient to otttweigI\ 
all other witneeees, whether manuscript versions or ecole4MtioaL 
writers.” On the other hand, ho quotea on the very aame page^ 
from another writer e eulogium of the Vatican manusoript which 
we transcribe 

Seeing that the Vatican aianiiseript does not eootain one single passece 
that can be demonstrated to be spurious, or that by the evhienoe 
of other manuseripts and of the content admlte of' jnst doubt as to Its 
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BOtitonttelty, a poiitton ttat no other mannioiipt enjoye, man ii bonnd to 
oeoqit the teetlinouy of that maniueript alone at hie preieiit tesct of the 
MMMd record wlierever he poMOHec Its teaching. 

So extravagant a atatement could eoareely be deemed worthy 
of the elaborate refutation with which Dr. Scrivener hae conde¬ 
scend^ ^ to honour it But though Tiechendorfs deference to 
the Sioeltio MS. appeare to ua somewhat exeggerated, we hare 
always been of opinion that this was the more valuable of the two. 
We wish Mr. Abbott had extended his analysis of the diflFerences 
of (Z) ftom H, B, 0 , L| and Stephens's text to the whole of the 
document, but we are content to take his tiffurea as he gives them 
for the twenty-six pages he has professed to examine for this 
purpose; and on the eupposition that this MS. is of first-rate value, 
It certainly gives its sufirage in favour of the Sinaitic as against 
the Vatican and the Vatican against the Alexandrian. And this 
Conclusion is further strengthened by the acknowledged fact that, 
os far as the Gospels are concerned, the Alexandrian MS. is de¬ 
cidedly inferior to the other two. The value of this argument may 
be very variously estimated; but no one, we think, will deny that 
it has some force, and that it establishes at least a slight probability 
in favour of those who lay more stress on the Sinaitic than on 
the Vatican text. This conclusion is still further fortified 
by the fact, which Mr. Abbott also mentions, that in a few in¬ 
stances Z agrees with the Sinaitic alone of uncials, but that iu no 
instance does it agree with the Vatican alone. 

And now what light does the text of Z throw upon the value of 
the combination of (K) and (B) P 1 fern we have nothing to guide 
US in Mr. Abbott's remarlcs beyond tlie single observation that it 
agrees witli both of them against the remaining uncials in at least 
ten instances. But we observe that iu most of the places wo have 
noticed iu which it lends its support to the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican combined it is confirmed by ( 0 ), and very often by (D); 
more often indeed by (D) than by (C); but then it must bo remem¬ 
bered that (C) is frequently deficient in passages which are found 
in (D). Now the very general reBemblnnco of the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican manuscripts is such as to render their joint testimony 
of less value than the conjoint testimony of either of them with 
the Alexandrian—as being more nearly akin to each other. But 
the fact that this MS. so often agrees with them when they agree 
together does away, to a certain extent, with the suspicion that 
attaches to their agreement, and must therefore bo allowed some 
weight in increasing our estimate of the value of each of those 
manuscripts separately. 

Of Course it may bo said to bo someiblng like arguing in a 
circle to establish tlio value of a more recent document by ro- 
ferenco to documents older than itsolf, and then to prove that 
these manuscripts are of great value because they agree with the 
more nioderb one. Noverlhelcss we submit that the cousideratinns 
we have adduced establish to some degree of probability that the 
J^inaitic is more truslwiirthy than the Vatican maniiscript, and 
that their combined testimony is of greater value than we should 
naturally have supposed if we had not had this manuscript to 
compare them with. 

The ;peat interest of the subject has kept us from noticing 
the particular edition of the MS. which we are reviewing ; but 
it is only justice to Mr. Abbott to say that our argument, what¬ 
ever it may bo worth, has been mainly derived from the fads 
detailed in the editor's exhaustive nualybis of the document. To 
this it must be added that the volume is beautirully executed, and 
though we do not ourselvca consider it worth while to produce an 
iniitiitiou which is Hot an absolute facsimile, in the absence of 
this latter wo cannot atlect to regret eitlier the labour, the time, or 
the expense bestowed upon the production. Short of its not being 
A photographed copy of the ongiiml manuscript, the work loaves 
nothing to bo desired; and wo may observe also that, in order to 
produce a more exact copy, several letters appear to have been cast 
111 two or three diflbreuL ibrins. 

Of the other fragment which appears in the volume wo shall only 
express our regret that the four leaves of which it consists should 
have been thus connected with the colebratLMl Duhlin palimpsest. 
The same remark sooms to apply to the last ledf of the volume, | 
w’hich consists of a beautiful tacsiuiilo of a missing leaf of the 
Codex I’alatiiiiis, containing the passago from Matt. xiii. 13-^4, 
purchased by Dr, Todd some time befoio tlie year 1847. But wo 
jahall only say of this that, as it is part of St. Matthew’s Go.spel, ii is , 
more in point to the present subject than the few fragments of the | 
prophet Isaiah, which have only this in common with the 
inilimpBCBt, that they arc found in the same library and the same 
volume, and are probably nearly of the same date. 

Of the labour nostowed on the manuscript and its results the 
following is the editor's modest description— 

If 1 hay# succeeded beyond what could have been expected in discovering 
letters and moiks which* ewsoped Ur. Tregi-llcs (over 400), it is because 
being reddent In Trinity College I was iMiubled lilernlly nuciurNa vermra 
taafiv, wraare diurna this important Coilc-x. It has often been only after 
reiwated examhiatioii In difiereiit lights that the txislenuo of a mark or a 
letter bos been placed beyond all doubt. 

The paragraph lines, whi^h are barely visible, long escaped notice. I 
had not thought of looking for them until I accidentally detected one (at 
the top of Tab. xxxix.), which at first I did not understand. It was the 
same with the marks of quotation. 

M' It can hardly be said that this manuscript has actually turned 

^'tho scale in favour of any doubtful reading; but there is one 
passage where it might do so if the editor's coniecture about it 
18 rirat. In Matt. xiv. 3 the Textua Rtceptua has edqo-es avrhv aat 
3 »vre iv AvXaitff. •Now hero there are no two of the earlier uncials 
that are in exact agreement. The editor tblnlts that the MS. read 


fdnwrv aMit iv rfi 0vXokJ, which there is no doubt it does, but 
adds that there is room for the words xul dwediro after it and 
before the following words—raixa ^iX^frwov Now, on hU own 
showing that there u either half a Une or a Ihie and a half want¬ 
ing, into which, upon his theom there has to be got tea) dtriBiro 
dm'Hpeodidda rdv yv—^it is ^lam that, if this is to be got into a 
line and a half,. tW lines ^ cOutaiping each about eighteen letters, 
there can be but litUe proferehce for xal mBgro oyer ml 
cdtro. The former, which is the reading of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., seems to us tho more probable; but we think 
the editor has overstated the case when he says that these 
words are cut off, but the space shows that they stood here 
originally. Upon the whole, the argument appears to be in 
favour of the reading tdtjerev aitruv xal iv rg epvXaKg ciircdcro, and 
if he bad stated the reading he has assigned to (Z) as probable 
instead of certain, we should quite have agreed with nlm. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

HE rise of few great nations will have been so fully related as 
that of Prussia, should the enormous publication of Frederick 
the Great's correspondence be ever terminated, and should Herr 
Droysen be enabled to complete his historical labours. The 
thirteenth volume of his great political history of Prussia (i) is 
occupied with the transactions, or rather the negutiations, of less 
than three years, from the beginning of 1746 to the signature of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle in October 1748. Frederick him¬ 
self declined to relate the history of this period, on the pound 
that ** political intrigues deserve no attention when they Im to 
nothing.” It does not, indeed, appear that the destiny of^Euiope 
was materially afiectod by anything spoken, written, or trans¬ 
acted during this period, which has novcrtheleBS left a mass of 
diplomatic memorials behind it, of which Herr Droysen, an 
historian of the school of Itanko, for whom tho histories of 
Cabinets are the histories of nations, is obliged to take ample 
note. Tho most important incident was the conclusion of an 
alliance between Austria and liussia, with tho ultimate object of 
recovering l^ilesia from Prussia for the former Power. Frraerick 
knew that lii.s title was merely that of the sword, and that, as an 
upstart and a dospoiler of his neighbour, he could expect little 
sympathy iu Europe. He stood, therefore, on a diplomatic 
defeiisivo, until the exhaustion of all parties to the European war 
brought about a general pacification. Frederick's unwearied 
vigilance is surprising, and his correspondence indicates most 
forcibly how complotoly he was tho life and soul of his adminis¬ 
tration. It must also bo acknowledged that all we learn here 
respecting tho disposition of tho Austrian, ilussian, and Saxon 
Courts cuulirms the probability that he had substantial reasons 
when, at a later period, ho nulicipatod bis adversaries by begin- 
ing tho Seven Years'< War. Tho most romnrkable episode in the 
correspondenco not directly coimecled with Frederick is the 
mysterious tragedy in Sweden, when the Euglish physician Black- 
well perished on the ecafibld. 

The Bccund volume of Prince Bismarck’s select Bpoechea (2) 
comprisos those delivered from 1S71 to 1877. Although including 
Several upon the E.astorn question, tho contlict with the Koman 
Curia, and other interesting topics, there are few, if any, which 
would have attracted much attention apart from the personality of 
the Bpeakcr. From this ptiint of view they possess a peculiar in¬ 
terest, it may almost be said a peculiar charm. Not includiiig 
any of tho spoak«^r's more recent questionable deliverances on poli¬ 
tical economy, they represent tho mind evidently of a thorough 
mail of busiiK'ss, and of a man of business'who feels it unnocessaiy 
to nfiect to bo anything else. TJie speaker's case is invariably woU 
put, but without any special effort to perauaile or overawe. The 
whole tone i.s that of a plain man tdiang to plain men, and the 
absence of rhetoric, the Hole rellauco on argument, the or ap- 
paront candour and disiutcrestudnoss, tho superiority to all the 
ordiunij ai’ls of oratory, render them, when it is remembered who 
the spealcer is, more impressive and really puKSUosivo than many 
much more artistically constructed orations. The absence of any¬ 
thing arrogant or oilensive to the spoakor's opponents wavranU 
tho Biipposition that editorial care has been exercised in the selec¬ 
tion or revision. 

rrof'essor Juseph Langon possesses remarkable qualifications as 
tho historian of tlie early Koman Church (3). He is learned, im¬ 
partial, a sincere Catholic, but an adversary of tbe dogma of Papal 
infiiUibilily. He, therefore, stands apart from the various m- 
filienees which might otherwise have clouded the judgment of an 
orthodox historian, whether Protestant or Catholic, and his 
work seems to attain the standard of impartiality as nearly os 
can be expected from a writer to whom the subject is one of 
porsonnl as vrell us scientific interest. As a critical his¬ 
torian IVofessor Langon llnds it impossible to allow that the 
Bishop of Home, during the first ages of the Ohvfch, claimed any 
sort of superiority over other dioceses, further than such a pre* 
cedence as, iu virtue of the importance of his see, ie accordod to 
tho Bishop of London among English prelates of the same mnk. 

(x) Geachiehttt der Prtfimisehem PoKtiA. Von J. G. Droysen. Th. 5, 
Bd. 3. Leipzig: Voit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(a) Aungeicuhlte IleJen dea FUnian vc.% Piamarck, Bd. a. Berlin: 
Kortknmpt. London: WUIlams & Norgate. 

(3) Geachichta der Hiimiarhen Kirche bia zum PoHt\fikatt Leo'a /. Qael- 
Ii'iiinttst.ig (largcxtellt von Dr. Joseph Langen. Bonn : Cohen, jjondou; 
Willliims & Norg.ito. 
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Then is no trace of any eucb weteoeion being eyeteiiiatieally 
maintained until the days of Leo I. at the be^nning of the flfm 
century. With L^*b predecesaorj' accordingly, Dr. Longen’a his¬ 
tory of the primitive age terminates, although he half promises to 
write the annals of the Church’s second pernd. It is to be hoped 
that this promise may be redeemed. Dr, Langen’s pen is guided 
by the most scrupulous fairness, as he has amply shown in the 
discussion of episodes so delicate for members of his Church os the 
deportment of Popes Zophyrinus and Callistus, Cyprian^s part in 
the Novatianist controversy, and the affair of Pope Liberius. 

A work by the late Professor Keim on another department of 
primitive ecclesmstical history, the conflict between Christianity 
and Paganism (4), may prove somewhat of a disappointment. 
Though now to the world, it is not a new hook, having apparently 
been composed as long ago as 1855; while the author's omission 
to publish or complete it seems to imply that ho was not fully 
satisfied with it. It was intended to have been brought down to 
the establishment of Christianity, but only reaches the reign of 
Commodus. Ilerr Ziegler has, novertholess, judged rightV in 
considering it worthy of publication', although many of the most 
interesting points, such as the nature of Cclsus’s attack on 
Christianity and the date of the Epistle of Barnabas, have been 
more fully treated by the author nimself in other places. The 
most interesting part of the hook is the discussion of the various 
causes which assisted the diffusion of Christianity, such as the in¬ 
trusion of Oriental religions into the Homan world, the cosmo¬ 
politan spirit of adminislratioD, thehumanitorianism of philosophy, 
and the ledmion towards definite religious fmth in the age of the 
Antonines. 

The gentonary of the puUioation of Kant’s Krttik dtr JReinm 
V^unft will hardly produce a more adequate memorial thau Dr. 
T|kihlinger’s (5) ample, but not ponderous, commentary. Besides 
the exphination of the text itself, Dr. Vniblinger has brought toge¬ 
ther a moss of references, showing how Kniit hits been understood 
by disciples or opponents, especially contemporaries, ilia historical 
introduction and bibliography ore also very useful. Dr. Werner's 
Kant in Italy (6) is an account of the reception of Kant’s system 
by the philosophers of that country, which has been rather 
respectful than cordial. 

W. von Heichenau’s (7) sketch of the development of Spinoza's 
philosophy to our times is a prize essay. Thu w'riter considers 
Leibnitz, Kant, and Schopenhauer as legitimate successors of 
Spinoza, a classification against which they would all three have 
protested. In our own time, he maintains, their mantle has fallen 
upon Geiger and Noire, whose importance many people will think 
greatly over-estimated by him. It is manifest, ut all events, that 
their method of research diflers widely from Spinoza's or Kant's, 
being almost exclusively the deduction of principles from the 
actual ohservatlcn of material phenomena, especially of language. 

Herr'Meyer's (8) history of the mcdimvol guild of goldsmiths at 
Strashuig consists of two dissimilar sections—the Urkundon,” un¬ 
readable except by proficients in old Gorman, end the ** Darstel- 
lung,” or summary of the information deduced from them, which 
is very clear and agreeable. The system of excesrive restriction 
on masters and paternal despotism over journeymen would appear 
intoleiable now, but no doubt answered well in its own day. The 
fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century were the most 
fiourishing period of German industry. About 1540 a reaction 
set in, attributed by Ilerr Meyer to the great increase of 
population, as well as to tho politico cirdumstanccs of the times. 

Another volume of the valuable series of works on trade and 
political economy (9) conducted by Dr. Schmoller, relates to more 
mo^m matters, being a treatise on stock-broking as at present 
earned on in Germany and in England. The n^tenals fur 
comparison are chiefly afforded by the reports of two English 
Oommittees, the Foreign Loan Committee of 1875 and the IStock 
Exchange Commission of 1878. Tho self-government of the 
London Stock Exchange excites the writer's admiration, and he 
thinks it should bo tho object of legislation and public opinion in 
Germany to discourage os far as possible speculation by members 
of the Stock Exchange in their individual capacity, and to build 
up 041 organized corporation out of the various exchanges dispersed 
throughout the country. It is mentioned that the securities of 
various descriptions officially quoted in the Berlin iist have risen 
from II In 1820 to 636 in 1880. 

The late Baron von Weber (10), the son of the composer, was 
one of the most distinguished engineers in Germany. Shortly 
before his death he made a tour of inspection of the principal 


canals of Great Britain iipd 'Swedei^'lii the service tX the 
PruBsiap Ministry of Public Works. His postbnmons Tolnme is 
not merely an account of canals, but n hiatoxy of the 'legis¬ 
lation respecting them, wMi ooj^us atallitics* The prolong 
frosts in Sweden ore evidently a great Impedimest to twtsr 
traffic; nevertheless, nine out of fifteen ca n al s are ssld * to be 
paying well. , 

Lessing's wife was an amiable and interesting woman (ix); hla 
courtship is one of the most pleasing, and her death one cd the 
most patheric, passages of his niatory. It is merely as his wife, 
however, that she holds any place in geneial biography, and Heir 
Thiele's attempt at a monograph is not ao much a supplement to 
Ijossing's biographers as a repetition of things already too eiroam- 
Btantially related by them. It probably owes its existonbe to the 
Leasing centenary, and, being unexceptionable in taste and style, 
may pass muster fairly enough as a complimentary memorial. 

Johann Georg Muller's notes of his residence with Herder (x2) 
aro much more worthy of repuhlieation. Miiller, who afterwards 
hecamo a considerable man, was in 1780 a young 6w\8s student, 
who sought Herder's acquaintance as an asylum a^nst religious 
and philosophical doubt, and found all he sou^t. It is but 
natural that the visitor should dwell chiefly on the aspects of 
Herder's character of most concern to himself in hto then etate of 
mind; his account is, therefore, far from affo^ing a complete 
picture of the man. It is nevertheless full of interestiiw tmite,. 
and especially displays the reaction in Herder's mind agwnst the 
insipid intionaHsm of his day, which went so fiif os to dispose 
him to believe in iutercourse with supematural being£ Generally 
speaking, tho mystical and devout side of Herder’s disposition is 
more prominent than would have been anticipated—a circumstance 
which miiy he accounted for by the idiosyncrasy of his guest In 
general he appears as a charming character of tho purely idealistic 
type, refined and aspiring to a fault, but deficient in the perception 
of reality. Shaftcshuiy and Fdnelon, kindred spirits, are men¬ 
tioned among his favourite authors. Miiller was n^tly im¬ 
pressed by Goethe, although he saw but little of him; hie account 
of Wielund, against whom Herder probably prejudice him, is by 
no means favourable. 

The Early lilngliah compositions whose authorship is investi- 
gatod by Dr. Eiuenkel (13) are tho ^*Hali Meidenhod" and the 
legends of St. .Tuliuna, St. Margaret, and St. Oatherine, edited by 
Mr. Morton and Mr. Cockayne. All theso, as well as the 
*^Aucreu Hiwle,” are attributed by Mr. Cockayne to the same 
writer, whom he conjectures to have been Bishop Richard le 
Poor. Dr. Einoiikel, on the other hand, maintains that “ HaJi 
Moidenhad" is by a different author to the lives of St. Juliana 
and St. Morgtiret, hut that these proceed from the same pen. The 
authorship of the legend of St. Catherine is reserved for a suh- 
soquont investigation. 

l)r. Eiigen Oswald has accomplished an excellent piece of work 
in preparing for theGorman public a memoir of Carlyle (14), with a 
selection of briof and prognaut passages from his writings. Hie 
appreciation of Carlyle, though warm, is discriminating, and better 
adapted than extravagant panegyric to recommend his hero t<> 
judicious readers. He might, perhaps, have made more use of the 
receutly published autobiography, from which he would have 
learned, among other things, that the story of the destruction of 
tho first MS. of the << French Revolution ” is authentic. 

No property of a good edition is wanting to tho first hook of 
Martial (15) as edited by J. Floch. The notes convey all requislto 
information in a surprisingly brief space, and the same conciseness 
and clonrness distinguish the biography, notice of MSS. and 
editions, and other prolegomena. 

The plot of Allred Friedmann's version of Dpn « 7 u«n(i 6 ) is 
original. The statue of the Commander is omitted, and theacuon 
turus upon Don Juan's unsuccessful endeavours to seduce hie 
brother's wife, in tho course of which he evinoea a sensibility and 
a sentimentality more like a character of Schillet's early period 
than the gay ironic hero of Molidre and Mozart. The book is 
beautifully printed. '^The Loss made Good "(17), by the same 
writer, is an anniBing tale in the taste of Boccaccio, told very 
cleverly in musical verso, but with too many twists and interpeda- 
tions for the sake of rhyme. 

Besides a new but so far not very promising story by Gnstav 
zu Futlitz, the KundscAau (jB) has two hic^phioal ^meles of 
considerable interest, and two more on the polities of the day. The 
latter consist of a survey of the present situation, in South Africa, 
in which the humanity of English policy towards the natives ia 


( 4 ^ JZom ttnd das Christmt/ium. Aos Th. Ksltfi's handschriftlicheu 
Nachloss herattsgegehen von 11. Ziegler. Berlin: Keimer. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Commentar zu Kant’s Kritik dsr Jlsineu Vemuitfl. Heraasgegeben 
von Dr. 11. Vaiblinirar. Bd. z. Hft. 1 . Stuttgart: Spemann. London: 
Williams & Norgntc. 

( 6 ) Kunt in Ittfien. Ton Dr. Ejul Werner. Wient Gerold’s Sohn. 
London: Williams & Norgato. 

( 7 ) Die monhiischs Phihsnphis oon Spiuota his mfunssre Taps, Von 
W. von Beichenau. Kttln; Mayer. London 1 WiUiains A Norgate. 

(8) Die Strasaburger GoldscJmiedszunft von Vtrem JSntstshsn his i68z. 
Drkunden uud Durstcllung. Von UanS Meyer. Leipzig: Duncker & 
HumUot. London : Williams & NorgatS. 

fo) Die JR0rJitenhorsr. Eine Va^HiAung deutsehsf und engliseher 
Zusmmk, Vun Kinll Struck. Loipzik: Ddnoker&HumUot. London: 
Wllli^ & Koigate. 

(to) Die WasserstrasHii Kord-Ettropa% Von lias Usris von Weber. 
Lclpaigt Engelmann. London: Willlama fit KotgAte. 


(ix) Eva Lsssinp. JSHn LehsnsbUd, Von Richard Thiele. Th. z. 
Halle: Buckboodlung des Waieenbauaea, London: Williams fit Norgato. 

(z2) Avs dtm JJerdtPsehzn Kduss, AufiEeiohaunzen rm Johann s«, 
Georg Muller (1780-82). Hsrauagegeben von Jakob Baaohtold. Berlin: 
Weidmaun. London: WillUnu « Norgato. 

(13) Ueher die Verfasser siniger ueHongdsdehsis^disr SdirffUu, Von Dr. 
Eugen Eincnkel. Leipzig: Fook. London: Nutt. 


(14) Thomas Carlgls, Ein Z^teushild upend GoldkBnur aus sstnsm ^ 
Werken. DargeatellL auagewllhlt, ttbertri^en ouroh^Eugen Oswald. ^ 
Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 

(15) M. Valsr, MartUdis Epigrammaton lihrum prinum rseauuit, zommsmr 

tariis instnatit J, Fiaeh, Tubingm: Laupp. London t Natt. . 

(16) Doa Jiioii'a JUtoar AhsMsmsr, Erdata to anal 4 fitok Von^ 
Alfrod Friedmann. Leipzig: Beisinezi Lond^: Nutt 

( 17 ) Srsetzur VstIumL ^tfnslls, < Von Alfred Ertodmann. Bweito 
Auflage. Hamburg^, Richter. London: Katt ^ . 

(x8) DeuUehe J^ndsehau, Hersnsgegeton • ven Jtdhlil 
Jnlirg. vn. Hfr. 11. Berlin: PaateL London : Trttnier. 
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rwxigyted'ivith lyiapathy aaid ftppMdatnm; and a miew of tli» 
reoent laoetkii la Biiaiia* whioh ptomiflaa te^gifo the Panilaiiio tt 
<*Muaooidti*’ ,partT their tot opnortimity of esMbitina ihein- 
eelTei aa aeaona.poutoana. The writi^^hinka that much might 
be uigcd la, Ihvon^ of thit polvsy from a%nsNan point of view, if 
its izeoatto ooiud bo ontnistA to men of eapacaty, but that the 
pauoity m'toh men In the ''Muscovite’’ party renders it a 
danfferouS' mtptirinient. The biographieal papers include portraits 
of Oonrad 'Ton Harbutg, the first German Inquisitor, known to 
English litetatnre as a leading character in Kiogaley’i Saint *8 
Tragedy, aad thd modem Italian statesman Gino Gapponi. The 
men have a certain resemblance to each as austere and digni- 



i to his country as well as his Ohurcb, but for whom 
1 tothd mnch too rapidly. 
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Octubor aueceedlng tho examination. . . „ 

For partioulon may be made to the WAnuxa of the College, St. Dnrtholomew’i 


a{X)BGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 

O ^ Park Corner. W. ’ ■’ 

The WINTER SESSION will eommenro <m Monday. October 3, with an INTRODUC* 
TtUtY ADDRim by Mr. J. WAUllINGTON IIAWAIIU. at4 P.M. aaxiwiJUU 

A Praepeotaeof the School, and ftarUirr Infiirmation. may be obtained hy_penonal applloa* 
tluu between One end Three or by letter ntldiriKd to the Dkak at tho Huepiui. 


the LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

J- ■MUe<end, E.—The SESSION 1B81-88 will Commeiiooon Suturdny,October 1, Itwi. roTTU 
ENTRANCE SOllULAUSUIPS. value flW. Xl«, X.10. and AM. will Iw olftred for ooni|ietitiuii 
«t the^ ofSipleinber to new Btudeubi. Entrlcwun or beforv Beiitonibcr W. Fret for l.rr- 
turee and IRie^lal Practlee.M Guinea* in one imymeut, or ion Guinea* In three iuetnimciit*. 
Ail Rid^tandoti^ llMidial Apiwiiitiiieute uu free. 1 he 1to«ldent AppolutmentN onnalit 
Ftvd HoiiM^^iIeianelm, Four Ilinw-litergTOiirloR. ami Oue Accoticheunhlp; Two 
" Matomlty Pnplle al*o n»ldeSii ilm lioanitat. HiHijdal cntrle* may W made 
—-tiee. The lamdou liiwpital 1* now iii direct eommunleatlou by 

_ _MXmUO SWTT^jraprfea. 

POTAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLME, CIRENOESTEiL 

Aw Forthe ScJonco and l*rarllrc rifAgrii’ulliire. . 

For Intending LiM Owner* and Gocvritcrs, l.und .\ itrnt». survey on, Culonlat*. Ao. 

The R.A.C. Fnrtn.*MTroimding the College. i»U'inlx<'<l lann of aiHiiit MlO Arra*. 

-Tluj Kij-'lit lion, the J-.arl oi llUCfB. 


The H.A.C. I’wni.BMTHninaintf i;oiioge. ivu' iiixeo iiiruinmi.i. -.i.. 

UIWrmaaqr(^Mu<C<^|(fifoN(i 4 ^Mcar- riio KiplU llmi. the J-.arl oi UUCIB. 

For Fmueetu* m Co Jege ana FurmTLlit ol Scholai »1 iIim. Prleiw, Diploma*, nv,, apply to 
lOptUllOlPAI.. 



3‘miip^* ih Se({l|b^tl» Swtal P*la«rCoinpany’* 

In tSeUbeaiy, nentrl^iinUiia Court, Cryital Palace. 

F, K. J. BHENTON, SttperfamMlrwf Littranf Oepartmenl. 




A L V E H N 


COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM oommemSATueaday, September 37. 
For parUeulen, apply to UKgiAf iunnrtafc Secretary. 


ANDREW’S OaLLEGE. , gifARI)STOOK, Doriet, 


b 


WENS 


COLLEGE, VIOTOBIA 

UNIVERSITY (MANCHESTER}. 

SESSION 

JVfacAMl-J. O. GREENWOOD. LL.D. ‘ 

I..^DBPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
.|ProR J. O. Ormwood, LL.D.. Oemb., FelL Uhlf. 

ZoHm oacf CamparaUve PMMogy .. Wilkin*. M.A., Ciimb.,FeU. Vnlr. OolL,> 

J**® *«!• **- " 

Nagl«*i«noaope.SolP,”^ ' 

JerUy^ruienceaedl^ . 

OHentat iMnffungra . Fmf. T. Tlieodure*. 

AVenoA tangtnige and Uterature .. J. F. II. T.nl1cmand. B. ba L., B. (• 8c. 

Omnun Language and Literature., llorman llagm, Ph.D. 

AVw-Aua«l Jjrawtng . WUIlani W n I her. 

Hw'y ""«*• »• “«• 

ZI.-DEFARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND EKGINEERINO. 

Pare JfathematicM .f^^Caml”*""" M.A.. late Fell. Trin. Coll., 

Applied JfatAetnatict .Wf.'Arthur Srhuator. Fh.D.. F.RS. 

1 Lang worthy Proforaor, Balfour Htowarl, M.A., 

/'Ay«fo* .< Edln..F.H.8. 

... . (Prof. Thomaa U. Cow, M:.A. Eilinb. 

Chemistivauk MeieUiuiiif . Prof H. E. Kmiroe, 11.A., LL.D., F.R.8. 

Organic tjhemutry . Prof. C. S<-horU>tnincr, F.ll.S. 

/Prof. A. Milne* Manhall, H.A., D.Sc. FeU. St. 

.i John'* Coll.. Cainb. 

Potang . Proi. W. C. Wllliamion, F.R.S. 

PhyriotogyandllUtologg .{“”f!r"s!''’' OmbSW. M.D., 

Oeologu and PaUxontuhigg . IVof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.8., F.O.S. 

Jltuerubtfftl . Cbarlc* A. Eurghordt, Ph.U. 

III._DEPARTMENT OF MF.DICINF. AND SURGERY.- 
Dcxin qf the Medical AWaiol-ARTnUll GAMGEF., M.D., F.R.9. , 

WlMTEU SHRRIOK. 

Phgtiologg and riieluluffy . Braukeiibury Profotaor, A. Ganieee, M.D.,J.R.8. 

Anatmng, ItrarriiUnH and Praelical Prof. Morrlaon Wnbiou. M.I)., F.ll.M.E. 

OmitoTutwe Anatomy . Prof. A. Mllnw Marahnll. M.A.. D.Sc. 

C'hemutrt/ . Prof. II. E. Ki«‘w. LL.D., F.ll.S. * 

Orgtmic Chrmietry . Prt>f. C. Hehorlfinnu r, F.ILS. 

Mnlicme . I'rof. William Kobert*. M.D., F.R.S.. P.n.C.P. 

Principleu and I*racUer qf Medtctnc Prof, .loliii K. Mortran, M.D., M.A., F.R.C.P. ‘ 
f Pmf. F.dwaPl Luiid. F.H.C.H. 

Surgery .|Aa*^tmi^ lA>eturer, Fred. A. Suutham, If.B., 

Vrartivid Surgery . Tlioina* Jones, M.D.. ll.S., F.R.C..S. 

Pathology ann Morbid Anatomv .. Prof. J. IhY'schfeld, M.D., M.Jt.C.P, 

Su^ioM Pathology . Alfred U. Young, M.lf., C.M. 

StiVMBU Sehsiox. 

J*raetiral Phyehdxgy amt Jlistolngy llrni-kunbiiry ProfesTOr, A. Gnuigcc, )1.D., F.R.8. 

Prortu-ul Anatomy . 1'n)r. Morrison WatMoii, M.D., F.ll.S,£. 

Mtthrijen/ and JAHenwu iif H'lmen ITo!. John Thorbiirn, M.D. 

JlutaaeM tif Cliddreu . Henry Ashby, M.I). 

if'If, rifi JUt dim and ThtrapcuUc*.. Pnil. D. J. rA’ci'li, Al.D., M.U C.F. 

Mtiheal Juruprudenre . C. J. Ciillingwortli, M.K C.P. 

JJygiene and l‘iddir Health . Arthur Ilaiisoim', Al.D., M.A. 

Prurticat .Vnrlud Jiutoiogy . Prof. J. DreM-lih-IU. M.D., .V.1C.C.P. 

Mriilnl ttio-aneo . GoitrguW. .Moiilil. M.11.C.S. 

Ophthnimologii . jlavld Little, M.I). 

Ojieralive Suineru ... 'riioinn* Jotieii. M.Il.. 11 8., F.R.C.B. 

/‘rnrticnl Cheurntry . Prof. 11. N. ittmuic. 1 .L.l>., F.B.& 

JFimhryulopy . Pn>r. A. Milne* Mumhall, M.A.,D.Se, 

Polony . Prof. W.C. IVIIIIaiiuion.F.R.S. 

rV. - DEPARTMENT OP EVENING CLASSES. 

ClaRSC* eoodurteil by the ProfcMimni and T.aeturcrfl of the College and external LeelnTer* ere 
held during the Winter Month* In nearly all the Arts and Scleuee ■uljeet*. 

The NEXT SESSltlN' will eomnienre; In the McdUul Depurtincnt, on October 1 1 In the 
Art* mid J.aw, and the Srienec nnd Englnerring Denar linen t* on Oi’tohcr 4 | and in thO Even* 
lug CluMsc* Deparliiieiit iin (lettdHT 10. Cnndidateii for udinlssiuii must not be uudtw Fourteen 
year* of uge, and tlio>H* under Sixteen will lH^ required tu inum a ivcliininary examination In 
KnulUh, Arllliiiii'lle, and Elementary l.ntin. 

Piospeetuse* nf the Meternl DeiHtrtmcnbtnndof Entrance and oUirv Seholanhlp*. amounting 
In the aggreirale to alMint X1,aooa >car. may be obtained at Mr. CoiiviHii'a.Plcoodllly,and at 
oUter Boukscller* in Maneheater, and they wiU bo lorwarded (Vorn the College on applloation. 
__ J. HOLME NICHO LSON, HegiMrur. 

B R I G II T”“(r~N 0 O L irE G ’k 

PHnchml Rev. T. IIAYEK BELCITER, M.A.. Queen'* College, Oxford. 

Fire*Prinei/ni/-Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. ^ John's College, Camitrldge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, Seplemlirr M. 
_F. W. MADDEN, M.K.A.S., AMreterp. 


TSLE of WIGHT PIIOPIIIETAIIY COLLEGE, APLEY 

irear HYDE). 

The WINTER TERM will eommenee on Friday, September Itt. 

Full partlriilar* flroin the Rev.Caiiuu TEESDALE, llead*Ma*ter, or the SnOMTABT, The 
Cottage, .Melville Street, itjde. 


aOMEKSETSIIIIlF- 001 J. 7 OTE, Hath.—The CHRISTMAS 

TERM connneiieea Saturday, Seuteintier J7. 

‘ the ileal' " ‘ 


Ifoardun are Kcelvcd by I 


uead-Ma*t«r. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL.—This Foundation (a.D. 1603 ). Six 

MJloRlVomOxford.baieoiiinleto new building* In large ground*. Clhaaleal and Modm 
Departments, with btroiig ktalf ul Maaters, valuable Hniverilty Scholarahlp*. Thorough pew 
paratlon fur tho Military and otJiur Professional Examination*, and eineftll grounding for 
Buy* wliosc destlnatluii t* tlie larger I'ublio School*. WcU-veatUated FrlTato Stadlae and 
InUrmarics, Flves-eourts, rowing for Roy* wh«> awlni. 

School Fees, PC to AiU i ailvnntage* to tho Son* of the Clergy. 

Apply to tho Rev, E. Summkum, R.D., lload-Maater. 

pBEjpXRA'nONlbr the UNIVERSITIES, for the NAVAL, 

MILITARY, and CIV IL SERVICES, nnd for general pnaanlta, under the direction dt 
the Head-Master, tho Rev. JAMK.S WHITE, M.A.. late^Iaad-lda*^ of 
Military College, and furiiiorly Iiutruetor of Mathematic* at tho Royal Military Academy. 
Woolwich I asHisted by a large Htutl'of Ivotideiit MuHtem, Griuliiato* In llonour* ofOxfoidaifil 
Cambridge. 'Die Mlehuelnnu Term <-iiinniciiccfl ou Seidembrr 13. Appllrntion* for inioiliia- 
tlon 0 * tu CadeuhiiM, Exliildtiona, Scholarships, Medal*, Torm*, ku to be made to ^e 
Secretary. By order of Uw CouiwU, 

Royal Naval School, New Crota. August IMl. ALFRED EAMlEg , Secretary. 

^TmiNiTY^COLLEGE sbnOOL, STRATFORD-6^ 

■bt . **'’^-* *•«“•*."*?* RwloUt Graduate 

Muster*, two telitg swclally hir MtHtern Laueut^. Hpocial praparation far the Univerritie*. 
Army, and all cuuipeUtIvu Examination*. Exliibltlon to tho Uulveriltlea of JM wr allnum^ 
Jiinlur Uenartmviit fur Young Boys. Large Playing Field*. Qymnaaium, he. ae. Tern* bi) 
end 60 Uuiiieus.-. Apply tu the W audbn. 

COUTli KENSINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

„, 7 _Sf»_ll«reford Square, lilouucslur Rimd, S.W._’Dic SDNS of NUBLKMBN and OEN- 
1 LEMEN are thoroughly preiamul for Eton and other Piiblio Schools. CarrAil individual 
PiSplS.'’"H«,CMi^^ 6!'Kc3’'l^\‘qovernea* for young 

pTlGHGATE SCHOOL.—Tho Next Term commences Tijlesd^ 

.Heptember W.^ In the-Indian Civil Service F.xandnatton of thiaywar a PuiAl nassM 
dtrert fmin tho ^hool 17th uut of 31 sitretwsliil (^siididato*. and wu^itfor Greek ■ pd jffrf for 

8 clSluS*S*uVgte?iSr*N•PWly to R>« R®y.C. MoD^AbL. 

PINDEnT^E^^^ SiiBSox.-.fhrito; 

W. D. ALLKN.M.A., VlearofFliuten I Fellow uni. ffem 1873-1381, Tutor of Magdalen 
i*“ VMUKii. lb, UUV8B VUPILS, M tapKnAsToS 

hOV^bkDE PBKU.MIATORY SCHOOL (ne» RUGBY), 

I WRIQIIT, 31.A.a Into Fellow of C.C.C. Cantu..foemerly Aialataate 
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The Satordfif 9eview: 




^B 0 Rtn» 3 fE, OAKLEIOH PABK. StatKm on 0 . tt. B. 

' him MATIIKHIior viMMin<>lri for DAUQIlTEntl of QENTL^KM'. J^niBr ilftaohcd 
hoMeT;.Nl«« llrnlUiy ^don JProrenwnr*. I'uplli |iUk«q llaoowi 

^tlShrrfrf^y Inw alBoWf. Chri«tniMTown yUl open Ifeptcmbcr Wth, Ty 

ASHPOBD soiroor., KENT.—He<rrf-Afa»<«r,,JE.C.MUIS sON, 

ftn-merly Heholar and Prlieman of Qumii’i Collcuv, Cambrldoo. loine- 
time a MttWr In ChcHrnlianI ('olUvc. Very heellhy eltuatiun. Mww buildlnn emiUiib 
riloauilm um) anetar.bffl fnflrnuiiv. Term* Ium' andetrlctlylaeliulvo. Bjw;>al jireparauaa 
iat WS olwIeh. ^dJiunit. J^gal and A ft sHcal yni ll niluary, etc. __ 

TJ[OLMHsi)ALE*'HOU^^ BUR(iKSS HILL, Susflex.— 

Mr. BKYMQVR MeC. IIIIX, M.A., prepaNi IlUVB for the FubUo Soitaob. The 
MEXT TRHM begin* Beptrmher M. Pro«|iHitu* uii application. 


P EEPABATOBY SOHOOIi, Langley Place, LANGLEY, 

BVCKB. 

Mr. W. B. yf, COLLINS, lato Scholar of Jaaua College, Oxford, and for some time 
OompoHltlon MnsUg at Richmond School, Yorkahiro, and Hr. I.EONA11D B. 
KBTSEB, for four years AsaietanUMaaior At tbo Her. J. W. Uawtroy'a, Aldin 
Hodbo, Blongh, receive DQYB between the agoa of Rlglit and Foiirboen, t>i preparo 
tprcntnuioe on the Oluti ical or Modem aide of the Public Sclxonla, or for the Royal 
Kory. 

BOYS oraalsoeapecJaliy prepared for Junior Bcholaralifps at any of the Foblio 
fichcola. 

Langley Place Is n few minutes’ walk from Langley Station, on tbo G. W.R.; la 
fonr miles ‘from Wlndaor and two and a half miles from Blougb. It stands on 
gravel toll, above the level of the Tbamea. Tlio aanitary arrangomuuta oro 
excellent.' 

References and„fuU particulars will be given on application at the above addroaa. 

M^TtTuY SKUVIOE 35 XAMINATIONa^ 

Tban la a Bopartnient In connexion with DLAIU bOIHlK HCIIOOL, POLMONT 
BTATIOM. Ktlrlingatilre, fur ]ire|mratlon fur tho above Exnrninnt.ona. IluiiDiira gained during 
the put vrar. '. Thrrr ApixiliitinctiU to Wodlwlch Aeadcinj'. Hcvcnlh Place fur luiilon Civil 
Bcrvlce.kn. ag^^ynU ^VtiBnlara un appiloation to tbojll eau-Maktku. 

T.AKE HIBTRlCT.~The Kov.'tTsYeVENS (WranplerV^ili 

J-^^have a Vacancy for a PUPIL in Heptember. Climate suitable ftir a clelirate Iwy. 
Moimtgin and *ea air i oathlng, huatiiig, ttahing.—A dtlress, Eden Mount , tlninge over Hand*. 

a^’HOROUGII riUVATE TUmON is Ofiered, in a larfre 

^ Ciinntry Ylbuse. to a few (jKN'I'LEMEN'S SUNS (over Flftixii) who rcfiuire extra care, 
. ypr retcrcucwi and teniis, oddrewi M.A. Oxuit, Mill Bun k llousc, near M alvern. _ 

PREPARATORY SOTTOOL. AMESRURY HOUSE. Piipre 

Heath, SICKLE Y, Kent—ICcv. EDMUND FOWLF recelvea TUllirY-TUllEE 
BOYS under the age of fifteen, tu prepare ibr the Public Holiooli. 

The houie. aunounded by six ocrea of land, Is situated In a charming locality, thirteen miles 
from London. 

There Is avery rcqnlTcment tor a hlgh-cliuw Private Sc1i(m:>:, a cricket end football Rnnind, 
large Iron playroom, forming gymiinsiuin, fkc.. two Eton Hvon-courts, workshop, dry play* 
gniupd, anil« run of a third of a niilo on a dry grnv«l patli. 

The soli Is gravel, and nil the Sanitary arrangements In and ontof tho house have boon 
onder the sjieolal supervision of Dr. ALrUKii CAnraxTan. of Croydon. 

Every Edueatlonnl advantage given and many comforts offered, tbe greatest eoro being 
token of little Boys oa their first leaving homo. 

Great sneeesshas Iteen met with, eeveral open Soholurshiiis gained, and In no single com has 
a Boy failed to teko his proper place at a public school. 

Bev. Eouitku FowldIb well known hy his very successful series of Latin and School Books, 
and tor his Eton ('reek Header—written by special reriumt fiir that Sehoul, and iiuw in use at 
Eton, Uarrow, Mcrohant Taylon', fcc. Terms, from Mi to 120 guineas. 

C H, ROSE, M.A., of OonjDgham irousc, RAMSGATE 

* (tormerly Elevefiycare at Cheam Hohoon, will be Joined In iweparlng PUPTl.s for the 
Public^hools by the Itev. If. C. V, SNOWDEN, U.A, (i'uiiitecii years Sen. Assist. Master tu 
Bev. W. T. Urowning, Thorpomundeville). Uoun largo, with perfect sanlury grrangouieiits, 
andgeoande of ne a rly tour a cres. P rusmactus ou a pplication ._ 

OOiStH of FRANCE.—An OXFORD M.A., and iVarriatcv-aT- 

Law (Maioird). an extiericnoed and sneccsiful Tutor, residing in his own Villa, wliirh Is 
most beautlAilly and healthily s.tuatcd one mile ft-om the town of li vtres, nxetves SIX 
PUPILS in delfeatahealtli, who arc t^pored tor the Universities, Ao. fli^iust relvi-ciiccs— 
Address, W . IlMNCTK CitATaii, Les Busslgi iois, Hyt rw (Var). __ 

‘ /COMPETITIVE EXAMIN ATIONS.—BOY 3 carefully 

__ prvPAWil.—C afsbaiten House, Surrey. _ 

ARMY EXAMINATlONk—Rev. Dr 7 FROST and Captain 

JAMES, lata B.E., ro*commence work on August ty.-.Addrcss. 21 Lexham aordeiis, 
Cvomweli Jtoad, wT _ 



BUNEINESS. 

AT least ooe-fourth of those suffering Arom BlilidneM can 

oleoriy troee thair eaiomlty to tiia use of Spaotaolaa wparbetly' to l|ial!sa|ghc 

by Ignorant pretenders to Diitical Hnlenee. Mr. HENRY LAUBANCE, 

(Iiitleian, a Eiiilslelgh Gardens. Enstoii Hquara, London, out ba peraonaljy twit|jUiant^tolM»^* 


ifinmisn, s niiiisieign wardens, shnswii nquare. xjuhuuh, oh do iieraunaw ewmusswt'uiawa 
Improveu spertocles supplied daily (Satin-days and Sundays axeojpted) firbm Tan to 9wr« 
Mr. Laurence's engagements at various Initliutkins prevent Hnn nom MnijaanMalls eapA 
Biiltiil at any other time. HIr JiiLiiia Uknumot. Manchester Bautra. Lo nS oB j W., wMtww 
have tried the prlueipal opUoians In London wlthmit sueems, but your anBlmea suit mo* 
adiniroldy for reading and walking. Tlie clearness of your gtosse s r^oomoMn with others 
is really suriirlsing." Dr. Btuu, Cliclnutord.Ute Surgooa*MaJor EssaXtWMtes i/* I could 

not have bulievcdlt ptMilbic that my sight could have been so mucm impiwr«d and rsltcvod, 
at iny age, Elglity-lwo. 1 can now read tlif smalleft print, althimgh eulnrlnt firotn cata* 
raot un the right eye." Mr. Lauraiicc's uaiojihlet ou SpectaoMs, (jreejnr post, aontalulng twa 
hundred Testimotirals aiinllor to aliovifjucluding Dr, C. HrBMcUmSsOavandlsh fkiuartt 
W., (tonsulUng Physician to the Westminster Hospitalj the Van. Afchdafiooil Palmer, 
17 Victoria Hrjuare, CUttun, Bristol i Jiilm IX'ath, Esq^ j.P„ Mayor of Camnrlojia t John 
Lowe, Esq.. M.l)., J.P.. Lynn. Ptiyslclou tu H.R.li. the Prince of i ‘SorOMoe JamsrUca 

Jeltichhoy. ByouJia i Baron Oowleans.Calcuttai Major Brigbtx, TheMroiiM, BlixlonItne, 
&c. ho. EstabUshed Twenty •seven yean. Qonsultation free. ^ ^ 

REGENT’S PARK ROAD,—TO BE IsET, on.. LEASE, or 

^ ^ tlio Lease to be Sold, on modcrato terms, a aeini*detaehadrilBSIDEl|OB, la exnallaut 
couditjon, eontaluing tlirce large Sitting-rooms, Breakfost-room, capItaLBaaailiaut. Uvt and 
cold w ator Ui tlie tup of tbe huuse, aud gas tUruughuut. Book entrance flmn nroen. Close tu> 
Nt. Mark's Uliurch and Zoulugical Gardens. Seven minutes fyom Cbnik FormBtatlon Air 
Ulty, »i>—Apply to Mr. BBASO, Upholsterer, 117 Pork Stieat, CUoueeai^ Oetoi Jlegeui's 
l*ark,N.W. '• 

PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COkIPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HKIl MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTltALIA, ho. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SFECIAL RETUltN TICKETS. 

W^cekly departure fur.Bomtiay. 

Fortiiightiv departure for.Ceydon, Madras, and Colontto. 

Fortnightly departure tor.China and Japan. 

Fortnightly departure for.Anstrolia and New Zealand. 


HOTELS. 

RRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea anej 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. lAing estahlluiod. Suitri u( 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for LodicsaudOontlenion. Sea-WaterServIcein the Hotel. 
_ BENJN. BULL, Jlawiigtr. 

^POTLAND BAY, Tslo of Wight, near Alum Bay;—TOTLAND 

BAY HOTEL. Mngnifleent sea views. Comfort, with moderate ebarges. Jllllinrd- 
riKitn and iuuuia lawn. BraeiiiijE ulr. Excellent sands and irnmieiiode pier, uiiud anehurnvu 
fur yachts. Special Service, Iridiiy. S lu v.M., lieturuing Monday, 7 A.IL—Apply to Hiss 
FLKMi .\iJ. MonugcresB llutc of tlie Langhom llotcl}. 

------- - B __ ., . 

TLFRAOOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

Its uwn finiiinds rif Five Acres, with Tenuis Lawn. Contains 9M> Rooms, and Is "a 
miNicI Ilf saiiiiury excelIciicc." One uf the largest Swimming Batiu in Euglnnd i also Private 
Sea-water llaths—Every lufuriiialiun uf Manauvu. 

T 50 DBIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 

^ Crests, and Addresses, Steel Dios Engraved as Gems. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVF^LOPRS artistically Ilhimluated la Gold, Stlvar, Brouxe, toid^ 
Colours. In the first style. 

BEST BELIEF STAMPING, une eiiloiir. Is. per 300. 

IlENllY ItUDRlGUES, 43 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITHCS, tho ARMY, &c.— 

s. Mr. n. M. IIEWITT, M.A., rirrt Clu. VtueriJ Trlpo. (IM^PInl Clu. Mitral 
Boiences Tripos (jm), Assistant-Examiner in the lAiudun UnJvcralty.xvlII be prepand tv 
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:^F|l£NOU OOMMERCIAL TREATY. 

I T is liardly Wa|pth while to discasa the question whether 
^he -frenchliSovemraent had legal power to prolong 
the Cjptnniercial Treaty for three months after the Stli of 
Nortembtf* ^be oflicial assarance that they were pro* 
hibited f|Oidr%ntertaining the proposal was conolnsive as 
ftp answer* to the English request. It is equally true 
that Lora Gbantillb and his colleagnes were fnlly justified 
in reftt^g in: present circumstances to oootinue a nseless 
negotMi^n. It is by its own deliberate act that the 
FnmohAtion has precladcd itself from taking the steps 
which wonld render a new Commercial Treaty possible. 
Foreigners hare neither the right nor the duty of inquiring 
how fat the disability is irrcmorable. It is a common- 
plaoo rol#«in internq,tional transactions that no State can 
plead municipal law, which is merely the expression of its 
own will, as a reason or excuse fur dereliction of or, 
as in the present case, for an error in policy. The tact is 
that the discretion which is withheld by a recent law from 
the French Ministers wa.s purposely renounced by them¬ 
selves when they introduced into the late Assembly the 
measure relating to commercial treatioa The Cabinet, or 
M. Tiuaud, who seems to have had the cxclusivo conduct 
of the business, thought that the hands of the French 
Government would bo strengthened by a compulsory limi- 
tatipn of the lime allowed for discussing the treaty. It 
has h^herto proved impossible to convince French poli¬ 
ticians that English traders would in any cose allow the 
existing relations to expire. lu arranging bargains, public 
or private, either party is at a disadvantage if it miscal- 
onlates the ultimate resolution of the other. The French 
Ministers, not themselves disiuolined to moderation, were 
anxious to conoiliate the manufacturers and other Protec¬ 
tionists by an increase of the tariff, which, as they fancied, 
would he deemed in England less objoctionablo than the 
alternative of the general scale of duties, which is nearly 
prohibitfVq. They therefore invited the Legislature to tie 
their haud^ for the purpose of placing pressure on tho 
English Qovernmeut. 

The oonaeqilent refusal to continue the sittings of the 
CbmQiissroD appears to have taken M. Tibard by surprise. 
VhC journals which represent the Department of Commerce 
unwimoiully profess astonishment at the only decision 
which would not have been grossly inconsistent with tho 
uepeated Parliamentary declarations of the Prime Ministek 
^and the Pbbsidbvt of the Board of Trade. The English 
rv.v(|overn9i4lit had from the first announced, as an iudispen- 
H^l&^ble condition, that any treaty which might be concluded 
'"runst be, on the whole, noV more unfavourable than tho 
oonvention whic^ is about to expire. It may be assumed 
thy had satisfied themselves that no such arrangement 
^nld oB iwnoladed in the six or seven weeks whiol) are now 
jifeSt foy negotiation. The refusal of the French Ministers 
^|o extend the time proves that the Commissioners had not 
even approached Uk agreement. Under the authority 
• which hud been demau&d of the Ijegislature by M. 

Tirabd hinuel^tfaelterm might have been extended to the 
^ 8th of Januaiy, if the negotiations had amved at snob a 
ee to give assurance of a final settlement. It was 
MbMtse the Frenok Coopii^onerB were bout on obtaining 
, protection, ^irhicl^Aheir colleagues were not 

authoiisiM to oouoedej that ^^''liN^gation waa refused, 
e EnoUsh voonsequently dis- 

, or. 
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semi-official paragraphs contains tho cntjbns statement 
or conjecture that the newly-elected Assimbly will be 
more adverse to Free-trade than its prcdeces^r:' There 
seems to be no sufficient ground for aif opif^ which is 
declared for the purpose of urging on tho Enmish Govern¬ 
ment an additional motive for conceasioh. Toe reactionary 
party, which is largely reduced in numbers, is gduerally 
opposed to sound economic principles, whil^he l^p^bli- 
cans are divided in opinion. The extreme faction, whi^, 
in France as elsewhere, is hostile to oommorcial fruAo'm, 
lias not increased its strength by the result df the late 
contest. It may be added that at tho beginning of f^n^w 
Parliament members are comparatively independent of 
their constitnents. « 

Notwithstanding the disappointment which is^xpresoed 
by the Mini,stcrial press, it is doubtful whether the Fyouch 
Government really desires to conclude a treaty not more 
irrational than the last. AI. Tiuard supposes himself to 
bo an advocato of Free-trade, and some of his colleagnes 
theoretically hold tho same opinions; but thej^ know that 
competitors for office will bo ready to take advantage, jof 
any unpopularity which tho Government might incur by 
an alleged sacrilico of French interests. They ara perhaps 
also huinporod by tho clause in tho Treaty of Frankfort 
which secures to Germany the privileges of tbo most 
favoured nation. Any concession which might bo sold 
to England would become at tho samo time a gift to 
Gortnanj. There is no donbt that such clauses hamper 
the free action of Governments, thongh th^ are oom- 
monly, and not without good reason, iuserteiTin treaties. 
It is useless to stipulate for a moderate duty on the pro¬ 
ducts of the negotiating State, if similar articles may lod 
imported from another country at a lower rate. Low 
duties on Bordeaux wines would not bo acccmiablo to tho 
grower of the Gironde, if he were undersold by the uh- 
taxod importation of the produce of Spain dnd Portugal. 
Tho provisions of tho German treaty furmsh no valid 
excuse for a refusal to deal equitably or nConally with 
England. The favourod nation clause l An ov 
for ten years in conjunction with the i 
Treaty, which is not more illiberal in its 
any siibstituto which is likely to bo prov 
the hands of the French Government w 
1871, it has really suffered nothing by an^HLlities wlyclf 
may have been offered to Gorman comm^^HOne Sf thA 
evil copsoquences of tho artificial systonSI|r comi^ereial 
treaties is that they foster tho prejudices wkich indbed 
account for their existence. Mr. Cobdeh himself, thofigh 
his French Treaty did more good than ham, is responsft>hi 
for some of the delusions which now affect the ^mmercM 
policy of France. Under tho enlightened rule of KapoleoV 
III. and M. Rouher tho French obtained compensation fdr 
advantages conferred on themselves; they now, under less 
intelligent rnlors, demand an additional price for fToon*,. 
tinuauco of tho samo benefits. 

If tho proiCBBcd desire ^of the French government .to 
conclude a treaty is sincere, there is no reason why ike 
negotiations for tho purpose shoukd not be ftstititted at 
any time which may bo deemed oouvbnient. TBe ^is^ 
abling law which M. Tikaru induced tbk Lwislattiro to ^ 
fHisB only applies to the existing ^reaty, which wiR.apr 
qipirently be^l^wed to expire. .A new treaty mighi\^be 
ooneJnd^d in^882 as well as in iSSa,. Jt is Itruo that'tho 
co88ati$i or suspensiop of trade ip the inter^l Would .be 
th Beiiouau oM to both oCuntifieB. The sufieriugs which 
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"on, fiome ipUustrial commutiitice. ia« 
poBBihly inclind -thpitf io prottiotO c?)n-i 
ght pfnduoo a feclir^ of irritatiou 
Pi^gotiuiloDB 'difBcnlt;* Iti thtf menutrijlo 
UinHlllll^^ an auiipatccT . demand for roUilfaliljj^', 

wliion would tLltimaiclj take tke' form of proposed '^n-^ 
Jcrcaso of il^e, diltles on Vrctich vinos. Tllcre woul^, l;u) 
mnch atrmtoer^ ohj^|^%M>ii4 td'daiies on artiotifi produced in 
England wiiid|i;wottJd'nec^efiFaj Uy 'lMivo^ a protcclivo ope¬ 
ration. 'Only a f'adir^ilarj acqoaintanco with i^conomiO 
prlnoipleBJFi<j|b^ircd^^o distinguish between the respective 
efieets at 'ta^Swpa.^.^^xotift' .luxuries and on competitive 
prc^ucU.y4ji4*^|^g^^ win© would have no. protofctivo 
teaduhd^/nl^cKs, indirectly caused an increased 

^nsnmjijiipn of beeS^ A duty on silk^oods, or on Fi’ouch 
bran^j^^^Lich competes wit 4 English spirits, would, as 
ftir Ws it wtia levied on iinpifrts, contributo to the revenue; 
biiit'ii nt the same time inereaso the price of English 

silks Ijl^^ish gin, foi* the exclusU'e beneiit of the manu¬ 
factory^. it is ^for thil reason tlTat duties on tea, wine, 
and tir]pmcoJ|ih logitirnato as far as they are fiscally 
cxnedioBu^ Jjuties on machincry or on textile fabrics 


tlonse of Comi^oiui 
f fhird wbek of August. '*%at<to 4 ^iwof 
of inconi(l«>vor expendit^sf—eren tbongn 
and Sj^etbing ttore, haro^ a matter of foot I 
is dulrVdMc, aim'was really all that ^rd 
had to give the xnemjMra whom a eense of ( 
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cxpi^iontTi^ Jjuties on machinery or on textile fabrics 
trbmd ne^ Jariply ^laid to private persons, who have no 
otaim on t£9|||^tional funds. It would be inexpedient, and 
indmd ichp«tetic^le, to tax largo classes of French 
itbpo)!^ including eggs, poultry, rabbits, fruit, and 
vegdlf^os. The great mass of Englishmen will never 
submit lb anwirtificinl increase in the cost of provision.s. 

JfuL' j5kr.ADSTONE, as long ns lie directs the financial policy 
of finj^ttii^, will bd loth to discourage the importation of 
Froaek wines. ^Whon ho introducod, in i860, tho Icgis- 
laliob which was iiccc.ssary to give effect to the French 
Tivaty, ho persuaded himself, with characteristic facility, 
that, in alioapD^ing clar(;t, lie was not only pi’omoting 
(yj|jfiimorcia\^intcrconr.sc, but effecting a moral reformation. 

witho^ reason, ho thought that light claret would 
be wholoB^e in moderation, and that it would seldom 
be consumed in cacoss. Jlo even amused tho House of 
^pqmmons by expatiating 011 the advantage to be derived 
by maidy of oil work if they were no longer sent for pots 
of«Ht)eer to tho public-house round the corner. To some 
extent his hopes have been jusbitied by tho result. An 
innocent, if nut palatable, beverage is lai’gely consumed by 
tho middle classes, though light claret has hitherto 
scarcely* penetrated the haunts of drunkenness. An iu- 
creaso in the price of ordinary wines would be a serious 
evil, though the additional charge on costly vintages might 
1)6 almost imporceptiblo. That Mr. Gf.APST0NE’s enthusiasm 
for the cause of light claret has not subsided after tho ex- 
poriciico of twenty years, is proved by bis liudget of 1880. 

then made considcrublo changes in the system of 
luxation for tho purpose of facilitating tho commercial 
ii’eaty which ho then regarded UB a certain result of 
negotiation. Another reason ag.ain.'5t a Imsty alteration of | 
tho Julies on French wines is to be found in tho com plica¬ 
tions which might ariso in dealing with Spain and 
l^ortugal. Any preference which might bo Ijfranted to 
either country, l^hougli it miglit procure some relaxation 
of«cxisling tari|||L would bo objectionable if it caused any 
impediuieut tjM ae renewal of commercial relations with 
Franco. It i^Bll that no hasty fiscal legislation is pos- 
eiblo4|ll this iflKof year. In ouacting or abolishing com- 
zherA^ial treauHns in nil other important transactions, it 
^ Adas u’abiP |Bp bo in a liuriy. Thero is nothing to prevent 
the newly-elimifi French Assembly from passing any law 
whkih'tnay i*emovo tho dilliculty which was created' by M. 
Tiuaud. 


THE INDIA.N BUDGET. 

T he bankruptcy of India is a long time coming. B3 
^his time, according to calculations which seemed 
plausible when they wore published, sho ought at least to 
l^avo made a exposition with h^r creditors. As it is, the 
iliiancial^byss which makes the staple of Mr. Hyiidman'b 
L:crmon torn# out, now that it is reached, to be not at all a 
bad Bort.of place. * Surpluses grow thei-e quite naturally, 
though,iike treeiB on^a mounf^^n side when they get to the 
Ic^cl of tbo^iadf they pre apt to bo out down by unfore- 
Qcca war expenses. Tho nation that has np bistory natn-^i 
rally gives birth to the Secretary of Stato wholas no ! 
listeners. If Lord Hakti^qton to ^peak W im« 

pftnding loskiis, to hint at guaraftees^ the,; 


wa^ G^dqy bcittcr way of getting ttongh 
^opC itvJb^'i^biccs. 

'JNm qost of the Afghan war is li^ 


ntic aost 01 tne Atgnaa war is sa jiqipuping , 

tho making 8f the frontier railwa^sf it 
Into tho extraordinary fsisoalinlatioii whi^|bl|iM||^n '! 
months ago put the expenditilffl at abouJ^M^mm 
sura, Lord HAUTtN'oTOJir did nob ontor, 
it is enough to know that, under tfa#* Mtem. 
ing {tie accounts which has since bee^adonlafe^ iis 
impossible for sif6h a*mistake tea r6oai^ 
happen at all, it is best that a war 
the occasion of it. As regards othdVcio^^»Kp|||B&re, ^ 
the actual figures are an imp'drlanb elome^ jft jiM 
whether the outlay shall be incarrod.2jJm^HM 
known wlpit tbo Afghan wa^ would 
still have gone on with it. The policy . 

ment may have been right or wrong, ita^^'hot 

adopted bccaase it was cheap, it woulonot Jha^^.be^. 
abandoned if it bad been known to be dear. The Siedey 
has been provided from four distinct 
ordinary siirplases of the four years, from 18'^^^ 
havo provided nine and a half millions; tho FtHaiue In¬ 
surance Fund has been appropriated to the Amu|^ pf..- 
four millions; four millions and a half were taklO^h;^* 
the cash balances; and tho Imperial Treasury ’ 

tributed five millions. It was reasonable that India should ‘ 
give up her surpluses during the war, and as she will rei^) 
tho unexliansted benefits of the frontier railways^^^ero is ' 
no great hardship in burdening her with tho money ' 

has to bo borrowed to roplace the caslfbalances.* ilul tho.. 
Famine Insuranco Fund ought not to have been divirtqif 
from its proper purpose. Scarcity will not be staveTrl^ ojl 
by tho fact that wo were fighting tho Afghans during tho 
years wlioti we ought to have been making provision to 
meet it, and tho money which the Government of ladi^' 
could not provide without laying bands on funds sec 
apart to meet equally unavoidable demands, might well 
havo been contributed by England. A grant of**nine 
millions, in place of one for five, would havo fairly 
distributed what was, in tho fullest sense of the word, 
a joint liability. For the future the cost of pr&viS^j[(m 
against famine is to bo included in tbo estimated ex¬ 
penditure of the year. If any charge for actual fumiiio 
relief arises during tho year, it will be defrayed out of this 
sum. If ihei'O is no call for any such expenditure, the 
money will be appropriated partly to protective W'orks— 
that is, works which cannot be expected to yield any diijfct 
return in tho way of rent or increased revenue, and partly 
to tho redaction of dobt. Among the protective works 
which are first to bo undertaken ai*o a canal in tho Doccun 
and a railway in tbo Punjab. H is to bo hoped that, now 
that works aro to bo undertaken without refemico to 
immediate money profit, the tanks made under tho native 
rulers of India, which have been allowed to fall into rum, 
will have a chance of getting repaired. TboyAro unin¬ 
teresting, no doubt, to modern engineers, bat there i» 
good reason to believe that, if they bad been properly kept 
up, they would havo averted, not, indeed, the great his¬ 
torical famines, but some of the jccurring local sciu'citios. 
It is satisfactory to learn that tbo agricultural department, ^ 
which wuH unfortunately given up a few yeo^s book, is to 
be reconstituted. Ko doubt, if such a do^artment were to, 
attempt any sudden introduotiin of European methods of 
farming, it would do more barm than gij^. In agrtcal- 
taral matters the Government of India nas to learn as 
well as to teach. It bos to study and oomxttro iho 
traditional rales of thumb which are ifiost wloid by* 
native cultivators, to discover the scientific laws which, ' 
underlie thorn, and to modify the applmation of these iaws 
by the experience thus gainod, Aoministerod in ^hisr 
spirit, Uio Agriotiltaral Department m^ b^of thlg^tost 
possible valae to Indio. 

Iiord Hartingtom’s observations on the Indiaii cotton.^' 
duties will bo rarionsly taken ^ oimfirtnin^tba views of 
those who think that tho^ oi;i^t not .tp ba% both msddl^. 
with and of those whb tfiifik that they ought, to hh>^. 
altogether veogded, • ^ The' advocotea^of toAel 
have, howeTiH^he immonseyaavantage' orOr .wajp oppo* 




1^' 


Keview. 


nimM inU^ wliidh bavo 

. Kw^ imposSSblo, an^ihe maintonanqi^^f those 

muBin is disadvantagem'olike Jndia Ind Lan« 
igfi|^ira| there is bat one conolAion leoat* *liord 

1 HfiMoniDg. We hav^nr'seems, ingeniooslj 

tbpoaegoA^ one and the same pTo<$^, ^^destrogr^ par^i- 
4|^r native mannfhctnre and to of 

Bn|dirar sSil^. A duty which oombinos these^^posite^de^ 
m^ntRba^OTjPk loo soon got rid of. yfo retein oar 
ae to the i^priftfcy of touching these duties 
ot iByiwflrthe Indian nmnno'contained no more objec- 


at iKaiE^the Indian }{i^nno%ontained no more objec- 
tio^Ple|pl|fn; bnt there can be no advantage in retaining 
which ^s ceased to be important from the finan- 
^int of ,<|iew, while it has become useless to the 
gnthj t^ teQdnoen ax)d positively injurious to the native 
lattei^is forced, if Lord HARTiNQTOir 
nigM|PlM^ his ppsition, to take from England,. not 
thOilSnM ^ioh hh ^Rnts, bnt the class which 

ih^^i^iInlM is able, owing to the peouliari. 

ties jj^^ liiB iPBiffbto supply most cheaply. The coarser 
iy>rimHw^w admitted of duty; the finer fabrics 
• ^Mho result is that, as regards the 

goods'%Sioh flsM native manufacturer was ablo to supply, 
h^‘. hoif bpen driven out of the market; while the duty 
03uradeq^b^|B finer fabrics which arc especially suited to 
Ehtshsh japKinery. 


^ them welh Being what it is, it would siuiplv prompt thofe ; 
inspu^d with it to follow the example of Jius.. KiOSLSSti 
^nd express a large variety of opinions on a largo vnrio^ 
oi^abjeots. o . 

* ELEp*n 5 ot^;Ai^Al|teL, 

T he Irish lAnU Bill ht honio^^^VaHoaiji'bkatters of 
more or less inmortanoo abro^ haVe fiM some time 


Ehj^sh jp^S&inery. I 

‘ K>It isi^dip oommondahlo in members of the House of 

a to take au interest in Indian affairs that wo .nro 
to speak harshly of Mr. Fowler’s motion for a 
0 of Inquiry into tho financial and general ad- 
on of India. But a more inappropriate way of 
showing this interest could hardly havo been devised. It 
is not i^rely that, as Lord Hartlnoton pointed out, it is 
aptgoocrfor tho Government of India to bo continually 
bnt'denvdwith tho eKpense of sending over Indian officials 
to ^ examined, while it has at the same time to forego 
their .services daring tlioir absence. A worse injury than 
thia^ is tho publicity and importance which the oxist- 
dnee of such a Committee gives to tho crotchets that 
grow up like mushrooms in tho minds of a cortaiii class 
•f 'members whenever India is mentioned. A Com¬ 
mittee on the financial and general administration oi' 
Indi^ would bring out men like Sir David WEDDEimuRN 
in their most terrible aspect. Tlio knowledge accumulated 
in the course of a tliree months’ tour, and the ripe medi- 
<tatipn«evidenced by an article in a monthly magazine, 
would alike be at tho service of the Committee. The 
questions which such a member would put to the wit¬ 
nesses would be numbered by tens of thousands; the mino¬ 
rity report signed by himself and one kindred spirit—who 
would, however, dissent from most of hi.s colleaguo’.s 
ooncluBions—would make a Blue-book of itself. It would 
be^ interesting to know for what purpose members of 
Parliament who are eager to havo Select Coramittoos con¬ 
tinually inquiring into Indian matters suppose that the 
Government of India exists. It would bo far more reason¬ 
able to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the 
financial and general administration of England, because 
th# frequent political changes which tako place at home 
make it ^like important and dilficult to maintain a con¬ 
tinuous tradition in the pnblio service. But in India, 
except as regards a frontier policy, there is such a tradi¬ 
tion. Indian affairs are administered, not indeed perfectly, 
but as well as an unusually capable body of public servants 
'find St possible to administer them. Mr. Fowler seems 
-to suppose that a Committee consisting of ox-secretarics 
imd ttnder-secrotarics might with advantage ** go into ” 
^ matters connected with India. If the Committee 
oonld be entirely drawn from this class no objection 
n 0 bd be madea to its appointment. Its report could 
be drafM beforehand, and would certainly he to the 
effect |Waj^ as ^our Committee are convinced that the 
quostions teferred to them are liest loft in the hands of 
the siblled and responsible officials actually engaged in the 
goyetmnent of ludff^ they havo not thought it necessary 
to oallv^nesaes or to pursue the inquiry further. But a 
Sekat 'Committee would not be exclusively composed of 
^inembeii representing the official view. It wonld contain 
a lam proportion of memb^ “anxious,** as Mr. Fowler 
puts it, ** |o s^»w Ibe peopfi of India that the House of 
**^^6iMEimons is daeply impressed with a sense of responsi- 
««bigljr' towards tbem.'* If 4l4s aniiiafy were aooording 
to talre.^eibian itf people 

Is)^ Ww to li^ 


is really the most interesting^f 4plf^ stidie|*tw.^ janctidal. 
politician—tho progress and tebdenc^dt p6litibai'’<opiDibn. 
at home as manifold in tho by-elections whto^- opcor 
from time to time. Indeed, ffrom some chancy tJjHto'have 
been of late, till within the last few days, comparptlvplff- 
fow of these elections, which tTere rather than 

usually numerous during tho firsj^^ear of thoJiife,i$Pih1g 
Parliament. A slight and rather remark^lo instance of 
reviving interest in electioneering mattefl^ wR^afforJ^ 
by the carious defeat last week of tho Govefnmo^ id tho 
matter of the Wigan Commission—“the aA^'Cpnstitu- 
“ tional crisis,** as a Liberal member, in’^|£|t foi^ tha 
present dull House of Commons was a^MId joke,"de¬ 
scribed it. As a matter of fact, no doubt, tho totoryj 
such as it was, wa.s a cleverly snatched one, resuitii^ fro^n 
tho clannishness of Lancashire, the discontent^f Irish 
members, and a sudden and skilful whip of the relKhaht of 
the forces of the Opposition. But it showed tkat«> if the 
pres.sare of other affairs had allowed the Corrupt IVftO^es 
Bill to corao on, it would probably have been the cause 
a lively fight, which would not by any m^ns have been' 
a merely party ono. It showed, also, iiiat^ a certain req^ 
tion of public feeling lias taken pluco, as mightyl^ve bebo 
exjieoted, from tho somewhat inqui.sitorial pro(;|!edid|fB*of 
the varioQB Election Commissions, and from the results of 
those Commissions as far as ilioy havo yet manifested them¬ 
selves in the trials of tho offenders. Tho signal failure 
tho Bosfcqn prosecutions could only bo sob down by very 
sliortsightod judges as duo to local partisanship, it Whs 
almost an inovitable consequeneo of the revolt which such 
senso of fairness as is yob loft in England makes at tho 
prrsont raetliod of conducting election inquiries. That 
the Commissioners should choose certain persons to 
summon, and certain not to summon, and should by 
this choice ensure immunity from prosecution to the 
one, and render the others liable to prosecution, is not tlib 
sort of thing that commends itself to tho possibly obtuse, 
but freciuontly generous, judgment of the avorago 
Englishman, especially as it generally results in the more 
hardened and skilful offenders escaping, and the novices 
and blunderers being caught. Nor is it to bo forgotten 
that popular sentiment has as yet declined to rccogniae 
bribery us a crime, though it has ceased to regard it as 
altogether venial; and that there is a wholesome objection^ 
to the inamifaoturiug by law of now crimes, the criminality 
of which is not generally recognized. The case of Wigau 
was, no doubt, an exceptional one; but there was some- * 
thing of the rule in it as well as of the exception. 

*l'his little comedy, however (in which Sir Henry Jaues, 
after beiug canght out in his law and beaten in the tHivi- 
sion lobby, may perhaps have failed to recognize 
comic part), is by no means the serious election affair' of 
the dtiy. Besides the scat for Tyrone, vacant by irfr. ^ 
Luton's appointment to a Land Commissionorsbip, no loss 
titan five seats were vacant in Great Britain at the begin¬ 
ning of the present week—three of them by official promp- 
tious and shiftings, two by death. Ono of these was 
constituency of tho Elgin Burghs, vacaut^—^for the second 
time within a few weeks—by Mr. Asher’s promotion to 
tho Scotch Solicitor-Generalship. Tho second was that 
for Edinburgh, vacant by the rosiguation of the Lord 
Advocate on bis appointment as a Lord of Session. Tile 
third was Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s seat at Leeds, vacant 
by reason of his becoming what Lord B(I&£BERY rather 
omiuously called “ the lost Lord of tho Treasury,” Tllfe fourth 
was the county seat of North Durham, and the fifth the 
county scat of North Lincolnshire—both^ vacan<r:^by the 
death of the late members. ^11 thesO'**wore Liberal seats. 
Tho throe borough constituencies have already made 
ffieir choice, or rather havo Fad no* choice to make. 
Mr. H|||R1iert Gladst^^e, after indulging^ under the 
jMtrona^ of % warlike Alderman, who announces that 
fid topudlf to •devto tko remfiiiider ‘fif his life to the 
• - ’ * * ■ 
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extermination of the House of Jjorde, in sdme of the 
nrecocioas dogmatism which seoins to fdrm bis intel- 
ledtnal stook-in-tmdc, has beon returned nne^posj^. 
Hdiuburgh ha^ entrusted itself without a, contest to 
another very ^onng person, who is uukhown to pnblic life,^ 
bat who ha^ a respectable Oxford record, and who did not 
win bis spars at tho last generalelection against Lord 
EhCHO. Elgin 4ind its .satellites hate been coi^tant to 
Mr. Ashes. JE'pr tho irMro count}’ scats a tpmarkame difll' 
onlty seoms io bsv^^jbeon found in* finding Consorvative 
champions. Omthe eve of 4bo noniination two candidates 
who may fairly be called istrong, Sir Geokge Elliott 
and Mr. Xo^v*rI<ER,' prosenbed themselves; bat np to that 
eleventh hour it was not certain whether these also would 
not bo allowed to go by default to the highly respectable 
candidates ,who, with a proper absence of self-committal 
to extreme, principles, woo them on the Liberal side. 

Hdd this boon so ft would hajro indicated tho exis¬ 
tence of a V9jcy 'burioUB state of things. As to the 
artificially vacated seats, it might be said that the Gk>- 
vernment, taught by unuemfortablo experience in Wigton 
and Oxford," took care to disturb only those who wore 
quite safe re-election or of replacement by the right 
sort of man. The group of small constituoncios which 
was S# long Tcpresontod by Mr. Grant Duff is tradi- 
tionallj Lil^ral, thougli its most important member— 
P^rhead—lls said to have Tory leanings, which have 
hitherto awaited dovelopmoni in vain. Edinburgh de¬ 
clared itself in favour of Mr. Gladstone (who had vir¬ 
tually wooed it at the same time as its county) by an 
enormous majority Inst j^enr. Leeds is perhaps more 
dubious. It can hardly he supposed that the entire popu¬ 
lation of* a largo, wealthy, and not unintelligent town 
shares its Alderman’s bloodthirsty designs on tho Honse of 
Lords, or t^at tho inhabitants of tho cloth capital are one 
and all beguiled by tho honour of sending to Parliament 
a Prime Minister’s youngest son, who has a fine capacity 
"for indiscrifninate assertion. Yet tho Leeds Conservatives, 
who once hold two of the seats, made no sign, which, as Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone remarked, with the graceful courtesy 
which sits so pleasingly on yonth, and which he has more 
than once exhibited, was “prudent” of them. Tho two 
county seats are, however, the most instructive. Neither is 
what may be called a Tory stronghold, but both were held 
in the last Parliament by Tories, and in both the Tory 
candidate was beaten last year by majorities of no very 
deoisive character. The abandonment of them, therefore, 
would have boon a sign either of remarkable apathy, or of 
singularly bad orgauization, or of some peculiar cause 
aff^Jog the class from which candidates are di'awn. In 
all of these reasons there is probably some weight. Land- 
owners and great merchants—the only two classes of 
persons who can, as a rule, afford the expense of a county 
contest—are just now very badly off. The benumbiug 
effect of the defeat of last year has not yet p^sod, and in 
very few cases is the organization of the UoDservativo 
party vigorous and complete. But a goneral reluctance 
to take the field would not have been of good omen, 
©von if no merely party point of view were taken for con- 
sidenng it. Paradoxical persons have been found to 
maintain that the advantage of bribery was that it kept up 
a lively interest in political matters. The badness of the 
moans may have exceeded the goodness of the end, 
but about tho goodness of the end there can be no 
donbt whatever. A country in which individual intorost 
in politics is replaced by a mere acquiescence in the 
dietates of caucus leaders is a country in a very bad 
way. Indeed, one of tho very worst things about 
these new-fangled organizations is that they tend to 
ronder politics a mere tournament of Renaissance Italians, 
in which hard fighting is out of fashion. No human 
being can, without an extraordinary intellectual convic¬ 
tion, long take an interest in a party which will not 
fight. In h^ many persons tliis sort of intellectual 
conviction subsists must of course be a matter of doubt; 
but tho number of voters in any particular constituency 
who can form wifh intelligeuco and support with know¬ 
ledge political ‘oiuRions of ^ny kind is, and always must 
be, very small. Some means mnst therefore bo used to 
keep adherents together^ and of those means the moat 
certain is giving battle on every occasion when there is 
tho least hope of success. Nothing has . been hitherto 
more remote froiii the general temper, of Epgliskpoliticians 
than acquiescence in the domination 6'f a mere prevalent 
party, no matter what the opinions^ of that party may be. 


Nor can anything be loss dosiVoblcfrom ©ny point of view^ 
Tory or Liberal, fxoept f|ipm the point oPview of those 
who simply des^^ to desfbory as ma0h sis'possible during’ 
the time 'of aphtbv^rthan that the spell m t&kt Afiiithy 
should continue. It^ in the shook of dppocing forces 
thut heqlthy andAvi^rous political life oonswts^ itot & the 
continual qeting of a tedious and monotonoua dsama of 
surrender. 


THE POPE AT IlALTA. 

• - ' ‘>■1. 

TTTHEN the Pope from time to timSHi^imates throng 
V V his recognized organs that in oertam oontingencrea 
ho may remove hfs restdenoe frooa Ruuie,lUh6 menace i» 
probably rather an expression of legitimate' ind^ation 
than the announeement of a s^yioaif pnrimse/ In .former 
times tho abandonment of*the oentm sea^ of Latin 
Christianity would have alarmed the conBoidDMji of great 
numbers of Catholics in almost all parts Eate^; and 
even so late os the time when the tate^.Jf<^e commenced 
his reign, his compulsory exile might havp;'l>een ^Ug^ded 
as a cause of war. Through his own fknatical iiqpradenoe^ 
combined with unfavonrable circumstanoes, Pivs IX. con¬ 
trived Rucoessively to alienate every GoveAlmeht which 
bad treated the Holy See with devotion, *Witb good 
will, or with tolerance. He refused to rooognize the 
kingdom of Italy, he affected to regard the Oonstitn- 
tion of Austria as non-existent, and at one time he 
provoked the great body of Englishmen, who might 
have treated his pompons proclamations with contempt, 
into a temporary outburst of violent irritation. The so- 
called battle of civilization in Germany was psovoked, 
though scarcely justified, by the absurd decrees of the 
Council of Home. The Pope migfht perhaps Ix) ex¬ 
cused for resonting tho patronizing protection of France; 
but a statesman would not have publicly designated the 
Emperor Napoleon by the name of Pontius Pilate. Pius 
IX. could not have perpetuated tho temporal power, but 
his vanity and weakness precipitated its fhll. His manlier 
and more prudent successor cannot repair the mischief 
which h^ beon done to tho Papacy; but he will be well 
advised in retaining as long as possible his hold on St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican. 

While tho Pope was still a reigning sovereign, offloions 
Protestant advisers not nnfreqnently assnred him that his 
influence over the faithful would be increased by resig¬ 
nation of his secular prerogative. Since he has beon 
forced to submit to the result of their condescending 
counsels, ho has found, as more sagacious observers antici¬ 
pated, that his spiritual authority collapses almost as 
rapidly as his temporal power. Austria is united in close 
alliance with the persecuting Government of Berlin; the 
Subalpine King, as Pius IX., with feminine spite, delighted 
to call him, holds his Court on the left bank of the 
Tiber. Spain has formally disclaimed any purpose 
of defending the rights of the Holy See; and in 
France, which used to be called the oldest born of |jhe 
Chnrch, the clergy have lost all poUbiool power. It would 
be a suicidal mistake to renounce the seouijtj of the 
treaty or statute which is known as the < Law of 
Guarantees. It is true that the Italian Government h«M i 
culpably neglMtod to afford the protection which was due 
on the occasion of tho late funeral procession; bat it 
would be a poor revenge to Asigu the rights which are 
acknowledge, though they have been nndaly withheld. 
Within bis own palace and its precincts, the Pops is still 
nominally independent and sotereign. Elsewhere he would 
be a subject or a resident foreigner, with no claim to rank 
or pre-ouiinence except by the courtesy of the local autho¬ 
rities. It is doubtful whether the large revenue which the 
Pope derives from the contributions pf thl faitHfaP would 
be furthcoming if Catholic liberality were required to flow 
in unaccustomed channels. In the sq^called ages of faith 
the Popes who resided at Avignon, though in their , own 
territory, were regarded with diminished reverente. There 
is now no possibility of acquiring a Papal appanage on 
either side of the Alps, and a Pope Cannot afford to 
subside into the rank of a private person. ^ 

When the Pope or his partisans threaten a seccisten 
from Home, they foi^thd most part propose that he Obould 
establish himself at Malta; and it is ouy to uuderslland the 
reasons by wl^ich such a choice of residence might be rc- 
oommended. The people of Malta are, perhaps,' tho most uu- 
sopbisticated of believers in Homan Oathono Christendom. 
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Tlietr iMgaage, which, w a dialect of Arabic, seenrcB them 
agamit oommcnication with heterodox foreigoers, although 
they are indebted to their p^ent rulers for reducing their 
sjimh for the first time inta.writing. “ The island swarms 
mh priests and clerics of every degree; and the pious 
piaotliM which furnish the inlmfiitants with occupation 
and anmsement might by a has!^ observer easily mis¬ 
take for Pagan celebrations. The clenpr, who speak 
Italian as well as Maltese, entertain a peculiar devotion to 
the Holy See, and they are not unnaturally proud of the 
privileges to which their Church is ontitled under the 
oapitnlations by whioh hlalth was annexed to the British 
Empire. That the Boman Catholic Church is establisbod 
never been disputed, and the priests have addod to its 
legal style the further qualification of " dominant.** The 
eodlesiastioal Imildings and practices of the English 
heretics are supposed to depend for their existence on a 
toleration^ which would not be voluntarily accorded. Tho 
English Government and its represontatives iu the island 
have generally regarded the zeal of the Boman Catholic 
priesthood apd its adherents with good-humoured in- 
(difEerenoe. «Perhaps it had not been forgotten that, when 
theBopnblican Frenoh ocoupiod Malta in the place of the 
Knights o^ST. John, their profanation of the chnrches 
and their insnlts to religion induced tho inhabitants to 
welcome the English besiegers, who, not withont their help, 
at last cdimpellod tho Kreuch garrison to sarronder. It is 
not probable that in future any Catholic invader will bo 
able to appeal to the religions sympathies of tho Maltese 
a^inst the rulers who have always respected the snscopii- 
bilities of their subjects. Neither France nor Italy can at 
present easily assume the character of champions of tho 
Church ; and the Maltese also, scattered over the coasts 
of tlie Levant, prefer English protection to tho patronage 
of any foreign Power. 

The Pops wonld nevertheless not be a welcome guest. 
If he were to reside at Malta, the English Governor, though 
he would still occupy the Grand Mustor*8 Palace, would 
no longer be the highest personage in the island. The 
Boman Catholic clergy would delight in ostentatious pre¬ 
ference of their allegiance to the Pope over their not 
enthnsiastio loyalty to tho Crown. Tho well-meaning 
population would easily be persuaded to regard ns 
sovereign the spiritual potentate, who would not on his 
own account advance any territorial pretensions. Some 
years ago they submitted to a usurpation, which to their 
simple minds must have seemed far more startling than 
the subordination of the State to the Church. Ihns 1X., 
with his usual puerility, transferred the Church of Malta from 
the traditional patronage of St. Paul to tho protection of 
the YifiOlN nnder her title of Immaculate; and such was 
the reverence of the Maltese for the Holy See that they 
accepted withont remonstrance tho wanton breach of the 
moat respectable of their historical associations. As long 
as the Pope and his Court wero content with ceremonied 
claims of precedenoo their pretensions might be rather 
troublesome than dangerous; but it is possible that cases 
might occur in which a conflict .of secular and ecclosias- 
ticu authority might bo seriously inconvenient. The 
English Government and nation have had no reason to 
complain of the present Pope, who has on more than one 
occasion depreoated rebellion and agrarian crime in 
Ireland; bat his protests against revoTntiouary violence 
appear to be as impotent where some of the perpe¬ 
trators are Boman Catholio priests as in tho coun¬ 
tries where the clergy are the victims. That law, 
morality, and order are regarded by some members 
of the &inan hierarchy as trivial in comparison with 
the snpposed interests of the Chnroh has lately boon 
proved by Cardinal Manning's sarprising declaration of 
sympathy with the organization and objects of the Irish 
Land Lmgne. It could scarcely have been anticipated 
that a dignified ecclesiastic, by birth and education an 
English gentleman, would approve the oommauistic 
doctrines and the marderous practices of the associated 
* enemies of the English Government. The complicity with 
the worst demagogues, of turbulent peasant priests, or 
even of disafieoted Irish prelates, may not admit of excuse, 
bnt it is easily intelligible. It can only be conjectured 
that Cardinal Manning preferred tampering with social 
and political revolution to the risk of giving offence to the 
'^^makontent Irish who form the majority of his flook. 
Any other conceivable explanation of his coudnet wonld not 
be less discreditabie. The incident illnstratea tho in- 
aonvenienca of intimate relations with a Church which 


^ will always regard its own special interests as paramonnt 
to all worldly duties. There wonld be so'methuig amusing 
jmd gratifying to national vanity in the opportunity of 
affording a refuge ou English territory to a great spiritual 
* potentate who might .seem to bo rejected by all the com¬ 
munities which nominally acknowledge his’^anprenwj. 
If the case arises the Government of tho day may, perhaps, 
think that too apparent harshness of a refnaad wonld be 
more objoctlouablo tbafu the poasiblo inoonyenienoe of 
welcoming the illustrious exile. Until the proposal is 
formally made, it will bo prudent to discountenance a 
project which, if it wore accompHshech could scarcely fail 
to cause eml^rrassmont. The Povn still possesses and 
exercises the right of receiving Ambassadors; and the 
presence of foreign representatives in a colony which is 
really a fortress would be both anomalous and trouble¬ 
some. The duty of Roman Catholic bishops to visit tho 
tombs of the Apostles at limited int'jrvals would, if it 
wore tmDsferrod to tho torapornry residence of St. PauIi, 
and the permanent homo of tho snccessor of Sr. Peter, 
overtax the hospitality of tho Plnglislx Government. It 
wonld bo easy to multiply illustrations of the oonfiisiou 
I which might arise from the conversion of a dependency of 
I a I’rotestuat Power into tho spiritual metropolis of the 
I Boman Catholic world. a 


THE FUENOII ELECTIONS. 

iTH the single exception of Belleville, where the 
opposition to M. Gaubltta proved itself to have 
more sabstanco than had commonly been attributed to it| 
the French elections have gone precisely as they were 
expected to go. A large proportion of the ont^oix^ 
depnties have been re-cleotcd; tho Kepublioan majority is 
mainly composed of members who intend to give agonml 
support to M. Oambbti'A ; and tho Conservative minority 
is reduced to insignificance. The narrow victory which 
M. Gamdetta has gained in one circumscription of Belle¬ 
ville, and his relinquishment of a doubtful contest in 
tho second, sot at rest the question of his relations 
with the Extreme Loft. If the voting in those exceed¬ 
ingly advanced oonstitucncies had shown that the Paris 
Radicals retained a secret affection for their former leader, 
the action of M. Cl^menceau, M. Camille Pelletan, 
and tho other leaders of tho Extreme Left would probably 
have boon modified. It might have been unwise to go on 
proclaiming war to the knifo against a politician who had 
jnst been cboson by a large majority to represent men who, 
in so far as they differ from M. Cl/^menceai;, do so in 
I carrying their violeuco to greater lengths. The voting of 
I Sunday put au end to all uncertainty upon this head. It 
I showed tho rank and iilo of tho Extreme Left in as open 
j rebellion against M. Gambetia as M. Cl^:mencbau need 
desire. After what has passed, it seems impossiUe 
that a reconciliation should over bo brought about be¬ 
tween them. Consequently M. CLf^&iENCEAO*s oonrse is 
now plainly marked out for him. lie has to supplant M. 
Gambetta, and bo will have tho support of his party in 
making the effort. At present, indeed, that support may not 
count for much, since tho Extreme Loft is not very much 
stronger in the now Chamber than it was in the last. But 
as regards M. Gambetta it will be a united party, and 
amid so much Parliamentary uncertainty union is espe¬ 
cially valuable. 

It may socm that when so many of the outgoing deputies 
have been returned, uncertainty is scarcely the word to 
apply to tho action of the new Cbaml)er. To say this, 
however, is to forget the complaint which M. Gambetta 
has so persistently urged against the Chamber which has 
just been iu a great measure re-elcctod. In that also thcro 
was a Republican majority; the fanlt ho found with it 
was that it was a majority which did not know its own 
mind, or appreciate the conditions under which alone it 
could make its will felt. It was a Bopnblicau majority, 
but not a Ministerial majority. Tho deputies who com¬ 
posed it wero of ono mind as to tho institutions under 
which they desired to live, and as to the general direction 
wlkioh they wished tho conduct of public affairs to take. 
But they had no clear idea of what they wisi^'d 
as regards the politicians by whom publio affairs wero 
to be conducted. They wero alteruately satisfied and 
dissatisfied with their Ministers, and watched their advent 
and their departure with equal oomplaoenoy. It may bo, 
of course, that M. OamdettaS own attitude baa been the 
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oanee of this indifference, and that, if he had been w^fling 
to take office,'a Minibtorial majorfly might'Casily have 
been formed. Xn that case, however, it is Hot very clear, 
why he Hbonid so steadily hayetrefnaea not, inaeed, to take 
office, bat to assame the Parliatncntary pbsition which 
must in a .very short time have {Placed o:ffice within his 
reach. Ho w^ould hardly have been so bent upon altering 
the grouping of the oleciors had ho thought that, even 
grouped as they are, they could be made to give him the 
steady support ho wants. The fact' that only a vor^ small 
amount of now blood has been introduce^l by last Sunday's 
elections is not, therefore, as it ordinarily would bo, a 
reason for conUdctfco ns to tho policy of the now Chamber. 
In BO far as it is like its predecessor it will have no decided 
policy at all. 

There is ground, how'ever, for believing that many of 
tho former dq^utios will return with their los.son bettor 
learnt than beibre. 1'ho line between the general body of 
Uopublicuns and tho oxtromo section of the party promises 
to bo even less distinct than it was in the hist Chamber. 
In the first place M. Gamdktta and M. Fekkt have 
done tlieir best "to ellaco it. M. Gambktta has com¬ 
mitted hiniBclfto that revision of tlio Constitution which 
only three moutliH before the election ho had openly 
oppoBij^d; while M. Feuey's conversion was even more 
rapid. It is pos.siblo, indeed, that in this sudden change 
of front jV> Gambktta had the Exti'ome Left iu view rather 
than bis own followers; and that, now that ho has seen 
how iinjioMsiblo it is to recall the Extreme Left to his side, 
ho will give uf> tho attempt to conciliate thorn. On the 
other hand, whatever nuiy have been his immediate* in¬ 
tention, riie fact remains that tho majority of tlie Ltepub- 
lican candidates w'out to tho elccLurs wdth jVl. Gambktta's 
new programme in their hands, and that the result has 
thoroughly justified them iu so doing. Tho majority in 
the new Chamber Los to all appi'nranco been returned to 
support At. Gambetta iu gutting the Constitution revised, 
in administering tbe Concordat in the harshest possible 
spirit, and in subjecting tlie magistracy to needless, if not 
injuriouR, changes. The long di'sircd division of the 
Biepnblicau party into Liberala and Conservatives, with the 
consequent dissociation of Conservatism from impractio- 
able monarchical ideals, Reems to be further removed than- 
ever. In a Chamber of 557 members there will probably 
be less than a hundred non-llepublleans. The changes in 
the coiuposltlon of the majority have all been in one 
direction. Whorever an outgoing detmty has been 
rejected in favour of a now candidate, tho substitntion 
marks an advance in political opinion. A member of the 
Advauc'.d Left has in almost every case replaced a member 
of the Pure Loft, except in tho lew constituencies which 
have for tho first time returned a member of the Extreme 
Left. It seems })robable, therefore, that M. Gambktta will 
find in the new Chamber tho homogeneons majority for 
which he looked in vain in the former Chamber. 

This result will be iu part duo to the past errors of tho 
Conservative party. They have lost no opportunity of 
damaging tlie cause they have professedly at bear^ or of 
showing how lightly they value it by the side ot their 
own special crotchets. They have been Legitimists or 
Imperialists first and Conservatives afterNVptds, and in a 
country such as Prance is to-day to sudurdinate Con¬ 
servatism to dynastic considerations is to condemn it to 
certain impotence. Tho French people have made up their 
minds upon tho question of institutions. They are .^pub¬ 
licans, and they mean to remain Republicans. There is 
nothing to show, however, that they havo yet made up 
their minds upon the question how the Ilepublic shall be 
govorncU. The true policy of the Oonservativo party 
would have been to turn this indecision to account. One 
of the tew moderate Republican deputies who lins retained 
his scat— Al. liiBOT, tho editor of tho rarlcmcnt — 
says, in Ins address to the electors, that what Prance 
needs is a Guvornment sufficiently strong" to resist 
^ coalition of extreme parties, suffioienily master of 
itself not to run al ter adventures either at homo or abroad, 
sufficiently bold to take in hand necessary reforms, 
and sufficiently patient to accomplish them without pre¬ 
cipitation and without violence. In the new Chamber 
M. Kidot will, perhaps, find a score of deputies who conid 
havo pot their names to his address without inconsistency. 
Had tlie French Coiisorvatives been alive to their own 
interest these are the doctrinos they would have preached. 
Instead of this they have always been occupied in do- 
vising kow to fix on tho RepubUo the discredit o£ every 


passionate and unwise measure which has 
taken or 'advocated in its name. The organ of tho 
Legitimists j>rS iZli d^igbted with a ihe 

elections, beoanse th^ haik put an and to the artmoss» 
tbe retioenoes, tbe snbterfhges of those who <^1 thsmsstviSB 
Conservatives withoalra^ the same time oalUng theiiisiSvks 
Royalists. *That the Opgitimists will number little more 
than half the deputies they commanded in the last 
Chamber seeftis to the UnUn as nothinff hr the side^Of tho 
glorious fact that the Orleanists and the Oonsorvative 
J^publicans will be still fewer. This is not a temper 
wbioh is likely to endear Consolvative principleB to a 
nation which seems at present determined that, what¬ 
ever else fortune may have in store, it will not hM 
the Count of Chambobj) to reign over it. A Oonservatite 
party within the Repnblioan majority has to bo built np 
without any aid from outside, and, with the indifierenoeto 
politics which usually oharaoterizes the French peasants, 
from whom the main support of snob a party most oome, 
ihiB is not at all an easy process. There was a time when 
it seemed possible that M. Gambetta himself might head 
such a party, and show that respeot for social institutions 
was not incompatible with devotion to Republican forms. 
To expect such a transformation from him new wonld be 
to make too largo a demand even upon his versatility. One 
gain, however, may bo expected with some confidence to 
follow from tbe fact that the veiy large Bepublicah majority 
returned last Sunday regard M. Gambetta as their leader. 
Ho will hardly evade any longer the responsibilities and 
the sanctions which properly belong to the leadership of 
Parliamentary parties. 


PRISONS AND COLLEGES. 

J N the exultation on one side, and tbe apprehension 
upon tho other, provoked by the final arrival into 
port of tho big Irish ironclad, after its tedious voyage 
over chopping seas, the foundering of minor barques fa, 
wo fear, disregarded, however full of misery tho calamity 
may be to suflerors worthy of a happier fate. A little Bill 
which passed the House of Lords unanimously under tho 
title, picked up during its progress there, of Contnmaoions 
Prisoners' Discharge Bill, deserves a tear. The imme¬ 
diate cause of the measure was the fatuous violence— 
inconceivable even from that body—of tho Church Asso¬ 
ciation which chose not only to hustle into prison, but to 
soil up, a hard-working pastor, Mr. Geeen, for offences 
which the Association exists to prove are nut among tbu 
weightier matters of the law. In 1840 a Mr. Thokoqoou, a 
martyr to conscience on the point of Churoh-rates, found 
his release by an Act of Parliament which allowed tie 
prisoner, after he had suffered for six months in prison, 
to regain his liberty with the consent of tho proseontor. 
In thoir innocence the legislators of that day thought 
this provision amply suffioient, but the Church Assooiation 
havo now taught ns hotter; so Lord Beauchamp in his 
Bill proposed to drop that limitation. Bat then the 
pertinent question was asked How is Mr. Greek to be 
kept from getting into prison again if he shall decline to 
conform to orders wbioh ho believes himself consoienti^ 
ously compelled to disregard ? Lord Selbornb was equM 
to the emergency, and cut the knot by throwing the 
responsibility of future proceedings on the Bishop, writh 
a reasonable confidence in the average discretion of the 
Episcopate. So the Bill went down to the Commons, and 
was duly blocked when it got there. At lost, howei^, 
it came c n upon Tuesday, when there was still time to 
have had it passed daring this Session, had not an anti- 
Charch Radical of the clearest grit, by counting out the 
House, extinguished Mr. Greek's hopes of freedom for 
many months to come, except under the almost impossible 
ooutingoncy of a return to sanity on the part of the Ohuroh 
Association. So that body may at least enjoy its tlhrist- 
mas gambols in the consoionsness that it has done more to 
help Ritualism than myriads of Ohuroh ITnionisCii oeuld * 
over effect, whUe Ritumists have leisure to appreciate the 
tender mercies in store for them nnder a tSgtim of die** 
establishment. 

For the ffiilnre of the other Bill, which was to hart sob« 
stituted the Universities Committee of the Privy iOounOil 
for the two moribund and unsatisfaetory Oommissioni^ 
Government have only to thank their own proaraMstnalj^ 
and want of candour. As the measure passed the Housaof 
Lords, that Oommittee was to step into office as it was*-' 
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tilaft ATeij one imagmed—and all tbe peers,' from Lord are, as be expected, more' oantions in ^ allowing} 

OiUKVibLfi to Lord SluSBUR^i^ accepted the Gorernmental. ohanffCB tl^n the more popular bodjr.^ The collision wiyoh 
proporal 80 interpreted without demur. As soon, howoyer, as Mr. Bjsbbt probably desired to preoipitato arose under’ 
the measure reached the Commons, Mr. Bryoe, baruing to 'familiar ‘oondition8.\. All the .Gonstitdlions which are* 
win in the field of politics distinctions as bright as tliose copied with more or less arteration from an English model 
which he has achiered as 6ohol|atr and traveller, rebelled loonfer on the Lower House the cxolusivo control of tax- 
against his leaders. Impetnons Badicalism thereby created atioh and finance; ySt even in the original system the 
a diffioaltr, for the passage of the Bill through the Upper respective privileges of Lords and Commons have never 
House had been achieved by engagements which no men been airictly detfnod; and it has been oontended that the 
of honour could forgot. However, an arrangement seemed C pper House has the right, ns it certainly has the power, 
to have beeti reached by which two more Privy Connoillors to reject a money Bill, though not to amend it. There is 
wore to be added, and the names which were whispered less doubt as to the competency of the House of Lords to 
appeared to carry with them the promise of fairness, mode- refoso to pass any legislative mossuro which may bo im- 
raiion, and an equitable balance of opinion. U'he Bill properly includod in, or, in tbe tochuical phrase, tacked to 
was read a second time, and got into Committee; and not a money Bill. The little rift within the English const!* 
till then was it unostentatiously hinted that, under the tntional lute perceptibly widens in communities where the 
original Act, there was an unexhausted but practically Second Chamber has neither social weight nor traditional 
obi^ete power of appointing one more member of that authority. Somo years ago the Logi.slativo CouDcil of 
Committee than bad been named on its formation. This Victoria rejected a Bill by which the House of Assembly 
was startling; but it was a more nuconirortiible surprise to had provided for the payment of its members. Mr. Bfiliur 
learn that a strong suspicion existed that ibis power was and his colleagues asserted that the measure was simply a 
to be exercised so as to destroy that balance on the faith grant of money; and the Council replied that tbe pay* 
of which tbe understanding had been reached, while the tnent of members involved an important political issue, 
straightforward expedient of coming out with the third The contest was continued in many successive Sessions in. 
name was avoided. Not only so, but the Government varying forms, with tbe redeeming feature that both 
had been so much too clever as to drive the reconsidera- parties ufl'ectod to rely on English precedents. *A student 
tion of the Bill by the Lords to yesterday, when there of English history, such as Professor Pearson, might have 
was no longer any time for the two J{ou.ses to come to informed his fellow^.colonists that the English ConsfYtution 
an understanding.- The result is, no doubt, delay in the would have long since proved impracticable, if contending 
work of Uuivorsity reconstruction, but ibr that delay parties had insisted on their extreme claims; but the 
the Government, and the Government only, is re.spon- popular hinders ia Victoria wore bent on inflaming rather 
Bible. I than on appeasing political dillcrcuccs. 

__ __- - i The Governors who represented in the colony the 

j titular supremacy of the Crown wmre, with one exception, 
REFORM IX YICJTORIA. ' ncutnil; and it was scarcoly of deliberate purpo.so that Sir 

^ Georol] ihiWEN appeared to favour the pretonsion.s of the 
rilHEBE seems to bo an intermisBion in Iho experimonta Assembly ; yot ntiither scrupnloiis regard to colonial indo- 
-iL which the politicians of Victoria havo been for somo pondcnce nor qacstioiiiiblo conformity to the policy of the 
years trying as to the possible pervcrsitic.s of extrcnio do- agitators provcntcil tliiJ .attacks on llio mother-country in 
mdcracy. In that colony universal suJTrage, or the un- which colonists indulge with certain imj)UTiity. Somo 
qualified Rovercignty of the poorest classes, has not been patriotic orators threatened to put the Ou\ eunou by force 
able wholly to counteract tho sxdvantages of a productive »in board ship, and to disport him from tbo colony, lllie- 
conntry and a temperate climato ; but tho constituencies toriciil throats of secession only subsided when it was found 
and tho demagogues who nUcrnately led and followed llicm. that tho colony might at its pleiisnrc throw olVits allegiance, 
have, to the utmost of thoiv power, fought against tho ten- Tho tie whicli unites tho centre of tho Empire with its 
dency of the natural advantages which tlicy enjoy. In a dt^j^endencics has, since the institution of re -ponsible 
thinly inhabited territoiy tbo most valuable of all comino- government in the colonics, becouio so elastic that it is iu 
dities is human labour; and tlio Victoria Legislature has little danger of breaking. There i.-i sc.arcely a greater 
systoniatically discouraged immigration. Artiticlal dearth plcasunj ill uddressing seditious spccolios to a Government 
has been OH far ns possible promoted by the imposition of wliicU never iiitcrfeirs than in blii.^iphciniiig tho gods of 
heavy duties on imports, with the natural result of enabling Encuiii s. J n nritbor case is thci e any avenging tliundcr- 
a neighbouring colony, under u inoro rational policy, to bolt to dread. From impotent decl'iniation ugaiiist remote 
advance in prosperity more rapidly than Victoria. More and conventional authority Mr. Bjjuuv and his friends 
plausible excuses may bo given for tho lieavy and oxcep- were obliged to conceiitraio their power of annoj iinco on 
tional taxation which is employed for tbo purpose of dis- their local antagonists. At one time tho Jilinistor rcfiisod 
couraging tbo formation or retention of large lauded to }>ay the salaries of tho judges and tlio principtil civil 
estates; but envy and jealousy had at least as much influ- oflicors on t!m pretext that tlio Cimiicil had ii*jectcd a 
once in tho agrarian legislation of Victoria a.s any oco- Budget whudi was in fact cncnmhc! cd with a tavk. Mr. 
nomio theory. Professor Pear.* 50 N, ono of the must oxtromo Bkkry also ilcvistnl various schciiics for nmending tho 
of the democratic jKditicians of the colony, has openly avowed Gonaiitiitiou wliich ho had entangled iu a deadlock ; nor 
the doctrine that wages ought to bo raised to, or inaintaiued was tho Legislative Council indisposed lo faeilitato changes 
at, a high level by legislative measures, if the result ia not hy which it inigiit expect to acquire popular infliietico. 
secured by the operation of supply and docnand. Tho Its proposal that both tho franchi.so of the electors of tho 
dominant working class and its chosen representatives Council and tho qnalillcation of its lucrabcrs should bo 
make in Victoria no secret of their intention to pay cx- reduced W’as scornfully rejected by tho Minister, wbo 
elusive regard to their own supposed interests. It is true desired not only to diminish it.s authority, but to rc- 
that in other countries landowners, capitalists, or traders, lievo himself from all constitutional opposition. Ono of 
may have bcon equally selfish, though they have for tho his most audacious demands was that tho Council 
most part been less cynical in thoir disregard of tho should cease to be elective, and that it should be nomi- 
welfaro of their neighbours; but minorities are bold in nated by tho Crown. It wa.s, of course, understood 
check by the latent force of tho great mass of the com* that tho Crown meant tho Governor, that tho Go- 
mnnity. From the despotism of universal sufiVage thero vernor meant tbo Minister, and that tbo Council would, 
is no appeal. therefore, bo appointed by Mr. Beuuy hiinsolf. AlLliougb 

The most conspicuous popular leader in the colony is And his partisans often thi-eatenud bloodshed as the 
Mr . GaAUAM Beret, who has for several years been prin* alternative of compliance with their demands, they pro- 
cipal Minister. Few demagogues have sacooedod more bablj found that tho multitude which applauded their 
fully in promoting political discord and in sotting olaESSes turbulont policy was not prepared to engage in an uimc- 
at variance with one another. Ho has almost always cossary civil war. It is also pos.siblG that tbo tinanimous 
commanded a majority in tbe Assembly which ia roturned disapproval of tbe rcspcctablo inhabitants of tbo colony 
by universal sufirage; bnt many of his schemes havo boon may have exercised an unconscious infiucnco on oven the 
^waited by the opposition of the Second Chamber, wildeat demagogues. 

Legislative. Council of Victoria is roturned by tho As violence seemed to bo undosirablo or impracticable, 
hoIdi^TS of a property quaJilioation; and although there is while tbo Council was not likely to ooncur in uboli^liing 
nothing, in the colony which resembles an aristocracy, itself, Mr. Beeut foil back on iho paradoxicjil schcinrj of 
the representatives of electors possessing a competenoe inducing the Crown to remodel tho Coustitutiou whicli i<« 
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lild originally granted. The Connotl, pe^ps tlieeako 
of a trial, Bunotionod a vote ,.by wiiich'^ th6 AB«€||o^ly*made 
liberal provision for a mission, oonsistmg orMri Jnsii^'and 
Frofessor Peabsoi^, to appeal to the Home -Clo^aiTtpeat. 
Sir M. Hices-Beach, the Colonial. Secretary,^ juHi^nsly 
temporized with the deputation, add ultimately deStaredi 
that the extreme case in .wfaioh the intefvhntion dh^the 
Grown mighty perhaps, be allowable had, in his ji^gment, 
not yet arisen. Tbo delegates wore, thhrofore, advised 
to solve the question in the colony by compromise; and 
*it seems that, through a change in political feeling, a 
settlement of the dispute has at last been accomplished. 
]Vfr. BERBTand his faction found on his return that his hold 
on the Assembly was shaken; and, after a time, his oppo¬ 
nent, Mr. Sebvice, succeeded to his office. One of the most 
obnoxious parts of the schonio which Mr. Bbrey had sub¬ 
mitted to tbo Colonial Office was the outlandish device of 
a popular vote or plebiscite on occasions when the Council 
and Assembly found it impoBsiblo to agree. IDven in Vic¬ 
toria the virtual abolition of Parliamentary or repre¬ 
sentative government appears not to have boon generally 
acceptable; and certain novelties included in a project by 
which Mr. Service sought to solve the difficulty were also 
thought objectionable. Mr. Beuuy afterwards resumed 
office ; but ho has latolyibeon loft in a minority; and it 
il nudorstiJod that the Council and Assembly will agree 
on an arrangement involving the reduction of the franchise 
and qualification. It is not kno vn whether the supremacy 
of Mr. Berry’s party has been permanently disturbed. 
The Assembly which ho has long ruled consists of members 
for the most part of humble origin, of imperfect education, ^ 
and of manners such as those which have recently been 
obtruded on the notice of the House of Commons. It is 
possible that such a legislative body may become tired of 
a once favourite loader, and the fall of Mr. Bebut would 
be an mimixed advantage to tho colony. His successors 
may perhaps be less ambitious and loss active in devising 
.-and perpetrating mischief, and it is possible that through the 
.^example of New South Wales soundor economic views may 
gradually supersede tho existing delusions. If the Council, 

’ in consequence of the proposed change in its constitution, 
acquires additional power, a wholesome chock may bo 
imposed on the caprices and blunders of universal suffrage. 
Tho Imperial (iovorument may congratulate itself on tho 
practical independence of a colony which would probably 
rebel against any external control. 


FIRST FRUITS OF THE LAND BILL. 

I T was perliaps natural that Sir Richard Cross, speak¬ 
ing to tho Lancashire farmers on Wednesday, should 
decline to say more than he could help, alleging the 
intolerable amount of talk which ho had lately had to 
submit to, and tho satiety of speech which had conse¬ 
quently come upon him. But if tho late Homo Secretary 
could find nothing to say about agricultural ilCpression 
except to congratulate the farmers of the North on tho 
advantages of their position as compared with tho farmers 
of the South, and to pay farmers generally a well-deserved 
compliment on tho stout heart with which they have met 
the stiff’ hill of their troubles, others have not been 
so reticent. Mr. Gladstone’s guarded, but significant, 
acknowledgment of the importance of the English land 
question has been taken as a cue by his supporters in 
tho press, and they have begun to enlarge on the neces¬ 
sity of Land Reform if the farmer is to get over his 
woes. It is, perhaps, rather amusing to remember how 
.short a time has passed since these same persons were 
elaborately reassuring halting supporters of the Irish 
Land Bill by pointing out that the cases of England 
and Ireland were so different that nothing that was 
^done in the one case conld by any possibility be taken as 
a precedent in regard to the other. The passage of the 
jneaeure has done away with the necessity of this argu¬ 
ment, and it is conveniently forgotten. It is discovered 
that the cases of England and Ireland are very mnoh alike. 
The English tenant, like the Irish tenant, complains that 
he cannot got along, and the obvious way to help him to 
get along is in some way to cut him a comfortable slice out 
of his landlord’s property rights, if not exactly out of his 
landlord’s property. Indeed, with a fertility of resouroe 
which is not altogether common, the very aigument that 
was used most strenuously for the advantage of the 
Irish tenant is now being used, with a ** not ** taken 


ontof'it, fof the benefit of the English tenant. It 
oontetided that the Irish landlord's rights must be out down 
because he does not make the koproveroents; it is now non- 
tended that the English landlord’s rights most be eat 
down because he does- ** A farm improyed virtn%l)tp 
** orated by another’s Ci||pital offers no teoaptatiQfi to a 
** tenant to cultivate it at a loss.” It it pertain^ true that 
a farm, no matter how it be improved^ or vinbni^y Ofnsited, 
offers very little temptation to any one to onlUvata it at a 
loss; but the conolusion intended to be drawn, at least 
logically, from this remarkable premiss, does ndt appear. 
Unless, indeed, it be contended, as some people woqiaiutre 
liked to contend in tho Irish matter, that toe higher t^e 
rent the tenant has to pay, the greater bis grievanoe, 
whether the money represents money’s worth or whether 
it does not. 

Tbo immediate oooasion for these onrious specimens of 
reasoning has apparently been a reported meeting of a 
cousidcrable number of Abordeensbire farmers, who have 
demanded alterations in the Land Laws and the condition 
of land tenure. It may be observed, and all who .know 
anything of Scotch farming will endorse the observation, 
that from no class of agricultnrists could any snob demand 
come with wurso grace. Scotch farmers, and especially 
farmers in the East of Scotland, have as nearly their own 
way with other people’s property as the rosioenoe of any 
rights of property in tho actual qwner will allow. Their 
regulation nineteen years’ leases are long enough for them 
to outlive any ordinary series of bad seasons and to got 
out of tho land every farthing which, with any skill or 
judgment, they have pot into it—a process of recovery, 
not to say exhaustion, which, unless they are belied, they 
very rarely fail rigorously to carry out. Their rents are 
seldom high, for tho competition of solvent tenants is 
not very grout, and few landlords are rash onongh to 
hand over their land for so long a term of years to a 
tenant who is not pretty notoriously solvent. They are 
freely compensated by law for some damages against 
which in England tho tenant would have little redress 
unless from the bounty of his landlord. In oertAin 
districts, and in oonsoqaende of the competition of the 
banks for custom, tho smaller farmers are indeed danger, 
ously fur gone in credit, but that has nothing to do with 
tho landlords. Lastly, the old grievance of hypothec has 
ceased to trouble them. If, therefore, Scotch farmers 
cannot got on, and demand, as these farmers are said to 
do, a general revaluation of rents, their demand amounts 
to neither more nor less than a simple demand for the 
redistribution of property. It would be exactly as reason¬ 
able for them to meet together and demand legislative 
interference to make the banks reduce their rate of in. 
terost. Tho landlord lends the land to the farmer to culti* 
vate, the bank lends him the capital to cultivate it with, 
and the iutorferonco with tho amount charged by both 
for iho accommodation is on exactly tho same footing. 
In the Irish case tho fortunate discovery of the joint- 
proprietorship of the occupier helped tho innovators out 
of ibis difficulty. But, putting tho Highlands aside, even 
Radical invention may well slirink from attempting a 
similar find in England or Scotland. 

It is, however, rather interesting to consider the attitndo 
of the less extreme English Radicals towards these de¬ 
mands. They have not yet gone so far as to advocate the 
compulsory lowering of rent. It is from the Land Laws 
that the farmer may, according to them, be justly relieved. 
Now this expression—the Land Laws—freqnently as it is 
used, is, for the most part, used without the least self- 
oxaminution us to its meaning, and the knowledge of that 
meaning possesBed by the speaker. If it weYe said that 
there were no Land Laws in England, the statement would 
doubtless bo too sweeping; but it is certain that the legal 
provisions whioh even remotely affect the ooonpier of land 
are extremely few; and it is eqnaUy certain that their 
effect is grossly exaggerated. The intricao^ of titleSi the 
custom of primq^nitare, the existence of life-estates, the 
absence of seenrity to the tenant for his- improvement^ 
and tho law of distress, pretty nearly sum np the list as it 
is presented even by the most industrioos advoeates of 
reform. Of these the law of distress is admitthdlj rather 
a sentimental'than a practical grievanoe, inasmuch as 
landlords are not in general lunatics, and axe.exceedingly^ 
unlikely, in their own interest, to distrain when thej^ eaa 
possibly avoid it Except the reckless demagognea who 
speak of primogeniture as if there wore a law enjoining 
upon evexy landowner to leave his land to his eldest son. 
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ao one affecU to see in that cnatom anything but the carry¬ 
ing out by the law, in a oaaedf presumable oveniight, what, 
by an equal presumption, was the owner's intention. Few 
Oeojplo are less likely to rejoice in the intricacy of titles tjian 
lanolords theniRelve^; and, if any ene would point out a way 
to solve the difficulty, which no one has yet done with any 
sncoei^B, it is scarcely likely that opposition would come from 
them. Compensation to the tenant for improvements made 
judiciously, and with his landlord's consent, is already 
xeeegnisea in exactly tho same way as primogeniture or 
lifb^^tenure is recognized—that is to say,- porraissively. 
There is, therefore, nothing left but the actual prohibition 
of life-tenure; and if any one with an actual knowledge of 
the subject seriously, and not for a mere political purpose, 
argues that this would counteract the ofFects of Imil 
seaShns, foreign competition, altered modes of life on 
the part of all classes, emigration, concentration of the 
population in towns, oxhnastion of the soil, and all the 
rest of tho conditions which make against tho fiirmcr, 
his faculty of persuading himself of what ho wishes to 
believe may bo admired at the expense of his reason¬ 
ing powers. A more singular specimen of tho Mom son’s 
pill remedy has rarely been known oven in Radical 
programmes. It is supposed that, if limited owner¬ 
ship were abolished, owners would sell part of their 
land in order to improve tho rest; it is supposed 
that in this oaso the price of land would fall; it is sup- 
posed that, if the price of laud fell, small and moderately 
large capitalists wonld hasten to invest in it, and would 
not, as in such cases tlu^y have invariably <lone, raclcrrnt 
their pnrehases, but wonld cultivate thorn themselves. 
Against every one of those hypotbosos cause of the 
gravest kind can be shown; and yet, if all of thorn wore 
granted or proved, agricultural prosperity would not 
necessarily or even probably follow. Yet this is all 
which tho more moderate aspirants after ** free land" 
have to promise to those who listen to thorn. Consider¬ 
ing the amount of interferenco with property, custom, 
and society which the programme involves, it could 
scarcely be more modest in the corresponding advan¬ 
tages which, even on its own showing, it offers. The 
agitation, tho beginnings of which have boon so fondly 
welcomed in certain quarters, will, no doubt, bocomo more 
enterprising in time; and something not much less re¬ 
markable than tho discovery of the Irish tenant's property 
in his holding may, after all, reward ingenuity before 
long. Thoro are indications that the farmers may after 
all be left in tho lurch by tlieir Radical friends, whose in¬ 
novations w'ould then be directed to acquiring the sup¬ 
port of the more numerous and less intelligent clavg of 
labourers. 


EdYPT. 

T he Report of tho Egyptian D.ilra recently published 
is full of interesting matter, both as I'cgards tlie vast 
estates managed by the Council of the fJaim under tho 
control of the Government, and on account of the light 
thrown by it on the genei'al state and prospects of Egypt. 
Much space is necessarily taken up with an account of tlio 
long scries of legal and provincial difllcultics which have 
just boon brought to an end by tho provi8ion.% of the Law 
of Liquidation and the iiiLerveiition of tho Govornmont. 
Kow, for the first time in its mournful and tangled history, 
the Daira has a clear start, is freed from emhurrasHinent, 
and can fairly show tho results of tho joint management 
of natives and foreigners. In one w-ay, however, tho 
Daira stands by itself, for it is principally occupied with 
the production of sugar, and sugar is^ not an ordinary, 
nor is it a natural, product of E^^ pt. The climate is not 
hot enough for the oane to give its full yield. Still, 
sugar realizing good prices in tlio European market may 
bo grown there, and is grown on tho Daira lauds. The 
general resnll: if a normal year is taken, and no expondi- 
tnre is brought into account beyond that which tho enter¬ 
prise, if free from debt and litigation and well managed, 
ought to have thrown on it, shows incomings and ont- 
g^gs which balance each other so nearly that a very 
fKfling deficit need not be noticed. In rontid figures 
it mhy be stated that ‘the Daira has an income of 
1,200,bool., and that it is worked at a cost of 50 per 
cent. Out of the 6oo,oooZ. thus remaining, no loss 
than 230,000!. is paid ibr taxes to the Goveimmeut, 
and nothing could show tho natural wealth of Egypt in a 


moi^st^ikiaig way than that <jhltivators can ouUivate to a 
profit sciid y'ot hand over a fifth of the gross produce to the 
State. remaining 370,000/. suffices to pay 4 per 

ceut.'^ tjs jfhe bondholders. This is a very small return, but 
the J^ital on which interest has to he paid was wildly 
mampulatod by the late Khedive, and is very largely in 
excess ofi^what was necessary to put the undertaking in 
working order. Even if tho estates of tho Daira had to 
bo bought at th^ greatly advanced prices which land in 
Egypt now commands, while the sugar factories were 
established with proper skill and fsconomy, tho return on 
the capital employed w'ould be at leant double what it is 
at present. How much iho price of laud has recently 
advanced tho Daira has itself lately proved to its great 
arivantage. It has iiumcroas outlying estates which it 
cannot itself manage proper!3', and portions of which it 
is selling off as opportunity olTors, It only sells in 
small lots suited to tho occupation of tho inhabitants 
of contiguous villages, and it finds that thero arc 
always villagers ready to buy who pay ready money, 
and never give less than the capital represented by an 
income of 5 per cent. Tho villagers, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, generally borrow the money they pay; but the vast 
amount of foreign cajiital roceiTtly pourod injjo Egyp^ 
enables* them to borrow at a rato sufficiently low to make 
their vonturo profitable. Tho eagerness of the cultivator 
to make use of all tho land he can get hold of, and also 
the obstacles which he lias to encounter, are also shown 
by the recent history of some of tho lauds of the Daira in 
Lower Egypt. Those lands, which had long been lying 
idle, were lot to poasants, wlio were to reclaim them, and 
were for some years to pay a very low rent. There were 
numbers who caught eagerly at tho offer, and began, with 
high hopes and much energy', their liuinblu operations. 
Rut the Government immediately imposed taxes, before 
the land bad begun to yield any return; and these taxes 
were so high that the cultivators had to throw up their 
land in despair. Sooner or later tho Government will see 
that it is thus killing its golden goose, and tliat it is de¬ 
priving itself of revenuo that would flow in if taxes were 
imposed with more prudence and moderation. But tho 
habit of taxing blindly, so as to get something ont of 
everybody, whether it can or cannot be paid without ruin 
to the taxpayer, is so iiigniined in Egyptian Governors of 
all ranks that it will be long before the needs of the 
(iovorniucnt are supplied in the way most advantageous to 
those who supply them and to the Govcrnniout itself. 

Tho Report of Mr. Coou'sox, tho English Consul at 
Alexaudi'in, tidls the sartio story lor tho country^ at large of 
tlio rapidly increasing prosperity of Egypt, and at tho 
same time it shows how this prosperity may have its 
results diminiKhcd by bad seasons, to which Egypt is as 
liable as countries witli a Jess fiivoiinible climate. The 
sugar-canes on tho Daira estates were nipped last 3 ear by 
a frost .severe beyond nil Egyptian experience. This was 
a rare calamity; but Egypt is always exfiosod to tho evils 
attendant on tho rise of tho Nile lieing too groat or too 
small. Owing to tho unfavourablo weather and to a low 
Nile many of tho high lands failed to produce a wheat 
crop last 3'oar, and tho total export of wheat wa.s 25 per 
cent, less than in 1879. Tho cotton, too, was 16 per cent. 
Joss than in the year boforo, and of inicrior quality. But, 
on tho other hand, owing to the oasj circumstances of tho 
cultivators and their desire to hold stock, the crop of i88o 
oaino very late to market, and tho stock in store was 
largor than in any jirovious year. That the peasants 
should bo able to hold their cro[) and wait for a rise in the 
market is a more significant proof of their growing com¬ 
fort than a larger amount to export could have been, as 
that might have been merely duo to tho chances of the 
season. Thu total value of Egyptian exports amounted 
to upwards of thirteen millions sterling, falling short 
by about half a million of the total for 1879. Tho 
direction of Egyptian trade is shown by tbo fact that 
more than throe-fourths of tho exports woro to Eng- 
land, and more than half ol' tho totivl imports of Egypt 
came from England. The imports of 1880 largely ex¬ 
ceeded those of 1879, and Egypt was able to pay for tho 
excess, although she had not more, but rather less, to 
export, partly because the iutcrosb payable on the debt to 
foreigners was considerably reduced, and partly beoauso 
foroiguers provided her with the money that was wanted. 
The increase of imports was, to a large degree, in coal, 
iroD^ and maohinery needed for the purposes of agricultural 
improvement, and the purchases of machinery woro mainly 
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the various banking establishmonts which have.rapidly 
sprung np, and supply so much capital that the com¬ 
petition is now to find borrowers, mjt lenders. A very 
considerable increase ini the consumption of cotton and 
woollen goods, sappliod, the former hTtoost whdlly by 
iilngland, and the latter princip>Ll]y by Austria^ indicates 
that the population is able to clothe itself better as it gets 
on in the world. That Austria should' be able to eclipse 
England in providing woollen clothing for Egyptian 
labourers is deserving of notice; but it is not only in 
woollen goods that imports from Austria ni'o increasing, 
the total having doubled itself in four years. From Italy 
Egypt has taken little more than a fourth of what she has 
taken from Austna, and the exports to Italy last year 
were only half what they were for the year before. The 
trade of France with Egypt, though vastly inferior to that 
of England, Komewhat surpasBos that of any other country 5 
and, although the joint protoctenite of Eugland and Fi ance 
is justified by political and not by commoreial reasons, it 
is not without importance that the two protecting uaiious 
take the load in the commerce of Egypt. 

While in this way the reports both of the Daira and 
.of Mr. tJooKsoN show that Egypt is growing rich, there 
is good ground for anticipating that Egypt m&y grow 
much richer as time goes on. It is a country in 
which public money judiciously expended ought to pro¬ 
duce largo rotariis. Fertilo as Egypt is, tliere arc 
large tracts which might bo made much moro fertile, 
or which now lie waste and might bo reclaimed, with 
an extended system of irrigation. Tho main eslate of 
the Duira, for example, is travorsod by a cunal which 
is at present very imperiV-ct and confers few of t.ho ad¬ 
vantages on tho cultivators which it was constructed 
to give them. Like most of tho undertakings of the 
late Khedive it had a magnificent beginning, but was 
never more than half carried out. If tho canal could be 
properly finished the revenues of tho Daira might bo 
largely increased, and unless the canal is finished there is 
very little probability that good management can do more 
than keep iheso revenues at abont their present level— 
sometimes higher in good seasons and sometimes lower in 
bad seasons. Tho • Government has recently promised 
that with the first money at iis command it will do what 
is necessary for the canal, and the Govornmoiit may 
reasonably expect to have money at its command before 
Jong. The revenues now do moro than provide for the 
ordinary administration and for tho service oJ‘ the debt. 
Wc arc taken into tho region of politics if wc ask how long 
this happy state of things is likely to continue. It will be 
maintained a.s long us the joint pjotcctoratc works, and 
works well. It will cease, or, at any rate, its course will 
be arrested, if there is any serious hitch in tho working of 
tho protectorate; and this hitirh nuty come either from an 
iutorruption of the friendly relations of England and Franco, 
or from an attempt on the part of tho ruler of Egypt, who¬ 
ever ho may bn, to shake oft tho protcetorato. Tho pro¬ 
sperity of Egypt in one way constitutes a danger to tho 
country. The ViCEiioY may urge that a thriving and 
peaceful country does not need the supervision of foreigners, 
that the days of tutelage are past, and that the Egyptians 
may fairly claim to bo left to manage their own allaira. 
Each an appeal is not likely to be made at present, and 
would certainly bo discountenanced if it wore made; but 
there are coucoivablo changes in the politics of Europe 
which might permit it to bo made with seme chance of 
success. If Egypt was left to the Egyptians tho country 
would in all probability go backward us rapidly as it is now 
going forward. > 


DECOYING. j 

T he Select CommiMeo of the Lords appointed, on tho 
motion of Lord Dalhousii:, to iuquiro into tho state 
** of tho law vclativo to the protection of young girls from 
“ artifices to induce them to load a corrupt iife,” has j 
ropoii;od that tho matters rol'erred to them need a “ much j 
“ fuller and more ])roleugod consideration ” than can bo 
given to them in tho present Session. Tho evidence 
already taken is ubnndanbly sufificient to show the need 
there is of nmending the Jaw. Upon this point it can 
hardly bo said that any further testimony is wanting. 
Indeed, before the Committee was appointed it was filain { 
that the practice of ''inducing Engbsh girls to become 


I plain language soema preferable to the esetraordinai^ oir- 
I oamlocution adopted in the order of reference—cannot he 
adequately, if at all, dealt with by the law as it standi^; 
and that, as a consequence of this impotenoe on the put 
of the law, the practice has, or had**iihtil latdy, beoome 
I exceedingly common. Mr. Snaqob’s Hepprt to ^ Hoxs 
SECUETAnr placed the existence and methods of the,trade 
beyond doubt. Tlie proceedings of one KimBQ, who 
has been employed in the business for sdme twelve 
years past, are there sot forth in the most anthontio 
possible form—that of extracts from bis correspondenoe. 
The letters from which these passages are taken were 
found by the police in houses of ill-fame at the Hagne 
and at Antwerp, They are just what might be written 
by ail exporter of ornamental goods. In one, ho says 
that the price for " several beauties ** whom he “ has 
'* to dispose of will bo 150 francs per package {colit) here, 
" or 300 at Ostond.” In a second ho reports the pro* 
ccediugs of a dealer who " arrived at noon, and at six 
" o’clock loft again for Ostend with two paokam, for 
" which ho paid 300 francs.” In a third he sketches 
his plans for the fatnre. Several people have asked 
him for " packages,” and ho intends to bo his own agent, 
and to travel coii.stanily. In another ho urges his corre¬ 
spondent not to miss the fino opportunity & offers him, 
for “ one docs not find such a package every six months.” 
Kltukug 1ms not been unilurmly fortunate, for in 1877 he 
was convicted at llotterilam, and sentenced to two years* 
imprisonment. Bnt in the autumn of x88o be was at his 
old trade, for in a letter which came into tho bands of the 
English police, ho offcr.s to bring two “ packages ** to the 
Hagne for 300 florins. Ho is now supposed to be living 
ill tho Netherlands. Several other persons—both men and 
women —are mentioned by Mr. Snaqqe as engaged in the 
same traflic. A Frenchman, calling himself CouaTNEY, has 
been aceustoined to take over girls from Eugland to various 
lieigiari and Dutch towns. Another man, who signs him¬ 
self “ AniJEitT, Coiffeur,’' and who lives in some street near 
Loiocster Square, writes to the keeper of a brothel in 
Brussels " in order to enter into business relations ” with 
her to know whether she would wish to bo supplied with 
" English packages.” The recent trials at Brnssels dis¬ 
closed similar facts about five doalers. The chief of these, 
one Sellecakt, lived in London with a woman who picked 
up young girls, Sej.lecaut’s share in the transaction 
being confined to taking them to the Continent, placing 
them in tho hands of the keepers of tho brothels, and rc- 
coiving the price for them. Several letters from this 
woman are given, in one of which she assures her cor- 
rc8]»oiident that she is much moro carofui to “fulfil the 
“noftt'ssary formalities” than Klyiikhg wub. In some 
of these cases tho girls know generally tho purpose for 
whicli they ure taken abi*oad; but a large number of 
girls arc induced to go by tho promiso of some em¬ 
ployment—nsiially as a barmaid or actress. A prin* 
cipal reason for importing girls from England seems 
to bo the case with which they can be got young. In 
France, lidgium, and Holland tho registration of a 
woman as a prostitute under twenty-ono years of age is 
forbidden. But as younger girls are found more attractive 
and more manageable, it is an object with tho keepers of 
brothels to obtain them. Abroad it is apparently not 
easy to obfaiii a false certificate of ago. But in England 
a certificate of anybody’s age can be obtained for 3#. 7^., 
ana the custom is for the dealer to go to Somerset House, 
obtain a certificate of some girl’s ago who is over twenty- 
one, and then present this to the Belgian police as proof 
that till) girl to be registered is over twenty-one. In 
theory, of course, the girl can protest at the time 
of registration. But she is ignorant of the language 
and of tho law, has usually no very strong moral 
objection to the life she finds that she is Intended 
to lead, and so, half against hor will and half with 
her own consent, finds herself a virtual prisoner In a 
foreign country. Mr. Sn.\qge is of opinion that the 
existing law is inapplicable to those cases, parUy from the 
difficulty of proving that false pretences have b^n used to 
entice the girl away, and partly from the fiMt that ^ 
offence is completed beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Courts. Mr. Justice Stephen is “by no* means surd^**'^ 
that the law, as it stands, provides no puniehmOi/t for 
conduct such as Kltbcso’s and Sellgcabt’s, But he thinke 
that it is so doubtful whether it does so that the mat^ 
ought to be dealt with by the Legislature. He makes^ 
however, oue suggestion which the adjournment of the 
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mquipy has made apeciallj valuable. It is that, if lo|fis- 
laUon on the snbjeot Bhould be impracticable duriof^ the 
present Session, it would be desirable, if possible, to in-’ 
atitute a prosecution under the ,^4 & 25 Viet, c. 100, 
a. 49, in order tbat^^be scope of the existing law may bo 
judicially determined. When tlioro is no probability of* 
the law being altered, it may Bomotimes be) inexpedient to 
tost it to tbe full, lest it should break down, atid»gfvo the 
oncouragcinent which comes from proved impunity, Rut 
where the Govcrnyient is prepared to introduce au amend¬ 
ing measure, it is important I0 know precisely where the 
existing law is inefficient, and needs strengthening. 

Thero is another matter which is only incidonially dealt 
with in the evidence hero broagUt together, biib which, 
when, the Committee resume tho inquiry, will, it is to be 
hoped, be given a prominent place in the li gislulion they 
may recommend. Euglitdimcnare not in a position to throw 
stones at foroignei*s. The licensing of prostitution has many 
evils connected with it; but there is an evil existing, and 
existing without any practical check, in I^ondon which far 
exceeds anything that can bo charged against foreign 
systems. Tho evidence of Mr. Howaud Vincent, tho 
Director of Criminal Invc-stigations, and of Mr. Dunlap, 
the Superintendent of tho St. James’s i.)ivibion of tho 
Metropolitan Police, is not pleasant reading for any of ns, 
since we are all in some remote sense re-sponsiblo for the 
things describod in it; but it deserves the most careful 
attention. Mr. Vincent gives it us his opinion that ihoro 
is no city in Europe where juvenile prostitution—the 
prostitution, that is, of children of thirteen and the years 
immediately following—prevails so largely as it does in 
Loudon, Mr. Dunlap carries tho ago a year lower. “ 1 
“ should be quite within tho bounds of prudence in saying 
“ that there is a great deal of juvenile pro.siitution a.s young 
“ as twelve years of age.” Wa cannot fpioto tho par¬ 
ticulars which tho Superintendent gives in confirmation 
of his statement, but they are amply adequate to Bnp[)orb 
it. More than this, Mr. Dunlap stuios that tho thir-ig is 
now. He has been tliirteen ycare in the St. James’s Division, 
but tho prostiintion of theso very young children has only 
come under his notice within tbe last two years. There 
is a fashion in vice, and just now it rnns in this direction. 
That cannot bo helped; but what can bo helped, but is 
not ut present helped, is that the law shonld oiler no im¬ 
pediments to the fashion. The police at present have 
no power to deal with it. They see children soliciting 
prostitution in the streets, they know the houses they 
frequent, they find them there if they have occasion 
to enter them for any other purpose; but as regards tbe 
children themselves they can do nothing. By the side of this 
fibamoful evil, the mere unsavoury condition of tho streets 
is a trifilng matter; but it docs not seem a very creditable 
state of things that a high police authority should ho ablo 
to say that “ from tliree or four o’clock in tho aftornoon 
Villiers Street and Charing Cross Staiion and tho Strand 
“are openly crowded with prostitutes, who are thero 
“ openly soliciting prostitution in broad daylight ” ; that, 
according to a calculation mado some time ago, there are 
at balf-an-bonr after midnight ** five hundred prostitutes 
“between Piccadilly Circus and tho bottom of Waterloo | 
“ Place,” and that tho police, as tho law now stands, are 1 
entirely powerless to deal with this nuisance. 


THE SESSION. 

A s was foretold in tho Qupon’a Speech, tho labours of the 
Session have been more than usuiiliy arduous. Parliament 
met in the begiuniug of January, and has .sal almost into 
Septembw. It has worked for whole diiy«, it hns gone through 
contimiouB nights of debate, and a docile majority was always at 
iitid CO vote as it was bid. Rut tbo Irish Lund Act and tho 
measures which made it possible to bring it forward have absorbed 
this whole attention of the most laborious of .Legislatures. All the 
other measures foresliadowed by the Government at the opening 
of the iSession have been abandoned. A Rill for introducing souio 
Bcheihe of county governmeDt into Ireland, oven tbe outUnee of 
which were never revesled j a Rill for giving a permanent shape 
to tbe Ihdlot Act; a Ranki'uptoy Bill; and a Rill to restrain 
corrupt praotieeB at elections were promised only to disappoint tho 
ho^^ mose who have long looked for some fragments of indis¬ 
pensable legislation. This time there has been no jostling of 
mnnibuses in Temple Bar. The road has been kept for a solitary 
vehi^ which has been retarded by nothing but its own weight 
and'by the friction it inevitably caused. Tho first complete 
Sewdon of Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry has been absorbed la 
thepassh^cf a meKnire of which neither ho nor any of his col- ’ 


leagues dreamt when they took office: There were acknowledged 
to be from twenty te thirty great mcasuroa which tho Liberal 
Government had to paiiH if it avum So do justice to itself j but no 
Irifih Land Rill figured in thu list. Tho order of thhiga is not os 
ihe\n proposes, and ilo) whole force of the kfluistry and its majority 
has baun concontraled on a measure which at tho date of lost year s 
dissolution would havu aoomed as extraordinary and as uucalled 
fur to the (luvorninent as to its opponents. And us tho Session 
has been a* 8e»sioiL, of one Bill, so it has Kon a 8e.sslon of 
one man. Mr. Qlttd^‘tono baa'been everything and done every¬ 
thing. Never in the prime of llfo and tlm apparent fulness of 
his energy ha.s Im been so energetic, so copious in resource, 
so subtle in diMiinctiou, ho thoroughly master of hla subject, 
so varied in tho compuHs of his rhetoric as in this 8ea.sion 
of his old age. His loading opponents, with the generosity 
which charactorisoa the highor public life of England, have 
joined with his followers in expresiHiug their admiration at his 
devotion to the oppressive duty he hud imposed on himself, at 
his grasp of intricate details, at the iiiexUauatiblo ingenuity with 
which he reconcilod bis routradictious when he contradicted him¬ 
self tbo most. He alone made the Rill, ho aloiio understood it, he 
alone know when tlie drafting of tho Rill was right \ and, as he 
was tbo only critic of tho Rill whose criticism was tolerated, he 
alone could say w'hun tho drafting was wrung. Ho at last becauio 
su iudispeitsable that, if he went nwuy to eat a hurried meal, the 
Rill was at a standstill. As an inltillectual feat, as a rhetorical 
feat, as a feat of I’arliumentary direction, tho conduct ot the Rill 
by Mr. Gladstone has been as unique as the Session in which tho 
liill was passed, as the Rarliamcut which passed it, or as its own 
wonderful self. 

PurliamcnL met on January 6th, and tho discus.sioii on Ireland, 
Irish diiliculties, and Irish n.'iiicdies hogun 011 tho lir»L evening of 
the iSession. It took the Ilouso of Commons exactly a quarter of 
a year to get to the liish iTnnd Rill, and a little more than a 
quarter of a year to get through it. Ikdoro tho groat meaauro of 
iicaliug could be brought forward, it wus necessary to introduce 
Home sembhince of govermiicnt in a country where, as wa.s ofiiciuUy 
stated in tho (^.uceii’s {Speech, nn oxtonded .«»ystoni of terror had 
paralysed tho exercise of private rights and the performauco of 
civil duiie.s, where thn ordinary law had failed, and now powers 
weru necessary to protect life, property, and freedom. A Coercion 
Rill and an Arms Rill were tlie necessary precursors uf a Land 
Rill, but botw'oim tbo Govurniuenl and tho passing of thusa 
Rilks there stood the grievous obstacle of Jri.sh obstruction. 
Exactly a fortnight was cousumed in tho debate on the Ad¬ 
dress*, and, after tho House iiad closed a wearisume and most 
uniiistructivo deliato on Mr. rurucirs amoudment declaring coer¬ 
cion unnecc.ssary, it hud to go through tlie tedious task of dis¬ 
cussing and rejecting a wild proposal of which Mr. McCarthy 
was author, to the LdVect that the ordinary force at the com¬ 
mand of the Executive ought not to bo usod carry out tho 
judgments of courts of law. On January 24tli Mr. Forster 
brought in his Coercion Rill; and the next night Mr. Gladstone 
moved that tills Rill and the Anus Rill, which was to follow, 
should have precedence over all other Rills. It cost tho IIouko a 
continuous siriiiig of twenty-two hours to c.arry this motion, 
iiHhough ultimately only 33 meiuber.s voted against it. The 
debate on tho first reading of the Coercion Rill wius virtually a 
prolongation of tho debate on the Addi'es.s. Mr. Forster had no 
dilliculty in making out his case, u.s tho outmges in the hist 
quarter of tbo preceding year had been double the number of those 
ill tho first three qiiiirlers, and the insufiicieiicy of tho ordinary 
law was illu'<trated during tho course of the debate by tho 
acquittal of the traver.«crs in the JJiihliii proaeimiiou. Ijord IJar- 
tiiigtnn tlenoimced witii frank vehemence thu mi.scrcauU who 
were troubling tho peace of Irel.md, and Mr, Rright announced 
that, ho had been convinced of the necesHity of coercion by 
finding that thu liOnd League had demoralized the ])eople. Tho 
Oppohition, reprosouted e.Hpeeiiilly by Mr. Gibson, naturally i-e- 
proaehed the Govcrnuieut with tlie tardiness of its resoit to ex¬ 
traordinary mensnres, but warmly supported the raoiisuro which 
the Government had declared to bo necessary for the rointro- 
duction of Humethiiig like law and order. Mr. Parnell, in tho 
early days of tho Session, had spoken with a moderation, and 
even humility, w'hich strangely contrasted with his language out¬ 
side tho Hoii.^o, although he subsequently UL'auined the curious 
position, ns Sir Stafford Nortlicote poiuied out, of an equal of 
the (ijneeu, and of pronouncing when, in his opinion, an Irish 
insurrection ought or ought nut to break out. When the final 
great battle of wanton, senseless, insolent obstruction was fought 
out, he and his followers showed that they believed that the 
game was theirs, and that they had only to sp(\ak on and 
on, saying the same wearisome things in the same wearisome 
way, to paralyse the Eoglish J^arliamont and briug it into de¬ 
served contempt. All one night, nil tbe next day, and all the 
next night, they went on defying tho miriority, talking merely 
to win by talking, and determined to boat down, not so much the 
Ministry as Parliumont itself, by sheer insolence and bravado. 
How long this disgraceful scone might have boon protracted it is 
imposttblo to sny, for it was brought to an abrupt end. Suddenly 
the Speaker appeared and desired the Irish member who happened 
to be tho obatrucrioilRt of the moment to sit down, aud, declaring 
that he would allow no more discussion, put the questioa of the 
first reading to the immediate decision of the House. The highest 
authority of the House bad come to its rescue. 

The summary blow thus dealt to Irish obstruction was followed 
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on the lia^e day hj the Avrest of Davitt^ a convict with a ticbet- 
of-ipAVo, who WAS Hpovially'deiir to the obst^udtionists frpm the 
peculiar yohemeuce of liia ^editiou^ lunufuago. On ibe nexl pven- 
mg’, Accidenr.];i{ther tli,^n design ^heved thp Tlcniae of nil th^ o\»- 
Mtnictioniats in a One of thpiu wi),h deckred ppt' of order 

by the Speaker; the rest, hcarculy lindl^rstanding what was iiflip|)en- 
iogy refused to obey ,hi^ directions, and >0110 and all were sus- 
pendffid froui the sitting and forced to leave tbo House. Advau- 
tage w^ talmn of this hnpw' advent of temporary tranquillity to 
pass a rosoluliIbB that whou^ Rill 'was deolarod urgent by a majo* 
rity of three to'OBe in a House of 300 inombers,tin the proposal 
of a,Minister of the Orowu, the powers of the House for the 
regulation of all businera connected with tlio Hill should 
be in the hands of the Speaker. The recond reading of the 
Ohorcinn Hill ocbuuiod only a reasonable nuiount of timo; but 
when the Hill had been iu Com mitten for upwards of a week, 
the 4Spnaknr saw that, if tlfe deliaiB was to come to an end, 1 k! 
must use exceptional powers given him by the House; and he 
institutixi a rule which, in llio sliipe it took after the leaders of 
both parties had been consulted, provided that, on the motion of a 
Minister of the Crown, supported by a majority of three to one, 

■ tbo House might an hour after which ail atnendments and new 
clauses in Committee should be voted on without discussion. This 
new weapon overcame obstruction. The Hill was reported in two 
more sittings, and in two more the third reading had been taken, 
• and the 4^11 passed the Commons, which had been continuously 
occupied witli it for more than a moniii. On Miurch ist Sir 
William Ilarcoui't, in the absence of Mr. I'orster, brought in the 
IKsarmiiig Hill, for which urgency was asked and obtained, and 
which, under the opcraliou of the now rule, was got through in 
the moderately short M]>ace of ten d.iys. Hy this timo, howover, 
the middle of March liml been reached; it was indispensable that 
TotoB in Supply ahould be taken before tbo cud of the financial 
year, and Mr. Ckdstone proposed that Supply should be declared 
urgent. Sir Stafford Nortbeote, iii a letter to his constituents, 
pointed out the danger or inconycnieiice of the precedent, and 
Mr. Gladstone's motion for urgency was not supported by the re¬ 
quisite majority. Hut it was soon apparent that no obstruction, or 
oven delay, was to be feared. The Opposition gave every possible 
aasistauro to the Got erumeiit, and the Irish faction was silent. 
Mr. Ghidstoiio learned to speak of obstruction as of an evil dream 
that had passed away. At no subsequent period of the Session 
was urgeucy asked for; and when, on one occasion, a discussion 
arose on the forms of the House, and Lord Hartington expressed 
an opinion that some day the cloture, iu some form, would have 
to be adopted, he was speaking, nut. of obstruction—that is, an 
abuse of the forms of the House—but of defe^itn in tbo mode in 
which the House ordinarily oouduck its business, which is a 
totally diffttrent thing. Obstruction, after an enormous waste of 
time, and through the courageous intervention of the Speaker and 
the ready action of the whole House, except un insignificant frac¬ 
tion, had been overcome. The reform of the procedure of the 
Iloune, if it can bo reformed, is lolt to the future; and the Govern¬ 
ment that undertakes the t:isk will havu as dilHcult a problem to 
solve as the most energetic and resolute of Governments could 
wish for. 

Mr. Gladstone brought in the Land Hill on Thursday, April 7th. 
With all his mastery of tbo subject, and Jiis unrivalled power of 
exposition, he failed to make intelligible to his hoarors tho details 
of a complicated and intricate measure, lie spoke on the eve of 
the Easter holidays, and rather muro than a fortnight was allowed 
for Parliament and the country to cousidur it. ^Hut no study 
sufficed to do more than to reveal tho main outlines of the Hill. 
Its leading provkions dealt with relations of tenants to landlords 
during the continuance of the tenancy. The tenant was to he 
allowed to ask that a fair rent should be fixed for successive 
leriods of filteun years, nnd to sell at any time his intiirest in tho 
lulding, tho landlord luivitig a right cf pre-emption aud of ob- 
jocling on specified grounds to tlie purcUnsor. If the tenant did 
not take the initiative, and tiie landlord raised the rent, the tenant 
might apply for a judicial rent, accept the result, and bo 
thereby put in the position of having a fixed rent for fifteen yeara, 
or he might elect to go, nnd then cilhur sell his tenancy, and 
receive in addition a sum imposed on the landlord as a penalty for 
raising the rent, or claim compon-sation for disturbance on a scale 
increased beyond that of the Act of 1870. If the landlord had 
land in hand or got land into his hands by evicUou or purchase, a 
tenant to whom ho might subsequently let was to bo called a 
future tenant, and have the other advantages of the Hill, but 
not that of applying to have bis rent fixed. Subsidiary pro¬ 
visions were introduced for promoting tho creation of occupying 
owners, as well as reclamation and emigration, and the carrying out 
of the scheme was entrusted to a new Court or Uommission. It 
was obvious that the Hill gave the tenant eomelhing undisiin- 
guisbable from fixity of tenure and something almost approaching 
to free sale, and gave him iu the most positive terms a means of 
getting a fair rent fixed. As there was to be fixity of tenure at a 
fair rent, and as what the tenant had to sell was the right of bold¬ 
ing at a fair rent, the mi^ining of a fair rent was the key to the Bill, 
Here tho Bill w»b hojielcsdy obscure. So far as the English 
lai!guage can serve as a guide to the language of Parliamentary 
drafting, the Bill seemed to lay down thM a fair rent was to bo 
iiseertained by deducting from the amount a solvent tenant 
would pay, after tenants’ improvements luid been taken into 
account, a sum representing want the tenant who was not in any 
way bring disturbed would have got if he had been disturbed. 


This seemed monstrous, and yel If the clause defining fair rent ffidl 
not mean this, what did it meanf Daring the long debate on 
^ the second reading, which began on April 25 and ended on May ^ 
this question was repeatedly asked by the OpposxtioD, and wBik 
especial force and clearness Iw Mr. Gibson^ljiat was never answered 
^by the Government. Mr. Forster aseurra the House that tha 
clause did not mean what it seemed to mean, but what it meant 
he could not or would not say. The division woa tahw on an 
amendmObt proposed by liOrd Jillcho, which amounted to a v^e- 
nient general condemnation of the Bill, and the majority for the 
Hill WOA exactly double the minority (116) against it. Mr. 
Parnell and his followers did not vote, and only seven Iririi 
members voted against the Bill, while thirteen Irish Oonsorvatiires 
voted for it. After such a manifestation of Irish as wdU as" 
English opinion it was evident that an Irish Land Bill had become 
a political necessity. But the task of getting tho Bill through 
Committee in any reasonable time seemed almost hopeless. 
Upwards of a thousand amendments were placed on the^per, and 
although tho obstructionists had been taught that oostruetioii 
could not be allowed, and the leaders of ibe Opposition watched 
and even Aided the progress of the Hill with singular moderation 
aud good temper, the Bill could never have got through Oom* 
iiiitteo had it not been for tho commanding infinence and the 
perHoveranco of Mr. Gladstone. He bad some special advantages 
to favour him—tho Report of the Richmond Oommisuon in favour 
of a judicial rent, the support given to the Bill by the Iririi 
Conservatives, tho longing of Parliament and the country to have 
a Land Bill and have done with it, and the happy discovery of an 
historical fact previously unsuspected, that the Irish tenant had 
always had the joint ownership of hk bolding. But great as these 
advantages were, no one but Mr. Gladstone, with a majority such 
as his at his back, could have used them as he did. 

The Bill was eight weeks in Committee, and some changes of 
importance were made in it, although its main lines remains un¬ 
altered. It was left to the Court to decide on what grounds the 
landlord might properly object to a purchase of the tenant right, 
and fair rent was defined as that whion a solvent tenant would ^y, 
rei^ard being had to tho interests of the landlord and the tenant. 
The landloiri was permitted, but only after a tenant had refused to 
pay an increased rent, to apply himself to the Court to have a fair 
rent fixed; the tenant was prevented from letting a site fora public- 
house without his lundlord’s consent, and tho penalty for an in¬ 
creased rent was struck out. If these changes are to bo con¬ 
sidered as changes in favour of the landlord, the changes iu favour 
of the tenant were much more considerable. Power was given to 
the Court to quash leases given since 1870, which have been 
imposed on the tenant by inequitable pressure. At the end of 
any existing lease the leiiant was to occupy tho position, not of a 
future, but. of a present, tenant, and the question of arrears was 
settled by providing iltAl if both parties agreed, nnd the tenant had 
paid the rent fur the year last owing, preceding arrears might be 
liquidated by half being wiped out and the other half being 
borrowed hy*the landlord from the Irish Church Fund and repmd 
in instalments by the tenant. At ibe very lost stage of the Bill 
the Gnieinmunt accepted a proposal suddenly made by Mr. 
pArnell that the Court should during the six months following the 
passing of tlio Bill have power to stsy all proceedings for eviction 
on the tenant applying for a judicial rent to bo fixed. ThoGovern- 
numt also rtrjected three amendments made for the protection of 
tho landlord—that of Sir Walter Harttelot providing that the Oomt 
should be bound to purchase estates of landlords wishing to sell, 
according to a fair valuation; that of Mr. Heneoge providing that 
the Bill should not apply to Irish estates managed on the Eng¬ 
lish syHtein; and that of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurico providing 
that the Bill should not apply to holdings of more than lOcS. 
valuation.. The last two of these amendments were moved 1 ^ 
Liberals, aud supported by an important section of the Liberal 
party, and were rejected by majorities very small in comparison 
witli the majorities ordinarily at the command of the Oovarnment. 
Provisions were inserted ior improving tha condition of 
labourers, who had been originally forgotten by tho Oovarnment^ 
by pcrniiNsion being given to reserve sites for cottages. The ez- 
tr^^mo sec lion of the Irish members ofi'ered a violent resistinoe to 
the sclieme for aiding emigration; and, although this xeeistanoo 
was overcome by arrangements being made for sitting all night to 
dispose of the clause, yet its scope was altered by the omission of 
111! reference to British colonies as the proper field for iMsisted 
emigration, and by the condition being imposed that assistaaoe 
should only be given when a sufficient number of famlUes in a 
district should be found to desire it; while the possible effitot of 
the scheme was much limited by the smallneti or the sum wh|<^ 
was to be applied to the proposed object, little ohAOge WM 
made in the provisioDs for reclamation and pntcliase tenants; 
and Mr. Gladstone was supported by Sir Stafford Northoote in 
deckring that bis duties to the English taxpayer demanded that 
he should not go farther than to advance tnne-fiiurthe of the 
purchase-moiiey. The new court, it was decided, ahould jConelit 
of one legal member, with the rank and pay of t Puisne jud^ 
and two members, with 3,0001. a year, to be appowted ibr 
seven yesrs^ wise proposal, made by Mr. Smitii, tbaMho 
question of the continuance of the latr Oomadssionsre their ■ 
posts should, after seven years, be deei&d by « Boyal ^Ckmunls- 
sipD, so as to avoid the neoassito of refinenoe to Parlhuneirt^ 
lug ultimately rejected by 2Cr. Qladstoae on technical graniida 
after he had seemed wiulng to accept it. Pinally it ma 
aimounoed that the new OommissioDen weie to be Beijoaiil 
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Mr. Litton^ and Sir. Vemou; and altliougla soikio dia^ 
appointment WM felt and expressed at men ot’greater eminence 
not having been chosen, the plea of Mr. Glndstune that be' could 
not get men of greater eminence, and that ha had in vain applied 
to the Irish Attom^*General and to Mr. Shaw, was accepted as 
unanswerable. Irish opinionMems to hove come to tfio con¬ 
clusion that the working of tbwnew Bill will bo coilffided to men 
ftir-mioded, painstaking, and of presumably adequate ability. 

^ The debate on# the second reding in the Lords occupied the 
nights of August i and 2. Iiord Salisbu^, who rose after Lord 
Oarlingford hiod oiFered a summary of the*^provisions of the iiill, 
gave the key to the whole di^scussion by pronouncing' the measure 
aa revolutiouuy, as most uiQust to the landlords, and as certain to 
^1 in its anticipated etiects, as all messnges of peace to Ireland 
fia'd hitherto failed, but announced that he would recommend that 
the Bill should be road a second time for two reasons—one, the pre¬ 
sent state of Ireland, due to the culpable negligence of the Govern¬ 
ment;^ and the other, the still worse state that must follow the 
rejection of the Bill, as the Lords had not the executive Guvern- 
ment at their command, and had no means of combating the dis- 
k order that would arise. What ho recommended was that the 
Lords should remove the most glaring injustices of the Bill, and 
leave to the Government the responsibility of the meaHiiro thus 
amended. Succeeding speakers ou the Opposition side—atuoug 
whom Lord Ijonsdowne, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord (Jairiis 
were the most conspicuous—were thus free to bestow the severest 
criticisms on the Bill, which, from the legitimate view of the 
defenders of property, it deserved, and also to make the political 
necessity of pomiug it, which they recognized os its only iuHtiticn- 
tion, an adaitioniil charge ^iust the Government. The only 
speech on the Ministerial side that was at all impressive wns 
that of the Chancellor, and it was iinpiessivo because it was 
personal, lie owned that the Bill contradicted many of the 
opinions he hod expressed when the Act of 1870 was under 
discussion; but he found himself this year in the pusitiou of 
having to do something now, and, after long and anxious 
reflection, he hod come to the couclusion that anything short 
of what was now proposed would ho useless. Every one who 
heard him knew that Lord Selborne Wits a scrupulously con- 
ocientious man, far above bolding office for the more sake of hold¬ 
ing it, and that ho reflected long before he acted or spoke. What 
he said, therefore, had all the weight that attaches to the utterance 
•of a man of high choracler, and gave a warning that if Lord 
Selborne could have reconciled himself to the Bill, there must 
have been grave reasons to induce him to act ns he had done. (>n 
•the nights of August 4th and 5tb the Lords inserted thoir amend- 
meuts in the Bill, the Govorumeut wheu it ventured to divide 
being in a ho|ihh)ss minority, as tbo Oouservativo Pe§rs wore re- 
infoiced by a large contingent of indepondeut lalteruls. The 
■amendments of the l^ords may be divided into three heads—those 
that removed what were thought to be glaring injustices, those 
that redroBsed the balance in favour of the landlords in minor 
matters, and those which remedied defects of phraseology. 'I'lie 
■amendments of the Lords were considered by the Commons during 
the following week, and just os the Lords supported every tiling 
proposed by the leaders of the Opposition so the Commons sup¬ 
ported by majorities equally sweeping everything proposed by Air. 
Gladstone. The amendments remedying defucls of phraseology 
were welcomed, and many of those dealing with minor points were 
accepted as they stood, or with slight moditicatious. The niaiu 
amendments, dealing with what Lord SHlisbury called the glaring 
injustices of the Bill, were dealt with in two ways—some were 
4titogether rejected, and some were met with concessions. Many 
of the concessions thus made were received with so much disfavour 
by the Irish party and by some extreme Liberals, that nut only had 
the Government to reconsider some of its own amendments, but the 
debate was so protracted that it was only terminated by a,Com¬ 
mittee being appointed in tho middle of ttie night to carry tlie Bill 
as amended to the three I’ocrs who wore silting up in a stale of 
^treme misery to receive it. As the Government had announced 
that it had stretched conciliatiou to tbo utmost possible poiut, and 
the Bill must now stand or fall as it was, it was expected that the 
Lords would accept u necessary evil, and let Mr. Gladstone have 
his way. This was not, however, at all tho mood in which it was 
found that Lord Salisbury and tho Opposition were prepared to 
deal with the Bill as then submitted to them. Whore the Govern¬ 
ment had made no coocessious, the glaring injustices complained 
of were once more summarily removed. Where the Government 
had made concessions, these concessions were sometimes rejected 
as insufficient, Bometimes accepted with modilications, and 
■omotimes accepted as they stood. Lord Salisbury adhered to 
the decision he iiad announced that the Government should have 
the responsibility of the measure, but only after tho Bill had been 
shaped so that things to which he specially objected had been 
removed. 

The history of the principal amendments may be summed up os 
follows. Estates or homing managed after the English fashion 
were tidcen out of the operation of the Bill—that is, estates where 
the improvements had been created, to which Lord Salisbury 
udd Ad **or acquii’ed” and substantially maintaioed, or, as he 
mfomd to put it, in the main upheld by the landlord. The 
Ldxds imerted a clause giving the landlord who had bought 
the tenant-right a claim to he repaid out of the purchase-money 
paid by a new tenant This was struck out in the Oominons, 
and reproduced by the Lor^ in the mitigated form of a provision j 
thati where the hoUUixg ie told for the first time under the provi-1 


sions ofjithii Act, the landlord may apply to tlie'Oourt to apportion' 
Uhu any part of the parchnso-mpaey to which the Court eball 
tbiuje he is justlj^ Jsiititled. ^ The Lords in 8 ei«e 4 ami tbe OdnnniMb 
accepted a ^rp^sipn that tUe lalidiurd's rent shqUld bo a pre¬ 
ferential charge on the^pdrehase-money in case of n sale. The «iew 
scale for disturbance^wns.slrucjc out by the Lords, restiprei^ h^ the 
Ctkminens, and struck out by the‘Lords. *;The same fate met 
the pvovisioil that tho Court should, in Hottling a fair rout, have 
regard'tu the iuiorests of tbo Idfbdlord and tenant respectively, and 
the provision enabling tho Court to quash existing leases unfairly 
forced on tbe tenant. Tho Lords inserted uu amendment that the 
rent as li.xed by tho Court should not bb reduced 911 accounIFtof any 
money paid by the tenant to any one else than the-landlord. TUe 
Commons rejected this, but proposed that the tenant should have* 
uu allowance for improvements for which he had been compensaied 
by tbo landlord. The Lords restored theii»aninndmuut in the shape 
that the amount paid for tho holding shouldhiot of itBelf, '’hpart 
from other coiisiderations, bo deemed a ground for iucraasiog or 
reducing tbe rent. The liords struck out tho clause giving holders 
under existing leases a right to continue its present tenants on the 
expiry of tho lease. The Commons restored the clause, with.a 
proviso that, at the end of a lenso the landlord might i-csumo land 
which ho needed for his owu occupation, but witiiout power to 
relet, except under a ])reHent tenancy for iifteeu years. Tno Lords 
insistod ou tho clause being altogethor struck out. It was finally 
agreed that there shoubi be an appeal from tbo Laud Oommissiou 
to iho Irish Court of Appeal in other cases, but not in any respect 
of questiuuB of disturbance, or on the amount of fair rent, or 
any question of value or damages, or any matter left to iho 
discretion of tbe Court. The Lords struck out tbe condition 
in regard to the purchase of estates, that tbreo'fourths of the 
tenants should concur in nu application, and it was pro- 
jiosed by Mr. Gladstone, and accepted by the Lords, tiiat tho 
necessary iiiitnber might bo roducea to uiio-half iu special coses 
with the consent of the Troa-sury. In the samo way it was 
ultimately agreed that the landlord should have access to the 
Court not only when ho has demanded au iucreoae of rent 
refu<tod by tbe tenant, but also where he lias failed to come to au 
agreemout with the tenant as to what is a fair rent. Both Houses 
agreed that the tenant might erect new dwellings on his holding 
iu lieu of old ones; but tbe (kiminous proposed and tho Lords re¬ 
jected a proviso that tbe teuant should bo allowed to use as dwoll- 
ing-bousos buildings not so used previously. 'J'lio Jjords struck 
out tbe proviso tliat during the first judicial huso fixed by tho 
Court the landlord should not have power to rosuiuo, except for 
tho beiielit of the labourei'S. This was restored by the Commons, 
and again struck out by the Lords. Lastly, Mr. Parnell s clause was 
struck out by the Jjords, and ultorod by the Coinmuus so as to givo 
the tenant a respite from all procuudings, including those iu bauk- 
rupUry, but the power of the Court was limited so as to protect him 
iu case.s in which the Court might see its way to Bialiug that a 
judicial rent would be fixed withiu three months. Thu Lords again 
struck out tho clause altogether, it was obvious that when the Bill 
left the fjords after tho cousiUeratiuu of the Commons' ameudmonts 
there were many disputed points on which tho Houses had 
come to an agreemout, and that whore they still dissgrued there 
were points on which further di.scu8sion might load to an agree¬ 
ment, such as the dcliniliuii of an I'biglish-mannged estate, the ap¬ 
portionment of piircliitse’iuoney by the Court wiiere tho landlord 
hud bought up the tenant-right, the declarntloii that tho money 
paid for a holding should not in itself increase or reduce the rent, 
the liberty to the tenant to use pig-styes as lioiuos, and tho Par¬ 
nell clause, which in the shape it left the Commons mixed up 
other creditors with landlonl.*), and made tho protection of the 
tenant depend, not on tho justice uf his case, but on tho state of 
business in a Court. On the other hand, tliere could be no hope 
that the (Jovernmeiit would ciinsider the Bill to be its Bill if the 
provisiiins directing that regard should b*) paid to tho interests of 
the tenant, os well as to those uf the landlord, those protecting the 
leaseholder, and those respecting tho scale of compensation for 
disturbance, were omitted. 

Eor a day or two after the action thus taken by the Lords the 
air was filled with disquieting rumours. It was said that a serious 
political crisis Inid arisen, that the Bill was lost, and that iha 
Lords had placed themselves iu decided antagonism to tho Com<» 
mons. Those, however, who took the trouble to oxamiiio in 
detail tbe amendments of the jjurds were awai-o that on many 
points the Ij<3rds were incoutestably right, and that, if a proper 
spirit of reasonableness and conciliation was shown by the Ministry, 
and accepted with good temper by tho Lords, there was no real 
reason why tho Bill should be considered in any serious daugor. 
When Mr. Gladstone rose on August 15 to move that ths 
Lords' amendments should be considered, refused to uiiiko any 
general stalemout, and insisted that each umendiueiit should 
be judged on its merits, it was evident that such danger 
M there might have been had passed away. ML Gladstone, 
in his blandest manner, explained that there were ooncessiona 
he could not make, but that there >Yere several importBat 
amendments made by tbo Lords to which he could not make tha 
objection that they injured tlic Bill. The amendment of Lord Salis¬ 
bury substituting ** in tbo main uphold " for substautially main* 
toined,'* with record to Jilnglish-managed estates, was rejected, ui 
WRS tho clause giving the Court power to pay out of tho purchase- 
money of a tenant-right what had been paid by the landlord; that 
altering the new scale of compensation for disturbance; Lord 
Pembiukek auendoieut ua to deteriorauon; Lord Lansdowne'a 
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ameD^meiit as to re9uui]^)tion durb^ the first Btatutorjr term, 
i|jiii)e tlie giyin? the ])osition of a .pre^nt tenant to*, a ^ leiuMH^ 
holdei^: ^rhuiie fense has c;;c|pired waa aUhjectod to a limilatiOQ 
00 noipinftl—^pftinedy, thn*, ^ the leaeel in q^uestion niuafr fall jn 
witliin. that, the clause as drafted by the Govern- 

^ibentVaa pstliiinAy restoi'ed/ ()q the'other hand, the provisions 
iuMrted by the fjo^s extendin^^ the definition of game to* wildf- 
authorising., the wiidlorch t^ ftppiy to tbTe Conrt in 
.date he Oannot «gree'*'’with tenant as to a fair rentj were 
accepted, and tho Governnaedt ngreed that tensinto* improvemoiita^ 
nnid Cor or otherwise cgnipco^uled by the landlord, should not 
no tahen into tiftcount '^on behalf 'x>f tlio ..tenant. Mr. Hiisseira 
vsorda^ that Guurt should have regard to the interests of land¬ 
lord and ten&nt respectively, were roinsuriod; but Lord Salisbury’s 
^impoKtiuit amendment that the sum paid by the tenant should not 
be deemed a gi'oiitid Tortnereoatug or reducing the rent was ac- 
cepied. Ttaatly, Mr. Panic]i's clause ns to the atnying of actions 
was entirely omitted. ^^Tbe cxtrLMUu section of ttio Irish raeiubers 
■ycre Ychemont in Ihoir oulcrios at what they called the surrender 
tnade hy the Government; hut it was evident that, not only must 
any concessions made by the Government in order to got the Bill 
tlirough be accepted by their followers, but that tho Bill had 
njiilly been much iinnroved by the T,ords. With some slight 
pj^didcations, the Bill as now sent back to them was scooted 
the Lords. The long contest was at an end, and the Irish 
Land Bill only needed the Koyal Assent to become law. 
No sooner had this result been achieved thiiu the interest of 
nuMubors in their work, which had been extrnordinai’ily prolonged, 
collapsed altogether. Tho remaining fortnight was occupied 
almost wholly in rontiue^ business, buch ns tho conclusion of Sup¬ 
ply, the Indian Budget btalcincnt, and the Appropriation Bill. 
For u time it seemed us if the Irish tuuiubcrs were dotur.'nined to 
resist tlie progre-ss of busine.ss, in order to complain of the refusal 
of nn amnesty to nil the sus^iccted persons impri.soued in Ireland 
under the Coercion Act. \ irulunt attacks were made by some of 
them on Mr. Forster, and duly resent.ed by Mr. Gladstone and 
yir William Ilarcoiirt. But, almost the only event of prmitical 
interest was tho defeat of the Government on tho luotluu of the 
Attornoy-Genoral for an Klectiuu Commission at Wigan. The 
Lancashire Liberals Tosisied the proposal, and, with the aid of 
tho Conservatives and a few Irish members, defeated it by a 
majority of six. Of the minor moiisurt'S passed at this eleventh 
hour, only the Newspapers (Law of Libel) Bill, the Welsh Sunday 
Clobiiig Bill, and tho ISupreme Court of Judicature Bill deserve 
notice. 

The Session was nut without serious troubles and dlificulties 
for the Government. The Land Bill cost it a painful separation 
from the Duke of Argyll, wlio preferred to end his long and 
faithful intinaacy with Mr. Gludstune rather than be respon¬ 
sible fur a measure which coufiised the elementary notions of 
property. He was replaced by Lord Oarlinglurd, who was 
specially filled to represent lUe Government when the Irish Land 
Bill reached the Upper House, but who could ill replace the 
general power in deoato of the Duke of Argyll in an assembly 
wdinre the Ministry has little debating power at its command. The 
Duke had spoken with tho fulness of his copious and labimred force 
when, nt un earlier period of tho Session, the Government was at¬ 
tacked in the House of Lords for iu abandonment of Oandahar,and 
was defeated by a majority more than double the alender muster of 
its supporters. The counter vote of ajmroval was proposed and 
carried a month later in the Commous. U wus impossible, perhaps, 
that a Liberal Government should have I’etreaied from the pledges 
Vhich it bad given at tho time of tho elections subsequently, 
and opinions might reasonably difier as to tho policy of leaving 
or not leaving Afghanistan to itself; but when Mir Charles Dilko 
made capital out of tho alleged recall of Geneml Skobeleif, 
he took refuge in an ui^umcnt false in itself, and signally 
refuted by the subsequent advance of Kussia, which has gained 
a position commanding not ouly Merv, but Herat, while tho 
victory of Ayoob Khan has apparently placed Afghanistan at 
the feet of the only Afghan who has over beaten a British army. 
The Transvaal was a still more thorny and disquieting subject. 
At the end of last year tbe insurgent Boers had suddenly attacked 
an ICnglish regiment, and an Knglish olUcer was soon afterwards 
foully and treiiclieruiisly muifierod. It was announced in tbe 
(Queen's Speech that the authority of the Crown must bo 
upheld befoi'e any cuncesHioiis could be made, and Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out, in clear and impiessive language, that nothing could 
Pe worse for South Africa generally than any arrangements made 
with rebels in the field. The English public learnt with grief and 
pain that Sir George Colley, who was in command of the Queen’s 
forces, bad sustained first one and then another and then a third 
defeat, in the last of which he himself perished. Mir Frederick 
Boberts had been sent out to command the army, which had b(Mn 
greatly incrafU9ed,aud it was supposed that the strength of England 
would be put forth in an unmistakable way, when the Govern¬ 
ment announced that it had come to terms with the rebels in the 
fiield, that it had determined to give the Boers tho independence 
they demanded, and that the Queen was to retain nothing but a 
shadowy sii;nmunty. Lord Oairne immediately reviewed ^e 
conduct of tbe Government in a speech equally elaborate and 
conclusive; but it was not for months afterwards that Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach could find an opnortimi^ of moving a vote of 
censure in tho Camtnons. A faitnfifi majority rejected the motion, 
and it was evident that Parliamedt, if not tbe eounti^, regretted 
thui the Transvaal hod ever been Annexed, was ready u> undo the 
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mnnexalbn^^ had no wish that usdesi^ blood ahonld have con¬ 
tinued to ij^ed. But no majority and no Mini^tinl axgnmente 
%onld rolieve the^overnment from the imputatioii of havingj, 
through eheer tnisniaDAgameot, sacrificed i^^Iessly the lives of 
British soldiers, and subjected a British force to htfoilliatiDg 
defeats. The Government said before thole defeat! it baa 
begun to listAi to the appeal of tbe^foera for an arrangement; but,, 
if so, it had no excuse for permitting operatiooi in.the field which, 
if unsuccessful, as they proved to he, would be verv dame^ng to' 

^ England, and which, If successful, would have made an. amicaUe* 
arrangement superfiuodi or impossible. In a smaller way 
the Government was much inconvenienced by the proceedinga 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, who, when a Oouif of App^ decided against 
his contention that he coidd legally affirm, resigned his seat, 
was re-elected, although by a small majority, presented hiinMlf cit 
tho bar of tbe House, and asked to be allows to take tbe oath. 
Mr. Gladstone contended that legally he wim entitled to ta^ toe- 
oath; he was a new member, and, when a new member offers to 
swear, no one can inquire as to the secret and uiner meaning he- 
attaches to tbe words he uses. Sir Statford Nortooote contended, 
and was supported by a majority in tho contention, that, although 
this was quite true of new luemliera generally, the Hooso could and 
ought to take notice that Mr. Bradlaugh was a person who the 
House had already voted should not be allowed to take an oath which 
he had declared to have no meaning for him. Frrah legiriation, as- 
Sir Stofiurd Northcote pointed out, was the only means of solving 
the difficulty. To this Mr. Gladstone agreed, and the Attorney- 
General at once brought in a Bill allowing all members to 
affirm. But it soon became evident that the unwillingness to- 
see an atheist take his seat did not reside so much in Parliament 
or the Parliamentary Gpposition as in the constituencies, both 
Liberal and (Jouaervativo. The Bill of tbe Attorney-General waa 
first allowed to languish, and was then withdrawn, being killed), 
like so many other Ilills, by the one monster Bill of the Session. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, having again presented himself to take the oath, 
was formally excluded by the lloiiso from entering it. So long 
as the Land Bill was in progress he boro his exclusion patiently, 
but he has very recently made a foolish attempt-to bravo toe autho¬ 
rity of Parliament, and has met with the mild punishment which 
ho courted, it is some consolation in a disturbed time that he is 
now of much less importance than he was a short time ago. 
The same, too, may bo said of the Land Ijeague fraction of 
the Home Itulo party, [..ong ago Mr. Shaw. Mr. Smyth, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, and all the Homo liuiors of poai- , 
tion and respectability,' openly broke with the Land League 
and Mr. Parnell. The score of members who still obeyed 
Mr. Parnell, and obeyed him perhaps mote blindly than 
ever, curried obstruction to lengths unknown before, abused the 
Government and every mombtir of it with the coarsest vitupera¬ 
tion, pliod Mr. Forster with annoying questions, and denounced 
him as tho curse of Ireland; but their power of mischief grew 
gradually less after obstruction was overcome, when Mr. Forster 
was supported not only by Mr. Gladstone, but by tho general 
sympathy of the 1 louse, when it becaiuo obvious that tho Irish 
people did not approve of the vexatious resistance offered by Mr. 
Parnell to tho Laud Bill, and, above all, when it was found that 
the extreme wing of tho Irish party was having reconrso to- 
dastardly attempts ut ossAssination and destruerion of English 
public property. Tiie attempt to blow up toe Mansion llouso 
was followed by the attempt to blow up the Town HaU at Liver¬ 
pool, and then again by the attempt to introduce into Liverpool 
explosive machines from New York. The assassination of the 
Czar and the attempted assassination of the American President 
necessarily aw^olte society to the new dangers with whito its chiefa 
are in these days surrounded. The Home Secretary, with the* 
marked concurroace of the House, showed a firm front to these 
lawless assailants of society. He warned toe publif^tbat the 
dangera of which he knew, and of which the public not know,, 
were real and serious; ho frankly owned that he would have re- . 
course when he pleased to his unpopular, but perfectly^ legal, powek 
of opening letters; he instituted a successful prosecution aguinst a 
wi*eichtid German who had preached assaasinatioa in a paper 
published in England; and he denounced in the strongest terms 
the kindred press in America which teaches tbe Irish in and out 
of Ireland how they are to bring toe EngUsh Oovernment on its 
knees by the free use of dynamite. 

During tbe FJoster recess an event took place which pigifoandly 
touched English society, from the throne to the cottage, and gave- 
a new and a poorer colouring to English public life< On April 
the 19th Lord Beaconslield died, after an lUneta every turn of 
which had been watched with keen anxiety and eager interest. 
Every section of the public |N|I 4 a ready tribute of admiration to 
tho memory of one who, if aot a great statesman, was the 
most brilliant of pai'ty leaders, who bad punued a striking 
and original career till he hod atnined the highest crown of hts 
ambition. All that could or should ham been said on such an 
occasion in Parliament was said by Lftd Ghranv^ille and Lord 
Solisbuiy in the Lords, and bv Mr. Qladsfeons ikid Sir Stafford 
Nortoeote in the Oomoions, and a ytuy amall ndnority was found 
to eupp^ Mr. Labouehei'e in his empositiou to the natural pro¬ 
posal to honour the memory of Lord Beamsflidd hj toe »n&Spa 
of a natiONSl monument in NVestmuifter Abbey. As d ^f of his 
party Lord Beaconslield was not replaced, but Lord Sefotomy was 
ehoseu to succeed him os leader of the CoaservatiTe malmm iu 
toe House of Xjurds^ For toe poeithiii tous aimgned lum Lord 
Salisbuiy was markt^ out by uu exceptioiial comMiuitbii of 
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ftlnbta, da1»diig pwre^, and bigli aoinid {x>fi&>D,' add thne 
ItM already shown t|^t, in.Bdditlptfito Eis olher qaaliU^ ho has the 
wiMom to know :iq|fi6n'tQ yield and the ihodoratioit W'know when 
to fp^. As the (^veminenty in order to 8ecu|e tll6 paasogo of 
the lifind BUI, '^hdreVr all Bills |hat cou^ raiswnontention, there 
ms lit^e ^portQnity for obaerving how the leader o&the majbrity 
in the liords would treat the minor measures of their opponents; 

there was no trace of domineering or partiality in the ob- 
metion rAued by Lor<h Salisbury to tlie Charitable Trusts 
Bill, titmt it made nonentities of local trustedS, or in the slight 
altemtion introduced by Lord Cairns into the Court of Ap^al 
BUI' when he deprived the puisne judges of the invidious 
privily of electing from their body three temporary Jqflges 
•of ApMl. The death of Mr. Adam, so long the Whip of 
the Liberal party, called forth a fitting expression of esteem and 
regret not only iVom Mr. Gladstone, but also from Sir Statlord 
^orthoote. The Budget was wholly uninteresting, Mr. Gladstone 
making up for a slight deficit due to the taking oif from the 
Income-tax of the penny last year by an augmentation of l^robate 
duties and a change in the mode of collecting the duties on spirits, 
and the great reforming financier of the ago would have done 
■nothing In finance of which the public could take cognizance 
had he not proposed a grant to India in aid of the expenses of the 
Afghan war, wnich seemed small after all that hmlueeii said of 
the duty of England to avoid charging impoverished India with 
the cost of an Imperial war, hod ho not thought of the simple and 
popular devico of making one stamp do both fur postage and re¬ 
ceipts, and had he not proposed an ingenious sclicmo for reducing 
the National Debt by prolonging a portion of the 'ronninable 
Annuities soon to expire so as to subslilnle them for the Uou- 
soTs held by Government ofilcos. Mr. Childers expounded with 
-ability and carried with almost iincontestcd success his Inst new 
scheme for reorganizing the aroiv, and Mr. Trevtdyan jiistifiod his 
promotion by a sketch of wbut hns bneii done, is being done, and 
as to be done for the navy, which was at once lucid, uoin])lete, and 
interesting. Mr. Courtney h»ia also been twice promoted, and 
now that ho is in the office of which he wos at one time the sole critic 
roved to he in the right, he hns an opp«>rtimity of fulfilling the 
igh expectations he once raised; while in Mr. Grunt Duii', who has 
replaced Mr. Adam at Madras, the Ministry has lost a membpr 
wuoso zeal and knowledge, alike varied and inexhniistiblo, gave him 
a special place in Parliiunent. It is in the sphere of foreign 
politics that the Government has, apart from the J^and iiill, been 
most successful from a party point of view. Sir Oharles I hike 
hns parried or answered ditllcult or dnngorouw questions with an 
adroitness and firmness which were never found wanting, and 
with the happiest ignorance wlien igiumince was required. Mr. 
Goachen has led the JCuropean Concert in settling tlio Greek 
question without war and without unfairness lo either of the 
contesting parties, and has exluhitod in the settlement of this 
complicated business a resolution and un altermilion of stifiheHs 
and pliability w'hich received the cordial uckaowlodgmmt not 
only of Lord Granville, but of Lord iSalisbury. When Franco 
waa found to have embarked in its rash adventure for the subjuga¬ 
tion of Tunis, Lord Granville accepted the siluutiou which ha<l 
been created for him, allowed Franeo lair play, and was most 
oolite and considerate to M. St.-Uilnire, but firmly insisted that 
England must retain every right in Tunis secured by treaty, 
fluted out the diplomatic dillicullies to which the arrogant 
assumption of French olficinls must lead, and declariHl that the posi¬ 
tion 01 England in Egypt must not bo assailed, and that she would 
•decidedly object to hraiice as n neighbour to Egypt in Tripoli. 
The House of Commons ha.s viewed with natural impatience the 
obstacles interposed by France in tlie way of a renewal of the 
Treaty of Commerce, but it only wished to strengtiien the bands 
•of the Government when, in spite of the formal opposition of the 
Ministry, it gave vent to this impatience, in a vote which committed 
it to little or nothing. Nothing has indicated that, to any serious 
-^agrue, the Ministry has yet lost its hold on tlio country. On 
occasions during the discussion of the Land Bill a section 
of the Liberal party, more weighty in social position and in private 
eharacter than in numbers, broke away from the ties that ordi¬ 
narily bind them, and Mr. Goschon since his return has more 
than onco shown his resolution to occupy an independent ground. 
But, on the whole, the vast Libeml majority has clung to its 
chief with singular fidelity and tenacity. When tJie Ministry 
logins to grapplo with tJio long series of questions which it came 
into office to solve, and sUlL move when age or the lassitude conse¬ 
quent on a peat and unparalleled ell'urt deprives it of the coni- 
jnanding infiucnce of Mr. Glad.stone in the House of Cummons, 
the real struggle of parties will begin. 


A LESSON IN HUMOIJK. 

f IlHERE is good authority for not expecting to find figs growing 
-L on thistles. But it will be acknowledged every one that, 
if a fig were discovered in that unusual position, great and remark¬ 
able interest would be felt in it. According to the chief supporters 
of the present Premier, something like this miracle bus recently 
been noticeable itn the case of Mr. Gladstone. Friends and 
enemies alike have always agreed to recognize remarkable gifts in 
the right honourable gentleman; but friends and enemies alike 
ittve ogreed that among those gifts humour is not exactly the 
most prominent. When Mr. Glaaslone attempts to make a joke, 
his admirera tremble and his foes uplift their horn. The jest 


usually ebnsists of the ditation op adaptatiou of comid poeby^of a 
Very peculiar kind, so^peculikr thftt ‘it is not known Wl&ather Mi:. 

,Gladstone keeps a special sprivate.poet„or, emulous of Oap^iag,* 
elWborates hia poetical jokes bipisefj'.. The oelebrdtod ballad- of 
'^Tl^ Three Jolly Allsopps,” the more an'cient, bait 'Sott.i^e1y. loss 
remarkable, ditty bi which ^‘biceca’' rhj^ned ta f Mitlaoq**’are 
perhaps the most famous of IJr.\G lad8tone’8^P'!tOdiiot[enk When he 
IS in merry pinr The recognition ‘of. hituiour In either of these 
uobendings would Add a uOw ^lutrieaqy''tp Ifare’^thsk, of 
fining that much-debated^ word. ^^Inded'^, *ffc' 
which may bo taken ns an ^indijh>utdnlu witUeM ip a, bOrtiuta sense, 
admits that Mr. Gladstone haii not hUhorlu been colebreJted. as a 
jester. But now, it eoems, all^ changed. The* stately but' Aged 
tree ** miratur novas Jrondes et noft sua pdraa.’l “ Uf late Mr. 
Gladstone has added to hia former gifts*a playful humour and an 
irony which has mure of good-nature tlnd coinpossion ‘in it,” &c,; 
while the Ptiil Malt (Jazutfr^ obsequiously CTOeavouring to cap 
the contemporary which had some hoitrs’ start of it, is eloquent 
about “ the heavier fruitages of thought ” and ** the lighter 
fiowers of imagination.” The writer of the rarliameutarjl sum¬ 
mary in the morning journal chaiMcterizos the speech on which 
this estimate is founded as ** oiiu of the most humorous ever de¬ 
livered in the House,” which, cnuHideriiig the history of that 
House, may be said to be strong language. Very luckily the 
same authority vouches for the verbatim accuracy of tlie accom¬ 
panying report. There ctui therefore be no dilliculty in examining 
this surprising new species of a great genus—the Gludstoniah 
humour. Slinkspeate, Butler, Swift, Fielding, Slieridan, (Shlniiing, 
Thackeray—the diapason clo.soa full in Mr. Gladstojie. 

It will bo admitltMl by nil impartial persons that the Preraief 
had at least something more than a fair Vbance of displaying thu 
gifts which the gods have, according to his siippurter.s, showered* 
upon his old age, making it veriinbly the best of litb. His thomo 
was Mr. Ashmead-Burllett,and tlio highest respect for the excellonco 
of Mr. Ashniead-Bartlett'sintimtionHiscoinpatihJo witha nwognitioii 
of the fact that tho.se inreiitions do nut mvarubly result in ex¬ 
pression of coraplelo felicity. A well-jiieaning man dealing with 
subjects about which most of hi.s Jie.ai'er.s know nothing and enro 
less nomla a very considerable oratorical or literary talent toeac.'ipo 
the pos.sibility of ridicule, hiuppusing, for instance, that Mr. 
Ash mead-Bartlett had been a JjiUjral, and that Lord lleuconslield 
were alive, and in tite House of Gominous, the late (in that case 
future) volume of IlVi ami jnsdoni would probably have been 
increased by not a few sayings which the Ihu’liamentary world 
w'ould not willingly let die. With a good .subject, a sympnthutic 
audience, and a niiiul jocund and diviim with political saccfe.s.s, it 
’.vas certainly the time for Mr. (ihid.stoijH to show tlu> colour of his 
humour. He began, “Ho bad some doubt whethor he ought not 
to allow the speech lo bo buried in the midst of the solemn silence 
which appeared in all quarters to have berjii j»repared for its inter¬ 
ment. (Laughter).” If there i.s any hmnoiir here it apparently 
lie.s in tin) phrase preparing silence, wliich has at least the merit of 
being unu.sual. Would Mr. Gladstone tell us how to prepare 
silcncc' ? To propuro speech is certainly ptwsible, but the 
j»reparatioii of silonco seems a litilo dilih-nlt, Besu!e.s, as Mr. 
Ashmeud-Hiirtletts speech nppi'fus to have been diversified, not 
merely with “Hear, ljear.s,” but with “Ohs,” cries of “ With¬ 
draw,” polite contradictions by zealous Liberals, &c. Jfec., the strict 
accuracy of the descripliuu seeuis as que-'^tion ib!o as its liumour 
or iutolligibleness. l*erha]j.s .Mr. Gliutmono hud prepared, not 
silence, but Ids remark about tlie jirepuratiou of silence, and felt 
bound to u^e it. In lJu' following sentence he remarlKCil that “ ho 
should not go too far if ho were to call Mr. .-Vshmead-Bartlett’s 
speech outriigeoua.” This wms certainly nmning very bad 
luiinours on him in Nym's s-m.-ie, hiit in any other it can hardly bo 
said that it is very huimivoiis to call a man or a speech outrageous. 
Tbo iiuxt two points which the amateurs of Gladstonian humour 
laughed at were the statement that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlott had 
come forward to do Ids duly to liis country (laughter), and the 
statement that tlicre was an audienen of only two persons on his 
own side of the House. (Liinghter.) Jt is, indeed, not impus- 
siblu that the idea of a member of Parliament tUinltiug that his 
duly In his country required him to speak when ho thought his 
country wns going wrong may havo Hoemod hiiiiioruiis to a few 
advanced ItadicuLs; but even these genllemou can hardly, we 
ebould think, see anything puriicularly full of humour in Mr. 
Gladsl^iiie's statement of the tact. Then the i*rirae Minister said 
that everything which his enemy assorted he denied, and every¬ 
thing which Mr. Ashmead-ltartlett denied he aasurted. A roar 
of laughter grt'etwl this novel and exquisite device of oratory, 
which, if we recollect rightlv, Mr. Gladstone applied some time 
ago to Lord Randolph Churc^iill, so that it is evidently a favourite 
of his. “1 think, air," iiroceoded the Fremior, “that the ap¬ 
plication of that Huccinct formula will dispose of the whole of 
the oration we have heard.” As there could be no conceivable 
case in which the succinct formula would nut ili.spose of the 
whole of any oration of any orator in Jho JiLtory of politics and lite¬ 
rature, the “hiughtor” which followed seems a little inexplicable. 
Besides, Mr. Gladstone Jims forgotten that thoro is a still more suc¬ 
cinct tonnula of equivalent meaning, which is also thought 
humorous in certain circles, and of wUicli his frioad and colleague 
the Ghanccllor of the Duchy of Lancaster is very fond. Then Mr. 
Gladstone said that it was painful Lo him to be in a position of 
mortal antng<mism to Air. Ashmead-Bartlett (and his obedient 
henchmen laughed), and he said that Mr. .-V.shmeiul-Bartlett 
referred to tiie pain ho W'tis iullicting upon him, Mr. Gladstone 
(hero they laughed consumedly), and he said that lie was truly 
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thankful for Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett's sympathy (here they laughed 
agun). Ilo arould,” said the Premier^ endeaTour to bear* ii^ 
against it till Mr. Ashiuead-Bartlett mive him his quietus**; and atj 
this master piece of ontirely original humour roars of mirth were 
heard. Mr. Ashmead-Uartlett'said that Cyprus gave command 
over tho land routes or the future, which is as mmple a matter 
of fact as if he said that Gibraltar commands the Straits. Mr. 
Olsdstono repeated the phrase, and his followers howled with 
delight. Wo bare no doubt t^t they pfivately implored him not 
to refMlat it again, for they really should die of laughing. They 
laughed when he said that Mr. Warton had arrived with an arm¬ 
ful of books, and they laughed when he said that Mr. Warton was 
reserving his store for one of the later orders of the day. Shrieks 
of hiUrity greeted the ‘^statement that Mr. Afibmcad-Bartlett 
doubtless had millions in his pocket to make a harbour at Cyprus 
—a harbour, bo it Tcmemhered, which Admiral Sir G. P. Hornby, 
who knows somothing mdVo about harbours and Cyprus than even 
Mr. Gladstone, says can b#mnde for a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds. More shrieks welcomed the quotation about the Spanish 
ileet, and here there is no fault to find, for there certainly is 
humour there, though it is hardly Mr. Gladstone’s. We do*not 
know that we have spat^e to continue the dissection of this new 
kind of humour, tho tinest flowers of which, save one, have been 
honestly given. That one must not be missed. ** 1 wish to leave 
these observations free course throughout the whole world, to 
dmulate and distil themselves, if they could or would, into the 
|uindB^#of civilized mankind, in order that the dij^tions of the 
srariour cultivated races might dispose of them in the proper 
^manner.” Beyond this it is evident that the force of relink and 
lambent humour can no further go. The appropriate consecution 
• of the Dfttaphors, tho neat precision of tho phrase, tho infinity of 
humorous suggestion conveyed, certainly justify tho eulogies 
bestowed on the latest English humourist. 

Now we have not the least intention of throwing any blame or 
ridicule upon Mr. Gladstone for this utterance of his. When a 
young mail who has no particular gifts of eloquence makes an in¬ 
convenient epooch—and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s speeches, with all 
their faults, are generally very inconvenient speeches for the 
uresent Government—an old man of authority and command of 
language has, iu face of an ignorant audience, no better game to 
play than to take them good-humouredly, and, if ho con, to make 
lUQ of them. He is nearly 0111*0 of success, b^aiise his audience 
does not know the truths of fact that underlie tho awkward 
manner, and is quite prepared to laugh when the signal is given. 
Mr. Gladstone’s jests are on a par with Sir Charles Hilke’s 
elaborate ignorance of the contents of the ItSpublique Frangaise-^ 
a reactionary paper, edited and inspired by persons whom Sir 
OharloB hoKls lu horror—of the methods of communication between 
London and Meshed, of the antecedents of Herr Most, &c. 
They are polemical utterances, and quite fairly polemical. If 
members oi the British House of Commons chocse to know nothing 
about very obvious and simple facts, they invite their leader to 
exploit their ignorance in the way most convenient to him. But 
what is to be said of the admiration which holds up utterly 
commonplace oxercitations in dialectic sarcasm as evidences of a 
precious and delicate faculty of humour vouchsafed as a lost and 
crowning gift to a groat master of eloquence ? Tho concluding 
sentence of Mr. Gladstone’s speech is really worth quoting as an 
instance of the playful irony, the good-natured humour, and all the 
rest of it:—Lot him learn this—that if ho really wants to make 
an impression on tho world ; if he really wants to give aid to his 
friends and to inflict disaster on his adversaries, the very first 
lesson he must learn is to restrain his universal and sweeping pro¬ 
positions within bounds of fact and actual experience, to sub¬ 
mit himself to be taught by the lessons of the world 'ond the 
lessons of the day, and to learn and liiiow that^Qioderation. 
reserve, consideration for those with whom you have to deal 
and the endeavour to bring your propositions into exact con¬ 
formity with tho circumstances of the cose, are for him and 
for everybody else the very first conditions of useful and 
durable success.” Admirable advice, truly—but humorous ? The 
speaker of the Midlothian speeches counsels moderation, reserve, 
consideration for those with whom he has to deal. Mr. Gladstone 
complains of universal and sweeping propositions. The Minister 
who had humbly to apologize (or the impolicy and inaccuracy 
of his onslaughts on a friendly Power talks about the import¬ 
ance of bringing your propositions into exact conformity with 
the circumstances of the case. There is certainly humour 
here, but it is of the most unconscious. There is also certainly 
something else than humour—namely, an exuberance and a 
loquacity which—but here we are plagiarizing. Only let it he 
said that if this is going to he the humour of the future, we 
fiincoroly trust that we shall have as few humourists as possible. 
Portunately the mt exists—and wheu Mr. Gladstone or any 
of his imitators oegin a humorous speech, the Librarian of tho 
House of Commons will perhaps see that there are suflicient 
copies ready in the Library of the Anatmny of an Equivalent^ of tho 
History of John JisUlf and of the Anti^acohint to counteract any 
bad eHecta which the style may produce on the younger members 
of tho llouAc. l^erbaps, also, though this is less probable, a slight 
perception of what is and what is not humour may dawn u])on 
Mr. Gladstone’s admirers before long, and they may adjust their 
standards of imitation accordingly. 


ll/TOSTxeadera of Funch will n 
LvX a railway porter holding; a 
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TURTLES AKD INSBClB. 

satnamher a piotiii«traiaaentlii|p 
ling a tortoise in Jus hana and bS- 
„ , , remarkahlawofdai^^Btilionmiaster 

says that labhits is dogs and eats is dogtyhiit iUa *'ara *a a UaieeV 
and there aint no charge.** This somewhat arhtoaiy elasiifioatiaii 
has been undesiraedly imitated by tl;p Zodogiosf Soeiely, who* 
have placed their new iDsectarium in olose pcasiiiiity to th^ 
tortoise sheds, and have even devoted a tank in ^e huaoMioaaa 
itself to some members of the turtle tribe. Few ^rds are so* 
si^gestive as turtle.’* To the official dineront or City 
it calls up reminiscsDCos of heavy feeds, vapid speeches, and mu^ 
boredom and indigeetioD; but the epicure, if he be healthy,, 
wealthy, and wise,” can dwell with eatiefaotion oncalipash and 
calipee,” and the more dainty fins subtly dressed with tmfflmb 
The thoughts inspired bv the mention of the delicacy are for tra* 
most part pleasant, unless it be to the mariner who, having 
sojourned at Ascension Island, has lived on nothiw else foir 
months, or whose experiences include that of his vesaji** turning 
turtle ”—t.s. turning completely over in the water, a manoeuvre- 
which cannot be accomplished without inoonvenienoe to those om 
hoard. The application of the name << turtle ” to that species of 
pigeon which u metaphorically used to Illustrate happy man- 
riage, of course gives it an entirely different fflgnmoaiioe* 
to many people; and there is again the BiUioal assodatiom 
of ideas, saca as occurred to the young traveller in Mark 
Twain's humorous account of his “Hew Pilgrim’s Brottfess*' 
.. * sitting ' ■ 


through the Holy Land. The youth 
in the broiling sun beside a little rill watohliig a “mud 
turtle,” with the expressed intention of heaving a rook at it as» 
soon as a certain term which he had proposed to himself should 
expire. Being asked for an explanation of his conduct, he sakb 
that Colonel Church bad told them at prayers, and had even read 
out of the Bible, that the country they were in was “ flowing witk 
milk and honey,” and that the voice of the turtla was heard in 
tho land.” “ I’ve sat there,” he continued, “ and watched that 
turtle nearly an hour to-day, and 1 am almost burned up witk 
the sun, hut 1 never heard him sing. I'll give him ten minutes to 
commence—ten minutes; and tiien, if he don’t, down goes bin 
building t ” 

The nabits of the turtle may be studied in the windows of 
certain restaurants, although the limited accommodation cramps 
the energies even of so sluggish an animal. In teleological 
Society’s Gardens some varieties of the species may be seen to* 
greater advantage. There, on n bright morning, the terrapin 
tanks and the tortoise sheds and paddocks present an appearanoo 
of quite unwonted animation. The “ old man terrapin,” whose- 
general appearance is that of a sandwich roughly constructed out 
of two pieces of knotty oak-tree hark and old rags, with the edges- 
of the latter loft loose, will he seen gaily snapj^ng up littie flw«; 
the alligator terrapin, protruding his long neck and tail, and trying 
to look as much like his namesake as possibly saUies forth nromi 
his pond, seeking what he may devour. The monster land 
tortoises feed ravenously on turnips and other vegetables, snapping 
great pieces out with their parrot-like bills; while the ampler 
waddle anxiously about, and look, especiidly from behind, like fkt 
old gentlemen in overcoats, intent on hotazueal researches. Some- 
of the larger specimens, when engaged upon their morning meal, 
are the exact counterpart of the one figured in the illustrations to* 
Bon Gaultier’s celebrated ballad of the “Snapping Tartie,” in 
which the habits and appearance of tho ferocious reptile afs 
well described;— 

Anri the waters boiled and babbled; 

And in groups of twos and threes, 

Sevcrnl alligators bounded, 

Smart os squirrels up the trees. 

Then a hideous head was lifted. 

With such huge distended jaws. 

That they might have held Goliath 
Quito as well as Rufus Dawes. 

There are no alligators and no trees in the tortoise paddock at tfla 
Zoo; but it is a scientific fact that the Trionyx forex will Mte n 
young alligator in half; so that the conduot of those mentioned 
m the ballad, although eccentric, is not unreasonable. The enep- 

E ing turtle well deserves its name; for, if works on natunl 
iltoiy are to be believed, the fingers ef imprudent and inex¬ 
perienced sailors seem to form its staple food. 

The tortoise has not accomplisbed the foat of taking off iti 
flesh and sitting in its hones, but it bos done the next th^ to H. 
It is the first example of a skeleton brought to the surfooe; the 
back is incapable of moiiement, and the ewee with which a leea 
ambitious reptile is oonteqt have developed into the homy shield 
which covers it, while the nonee of the chest have devMoped into 
n box capable of containing the creatura, head and legs and alL 
In fact, if we belonged to a past generation when inane playe unon 
words were taken for wit, we should have moat piohahly said raiat 
the chest of thh tortoise ia a box to hold its trank. The homy 
integument of the /SehUtb-krbte, “ Shield-Toad,” *hs our Teutonic 
brethren so graphically call him, is scarcely km lidh in eninfifo 
tiona than his family name, suggesting, amongst a crowd of other 
memories, the high tortoiseshell com^ short 'waiatk whiet and 
pump-room manners of the beauties of the Begenqy. The anangs; 
ment for wearing the skeleton outside, and pawng the whole 
body away in ^e cose formed by it, is oonvinjent, but not an 
absolute protection against foes. The lUbe and: wRy pa^er^for 
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insianoei has a halnt of inserliogp his paw into the opening left 
to the protrusion of the head» and thus extracting^'the animal. 
The mor^rer, is at a decided disadvantage when 

tnin^ over on its bach^ which is a favourite method of 
SMwing those which come ashote to lay their eggs. Against 
.ordinaiy dangers the thidc sUeld is a very useful safeguard; 
but ,the impossibility of receiving any impression through the 
ano of the body must have its disadvantages too. How^ for 
instance, does a tortoise manage in those cases which a cow pro> 
Tides against by a rubbing post P Supposing it to be possible for 
him to Biifler from any such inconvenience, ho would bo even 
worse off than a mediioval knight armed cap~a~pie, heneath 
wl^e steel panoply a specimen of the domestic puUx had secreted 

Pf the specimens of the turtle tribe at the Zoological Gardens 
ih#'i|iQ8t interesting are the alligator terrapin and the salt-water 
^tftrapin, both of which we have already described.^ They are con- 
ttderM a ^geat delicacy in the United States, especially the ragged- 
edged variety. Of the ordinary edible turtles, bettor linowu in 
this country, the green turtle is the host. Thie species is found 
in peat abundance lu Ascension Island, where they are captured 
anof kept in ponds for exportation. Their great tenacity of life 
facilitates their preservation, and it is a well-known fact that the 
head of a turtle will live, and snap at anything put in its way, fur 
some time after it has been severed from the body; while the heart 
will pulsate for hours after being removed. When the season for 
depositing their eggs in the sand is over, and the turtles no longer 
come ashore, they are hunted in the water. This is done in boats. 
The turtle is pursued until fatigue or fright induces it to cease 
swimming and sink to the butluni, when it is tmnslixed by a 
heavily-weighted and barbed harpoon, and so secured. Of the 
land torh^isos, the smaller ones, often sold in great numbers in our 
streets, are, for the most part, brought over as ballast. Tiioy are 
a very i^ful addition to a lawn or grass-plot, killing the worms 
and noxious insects; and, as they live to an imniensc age, and 
require no attention at all, they are not an uupruhtable invest¬ 
ment. 

The Insoctarium is well worth a visit for its more immediate and 
legitimate contents. Hero are to be soon many sorts of beautiful 
butterflies and moths—both British and fureigu—in various stages 
of development. Tlie presemt time is very favourable ibr observing 
them, as they are now just leaving iho chrysalis state. Then, agaiu, 
there are tiger beetles darting iiurcoly about in jars of water; and 
specimens of the curious leaf insect, whicli can liardly bo distin¬ 
guished from the leaves of the tree on which it feuds. But most 
curious and interesting of all is a little colony of trapdoor spiders’ 
nests j unfortunately, without inhabitants. This insect, which is 
a native of Jamaica, digs a hole in tlio ground, and lines it with a 
eolken wob; the mouth of this is closed by a trapdoor, with a 
hinge, which permits of iu being opened and closed with peri'oet 
accuracy. The door is circular, and is made of alternate layers of 
earth and Aveb. The trapdoor spider gains its livelihood by hunting 
at night and b}’ catching insects ih the nets which it spreads beside 
its door. The Society also possesses a specimen of a gigantic 
spider from the West Indies, Avhose oi dinary food is cockroaches, 
but which is said to bo able to kill and devour a mouse. In 
the Fiji Islands, whore cockroaches are a real pest, spiders of this 
kind are a blessing to society, and no bousewilb would dream of 
allowing their webs to be disturbed. The tarantula, of uncanny 
reputation, is also there, but not alive. The spider is so called 
from the town of Tarontum in Italy, amongst the inhabitants of 
which the belief existed that a certain nervous disease avos pro¬ 
duced by its bite, which could only he cured by music. Tbe insect 
is really perfectly harmless to man, and the epidemic Avas due to 
hysterical excitement. 

The arachnida are most interesting insects, and many a half- 
hour might be womo spent than by Avatchiug the habits of a 
spider wbich has taken up its residence among the plants in 
the conservatory or on the window-sill. Very carefully docs 
ho choose the most convenient hunting ground^ and that w'hore 
flies do chitilly congregate. ^Vith great pains and ingenuity 
does he curry out stuj^s to distant twigs, and with groat persu- 
verance and inuihemulical precision does ho weave the bauds be¬ 
tween until a perfect polygonal reticulation is made, terminating 
in a point iu the middle, which he twists and pulls until the whole 
structure is taut. Then, having tested its strength in all parts, ho 
nats satislied with his work, and lies iu wait until some heedless 
vagrant ily entangles itself in the meshes of the out-spread net. 
in a moment the spider is all excitement and activity; if the 
capture be small enough, he carts it oil* with lightning rapidity to 
bis lurking place, and feeds on it at leisure. If, on the other 
band, it be large and unmanageable, he makes for it at once, 
attacks it fiercely, and fastens on it until it is death thus securing 
bia net from damage by the struggles of the ily, and, at the same 
time, a heartj meal for himself. The Inseclurium is a valuable 
addition to the attractions of the Society's collections; it is at 
present only in its infancy, but will, no doubt, develop into on 
nuportant establishment. The more facilities there are for the 
minute and accurate study of the lower forms of life, the more 
will the conditions of the highest form, the human, be understood, 
l^m this point of view turtles and insects ore alike able to j 
impart many a valuable lesson. 


POCOCURANTISM. 

I N' one of tbe letters " to on old pupil published in ArjtokPa 
Zife and Corrrspmdmce wo have a vigorous denunciation of 
what tlie writer calls P^cocuratatism.” And ak the ** vt^ue of 
Veneration ” is given in the Table of Codtents as the subject of 
the letter, his biographer must have umlerstood him to mean bj 
pococurautism the opposite quality.' His own description of the 
fault he is criticirlng harmonizes with this estimate. Ho identifies 
it with the Iloratian maxim of XU admintri, which ho the 

DevU’s favourite text," and the bust he could choose “ to introduce 
his pupils into the more esoteric part of his doctrine.'’ He spoalcs 
of it partly as a special vice of the age, partly as n defect inci¬ 
dental to early lii'o; it is much the order of the day among young 
men.” He had oven observed inchoate tendencies that way among 
his boys at Kugby, and was always dreading its asceudency” 
there, though thore were some who struggled nobly against it. 
As to the tiling itself, ho says lie has “ always looked upon a man 
infected with this disorder of onti-romance as on one who has lost 
the finest part of his nature and his best protection against every¬ 
thing low and foolish.” Ho adds that such men may well 
him mad, but he thinks their party arc not yet strong enough 
to gut him fairly shut up, and till they are, ho eliall take 
the liberty of insisting that their tail is the longest.” The 
outburst is a very characteristic one, though it may possibl^ 
enough surprise some who have been accustomed to regard Dr. 
Arnold simply os n modem lladical and Broad Churcbmaiv This 
would be a most inadequate view of his real position. 'J'hat “ the 
bump of veneration ’ avhs strongly developed iu his nature there can 
bo little doubt, though he did not groatly veuerato some objects 
for which several of his early Oxford friuuds entertained a high 
reverence, and was in the habit of dealing hard blows at the idols 
he wished to demolish. But it would bo altogether a mistake to 
rogard him solely or chiefly as an iconoclast, and we may safely 
add that, if ho had been such, he would never have succeeded in 
eliciting the enthusiasm and accomplishing the work for which ho 
is still remembered. That a spirit of flippancy and irreverence is 
a common however ungraceful feeling, not so much of boyhood- 
in their cose it would be tho result of evil training or example— 
as of youth or incipient manhood, is notorious. Thore is much 
of course in the newly acquired independence and tho budbb of 
rapidly maturing powers of a youth fresh from school or from 
the university to encourage such a feeling. In wonder, it has 
been justly said, philosophy begins and ends, and wonder is a 
reverential attitude of mind, but thore is an intermediate stage of 
development, when coulideiico, not to say arrogance, supersodes it. 
Those who know nothing and those Avho know much have no 
dilliculty in realizing the extent of their ignoriuice, but those who 
know a little are not equally nnidy to acknowledge how much re¬ 
mains unknown. ]t will be said by many that this sort of temper, or 
" disorder ”—which used then to bo called by a shorter and sharper 
name than pococuraulisiu —was thought specially characteristic of 
Hugbeaus at the uiuversity some rurty years ago, as distinguished 
frmu their Ftonian or Harrovian or other public school contempo¬ 
raries. How far this was so, and how far it was due to Dr. 
Arnold’s influence, are qin stioiH it hardly concerns us to revive 
now ; it was clearly not the result be intended or desired to pro¬ 
duce. But his letter .suggests a widt'r question, which has certainly 
not lost its interest, as to tbe alleged decay of veneration iu the 
present age, and the ethical estiiuatH lu bo formed of it. The 
uuli-romance ” school are not indeed yet strong enough to 
shut up ” their more romantic and reverential contemporaries, 
hut it is often said or surmised that they are gaining strength, 
and Ave may fairly ask whether their advance, if they are advancing, 
should bo welcomed or opposed. 

Jn a purely utilitariau scheme of ethics the feeling of revorence, 
if ii claims'.iny place at all, must hold a A'cry doubtful one. 
It becomes at best uoihiiig more than a conviction that those 
whose supurior power enables them to bonelit or injure us will, 
in fact, only do us good. Ileucc Hobbes defines it, in its 
religious aspect, ns the conception avo Jiave concerning another, 
that Ho hath the power lu do unto us both good and hurt, 
but not the will to do us hurt.” And it has been plausibly 
argued tliai the great evils to Avhich it. has griven rise, iu 
tbe Avny both of religious superstition and political servitude, 
make it a source of moi'e mi.sery than happiness to the world, 
while, as it grows out of a sense of dejKindence, whether on 
God or mail, the habits fostered by advancing civilization are 
thought to undermine its power in either sphere. A contem¬ 
plation of the order of nature and the reign of universal and un¬ 
changing law lias not, it is urged, at all the same tendency to 
awaken in ordmary minds feelings of veneration as a boliei in 
the constant and direct interposition of Providence in natural 
phenomena. Vinlo tonarUem ercdulimm Jooem is the awestruck 
confession of a rude and barbarous age, but those Avho are familiar 
with the laws of electricity are content to look at nature, 
without caring, os the poet bids them, Ui ’4uok through” it 
“ up to ” a higher Power beyond. iSailors, who are usually 
ignorant men, and are brought iuto habitual contact with the 
peat forces of nature, are said to be religious or superstitious 
in tlie older sense. And tlius, too, it is in the secluded mountain 
paths of Styria or the Tyrol that the frequent reap^iearanoe 
at every turn of crucilix, or wayside oratory, or devout picture, 
reminds the traveller of the simple devotion of simple men 
who hear the voice of God iu the rolling aA^alaiiche and bend 
humbly beneath His outstretched hand, whether it he lifted 
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in mercy or in jtid^meni. In the awful f^loom of a Gothic 
cathedral, n^ain, we disconi, if it bo through a glass darkly, the 
deep reverential fliety of tbo^ great modiievnl builders who, as 
Mr. liuekin ^)uto it, “ have taken with them to the grave their 
powers, their honours, and their, errors, but have left us 
their adoration.” And if wo turn from the religious to the 
political order, there too it may bo argued that the old world 
virtue of reverence must succumb to the progressive demands 
of'civil and religious liberty. Loyalty to the person and au¬ 
thority of the Sovereign was a guarantee of civil and social 
order in an age of absolute governments, but we have learned to 
lubaUtute, in politics as in philosophy, the supremacy of law for 
the di^ut action of personal rule, and tbusu who aro ultimately 
the makers of law, while bound to obey, can hardly bo expected ^ 
to venerate, the work of their own hands. There is an oovions 
diiiereifco in idea between a loyal and a law-abiding people, 
though the practical result iii.ay in either case be much tiie Hiiinu. 
And thus, alike in the I'eligious and the secular sphere, veneration 
must give place to virtues hotter suited to our altered stale. “ The 
self-assertion of liberty, the levelling of democracy, the dlsseciing- 
knife of criticistii, the economical revolutions that reduce the 
relations of clnssoM to simple contracts, the agglomeration of 
population, and the facilities of locomotion that sever so many 
ancient tics, are all incompatible with the typo of virtue which 
existed before the power of tradition was broken, and when the ' 
chastity of faith was \L*t suhtainod.” And thus, to revert to 
Df. Arnold’s phniscology, “ Sil admirariy the Devil's favourite 
text,” becomes a necessity, if not a virtue, of a domocrutic and un- 
romantic ago like our own. 

There ia no doubt much plausibility in this line of argument, 
and it se far at least holds good that the forms, if nut llui essonro, 
of veneration must vary with the changed intellectual and social 
conditions of the day. Ilur for the moralist, who knows, as well 
from experience as on ethical gi-ounds, that no char.acter can bo 
really groat, or indeed be other than conspicuously directive, in 
which a sense of reverence is wanting, it would be dillicult to 
grant more than this. Not only docs a ivy(!rential spirit, as it has 
been observed, present just ibal form of moral goodness to which 
the epithet beautiful may ho must justly applied, but there is a 
deliciency, a littleness, a priggishuess, a sort of vulgarity, 
observable about even the highest typo of moral goodness attainablu 
without it. It is not too much to say that the man who lacks it 
has lost the tiiiest part of Ium nalurc,” and it is hard to believe 
that any intellectual or political progress, which deserves the name, 
can necessarily entail so terrible a sacriHce. That a monarchical 
i$ better suited than a republican m/e/ac to foster the seDtiment 
of loyally may be perfectly true, and bo far ns it, ia true, allbrds an 
argument in Vuvoiir of monarchy; indeed this ia, wr* suppose, the 
truth underlying Dr. Johnson’s well-lmowji dictum that “ the 
Bovil was th) first WJiig.” Nor can there be any doubt lltnt to 
ordinary minds the enlanrcmont of scientiiic diseovery does tend, 
at least while it is in nctuul progress, to deprive naturai phenomena 
of their moral stgiiiLicaiice, and thus lo lessen religious revenmeo. 
And the marvollous rapidity of this seientilic movement during 
the last half century, as cumpiuvd with any previous ponod of 
the world’s history, 1ms given to that tendency a disproportionate 
and perhaps only temporary force. Yet, after all, the principle of 
religious yoncratiou U no more involved in these recent discoveries 
than in the first suggestion of the antipodes, so startling to 
.medimval orthodoxy, or iu the revelations of Galileo. Words¬ 
worth speaks of religion us the “ mother of form aud fear, Drond 
orbitress of muinldc resj)ecl,’' and the reverence she inspires need 
bo none the less real though its expression may inevitably be 
varied from time to time. That sense of dependence and craving 
for a something highcj* than self to look up to and rest upon, 
which exists in germ in mU but tho most debasod^aturea, while 
it is very differently developed according to character and circum¬ 
stances, will not suffer itself to be defrauded of its proper satis¬ 
faction by the dominance of the ballot-box or the dissecting-knifo. 
And if it be objected that the men of our own time, to whom we 
should instinctively point ns typical exumplos of this romantic or 
reverential mind—men such as tiio late John Kebic—belonged to a 
past or passing geucratiou, and were out of sympathy with the spirit 
of the ngp, it is obvious to reply that tills is only very partially 
true. Not a week bos passed since a favourite pupil, and lifelong 
and trusted friend of Mr. Koblc, was committed to the grave, 
who shared to the full, if any one did, bis devout and reverential 
temper; yet the late Sir William Heathcote was at the same time, 
as Lord Carnarvon described him in tho '/’tmes, the pattern of an 
^glish country gcntloman and chairman of Quarter Sessions, a 
shrewd man of business aud politician, and in the best sense of the 
word, a thorough man of the world. We might indeed point to 
the easo of Arnold himself, who was suspected aud denounced in 
his Ufotime ns au extreme partisan of revolutionary liberalism both 
in Church and State, but. who nevertheless passionately protested, 
OS we have seen, against the irreverent or ** pococurautist ” temper 
of the day, iu which ho detected a grave moral danger. And this 
strength of feeling on his part is the more remarkable, bocause he 
was-an ardent reformer, and reverence is not usually the special 
attribute of relbrmei-s, as Mr. Hurrell Froude noted, when he 
roused the fi.eice indignation of all good Pi'oteetants by dubbing 
Bishop Jewell an ** irrcvoreni Dissenter.” Carlyle on the other 
hand, however small his n^spect for much of the ‘^moonshine” 
hold in high I’evcrencc by many of his devoutost contemporaries, 
would have deprecated with gciutioe honor the charge of irre- 
verauce. lie coubidered hitusch' indeed ^e special witness and 


prophet of the opposite virtue to a hmUov^ and prorane gene¬ 
ration, though it must be allowed •that he was not oNvsys ha ppy 
in the particular objects ho siogled out to vrsBent fer tneur 
veneration. And if m7 iK/mtrurt be the fbundauon of'diabolical 
ethics, it may he allowed that to give honour to whom honour is 
not due is only less injurious to the ohorooter than to leluae to 
honour any but ourselves. The real danger ‘Of on age lUid the 
present, where many ancient fisrms of leverenoe eecm to hm 
become olnolete, is perhaps not so much that the volne of ventM^ 
tion will be forgotten us that it will be misinterpreted. Qoodne* 
alone, whether human or divine, has a paramount idadm on our 
homage, hut it is quite possible, not merely to admire or oovet, hut 
to reverence power, knowledge, wealth, success, nay even^euooess- 
ful villany. To worship a false ideal is sometimes worse, is at beet 
only somewhat better, than worshipping none at hU. And eoch is 
the instinctive craiving of human nature for some actual oMeet\^ 
veneration that the frivolous scorn or insouciance which xenises-n 
all legitimate scope will usually be found cowering at last in the 
witch's cave or cringing before the golden calf. 


AUTUMN IN TIIE HIGHLANDS. 

TjlOB tho«o who love a life of vicissitudes and games of chance 
■I- and skill, there is nothing like a shooting lod^ in the High- 
kinds in tho autumn. The skill is of course displayed in the 
shooting. It is true that when there is sunny weather on the 
opening days, the shooting is as easy as shooting con he. The 
coveys lie like stones in the heather, till the dogs are actually draw¬ 
ing into the mid^t of tliom. The old birds, sticking affectionately 
to their hcslpless olisnring, defer rising till it ought to he far too late 
for thorn, otfering the steadiest of marks, as they skim straight 
away over tJio moor; while tho innocents flutter up in an excited 
flock. The veriest novice, if tolerably cool, may pick out his brace 
with fiit.l1 cortniuty; while, should he be unsportsmanlike enough 
I to blii/e into tho thick of the brood, ho may probably gather a 
j shattered handful, 'f'ho survivors wing a feeble flight and drop 
well within sight, to bo followed up and slaughtered singly. The 
guns gain confidence os the bags fill, and there aro brilliant 
reports for tho local papers. l3ut things aro very difierent 
when the weather is wet and rough, or as the season advances. 

It is then that science comes in, with a great deal of quick 
shouting. The broods that have been shifting restlessly about 
tlie bills aro keenly looking out for the approach of an enemy. 

I Tho shoulder of a dog, or the head of a man, shown against 
tlio skyline over the nearest' ridge, is quite enough to give 
them tho alarm. At tho best, they rise at long ranges, 
zigzagging liko snipe us the gusts of wind catch 'them. Or, in 
till! course of a week or so, they begin to pack, and then they are 
almost as hard to got at as wild geese. The sportsman’s best 
chance is surprising somo solitary old cock, who may fall a victim 
to his seliish habits, but who has an excellent notion of taking 
care of himself, and will carry away many pellets of shot without 
falling. Though the ground you are walking over may bo 
almost overstocked, it is no easy matter getting together even half- 
a-dozen brace under such circunistances. Disappointment settles 
into somuthing like despondency, faintly tempered by flickers of 
hope. As you lose faith iu the probability of oirds sitting within 
shot, you can hardly help your thoughts wandering trom the 
i business in hand; fatigue begins to tell upon the frame in the 
I absence of sanguine excitement; and the muzzles of the gun- 
I barrels weigh heavily on the arm, while the foot aro slipping on 
I ibe damp heather roots. Yet to tire with the requisite precirion 
I you must be ever in readiness; the eyes ranging keenly over the 
I heather within gunshot, with arms and trigger-finger quick to 
i respond to them. iSo much for skill, which is taxed to the utier- 
I most; for a slow and awkward shot may as well give it up and 
I go home. As for luck, that, as we have seen, depends cWfiy 
j on the weather, oven so far as the actual contents of the boj^ 

I lire concerned. Hut big bags and much bloodshed are by no 
I means everything: many sportsmen, and especially those in the 
I docHuu of life, make shootW a secondary consideration on their 
i annual visits to the North. There are strangers who come on visitB 
I to the lodges for the sake of tho air and the ma^lfieent sceneiy; and 
there are ladies aceompaUying husbands and rathers,and more pas- 
elonatoly iu love with the moors than anybody. To these, hopeful 
holiday-makers the weather is everything, making all the difierenoo 
between some weeks spent in paradise or in purgatory* We do 
not suppose that any rational being, with a soul for the wilder 
beauties of nature, would wish to have it perpetual sunshine. A- 
cloudless day now and then is dmost peneot happiness, but 
towjours ioleil would be depressing in the extreme. Were it for 
nothing else, the murmuring burns would be dried up. while the 
tiny waterfalls ceased to tumble; the heather would oe eoofcfaed 
into a dismal uniformity of brown; the green tresses of thS'biwh- 
troes would wither and droop liko the moad fronds of the braeken 
under their shadow; and the emerald meadows in the low-lying 
straths would he parched into a sad harmoo^ of ooleUxiiig. We 
need not, however, exercise our lancy in imagining inipowible 
horrors. There will never be any lack of water in the'North, and 
so much tho better. We could ill spare the marvelloui moud 
tiffccts which are the essence of the charm of Highland aoenei^; 
and, had we not experienced the wretchedness of protracted mo, 
we should never rcyoice as we do iu the glories of the sunshine. 
Y^et, regarding the matter philosophioally us we may, none the less ^ 
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t^d^imy ibrdne weather, especially for the oeeasion 
ofniir ttniTil at oar ouarteis. Xiot us look on the one''eide of the 
piotare and on the other. 

It ^ i*th of August, as wo may assume, when, having slept 
in the hotel at the little town where wo bid adieu to the rail- 
jroy, we are awakened by the boots for early breakfast. The 
blinds are drawn up, and through a flying shower, the sun comes 
Btrea^ng in at the windows. The shower is only tho pride of the 
morning; and there is the promise, nay, the certainty, of a splendid 
dayj We look out across the waters of tho tirth to the range of 
blue moantaios, bounding tho northern horison, with thoir sum- 
msts stUl'swathed in wreaths of mist. Tho light breeze scarcely 
ruffles the surface of the estuary, while hero and there lu'e patches 
preternatuially calm. The troops of seafowl are swooping and 
Bcreaming, and a dehciously penetrating odour conx^s to us 
from the seaweed strewn on theheaeli; for it is low water, and 
the sea ehallows slowly, and a wide stretch of the sand is left 
bare. Delightful as are the sights and sounds and Braells, it seems 
a sin to loiter within doors on such a morning. 13reakfn.st is des- 
patched, and the ** machine ” is nt the door, (Irawii by a cou])le of 
sturdy Highland ** gnrrons,” that will have their work i.ut out for 
them before they drag us over tho hills, with those gun-enses niid 
portmanteaux that are roped on promiscuously. Ihit there is no 
Lurry, for the day is long, and we are willing to pcrl'oriu much of 
the arive at a foots pace. Over the first part oi the journey the 
machine makes creditable play, for tho mnd lies on n flat between 
tbe sands and the cornfields. Then passing a little local vratoring- 
place in the bottom of a romantic glen, and crossing tho bridge 
over the brawling salmon stream, the road begins to wind up> 
wards through heathery hills. Yet every bore and there it 
dips again to rejoin tho banks of a river, which threads at 
long intervals a series of niuuntam lochs, alternating rushes 
and cataracts with stretches of c^nlmor water, where it spnnnls 
out over the shallows. Tho shelving banks of many of the 
lochs are overhung with clusters of feathering birches; now and 
again we came upon a piece of c:ik coppice, or on tbe weather- 
beaten firs with warped limbs tliat have twined their knotted 
roots round the rocUa rising abruptly out of the river, l^'urther 
on and higher up tho country becomes more savage, 'i'lierc is 
nothing but heather to be seen in the foreground or middle dis¬ 
tance, except where the purplii moors break away into black, 
watery bogs, or wboro you may rest the eye, by way of varie.ty, 
on the smiling pastures of the strath. But on those higher hills 
framing tho pictures on either side and before us, the healher grows 
thinner and thinner till it disappears in deserts of stone; and 
above all are peaks and broken precipices or bald scalps of slaty 
rock. The sun is gilding those rocks and everything else, even 
throwing a cheerful tinge of yellow over the peat hugs; the 
shadows from some floating clouds are flecking the sparkling land¬ 
scape in places, and fulling in grey patches on tho blue lochs. As 
you breathe tbe invigorating air and are dnz 7 . 1 <Ml by the biillhincy 
of the suuglow, you appreciate all tho glories (jf a perU‘ct day in 
tho Highlands. All animated nature seems as happy ns your own 
party—the hawks and carrion crows hovering in the air; the 
swallows and insects skimming the water ; thn young broods of 
game basking on some bank by tho roadside, and thn wild ducks 
rising lazily from tho pools, or from among the ruslies by some 
of uie burns. They seem to know that the guns arc stored 
away in the cases and that shooting dues not begin before 
the morrow. The lodge for which wc are bound stands in 
a decidedly bleak situation. Tho only wood is a plantation 
of stunted IniMshos, serving very imperfectly their purpose of 
a screen; and tho only attempts at ornuincntal grounds are the 
gravel swe^ before tbe entrance and a kale yard ” within 
walls of turf; But to-day, with the grey peat smoke curling up 
against the mountain in the background, and tbe sunbeams reflected 
from the lozonged window panes; with the sparrows twittering 
from the thatch and the ponios switching their flowing tails mer¬ 
rily in the paddock, it looks the very picture of liomehke comfort. 
With a promising sunset and a high glass, you go to bod full of 
pleftsuiable hope for the morrow; and should that sort of w'euther 
continue for a week or two*—occasional showers are welcumu 
rather tiian otherwise—tho days will glido^ by on downy wings, 
while you scarcely note the swiftness of thoir flight. 

That is one aspect of a Highland visit, and though it is tho 
aspect that we naturally love to dwell upon, we must glance in 
consoienee at the other. We may cut sliort the description 
■of A watery drive from the seaside, fur the simple ronsou that 
nest to nothing is to bo seen. Tho firth is veiled in billowy 
misty forth from wldoh come the shrill cries of the seagull; 
and BS the road ascends the fog thickens, while what was a 
.dense drizzle turns into a downpour. Water, water, evory- 
whcfe.l** The burns are pelting down in a brown flood, as 
in a broaching of bottomless vats of double stout; and the river 
ia -rapidly rising in spate* Except for the stoep acclivities and 
sharp descents, you might as well be driving across a heath in 
TTAliftiidy for anything you discern of mountain scenery. You 
ana piindpally oocupi^ in adjusting your wraps, and draining ofl' 
the pools that will collect about your person. The machine drags 
.forwnd dnmaUy like the flarenoon $ for the saturated roads make 
hslivy tiavaUing* and it is a sore trial for tho horses’ back sinews. 
•Yo» gather at from certain familiar landmarks that you must 
he in thedmaie^ta vunnity of the lodge; but you see very little 
^ .till close upon it. liowaoiall and .bairo it is, and how dreary it 
would appear tfsro it not for certain happy uBsoeiations I Doors 


and windows have been light shui, to keep oat the driting rain and 
the damp; and when you step over the threshold into the little 
passage there is an odour of niingled peat^and ajiiiite and 
cookery and drying garments from the Kitchen *v;^ich opene 
immediately upon it. Tho groat peat Are, cxuokling and sparkling 
on the hearth in the solitary sitting-room, is a pleasant object, ana 
yet, ns you look out through the steaming window-panes upon the 
watery waste beyond, your heart sinks. For you know that you 
may be kept a close prisoner for days, with sulky company and 
anxious thoughts, and, perhaps, on a starvation allowance of utera- 
ture. As for your thoughts, they may well bo full of care, since 
each stormy day us it goes by must make tho grouse wilder and 
leas approachable. So that your sport is not only being deforred, 
but destroyed, unless tho elemouts should prove loss unrelenting 
than seems likely. But it shows what the pleosums of the High- 
Iniids must be, tliat men should bo conteiit to pay an extravagant 
price for them, and yet run the risk of such periods of disappoint¬ 
ment. 


YACnT-UACING 

rpUAT the racing of large, or, os they aro commonly called, 
-L lirsl'Claas yachts will come t«i an end before many years 
are over seems by no means improbable. For thinking that this may 
ho tho case tlioro are several reaHuns, the first and most obvious of 
which is tho great expense of hiiildiiig and luriintniniiig a modern 
racer. Such a v essel, so far from being a flimsy craft, as is some¬ 
times absurdly said, must bo extremely strong unless she is to fail 
altera season or two. ISIost unwisely, as wo think, nether the^ 
Chibs nor Lk^yd’s have atlumpted to put limits to loud krais; and * 
without a heavy load keel a yacht's chances of success in the con- 
tc.sts of our days are small. To slatid the enormous strain of 
such a weight very low dow'n, a vessel must have groat strength 
and ho well put iogother, and in shipbuilding good work moans 
dear work. This system of ballasting with outside load enables a 
yacht to cony a hiig«' .■sjuvad of canvas, and the wear and tear on 
board a racing craft toll heavily on the owner's pocket. The 
wages usually paid are extremidy high, nnd tho very lai^o span 
are not uufrequeiitly carriiHl tiw’ay or injured. A most expensive 
aiuuram(5nt, tJiim, is big \acht racing, probably much more ex- 
])onsivo than it ever has" been; hut, in spite of lung-continued 
i>iul times and agricultural depression, thi're are still some 
rich moil loft in England; and, if the sport of yacht-racing were 
(‘iicoiivaged as it 'mglit to he, no doubt, a fair number of first-class 
vcrt-cls would be built. Unfurtimalely it is not, in spite of the 
immorous prizes that are given, encouraged us it ought to be. 
Ciulis are, in too many cases, niggavdly; and those who manage 
them are so shortbigbted that, to save a little money, they habitu¬ 
ally lake a course wiiicb cannot lail to injnro yocbt-racing. The 
famous Ilulu 8 of the \n.(ditrlvi)ctng Ase^ociatiou Buies provides 
that a yacht duly entered sliall be allowed to sail over tlie course 
if there arc no compotitora for her. It is searecly necessary to 
point out tliat this ordmanc.e is a perfectly fair and just one. 
When HU owner has had llio trouble and ex])ense of bringiug his 
vc.‘«sei to a port, of engaging bis pilot and extra bunds, he ought 
to bn nllow^ed to sail oxer il no aiitaguiUHts are forthcoming. If a 
ves.^el is BO good that uu others can compete xvitil her, she ought 
to be I lie queen of racing w’aters until a worthy antagonist 
appears. Against Buie iS, iinwevcr, the Oummittees have steadily 
sot their faces, being terribly niraid tliat their regatbis would bo 
spoilt by Bails over. A few regtiLliis might be thus spoilt; but 
in the long ran yacht-niciiig, and cou.sequeuily regattas, would 
gain by a wise liberiilily. How much they have been iu- 
jured by the mistakeu line of action which has been adopted 
may be easily shown by nd'orring to wJiat has happened witli 
schooners. ScLonnei>-racing iias ulinnst become a thing of the 
past simply because Comiuittee-s regarded Buie 8 with terrified 
horror. Five years ago the i'amous and hitherto unapproaebad 
JlJi/'anfia appeared, and in due course of time it bectimo apparent 
that other schooners had littlo chance with her. After a while 
she found few competitors, nnd was to a considerable extent de¬ 
barred from taking prizes because the Clubs would not allow sails 
over. No doubt a series of sails over by n schooner would hnvo 
made some regattas in part vory tame ailiurs; but is it not obvious 
that, if tho Alirandn had been allowed to take prizes all round tho 
const, a vessel would have been built to match her r* Tho Miranda 
is an admirable yacht, undoubtedly the best schooner yet set afloat, 
but she would not have been allowed to reap a goldon harvest 
during a series of seasons by placidly sailing ovor a variety of 
courses. Some yachtsman would have asked a coinpetent naval 
architect to see whether he could not equal or surpass Mr. John 
Harvey's masterpiece. As it was, however, any one who con¬ 
templated building a racing schooner must have seen that, in 
the event of the Mirandas retiring, he would be left in a posi¬ 
tion of isolation, and accordingly no such schooner has been 
built, and schooner-racing bos nearly come to an end. No 
doubt the Ma'onda is so good that she can take part in 
mixed races over triangular courses with some chance of success; 
but on such courfV M cutters and yawls have, generally speaking, 
an enormous advantage over schooners, for which the rig allow¬ 
ance does not adequately compensate, and, generally speaking, 
a two-maated vessel is hardly likely to win many flags m these 
contests. The unwise niggardliness of Clubs has, therefore, caused 
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big yachts of ono kind wellnigh to disappear from moing waters. 
Ifawls and cutters are less affected by it, ae they contend on more 
equal teims, but if the excellent recommendation of the Yacht- 
Kacing Association were attended to, and if class racing took the 
place of the mixed races, of which there have been so many lately, 
either the Latona or the Florinda or the 6’amafna might fiua 
heitiolf as badly oil as the Mit'anda. It can hardly be disputed 
that class races are much bettor tests of the merits of vessols than 
mixed races ; but in class races a big craft may at any time be 

loft out in the cold,” and this fact oau hardly have cHcaped the 
aiteutioii of aiiy one who cuntemplalcd building a first class racing- 
yacht. 

Another reason against constructing such Tesseis is tlie danger 
which they incur from the strange carolesaness which the Olubs 
often show in fixing their starting linos. The evil seems to grow 
woi’BO evciy year, liccnune inodoro yachts are remarkably handy, 
it Boems’^to bo thought that vessels of from ninety to a hundred and 
sixty tons require ho more room at starting than twenties. A 
case (»f this kind occurred the other day at Southampton, and 
there was a collision between the Miranda and the mark-boat 
which caused serious injuries to two gentlemen belonging to the 
Sailing Cninmittce of the Koval Southern Yacht Club, h'roiii the 
decision of the Council of the Y.ll.A., which was very promptly 
given in this caoe, it seems clear that the Miranda was not in 
fault, but however much or little the which forced her 

oil to the mark-boat, may have been to blame, there can bo no doubt 
that uu accident was rendered probable by the extraordinary start¬ 
ing line which was chosen. Now, ns wc have said before on this 
subject, moil will not expose vessols worth from eight to twelve 
thousand pounds to the risk of great damage, and at some regattas 
the risk of damage is by no means small. Yachtsmen are not 
^eucouragld to build or race large yachts by finding that, in spito 
of the general adoption of the Y.U.A. lliiles, recommendation No. 7 
of the Appendix is sometimes altogether ignored. 

There is another cause, however, quite independent of Clubs, 
which may tend to put nu end to the coiltests of big vessols. It 
has lately beconio nppnrent that forties built according to the most 
approved principles may contend with their larger sisters with no 
small chance of success. This was first made evident at the race 
for all rigs of the Mouthamplon Yacht Club| sailed on the I2tb 
instant. Three first-class vessels, the Latona^ Miranda^ and 
Sametnay contended, and ultimately the victory lay with the 
Samaimi; but all through the race the wS^iderful Annasona had 
her time well on the leading yachts, and when the Samwna crossed 
the line the smaller cutler had some minutes to spare, and the 
^Mai/ WAS within her time by a few seconds. A similar rosult 
followed in the race for the Albert Cup sailed of!' Southsea oil the 
15th iusiaut. The prize was carried oil by the ISlcutMound, which 
beat by time the /Samamay Lalanay and tiio Annasona being 

disabled by an accident at the start. Now, these were two very 
I'emai'kable races, but somewhat similar results have occurred 
before, though probably in lighter and more uncurtain breezes than 
those which prevailed during the above mtilcbes. What happened 
on the i/tb, nt the match of the Koyal Corinthian Yacht 
Club, in which the HamwnUy Annasona, and Sleulhhound took 
part, was mc»ro noteworthy. The wind whs strong enough at 
starting to prevent the two smaller craft from carrying square- 
headed topsails, and freshened so much that they liad to house 
topsails, and the Annasona had to take in a roof. Nevertheless, 
she won by time Irom the jiiama‘ 7 ia, and at one period of the 
TACO actuaily reached faster than the larger vessel. Now this 
certainly was a very astonishing performance, for the Samama, 
admirable on all points of soiling, is for a cutter specially good at 
reaching, and moreover she is, as wo need hardly say, but one 
year older than tho Annasona, and represents the latest ideas 
respecting yacht construction. At \Vcymouth toe Annasona 
would have won again had there been rig allowances. It really 
seems that, with the present scale of time allowance, a forty-ton 
cutter may be a most formidablo rival to the first-class yachts in 
breezes such os in former days would have made the chance of the 
smaller vessels utterly hopeless. At present, no doubt, in many 
matches the forties cannot enter, but, if it is found that they have a 
considerable chance of success, a great outcry will bo raised. It 
will be argued, not without considerable plausibility, that a restric¬ 
tion is mamtained merely in order to keep out vessels which^ if 
admitted, would probably be victorious, and matches from which 
the forties are excluded will bo likened to that race for the Queen’s 
Cup which every year forms tho prominent absurdity of the 
Cowes week. 

Many, therefore, must be the objeclious which present them¬ 
selves to thb mind of the yachtsman who thinks of building 
or sailing a large racing croft. There is the enormous and 
constantly increasing expense, and there are the further difU- 
culties caused by the conduct of the Clubs; while apprehen¬ 
sion must be caused by those terrible forties, which in vanquishing 
greatly humiliate the larger vessels. Those considerations can 
hardly fail to tell, and tho tiny racing fleet is certainly more likely 
to diminish than increase. It is true that an 8i;-too yawl, of 
which report speaks highly, has been launched this season; but 
her appearance will not improbably cause the retirement of some 
other vessel, perhaps of more than one; and a new forty may be 
built during the winter which will prove even a mater scourge to 
her big sisters than the Annasona, On tba whole, it sooms far 
fVom impossible that big yacht racing may practically come to an 
end. Toe loss of the finost of sMits will be a matter for regret; 
but it is hard to see how it can M averted with eertdnty, unless 
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expenses are diminished, nnlesj Clubs become seasonable and 
liberal, and uulesi a new system of time allowance which shall 
satisfy everybody is instituted—changes not very likely soon to 
come about. 


THE DRAIN OF GOLD. 

TTTlTlllN the past three weeks a gimt change has corns over 
V V the Ijondon money market; the discount rate of the ]^k 
of England was raised last week from per cent to 3 per cent., 
and again on Thuroday from 3 per cent, to 4 per cent.—rise of 
Co per cent, in eight days. And the outside market has followed 
the lead of the Dank, or rather it somewhat outstrip]^ it,' 
for during the first half of this week the rate in tne open 
market was higher than the minimum of the Bank. T^ nos 
been brought about by the beginning of a drain of gold to 
New York. To some extent, no doubt, the withdrawals of 
gold on Italian account contributed to the result. But these 
were small in themselves; and, if they had stood alone, would 
have had little efi'ect. The real operative cause is the drain 
to New York, the magnitude and duration of which cannot be 
foreseen. When tho great panic occurred in New York in 1873 
tho workmen who, under the Protectionist system, had been 
attracted in crowds to the large cities found themselves thrown 
out of employment and in danger of starving, and, to avoid liie 
danger, were obliged to migrate to the West, where they settled 
upon the land, and pushed cultivation into the wildemess at a 
very rapid rate. They were favoured by abundant harvests. At 
the same time a series of exceptionally deficient harvests occurred 
in Kuro^, and gave rise to a vast demand for American food pro¬ 
ducts. Thus the agricultural development of the Western regions 
of the United States was stimulated, first by the iudusirial depres¬ 
sion, which drove hundreds of thousands of workmen from the 
cities to tho extreme West, and, secondly, by the demand in 
Europe for agricultural produce. The agricultural population 
was greatly enriched, and their prosperity in turn gave a 
stimulus to trade generally. At the Ix^inniog of 1879 ^ 
causo came into operation, which im^ted a fresh impetus to the 
revival that had already set in. This was the resumption of 
specie payments. Since then tho prosperity has gone on increasing 
until, perhaps, the world has never seen so large a population in 
such universal enjoyment of well-being. The great activity of 
trade generated has naturally required a much larger volume of 
money in circulation than previously Butliced. The inrimanaA 
harvests needed more labour, and the demand for labour, of course, 
sent up wages. At the same time tho movement of the crops 
from the AN^est to tho Atlantic seaboard compelled the railways to 
employ larger numbers of servants, to run more trains—in a word, 
to inuruase the accommodation they gave the public. In likA 
manner, the canals and river steamboat Companies, the dealer! in 
grain and pork and cattle, tho wharfingers, and, in short, all 
engaged in the trade, had to employ additional labour at higher 
wages. The cessation of famine in India just then also re¬ 
stored prosperity to tho cotton industry, and consequently aug¬ 
mented tho demand for American cotton. In addition to all thu, 
tho construction of railways, suspended since the panic of 1873, 
was resumed with greater activity than before. The growth of 
population, the increase in tho area under cultivation, the rise 
of now cities, tho aetclement of new territories, and the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, rendered necessary additionid railway ac¬ 
commodation, and the American people threw themselves into 
the work with their usual feveriw activity. It is estimated, 
for instance, that in the current year not less than ten thousand 
miles will be added to the railway system of the United States. 
The rise of wages which we have bran tracing brought with it 
a rise of prices. And, furthermore, for some time there has been 
gmat speculative activity in the stock markets, such as we have 
witnessed here at home. In all these ways there has been a 
vastly increased demand for money. Every employer of labour 
has had to pay, not only more workmen, but higW wages to 
oi^h ; and, although the banking system of the United States is 
highly developed, and banking accommodation extends even to 
the new Territories, the banking legislation of the United States 
does not favour the expansion of the bank-note cirooIaUoDj and 
thns coin has had to fill up the place not occupied by paper. 
According to a return just furnishedly Mr. Knox, the Oomptrollar 
of the currency of the United States, the circulation of the united 
States at present amounts to no less than 286,102.170^., of which 
104 millions sterling are in gold and about 34^ millions sterling in 
silver coin. Nearly the whole of the metallic currency, in ^e aggre¬ 
gate, as we see, almost 138^ millions sterling, has been added to the 
circulation since the be^ning of 1879. Previously to that year, 
as our readers will remembtt. the money of the United States 
consisted for eighteen years of inconvertible paper. Soon after the 
Kesumption Ant was pasMd in 1875, the Secrotary of the Treaaoij 
set about accumulating gold to serve as a reserve when rosiimption 
should be carried out *, and therefore for about six yean tiie whole 
produce of the gold mines of the United States has kato n- 
tained in the country. At the same time there has lim 'iiken 
from Europe daring the post two yean about 35 millions itairling 
in gold, while, since the passing of the BUmd Act, the greater 
part of the silver production of the United States has besn 
retained at home. 

It woidd have seemed probable that this enormous hwirtitt of 
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tba euneney wouM hare sufficed for all the needs of the United 
States, although it is true that in the past ten years over lo mil* 
lions hsTe been added to the population, and emigrants are pour¬ 
ing into the country at the rate of nearly two thuuaiiud a day. It 
seems, however, that tho inflation of prices has gnno on oven' moro 
rapidly than the addition to the currency, aud that still more 
money is wanted. Accordingly, tho drain which wo witnessed last 
autnmn and in the autumn oofore has again set in, and during the 
^st fortnight about 2^ millions sterling in gold have beeu shipped 
from l^ndon, Paris, aud Amsterdam to the United States. 
According to all appearance, too, tho drain is likely to go on for a 
considerable time longer. To some extent this demand for gold in 
the United States is being caused by the attack upon the Pre- 
eident's life. It will be I'ecollected that in the spring Mr. Windom, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, succeeded in refunding the Five and 
•Six per Cent. Bonds falling due this year at tho reduced rate of 3^ 
per cent., and he decided to pay oil' out of tlio surplus revenue 
accumulated in the Treasury about 19 million.s Rterhng of these 
bonds. A portion of those wore called in and paid otf' in July, 
and another portion in the oarly part of the current montli, 
but the rest do not fall due till the ist of October. Mr. 
Windom has felt himsolf bound to keop in tho Treasury 
enough of gold to pay oif the holders of those bonds, should 
they present them at the beginning of October. Had tho Presi¬ 
dent Deen in good health, there is little doubt that, when tho 
stringency in the money market of Now York set in, he would 
have authorized the Secretary of tho Treasury to offer to redeem 
tho whole of the bonds at once, wdih the object of relieving the 
money market. But during the illness of the rrchidcnt it is not 
possible to call togotber a CJubinot Council, and without authoriza¬ 
tion from the President or from tho Cabjuet, Mr. Windom long 
hesitated to toko the step which he must have seen was advisable. 
At length, however, ho has decided to pay off without rebate the 
holders of Five per Cent. Bonds falling duo on tiio ist of Oeiobor. 
It is too soon yet to know how far this dccieiun will allect tho 
money market. The holders of the bunds are not always those 
who want money, or who cun employ it to the ru jst advantage in 
the short loan market. Many of thoui may thf'rel'oro proler to 
keep their bonds, rocoiving up to tho ibt of Octtiber the full in- 
101*031 at tho rate of 5 per cent, per annum ; couscquoiitly it may 
be that the relief to the market will not he us great as at iirst 
sight it promises to ho. Still, tho oflor in itself will have a re¬ 
assuring effect. Some of the holders may reasonably bo expected 
to take their money aud surrender their bonds, and the money 
which is paid out of the Treasury will help to relieve tho 
murket. It would further appear that just now the cousuinp- 
liou of commodities in the United States is eiinrinouHly increasing. 
During the post three weeks,, for instance, goUI has been with¬ 
drawn from tho Now York Associated Bunks ut the nito of about 
940,0002. a week, making a total withdrawal of about 2,820,000/. 
m the three weeks. In the currespundiug three weeLb of la&tyear 
the amount so withdrawn but little exceeded 800,000/., and in the 
corresponding weeks of 1879 the uiuouut was only about 650,000/. 
As it IS much moro couvenient and much clioapor to remit paper 
thou to remit gold when the purpose is to make payments in the 
interior of the Union, it is probable that these large withdrawals 
wore not intended for remittance to the NVest or bouth, but to a 
large extent were for tho purpose of paying Oustoms duties on 
goods which were previously warehoused, and which are now 
going into consumption. If this be so, it is clear that, wci'e the 
Fresident in good ueullh, he w'ould take slops to pay out the coin 
which is locked up idle in the Treasury. At pieseut it is as 
absolutely out of the reach uf tho money market as if it were sent 
out of the country. Last year and ihe year befote Mr. Sherman 
relieved the marlmt by largo purchases for tho Sinking Fund. But 
ut that time the President wtis in good health and Cabinet Councils 
could be constantly held, whereas now whatever step Mr. 
Windom takes he has 10 take on his own responsibility. As 
ho is new to office, it is natural he should not like to risk unusual 
responsibility, ospociully us large claims for tlio redemption of 
bojudfl will come upon him on the ist of October. 

Ae to the probable amount and coutinuancu of the drain, wc are 
inclined to think that it will he coiisiderablv suialler than in tho 
past two years. Both lust autumn aud the aiAuinn before the with¬ 
drawals exceeded 15 millions sterling. But we are inclined to think 
that in the present autumn little more than half that amount will be 
taken. One of our reasons for this opinion is the onorinous increase 
of the currency of the United States, which we have shown above. 
In two years and eight mouths the total amount of cash iu tho 
country has been neany doubled. It is in the highest degree im- 
probame, tbevefoie, that very much mure money can be needed for 
the purposes of trade. Another reason we have for our opinion 
is the large amount of money which tho iSecrotnry of the Treasury 
is bound to pay out wiibiu the next couple of months. As we 
have beeu showing above, the stringency in the New York market 
is partly caused, or, at least, is aggmvated, by the largo payments of 
gold out of the banks into the Treasury, the money so paid iu being 
there kept) locked up aud idle. But the Secretary bus still to redeem 
in the course of the autumn about eight millions sterling of debt, 
llie out of so large a sum must relieve tho market, aud, 

therefi^f render unneoessary such immense imports from Europe 
as tbS place during the past two years. Fiuthermore, wo are 
inclined to hope that| instead of taking gold this autumn, the 
Americans wiU, to some extent at least, rather take goods from 
this oooDtiy. As vre have been pointing out, the csonsumption of 
goods in the United States U very large at present and seems to be 


increasing rapidly. If the money markot does not become so deu 
as to injuriously affect trade, this demand will increase, prices will 
rise, not improbably until they reach the level which will admit of 
considerable imports from this country. The enormous construetm 
of railways, to which we have already referred, it necessarily 
raising the price of iron and steel, and we hope to see before tire 
year is out a considerable demand for British steel and iron. Mbie- 
over, it is to be borne in mind that the debt duo from Europe to 
the United States will not be as much this year as it has been 
during the past two years. Tho American harvest is not as 
abundant this year as for some years post, while European 
harvests are better. Unfortunately, tlio weather wo are now 
having is injuriously iifl'ecLing our own harvest; but, iu any case, 
Europe will have larger supplies than it has had for some years 
back. Therefore, it is to he assumed that the debt duo from this 
country to the United States w'ill bo less, and conseqiientiy that 
tho United States will nut have tho same power of toldng gold 
from us. Lastly, if the drain of gold should continue, and should 
make money dear in liondon, it may bo taken for granted that the 
export of gold to the Ihiiled Slates would ho stopped. There 
would bo no profit iu taking gold from a dear market to send it 
at a considerable cost to another market where it would not give 
a larger profit. 


THE TllEATKES. 

T he now play, Sethfcmoar, by Messrs. W. 0 . and F. 0 . Willa, 
given at Sadior's Wells on the 2olh, is very properly divided 
into four acts. As it really consists of two quite distinct plots, 
each of which has a half of the play to itself, the e^uril divisihe 
makes it easy for the critic, and perhaps at some future timo may 
make it convenient for tho authors, to roduco it to its natural 
olomciits. By tho addition of a few lines tiie first half might ba 
made into a melodrama complete in itself. The second half might 
then be made into a comedy of intrigue by tho somewhat longer 
proce^^B uf making the characters probable and the dialogue natural. 
As it is, tho two are nssetitially indop<nidont of one another, though 
artlessly tagged together, and the characters are mere mouthpieces 
for the sort of humour and sentiment which was thought likely to 
appeal to the pit and gallery of Sadler's Wells. As the piece 
stands, the first is by much tlin better of tho two parts. It is not 
that the melodramatic incidents possess the merit of origintility, 
for every one of thorn has been drawn from that fund of raco^niz^ 
stage ofiecis which is the common property of all play wngh^ ^ 
but they are combined with a certain dexterity, and, helped a 
little good nature on tho part of the audience, make a 
very tolerable whole. A Somersetshire gentleman, of the name 
ot Sir Gilbert Evelyn, has liikeu the convenient opportunity oi 
Monmouth’s revolt lo be absent from borne without informing 
his wife of what ho is doing. Before his return Monmouth reaches 
his house wounded and Hying in disguise, and nersuadea Lady 
Evelyn to hide him, under promise that he will leave as soon w 
the husband returns. Scarcely is he safe iu the cupboard, which 
has hidden so many inconvenient people on tho stage, before Sir 
Evelyn does come hack and gives his wife, or rather the gallery, 
a very high-flown account of tho battle—so called—of Sedgemoor. 
His namitivo is adorned with many contemptuous speeches about 
Monmouth. Lady J.!volyu is engaged iu persuading her husband 
to leave the house when a parly uf soldiers, under command of Sir 
Gilbert’s old friend, Colonel James O'Brien—a comic Irishman witk 
a song—arrive and propose to search. On ihe assurance of Lady 
Evelyn, nil assurance that ^lonmouth is not there, given afl>er a 
delay tliat .'should have aroused tho Coloncrs suspicious at once, the 
King's officer weakly ogreos to make no search. But Lady Evelyn’s 
sou betroys tiio secret by calling attention to a stain of blood on 
the ground where it lias fallen from Monmouth's wound. Tho 
concealed rebel is discovered. Sir Gilbert, like so many husbands in 
meloilrama, lakes his wife's fault on himself, and is consequently 
handed over to the tender monrics of Jotfreys. Here ends the first 
act, with an ell'cctive “ curtain.*’ Tho action of the second passes 
ut Court at Whitehall, and begins already to wander somewhat 
from the directness of the first. Various historical characters 01*6 
introduced under strange disgiiisos. Mary of Modena, who made 
such a good thing out of selling the rebels to the planters iu Bor- 
badoes, appears ns a sovereign full of tender compasBiou ; Father 
Petre, more appropriately us tho wily Jesuit of tradition ; Cathe¬ 
rine .Sedloy, as the young and bonutiful misti’ess of the King, to 
tho inuifablo surprise of Sir Gilbert Evelyn, who must have bees 
strangely innocent for an ex-guardsman of those days; aud, most 
woudorJul of all, Sunderland, as an empty-headed fop. All these 
persons engage for different motives} Sunderlaud, because hs 
wishes to seduce Lady Evelyn; Catherine, because she loves Sir 
Gilbert; Father Petre and the Queen, because they wish to ruin 
Catboi'ine, in attempting to save Evelyn. But, in reality, they have 
nothing to do with it, aud are there only to supply tho germs ” 
for the third and fourth acts, iriir Gilbert is saved by the extra¬ 
ordinary skill of I..ady JOvolyn in cross-examining: Monmouth, who 
is made to confess iu that last interview of his with his uncle, that 
it was she who hid him. 

We confess our inability to follow the stoiy from this point 
The stream of the plot brsmehos out into a species of delta. The 
intrigues uf Petre, of Catherine Eedley, and of Buuderland keep 
on chuthiug together till the arrival of the Prince of Orange puts 
ttn end to the play. Six Gilbert Evelyn, who is a greater fuoi 
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tbas any of Wycherloy’A country ImflbAnds, is |)ersuaded that bk I 
wifo is false. He lives with tbo iCings mistress without the 
King's Icnowledgo, intrigues with the IMace of Orange while 
rdmoiiiing a frieud of the loyal Colonel O'Brien, is condemned to 
doa* h without trial for each of those oHepoes, repents of his mis¬ 
conduct to his wile, niid is saved in the nick of tune. 

Aa, at lotwt in i)art, tho worJc of ojio of the few writers who 
all! oiqiposed to provo that tho dramatic literature of Kagland is 
not CjUito dead, St'd'jeumtr should bo ciiiiLlud to bo judged as , 
literaturo. But, aa far as it proves iinythijig, it is that tlie play- ' 
wripUt of to-day coiuiders that his craft privileges him to neglect • 
hotn style and "character. If ho coinbiues a certain iiumher of 
situations into a moro or le&s coherent atory, ho as to nut tho 
strong ones at the ends of tho acta, that ia onnngli. Tnat the 
dvmmtii pertnna should have somn approach to reality, 
and that their talk bhould bo in the j'ngliah of this or 
any other time, is apparently cot thought necesaary. 'fho 
dramatist may deal ua he plciiaes wuth the mere facta 
of history, and wc <*aro voiy lilllo that Mr. Wills makes 
Monmouth say timt his death will leave his father childless; 
nor is it any great matter that intrlguiug with a king's miMtress ia 
represented here as a sort of high ireaaou, and that the articles uf 
war ore supposed to he in force in James's army. But tbo char¬ 
acters and the binguago of a lime aro not to he played with. No 
novelist would bo purdoiied for muJung an toupty friliblo of 
Sunderland; and, if he ventured to introduce Oalheriuti Soiley,lio 
would be held to be bound to invent some wit for her, though, his¬ 
torically apeakiiig, he might be excused from making her beautiful, 
ilul Mr. Wills bus no scruple about, dubbing two inevu duiuuii»h whli 
tliese well-known names. As for tho English of the play,it belongs 
lo» no poried whatever, being merely Mr. Wills s variiitiou on 
tho sham b'.liKahethaii style of iSheridao Kuowles. With an 
abundant lituiiaturo at Ihcir bund to show tlicul how tho English of 
j68S talked, the authors of ^W//c«/tt<jrn)fj£e their persi)UHge.s use the 
wonderful couventionnl style of Knowles's “ poetic dr.iiua,” w'hich 
is on a par with that of tho historical novels ])uhlished weekly 
with illustrations for tho benotit of ingenuous youth. Messrs. 
Wills are so overpowered by the necessity of being poiUii-uI, that 
they cannot lot Lady Evelyn tidk about the avenue to her mail I 
without calling it “ yon vi.sttt of ancient elms.’’ Sir Oilbort swears 

by the rood,” and all the rest of the eonvursatinn walks on the 
fiamo high stilts. Uf the rendering of the parts it i.s not necessary 
to say anything, except tliat it a lino siwoimen of tho kind of 
acting in whieli a violent pose and a loud voice e.xpro.s3 all and 
every emotion. 

Claude Duval: or, Luvr. mid Larceny, was obviously composed 
to give tho lain^cat poa^ible nuinher of young persor-*, in very 
short dnssses of more or less crude colour**, the grcnteA po.s.sible 
number of opportunities to troop on and olf the stage of Iho 
Olympic. The piece, which is described aa “ A New and Original 
iLomuutic and Comic Opera,'’ is, however, no doubt also intended to 
have tt plot. Thm e is u story—a series of incidents which follow 
one another without much apparent counexlun, and which iu suc¬ 
cession give occasion ior a song and the ajjjteurance of the young 
liursons. aforesaid. Ulaude Duval's band capture one OUarks 
Lorritiioro, wlm is flying from a prosecution for high treason for 
the crime of being a"u adlioreut of Lord Olarendou'a. Tho capture 
is a fortunate thing for Lorrimoro, for Olaiule Duvul turns out to 
bo his friend, Sir Harry Villoboia, with whom ho has *' riifUed 
it” in town. Tho JriondJy highwayman at once puts himself and 
baud at Lorrimore's dlepo^d to secure his esc ipe, and obtain for him 
his lady love Oonstnnee, niece to one McOruder, a ruiitaii of the 
regular stage typo, whom the fortune of war has put in possession of 
i.orrimorc'8 fn’mily estate. By the rao.3t fortunate chance in tho 
world, JDuval is engaged iu a scheme to rob McGruder. Eroui 
this convouiont begiuuiug. tho events follow their natural^course. 
The robbers goto McOiuder’a, or rather Loriiinore’s, estate of 
IMilduu Manor, and £^uldlcrs come after, not them, but the fugitive 
lover—how directed docs not anpear, but very conveniently for 
the production of situatious. They aro accordingly produced. 
Tlie generous Claude very unnecessarily allows himself to bo^ 
('.iptui'ttd in^ Lommorc's place. Of course he escapes, also of 
t'uurse the robbei^ of Mildon ITall brings about tho discovery of 
title-deeds which ;put Larriiuoro again iu possession of the home uf 
hi..^ aiieostors, a pardon arrives just at the right momeut, and all 
oiids happily. 

The thread of this not very remarkable story is spun out by 
various iuchlonts. McGruder, liis sister, and niece are captured by 
th(‘Tobber.gaug in the first act to alford a chance for a very in- 
didenmt copy of what the playbill, perhaps ironically, calls one of 
Mr. Erith's wonderful ” pictures. A groat deal of time-is octiu- 
pied by MoGrudur's sister, Mistress Betty, who is that theatrically 
useful chacaeter a middle-aged coquette, subdued by tho ** new and 
original flattery ” of being told she might be her niece’s sister. Tho 
choEusos Aod aonga, all to airs which sound vory much like an echo 
of soum Qnsipasssga of O^hb&ch a music, take up a certain amount of 
time. But tha predominating feature of the pieoe ia the chorus of 
village maiddns.” in the short dressea.. They keep corning on at 
every mament, staiidiiig areally ,xowaA Hie other Charactera, or 
going through a series of coustnundd awayifnjn of the body called 
**inddenLal dtiuces.” The actors loyally "dro. thHr beat for the 
jests of the pieoe. They paused befote> thatn to' attract attention, 
uud then, brought thotu out like piatM aibota \ but, in spite at 
tlioir otlorts, Mr. Stopheus's puns were vexy daevy. The parformws 
S(H»med to sufl'er from a depmssiug sense that no eaufftiooa of theirs 
could iufuic life into their parts or music, and that was perhaps 


the efllciant cause of the flatneas of their acting and - magiiig* 
Not even the horse on which Qlaude Duval ro de on to fhe ata^ 
could atone for tbo continual presenoe of Joe Miller atid the dia- 
flgured ghost nf Ofl'enhaoh who aro, between them, the real authoiff 
of tho piece which bears the name of Messia* Stephans, and 
Solomon. 


REVIEWS. 


BREWKU’S EXCUSE STUDIES.* 


rTHIlS collection of the late Mr. Brewer's minor works—for the 
X main part of his work, wo noed hardly say, must be sought 
in tho pubiicuLiuns of tho Bocord OlBce—will be veelcomed by 
all English students who believe enough in their own language, 
history, and letters to think them worth taking seriously. Th^ 
who expect ossays to he amusing, in the ninetwnth-centuiy sense 
of the word, will indeed scarcely be satisfied by ^ this volume, 
though it bus precisely that kind of interest for cultivated readers 
which our fathers of a century ago did call amusement. Mr. 
Brower's hislorioaJ judgments may cause graver seaichiaga of 
heart in some quarters. His consummate knowledge of the facts 
and materials of JOuglisU history is boyond dispute. But it is 
easy to see that ho was in no wiso in sympathy with the. school 
of which our chief living historians stand at the head, whose 
method and results have been popularized by Mr. Greea'a Short 
llintory, and which is followed by a great majority of recent 
writers on the subject. Wo cannot find that Brewer ever 
openly brulie a lance with Mr. Freeman or Professor Stubbs ; but 
110 fell iipoji Mr. Green iu the Quarterly Jleview with.aometbing 
like a furious joy of battle. It is not our purpose to discuss tho 
merits of either this controversy or tho unsparing criticism of 
Macaulay, not tho Joss pointed fur not being always express, which 
runs through the essay on the Stuarts. Wo can only remark in a 
general way that Mr. Bruwor shows now and then at least suffi¬ 
cient bios to counteract that uf the Whig historians whom he 
cimsurcs; and that, when he endeavoured to reduce that lamented 
and iil-usod monarch James 11. to nothing worse than a well- 
meaning and respootuhlo bore (but such a bore that it was a positive 
virtuo m Charles II. to enduro him), Mr. Brewer must have for 
tho moment forgotten the existenco and contents of a document of 
some historical and constitutional importance which must have 
been not unknown to him—we mean tho Bill of Bights. But all 
this may not unnaturally bo disheartening to a young reader. 
Ho may say to himself, *' Hero have I been all this.time learning 
history from tho most approved masters, and on what 1 was given 
to understand was the latest scientilic method. I am well up iu 
tho A'i>7‘7natn Conquest, and the Constitutional JEftsfory, and tho 
iSdact Charters, to say nothing of essays and minor works of mv 
masters like the Growth of tlie Enylish Ctmstitution, And here is 
an equally learned person, who has passed a lifetime in original 
hi.storical work, and tells me it is all wrong. Here are tho 
latest doctors disagreeing over tho Stuarts, just as people did 
when the Jacobites Jiad bandy ceased to count in practical politics, 
la not tbia new scientilic study uf history altogether vanity f The 
old-i'iiahioued sort uf history w^os leas troublesome, and, after all, 
not much less true.” 


Alter some such manner we may conceive an ingenuous yoong 
man to commune with himself; and we can conceive that,, unless 
his teachers have been careful to mark the limits of what they 
could teach, his soul may be disquieted for a season. If he has 
been taught dogmatically to accept the results of a real master's 
work at second or third hand without entering into the master's 
ovidcnces and reasuns, his faith will probably be shaken, and it is 
quite right that it should he. If, on the other hand, he has been 
taught to verify and encouraged to criticize, he will know that 
the business of history ia to give the truest account that can 
be attained of human actions and motives, .not to supeimde 
individual judgment of them. So long as men in their 
opinions of the public men and aflaita of thair own tinko, so 
long will they also difl'ur as to the public men aud affaics .of the 
past, nor will any possible completion of our 'knowledga p^ent 
them from difloring. It is true that we know many tlmigs'which 
the acton in a great historical crisis could not k^W'aa we- do. 


The counsels of both sides, the confidences of stutasmen, the re¬ 
ports of iudiilbrent observers, or of foreigners inte^ on^purposes 
distinct from those of either contending party, lie opeu^ to us. 
But, on the other hand, the actors knew muon thAk wa do not 
know, nor can we see thinga as they saw them. It is almost im¬ 
possible for an English lawyer, looldng baek two centniiea and a 
half, with tbo Bill of BighU- and the Act of> SettUnnant between, 
to realize how the legal^^^^ij^utm of the^Crowned the Ochtomons 
under the Jrat two appealeda 

judgeroaUyanxious.tolbilitt^ Ilihaaitta 
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it tdll not hiiider him from adherinji^ to one party more than the 
other. It U easier to.be judicial as to pnat eveuta, not m much be- 
oeiiae wa are better informed, or because our ieelinprs are loa'4 
affeoted by them, as beoauso there is no immediate prej^sure on uh 
to maha^iip our mind. The moral and political intorprotidiuii of 
fbots remalni a matter for each man's moral and political toniper; 
itscannotbe reduced to a possession of positive hnowled^^e. In 
short, the lesson we find in the antagonism of the late .Mr. ilrcwer 
to other leaders in English historical study—we may as will avow 
for our part that they are nm^ra tchoUe wtctoms —is that, both 
those who are misguided enough to teach opinion instead of i'uci, 
and those who ore unfortunate enough to Icaru it, are c::puh>ud to 
' considerable discomfiture sooner or lator. 

Leaving the more or less debatahlo ground of the essays dealing' 
with oontrovereial politics, we turn to the olhi-r feature.^ of Mr. 
lower's work. Under the title of ** Now St)un*eH oi Kn;iii.di 
Hktory,” tl^re is a most interesting account of the Uccurd Ollico | 
and its contents; a subject on which no one wms ablo to sooak ; 
with fuller knowledge than Mr. Rrewer. Thu following pn&sugo 
may he taken as a representative one:— 

The collection is enormous. Into this va^it rcr.ept!i •!'* tlir I^aw <’onrt^ 
the Trassary, the Admiralty, th« VViir Ollicc, tlio liomc, l's)n;i«j;u, and 
Colonial Departments, liavo diHgnrgod their voluniioout cimi toots. The 
pttbiio acts of this nation, from tiio Doomsday of Williuni tiic t;f)ii(|Ui i'or to 
the Coronation Oath of Que«n Victoria, the pulHatioiia oi tlic* f?rnat. miudiMin 
of goveenmout, with all its complex opcralions, are hci e i hniniidcd ami ro- 
corded in all their iinnienxo variety fr<»in day to day and from lioi'.* lo hour. | 
lioro is to bo traced the open and tlu> Kccrot history ol lIiu iiatiim; its 
transactions at home and nlirottd : its ttiobl subi Le and inystoiioii'' tio;;nti:i. 
lions; tlwemployment of its treasures; the nurniMT jiud disiiOi'.tion of ils 
forces; the musters of ils pupiilation ; the dislributiuii of its land, in. 
forests, and its manors; the ri^te and pro;trcs3 of nobility and i;rcut 
families; its proceedings in I'urliuniiiiil ; its charter-, its paUnt j. its eivil 
and oriminal judicature. Wliatevrr, in allott, tliis Itui'idom ii <s tn- •■iglii 
centuries done or proiMist'd to do by tlio coin)tli''at('d fiiiicMiuns ut (Ium’im 
mentand Administration, restless as the sea nHdiiiiilLiiiiiliiioii!i ns the samh 
upon its shore, is here eomniitted to sail', mUiu, am! imjuirlial v.-ji 
Stored up in iron grating*!, elassiiied and arranged, pu^ rvi'i!, as l.;r ;is 
human skill can preserve llicni, fruin innumenible pt ril', ilie pnlil.c i\ -.nil,, 
of this kingdom now slumber in their new repo.dlory of .‘toa,- a'd iron ii i- 
disturbed except when removed froiii their sladves to grjiiity tli-' ( nuo.'ih' 
of the antiquarian or assist the resi’iiri'iie., of the hi^loi-ian. 

Williniatermls so vast, yet so iniportunt, two qm-iin’i'! havi' peipctiially 
orison from early times: first,how me tiny to bo mo'-i i di ii ntlj piL-t j .' .1 ? 
and next, how’turned to llie bi-.st ji' i-i.iint ? IlappiK llu- n.itu a ha^ 
Huflered little from foi’c*i}f:i invahiuns. SikIi iiii.sibrtmit.- .is have o\< r(aUen 
iitrassburg, and dcstroyeil its librariLS ami its inaim-eiiiit'^', .'ir-Monqiara 
tivoly unknown hen*.’ hveil in the (.'i\d Wars of the iniu'jith eemuiy, 
and *in tho Ureat Keholliou of the sevi iiteetilli. tln u-ih tix* rage ol 
party might disinantlo or destroy niaii'.iuns, nioii,.?Ifiii j ml i-.tihcdral-, iL 
left uninjured the natioji.il miinimMii'.. W IioUh i Ihminn. t .o I’nite-jtiint, 
Cavalier or Uouiullu'ad, gained the aM-euih-ney, all alike in linn rerpt’eted 
the archives of the kingdom, and pn-ri-rvni ilnui licm i degmii:, violeuee. 
Their worst enenne.s Iuimj been ni an i-imliler kind—l ats mid niii---, livi, 
damp, and mildew: thci iiegligcia-e in home in.siaiii-. .tho iinsjdaei d <'on- | 
fidcncc in others, oftlmse w)i<t w^rre* apiK*.med to pie-. ivi- them. Di-cpi i-M d ' 
in various quarters of tlio nivtr.'poli'i, ‘oine at tin* 'loAver, moik* at I'.iriioii j 
Hide, sninu Jii tlie t.’liapfiT JlniiMi* al NVe&tmiiisler, others at tin; lioiir. 
Ifovnie; t'.\])osed to weather, dust, and aiiml.e ; hlowt i away in .sack-, ' 
boxes, and iimiipei's ; uiimuiitige:.blc iroin tlnir vu.stne.-.s and uiiuicldiiie'. ; | 
little kuuwJi, mill tli'ivfnie ;Uir;ietiiig little alleiilioii—siieccssive, tiovern- 
nionts wore !'.intiMleil to bcllevi* that llmse imiiiiiiieiils wer- m .■>onu: 
S0U80 prcaei'ied, .i;.d iqually cojitenred Hal they f huiil I be of n.i n-jC to | 
any one. | 


The explnualioit of t'u* pcculiiir isti-Iiil r.nd porsoiml isili'reet of tho 
iStato l^npers of tho mxletuiih and ooveiitiontii i:onU)ni.s is also ' 
worth citiiij^. In thoia.; lnuo.s “ it wna tlio cusioui of tiio tjiovorii- ! 
iqent of this country to cnnli.s(.‘iito all the lot ter'* and piipir.? of ' 
Ailaintcd persons, without di^tineiion. Tims it was tlnit the ! 
diaries, the household acroiints, the priv.ilo coiTcspondeuec 
of tho accused were iranslrrnnl to tlio Ikxchoquor, and there , 
they remain to the ptestnil day.’ I’lio piiueiplea on which 
the Calendars of State P.-ipers iinve heen iirrjinged and edited ' 
are fully explafoetl in the cour&u of tho essay. A still more 
interesting essay, perhaps, is that on Ilatlield House. Details ' 
are given, partly iroin p:i]»('is in tho Jtocord OlKco, partly 
from MSS. praservetl ut tho hoii.^o it.solf, of ila building under 
Robert Cecil's direction ; and Iroin this Mr. Ilrewer p ikm'S on to 
the political corresfiondunco in the same collection—“ .i \i»iblo and 
material bond that brings the present, by undying sympathy, into 
close proximity with the past ’—and proceeds to u spirited and 
clokely''reasoned vindication of Cecil's chnrnctor and policy, pnrti- 
cuhirly as concerning his dealings Avith Kssex, whu.se inisfortnm'.s 
were brought upon him, as Mr. Brewer contends, almost entirely 
his own want of a little temper tiiid ri small modicum of di.^- 
cri^on.” The romance of the Q,ueen’.H ring and the Couiiles.s of 
Nottingham is disuiitsud as altogether incredible, both Irom it.s 
intrinsio clifUculties and from tJic Inletof iu first appejirance. 
By the way, a ring purporting to be the identical one in question 
was exhibited to the Archoiologiciil Congress at Bedford the other 
day. “ l^e bricks are there to testify it, therefore deny it 
aot.'^ 

In thb essay on Shakspeare, followed by a more popular lecture 
.on tha study of Shukajieure, Mr. Brewer goes into various matture 
in which, though what he puts forward is otten ntrikiiig and 
mupilly aonud, his znnatery is less assured than in the strictly 
field. One fact of some importunco unknown to the ^ 
" cOfUBientators is brought to Ugiit by the aid of iin- ! 

in the Record Ollice—namely, tiiat the Lueys of 
iiot ^roly private enemies of Mhakspenre on 
but had a stunditig lead with the 
to the supposition that Shak- 


.*5pcaro flpent nuipli of Ids time iu patching up*olher peopled plays, 
which had already been broached when Mr. Brower first published 
this twsay ton jears ugo, and has since waxed to a monstrous 
growth under iho cai'o of the “ New Shakspero^ Society,” it is 
pointed out in :i note Lluit, considoriag the rapidity with which 
Shakspearoa undoubti'«l work was produced) it is incredible that 
ho shoulil Jmvo htid time or occasion to do anything of the kind. 
In tho lecture toriginully delivered to a Shakspeare Rending 
Society at Kiii;;‘.s Colleg.*, l.oudon) con.^idtimtion of tlio advnu- 
tago.'s to be din’ived I’roih ri.-iuling .SlndiMpearo aloud lends to a 
digression of tbrre «>n “ tho singular ludilVerence with 

which the hiiiiii'ji voice bus been treated” in modern Knglkdi 
education. Mr. Brewer complains lu.'t. those who do prolflks to 
leach elocution alleml too much to emph.tus and to.TTittle to 
in>idulatioii, which is lilidy enough to be true, lie oven suggests 
that it is .1 defect in iiiodcrn languages that they need eniph.ts^is at 
all. In (Jri i h it was Hunicienlly m.ivked by the relativi» position 
of words in the scntenc!', and tho speaker had nothing bf!l modu¬ 
lation to think of. And in our own day, we may add, any one 
who attends to g'uud French sponKing or recitation will hear that 
a Freiichiiuiu, as a rule, has much mure of modulation at command 
tliiiii an Miiglisliinan, and relie.s iiiiirh less on emphasizing par* 
ticuhir woi'ils. lint tlii ni is no rnjuson for treating emphiisis and 
modulation atinfi.tur.il enemies, Avhich .Mr.Brewi'ralmo.stsloes. Still 
h‘s.s can we I'olJow tho leinied author in a note appended to this 
lecture, where he finds a lU'w and iirofoiind moral piguificanre in 
Unme.0 twd Juliof, iioldiiig that SliaLspeaioa true intention in that 
])ljiy was to o.\i)ound a social and religious theory of wedded love. 
Hjiwevcr, every Avritur on Shahspi'aro is entitled to at leiitt one 
parado.K. 

'J’he es.;;n.y on tho 1 loyal Supremacy briiigs us back to historical 
ground. It irt le.-s exteupivo than its title Avould naturally impurl, 
being ill Lralh a ileiiiolition of Mr. Froiidc’it upoLiioosis of Thomas 
Cromwell. In “ I'csstigea from tho Life of Bnisnuis ’ avo have a 
skrtch of l.rasinus's work in New Testament criticism. Tho 
dilliciillic.'j of a sixUrnth-cM'ntiii'v M’hol.ir are vii IiiJy brought lie- 
JvTii us by Brjifcinus's jourueyiijgs, Hy Jnul onen to go with great 
relucL.inee. and at gre.it iuconvenieiice, from Bi iid-nls to I •ii.'K'I, fa.'ing 
tin; ihieo thing.she ilrte.'-ted in < ienn.iiiy—the stover-, the thieves, and 
the pl.igne—to got iii.n (ireek Tostiiment priuled, becain e there waa 
no fount of Crecdi typo in tho Low ('oiintrii-.s. A lecture on the etudy 
of liisLory, delivered by .Mr. Brewer at tho Working .Men’s Otdlcge, is 
ratlier dj.^appoirifing-; it coutai/i.s over-colonred slalemenls of tho 
racc-llieory of lii.-ilory Avliie.h Mr, Brewer would hardly hiivo 
cured to dof'end in more linishi'd work. On tho other hand, the 
lecLure on the study of Lnglbli hi. tory Avbich iinnie.diiitely follows 
it id \ory good. Mr. Brewer's cdvico to people avUo really Avaiit 
to loam tho history of Ljigl.itid Is to construct their IiisHny for 
l!u*niselvi's bt-foro thi'y re;ul systematic booUs at all ; and he points 
out how u. can bt; done to good purpose withoiit using any but tho 
inij.-:t lastly ;i( ;TS'dilo nnilorial'*. 'I’lio advice was given In working 
uiou; but A(' think tfclioolma'-ter.s who wish to train their pupils' 
mind juid jndg iieut, and not merely stuff llioir memory, may find 
in liciii'.i' of -Mr. J>rij\vev‘.-i some profitable hints for their 
leac’nnig. Wo cannot repeat the d«'1 ails hero ; hut tho principle 
into m.iih d'lwn iho le.iding nml undisputed facts, liavo flicm 
nlwiiy.s !.i lia'.id, and think over Lhem for !>ne.dolf. ‘‘Take care of 
tile ; ri‘;iL ificL-, ’ s.iid Mr. Brewer, *• and they will t:iko cure of the 
little ones' -a i»i\irig as true us it is lull of comfort for the 
uii]«'ar:if'il, a.tJi which we way fitly clo.io this notice of a learned 
imin's 1 L‘! I i:ii 


IONIAN ANTl(M-'rfni:.S.* 

ri^^lIE fourth volume of the Ionian Antifjuitin'^ which follow,s 
-L its l ist picdcci'^sor :i!ter an interval of forty ycfir.s, contain.^ n. 
fullia* ju.Totim, .or Avhieli the expedition of Mr. ll. B. Puilaii has 
furjii.«!iod mai. iials, of tiiose teinpli’sin Priono'i'eofl and tho Troiid 
vvhicii have U r so many vi'.nrs occii})ie.d the attentiou nivd con¬ 
sumed llui fninl-j of tile ►'''ocioly of Jfiletl.'inti. This new volume 
niiisl bo rii^arih d in cioto coiine.xion with ihoso which preceded 
it, and of vvlneii it is the eoiuplement, pot-sibly tho last chapter; find 
AV!'. niuhi judge it in this light. From the first tho oxcavRtion.s 
and the piibiiealioijs of tho Society of Diletfianti have had a 
clinr.ic.ter jiecuii.ii* to llietnsolve'*; ami we therefore prefer, before 
spjaking of the book Avlfich is our iininediiito subject, to say a few 
Avorda a.s to ilie ki.-itorv of the .Soeiety which brings it out. Aud 
wo do so tho more ivtidily becau'-o the Society of Dilettanti is not 
ono w’liicii clioos's to tliruat Um U' iuto notoriety, but is content to 
do good work slowly ami unostentatiously, after the fashion of 
bygono tiiaca. 

The Society Av.is founded in 1734 by some gentlemen who 
had travelled in It.ily, ond avus intended to be at once a social 
club and to operate i'or tho encouragement ut homo of tho.se 
artistic tastes Avhich had given the mcrobors so much enjoy¬ 
ment ubiiitid. \ bia.s towanls dining has always marked th*' 
Society; and, Avhen we look over iho names of tho early 
lueiubers, avo may judge imtt the high thinking oncourngid 
by it was not iiccuinp.mieil by plain living. But in a tow 
yearn a di.sease civpi into Uk* .Sociely, and, as often happens in 
the cabO c*f indivi.uniJr', stimulated it to take cKorciso. This diseinie 
was nothing lo" tluiii a plelhoru of money. In 1764 the mombotv, 

• Ionian AMti-jniiK-: Vul. J V. I’ubli'licii t>y tlie Society of Dilettnii *. 
London : Muuuuiiau & Cm. iSdi. 
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lifter proponn}? various plana tor diaposiugf of their superfluoua ; colosml statue of the fifoddeai had atood, ttonei driffffed ont of 
.. j i< _ i . ... «.L- . poBition by Greek maaons in their Vaiidalio rovagea of ue nte, ha 

saw on the ground a coin which turned out to bear the portrait 
(and a wonderfully fine portrait) and the typea of Orophemea. On 
searching he found other coins of the aame hingi all plat^ imder 
the stones of the base itself. Now it aeoma irom thia^probable 
that King Orophemea dedicated the statue of Athene ereotdd on 
the base. ^ Turning to history, we find it recorded that Orophemea 
was a claimant of the throne of the kingdom of Ganpadoeia about 
n.c. i6o, and that he deposited a sum of 400 tiueota with tha 
people of Priono—a trust which they kept with a fidelity unusual 
10 antiquity, choosing ratbor to incur a war with Ariarathea, who 
was then actual ruler of Oappadocia, than to give up to him tha 
treasure. History tells us that the Prioniaue at-last restored tha 
deposit to Oropliernes himself, but does not tell ua what reward 
they received for their honesty. But this silence of hiatoiyia, 
tilled by the testimony of a handful of coins, which show 
that the Cappadocian in gratitude presented to the people of 
i^riene and their goddess, in whose temple the money had 
very likely been kept, a colossal statue of the Deity hers^. 
Little discoveritis liJce this help wonderfully to give vividness to 
ancient history. It is also interesting to note that, according to the 
testimony of Pansanias, the coloaaal statue of Athene Poliaa at 
Priono was an admirable work of art; for this proves that artiata 
of Asia Minor were capable in the middle of the second oen* 
tury jj.c., a time usually supposed to havo been one of great 
artistic barrenneH.a and degradation, of producing a colossal statue 
which won continued admiration even in the critical days of the 
Antoninrs, wiicn there was so strong a prejudice in favour of what 
was archaic in art. After well weighing this fact, we shall be lesa 
n.«(couuded at the beauty of the Pergamene sculpturea recently 
RC|]nirc(l by thi> Museum of Berlin. 

The remaining chapters, which mainly consist of dissertations on 
! proportions iu Li reek temple-architocture, we must leave to the 
' judgment of the lew who have specially studied such matters. An 
('xaminatiou of Gniek temple-building iiuallj resolves itself into 
somewhat complicated arithmetical computations. Unfortunately, 
in the case of tiio.so Ionian temples the data are to a large extent 
Wjiiiting, many iraporlaut members of lUl having entirely dis- 
app(\ai'ed, so that the results of Mr, Lloyd's calculations can at best 
he only a]jproxiiuativo. It is, moreover, noteworthy that canons of 
proportion are not so elo^e^y observed and followed by the arebi- 
terts of these Asiatic temples os by those who planned the 
Atlipninii masterpieces. 

Dn the Avhole one cannot but be proud, from a national point of 
view, of the publications of the Society of Dilettanti. A club of 
private j!]ngHsii geiiilemeu, they l^vo produced works which, in 
comploteuets and in costliness, deshcve to stand by the side of the 
state-aided publications of foreign countries, even those of Kussia. 
Although the main object of the Society has always been of a 
social character, it has 'enrolled among its members some of the 
best names in classical iirchinology of peat days, and quite recently 
has received into its circle some of our ablest younger Grecians* 

If it is now disposed to continue its activity in the same lino, or 
even to extend it, the field lies very open. Greece may bo said to 
be overrun as a field of archmulogical discovory. If a statue shows 
its head in Athens, it is pounced upon and fought over by memboxs 
of the French scliool, meiubors of the German school, members of 
the Pariiiissus Sneioly, and a crowd of miscellaneous aspirants. 
But Asia still iviuaius, though it is impossible to say how 
long it may continue open. (Jyprus, .^olis, Phrygia, all invite 
rosnarch, and w'ouhi furnish remains of inestimable value. If the 
Dilettanti chose to be active, their command of funds would 
enable thorn to uttaiu much on which younger and poorer 
societies, such as that lately founded for the ** Promotion of 
TIolIenic Studies," can only cast their eyes with longing. 


funds, resolved to send a person or persons to certain parts of the 
East to collect informations relative to the former state of those 
eoantries.” and in particular to procure exact descriptions of 
Tuina. The party sent 6ut consisted of Chandler, llsvett, and 
Pars, and the expedition had very valuable results. Pars in parti- 
eohir, being a young draughtsman full of talent and energy, did 
work. At Athens ho had liimself slung aloft close to the 
frieze of the Parthenon, to tho groat disgust of the Turks dwell- 
on tho Acropolis, whoso inmost recesses ho overlooked from his lofty 
station. There ho made exact drawings of tho Panathennic frieze, 
wbicb ore still of groat value to the archosologist. From Athens 
the party wont on to lonja, and there discoverod in tho temples of 
Teos and Prieno a ileld for the activities of tho Society which had 
sent them out, as well as materials for the first volume of 
/(mum Antiguilu‘Hf which made its nppoaranco in 1769. This 
publication seems to havo given a bent to tho hitherto eumowliat 
random efforts of tho Dilettanti, liencerorwurd Ihoy took as their 
province Attica and Jonia, and in those di.slrlcts mainly confined 
thoir attention to the remains of aneiunt toinplos. It is true that, 
thmigh from the sumptuous plates with wliicli the Jiugo folios of 
the Ionian Antiquitios are so liberally provided we may gather 
information as to tho schemes of ancient cities, their theatres, 
afp>rte, anti gymnasia, nevenholoss the chief attention of the editors 
has always cunceutruled on the religious buildings. 

In 1812 took place the second expedition equipped by tho 
Society, the party consisting of Gell, the “ rapid tiell ” of Byron, 
and the architects Gaudy and Bedford. Tho rosnlls of their re¬ 
searches in Attica and on the Ionic const wore given to the world 
by the Dilettanti in two splendid works—the AntiquiticHof Alticn, 

SM tho second and third volumes of Ionian Antiquities. At about. 
tUb same tiilie they also publishnd two volumes of plates of ancient 
statues in public and private collections in ICiigland, prefaced by 
disaortatious by llichard Payne Knight on the history and mojining 
of ancient sculpture. And at a suiueivliat later time (1851) they 
brought out, in a style worthy of it, the bnmtiliil and complete 
work of Penrose,on the J^inciplrs of Athenian Arvhtterlure. 

The third expedition of tho ISoidory was s(uit out in 1863, under 
tho direction of Mr. Jl. P. Ihillan, wlio made excavations and re¬ 
searches at Toos in 1862, and in i8t}6 at Prieim, on the site of tJie 
temple of Athene Polios, and on that of tho Temple of Apollo 
Bminthius near Ilamaxitus in the 1 'road. Tho task set before 
Mr. Pullan was the more complete exaniinaliun of tho same 
temples which bud been before visited by tho ngonts of the 
Dilettanti, an examination carried on alike with spade, measure, 
and pencil. As an excavator Mr. Pullan at Priene was not 
brilliantly successful, although many important inscriptions and 
Bome sculptures of value have hecn recovered, and iihemlly pre¬ 
sented by the Dilettanti to tho national collection. But. as an 
exact and careful investigator, both at Priene and elsewhere, he 
has merited tho higuest nraise. 

Tho reccntly-publiaheu volume contains a number of plates and 
woodcuts, the latter mostly from photographs of sculpture, the 
lonuer from drawing.^ by Mr. Pullan and Mr. Falkener. These 
platos furnish the architect with every detail which can bo ascer¬ 
tained in j-ogard to the three Ionian temples investigated. The 
text includes, besides Mr. Pullan’s rcpvirf of excavations, a paper 
by Mr. J. Fergu.sson on tho origin of tho GroeJc orders of archi¬ 
tecture, short liistorics of Priene and Teos by Mr. (>. T. Kowtitn, 

A memoir on the proportions of th(j several temples by .Mr. Walkiss 
liloyd, and a paper by Mr. Penro&e on tho eulu.sis and height of 
the columns of tho bunplo at Priene. 

On the first page of the work, in tho preface, we notice tw-o 
considerahlo inaccuiMcies. Thu e.vpoditiou of ('handier ii as¬ 
signed to the year 1734 instead of 1764; and tho second volumo 
4>f Ionian Antiquities, published in 1797, is said to be the out¬ 
come of Qell’s expedition of 1812. Mr. Fergusaon's dissertation, ! 
which comes next, would roquire for satisfactory discussion more ! 
space than we can spare. We con less that a bold piece of ' 
theorizing seems to us oddly out of }>hiee in a iuouumeut.il volume j 

and on a folio page. Wo are so used to reading «weepiiig state- | « BABBKTT bas, in the latter half of his third voluiM, 
meuts and novel imagmauoiis lu an octavo that tbeie they | ^ great way towai-ds spoiling a reaUy clever noveL 


LIKUTEXANT BAUNABAS.* 


do not shock us; but there is soiuetbini^ so eulemu about the 
vastness of the^o folios—such a deliberato intention about them of 
kating for all generations, and looking fre&h a century honco—that 
we cannot hoJp wondering at Mr. l^ergusson’s boldness in choosing 
such a vehicle for his theories. Not that We are disposed to quarrel 
with them in the main, however we may object to a passage here 
and there, more particularly perhaps to the foot-notes. Mr. 
PeiguBSon maintains an entirely JOgyptian origin for tho Doric 
order of architecture, and treats wiih summary cimtcmptthe views 
el those who suppose that it arose out of wooden construction. 
And certainly the argument on which bo most relies—the pro¬ 
gressive attenuation of the Doric pillar in tlie course of Greek 
architectural history—does seem to show that the original wliiuh 
first suggested it was of rock or brick rather than of wood. 
Nevertheless there nro in Doric construction certain reminlscencea 
and traces of wooden architecture which require a more careful 
axplaoation thau Mr. Fergusson is disposed to give them. As to 
the derivation of the Ionic order we more readily agree with him. 

Mr. Newton’s historical aketchos are, as a matter of course, 
thoroughly good aud scholarly. To liia dissertation on Priene a 
charming bit of historical colouring is lent by the account of the 
disoovery of the coins of King Oruphorues. It appears that in 
ifijoHr. Olarlve was at Priene, and visited tha site of the Temple 
al Athene. As he stood amid the stones of the hose whereon the 


There were cortuinly oiio or two considerable faults even in the 
earlier parts, hut they were not by any menus so great os to swamp 
it 3 merits. If we had found it needful now and then to ekip, jet 
on the wliole we were interested and amused. Everything seemed 
to be iu fair progress for a proaporoue ending, when, on a eudden, 
the author chose to go on a new tack, and to desert the oourseover 
which ho bad hitherto carried us in an easy enoiq|[h voyage. The 
harbour was almost iu sight, tho wind was blowing fair, nothi^ 
was needful but to let the ship soil quietly and steadily os, and in 
no long time master and passengers would have been landed in 
comfort and harmony. But lo! a violent oross wind came and 
blew us into fur different rrgions. To drop our metaphor— «S all 
wise people do when they have got all out of one that they can, 
and find themselves, moreover, in danger of getting entangled in 
it—we passed from a storv that was cast in the old homoxons type 
into one that was modelled after the latest school of sentiment 
and folly. The author apparently was struck with the tho^ht 
that there is a fashion in writing as in everything else, and t&t, 
whatever liberties a man may allow himself for a time» 
lie must in the end submit to the law as it is laid diyihi 
in the circulating libraries. In the morning every one maj wear 
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M loom o odat at he pleases, in almost any colour, and of almost 
any eat; hat when evening comes on, and the dinner hour is at 
hand, tm we have all to conform to one and the same strict 
mod^. So, no doubt, it is with novels. Society will allow of a 
oonndeiahle freedom a« the stoiy opens, and even as it is carried 
on; but in ^e conclusion there must be no license, and silly senti¬ 
ment in aU its dulness most be allowed to assert its rights. The 
fair leaden as she closes the book and sends it bock to Mudie, will 
not be defrauded of her s^h or her tear. Tlie hero and heroine, 
of oouree, need not he killed, but may be happily married *, but 
there must be at least one melancholy death, just before the 
wedding, to give a proper relish to the entertainment that the author 
provides. We are willing to hope that it was much against his 
wiU that Mr. Barrett yielded to the requirements of the ago, and 
in pleaung his readers he by no moans pleased himself. lie 
was, indeed, in a position of some perplexity. For, while his 
hero’s half-brother was, in spite of one or two great fallings, a 
virtuous man, his hero’s half-brother’s half-brother was a most 
gross and desperate villain. This ruffian would, by a novelist of 
the old school, have been swung otF at Newgate or Tyburn with¬ 
out the slightest feeling of remorse, amid the hearty curses of the 
mob and to the great satisfaction of the reader. But such an ending 
would he too vulgar for our more delicate sentiments, and, moreover, 
it would have l£en, no doubt, very unpleasant, if not indeed very 
painful, for the virtuous half-brother. The difficulty is, therefore, 
got over in a most ingenious manner. The villain could not be 
allowed to live—that was clear enough—for be was bent on mur¬ 
dering the hero, and had twice already nearly carried out his pur¬ 
pose. His half-brother need not bo allowed to live, for he was a 
good deal in the way, as be had been foolish enough to fall in love 
with the heroine, who was herself in love with bis virtuous half- 
brother. Besides it would have been very painful for him, as we 
have said, to remain in a world out of which his wicked half- 
brother had been swung on a rope. 11 is feelings and ours, too, 
are spared in the most ingenious manner. Thn disgust of a public 
execution and the disgrace of outliving a brother who had died on 
the Bcatfold are cleverly evaded by a murder and a suicido. The 
villain makes a third attempt to murder the hero. The virtuous 
half-brother, knowing that his half-brother by Lis mother's side 
was bent on killing his lialf-brollicr by his father's side, knowing 
moreover that the heroine was nut for him, disguises himself iu 
the hero's coat and hat, throws himself into the path of the vil¬ 
lain, and gets at once shot by him through the heart. The vil¬ 
lain, though he was not toiiciiod by the slightest tiuge of remorse, 
happily draws his second pistol, and at once shoots himself 
through the head. The story, wo feel, is brought to an im¬ 
pressive and yet cheerful end—for the villain had begun to bore 
us greatly—os we read that ^Mie closed his eyes, and put tho 
muszle of his pistol slowly to his moutli; then with his thumb ho 
pressed the trigger.” Tho rest is left to the reader's imagination, 
except in so far as he is assisted by four stars, which have tho 
concluding lino all to themselves. Whether they signify tho 
scattering of the villain's brains, or tho happy niarriago of the 
surviving half-brother and tho heroine after a decent period of 
mourning, we are at r loss to say. 

The scene of tho story is laid' at the beginning of the century. 
We cannot allow that Mr. Barrett is very successful in bringing 
bock the age of which he wriU s. In the year i Soo a gentleman 
was not likely to flatter, liis hostess by saying that ** the King of 
France had no better cook than hers”; nor was £<be likoly to 
mention ** the prodigious fortune of the Marquis of Westmiubter.” 
The liing I'Yance and his cook were in that year things of 
tho past; while the Marquoas of We.stiuiusler belonged to tho 
future. A gentleman living in I'^dmonton would nut And his 
letters and tho Tmfi» lying on his bronkfast-tablo when he entered 
the room, unless, indeed, he breakfa«)tcd at an hour when most 
people were thinking of dining. The Wo.st-end road by which 
tho highwayman goes by Hornsey Wood was not made till 
nearly thirty years after tlio date of the story. Wo feel con¬ 
fident that the word “ financier” did not eighty years ago bear the 
meaning that Mr. Ikrrett gives it when he joina'it with “ banker. ’ 
Not even would a highwayman in tliatf age have so grassly abused 
our language as to call a thing “ roliablo.’’ The hair of heroines, 
moreover, at that date was raven black. ^ A case or two of auburn 
locks, perhaps, might be found in n rustic beauty, but ** suit gold 
red hiM ” was not invented till nearly three-quarters of a century 
later, while aureoles were os unknown as even the Murqiioss of 
Westminster. The ladies do, to be sure, nil drink dishes of tea 
and not cups, but one swallow does not make a summer. Never¬ 
theless, though Mr. Barrett iq not very happy in reproducing the 
age of which ho writes, yet, till he comes to his fatal conclusion, 
the age in which he writes is successfully kept in the background. 
Wb%l sure that he has a far stronger taste for the great masters 
of humerouB fiction who were once tho glory of our country than 
for the feeble sentimentalists, with their ridiculous afiectations, 
who are at present its disgrace. Had ho carefully kept to the 
great writers, and never allowed his taste to bo corrupted by the 
bf^ school of our days, we are confident that ho could have pro¬ 
duced a etory of real power and merit. As it is, there are in 
jMUtMont Maruabas two or throe characters which are drawn 
with great skill, and more than one scene of a humour which 
unfortunately is only too rare. The hero, Tom Talbot, and the 
heroine, who always possea by the name of Lady Betty, are both 
good in their way—so good, indeed, that, as wo close tho book, 
we seriously trust that the four stars, which we have already 
mentioned, signify their marriage, and not the villain’s scattered 


bmins. The love scenes betweeq them are very prettily mam^ged;. 
and the difficulties which the heroine' has for nearly two volnma 
in convincing herself that she does really love her [jallant admirer 
are describea in a way which ought to have a particular eh|mn for 
all young ladies. Then, too, the mysterious and moat a la r m in g db- 
appearance of the hero for nearly the whole of the third volume, if 
not managed with any great art, ought to be delightfully exdting foe 
all those who do not begin each story by at once tuiping to see* 
how it ends. In the present case, however, the end, with its four 
stars, is not made so clesr os to spoil the mystery even for the* 
over-curious. The best characters by far are not we bero or the 
heroine, not even the half-brother who murdere, or the half- 
brother who is murdered, but an old doctor named Blandly and 
one Toby Slink, a simple country lad, who is tricked by the high¬ 
wayman into being his squire. Poor Toby begins before long to 
suspect his master’s real trade, but he is so frightened by bb- 
threats that he is not unwilling to accept all his statements oa- 
gospel. He thus repeats to an Irish pealar the story which hb 
master had told him: 

** Well, there’s a rascal who owes him a lot of money, and—and ha's 
looking about for him, and—and—and lio don’t seem to quite remember the* 
looks of him, and—and—and when iiu meets anyone all mono, he Just looks 
in his pocket to see if the money belongs to him, and— and if he’s In doubt 
he takes it,” 

” 1 onderstand tho natur’ of the mastber's misfortuu’ exactly s and what 
might you do all the time ? ” 

“ Why I iust stand ready to help master, if needs bo; for if wo meet the- 
right rascal after all, it’s more an’ likely bu'll try to get away without 
paying.” 

Ono of his reasons for running away from his horns and hb 
old master had been the unkmduess of his sweetheart. Hs 
managed to steal b:tck to her one evening and to srenew hb- 
courting. Tho whole scene is very prettily and humorously 
told, lie began by telling her that she was like the young 
woman in tho printed ballad he had given her lost Maidstone- 
Fair, who hod led her sweetheart to ron and murder his uncle 
all for love. ** If ono day,” he added, “ I’m hang^ at Tyburn^ 
you’ll read your own name in my dying speech and confession.” 
Mr. Barrett, by the way, is again out iii his dates when he more 
than onco makes Tyburn the place of execution in I Soo. But to- 
return to our lovers. “ You are not a murderer, Toby, are you ? 
the girl answers. “No; but I won't answer for what may 
happen. I’m going tho road to ruin fast. I don't go to bed at 
eight o’clock now. . . . Look at me! I'm not what 1 was— 
a simple, innocent countryiuau.” He then reproaches her with, 
not having altered. ” Have yon lost a single pound amce I 
have been away P ” “I enn’t help it, Toby,” she replied. “ I 
didn’t oat anything for !i whole day after you wont away, but 
the next morning my appetite was too strong for me.” At 
last they are reconciled, and he makes her a presenf of some- 
ornaments, but she wants to know how he had earned the money 
to buy them. “ (live ’em me back, Jenny,” he said, “ you shanT 
wear ’em, dear.” Before long he sends her a token which she- 
need not be ashamed to wear, he says, for “ it was bought with 
my own money honestly, mending the pigsty for Mrs. Smith, the 
8u.vton’s wife, who is writing this letter fur me now.” 

In pleasant contrast with this simplo countryman is the whim¬ 
sical, hut most teudtir>bearted, old do.';tor. 8o pleasant, indeed, b 
Hr. Blandly that we can only regret that ho lived eighty years ^o> 
and died a bachelor. We should have liked to join him, or some 
chip of tho old block, Imd there been one, iu the fishing-parties to< 
the Lea Kiver, and in tho snug little dinners, w'ith tho bottle of 
old Madeini, in the old cnuntry-liouso in Edmonton. We must 
leave our readers to make his aequaintanco themselves, and we can. 
assure them that, iu the pleasure he will give them, they will bo 
inclined to overlook tho faults, grievous os they are, with which 
our author brings his story to so weak an ending. We must not, 
however, follow him in making our lost words our worst, but 
must thank him for a tale which, looked at os a whole, is both* 
amusing and original. 


FARRAR'S MERCY AND .JUDGMt>Nr.* 

I T is not very obvious at first sight why this book has been. 

written. Dr. Farrar published three years ago, under the not very 
lucid title of Ettrnal llopoj five sermons preached at Westminster- 
Abbey on tho subject of future retribution, which were understood. 
by most of his hearers as convoying a denial of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and would have been so understood probably 
by his readers, but for an explicit and apparently somewhat in¬ 
consistent disclaimer of “ Lniversalism.” Dr. Pusey brought out 
last year “ in reply ” to this volume, which had attracted an 
attuntio.t due more to the author's position and rhetorical power 
and the place where the discourses wore originally delive^d than 
to its intrinsic weight, a thoughtful and learned work entitled 
Jr/iot is of Faith as to Foeriastinff Punishment f And Dr. Farrar 
now informs u.s in his prefatory chapter —^.hs ho had already 
stated in letters to the Guardian —that while his present work “ in 
form is a reply to Dr. Pusey, in reality my convictions are 
almost identiem with his, except on minor points of history and 
criticism.’ But ii so, why publish it at all? The fact seems to- 
be that Dr. Farrar, among whoso many unquestionable gifts that 

* Mercy anti Judgment A Few Last Words on Christian Esch.-itology In 
reference to Dr. r»si*y’a *'Wlmt is of Faith?” Dy F. W. Farrar, D.D.,. 
F.U.S. Macmillan & Co. i88z. 





fdM uhiloBOjphlcal mind cfm bardly be mekonedf 

ittid wl|o AayPltdenjily^taJmn theological questions jffvrs nata 
sawer than llom any special sympathy or familiarity with that 
hraaoh of^tudy, does not very clearly approoUte either Dr, 
^useyh of view or bis own. In spite of bis reiterated and 
unquestMmhly sincore assertion.that hois not a Universalist, he 

S ropounos views which to ordinary readers will appear scarcely 
istinffuishable fVom Umversaliam. So for os we unuerstand biin— 
and hM language gives one the impression of a writer who is swaged 
,moi9 by strong sentiment definite convictiou<—he certainly 
regaria tJniversalism as an open, question, and this is a conclusion 
not identical with Dr. Posey's, who regards it as a condemned 
heresy, but directly contrary to' ,it, nor can the opposition 
be caUod a purely verbal ” one. Wo are not of course 
going to enter here on a discustion as to what is the truth 
on tiie solemn subjects in dispute between them, nor is there 
any occasion for doing so. The questiou uf what is the 
** or^odox doctrine, in the sense of the received belief of the 
Christian Church from tho first, is a matter not of opinion but of 
fact, capable like other facts of critical investigation, and to this 
tost botn writers profess to be appealing. J)r. Parrar insists again 
and again that his views are in tho strictest accordance with all 
that is required by tho Catholic Church,’’ with the teaching uf 
** her four great Councils and authentic creeds iind formularies, of 
writers of all ages who have lived and died in full communion 
with the Catholic Church” with what has constantly **been 
taught by Christians within the pale of tiio Catholic Church.” 
Put the force of this appeal to Catholic iraditiun is seriously 
wealcened by bis elsewhere repudiating the notion of makiu" “ tho 
truth of any doctrine depend ou the decisions of Councils,'^ or of 
there being any ground why ** the ecclesiastics of tho sixth cen¬ 
tury ” —01? we presume, of any earlier one—could claim any cleim*r 
illumination than those of the nineteenth. Moreover, among ** tho 
views of thoso who have died in full communion with the Catholic 
Church ” are cited the testimonies of Luther, Calvin, and a host of 
foreign Protestants and English Dissenters of various sects, who 
can only be io^Iuded by a definition of *Hhu Catholic Church ” 
which would make it coextensive with the widest pale of nominal 
Christianity. And the test applied in this vague sense loses all 
distinctive value. Nor is this all. There is, as we have already 
intimated, no less vagueness in Dr. Farrar’s tiviitracnt of tho point 
to be proved than of the criterion to bo applied. He begins by 
nsBuriug us that he has never denied and dues not now denv “ the 
eternity of punishment,” which it was tho object of Dr. Pusey's 
book to vindicate. But he at once goes on to say that he ** under¬ 
stands the word eternity in a sonso tar higher than can bo degraded 
into the vulgar meaning of endlessness,’* the point at issue not being 
whether eternal has not ** a higher meaning ’'—as every one admits 
it to have in reference to eternal life—but whether it does not in 
Any case includ'i the moaning of endless. Wliun, again, Dr. I'arrar 
says, ** 1 have never even denied, and do not now deny, even the 
jiMgible endlessness of punishment”—which, however, he calls else¬ 
where an immense and startling dogma,” not taught but coutra- 
dicted by Scripture—the words we have italicized show that ho is 
treating ns a mere subordinate detail the main issue of tbo conten¬ 
tion between himself and his opponents. 

There is the same incohorouco in his treatment of the question 
of Purgatory, which recurs again and again in the volume, and on 
which he professes to agree with Dr. I'uaey, especially as to its 
involving a future purification, instead of n state of probation, for 
those who have not utterly extinguished the grace of God in their 
hearts.” Certainly we had imagined, like Dr. Pusoy, that ho 
very strongly insisted in Eternal Ifopep and in his paper in the 
Contemporary Eevierv, ns does Dr. Plumptre, whom he quoted, on 
A fresh probation after death. He now tells us that ** he had 
scarcely referred to the idea uf probation nt all, and certainly had 
laid no stress upon it.” Yet so little does he seem even now to 
realize the radical dilferenco between the notion of a purgatory for 
those who die imperfect—which has been very generally held in 
tho Church, with many variations as to minor points of detail, and 
is stroDglv advocated by Dr. Pusey—and that of a second proba¬ 
tion for all who have failed on earth—which is the very, view re¬ 
jected by Dr. Pusey and condemned in the case of Origan—that 
lie habitually confuses or interchanges the two ideas in the coarse 
•of his volume. In the very next page, e.g., to that from which 
we have just quoted, he tells us that his views on the point are 
substantially tho same os those of Dr. l^lumptre,” though Dr. 
Plumptre himself is fully aware of the fundamental distinction re¬ 
ferred to, for he published in the Contemporary Review a long cor- 
xespondence between Cardinal Newman and himself about it. 
Elsewhere he speaks of ** many a change in Hades before it is easy 
io distinguish between the best of the evil and the lowest of the 
good,” which can only point, if the words have any meaning, to a 
second probation in Hades; and yet only two pages before ne had 
Again declared that Dr. Pusey’s view of ** some purification of im¬ 
perfect souls in iho world to come ” conceded ail he asked. We 
read, ^ain, that Bt. Augustine’i doctrine of that terminable re¬ 
tribution, tlmt purgatoriid lire beyond the grave, was my main 
thought in Eternal Hope**; but St. Augustine, who was the first 
to put into definite shape the doctrine of Purgatc^ as afterwards 
maintained, ciondemnisa the teaching of Origen in the atrongest 
terma. Yet Dr. Farmr speaks in the formm ** Statement of his 
Xachatological Belief,” at the end of the volume, of repentance 
being open to sinners ** at least until the Great Judgment in the 
Intermi^iate State beyond the grave ”; and aaya, atiU more ez- 
plieitiy, that ** the great sopara&n of souk into two chwsea will 
wot take place until the final judgment.” This ia not Augiutinian 


blit OrigenUt doctrine, atid the two, we 
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least, but illustnite it in imhpezjkm^witk' 
rtion of the very sqbjeot in aiapiite. It ;^iuA oe 
point out, were tb^ room iTor doing eo^ now .^aate 4 % i 9 bat 
Dr. Pusey had shown, and ho had himeelf adi^tted» MliiM 
** accretione ” of the disputed doctrine, and no pa^ off 
true or false, are hero mixed up with it in inextnoAole coiuknon, 'aa 
though “ the doctrine of endless torment for the vaet .majoril^ ia 
material flamoa-which Dr. Pusey does not defend anymore 
than himself—was the real issue to be decided. While, agiuni he 
repudiates both Universalism and Annihilaiionum, many of the 
authorities he cites are avowed Duiversalists or Annihila&niste. 

Nothing can be further from our purpose than to inshmate any 
charge of disingenuousness against the author. That his want of 
precision is largely due to an intollectiial habit of mind, batter 
suited to hortatory eloquence than to theological discussion, is 
more than probable; poi’tly tbe fault may arise from hasty com¬ 
position, which will also help to account for the manifold detailed 
inaccuracies throughout the book. Thus, for instance, in three 
successive pas-sagcB John Scotus Erigena is called “the greatest 
and acutest of all the Schoolmen,” and is cited a very high 
authority on doctrine. Now, in the first place, Scotus Erigena 
stands outside of Scliolasticism properly so colled, and he is so 
far from being a high doctrinal authority that he was not 
only notoriously heterodox, but bos been very generally charged 
with pautUeUm, to the verge of which he approached on the 
most favourable estimate; even Neander, who defends him, 
admits that^ pantheism is the only logical result of bis system. 
The quotation from Bishop Butler's Analogy^ which is pro¬ 
bably borrowed from Dr. Plumptre, and is twice repeated, 
about tho advantageous tondoncy of virtue “ to amend those 
who are capable of amendment ” in tho next world, by ex¬ 
ample or otherwise, is wholly irrelevant, for Butler wm ex¬ 
pressly speaking, as tho context proves, of “other orders of 
creatures ’ distinct from man. Blill stranger is the citation 
from Alban Butler’s Rives of the Sahita to prove that “ the cir¬ 
cumstance of a material lire” in hell is “a mere scholastic 
question.” The statement may bo correct enough, but the pas- 
eogo cited has nothing to do with it, for the very sontouco 

before that quoted shows that the author Wiis speaking, not 

of hell, but of purgatory. It is a still graver mistake, 
when reference is made to two passages in posthumous 

works of tbe late J. B. Mill, to show that in nis opinion 

“ oveiy other objection to Ohristianity sinks into inaignilicance 
compared with ” the doctrine of .endless sulforings m hell.. In 
both passages tbo whole stress is laid on the predestination of 
“ the great majority of mankind ” to these torments, two of the 
“ accretions ” which had been inculcated ou tbe elder MiU by his 
Presbyterian instructors. With similar recklessness Dr. horror 
says, “Dr. Pusoy and Mr. Oxenham seem to fancy that the 
opinion ” that tho majority will bo lost “ is in some way connected 
with Calvinism,'’ and then goes on to insist that “ it is centuries 
older than Calvinism.” Of course it is; and neither of the writers 
mentioned had said anything else. Dr. Pusey merely observes 
that “ it is further aggravated by eugraltiug into it tho heresy of 
Calvin,” and Mr. Oxenham that “ it has been widoly held, ^th 
among Catholics and Protestants, though, for reasons,” which he 
proceeds to explain, “ ohiefiy among the latter.” Those ore but a 
few spocimoDs, culled almost at random, of inaccurate use of 
authorities, nor would it bo difiicult to show, from the context or 
from collations of other kindred passages, that several of Dr. 
Farrar's patristic^ citations, borrowed probably at secondhand fifom 
Mr. Jukes's Restitution or some work of tho kind, cannot possibly 
bear the sense lioro assigned to thorn. It is charaoteristio again of 
Dr. Farrar's method of argument that, while he dismisses any 
scriptural phrases found in Fathers or Behoolmen with the remark 
that “ it is not proven ” they meant any more than he sapposes 
Beripture to moan, aud^ are therefore “ metaphorical ” and “ mde- 
cisive,” yet when they interpret the language of Scripture by terms 
of their own, he equally dismisses their statements, as “ unsane- 
tionod by Scripture.” In other words, if they adhere to tiie exact 
words of Scripture, their statements prove nothing; if they use 
terms of their own, they have no right to use them, and th^fore 
prove too much. Thus again, when Justin Martyr usss an ex¬ 
pression which, by divorcing it from the context, may be twisted 
mto favouring Annihilaiiouism, it is e^erly seized upon; but 
when he positively insists on future punishment being “endless ” 
(di'dior), as contrasted with temporary punishment, Dr. Earrar 
“ cannot see that he necessarily meani endless in all ite atriot- 
ness.” With similar inconsistency Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Diodorus of Tarsus, both of whom were oondanmea as baretiea 
at the Fifth General Council, are coanted “ among tbe best And 
matest and most authoritative of the Fathers ” when t£y 
favour Universalism; but when Tertullian and Minqoias Fwx 
and the forgers of the Clementines apeak strong]^ on the 
side, we are at once reminded that the first “lapsed into 
heresy,” while the two others “ are both heretics and 
and cannot therefore be allowed to have authoilte at all. 
That is very like saying that a heretio with UmvenalieUeaninga 
is thereby purged of his heresy, whilst the faintest snepiebn of an 
heretical taint suifices to put an advocate of the opponb doot^ 
out of court., Josephus, who asserts emphatiesUy. tlis Jewlah 
belief in eternal punishment, is, with the eaine ingenious psrver- 
sity, put aside as “ an untrustworthy witnem ” bseause he is In the 




llflbit of fulttl^rSiig Jewish opinions, in order to please his Pagan 
sbub^is^ which onl^r adds ftirther weight to his testimony on a 
doctrine peo^Mly dishurteful to the Romans. 

' It is only Hrir to acknowled^ that, in spite of the defects already 
ndtioedi the general tone of this hook is more temperate and judi¬ 
cial than ^at of JBtemal Hope, and tliat Dr. Fusej, as a rule, is 
treated with scrupuloas courtosy. 6dll \he author sometimes 
allows himself, especially towards the close of the volume, when 
hb pen sooiua to run away with him, in some strange outbreaks of 
temper. Thus in one place a Scripture! argument, which divines 
from St. Augustine to Dr. Fusoy have usually—and very renson- 
ahly—^held to he a weighty one, is ilung aside as “a stock 
sophism,’* and " a plea ignobly aelfish.’* Another Scriptural inter¬ 
pretation is contemptuously dismiased with the remark that “ the 
Bible does not leud itself quite so cosily to the manipulations of the 
odium theolofficum” as though the odium aniitheolofpvum was not 
in the nrcseiit day at loost equally common. A favourite argu¬ 
ment or St. Augustine’s—questionable perhaps but very generally 
urged—“ it is ditiicult to treat without acorn,” and ho is him¬ 
self “ the great repertory of arguments on this subject alike 
doctrinally, morally, and "exegeticnlly false.” Nor is Dr. h'arrar 
much more tolerant of the supposed lapties of contemporary 
authors. One of tho.se already named is charged with making 
** an assertion which can only bo due to the blindest pro- 
jiulico,” and “ is at any rate most astonishingly false”; to 
us it appears n truism. The views of a soconcl—one of the 
loading Nonconformist divines and preachers of the day, and a 
singularly temperate writer—are threatened -with “ the speedy ex¬ 
tinction which awaits icilful error ” (the italics are not ours), and 
boro again tho incriminated statement appears to us obviously 
cori’ect. But we have no desin! to dwell on blemiphes of this kind, 
which tho author himself will probably regret. Into the doctrinal 
merits of tho controversy this is hardly tho place to enter. But 
we must observe that, as regards tho appeal both to Jewish and 
early Christian oschatologicul btslicF and the dispute about the 
case of Origcii, which oc(Mipy a large portion of Dr. Farrar’.s as 
of Dr. Puscy’s book, the latter writer appears to u.s to have, in spite 
of some incidental mistakes, very iimuh tho Ix'sC of the argument. 
Nor is there anything in the three chapters devoted to Scriptural 
exegesis, which are t)erhaps the weakest in the volume, to shako 
tho force of a remark of Dean Uoulburn’s. in tho preface to bis 
recent volume of Lecturvft on Ei'erla^tinp Pumahnurntf “ that tho 
real objections to the doctrine lie deeper tlrnn any Scriptural texts, 
and that, were only Scripture itself in question, no doctriuo but 
the old-fashioned orthodox one would have ever found accept¬ 
ance.” it is dilUcult to rerist tho impression that Dr. Farrar has 
again and again, however unconsciously, read his own meaning 
into Scripture rather than found it there. That this is notably 
the case os regards hia very perlunctory trealiucnt of tho 
critical word altavun might be inferred from the fact that so 
distinguished a Greek scholar as the late Bev. Jame.s lliddell 
of BuUiol has shown, in a note extracted by Dr. Fusoy, that 
even in classical authors “ alcDv had very early the sense of 
unlimited duration, and further that, in pro])oi'tion as, in the 
hand.s of philosophers, this conception wa.s more and more con¬ 
sciously dwelt upon, aluv had this sense more and more precisely 
fixed upon it.” His inadequate appreciation of the force and extent 
of the Scriptural argument is sulficieiitly evidenced by the author's 
assertion that the texts urgtid in support of the received doctrine 
are few in number,” and by his way of confining his argument 
to these few texts, ignoring many others, and also ignoring w'hat 
has been urged on the other .side from the cumulative force of Scrip¬ 
ture teaching as a wliole. Ho scoins also to have very imperfectly 
dipprehendod the ethical bearing of the argument. Such considera¬ 
tions must not of course l)o pressed beyond their duo limits, 
but still great weight must attach to such a judgment ns that pro¬ 
nounced by tho late Professor Mozley, who was one of the hist m(m 
to bo dominated by imagination or passion or prejudice or more 
routiue orthodoxy, and who was not at all unconscious of tho 
difficulties of tho subject. Yet bo bus left on record his 
deliberate conviction that “ the release from tho notion of 
eternal punishment would bo felt by tho great mass as a 
release Irora tho sense of moral obligation, and relying on 
the certainty that all would bo sure to be right at last, 
men would run the risk of intermcdiaio punishment, whatever it 
might be, and plunge into self-indulgence without hesitation.” 
He adds still more strongly that “ a general relaxation of moral 
ties, a proclamation of liberty and security, tho audacity of sins 
which bad before been abasliod, carelessness where there bad boon 
hesitation, obaUnacy whore there had been faltering, and de¬ 
fiance where there had bf;en fear, would show a w'orld in 
Irhich the sanctions of morality and religion hod been loosened, 
end in which vice had lost a controlling power, and got rid of an 
Antagonist and a memento.” Such considerations should, at least, 
have their weight with a writer whoso^ real anti^thy to the re¬ 
ceived doctrine is based far more on its alleged ** danger,*’ as 
levcdting and abhorrent to the moral sense, than on Scriptural 
or traditional difilculties, though he, of course, does his h^t to 
enlist the sanction of Scripture an 1 Tradition on hia aide, and is 
persuaded of his success. Dr. Farrar is always a plcturaeque 
aha hiterestiog writer, and his manifest rincerity cannot fail to 
conciliate sympathy, hut ho appears to us to do himself least 
justice when be essays theological discussion, for which neither hia 
antecedents nor intellectual bent give him any peculiar apti¬ 
tude. _ 


NOS AUTKURS DBAMAT1QUE&* • 

M ZOLA has long been very ill satisfied with the present 
• condition of French dramatic literature, and he has also 
for long been giving emphatic utterance to his di^tisfaction in 
the columns of the Vtdtairo and the Bien PuMw in the form of 
critical articles. If the amount of anger caused by criticism is any 
test of its value, M. Zola ie entitled to be gratified by the*tes^ony 
borne to bis own; for, though wo may hesitate about accepting bis 
estimate of the efiect ho has produced, there con bo no doubt that 
bo has succeedod in making n great mauy gentlemen very ang^. 
According to M. Zola himself, the main, if not the only, occupation 
of the literary world of I’aris has for some timo Ijeen the answering 
of these articles and the calumniating of their author. He has held 
the honourable, though painful, position of the pr^het of 
naturalismef rejected with violence by a vain people. The facts 
are probably somewhat short of this; bat, none the less, many 
of his coutemporni'ies have agreeably fiattered his not inconsider¬ 
able sense of iiis own importance by showing themselves severely 
hurt by his strictures. The efibet produced by his articles may be 
attributed to other causes than the force of his criticism. A 
writer who disposes of M. Victor Hugo by bawling at him 
“ Bourgeois I bourgeois I bourgeois ” may be trusted to cause a 
smart shock to most Frenchmen of delicate nerves, which will not 
be southed by tho condescending praise of other passages, or bv 
such a summing up os this :— 

La repTc^hvntntion ilc Notn? Dame do Paris m*a. on ftomiue. confirm^ dan* 
mon npiiiiou que lo thcalru de Jltiucliardy vaut le thcatro du Vic.U>r Hugo. 
11 a qn’unc ilitVoivnce dc xtylo. Qiiund le poeti' criit lui-iiiCme Huy 
BIils, il rime un rhul'-d’oeuvro de pot-Hic lyriipiu. Qiiuud il luisse eoudre 
till prose dans Notre Dame de Paris, il 4>bLicnt uu nKilodramo ds3 plus 
I iiiudiocres. 

Loud critical pretensions on the part of a writer who claasea 
together, for the purpose of judging a dramatist, an original play, 
and an adaptation to the stage by somebody else of one oi the 
dramatist's romances, must have been found, we can well believe, 
singularly irritating. Of the rest of M. Zolaa critiques of Victor 
Hugo—as wo do not propose lo refer to them again—we need only 
Sity that it includes u charge of literary dishonesty. How the 
writer deals with lesser men may be judged from bis treatment of 
the acknowledged cliiuf of French literature. Ho recognize 
a certain merit in MM. de Goncourt, and even great merit 
in tho fine naturalism of Erckmaun-Chatrian’s copious eating 
and drinhiug which make tho dramatic action of l)Ami FriiA^ 
to M. Theodore de Bauville he condescends os a very big dog- 
might to a very small and amusing puppy; but, as a rule, hm 
tone towards contemporary dramatists is accurately described in 
the following words from his own preface :—** Une l^gende 
veut quo je me snis montrd a leur dgard d'une bratalitd 
do sauvage, rongd de jalousie, sans la uoindre idde critique 
qu'une on vie basso de tout ddtruire.” What M. Zola's motives 
may be we shall not presume to decide; and indeed we beliove 
him sufficiently well satisfied with himself to deserve acquittal 
from tiio charge of jealousy ; but how far ho deserves the charge 
of underbred insolence in his tone towards his contemporaries our 
readers can judge from tho following quotutioD, taken from the 
chapter devoted to M. Vlctorion Sardou:— 

Il n'y II actiu'llctncnt quo deux situntions possibles pour un antpur 
clnimatiquo : tout KuerilitT uii nucee.s, degrhigoler jiisqu'cii iiiis la peiifco da 
mediocre i t se rousuler cii raimiAHuat dcs bravos e(. Ue!i piei-es Jo cent sou8 ; 
mibu'ii vouloir teutorlalittoraturc aiir lo'i plunHies, tnclicr Jo mctlre debnut 
Jc6porsoiiDugea en oliair ot uii os ct lisquor ulors los ]>]iis abominable^ 
lihiiU's qiiVni piiisso lever. M. Siirdoii, par tempernment suns douto, a 
eliuisi Ic rliuiniii borJc Je fluurs. C'cst tniit pis pour liii. A mesnro qu*il 
nvniire lo public lui domutido des farces plus f;roshe.s. Alluns, pluM boa L 
plus bus! u^enouiLlO'toi Javaiiiugo ! plus bus oiicoro ! dtiiia lo ruiaacau t 
CVi.L noire bon plnisir ; nous ainiuus le-s gen.s quo nous sulissons.” Kt il no- 
pout 80 rcleviT duns rorgnoil dc sun f;oni4! libro ut la4loinpti:, car e'eat 
liii-uieiiic qui s'est iiiia it guuuux le premier pour inontrcr aea plus jolia 
tours. 

M. Zola is quite ns merciless towards the critics. They are, he 
is never tired of saying, a race of imbecile persons oppressed by 
conventionality. They ** pataugent ’* (our author is very much ia 
love with the verb patauger) 14 devant avec des cris cfe volaUles 
cHtirouchdcs.” They would dearly like to say that MoliAre could 
not write a play and that liociue is dull, if they only dared. In 
their dealings with the modern stage tneir one object is to crush 
everythiug that has tho slightest originality—an accusation which, 
he seems to tliink, has never been brought against critics before. 
The whole is soasonod with loud-mouthed expressions of con¬ 
tempt and personalities of the kind likely to commend themselves 
to a writer who believes that the workman of the outer boule- 
vards challcngiug another to the fray is a true hero of Homer.** 
This sudden intrusion of tho aaeate into the rapier practice of 
French literary warfare must have been disconcerting, and sufli- 
ciently accounts for what success M. Zola has had in causing pain 
and annoyance. 

We have dwelt at length on Bf. Zola s tone towards hia contem¬ 
poraries, because we bmieve tiiat his critical method owes all the 
originality it po^ases to ^ia “ brutolitd de sauvage.” Putting 
that aside, there is nothing in his book with which wo are not 
already perfectly familiar. That tho chaniclers of a phiv had 
better DO original, and must be true to their surroundings and con¬ 
sistent with themselves; that the plot should be coherent and the 

* No$ AuUun dramatiquu, £milo Zola. Paris: O- r.lmi'nAnder. 
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dimax produced by the moat eiinple and natural means poanble, 
are the truisina on which M. Zola clatnorousljr iniuatB| aa if they 
had not been the commonplaces of criticism iVom the beginning 
of time. Their virtue is in the application. Now M. Zola'a way 
of applying them is to make one nr other the one thing necessary, 
according as ho wishes to praise or blame. Zea mAitrea are 
lavishly praised, with the generosity it is ao easy to show to men 
who are no longer rivals. The moderns are rebuked for not doing 
what it was right in the men of Lewis XlV.'s time to neglect. 
Blots which have been perfectly obvious to everybody are pointed 
out with a great parade of original acumen and a plentiful 
Beaaoning of terms of contempt. And withal M. Zola cuts the 
ground from beneath his feet by denying that there are any 
general laws (governing dramatic literature. They vary com- 
pletelv, according to him, with every generation. It was a 
mist^e to reprint these articles. Literary mud-throwing is an 
effective way of attracting notice, but it depends on its sudden¬ 
ness for most of its effect. In an isolated article a good loud 
jiersonality covers many critical sins; but in a collection want 
of coherence in the ideas is apt to bocomo painfully obvious. ^ Of 
course, M. Zola, who, as we know, on his own authority, is a 
soieutifle writer, has fudged his contemporaries on homme de 
mdthode,* as we learn from the same competent witness. Only unfor¬ 
tunately, when we have come to the end of his survey, we lind the 
method still to seek. He supplies us with a literary confession of 
faith which resolves itself luto his favourite formula, that we 
must look at man as he is; but, when he himself sets to work to 
show how this is to be doue in the theatre, tills test of the truth 
of all literature soema to be very uncertaiu iu its working. Ho 
finds the Miaanthrojia and Lts Iloracva very admirable in their 
analysis of char^tur, and still more for their contempt of stage 
effact. The second half of his praise does uot seem very consis¬ 
tent with bis admiration of Moliere's skill in constructing and de- 
Teloping a play. Ho makes no attempt to reconcile the first with 
his theorp' that nntMmliama — the vulgar copying of life, and any 
sort of life—is the one end of literature. Ou the contrary, he 
fiercely defends (lorfitillo against an imaginary critic for not making 
Laa lloracea like any world exc3pt the poetic one of tragedy. To 
be sure, when M. Zola is not using tlie Avorics of Ua ynaitrea as 
missile weapons against M. Sardou, his opinion undergoes a con¬ 
venient change. IXo finds the characters of Shakspearo and of M. 
Victor Hugo, whom he apparently classes together as dramatists, not 
enough like life. He is arguing here, with exceptional courtesy, 
against Af. Thdodore do Danville in fiivour of his great principle, 
the oecessity of scientific accuracy in the literary reproseutatiou 
of the world. The utter want of any sign of this iu their 
personages annoys him, and he is of opinion that they lose by 
it. Compare them—at least compare les matamorea* dlJiigo ” 
with **CdBar Birotteau, ce gigantesqiie lutteur,” and see how 
mean they look in comparison, says M. Zola. It is, of course, 
necessary to M, Zola's literary theories that Balzac should bo 
accepted as having drawn life with a vulgar accuracy, and 
how enormous a suppositiou that is wo need not say *, hut we 
might at least expect him to have some understanding of the 
characters of the writer whom he clamorously proclaims as his 
master. The epithet of gigantic as applied to poor Odsar Birotteau, 
who mistook the wild dance of impracticable schemes in his braiu 
for ** la substantielle action dii talent," may cause some doubt as 
to the value of M. Zola's praise, endless and noisy as it is, of La 
OamSdie humaina. As we are on the subject of M. Zola's adora- 
tion of Balzac, we cannot avoid making the pedantic criticism 
that, however he may be inspired by the master’s spirit, he does 
not appear to have ufuch knowledge of the details of his work. 
Jiving occasion to rebuke M. Octave Feulliet for bis certainly 
excessive fondness for introducing duels, he ventures the statement 
that there is but one in the masterpieces of Balzac. Of course 
M. Zola may have an esoteric interpretation of the word master¬ 
piece; but It would certainly appear iVom this that he has never 
read either La l^ra Gonut, Un grand Homme da I'rovinoe A Paria, 
nor La Peau de Chagrin. Be it observed that M. Zola has already 

S it Holi^ aud Shakspoare side by side; and as ho classes Victor 
ugo with Shakspeai'e and Bouchardy with M. Victor Hugo, we 
get, ou the principle that things equal to the same thing are o^ual 
•to one another, a very curious classification. Oornoillo, MoliAre, 
Shakspearo, Victor Hugo, and Bouchardy, that is how M. ZoLa’s 
critical faculty ranks the masters of dramatic literature. 

Wlu&t is the naturalism that M. Zola seeks and does not find on 
the theatre P His pompous phrases about scientitic accuracy and 
•* le document humain " throw no light on the question, being, like 
the schemes of O^sar Birotteau, a mere movement tn vacuo. The 
nearest approach to a clear definition is, we believe, to bo found in 
bia oritii&m of M. Emile Augier. He gives a qualified admiration 
.to Lea Ziotmea pauvrea, but reproaches the author for his want of 
•courage in not pushing it to the extreme development of which 
it was capable. Why mask the figure of Sdraphine behind 
TdrteeP Why, having had the opportunity to be ao utterly foul, 
fkeep within even wide bounds of decency? Our stage, says 
M. Zola, meurt tZhomaUU^ is dyin^ of mere decency. We will 
not give human beastliness its fair shara—that is, much tho 
larger part—of our literature. This criticism, repeated on mepy 
other pieces, contains the real creed of tho naturalut school. ^ Life 
for them means the diseases and the oorruptions by which life is 
ultimately destroyed. 


CANONICITY.* , 

I T . would be interesting to learn wbat xessona moved Dr. 
Chartoris to select the word Oanonicity as this title for an 
! expanded and amended edition of Kirchhofer's Ouef/msammliN^. 
Tho word is scarcely Protestant, it is certainly not Prsal^texiaiu 
All orthodox Presbyterians, Independents, Baprists, Wesleyanil, 
and Plymouth Brethren agree in their uninqniriw adoption of the 
traditional and ecclosiastical canon " of Holy Sbiptures as final 
aud authoritative; but we cannot help thinking twt the words 
canon,” “ canonicity,” aud ** canonical ” must grate upon their 
ears and come hesitatingly from their pons. The.Swiss Professor, 
to whom Dr. Charteris and many others are so hugely indebted, 
simply called his book ** A Collection of Sources for the History 
of the Canon.” He was too exact a thinker not to perceive tfai& 
a Canonf in its historical meaning, and a Samndung, AB he em« 
ployed that word, are in no sense equivalent expressions. The 
fuundors aud early legislators of Presbyterianism carefully ab¬ 
stained from taking upon themselves the dangerous reeponsimlity 
of using tho phrase canonical ” in their dogmatic definraons oon- 
corning tho authority of Holy Scripture. Dr. Charteris has iududed 
amongst his other additions to Kirchhofer a collection of extracts 
from authoritative documents of the last three centuries—Orthodox 
Eastern, Tridentiue, Old Catholic, Lutheran, and Rofonned. He 
locates tho Church of England—after the absurd fashion uxd- 
versally current amongst German theologians until recent years— 
amongst the subdivisions of an ecclesiastical solidarity callM the 
lleforined Church.” Such an ecclesiastical solidarity never existed 
outside the brains of Presbyterian thoorizers, though the Scottish 
and English Presbyterians, during the session of the Westminster 
Assembly, strove hard to compel the English Parliament to 
make this theory tho basis of its ecclesiastical legishw 
tiou. Tho uon-lloman part of Western Christendom, according 
to this theory, is divided into two Churches—the Lutheran and tho 
Beruriiied or Culvinistic; aud the ancient national Church of 
England is nothing more than one of the subdivisions of the J2s- 
formirte Kirche, The theory is always confirmed and illustrated 
in Gorman text-hooks W a comparative presentation of the Con* 
feaaio Jlcloatira I. and II., Confeaeio GetUicnna (Huguenot), Can- 
feaaio Poehemica, the Scottish CunfessioDS of Knox and of tho 
Westminster Divines, and many others, with the Cmfeaaio Anpli* 
cawif meaning by the latter tho Thirty-nine Articles of Itdigion. 
It is evident from Pardovon's collections (Book I. Tit. xviii.) that 
the Scottish Presbyterians, both in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, had an ambitious dream of Scotticizing the whole of 
Western Christendom, or at least of non-Roman Christendom, by 
persuading “ tho Protestant Princes and Commonwealths " to con¬ 
voke an Duiversol Assembly of the Church of Christ in the 
world, which was commonly called an CEcumeoic Council.” All 
National and General Assemblies and Convocations ” were to be 
represented at it. Eveiy independent sovereignty in Europe, 
though it included less than fifty parishes, was to send “ at least 
a representative of the Church therein by one pastor and ruling 
elder.” It was assumed that the Presbyterianism of Scotland was 
ihtd jure divim ideal toward which all other Reformed Churches 
wore feoliug their way, and ” there being an universal harmony 
iu all the Confessions of tho Reformed Churches, the work of a 
General Council os Ui matters of faith would in all probability be 
sweet and easy.” It was probably intended that when Pan- 
Presbytorianiam of the Scottish type had spoken once and for 
all (ecumenically, ” the magistracy'” should be urged to place its 
sword at tho service of “ the ministry.” Tho Scottish Presby¬ 
terians, as Robert Baillie’s letters show, put great faith in the 
sword. They relied on tho Princes and Commonwealths te 
make short work with Papists, Lutherans, Anglicans, Inde- 
})CDdents, Anabautists, Quakers, and all other gainsayers contrary 
to the best Reformed Churches.” The word ** canonical ” was 
used by the Swiss (of semi-Lutheran Basel) in 1537, by the Scots 
in 1560, by the Swiss (of Zwinglian Zurich) in 1566, and by the 
French (at La Rochelle) in 1571. We read in Reformod * 
formularies of ** Scriptura canouica,” of ces livros canouique^’' 
and of ** those buikis qubilk of the ancient have been 
reputed canonicall.” But when we turn from these Re¬ 
formed ” conlessions to the Thirty-nine Articles, we find 
a most notable diilerence of language. The Anglican Ar¬ 

ticle VI. grounds tho acknowledgment of tiie conouieitjof 
the books named iu it upon tho tradition, the consciousness, and 
the living witness of the historical Catholic Church. ** In tiift 
name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those Oanonioal 
Books of tho Old and New Testament of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church.” It is wort^ of observation 
that the careful and systematic Winer, in his Comparative Dor* 
ftcllung, though be (utea portions of Articles Vt., XlK.^ and TTTT; 
in order to prove his foregone conclusion that the Anghcan bnuudi 
of the Hefonnirto KMie agrees in its doctrine on Holy Seriptnro 
with nil the other branches of that imag^aiy entity, actuaUr 
omits these important words. The citation would have spdlt Ida 
theory. Tho sentence in the Latin—eoa canonicos libnie V. at' 
N. Testnmenti, de quorum autoritate in ]j)cclosia nunquam dold- 
tatum cat ”—occurs word for word in the Cmfeaaio WUrtmnbeiimm t 
and it hap pens t hat this confession wm drawn np by the Irntniaai 

* Camnhitu : a QiUaeihn of sarte Teatimomaa to lAa OoMomiaU £eeie 
of the Naw Teahtmamit baaad am E^hhqfWa ** QuaBanaaeoadamg'*)* Br 
A. H. Charteris. D.D., ProfleMor of Biblical Crlticiim in the tmiveztiiy ai 
Kdinbnrgli, and ono of Her AlsJosCy's Chnplaios. Ediubui^ t Bhiskwood 
& So.is. jiiSo. 
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Breni And the SwabiAH theologians, and received the specific ap« 
DTohation of the Lutheran theolonans in Saxony, including 
Melanchthon, This fiEict Bmashes to pieces the hypothesis that the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession may be 
hraehetdd tmther as docnments of an imaginary universal Oal- 
^nistio "Keformed," or anti-Lutheran,' Church. The old 
Scottish ‘‘Confessioune of our Fayth, ratifiit and approvit be the 
Estaitis in this present Parliament" (1560), uses a very difi'erent 
language. In that document ** the inhabitantis of the Kealme of 
Scotland, piofessoris of Christ Jesus," after declaring the authority 
•of the Sraiptures to be of Qod, and nether to depend on men nor 
angels,” go on to say, ** We afiirme, therefore, that sik as allege the 
Scripture to have na other authoritie but that quhilk it hes received 
from the Kirk to bd blaspbemous against Qod, and injurious to 
(he trew Kirk.” We need scarcely say that neither Papists, 
Lutherans, nor Anglicans in any formulary have made any such 
idlegation as the ** trow Kirk "inferentially charges upon thorn. The 
later **Pan-PrP8byterian” document, the Scottish-Jilnglisb Confession 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines—conipusod when Puri¬ 
tanism, by the power of the sword and secular law, seemed about 
to realize a part of its ambitious droams-^begs the question of 
oanonicity, while it scrupulously avoids the use of any such un¬ 
canny word. The Westminster Confession had in J<lngland a 
secular side. It was professedly a revision of the English Thirty- 
nine Articles, which the Parliament had handed over to the 
divines ” for correction and improvement. ** The authority of 
Holy Scripture,” said these authentic fathers and doctors of the 
Preebyterian Churches, for which it ought to bo believed and 
o^yed, dependetb not upon the tostiinonj of any man or Church, 
but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the author thereof; 
and therefore it is to be received, because it is the Word of God. 
We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church to 
an high and reverend esteem of the Holy Scripture.” We cau 
imagine Selden or Lightfoot, or some other of the low critics and 
scholars in that solemn assembly, quietly observing, iotf.o vocc, So 
we are to believe that it is the Word ot God because the Scottisli 
Commissioners tell us that it is; for the b^cclcsia of the Anglican 
Article VI. wo are to substitute-Knox, IJaillie, Oalnmy, Nye, Mar¬ 
shall, and our conlerajiorary Scottish and Engli.sh Presbyterians." 
Of its authority there was never any doubt in the (Prosby tcriau) 
Church,” and the ground of their freedom from doubt—their 
«Canon,” in fact—is stated in the words, doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God." 

How did these particular books, excluding others in some points 
similar to them, and sometimes treated as parts of the same whole, 
first acquire the title and the quality of ** canonical ”? What is 
meant by the “ Canon,” as applied to the recognized books of ihu 
Old ana New Testaments? What authority presided, what 
principle of selection guided, during the building up of the Uible 
as we now have it, and ns the Presbyterians accept it? Why 
were these particular books accepted, and why were olhor books 
rejected, in the process of constriiciiug that whole which Dr. 
Charteris names Canonicity ”? 'J'bese questions have been 
answered by Oredner, Bleek, Oebler, Woldomar, Schmidt, Schonkol, 
Dr. Westcott, and many others in widely varying ways. But Dr. 
Charteris has not attempted any answer whatever; tliough, after the 
completion of his work, beseems to have been struck by the oddity 
that he should have compiled a book of 500 pages and called it 
Canonicity, without anywhere tolling us what canonicity ” means. 
We presume that a icmark in his preface is due to his late perception 
•of this extraordinary omission. “It was originally iniendod,” he 
aays, ** to have a chapter on the avowed grounds of the reception 
of the Canon in Christendom, especially since the Heformation.” 
The authenticity of Scripture must be determined either by an 
objective or a subjective standard, or canon. A man may believe 
the Epistle to the liomans, or any other book of Holy Scripture, 
to be a part of the authentic Word of God, because the 
Church, or the entire Christian society, has always and overy- 
wheic Iwlieved it to be so, which is the **canon” implied in the 
Sixth Article. Or a man may believe a book to be part of Gods 
Word b^uso it evidences itself as such to him—because, as 
Coleridge puts it, it has a power of ** finding us,” or, as I..iithcr 
put it at various times^ because it ** preaches Christ,” or is 
'^worthy of apostolical dignity.” The testimony of the Cluirch 
and the testimony of individual consciousness may of course 
concur; but it is impossible to derive any fixed and uuiversal 
conception of cauonicity from the latter alone. The “ canon ” 
for aU Christendom cannot bo set up by any one individual 
Ohriatian. Dr. Charteris, however, is singularly loose in his 
•employment of (he phrase. He uses it when “authenticity,” or 
“Aivine inspiration,” or some other term, would be fiur more de¬ 
scriptive of his moaning. Thus, speaking of the Epistle to (lie 
Hemews (p. 272), he observes, “ The chief interest in this epistle 
attaches to the history of opinions on its canonicity.” He here 
uses the word “ canonicity ” as a mere synonym for authorship 
or for apostolicitv, or for authority on a level with that of the 
Epistle to the i{omana. Ho fails to see that there can never 
amn be any doubt as to the “canonicity” of this Epistle. It 
was at one time canonical in some churches while not yet canonical 
in others; but now every Church in Christendom nas long ac¬ 
cept^ it as ** canonical.’^ It has been put into the “ canon,” 
and there it etands, and, as we suppose, ever will stand. No 
ouesllon, therefore, can be raised as to its “ canonicity ”; all that 
can now be asked is whether it obtained that canonicity on 
AufiSeient or (as Professor Overbeck of Basel boa just asserted) 
on insufficient grounds. A modern Presbyterian would do wisely 


to fellow the prudent example of John Knox and' tbe divines 
of the Westmiuster Assembly by not committing himself to the use 
of these dangerous words, unless he can show that “ canon ” 
means nothing more than a catalogue of selected books. But 
even this conclusion would have appalled Knox and the Presbyte¬ 
rian reformers, who, as Professor Given of Magee College tells ns 
in his now book on the Canon, “ set Canonical Scripture above the 
Church.” Another emiuent Prosby teriau, Dr. Cunningham, deter¬ 
mined that “ canonicity " means “ apostolic authorship.” Dr. 
Given, perceiving that this tboory docs not “ meet aU the require¬ 
ments of the (Presbyterian] case,” substitutea for it “inspired 
authorship,” and declaies this to be “the main constituent in 
canonicity.” Thus they go round and round in a ceaseless circle. 
For who decided which authors were and were not inspired? Who 
settled what books should be included in the select catalogue ? 

The materials which Dr. Charteris has brought together make 
up a very useful and much wanted wojrk, Kirchhofor’s book, pub¬ 
lished nearly forty years ago, is now very scarce. On comparing 
the two works together, we find that Dr. Charteris has omittod tbe 
parallel columns of Latin translation which Kirchhofer so diligently 
placed side by side with his Greek excerpts. Kirchhofer s quotii^ 
tions have been most carefully verified and corrected by the use of 
later and better texts. But, after coucediug to the reviser all that 
is due to him—and much is due—we cannot regard Dr. Charteris m 
a substitute for Kirchhofer. The {Scotchman has omitted muw 
that is valuable in the Switzers work. Dr. Oharteria tells us in 
his preface that Kirchhofer was greatly indebted to Lardner; but 
he omits to toll us (wliat Kirchhofer relates in his own modest 
“ Vorwort”), with what diligent labour the Swiss Professor verified 
every sentence which he quoted. Whenever he cited a passage 
from any Father, he read through the whole tr^tise or writing in 
which it occurred, and he made a point of writing out thebxcerpts 
from the original, even when he found them in Lardner or Orelli. 
Ill many cases we find that the notes of Dr, Charteris are mere 
translations, abbreviations, or paraphrases of Kirchhofur’s notes. A 
read(!r wlio has not the German book at hand may easily attribute 
to Dr. Charteris a great deal which is not properly bis own. ^ This 
assertion may readily be proved by a comparison of Charteris and 
Kirchhofer on some particular section. Thus, in tho section on tbe 
Epistle to tho Hebrews, TVrtullian and Gaius are cited, and each 
citation is followed by a critical remark, which the reader will 
naturally attribute to'Dr. Charteris, altJiough it is freely borrowed 
from Kirchhofer, while no other reparation is made to him beyond 
the faint confession in the title-page and tbe preface. In the 
citation of Ilippnlytus, in the same eectiun. Dr. Charteris was of 
course able to avail himself of help which was not open to Kirch¬ 
hofer. In the citation of Dionysius of Alexandria, Dr. Charterhi 
is very thin and generalizing, while Kirchhofer is full and elucida¬ 
tory. Sometimes Dr. Uharteris has curiously failed to avail him¬ 
self of the good matter with which Kirchhofer bos provided him. 
Thus, in tbe section on the Catholic Epistles, the author of 
Vammicity makes the jejune remark that “ the origin and meaning 
of tho term Catholic are obscure,” although he bad Kirchhofen 
clear elucidation before his eyes, lio must have seen it, for in the 
remainder of the same note he adopts Kirchhoferis citation of 
Clement of Rome and of Photius on Glemeut of Alexandria. The 
contrast betwixt tho two is perhaps nowhere more striking, to the 
advontago of the Switzer, than in tho poor notes of Dr. 
Charteris and the full, pithy, and suggestive notes of Kirchhofer 
upon the Shepherd of ilermu8,iii the eoctlun upon tbe Apocalypse, 
and in their notes upon the citations from iroiimus in the same 
section. 


\ 

COLOXF.L TLAYFAIR-H MJCPITFIIRAXEAN.* 

T here is something very pleasant during tho inclemencies of 
an English summer in reading of the siiuny regions which 
surround the great inland sea. Colonel P 1 k> fair s Handbook comes 
to us like tho “ leaker full of the warm .South ” for which poor 
perishing Kents longed. Just as the poverty-stricken biblio- 
muniac delights to read the catalogues of sales he cannot afford to 
attend, so when east winds blow and the showers fall, and the 
August lira blazes on the lieaitli, there is a sad sort of com¬ 
fort in calculuting tlie expenses of “ a 150-ion schooner yacht,” 
learning that it is well ami sutficiuntly manned with a captain, 
mate, six seamen, cook, and cook-boy, and that a cruise of eight 
months may be managed fiir some 1,600/.; or of going tlirough the 
Iistofihe isles of Greoco, ami joining an imaginary shootings party 
on the .Albanitm hills; or of laying out seven days* excursions in 
the bay of Naples, The fiisclnatious of a guide-book to stay-at- 
home tnivellere are, of course, all the greater when tho book relates 
to out-of-ihe-way places, and when the information is pleasantly 
con vej ed. Colomd Playfair seems equally at homo in Constantinople 
and Tunis, in Ephesus and Crete, in Jafia and Dalmatia. He tmls 
us impartially aoout the great places aud the small ones; about 
those engaging little islands which surround Elba; about the 
interior of Cyprus, about Oran and Scio. That one man should 
in the compass of an ordinary lifetime have visited all the places 
described seems impossible; but if Colonel Playfair writes in 

S rt from heoMay, it does not in the least diminish the value of 
I work. Tho north coast of Africa is of course most familiar to 
a consul at Algiera; but the account of it is not disproportionately 

* Handbook to tht HtfbUrranmn, By Lieutenant-Colonel K. 
Playfair. London ; Johu Murray. x88i. 
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louf^. The chapter on Malta is the first satisfactory description dt 
that most interestiuj? island which we have met with in any {pide* 
book. The Suez Canal Is not in the Mediterranean, but the mstoiw 
of the undertakiiijr is not out of place n propoa to Port Said. 
Grenada is now so easily vUited from Malaga that the book would 
have be(;n iucoiuplete without some notice of it, though it lies a 
long way fix»m the coast. The guide, in short, is chiefly intended 
for people who go down to the sea in yachts, and so fkr as can be 
seen without actual yachting experience of it, is admirably adapted 
to fultil its puriK)$e. It is fully furnished with maps and plans, 
and has charts of ports showing the depth of water, as well as a 
chapter devoted to an account of the sale anchorages in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The reader naturally turns at iho present conjuncture to the 
account of Tunis. Xu it we do not llnd any mention of the re¬ 
doubtable Kruumirs; but there is a paragraph relating to the 
Khomair tribe, ** the most warlike and the most inimical to 
strangers of any on the N. coast of Africa.” Colonel Playfair 
k much less likely to uiiiko a mistake us tj au Arabic name than 
are the French authorities, luid no reasonable man can doubt the 
existence of the Khuiunirs, though lew reasonable men believe iii 
the existence of the Krouiuirs. Of liiserlaand its famous harbour 
we h:iv« a full account. It is situated only thirty-six miles fn^iu 
Taiiis by land. Thu iintue scorns to be a corruption of Hippo 
Zaryltis, or Hippo Hiarrhyius. It is not to be confonndod with 
the other city of the same name, Hippo the Royal, now generally 
remembered as the bishopric of St. Aiigiistinu. The situation of 
the town is very picturesque, as it is built on each side of a canal 
which loads from the lake to llie sea, with a European quarter 
adjoining on an island. The harbour or lake now called Tinja, 
^ formerly^ Hipponitufl biaua—('obinel Playfair Ba3's “Ilipponitua 
* PalluH ” (aio) —might, in tho bauds of a European Power, “ be¬ 
come one of the tinost harboura and one of the most important 
strategical nositions in tho Mediterranean.” The French are about 
to prove the truth of this opiniou. TJie pursuit of an ardent 
'Hove of glpiy,” so they have lately assured the world, bos 
led them, m course without any of those vulgar commercial 
objects which England pursues, to annex this "iinest harbour in 
the Mediterranean.” Its length from east to west is about eight 
miles. Its breadth ia about live. A small portion of the strait or 
canal which connects it with the sea is shallow; but a lew days’ 
labour only will be required to deepen it, and the greater port of 
the passage is as deep os the lake within—namely, from thirty to 
forty feet. A comparatively small ox)>endituTo would be required 
to convert the lake into a perfectly Innd-locked harbour, containing 
fifty square miles of anchorage fur the large.st vessels afloat.” It 
will be strange, indeed, if the love of glory ” does nut induce the 
FKnch to incur this expenditure, and thus, so to speak, mask 
Oibndtar, Ceuta; and Malta. Colonel Pkyfair hardly does justice 
to the bmutiful acehtsry of this coast, ns viewed from the sen. 
Travellora proceeding to tho East by any of the ordinary routes 
enjoy the exquisite colouring of the mountains and headlands when 
tho vessel passes near tho shore moi*e than any other part of the 
voyage up the Mediterranean. The numberless little iBlaDdB,long for¬ 
gotten, which dot the deep blue sea, all of which have their Euglish 
nautical names, their modern Arabic names, and their ancient names, 
aresituatediusuch deepwater and among such favourable currents 
that some navigators prefer oven to run u little out of the course 
in order to pass among them. Colonel Playfair hardly mentions 
the romantic island of Galita, now uninhabited, and omits Galitona 
altogether. He names the Fratelli, the “Dog Rocks” of the 
English sailor, and says tliat one of them exactly resembles a high- 
backed chair; but he might hiiye notii’cd the interesting, if com¬ 
paratively trivial, point that the other has a hole Ciiknpletoly 
through it. Then thei'e are Zembra and Zembretta, and Knmeta, 
pierced with a natural arched canal, and a round dozen more, 
some of which are crowned with pirates’ castles on lofty clifls, and 
others are low and green, covered with soft gross, on which for 
centurioB, perhaps, no civilized fool has trod. They are now, 
perhaps, to bo trodden by the civilized foot of the French Zouave. 
More charming headquarters for a yachtsman it is impossiblo to 
conceive than might bo made of, say, Galita. A hut to contain 
stoves, and occasionally to afl'ord sheiUir in bad weather, would 
enable an adventurous sailor to make n series of delightful excur¬ 
sions among the other islands and on the mainland. The ancient 
remains all along the coast and on along the coast of Tripoli are 
of surpassing interest to the historiau and antiquary, and are, 
moreover, as picturesque as any an artist can find in tho whole 
Mediterranean., l^erhape the French may he able to moke Tunis 
as comfortable for ICnglish winter visitants as they havo made 
Algiers, but we must bopo they will be able to do it without 
imitating the Turks iu their bppre&sion of the natives. Full 
particul^ of the excarsioiis to be made in the country round 
Tunis are to be found in the Handlxiok. 

A ccflisiderable part of (Jolunel Playfair’s first division relates to 
the Greek islands. It is curious to compare his notes on the state 
of the people and their surroundings with those of older writers. 
Thus Tournefort, who went through almost all the Archipelago, 
delcribes the Turks and their Government mneh ns Colonel Play¬ 
fair does, though there is an interval of one hundred and eighty 
years between the two travellers. There k the same peculation, 
the same dishonesty, the same carelesBuess of the future. In M, 
Tourneibrt's day theii^ was mote cruelty. ImpalementB and the 
" gaunche ” are not commonly used now, except in places remote 
from Western influences. But the masBaore of Smo took place 
not so very long ago; and the miserable state of Crete k at the 


present day as nearty as possible what it was at the beginnifig of 
the last eentuiy. But the Greek islands seem littie superior to 
the Turkish, except in a certain posulfiHty of improvementi 
a promise unfiilfllled, which is absent from eveiyibing Turkish. 
M. Tournefort says of Ar^tiere, or Kimolos, *wat "the 
women have no other'employment but maUng love apd cotton 
stockings.” Colonel Playfair says Of the neighoouring kkmd of 
Thera, or Bantorin, that " knitting stockings is one of the 
principal industries of tho island.” No doubt love-making 
flourishes there as well, though the modern author discreetly 
mentions the stocking only. Another qumnt passage in Toume* 
fort relates to the volcanic rise of new i^nds, and tbk Bantorin 
is still, as it was in his day, particularly celebrated for its " ups 
and downs ” in the world. " What a IwiTful sight,” be ezcflhlsii^ 
“ to see the teeming earth bring forth such unwieldy burdebiT 
What a prodigious force must there needs be to move km, 
displace ’em, and lift ’em above the water.” Of tho port he says 
it ia no wonder that it has no bottom, and adds, “ X can’t imagine 
whence it got the seeds of plants it was adorned with.” Colonel 
Playfair's account id not so lively, but as a matter of fact it is 
carious to And him confirming Tournefort's assertion that the 
harbour has no bottom. “ The half-moon harbour ... is 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and is in parts unfathomable.” 
Bhortly after Tournefort’s visit, namely, in 1707, a now kland, 
Xnumene, rose to the surface; and from 1866 to 1870 a similar 
power was at work, adding to and altering the shape of the 
various islands and rocks which surround the harbour. The 
islanders must carry on their double occupation under diffi¬ 
culties. Even love-making can hardly thrive where " water 
and firewood are very scarce”: tho unfortunate inhabitants, 
whom Colonel Playfair describes os an honest and in¬ 
dustrious community, are obliged to obtain these commodities 
from los or Amorgos, yet they are passionately attached to their 
“ lone volcanic isle.” I'he neighbouring island of Naxos has an 
interest to iho historian altogether apart from its connexion with 
the desertion of Ariadne—whom, by the way, Colonel Playfair 
' never names—in tlio strange medimval story of the Dukes of 
Naxos. " About 1204. it and several of the adjacent islands wore 
seized by a Veiiotian adventurer named Marco Sanudo. who 
founded a powerful State under tho title of the Duchy of Naxos. 
Favoured by Venice, his dynasty ruled over the greater part of 
tho Cyclades for three hundred and sixty years, and finally suc¬ 
cumbed to the Turks in 1566.” Tournefort tells us a little more than 
this. Marco Banudo wus a noble Venetian, and obtained bis title 
of duke from the J^hnperor at Constantinople. The islands of the 

another family, who retained it tilMhe ^urkis^^invarion. &at 
Naxos luid twenty-one dukes before Orispo, Belim II. turned him 
out, when, as Tournefort tolls us, “ he died of ^ef at Venice.” 
When the Luaignnns reigned in Cyprus, and the Vouiers in Paros, 
and tho Banudos in Naxos, there must have been in the mere daily 
life of the islands materials for romances such as would furnish 
the world with a new Boccaccio or a new Chaucer. Some of these 
things are still on record for those who know where to look. 
Tournefort says of Naxos and its dukes that " F. Bauger, a Jesuit 
missionary very much esteem'd in the Levant by toe name of 
F. Itobert, has happily clear’d up the succession.” Yachting under 
Colonel Playfair B guidance, pleasant os it wUl be, would nave a 
largo addition to its enjoyments if the romance of every klet were 
thoroughly set forth. But to have packed so much into so small 
a space, aud to have made so few slips worse than a misprint in 
five liundrad pages, chiefly consisting of names, dates, geographioal 
and topographical figures, is enough to reflect credit on any 
author. 


FOLK-LORE OF SCOTLAND.* 

T his, the last contribution to the pnblications of the Folk-Iiote 
Society, is a collection of all the popular superstitions, many 
of which are still current among the people of the north-east of 
Scotland. Mr. Gregor has obtained hU knowledge of their "lore ” 
by mixing with the “ folk” himself, so that all that he has writtmi 
down coi^cruing them has been gathered either from hk 
experience or noted down from tho lips of old people who cotild 
tell him of such customs of their youth as had been discarded by a 
younger generation. Fishermen and sailora, warlocks and witchto, 
and all such animated depositories of legendary lore, have bean 
bis everyday acquaintances, until, 08 he himself says:— 

Tho North, vrilh its hills, and vales, and woods, and rooks, and streams, 
and lochs, and son—with its fairies, and watencelpies, and ghosts, and 
suporstitlons->witb its dialect, and customs, and manneMi, has become 
of inysoir. Kvcrvtliing is changing, and changing faster than ever. 
scream uf tite railway whistle is soaring away the witch, and the fairy, and 
tho waterkolpie, and Uie ghost. To give on account of the olden time in 
tho North, as seen by myself and as related to mo by tho aged, is ttie task 
1 have Set before me. 

Life in this same olden time must have bean even more burdonaoma 
than we find it in these days of ours. Endless were the eexe- 
monios that had to be gofie through to ward oft' ill lack and to 
propitiate the nnseen ppwers to send good luck to eveiy under* 
uking that a haman being could propose to himself ihim bin 
cradle to his grave. We do not on examination find among theea.^ 
superstitious beliefs much that is peculiarly dktinctive jof tlm 

* JVo/ea 4>N lAe Jb/i-Zam qf the Nart^-ISaai of ^co&ami. By the 
Rev. Waiter QrSgor, M.A. London: Folk-Lore Society* z8di; 
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diatiiot in which Mr. Oregor has collected them. They seem to 
he moeti if not all, of them common jto the whole of Scotland, 
wh^ the dread of eupernatuial heioga and belief in the powers of 
megioi may. be found in the tales of ml nations. It seoms strand 
that a l^pple so practical as the Scotch should be so preeminently 
superstitious. But certain it is that many customs supposed to bring 
look stiU linger among them, and their etfipacy is largely believed 
in hy the common people, although of course the strange rites 
and ceremonies of Halloween and Hogmanay night, ns the lost 
night of the year was called, have now degeueratou into mere ex¬ 
cuses for jollification, and are observed more in a spirit of spurt 
than with any earnestness of intention. Yet the time is not long 
past when the powers of darkness were acknowledged ns having 
^moj^S/power on these two nights of the year than on any other, and 
sought out and consulted in a sphit of awe and trembling 
that bore witness to the reality of the belief in their existence, and 
in their power to forecast the future fate of those who sought after 
them. In most cases these incantations were gone through with 
the object of finding out the future partner for life. And no 
doubt toey frequently brought about thoir own fulfilment. For iu 
a country neighbourhood where ail the Inds and lasses were known 
to each other, it would doubtless bo very soon known to both the 
parties interested that fate bad thus liuked them together. Most 
of the rites peculiar to Halloween noted in Mr. (Iregor's book are 
immortalized in Burns’s poems. The credulity of those who prac- 
' tised them, with the deceptions to which they full victims, give n 
fine subject for the poet's satire. 

The chapter on Leeclicruft contains some vory astounding pro- 
scriptlons. That they actually and frequently wrought euros 
afibi’ds additional testimony to the great etleet that the mind has 
in healing actual bodily disease, if only the patient have full faith 
in the entire cillcacy olf the remedy. This healing power of faith, 
which doctors are day by day admitting more ns a reality, throws 
light on the popularity of the miracle wells and healing shrines ou 
the Continent, aud forbids us to condemu as mere random lying the 
tales that are told of the astouishing cures eHectod by them. 
There are many such pilgrimage wells in iScotlaud cih^d by Mr. 
Gregor, although their honliug efficacy was supposed to bo an 
inherent virtue iu the water, and not dtipeudont on the favour of a 
saint. Some of these wells wore surrounded by stones shaped lilce 
the several parts of the human body, called tlio “eye-stone," the 
“bead-stone,” and so on; and it was a necessary part of the 
treatment, after wa.shiug with water, to rub the pari affected 
against the stone that bore tho same form. This is tho supersti¬ 
tion of the Vui stone in the Now Hebrides, tjoine offering was 
always left behind by those who tried the curing powers of the 
waters, oven if it were only a rag from tho patient's clothc.s. 
These tributes wore hung up near tlio well, and every one 
abstained from disturbing them, as it was believed that wlioever 
did BO would get tho disease that had boon cured in the former 
patient. Just tho same sort of thing was done as early as the 
time of the Romans. Votivo otlerings of hands, feet, almost 
eye^ part of tho body, have boon excavated iu the island sacred 
to Ikwulapias iu the Tiber. The mode of euro in vogue then, 
however, was for tho patient to go to sleep ou the sacred spot, 
when it was revealed to him in a vision what he must do to 
ensure recovery. Among tho cures for tho whooping-cough, 
which are very* numerous aud iiuprohablo, wo do not observe one 
which was iu favour iu some parts of Scotland. This was to sow 
a living caterpillar between two pieces of ilannel, and wrap it 
round tho patient's throat, leaving room for tho animal to (trawl 
round. By the time the grub died the whooping-cough was 
cured. Inreo roasted mice were an infallible cure for tiio 
whooping-cough. Tho same remedy is still much esteomed in 
Norfolk. There, howevur, swallowing one mouse is considered 
enough. The charming of warts is one of those perfectly uurea.8on- 
able modes of euro that often prove ellicacious when medical 
treatment fails. Hr. Carpenter cites as an instance of this strange 
truth the cose of a girl who was cured of twelve warts by a friend 
who merely counted them, and then with an air of importance 
wrote number down on a paper, assuring her that by fcj unday 
they would all have disappeared. And so it proved. By tho day 
named they were all gone, though the girl’s father, himself a 
surmn, had before tried to remove them with caustic aud other 
applications in vain. If so very simple a prescription was enough 
to charm away a dozen of these unpleasant excrescences, we cannot 
wonder that the more elaborate forms of exorcism liere enumerated 
should prove equally elficocloua. In Switzerland the approved mode 
of charming a wart is to rub it with a snail and then put the 
snail on a thorn bush. Indeed, charm cures for other diseases are 
not by any means obsolete. In Yorkshire it is still believed that 
a set of mole’s feet tied in a bag aud worn round the neck keeps 
away cramp. And it is quite accepted os a fact by some porsous 
that to carry a potato in the pocket secures immunity from 
rheumatism. These cores, like tho miracle wells, prove the 
power that tho will, if concentrated in sutllcient force, has to cure 
any local aficction of the body. The most remarkable case of this 
on record is the way in which the Prince of Orange ouasd the 
ganison of Breda of the scurvy by sending them a small phial of 
a decoction of camomile, wormwood, and camphor. It was 
^ diluted with a gallon of water to every three drops of the tinetuie, 
and seiTed out as medicine to the sufi'erers, who from that day 
began to recover. Unfortunately the mind has even more power 
in inducing disease man in curing it. Hence the belief iu wucW 
power of working ill, which disgraced tho world so long, and in 
which Scotland had a melancholy pre-mnimMico. There, till quite 


recently, every village had at least one old woman who not 
“ canny/* whom it was well to keep on good terms with in cast 
she should wish you some bodily iu. Mr. Qregor cites the case 
of a manse into which a tombstone had been built by the masons 
in revenge for, the omission of the “ foonin pint" at the laying 
of the foundation. This, it was believed, would make the house 
unhealthy, and the sod ell'ect really followed. The ministers who 
lived there were very short-lived. 

But, besides those superatitions common to all Scotland, there it 
one part of the book which can lay claim to a more special interest, 
as it refers to the beliefs current among the fisher part of the popu* 
latioD, which seem to bo peculiar to memsolves. Fishermen and 
sailors are proverbially Ruperatltious, and those of the east of 
Scotland arc no exception to this general rule. Great ceremonies 
were observed at tho launching of a new boat, and the greatest 
care hod to bo taken to avoid doing anything that might bring ill 
luck to the boat or tlin fishing. The boats were liable to be 
aflectod by an evil eye or an ill foot, like any land undortakinnr, 
but there wero evil infinenccs to be dreaded that wore local in 
their application. For instance, it was believed to be unlucky 
to have a white stone among the ballast, but this was only in 
somn villages. Groat care had to bo taken to avoid' any one who 
was believed to have an “ ill foot,” and, if any one got this repu* 
tation, ho was dreaded and shuuuiid by all his mnghbours. Th^re 
is an amusing story told of two men iu ouo village w'ho both had 
tho unenviable distinction of having an ill foot without being 
therasolvea conscious of it. They both sot out one morning early 
to rouse the vilingo for tlio fishing, and each meeting tho other and 
knowing his ill repute, they both turned back, so that a lino 
nioruing's fishing was li'st to the village. Indeed, there w'ere so 
many untoward circumatauces that might prevent the sugccss of 
the tishing that it is quite a marvel how they ever contrived to 
citlch liny lisb at all. When wo road that a fisherman would have 
returned, under fear of being drowned, if any one asked him where 
he was going ns he went down to his boat, one cannot but wonder 
how lie ever contrived to elude that very natural inquiry. Odder 
still was the ban put on certain Avords, ns will be sella from the 
following extracts:— 

Whon nt fp.i the Avonls, “minister,’’ “kirk,” “swims," “salmon,** 
“troul," and certain I'ainily n.inuvs. wero nevor jsrnnuanced hy the 

iiiliahitaiits of some of the vdht^O'i, r.tcli vill:ii{u having an aversion to one 
or moiv of the words. W'lwii tho word “ kirk ” had to be used, and there 
was olion occ.'isioii to do so, from wvoimI of tho churclios Iming used ns 
Imid-niarkH, ilio word “ ludl-lioosc,” or *‘ lii'll-’oose,” was substituted, 'fho 
minister -vftia culled •' ihu iiinii wi’ the blni'k quyte.” A minister in a boat 
ut sen AViiH looked npou wiili uuu'li ini.'igivmg. He iiiighL bo another 
•loiiah. . . . 

It was accounted unlucky to utter the word “sow” 4ir “swhio” or 
“ ])iiriiciilnrly during titc limu when tho line was luting baited; it 
Avas sure to be lost, if any one avus iiuwi'.e enough to speak the banned 
AViird. In .somo of the viflages on the coast of Fife, if tho word is men- 
tionc.il in llic licariiig of a lishcrni-in, he cries out “Cold iron." Kvoii in 
rhuridj the .siiiiic words are uttered wlicn the clcrg^'inua reads the miruule 
about the (.lail.'ireuc swinory. 

Tho word “ hare ” also might not bu nainod at sea. In some cases 
superstition got the bettor of the gn^ed of gain which commonly 
makes tlm Scotch snatch eagerly at any advantage, however 
potty; for a boat tliat had been wrecked, and lives lost in it, was 
allowed to go to pieces on the shore; not a stick of it would have 
been used, even for fivoAVood, by nny inmate of the village; 
though, if it Avero sold to .somts oiio from another place, tho spell 
of ill luck was broken, and it might bo mendod and used witliout 
danger. Wc have not space to ibllow Mr. Gregor into each divi¬ 
sion of his 8ubj(U’!t. Ho has arranged his materials dictionaiy- 
wise under their several heading.'^, so as to facilitate the search for 
iuforuiution on any .subject tliai comes within the range of hie 
work. IJis book'is a u-^elul contribution to tho Avorks of tho 
Folk-Iiore Society, as ho lias ihns saved from oblivion many 
curious customs and siiperatifioris that have now passed out of uso 
and ere long Avould havi- also passed out of mind. 


AMON(j Till-: HILLS.* 

I T is by no moans an easy task to write a rovioAV of a work sucli 
as that before us, whicii, although it profe.ssus to be a etory, 
and, iu fact, presents itself to us in all tho outward semblance of a 
two-volume novel, is really nothing more thuu a collection of 
sketches which, Avere it not for a, certain connoxion between iheui| 
would be best described .'is independent studies of character. For 
story, in tho generally iu'cupted sense of the Avord, there is none. 
A certain mimbor of incidents are recorded which aro, however, 
altogether subordinated iu the development of the characters with 
Avhom they aro counectiMl, and are often left more or lass incom¬ 
plete. We are more than once led on to expect something in the 
nature of a dcnornmnitf or something which shall servo os a key 
to some combination of circum.st:uices that m;iy develop into a 
story; but we aro speedily undoceived aud brought baca to the 
contemplation of oue or another of the characjl|in's Avith AvJiich 
the writer has, not Avitiiout considerable pains, endeavoured to 
make ua acquaintnd. In order, therefore, to nccoiupUsh any¬ 
thing like a review of ilie book, it becomes necessary to deal Aviih 
each of these characlors us a distinct and separate creation, and to 
dismiss from our mind any idea of story, plot, qk “ situation.” 

We are told in the opt*niug pages that the heroine of the sck- 
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called etory ia one Hester or Hetty Adonis, the orphan niece of 
Mn. Adams, the dressmaker of the little village of Haysted. She 
is introduced to us in a somewhat apologetic manner as neither 
heautifui, intellectual, nor saint^like*, and further aequaiutanee 
with her has certainly the eOect of confirming the accuracy of this 
description. She b, in fact, afflicted hy the physical deformity 
of a hnmp-hack, and hy general bad * health-, and her mind, 
as sagaciously ohserved by Mrs. Adams, is as crooked as her 
body. ^ There certainly does not appear to be the making of 
a heroine about Hetty Adams, and had we not been other* 
wbe informed, we should have been inclined to select for 
that distinction her cousin Jenny Adams, Mrs. Adames own 
daughter. It may perhaps be convenient to explain at once tliat 
there ore four principal characters in tbb village idyl, represented 
^ Hetty and Jenny Adams on the one hand, and by David 
Griffiths, the village schoolmaster, and Richard Armstrong, a 
somewhat idealized watchmaker, on tbo other, the latter of whom, 
as Hetty is to he considered the heroine, must certainly bo regarded 
as the hero of the drama. The other characters, one of whom, 
Reuben Frost, seems an attempt at a copy of Mr. Collins in /VtVb 
md Pr^udictf are merely accessories, and require but little notice. 

The story then, for such we must call it for the purposes of a 
review, opens with an introduction 1o the interior of Mrs. Adams's 
house, during the month of July. Mrs. Adams herself is a kind- 
hearth, matronly sort of person, with a tendency towards the 
enunciarion of homely domestic platitudes, and a common-sense 
view of life which is often sorely tried by her niece Hetty's crooked 
dbnosition and unaccountable habits. Uf Hetty herself wo have 
sain enough for the present, and it is a relief to turn to tho con¬ 
templation of her cousin Jenny, a hrigb^ good-looking, and lovable 
eountr>girl, with a sweetuess of disposition tempered only by an 
exaggerated development of her mother's common sense, which 
induces her to take a somewhat hard and fast view of life and its 
obligations that is not usually found in a young woman of her 
age. But there is a freshness and simplicity about her that quite 
compenaate/or any little soveriticB of character; and she is, in 
fact, a veryscharming deUneation of a modest village beauty. Of 
the two principal mule characters, Richard Armstrong, the watch¬ 
maker, is a'young man of twenty-five, and David Grifiiths, the 
schoolmaster, a middie-aged man of forty-five or thereabouts. 
Armsirong lives in a cottage with his little niece Nessic, who is 
also more or leas of a cripplo; and Qrifliths resides at the school- 
house with bis sister, a sort of feminine edition of himself. Arm¬ 
strong, it is hardly necessary to say, is soon dbcovered to bo in love 
with Jenny, who in her modest and unatlectcd way is quite dis¬ 
posed to reciprocate bis affection. Hetty, we are sorry to say, 
18 without an admirer, though this was perhaps only to bo 
expected. But her life, unenviable as it seems, is not without 
certain peculiar el'iments of interest; and her mind, crabbed and 
distorted by ill-health and brooding over her bodily infirmities, 
has sought refuge in a mistirly accumulation of money, earned 
principally by fancy embroidery, executed late at night in tho 
solitude of her own room, for which she finds a ready sale at the 
hands of a rich old lady in tho neighbourhood, who is always 
ready to give her orders and pay her handsomely for her work. 
This money of Hetty's becomes, in fact, the turning-point of 
her li'e. iSbe all of a sudden falls in love with Armstrong, 
havbg been touched and softened by some kind words addressed 
to her hy him at a time when she felt she did not deserve 
them, having been found by him in tho act of bullying poor 
little Nessie, the sight of whom, reminding her as it does of her 
own infirmities, has always hitherto engendered in her a feeli^ 
of anger and detestation. Now, however, she forces herself to m 
kind to Nessie for Armstrong's sake, and the two beco^ great 
friends. Hetty lays herself out in every way to please and attract 
Armstrong, and soon succeeds in persuading herself that she has 
done BO. Armstrong, who appears to be very fond of talking about 
himself, is to a certain extent attracted by her quickness and readi¬ 
ness of comprehension, but, of course, has not the remotest idea of 
making love to her. In the meantime, however, his real love 
affair with Jenny somehow hangs fire, causing a certain amount 
of gentle discoi^posure to that exemplary maiden, who moreover is 
not'slow to notice the dead set made by her cousin at Armstrong. 
And the latter having' said something to Hetty which is miscon¬ 
strued by her vivid imagination into a direct coufossion of love, 
she is for a short time in the sovenih heaven of happiness, and 
considers herself in the light of Armstrong's ailianced bride. It 
has, in fact, been hinted to the reader that there is one slight 
obstacle to Armstrong's free action in love matters in the shape of 
an already existing wife, who has behaved badly and is living apart 
from him; and she presently appears upon tlie scene in person. 
But with an amount of consideration for her husband’s interest 
that must he held to atone for much previous misconduct, she 
arrives at his house one night in a dying state, and before morning 
Armstrong is a free man. The circuinstiinces of their married 
life have not been such as to call for any great dl<a|day of emotion 
or regret on Armstrong's part; and ho soon takes an opportunity 
of declaring hia'love for Jenny, in a manner, however, which we 
cannot but consider as somewhat pedantic and disappointing. By 
a combination of circumstances which, although carefully ox- 
plainod, wo can hardly accept as posidble in a little country 
village whore svorv event of the slightest importance is known 
and discussed almmi before it has happened, the fact of Armstrong 
being married and of his wife having returned to his house to die 
has not come under Hetty’s cognizance; and almost .at one and 
ths same time she hears the news of this episode and of his pro¬ 


posal to Jenny. She does not at fiiit, however, the eno* 

tioD that such startling announesments ntifht he exited to pro¬ 
duce) and things go on much as uMtal for a few imys. 
But th|^ arnuigeinents for the matrisM of Armsttobg and' lenaj 
am retarded by the necessity of sending' Nssue atve^ te 
a certain watering-place recommended a doctor as Ukmf te 
restore the use of her limbs. This reqcires money; which Axia^ 
strong has not at present got; and everything appes)n 
come to a standstill on this aoeount when Hetty, nearing Hkt 
state of the case, resolves in a sudden inspicatlon Of generous fell* 
ing to sacrifice her cherished savings for Nessie's hem^ 'Soshe 
carries the money off to Armstrong^ house one evening, and Wtth 
a few broken words of explanation, which, however; m snfficieDft 
to give him some idea of her feelings towards himself, plsOeh it at 
his disposal. He is completely taken aback; and, thongiHri 
course most grateful to her, firmly xefusqii to accept it. He is at 
this moment called away on basiness, and Hetty hiiniet off, 
leaving the money behind' her. But she has hardly reached home 
again before a reaction sets in. She begins to realize that sim has 
lost her love, and given up her gold, and has nothing left in the 
I w'orld. Tho thought is maddening; and she detenAiiies to try 
and got her money bock again. She knows that Armstrong is not 
at home, and she steals back to bis bouse with the idea of recover¬ 
ing her beloved treasure. She finds the house efflpty, and the hi^ 
of sovereigns just where she had left it. But at this moment 
Armstrong returns, and she feels that she is detected# What 
happens to her afterwards readers may he allowed to iBseoTor for 
themselves. 

It will bo seen from the above outline that, as we have already 
intimated, Amonp the Utile is not by any means a stoiy^of thrilling 
intoinst. The writer hns, in fact, sacrificed eveiytbing to the de¬ 
velopment of the leading characters, and in this respect the reader 
is bound to experience a certain sense of disappointment. Even 
when our interest begins to be awakened by something approaching 
a situation,” it soon fades away, and we find that a good oppor¬ 
tunity is wasted in order either to make way for the dbplay of 
some fresh idiosyncrasy on tho part of the lieroine, or to enable 
one or another of the mole characters to indulge in some fresh 
dissertation on things in general. Kveu the final love scene 
botweim Jenny and Armstrong, where the way is cleverly enough 
prepared for what might he a pretty and effective pmture, is 
rendered tame and uninteresting by the tiresome propensity of the 
swain to wander off into his eternal lucubrations about himself, 
his views, and prosper;ts; and the whole thing l^omes flat and 
spiritless. We are disposed to regret this all the mors that the 
nook displsys throughout some descriptive power; and it might 
have been just as easy for tihe writer to have thrown aome 
real interest into tho story as to make it what it is, a mere 
medley of characters. Nor are these very characters by any 
means absolutely perfect; and they themselves suffer as maA 
from being overdone as the story suffers from their undue pro¬ 
minence. Jenny Adams presents, as wo have said, a pretty and 
charming study; and we tool sure that we have before us a picture 
drawn faithfully from real life. About Hetty we are not quite so cer¬ 
tain. But in her anxiety to make her into a heroine the writer has 
gone too much into details, tho result of which is that we ore apt 
to get somewhat wearied of Hetty and her eccentricitieB; and the 
character would, we think, have been far more forcible if less 
elaborately worked up. Ou the whole, however, it is a clever 
sketch; and in criticizing it we are bound to take into considera¬ 
tion the difljculty of dealing successfully with a somewhat 
uninviting subject. We cannot consider the male characten 
equally successful. That of Armstrong appears to us unnatural, 
if not altogether inconsistent with hia position in life, although we 
are told that he has received a good education, where and how is 
not recorded. His dialogues with David Griffiths are in fiiot mOre 
suggestive of the discussions one might expect to hear between a 
smart young undeigrnduato with a tendency to advanced ideas and 
a learned college don than of conversation lietween a well-educated 
mechanic and a village schoolmaster. As regards the schoolmaster, 
we should not wish to spmk so decidedly, for he is evidently a man 
who has seen much of life; and he describes himself as having 
passed through phases that may be allowed to have had the effoot 
of raising liim to the intellectual position in which heMs pre¬ 
sented to us. As, however, we never quite get at the whole of his 
histo^, we can only sum him up as an interestiDg but somewhist 
unfinished character, and there leave him. As a stoiy, Amonff the 
HxUe can hardly be pronounced a success; but as a study of quiet 
village life, interspersed with decidedly good descriptive passages, 
it certainly deserves some praise. 


A51ERICAN LITERATURE. 

TlyTAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS (i) was one of the few 
AvX Southern officers of the United States army who adhered to 
the Federal side in the great struggle between North and South." 
Thoroughly master of his profession, unflinching in his devotion 
to the cause he had deemed it his duty to embnme,' hb ser¬ 
vices in the war were of the grea^t value and ulrimatelj ri^tuned 
the fuUest recognition. He died in the summer of tSyo, and 
now, in default of an abler biographer, Brigadier-Genmal 
Johnson, who serve d under and with him thirteen yeaia/pub 

(i) Mmtnr qf Afqf a Genera/ Goirae //. T/umae, ii Bichtnl W, 
Jolmaon, Drigaaior-biineral U.8.A. rhibdelphb: 14pimf»tt & Co 
Loudon: Haiunson Low & Co. iSftz. 
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liihei this msmolr, whidh is pmctieally, so tin^o and ttnerentful 
WM the vsntaindar of tho earner of General l^omas. litde more 
than a bisto^ of his campaigns in the Federal sarricoi swollen 
bj a mass of letters and speeches in which his oontemporaries 
♦xp rep s o^ after l^is death, their opinion of his merite. Major- 
(Qeneral .*ThoinRS was boro in Southampton, Countjr Vii^inia, 
on the 31st Ju]|y. 1816. He went to West Point in 1636, and 
After eompleting his studios received in 1840 a commission ns 
eecond lieatejsanf in the 3rd Regiment of Artillery, lie dis¬ 
tinguished himac^ in the war against the Floridan Indians 
And in the Mexican war, and was sent to West Point in 1851, 
being then Oaptain Thomas, as ** Instructor in Artillery and 
Cavalry.” In i6$5 he was appointed Major of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Oa^aliy, a regiment just organized under a recent 
•Act of CongiOiM, and here the more interesting portion of his 
^•aNlfdr commences. ^ The Colonel of the regiment was Sydney 
/Ubert Johnstone, and the Lieutenant-Colonel, Robert E. Lee. Of 
this period in his hero s earner Brigadier Johnson tells us too little. 
There must sorely be letters extant which would show what were 
the relations between Thomas and his superiors during the live years 
th^ were together, and it would exceedin^y interesting 
CO know what the eminent men who were so soon to take divided 
counes thought and said at the coinmoncement of the conDict. 
All we are told is that Lee, who was then Colonel of the regimout, 
Oeneral Johnstoni being in command of California, was sum¬ 
moned from Texas, whore the regiment was then stationed, to 
Washington in February 1861, bv General Scott, Thomas hoiiig 
at that time on leave of absence. What remained of the regiment, 
Texas having joined the seceding Stales, reached New York in 
April 1861; Thomas was appointed on the 3rd of May Colonel, 
And in the course of the month joined General Patterson at 
Ohambersburg, in Pennsylvania. Henceforward the story of 
General Thomas's life is a chapter in the history of the great 
war, which Brigadier Johnson tells at great length, with the 
aid of Thomas’s ofiicial reports, but upon which wo cannot 
follow him here. The conduct of General Thomas ns a military 
commander is a Question for soldiers by profession. There is, 
however, one incident^the crowning achievement of his career 
which TOSsesees general interest. Brigadier Joliusun prints the 
telegrapnic despatches in which Secretary Stanton and General 
Grant complain of what they call General Thomas's inaction and 
excessive caution in not attacking Hood at Nashville. The reply 
of General Thomas to these complaints and threats is a remark¬ 
able testimony to his ability and to the iirmness of his character. 
Menaced with dismissal—twice at the instance of Grant, always 
careless about human life, and thinking only of his own particular 
operations, orders superseding him had been issued—he replied 
frankly that he was quite willing to resign his command, but 
that ho could not attack until he was butter prepared. Grant, 
iinding nut wbat sort of a man he had to deal with, gave up the 
idea of superseding bim, and resolved to go himself to Nash¬ 
ville. Bolore, however, ho started, be received intulligenco 
of the crushing and complete victory Thomas had won. In a 
characteristic letter expressing his regret at being unable to assist 
at the unveiling of the statue of Thomas at Washington, General 
McClellan spemes of the “ maguiticeut self-posscssiou ” with which 
General Thomas ** disregarded the attempts of men ignorant af 
the circumstances or incapable of appreciating them to force him 
to give battle prematurely." Major-General 'I'liouias was thanked 
by Congress for his services, and at the close| of the w'ar w'as 
appointed to the civil and military command of the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. He 
seems to have discharged his dilHcult fuuction.s very successfully; 
but be was greatly aunoyed, his biogi-apher tells us, by attempts 
made to bring bim forward as a candidate for tho Presidency of 
the United States. General Johnson records a convorsaiioD with 
him, which is so characteristic of the man that it is worth 
quoting:—*'l will have nothing to do with politics. 1 am a 
soldier, and I know roy duty; as a politician X would be lost. 
No, sir; not even if I were elected unanimously would 1 accept. 
I wont ko die with a lair record, and this 1 will do if 1 keep out 
of the sea of politics and cling to my proper profession.” The 
modesty and good sense of General Thomas wore further shown in 
his refusal to accept the command of tho army which President 
Jobnsoiil who bad hud some misunderstanding with Grant, 
desired to confer upon him. Major-General Thomas died at San 
Francisco, where he was stationed in command of the Military 
Division of the Pacilic, in May 1870. His death was sudden and 
premature, for his age was only lifty-three; but he died with tho 
“ fair record ” to which he aspired. 

Major Jones, who is United JStates Oonsul at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, prefaces his recollections of tho army of the Potomac (2) 
with a bnef record ” of tho political struggle which ended in the 
election of Ahiiham Lincoln as President of the United States; a 
fltiuggle in which, although he had not attained ** the required 
age of citizenship,” the author took, ho tells us, an active part. 
Other chapters on slavery and emuucipatiuu, war and credit, 
serve the- same purpose of needlessly lucreusing the size of a 
book wbicb, so far as it gives ua Major Jones's recoUectiuns of 
his life in the array, is lively and readable, and the general touo 
and temper of which are creditable to the writer. The £mi- 
^ grant'$ ^imd (3), of which Major Jones is also tho author. 

Four Feat* m the Army of the roiamac ; a SoUiier'e RecoUectione, 
- " * ' Publishing Cojppimy 


ibr l^iuor eunoB. i^unuuni a hv iiw j 

i%\Th9 UnUaranVi lyitud. Itv Major Jones, United States Ubnsul, 
Nowomae-npoai-^s. Loudon: 'i'be Tj no Publishing Company. . 


Sc intended aa a guide to Biose persons who propose seeking 
their fortunes in the United States, ond they cannot do better 
tbdh attend to its hints. Major Jones warns the would-be^ emi« 
grant not to leave tho mother-country without fully and anxiously 
considering the subject in every aspect, lie bids him ** look at 
the dark side of the picture—the broad Atlantic; the dusty ride to 
the Great West, the scorching sun, the cold winter—coldest you 
ever experienced—and the bard work.” ** You may taka my word 
for it,” no says, ** they work harder in tho uew than in the old 
country.” But if people are bent on emigratiog, Major Jones sup¬ 
plies them with valuable information in the shape of a description 
of each State and Territory, showiog how far each is suitable for 
the emigrant in the matter of cheapness of land, climate, Ac., and 
in useful directions as to tho voyage, the journey from the seaboard 
to tho West, and the commencement of his new career. 

The promise of Captain Wilhelm's handsome volume (4) is, we 
are sorry to say, not kept. Tho reason ia vory simple. Qui trap 
emh'ttm mnl itrnnt. Oaptaio Wilhelm undertakes a great deal 
too much. He not only otTers the ** student of the science and art 
of war, persons interested in the local or reserve forces, libraries 
as well os the editors of the daily press,” A Militaty IHctionarif 
and Gazetteer, which must in itself he a work of great magnitude 
to be of any use; but he further supplies them “ with historical 
accounts of all North American Indians, as well as ancient warlike 
tribes, and a concise explanation of terms used in heraldry and the 
uliices thereof.” The natural result is that the book is very im- 
perf^t. Tho information given is in tho main correct enough, but 
the information which those persons for whose benefit the book Is 
designed are most likely to uoeil is too frequently wanting. 

The Annual Report of the Chiif of Engincere, United ^atei 
Army (5) is in every respect but its portentous length a pattern 
of what ofiicial publicntioua should be. Only two hundr^ and 
fifty of tbe two thousand six hundred pages which are contained 
in its three volumes are, however, occupied with tho Engineer’s 
Report. The remaining pRges contain tho piecea juetijicativee in the 
shape of maps and reports from the Engineers subordinates. The 
burden of the Report is the lamentable inofiicieucyjgf the Sea- 
cua.st and Lake frontier defences of the United States.*,'^. 

'The Young Nimrode f6) is an unpretending hook in which the 
publishers have utilisea a number of illustrations which had 
already done service in some of their other publications. The text 
appears, indeed, to have been written up to the cuts, some of which 
liave really nothing to do with the subject of tbe book, altboogh 
Mr. Knox has, with a courage which dues him credit, worked them 
all in. Boys of tbe old as well us of tho new world will find 
tho book vory interesting. 

A Handbook of Kurdng (7) is an admirable manual for the use 
of professional nurses. The directions are singularly clear and full. 
They appear, so far as laymen may presume to judge, to comprise 
every case of difficulty which cun present itself to a nurse; ana the 
fact that they are published under the direction of tbe Connecticut 
Training {School for Nurses may be taken aa evidence that they 
come up to tho present stAndnrd of what wo may venture to call 
tho science of nursing. We must demur, however, to the designa¬ 
tion of tho book as fur family and general use. The minute de¬ 
scriptions of tbe duties of the midwife and of the nurse who attends 
coses of lithotomy or ovariotomy, useful os they must be for the pro¬ 
fessional nurse, disqualify tho book for family and general use. 

The Eaeieat Way in Jlousekeepiny and Cooking (8J is the most 
disagreeable contribution to what fur many is a fascinating class 
of literature that we have ever met with. Mrs. Campbell oc¬ 
cupies a considerable portion of her little book with a pre¬ 
tentious description of the process of digestion, and an unneces¬ 
sarily full account of the various operations which go on in that 
great laboratory, tho sloniuch. TJio information she supplies 
on these poiiit.<t will not aasist any housekeeper to select provi¬ 
sions or cook them pro])orly, and wo feel the deepest sympathy 
for tbe American householder, if such a man thoro be, whose 
wife studies Mrs. Campbell's precepts and endeavours to apply 
them. 

VV^e have received tbe second volume of tho Index-Catalogue of 
the Library of thv Huryeuiv-Genernra OJice, Untied States Army{<^, 
It contains nearly a tiiunsand pages, embracing authors and sub¬ 
jects from Berlioz to Obolns. 1 ne general arrangement is excellent, 
and, what is a matter of great importance to students of medicine, 
tho Imlex-Ctttnlogue is not confined to books, but gives tho subjects 
of tho more important papers published in tbe medical periodicab 
of all couniric.s, and the names of tbe contributors. We have also 
received No. 10 of Bibliographical Contributions to tbe Libra^ of 
Harvard University, entitled IlalliweUiana; a Bibliography of the 

ii) A Mditary Dictionary and Guzetit'er. Hy Thomas Wilhelm,Csptftia 
Ktp;hthInfantry. Thiludulphia: iianimly &Ca London: Trttkper&Co. 
i 38 i. 

(5) Annual Report of the Chhf of Enplnrers, United States Army^for 
the year i88a In Three Part's. Wn^hiiigCun: tioverninont Printing 
Ullire. J.oudon : TrUhiicr & Co. 1880. 

(6) The youop Himrode in A^orih America: a Bwk for Boye, By 
Thomas W. Knox. New York : llurpcr & lirothor^. Luiidon : Sampson 
Low A Co. >B8i. 


(7) A Handbook of A^ursintj for family and General Use, Phila- 
dolphitt: Lippiucutt ^ Co. Loudon: TrUbiicr ISC'Co. i83i. 

(8) 'The Hasieid I*'ay in Ilouwkccping and Crndtiug. J 3 y Ilelon 
Cninpbull. New York: Pord.^ Ifiwurd, ^ Uulbert. London: TrUbner 
& Co. i83i. 


(9) JndejpCaiahijuK if the Library of the Surg^oa-GeneraTe Office, 
United States Aniiy—Authors and Subjects, Vol. U. Berlioz—Choliu. 
Washington: Gori'rnim<nt J*i‘iniiiig-Cilico. Loudon: TrUboer tk Co. 
1881. 






of Jamt$ Orchard HaUiwctt^PhiUipp* (r 9 |l. This 
little hrochurct which is reprinted from the bulletin dt Har||ud 
University, will possess considerable mtorest for all students of 
^hakspeare. 

Frtendulii) is worth the little time remiired to read it, and will 
deeply interest many who do read it. The OeorgiaiM (12) shows 
some promise. The author succeeds in the description of Southern 
life, but fails in telling his story. A Gentleman of Ltimre (13) 
Tecoiints the adventures of an Americau who, brought up in Eng¬ 
land and saturated with all the pi'ejudices against his native land 
which, it appears, prevail in English aristocratic circles, visited 
l^ew York upon business, was introduced into the best society of 
the Empire city, fell in love, and ilnally determined to enter 
Congress. 

Wo have also received A Booh of I^ove Stories (14), by Norah 
Perry, and Mi/ CoUrt/e Days (15), by Robert Tomes, an old 
man's recollaciinns of'Hartford and of Edinburgh, whore he be¬ 
gan his studies in 1B36. 

Longfellow's Leaflets (16) are selections from his prose and 
oetictu works, prefaced by a short memoir and copiously illus¬ 
trated. 

The Satoaian Almanac andAnwud (17) contains much statistical 
and other information which will bo useful to all persons in¬ 
terested in the islands over which King Kalakaua rules. 

We have received translations of two works which, so far as wo 
are aware, have not before made their appearance in an English 
dross. Mr. Charles S. Sargent, Professor of Arboriculture in 
Harvard College, has, at the instance of the Massachasetts 
Sociotv for the Promotion of Agriculture, translated from the 
French A Treatise on Pruniny Forest and Oniamental Trees, by 

A, Ties Oars (18). Mr. Sarmnt, who strongly rocommouds the 
metbcsl advocated by his author, suggests in his introduction that 
the time is close at band when his countrymen will find it profit¬ 
able to plant and rear new forests according to scientific principles. 

Synnove Solhakken (19) is the firat volume of what is apparently 
inteuded to be a complete edition of the works of the famous 
NorwogiaMoet and novelist, Bjomatjfrne^Bjorusor. The general 
accuracy ofMthe version may be taken to l)e guaranteed by the co¬ 
operation of Mr. Bjiirnson with the translator, Professor Erasmus 

B. Anderson. 

Among the periodical publications which have reached us 
yis the August nuraW of Harper's Mayazine. (20), the most 
generally interesting paper in which is an account, very copiously 
illustrated, of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, in 
October 1781. The centenary of this very important incident in the 
war is to bo celebrated with much ceremony. Wo have also re¬ 
ceived The Penn Monthly, for July (21), which may bo recom¬ 
mended for a remarkable paper on the ** ISced of a broader political 
education," by the Hon. Jlorman B. Eaton; The Amen'van Art 
Beview (22), whic.i maintains its high standard of excellence; 
and No. 6 of TAe Southern Historical Society Pajiers (23) for 
current year, a publication to the value and interest of which 
wo have alre^y drawn attention. 

Library of Harvtrtl Unhersiti/.—BiMiogmpluenl Contributions. 
IK jtif HuUiiir.tliami: a Bihlloifraplty of the CuMu athiiH o f James Orchard 
'IlaUiutcll-PliiUifyps. JJy JiimUh Wiii.sor. Cumbridgo, Muns. : UuiveriiLy 
,, PnsSa ]8Bi. 

Friends : a Duet, hy Elizalieth Stnart Phelps. Boston : Ilougli- 
ten, Mifflin, St Co. London :* Trllbiipr Sc Co. 1881. 

(la) Round-Uobin SfmVs.— The Georyians. Boston; Osgood &. Co. 
I^oiiduii: TrUhiier & Co. 1881. 

(13) A Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fnwcott. Boston: Houghton. 
Miftlin, St Co. London: TrUliucr & Co. 2881. 

ft4) A Look of Lope Stories. By Xortih Perry. Boston; Osgood & 
Col Loudon: Trllbner & Co. 1881. ^ 

(ts) My College Days. By Kolajrt Tomes. New lilliic: ifarpcr St 
Brotiiurs. 18S0. 

(16) Leaflets from Standard Authors.—Poems and Prose Passages from 
the H'urhs of fienry IVadsworlh Longfellow. Compiled by . 1 oKe])blno E. 

' Bodgdnn. j^ton: Houghton, Miiliiii, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
2881. 

(ty) Hawaian Almanac and Annual for iS8r. Honolulu: Thomas G. 
Thrum. London : Triibner & Co. ^ 

(28) A Treatise on Pruning Forest and Omammlnl Trees. Bv A. Dos 
Cars. Translated from the Seventh Frencli I'Mition, by Charles S. 
{^argent. Boston: Williams & C<». Loudon: TrUbner & Co. 1881. 

(19) Sytmboe Solhakken. By Bjornetjernc Bjbmsrin. Translated from 
tho horse. By Erasmus B. Anderbuii. Boston : Honghtou, MitHiu, & Co. 

' London: TVabner & Co. i88r. 

(ao) SarpeFs Magatine. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(91) The Penn Monthly. For July. Philadelphia: Stem & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

(93) The American Art Peviete. T/mdon : Samiwon Low & Co. 

' t^3) eXjli* Soutltern Historical Society Papers. Kichmond, Va. : Socrc- 
, tilry-em^ero Historiciil Soeioly. 


We are informed that the Author of “ Practical Keramics for 
iitudents," revinved in the Satoiidat Review, July 2 , 1881 , 
is not C/tarles A. Janviet', but Oathebine A. Janvier, the 
mistake hemy dm to the Enylish fndtlishers* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TlOBfi’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LBAVllte'th. 

Ly iniJVroillUM.” “ CUHIBTENTEillMO JERUSALEM," and " MOSES BEFORE 
I’ll AIIAUII/’ each 33 hr M IVet t with ’* Dream of Pllate’a With," "CbrUUaBMartyn,"ae. 
at tlt e IiukRQALLKh Y . 36 Wo w Bond8treet. Da l ly .Ten toSin. Is. _ 

S 'lr BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and OOLLBGK 

0]*EN BCHOLARSniPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of tlio value of <180 each, tenatila for one year, will te oempatod 
for on Srptoinbar Mth. and tlifthreo Miocending day*. One of the value of C180 will ha awarded 
t<»the bent caodldate at Ihle Examination, nndar twenty year* of boo. If of mifleleBt merit. 
Fur the ulh<-r. eandidahv mu*t be unilvr 8& yean of age. 

'I'he aublreta Ibr Examination are Phy«te*, Chcinistiy. Botany, and Zoolocy, 

The JeattrinKin Exhibition will be eompetM for at the lainu time. The suideetBef anauilBa- 
tliiii nro Latin, MathemaUc*. rad any two of the three folluwmi loiifuagee. OfMdi, Tlhnfih. 
Uerman. Thia 1* an Open Exhibition of the value of <80. 

^Caiidli^^uet not have entered to the Modioal or Sunfleal Praetieo of any MettepoUlui 

Tlie huccchoA candidate! will be nqulred to enter at Bt Bartholomew’s Bospltal In the 
Ortiilier •uceecdinc the examination. 

Sot partlciilai* applicatluii may be made to tho Wabdbm of tha ColleaB,8t Bartholomew’s 
lloapUal, E.C. _ ___ 

GT. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 

Pork Comer, W. ' 

Thr WINTER SESSION will oommenca on Monday, October 3. with an INTBOJDUC- 
Touy ADDHKSS li.v Mr. J. WARKINOTUN llAW^lD.attr.U. 

The William lliuwn £lW> and 1«0 Bxlillntipii* arn orm to Ml Pernetutl Students. 

Thu Twu Uroekuiibiiry Prliceii of £10 oauh. Sir Chorfm Clitic • PriM. the ThomseM Medal, 
the Tix’iiaiirer'*, Rrudie, Aulaud, JohnKMi, and Uencral Preflelency Prises, an epa^to all 

btiKlniii* 4^ 

'J'hr nppuhitmcnt* of Tlonae Pliyslulan and Hoqm Sunreon, of which there are Four, wsbin 
rwh hir une year, are awarded by competition, and nn charm is made by the Oovemen of tlic 
liuipltal for lloaril or lU'wldencc. 

Clt'rkHhliNi and I treiiaerahiiM, and all the minor araolntmanti. are given without extra fees. 

A I'ruhpei-iiiii ot tliv Sului'.)!. and further inlormatuin, may be obtained by neiwmid appUcu* 
lion Lietw^u One and Thnie l‘.u.. orjhy lett er nddr eiMed to tha PSA a at the BmpHa l . 

^I^HE LONDON HOSPITAL "and" MEDICAL OOLLEGK, 

A Mile<en(l, E.-Tlu' SESSION 1SS1-B8 will Commence on 6atun|ey.Oatober 1, INSl. FOUR 
KNTU ANCE bCIlOLAUiiiUll’S, value Ml. tiu, oo, and ate. will be oflhred fw eompeUUon 
iki the end nl Si'jiivinber to new HtndenU. F.ntrlea im or before September M. Fees lor l.e<-- 
ttircM mul llDi|>itiii I'rnrtik'r. VO Uuincn* in une payment, or ISO Uuinma In three teiftelmenU. 
All JIvhUU-iii uimI other IliMjiItal Apiiointniente ore fWx*. The Uciddent Appohitmente oomrint 
of I'he lIouKi'-VhyMlelaiwieii, l-'iiur lluuRr-!9iiiveun'*le«, and One Aiicoueheunhlp | Twi> 
Irrewem niiil U'wo Mutvniity I’nplti aI*o nuidc In the lioipital. Hpeeial eiitrlM may be made 
tor Mnlical anil Snrelcai prorttee. The Lundou Buepltalla now In direct eemmunleotlon by 
rail aiul tram with all port* uf toe Metropolii. , 

_ _ _ _ MUNflO B(X>TT. Warden. 


POYAL AGRICULTURAL COLT.EQE, OIRENOESTER. 

A Po, Hrienoe and Preetice of Aprlculture. 


The it. A.C. Farm. vnrroumUnir the Cuileire. I* a mixed farm ol about 500 Aens. 

C/tnirnifrn(it‘Commao'i‘ fif ifnnooment—The Uipht Hon. the Earl ofDuClB. 

For I'meiwutui ot CulloRa and Faroi.Llit of Sobolor^pii Prleee, DtJwmss.AaH apply to 
tlui’mxmi-Ai.. 

rpUR aUlODUALl, SCHOOL of MUSIO, imdn th* eandact 

A and control of Uia Corporation of Leaden. 

Priiiffpal-Mr. n. WSX8T HILL. 

Siiiurday, rieptcmlan' lu. and Monday, Srntomber IS, from IVelve till Four, vhm Oaadldato* 
uiiiKt attend,briiisrinK with them niuaiu they can perform. 

For lUrther poitlrniar* apply at the School. Id Aldertnanbury, E.O. 

FRED. A. OATTT, NbiM^Mary. * 

Qi ilMhal l. Angum Wl._CHARLEB P, 8MITH.l£rilnrv. 


_Qi illdhal l. Angu m WL _ CHARLEB P, SMITH. Neirtenry. 

P'hYSTAL PALAOE SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE OAlC 

>>> DEMNU. /'rfnciim/-Mr. EDWARD MILNER. Tho NEXT TERM wUlCMnMoeo 
on Saturday, Outolicr 1. I'lwpectu* in the Oflfee of the Cryatal PalaM OMpoayk Bdhou cf 
Art, Science, and LUciaturc, in Che Library, next Ryeantlne Court, CryitalFalMte 
_ F. K. J. BHENTON, SnptriH Und snt LUereirpmarSssmt. 

pOLLEGE of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, MUSWELL 

HILL. Liidon. Under eminent technical auspioes.<Jror tenoe and peitlsallan write 
t^ePttixoii'AL. 

Tsii! or'wiQHT PROPIUETARY OOLLEGR, APLEY 

A. (near XlVDE). 

The WINTER TERM will commenre on Friday. September 18. 

Full pertlcular* from the Rev. Canon TEESDALE. Head>Ma«ter t or the SsORSTABy, Tim 
Cottag e, .Melvil le street, ityde. . _ 

0 V“e r college' 

NEXT TERM will commence on fleptembm 14. JBo^. MO i honm ml, 6 Qalnees. 
Tuition from 13 to 18 Uuinees.-^pplv to the Rev. W. Bill, MJL, Beiid4lfi^, or 
Wou aHTOs Knook k r, E*q . . Hooorery See rotary. wvy ^ 

TVyf A L t E bTn 0 0 l l e • 


M alvern oolleo-J 

The NEXT TERM oommencse Tuesday, Beptetnbsrlf. ff « 

EXAIONaTIONB far BCaOLARBHIPS, IMoember S and M. * ! F 

_ For lofermotioii. apply to Hwist ALPUiiai. Eeq., Beowteiy. 

S ANDREW’S COLLEGE, OHARDSTOOK, Om 
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‘ LAND REFORM. 

. latHt oommonplacd which Liberal candidates and 

JL orators are expected to repeat has been sanctioned 
*<oii%everal occasions by Mr. Gladstone ; and perhaps 
’^the Tarae demand for changes of various kinds in the 

« Land Laws may consolidate itself into a troublesome 
agitation. Land reform, as it is sometimes called, admits 
of several meanings; and it must be practically inter¬ 
preted by reference to the political and economic coudi> 
tlons of the prasont time. The profound and widespread 
agricnltaral distress of the last two years will be greatly 
aggravated by the inclement weather which has lately 
prevailed; and it is not surprising that farmers should 
listen favourably to any proposal which purports to relieve 

, them in a greater or less dogi'ee from their present diffi¬ 
culties. At the same time, theorists and demagogues 
already spoculato on the application to England and Scot¬ 
land of the anomalons principles of the Irish Land Act. 
The promoters of the measure affirmed and exaggerated 
the proposition that the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland depended on customary tenure rather than on 
contract, and that it was therefore rca.sonablo to recognize 
•Idaims for which, as they admitted, ihero would have bben 

* 'Ino fonndation in England. Now that Irish landlords 

have been deprived of rights which had until lately 
never been Questioned, the assailants of landed property 
are busily oelitorating the distinctions which they had 
daring the late agitation elaborated with incessant ac¬ 
tivity. Taking advantage of the existing agricultural 
distress, the agitators insist that the supposed defects 
of English tenure shall in turn bo corrected by legis¬ 
lation. In Kent a kind of Land League has already 
been formed, on tbe Irish model, for the purpose 
of de])rivin||^, not the landlord, but the tithe-owner, of 
peonniarj rights secured to him by statute law. The 
Parmors’Alliance, thongh it cannot bo accused of proposing 
spoliation by means of illegal itiolonce, faps sometimes 
countenanced utterly unjust demands for the compulsory 
transfer of a share in the ownership from the landlord to 
*the tenant. It might have been supposed that English 
occupiers under lease or agreement could only found pre¬ 
tensions on the terms of their contracts. It is within the 
oompelbace of the Legislature to regulate the terms on 
vi^ich laud may hereafter bo demised; bat orators who 
assert that the system of English land tenure is the worst 
in Kujiipe cherish more ambitions aspirations. 

Thfle who contend that the need of changes in the law 
oMand are urgent cannot, if they understand their own 
language, refer to theories os to the future devolution of 
property. It is evident that the immediate abolition of 
settlement, of entail, and of all simiLr institutions, could 
only operate gradually and at comparatively distant 
penods. The nnmeroos advocates of schemes which might 
j^ssibly filbilitate the snbdivision of the land have riglitly 

* persuaded themfiolves that the abolition of lil'o 
e^tes would encourage the expenditure of capital on 

^ ^ Even if their Conjectures arc well founded, the result 
only be attorned by slow decrees. It is hardly 
^lo that Parliament would at a single stroke deprive 
^ ter property all owners'of land in remainder or rover- 

sb E^d even if life tenants suddenly became owners in 

j a portion of tbe whole number would take 
''iad^€t(iage df fkir sudden change of condition to sell tUj^ 

* pimmeal. The full efieot of even so violent a chpipge 



in the luw Avonld not be felt for one or two genorations. 
The adversaries of the existing sysiom often expatiate on 
the alleged ofhcacy of law in guiding and I'orihiiig opinion 
or custom; but the tradition of centuries will be fur,*aome 
time as elUcacious a.s new-fangled legislation, and as long 
as any liberty of disposal romaius, the old English desire 
to found or maintain a family will tend to prevent or 
delay the dispersion of large estates. Some years may 
probably elapse before democratic agitation is directed to 
its ultimate object in the compulsory division of land 
on each transmission by descent. The social revolution 
which would ensue is easier to foresee ihaa)i 30 !iB economic 
conBcqnuncos of disconraging farming on a largo scale. 

It is uncertain whether any legislative luciisare will render 
possible tho transfer of the soil to a largo number oi 
freehold cultivators. For the present purpose it is suffi- 
cient to know that the abolition of large estates and of 
largo farms cannot bo urgently reejuireJ, because it must, 
in <lorault of a violent revolution, bo effected slowly, if at 
all. The agitators who havo secured for their movemont 
the ready sympathy of the Pulme Mtnusieu must havo 
other innovations in view. Tliey are much loss iute- 
rested in the prohibition of life estates than in tho 
imposition of disabilities on landlords for the supposed 
advantage of ienaiiis. S. 

Tlio removal of alleged Impediments to tho liberal ex¬ 
penditure of capital on the improvement of land mny" 
])erhai)s bo a proper object of legislation; Avhilo,^onJ|lho 
other iiand, tho proposition that tho land ought to bo mm!e 
to produce as muoli as possible is altogether nntru|L It 
might as well bo said that it was tlie duty of Lancc^iro 
to produce the largest possible amount of cotton goods 
without ruieronce to the cost of material or manufacture, 
or of the profit to bo obtained. There are probably 
cases in which life tenants are unwilling or unable to 
make an outlay which might bo profitably uudertaH^en 
by au absolute owner. That such instances are com¬ 
paratively rare is proved by tho notorious fact that the 
largest estates, Avhich are almost always subject to settle¬ 
ment, are tlio best managed. The proposition may be^ 
open to dispute, but tho controversy has at this moment 
little practical importance. Tho groat majority of land¬ 
owners are impoverished ; and most of those who have 
extranoona In(^a^\s .at their disposal have now little tempta¬ 
tion to invest capital in improvement of land. Few tenants 
are disposed to pay interest 011 any expenditure of tho 
kind; and it matters littlo except to himself whether « 
j)roprIetur with liulf a dozen farms thrown on his bands is 
a lil'o tenant or an owner in fee. The lauded interest 
ffourishod while settlement and entail wore generally prac¬ 
tised, and it is reduced to distress not by bad bfh 
by bad Reasons, coinciding with American comjPnllnQm.' 
The suffering is not confined to tho class wliicU depends 
on the receipt of rent; for farmers complain sometimes, 
perhaps not*witliout exaggeration, that with recent crops 
and recent prices they aro unable to pay their workihj; 
expenses. It may be true that the farip^rB 4 liiV«^ 
heaviest losers; but it is not noocBsai^^sapid^|2^^o«U(l^2 
the opinion which has till of late bfleii* 
cultivation, in oomtaou Avith other IjinniclfesYOT 
is most profitably conducted by^ho sclcnt&d 
which aro only within the roach ^ c^^ifoliats. / 
the amonlit of gross produce agrigdUmteir a' 

compared favourably with that of coqptri'ca M* 

caltivaftd under a different system; and ii 
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advantage of large or small holding 
.‘MA. &ta1 amount prodncod than to apply a similar 
' stanmd to a inannfactory withent reference to cost. The 
fabnlouB times in wiiich every rood of ground maintained 
its man must liavo witnessed the greatest possible waste 
of labour. It is perhaps useless to expose fallacies which 
are not sincerely propounded by the instigators of popular 
clamour. The Radical dabs and their sycophants are 
bent on attaining results which are remote from the ap¬ 
plication of capital to laud. 

The precedent which demagognes desire to apply and 
extend is not the legislation which in some conntries has 
been directed against perpetuities or against trasts, but the 
Irish Land Act, and the recognition of a joint property 
with the owner to bo actpiirod by the occupier. Some 
speakers at meetings of the Farmers’ Alliance htive claimed, 
not only a tenant-right unknown to English law and prac¬ 
tice, but a power of compulsory purchase of the land- 
owner’s interest. Tlie cant phrase of free trade in land is 
often used to express a state of things in which absolute 
uwnershif) would be prohibited, except when it was com¬ 
bined with occupation of the soil. Measures of this kind 
aro said to bo urgent, because it is thought possible that 
they may be passed at a time when opinion and moral 
sense aro vitiated by anomalous legislation. There never 
was, in truth, a iinio in which it was loss necessary 
than at present, to interfere for the benefit of the tenant-' 
tVmcr wi^ih liis rehitions to his landlord. In England 
and Scotland tlicro is no question of evictions, or eject¬ 
ments, for tho main difficulty of tho landowner is to 
keep his tenant on In's farm. Tho occupier, oven whtm 
he holds a lease, is not practically bound by its provi¬ 
sions. If Wnrn'ng, or if ho professes to farm, at 

a loss, it is impossible to insist on the litoral performance 
of his engagements. Tho tenant from yoai- to year has a 
still more direct control of tho terms of any bargain which 
may l)o made. The timo is perhaps past for enforcing re¬ 
strictions on the mode of cultivation, which nevertheless 
often embodied tho soundest agricultural traditions. Land¬ 
owners now have to bo satistied with reasonable sccarity 
for tho payment of a moderate rent, and they probably 
trust to the character of the tenant for any protection 
which they Tnay hope to obtain against the deteriora¬ 
tion of the soil. The only plausiblo demand of agrarian 
agitators is that .the Act passed some years ago for the 
protection of nuoxhausted improvements should be made 
compulsory. Thomisohiwvous tendonoyof modern legislation 
to Interfere with independent action is illustrated by the 
objdbtioAs wbieli have been made to the permissive elia- 
ractei* of tho present law. If a tenant on taking his farm 
contents liiiiiself out of the Act, it is reasonable to assume 
that ho has received an equivalent for tho bouelit which 
lio renounces; but there is no doubt that, as a general rule, 
the ontgoing tenant is equitably entitled to repayment for 
outlay of which ho has not already received the full benefit. 

many districts the custom of the country gave tho 
teudnt ample protection before tho passing of tho Act. 
Tho desire of soma ])t*udout landlords to escape from the 
provisions of tho law is founded on their knowled^ that 
they might often huvo to pay for imaginary improvements. 
At the end of a tenancy a farm is, in the majority of cases, 
in worse condition than at the beginning; for unex¬ 
hausted improvoments in many instances consist of tho 
partial destruction of tho property which was originally 
transferred from tho landlord to the tenant; but compen¬ 
sation would almost always be demanded. A scrupulons 
Minister would ascertain in tho first instance the nature 
of the demands which he undertakes in general terms to 
concede. 


DECORATED SPEAKERS. 

T he enstom which ordains that at tho end of a Session, 
especially a very busy or in any way a vep- remark¬ 
able Session, honours and decorations shall descend on tho 
members of that party which lias a temporary majority in 
the House of Commons, is, in itself, a sufficiently gmceful 
ohe.f When, at the beginning of this week, a batch of 
ji^rB was announced, nobody found fault with Iho addi- 
.tions to the much-threatened Upper House, and nobody 
was surprised that those additions had allowed themselves 
to be added to it. Tho chief organ of their owp jiarty, 
indeed, told the now peers that it was principally satisfied 
with theif elevation to tho House of l^rds becansq they 


wore of no possible use oat of it; bat ihat^WM'oi^ pMl 
of the game. Qui diV pair dit vmtrien the latest 
Radical proverb, and the onforinnate objects of Mr- 
Gladstonb’s desire to be a fountain of li 5 ftoar got 
the benefit of iV« But it may be repeated that iu>bodv waa 
surprised at the creations. That Mr. GLADSig^a snoni^ 
periodically struggle to find persons good enongh td swell 
tho minority in the House of Lords, and that these' 
persons should in a oonsiderable number of instandes sweR 
the majority instead, is a regular and reoitorim. scene ol 
the political drama. That Scotch and liisn shonid 
be glad to escape from the Mahomet’s coffin in %h^ they 
hover between commoners and peers of Parliam^t-; that 
a hitherto unsuccessful candidate for a great hifltorioal 
honour should meanwhile accept a lesser one^ that % re- 4 
presentativo of the Cliffords should not consider himself <| 
altogether out of place in the Upper Hftise—idl this wae | 
reasonable enough. It was rather more sarprising* when 
a day or two later the annonneemenfc was Boade that the; 
Speakkb of tho House of Commons had atfeopted th» 
Grand Cross of the Bath. There is certainly a pre^ 
cedent for such a thing, and there is nothing more 
comforting to a well-regulated mind that^ a prece¬ 
dent. But that the Spfakbu, who is supposed to occupy 
such a position already that when he chooses to vaoat^ it 
a peerage is his almost by right—tbat,*in particular, a 
Speaker wbo is heir-presumptivo to one of tho oldest of 
English baronies should think it worth his while to accept 
this decoration, certainly seemed a little odd. It is need¬ 
less to say that the Grand Cross of the Bath is a most 
hononrablo distinction ; bat honour, like other things, is 
relative. In certain professions, and especially in the 
army, it is the very highest non-hereditary honour to 
which a good servant of his country can aspire. It may 
now and then be taken by a great noble as a mark of 
personal eminence. It has been known to be selected in 
preference to any horoditAry honour by politioians of 
merit, but of fortune insufficient to support honours which 
are transmitted by descent. Mr. Brand does not come 
under either of thoso hoacls, and so it has not unnaturally 
been thought that it was odd of him to take it, and 
odder of Mr. Gladstone —^if in Mr. Gladstone anything 
could be odd—to offer it. 

Not a few critics have gone further than this process of^ 
lifting up the eyebrow. On tho extreme right and on tho ^ 
extreme left heads have boon shaken at Mr. Gladstone. 
aud at Sir Henry Brand. It is remembered that tho 
present Session has not been an ordinary Session in which 
tho Speaker has been a god of Epicurus, not to say a 
Grand Lama. Ho has been a very active principle, indeed, 
and tho Government has been indebted to him for very 
vigorous action. He has suspended, wo forgot how many 
members; he has attempted and carried a mild coup d'dtat 
and ho has occupied (so it is whispered by malcontents) 
tho position of an agent of the Government of the day 
rather than of a sublime and independent power, to whom 
Goveruments and Oppositions are not, except as things that 
sit by a purely arbitrary accident on his right hand and on 
his loft. All this being, or being supposed to be, the case, sus¬ 
picions appear to have entered the minds of certain g^nardians 
of the commonweal. Everybody is quite certain that the* 
motives of Mr. Gladstone and of the Speaker are super- 
excellent, but everybody does not seem to bo quite certain 
that they may not be open to miaconstrnotion. Wj^l not 
future Speakers be bribed by these glittonng baits to 
make themselves tools of a Ministry P Will not the aos-^ 
picion of a G.C.B. dangling before hie persooator embitter 
tho mind of the first Irish member whom Sir Knbt 
Brand’s successor—may he be distant!—suspends P WiJ^ 
not Mr. Bradlauqu’s spirited addresses be filled with 
the darkest imputations when he perceives this lavish¬ 
ing of the favours of a corrupt Court upon his chief 
persecutor p These and other questions or the kind ap¬ 
pear to disturb the minds of some of our contemporaries 
very much indeed, and they are even more distarbed 
about the future thmi about the present. The stars and 
ribbons of the different orders will, it would appear, 
wandering fires to draw Speakers awaY«from their dn^y,, 
and in times to oome Speakers will have more of 
miscellanoons duty to do than ever. The precedent iif / 
very sad one, and mach to be regretted by ml lovers ora T , 
British Constitation on one hand or the Bill of Bigl^isC f 
tho othei>—things which are here mentioned not in ^fie 
least beoaose they are opposed to eadi other|diitt beoanke 
they are perhaps the favourite ajmboUoal Ibrxns in which 
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' ilM iw» o^oaite pariioB cboose to coosider or at least to 
talk of the eaine tkiDg. 

It would probably be diffionit to find a more wroxi(ir- 
headed way of thinidn^ or of saying a somewhat sensible 
thing than this objection. The idea ef a Speaker being 
cprrapted Joy a yard of ribbon, and a certain amount 
of jeweller's work, still more the idea of future Speakers 
Tying with each other in prostituting their oiiioo for 
the sake of these decorations, is, perhaps, one of the 
most fiuitaetioally absurd that has occurred to prosum- 
ably sane persons of late. We are to suppose a Speaker 
laMriously counting up the number of members bub- 
penned by his predecessor, and wondering whether the 
aaime number will do for his ovm promotion; looking at 
his watch, tj^ see whether the precions decoration depends 
on his stoppiug a debate an hoar or two later or earlier; 
diligently marking a dictionary of Parliamentary and nn- 
parliatuentary terms, so as to bo quite sure of stretching a 
point in fayonr of Ministers and against their opponents, 
lest haply be miss bis G.C.B. Sensitiye politicians of this 
atamp may bo assured that they quite mistake what they 
have to fear: When there are Speakers of the House of 
Oommons capable of making themselves tools of Ministers 
for the sake of Grand Grosses of tho Bath, it really will not 
matter muoli whether Grand Crosses of the Bath are given 
to them or not. Tho ribbon and the cross and tho collar 
will only be the sign and symbol of a degradation already 
■aocomplisbed, and that degradation is not at all likely 
to be hastened by the granting of the decorations or 
retarded by the refusing of them. The real reuson for 
-objecting to the proceeding is that it seems to argue on 
the part of tho responsible Minister an eiitiro blindness to 
the nature, not merely of the ofilco of Speaker, but of 
the particular dignity conferred on iiirn. It has boon said 
that honours are honourable in an altogether relative 
degree. Everybody knows the story of Eltzahkth de¬ 
clining to bestow a peerage because, having knighted the 
proposed peer, she had nothing further to do for him. 
Bupposing tho story authentic, and the view of ordinary 
knighthood which it suggests actually current, tho dis¬ 
tinction now conferred on a ten-days’ Solicitor-General, 
or a mayor of a provincial town who happens to welcome a 
roy^' nersonaga, or a sufficiently busy and pushing secretary 
of a congress of seismologists, would havtj been perfectly ap¬ 
propriate to the Speakkr. It would have boon none tho less, 
but ratbertho more, appropriate because he had done his duty 
in a trying time. For it is a now and dangerous doctriuo 
that a Speaker, by keeping order in Parliament, confers a 
favour on the Ministry of tho day or docs a service to 
them. It is tho duty of tho Ministry to support tho 
Speaker, not of tho Speaker to support the Ministry; and 
his services are rendered to the Grown and the nation, not 
to any party. The Speaker in repressing disorder is 
warring against a pnblic enemy, and rewards bestowed on 
him are in the same category us rewards bestowed on a 
general for good conduct in the field. But it does not 
follow that exactly tho same reward is appropriate in the 
one case as in the other. Tho general is often a man 
comparatively destitute of social rank, and a decoration 
which confers social rank at the same time that it ex- 

E ressos the favour of the Grown is therefore becoming to 
im. There is no social rank among commoners to which 
a Speaker while he is a commoner is not superior, and 
to tie a siring of letters after his name and a string of 
silk ronnd bis body is therefore a ladicroas piece of 
ignorance rather than of impolicy. But possibly the 
sense of the honour which any mark of his own ap¬ 
provals confers has outweighed everything else with Mr. 
Oladbtqxb. 


THE LEmSOTlN CASE. 

S IN^GE tho prorogation of I'arliament any hope of 
redress for his past expulsion from BuMia which Mr. 
Lewisohn may have entertained must bo disappointed or 
snspended, when the limited toleration extended to him has 
expired. It is only by means of questions repeatedly asked 
4n' the House of Gommons that the Foreign Office can 
l^indaced to persist in the ungrateful task of remon- 
' Russian Government. Lord Granville 

Boaroely be expected to undertake tbe conduct of a 
^MMonal controversy of secondary importance; but on 
xeadiog ov^.tlte papers which have been published, with 
hii oonseni^ he may, perhaps, think it expedient to remind 
his xepresentatiyeB at St. Petersburg that a supercilious 


indifTerenoo to tho grievances of British subjects is nob 
cSlcnlated to win the approval of their superiors. Mr. 
Lewisohn, a ijondon merchant and natarafizod British 
Bnbject, having a year ago arrived in St. Petersburg from 
Nishtii Novogorod and Moscow, received notice to quit the 
capital in twenty-four hours, and to leave Russia without 
delay. It is not disputed that the only ground of his 
expulsion was that he is by origin and creed a Jew; nor 
have the Russian anthoritios either apologized for their 
harsh proceeding, or allowed Mr. Lewisohn to return to 
Russia for the prosecution of his business. In answer to a 
note addressed to the Russian Foreign Office by Lord 
Granville’s direction, M. t>e Giers replied that he had 
given the necessary iiormission; but ho afterwards found 
that the document which ho had signed contained only a 
reference to tho Minister of the Interior. On receiving tho 
order to leave St. Petersburg, Mr. Lewisohn called at the 
English Embassy, where ho was informed by a person 
whom he supposed to be a member of the official staff, that 
foreign Jews wero not allowed to stay in tho capital. His 
informant was, as it afterwards appeared, only a servant; 
and it is not worth while to inquire whether he was to 
blame for Mr. Lewisohn’s misapprehension. Tho Charge 
d'Affaires unreasonably reproaches Mr. Lewisohn for not 
having sent a message to some member of tho Embassy; 
or for not having applied to Mr. Pliinkbit himself, who 
happened, without Mr. LewlsoUn’s knowledge, to bo stay¬ 
ing in the same hotel. He adds tliat he might; if he had 
known of tho occurrence, probably have obtained, as a 
favour from the police, permission to Mr. Lewisohn to 
prolong his stay. There might, perhaps, have been some 
inconvenience in the acceptance as a favour of a concession 
which has since been demanded as a right. 

In his first communication to the b’oroign Office Mr. 
Plunkett broadly asserted that tho expulsion of Mr. 
Lkwisoun was conforraablo to law. Tho legal adviser-of 
tho Emlmssy, a Russian advocativ having by Lord GbAn- 
viiiLFi’s direction boon consultod, arrive«l at aii exactly 
opposite conclusion. Tho question turns on the terms of 
a treaty between Great Britain and Russia, and on certain 
regulations which contain the conditions on which pass¬ 
ports arc issued. British subjoi^ts visiting Russia arc, by 
a kind of favoured nation clause, entitled to the same 
privileges with natives; but native .lows in Russia are 
liable to all manner of restrictions and disabilities, and 
tho Russian Government probably holds that their alien 
co-religiouaries arc nob entitled to bo placed in a better 
position. Tho legal adviser, by whose opinion the Embassy 
ought to have boon guided, distinctly states that tbe 
expulsion and tho prohibition to return arc bolli irregular. 
Throughout tho short corrospondonco tho English officials 
at St. Petersburg were apparently biassed against Mr. 
Lewisohn, not because he was a Jew', but hecau.se ho 
gave thorn trouble. It soerris from .some incidental notices 
that the American Minister is not equally cosmopolitan in 
his sympathies; but, altliough ho has repeatedly protested 
against similar hardships inflicted on Jewish citizens of tho 
United States, ho appoans thus far to have obtained no 
redress. It happened that many years ago a discussion 
involving the same principle arose between the English 
and American Governments. Tho authorities at Charleston 
imprisoned certain coloured sailors who came to the port in 
an English vessel. The Government of South Carolina 
contended that the laws affecting negroes applied to 
foreigners as well as to natives ; and tho Federal Cabinet, 
with which the negotiation was of course conducted, to 
a certain extent supported the claim of tho State. The 
matter was probably at last settled by some compromiso. 

Mr. Lewisohn is one of many sufforors by the want of 
legal sanction to the covenants and customs which are 
figuratively described as international law. If the Russian 
Government thinks fit to practise injustice within certain 
undefined limits towards British subjects, tho English 
Government can only endeavour to persuade or coiivinco 
the Emperok and liis Ministers that they are in the wrong. 
It is impossible to go to war becauso a Jewish merchant 
has been vexatiously intorrujitcd in tho conduol of his law¬ 
ful business; and, unfortunately, there is no minor penalty 
for the violation of international right. From tho nature 
of the coat it would bo difficult to resort to reprisals, which 
indeed-are seldom employed, except on the verge of war. 
Lord Palmerston, to a certain extent, secured to Eoglisli 
subjects the traditional privileges of Roman citizens by 
his willingness to prosecute quarrels on sufficiout reason. 
Mr. Gladstone on more than one occasion proved, with 
his oastotnary eloquenooi that England was not the Roman 
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Empiro; and that Kny^Iiahmen were not entitled to ex- 
optional privilog^ea ; but tho bold spirit and patriotic bear¬ 
ing of tho Foreign Minister were then much more popular 
than tho self-denying spirit of the dispassionato philan¬ 
thropist. Mr. 0 J.ADSTONE scarcely understood that, notwith¬ 
standing appcaruncofly Lord Palmeuston was as prudent ns 
himself. The cause of the Portuguese Jew who had a 
claim on tho Government of Athens was taken in hand, not 
for his own sake, but because tho Kngiish Mini.ster wished 
to address a warning through the Greek Government to 
France. Mr. JjKwisoun represents no cense, except that 
of the Jewish community in Fngland, which, with all its 
wealth and inilncnco, would neither expect nor desire a 
vindication of its claims by warlike demonstrations. If, 
as seems profiable. General Jonatikff or his (!olIoague.M 
refuse to listen to Tjord Gba.nvili.e’s arguments, nothing 
remains but to acquiesce in wilful injustice. In some in¬ 
stances potty aft fonts are offered by one Government to 
another for tho purpose of furnishing tho moans of future 
concessions. No other motive can bo plausibly suggested 
for a petty discoBrtc.sy and for a wanton display of in¬ 
tolerance and injustice. It has been gcrmrally supposed 
that tho Knssian Government was inclined to treat Mr. 
Gladstonk and his colleagues with almost ostentatious 
deference. 

In the course of corrospondonco or conver.sation M. T)K 
Giers stated, in oxcuso for tho harshness of Russian legis¬ 
lation, that tho Nihilists wore largely recruited from tho 
ranks of the Jow.s. Jt is possible that the Government 
may really uttributo revolutionary terideiieies both to 
native and foreign members of a community which is 
systeinaiicully persecuted in different jiarts of the Empire; 
but even a H 1 j.ssiari police functionary knows that London 
merchants on a large scale have no subversive designs. It 
is much moro probable that their combinations oxcile tho 
f^larm or envy of coniinorcial rivals who may perhaps 
find means of obtaining official support. Tho policy of 
discountenancing and annoying the chief money-dealers 
of Europe must admit of some exidanation, though it 
can scarcely be justified. The so-cnlJcd Jew-baitcr.s of 
Germany sliare and cultivate a popular prejudice from 
which statesmen of the highest rank appear not to be 
wholly exempt. The objects of persecution are tho 
humbler class of small cajdtalists who, like their co¬ 
religionists in almost all parts of the world, have a 
monopoly of the business of local money-lending. Kussiau 
Ministers are less in the habit of consulting the tastes 
and wishes of the vulgar; and the Government certainly 
disapproves of tb.o outrages which have been perpetrated 
against the Jew's in tho Southern provinces. It is, after 
all, {possible that the expulsion of Mr. LL'\vi.sorrN may have 
boon caused by some petty squabble or jealousy between 
different departments. The regulations provide that pass¬ 
ports issued to persons who appear by their names to 
be Jews shall be submitted to tho Alinister of the In- 
, tcrior, that he may decide on the expediency of permitting 
them to reside. Mr. Levvisojin’s passport, issued by the 
Foreign Minister in Downing Street, was regularly vised 
at tho Russian Emliassy, where perhaps the Jewish ap¬ 
pearance of his name may not have been noticed. A 
similar oversight may account for his freedom from 
annoyance during his stay at Nishni Novogorod and at 
Moscow. A touchy subordinate in the Ministry of the 
Interior possibly regarded as a grievance tho omission 
of the proper officors to transmit tho document to his 
department; and it would be consistent with tho true j 
official temper to i^escnt tho ncgligeuco of some local j 
underling at the expense of the holder of tho passport I 
when race and religion pointed him out for persecution. 
If it is in such cases impossible to secure redress, the next, 
alternative is to make every breach of internal ional 
courtesy or right as troublesome as possible to the 
offending Government. .l'\^roign Ministers will bo less 
inclined to interfere with the rights of Iiriti.sh subjects if 
they know that a miscarriage with roforcncc to a pas.sport is 
likely to bo followed by a long correspondence. They may 
also, pcrhup.ci, from timo to time glance at the notice 
papers or reports of the House of Commons containing ' 
questions which are followed by unpalatable discusnion on 
Russian misgoverument. One such case as t|»at of Mr. 
Lewisoiin destroys tho ciiect of half-ii-<loznn reassuring 
communications mldresscd through Under.Secretai’iea u!’ 
btatc to tlio House of Commons. 


THE NEW DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 

QJTT viorci verra. Dr. Bradiet is Dean of Westminster. 

^ We do not ask, as an inquisitive paper once did on the 
morrow of an unexpected choioe of a Presidential candi¬ 
date, “Who is FflANKMN Pierce?” for Dr, BBADLEir*& 
name is well known to all who are interested in aoademioal 
success. But we may ask why is Dr. Bradley Dean of West¬ 
minster? Daily omniscience has told ns that there is to 
be no breach of continuity between him ^d Dr. Stanley. 
This is consoUng; but wo should like to be quite clear 
ns to what is to be continnod. Wo have often spoken of 
Dr. Si'AXLKY, and always with plainness of speech. Wo 
have admired his brilliancy, activity, learning, and devo¬ 
tion to his view of duty, without shrinking from pointing.' 
out tho perils iuto whiob his eccentricities might havof 
led tho Church and himself. Now, we should .like tol 
know whether Dp. BradIiBY is to continue the brillianey 
or tho eccentricity? On thi.s tho world is profoundly 
ignorant. It has a general idea that Dr. Bradley is a 
Broad Clinrohman, as Dr. Stanley used also to bo called. 
But wlien a tnan has been ticketed a Broad Ghnrchman 
with nothing added to the description, the whole definition, 
lor practical purppse.s, has stilt to bo constructed. UnfoT- 
tnmitoly for this process, in the cose of Dr. Bradley, tho 
Tnaterials, as fur ns wo know, have not yet boon pro- 
dneed, when tlio question is of his fitness for an eccle¬ 
siastical post of peculiar responsibility. Dr. Bradlet, 
alter a iorni t)f uiuler-mustership at Rugby, achieved 
mucli reputation by his discharge of tho seini-secular 
duties oi‘ Head-master of Marlborough School, and ho 
W'as cnlled upon a few years hack to infuse modern ideas 
into University College, Oxford, which had long been 
reposing under Dr. Plumptre’s dignified presence. It can¬ 
not bo forgotten that, so lately as in the present year„ 
the mi^rits of the Master of University College were furthci* 
recognized by tlio addition to his labours of the responsi¬ 
bility of a stall at Worccstor Cathedral, a post of which 
the duties can bo so arranged as to afibrd pleasurable 
cliungc of occupation and of scono to heads of Houses during 
the ijODg Vacation. Stalls arc given for very varioiia 
reasons, and they are emphatically a kind of patronage 
which is indulgently criticized if the recipient can show 
any reason for tho preforoaco. Dr. Bradley was cer¬ 
tainly a man of merit, and Dr. Bradley’s merit- seemeil 
to have been adequately recognized by his finding 
himself in tho prime of life Master of University 
College and Canon of Worccstor. Now, after a very shoi L 
tenure, both posts aro vacant, and vfre have to welcouuj 
in Dp. Buadt.kv tlie succossor of Wilberforce, Bugkland, 
Trench, and .Stanlev. Air. Gladstone may have strmjk 
on a rich vein of virgin ore. If so, there will be plenty ol' 
voice.s to praise his prescience. But, if the result bo iimiteii 
to the ade(|UHto performance of routine duties, carious 
people will ask why two corporations like Univorsity' 
Collt‘ge and Worcester Cathedral were both of them 
disturbed, while so many divines who have done great 
things ior religion in tho direct way of their Churohman- 
ship have been overlooked in the selection for a post 
which require.^ iriany more qualifications than those only of 
a suceesstul schoolmaster. 

It would bo no answer to such inquiries to point to 
the list of Deans all round and ask whether Dr. Bradley 
was not ut least up to the mark of the more distin¬ 
guished inc)i(*ty of them. A Dean of Westminster >» 
as much more than merely a Dean as tho Comte d’Abtois^ 
was more than a Count, or Montmorency, “ premier Baron 
” Chretien,” more than such another Baron as onS of tlm 
Kxchequm'. Wlieii we say that this special Dean is neces¬ 
sarily by olllce, and ought roally to be in oharaoter, a great 
personage, \v(j uso an expression whioh, nnder apparently 
vngne language, is thoroughly expressive to the iutelligeni. 

It is for tlioso who offer Deaneries of Westminster and 
lor t hos(t who accept them to see that posterity shall ntu 
bo conipclhul to bold silouoe over the ancient boast that 
the Duan of Westminster is a great personage in GhuruU 
and State. 


M. PAUL BERT. 


M 1 *AUL BERT has been delivering adisoonr . 

• aid of a secnlar school in Paris which may pi^pvo 
to have more inffueuce upon French affaiia than an the 
directly political speeches whioh hare been called forth 
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by tbe i^eent elections. Its importance is derivel^ less 
from tho contents of the address than from the fact that, 
these contents being what they are, the address should have 
been delivered by a man who is generally looked upon as 
tbe neat Minister of Education, and delivered in the pr6> 
•enoe, and honoured with the express approval, of a 
man who is generally looked upon as tho next Prime 
Minister. In fact, M. Gambetta almost gave M. Bkrt 
a Oabinet office on tho spot. “Your cheers," he told 
the meeting, when tbe speech was ended, “do moro 
than crown M. Brrt'b past ; they illuminate his 
** future. His eloquence is of the kind that makos us 
all better and stronger." After this wo most sup¬ 
pose that M. Gambetta adopts as his own all the main 
lines of M. Bert’s discourse. He may attempt, as his 
custom is, to back out of thorn hereafter; but ho will find 
that M. Bert’s words will be romemberod by others, who 
will not fail to pin him down to all that M. Bert has said 
and that he has accepted. It is difficult to find an 
English parallel which will at all reproduce the stiaugo 
state of things which the.se facts indurate, and yet nut 
seem preposterous. M. Paut. Bert and thu yet groatcr 
man before whom ho was speaking hiivo curtainly taken 
off the gloves. They evidently moan fighting, and as 
becomes mon in this attitude, they aro careful to leave 
no one i*' doubt as to who it is that they are about 
to attack. There is an end to tho old siibtcrfugo about 
** Clericalism ” being tbt? oneru}*. The object of their 
hatred is neither Clericalism nor even Catholicism, but 
Christianity. 

M. Bert’s speech markedly divides itself into two 
parts. Thoro is the part which is meant to niuuso 
the audiouce, and the part which is meant to define 
a policy. In tbe former ho naturally devotes himself 
to attacking Catholicism. It is the only religion about 
which the majority of Prenchmen know anything, and 
it unfortunately furnishes him with just tho material 
which ho is in want of. If only Imlf M. Beui’s 
quotations arc from books which arc really used in 
Catholic schools, tho authorities who allow them to bo 
used deserve tho gravest censure. No doubt they produce 
a very difforout ellect when they arc all brought tugethov 
than when they arc scaltered over a mass of instruction, 
tho general tone of which is siniplcr and hcall hicr. But 
tho boasted organization of tho Prcnch Church was 
turned to very little account when it Buttered tho kind of 
literature which has served M. Bert’s purpose so well to 
come into ubo in French Bchools. Many, perhaps all, of 
tho solutions of moral puzzles which M. Bert quotes are 
harmle.ss enough so long as they are confined to tho 
writings of casuists. But it certainly scorns unnecessary 
to inform small children of tho conditions under which the 
taking of another person’s property is not stealing, or 
restitution of tho thing stolen not a duty. Cliildreii thus 
brought up are just as honest as other children, but an 
ingenious advocate has no difficulty in convincing a free- 
thinking audience that such teaching is no better than that 
given by a professional thief. Tho prudishness which is 
near akin to prurience is not uncommon in France, but it 
would undoubtedly have been well if French religious 
literature had in this respect been moro Catholic and less 
national. Ml. Bert, however, is hardly tho man to cast 
the first stone, for more than one of his allusions would have 
commended themselves to his hearers on the ground of in¬ 
decency, if they had not had a stronger claim to their adiuira- 
tion on the score of profanity. Others of the religious books 
in use in French schools scorn to be written much in the 
tone of the publications of tho Salvation Army, though 
the terminology has to do with railways instead ol‘ with 
troops. Travellers to Heaven arc told the price of tho 
various tickets, and are given their choicro between the 
express train of poverty, chastity, and obodiciu-c, wliieh 
carries only first-class passengers, and tho fast train of 
piety, devotion, and the sacraments, which carries first and ! 
second-class passengers. In fact, tho familiar laiiguago of 
a railway time-table is consistently reproduced; tho scholar 
is incited to diligence by tho reminder that on this line 
there arc no sleeping carriages, and consoled by tho 
tasBurouce that tho passenger for Paradise need not take 
\ return ticket. If the clergy who have so long marched 
‘liherever Cardinal de Bonnecuuse tells them had been 
^Jfdden to make a tour of inspection of all tbe schools of 
which they have till now had tho control, M. Bert 
might have been deprived of some of tho most tolling 
parts of hiB speech. 


It is not those things, however, that make the speech 
important. It is that when M. Bert becomes^ serious, 
an^ sums up tbe reasons which make hiin think reli¬ 
gions instruction positively raisebiovons, it turns out 
that it is not the absurdities or tbo excresconoos of 
Catholicism that really move hia indignation, but its 
essence. Tho fundamental vice of TOligious instruction, 
acconling to M. Bert, is that it teaches self-distrust, 
instead of self-confidence, and leads mon to look to prayer 
instoiid of to their own exertions. The teaching of tho 
Church rests on grace, and grace is only another word for 
caprice; and upon faith, which is tho mother of super¬ 
stition. Tho State has at last biinished this missbiovous 
education from the public schools; its business must now 
bo to give such an education in place of it as shall put 
French children beyond all danger of over again listening 
to tho sorcerer. If this is to bo tho accepted aim of tho 
new Republican majority, it is not easy to see how they 
can long resist tho argument which tho Justice has already 
founded on M. Bert’s speech. Religions teaching, says 
M. Bert, with M. Gambetta listening and asRonling, is anti¬ 
social aud corrupting. Why ilien, says M. ClISmenceau’s 
organ, do you—MM. Gambetta and Bert —advocate the 
payment of many thousand funetioimries to give this teach¬ 
ing to tho nulion ? Tho inconsistency is too flagmnt to 
bo long endured by a logical Assembly. Tho State may 
conceivably pay fur tho teaching to those who like to 
learn them of moro harmloss absurdities; it owght not*to 
pa}', and certainly will not long continno to pay, for tho 
touching of absurdities which, instead of being harmless, 
aro radically wicked and demoralizing. Cliurch and State 
mu.st at once bo separated, and tho separation must bo 
justified on tlio ground that tho Church is too immoral an 
institution for a mural State to have fellowship with. 
Tile attitude of tho Republican party towards French 
Catholics will bu very rniieh tliat of the United States 
Goveniraont towards tho Mormons. It may not bo 
convenient to turn thorn out of tbo country at this 
moment, but they will only bo allowed to remain there 
until tho time has come lor dealing with them us they 
deserve. 

Ill tho present case, however, it is not a strange and 
unpopular sect that is singled out as the victim, but tho 
Church which was till a few years ago the Church of 
tho French Governineut, ond by inference of the great 
majority of Fronchmen. Only a month or two back in¬ 
deed the present Minister of Foreign Aefairs spoke of 
tho five-and-twenty millions of French Catholics. Un¬ 
less M. Gambetta is moro than ordinarily indilTcrciit lo 
tho charge of inconsistency ho must either deny tho 
accuracy of M. JSt. Hilaire’s figures, or avow that he 
regards thoso twenty-five million Catholics a.s so many 
brands whom it is given to him to .siiaicli from tho 
burning. Either way the prospect for Franco is not 
hopeful. If M. Gambetta is convinced, or is prepared to 
act as though he were convinced, that Catholii^ism, which 
in this case moans Christianity, is now tho religion of a 
mere minority in tbo country, aud that it is cou.scquoutly 
safo to declare open war against it, there is at least a 
possibility that he may bo deceived. Jf ho is satisfied, or 
is prepared to act as though ho were satisfied, that, oven 
if these wicked Catholics" arc still in a majority, it is the 
duty of tho good and pure minority to do instant battle 
with them, there is the certainty of a severe and pro¬ 
longed conilict. Neither alternative promises anything 
but confusion. Tho Church in France, bo its demerits 
what iluiy may, is tlio one institution that has come 
down from tho pa.st; and if it is to bo violently np- 
rooted, it must be at tbo cost of a revolution. Tho fore¬ 
bodings of thoso who warned M, Thiers that tho Republic 
could never bo Consorvativo will Inivo been rcalizod to 
tlio letter, and it will only remain to be seen whotUor 
M. Thiers was equally right in his belief that, if tho 
Republic were not Consorvativo, it would ccaso to bo. 

THE JlEADLOOK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A n essay by Mr. Fueherio IIarriscn in the XiuHcnUii 
Cculury^ on tho deadlock in tho ilonsi’ tif Cuiumon^, 
is, like all his writings, eloquent, thoiiglaful, and sug¬ 
gestive. With the causes of tho evil, which Imvo no pm -- 
tical importauco because they cannot be ivnuyvul, 
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Habbison deals bufc slightly; yet he is fally aware that 
reoeut changes in the constitution of the House have 
fundamentally affected its character. ** The trad^ional 
*'Houi>e of Commons/* ho says, **came from a single 
social doss trained in the same ideas, and having uio 
** c-fiprit Je corps of a governing order. It no longer has 
** that character, and it is losing it with every change in 
the franchise." The consequcuces wore anticipated by 
cold-blooded politicians when some years ago Lord Russell, 
Mr, Qladstoke, and Mr. Disraeli were, like rival candi¬ 
dates for the oflice of unjust steward, squandering for 
their own political advantage the trust which had been 
committed to them by their employer. The process is 
about to be carried further by the extension of bousehold 
suffrage to counties ; and the zeal of local agents in claim¬ 
ing the franchise for lodgers will leave little room for 
obangowhoo, in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s expressed 
wish, tlio country is governed by nniversid suffrage. It may 
bo hoped that Mr. Harrison exaggerates the antipathies 
between the different classes who have to fight out their 
battles in the Uouso of Commons. The unhealthy condition 
of society, and the mischievous results of the supremacy of 
numbers, cannot profitably be discussed, because the pro¬ 
gress of democracy is irrevocable. It may be less impos- 
siblo to improve the jirocedure of the House of Commons 
than to elevate its character. There is a model in its 
neighbourhood, which unfortunately it cannot bo compelled 
tqcopy. No one," says Mr. Harrison, in reforouco to 
the Irish Land Hill, *^can dislike more than J do tho 
“ object and spirit of tbo majority in the House of Lords. 
“ But u imin must bo blinded by party rancour who fails 
** to SCO that the Land Bill was (in method) discussed in 
“ the Lords in the way befitting a real Senate. Two 
“ sitting.s were given to tho most vigorous, exhaustive, 
and acute consideration of its ossontial principles. The 
“ speakers were men thoroughly in earnest, intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject, and capable of giving both 
■“ masterly criticism and masterly dofeuce. No other men 
“ could got a hearing." One result of “ a di.scnssion 
which, in mere point of method, was a perfect model of 
“ practical business," was that clubs led by blatant dema¬ 
gogues demanded the immediate suppression of the House 
ofLoids. In that Assembly, while it is still allowed to 
exist, freedom of debate will perhaps find its last resort. 
It is doubtful whether, if Mr. Harrison is right, it will 
long continue possible iu the House of Commons. 

Mr. Haukison rightly judges that tho impediments to 
tho conduct of business in the House of Commons are not 
• confined to tbo wilful obstruction which lias been practised 
by a small knot of members. Garrulity, vanity, and 
faction account for a groat part of the waste of time, ex¬ 
pressing tliemsolvos in unnecessary .speeches, and in tho 
abuse of the right of questioning Ministers. A more 
general cause of the inability of the House to discharge its 
proper duties is, according to Mr. Harrison, tho usurpation 
by tho UoiLso of Commons of tho executive power, in¬ 
cluding habitual ioierforence with the details of adminis¬ 
tration. Ill this respect ho holds that tho House of 
Commons would oxerci.se one of tho worst ki^ds of 
despotism, except that it is incapable of discharging the 
functions which it has assumed. Its vexatious interference 
with the powers and duties of government is copiously 
illustrated ; but Mr. Harrison is mistaken when ho includes 
private bnsiness among the distractions of Parliament from 
its proper work. Jbivato Bills and opposed Provisional 
Orders ai:e exclusively on trusted to small Committees, 
whiob deal judicially with the issues submitted to them. 
It is not necessary now to discuss the question whether 
any other tribuniii would bo preferable. For the present 
purpose it is enough to say that private busmosH never 
claanos with the consideration of public affairs. The 
practice of putting useless questions to Ministers might 
easily be checked by ttjipropriato Standing Orders; nor is 
it probable that any proposal for the remedy of tho evil 
which may be made in the next Session would bo rejected 
by the House. As Mr. Harrison remarks, tbo leaders of 
tbo Opposition seldom ask questions; and they would 
willingly restrain ambitious members belonging to tho 
rank and file of their party from interfering with the con¬ 
duct of business. 

Tho principal changes which Mr. Harrison recommends 
arc tbo Huiiio which have often been discussed. He con¬ 
siders tiiut the cloture or power of terminating debate is 
indisptm.sable, and that it ought to be entrusted to a bare 


ma|llrity of the Honse. It is probable that after the 
failure of other schemes the experimenbuwill be tried, with 
the obvious risk of limiting freedom of debate. It is, 
perhaps, not likely that for the present a majority 
would arbitrarily silence its opponents, though as the 
gradual d^neraej of Parliament coincides with saoces- 
sive extensions of the franchise, respect for tho rights of 
political adversaries may become as obsolete at Westmin¬ 
ster as at Birmingham. A House elected by the managers 
of Radical Clubs is not unlikely to imitate the spirit and 
practice of its constitnents. It will in the meantime be in 
the power of an obstructive faction to compel the appli¬ 
cation, of the silencing system, for the express pui^se of 
depriving a minority of its legitimate freedom of discus¬ 
sion. The remedy which Mr. Harrison thinks most likely 
to be effectual is the reference to Select Committees of all f 
the matters which are now discussed iu Committees of the ^ 
whole House. Tho Committees are, by an undefined ‘*com- 
** bination of selection and lot/* to ^ made at once oom- 
poteut and independent of the Government. The proposed 
machinery would not be easily arranged; and evexy 
Committee would be subject to the disadvantage of 
party division. It is customary when important poli¬ 
tical questions. are referred to a Cominittro to provide 
for tho representation of both parties, but to give the 
Government a majority of one. The result is that not 
unfrcquontly the Report is carried on a strict party 
division. If some of the members wore selected by lot 
the result would be the same, for as soon as the list of 
members was published the nature of the Report would 
be confidently anticipated. The members of Election 
Committees were selected by lot, and consequently in the 
years which followed the Reform Bill tho decision almost 
always coincidod with the interests of ibe majority. In 
later times, it is true that the morality of Election Com¬ 
mittees improved, but they were bound to decide judicially 
according to the evidence. A Committee on the Irish 
Laud Bill would conscientiously and certainly Lave dis- 
tribatod itself according to its party connexions. 

If the Report of a Committee on the clauses of tho Bill 
wore to bo binding on the House, a Government Bill might 
as well bo sent to the House of Lords ou the day after 
the second reading. If Mr. Glap.stonk had referred the 
details of the Irish Land Bill to a Committee including 
a majority of his supporters, tho few provisions for 
tho protection of tho residuary rights of landlords which 
wore inserted at the instance of the Opposition or by the 
1 louse of Lords would not have been included in the 
Bill as reported. Ou the other hand, it would have 
beuti absurd to nominate a Committee which, by tho 
operation of a ballot, might have contained a hostile 
majority. In either cose the result would have boon that 
the House, unless discussion were prohibited under the 
Standing Orders, would inevitably have revised in 
detail the Report of tho Committee. It is not neces¬ 
sary to interpret incidental and fragmentary criticisms 
as attempts to confute Mr. Harrison*s conclusions. It is 
not until a detailed measure is proposed for oonsidera- 
tlon that it will bo possible to form a confident opinion 
of schemes for restoring the efficiency of tho House 
of Commons. Mr. Harrison has not geueridly been 
regarded ns an enthusiastic admirer of any Parlia¬ 
mentary system. At present his confidence seems to 
be reposed exclusively iu the virtue and wisdom of 
Mr. Gladstone. The qualified eulogy which is bestowed 
on the House of Lords perhaps indicates a conviction that 
a true aristocracy of the wisest and best would govern 
States better than the multitude and its delegates. Tho 
incompetence of representative bodies must be diminished 
or corrected by tbo strictest control which can be devised 
in tho form of regulations. In the process of aUeviating 
Parliamentary despotism the majority will beoome still 
more absolutely despotic. An Opposition is, perhaps, more 
disposed to talk than a Ministerial majority which can 
havo its own way by voting in silence. The signal will bo 
given at tho proper moment by a beneficent Minister, 
who perhaps greatly dislikes contradiction. When Mr. 
Gladstone, in his opposition to the Divorce Bill, first 
exemplified the facilities for delay afforded by the forma, 
of the House, he soaroely foresaw the necessity of mm '* 
troublesome opponents. 
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THE SOTSXSL OOURT-MAKTIAL. 

T he oonrt-martial which has been sitting nnce last week 
to inquire into the loss of the Doterel seems likely to 
answer only an incidental purpose. The cause of the explo¬ 
sion is apparently beyond the reach of discovery. What¬ 
ever the motive power was, it did its work too completely 
to leave many indications from which its character or origin 
oon be inferred. There is nothing to show that it was duo 
to any Fenian bgenoy, but on tho other hand there is no¬ 
thing to show that it was the work of any other agency, 
and m a matter of this kind suspicion is tJmost as alarm¬ 
ing as certainty. If we assume an explosive machine to 
ift:We somehow been socroted on board the Doterel^ it might 
have led to a disaster indistinguishable from that which 
actually happened. Consequently, unless it can bo 
shown that tho explosion came about in some other 
way, tho Fenian hypothesis will be just as likely 
as, though no more likely than, any other hypothesis. 
The practical inference from this state of things is simply 
that, if there be any precautions to be taken against de¬ 
signed explosions, it will be well to take them with the same 
care and persistence as though the loss of the Doltircl had 
actually been traced to this cause. We know tho kind of 
throats that have been uttered, and wo see that sonirthing 
has happened which, for anything wo can prove to 
the contrary, may Lave been a ful/ilmpnt of these threats. 
That is Warning onongh for reasonable men, and wo cannot 
imagine that any potty ambition of being suporior to 
Fenian scares will prevent the naval authorities from 
exorcising tho fullest supervision over every possible —or 
impossible—means by which the Fenian pledges may be 
redeemed. 

The incidental purpose which tho court-martial may bo 
made to servo has nothing to do with any particular 
theory as to the cause of tho explosion. Atlcution has 
often been drawn to the demands which iiKidcrn ships 
make upon tho knowledge and care of all who are con¬ 
cerned in navigating them. These complicated macljiiies 
are full of contrivances designed to make them destructive 
to an enemy, but almost equally well iitlod to make thorn 
destructive to their own crews. Their magazines and coal- 
bunkers are so many theatres of possible combustion, tho 
salcty of which is only assured by constant snpervission of 
tho ventilation which is to prevent tho accumulation of 
explosive gases. From tlic ca])taiii down to tho lowest 
sailor who can by possibility have the ventilating ap¬ 
paratus under his charge, tho crow of tho ship ought to 
bo thoroughly acquainted with the iiature of the machinery 
by which ventilation is provided, and witli tlni way 
in which this machinery is called into use. Judged 
by the old standards of seamanship, this is but dull 
work for a sailor to be employed in, but the im¬ 
portance of its being well done, and tho tremendous 
couseqaences that may follow upon its being ill done, are 
of thomselvos sufficient to give it dignity and interest. 
Knowledge of this kind docs not come by chance, or even 
by use. It most bo imparted, in tho first iustance, by 
those who are responsible for those ships being what they 
are. A man may as well expect to know how to take a 
watch to pieces without previous instruction from a watch¬ 
maker as to know all the precautions that arc requisite to 
ensure the safety of a modern ship of war without pre¬ 
vious instruction from the constructors from who.so designs 
and under whose supervision she has been built. When a 
ship is put in commission, as much care should be taken 
to inform the officers and men of what has been done by 
her builder to guard against explosions, and what is re¬ 
quired from them to ensure that the safeguards provided 
are put to their proper use, as to acquaint them with any 
other port of their duties. The evidence given before the 
court-martial certainly shows that nothing of this kind 
was done in tho case of the Doterd ; and though it is of 
course possible that the Doterel was in this respect an 
exceptional vessel, it is disturbing to find that even one 
Queen’s ship can be a problem to all concerned with 
her. 

Th^t this is not too hard a word to nso of tho Doterel 
iwn again and again in tho course of the trial. 

k int in particular has been constantly pressed on 
lesses by the members of tho court—a point, be 
it observed, of very great importance as regards one of the 

e )8aible causes of the explosion. The foreman of Chatham 
ookyard, under whose supervision the Doterel was fitted 
out, desoribed early on tbe second day of tbe trial the 


ventilating arrangements of tho magazine. Later in the 
day tbe oarpontcr of tho ship was called. He stated that 
ho was thoroughly acquainted with the constriicfion of 
tho magazine, that ho had examined it twice before tbe 
Doterel was commissioned, and that he saw no ventilators. 
Upon failing to find any, ho spoke to the foreman of the 
yard; and afterwards, when the ship was at J’lymoiith, 
he spoke to tho foreman afloat and to tho Gunnery Lieti- 
tonant, but nothing was dono, and the magazine remained 
unvontilated. At this point the foreman of Chatham 
Dockyard was recalled, his ovideuco road over to him, and 
he was asked whether the ventilator described in his evi¬ 
dence was actually tho fitting placed in tho Doterel. He 
then declared hiinself willing to state on oath that it was 
—partly, apparently, on tho ground that, as a ship goes on 
towards completion, “ special draughtsmen aro appointed 
“ by tho Chief Constrnctur to mak(3 correct and anthentio 
“ drawings of everything accomplished.” Tho Gunnery 
Lionienant at Plymouth was then called. He stated that, 
on the arrival of tbe Doterel at J’lymouth, he had been 
informed by tho carpenter that no ventilating fittings had 
been arranged in tbe magazine, and bad reported this to 
the inspecting officer. More than this, ho had hiniHolf, 
“ immediately on entering the magazine, notictiJ a want 
“ of ventilation.” The next witness was th(i foreman afloat 
at Plymouth. He remembered nothing of tlui communi¬ 
cation made to him by the carpenter of the Dolercl, but he 
contributed a very romtirkable communication of his own. 
Several vessels of tho Jkderel class have been fitted 
out at Plymouth, and ho believes from general knowledge 
and examination of the drawings that their inaga/incs aro 
jjrovidod with no means of ventilation. Ventilation, in 
fact, is a luxury reserved for larger ships. At all events, 
ho is able to state positively that iiotliiiig of the kind is 
shown in tho drawings. Apparently, therefore, tho same 
drawings convoy quite opposite ideas to tho olfutials at 
Chatham and tho oHicials at Plymouth. Tho latter aro 
at all events of one mind upon this question. Two other 
foreincii Avero called and declared that in nono of tho ships 
of tho Ihlercl class fitted out at Plymouth— cloven in 
number—have any vcntilaLiiig arraugemonts been fitted to 
the magazines. On tho other hand, the loading shipwright 
at Challjam declared that he had himself fitted tho ventila¬ 
tor to tilt) magazine of tho Doterel. Thus the conflict of 
testimony is in every way comidoto. The officials at 
Chatham and those at Plymouth alike base their state¬ 
ments on knowledge of the drawings made of the fittings 
ofeach ship as it is being built. From Chatham we hear 
positively that ventilation is alw.'iys provided for ; from 
Plymouth that it is never provided for. This may 
concoivahl 3 " bo explained on tho snpjiositiou tliat at 
Clinthani ships lA’iho Dolerel class aro built in ono way 
wliilcat Plj^mouUi they are built in another. J'iven in this 
improbable event, however, tlio difference should ho recog¬ 
nized, and it sliould bo known at once from the fact that 
a ship was built at ono dock 3 'ard or the other that her 
magazine is or i.s not ventilated. In the case! of the 
Doterel^ however, this knowledge would ho of very little 
avail, 'fho conflict of oAddonco comes ninch nearer home. 
Whatever ho tho custom as regards tho class of ship, it is 
stated in tho most, positive way that ventilators of a 
specific kind were fitted to the DidereVs magazine, and it 
is slated with equal nssurauco that no such ventilators 
existed. Even if these discrepancies admit of reconcilia¬ 
tion, it is highly discreditable that they should bo thdroto 
bo rceoiiciled. Let it bo conceded that it is a matter 
of no importance whether magazines aro veutilated or 
not. In that case why should any examination of a 
ship ho nndertaken to ascertain tho presence or absence 
of a wholly unimportant partiniilar ? The repetition of this, 
process must tend to engender habits of carelessness and 
to leave tho officials imcortaiii whether the iuspection.s they 
are making are serious or formal. Tho facts revealed by 
this court-martial give a very unsatisfactory pieturo of 
dockyard administration. It seems to be characterized 
neither by unity nor method, nor even by an honest ad¬ 
mission that theso qualities do not exist, and comseqnontly 
that provision has to be made fur doing without thorn. It 
is not a matter for shame that tho cause of the explosion 
on board tho Doterel should remain unknown. W hat is 
a matter for shatno is that it should bo equally unknown 
whether an omission which might have been a cause of 
the explosion was or was not made in tho consiruution of 
the ship. 
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THIS LOCAL OOVEBXJIENT BOAKD REPORT. 

T he complexity of modern administration is non'here 
better shown than in the Reports of the Local 
Government Board. Jiotb the elements which make np 
this complexity are to be fonnd there. The multiplicity 
of the subjects dealt with is extraordinary, and tbo multi¬ 
plicity of the authorities which have to deal with them is 
scarcely loss so. Everywhere the central authority is seen 
to be divided between the de.sire to, make tbo local autho¬ 
rities do their work and the fear lest, in compassing this 
end, it should unwittingly ho led on into doing it for them. 
Indeed, philanthropists are constantly irritated by tho 
delays and compromis<*s to whieh this coidUct gives birth; 
and it is bard, no doubt, to construct a theoretical justiti- 
caiion of it. But, considering how much uruiertainty 
there yet is, and soorns likely to bo for, some time to come, 
upon some of tho most im[)ortaiit matters with w'hich local 
administration is coneorned, tho delays may be welcomed, 
even if the comprumisos arc still held to be unfortunate. 
It is alarming oven to think of the condition tho country 
would now bo in if tho suggestions which have successively 
found favour with sanitary and Poor Law •reformers had 
hcou carried out with tho vigour belonging to a strong 
central government. Even the natural progress of what 
*wa8 at nie time supposed to have Ijoen sanitary iniprove- 
mont did much to make typhoid the household word it 
has now become ; and, if the Local Government Board had 
existed fifty years ago, and had been continuonsly ready to 
guide itself and tho country by the latest liglit for the time 
being, wo might have succeeded in acclimatizing two or 
three more diseases of the first magnitude. Even the 
jniigniiicent system of drainage which rnakes London the 
admiration of a sewage-troubled world is now viewed with 
just suspicion bf every one except tho ruembers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, while for those who have 
tho unhappiness to live in tho neighbourhood of Barking 
suspicion has already passed into certainty. If local 
authorities had been as energetic all over England as 
they wore in Loudon, wo should be universally recon¬ 
sidering tho disposal of our sewage. This unplcasing 
subject makes pretty largp demands on us as it is, but at 
any rate tae majority of the bodies which have to work 
out the problem need not bo troubled by the thought that 
their former labour has gone for nothing. Jt is con¬ 
sideration, not reconsideration, that they are asked to 
undertake. 

The Report of the Local Government Board for i88o 
shows no great change in the statistics of pau{)urism. Tho 
•expenditure for relief was slightly higher than during the 
previous year, as it had been in each of tho preceding 
years. It takes some time, apparently, for trade movements 
to make themselves felt upon the class which supplies 
)auj>ers. Tho prosperous years at the beginning of tho 
ust decade are not those which show the most 
satisfactory figures. It was not till 1877^ when trade 
liad again become depressed, that the poor-rate reached 
its lowest point. Since that year it has been steadily, 
though slowly, rising. The distribution of tho cost 
between in-inaintenanco and out-roliof baa greatly 
changed daring the last ton years. Under the former 
bead tho charge in 1880 was 15 per cent, greater than it 
was in 1871; while under tho latter head it was 26 per 
cent. less. Tho evidence of statistics has not, however, 
completed the conversion of the Guardians. In tho 
South-Western counties 78 per cent., and in Wales nearly 
85 per cent., of tho total relief is still given outside tho 
woi’khouse. But for this it might be thought that there 
was no resisting the example of the Metropolitan Unions. 
Ill 1871 tho total cost of indoor and outdoor relief was 
848,507/., iii-mainteuancc taking 436,208/., and outdoor 
roluiV 412,299/. In 18S0 the sum spent in outdoor relief 
bail fallen to 198,422/.; and, on the theory in favour 
with (!ountry Guardians, the total cost of poor^ relief 
ought to have greatly increased. Instead of this, it had 
fallen to 712,197/. It is fair, however, to say that the 
London Guardians have boon exceptionally helped in their 
progress towards sound views on this subject. If they 
bud had nothing but theory to guide them, they might 
not have moved much faster than their neighbours. 
Eortunateiy for tho metropolitan ratepayers, a largo 
part of the cost of in-maintenance is borne by a 
common fund raised from the whole of I^ndon. Tho 
Guardians of each Union have thuB a direct interest 


in offering “ the house ** to paupers. They may still 
in their hearts believe that outdoor relief is cheaper than 
in-maintenance. They would perhaps say that toe differ* 
enoe between the wor^ used to describe the two mo- 
oesses proves this, Blnoe^yrhile the outdoor pauper i^|my 
** relieved,” the indooP pauper has to be '* maintain^''' 
But this argument is of little worth in presence of 
the fact that the cost of relief is borne by tho Union, 
whereas the erst of maintenance is borne^by the oom* 
mon fund. The Unions which show most enlighten¬ 
ment upon this 8ab|ect nro those from which least 
enlightenment might, a friori^ have been expected. The 
average proportion of outdoor to indoor paupers fur iJl^ 
the London Unions was nearly 52 to 48 ; but in the great' 
East-end Unions of Whitechapel and St. George's-in-the- 
Easli it was 23 to 77 and 18 to 82. The lesson to be dei 
rived from those figures is that, wherever aid is given to 
local rates, it should be made dependent on the adoption of 
some sound principle which would have small ohanoe of 
finding favour with local ratepayers except under the 
gentle pressnro of peenniary aid. It used to be said that 
the indispo.sition generally felt towards the workhouse 
was largely duo to the crnel separation of husband and 
wife which was onforcod there. No charge made a greater 
figure in tho furious indictments of which the Poor Law of 
1834 was BO long the object. Under an Act passed in 
1876 the Guardians have a discretionary power to allow 
hnsband and wife to livo together in the workhouse when 
either of them Is infirm, sick, or above sixty years of age. 
This relaxation of tho law has had an unexpected result. 
It has decreased the number of applicants for outdoor 
relief. “ In many instances,” says the Report, “ old people 
“ have complained of being separated merely for the pur- 
“ pose of obtaining outdoor relief, as, when it has been 
“ explained to them that the law permitted them to be 
** together in tho workhonso, they declined to accept the 
» offer.” 

The most interesting feature in tho Poor Law side of the 
Report is tho acconnt given by Mr. Holgatb, the In¬ 
spector of Pauper Schools for tho London district, of the 
experiment which the managers of the Kensington and 
Chelsea school district are making at Banstead. The 
600 children under their charge are honsed, not as is the 
case with tho other metropolitan school districts, in one 
largo school, but in twenty ** village homes,” each 
standing in its own plot, with its own tlowor garden and 
playground, and forming part of a village street, with 
chapel, schooUrooins, infirmary, and shops for industrial 
training. Ten of these homes are for boys above seven 
years of age, tho other ton being reserved for girls and 
infants. Each of the boys’ houses has accommodation for 
36 children under tho charge of a married conple, as 
father and mother of tho family; the ** father ” being em¬ 
ployed daring tho day us an industrial teacher, the 

mother ” superintending tho cooking and manage¬ 
ment of tho iioaso. Tho girls’ houses ooutain 24 
children, each under the charge of a “mother.” Tho 
girls take care of tho infants, and are tanght cooking and 
iiousehuld and laundry work. Some of our readers may 
remember tho excitement caused some years ago by the 
luto Mrs. Nassau Seniok’s attack upon the system of 
bringing np pauper childron in district sohools. After all 
dednetioDs had been made for anconsoions exaggeration, 
and for a faulty method of collecting statistics, two of 
Mrs. Skniou’b charges remained substantially unimpngnod. 
Tho girls brought up in these huge buildings, where the 
I employment of the best meohanical aids is a necessary part . 
[ of economical management, cannot receive the kind of in- 
strnction which is calculated to fib them for the work they 
I will probably have to do when they go out into life. The 
cooking appliances which are needed to prepare a dinner 
ibr 1,000 children have nothing in common with the humble 
grate in a poor man’s cottage or a small tradesman’s 
kitchen. If a girl learns how to manage a gas stove or 
the latest improvement in slow-combustion ranges—and 
the probability is that sbo will not be allowed to meddle 
with either—it is a hundred chances to one whether what 
she will have learnt will be of any use to her after¬ 
wards. This was one of the faults which Mrs. SmiOB ^ 
justly found with the district schools. The otheif was 
tho mixing up of orphan and deserted ohildreuJ^ho 
have virtuaUv become wards of the State, and so llave 
a claim to bo protect^ from bad companions, 00^ far 
as if is possible for this to be done—with the children 
who come in with their parents for a short tinu^ w^ are 
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UBtialljr TagrantB of the lowest t^, and who yet have all 
the infinenoe upon jbhe regular inmates which is given by 
superior knowledge of the world outside and a larger ex¬ 
perience of life. In both these respects village homes are 
superior to district schools. They are small, and so admit 
of being worked by small appliances, and by hand instead 
of by machines. They are distinct from one another, and 
SO admit of more careful grouping, according to the 
antecedents of the inmates. Mr. Floats is evidently 
impressed by the objections to which ho thinks that the 
system is open on the score of expense, and ho does not 
seem to attach snfliciont force to tho weighty arguments 
which can be used in defence of it, oven from tho point 
of view of ultimate economy. At present the experiment 
\i8 only in its infancy, bat it is one that deserves to be 
watobed with sympathy as well as interest. 


SOME OXFORD CHAPELS. 

W E hardly know any buildings more completoly sni ffeneris 
than the typical Oxford Oollego Chapel, such us tho 
Ohapcla of New Collogo and All Souls. We queslioii whether 
the t^e referred to is to he found anywhere in lOngland hiil 
at Oxford. Ae a rule, like rnuso^ produce lilco oiVects \ and the 
circumstances of mediicval collegiate life were niiioh the same 
at both Universities. But the builders at Onmbridge contented 
themselves with the simpler plan of the unbroken parallelogram, 
the antechapel being formed screening off one or two of the 
western hays. Even Henry VI.’s colossal chapel at King's is of 
the same unambitious typo. It is one long hall from end to end, 
without aisle or transept. The side chapels are etiliruly (;xtcrnal 
to the main walls, lilUng tho recesses hetwcsui tho gigantic 
buttresses which sustain the vault. The Olinpel of Jesus is a 
cruciform conventual church, adapted in the fifteenth eeuturv to 
collegiate use, and therefore forma no real excepti jn. At Oxford, 
too, we find this simpler arrangement, ns in the former chapel of 
Balliol, and those of St. John’s, .lesus,and TIiiiver.siiy; but the 
grander and more fully developed type was evidently the favourite, 
and continued to bo adopted from its introductiou by William of 
Wykeham at Now College, at the end of the fourteenth century, till 
the loginning of tho seventeenth century at W^adliam, and almost 
its close at Bmsenoso. At (Queen’s, also, wo learn from TiOggan’.s 
bird’s-eye view, nu “outer chapel ” of the New College type was 
added in ifjiS to the simple oblong chapel of rich Decorated 
architecture finished in 1382, almost coLlemporancou.sly with 
Wvkehnm'B huildings. 

The plan of these buildings is, in block, that of a cruciform 
church, deprived of its nave, such n.s ISlerton Chapel at the pro- 
seut day, aud of Bristol Cathedral before its recent eorapletiou. 
But the similarity is superficial. The western limh is no 
transopt, but n very short nave of two bays, tho apparent transcptal 
projections being foriuod by the aislc.s. If carried further west¬ 
ward to their normal length, these clmpels would bocomo 
churches, comprising an aisled nave and nn aialelcss cli.aueel, of 
the common type. The superficial likeness to the arrangeimuit 
at Merton, which is nn unfinished building, consisting of the 
choir, transept, and central tower of a cruciform eliurch, of whii h 
the nave was never built, has led some to the erroneous conclusion 
that‘Wykohara, struck with the convenience of this plan for col¬ 
legiate purposes, adopted it with modilicationa in his chapel at 
New. Tliw theory, however plausible, is completely refuted by 
chronology. Tho buildings of Wylieham’a “ New College," more 
properly “Seinte Mario College of Wynchestre in Oxeuford," the 
fumlment of his grand design for raising the standard of education 
in England, were completed when on the vigil of l»alm Sunday 
1386 the first warden and fellows entered on their new home. 
The cloisters, tho last completed portion, were consecrati'd by 
Nicholas, Bishop of Dunkold—ono of h.dward lll.’s crc.itures, 
unrecognized by the Scotch Church—(.Ictobor 19, 1400. At this 
time Morion Chapel consisted of the choir only; nor was it till 
about seventeen years later that the suspended work was rn- 
sumod, the transepts not being finished till 1424, when the whole 
was “rededicated with great pomp.” The central tower is later 
still, dating 1448-1450. We may therefore safely ascribe the 
plan of this cbnpel to Williitm of Wykeham. Tho great con¬ 
venience of the spacious antechapel for tho perfonnanco of the 
various functions, ifimost as much secular as ecclesiastical, of 
which college chapels were the appointed placo in medijeval 
times, was self-evident. Tho college chai)el,ttH Mr. Clark has re¬ 
minded us, was tho recognized place fi*r luoe.tings, acts, disputa¬ 
tions, lectares, and even for dramatic perl'oriuances. When (jueen 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1564 the AohUaria of Plautua and 
other plays were acted before her in tho antecliupel of King's, and 
that, too, on a Sunday evening. Ilugglos’s Jz/nommim was per¬ 
formed in tho same sacred precincts beforo her successor. There 
kA survival of the custom even to our own day in some colleges, 
election of Follows, the signing of lenses, and tho delivery 
oKl^amations on secular subjects iu the chapel. Still, the incon- 
irSity between the aacred and the profane was less conspicuous when 
SSiilar actions wore transacted in nn antechapel, separatod by a screen 
from the chapel proper. The suitableness of the nlan is pmvod by 
its having been adopted successively by Ohicholey ot All Souls 
and by Waynfiete at Magdalen, as well as in the already men¬ 


tioned additions at Queen’s. It was also revived at a much 
Inter date (1613 A.n.) at Wadham-^^that remarkable and, at 
first sight, almost staggering reproduction of pure Perpendicular 
forma and details side by side with a composition of the most 
debased character—whore the two sido arches, dividing off the 
aisles of the aotecbapol, are evidently copied from those of New, 
and in less complotouesa at Oriel; and, last of all, in 1666, in that 
stran^oly hetcrogoiieous, but not uupicturesque, medley of the 
classical and Gothic stylos at Brosenose. The former chapel of 
Exotor, built in 1624 (which has giveu place to Sir G. G. Scott’s 
ntiractivo, but souiewbat tame, adaptation of the Sninte-Chapolle), a 
building romnrkably good for its date, which we should have bc^n 
glad to see preserved, bad oxceplionally the antochapel at the 
sido, forming a south nislo, divided from the main body of the 
chnpol by a row of pillars and arches. 

It was a further recommendation of Wykoham's design that by 
this lateral exleusion of the antechapel the architectural ofiect of 
the western fu^Mdo was gi‘eatly augmented, and the chapel assumed 
much greater dignity and imporlanco than if it bad terminated iu 
a simple gable. No one can have noticed the grand ofiect of tho 
west end of New College Chapel, towering above the low cloisters, 
or that of Magdalen Chapel irom Pugin's eiitrunce gateway, with¬ 
out appreciating the fooling which dictated tho arrangement. 

Tho one modern chapel in which tho typical Oxford plan hos 
lioou in any way sittonipted is that of St, John’s, Cambridge. 
Hero, however, Sir Gilbert Scott bos preferred th<5 rudimentary 
Merton type. The western wings are real IrauseptR, opening into 
the lantern space by broad single arches, and thoro is a towor 
which would have been control if tho nave had been built. The 
ofiect is stately, but, as at Merton, incomplete. 

TJie earlioBt cullegos at Oxford, very humble foundiftions, bait 
no chapel. Tho members worshipped in nn adjoining parish 
church. When chapels began to bo added they were nothing more 
than small oratories. To Wykeham must bo ascribed the intro¬ 
duction of the more stately ideal to which, after his time, most of 
the snbsequoiitly erected colleges Bought to conform thomsnlves. 
According to his arrangement, Iho two edifices essential for the 
connuon life of the society, tho hall and the chapel, farmed one 
Guntimioiis building btauding end to end. At University and 
Si. John’s the chapel stands to the oast of tho hall, and an 
cast window, that feature so specinlly dear to the English mind, 
was possible. Tiiis arrangement was also adopted by Hawksmoor 
in his stately classical design at (Queen's. Bat in the three oarlit?r 
examples of New, All .Souls, and Magdalen, either local circum- 
.stanr es or the caprice of the designer dictated another avrange- 
lueiit. Tho cliapel is placed to the west of tlio hall and ends iu a 
dead wall. Tho al)3«Mice of an east window, howevi'r, instead of 
being allowed to be any injury to the nrcliitectural eilect, has 
given nn opportunity for adding greatly to its internal magni- 
ticence. The end wall afi'orded a fi«dd for that luxuriance of 
tabernacle work, in which tho arcUilecta of tho Perpendicular 
period revelled, and which m >y bo ivgavded as the chief glory of 
the style. AVhen fresh from tli6 carvors’ linmls, every niche filled 
with appropriate statue, llio whole glowing with colour and 
bright with gihling. ami rich with “ busy oniiiil,'’ few more iiingni- 
licent specUxcles can have boon presLMited than the n^redoscs of 
ibc.'O chapels. Tlie wliolo oml-wall was tho rcredos, and tho 
rompohiliou, rising tier above liiT from bascimmt to roof, dis¬ 
played tlie combined slvill of nrcliitecL, sculptor, and colourist, at 
Its liiirho.''t and bi'st, in a triumph of deconalivo art. 

But w'hile few of our nicdi.u'val iircJiitoctiiral works can havo 
been more deserving of ndiniratiuii than these noble chapels, few 
have .snlfered more seriously, first from brutal vinituico, and after¬ 
wards from well-intentioned, but nlmosst more niischievous, resto- 
ralioii. The rich tiibornaclo work uiid statues wbicJi were their 
chief glory —and of which W’ vliehaui had such a tender care that 
lie .specially forbad ilio scholars at Now College to jump down 
vieh'utly from I he hall tables h’st they miglit endanger the images 
on the other side of the wall—were to tho first reformers, aud 
oven more to their I’nritan .successors in llm sovenlconth century, 
monuments of superstition, wdiich it was tlieir sacred duty to 
tiiiir down and destroy. JOvervwiiere tho same work of destruction 
was rntljles.siy curried out. bfot only were the images removed, 
but the tabernacles were so completely broken up that tbo whole 
end-v.'all became a hideous ruin. 'I'lie fragmenta of tho magnifi¬ 
cent canopies were huddled into tho vacant liollows of the nichep, 
hUo so much rubble, aud to give tho imitihiLed building some 
semblance of dcctuicy the whole was neatly plastered over and whito- 
wiished. At New College, in 1695, one Henry Cook, a favourite 
arlisL of William III., who euiphiycd him to wpair tho Cartoons, 
of wliicb ho executed the copies now in tho Taylor Gallery, for the 
Duke of Marlborough, was entnistod with tho wmrk. It was his 
fancy, iu complete deliaiice of tho original doslgii, to “ nqirescnl 
tho concave of a semi-rotunda, in which the cast end of the 
chnpel was sujiposedto tonuinate.’’ Jnthe centi’o was “ the Siilnt.i- 
tioii of the \’irgiu.’’ At All .Souls the artist employed was 
llobort Stroaler, Serjeant-paint(*r to Cliarlos II. “ A very civil 
little man and lame,'* writes Pepys, “but lives handsomely/’ who 
is cliielly known to us by the vast allegorical painting with which 
ho decorated the oei' iig of tho iSlieldonian Theatre, “his principal 
perfonnanco," any.s W'aJpoIi*, “ but a very mean ono.’’ Pepys ttdls 
ns that some connoisseurs of ids day pruuouocod it “ better done 
than those of Uuhous at Whitehall "—an estimate he did not fully 
share, though “ certainly very noble.” In 1664 ho hodaiibed tho 
whole ond-wall of tho cluipel with a vast picture of tlio Ucsurroc- 
tion, and did his bust to spoil the ,liuo hammerbeam roof by 
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strotchinj^ canvas ovor the nfleni, painted with mock ** caissons/ 
or sunk panels. Streater's work within a quarter of a century of 
its execution was obliterated Sir James Thornhiirs wondrous 
** Apotheosis of the Founder,” with its clouds and streaming dra- 
porioB, descending aqgeU and soaring souls, which has only in our 
own day ceased to distigure the chapel. At the same time, figures 
of the l^tin Fathers in sham canopied niches were painted by him 
between the windows. A rich Ourinthinn marble altarpiece was 
set up by Dr. Clark, and liishop Gold well’s screen separating tbe 
chapel from the antechapel was replaced by one certainly of ex¬ 
quisite though inappropriate design by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The windows were filled with dull chiaroscuro glass, resembling 
those Indian-ink drawings on which our grandmuthurs wasted so 
much time, of which somo remnants are, or were lately, still to bo 
seen; and which, iu our memory, darkened the whole chapel at 
Magdalen. These costly decorative works—so strangely does 
taste change—were once regarded os investing the cliupel with 
** the affecting character of solemn simplirity”; ** whatever the 
visitor forgets he remembers the beautilul chapel of All Souls.” 
About the saine time that Cook was covering the chapel of New 
College and Stroator that of All Souls with their tasteless pro¬ 
ductions, Isaac Fuller was doing the same at Magdalen. With 
a sublime audacity, he chose the Last Juilgniont for his subject, 
with the iiitontiuj], wo are told, of giving to the untraveiled 
somo idea of the design end colouring of Michael Angelo’s work, 
occupying a similar position in the Sistine Chapel; ** an attempt,” 
writes Walpole, in which he certainly fiiilud.” Addison sung 
the praises of Fuller's picture, ns an immoi-Lal work, in sonorous 
Latin versus ^‘doiie to order.'’ describing it rather as it ought to 
*havo beefi than ns it was. It wns evidently a very coiumouplace 
performance, as little to be regretted as Cook's iiud Streater’s. Of 
course whatever new woodwork was added was designed in the 
classical style. Happily the old stalls and panelling were retained’ 
at All Souls, but, in vioktiou of all harmony of stylo, a Ooriiithiuu 
comico wns made to eunnount them. 

Those tasteless changes were madt), as we have seen, at the close 
-of the seventeenth century. A hundred y«mrs later the Gothic 
revival had set in, and the Oollegoa were in a hurry to undo all 
that their predectissurs of the liestoratiou period had done. James 
Wyatt, “the destructive,” was in the zenith of his popularity. 
Fimt New College Chapel in 1789, and then iu 1793 that of | 
Magdalen, were placed in his hank to “ bring back to the 
Gotbick model,” as far as was compiitible with “ tlio improved 
taste of modern times.” Wyatt's operations at Oxford were less 
destructive thau at Salisbury or Durham, and though the work 
was feebly done,and the greater part of it was executed in cement or 
“ Coade’s artificial stone,” it wns not entirely devoid of merit. Wo 
are at least indebted to him for the abortion of the huge wall- 
paintings wiiich darkened and disfigured the cliapebs, and for 
the reslorntion of the exquisite tabernacle-work, discovered in 
a fruguunitarv condition benoath the plaster, to something 
approachiug its original beauty of design. For the feeblo 
imitations of groining worked in plaster, “ contrary,” in Mr. 
Oockerell'a word.'), “ to the geometrical and structural principles 
of tbe style, without model or authority,” there is no defence. 
But ribbed vaulting was then considered essential to the com¬ 
pleteness of a (iuthic building, and os these chapels wore 
intended to exhiliit the perfection of the stylo as conceived 
by Mr. Wyatt, the old hamiuurbeam roofs, designed when tbe 
style WAS a living one, were iinhe.‘dLatiugly condemned as 
unworthv of their position, and a lath and plaster sham substi¬ 
tuted. (Tho west window of New College had its tracery mutilated 
to receive Itoynolda’s “ Nativity ” and “ washy Virtues,” by which 
it was converted into “ a transparency suited to a viocturual illu¬ 
mination at some public rejoicing.” This coloured picture, false 
ns it is to the true principles of archilectural decoration, 
was considered so fine that an urch was formed in the middle of 
the organ to give a view of it from the altar—a puerile conceit 
which, wo need hardly say, baa been done away with in the 
recent admirable repair. At the same time, with all its glaring 
faults, Wyatt’s restoration must have left both these chapels much 
better than he found them. Such works are not to be judged of 
”by our present stiindard of taste and architectural^ knowledge. 
Wyatt, it is true, had far loo little respect for antiquity. But 
he was not quite tlio “ monster ” it has been the fashion to call 
him— 

Nulla virtutc reduintum 
A vitiis. 

While Iho sister chapeis at New and Magdalen wore passing 
through lh(! restoration fever, All Souls happily escaped the infec¬ 
tion. We have seen that it was univerwilly regarded as entirely 
the pcrfoction of religious art. To touch it would have been 
sacrilege. So it has remained to our own day, with our truer 
knowledge of modiroval art and higher powers of execution, to 
bring back (Jhicheley’s beautiful chapel to something approaching 
its prist’iue condition. The restoration has been admirably done. 
Unstinted muuific.pnc*e supplied the necessary fluids, and the most 
ascurato ta.^to prosidod over tlio chivying out of the work. ’The 
result has bcmi the rnproductiou in the elaborately carved roredns, 
which is the chief feature of the chapel, of what is perhaps the 
more gorgeous ('xnmplo of medi.Dval tabernacle work in England. 
As a composition wo must confess that we think it inferior to 
the reredoses at New Oollego and Magdalen, la these the niches 
run in horizontal bands stretching continuously across the screen; 
at All Souls, though the niches are, as a rule, on the same hori¬ 
zontal level, they are divided from one another by vertical mem¬ 


bers running from floor to ceiling, so that the whifie design is 
broken up into long vertical strips, sat sida by side, with 
no necessary connexion between them, Tbe want is felt of 
strongly accentuated cornices and plinths to bind the niohes 
together and give unity to the ooropoaition. It also sutfors 
from ove^laboration. There are no plain sarfacea left, and 
the eye is fatigued by the want of repose. Ifivsn the vwtioal 
members, or mouials, which separate the compartment^ are 
hollowed out into little niches containing statuettes. Simple 
mouldings castiog decided shadows would have beem in every, 
way preferable. It seems almost ungenerous to criticize a 
work of such splendour, carried out wlUi such unstinted muni¬ 
ficence ; but it U not the first time that real effect has been sacri¬ 
ficed to over-elaboration. 

Singularly enough the Oollege was quite unaware of the trea-> 
sure that lay hid behind the plaster coating, and its discovery was 
duo to an accident. During the progress ol^tbe repair an awkward 
labourer thrust a scaffold pole through the plaster. A huge rent 
was made, and revealed the mutilated remains of a gorgeous com¬ 
position of tabernacle work axed off to a general surfiice. It was 
felt at once that so glorious a work must be restored. The 
Ghicheleiau ri’ofossor of JMudern History took up the matter 
with a zeal and determination that no coldness could quench 
or difiiculties conquer. Earl Bathurst, once a member of 
the foundation, munificently undertook the whole cost of the 
restoration. Sir Gilbert Scott diligently pieced together the 
broken fragments, aud made out the original design. A 

siifllcieut sculptor was found in Mr. Gonowski, a Pole of 

Jewish extraction, by whom, with the exception of one, the 

work of Count Gleichon, tho whole of the statues were 

curved, tho Warden aud Fellows, we are told, sitting for the 
l|kunesses; and tho work went 011 uninterruptedly to iLs conclu¬ 
sion. The design of this magnificent reredos, which seems to have 
been originally oroctod by the benefaction of Bishop Goldwoll, of 
Norwich, comprises a central and two lateral comportments. 
Tho latter exhibit three tiers, each of four niches. The Cruci¬ 
fixion occupies the centre. Above this are two rows, each of five 
niches, tho Doom filliug the crown of the composition irnmodintely 
uudur the roof. Immediately above the Crucifixion the niches 
contain the four Latin Fathers, to whom the chapel is dedicated, 
with St. John the Baptist iu Ihe centre. Above these come the 
Twelve Apostles, St. Michael occupying the central niche. 'I'lio 
two lower tiers in each of the lateral coiiipartments are filled with 
historical personages connected with the epoch of the found¬ 
ation of the chapel—Henry V. and his (/uoon, Margaret of 
Anjou, John of Gaunt, JCdward Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Bedford, Clarence, and Gloucester, Archbishop Warehain, Car¬ 
dinal Beaufort, and others. The first iiiclio on the north aide is 
Ajpropriately assigned to a st alue of the restorer of the screeu, 
Earl Bathurst. Both iu de.iigu aud execution these statue.s 
are above the average. A purlcctly plain panel immediately 
above the altar mars the compleleiiess uf tiie design. It is 
not easy to determine how it should bo filled, and it is better that 
it should remain a little lunger blank than that it should I'cceiveany 
iuuppr ipriate decoration. Every other part of the chapel has been 
subjected iu a thorough restoration. The hanimerbeam roof, re¬ 
lieved of fiitreater's painted canvas, once more shows its ancient 
pitch. Tho chiaroscuro windows have given place one by one to 
Clayton aud Bell's more appropriate gla.ss. The great window of the 
ante-chapel bad already been filled with a design by Hardman, at 
the cost of tho late Warden. TJic beautiful ancient glass of tho ante¬ 
chapel, transferred from the dark chocolate backgrounds in which 
it had been set at a period when it seemed to be thought that a 
window wns mode, not to transmit tlio light, but to obscure it, bus 
recovered its old richne.ss aud translucency. A magnificent mosaic 
pavement of rich marbles has huoti laid down in the sacrarium. 
The stall-work aud benches, somewhat plain for their position, 
have been thoroughly cleaned aud made good. In short, the 
chapel now seems to want nothing but a larger resident body to 
worship regularly within it. 

The restoration of New Oollege Chapel speedily followed that 
of All Souls. This may bo more rapidly passed over. The 
same architect, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, was employed; and, 
with one exception, the alteration of tho pitch of the roof, the 
work has been executed with tho good taste and fidelity charac¬ 
teristic uf liis works of restoration. Where the original pitch was 
so plainly indicated by the obtuse ffable, it is unaccountable that 
Sir (iilburt Scott should have miangod it.. The roof, of tbe 
iianmierbourn type, is, in itself, almost as perfect os a roof can be. 
Both iu design and execution, it is quite worthy of the chapel. 
Bui the cuQsequenco of deserting the old pitch is that from tho 
west a queer little peak, like a cocked hat, appears above tho 
gable, while withiu a waste of plain wall intervenes between tbe 
arch which sormounts the tabernacle wall of the east end, and the 
timbers of the roof. The woodwork of tho stalls is excellent, 
and adds much dlpity to the interior, but it rises some¬ 
what too high and interferes with the lower divisions of 
the windows. The organ, with its two glorious towers of 
while metal pipes, is a grand contrast to the petty Gonic 
work and peep-show arrangement of tho old instrument, ^ahe 
stonework of tbe west window has been restored. It woulp,\we 
suppose, be too bold a step to remove Beynolda’s tranepaioiit 
pictures. If nothing else, they mark an epoch. We could 
wish that tbe empty niches had been peopled with statues. This 
has been done with admirable effect at Magdalen, and it cannot 
be much longer delayed at New. The restoration is mamfestib^ in- 
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complete till this » done. Surely if there is no Lord Bathurst 
to undertake the whole, individuaJs mif^ht contribute one or two 
ttotues each, and so the whole series might be executed. Empty 
niches are as meaningless decorations as pictureleas frames. At 
Magdalen, while the statues have been restored, Wyatt's sham 
plaster groining still remains. We trust tliat Society will not 
much longer dmay the substitution of nii open wooden roof, avoid- 
ing the mistake in the pitch made at New. 

We have left ourselves small space to speak of the new Oollege 
chapelB which have risen in Oxford during the lost quarter of a 
century; Mr. Butterfield s at BoUiol and at Koble, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s at Exeter. The cliapel of Exeter, though ahowing the 
least originality, is decidedly the must pleasing. The exterior of 
Keble Ohapel, with all its richness of detail and carefully studied 
arts, lacks bmuty of proportion and due subordination of members, 
t is too tall fur its length, the windows are too high from the 
ground, and the whole design wants repose. The wealern transept 
IB decidedly ill-proportioned. The interior, with its air of suo- 
dued richness, is moi'e satisfactory. But greater simplicity would 
have been equally desirable hero; while more modest proportions 
would have rendered it more suitable to its purposo, aud allowed 
the preacher to be audible to his congregation. No one can dimbt 
the originality of Mr. Butterfield’s invention. 7 Us designs are us 
far as possible from the commonplace. But his talent is an 
eccentric one, and, while his w'orks excite admiration, they often fail 
to please. At least this is the case with his Inter buildings. St. 
Augustiue’s Oolloge at Canterbury, one of his earliest works, has 
not been surpassed by anything ho has subsequonlly exocutud, and 
still remains his must pleasing dosi^Mi. Btilliol Chapel, though far 
from being a faultless building, in its modest dimensions, simpli¬ 
city of design, and restraint of urn(iuient, is much less open to 
criticism' than its taller and more pretentious si.stor. 


AEIADXR AT NAXOS. 

I T is never well to puzzle renders, ami therefore we shall oxplaiu 
frankly and nt unco that Ariadne is the lion. Aiibcron 
Herbert, and that Nhxo.s is, locally speaking, to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Burley, Itingwood, llnmpHhire. The woes of 
the Cretan princess have made or nmrred tun fortune of niiiny a 
poet and painter, but we do not know that they have eve.r been 
mure strikingly bodied forth—in a kind of piirublo or nn.alogy 
certainly—than by Mr. Auberon Herbert in tho letler ho wrote to 
the Times^ and which the Tinwa printed last Wediu^sday. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert's political atlectiuim have not, if there bo any 
truth in the legend which speaks him the founder of a very Con¬ 
servative Club at Oxford, been altogether constant, and it is very 
likely that Ariadne herself had looked with favour on other 
youths before Theseus. But Mr. Herbert snem.s tu have thought, 
as doubtless Ariadne did, that between himself and the Itadic'il 
party v'etait jnmr tovjoiu'a. Unl’orlunale Mr. Herbert! llo 
must lonj^ have boon murmuring to himself one of the quota¬ 
tions which, in Herodotoan jihrasfs it is not lawful to make, 
because they have been made so often bofore, and have asked, 
Where is that party now ? ” He is iu Naxos (speaking now 
olitically), hut Theseus aud tho ship and the crew are not. They 
ave gone ofl’, leaving Mr, Aulieroii Herbert, in his own expressive 
words, “ a prey to a vague feeling of wonder ns to what has becumo 
of the poi'ty to which he once btdonged." That Arindno herself 
would 111 the driginal circumstunccs have written to the Tiinca is 
extremely probable; that Mr. Auberon Herbert, finding himself 
deserted, and his party cheerfully sailing off into tlic blue distance, 
should do BO, was unavoidable. Eor Mr. .Yuboron Herbert's only 
method of addressing his fellow-countrYinen is iu the columns of 
the newspapers, lie has wooed conslituemey after constitiieiicy 
in vain, and when ho ottenipted to “ orate ” iu person at tho Oalc 
of lleformaiion in Ilydo Park, ho was tbroateiied by an unfeiding 
public with the Serpentine. So it is in the newspaper ihat he 
aimounces his woes, and spiiaks of Theseus and tlie party more iu 
sorrow than in anger, and more in wonderment than in sorrow 
The opinions of Ariadne as to the moral and inf^iUectual cha¬ 
racter 01 the crew that marooned her wero probably not favour¬ 
able, nor are Mr. Ib^rbert's. lie .sees, it seems, among the 
liberal party “ many opportunists, many seniimentaUstR, many 
unonquiimg adorers, many believers iu pills for tbo oarlhquake, 
many successful prophets of coming weather, many skilful navi¬ 
gators of tides and currents in their downward direction, many 
ta o ti c i a"# aud party organizers, many well-drilled rank aud file, 
and many unconscious Socialists ju-st not yet developed into co¬ 
herence and logic.” But he does not see many people who know their 
own minds or are constant to their own principles. The blasphemy 
against Theseus personally which follows is so terrible that wo hardly 
like to quota it. Mr. Gladstone is described as often feelingly 
alluding to* kis inner convictions, which seem to be invariably 
opposed to the measure he has in hand, and which can always lie 
kMUveuiently dismissed.'’ We should rather have said that Mr. j 
(S^stoue’s convictions could always bo summoned nt a moment’s I 
mlice, and were always favourable to tho measure he has iu j 
hand ; but then we do not speak from the point of view of 
Ariadne. After some irony about i^iaturn, and a further descrip¬ 
tion of Mr. ‘Gladstone as “ a person quite capable of making 
the beet of both planets,” Mr. Auberon Herbert ceases to wail, 
and wants to know. He Is prepared with eleven interrogatories, 
which he wishes to adminish:r to the faithless party. Are there 


any Liberal Free-tradersP” is the first; and tho second, 
these Free-traders vote for the Land Court and Mr. Gladstone’s 
other medieeval institutions P ” Here it may he observed that 
Mr. Auberon Herbert is rather hard on modioeval institutions; 
but from his own point of view the hit at the departing party is 
just. '' Which has demoralized his party at short notice most 
successfully—Lord Jieaconslield or Mr. Gladstone? ” Which ^ 
submitted most unmurmuringly to personal government? ** Whidl 
believes most in the all-embracing virtue of orranization ? Which 
cares least whnt it does, if it boats its rival ? Which has the most 
defective memory fur its old argumonts?” &c. &c. Then Mr* 
Auberon Herbert wishes to know “ which is to bo preferred, 
cynicism in deceiving others or enthusiasm iu deceiving oneself P ” 
’i)his is, of course, Number Two in the nature of a Gladatone- 
Beaconstield parallel. But, by way of varying the lino, Mr. Herbert 
wants to know whether Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury finds 
Hansard tho moat pleasant reading, and lias the greatest difficulty 
in reconciling sharp curves with straight lines—a question which is 
very much easier to answer. These rather gimeral domauds^ 
wliich appear to retjuire some such iiiterjectional reply or sup- 
pleuiont us Mr. Micawber’s famous ** lleep t ” to complete them, 
ore followed by inquiriu.s still more pertiuent and pleasing. 
Mr. Herbert wants to know how it happened that all the 
Three Hundreds aud iSix Hundreds simultaneously arrived at 
a unanimous belief in tho excellence of such a complicated 
measure ns Hut Land Bill, lie entreats tho great party to 
which ho has tho honour hi belong”—this is probably ironical, for 
tile great party has evidently left him beliind—tu toll him 
** whether it has any clear idea wliitlier it is going,” and, obviously 
with a mouiontary return of ntfection, he inquires furth'^r whether 
Hint party is comfortable when it rcfiects what it has done. Mr. 
HerlKirt, it is pleasant to know, looks with some jealousy on the 
Liberal party iu iSaturu, which is presumably constant to the old 
tem ts. He invites (being evidently in a state of the rankest in- 
suburdillation to the party to which ho has tliu Jionour to belong) 
more Liberal members to follow the example of Lord Lauadowno 
and tile Dulic of Argyll. And tlien, relapsing into tho blasphemous 
vein beibre deprecated, he talks about **a state of political lioman 
(kitbolieisin,” “tho brass calf of Birmingham,” “an Act of fifty 
clauses, which reads hko a theological work dragged up from tho 
dojitlis of iho middle ages,” 4&c. &c. Nutum /arena quid fetninOf 
and alloivaiico must always bo made fur thu natural disappoint- 
luenis of .'VriudiMis who see their comnaiiions sailing away; hut 
.Mr. Herbert is evidently sound at heart, for, as lias twice 
been seen, ho despises tho middle ages. There is a celebrated 
period iu tlie history of philosophy when, according to one who 
certainly had ii right to speak, “ every one was a philosopher who 
did not believe iu tbo Devil.” i’erhaps every one who does not 
believe iu tho middle ages, and who thinliis them capable of the 
Irish Jjnnd Bill, may still, despite a little passing spleen, call him¬ 
self a J^iberal. 

This, however, is not tho point of the matter. The point is that 
“ notre uiie parh* ”—wo must apologize to Mr. A uberon Herbert 
for the unavoidably uncomplimentary formula of comineudation—■ 
“ et uiumu il parlo tree bioii.” A sojourn iu Naxos evidently has 
the ofiecL of euphrasy and ruo on the mental vision. For that the 
Land Act is equivalent to a Hat denial ol the principles of Free- 
trade is simply u fact. Tliut Mr. Gladstone iios made his fol¬ 
lowers oat Llioir princi])los is simply a fact. 'J'hal tlioso followerB 
have given a more striking example of implicit obedience than any 
subjects of tho Czar or trihnsmeii of the Old iMau of the Mountain 
is t'iinply a fact, 'I'lie iiistanliineoiis unanimity of the llundredB 
touching a measure the hotiriiig.'t of which lawyers and publicists of 
tho first repute scarcely professed fully to uiidersUiiid after 
long study was certainly wonderful. The great party by 
which Mr. Auhoroii JJerliert lias had llin honour to bo deserted 
most uuqiiesliomibly does not know whitlier it is going, and some 
Rl least oi' its meiubors aru obviously a little uiicomfortahle at 
their promenade iu tlio dark. That envy of the Lilieral party in 
.'Saturn is a well-deserved gibe; tho brass calf of Birmingham is 
scarcely u libel on the caucus; and. political Uoman Catholicism 
is a remarkably noat and appropriate term for tho pro^ieut fnahion- 
able, if not orthodox, form of Jaboral faith. Many, if not most, 
of these things have indeed been said before, hut iL'y have been 
said for the most part by enemies, wicked Tories, or pococurante 
oulsiderB and scotfera wdiu have not the rout of the matter iu 
them. But there is nothing in Mr. Auberon Herbert's letter 
except his iaconceivablo disrespect to the Ghidstoniau Church 
{e.Ura quam nulla aalua), inconsistent with the purest Liberal- 
i.Miu. Nobody can say that Liberals have not always lield the 
principles which he says they have held; no one can s.ay that tbo 
practices which ho denounces have not a terrible savour of evil 
about them according to those principles; and tluBiigh Home 
persons may be very Wd and deny thu oxisteiico of tho said 
practices, their own belief in their denial is not likely 
to be very strong. Never was there such an example of an 
elephant (this is a comparison intended specuilly to make up 
to Mr. Auberon Herbert for the injurious zoological pHrollel 
which the exigencies of quotation forced us just now to draw) 
making havoc of his own ranks; never had a party, after play¬ 
fully leaving a faithl’ul irieiid .stranded on Naxos, to listen to such 
a painful list of accusations Bhouie«l down iho wind alter them. 
Nor, unluckily, is there much clmnce of their urdeiil being over. 
Tho original marooiiers of Ariadne wero soon out of iuiii, and 
there was no 'J'imes newspaper. It is unfortunately iiupossihk' 
for Mr. Herbert to carry out tho plan which would evidently he 
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most a^reeahlo to him, and to 8pek the purer and more congenial 
atoioaplipre of tSatiim. The party, it ia to be feared, has not 
heard by any means the Inst of liim. Indeed, the most unwise 
advances in tlie direction of foiTrivenesses and reconciliation ” 
seem to have been made to him. Two Liberal Associations have 
recently requested tbe hnnour of Mr. Aulieron Herbert’s acces¬ 
sion to their ranks. Mr. Herbert is not stern; bo will for¬ 
give ; but on conditions only. The Associations are to “ accept 
a resolution that the function of the Liberal party is to widen, 
and not to lesson, the ephero of free acLion, free contract, and 
Free-trade.'* He might as well have asked them to burn Mr. 
Gladstone in cfligy at once. Tho only comfort for tliem is that 
the same remarkable exercise of political judgment and logical 
focnlty which has enabled them to miiko the changes which 
Mr. Herbert deplores may bo trusted to keep them, not, indeed, 
steady to those changes, but constant to the course of their 
great leader. ^ Mr, Herbert is evidently wanting in that aeiise of 
the community of thought and action which great men of all 
times have acknowledged, though they have felt its intluenco in 
various ways. This inti nonce has often been claimed for the 
services of tho Church throughout the world ; but M. Huruy found 
tlie same efl’ecl in the knowledge that all little French boys of a 
certain ago aud rank wore at a given moment repeating tbe same 
passage of lloman history, and the modern Radical finds it in tho 
thought that tho Hundreds all over Knglaud arc pledging themselves 
simultaneously to a measure which not a tenth of tho members 
have rend, ami which not a tenth of the fraction who have read it 
are qualified to understand. Mr. Herbert, wo a;iy, dees not feel 
this, nor the sweets of resting in Mr. Gladstone, nor tho inspiring 
eflects of devotion to tlio brazen calf of Ibrminghain. So tlie 
Cibornl party has loft him, and he is Ariadno, For him personally 
wo have very small comfort to oTer. He wants Tlioseus to come 
bock; Ariadne always does. Hiii; unluckily Theseus never comes 
Ijack, and we really do not know what Dionysus there is left to 
come to Mr, Il Mbert’s rescue. Ilis case is hard; but ho has at 
least had the pleasure of giving his faithless friends a piece of his 
mind in a very forcible manner. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF SCEPTICISM. 

I N tbo ages of faith,” ns is well known, scepticism or heresy— 
and tlie two would not then have been very nicely dis¬ 
tinguished—was regnnled ns tho most heinous of crimes. It wjis 
an outrage alike on human society and on tho Divine lUilcr of tho 
world, and on both hccouuIb worthy of the severest punishment a 
code of law more than Draconian in its severity could provide; 
the rack, the thumbscrew, and tho stake were its appropriate doom. 
Nor would any well-informed and impartial student of the present 
day, whatever might have been tho case half a century ag(» or 
earlier, dream of attributing tlm cruelties systeuialifally inflicted 
on sceptics in tbo name of religion to the mere Beliishuess or 
caprice of tyranny and pricMtcraft.* Such intliiences mny too often 
have been at work; even the best and wisi-st laws are liable to bo 
perverted by the folly or fault of their administrators. Hut 
speaking broadly there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
conscience of the Christian community was honestly outraged in 
those days by the avowal of unbelief or niislndiof, and that 
the fate of a condemned heretic excited as little public sympathy 
or regret as the hanging of a convicted murderer now, probably 
less. Yet so completely has the whole tone of society, or whnt 
Mr. Arnold would call the Zvitgeut^ changed since then, that 
ordinary minds in the last half of tho nineteenth century liud 
it diflicult to conceive, not how there can be any excuse for 
scepticism) but how any one can have imagined there was any¬ 
thing blameworthy in it. Our representative poet 1 ms sung the 
praises of “ honest doubt,” and the temper most, opposed to 
doubt is apt to be designated by the ugly name of bigotry. It 
w'as said truly enough half a century ago, and it is still truer 
now, that there seems to be a sort of atmosphere of paradox 
and unrest bunging around many of tbe ablest young men of tbe 
day, not only ns to religious matters, but as to all great moral and 
intellectual questions. Everything that had been ludd to be 
settled for centuries is again brought into discussion. Jt was even 
one of the common repronchos hurled by its enemies against the 
'IVaclarian movement, and it was ropi’ated by Mr. Froudo only 
the other day, that it sprang out of the sceptical temper of the 
age and served to promote i*^, while at the same time it llung back 
doubters, who were pausing on the very brink of l*yrrhonism, into 
a blind and fanatical superstition. And there was of course a 
certain substratum of fact in such criticisuis. The Oalholic re¬ 
action,” in England ns in JCuropo, was a recoil from the advancing 
tide of scepticism of the eighteenth century, and thu pendulum 
once set moving is apt to oscillate betwt'eu the rival poles of 
fanaticism and unbelief. But, to revert to our point, there can bo 
no doubt that the general tendency of tho ago is to look on scep¬ 
ticism as a phase of mind innocuous, if not even honourable, m 
which only the blindest and narrowest intolerance can liud any 
ground of censure. We are si>caking of scepticism in the strict 
sense of the word, which means a state of doubt and uncertainty, 
not of atheism or unbelief, which is as much a state of positive 
conviction as its opposite. Yet what a modern writer says of 
scepticism would apply equally in these cases also; ‘Mt is as 
unmeaning to speak uf the immorality of an intellectual mistake 
us it would be to talk of the colour of a sound.” Aud if this 
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be so, it is very difficult to account for the very different fe^g 
which during many centuries notoriously preiraited on tbe subjeot^ 
or for the blame wnich religious believers stitl profess to- at&yh, 
and can certainly cite tbe highest religious authority for attaching) 
to scepticism or unbelief as a chronic habit of mind. We fiml 
even a man so little of a dogmatist os the late Dr. Arnold denying 
the existence of ** conscientious atheism ”-^that is, we presume, 
among those brought up believers—and maintaining that ** atheism 
and pure scepticism are both systems of absurdity,” of which the 
former separates truth from goodness aud the latter destroys truth 
altogether. It is surely hard, we do not say to justify hut to 
explain such estimates, whether in ancient or modem times, if it is 
really as unmeaning to talk of the immorality of an intelleotual 
mistake as of tbo colour of a sound. 

The fundamental point at issue clearly resolves itself into this 
^whether there is or is not any moral element in scepticism; 
if there is not it can deserve no moral blame, and conversely, 
if there is any greund for blame, the mistake cannot he a 
purely intellectual one. The writer already ouoted goes on to 
remark that, if a man has sincerely convinced himself that it is 
poMiblo for two straight linos to enclose a space, we think his 
opinion absurd, hut do not dream of charging him with immorali^. 
But there is an obvious difference in this respect between tho 
nature of abstract truths, like those of mathematics or geometry, 
and of moral and religious truths. W^ith the former the intellect 
alone is concerned, but the action of the will can never be wholly 
excluded from our judgments on tho latter. It has been observed 
for instance that very often the real origin of a man's scepticism 
is social or political. He dislikes something in tbe actual state of 
society, ho dislikes the Church as connected with it and support¬ 
ing what ho considers its abuses, and so comes first to hate and 
then to disbelieve Christianity as the religion of the Church. 
And again, without being prepared to endorse tbe sweeping 
iudictinent so commonly brought by apologists of the lost 
century to the effect that all unbriief springs from immorality, 
we may admit that not unfrequently the wish is father to the 
thought, and a man whose moral or religious practice has de¬ 
generated catchy eagerly at any plausible excuse for distrusting 
the authority which has become a burden to him. When therefore 
Dr. Arnold, whose estimate of atheism we quoted just now, adds 
that though sincere inquirers may be perplexed for years, or even 
all their life, with doubts, a good man will never go on from doubt 
to unbelief, and urges that speculative scepticism ought to be aup- 
pro.ssod by the will, there is nothing necessarily unreasonable in 
such a view of the case, because a morel'as well as an mtelleotual 
process of some kind is always involved in the transition from doubt 
either to faith or to unbelief. We cannot bo simply disintereBted 
in any question which affects our present conduct and our antici¬ 
pations of future happiness. Whatever decision we arrive at, in¬ 
deed, as well as if we determine to form none at aU, there 
are sure to be difficulties left unsolved, such os those snirounding 
the whole question of the origin of moral evil, and the utmost 
we can do is among difficulties to choose tho least. But whether 
to a given mind the intellectual difficulties, say of Ohristianity or 
of atheism, appear tho greatest i.s a point which is sure to depend 
ill part on tho bent of the will. ! ot in religious, as in political 
matters, or even in questions of taste, the character and formed 
habits of thought aud action inevitably produce a certain intellectual 
bias which cannot fail to exert an important and not unfrequently 
a decisive inffuonce on our judgments. And therefore in what¬ 
ever degree we are responsible for the formation of our character, 
we must be held responsible for its intellectual results. Hence, 
again, it very rarely hapjpens that any marked chan^ of religious, 
ethical, or even political belief, ia not the sign or the sequel of a 
corresponding change of character. It follows, of course, that 
intellnctual error in such cases may at least Connote grave moral 
culpability ; it follows also that to cultivate a particular type of 
character has a direct ttmdency to foster or induce a particular 
line of thought. And thus on a brood scale the contrast between 
tbe Ohristian and Fagan type of character, in the early ages of 
the Church, was noticeable* and noticed on both sides alike, 
it was not difficult to predict beforehand what kind of persona 
were likolv to accept or to reject the proaohiug of the GoipeL 
When lertullian spoke of teatinionium anifna ntUuraliter 
Chriatianar, he was pointing to tbe ethical oonditionB or chaiao- 
ierisiicB of belief in the new religion. 

Moreover scepticism, whether in the generic or the more ordi¬ 
nary. sense of the term, may spring from intelleotuiti indolence, 
which is itself partly a moral fault. Sir Isaac Newton once said- 
no doubt in an excess of modesty—^that any one who chose ** to 
attend ” could have made the discoveries he had made, and atten¬ 
tion is the meeting point of the intellectual and moral powers* 
Thucydides again has reminded us of what all observation and ex¬ 
perience too abundantly confirm, the very languid interest taken 
by moat men in the pursuit of truth, interest, habit, passion, 
custom, love of ease, dislike of change, and a hundred other coarser 
or subtler shades of sentiment or disp^ition help to affoot our judg¬ 
ment or to disincline us from taking the trouble to form Sny judg¬ 
ment. It may be replied that such influences would tell against' 
scepticism as well as for it, and might foster that spirit m las/ 
acquiescence, as distinct from faith, which Tennyson oontnsta 
with *' bonert doubt.” That is true in its measure; but in pfoppx^ 
tioD as the moral energy was feeble, it would tril chiefly on tlliB 
sceptical side, beeauM, while the intelleet perceived, as it could 
hardly foil to perceive, difficulties on all sides, there would be 
no motive sufficiently strong to fbvoe a ^ubtev to out 
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the QOMtioii for himaelf. A man with a keen luve of truth 
or or goodnew would not rest happilv till he had seen hie 
way to some practical conclusion on the main point at issue, 
although he might be obliged to leave some perplexities still 
unsolved, but a sceptic whose moral senso lay dormant would 
he coutent to go on^ halauciug objections and acquiesce in an 
otiose suspension of judgment; it would be no pain or trial to 
him to remain^ iu a state of permanent Pyrrhunisin. And this 
condition of mind can hardly be excused from blame; it springs, 
not from honest doubt, but from a dishonest reluctance to ** face 
the spectres of the mind ” and master them. To bo perplext in 
faith ’’ is one tiling, to glory in perplexity is another. Scepticism, 
if we trace its etymology, implies inquiry or investigation, but a 
sceptic often means a person who has censed to inquire further, on 
the asBumplion that, while the process is laborious, it cun lead to no 
definite result. Scepticism which has passed into the Agnostic phase 
has ceased, properly speaking, to deserve the name; it no lunger 
eearches after truth, but has decided thattrulb is uDdiscoverablc,orat 
least not worth the trouble of discovering. There is nothing new, 
■ftod nothing true, and it docs not signify at all,” is a formula as 
little creditable to the intellect us to the heart. It is no better 
intellectually than the laziest acquiescence in inhuritod beliefs, 
while it paralyzes all moral life. It has been said justly that 
^ the only effect of error ultimately is to promote truth "; but to 
deny or iguore the distinction between truth and error is ** to poison 
the wells,'* to undermine the only foundations of morality. It must 
be remembered also that conviction is a state of mind dislinct 
from the arguments which lead to it, and not varying with 
their-strength. It is quite possible to attain to a clear conviction 
based on the greater probability, or nccumulution of probabilities, 
without having answered all the argumeuLs adducible on the other 
aide, and iu questions resting on moral evidence it is often neces- 
■sary to do so, if we are to ha\e any couvictions at all. We are 
fiot of course arguing that people should jump at the conclusions 
which best accord with their wir<hes or their immediato interest; 
i'ar from it. iiut we do say that a moral element necessarily enters 
into all such inquiries, aud therefore it is a mistake to say, as is 
much the fashiou of the present day, that no moral responsibility 
is involved in the result. 


REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 

T O those of the British public wlio are much given to reflecting 
on military matters, supposing any such to exist, there 
must he something almost ludicrous iu the fact that, while every¬ 
thing which wo attempt with our regular soldiers on a large 
ficole ends in more or less complete failure, wo succeed perfectly 
when we attempt, oven for the first time, anything on a large scale 
with our amateur soldiers. From the Walcheren expedition dowu 
xo the present day there has hoen hanlly a military undertaking, 
whether in peace or war, which has not been attended by more or 
less bungling and mismanagement. It is true that, by sheer dint of 
bitter experience gained in repeated failures, we b:ive at length 
jreacbed the stage when we can despatch a small expedition against 
.a barbarous and unarmed poteutatn in Abyssinia or Ashantee, 
tind bring it to a successful termination ; but wo have yet to see 
(the day when we can placn oven oue army corps on the (.'on- 
tiaent in a condition for workmanlike action. Nor are tliiugs 
luanogod much better at home as far as the regulars are concerned, 
ithough, strange to say, whenever the Voliinleer element appears 
upon the sc^ue we succeed perfectly. 7 'ho Duke of Wellington used 
to say that few generals could pub ton thousand troops into Ilydo 
Park aud fewer still could got them out again. We have, 
however, put fifty thousand volunteers, assembled from every part 
•of the kingdom, into Windsor Park, ami have sent them home 
again without a single mishap. Again, we have mustered forty 
^houBaod Volunteers at llulyrood with equal precision and success. 
We once attempted what were called Autumn Mauumvros at 
Aldershot for our regulars, which mancuuvre.s, after numerous dis- 
;play8 of primitive, not to say startling, strntogy and tactics, were 
•eventually discontinued as having been tried and found utterly 
wanting in so far as their objoct—namely, that of conveying in- 
jstruction—was concerned. Wo may cite, as a case in poiut, a 
•cartoon which many of our readers may remember as having ap- 
jieared in Punchy in which the Crown Prince of Prussia, then on 
*-a visit to this country, was roprosnntod as being appealed 
to by the Horse Guards and the War Olfice to show them how to 
onove ten thousand men ten miles. The Volunteers, on the other 
band, can form comps of instruction which have stood the test of 
yeufl, and which, so far from falling into disrepute, appear to be¬ 
come mote numerous and better aiiendetl every year. This com- 
jiariaon might be extended almost indefinitely, and, as it seems, 
.always touie disadvantage of the regulars. 1 ho Volunteers cost 
.a mere triho—somo half a million annually—and the public see 
scores of regiments of respectable strength composed of stalwart 
men. The .regular army costs an enormous sum—say fiftoeu 
'ndliODS annually—and all we see is skeleton regiments of weedy 

S ys. It is all very well to tell the ordinary civilian that these 
ttalious at hoQMi are merely acting,* under the new system, as 
feeders to those abroad, and that, if he only goes to the East or 
West Indies, he will see proper establishments of grown men. The 
^wdinary civilian cannot go to the East or West Indies, and, 
moMOver, ho naturally likes to see money’s worth for money spent. 
Lagly bttt not lout| there xemains the foct tha^ while the 


Volunteer, after some preliminary ordeal of ridicule, is now 
welcomed among us, the reg'ular is still sometimes treated with 
hut scant social consideration. It certainly appears ^ strange 
that a nation which first regarded the profesHioual soldier with 
aversion as a nvenaro to constitutional liberty, then with distrust^ 
and which oven now does little more than tolerate him as a dia» 
agreeable but unavoidable necessity, should so cordially receive 
aud encourage the aiuateur soldier. But none the less do we 
require a regular army for India and the colonies, and it is much 
to be feared that the growing popularity of the Militia and 
Volunteers is acting detnuientnlly on our annual supply of recruits. 
It yet remains to be soon whether the newly organized connexion 
between the line and the militia will be productive of good 
results; but we fear that when the novelty bus worn off wo shall 
drop back into the old groove, and have to trust to clnuico and the 
recruiting sergeant for our supply of recruits for the line. 

The success which has attonded the two great Volunteer reviews 
of this year, both as regards transport and organization, suggests 
the question whether we could not next year attempt something 
more practical and morn ambitious. It u now some ten years 
ago, if we remember rightly, that a great military novelty was 
suddenly introduced in the shape of the mobilization scheme. 
It was ushered in with a considerable umount of parade, aud 
was duly installed in the oilicial army list, where it hits re¬ 
mained ever since, an nb^olutu dead letter, until the great 
majority of thn public have forgotten its very existence. Let us 
brietly recapitulate its principal features. It consi.sts of night army 
corps, the hoad-quiirters of whiclt are fixed nt Golchester, Aider- 
shot, Croydon, Dublin, yalisbiiry, Chester, York, and lOdinburgh. 
An army corps consist.^ of three divisions, nncli division of two 
brigades, aod each briguilo of three baitalious. Each division, 
moreover, has attached to it a regiment of cavalry, three butteries of 
field artillery, one reserve regiment of iniuntry, and a proportion 
of engineers, ammunition train, commissariat, aud other adminis- 
trativu services. IDsides this, the army corps has a special brigade 
of cavalry, consi.sting of three rogimont.s, three huieries of horse 
and two of Hold artillery, ammunition tmiu, pontoon and telegraph 
troops, coiumissiiriat and administrative services, such ns medical, 
veterinary, field bakeries and butcheries, «fcc. \\’e may sum up the 
whole fur the benefit of civilian readers by Haying that the total 
comprises about twelve hundred officers, thirtv-tliree thousand men, 
ten thousand horsi>s, ninety guns, five hundred and fifty waggons, 
and three hundred carts, and if uiarchiog on one road would occupy 
about fifteen miles in lengtii. 

Now, to assemble fifty thouaand men, all infantry, for a march 
past ill Windsor I'ark, uiid to send them home again, having left 
them entirely to thcii* own iv.^ources in tlie matter of food, is one 
thing. To assemhlo thirty thouMaiid niun tuid ten thousand horses 
in a given spot, and lo supply them with all tilings neoJful, say 
for one week, is (piitc another, it is this qiii>stion of supply that 
has always been our weak point, it has bi-eii pointed out with 
considerable umplia.sis in more than one rjuarler that the success of 
both the Windsor uiul Jkiinhurgh reviews was duo principally to 
the fact that the War Ollice and thofinarter-Miister-Ceneral mado 
no attempt to grapple witli it, but iul'ormoil the various corps that 
they must uaiko their own urr.iugoiiients. But, although the 
iiiiiuary autliorities may candidly avmv their delicieucies in this 
respect, a time may eume when tiie didieulty will have to be faced; 
and bearing in mind how heljiless iho best troops are without 
proper suppliu.s of all kinds, it seems to us that uveiy considera¬ 
tion of pi'udeiico and common sense alike points to the cunclusiou 
that we ought occasionally to rehearso w'hiit wo may sumo day 
have to act in eanie.>>t, and luobilizu on«< or more of our army corps 
occasionally. We have not the. smallcsL doubt that wo could 
assemble thirty thousand men and ten thousand horses at 
any of the eiglit given rendezvous, hut could we feed them 
for tt month, a week, or even a day ? Tliere are other questions be¬ 
sides that ot mere food connected with iiiuhiii/.ation. Il we glance at 
the sclitMuo as it now appears, we find the whole of the htatl'of the 
eight corp.s represiMited by expve.s>ive blanks. Let ns see what 
the requirements undt^r tliis head would be. To begin with, the 
headquarters of each corps requires, besidus the gener.il in com¬ 
mand, no fewer than tweiity-lwt> stall' olfii'crs, including the non- 
combatant or ndniinislraiive element. Each of the three 
dividoiis requires twelve, each of the six brigades requires four, 
as does also the cavalry brigade, giving ii total of utiarly ninety 
tor each corps, and about seven hundn d for the eight corps. 
Whore are all these to come from P Are they really available ut 
any given moment, or should we, when the hour of trial came, be 
reduced to the old familiar plan of depriving our reglnieuls of 
their best oilicers at the precise moment when they were most 
required to lead their meiiy We stated just now that for pur¬ 
poses of supply an army corps required about live hundred w'aggons 
and three hundred carts ; consequently the simultaneous mobiliza¬ 
tion would creiitn n demand for four thousand w'aggons and two 
thousand four Juindred citrts. Could wo depend upon being ablo 
to provide these ut short notice and to supply them with properly 
trained drivers P Again, a large prupurtion of the regiments forming 
the various corps are militia, some of whom would have to be trans¬ 
ported from ireluud and Scotland to the iSouth or East of 
England. Can we depend upon being always able to muster and 
transport tlieiii ? In fact, the more closely the whole scheme 
is examined, the more points and diliiculties of this nature are 
suggested, tbb only true solution being actual mobilization of a 
corps. If the Volunteers of the neighbouring district could bo 
induced to join in the operation so much the better^ although it 
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nwy be Buspected that durinj? our first attempt we should find story is the true one, and that St Potex^a wta bi^t in a delate 
quite ns much as we cun do to muster and supply the corps and thorny blet, before parishes existedi and while Bt. Jamesa 
proper. The expense, no doubt, would be considerable; hut surely Park was in the bed of a tidal estuary, As the Abbey attaimd 
anythin}^ is preferable to the linppy-g»)-lucky system of leavinii^ a importance, and as the adjoining lands were drained, a popidation 
most complicafed, delicate, and diificult operation, on the successful dependent on the monks for ghostly, and perhaps also^ mateiia]^ 
performance of wliioh our national existence may one day depend, comforts would gradually gather round it; and when kings oanto 
unrehearsed and unj)i’acti«oil until it is too late. As the jiiobilizu- to worship in the chiircli, and ritual observances inereai^, 'tils 
tion scheme stands at present it is a delusion, and some day may monks would naturally be impatient of the presence of crowds 
prove a dangerous suare. of the poorer laity. Perhaps a chapel of St, Margaret, fonn^ 

iug at first part of the Abbey church itself, was asn^ed to 
! them for separate worship; perhaps as the congregation increased 
I it was removed from the interior to the exterior of the mother 
PROPUSED CHANriES AT WESTMINSTER. 1 building. It is easy to conjecture. We have examples of both 

.. . , I at hand. At Bt. Alban’s the parish church of St. 

rpiIEUE IS an old story oi a child winch often comes into the Andrew stood in the north side of the Abbey church, just as St. 

X mind when “ improveineuts ” are tliieatouod. Mnmrua, they Margaret’s stands by St. Peter’s. The- two magnificent churches 
ore always building Loudon—will it never bo liuisbodr’ was tho which stand in the same churchyard at Coventry were once the 
childish remark. Moro than quarter of a century ago, in the first adjunct of a still more stately cathedral. Old St. Paul’s, too, had 
nuniler of tho Saturday lUvivw, a question not yet decided was once its satellite. At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, on the other hand, 
discussed as to tho improvements and alterations then proposed at [ the parishioners had a portion of tho ccmventiisl church assigned 
Westminster. Cur concern on that occasion was partly with the , to them. Itut on this head we have spoken aiifliciently in tvriting 
new Palace of I’arliament; and partly with the parish church of : „p„„ the Arundel Church case. We very early find the parish of 
St. Margaret. Both qucatioiis are again helore the public, uiid , bt.Margaretconterminous with the manor of the Abbey, and have it 
considering our boasted nnpinveinent m mailers of tnsle, and tho defined us extending fi-otu the walls of London to the boundaries of 
artistic ittlluenijes ol South JvenMugton, now, we are ns-^uivd, so i (jlmlsea, and from what is now Oxford Street to the Thames. St 
widely distributed, it is siniiigc to liud the same old arguments j Alargarefs parish has greatly shrunk since the tenth century, 
used tor the same deslruclivi^ propijsals. Jii 1S55 the feoiUh side of | though it has still a population about five times as great as that 
Bridge btroet was Hlill Blandiiig; and on tho weoLcrn laco ol tho 1 (d'Jjoiidon. Perhaps the first encroachment was made when tho 
Cluck Tower was a uriclied-up iirchv'ay. bir Cliarles Barry Lad i citizens took in the ward of Farringdon Without and Fleet Street, 
mi^o a design for tho ct»mplei.ion of New Palace Yard, and from ; and the church of St. Bride was built; perhaps it was much earlier 
a row ex^ul along the ( when St. Clement DancB became a village between the Abbey 

line of Bridge Street to 11 luaguiiTmit h fia »’jj t 'l< fiL |.gar(ltuiB and the Fleet river. The Dean and Chapter still appoint 

existed except on paper, hrom this corner gateway, ivith its side 1 to ft®® the 

turrets and its high pilchi'J root', another line of building was to hoginning. Many parislius, as St. Martin's before the Reforma- 
mask the Daw' Com ls, and complete New Palace Vnrd; which tion, and in tho last century St. George’s, St. James’s, not to- 
would then iinve been very nearly of tho bsiine dimousioiiH us when name others, have been carved out of St. Margaret’s; and 
it was sketched by Hollar iu a well-known print, llollars view the erection by Henry V'Hl. of Whitehall into a separate royal 
shows a hell-tower facing the entnincis of tho Hull, and a gateway manor within the ancient manor of the abbot, cut him off 
of very modemto size at the corner looking on St. Margaret s. The iroiii the river at Westminster, as ho had already been cut 
fault.of the new design, ns wo thou pointed out, lay, not iu its arclii- oil' hy the Savoy lower down. But St. Margaret’s still com- 
tectural features, which were in every way commendable, but in tho jwises the greater part of Hyde Park and Ivensington Gardens, 
ftbsenceof any aBsignmont of the proposed buildings to a deiiiiite use. and Kensington, Biickiughaiu, and St. James’s Palaces. The 
No doubt only too many Hiieh lusbigumeiits might have been made. Palaco of Parliament is, wo believe, reckoned in tho parish, 
Too many of the public ollices wore tlien almost lioiuelei?s. But though it might possibly bo shown to belong to Whitehall—that 
tlio scheme became dormant, and after eomo years,ns if to .signalize iy, jf Whitehall in considered a separate parish, or ri||her pre- 
its virtual ubaudoumeut, th*i brickwork and tin* nrclnNay were cinct. Tlio arbitrary legislation of tho Tudors and the apathy 
obliterated,uud the (JlockTower was eompleted. The row^ ol houses of tho lust century leave many such questions in doubt; but, as is 
on the south side of Bridge Street mean while had been removed, well known, tho ehurcli of Bt. Margaret has often been visited ilt 
and tlie presen railing and gjilo made on the site of Bir Charles sUitu by the! louse of Commons, and is supposed to be peculiarly 
Ihury’s proposed archw'liy. 'I'ho buildings on the iioi Lli side of dependent for repairs upon tlie liberality of that august body. 

Bridge Btreet have, e.\cept a ooiqile of h. niMis at I ho comer, The removal of the-kaw Cmirts building from the eastern side 

been renewed in a style which, tiumgh it does not exactly of Westminster Hall may or may not be an improvement, according 

harmonize with tlie Palace, is not wholly incongruous. Tho to tho way in which its details are curried out. It may or may noth© 
ground opposite the west side of the Palace hiis been cleared possible to expose in all its simplicity the great length of Richard’s 
and laid out as a garden ; and now that tlie New Jjaw hail, with its row of windows. Yet it would group well with 
Courts at Temple Bar are nearing completion, tho removal of St. Margaret’s; and, by its comparatively plain outline, afford an 
the old buildings which hide Westminster Hall is suggesiod. In uxcolleuL foil to the redundant ornamentation of the Palace beyond, 
all these plans and scliemus iSl. JMiirgarot’s Churcii has ]i]ayod I \\'Ji(*n Sir John Soane made tho di'signs—still extant—for Gothic 
a conspicuous pari. One proposal, twenty-live years ago, was I courts and a new (lotliic entrance to tho House of Lords — which 
to remove it to Totliiil Fields; another to make it the wing . in his day stood nearly where Marochetti's unhappy statue of 
of the Palace parallel ivitli Bridge >Strect. We advocated iis | Richard I. is now—ho did but anticipate the general verdict of our 
retention on its ancient site, both on aruhfcological and artistic ! day that Gothic is the proper style for Westminster. His designs 
grounds, mniut.*iiuiijg that whore it is, it aiibrds a measure for the were only carried out as far as the corner of Now Palace Yard, where 
adjoining Abbey, that it need not noci'ssniily be lolt^hi so ugly a lie had already a polygonal turret to guide his eye. The rest of the 
condition, and that to remove it would be to sweep away a vast J,iiw Courts w'eru us we now sen them, a simple, dignified, and 
body of interesting. IiisLoricnl associations. Wo were able to not unhundsonio row of buildings, in a stylo which, however good 
adduce the opinion of an imthurity so eminent as .M. \'iollot-]e- it may be iu itself, is singularly out uf place opposite Henry VIl.’a< 
Due iu support of our views, and since tiiuu Sir Gilbert Scott Chapel. Some classical buildings might have grouped well 
spoke out in the s'lme sense, It is disheartening after all these with Westminster Hall and ilie churches, and have added the 
years to hear the old arguments repealed, and to find that picLuresqueuess uf incongruity to the whole view. But the pre¬ 
people who pretend to taste, and who are w'illiug to see their sent Courts have no such charm, and probably no one will ever 
o]piuions in print, do not scruple to advocate the (h'stniciiou of so regret their removal. Sir John Soane deserves credit for some 
interesting and so useful a hnilding. It is evideut, iiowever, that improvements in the Hall. Ho faced it internallv with ashlar, and 
no such idea has entered the heads of tho.se most concerned with made fairly widl-designed Gothic entrances to the Oourts. Some 
Bt. Margaret's, and the pro)iosal now before the public, that the hideo'is buildings within the Hall at the southern end w^ re- 
churchyard should be improved, may be looked upon as a sigu that ; moved, and a very serious piece of work was, at tho same time or 
for the prosout, uL least, no scheme for the removal of the church ; soon after, carried out. This was the re-carving of the marvelloiu 
is likely to be entertained. For their support, and for the con- 1 frieze. Few people could imagine that tho eighty-four representa- 
fiision of the Vandals who dtsire to make capital for their dustruc- - tions, so infinite in their variety, of the badges and crest of King 
tive schemes out of Dean Btanley's memory, we may furlhcr re- ! Iticbard, are only imitations about fifty years old. In all pro- 
luiud the men of ihoso latter days that the 7*//<f.'s of July . 30 , iS63, i bability some interesting architectural features of the western 
contained a lettm* Ironi the Dean prolesling against the deiuoliiiou side of the exterior may be brought to light when the oourts of 
of Bt. Margaret's Church. It is to be Imped, however, Liiat the justice are pulled away. A Norman window similar to that- 
auiborities will be careful in the zeal of their gardening prejecls taken down or covered up, on the other side, majr come to light, 
to preserve intui:t the lombstones which hear inscnpti(iii.s, and Bo far as we can make out by Billing's plan in Britton apd 
that they will, Ldyre viti.'Oiig any of them, cause a caieiul map of Brayley’s book, a row of flying buttresses exists on the western, 
the ground to be made, so that the exact site of any grave now side. They Would certainly form a very fine feature in the nelv 
existing mav liereulior bo identified. Tho additional precaution view. 

which wc hear in I'onteinplation would ahm be very desirable, It is not quite clear what are the improvements intended in St. / 
of inscribing a transcript, jf not of the whole of each inscription, < Margaret’s churchyard. The railings between it and the Abh^ f 
at least of its naim-.'., dales, and on, upon some portion of the i precincts might well be remnved or greatly lowered. A broad \ 
fabric of Bt. Alaigarct's fJlmrcli. gravel walk to the entrance of tho north transept, with its new ’ 

Tho origin of Bt. Miugavet'a Obiirch is a story of times so archways, would have a handsome and imposing effect, although, 
remote that wo can nov» r now Lope to see it fully told. ^ A tlieoi-v remembering the hideous havoc which London carbon mairaa 
■ might 1» put forward and airoii^iy supported that St. Mai*garet’s with evergreens, we cannot recommend what under other obf- 
•axisted before the Abbey, iiut it is more likely that the received cumstauces would be so csIqj^uoaB— namely, its being bevdeM 
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wllli A fow of ojmnswB; but Lombardy TOpIan might take their 
jiikHse* The two Strand c^urohyards ahow bow w^l other Tarieties 
•of that tree ean stand the air of London. It is to be hoiMBd 
4 hB railway past Henry Yll.’s Ohml—the shortest line of mlway 
in the worlcU-^may be removed. If trees ore to be planted they 
must not be allowed to obscure the Tiew. As to the tower of St. 
Jdargaret’s somethingf we trust, will bo done to redeem it from its 
fresmt condition. The most ardent disciple of the new semi- 
•clasucal school cannot wish its abnormal ugliness retained. To 
4 ouoh Wren^s western Abbey towers would be altogothor a mis¬ 
take ; bat the tower of St. Margaret’s is in an entirely ditlerent 
position. Much might be done to improve it without complete 
jcebttilding *, and even those who still advocate the removal or the 
parish churoh, in which Gaxton and Ealeigh are buried, would 
have little loft to say if the tower resembled on a smaller scale 
that of Magdalene College Chapel, or ovon that of an ordinary 
English country church of the better kind. 


THE HAUVEST. 

I T is impossible to porsunde the public that fine hot weather in 
the months of July and August does not necossarily ensure 
jirolific crops of corn. It appears to be still requisite to repeat 
what bos been so often said, that all that the finest wenlhor in 
those months can effect is to bring to maturity in the best condi¬ 
tion the crop whose utmost yield has been determined by the cir- 
'Cumstanoes of the preceding months of its growth. It is no doubt 
true that unfavourable comlitions of weather in July and August 
can materially diminish the yield; but the finest weather, it is 
Also obvious, cannot produce an additional stalk or grain of com, 
nor repair any damage or injury which the actual stalks or ears 
may have proviously received. Thus, while the value of sun-hcat 
in July and August is constautiy oven*ated, so, on the other hand, 
the panic which occurs when frequent rains fall and low tempe- 
'Xatures prevail in these two mouths is oftiui not justified. It is 
not considered sufliciently that there are fariulug interests apart 
from tho.8o of the corn-growers. For instance, in the pro.«?0nt 
year, it is most dillicult to form a just estimate of the con¬ 
sequences of tho untoward and unseasonable weather which set 
in at tho end of July. While it has done niiscbinf, and mis¬ 
chief which is irreparable, to tho corn crops, yet it is an 
incalcnlablo gain that the country has been saved from the 
threaten!^ drtJught, that tho pastures and grasses, 'which wore 
dried up mid brown, are now clad in rich green, and yielding abun¬ 
dant food, and that the root crops, w'hich n.s to some descriptions 
threatened total failure, have made a very vigorous growth; so 
that, if the country bo now blessed with a few weeks of fine 
dry weather, it may oven yet lie found that tho damage done 
by tho late rains to the corn will have hoiui balanced by tlioir good 
effects on the grass and root crops. .For it muiit be remem¬ 
bered that, as to quantity of ucn.'s, tho grazing intere.sts far out¬ 
weigh those of tho ctorn-growors, Tho returns show that the.ro 
are in the United Kingdom under corn of all sorts little more 
than loj miUioDS of acres; while there are under roots and 
green crops and in peminnent pasture nearly 37 millions of 
acres. It is true that Ireland, which contributes hoavilv to tho 
latter total, cannot, as a rule, have too much sunshine; but oven 
in tho Green Isle wo have read this year of pastures that wore as 
dry and hard ns a turnpike road. In Great IIritain grasses and 
pastures constitute six-tenths of all the hind under cultivation. 

Our most important croj) by far in acreage is our grass crop. Lot 
118 then, in the first place, inquire what its produce has been. The 
reply that is to he found in all the reports is that a very small 
crop of hay of excellent quality has been secured at a proportion¬ 
ately small outlay on tho labour employed in making and gathering 
it. There have boon none of the deplorable losses that have been 
common in late years, by reason of the crop having been spoiled 
while lying cut, or even by lieiiig bodily carried awuv by floods. 
But the really important gain on tho grass lands is to bo found in 
the fact that the pastures are recovering from tho disastrous 
effects of the very wot summer of 1879. That )'ORr appeared to 
alter the character of tho herbage. Tho persistouco of wet en¬ 
couraged the growth of the poor, hard, rank water-grasses, wdiich 
obtained possession of tho soil, to tho exclusion of tho grasses 
which are valuable for feeding. Tho growth of these coarse 
graascB was the cause of uncounted loss to graziers ; and it is one 
of the hopeful elements of .tho futuro lliat farmers have boon able 
to eradicate the useless grasses, or have seen them disappear, 
and that their pastures are reverting to the more profitable herbago. 
Before the advent of tho rain it was onco more observed, aa it has 
been in former hot summers, that, even on the apparently brown 
and diied-up fields, stock liav <5 unexpectedly thriven when they 
have been plentifully supplied with water. This year will he 
counted a good one by the dairy and grazing farmers, the more so 
aa their harde and fiocks have been more free from the ravages of 
disease, and that there is now an assured and excellent growth of 
green crops to carry them over the autumn months. 

\ It is, ho we/er, doubtful, j udging from the figures of the recently 
) issued “ Summary of Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 
1881.” whether farmers possosa a autliciont stock of animals to 
avail themselves of this abundant produce. The number of cattle 
fthows little variation from tho two previous years. It approaches 
^milUoM. It was only in the years 1874 and 1875 that this 
nuniher was exceeded. In 1877 t^® total was low than that of 


1881 hy 300,000. It is to he hoped and expeeted that suhstantial 
increase in numhers may be seen in future returns, if the farmers 
can once obtain confidence that they may rely on immunity firom 
the cattle dueases which ha'vo caused them such heavy lossaa. 
The diminution in the number of sheep is, however, very marked, 
and affords an index of the extent of the ravages of the ^ fluke,” 
which in some cases enurely destroyed, and m others seriously 
diminished, our flocks in 1879 1S80. Tho number of sheep 

returned in 1881 is 24^ millions, against about 26^ millions in 

1880, and about 28 millions in 1879. There is a decrease of 
77 per cent, os compared with 1880, and of 127 per cent, os 
compared with 1879. In 1874 the country poBscBsod 30^^ mil¬ 
lions of sheep, so that our stock of those animals now k less 
by 20 ner cent, than it was in that year. These figures suflice 
to explain tho high relative price of mutton. Not the least 
important gain of the dry summer and spring has been the 
general re-establishment of the soundness of 4 ur flocks, and 
it is greatly to ho desired that our farmers should as rapidly 
as may he reconstitute their breeding flocks on tho scale 
of seven years ago. The knowledge of the short numbers dis¬ 
closed by the returns should stimulate their efforts in this 
direction, and the prospect of abundant keep during the autumn 
and winter is always apoworful induceihont to maintain the flock 
at the highest piten. It is deplorable to observe that the crop of 
lambs has been less hy a mulion than it was in 1880, and a 
million and a half less than that of 1879. I^nhappily, many a 
flockmaaler, who would gladly enlarge his breeding flock either by 
pnrcliaao or by retention of tho owes he baa bred, is unable to do 
so by want of moans, the losses of ahee})-faTinoTs having been so 
sorious as to reduce their capital to an insufllcient sum. In the 
interest of tho consumer as well as of farmers every •effort shoald 
be made to increase the annual produce of sheep. It is note¬ 
worthy that tho country had last year (the returns for this year 
have not yet been issued) upwards of 2 millions of acres moro 
under grass than it had ton years ago, and 1 ^ million of acres 
more than iu 1874; yet we possessed in that year 2CX>,ocx> ihore 
cattle, and nearly 6,000,000 moro slieep than exist in this year 

1881. It is clear that our pastoral wealth, as well as our pastoral 
revenue, has most seriously decreased. We have devoted moro 
land to this branch of farming, yet the stock remaining on this larger 
area of land is 1 (ihh than it was on tin* smaller urea, and the annual 
produce of moat from it is less. It has been thought that the 
uiiremunorative results of corn-growing had inci'oased our pro¬ 
duction of meat, but the figures we have quoted show that tho 
suppo-sition is not well founded. 

The delay that has been caused hy the wet weather in gathering 
the corn harvest makes it ovon now impossible to arrive at any 
correct ostiinate of the result either in quantity or in quality, it 
is, however, certain that the crop of wheat has been much 
overrated, and that the yield per acre of this grain is again 
bc'low an average. The series of bad crops has been so lung 
that it has disturbed the old standard of what was known as 
an “ average ” crop, which, however, is still probably referred 
to fur comparison by authorities. It was the consideration of 
the very general expression of opinion, during July that our 
wheat-lands wore destined to yield large crops wliieU indu(;ed 
the reflection that hot -cv'eatlier in July cannot make a crop 
of com unless th«i materials for it already exist. There was 
never, iu fact, this year, in tho vii'W of sober observers, the 
prouiii'e (3f a huge yield of wheat. The plant wiw delcctivo; it 
was thin, because it liad been injured by exposure to tho severe 
frosts of wintor witlumt any covering of snow, which, it will bo 
remembered, was swept ofl‘ tho great«*j' ])art of the surface of the 
fields by (he violent wind.s. When it is considered that the roots 
of wheat descend to a cermin depth in the soil, and that the crust 
nr surface of lh(i soil is lifted and depressed by the iilternfttiona of 
frost and thaw, it is obvious that tlie roots of tlio plant must ho 
injured, if not broken, by tho movement which occurs. 1‘robahly 
it was for this reason that the plant did not develop. All that 
weather could do for the cit)p after the iujurica it had sus¬ 
tained in the winter was achieved up to the end of July, when 
a sudden and great fall of temperature oc«!iirrod. It was noticed 
shortly after this that rust and mildew showed tlieuiacdvea, with 
the ellbct of reducing the quantity of the crop, especially of tho 
late wheals, to a very 8eri»)us, but as yet unknown, extent. On 
thin hot lauds promaturo ripening had occurred ditriug the intense 
heat. In this year generous treatuiont of the soil has been remu¬ 
nerative. The deep and woll-mamired limds give the htisi quanti¬ 
tative results. Very little wheat hu.s yet been threshed, and, where 
it has been, the yield has been disappointing and unsalisfaetOTy. It 
is safe to say that the result in quantity is below tho old standard 
of an average crop, but how much below it m too early to pro¬ 
nounce. As to the quality and condition, so great has been the 
damage done during the last fortniglit of August that, it would 
he mere speculation to put forward an ojiinion. It may he stated 
of a few samples threshed before the rain set in, that they were of 
great excellence. But tho recent weather has done incalculable 
mischief to the quality of the grain. There has boeu very general 
sprouting, and, instead of being garnered in hard condition, the 
hulk of tho crop will be soft, even if not sprouted, and must bo 
kept in rick for a cousiderablo time, instoad of being available for 
consumption immediately. The recent rapid advance in thu price 
of wheat has been caused by the growing conviction that the jtur- 
tion of oflt own crop which is lit for human food cannot bo 
brought to market in consumable condition for a lojjg time to 
come^ added to the anuouncoment that it bos been the turn ef 
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tile United States to have an indifferent crop, and that according 
. to various estimates the exporting power of that country will be 
from eight to fifteen millions of quhrters of wheat less than in the 
last cereal year. The occurrence of the advance before any of the 
home crop had been sold will cause the curious result, if the 
weather should now become fine, any of the crop can be 
secured in mnrkoiuhle eondition, that farmers will ontain for 
wheat of defective quality more than they would have been paid 
for the crop if it bad been in excellent condition. But the crisis 
is most eerious, and a renewal of bad weather will unfit the whole 
of our crop of wheat for bread-making, and our barleys for brewing, 
and will complete the ruin of our corn farmers. France has been 
much disappointed in the quantity of her crop, tboiigh the 
quality is good, and will compete keenly with us for the diminished 
surplus of Ara(‘rica. Itussia will be able to send us large supplies, 
as there is, after a series of lean years, once more a good crop in 
most of ilie important didtricts of that territory. It is certain that 
tbe price of wheat will be at a much higher level for the year 
than wo have been accustomed to of late. Potatoes, which pro¬ 
mised groat, oxceilenee, have been attacked by disease, and the ripe 
‘tubers have begun to sprout, so that tlio value of this crop is 
wofiilly diiniuisiicd. liqrley, which promised to be the best cn)p 
<if the year, is much damaged, and in great jeopardy. Some has 
grown out, much is stained, and scarcely any has been or will bo 
garnered in good condition. Oats will give bad results. It is 
certain that noth bread and moat will be dear for the next twelve 
months. 


• MODEKN INDIAN MAGIC. 

rpiIIE old motto e.v Onenif Lux will have to be revised so far as 
-L its metiqihorical application goes. If we have in former days 
received the gcrm.s of religion, science, and learning from the East, 
we have repaid the obligation over and over again ; for it now owes 
to us, among other jnestilnable blesBing.s of modern civilization, 
railways, telegrupbe, telephones, foreign bondholders, dynamite, 
patent-leather boots, and a mora or less free press. In one par¬ 
ticular, however, it has always been generally supposed that Asia 
was able to give us a long start. Magic, mystery, and astrology 
are regarded as the specialitie.s of the Jllast; but even in these 
branches of occult science ” it appears that India does not scorn 
to take a lesson from occidental professors. We had lately occa¬ 
sion to notice a publioatioii entitled The OcoUt Worlds in which 
we pointed out that the sages and seers of inotlern India had 
adopted the methods, and even the idiomatic peculiarities, of New 
Yorlv spiritual circles. We have since received from Bombay a copy 
of The 'fheusephiitf, a periodical “ devoted to Oriental Philosophy, 
Art, Liternturo, and, ‘ Occultism,* embracing Mesmerism, fcJpirit- 
ualism, and other secret sciences.” Wo are indebted for this pre¬ 
cious publicat’um to a scion of Hindu aristocracy, “one of the 
grandsons of the ‘ historic* Guugadhuv Shastri, whose assassination 
111 1815 led, according to Thornton and others, to the downlall of 
ihe Mnhratta l^mpire.” • This illustrious personage takes the liberty 
of forwarding us a “Copy of a monthly magazino which contains 
n contribution from my humble pen called ‘ Materials for a Discus¬ 
sion of the Merits of the Hindu and English Astrology,’ corrected 
here and tliere in consonance with the original in manuscript. I 
hope the present iniule by me now will be as leniently dealt with 
Its my other gift, acknowledged in the issue of your magazine for 
November 1st, 1879.'* 

The Theosupliical Society, of which the paper in question is the 
organs was founded by a Mine. Blavatsky and Colonpl Olcolt; the 
first is describ'd as a llus-sian by birth, though the name sounds 
rather Polish, and the other is said to be an Aiiioricau born and 
bred. We know that it is a weakness of our Transatlantic 
brethren to bestow brevet rank rather for personal peculiarities 
than professional services. Thus R«;tired grocer may be addressed 
ns “ tJedge ” if he have a learned appearance and judicial conver¬ 
sation ; while an experienced magistrate, if he chance to hold 
himself erect and wear a close-buttoned coat, is certain to bo 
dubbed “ Qineral.” Whether Colonel II. S. 01 cott*s ^ title was 
earned in the War of Secession or at the bar of a drinking saloon 
we are unable to say, but it is quite apparent from the Coloners 
communications that be belongs to the “ spirit medium ’’fraternity, 
and is, therefore, presumably one of the class with whom the 

K lico courts have hacU frequeutly to deal. The old Act of 
irliament which makes p*irsons who practise “ palmistry ” and 
sorcery amenable to the law as rogues and vagabonds would seem 
to have been framed with a special view to the repression of gipsy I 
fortune-tellers and the like. A little extension of its powers 
would he useful in this country, and apparently in India too. j 
Mme. Blavntsky's chief claim to renown is the invention of a 
eertalp Indian mystic brotherhood, who have inherited the wisdom 
of the ages, and who express themselves in choice American, aud, 
though invisible, spend their leisure in producing raps, fiowers, 
and toa-cups, after the approved manner of the disembodied 
spirits of modern American necromancy. 

The natural impulse is to laugh at such folly; but when two 
uuscrupuloiis adventurers not only try to pass ott' upon our Indian 
iellow-subjects ridiculous balderdash as the learning of the West, 
bat pander to disaffection by openly attacking Ohrist^ity and its 
professors, it is time to consider whether the salutary^ules which 
regulate the vernacular press in India may not be so far extended 
as to impose some limits on tbie propaganda of the gospel of tom* 


foolery. The TkeoeoMt is full of irauelationi flmm the worka of 
ancient ** theniBists,’* of ^ spirit coomiunicatioiis,* and of blatant 
nonsense of all kinds, flavoured with the pseudo-seienee and 
second-hand archmolo^ which distinguish ** trance leetuxea” 
and the utterances of "materialised spirits.* Our old friend 
Zadkiel, too, has a good word said for nim, our eorrespondent^a 
article dealing seriously with a comparison of the merits of Hindu 
and European astrology. " Omne inotum pro msgoifico * is a. 
trite ada^; and we dare say that lul this rubbish presents itself 
to the Hindu mind as serious Western lore, just as average* 
European seems to imagine that Persian literature consists of a 
few love songs of an exaggerated hyperbolical style, and that' 
the religion of Hindus and Buddhists is an unreasoning won* 
ship of stocks and stones. “ The grandson of the historic Gun- 
gndhur Shnstri,’* the admirer of Zadkiel’s astrology, is not, we- 
hope, a typical representative of the native educated Indian; but 
the effect of the American-Tndian Society to which he belongs, 
and in whoso journal he publishes his astrological twaddle, can 
hardly exert a wholesome influence upon his compatriots. 

Quo of the pot theories of The Theoeoohist appears to be the preva¬ 
lence of crime amongst tlie Ohristinn clergy, and in order to sup¬ 
port this thesis the editor has ransacked the polim and law 
reports for various unsavoury scandals and isolated instances of 
those “ black sheep ’* whose presence in every fold is proverbial. 
An advertisement of some Unanswerable Anti-Christian Tracts, 
by Mr. Charles Bradlaugb,” also shows the tone and sources of 
inspiration of this curious publication. 

Works on magic are apt to be disappointing; M. Lonormant’s- , 
" Chaldean Magic,” for example, instead of being, as one might 
be led to exp^t, a treatise on the art of raising demons and 
inliuoDcing the powers of nature, is nothing more than a serios 
of invocations to Assyrian deities and prayers for the preven¬ 
tion of disease. The learning of the Magi, in fact, seems, 
after all, to have been a rather " one-hone affair.” A more- 
recent writer on the black art, Eliphas Levi, does indeed givo- 
ennio recipes for calling up the foul fiend; but the ingredi¬ 
ents ho mentions as necessaiy, including portions of a ohiKI 
murdered under atrocious circumstances, are, as he says, ossrs 
tlifficilee h procure*', M. Eliphas Levi is, by the way, repre- 
Bcnted in the number of The Theoaophiet which is before ua by an 
authoritative description of "a suicide's after state.” This docu¬ 
ment fulls far short of the treatment of the same subject by a 
well-known member of tho Norfolk Circuit Bar, who, addressing 
a jury for ihe prosecution of a person charged with attempteit 
Buicido, explained that by the law of PJngland suicidSkwas self- 
murder. “ Indeed, gentlemen,” ho continued, 'Hiad tho 
irisoner succeeded in his wicked attempt, he might now 
lavo been arraigned before you on tho capital charge.” It' 
our American thoosophists would content thomselvos with in¬ 
troducing into India the improved methods of magical scienco* 
which Poussin, Robert Iloudin, Connus, Dbblor, and the rest of 
tho European conjuring fraternity have invented, they would at 
least have contributed something to tho entertainment of their less- 
enlightened fellow-men. But, as it is, a clumsy attempt has 
been made to spread the false and pernicious doctrioos of 
“ Spiritualism ” among tho too impressionable inhabitants of India, 
and to bolster up the hilderdash with pseudo-Oriental learning, 
which will not ^ar for one moment the test of scholarly criticUiu. 
Thu more legitiiiiate kind of Indian magic is usually much over¬ 
rated. I'he “ mango trick,” for instance, os deacrilied by Anglo* 
Indian travellers, has been always recognized as the most perfect 
achievement of the conjuror's art. A “native” will enter the- 
“ compound ’* of an P^urupcnii official, and upon the gravel-covered 
ground will produce from under a miniature tent a mango plant, im 
Its various stages of development from seed to fruit. The<** basket 
trick” is equally famous, and many eye-witnesses have testiffod. 
how a girl or small boy has been covered with a bosket, from, 
which, when the performer has savagely run a sword into it, blood 
copiously Hows; the bosket is then kicked over, and found to bo^ 
empty, while the supposed murdered infant immediately appears- 
from behind the spectators, and hands round the Hindu equivalent 
for the hat. Thu snake-charmers are also a renowned body 
of men, and many are the weird tales told of their skill in 
luring cobras from their boles by the power of music, and of 
handling the deadly reptiles with impunitv. More recent in¬ 
vestigations by experts have proved these tricks to be of tho most 
ordinary kind. The European conjuror looks with envy on tho 
convenient but primitive costume of a loin-cloth which hia- 
Oriental confrere wears, and sighs at the thought of the more 
limited capacities of his own dres^uit for the accommodation of 
botanical spcciiuens. The Indian ma^pcian, on the other hand, 
would bo only too glad to possess the improved basket of Ooloiiel 
Stodnre and his successors. As for the snake-charming, the fact 
that the last troupe of Indian magicians who visited this countnjr 
took their thmatophidia to the Zoological Gardens in Begenta 
Park to get the fangs of their serpents extracted throws eom^ 
light upon that bmneh of science. It is, nevertheless, true that 
snakes are peculiarly susceptible to music, and a half-witted 
countryman in Devonshire was some years back severely injured./ 
by an adder who had danced out of a wood too readily to thw 
music of the yokel's inviting flute. Man is naturally prons to 
superstition, and in his earlier stasis of culture will invent the 
strangest theories to account for the phenomena which he seea 
around him.' From this point of view the most childish Mefa 
aud grossest superstitions are interesting subjacts of investigationa 
when they are known to be " popular ”-^that la, to be thegenuiuo 
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ovtcoM of « fwojl^’s intelloetiial growth. But popular lupeiv 
ctUiona which are iiiTciited aod fostmd by impostora and adren- 
toeiB for firaudulent ends are vexv different matten. So mnoh of 
we old leaven of superstition is left in us that any new doctrine, 
howoTw prejposterous it may be, is sure to find adherents; and 
even ^entine men, in their keen search after truth, are willing to 
mvestigate the ** experiments ” of the most impudent charlatans. 
The spread of education, however, and the cona^uent advance of 
popular common sense, is a sufficient antidote to this in European 
countries; but wC shall be grievously neglecting our duty if wo 
allow such trash to be circulated in India under the name of 
science aod theosophy.” v 


THE NATIONAL LAND LEAGUE. 

O N Monday lost the National Land League of Great Britain 
met for the first time in Oonvention at Newcoatlo-on-Tyne. 
Like most things of Irish origin, the Oonvention and the League 
Mpear to be very oddly named. The National Laud League ^ of 
Great Britain might bo supposed to have something to do with 
the land of Great Britain, and with British Nationalists. Ap< 
parently, however, it has nothing at all to do with them. The 
National Land League of Great Britaiu is an elaborate arrange¬ 
ment for drawing subscriptions from England and IScotlaud, and 
paying them over to Ireland; at least, such is the inference to be 
drawn from the statements made at the meeting. All that Great 
Britain has to do is to pay, to admire, and^ perhaps at some date 
more or less distant to imitate, but the imitation is postponed. 
The bright particular star of the Oonvention was to have been Mr. 
Parnell, but Mr. Paruell has fouud the occupation of devising fresh 
^ithets of the substautive-adjoctive kind fur Mr. Forster and Sir 
‘William Harcourt too ngrooable and too popular in Ireland to 
abandon it. A pale refiecliou of the great man, thercrore, shone in 
the choir of the Couvuutiuu—Mr. Justin McCarthy being once 
moredriven by a hard-fate to quit the pleasant paths of novel-writing 
and easy history and to play the patriot. Tho League, indeed, 
had a speaker on its side and in its presence w^ho is a speaker of a 
calibre very difi'oront from Mr. Juulm IMcOaithy^s. That agrcoablo 
historian, whose chief pulitical function is in some mysterious 
manner to ** draw ” the present Prime Minister whenever ho 
speaks in Parliament, declined to interpose between the audience 
and a great orator. The great orator, Mr. Joseph Co wen, spoke, 
and it may bo suspected that the Irish part of his audience were 
rather disappointed with him. Mr. Cowen’s sentiments, indeed, 
wero4fil that could be desired, but they were expressed in language 
scarcely sufficiently peppered to please the hearers who hang upon 
the lips of Mr. Ilealy, Mr. Sexton, and Miss Anna Parnell. There 
was nothing about the wolf-dog of Irish vengeance *, holy dynamite 
was spoken of rather with apuiugetic disapproval than with any¬ 
thing else; and Mr. Forster was argued with instead of having sub¬ 
stantives tacked to his name, tin-kcttlc-and-dog fashion. If wo 
may venture to attempt an cxercitation in the inimitable stylo of 
Irish patriotism, it may bo suggested that many a listening Irishman 
must have gone away sighing to find that the brightest jewel in 
the garland of the smoky North hnd been emasculated hy the 
poisonous contact of the oi!eto and bestial Parliament of iA'est- 
minster. However, tliero was balm in the Tyneside Gilead. Mr. 
Hoaly was there, and Mr. Barry and Hr. Cummins—all tall men 
of their tongues and mosters of metaphor. Tho easy transition, in 
especial, in which Mr. Ilealy remarked that the church bells were 
ringing, and that they—it is not clear whetlior tho htdls or the 
ringers were meant—would pull dowu landlordism, must have 
been a welcome relish to the Irish palate after the tamer and more 
consecutive rhetoric of Mr. Coweu. The oratory, like the whisky, 
whKffi an Irishman loves is of the torchlight processiou order, and 
ho is not comfortable without tho heat and light ailuixlcd by that 
stylo. 

It was probably tbe depressing influence of tho laud of the 
tyrants which sobered the speakers at Newcastle. In Ireland 
itself the stream of elo(]ueace has flowed full and free. It is 
perhaps unwise in Mr. Hillon and. his friends to have established 
u custom of drinking “ Our imprisoned brothers'* in silence. A 
toast drunk in silence mu.'^t bo nearly as distasteful to an Irishman 
ns a toast druuk (os he would liimself^ say) dry-lipped. Mr. 
Billon, however, whoso stale of health-^victim of Saxon cruelty 
as ho is—seems to admit of public speaking to a surprising 
extent, took up his payable at Dublin, and succeeded in exhibiting 
himself in the light of a very practical statesman indeed. Mr. 
Billon, like all his party, dislikes the Land Bill as not going far 
enough. But, unlike some of his party, he is too much of an 
irrecondlahle to advocate acceptance—without,^ of course, any 
gradtude—and advance notwithstanding. So he is going to retiro 
&om public Bfe for a few months (voluntarily this time), and see 
what^ppens. What is to happen was candidly stated at about 
the same time by Mr. Parnell in another port of the country, in 
pumuanoe of the plan by which he is seeking to procure the return 
of Oolob^ Knox mr Tyrone. The new Liberator made some very 
outspoken statements. The League, it seems, no longer aims at 
r^udng rents; it ai^ at a^lisbing them altogether. That inti¬ 
mate acquiuntance with the intentions of the .^mighty which all 
demagogues possess enabled Mr. Parnell to inform his audience 
(not, meed, for the first time) that God made the land for the 
tenants, and not for tbe landlords. It may be observed, in passing, 
that the not unfirequent cose of a landlord who lets some of hia 


own land and renU some of another person's must introduce a 
delightful intricacy and confusion in attempts to cany out tho 
Bivuie will on this hypothesis. Mr. Parnell also, as a matter 
of course, informed his nqprers that tho Irish Constitution 
suspended; that hundreds of the best and noblest of the Irish 
race—that race may well pray to bo saved from tbe compliments ' 
of its friends—were immured in dungeons; that Mr. Forster's 
Christian name was not William, but Buckshot, &c., &0. These 
somewhat withered flowers of elo|itence, however, merely sur¬ 
rounded the very plain statement above given, and the equally 
plain statement that the people were to press on to do the 
work. Therefore, consciously or unconsciously, the Newcastle 
Convention, Mr. rarnell, and Mr. Billon have arranged a very 
neat little programme for the autumn and winter. The Nationm 
Land League of Great Britain is to collect as much money as 
possible for pressing on tho work, and to got as much sympathy 
from extreme Hadicals as may be got. Mr. I'araell is to take his 
coat off more than over. Mr. Hillon is to retire from public life 
and look on benevolently while the work is being pressed. The 
object of that work is the utter abolition and total prohibition of 
rents. All tills is quite explicit and obvious. The exact moaning 
of pressing on the work may, indeed, escape the notice of the 
incurious, aod, though the story is an old one, it may be as well 
to tell it once more. 

The policy of the Land League now consists of two separate 
lines of action—the one avowed, the other sometimes faintly dis¬ 
avowed, but none the less vigorously pursued. The avowed line 
is at first sight so suicidal that it is not very easy to understand 
it. The encouragement—but that is far too mild a word, and we 
ought rather tu say the proscription—of refusals to pay rent has 
already resulted in the transforouco of hundreds of holdings from the 
tenant to the landlord, or hisrepreseutittivo tho emergency man, and 
is daily resulting iu tho transfer of more—that is to say, scores and 
hundreds of tenants have deprived tliemselvos, and are depriving 
themselves, of the benefit of the Land Bill. Thpt BiU, it is to m 
romemberud, makes a remarkably handsomu pret^ni to tbe tenant, 
but the present is strictly conditional on the payment of such rent 
as may bo judicially fixed for the future and the conclusion of an 
arrangement with tho landlord for tho past. Both these things 
are incompatible with the present progmiumq of tho Land League. 
Tho consequence is that, as soon as the Act is set to work, scores 
and hundreds of tenants will see Lbeir neighbours, not merely in 
possession of the actual advantages conferred by it, but in many 
cases mcciviug solid sums of money as the price of thoso advan¬ 
tages. It is impossible to imagino anything moro calculated to 
ensure a feeling of oxasperulion compared to which the exaspera¬ 
tion which brought about tho agitation of last year was a mere 
trifle. Nor is it in the least likely that tho agitators themsolves 
are blind to the fact. Some of them, at least, are not fools; many 
of them are perfectly ncquaiuled witli the probable working of the 
Act and the certain working of their own precedent provocations 
to resistance. All of them know llll;ir countrymen and the 
methods which thoso country men usually take to press on any 
work that may be recommended to llieiu. It con be doubted by no 
reasonable man that the policy of refusing rent and allowing farms 
to bo sold which the Ijeaguo has lung pursued 'is only very romotoly 
a direct policy. The protest agiiin.st landlordism is nothing, the exas¬ 
peration certain to be productid is everything. Among the nume¬ 
rous demerits of the Bill tho ease with which it could be worked 
to this bad purpose was not the least, and has not been the least 
often pointed out. It is now cermiii that the Land League has 
doliberntely cho»tiii this weapon, whiitii will of course cut both 
ways, and cause luealcLdable miseiy to its deluded partisans, but 
which it may well count on for tht) purpose of renewing the 
precious seed of outrago and crime which has already brought so 
abundanl a crop. * 

Three inici-csting examples of tho,method of pressing on with 
tho work which is likely in this case to be pursued have occurred 
during the last few days. There is no need to speak of such things 
as ordinary Boycolling, or as the destruction of hundreds of acres 
of good food for man and beast either by refusal to save it or by 
positive violence. The Irish ptuisant has had tho example of con¬ 
fusion between what is and what is not his own set him in too 
high quarters for him to deserve much blame for mere crimes 
agiiiust property. But the other day there seems to have occurred 
iu a town in Ireland one of tho most remarkable incidents which 
oven Ireland has recently behold. A woman might have been seen 
pursued through tho streets by a mob of some nundreds of men, 
hustled, threatened, and iinaliy just able to reach her own house 
alive. The crime of this ofl'ender wal having dune some work for 
a Boycottee^ and this was the way in which the chivalrous sons of 
Ireland punished her. Then there was the case of the unlucky old 
man who was dragged out of bod, who had lime flung in his eyes, and 
who escaped tho moat hideous of painful deaths—his 03'eballs were 
literally burnt out when tho body was found—simply owing tu the 
fortunate accident that, as he was sufleriiig from heart disease, the 
fright killed him out of hand. Lastly, there is tho instrucftvp story of 
the tcnantiy of ISir Gcorgo Oulthurst, who committed the unpardon¬ 
able sin of making a bontiro and dancing and drinking porter round 
it in honour of their landlord's wedding, it was, of course, clear that 
men so lost to decency ought to he punished ; but the manner of the 
punishment iu a land supposed to bo under civilizod and urderlv 
government is, to say the least, remarkable. A party of men with 
blackened faces, and fully armed, surrounded the recivaiits, and 
simplyfioared a volley into them, finishing up with sticks. This 
atory ia, like the lost, almost incredible; but we have eeoo no cun- 
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tr^dMon of H, nod the softened Tenion laet pifttoed tdadte. tet 
aifelAM'one bullet found its billet, and at least four ‘Other peiaoM 
severely thrashed. The three together show what is iiheljto be 
the states of Iiulatid during the winter, when the Land Learn wUl' 
. have at its disposal, not, as it had last winter, comparative novices 
and men in actual posaession of th^r farms, but experienced' 
rioters, encouraged b^^ months of impunitv and enraged in many 
cases by expulsion, without hope of relief by the Land Bill, from 
tlieir homes. This is the war in which Englishmen and Scotch¬ 
men are invited by Mr. Oowen to help, and this is the war against 
which the Government viriil have to mako head. Their eucoess 
last year is, of course, a very encouraging omen of their success 
this year. 


THE IXJNG VACATION. 

rriHHi thanks of the Bar, at least of the working and junior 
X portion of it, were due to Mr. H. Fowler for his recent 
attempt to obtain by means of the new Judicature Act some 
modideation of the present inordinate legal holidays, notably 
of that effete institution the Long Vacation, which is now 
dragging its slow length along. On a modest proposal to 
reduce this period of more than three months* enforced laziness 
by a fortnight, Mr. Fowler was beaten by a majority of eight. 
It was, ;perhaps, too much to expect that the House of 
Oommons, which has known so uttle rest throughout the 
whole of a pretematurally protracted Session, should look with 
a favourite eye upon any proposition designed to curtail 
holidays of any sort whatever; but Mr. Fowler has obtained a 
pledge from th% Attorney-General to bring the matter before the 
proper authorities and to give his support to some arrangement 
calculated to allay the existing oissatistaction. This is something, 
and perhaps the apult may be even more satisfactory in the end 
than the abbrevntion of the Long Vacation by one abort fort¬ 
night ; hut we are unable to appreciate the ground on which Mr. 
Fowler's suggestion was presumably opposed and negatived. 
It was said that the judges had accepted oflice on certain 
terms, one of which was that they were to be entitled to certain 
specified vacations, like a housemaid who, on taking a situ¬ 
ation, stipulates for so many Sundays out, and Giat it would 
be discourteous to them to interfere with those vocations without 
first consulting their lordships. This idea appears to us as falla¬ 
cious as that of the ** original compact." Judges take oflice well 
knowing that their tonuro is subject to alteration at the hands of 
Parliameni; an^ owing to the numerous deaths among the occu¬ 
pants of the judicial bench of late years, a very large proportion of 
t he oxia ting staff of jud ^sha ve been appointed since the passing 
ortheTHSj ifedifflStUW Act, wfifeiMTO fewajs .supnosod to have 
sounded the kuell of the Long Vacation; though, like many other 
iihusoB, it has beSn long'^iu dying, and even now shows signs 
of lin^ring vitality—if, indera, a thing so deadly-livelv can 
be said to have' any vitality in it. Moreover, wo thln'k the 
greater courtesy to the judges would have bwn to presume 
them willing to undertalie any reasonable amount of extra 
work which was shown to bo necessary in the public interest. 
Mr. Warton's epigrammatic and sweeping aspersion on the 
judges, that " they came late, lunched long, tried slowly, and 
rose early," may to very clever, but it is scarcely justified by 
fact; jud^, as a rule, work very hard when they are at it, 
and it is only necessary to name Baron Huddleston to have 
an instance of a judge fulfilling his own duties and those of a 
brother judge, practically at the risk of his life. Mr. Justice 
Cave, aga|n, has not hesitated to devote six days a week to 
getting through the business which devolves upon^liim as the 
only judge in town, and Mr. «Justied Williams has shown readi¬ 
ness to come to his aid. Bo it is scarcely fair to represent the 
body of judges as stickling, like lazy journeymeu, for we smalloBt 
amount of work and the largest amount of pay. And if the judges 
are eontent to cede some portion of the seventeen weeks out of 
the fifty-two during which legal afiairs are at a standstill, to whose 
interest is it to maintain the existing period of lethar^f Not 
to the interest of the suitors, assuredly; they suffer in every 
way. Plaintiffa are kept out of their rights, defendants have 
the terrors of an action hanging over them, both sides have to 
refresh the minds of their counsel before they can rocaU the 
details of briefs oast aside for the Vocation, ana the impossibility 
of getting anythinff done w^jile the Oourts are up forces many a 
settlement in which the advantage is not always on the same side 
as the right. Then U must be the legal profession which craves ibr 
rest to this extraordinary extent. Tuere is no reason, at any rate, 
why the solicitors should do so. Solicitors are gregarious animals, 
and usually hunt in couples at least, and the members of the firm 
might perfectly well arrange to talie reasonable holidays at difie- 
rent times^o that one should be always grinding at the mill if 
grist was mriboomin^. In fact, the exigencies of family business 
preclude the possibility of solicitors ever shutting up shop alto¬ 
gether ; people will get munried and die even in the Long 
\'acation, and so the Cessation of contentious business means only 
to the solioitor a temporary falling-ofl* in bis eoruings, without 
a Gorrespouding amount of r^xation and freedom. 

But how about the Barf Doubtless the magnates of the 
profossion can earn enough in the existing sittiugs to enable 
them to contemplate with complacency and even pleasire iho 
periodical recesses which amount to a third of ^e whole year. 


But we donbl whether tMy M mia$p la lintiiilMf. 
ate absclutely eonteat wildi ihat wbicli* they have ; the tttiM 
of the eefiior who weidd stiff wish ihr a Uttu mone ratBL' ^iiia 
a tittle wiaie ixdiaeco is 'not oonfinisd to' the nkatioal 
Mon; the incomes, even of the aoknowle^id leaders of the 
arenot what they usedio be; and the aambhr of Q.O.h no#''la 
town who are always just g^g eway but never go would aee^ 
to indicate a hankering even in high quariers ibr eome alteraldbhiR 
the existing state of affiiirs. If, however, a nMHk, 1^ htk pos|tictn| 
or by reason of private means, finds hinaself ab!h to subsist 
year on two«thiras of a year's work, nobody esa eomph^ If ha 
plays for the other third of the year. He may be able to eat with¬ 
out working, but that is no reason why he should seek to take tiie 
bread out of other men's mouths. XiCnl tradition eangns the 
largest amount of the support given to the existing vaeauons to 
those members of the Biff who are making the lai^t incomes, 
and are in a position to influence the ** proper authorities *' reftored 
to by the Attorney-General, and if this suspioibn be well founded 
a state of affairs is revealed curiously akin to Boycotting'ov 
Trades-Union tactics. To the less favoured honisters, who arh 
dependent on their profession and have still their way to make ^ 
it, the frequent and lengthy times of inaction ore a sore trial OM 
hardship. It is bad enough when no courts are sitting; but In thh 
Long Vacation the drawing of pleadings, the especial perquisite of 
the junior Bar, is practically prohibited; interrogatories cannot be 
delivered, or, if they are delivered, answers to them cannot bd 
compelled; the work at judges’ chambers and in the OhMieeiy 
Division has by succesrive encroachments been cut down to tbe 
smallest possible limits, no application being entertained wbidh 
does not rail within the arbitrary definition of urgency, and tbd 
penalty of dismissal with costs being imposed on the daring in¬ 
truder who ventures to disturb the repose of the Vacation with 
anything outside that definition. Moreover, a large propor¬ 
tion of this work, though urgent, is of a purely formal nature, 
and does not necessitate tbe aid of counsd. And so—save for 
an occasional County Court summons, a little conveyancing^ or 
the very small chance of a refei'ence when there are no causes 
to be referred and no judges to refer them—there is nothing for 
the unfortunate barrister to do. Ho has even no opportunity of 
letting people know he is in town and eager for work j yet he 
must live somehow. The I.ong Vacation brinfi^ no exemption from 
tbe claims of butchers and bakers; the barrister and his family 
unhappily cannot hyheroate during its continuance; indeed, In 
the natural course of events, expenses would be increased at this 
time of year by the occurrence of the annual holiday or outing 
which the aforesaid family might have if the head of lU^ula 
earn the necessary money by staying in town. But, stay iiHowh 
os be will, there is no money to be made; the Temple ahd 
Lincoln's Inn are as deserted aky after day as the streets of tbe 
City are on Sunday; the wretched man sits gloomily in his 
chambers, like Manana in the moated grange, waiting for the 
solicitor who cometh not, uutil, like her, he is tempted to tridi 
that ho were dead, or to don his forensic wig and gownl and, 
taking the wife of his bosom and his olive-braurnies by tbe nandl 
to parade the streets and pelt the first-floor Vrindows vtith fhq 
piteous cry, ** We’ve got no work to do." 

This has been a bad year for barristers, as it has been for evexy- 
hody else, and the resources of the profession were perhaps never 
in a condition loss favourable for enabling them to tide over the 
interval between July and November. It is like starving In sight 
of plenty to see the long lists of arrears in all the courts, and 
know that they cannot be touched for three months, and aie more¬ 
over blocking the way against new work. The condition' of 
things is so anomalous that one marvels how it has been suffered 
to endure so long. Barristers and judges are not peculiarly 
constituted persons who require periods of rest never dniimt 
of by the doctor, the clergyman, or the business man. A month' 
or six weeks at a time is noliday enough to bore most peoj^e to 
distraction, and the idea of a young professional man engaged in 
a career, success in which is provorbialiy slow, being debotrea from 
making any exertions or sacrificB towards attaining that ancossa 
during a third of each year would ho ridiculous if it Were not 
aud. The best that can he said in favour of the present 
system is that it is ronderiug the interests of thd mazy subservient 
to those of the few. , ' 

If extra judges are necessary for sittings in Vacation,^ wbioh we 
do nut'altogether believe, tbe expense incurred in providing than^ 
would be amply compensated by the increased raplaity withwbi^ 
work would to disposed of; suitors would no longer .bate cause 
to grumble, and experience would soon show that, even affoWii^ 
for the absence of those lordly proctitioTOrs who might still oofi- 
sider it necessary to deprive the tribonitis of their pteseuoe during 
the off season, the Bar is competent to furnish a ^rennial kitoply 
of Isadora and juniors capable pf protooting the interests Qt theiT 
clients. ' 1 ■ * - 


THE WAB OF BATES BETWEEN THE AMEBIOAN 
BAILWAYa , 

'I'NVESTOItS in tbe shares and bonds of American xoilwayfl 
X have been surprised during the past coude 6f tnontiia by a 
heavy fall in the value of their property, lliey were leis fiVe- 
pared for this, because the prosperity of the. CouaWy ratte Jod 
them to believe that railway property, if it did not. Cotitinfil 
rise, would at least steadily maiutain its value. We saw liit 
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I diflouiaing the drain of- gfold, that tho proaperity of tho 
haa addtim bean equalled and never eurpasaed: 
tw tnaTa baa baeo an tnormoua demand in Karope for grain and 
other produce^ and that the home, hb well aa the foreign, trade ia 
moat active and moat profitable. It waa not unreaaouably ez* 
peoted, therefore, that railway earnings would have been very 
large, and, consequently, that the^ prices would have tended to 
^vance, Aa a matter of fact, railway earnings in general have 
bean steadily augmenting, and promise to augment still further; 
j^t there has l^u a falling-off m what are called the trunk lines. 
This baa been in a large meaaure due to the ** cutting of rates." 
9 be trunk lin^ are those which connect the porta on the Atlantic 
ooaat with Ohicago and tho West. They are five in number—tho 
Btdtimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
Erie, and the Qrand Trunk of Canada. To prevent suicidal com¬ 
petition, these five Oompauiee entored some years ago into what is 
called a 'Spooling " anangement, regulating the charges each was 
to mdke for conveying goods and passengers. In very active 
times, When there ia a full amount of business for all, it is, of 
course, easy to keep up tbia arrangement; but when for any reason 
the traffic falls off the arrangement ia speedily broken by one or 
other of the parties. Last winter was the most severe that 
baa been known in the United States for a very long time, and 
it waa also moat protracted. Tho consequence was thst in a great 
part of the corn-growing regions of the North-West locomotion 
was for a long time suspended. When at last the frost broke up 
and traffic was resumed, the lakes and the canals were able to enter 
into competition with the railways. I'hus the railways lost their 
u^al eprin|ir traffic, and found themselves all at once obliged to 
div^e trafiic with the canals. At the same time the water com¬ 
petition waa increased in a new direction. The improvement 
made at the mouth of the Missis^sippi by Captain Lades has per¬ 
mitted a considerable part of tho trade that formerly fioweu to 
the Atlantic seaboard to be directed dowji that river, and from 
New Orleans to Europe. This year this trade lias assumed such 
large proportions that it has begun to toll upon railway trafiic, 
since It helped to withdraw from the trunk lines u portion of tho 
traffic which would otherwise have come to them when tho frost 
broke up. Furtbermure, the extremely severe and prolonged winter 
compelled tho farmers of the great grain-growing States to use for 
fuel much of tho ludiau corn which they would in a more genial 
season have sent to the South and tho East. At all times much 
of the Indian corn grown in tho United {States is consumed at 
home, either as food for pigs and catUe or ns fuel; and during 
the late winter a greater proportion than usual was used as fuel, 
both because the severity of the winter made fires more nr^ccssary, 
and bediusQ it eaved the transport of other kinds of fuel. In 
these several ways—by the long and protracted winter, the com])o- 
tilioD of the lakes and of tho Mississippi, and the diniinutiou made in 
the stock of grain by the consumption at homo during the winter— ! 
the amount of trafiic to be conveyed by tho railways between 
Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard was decreased. The result was 
that some of the railways, more particularly those which have a 
email local trafiic, underbid their competitors, ho as to secure for 
themselves a larger share of the business going. For a whilo the 
other Companies contented themselves with complaints *, hut 
after a time they also begau to reduce their rates to the level of 
the ** cutting " lines. Mr. Finlr, the Commissioner appointed to 
regulate the rates to be charged, called a meeting of the Directors 
of the Companies and reduced the rates. No sooner had he done 
80, however, than the system of ** cutting” began again, and the 
several railways engaged in a bitterer struggle than belbro with 
one another to see which could outdo the other. Various attempts 
have been made to restore the old arrangements, hut they have 
failed^Mr. Vanderbilt, who has control of the New Xork Central, 
steadily refusing to agree to a pooling arrangement except on his 
own conditions. 

To what extent stock-jobbing operations may promote this war 
of rates we will not undertake to say but there can bo no doubt 
that, apart from such operations, there are very good reasons to 
dxpeot tho war to lost for some time longer. In the first place, 
the severe winter has greatly damaged the crops in the Nortii- 
West. As we explained last week, the United {States have been 
favoured fmr four successive years by the most abundant harvests, 
and they have still further been favoured by the demand in FCiiropo, 
owing to deficient harvests here. This year, however, it seems 
unquestionable that the United States harvest is a very 
abort one. The early eet-in of winter prevented the sowing of 
winter wheat to the full extent that was intended; and the intense 
cold, the heavy snowstorms, the long lying of the snow upon the 
ground, and the violent floods which followed, not only interfei'ed 
with the spring sowing, but seriously damaged the winter wheat. 
Tin reeult is that the present crop is shorter than any that has 
been known in the United States for some years post. estimate 
acoumtsly the extent of the deficiency is impossible, since for 
ato^-jobbing purnoees very conflicting reports have been circu¬ 
lated. A ring in New York is endeavouring to avail itself of tho 
aCtenmt upon the Fresident s life and of tho war of freights to 
I beat down prices of stocks lower than they have already fallen, 

. aind for this purpose is giving currency to the most unfavourable 
\ Moaitatfi of tM probable yield of the crops; and in nddition to this 
there h wild speculation in grain at Ohicago, and those engaged 
in thhi have an Interest in magnifying the damage that has b^n 
, done. &<tt there dan 'be dpubt that the harvest is a short 
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per cent, smaller than last year. It is to be borne in mind,, 
coarse, that tho increase in the acreage under wheat during to 
previous four years has been enormous, and that a foUing-ofT of 20 to 
25 per cent, would still leave a crop perhaps larger than,that of zfiyS. 
Still the fact remains, that the crop ia much smaller than was anti¬ 
cipated, and that, accordingly, there will not be aa much ipuin to bo 
conveyed to the seaboard os there was last year. It would alao seem 
that tho Indian corn crop in short. Indian corn is not exported to 
anything like the same extent ns wheat. A. very large proportion 
of the wheat crop is grown fur consumption abroad, but toe pro- 
purLiun uf the maize crop so grown is very small. An immense pro- 
nortiuu, however, of the crop grownin the West is consumed in the 
East and South, and there will boa faUing-oifin this traffic on the rail¬ 
ways to the East and South. As we have said before, it is impossible 
to depend upon tho estimates that are published of these cropi^ but 
a doticioiicy of 10 per cent, is probably not an exaggeration. Thus, 
with a smuler amount of grain to be carried, the railways have to « 
meet the new competiiiun of the Mississippi. Of course, the ware¬ 
housing and shipping facilities in Now Orleans aro not at albeqoal 
to those of New York. Even, therefore, if it were cheaper to send 
grain down tho Ohio or tho Missouri to the Mississippi, and iVom 
New Orleans to Liverpool, than to send it by laud from Ohicago 
to New York and thence to Liverpool, it cannot always be done. 
Still the competition of New Orleans has begun to exert an influ¬ 
ence oil the railways. It seems reasonable to expect,* then, that 
tho traffic from the West to the l^ast will bo loss than it^ has 
been for a couple of years back. But, on tho other hand, it is 
not to be lost sight of that the bad weather we are experiencing 
now in Europe will enhance the demand for American grain. And 
the surplus from post abundant harvests must still be large. 

Bui tho main reason why we expect tho war of rates will pon- 
iiiiuo is Mr, Vanderbilt s determination nut to enthr into a com¬ 
promise upon tho old coudjiions with tho other trunk lines, to 
which tlie New York Central ia superior in every respect. The 
line runs through tho only natural opening in the Alegbaimy 
Mountains, and conaoqiioiitly the grading is very slight everywhere 
botwecii New York and Chicago. The Now York Central is, 
therefore, able to work iit ti lower cost than any of its competitors. 
It has, moreover, two .sots of lines each way, and is thus in a 
position to run a passenger and a goods train side by side both 
ways at once. I'ractieally, therefore, its earning capacity is fully 
double, or rather more than double, that of any uf its competitoj^ 
In addition, it has an enormous local. traflie, it has a splendid 
terminal posilion in Now Y'ork, and it has a right of way in 
many directions which its competitors do not possess. Mr. Vander¬ 
bilt IS thus in a position to give the law to his competitors—that 
is to say, he is able to curry goods from West to East and from East 
to West at a cheaper rate than any of his compotitors, and conse¬ 
quently he is able to continue the war of rates longer than any of 
lliem, and at less loss. But Mr. Vanderbilt asserts that by con¬ 
tinuing tho ** pooling ” arrangemeuls ho is enabling his competitore 
to increase tho business of the ports ol* Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston at the expense of \ow Y'ork, and thereby to draw 
away iiermancntly from his own lino a largo proportion of tho 
trafiic between tho East and We.st. Probably ho would not have 
continued the war of rates for this reason alone, since he 
must have long been aware that the whole arrangement in 
this respect is disadvantageous to himself, and yet it was not 
ho who began tho cutting.” But the large dividends which 
tho several trunk lines have been distributing i'or tho past few 
years havo toinptod other competitors into the field. Plans have 
b)oii formed for establishing new trunk lines, and subscriptions 
from the public are invited to onablo these plans to be carried into 
execution. Mr. Vanderbilt sees that the compromise between 
]iimi=^olf and liis old competitors not only enables these to reap 
large profits at his expense, but also invites now competitors into 
the field j and as tho amount of business is scarcely sufficient for 
the five lines which now exi.st, it is quite clear that it wiU be 
entirely insulllcient fur tho larger number it is proposed to build. Ue 
has made up his mind, theruluro, to nip these plans in tho bud by 
making the public see that he has it iu his power to destroy the 

?rofil 8 of oil his comi)etiLurs without any serious loss to himself, 
t is said that at the present rates he can still pay 8 per cent, 
upon liis own lino, while many of his competitors would scarcely 
pay their working e.xpeuses. This i.s, no doubt, due to the fiMSt 
that tho line runs through the richest and bc'St settled districts, 
e.specially in New Yoik .State, and that consequently he has so 
large a local traffic as to make him to some extent independent 
of the through traffic. It is probable, tiien, that he will con¬ 
tinue the war of rates until tho plans fur constructing new 
trunk linos are definitely given up. And as long as he 
choo.<«o 3 to continue the struggle it must go on. Disadvantageous 
08 is this struggle to the owners of railway property, it would 
seem that it ought to be favourable to the general public, in¬ 
asmuch as it reduces very considerably the cost of convey¬ 
ing grain from the West to Europe; but, ns a matter of ..fact, 
the exports of grain from the Unitiid States have not increased. 
Apparently the American fanners have persuaded themselves that 
prices must rise j that the shortness of their own crop, with the 
deficiency iu Europe, is sucli us to make a oonsiderable rise of 
price necessary; nud tliey have consequently hold back. Ilow 
tong this will last, remains to he seen. We ouraelves do not believe 
tliat a cousideittble rise of price will be maintained, and we expect 
that thosq >vho are now holding bock will find before lung that 
they have mode a mistake. But, in the meantiuie, this holdiug 
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iMok of Btook by the farmen adds still further ^ the difficulties of 
Kr« Vanderbilt's coniputitors. While they are oarrying f|[rain at 
io greatly reduced a charge they are not getting such an increase 
of quantity as would make up for their loss. 


REVIEWS. 

> 

CUNNINGHAM'S BKITISH INDIA.* 

I F a Judge of the High Court at Westminster should take to 
writing a series of political disquisitions on disputed subjects, 
he might wcome a murk fur criticism. To stir up old contro- 
• versies, to mcto out censure to both parties, to forecast the issue 
of vexed and undecided problems, would, in some quarters, be 
deemed incompatible with the pure and impartial administration 
of the law, A Judge, it would do argued, both on the Bench and 
oiTit, should be rather seen and felt than heard. But a Judge of 
a High (^urt in India is in a different position. Let him deliver 
justice impartially to white and black, to Anglo-Saxon, Talukdar, 
and tenant, and he may write and say what ho likes. In fact, it 
is almost impossible that a man of active sympathies and liberal 
education should not take more than a mere judicial interest in 
the knotty questions which are constantly rising to the top of the 
vast ocean of Indian litigation. The devolution of property, the 
absurdities of llindu and Mohammedan law, the intlueoce of 
different systems of landed tenure on the well-being of the 
people,^ the trammels and tyranny of caste, the revelations 
of 4»olice-courts, the insight into agricultural life disclosed 
. by •‘‘yudici^l rente ” which h»ivo been fixed in Jndion .Jaw 
courts for nearly ninety years past, the' evils of deficient 
as well as of evasive and needless legislation, ore all subjects on 
which we shoffld welcome the upiniun of high judicial ufliccrs, 
sufficiently secure by their very position against temptations to 
venomous and embittering controversy, and yet not too far re¬ 
moved from sympathy with hard-worked magistrates and oppressed 
but silent tillers of the soil. Many arc the improvements in Indian 
law and administration which have been due, in some measure, to 
the exhaustive Minutes of Judges who have desired to improve 
impolitic and unwise enactments which they have yet sternly and 
rigidly enforced. Mr. Ounningham’s present work is not u 
amusing as bis Dusti/porCf but it is as worthy of perusal as that 
racy picture of life in the Puniab and the hills. Its material is 
taken from the best sources. The style is unimpeachable. No¬ 
thing could be better in its way than the vivid picture at p. 259, 
of the rise, progress, and devastation of an Indian famine alter the 
failure of the 1 sgular rains. Huge masses of tigiiros aro admirably 
arranged with order and precision. As might be expected from 
the experience and training of the author, it is emphatically a talo 
about Britash India, reinforced by a knowledge of English 
literature, and written from the standpoint which we might 
expect in an M.P. or an Under-Secretary of State. Through¬ 
out there is an entire abstinence from those phrases culled 
out of the official vocabulary, so significant to the Commissioner, so 
perplexing to the JOnglish critic. Instead of a proverb from Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s Ulossary, or a quaint couplet in Hindi or Sanskrit 
current in Bebur and the Doab, we have half a dozen lines from 
the Affatnemnonf instead of the opinions of crack sottlement 
officerswo have quotations from Bicardo and the History of 
Ayriadturs and l^-ivea by Bogers; and instead of anecdotes col¬ 
lected in the bazaar and the Tahsil, wo have a digest of the labours 
of the Famine (Jommission and a compendium of mauyjnstructive 
hut shapeless Blue-books. The text is distigiired very few 
errors, and even these partake more of the nature of inadequate 
or misleading comments than of positive blunders. In p. 125, 
however, the change of a single letter produces a ludicrous eflect. 
There is, we are informed, a fund entitled Baboo Begum s Stipend 
Fund.” Translated literally this would mean “ The Gentleman 
and Lady's Fund.” The real reading is the BaAoo Begum, an elderly 
i'emale of rank, a connexion of one of the Nawabs of Bengal, who 
lived and died many years ago at the palace at Morsbedabad. In 
the same place the “ Nizamat Stipend Fund ” should bo termed 
the ** Nizamat Deposit Fund.” The Stipend Fund is secured by 
treaty and amounts to sixteen lacks of rupees. The Deposit 
Fund is drawn on, not for stipends hut for marriages and 
burials and so forth, and consists of escheats and lapses from 
unpaid stipends of the Nawab's family and dejiendents. It 
has formed for the last forty years an unfailing grievance for the 
Nawab for the time being, os that personage would wish frr no¬ 
thing better than nn unchecked license to s(iuunder these accu¬ 
mulations in a reckless and Oriental fa.Hbion. From a side-note on 
page 202 it might be imagined that Suttee was only put down 
when the Penal Code came into operation in i860. Every Anglo- 
Indian is fully aware that it waa abolished in the British terri¬ 
tories by Lord ‘William Bcntinck in 1829, and that it has been dis¬ 
couraged in native States by warnings and manifestoes from the 
Foreign Office ever since this last date. From another passage 
(page 143) it might be apparently concluded that the Salt-tax ia 
only fifty years old. In one shape or other it has existed for more 
tbam B century of our rule, and the Mohammedan rulers imposed 
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may aleo take 'excwpUoo to ^ nuuikajttiat tho cw Mini 
Government of the I^njab was addicted to **orool fook-zoDt^ 
ing ”} and that of all branches of onr sdministratioii no port hat 
inspii^ greater confidence than the jiidfidsl Ooofti. The opisioit 
of the able officers who established <nder and law oU over tiid 
Punjab after 1849 was, that the Sikh Govemment, though fuU 
of anomalies and abuees, by no means bore herdly upon the meeo 
of the people, and as for our judicial Courte, my were only 
twenty-five years ago the very worst ports of the Aaglo-Iudm 
machine. Cumbrous laws, unsuitable procedure, deereee whieh,, 
if they were understood, wore incapaUe of speedy reolixatlini, and^ 
with bright exceptious. Judges, who if Englishmen were pure but 
miiddle-headod, and if natives were sharp but corrupt, formed m 
blot on our proceedings that defied all the efforts of reformers. 

It is very true, as Mr. Cunningham puts it, that of late years 
there has been a measureless improvement in law, simpUci^ of 
procedure, native purity, and legal knowledge. ^ But the perwne 
who made ** a deeper iiupression on the native mind,” or ** inured 
greater confidence,” were of a very different typo.^ They were 
administrators like the late Jjord Lawrence, o^u in the camp, 
every day on horseback, and never inaccessible. They made 
roads, they put down gangs of robbers, and they carried out ft 
patriarchal sort of justice whieh we can assure the author is no 
“ fiction ” at all; while they laid the foundations of social order 
and prosperity by assuring to agriculturists in huge provinces the 
possession of their holdings, and by fixing precisely, for a term of 
years, the rent or revenue they were bound to pay to the*State. 

We have no space to enter into the financial statistics of 
revenue, debt, population, temporary and occasional loans, foreign 
and internal tr^e, numbers of yards of white, grey, and coloured 
goods; estimates -end budgets, prospective and raised, with 
which Mr. Cunningham's pages are filled. They will 'be of the 
utmosb \alue to men who wish to understand Ilritiah India, to 
appreciate tffe trijilji of our rulers and delegates, to make a speech 
or support a theory. What concerns us here is the general truth 
and accuracy of the author’s review. It is an emphatic protest; 
against the lugubrious vaticinations of such credulous sceptica 
as Mr. Hyndinan and others. It was perhaps hardly neces¬ 
sary that the auLhor, in remembrance of labours sham with 
others on the Famine Commission, should devote a psm or two 
to explode the silliness of one of his collefu^ues* propose for the 
regeneration of India. That James Oaird, E^., C.B., should, 
after a few months* superficial acquaintance with a most tre¬ 
mendous subject, gravely propose to redeem the l^nd-tax and to 
revert to payments in kind instead of money, simply proves of 
itself that the author of these imbecile suggestions had not 
mastered the beggarly elements of Anglo-Indian admii^tration. 
We sometimes wonder why, in the multitude of questions now 
addressed to the Indian Secretary of State, some audacious 
member did not ask for a return showing the amount of Mr. 
Caird's salary and its exact equivalent in priggish advice. ^ On the 
other hand," we are compelled to say that Mr. Cunningham’s 
review of our financial and administrative position in India is 
somewhat too favourable. Very likely his totals of figures aro 
correct to a fraction. In much that he urges as to our eventual 
and actual solvency, the lightness of taxation compared to tho 
populousneas of many provinces, the manageable proportions of 
the funded debt, wo heartily concur. When money is wanted by 
tho Viceroy or the Secretary of State, it can be got at a rate 
which now rarely exceeds 4 per cent. But, when Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham assures us that the Indian Government is ** in the happy 
position of the proprietor of a vast undeveloped estate, who nos 
only to decide to which of various schemes 01 profitable improve¬ 
ment his surplus rental shall he devoted,” we at once put in a 
demurrer. The lot of Indian financiers of late years, with 
famines, wars, and half-finished works of probable utility, like 
the policeman's in the song, has not been a happy one. We 
should be inora inclined to liken tho Indian Government to a 
solvent Company which has been started to develop some vMu- 
able industry or to explore some rich mines, with but a limited 
margin of working capital. The ore may be there and may 
promise a rich dividend if it only can be got at. Bat, maan- 
while, the capital of the shareholders has been expended in 
construction, wages of miners, keeping off Bed Indians or other 
wild tribes, paying high salaries to competent engineerB; and 
there is no ready money available to inoraaie the steam- 
power, to set up the mills, to crush the quarts, and to convey 
the ore to the seaboard by railway or c^l. Then, again, 
Mr. Cunningham dwells much on the admitted fret that India 
line hitherto been a purely agrioiUtaral country. ^ The old 
native manufactories, such as they were, have died out or 
have been superseded by European fabrics. He admits that 
famines have occurred there with greater regularity and ftr more 
terrible effect than comets, inundarions. or earthquakes. Since 
the beginning of this centuiy there have been eleven great iamipee 
which have HHucted large proviuces. Some pmt of India, he 
insists, eufiers from famine two yean in every nine; alsmineof 
some sort or other may be expected every eleven or twrive yewaf 
and a great famine—each as that which devastated IfiMias in 
1876-7, or i^ngal in 1774—may come twice in a oentniy^r With / 
all these averages and certainUes, it seems idle to dSate oa ^ 
happiness of proprietoi^p. It is admitted further Siat, though , 
Zemindars and ^XhlnlEdais revel and riot in weeltb, and tenant 
proprietors can be giren seonrity of tennre with far graHitoc 
Denefit to the State and to othexs then in JieUwh there ie 
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ftboat one million of me^ labourers who exist at the very 
lowest leyel compatible with continued existence, who remain 
thin and hungry in times of plenty, and die oft* by scores nod 
hundreds in times of dearth. Hut, though we recognize tlie 
grad^ improvement of such classes, the rise in wages, the 
multiplied cooveuiences, the increased facilities of intercoursp, 
which ameliorate their lot, we hy no means anticipate that deserts 
and jungles are to blossom like the rose merely because a geological 
suTveyoy has prospected iron in one mountain range and coal in 
another. Indian coal has hitherto been unlitted for sea>gning 
steamers unless mixed with Jilnglish or Australian coal, Suains of 
iron have long been worked, and found to bo thin and urofiiless; 
and, even if minerals can bo raised at a profit, the obstncleB are so 
many, and the disturbing agencies so curtain, that we can never 
anlicinate such a rapid and sure dovelopmeut of these industries 
liA will pay for the past and provide for the future. Most experi¬ 
enced Governors have been anxious to encourage private onter- 
jljftise in those directions, to simplify the law of ctmtract, to prevent 
disputes between labour and capital, to facilitate llie Rale of waste 
lands to capitalists, and to invito iodividuala and (Jouipaniea to 
coinploto works which the exocutivo Uuvornnient lias been* 
ahsolutely compelled to begin. Mr. Ounuingliani h view of a 
benelicent administration i.s the very reverse of all this, (lovern- 
ment, he says, has reformed tlio Post-ollice. constructed long Hues 
of railway, succeeded in irrigation where Oriasa and Madras Coiu- 
panios have failed, and so, us a deduction, intending speculators 
ought to have no more cakes and alo. We ontiroly concur with 
him in opinion that the Indian Govcrnmnni, from its large field of 
olhcial aoloctiou, from its ability to dispense with quick returns,and 
from its more thorough knowledge of the native temperament, is 
likely to succeed whore Mr. A. and Mr. U. would prohiibly fail. Hut 
it is quite impossible for even llie best of Go>ernuienfa to keep a 
community in perpetual leading-.^trings, and to maujige every con¬ 
ceivable form of indiiHtrial and coinmorciHl entcrjirisc. Jt mny bo 
said with more truth tliat, from the days of Lonl Canning, the 
Government has pledged itself to w'olcome every project of suciul 
development on the part of the indejiendent and uiiotUcial commu¬ 
nity which can bo prosecuted with a due regard to the rights, 
equities, and interests of the native races. 

Other reforms are Buggestod which can ho carrioil out, tlniugh 
not perhaps in tho precise sliiipe indicated. There is room for a 
now adniinisstralion on tho scale »jf a Identeniint-Governorsliip. 
Tlio IVovince of Orissa would, as propu-sed hy the author, 
Tm 3 ill-mated with tlm (Jetilral Provinces, with which it has 
no natural connection and from which it is divided by un- 
hoalthy and inacccssiblu jungle**. the civilization 

Orissa stands on a higher level tbjui that of a province ch> 
vastated by MaUratta raids and pestilences, and still tcniinled 
by Gonds and overrun with deer and bison. A much sounder 
proposal, not noticed by tlio author, w'ould bo to aopanito liehar or 
a large part of it from Hengal, and, with the Pro\ iiico of Ik u.an'a and 
a few other districts, to IVirm a new G<»veniment midwiiy between 
Cnlcuttn and tho Upper l*roviiice.s. J*ut in all tlicao proposals 
for tho remodelling of tho J'imjiiru, there is invariably some 
corner or distriel. which obstinately refuses to fit in wdLli tho rest 
and tho native community, Wii are bound to add, look with dis¬ 
may and bewilderment at these ine.vplicalile inovement.s of pieces 
on a chess-board, which in their eyes aro not reforms nt all, but 
mere occaaions of worry and vc.vatioii. That Madias, like all 
other ProaidencieB, should have ('omiuiasioners to aupL'rviBc the 
Collectora and to become ncli\e agencitie fur local r<*forin and com¬ 
munication with headquarters, will hardly bo denied; but when 
wo nro told that “ promotion by merit flhould bo inoro alriclly en¬ 
forced ” we are reminded that ‘‘ merit ” ia occasionally very ilillicult 
to define. Doubtless this term is often synonymous with ability, 
Tigom;, and experience; but cynical men, especially bachehus, 
who nro passed over in Bclectioii fur tho Hoard, the High 
Court, or the Secretariat, have bi'en known to mutter that ‘‘ meril*’ 
iu tho sncceBsful candidate means a musical taste, social t-ileiit, 
nn engaging address, or an uttriictivo and prolty wife. Ju his 
recommeudationB for tho direction of native iigriculturo by n 
separate department of tlio State, Mr. Onnniiighain goos sumc- 
wnat ^yond tho requiroiuents of the native population. Possibly 
to a cursory view native iigriculturo, with its light instruments, 
milch kino yoked to tho plough, want of rotalion, uud gonoral 
EimpUcity, may appear uuscienlilic. Hut there nro a good many 
Bhbstantiol proprietary temiiils from whom (*ven tho Famino 
Commiesionera might take a It'ssou. They know all about 
the lay of tho land, tho gradients for scrvico of water, and the 
BuitabUity of difl'ereui crops, and ihey aro not inseiiaiblo to tho 
necessity of manure for such produciions as tobacco, Biigar-caue, 
the poppy, aud tho bo tier cliissos of cereals and pulses. And when 
it is that the Indian soilrisj[uir(‘Ha plough to go dcop into the clay 

or loam^and not one that produces a series of irregular scratches first 
lengthways and then across the field, we may remind the anthori* 
ties that uo Indian ryot will use a plough which he cannot carry 
to and &om the Held on his own shoulders, or which cannot be 
easily repaired or constructed by tho carpenter and blacksmith 
of the vilhigo. A model farm or two, an agricultural show with 
\ prizes for fat cxeu and gigantic sugar-canes, and a Secretary or Com¬ 
missioner for Agriculture, ore reasonable ami moderate reforms; 
but iinaocial exigencies, ns well as sound judgment, will prevent 
most Governors fi'om recommending a regular stall' of ugricultuml 
ofticials with “ one person in each village " legally respoiiBiblo for 
such returns. It is, perhaps, inevitable with writers who have 
had no practical experience of village and b.izaar life that they 


should want all reforms at once. But no one is readier than Mr. 
Cunningham to draw attention to the solid progress made tince 
the Government was administered directly by tlm Crown. It has* 
been often said that though more has been done in India since the 
Mutiny and the abolition of tho Court of Directors than in the* 

E revious half-century, yet, without the wise and discreet old Fast 
ndia Directors, there would have been no country to hand over and. 
no people to govern. And we have just seen a remarkable State 

E r drawn up by tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir A .. 

1, which truthfully aud modestly sets forth various improye- 
moiilB carriiMl out in that fine province in the exact direction 
recomraondud hy ISLr. Cunningham. Canals have been deepened 
uud now ones commenced. The Hurdwan and Hooghly districts,, 
ravaged hy a low kind of fever for years, have been supplied with 
fresii water from a river that has itH source in the hills to tho 
west; irrigation has advanced in Hohar; branch raihvaj^s hav» 
been coiiipluled in Tirhoot, in Northern Bengal, and between tho 
important towns of Patna and Gaya. One new lino is under con¬ 
struction to tho south of Calcutta, aud a Company has been started 
to carry another through a rich and densely populated neighbour¬ 
hood to Jessi're and beyond. If we differ from Mr. OunDioghaux 
in regard to tho fitness or urgency of some of his proposals or tho 
nioasure of his hopnfulueBS, we nro prepiu'od to eudurse his meiik 
conclusions. India Is not irretrievably insolvent; her administra¬ 
tion, though not a miracle of unvarying success, is a marvel of 
coiiscienliousnc'ss and ability os well as a material increment, not,, 
indeed, to t)io iinuuceB of the ICnglish Treasury, but to the national 
credit and to the political estiinatiou in which England is held oit 
the Cuiitineut. . 


SINNING, Oli SINNED AGAINST ? • 

rilllE first two chapters of this long storv will, we aro por- 
-L f*iiadeJ, more than Hatisfy most readers. Fatienc 4 can indeed 
do groat things in carrying us through the opening scenes of a 
novel, blit patience lias it.s iiinils. A wriUir who is bold enough to> 
iiialio a groat call on our niomory as sho introduces us to her cha¬ 
racters ought nt the same time to give us some good grounds for 
lioping that our trouble will not be all in vain. A reader is not 
like a selioolboy who can he forced to learn off by heart long lists 
of irregular iioiins and verbs, long before ho can madoto uiider- 
Rlaiid of what ndvautage tho kuowlerlge can be either to him 
or to any one else. llapjnly for those who are grown up,- 
this is ti free country, and uo one can be compelled to master 
the pmiealogy of a Rlinal of stupid heroes and hcroinea. A 
]mrsoii when he lias got us once seated under him may calmly 
uiiuounce that he iutetids 1x) divide his discourse into three main. 
parts, with half a dozen subdivi.sion.s to each, and a few plain prac¬ 
tical remarks by wav of a conclusion. A sense of propriety and 
a riigard to rospectabilily will keep us, he very well knows, from, 
flinging open tho pew-door in a panic, and from tearing down tlio 
aislu out of tho church porch. But with novelists the case 
happily is differont. Let thorn from the very beginning make it 
quite clear that they iutend to horn us to death, and we and they 
])avt company at once. A book ia pitched down with even le.s8 
troublo than it is taken up, and a foolish novel always receives tbe- 
raobt unceremonious treatment. The first page of the story before 
us was enough to raise a strong suspicion of its stupidity, foi- 
ic introduced us to a truly beautil'nl and soothing view on a calm 
Hummer evening. Tim sun was setting, and of course setting in. 
glory. The distant foliage was darkening, and tho windows of ni> 
old maiT-ion were gloaming. A river was giving a villago a 
gentle, loving embrace, abd a grey old church, like tho guardiau 
bpiiit of lliu plnci*, seemed to watch over some trim cottages and 
a few im.re pretentious houses. Tlie smith’s forgo had a bright 
glow Withiu, the ]>ar.son!i''s was pretty, the doctor's house had 
.staring groiMi shutters. Tim purple shadows of eyoning foil in the- 
\alley, tlm hills and tho sky Avero still iigloAV with tiie sun's 
parling radiance, and the scono was lioraeliko aud tenderly 
beautiliil. All this kind of thing is ns familiar to us as the lan¬ 
guage of ail estate agent or an auctioneer. It i.s tho usual pull 
prcliiuiuary to a stupid story. VVe paas on, and we find that this 
villago has not only a Squire's modern mansion, but an Old 
Manor House. Hound this nucient dwelling the author at once 
throws nn air of mAstery. It stood empty, it had great staring 
dcad-eyo windows, tho groiind.s round it wero iiegloclod aud weed- 
covi-red, and by it wair a lightning-scathed trunk, riven and com¬ 
pletely bare, lu it tlmro Avore jilenty of long passages and pld 
nooks and corners of Ava.sted space. It was such a house a.s- 
iloumhed in the days of Mrs. Haddiffe, and one of these old. 
nooks or corners plays, of course, a most im^iortaDt part in the 
tale. 

So far we had had pretty plain sailing; hut, when we passed, 
from tho two houses to tlio Squire's family to whom they 
belonged, then our troubles began. If tho reader is daring 
enoiigli to venture into all the mazes of this story, we would 
advise him to follow our example, and from the veiy beginning t«> 
make out a kind of family true. Should he fail to do this, we arc 
confident that h< will cniTy in his head no clearer iiutiou of the 
plot than the schoolboy, a week after he has passed an examina¬ 
tion in English history, docs of the descent of Henry VII. from 
Edward HI. Wo begin with the late Squire's father’s rich wiib. 
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He dSefl and she dies, and then we come to the late Squire hims^fp 
John Danvers by name, and his only brother. The Squire mames 
and has children, and his brother marries end has a son. The Squire*s 
wife diesp and so do all his children but his son Geox^. His brother 
dies, andp if we are not mistaken, his brother’s wife dies also, 
leaving: an only son named John. By this time we have two 
John Danvers. Hapjiily the nephew becomes a clergyman, so 
that the reader can distinguish one as Squire John and the other 
as I'arson John. Parson John marries and has threo children, 
John, George, and Mary. By this time we have no less than three 
John Danvers ou hand and two George Danvers. Happily Parson 
John tumbles downstairs, breaks his back, and dies in an hour. 
His son, however, gets ordained on the very next page, so that we 
have a second Parson John whom we must carefully distinguish 
from the first. More especially is this needful for the credit of 
the Ohur^, if for no other reason, as it was reported, even after a 
lapse of many years, that the ghost of tho broken-backed Parson 
John used to come out between twelve and one at night and 
groan for an hour at the foot of the grand staircase down which 
he had tumbled. We must return, however, to the time when 
he died and left an agonized widow, as the author calls her, and 
three children. George, the second sou, became a dashing cornet 
•of dragoons, and his cousin George, the Squire's only son, is also 
a dashing olficor, but of what rank and in what branch of tho 
.service we are not told. Mary, the daughter of one Parson John 
Danvers, the sister of tho other Parson John Danvers and of 
George Danvers the soldier, is soon discovered to be in love with 
George Danvers the other soldier, the sou of Squire John Danvers. 
We h&vo by this time reached the eighth page of thk story, and 
a little variety is needed. C.)f Danvers, as of mbbits, there may 
be enough. Wo me introduced, therefore, to a Mr. and Miss 
• Moukftt 3 no, who rent tho Old ."Manor 1 louse, and give at once 
■an ngreoablo air of mystery to tho tale. Jn the first place, 
the lather dues not go to chuich, though his daughter does. 
Then they would not visit their neighbours, and of their ante¬ 
cedents nothing couhl bo learnt even by the ^^quiro’s Loudon 
■solicitors. They liiid, of course, a faithful servant, Kitty I’erry by 
name, but from her nut a word could bo eximctecl. It was iii 
vain that tho butcher's wife coudescondod t-o ask hor to tea, and 
that the old lady wlio kept the grocery store walked home with her 
from church. When they softly sympathized with hor, she put ou 
an air of stolid iiidifiereiice, and if she were actually questioned 
about hor master she becamo rather nervous. Thu Monkstouea 
visited no one but an elderly invalid, who had herself at one 
time been a mystery. Tho lather had a worn, haggard, and 
wolfish expression. Tho daughter, to be sure, had a certain 
queenly carriage, and a straight nose, but hor complexion was of 
one uniform creamy pallor, and she had no vestige of colour in her 
■cheeks. However, poor Mary Danvers was greatly alarmed to 
find that her CO. isiu George the soldier—not her brother George, 
the other soldier, whose opinion in such a case would not have 
mattered a brass lartbiug—looked upon her us tho most beautiiiil 
woman he had ;;vur seen. The Squire at uuco took alarm, and 
gavo his mysterious tenants notice to quit at the end of the 
year. 

By this time we have reached the seventeimth page of the story. 
George, the dashing young cornet, has, the author feels, hitherto 
been too much neglected, lie visits, therefore, his maternal 
grandfather, and falls in love with a charming young lady, Mies 
Grace Courtney. As she was only j ust seventeen tho 8quire insists 
■that the young people shall wait a year before they marry. The 
Bquire’s son George is ordered to tho scat of war, wherever that 
may be, for no war hiis, we buliovo, been mentioned. Mary's 
cheek grows pale and her step loses its lightness. But she is 
not tho only one who sufi'ei's, for in her wanderings through 
the Park she sees oue day Miss Monkstone seat^ on the 
river bank, weeping bitterly, and passionately pressing a letter to 
her lips. Time wears on, and by the twentieth page Miss 
Monkstone falls ill; her faithful Kitty beceiues broken-hearted; 
and her tuther, ou more tliau one occasion, is seen by oue Giles 
Brown rushing out of his house, tearing his hair, muttorinjf to 
himself, and geslirulatiug wildly. It is by no means wonderful 
that the Squires patience becomes nearly exhausted, and that ho 
looks forward eagerly to tho end of tho yeai‘'s tenancy. He has a 
good deal to go through with them, unhappy and most respectable 
old country geutloLuuu that he was, before he has seen the last of 
them. Gnc day the faithful Kitty is announced by the servant as 
waiting below to see him, apparently in a very excited state. Ho 
is greatly perplexed, but his niece—the agonized widow of old 
days—suggests that Kitty filiall bo shown into her boudoir. On 
ontenng she behaved in a most reprehensible maunur, for she sank 
into a chair and began to sob in u hoartronding manner. Her 
ouug mistress, she at last was able to explain, was misaing, while 
er master bad fallen down in a sort of Jit. Tlio JSquiro ordered 
Lis ciuviago, and they all started for the ill-omened place. As the 
two houses were only about a mile apiirt, wo do not know why iho 
company rode, unless perchance the dignity of the story did not 
allow them to go on foot. Imager though tho worthy old geiltle- 
man Lad been to get rid of his tenant, still more eager must he 
Jiave been when be fimiid him in the care of tho doctor and of 
Giles Brown. His cadaverous visage was Lorriblo to look at 
in its contortions, and he writlied his emaciated body about like 
one in the greatest torture, while be shrieked in agonized accents 
for bis d.aughter. A search is made oveiywhero for tho 
miasins: young lady, and her shawl and boots were found 
concealed in the hollow trunk of a tree by the river-l^nk, 
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where ebe bad some months before been seen fitting in 
tears. It is not for many a year that her fote was discovered. 
Ijeaving ber on one side, we coma in a psge or two more to the 
death of George Danvers the soldier, the Squb»*s son, who fiiB 
gloriously at the bead of bis regiment. Btfbre we tom over 
the leaf the Squire bos an attack of paialytis. Parson John 
thereupon turns up in tho midst of all these tombles, and, stnoge 
to say, his first enquiry was for the Monkstones. On hearii^ 
about them he faints away, and on recovering goes down to the 
river bank and for hours sits by it, letting the cold February rain 
beat upon him. Of course a weakening lingering illness was tho 
result of this imprudence. About this time ones, shrieks, groans, 
and such like were said to be heard in the Old Manor House. We 
have still a little comfort left in the engagement which existed 
between George Danvers the soldier, the par^n’s son, and t^ 
charming Misa Grace Courtney. But on the thirty-fifth page t^ 
comfort IB taken away, for a month before the day fixed for Ms 
marriage he writes a oroken-bearted deroairing letter to say that 
his Giigagemont was broken ofi' and that he was starting for India* 
The old Squire hereupon has a second stroke and becomes qmte 
childish. Parson John is, indeed, left us, and he certainly marries, 
but his wife dies in the next paragmph but one, and his health 
breaks down. The old Squire dies mao, and with his death we 
roach tho end of tho first chapter. 

The story, however, like the business of the world, in spite of 
mortality is carried on easily enough. Fresh characters are intro¬ 
duced, and old mysteries are cleared up. Miss Mnnkstone’s skele¬ 
ton is found at last, and at the same time it is discovered that she 
had been married to the Squire's son George, and murdered by 
her father in a fit of madness. This old gentleman certainly 
keeps up the bustle very well', to use an oGl stage term. In 
the third volume, for instance, in tho belief that hU mnd- 
daughter was his daughter, he sets fire to the Old Manor 
House in which the young lady was living, and nearly burns 
her to death. Happily he only kills himself. In the ena an air 
of cheerfulness is thrown over the story, as almost every one ^ets 
married who is net married already except an elderly maiden 
aunt, a widowed grandmother, and an aged nurse. A vast number 
of babies are born, and fresh generations are provided for the 
author should she ever intend ^ carry hor history still fui'ther 
down. liOt her, however, show some mercy. Strokes of paralysis 
are brought ou in more ways than one. Tidings of the sudden 
deaths of such stupid people as she describes are surely more easily 
borne than the three closoly-prluted volumes with which she over¬ 
whelms both readers and reviewers alike. 


FLOWEli’S HISTORY OF TIIIC TIX TRADE.* 

I N hi.s recent sketch of tho history of the tin trade, a subject 
which lias never liitherto been treated in anything like a full 
or satisfactory manner, Mr. P. W. Flower has brought together a 
mass of valuable infnrmaiinn throwing light upon the origin, the 
progress, and the present position of this highly important inte¬ 
rest. Banking after gold and silver first in value among the common 
metals, at tho same time the lightest and most fusible of nil, it is 
only os au alloy or ns a coating for other metals that tin comes 
practically into consideration, being hardly at all used by itself. 

1 luctile as it is, as well as melting at a gentle heat, it cannot 
bo drawn into wire. In its origin, however, it carries us back to 
mythic or prehistoric times, being found blended with copper in 
the bronze implements of au age tar beyond authentic history, and 
diffused well nigh as widely as tho human race itself. The earliest 
and most authentic tradition traces the discovery or the introduc¬ 
tion of the metal to the Phooiiicians, and points to the.British 
Islands ns tho sonren to which those adventurous and hiuriy 
moriuerfl had recourse for their supplies of tin. Mr. Evanas 
recent able and exhaustive history of bronze implements hna made 
altogether superfluous any notice of the slight sketch of the earlier 
authorities prefixed to his work by Mr. Flower, who has little or 
no pretension to critical scholarship or literary skill, os may be 
judj^ed from his adoption of the view that the Phoenicians or 
Phuinicas wore a Buddhist or serpent-worshipping tribe who came 
from a district in Afghanistan {oph-ganaj aphrytmd)^ gana signify¬ 
ing a trib(‘., and oyV*, saph signifying a serpent, the emblem of 
Boodha or wi-sdom. For tho practical pu^oses of his book, however, 
he is safe in taking up tho tale at the point of the Homan trade with 
Britain,illustmting the mode of transport across Gaul by the aidof Sir 
Henry Jamt .s'h drawing of a horse carrying strapped to it on each 
side the peculiarly shaped block of tin of which a pattern was 
dredged up at Falmouth about the year i8ll. His industry has 
enabled him to put together a fairly connected summary of what 
is to bo known of the progressive trade and metallurgy of tin 
under tho Saxon, Norman, and English kings, partly by the light 
of royal charters and enactments, together with Acts regulating the 
coinage and fixing penalties for adulteration. With the history of 
the stuuimrie.s there is bound up an epitome of tho mining industry, 
and not a little of the foreign commerce of Great Britain. Fromj 
the earliest times are to be seen those strange vicissitudes which inr 
our own age are observed to mark the fortunes of the metal miner‘s. 
Ihe tin mines of CJornwall, which had been almost entirely ne¬ 
glected under the Saxon dominion, were so vigorously developed 

* A JlUiory of the Trade in Tin: « Short Deeeripthn qf TVa MUdng 
tind Metallurgy, ^c. By Philip William Flower. With UlustratioMT 
Lundou: tiuor^o BeU & sons. 1880. 
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alter the Nornum Oonqueet that the Archbiehop of Oaoterbury, 
under whose hands they had been placed by Kin^ Richard L, when 
the wuntiy was almost ruined by the Orusados^ was able to remit 
to his sovereign, then abroad, a ^um of money exceeding 1,000,000^. 
eterling. In the reign of John the produce, on the otlier hand, 
was BO inconsiderable that the rent of the tin farms amounted to 
no more than 100 marks, a fact due, it may be suggested, to the 
mines being under the bands of the Jews, who mund in such 
bargains a heavy make-weight for their advances to the impocu- 
nioua monarch. In the next reign immeuso profits were reuized 
hv Richard, Duke of Cornwall, brother to lleury 111., the produce 
or the mines being subject to a royalty of 409. for every 1,000/. in 
value, all the tin having to be brought twice a vear to the appointed 
places, of which Truro was one, to be ofilcially stampod and 
vraighed. 

^IJp to 1240 a monopoly of the European supply of tin was 
bald by Oornwall; but in that year a lode was discovered in the 
m/iuntains of Bohemia by a OumiBli tinman banished from 
England, either on account of his religion nr on a charge of 
murder. Further discoveries followed at Aiteuburg, in Saxony, 
in 1458, and in Barbary in 1640. In Spain the constant in¬ 
vasions of the Moors caused the mines to be neglected. Against 
foreign competition an Act of Parlinmeut was passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII., enacting that no person should buy tin 
or any wares made of tin out of the realm. The enlightened 
policy of Queen Elizabeth led to the introduction of Uermari 
miners, by whom many of the Cornish processes were much im¬ 
proved. For nearly two centuries not much has been ascerlainud 
TOyond the circumstance of a glut in the reign of Queen Anne, 
who bad in stock at one time 5,000 tons of tin, equal to five years’ 
consumption. About the middle of the last century began tho 
competition with Eastern or foreign produce, siiiall quantities of 
Banca tin finding their way into ilolland, and from tlionco into 
England , hut the Cornish yield happening to ineroasu at tho 
same time by 500 tons, a panic ousiuid, the importation of IJanca 
falling oil’ from 543 tons in 1787 to 80 toii.s in 17S8, and 40 tons 
in 1789. Tho Ea.st India (knupauy taking up largely about this 
time the export to India and China of some Koo ions annually, 
which they obtained at n lower price than that paid to the tinners 
of Cornwall, the market WAS rolioved of I he Banca trade, and an 
artificial sj'stoin was created wlioreby priccN were enhanced, until 
this interesting traffic -was brought to a close in 1817 by tho re- 
shipment of Cornish tin from China to I^ondon, uudersolling 
the artiliciiilly-priccd Cornish produce. Our authors liguros 
enable us to follow in ninplo det/iil tho history of tluj trade 
from that time to the present, tracing tho increase both in 
homo consumption and exportation, as well ns that in tlio sup¬ 
plies from the East and elsewhere, 'llio (lornish supply, which 
was 2,500 tons in the year 1800, exceeded io,ouo tons in 
1873, and this quantity was more thjui doubled by importa- 
tion. Tho price has ranged from 6u/. to 150/. a ton, tho re¬ 
turn of produce to the Mining Record Olliee, to tho Stannary 
Court, and tho Duchy of Cornwall amounting in vnluo to 
1,084,081/. The statement of Hauca tin (imported in slabs 
weighing 1,000 to 32 tons English) sold at auction by the Dutch 
Trading Company between the years 1857 and 187.4., exhibit au 
average of about 5,000 tons annually, at about 120/. a ton. Tho 
tntal imports of tin into Croat Britain for 1874 nmouuled to 9,218 
tons, the largest contribution, 4,177 tons, coming from tho Straits 
Settlements; and the next, 2,293 tons, from New South Wales. 
The tin exported from this country for that year wus 155,068 cwts., 
of the vnluo of 813,305/. 

Why Mr. Flower's work, compiled, for tho most part, ns ho 
incidentally lets us know, so long ago ns tho year 1875, should 
have been kept so long from seeing tho light wo fail to undor- 
stand. Nor do wo see why in tho interval he should have limited 
himself in his cursory notice of the metallurgy of tin to olemenlury 
or antiquated sources, sucJi as Dodd's lirifitth Manufacturer and 
tha Gallery of A 7 't awl AVi/mcc, when ho had at command the far 
more advanced and authentic notices of Dr. IVrcy nud of Mr. 
Hunt in his now edition of lire's Dictionary. It is, however, not 
from the scientific so much ns tlio historical point of view that ho 
approaches his subject, dealing ninro especially with tho rise amt 
development of the tin-platu trade, from its first introduction in 
1625 from Saxony by Andrew Yarrantoii, whose early attempts, 
defeated for a while by counter-patents and the defection of his 
partners and patrons, were carried to great success a century latcn* 
by Major John Ilauhury of ronlypool, afterwards member for the 
county of Monmouth, and aucestor of the present fiimily of 
Hanbury Williams. Ilunbury’s improvemeuts in tho machinery 
employed, and his invention of the method of rolling iron plates 
by means of cylinders entitle him to tho credit of having 
practically established in lOngland the art of tiii-plating. Jlis 
portrait, engraved from a family picture at Pontypool, is appro¬ 
priately prefixed to Mr. Flower’s worlc. To Yarrantou, notwith¬ 
standing, our author deems it duo to assign the title of heather of 
English tin-plates, ns well as that of the founder of English 
political eebuomy, by reason of his enlightened appreciation of the 
signs of the times. Fired, when in Saxony, by tho nows of our 
^lups having been burnt at Obatiiam by the Dutch, be was led to 
propound improvements whereby the English should heat the 
Batch without fighting. He was the first man in England, writes 
Dove, in his ElemenU of PdUical Sdenoct who saw and said that 
peace was better than war, that trado was better than plunder, 
that honeat industry was better than martial greatness, and that 
the best ooeupation of a Government was to securo prosperity at 


borne and to lot other nations alone. Such, Tarranton proclaimed, 
would be the result of the following improvements 

z. Tlio Improvomcni of onr Linen and Iron Manufactures. 

2. The Sottloment of our Navigation Laws. 

3. TJio Katablishinent of n l^uldic Register for all Lands and Housos. 

4. Tlie Cutting Canals and improving Um Navigation of our Rivers. 

5. A public Bank with a proper issiio. 

6. A Court of Mcrclmuts to decide between Merchant and Merchant. 

7. A Lumber House whore money should be lent on goods at oosy in¬ 
terest. 

These ideas were emhodiod in EuylamVe Improvements hy Sea 
anel Landf by Andrew Yarrantou, Gent., 1677, a hook so rare 
as to ho lackiug in tho ribraries of the British Museum and 
tho Bodlolan. Mr. Flower has done the public a good service 
hy reprinting from tho second part the chapters on “ the manu- 
facturo of iron and tinn.’* To this curious extract, which 
treats more directly of the writer’s personal wrongs in tho 
matter of his patents than of the processes which he claims to 
have introduced or improved, aro added some further reprints of 
occasional papers which it was quito worth while to rescue firom 
oblivion, giving, as they do, the fullest and most authentic details 
to he had of tho progress of this important branch of industry. 
A quaint spccimou of the onrly literuturo of tho subject is a 
“ Dialogue betwixt a Tynn Minor of Coriiwnl, an Iron Mynor of 
the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and a Traveller, A, n. 1677,’' 
in which the traveller dwells upon the immense benefits accruing' 
to Germany from the liu-plato manuraclure, sixteen pounds a ton 
being the price of iron, nud tin live pounds the hundredweight, 
albt'it the English tin and iron were much better than the German. 
From the introduction of these superior methods he foresees a sure 
and speody recovery of trade in Great Britain, with ample employ¬ 
ment for the vast class of useless scholai's and supernumoraiy clorgy, * 
of whom ho is credibly informed there are thirty thousand with no 
more lhau ten thousand livings to share among thcin. Of a more 
scientific character is tho dissurtation of the famous Reaumur upon 
tbeolomonts of the art of making plates, translated from the Huitory 
of the Academy of Sciences^ I’nris, 1725, in which tho writer 
speaks of tho works e.stahlishod by Colbert at Chenessy (Francbn 
(Joiuie), and Beaumont la Ferricre (Niveruois), which had failed 
from want of protection. They had boon limited, it appears, to 
turning out as white iron or tinned slieets tho black plates im¬ 
ported from Germany. Tho main secret derived from tho German 
workmen i.s doanribod as tho iiso of fermeiiU‘d rye to produce the 
sour or acid waters for pickling the plates and fixing the deposit 
of tin. Other solutions, as alum, salt, and sal-ammoniac, were 
tried by the great French chemist, but found too weak. Vinegar, 
which must naturally have betm tried Ijeforo rye-water, waa 
thought too dear, though working more (juickly. The grease 
used fur preventing the surfiice from being burnt gave occasion to 
many experiments. This was another secret of the Gormaa 
tinners. Reaumur, after mixing sal-ammoniac, soot, and lamp- 
black with common grease, was given to understand that burnt 
tallow was tho right thing, the cause of which superiority it would, 
he thinks, bo very inturestlug to know. To this succeeds a de¬ 
scription of the manufactui'e as carried on at Mansvaux, in Alsace,, 
established in 1714 (from Diderot's Encydopcediny 1756), with two 
illustrations of the works and processes employed lor making the 
bar-iron, hammering it into plates, and dipping them six hours iu tho 
cauldron; tho “ secret,” supposed to bo copper, being here intro¬ 
duced to a&si.st in tho coaling. The third extract gives an account 
of the German and Swedish manufactures, as carried on at Hiilf 
Clottes Irgaud, near ITatton, in Saxony;, lleiurichsgriin and 
Graslitz, in Jtuhemia; and Juahnessors, near Forsiuark, in Sweden. 
This was published iu Jjycms iu 1774, from travels made Itotwoen 
1757 and 1769 by M. Jar.s. Rolling had been attempted iu tha 
Swedish works, hut had given way to tho old process of tha 
hammer. This crowding improvement had still to await complete 
SUCCC.SS, tho earliest experiments in J'highind being described in tho 
instructive letter of Mr. Samuel I’arkos to B. Naylor, Esq., Fob. 20, 
1818, which is the next in order of our author’s Imnscripts. 
RuUing, both hot and cold, had here been tried, but with imperfect 
results, not one plate in tiirco turning out thoroughly good. After 
being steoped in lees of bran and water the jjlates wore pickled in 
8uli)huric acid and water, in ])ropurtious judged of bv the work¬ 
man, high wages being earned by a good pickier. L mally came 
the tinning, burnt grooso or any kind of empyruumatic fat being 
used in preference to tallow. By tho aid of diagrams five suc¬ 
cessive processes are shown through v/tiich the sheets hod to pass,, 
ending with tho listing-pot for the object of knocking oft the 
thin strip of luetul formed on tho lower edge of the plate as it- 
cooled iu n vortical position in tho molling-pot. A table of the 
common names in uso for various sizes and qualities of tin-plates, 
with their trademarks and current prices iu the Loudon market, 
completes this .survey. A paper by Mr. Ebeiiezer Rogers, taken 
from the Reports of the South Wales Institute of Engineers, 1857, 
carries on the history of the industry, with tho introduction 
of grooved rolls by Ilonry Oort in 1783—its establishment 
at Oyfarthfa under Mr. Richard Cniwshay iu 1790 forming a. 
special point of progress. A series of scuttiM’ed notices fills up tho 
gap between that period and the existing stage of the manufacture, 
our author closing Ins work with a popular account of the pro¬ 
cesses iu most general use, with a forecast of what seem to him 
its prospects from a commercial point of view. He is not, wo 
trust, over-sanpiiuB in anticipating for England the perpetuation 
of the world-wide monopoly which she nt present has to boost; but 
with the inexhaustible supply which she posscssc‘s of a motul so 
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limited m to ite aourcos, it can only be by a shameful relaxation of 
bar industrial eneigies that she ciui suA'er herself to be superseded 
by any foreign rival. Our author’s statistics go far to prove that 
in the tin-plate trade we have virtually an index to the spread of 
national prosperity, if not of civilization itself. Who can assign 
bounds to the demand for tinned or canned oysters from Ualti- 
inoro, lobsters from Maine, salmon from Alaskii, peaches from 
Florida and Maryland P One petroleum firm iu the Oity of New 
York is said to cut up Coo boxes (30 tons) of tin-plate daily. No 
less than 1,600,000 boxes are already absorbed 3 early by the United 
Mtates, more than threefold tho consumption of the continent of 
Europe, of which quantity a full tenth goes to pack sardines at 
Nantes. Australian meat craves an ever-iucrenHing supply, while 
Ilritisb biscuits, mustard, and gunpowder range in bright canisters 
all over the world. The homo consumption is variously estimated 
at between 500,000 and 7 50,000 boxes jmr aiiiiiim; but the returns 
to Government have not been ample and unreserved enough for 
any accurate figures to be laid down. Our author deserves the 
thanks of the public for the pains he has taken in tho compilation 
of so instructive a moss of figures and facts. 


TKijDNER’S ORIENTAL SERIKS.* 

O RIENTAL learning has at least kept pace with the general 
advance of science during the present century; s])ecialists 
win even eny that it is one of the most signal examples that can 
be adduced of tho progress of knowledge. It is indeed difliculito 
keep pace with the constant Ilow of new discoveries from Assyria 
and Egypt^ Ohina and India, and the fresh lights thrown on the 
qreligioDB ^literat urejttnd languages of every region of the East. A 
- part of the di?iretllty 4 ifti.in_ th e ^tteit5 d condition 

newest information. It is impossible for any out a oetdftmnod 
apocialist to ransack antiquarian and linguistic ^'uurnals in remote 
parts of the world for the latest conclusions arrived at on thn place 
•of the Samoiodian idioms in comnnrativo philology or to search for 
little brochures on the origin of (Jhincso civilization or tlie migra¬ 
tion of Aryans to Oorea. An Oriental encyclopicdia is surely 
2ieeded| and we must he grateful to Messrs. Triibnor for having 
' an spoio measure supplied tho deficiency. It is true the method 
of collecting all available information on tho leading subjects of 
Ekstem study in a series of independent volumes is not so con- 
n’oniont or so oompi’ebensive as an alphabetically arranged dic¬ 
tionary; but something is belter than nothing, and Messrs. 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, besides possessing a profundity and 
oxbaustiveness which could not be attained in a mere article, 
will provide the materials from which an cncyclopicdia of the 
East might be easily compiled. 

The two volumes recentlv added to tho series are of very 
difierent merit. Mr. Daviess volume on Hindu philosophy is an 
undoubted gain to all students of the development of thought. 
The system of Kapila, which is here given in a translation from 
the Sankhya K&rikd, is the only contribution of India to pure 
philosophy. The exposition is the oldest in existence, and tho 
most outnoritative; hut it is doubtful how closely it represents 
•the original teaching of Kapila, who lived before tho time of 
Gautama tho Buddha, in the sixth century before Christ. The 
•S&nkhya KdrilM has been several times edited and translated, but 
hitherto with indiflerent success, according to Mr. Davies; and, 
from the examples be gives of Sir il. Colebrooko's version, and 
even Lassen’s, we must agree with him that tho meaning of much 
of Kapila's system has been misunderstood, even by the most 
eminent authorities, though the frequent obscurity of the original 
is a suiiicieut excuse for considerable misapprohonsteu. Mr. 
Davies has evidently devoted himself to tho elucidation of tho 
•seventy-two distichs which make up the work with as much zeal 
AS success; and the comments which are interspersed among the 
sibvUiiie dicta of the philosopher testify to no ordinary industry 
■and acumen. If in the general analysis (pp. 101-118), and tho 
appendices on tho resemhlauco between Juipila's system and thcae 
of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Von Hartmann, the author is a 
little venturesome, and inclined to lay stress on secondary cha- 
.racteriBticB, it cannot be disputed that the comparison is amply 
.iusUfied the many points of similarity which are disclosed 
^tween the oldest Hindu and the newest European philosophy. 

Kapila is purely a philosopher, and the rites of Vedantic 
religion are an object of scorn to him. He allows gods, indeed, 
•bat only as emanations from nature eventually to bo re-absorbed 
like all other forms of matter. The object of philosophy with 
bim is to escape from pain and sorrow, which he regards as 
inherent in the world of matter. “ Our present physical life is a 
mere bondage; it is full of pain, it can never be the source of any¬ 
thing hut BoiTow and degradation. The aim of philosophy is 
simply to free the soul from this and every other connexion with 
matter for ever. AVe must seek to cast it away, as men cast off a 
vile and loathsome garment; and this emancipation must be gained 
by the soul itself, without the aid—if such aid can be obtained—of 
.Aiy ex^nal power or influence.” Knowledge, and that of the 
right kind, alone can liberate the soul from the trammels of the 
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material world. There is no place for God, or a guiding intelli- 
gence, iu Kapila^s system:— 

The one primeval source wan simply Matter, and In all its davelopmeiite 
was wholly unconnoctcii with the worliin;^ of Mind. It wrought, aim for a 
distinct purpose, but unconsciously', andi by a potentiality whicli dwelt en¬ 
tirely aithin itself, flow, then, did Nature (Prahriti) begin Co work f 
Because, says Kapila, though formleMi, It bas modes or oonstltuente. of its 
being. When these are in a state of equipoise Nature is at rest. When 
tho cquipoLse is disturbed then Nature begins to work. The impelling in¬ 
fluence was an uncuuscinns purpose to free the souls of men from all contact 
with matter, wiiicli is the souroo of pain. For this purpose it first sent 
flirtii intellect (^Imrldhi), the first-l)om of all created things. But thenatnra 
and functions of this first product ore not clearly defined. It has a faculty 
of nsccrtaiiiinrnt; and by tliis Kiipila means a doterminent power by which 
the perceptions of scnsc-objccts arc defined in an ultimate form, that tho soul 
may look upon them nml gain a knowledge of their nature. From intolloot, 
consciouBucHS, or egoimn, is cvolvi’d. 11 is from tliis product of thought that a 
knowledge of tho din'eroiioc between subject and objei't is gained. But coiy- 
Ni'inusTicss, in ruinimtiiig from intellect, becomes a separate entity, and the 
1 ellect works wiLlioul any consciousness of its w'orking or of its ^ects. From 
egoism or consciousness— i.e. conscious mind-matter—spring the man^ 
(mind), (he ten organs of .sensu and nciion, and the five subtle elemonta,, 
'I'hc manaa Ik uii interunl facully, the doorkeeper of the senses, which are 
the doors through which the soul gains a knowledge of nature. It receives 
the Hcnnations wliicU the senses give from outward things, and has a 
furmulivc power. Our setiHntions hereby become iierccptiona, and these, 
passed ou to conscioii.-ucis, liccomo individualized as ** mine then by the 
intellect these individualized perceptions tiecurae, in the languajgmof Sir 
W. Hamilton, **concepts or judgments,” and uro fit to bo presented to the 
soul.—I’p. 106-7. 

Mr. Davies docs not pretend that this is a complete representation 
of the ideology of Kapila, but it is as near an approximation oa 
the diil'erences of the terms allow. The system generally is a form 
of materialism, in which, however, the soul exists apart from con¬ 
sciousness and the outer world; but it is uucreative, and exists 
only as light does. It dwells apart, liko an Eastern monarch, 
above and superior to nature : it alone sees and can under- 
etand nature; and by this learn to know itself, and thus to 
win that liberation from material bondage which alone can 
put ttu end to pain and safiering. The soul then gains its 
supreme state of uumoving, unconscious self-existence which it 
never afterwards loses.” ^ In this svslem all things are made to 
minister to the soul, and in the wor^s of Hegel, ** Everything in 
heaven and earth aims only at this—that tho soul may know itself, 
may make itself its object, and close together witli itself.” 

It would be wortli investigation to discover how far this system 
influenced the Neo-PJotonic school, and the'numerous sects of 
panthei.stic mystics who, especially iu Persi.a, combined in so re- 
nmrkahlo a manner an originally material philosophy with a 
tlioistic nucleus and a strenuous ethical code, lii this last they 
borrowed nothing from Kapila. In his system there is no place 
for virtue or vice, duty or sin. The soul has no purpose outside 
itself; it is passive, uusympatheUc. Virtue and vice are little 
distinguished except ns matters of sensation; and, as pleasure and 
pain, they are to be avoided, became they imply action, and action 
i.s impcrl'ectiuu. Virtue and viri» do not belong to the soul or 
in any wise allect it. The sense of guilt, implying a moral law, 
which in turn implies a higher power iu ordain it, does not exist 
in Kapila's sy stem. lOven acquiring loiowledge and thus delivering 
the soul from huudago is not n duty nor the neglect of it a sin; it 
is a matter of individual advantage. Such n system is clearly 
esoteric, and it is natural to find I'nlanjali (about 200 n.c.) 
popularizing it by inserting a supremo S])ii'it, enjoining intent con¬ 
templation of that Spirit ns a means to attaining ro-absorption 
therein, and .supplying tho moral direcliuns which Kapila omitted. 
These amendments arc foreign to the original system, and Patan- 
jali's reformed philosophy lias done more harm than good, and 
encouraged sensuality, hypocrisy, and imposture. The older 
system of Kapila, however, though it could never have been 
very widely accepted or understood, presents many points of deep 
interest to tho student of comparative philosophy, and without 
Mr. Davii^s's lucid interpretation it would be difiicult to appreciate 
these points in any adequate manner. 

Mr. Longa Jun^vrn Ih'overhs and Emblems is a very difibrent 
kind of b'jok, and ought rather to have been published by some 
Religious Tract yocicty than in a series of scholarly treatises and 
translations. The Avork was liegiin twenty-five years ago “ in the 
jungles of India for the instruction of peasants and women,” Wt 
Mr. Long consii](ir.s it adapted also for the instruction of “ Orient¬ 
alists, Lovers of Folk-lore, Teachers, and Preachers.” The last 
denomination allbnls a clue to the real design of the book, and 
the statement that tho proverbs in the volume are limited 
to those serving to illustrate moral and reliyious subjects,** turns 
conjecture into certainty. It was, perhaps, unnocossaiy for Mr. 
Long to tell uh that his proverbs are ** not the productiona of the 
hook-worm or the midnight nil ” (which would have been highly 
dangerous in the jungle), and to enjoy his little laugh at booli- 
learning, for the constitution of his own book furnishes irrefragable 
evidence on these points. The truth is that Eastern Provetis 
consists of a bushel of scriptural texts, arranged in any order, 
each followed by a little sermon on the subject of the text, to 
which are appended such proverbs of all nations os Mr. liong 
deems relevant to the said text and sermon. Let us examine these 
three divisions seriatim. The texts need little notice. Th^ are / 
apparently intended to convey rather the general sense than the f 
precise words of the verses to which roferenoee are given; for 
e.\ample, the text ** Book-cram ” is not even the revised New 
Testament version of 2 Timothy lii. 7. The short sermons which 
follow each text seem sometimeB, from their suMivislo&s into 
convenient first, secondly, tlurdly, and lastly,” to he nateriale 
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for rural AdificatioD, and are sot always to the point. They me 
very ionocest and garrulous, and very dull rending. Sometimes 
they are enriched with instructive little bits of itii'nriuiitidn, tind 
it was.doubtleaB this part of Mr. Long's work that delighted the 
peasants and women in the jungle. Fur example, on the to.Yi Tiio 
Body a Olay House crushed before the Moth, Jub 4, 19," we 
have remarks on Arabian Louses, and the following paragraph 011 
the moth:— 

The moth la a amnll insect which noiaelcsslv and gnulua^.ly cat«<(hroii;rh 
garments, though very teebie, Job 27,18. The ricit arc iiii miok' hpuml 
than the poor, but it eapecUlly attackii things not kept clciin, mvl (Iihm its 
work aecretly, si>oils by degreoa ; so (JimI gives cleanin',■s-i nl* tln> 

palmer worm, the pesUlcnoe, Amos, 4, 8; the inuth cats the inshlc w lu>ii the. 
outside is good, so Saniptnn [sir/] suld when Ids lucks wcic gone, 1 will 
rise up, Judg. 19, 20; so the Jews, 2 Kings, 15. 

'^hese frequent references are very Iroublosomn, even thongli the 
reviewer always bos his Bible on the table before him; yd ithout 
cn:i^stant rustling of leaves it is irapossiblo to dist'over whether 
iSamson determined to rise up because the moths were eating him 
inside or for some other cause *, and whether the Jews r(is<' up, or 
lost their locks, or were eaten by iuoth.s in 2 Kings, 15; nor 
is tbo confusion mended by the accident that Judues 19 
has nothing to do with Suinson, but relates to a uiiieb h"-s agree¬ 
able history. Tinder the beading “ The angry fool as a Iwar 
robbed of her whelps, Prov. 17, 12,” we are treated to a vivid 
account of the characteristics of foiunli' bears under provocation, 
and the sporting rules of the lln.ssiaus of Kanitsehatka with 
regard to cubs, aud are thou enlivened with eight Teren-ureH to 
the Old and New Testament.^, the w^ell-known historv tW Illislia's 
she-boar aud the forty-two children, allusions to havul, Saul, 
Herod, Jacob's sons, Saul again, and N(‘huchadneY%ar; after 
W'hicb the following proverbs arc given to point the moral:— 

Ttlegu. Pouring ghi on tin*. 

Ovjerat. Anger and wati r desfcnd. 

Tumul. The irascible lire like a man (Hi horarlmck wilhnut .1 bridl?. 

JUngaL A fire in the thatch ia (piickly tindlcd ; ho nn-cr. 

Jindfigu. If a jackal howls, will iny old butl'alo die ? If mi ani^iy man 
curses me, wliut aball I lose ? 

Tumul. hike the man who would not wa.sli hia feet in the iuiik bcctmae 
lie was angry with it. 

Afodern Greek. The rancour of a camel is niiforgiving. 

Turk. The torrent (nngcr) pa.sacH, the sand remaiu.s. 

These proverbs, which form the third division of our siibjecf, iis 
Mr. Long would say, are the best part <»f the book. It i.s true no 
references to authorities are given, and we have no means of 
ascortciining the accuracy of any given proverb ; but if Mr. Long 
^Dt many of them from his peasants in the jittigle, he could uot 
have gone to a bettor source. The dilliculty about the pioveihs 
is that their meaning is uot seldom okscure or equivocal, iind Mr. 
I.iOiig puts them under hearlings to which they really hear no re¬ 
lation. They cannot, indeed, be said to be scjentificiilly iirninged 
—nor is the lx)ok at all opeu to the cliarge of being a scieutilic 
work—but there is a certain intomst in proverbs quite apart fron» 
their context which will induce some readers to pursue the devious 
routo on which Mr. Jamg guides hi.s disciples. Only let no man 
take the book, on the Htreiigtli r)f the series to which it belongs, fur 
A serious contribution to the history of proverbs; all that can ho 
ftaid for it is that it contains n large uumoor of proverbs, collected 
from remote region.^ and rare sources, together with a larger 
quantity uf irrelevant and unprohtable ** discourse.'’ 


UAMBLES AMONT, TIIK HILLS.* 

"JDAMBLES among ike JlilU take n somewhat wider range than 
the 7 ' 1 ec/d i’ciMs ami Green Lanes Mr, Jennings’s earlier 
volume. They lie clucfly between the Peak of .Derbyshire and 
those Sussex South Dow'ns wliich, tliongh they scarcely suggest 
the idea uf hills to a liighiauder, were dignitied by Oilbert AN'hite 
with the title of niRje.stic mountains, P'or Mr. Jennings continues 
his explorations in Su,>«gx— i)artly, perhaps, bewiuse his residence 
appears to be in that county—and we are very glad of it. We 
agree with him that, although Londoners will insist on going 
further, they may fare much worse, for there is no more attractive 
scenery of the kind than that which is to bo found within sixty 
miles to the southward of their city. Mr. Jennings has the born 
vagrant’s liking fur solitude, and in Sussex he may indulge it to 
his heart's content. As we know by experience, it is pii.s.siblo to 
walk through a summer afternoon, within e.asy reach of such gay 
watering-places os lastbourne fir even Brighton, and never come 
across a stray wayfarer who givtsa you the notion of his being 
familiar with society or cities. The shepherds leaning upon their 
staves among their iJocks have become misantliropic, so far as 
«iidemonB^.mtive demeanour goes, in tie course of their lives of self- 
communing in the wilderness. Their \ery doge, whi n they are not 
actually upon duty, are rapt in slumber or abstracted contemplalion 
«f the clouds} and there is a dead-alivo nir of picturesque stogna- 
UoD over the sequestered villages aud hamlets with their primitive 
mtems of agriculture. From generation to generation, as Mr. 
Jennings assures us, and certainly we have no reason to question 
^the fact, the Sussex people have clung to their parishes, l^lvoo tho 
Sumex domestic servants, strange to «iy, have the reputation of 
sticking to their places. So the old families are slow to he up- 

* awumg the HiUt^ in the Peak of Derbyshire andf the. South 
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rooted; there are landoumers who have been settled from the times 
of tho Kdwards, and even earlier, on tho acree that have come down 
to them in direct dosrent; aud when they have parted with their 
lauds they have sulfided into humblef stations, in place of 
seeking to retrieve ilieir fortunes elsewhere. A propos of anaristo« 
criitic-fenturcd shepherd, with whom our author held converse in 
one of his walks over the downs near Lewes, he remarks that the 
represcDtiitivo of more than one ancient lino may now be found 
looking iifier sheep in ^ho neighbourhood of the family ball. " The 
Tiippins and the Seroses, once tho owners of broad domains, are 
gone from the records of the gentry, but are still to be found in 
the coitagos of the iiensantry.” lie numbers among his peasant 
Rcquiiiutance a guntleinnn-Bheplierd descended from the former 
family, who is to he seen toiling after tho sheep in all weathers, 
but whose ai>pearauce and bearing would attract attention in any 
drawing-rooiu where one happened to meet him. But we suspect 
that ^ir. Jennings was the more struck with the man because 
his cflso is very exceptional. At least, if well-born shepherds are 
common on the Sussex Downs, wo should say that their manners 
must have deteriorated, if their physique has not degenerated. 

It is what we may call the by-phiy of Mr. Jennings's books that 
gives them their greatest cluirm. A little reading of an ordinary 
guide-book goes a long way, and the moat pictur<»(iue descriptions 
of scenery are upt very soon to pall on one. Air. Jennings notes all 
that is best worth eoeing, in the way of churches, halls, or natural 
beauties; he gives suHiciuntly minute directions for finding one's 
way ucrass country by held paths, and frequently ofl’ers you tho 
choice of nlteriiaiivo routes, summing up judiciously on their 
respective advantages. But' he enlivens hi.s pages by recording bis 
go.««ip with all inuiinoi* of acquaintances whom he has made promis¬ 
cuously ; and he irilruducc.s delicate touches in bis pictures of cottage 
interiors which, though seemingly slight, are often lolling.. Some- « 
times the comic element predominates in these reminiaceuces of 
his, though comedy, we should say, i.s scarcely his strong point. 
Occasionally tho circumstances and surroundings of these acci¬ 
dental interviews are impressive and even melodramatic. Hers, 
for instance, is a random adventure at Ilardwicko Hall, which 
lii'ighteijs a chapter, thougii there is little in it. Tho Duke of 
Devonshire does a good deal of preserving there, and tho coverts 
seem to have awariiiod with bares and plmasauts. Consequently 
the head keeper has by no means a sinecure, though bis place ma/it« V- 
be a protitablo one ; and he might havu said, with Sir Hugh the 
Heron in Marmion^ “St. Lieorgo! a sliniug life wo lead, 
who have such lu'lghbours near." Mr. Jennings, in strolling about 
tbo luins, had nearly slumbled into the jaws uf a tremendous 
mustiil'. Thu keeper came to the rescue, and they naturally got 
into talk. “ What a horrible dug! ’’ remarked Mr. Joimiugs 
excitedly, by way of opening tho convorsiition. “ I don’t know 
what we should do without him t *’ observed the keeper in reply. 

And thou he went uji to cuuiuient on tho incessant warfare waged 
with tho puHcber'i. Ho iind his men could seldom go out without 
meeting with a gang. And us tho poachers, who caino from the 
neighbouring collieries, are capltuliato who have inveslod in a costly 
“ pluul," they seldom care to abuudon the field without a battle. 

On the last hostile encounter, among tho prizes of war that 
graced the keepers' triumph, were no less than 11 vo hundred yards 
of new netting. Mr. Ji'imings, by the way, who is a man with 
ideas of his own, vvas anything but favourably impressed by tho 
exterior of the famous Hall. lie quite agrees witli lloraco Wal¬ 
pole, wbo w'role of it just one hundred and tweuty years ago, 
“Never was I less charmed in my lii'o.” It might )io iniataken, 

Mr. Jennings says, for tho work of some modern architect, built 
for tho Nabob of a Couple of genoratioiis buck, who had enriched 
himself wIkm) the pagoda tree was worth the shaking. When one 
enters tho Hall, to he sure, these first impressions are modilied. 
Within may he road evt'rywhere certilicatcs to its venerable age 
in the panellings, oak staircases, and tapestried hangings. 

Blit iiol.'over Castle, which stands within sight, is still more 
“eerie" within doors than any ordinary old hull can bo made, 
even by black oak panelling and secret chambers. Aud at 
Ikdsover Air. Jennings made the acquaintance of an iuiuato 
with whom tho stalwart keeper of Uardwicke might have been 
lotii to change places, though sho had to contend with no 
enemies in flesh and blood. Bolsovcr Air. Jennings describes 
as “ the most weird and ghostly uf all the housits I have seen 
"• a place of mystery, where tho spirit of the past still holds 
unbroken sw'uy, and where the influences of inoduru life appear to 
bo pow'erlesd." Once it had been in tbo snmo bauds os Ilard- 
wicke; at least it belonged to the Earl of Shrewsbury, the hen¬ 
pecked husband of the famous “ ITnss of llawiwicke.'* Now it is 
in the possession of the Dulcos of rortlnnd, Bess's descendants in > 
the female lino. Air. Jennings gives a succession of Salvator 
Itosa-lilce studios of tho gloomy eifects of tho sombro edifice. 
There are Crumbling gateways and mouldering coats of arms, 
with long rows of windows of desortod chambei's, looking down 
on terraces overgrown with weeds. “ There were fine llights of 
steps, loading dowm only to wildernesses of grass and weeds; aud 
here and there on the dismantled walls wero broken mantelpieces 
and cornices, preserving even in decay some remnant of their 
former beauty.’^ Tho only inhabitant when ho visited the place was 
an nnciimt woman, to use language in keeping with the character of 
the place. SSho seems to have been but too happy to find somebody 
to talk to, and did the honours of “ the bavock and splendour ” of 
the Oustle with vuhiblo ail'ability. She conducted the stranger 
through venerable suites of vaulted rooms, with furniture and 
moulderiog portraits to match. One of the smaller of the quaint 
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Ijedchambora bore the agreeable name of “ Hell ”; and, although 
tolerably furnished and hung with pictures, there the haunting 
sense of some ghostly niystcr^ was heightened. Nor was Mr. 
JenningsB sympathetic depression altogether inexplicable. Very 
strange noises are hoard hero at night,” ob'ierved the old lady; 
'M)ut we do not mind them. They are heard all over the house.” 
And indeed, as it afterwards npjioared, she firmly believed that 
there was a retiring room for ghosts in a w'nlled-up crypt under the 
echoing floor of the vaulted kitchen. Sho had repeatedly seen a 
ladv and gentleman—the lady we4iring a scarf, the gentleman in 
ruffles—standing on the threshold of the kitchen door. ITev hus¬ 
band and she had tried to trace the sounds to their cau-'cs, without 
Buccoss; but latterly they had beenmo used to them ami to tho ap¬ 
paritions. In fact, if Jlolsovev is nut nctually the, nbodo of restless 
spirits, it ought to bo; and Mr. Jennings has written a most 
Bcnsational chapter, in a style Unit do»a cr»’dit to his artistic 
powers. So much so, that on concluding it, in an ngreeablo horror, 
we registered a vow to make a pilgrinnige to Jlohnver in the ensu¬ 
ing summer, although wo should not be altogetloT Riirprisod were 
wo to find on arriving there that leave for tin* adinisj-inn of visitors 
had Ijoen withdrawn. \Ve have often fancied that gti.s.d])ing travellers 
like Mr. Jomiiugs take a sniuewhat unfair advnniJige of the family 
retainers whose unguarded disclosures they i-licit with the inten¬ 
tion of chronicling them in detail. Jt is possible that there may 
bo great pooplo who have a natural objection to having tho blaze 
of puhliciiv flashed by a stranger on atliiirs which are no concern 
of the public B. 

In striking contrast to their (hisllo of IJolsover is tho ehinf 
sent of tho rortlanJ family at VVidbeck. It is, by something 
of a political license, by the way, that Mr. Jennings includes 
Sherwood Forest and the “ Dukerics ” in JiaiM'a mnovij (he Hills. 
•Wolber:!^ ns it has been left by tho last Duke, might well be 
dubbed tho Fortlund Folly ; and hia eccentric (jrar(» had provided 
tho most luxurious accornmodnlion for whole le;^inns of ghosts in 
distant generations. ‘*llad ho been a pooler man ho would 
liMIre ruined himself in bricks atid mortar ; but, ns he enjoyed an 
income of an almost fabulous amount, lie could gralily his 
vagaries without daM|ror of impoverishiug eith(‘r himseir or his 
heir,” There are miles and miles of elaborfi tely built tunnelH, 
iborois a vast subterraneous b:ill-room, asiihteiTaiicou.s clinpel witli 
lilts, skating-rinks, and underground couservaLorics. There is a 
riding-school lit by seven thouMiiid gns jets, tiled with copper, cor¬ 
niced ill BCuli>tiircd stone, and surrounded by a frieze of tino brass 
work curiously wrought, with imnih"i'ie.ss varieties of birds. Near it 
is a “ gallop ” under gln^8; and all the.«e works were completed ns 
carefully as “ if they had been iutouded for the honl. of the ablM»y.” 
It has been estimated, “ on very good authority,” that this cost 
W'as something like two millions. JW tlie by. in talking of the 
Fortlaud family, Mr. Jennings mentions a icpoit which is new 
to us, but whic j he asserts is generally belii'veii iu the iwiglibour- 
hood. Tho people say that Lord (leorge IknitincK's siidchm death is 
to be attributed to a dose of poison ad uiinistercd to him by t he noto¬ 
rious Folmcr. “ It was known that rainier had recently lost largo 
BiiinB to him, and it is said that the two men were l(tg(‘lhor tho 
very day buforu tho caUistrojdie.” Tim book is full of anccdules 
and incidents, with suggesluo ideas for Hummer walking tours, 
And, though Romowhat loo bulky for the pocket, would bo well 
worth carrying in a knapsack. 


1*U1JLICAT10X.8 OF THE ENOLISII DIALliUT SOCIETY.* 

T hese tln-eo volumes, in s])ite of their usefulucv^s and value, 
may probably leave thoso w ho consult them at some loss to 
know why a series of glossaries need travel to ii large bxtent over 
the same ground, and, indeed, what the conditions may bo which 
entitle a word to be admitted into these gh-.^isaries. " Tho Irish 

a le, wheiher of the Celtic stock or English immigrants, may bo 
of comparisons and clever in apphing them; but it is 
not cosy to see why the phrase “ cold us duuily,” for example, 
should lind a place in a list of words used in the counties of Antrim 
and Down. It may be heard there nnu'e frequently than in England, 
but there is nothing peculiar in the usage; and to those who 
may argue that if glossaries of dialects are to serve any practical 
purpose a good many tjntrics of tho same words must bo found in 
more than one glossary, the answer may be made that much spaco 
would nevertheless bo saved by the reader referriug from one volume 
to another. As it is, we have two, sometimes threi', e.vplanationa 
of the same word, aiid each of these BumetiiiieB supplies informa¬ 
tion not to bo found under th*.'' other entries, while the reader is 
also sometimes referred to qdltc other sources for information which 
is furnished in full in some other of these glossaries. A diligent 
collation of these lists would have^ saved tlm reader no small 
amount of trouble, while it would have added greatly to the use¬ 
fulness of the lists themselves. 

Some objection may also bo made to tho seemingly capricious 
way in which words are explained or left imc.xplaincd. Jn some 
instances a good deal is btiid about words which can scarcely 

• A Ghstaruvf Worift in vac iu the Counties of Autrim anti Down. Jlv 
, W.ll. Pattersou, M.U.I.A. 

Ohuartf if H^orda m «*« in ('iirnu‘ftll.~-'-WeMt CcnaealL Hy Miss M. A. 
,CSourtney. /Cast Cornuull, lly 'I'liouiun Q. Cuuch. 
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fail to toll their own etory; and nothing is said of others 
which look p^lexing, and which may have hod an interest¬ 
ing career. The glossary entries, again, may be of words which, 
with some justice, may be regarded os local, or of words 
which may be found in more or less varied forms in other 
parts of tho country, or which may translate other worde, or 
whi(‘h may have been bodily borrowed even from a foreign 
tongue. In each case the fact might have been noted, to- 
the great bonoQt of all except the scanty number of etudenta. 
who may need no such aid. The editor tells us that the 
words and phrases in tho Autrim and Down Glossary are mainly 
of Scottish origin, and may be found in Jamieson's Scottish Dic¬ 
tionary, as well us in some of tho volumes issued by the English 
Dialect Society. Dut in what sense can such expressions as “ art 
or part,” or ** clincher,” in the sense of a conclusive argument, ^ 

‘‘ lilt,” as denoting the moving from one abode to anotner, be ^ 
garded as anything hut a piurt of the common inheritance of ill 
who speak English Y Under the entry thundor we have simply tho 
citation ** He turned up his eyes like a duck in thunder ”; but the 
pln'sse may surely be hoard in every county in England; and so 
also the phrase “ curvy on,” in the sense of peculiar or wild 
behaviour, is a familiar Bound probably in the oars of Englishmen 
everyw'hore. Some of the words, we need not say, are well worth 
noting. Among these we have the form “ onjain,” “ injain,” as 
meaning an ingenious thing or contrivance *, and “snig’,” “ a 
juvenile thief, who steals the kites of other boys by cutting the 
bli'ing and seizing the kite when it falls.” I'his may perhaps bo a 
variant of ** sneak,” with a local limitation of meaning. In 
tho word “ pell ” us in “ lie ran out in tho street in his 
bare pelt," we have a form which is explained by ‘‘poltry”;. 
but it might bo interesting to have some account of “ barge,” 
whicii is said to denote some kind of bird and also a 
scolding woman. ** Itunco,” tho commission given to persons who 
bring biijor and seller together in a llax-market, is explained as 
perhaps n corrupthni of bunnSf the phraso bunco the money ” in 
tho senno of dividing it being also known. ** Gyly,” we are told,. 
meuuB “ very well ” or iu good health,” and answers the question 
How are you? It is probably, therefore, only another form of 
“ gaily ”; nut “ gnnked,” raonnmg “ taken aback*,” ** disappointed,” 
reiiifiins a m^'Btery. “ Ciirn " wn have iu two senses, the one of a 
noosr*, the other of a cry; but these are really two words, and it 
might be worth whilo so to inform the render, who might not see 
the connexion of tlie second with the largo family of words 
denoting low or moaning sounds. 

The glossary of Uornish word.s brings us to a subject of de¬ 
cidedly groatiT interest. Tho remarks which wc have already 
made apply to the list both of West Cornwall and East Cornwall 
words, though iu a l(>sa degree, as wo might expect, to the former 
than ^0 the latter. It is well that these lists have boon made; 
for, with railways and the inroads of travellers, the dialect, Miss 
Courtney tells us, is “ fast dying out, giving place to a vile cockney 
pronuncjatiou, with a redundancy of h's. I'ho younger generation 
ur(‘ nslmmed of and laugh at the old expressive words their parents 
us(!.” Dili even now the men of dilferent districts of the f^artbor 
West may he distinguished, not only by their words, but by tho- 
local iutunatinns, which impart a singsong drawling character ti> 
thoir speech. The most marked diftereiiee, w'e are told, is found 
“between the dwellers on the mainland (Penzance, &c.) and the 
inliahitants of Sciily, or, as they would call theiu.«)(ilves, Kcillunions, 

\\ ith them Ihrtnd becomes ‘ tread,’ and three * tree.’" 'J’lie sentenco 
bcjircoly iiuikes it clear to which of the two this usage belongs; but 
the fact may augge.st n comparison with the form “ Treiskephalai,” 
which Herodotus mentions as the uauin given to a spot known 
also ns Dryoskenlialai, near Plataia ; or, again, with the worde 
'riiriuiikiii and Trinukria. Of tlie words in the AVest Ooniish 
list some are reniiinnts of tho old language j others are Engliah 
words more or less changed, and some are French words or phrasea 
disguised. Tlie I i.ahh-aii-darras is the stirru^i-cup speeding the 
parting guest, with which tho readers of Wuverletf are familiar 
under the nortlierly form of Doch-an-dorroch. “ Ihicca,” wUck 
is said to luefiii “ u stupid person,” and reappears in llucca-boo,. 
“ft ghost, a bugbear," i.s, as tho editor no doubt intended to- 
signify, a variation of Puck as well as of Bug aud Bogey; and 
Alloo-couchee, of whicb nothing more is said than that itmeana- 
“ to go t^ bed,” i» merely an importation of the French “aller 
coucher.” “ Dring,'’ wo are told, is a crowd of people j why should 
we not bo told that it is simply a throng? Under the heading 
“ Scoanse ” wn arti nicrely referred to Coause; but uo entry Ooanse 
is to be found, and for this word we are left wholly in the dark. 

At tirst sight the entry “Dryf/#, used by waHherwomen when, 
clothes don’t dry," looks puzzling; but tho editor luckily adds the 
phrn^ “ There's uo dryth in the air.” It was possibly the ii8(ige> 
ot this part of hi.'t diticuso that led Bishop Phillpotts to coin we 
words “ greouth " and “ blueih ” with which he was fond of ex¬ 
pressing the cliiivactcristics of genuine Devonshire landscapes., 
^Some 1‘ow words are used with very peculiar meanings. Of mtnera 
or others Imried by a fall of earth it is said that the country fell 
on them and Irilh d them ; and a house built against a bank is de- 
Bcribetl as leaning on the 00110117. One of the most singular be- * 
liols of the people, suggested by a false etymology, is that which / 
brings a colony of Jews into Cornwall. This might have been ' 
more clearly shown by pointing out the connexion between tiie 
entries “ Jow’s bowels ” and “Marketjow.” The former is said to 
mean “small pieces of smelted tin found in old smelting works,** 
the further remark being made that “ tradition al^sye connects 
Jews with tin in Cornwall. The idea had its oriicitt Aromthe 
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names Marazion. Marketjow.*' This, are told, ** is a corruption 
of the old name Mairaiew, a Thursday's market (Carow). Norden 
spells it Maresjewe and ffWes it the same moaning*'; but it 
would have been well to add that the supposed historical fact was 
suggested by a case termination. 

^e volume of specimens of English dialects is full of interest. 
The ** Exmoor Scolding and Court^ip ** are two dialogues, not now 
far short of a century and a-half old, written to show the forms 
of speech which then held their ground in the north-western corner 
of Somersetshire. Tliey appeared anonymously, but there seems 
to be little doubt that both are the work of the “ lleverend William 
Hole, B.D., who was appointed Archdeacon of Barnstable in 1744.’* 
The author asserts that he has conflned himself strictly to the 
vernacular, and indeed he resents with some warmth the inipuiii- 
^tioD that the conversations are a mere ** arbitrary collection of ill- 
^nnocted clownish words/' and the charge that in the “ ]<)xmoor 
Scolding *’ in particular ** the substantives have frequently too 
many adjectives annex'd to them, nearly synonymous, and that tlie 
objurgatory wenches in that part of the country have not such a 
co^a verhorwn os is here represented.’* Prom these critics ho 
appeals to the common experience of mankind ; but in spite of bis 
pleading the editor rejects ns an absurdity the idea “ that such 
long strings of synonymous words ns are here put into iho 
mouths of diflerent persons could over have been heard in real 
life.’* In truth, except in so far as it attests the author's 
diligence in hunting up local words, the “ lilxmour (Scolding ” is not 
a very creditable performance ; and his concealment of his name 
is in no way surprising. IIis title-page states that his dialogue is 
couched “in the propriety and decency of Exmoor language.” 
The words are, of course, ironical; but the editor may well regard 
the insinuation that the young women of Exmoor generally spoke 
thus in the last century as “ simply B(‘andaloiis.” The dialogue is, 
in fact, unsavoury from beginning to end, jiiid nothing, ho con¬ 
fesses, but the confidence that its form is not such as to attract tho 
ordinary reader, and tliat students alone will take tlio trouhle to 
wade through it, would have induced him to touch such pitch. 
But the book, it would seem, is not thus consulted by philological 
readers only, if the editor’s note in p. 72 bo correct, that “ the 
dialogues may now be bouglit at the railway book-stalls, apparently 
reprinted from the edition of 1771, with the preface and vocnhuhiry, 
price sixpenco.” In other words, the public have the garbage with¬ 
out the heuolit of Mr. JOlworlhy’s notes, which would inform them, 
ns Mr. Skeat tolls us, “ whether the writer is at luiy moment using 
the true dhilcct of tlio peasantry, or whether ho is indulging in 
literary English, and even inventing hero and there forms such 
as do not accord w'ith the living sijeech at all.” The success of 
the dialogues from the first is certainly surprising. In the 
quarter of a century which followed the appearance of tli^ work 
seven editions wore issue*!; and the impression of 1788 is called 
the tenth. The edition of 1771 was r*'puhliahed in 1827. The 
““ Exmoor Courtship ” appeared in Itlavlnroud's Mmfazmoi for 
February 1819, and “anew edition” was published by John 
Ilussell Smith, Jjondon, in 1839. 

For the scholar the conversations are interesting chiefly ns 
illustrating the form which the literary English might have assumed 
but for the circuiiistancen which made the Midland Iho type of the, 
written langiinge. Had it not been for th«*se ticcidtmls, the 
Southern form would probably have made it, in the editor's words, 
■“ poUto to say now ‘ the yield was zowed with zeed ; you can see 
bow vast it do growz.* ” Tbo notes in the glossary will repay 
well the attention which may be given to tluMn. But hero, too, 
<;ros0-rofereucea to <Uher glossaries might bo useful. The word 
vantff to take, occurs in the Annals of Affi'ini/furc, by Artimr 
Young, edited by Mr. Britten, who gives only a lino to it. Hero 
wo have “ when tha vuugst t*)” in the sense of undertaking 
sponsorship at tlio font. “ Dvonking,” again, is the J lovoushire 
afternoon meal «if lahourcrs during haymaking and harvest; it 
would have been well to note tluit the word exactly translates the 
heaves which I'Ulis states in his “ llushimdry *’ to have been its uam*' 
in Hertfordshire. “ Bed-ale,’* “ botwattled,” and many others, 
might be cited as instances of words for which such references 
might have b^^en given with advantage. In the West Cornwall 
•Glossary “ botwattled” is merely said to mean mad or foolish; in 
that of the “ J'lxmoor Scolding and Courtship ” it is explaine,d 
as “ seized willi a lit of tattling” and so “turned fool.” It is a 
pity that the reader should thus have to piece the information 
togelber. 

The last specimen hero given of English dialects is the “ Bran 
Hew Wark ” of William do VVorfat, published at Kendal in 1785. 
This is also the production of a clergy man, William Hatton, 
Hector of Beetham, in Westmoreland, Irom 1763 to 1811. It is as 
•devout and earnest as the Exmoor Scolding is profane; but it is to 
a. far greater degnie a mere literary })rodii(;lioii. It contains, how¬ 
ever, a iarge nuuilier of strictly local words and forms, with which 
Mr. SkeLt has dealt in his glossary. 


KUTUERFORD’S NEW PHRYNICHUS.* 

P HRYNICHUS is interesting a.s being the only one of the 
Atticist gmmmarians whoso works have come down to ns. 
Of the man himself little is known. Photius calls him “ Arrha- 

• The New Phrtfnicktia s heimj a Jleviacfl Text of the Ecloga of the gram- 
marian Phrgairhua. W ith In1 rorlactkm.s nml a Comnicnt.iry by W. 0union 
Rutherford. M.A. Londo*!: Mnuniillun & Co. 1S81. 


bins**; Suidas says that he was a Bithyoian. He certainly 
ilonrisbed in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and of Oommodus, 
and composed an ekXoyg 'Am'icai*' pijfidrwv xal 6 vofiuraift which 
still survives, though in a somewhat mutilated form. Another 
work of his, the Apjmratua rketoricus five Saphiitiefutf exist^ 
entire in the time of Photius, who was largely indebted to it in 
the composition of his Jiihliotheva, A few fragments of it still 
remain. The Edopa was first printed at Home in 1517. It was 
reprinted shortly afterwards at Venice by Aldus, and a^in at 
Paris by Viiscosau. The edition of Nunez, of whom Lobeck in 
his prelaco speaks so contemptuously, appeared at the close of the 
same century. Eobeck’s, which is*, of course, by far the most 
important of subsequent editions, was published in 1820. 

Mr. Iluthurford tells 11s, in his preface, that he was prompted 
to edit PhrynwJins mainly by the desire to throw light upon the 
accidence of tho Attic verb; and his articles on tbi.H branch of 
the subject give to the work the great value which it undoubtedly 
possossus. Indeed, if it were not for the sake of completeness, 
there seems no reason why Mr. llutburfurd should not have 
conflned his attention allogothcr to tho verb, for the remainder of 
both text and notes is for the most part unimportant, or at best 
contains mailer which may bo found in a more convenient form 
in any good lexicon. This remark, howiwor, does not apply to two 
articles, “ 'fho Giowth of the Attic Dialect,” and “ The Bessons of 
Comedy,” which are prefixed to the main body of tho work. In 
the former of thopo Mr. Ituthorford sets himself to prove that the 
trugediuns cannot bo taken as evidence in the mutter of Attic 
usage. Ho contends tliat the dialect of their smnrii was ns much 
a literary survival as tho Doric of the Chorus, and points out tho 
close attinity of their language to that of Herodotus and of Ionic 
writers generally. Here, as elsewhere, no labour is spared to 
make the case ns complete as possible. Mr. Hutbcrford h& 
collected a formidable body of words and expressions which, 
tlioiigii obsuleUi in thu prose of the bc.st period, wore still used by 
the tragedians, and also finr\'ived in Ionic ; but bo seems ^ be 
rather overstating his caso when he attributes those characteriiKics, 
such as picturesqueuess of metaphor, which generally distiuguisU 
poetry ftum prose, to the tendency of kingirngf) at tho time when 
the tragic diction formed, instead of to the simple fact that tho 
Attic tragedians did not wriio Attlo pit.Oil. It ill uuAiitiiuata 

that Mr. Kiitherford is r)ne of tl)os*J scholars who insist upon the 
absolute uniformity of Attic accidence, for liis hypothesis compels 
him to reject the uiithority of many wi'itors beside thu tragedians 
whoso name.s are most closely associated with Attic Hteruture, and 
were it not for a large acceptation of llie maxim of Phrynichus, 
“ nv TT/inv Tilt lityjfuifiTifptva d 0 npwp.«v, riXXu TT/icn' ra doKi/itorara 
Tav iipxaifoVf" there would be few authors indeed whoso works 
could, neenrding to this theory, he classed ns purely Attic. It 
seems impossiblo that in the short time which was occupied in 
the maluring of tlio Attic dialect the language can have be¬ 
come BO Btercolyjied ns to get rid entirely of alternative forms, 
and the assuiiiplioii ihal tliis actually did hajipon involves so whole¬ 
sale a rejection of luauuscript authority, that even those who are 
most llumnjghly convinced of the incompetence of laic transcribers 
must hesitate to adopt it. No doubt the best safeguard nguinfit 
ignorant copyists is to be found in the reijulromeuts of metre, 
which in most cases will either prevent the iiilroduclion of corrupt 
readings or at leiusL insure their detection. Hence it is natural 
that those v\ho most distrust the manuscripts should must fri'- 
qupiitly have recourse to (ho ovi<fenee of verse. But tho trage¬ 
dians are closed to us by the considerations mentioned above, and 
aacticnlly Ariftophanes alone i.s left. 8uch, at any rate, is Mr. 
tutiierford's opinion ; and, although it may be objected to on tbo 
ground of narrowness, it has much to recommend it, and follows 
logically from his rejection of tho tragedians, on the one hand, and 
his distrust of the nuimiscripls on the other. Dejecting, then, 
with tin: lyrical portions of Aristophano.s, all passages in which iho 
tragedian^; are pjirodiod, iMr. Dutherfurd holds up the romamder of 
his writings us tho type amt model of Attic composition. But 
surely it is going ttx) fur to say that literary and colloquial Attic 
were the same,and that “an Athenian comic pout had no occasion 
to deviate from literary Attic in giving a faithful representation of 
Ills coiinlrymen." I'lveii comic diuloguo, when presented in a 
poetical form, must clifl'er in some respects from tho language of 
everyday life; and, •whiither tim ditleronco bo great or smdl, it 
must bo taken us counterbalancing to .some extent the moxo cor¬ 
rupt stale of tho prose manuscripts. Moreover, if wo grant Mr. 
lluLhcrJbrd’s premisses, it is not necossary to adopt hia conclu- 
siouB in tho dogmatic form in which ho expresses them. Even 
Aristophanes alfurds some exceptions, which cannot be got rid of, 
to the rules which are bast'd mainly on hi.s authority; and those, 
occurring in iho works of tho gnsalest master of the Attic dialect, 
at once invalidate Mr. lIuLherlbrd’s theory in its extreme accepta¬ 
tion. If he were content to regard the “law of parsimony ” 
ns the statement of a general tendency of Attic Greek, instead 
of enunciating it as a hard and fast rule, there would he every 
reason to accept his opinion when thus modified; for h« shows 
clearly enough that tho law in question was gradually e.stablishing 
itself, and that the writers of the purest Attic- conform most closely 
to it. More than this wo are not warmiitcd in asserting, tlioujjh 
there can be little doubt that, had. Attic Greek maintaiuetl its 
purity for one or two geiiurulious longer, tho rule would huvo 
become absolute. 

Wo have alrojidy said that^ IMr. Rutherford's articles on various 
points connected with the accidonce of tho verb are his mo.gt im¬ 
portant contributions to exact scholarship. We may go further 
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ttsa fay that there is scarcely one of these articles which will not 
repay careful study. To § cccii. is appended a most interesting 
investigation into the question of vorhs which are partly deponent, 
where it is established that all verbs which refer primarily to a 
phjsical process aro either deponent throughout or deponent in 
the future. One can scarcely praise too highly the painstaking 
industiy with which matorials have boon collected and the 
extreme clearness of their arrangement. It is rofreshing, too, to 
find that Mr. Rutherford does not think it necessary to work out 
any elaborate psychological explanation of this anomalous use of a 
deponent future# Tho Greeks felt that the meaning was most 
fitly expressed by tho middle voice, and the business of tho j^ani- 
marian IS to collect inshinces and formulate a general rule, that is all. 
Another interesting, though far shorter, article, is that on the use of 
the aorist infinitive after Tlio facts as here collected go 

far to prove tliat the modified opinion as to the rigidity of Attic 
graniiimr which wo have expressed above is the true one. I’hryni- 
chus lays down tiie rule that /iAAcd must ho followed by tho pri*- 
sent or tho future infinite, and says that the Syntax wliich aduiits 
of an aorist is / 3 rt/)j 3 apoy.” We find iroiu the passagoH 

quoted by Mr. Rutherford himself that in Attic comedy the excep¬ 
tions to the rule of IMirynichns are four per cent, of llin inatiinces. 
ThislGave.s an overwhelming balance in favour ol the rule, hut can¬ 
not bo said to prove its absolute rigidity. Another ease of tho same 
Ifind is that of the Dtiric futiiro in Mr. Rutherford con¬ 

tends that this form is quite inadinisssible in Attic, tind nltributea 
its frequent appearance in the manuficripts to tho ignorance o1‘ 
transcribers. Ho shows with a good deal of force that llie form 
in -opat is fur more common when it is protected by the metre 
than when the quantity of tho syllnhle is doubtful; but ho is 
obliged to allow that iii three ensrs Aristophanes admitted the 
*Doric foi^ me/ri ijratiil. Hut siii jly that wliich may be conceded 
to the o.xigoneies of metre cannot bo absolutely wrong in itself, 
and it sricms an extreme step, in tho face of to read 

iruiyrrrrat for Trpfvadrai against the antliorily of every single mann- 
acTipt, Here again, however, the general truth of the rule may ho 
fairly said to be e.stablislied. One of the most lucid and convincing 
of all is the article on the true forma of tho plupi'i*i«cL Indicative 
active, in which tlio Attic lorminatioo® -rjt,-ei, and-raae are 
UpHeld. Jlorci 3 fi. Ciwo is «loiibly strong, owing to 

the fact that tho best manuscripts are on his side. Dawes's happy 
emendations of Aristophanes, which were afterwards confiniiod by 
the discovery of tlioRuveniinM8.,are triumphantly cited ; but one 
is tempted to inquire, if the nuthurity of roanuucriptB on such ])oints 
is BO utterly worthless ns Mr. Rutherford would have us believe, 
what weight can this corroboratiun add to a conjeotnre which is 
already in atecordnneo with a good symmetrical theory ? 

It is needless to multiply instances either of Mr. RiitheiTord's 
great ability as a critic, or of those points on which his opiuiou.s 
seem to pass s unewhal beyond the bounds of sober judgment. 
His work must commend itself to nil scholars, and not least to 
those who in some resixjcls dill'er from his conelmdons, for the 
thoroughne.ss with which every detail is woiked up, and the cle.nr 
concise laiigungo in which his arguments are expressed. W'v 
Ciinnot, how^ever, help regretting that he should have iioreand there 
condescended to ridicule those whose opinions are at variance with 
his own, in n manner more worthy of a. iiippaut schoolboy than of a 
mature scholar. Jt is true that tin* traditions of his author support 
tho use of such laugiiage. I’liryniclius himself says that b'avoriima, 
tho rhetorician, and friend of Hadrian, “ picked up the form 
Arucrd^irMir out of tho gutter,” and Lobeck describes Nunez, with 
a contemptuous shrug of tho shoulders, as Homo Hispauus, non 
indoctus sane, nt erant ilia temporu.” Rut it i.s ncillmr humorous 
nor dignified to talk of “nerveless oditors who justly trust the 
pen of a nodding trauscriber in preference to their o^m reason,” 
or to say of certain {lersons who aro supposed to be delighted at 
discovering a corrupt form that “ such grararaorians would 
have worse fortune if they searched for sparlvs of reason iu 
themselveB.” 


ROSK.* 

I T is something in these days to meet with a novel that is 
neither immoral, sensational, nor vulgar. There is nothing in 
Hose to shock the most fastidiou.s ; tho plot of the story will give 
nobody nightmare, and tho characters portrayed in tllc hook are 
those of refined latlies and gontleiuon. Jls pages are free from the 
broad repartee that is now so common in novels of n certain 
typo ; tho tone of tho principal actors in its drama is a high 
one, and there is a happy abr»ciiee of fast and msthetic cln- 
ractors. Hero and there are passages dcscriplivo of lofty aspirsi- 
lions which aro highly praiseworthy; tho general spirit of the 
book is far from frivolous ; good peoide and good things me not 
sneered at, and tho volumes might bo fearlessly left on the most 
stainless drawing-room table—even on a Sunday. It seems almost 
ti pity that such a \ery nice book .should fall into the profane hmids 
of reviewers; but now that it has unfortunately done so, it must 
meet with the same treatment us ordinary books,’ and bo judged by 
the common standard. 

Few scenes are more common in novels than large country 
houses (country houses ore always largo in books), and in reading 
many stories we seem to stay for the time being with tho persons 

a Novel. Ry the lion. Mrs. Cmdock, Anthor of “ John Smitli," 
Ac. a vola, London : Chapman A ll.-tll, Liinited. z83i. 


deseriM. We here eiypyed pleMiat tWto amoBff 
people when leading thP Hotels of JLordl^ttoo; we have hid gieit 
fun at the lively houses describe hy Wbyte MelidUe; we 
met amusing assortments of guests when Mr. Anthimy TvollOM 
has been our host. On the other hand, we ha^ leadnovtla'whicls 
took’US in the spirit to stay among nniatensting jMopIe at e«e^ 
tionaliy dull oountry houses. All the voung mple wetean sueh 
cases, paired off to make love to each other, and we felt no mtefesa 
whatever in their love-makings. We were told that oertoin of the 

g uesta were exceedingly clever, but we were never permitted to 
old any intercourse with them. Our miseTable^ lot was to act ae 
penietual eavesdroppers to one or other of the silly pairs of lovo- 
makors, to be dragged to their picnics, to follow toem^ in their 
long tedious rides, and to listen to their hilling and their cooing 
on the terraces and in the gardens. We even bad to read th^ 
love-letters, and to spend sleepless nights with them, whRe thsy 
bemoaned the hard-ueartedness or iiisiuceritj of the objects of 
their nircctiona. The last mentioned is the kind of visit that Wo 
wore compelled to endure in Jlose, An ordinary reader can, of 
course, bring such n visit to a close at once, either by shutting up 
the book or by active skipping; but, to tbe^ conscientious re¬ 
viewer who rends every word of the work submitted to him, there 
is no such escape. He begins to think that the dreary visit will 
never coino to an end, and ho sighs as ho roads, after ton chapters 
of lioAc spent at Lord Sanford's, that yet another wi^k has to bo 
gone through before a long threatened archery meeting will take 
place at the hospitable mansion in which he is being yiettmised, 
and iLiil in tho meantime he is to bo taken to a picnic. He 
has to bear long descriptions of tho singing of tho b^utiful but 
designing widow, he is told all about the mu^cal jpowers of tho 
heroine, and he is carefully informed of the state or the weather. 
To be candid, Bose is a very dull book. It consists of only two 
vulumes, but even iu that space it is terribly spun out. It is 
a history of constant misuiidorstauding between lovers, who seem 
ill almost every chapter to be on the point of understanding 
each otber, when soiuetbing'always happens to mystify them again. 
At last, of course, all is cleared up happily, and thej do thoso 
t ilings that they ought to do for ever afterwards. There is a mystery 
in the story, wliicli is but ill concealed for a volume and a half. 
We will nut spoil tlie interest of future readers hy divulging it^ 
but wo may say Hint it had much in common with that of Nurso 
Cripps ill JT.M.S. Pinafore^ who, when she had tho charge of 
two babies, “ mixed those children up, and not a creature knew it.'^ 
Tho hero belongs to tho class of beings known as didactic 
flirt.'A. He is always lecturing and tutoring his lady-love. Ho 
tells her that her mind requires cultivation, and ho recommends her 
to rend poetry, although be himself is the prosiest of courtiors. Ilo 
rarely meets her without snubbing her, and her slightest Offences are 
invaAubly jiuiiishcd by the sovoro wiggings of her storn admirer. 
Our sympaihies wore mure aroused by tho scoldings to which the 
oor heroine waq submitted than by anything elre in the book. 

11 the last chapter we are told that “ every one can fill up for 
themselves (sic), ns it plen.se8 them, the future fortunes of the 
houses of Sanford and Willoughby.” We think wecould pretty safely 
foretell tlie future fortune of the*hero and heroine. They would 
fight like cat and dog. They -w'ero constantly misunderstanding 
each other in their flirtatious, and there was no apparent reason 
why they should cease to do so when they were married. It is 
true tliiil the lecturing was all on the hero's side during his court- 
.ship, hut many married men of didactic tendencies could have 
told him that the ** turning of the worm ” iu the nuptial homo is- 
anything but a matter to jest about. Our hero tells his lady-love 
with whom ho wishes her to associate, and what books she ia 
to loiul. One of the first things he does with her is to put her 
throiigli a coursti of Wordsworth. Ouriously enough, another 
mnn, who fulls desperately iu love with tho heroine, is also fond 
of the “invigovatiug lines of Wordsworth,” Both the Wo and 
his rival are excellent young meu. Indeed nil the love-makers- 
are excellent. A lady says of them, It is a delightful thing to 
bCf such a nii-e set of young people,” ** they ore all so good and 
happy.” Rest of all, in this Utopia thero are no unholy 
jealousies among the rival admirers. One person, however, becomos- 
iiaiightv, takra to gambling, and makes “an unfair use of his 
father's niimr ” in certain monetary transactions. Whether he> 
wrote that Timiio ou the back of a bill wo are not informed. Yet 
even (h.s prodigal becomes reformed at the end of tho second 
volume. The hi i>t, and lost described, of all tho good characters is, 
to our mind, iluit of M ra. Wentworth. The first tour pages of chap¬ 
ter xxvi. in the si'cond volume contain her description, and people 
who do not care to road tho whole novel will do well to glance- 
over this part of it. If all tho book were os good as this small 
portion, we .should have no fault to find with it. Mrs. Wentworth 
iH a good, plain, motherly woman ; well educated, without being 
a genius; well rend, but unimaginative. 

Uonhidoriiig that the principles of this novel are so good, it is & 
puy that its grammar is not a little bettor. Whatever tho failings- 
•of a bonk may bo, one would expect its first sentence, at any rate, 
to be decently constructed. The opening sentence of the novel 
under notice informs us that It was breakfast-time,” ''and, while 
lioso Willoughby and Uwir guest, Mrs. Churchill, placidly began f 
Miss Willoughby” did such and such a thing. 
After some study, it gradually dawned upon us that Mrs. Ohurohill 
must have been the joint guest of Rose WiUougbby and her aunt^ 
ivliBs illoughby, although thero is nothing in the e^tence to tell ua 

so. A few chapters furtheron we weroagain mystified byraadingofa 
certain Lady Sophia that "she was not quite S3 hard and cynical aa 
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irti* ntoAlly apMrei, or Bi,iodcHed, oho ofton tMj ym” Wo Imto 
koooni mfti^ mud and cyhioal women, but we noTor xet mot with 
one who wm not 4ute so hard and cynical aa she really was. In 
the second Toliimo tiiare la an aoooout of some theatricaJs, and the 
anther ohssrros that ^ every one may have been, for once in their 
Utos at loas^ in the midst of private tbeatrioaU.” If an author, 
^for^ onM in their lives,” made a mistake of this sort, one could 
imagine it eaoaping hia notice aa well as that of the publisher's 
reader 4 but we cannot understand the same awkward slip occurring 
again and amin, aa it does in tbesn pages. In the private 
•theatricals already alluded to, the aforesaid Mn. Churchill acted 
with great skill, for, ** in truth, she was always actiug *, and prnc* 
tiee makes perfect, we are told. Lord Arnold looked as she did 
the part of a young, affectionate wife. Her beauty was heighteued 
by her dress,” &c. We puzzled our heads for a long time as to 
aow Lord Arnold could have looked the part of a young 
affectionate wife, before we discovered the hidden meaning of the 
fiSDtence. 

There are a good many fresh-coined words to be found in Hone, 
The heroine is said to have been " un-blundery in her gaiety.” 
What, in the name of Br. Johnson, is the meaning of the 
word un-blundery P ** Un-snub-able ” and un-send-off-nhle ” 
are^ bad enough ; but they are at any rate comprehensible, 
which is more than can be said of ** un-blundery.” We cannot 
approve of the substitution of such barharisins as Milord and 
Miladi for My Lord and My Lsdy. If tho author considers 
Miladi permissible, why does she not always spoil Indy ladi P If 
she writes milord, why dues she not make the horu'say to tho 
horoiae midarliug, mideareat, miown, or miangol ” P lii the two 
volumes under notice there are many very sensible remarks; but 
there are, on tho other hand, many sentences out of which it is 
hard to make any souse. There is considerable coiifusiuii, for 
instance, in tho following paragraph: — 

There «re words conveying thoughts, often spoken without thought, and, 
as it were, uneousciously; and tlirru an* thoiiglits that r.^st uiiNpnkcn, or 
that are but halt-conveyed in words; but how often botli words and 
thoughts ill society are but the mere passing tilings of tlm moment. 'I'ho 
words uttered, pertuipH, in a How of gny spirits; tho thoughts Iheniaelves 
as fleeting and ns little remembered oh the cnreleHuly-spoken words. 
Perhaps it was so now on this evening of which we sjietik ; and yet Home 
of these words and thoughts were things that had an abiding power, a deep 
and, it may be, a very mournful import to some of those who now spoke, as 
it might be, with mere evanescent, un-indivldualized interest. 

The recipe for concocting such a paragraph as tho above might 
be as follows—“ J'ake of thoughts and words equal parts, 
with a flavouring of ovanosceut, uu-individualized interest. Stir 
well in n mortar 1 ” In another sentcnco, a little further 
on, we read of the sea, that it was tossing up and down 
with its' endless vugai'ies of light and shade, its regular irre¬ 
gularities of form, and its unceasing variety of grhceful 
curves and fluctuating intricacies of change, alike, and yet con¬ 
stantly differing.” This is, to say the least, ralher involved, 
besides being horribly suggestive of sea-sickness. In the next page 
ii is said that ** Perliaps the comparison between this open, happy, 
youthful love, and the circumstances which impelled a mystery ns 
to tbe love between himself and Emma,” &c. How, may we ask, 
•can circumstances impel a mystery ? In tho same volume wo are 
informed that, at ‘^an archery," J^ord Arnold was “ to shoot at tho 
49Bme target with Miss t^anlurd. As tho daughter of the house, 
and cousin to hia future bride, he felt it the proper thing to do.” 

Although Hose may not bo faultless, it is a comfortable, motherly 
fiort of book; and if it is soporilic, it is also innocent, which la 
more than can bo said for half the novels which are published in 
these days. 


FRENCH LlTi:ilATUBE. 

S COTT observes somewhere in his Life of Bryden, ns an 
instance of the improvement of literary morals in I*lnglnnd 
ainco the seventeenth century, that wJiereas at that time the 
Announcement that a writer had taken up such and such a subject 
was a more invitation for piratical anticipators, in hia own day such 
anticipation was altogether unknown in the case of men of letters of 
any pretensions to decent repute. It is, to say the least, odd that 
the letters of the Abbd Claliani should twice have aflbrded an 
instance which might seem to show that this etiquette does not 
yet prevail in Erance. The lirst edition, published more than 
lifty years ago by Barhier, was anticipated by a certain Serieys; 
and, now that MM. Maugras and rerey have re-edited tho corre- 
apundence, the appearanco of their second volume (i)-^the iirst 
was siifHciently noticed in these columns a month or two ago— 
coincides with the appearance in less dignified form of an edidun 
by M. Asse (2). That tho two, or rather the three, editors w'oro 
ignorant of each other’s proceedings may of course he taken for 
granted. Indeed, M. Asse tells us that he knew nothing of his 
coihpetitors; so that charity will suppose that, after all, the 
etiquette has not been violated. 

The publication, undertaken by various hands, of Saint-Simon*s 
hitherto unpiinted works goes on. M. Faug^re (3) has just given 
^ to tho world some more m^lnvyes of tho most industrious and 

(t) Cerrnpondante de Cahhe F, Oaliani. Par Lucien Percy et Gaston 
Maugras. Vol. ii. Paris: CaImann-jA<vy. 

(3) Leftrci ds taJbbe Go/iaiii. Par E. Asse. Paris: Chaipenticr. 

(3) JSeHU tnddi<i ds Par P. Faug^re. Tome m. Paris: 

Uttcliette. 


atniblUouB of dukes, dealing for the moit jpirt with the (to hilif) 
inexhaustible subject of the privileges of the peemge Md ^ 
BAcrilsgiouB invasions to which they were eiihjsct. There is some- 
thing delightfully Saint-Simonlan in this sentence L’hyver 
demiqr * veu naistre au bal le znseUuige dee femmes sans mtre 
aveo IsB tiltrdes. . . . bien qus cels rut tronvd estrange par qui 
avait droit do narler avsc autoritd; aiusy vont touttss choasi.” 

A full and careful account of that singular personage 
Mme. Guyon, whose influence on many distinguished writers of 
the eighteenth century from Fdnelon to Oowper was so grea^ has 
long l^en wauled. M. Querrier’s book (4) completely answers to 
the description just given. If it were only for its view oftbeever- 
memorable controversy between Fdnelou and Bosauet the book 
would be worth reading. But the portrait of one of the most re* 
markable of mystics, and of feminine mystics certainly the most 
remarkable, with the possible exception of St. Theresa, is its real 
subject, and a subject ably w'orked up. The^ book is not a mete 
compilation from printed sources, but contains much mat^ ex¬ 
tracted from the manuscript records in which France is so incom¬ 
parably rich. 

M. Buveyrier’s brochure (5), for it is littio more, is a weful 
description of what he ingenuously calls the latest ** satellite of 
France.” The indispensable accompaniment of a map is, however, 
wanting. 

• Tho publishing house of MM. Bidier et C'®* has recently pro¬ 
duced some very remarkable monographs of considerable extent, 
dealing biographically with the history of the seventeenth centurv. 
M. Cbantelauzo's works on Marie Mauciiii and the Cf^dinal de 
Itelz, M. Bourelly's Mardchal de Fabert, MM. KervUler and 
Barl^lemy’s books on Gonrart and Segnicr, M. Zeller's on the 
Constable do Luynes, have all been recently noticed here. ^ Now 
M. Valfrey (6), who has already published a volume on Lionne'F 
Italian Embassies, publishes another on his negotiations in reference 
to the peace of tho l*yreuees—that peace which was the subject of 
St. Evremond^s masterly letter to Cr6qui, Iho first thorou^y 
literary pamphlet on a groat political quesiiun that E^ope nad 
seen. VVith certain variations, due to the individuality of the 
authors, all those hooka deservo the praise of exact inquiry and of 
full and careful setting forth of tho facts, M. Valfrey’sby nomeane 
less than tho others. ^ ^ • 

Tho fourth volume of M. Zeller's elaborate and laborious History 
of Germany (7) deals with the Ilohenstauflen period as for as the 
death of Henry VI. The greater port of the book is of course 
given to Barharossa, who has some three hundred out of ite four 
hundred pages. A certain parsimony of citations of authorities of 
which a history on the great scale cannot possibly bo to 9 lavish, is 
almost tlio only fault to he found with it from a gentoal point of 
view. On the other hand, the presence of maps is a welcome feature, 
and in French histories something of n novel one. 

The third volume of M. Gamhetla's Discuurs et plaidoyers poli- 
tuples (8) contains the utterances of eight months only—September 
1872 to 4 fny 1873—so that tho space occupied by M. Oambetta on 
the shelves of his admirers is liliely to be considerable. 

The third and fourth volumes of M. Jules Favro’s speeches (p) 
contain not merely the discours jHtrlemtmtaireSy from which the 
hook takes its title, but also a collection of political miscellanies 
extending over more than forty years. 

We noticed not long ago a reprint of that curious book tho 
FariSf ifoMie, et Jerusalem of tho late M. Salvador, Colonel 
Salvador now comes forward with a volume (10) which is half a 
biography and half a collection of extracts. It can hardly bo said 
that the subject is of tho first interest or importance, except aa an 
illustration of oiiu of tho iimumerablo phases of Jewish montal 
development in tho present day. But as such it has interest. 

M.Ocar de Vallt^e's volume on Andre Chenier and Jncobimsm(l l) 
is a hook which was worth writing, because few people know much 
of Chenier ex(.'eut as a poet. Berhajm M. de ValkSo has made him 
a little too much of a I'ar-siglited politician, and he has also not 
escaped the danger which hcaets almost all writers on such 
subjects—the danger of writing with one eye only on tho subject 
and the other on tho men and events of his own day. But any 
honest picture of tho results of iiepuhlicituism in times past must 
ho instructive and useful in times present, and, as such, his book 
may ho welcomed. 

The excellent series of short histories published under the direc¬ 
tion of M. Buvuy, and which already includes b<»ol£s of such proved 
value ns his own small Koman History, as M. Beiiiogcot’s French 
IJtoraturc, and others, has received an addition, which might have 
been useful, in the shape of a history of the Oluuaan Empire (12), 
by M. de la Jonquil.2. Unfortunately tho author allows himself 

(4) Jms.d'tme Guyon, Par L. Guorricr. PariH; Didicr. 

(s) La Tunisie. Par 11. Buvoyrier. Parw : Ilachilte. 

(6) Jluyuca de Lionne vt la paix dca Pyrent'ea, Par J. Valfn*}'. Paris: 
Didior. 

(7) Histoire de P Allemiuinr. L'empire ytrmanique aoua lea Iluhenatauffen, 
Par J. Zeller, i'uris: Didicr. 

(8) J)iacvura el pluidoyers pulithjuea de M. Gamltetta. Tuiuc 3. Paris: 
Gharpentior. 

(9) Diacoura parhmeniairea de Juha Favre, Tunica 111. ct iv. Paris: 
Plon. 

(xo) J, Salmdor. Par le colonel Gabriel Salvador. Paris: Calmano- 
L^vy. 

(xi) Andr& Chvnier et lea Jaeobina, Par Oscar du Vallcfe. Paris: 
Galinann-Lcvy. 

(xa) Uiatoire de P empire ottomanr. Parle vkomte A. de la Jonqui^ro. 
Paris: Uuchcttc. 
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to ipoak of reomt otaata in a spirit which ia not that of the hia- 
tori^^ nnr a?op that of the pamphleteer who is decently careful 
of hia fiMta. When be aaya that Sir Henry Lizard tried to p^ 
Tohe a conflict between the KuBsiana and the Turka at Tchatafdjaj 
that Eng^d tteamtdaitfAtie Minmn^ that English military or- 
ganiaaUon had not progressed since the Crimean war, he does not 
exactly inspire coniidenM ns to the accuracy of his statements in 
matters whore it is mere difficult to check him. 

The well-known book (13) by which M. Mdzierea acquired his 
chief reputation has reached a third edition, which it very well 
deserves. 

M. Reclush account (14) of a surveying expedition in the 
isthmus between North and South America in which he took part 
is not veiy remarkable for graphic power, but is unpretentious and 
intoreBting enough. Besides its own merits,, it has the advantage 
of frequent illustrations. The survey, it need hardly be said, hod 
reference to the much talked of canal, as to which M. lieclus 
seems fullv to share Ibe views of M. de J^ssops. 

The title of M. J)als^mes book (15) might bo roughly trans¬ 
lated by that of an Euglish book of n not dissimilar kind, 
A Book about La^vyers. Jiut it is also a book about law, about 
prisons, about the history of the more famous French Courts, 
about cavset dlhhreSf &c. &c. Such a book must necessarily bo 
desultory, but must bo very badly done if it is not more or loss 
amusing to turn over. M, Bals^me is not indood a very sprightly 
writer, nut perhaps that is nearly as much in his favour as it is 
against him. 

We do not pretend to know whether M. de Pontmartin is 
tired of the title of Nouveatuv Saniedui or whether Souvenirs d'un 
vieux critique (16) is merely in tended to express a somewhat 
difierent kind of work. Asa matter of fact, it dues not describe 
the hook vfith entire accuracy, though much of its contents fairly 
deserve the title. 8uch are articles on Bunyer, Gustave Roger, 
Qiidin the marine painter, Paul dc Haint-Victor, Lttopold Double, 
& 0 . But many of the papers are simply Sa 7 nediSf and display M. 
de Pontmurtiu's well-known characteristics, his strong political 
opinions, his highly coloured and indeed somewhat voyant style, 
his power of acrid expression, and his frequent acuteness when he 
can ke^ his very numerous Charles the Firsts out of the memo¬ 
rial. Wo have before owned to a peculiar pleasure in watching 
the manner of M. do I’ontmartin’s dealing with M. Emile Zola. 
The treatment is so entirely suited to the subject, the war is 
carried so far home into the enemy’s country, and the censor 
is BO obligingly ready to belabour his foe with arms nearly as 
rough and as rude os that foe's own, that the sight of the conflict 
is refreshing. Not merely does this volume contain a most lively 
razzia on the Kvpdrinienlaly but it contains also a letter to 

M. Emile Zola ” in reply to an article of the latter's (given here in 
full), wherein the author of Nana tries to make fun out of M. do 
Pontmartin's title of Count. It is, however, obvious enough that 
the scientific novelist and critic is laughing on the wrong side of 
his mouth, and iLo workmanlike manner in which M. de Pont¬ 
martin points out the fact to him is delightful in an octo¬ 
genarian, or something like it. de PontuiurtLu has a good 
many literary sins to answer for, but bo at least deserves sucli 
albsolulion as may be nccurded to him quin mulfum ahominatus eat 
the filthiest trash iu the way of novels, and the most impertinent 
nonsense iu the form of criticism which Franco has seen lor many 
years. 

M. Vveling Bambaud (17) professes, and doubtless feels, a 
sincere admiration fur Ijecch and a siiictiro desire to introduce him 
to French admimrs of caricature. He might, however, have found 
a better means of showing his admiration, and of exciting others 
to share it, than by printing some inedited drawings of tho 
artist, and by making tliem do duty as illustrations to a kind of 
nock-and-boli, pillar-to-post fantaisie about nothing iu particular. 
We cannot attempt to give the least idea of the literary Contents 
of Bn voiturCf vicmieurSf which has little more cohereuco or point 
than a mediaeval fantaisie^ a Iteuaiasanco coq-d-l'dnef or an 
eighteonth-ceutury amphiyourif except that it has not the amusing 
extravagance of either. Iho drawings arc evidently very early 
sketches made before the draugtlitsmau's hand was at all suro of 
itself, and will not give the merely French reader the least idea of the 
matured excellence of Mr. liriggs and the children of the Christmas 
parties. Thera arc, of courOe, some studios in which Leech can bo 
i*ucognizod, such as one or two drawings of footmen—which, by 
the way, are still more like Thackeray than like Leech—s(»me 
sketches^ iu the manner of Rowlandson (there is one which 
looks as if it were a lost plate to Dr. Syntnu ), a Falstalf, which is 
either a copy or the original of Cruikshoiik's, and some unmis¬ 
takable horses. Indeed, tho hook is of real interest to eyes alnsady 
Kccustomed to Leech’s completed work, and duubtloi^s also to 
skilled experts in art. But tor the more general reader (and the 
fantastic setting of tho drawings soems to court .<iuch a public), 
who does not know that work, it can hardly give the least idea of 
the artist’s powers or manner. 

The fifteenth niiml)er of the Itevue des arts dM>rafifs is worth 
noticing for the two re productions of sketches for tHpestry (iS) 

(13) J*redet:etaHrs tt cuntvmjHtraius de Shakapmrt. l*ur A. Mesiero.'*. 
Troisieme ddition. PariH: llaclicttv. 

(14) ranama et Darien. Par Armiuid Koclus. Paris : Iliichetto. 

(15) A trovers le Palaia. Par A. J. llalMumc. Paris: Dentu. 

(16) Sonveuirs ’eJ'un vieux critiQue. Tome i. Par A. do Pontmartin. 
Pans: Cslmann-Ldvy. 

(17) Bh voitvrej mtuieure. Par Y. Ilsmbaud. Paris : Dentm 

(18) Bevuetks arte dicoruty*. Part \v. IWis; UusfUiu. 



from Boucher. One ie a fortnne-tdling scene dnwn fbr the 
Gobeline; the other, soUe postoi^e/. a more artifleial, but 
vei7 beautifiili group done forBMuvais. There am some other 
noteworthy reproductions of decorative designs or objecte in the 
number, especially one of eome poppies in repoussd nuihi^work. 

Aweekly paper (19) under a once well-known title hw just 
been startedi in Paris, we believe by H. Saint-Marc Giraraim 
It contains a useful summary of the politiosl events of the 
week, a ckronique of lighter matters, and articles on single pointe 
ofsimportance. From the present point of view, it is. perl^ps 
worth pointing out that a pajierof the kind, well managed, mi^ht 
not improbably securo a considerable formgn audience, who, with* 
out caring to add a French doily paper to their present broakffuit 
drudgery, may wish to see kzs cosas ds BV-ancia in a French light. 

The author of La chanson des Oueux (20) seems to find a con¬ 
siderable public for his eccentric and rather ^ong-headed 
remarkable work. We have before us an Sdition di^nitive otr 
the Chanson itself cleared of the pieces which brought M. 
Ricbepin into trouble, ond furnished with one of the virtuoiialv 
indignant prefaces in which French authors excel under such 
circumstances, and a glossary of the aryot employed. There ia 
also a seventh edition of Madame AndrS, and a seventh also of 
the younger book La Qluj while the covers promise re-issues of 
Jjes fnoris biaarres and Les caresses, together with a new work 
which irresistibly recalls the titles (dear to book coUeetoxs) wtdeh 
on the works of the early Romantics announced volumes which, 
alas I have never appeared. Les blamhdtnes is the formidable name 
of this promised masterpiece, and M. Ricbepin is quite capable of 
acting up to it. Seriously, it is a pity that a writer apparently of 
some education, and of undoubted talent, should have chosen and 
clung to the style which M. Ricbepin affects—a style which too 
frequently pays as little regard to good taste as to cliissical Fmnch. 
The worst mark of tho beast ia noton M. Ricbepin. He is not 
naturalist, and ho does not tiilk rubbish about science and experi¬ 
ment. But though La Glu would have b^n duller and cruder in 
tho hands of M. Iluysmans or M. Vasi-Ricuuord, and though it 
would also iu their hands have been destitute of tho poetic 
touches which half redeem it, it must still be said that it is mom 
worthy of them than of M. Rtchepin. 

M. Louis Ulbach makes tho republication of his novel La 
Fleuriotte (21) in a journal (we think a provincial one) the occa¬ 
sion of one of those prefaces in which Irencli novelists delight, 
o.xplaining the “sincerity” of his work, iV^c. English readers 
will probably trouble themsolveB very little about M. Ulbach’s 
siucoriiy. It will be sufficient for them that ho is not a had 
novelist of his kind—which is tho judicial-seusatioual kind—and 
that his novel is far from a bad novel. 

With this exception, uot very much can be said for tbo novels 
wo have before us. Devoted odmirers of M. Jules Verne may 
possibly enjoy La Janyada (22). It is a narrative of a yoyt^o on 
the Amazon, full of learned uistory and geography. We couiesswo 
like Mr. Bales's Naturalist on the Amazon letter, it is very good 
of M. Maurice Rollin to indiiMite by his title (23) what ho expects 
his readers to do; but it is possible that some of them will not feel 
—it is historically certain tbatsomo have not felt—much inclination 
to burst out laughing. Dans le tourhillon (24) is a translation of 
a Russian novel, printed in such illegible type, and, what is worse, 
in typo BO crowded together, that we are frankly unable to spei^ 
of its morits from adequate examination. M. d'll^ricault’s 
book (25) testifies to some reading in the period, and even 
contains some sketches of character which are not un- 
ski ll'ul ; but tho author lias not escaped the strange influence 
which HeemS to weigh on almost all novelists who deal with the 
Rou)lutioii. I’erliaps the events are oven yet too recent, and 
lliolr inllueuro too unexhausted, for them to lend themselves well to 
ficlitiuua tn'atment. Expiation (26) is a morbid and wrong¬ 
headed book of lltu analytic kind, in which the heroine loves the 
liero 80 much that she elopes with his rival. Moines et comi^ 
dimnes (27) is a comical instance of how things ropeat themselves. 
Mile. Horteiisi* Holland is not quite the equal of Eugene Sue; 
but her book vividly recjills the time when Quiuet and Michelet 
cheered on the dogs of war against the Jesuits. “Lea p^s 
Gaforites ” are a community of terrible scoundrels who stick at 
ijothing to secure rich inheritances, and persecute the heroine, 
Diana de Vaux Bois, who is not very much better than she should 
be, oven to the death. There is a pleasing English nobLemon with 
the highly prtfbablo title of Lord Lovely. JUtites misbres (28) ia 
a collection of short stories, most of them written with a moral 
purpose, which tho fiction is made to serve not too unskilfully. 


(19) Lc cuurivr Ju iJimanche. Faria : su Bureau du Journal. 

(20) La chniiHoa dm (Jueux. Edition ddfiiiitivo. Madame Andrdt 
SH|itiuiMo edition. La Glu: iScpli^uie Edition. Far Joan lUchepin* 

Faiiii: Dri'ylouii. 

(21) La L'ieuriotte. Far Louia Ulbach. a vols. Paris: Calmann- 
Le\y. 

{^ 2 ) Janyada. Par Jules Verne. Tome 1. Paris: Hetzel. 

(.yj; Delate de rirc. Far Maurice Rollin. PariM: Ollendorff. 

(2^) Jfaus it! tuuibtllon. Par A. Pissemsky. Paris: Chorpentisr. 
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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 

T hat the meeting of the Czar and the Emperor of 
Gkbvant, whether arranged for Dantzig or for Neu- 
fahrwasser, or for any other place near the frontier of the 
two conntriee, ahonld afPord mnoh occaeion for comment 
was inevitable. Ever since the war of 1870 every confor- 
once between the three Sovereigns of Eastern and Central 
Europe, or any two of them, has always been an occasion 
too good to be missed by students of what is politely called 
Ink huute politique. As the promises in that august science 
aM usually matters of speculation merely, the conclusions 
<£fwn from them onjoy a happy immunity from refutation, 
if SPt from criticism. On the present occasion the abstmeo 
^Emperor of Austria from the meeting has naturally 
L the subject most fastened upon by critics, especially 
at Vienna. The Austrian capital is at all times a centre 
of this kind of political discussion in the uir, and, for some 
reason not very easy to determine, tlioro has of late been 
little goodwill expressed by the chief organs of Austrian 
opinion towards .liussia, whatever may be the state 
of the relations between the respective G-overnments. 
Just as illwill between France and Italy has given 
rise to and has been fostered by reports of mysterious 
Hurvoys by French oflicers on t.bo Italian frontier, so, 
not many days ago, capital was sought to bo made out of 
the reported arrest of two disguised .Russian otFieers in 
Galicia. There is said to be a conviction among long¬ 
headed politicians that a collision between Austria and 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula is only a question of time, 
and the prophets of evil are at no loss for many other 
ominous signs and portents. Therefore, a sudtlon and 
nnexpooted meeting of two members of the faiiitnis Triple 
Alliance, at a time and in a place which mudo it almost 
impossible for the third to join them, was a godsend to 
such persons, and they have improved the occasion 
accordingly. 

It hardly needed ofRcial disclaimers to show that there 
is nothing in this meeting hostile to Austria. Germany 
is still Prince Bismarck ; and with all signs of failing healtli 
a.nd breaking temper, Prince Bismarck has not yet ceased 
to*be the most pi’actical politician living, ilo has nmdo 
mistakes, including some grave ones, but ho has never 
made the mistake of giving up a bird in the hand oven 
for the cbanco of two in tbo bush, much less for the 
chance of a single one of less value. Russia is, no doubt, 
in mere weight and volume as well as in homogeneity (ind 
power of resistance, a far stronger power than An.stria, 
but she is nob nearly so important as an ally for Goriiiany. 
Bo long as the Austro-German allianeu lasts, Germany has 
almost everything that she can desire secured to her. 
Theoretical Pan-Germanism is satisfied without having to 
face the problem of incorporating a pniotically alien people, 
proud of oenturies of iuLlupendonce and domination, and 
widely separated in tastes and character from their 
•northern kinsmen. Besides, the weight of a great liody of 
non-Germans who are moderately well satisfiod with 
Austria as she is, but who would certainly he restless 
under Oermaa control, is secured to the alliance. 'For no 
•one ezoopt Mr. Gladstokb —who probably sees in Austria 
n^'^thing but the Austria of the lialomaniacs of thirty 
joars ago—^ignores the fact that the Government of 
Vienna haafor years had a singular knack of contenting 
and benefiting the motley populations under its rule. 
They grumble, it is true, and some of them might prefer 


independence, but not ono of them would prefer Russia 
or Germany to Austria. What is more, the commercial 
and geographical importance of the alliance as it stands is 
unique. Austria and Germany together interpose a solid 
barrier between East and West, against which even nn 
impossible combination of all the rest of lilurope would 
probably dash itself in vain. Nor is this alliance, as an 
active Russo-German alliance without Austria would 
be, a partnership threatening to other nations; S(? 
that while it is in itself almost strong enough to defy 
such a combination as that just noticed, it is practi¬ 
cally certain never to provoke it. It is a guarantee 
of tho peace of Europe, instead of, as the other combi¬ 
nation, if made without Austria’s privity, would be, an 
earnest of aggres-sion and of war. Nor is so shrewd a 
judge UB Prince Bismarck likely to bo blind to the peculiar 
rottenness of a Russian allianco at present. Vast as are 
tho resources of tho Czar’s Empire, tho war of throe 
years ago showed with what diilicalty they can bo brought 
to bear, oven when national cnthnsiaBm snpports the efiurt. 
’J’lio character of Alexanulu III., moreover, is not exactly 
calculated to inspire confideuco in one so little given to that 
weakness ; nor arc his few politiciil antecedents, such as the 
curious pledge in relercnco to Central Asia, said to bo givefi 
throngVi tho Gerniiin Government itself to England, and 
broken as soon as given, attractive. Lastly, Rnssiang and 
Gormans are still, what Frcnehmcn and Englishmen have 
long ceased to bo, natural ciiomies. Their mutual enmity 
may disappear, as a similar enmity has disappeared in the 
case ja.st referred to ; but it exists at present, and, thongi. 
everything that fair words and friendly acts can' do wd 
doubtless bo forthcoming on tho German side, it is 
certain as anything can bo that Austria will not bo thruwAc 
over for tho Czar. 

On the one hand, the meeting is aj)erfcctly natural and 
intelligible one without any sinist^'i* suppositions. No fact 
in recent politics is better assured tlibu tlio aJIoction of the 
Emperor William for his late uephe#, and tho larnentabl ■ 
eircnmHiuii'*(‘.i of timt nephew's death must have deepens il 
rntlior than weakened tho sentiment. For, though fear l^. 

11. pas.sion ]>robably unknown veteran sovereign ol 

Prussia and Germany, tho profin and semi-religioiii 
impression of deteskitioii which )Ttemj>ts upon his own 
life have made upon him is notorious. The 

llussiaii Inqierial family, like is tho objc(;t of tlu' 

inaohiiiations of miscreants, bond of common 

<langcr draws the bond.s of friendship and kinship tighuii*. 
Nobody tries to take the life of tho Emperor of Austria. 
Bis motley subjeuts grumble, ns has been s.aid, and cabal, 
and upset Ministries, and sing ]>atriotic songs in half a 
seoro of languages, but not the remotest idea of employing 
dynamito or gunpowder against their >Sovcreigu seems to 
enter their beads, and lie goes about among them as freely 
and with as littlo daugm* as tho Sovereign does in Eug- 
land. He can scarcely, therefore, bo supposed to sympu' 
tbiso, otherwise than in a kind of benevolent outsidt 
fashion, with tho holy wav against Socialism and Nihilism 
which is believed to be the reigning idea of the Emperot 
William, and which the Czar carries on in the passive 
sense by shrouding hiimself in bis most onGof-the-wav 
conuiry houses, wIlii a consiym ns severe as that which 
guarded the Han in the Iron Haak* It is not at aii 
improbable that if the mooting has ihiy political sense 
at all, it may be a sense of this kind. Of late, Prince 
Bismarck has been reproached with making friends ox 
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the mammm^ of anrighteoasaeaB, at any rate of 

reaction. "vHei., ' changed courtesies with the Pope, 
and ha^beeti amiab* ^ to bishops. Bussia is much more 
to be dtpM^Appii^ ^an ally against anarchists than the 
Cfanrcli of Aome, I > Pkince, who has beard of Ireland 
and the Land ^mnst be very well aware. As his 

own objection to hclie gentry is popularly supposed to be 
(though from a difleront point of view) nearly as strong 
08 his juaBh|t‘'Bi it is perfectly natural that he should extend 
the right hand of fellowship to their most irreconcilable 
foe. Tbo proceeding cannot bo taken as an ungrateful 
return for the courtcHies of the present English G-overn- 
ment in the matter of llorr Most, for Prince Eismauck may 
'quote the assurances of that Government itself to the 
effect that it is on the best of terms with Russia. It cannot 
he supposed to be nn welcome to Austria, bocauso, as has boon 
already pointed out, tho Ausiro-Germun alliance is founded 
on a basis far too solid to allow tbo Ministers of the Emperor 
FitANGis Joseph to feel the least alarm. As for France, the 
operations in which, with the Pkince's benevolent approval, 
she has recently engaged in Africa are likely to occupy 
her for a very coDsidcrable time and to leave her little 
leisure for criticizing Enropeou affairs. There is therefore 
every reason for a rapprochement with Bussia up to a cer¬ 
tain point, and none against it, except the poHsible dis¬ 
approval of the comparatively iuBignificaut body of pure 
Liberals in Germany. Tbo combinations and re-arrango- 
^enis oi the threo Empires daring tho last ten years have 
been so numerous that a fresh turn of tho kaleidoscope 
may be awaited with few other feelings than a languid 
curiosity. It may not be an altogether pleasant reflection 
that if tho three together dotermiued on movemonts pro- 
judicial to England, it would bo, as things stand, impos¬ 
sible for us to stop them; but there is at least tho comfort 
that there is liardly any such movement which is not 
contrary to the interest of one or other of the tliroo, and 
that, unless Prince IIismabck has taken leave of his wits, 
the only combination of two likely to bo dangerous is 
impoBsiblo. ^ _ 

THE ENGLISH BY-ELEOTtONS. 

ri^HE Conservative party is probably well enough satis- 
JL ficil with its recent victories to regard w’ith equa¬ 
nimity tho drawbacks which ought to temper its exultation. 
No conscientious politician can sympathize with Sir George 
Elliot since his adhesion to the cause of Irish disaflection. 
His natural supporters have reason to complain of a 
sacrifice of priuciple which appears not even to have been 
necessary to his success. The moral value of his triumph 
IS greatly impaired by it. Except for his unworthy 
deference to a mischievous faction, ho was in all respects 
an eligible candidate ; and he conducted the contest with 
good taste and friendly feeling towards a respectable op¬ 
ponent. Mr. Laing, a Sunderland shipbuildor, was pro¬ 
bably not BO strong a candidate for North Durham as 
Colonel JoiCET, who, like Sir George Elliot, was largely 
concerned in the production of coal. Mr. Laing fvas also 
comparatively unknown as a politician; and he had but 
lately been converted to Liberal opinions. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all reasonable allowances, tho considerable majority 
obtained by Sir George Elliot probably indicates a 
certain political reaction, or at least the subsidence of 
the morbid excitement which had been caused at the 
goneral election by unscruptiloua and loug-Bustained 
vVcclaiuaium. The Totum of Mr. Lowtueu for North 
Lincolnshivo bus a more unqualilied significanco. In 
that county also tho Conservative candidate Yjrofcssod 
opinions which are erroneena in themselves, and which 
would bo fatal to the future interests of any parly which 
might adopt them; but there is no doubt that Mr. 
Lowther was sincere in liis advocacy of proteetivo legis¬ 
lation. Tho tenant-farmers may or may not have been 
attracted by tho flagrant fallacies which Mr. Lowther 
confidently propounded. It is probable that they sympa¬ 
thized with a hearty and outspoken believer iu the kind of 
doctrines which were formerly hold by county members 
and by the class from which county candidates were 
drawn. It may bo added that Mr. Lowther posscs.ses 
considerable ability, though he has not mastered tho 
fundamental principles of political economy. 

Tbo collapse of Lord Blandford’s candidature in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire is significant and satisfactozy. Mr. Bulweu, 
like Mr. Lowther, intimated a strong leaning to Protec¬ 
tion, though ho Booms to have boon more folly aware of 




tho aignmento in &Tonr of free trade; but there ie so 
reason to Bi;y>poae that the constitnenoy hoped or wished 
for the re-establishment of the Com Laws. It is more 
probable that they resented the injnzy which, under the 
disguise of a boon, has been inflioted on them by.|)ie oom- 
mutation of the malt-tax for a duty on beer. It is probable 
that there would have been no opposition to Mr. ^^dwbll 
if he had sought re-eleotion; and, muoh to his oredit, .he 
had oonsistently opposed the attempt to reonr to Proteo- 
tion, or, aocordiug to the novel phrase, to fair trade. 1 q 
other rospeois Mr. Bulweb will be in respeots asnitablo 
successor to a member who was originally returned by tho 
tenant-farmers against the wish of the loosl aristooraoy 
and of the London managers of the party. It is possibW 
that the Cambridgeshii'e electors may not have forgotti^ 
an approaching straggle which concerns them mor& 
nearly than any supposed conflict of interests between 
themselves and their landlords. Mr. Boowell was re¬ 
commended to their notice and confidenoe by the valuablo 
services which he had rendered to the Suffolk farmera 
daring a strike of the agricultural labourers. The same 
class m Cambridgeshire and in North Linoolushire may 
have remembered that tho present Government, among 
other assaults on established institutions, is pledged 
to trwsfer the county representation from the present 
constituency to the labourers in their capacity of house¬ 
holders. As the Ballot has practically deprived county 
gentlemen of the influence which they formerly possessed, 
the extension of household suffrage to counties would dis¬ 
franchise tho tenant-farmers. The dangers from bolow 
aro more substantial than the benefits to bo derived from 
legislation against tho landlords. The supporters of the 
Govermnent may perhaps endeavour to explain their 
failure by the excuse that Lord Blandford was both a 
stranger and a recent convert to tho Liberal party; but 
tbe local managers had deliberately accepted his candi¬ 
dature, though Mr. Fordhah was already in the field; and 
proselytes have often been proforrod by tho Liberal leaders 
to veteran professorB of party orthodoxy. Lord Blan])fori> 
had of late dono his utmost to conciliate Liberal sup¬ 
porters by publishing essays to prove that the aconmula- 
tion ol‘ landed property and the hereditary transmission 
of privilege were grave political evils. Tbo oldest son of 
a duke could scarcely bid higher for Badical votes. 

Tho return of the farmers to their natural allcgianco 
derives additional importance from Mr. Gl.\dstone*s soloc- 
tion of tho land law.s as the next subject of political agita¬ 
tion for the benefit of tho dominant party. It is true that- 
ho has not pledged himself as to tbo special grievance 
which ho proposes to redress, or as to the remedy which 
may bo deemed most popular; but his supporters in tho 
press havo repeatedly hold out to greedy claimants of their 
neighbours’ property tho hope that tho anomalous legisla- 
tion of the last Session may furnish a precedent for spolia¬ 
tion in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone’s promises aro 
vague enough to encourage tbe hopes of two distinct 
cluBses who aspire to his patronage. The land-doctors 
who denounce life-ostatos, sottlomcnts, and entails can 
urge plausible arguments in favour of their projects, but 
it may bo doubted whether they command any consider- 
able support in tho country. Tenant-farmers are for tbo 
most part wholly indifferent as to tho tenure of tffelr 
landlords; and probably not one in twenty of their 
number knows whether his farm is hold by the ownor- 
in settlement or in fee. It may be conjectured that the 
learned tiiul tiresome OBsays which from time to timo 
adorn the pages of monthly Bevlews havo few readers 
ill rural districts. Direct appeals to the cupidity of 
larmew, in the form of promised fixity of tenure, or of 
other legislfitive restrictions on free trade in land, Bcom 
likely to be more effective, but they have not pro¬ 
duced their intended effect in North Lincolnshire or 
Cambridgoahirc. The vicions interference with freedom 
of contract w’hich is there proposed by candidates, and 
perhaps approved by constituents, implies to tho salo 
of commodities and not to the transror of land. It in 
probable that in both counties the determining cause of 
the defeat of tho Liberal candidates was a wholesome pre¬ 
ference for the cause which had down to 1880 boon sus¬ 
tained by tho country party. Liberal apologists will wasta 
their timo if they rely on tho fact that Sir G. BLLirfr, 
Mr. Lowther, and Mr. Bulwer profdss doctrines which 
would be ruinous to the Conservative party if they wore 
held by its leaders. 

There are in tho Liberal ranks differences as wide as 
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thorn whioh separate Mr. Lowthisr from Sir Staitfoud 
Kobthootb. ^ Some of Mr. Gudstone’s followers are 
Ulcerate poHtioians, devoted to the Diaintenance of pro- 
pneiarv rights and of the existing Constitation. Others, 
with wham the Pbime Minister has not jet open!j avowed 
his sympathy, are revolotionifits or repablicans, with strong 
leanings to Jacobinism. The Cabinet itself is less com¬ 
pletely united in opinion than the Conservative party ; but 
it is true that the errors of Opposition candidates and 
members tend to weaken the organization in which they 
are inolnded. Many of the most intelligent nolitlcians, 
having hitherto inclinod to a connexion with the Liberal 
party, are alarmed and alienated by projected or aocom- 

S liah^ innovations, and entertain a profound distrust of 
[r. Gladstone. By a natural tendency they would 
g^radoally merge in the Conservative party, if it were, 
as in the days of Sir Bobert Peel’s management of the 
Opposition, oondneted on sound and rational principles. 
T^r adhesion wonld become impossible if the Opposition 
were to pledge itself to the obsolete folly of Protection or 
the nonsense of fair trade. A serions agitation for tho 
imposition of a Customs duty on corn would exolade from 
office for an indefinite time the party which might share 
the opinions of Mr. Lowtheb ; and it would render impos- 
aible the adhesion of moderate Liberals. Sir Stafford 
lioBTBCOTB, in his late speech at Sheffield, a[)proacliod too 
olosely, not to a vindication of Protection or of fair trade, 
bnt to an apology for tho victims of economical delusions. 
It would be a grievous blunder to furnish a hetero^tirieous 
and dangerous majority with a just cause in suhstitution 
for envy, hatred, malice, covotousnoss, and gouenal dis¬ 
regard of vested rights. 


STATE OF IltETANl). 

T he state of Ireland has onco more become serious. 

The proceedings attending the Tyrone election and 
the disturbances at Ijimorick have naturally attracted most 
attention; but they are only tho most prominent of a 
large numl)er of incidents, all tending to show that the 
Land League has declared war to tlio knife. It is not 
very difficult to understand why Mr. Paknell has put forth 
ancu apparently disproportionate energy in the assjiult on 
Tyrone. Tho position was one in whicrh he could, from 
his own point of view, hardly lose much, and might gain 
great deal. Defeat could not ho considered very 
damaging; victory would have added enormously to the 
prestige of tho Land League. It is true that he has not 
fiuoceeded in seating his man ; that he has not oven been 
able to carry out the avowed secondary part of his scheme 
and defeat tho candidature of Mr. Dick.sox. But bo pro¬ 
bably had not tho slightest hope of tho first result, and he 
has missCKl tho second so narrowly that bis followers will 
he nearly as much delighted us if ho had won it. Mr. 
Byle'IT was a com^dete stranger to tho country—known 
-only as a zealous servant of tho Land League. As u 
Unitarian lie was likely to be unpopular both wu'th Homan 
■Catholics and Presbyterians, who divide the anti-Orango 
vote of Tyrone between them. If bo had any other cho- 
raoteristic, it was a leaning to the nationalist ideas which 
in one form or another underlie the Land League pro¬ 
gramme. But Tyrone, if not bo entirely devoted to unity with 
England as the counties east and north of it, is certainly not 
nationalist. On tho other hand, Mr. Dickson was not merely 
A man of great popularity in Ulster, and a representative 
of tho party whose strength in tho county was shown by 
Mr. Litton’s return. He directly represented the Govern¬ 
ment which has just given tho electors of Tyrone a bribe 
estimated by Mr. J^arnell, a most unwilling witness, as 
equivalent to a permanent remission of twelve per cent, of 
their rents. Yet Mr. Parnell has succeeded in polling 
nearly a thousand votes for his own man, and has failed 
only by a few score in disappointing the candidate who 
piesents himself to receive the reward of the Government 
largesse. It is an entire mistake to compare, as 
fiome critics have compared, tho Kylett votes with thoso 
for Colonel Knox and Mr. Dickson, aud to say “ What 
V a defeat for Mr. Parnell ! ” Tho point is that ho has 
affected a lodgment in that part of Ireland which was 
apposed to be impregnable to him. The campaigu, too, 
has enabled him to develop more definitely than would 
otherwise have been possible tho new programme by 
which he hopes to outbid the Government, and to render 
the Bill a mere sieppiDg-stone to farther his own pro* 


gresR. The entire abolition of rent, which was talked of, 
seems to be postponed in favour of the carrying out 
of a novel interpretation of the now Act as to improve¬ 
ments—an interpretation which, it is hardly needful to 
say, tho Commissioners have not adopted in the Summary 
just put forth, and are not likely to adopt in actual 
practice. According to this interpretation, tho improve¬ 
ments in virtue of which no rent is to be payable 
are any improvements cflTocted by tho tei^aut a pre¬ 
decessors, not merely in title, but in more holding for 
some centuries past, and all increase of rent effected 
during that time is to bo struck oil. Mr. Parnell calcu¬ 
lates that while the Act would reducf* Irish rents from 
seventeen millions to fifteen—a curious commentary on 
the reiterated statements of Mr. Gladstone and his 
partisans that nothing is to bo taken out of tho landlords’ 
pockets—his plan would reduce them to some two or 
three millionn; tiiat is to say’, the soil would be handed 
over to the tenants at a I'eat-charge for the whole acreage 
of Ireland of about half-a-crown por acre. The bait is a 
temptk g one, and with tho more reckless and dishonest 
of the tenants tho proposal may certainly be counted on 
as a card likely to trump the Govornmeul lead. 

It is not necessary to suppose that tho fjand League has 
given definite and Bpecific orders for a renewal of violence 
throughout Ireland, in order to recognize tho fact that 
such a renewal has undoubtedly taken place. When a 
country is so thoroughly under terrorism as tlu greatef 
part of Ireland is—when grown men and free citizens can 
write letters like that most ludicrous and yet most pathetic 
one published a day or two ago, in which the writer says, 
“ I am exceedingly sorry for having earned Boycotting. 
“ I ask te be forgiven, ami will be good in future ”—a 
very slight impulsion at Iiead-quartors is sufficient to set 
the ball of outrage and crime rolling. The Limerick dis¬ 
turbances, moreover, show a spirit in tho dregs of the popu¬ 
lace, as w'oll ns in tho police, whicli is to a groat extent new. 
When, last year, troops wore employed to protect the 
original Boycott cxjicditiun, it was noticed that little, it 
any, ill feeling was shown against them by tho people. 
They were suppose4l to bo doing their duty, and were lot 
alone. This seems iu>vy to have changed. In almost 
every quarter of the South of Ireland the troops (especi¬ 
ally if their regiments are definitely English aud Scotch 
regiments) are insulted, waylaid, and attacked on every 
]>ossiblo occsisiou ; and tho fooling of cxiisjicration likely 
to bo produced by this in such young men as most of our 
soldiers are now may easily bo appreciated. Bnt that 
cxaspcvalioii seems, at Limerick at least, to have at last 
spread to tho much-abused and hardly-pressed con¬ 
stabulary. Until a regular official inquiry is held, it is 
irnpo.^siblo to say wliether tho police at Jjimerick did or 
did not got out of hand, and firo without, or oven against, 
orders. The Jiiuicl League and Natioiud organs, which 
assert tho fact, aro uLttu-ly unworthy of credit, of coiirso; 
but it docs not seem to rcstou their testimony’ alone, and it ia 
unfortunately anything but improbable in itself. As the 
present policy of the Laud Jjeaguo can only load to tho 
I disjiossessing of a large number of tenants, the police will 
naturally become more obnoxious than ever, and the 
chance.s of affrays, even more sanguinary than that of 
Sunday, will grow with their growing unpopularity. Tho 
suggestion which has been threwn out for an alteration in 
their armament scorns worthy of serious consideration. 
Bifles and bayonets have tho disadvantage of being almost 
useless except in tho last resort, and in that last resort 
iinnocossarily deadly. 

In a prospect which is decidedly gloomy, the brightest 
spot is perhaps the address, no less politic than, generous, 
with which the Marquis of Waterford has accompanied 
the issue to his tenantry of tho Uouiinissioiiors’ Summary 
of tho Land Act before referred to. Tliat Summary is, on 
tho whole, very fairly drawn up, exhibiting the benefits 
conferred on the tenant clearly, but not exaggerating 
thorn, and perhaps calculated to nontralizu the uu- 
favourable opinions os to the probable conduct of 
tho Commission which might Jiave been formed from 
the announcement of the appointment of Assistant Com¬ 
missioners who aro certainly not biassed in tho land¬ 
lords’ favour. In order that tho Act may wui-k, fairness 
on tho part of the Commissionors, willingness to avail 
themselves of it on the part of the tenants, and a di.sposi- 
tion to accept the inevitable, and to make tho bust of it, 
on the part of tho landlords, aro indispeusablo. The first 
must be presumed to exist until it is shown not to exist. 
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Of tho third a happier prerogative inatanoe ooald hardly 
have been shown than the example set by Lord Waterpord. 
He insists, and is right in insistiog, on a proper arrange- 
moiit being made in respect of the past; but, this being 
done, ho oilers to meet tho tenantry half-way in tho amicable 
establishment of statutory teiiauoies, and even goes so far 
as to promise reinstatement to two evicted tenants. Lord 
Waterford^ has at the same time come forward heartily 
to sapportHhe proposed Exhibition of Irish produots, a 
proceeding from which no very great practical good may 
result, but which, if it were left in the hands of the Land 
League, might be made an engine fur working positive 
evil. By tlins assuming the initiative, and putting him¬ 
self in his proper position as a loader of the people, ready 
cheerfully to obey the law, such os it is, and not to wait 
sulkily till it extracts from him what it can, Lord 
Waterford has earned tho respect and gratitude of 
Irishmen and Englishmen alike. If the majority of land¬ 
lords follow him, the very firmo.st portion of the present 
standing-gronnd of the Land League will be cut from 
tinder its feet. But it will still have a strong hold, partly 
by terror and partly by interest, on tho reckless and dis- 
iionest, the greedy and the ignorant, whoso numbers ore 
nnfortnnately not small in Ireland. It is sufticiontly 
obvious that this hold will bo used and abused to the 
uttermost. The dc facto Government of Ireland is not at 
all likely to give up tho reins without a desperate struggle. 
"What ij more, it is but too likely to succeed in holding 
them unless the other Government shows at last a deter¬ 
mination to enforco the law and to preserve older. It 
must bo a subject of tho deepest regret to every well- 
disposed person that as yet hut few signs of any such 
determination arc shown. The arrests elToctcd under the 
Coercion Act were well enough in their way ; but then Mr. 
Eobsteu seems to think that, so long as he docs not lot liis 
prisoners go, his duty is done. It is nut done, and will 
not be done until the terrorism of tho Land League is 
entirely broken. At present that terrorism exists in force 
as full as it ever possessed, and thero are but too good 
reasons for thinking that every day does something more 
to transform the movement itself from a simple agitation 
intended to farther designs on private ])roperty to a 
practical robe'lion against the sovereignty of England and 
the unity of the Empire. 


THE EllENCH IN TUNIS. 

rilHE virtual annexation of Tunis has thus far not boon 
JL a profitable experiment, though there is no doubt that 
the principality will become permanently a Fronoh posses¬ 
sion or dependency. The result has been contemplated for 
many years, and it might probably have been attained by 
more gradual methods on easier terms. Italian rivalry 
was not immediately formidable to Erauce ; and nothing 
was gained by tho dissatisfaction which was naturally pro- 
duced in England. One of tho most awkwar(^ and most 
genuine explanations of tho sadden interference with the 
exercise of the Bev’s authority was contained in M. 
St.-Hilatk£*s statement that the local tribunals had given 
decisions unfavonrablo to French litigants. He was under¬ 
stood to refer to the rights in dispute between Hr. Levy, 
an English subject, and a French Joint-iStock Company. 
It would bo rash to express an opinion as to the merits of 
tho case, or even as to the law by which it ought to have 
been decided; bat the result is in a high degree suspicious. 
The former French Consul, now Kesidont Hini.stor and 
real ruler of Tunis, has caused the suit to bo tran.s- 
ferrod to a tribunal of his own choice, which has since, 
us might have been expected, given judgment in favour of 
the French Company. The decision, taken in connexion 
with M, St.-Hii.aiul's language, furnishes some excuse for 
the comparison which French opponents of the Govern¬ 
ment have drawn between the Mexican expedition and the 
Jecker bonds on one part and the annexation of Tunis 
with the Enfida lawsuit on tho other. It is of coarse 
possible that Mr. Levy may not have been entitled to pre¬ 
emption of an estate adjoining his own; and it is not 
improbable that Jeckek’s claim on the Mexican Govern, 
ment may have been tenable. The private interest and 
the jobs with which it may have been connected were not 
in either ease tho primary cause of a doubtful enterprise ; 
bat it was unfortunate that the courtiers of Napoleon HI. 
or the clients of M. Koustan should have profited by a 
aaestionable policy. 


The Kroomirs, whoso enovoaobmoutB on Freiieh terrL 
tory were Ih the first instance to be repxeised, have fof 
some time been forgotten. Some Frenoh troopa which 
were sent into their oountxy met with no oppoeition f ^ 
and the Kronmirs are as much or as little to ta feMsa 
as before the beginning of the present oompltoatkinKr 
No explanation has been given of the relation betwiNRU* 
the supposed Kroumir outrages and the assnnmtion m 
supreme authority by the Frenoh Oonanh The hit had 
perhaps not made vigorous efforts to keep the frontier . 
tribes in order; but the laxity of a petty Mahometan 
Government is not surprising. If the Frenoh thoimht it 
worth while to punish the Kroumirs, the Bit would have 
made no objection, although the expedition might perhapf* 
temporarily have violated the territory of Tunis. Not 
content with tho arguments derived from the Enfida law- . 
suit and from the Kroumir irregalarities, M. St.-Hilaire 
further announced that it had become the duty of Franoo 
to improve the administration of Tunis, and, graorally, as 
in her own African possessions, to promote the spread of 
civilization. It is an excellent thing to civilize imper> 
fectly-developod communities, but the rights which are 
professedly founded on the duty of diffusing intelligenoe 
are inconveniently vague and elastic. The same reasons 
might justify a French or Bussian conquest of any part 
of tho Turkish Empire, which is gpvatly in need of 
improvement. The English Government wisely declined 
to offer any objection to tho annexation of Tunis, as long 
as its own treaty rights were respected; but Tripofi 
might, according to M. St..Hilaiue*s theory, have required 
the same treatment ns Tnnts, with the result of disturbing 
tho temporary eqnilibrinm which has been established in 
Egypt. Jt accordingly became iieceraary to warn tho 
French Government that the farther extension of its 
cosmopolitan benevolence wonld not be regarded by 
England with ocpiunimity. M. St.-Hiuire returned a 
satisfactory answer to the effect that the frontier of 
Tripoli would not be passed by Frenoh troops, even if it 
became necessary to repel aggressions on the part of tho 
bordering tribes. 

The effect of tho wanton annexation of Tunis has been 
to irritate the large Mahometan population of all Northern 
Africa. The Arabs have in many districts committed acts 
of hostility against tho French, and the subjects of tho 
Bey not unroasonably think themselves relieved from their 
allegiance. Unprotected scttlemenis have been exposed 
to plunder and outrage; and French detachments have 
been threatened with opposition, and in one or two in¬ 
stances have been compelled by superior numbers to 
retreat. The disturbances began daring the hottest 
season of the year, when it was impossible or difficult to 
pursue Arab marauders. In consequenoe the revolt has 
.spread to the frontier of Morocco, and it will soaroely bo 
repressed except by a regular caropuigu. There is no 
doubt that success will be secured without any ruinous 
•Irain on the comparatively inexhaustible resources pf the 
French Itepnhlic; but tho sacrifice of life and treasure 
which must be incurred will have been wholly gratui¬ 
tous. It has been found that the army, although it has 
of late years been entirely reorganized, has not furnished 
the necessary detachments without some strain and oom- 
pliciition. Compl.iints have been made of imperfect dis¬ 
cipline, and of a want of skill and vigour on the part 
of superior officers. The losses by disease have been 
comparatively heavy, although the sorvioe has thus far 
been of an ordinary character. When the temperate 
season begins, tho French troops will undoubtedly assert 
their superiority; and, indeed, they have already, in 
almost every instance, repelled attack with little loss ; but 
there is ^inall glory to be acquired, and it is possible that 
war even with African tribes may not prove popular in 
France. A quarrel with 'Morocco would extend the range 
of operations, and render necessary the despatch of ad¬ 
ditional reinforcements. The African oompuoationi have 
already on one occasion affected domeitio policy. The 
Jalc elections wore hurried on because the Government 
was unwilling to appeal to the oonstituenoiei while war 
was procoodiug. It has often been observed that nniversal 
liability to military service would aoaroelv be tolerable 
in a ^tate which had to employ its foroos in foreign ead 
remote regions. The Frenoh army has been organizedffov 
purposes of national defence, and for the peaceable oooupa- 
tion of Algeria. A ohronio state of war&re in Africa, 
would produce much . 

It argues no unfriendly feeling to osAtivate a hopo 
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ilitl ^6 preient troubles naj impreea French politioiaas 
irith the inmlioy of reviving national relLleasneRS and 
ambition. The late proceedings in Tonis would have 
been Tegarded in England with less disfavour if they 
bad not seemed to indicate a departure from the deli¬ 
berate policy of the last eleven years. For almost the 
first time in several centuries there has daring that period 
been no reason to apprehend disturbance j»romoted by 
France. The covetousness of foreign territory which 
was stimulated by M. Thiers, and fitfully encouraged 
by Napoleon 1 X 1 ., has made room for an indehuito 
hope of recovering at some futnro time the German 
provinces which bad long been regarded as portions of 
France. The goodwill of England was conciliated by 
the removal of all fear of collision with a Power which 
seemed to bo ozclasively devoted to the cultivation 
of its own internal prosperity. When a clover writer 
described an imaginary invasion of England, the sup¬ 
posed victors in the battle of Dorking were not Piench- 
men, bnt Germans. The great increase of the wealth 
of SVance, and even the formation of a powerful army, 
have been watched in this country with unbroken com¬ 
placency. The sudden determination to extend French 
dominion in Africa naturally caused a feeling of nnwolcomo 
surprise. The enterprise implied an indifference to the 
friendship, not only of England, but of Italy; and the 
approval of French encroachment which was attributed to 
Prince Bismarck was not roiissiiring. It is now too late to 
hope that the independence of Tuui.s will bo restored. 'I'lio 
Bey’s troops are more likely to join the insurgents than to 
aid in the HUppression of the revolt, which is probably, in 
spite of his professions, not distasteful to himself. The 
campaign which is about to open will be regarded with but 
faint curioaity, because its issue cannot bo doubtful. The 
beat result would be a conviction produced in the French 
mind of the advantages of peace. 


LOf 5 S OP THE TEUTON. 

I T is singular, and not altogether satisfactory, to con¬ 
trast the impreKflions produced in this country by a 
railway accident and by the loss of a groat passenger 
steamer. If t€;n or twelve lives are sacriheed in a collision 
there is a general expression of passionate indignation 
against the Company which has, or is thought to have, 
neglected necessary precautions, and a demand for prompt 
legislation. The Companies have, in almost every case, to 
compensate those who have been injured and tho iamilies 
of those who have boon killed, and juries show little menry 
to the great corporations whose oflicials have been guilty 
of oarelossnoHS, or have endangered life by pa-simony. It 
ia natural and just that this strong feeling should exist, 
and Ho one can wish that it should bo weakened, or that 
the smalleBt disregard for the safety of passougera should 
go unpunished; but it seems strange that, while so much 
amotion is caused by loss of life on land, so little is 
aroused by far greater loss of life at sea. In a bad railway 
collision fifteen or twenty people may be killed. Jf a 
steamer goes down, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
passengers and sailors may bo drowned ; bnt, strange to 
say, the greater catastrophe causes far less excitement than 
tho less* Genera] regret is expressed for the victims; 
but there is no explosion of popular feeling against the 
owners, who, unlike the Hailwuy Companies, are not usu¬ 
ally obliged to compensate tho larailies of those who have 
perished. It seems to bo thought that shipwreck is an 
unavoidable casualty, and that people who go to sea know 
that they run a certain risk, and aro willing to take their 
chance. There insome foundation for this view, inasmuch 
as passenger ships are occasionally lost through mischance 
agahMt which no skill could provide; but nevertheless it 
ehonld not receive, as it practically docs, a general, if 
tacit, aeoeptanoe. The losses of passenger vessels have 
been in too many cases duo to preventable causes, to causes 
quite as preventable ns those of railway disaster; and 
when an accident has occurred which might have been 
avoided, there should be at host as strong a feeling against 
the Steamship Company which has drowned its hundred 
vOS there ie against tho llailwny Company which kills its 
\oore; and the owners of a vessel ought to be made liable 
for the loss of life they have caused in tho same way that 
the ownew of a railway aro made liable. In one respect, 
indeed, the former are greater sinners than the latter. 
Railway Companies, badly as they behave in many re- 


speots, do not make fallacious statement about the means 
adopted to ensure the safety of tho trains. They do not 
say, for instance, that they have perfect continuous brakes 
while they really have but very moderate brake-power. 
With ships tho case is different. Whenever a great passenger 
steamer is Innnohed, tho publio is ostentatiously informed 
that she is divided into a number of water-tight comparU 
monts, BO that in the event of a leak, a bump, or even 
a collision, the vessel will still be comparatively safe. 
When an accident happens, these compartmeuts usually 
fail, and the vessel fills and sinks in the ordinary way. 
Tho reasons why they afford so little protection are 
perfectly well known to those who aro conversant with 
shipbuilding; but of course the great mass of passengers 
are (jnite iguorant on this subject, and they are habitually 
deluded about one of the most important safegnards against 
the dangers of the sea. Jn other respects the construction 
of the groat merchant steamers is defective; and there is 
no exaggeration in saying that the loss of life which has 
been caused by the wreck of these vessels has been in 
great part duo to bad bnilding. It may be added that- 
disaster has also in no small number of cases been in part 
duo to the reckless navigation which is tolerated, if not 
encouraged, for the sake of quick passages. Quite as 
much to blame as the Huilway Companies have some of 
tho Steamship Companies boon, and it is not a Ultlo 
strange that the pnblic judgment should bo so severe pn 
tho former and so clement with regard to the latter. 

Jn the case of the Tmton a large number of men, women, 
and childl'cn seem to have been lost owing to tho faulty 
management of a faulty vessel. Tho story of tho disaster 
as it stands>at present is indeed a most singular one, and 
it is greatly to be lioped that tho official narrative may 
bring to light some facts which will tend to show that 
there was moderate precaution in shaping tho vossera 
course. According to tho narratives which have been 
received, tho Tciifon arrived in Table Hay on tho 29th of 
. last moutli, and sailed on tlio next day for Algoa Hay and 
Natal. At 2 t.m. cross hearings were apparently taken, 
and the course set, Capo Hoint being thou eight miles dis¬ 
tant, bearing duo north. With two slight variations of 
course, tho vessel steaniod 011 during the afternoon, the 
headland known as Danger Hoint being passed at 5.30, at 
a distance of live miles. At 7 20 the vessel suddenly struck, 
off Quoin Point, the land being then about four miles distant. 
She was backed off, seeiniTigly without any difficulty, and 
the captain steered at once for Simon’s Huy, no immediate 
danger being feared; but in spite of the bulkheads which 
were thought to give her safety—in spite, it may bo pre¬ 
sumed, of the pumps concerning which, strangely enough, 
nothing is said in the report—the water gained steadily, 
ami tho speed of the vessel decreased as she sank lower 
and lower. At 10 r.M. the boats, which had been pre¬ 
viously got ready and provisioned, wero lowered into tho 
water, and soma w<mion and children were immediately 
sent into one of them. A second boat was receiving its 
living charge when a strange catastrophe, a** yob but im¬ 
pel foetly describeil, occurred. One or both of tho engine- 
room bulkheads Hiidilonly gave w'ny, and tho la.st reserve 
of bnoynney being iinniedialely aiinihiJated, tlio Teuton a&nk 
like a stone, dragging down four of tho boats in her vortex. 
Into tho otliLT llireo some of the crow and passengers, who 
were cither not sucked down by tho ship, or roso again to 
the 8urf.ace, managed to scramble, and they reached the 
land in safely. 

Unless tho official inqniry should bring to light many 
important facts at ])resent unknown, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to avoid one painful and obvious cotielusion respect¬ 
ing tins terrible disaster. From all that is at present 
known, it seems clour that the loss of the Teuton was duo 
to bad navigation, which took her aground, and to de¬ 
fects of construction, which caused her to make water 
much more rapidly than she ought to have done, and then 
I to sink quite suddenly. Why she was kept so close to 
! tho land it is not easy to understand, except on the 
supposition that everything was sacrificed to a rapid 
passage. Tho short voyage from 'Table Bay to Algoa 
Bay ought apparently to be quite free from danger 
if ordinary precautions are observed. The coast is well 
lighted, and thoi. is no reason for supposing that the 
charts are imperfect. According to a correspondent of the 
Standard who apparently ia well acquainted with tlio 
matter he treats, the late Astronomer-Koyal at the Cape, 
Sir Thomas Macleak, took the trouble to lay down a per- 
i fectly safe coarse from one bay to the other. It is known 
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that there is an extremely dangorons re%f off Quoin Powt, 
and a ycbsoI l)eIongiug to the same company that owned 
the Teuton was lost on it in 1875. When a ship is taken 
at night within four miles ot a coast off wnioh there 
is known to be a reef of considerable extent, it is 
clear that risk must be incurred ; it also seems clear 
that the only reason for incurring that risk must bo 
the wish to shorten bv a few hours a very short pas¬ 
sage. It majr perhaps be proved at the official inquiry 
.that the reef is not quite accurately laid down in the 
charts, or that there wore special reasons for making a 
quick run ; but at present the only possible inference from 
the accounts which hnvo appeared is that the steamer was 
kept much too close to a dangerous coast, and grounded in 
consequence. It is worth notice that when the Teuton was 
near what is known to bo a dangerous roof, both the 
captain and the first )uatu, whoso watch it was, were below, 
and tliat the vessel was in charge of the third mate, who 
probably bad much less knowledge of the coast than either 
of the other two. 

The sinking of the Teuton within some three hours after 
she struck was duo to the failure, almost invariable in these 
cases, of the bulkheads. It is said that the vessel was 
protected ” by seven of llieso, and we presume, therefore, 
that she was supposed to bo divided into a number of 
water-tight compartments. What the height of the bulk¬ 
heads WHS in the Ten Ion bus nob been stated. In loo many 
'Cas6s they oxtoiid but a very little way above the load 
waloi*"liuc, so tlmt if one compartment fills and thereby 
brings ‘te’•vatci:^,ttie others noces- 
.fiarily fill also. If the Teuton had seven bulkhed&^'l^erp 
must have been tiireo compartments on one sido of the 
engine room, and four on the otlier. All those had 
seemingly filled at the time when the boats were lowered, 
and then fitmlly the engiuo-room bulkheads gave way with 
a crash. The catastrophe shows, as so many other lossos 
have done, that the supposed security obtained by the bulk¬ 
heads is illusory, and that iron vessels fill with terrible 
rapidity when once there is a hole below the water-line. 
Now it is perfectly possible to divide a ve.ssol into com¬ 
partments which are really water-tight; and what the loss 
oi' the Teuton suggests is that the inspection of vessels 
destined to cany largo numbers of piis.sengerB for long 
voyages should be far more searching and severe than it is 
at present, and that information accessible to all should 
shovv what precautions have been taken in constructing 
vessels to ensure safety. It is hopeless, however, to ex¬ 
pect iUiib any necessary measures will be taken unless 
public feeling is more deeply stirred by these great 
dlsusters, and unless the same strong and just indignation 
which is aroused by a railway accidout is manifested when 
a passenger steamer is lost. Whether any legislative or 
admini.sirative measures ean put a stop to the practice of 
running risks in order to make a quick passage may bo 
doubted ; but hero, again, public opinion might have a 
most In^ulthj effect, and a general expression of vigorous 
cotidcmnation, eubanced by a few vtniJicts with heavy 
damages, would have a wonderful cifect in moderatftig the 
acal of managers and captains who are bent on giving 
lines to which they belong a good name for speed, at all 
kazarda, _ 

FRKNCri OONSliliVATISM. 

I T is four years since M. Tuiers died, and at the anni¬ 
versary service which was hold this day week exactly 
twenty-two persons assisted, including the servants of the 
family. A larger attendance would have been obviously 
inappropriate. Neither lloyalists nor Bouupartists can 
liavo any specially tender rocollocbions of M. Thiers, and 
the Ilepublicans arc naturally anxious to forgot him as 
completely and as quickly as possible. So long as they 
remember him they cannot well escape from one of two 
humiliating alternatives. Either they were altogether in 
the wrong when they looked to M. Thiers us their leader, 
or they are altogether in the wrong now that they have 
rejected his counsel. They are doing tho very things 
which M. I'hikus most pei’sisteutly warned them not to 
do, and they are depriving the Republic of tho precise 
character which he always declared it mast retain if it 
meant to live. Tiueus was not gifted with infallibility, 
and it is quite conceivable tliat in saying this be allowed bis 
wishes or his prejudices to overpower his judgment. This 
h^not^ plea, however, which cun bo very well put forward 
t)y thoke wbo called tbomselvcs his followers. That the 


Bepnblio must be CMbservative was the oveed of the party 
quite 08 much as of the leader. Oonsequeatly, einee the 
party has discovered that the Republio must be Badioal, 
it baa no ohoioe but to acknowledge either that it was 
wrong then or that it is wrong now. It mi^ have 
wanting in enlightenment not to ally itself with tha''^' 
Extreme Left vears ago, or it may be wanting in oouraga 
not to refuse that alliance to-day, but it cannot clear itself 
of both aconsations at onoe. There must be a fair number 
of RepublicauB to whom either admis^on is exceedingly 
distasteful. The dread of Rdulicalism which they ono^ 
professed is not so entirely allayed that they can honestly 
pity themselves for having ever entertained it. Tet, if 
they wore right in fooling it while M. Thiers lived, there 
is nothing in what has happened since to make it needless 
to fool it now. The gonnine oonvert feels a hearty dis¬ 
taste for his former beliefs, bub the moderate Repnblioan 
of four years ago is only half at his ease in that Radical 
eddy which he no longer attempts to stem. All that he 
can do, therafore, is to put the facts behind him, and 
poranade himself, if ho may, that opposites are not so very 
opposite, nor oontrories so very contrary. In one re¬ 
spect he is undoubtedly favoured by fortune. He has 
in M. Gauretta a politioian who will keep him sup¬ 
plied with an 6 ndles.s variety of phrases that seem re¬ 
assuring and are unmeaning. The speech at Nenbourg 
tho other day was fall of them. M. Gamdetta wished to 
comfort his tnodoraie ^lios, and be completely attained his 
end. He reproduced in substance Mr. BniaHT’s reminder 
that six omuibuses could not be taken abreast through 
Temple Bar. The Ropublio must go on to some undefined 
gal, bat it must move only one step at a time. This is 
all Conservative Republican—as the term is now 

applied—wats to reassure him. He asks no qnoations 
about tho contofi^of the orniiibusos, and he is seemingly 
quite indifforeut us Whe direction in which the Repnblio 
is moving. Tho importaL. thing is that the six shall ap¬ 
proach the gate in snccessioix' le^Aari of all at onoe, and 
that he shall bo allowed to walk blindfold instedunf being 
made to ran. Even the reactionary Right, short-sighted ana 
prejudiced as in many wiijs it is, is more intelligent on this 
head iLiau the Cousorvativo Rcpnblicans have shown them¬ 
selves. Tho Right has ut least tho wit to see that the six 
omnibuses will only liindcr one another, and that a man 
who finds himself approaching the edge of a precipice is 
more likely to bo startled into caution if he is running at 
full speed than if ho is sannteriog at a foot pace. If M. 
GAMitKTTA proposed to abolish tho Senate, to rescind the 
Concordat, to reduce tho term of service in tho army, to 
make the magistracy elective, and to do all this in the 
year 18S1, he would be a loss dangerous advisor that he is 
when bo is content with making an advanoo in each of 
these directions, and with making even that by easy stages. 

it is true that the Conservatives who do not call them¬ 
selves Republicans are, in their own way, quite as inca¬ 
pable of useful or intelligent action as tho Conservatives 
who rightly hold that their bnsiness is to proteot the 
Republic against revolutionary violence of all kinds. If 
in 1873 the Right had snpported M. Thiebb instead of 
overthrowing him, and had devoted itself to strengthening 
what remained instead of dreaming of impossible restora¬ 
tions, tilings would never have come to the pass in which 
they now arc. Nor is there the faintest evidence that the 
Right has discovered its mistake. The attempt to create 
a Conservative Opposition at the late elections was an 
entire failure. The various sections of which it was songht 
to compose it thought a great deal more of their facings 
than of their uniform. They would be Conservatives if 
by that was meant being Legitimists or Imperialists; but 
as to sinking these distinotions, and making a common 
eifort to save tho Repnblic from going from to worse, 
they would have none of it. Even consistent Royalists 
were rejected as candidates by the friends of the 
Count of Chaurobd beoanse they would not make the 
restoration of the Monarchy the declared object of their 
policy. Under these oiroamstances tho wonder is that a 
single seat was carried by the Conservatives. They had 
insisted on allying themselves with two unpopular canses, 
and they have reaped the natural oonseqnenoes of 
their imprndenoe. If there was anything oertain in , 
French politics it was that tho great body of the doctors ' 
are not prepared to tolerate any reaction as regards the 
institutions under which they live. BepnUioans they 
are, and, as at present advised, Bepnblieans they mean to 
oontinne. In this partionlar instance it was mm thin" 
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oonuBonly easy^ to pnt wide any isBiiea^hioli might have 
the effect of dividing the Opposition. M. OAMnBTTA and 
bis friends had made no secret of their determination to 
^mand a revision of the Constitution, to procure, if not 
wp abolition of the Concordat, at all events its adminis¬ 
tration by the State in a very unfriendly temper towards 
the clergy, and to make some serious inroad upon the in¬ 
dependent of the magistracy. Here was a plain issue 
upon which ^ it would have been possible to build up 
a Conservative Opposition and to have furnished it 
with an intelligible programme to put before the olec- 
tom. Sven if the electors had shown no more dispo¬ 
sition to give this programme active support than they 
have shown in the case of the Legitimist and Bonapartist 
prog^mmes which have actually been constructed, a 
beginning might have been made for the future. The 
electors might have been fairly warned of the mcasuros 
which the Badicals have in stoiu, and so have been at 
least disposed to take alarm when they see these 
measuroB actually brought forward. It most bo ad¬ 
mitted, however, that, so long as the French Conserva¬ 
tives show such entire indifference to the fortunes even 
of the few candidates who have a chance of being elected, 
it is not to be expected that they should take any pains to 
get the right sort of candidate. In two divisions of Paris 
there seemed to be a chance, at all events, that tho Con¬ 
servative candidate would ho successful. M. HervJ^ was 
in all respects an admirublo candidate, and tho only reason 
why ho is not now one of the deputies for Paris is that on 
tho 21st of August tho Conservative electors wore at the sea¬ 
side or taking the waters. They did not care enough about 
an election which they prut'essod to think so criticail to 
come homo for a night in order to save one division at least 
of Paris from tho lladical invasion. So far as any trouble 
they chose to take in tho matter went, the l<crutiti do listo 
might have become law, and all Paris might have been 
made a single constituency. They threw .away the weapon 
which the retention ot tho Scruthi d'arrondiasv.mnd had 
put into their bauds, and allowed a coustitiienoy wdiieh 
they might have made their own to fall under tho sway of 
tho enemy. In another division the enthusiasm of tho 
Conservative electors was vigorous enough to bring them 
to the polls on the cist of August, but it was not vigorous 
enough to make them repent tho sacriUco on the ^tli of 
September. If M. Uodelle had retaiued in tlie second 
ballot the same number of votes that ho managed to 
secure in the first, h© would be one of the deputies for 
Paris, and the Extreme Kcpublicans would not liave been 
able to present an unbroken front in tho capital. A party 
which will not make two journeys in a fortnight to secure 
a great public end deserves the tremendous defeat which 
it has just sustained. 


LORD GREY ON RECirROCITY’. 

OBD GREY’S loiters on tho vicious principle of 
J commercial reciprocity aro admirable speciuieiis of 
clear and conclu.sive reasoning. A veteran coiifes.sor of a 
faith which was preached in his youth, and whicli is 
already undergoing a process of corruption, Lord GiiEv 
insists on tho truth of a simple doctrine which admiLs of 
no exceptions. In common with Lord Oyeustone, like 
him.self an orthodox economist, Lord GeI^y protested oven 
in i86o, when the French treaty had been rocommeiuJcd 
to popularity both by its immediate tendency and by the 
repntation of its author, against an acceptance of tlio 
fallacies of which it was designed in some degree to 
counteract the effect. Mr. CoUuEiN’s convictions wci-o tho 
same with Lord Grey’s ; and iiis apparent inconsistency 
admitted of strong e.xcuse, if not of entiro justiticatiou. 
Tha policy which had been steadily pursued in England 
from tho time of fcJir Roukut Peel’s Administration had 
already given so much earnest of success as to win 
over many foreign proselytes. One of tho most in¬ 
telligent of their number, thou exorcising almost abso¬ 
lute power in France, wished to convince his country- 
men by earperiouce of the benefits of free oommeroiai 
intercourse; but the ignorant prejudice which then as now 
prevailed in France raised a doubt whether even tho most 
cvvmplaisant of representative bodies would approve a 
rational tariff at the bidding of the Empkeoe. Either by 
design or by accident tho Constitution which had boon 
devised a few >ears before included a provision by which 
tho Government could evade the necessity of legislative 
M&otiou. The Ehfsuob had retained to himself absolute 


oontaol over diplomatic engagoments; and consequently 
he could by his own prerogative oonolnde a treaty tor the 
regulation of tho tariff. Mr. Gobden on one of his visits 
to Paris was invited by Napoleon 111 . to co-operate in the 
trial of his plausible experiment as to the possibility of 
introdneing a more enlightened commercial policy into 
France. Having consulted his own Government, Mr/' 
CoBOEN, with the cordial sanction of Mr. G ladsxone, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, undertook tho negotiation, 
for which he would have boon admirably qualified if only 
the entire undertaking had not been inconsisbent with his 
most cherished principles. 

M. Bocuer, in seconding and executing tho scheme of 
Napoleon 111 ., thought himself obliged to humour the 
popular prejudice by affecting to treat as costly and 
bnrdoDsomo concossious fi.scal roductious which were 
primarily beneficial to French consumers. Both tho 
Emperor and his Minister were far in advance of the pre¬ 
sent rulers of Prance, and probably they would have 
preferred the method of domestic legislation to an o.stcn- 
siblo bargain with a foreign Government; but they could 
not afford to incur the risk of a defeat which might in 
other respects have compromised the Imperial authority. 
Mr. CoBDEN necessarily became their coadjutor or accom¬ 
plice in a harmless plot against one of tho few constitu¬ 
tional restrictions which had survived tho ovents of 1851. 
Lord Grey attributes some blame to the English repre¬ 
sentative for the provocation which may have been given 
to tho opponents of Napoleon III.; but at that time tho 
Empire scorned to bo popular, and it was universally 
accepted. Tho Orleanists, who had always opjiosod Froe- 
trade, wore altogothor poworless, and tho Republican 
party had no bond of union cxcopt reseutineui against 
tho Empire. It is now evident that Mr. Cuuden and 
Mr. Gladstone made somo mistakes; but it was then 
impossible to foresee all tho cousequeuces of the Com¬ 
mercial Treaty. There is some diilerenco of opinion as 
to tho dexterity exhibited by Mr. Coudkn in manipulat¬ 
ing tho details of tho agreement. M. Rouuer could 
not fail to understand that his English colleague had 
no serious objection to reducing English Customs duties 
to tho lowest point. At the same time it was certain 
that tho clamour of French pruducors would bo loss 
formidable in proportion to tho impediments which 
were placed in tlio way of importation from England. 
Napoleon 111 . and M. Rodjier probably hoped that iDolbro 
the expiration of the treaty .sound economic doctrines would 
have made somo progress in Franco. It may even iiavo 
seemed possible that in twenty years a French Legislature 
might bo inclined to reduco Customs duties without 
stipulating for an equivalent. In tho result an absurdly 
unequal bargain, if it was to bo only considored as a 
bargain, was concluded between tho plenipotentiaries. I'ho 
immediuLo advanlagu to trade conlcnted English mauu- 
faeturer.s ; and JMr. (UiAOSTONE expatiated with eopiou.s and 
persuasive eloqueueo both on tho comuicreiul bciiolita ol 
tho treaty and on tho social blossing.s which were to 
ro.sulb from tho increased eoiisumptioii of light claret. 

As the Lerin of the treaty approached its close, almost 
all Freiieli politicians coiieurred in tho opinion that it 
I would be expedient to obtain additional coneessions from 
England. jM. ’rniERS, wlio was profoundly ignorant of the 
rudimonts of economic science, stiiuuluted by every means 
in his power tho vulgar delusion. His suecesNurs Imv 0 in¬ 
cluded in their uuuibor some professed supjiorters of Freo- 
trado; bub the Government for tho time being has almost 
always truckled to tlio producers, at the ex[ieiLse of the 
consuming mass of tho population. Tho impression which, 
according to Lord Gucy, was a necessary consequence of 
tho negotiation of a commercial treaty proved to be both 
general and pennanont. French Ministers Avevo convinced 
that tho limited facilities aiVordod to English trade wero 
too valuable to bt: sacrificed, and that they had the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring a cheap populai'ity by imposing addi¬ 
tional restrictions. The treaty was grudgingly proloni^ed 
for six months, that timo might be afforded for nego¬ 
tiation ; bub during tho last Session of tho Lugislatuix) 
which has since been dissolved tho Minister of Gomjierce 
deliberately contrived a plan of extorting coiicessiun.s by 
forcing the EngH.^li Government to conclude a ireaty in 
a hurry. Tho Assembly was not unwilling to exteuil t lio 
term, but M. TiUAUn iusistod on fixing November 8 as, tho 
date of final sottlomont, except in coses where the arrange¬ 
ment of conditions might bo positively onsurcil. »Mr. 
Gladstone bad a year before encouraged tbe belief in bis 
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oagorue^fl for a treaty by introdaoing the expected^ re- 
dnclion of the wine dnties as an olemont of bis Budget. 
The cunseqaence has been that the French Minister has 
over-reached himnelf, and that the English Oovernmeut 
has for the present declined to continue a discussion 'which 
could not completed within the stipulated time. M. 
Tirabd asserts that he was prevented by statute from pro¬ 
longing the term. There is no such prohibition in the Act, 
but the condition was stated both in his speech and in the 
Kxpos^ de Motifs which, according to French practice, 
was prefixed to the Act. It is not the business of English 
critics to inquire whether the statement of reasons is a 
part or preamble of the Act. It is enough that the French 
Minister professed to ho unable to prolong the nego¬ 
tiation. 

It is not improbable that the negotiations may bo 
resumed, as the short-sighted astuteness of the Minister 
of (JOMJSERCE appears to be generally disapproved in 
France. The English Government took occasion in the 
Queen’s Speech to express its continued readiness to nego¬ 
tiate ; but Lord Gkky's reasons for seizing the opportu¬ 
nity of withditiwing from an erroneous policy deserve full 
consideration. Jt is as true now as it was four-and- 
twenty years ago that duties ought to be imposed only 
for the sake of revenue, and to the amount which may 
be required for the purpose. Jt is highly inconvonient 
to confer on foreign countries a right of objecting to 
any finabcial measures which may be conducive to the 
national interests. If it wore expedient to levy increased 
duties on wine or on silk, the English Government and 
the English House of Commons ought not to bo pre¬ 
vented from exercising tbeir discretioii. Experience has 
folly confirmed the opinion that foreign nutioms would 
be encouraged in a lustriclivo policj' by the admission 
that they wore entitled to receive purchase money for a 
benefit conforrod on themselves. Lord Grey, agreeing 
with the ecououiisbs uf his earlier days, ridicules the belief 
that any coinruuuity can be impovorishud by the excess of 
its imports ubme its exports. Gain consists in receiving 
and nob in giving, though a price must undoubtedly be 
paid for foreign produce consumed in England. If no 
public revenue were needed, or if it wore provided from 
some other source, it is certain that tbo entire abolition of 
■Customs du.'Jes would be au niimixcd advantage to the 
community. Any approximation to absolute freedom of 
iniporiation ought to be rogulaleil with oxclusivo regard 
to the Welfare of the [lopuiation. if Mr. CoituEN had held, 
liis hand in i860, foreign countries might porhap.s by this 
time have imitated tlio policy which, us they would have 
seen, was enriching England, it may still not be too late 
to try a sound and consistent policy. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS. 

ri^HE Indidii Census has sot at rest all doubts as to the 
J- accuracy of previous estimates of the population. Tn- 
ctliiding the protected States, the great dependency con¬ 
tains C52 millions of people, or 12 millions more than it 
coiitiiiiied in 1871. It seems to require, if not a more 
terrible, at least a more universal, experience of famine 
thmi India has yet had to chock the natural exultation 
called forth by these figures. Pleasure in an increased 
pojiulation has probably como down to us from ages when 
to increu.so and multiply was tho same thing as to subdue 
the earth, and it has all the strength which survivals 
usually have. Yet, when wc recall all that has from time to 
time been said about the growing poverty of ludia, there 
is something strangely iiraiiotml iu any such feeling. 
Unless Englishnioii have been altogether misinformed, 
there are many millions in India who habitually live on 
tho very smallcsb [)rovision of necessary food and clothing 
on which It is possible to keep body and soul together. A 
hot climate is unfavourable to the creation of artificial 
wants iu either of these rcsjiects, and tho standard of com¬ 
fort is indistingnishable from the minimum of bare sub- 
fiiulencc. What is to happen if a population which has 
already come to this pass goes on growing ? It is estimated 
that during tho last thirty years ten millions of people 
have died from famine. But for more than half this period 
concerted action against famine was in its infancy, and the 
natural clieek to population which scarcity sappUes had 
not ceased to operate. Now that the State nSLS undertaken 
to keep the people alive, and is properly anxious to see 
tlyit what it has undertaken is performed, tho influence 


of this check will be ilimaasiimbly lessened. India 
is to be insured against fiunine; and no doubt, 
BO long as tbe provision of the neoMsanr reyenne is made 
a obargo npon the taxation or the omit of the country, 
the insnranoe will bo effeotnal. But the more eSeptual it 

is, the larger will be the population kept aliwa to be^ 
and bring forth children. The provision against Hmne 
will in part, indeed, consist of those public works wbioh 
increase tbe actual produce of the soil. But an unknown 
percentage of it will be in tbe nature of posirive relief, 
and from this point of view every million added .to the 
population will yield its quota—probably its dispropor¬ 
tionate quota—of new claimants for State aid in every 
season of scarcity. One resource which is open to the 
natives of other couutries is not open to those of India. 
Emigration is not popular, and is not likely to beoome 
popular. Even if it were, the burden of the difficulty would 
bo only transferred, not removed. We have seen some¬ 
thing in the United States and in Australia of the welcome 
which is accorded to Chinese immigrants by the white 
labourers already in possession of the field, and though an 
Indian immigration might not bo open to all. the objections 
which attach to a Chinese, the most serious objection of 
all would bo as weighty in the one case as in the other. The 
moral level of the new-comers might bo higher, and their in¬ 
dustry might be less irritatingly conspicuous ; but the fact 
that they were ready to work for lower wages than white 
men would be equally unmistakable, and, once established, 
would equally mark them out as the objects of white 
hostility. In democratio communltios tho voters, if they 
choose, can say that such and such labourers shall not be 
admitted into the country, and the fact that tho im¬ 
migrants were equally British subjects with those who 
shut them out would not make the slightest difierence 
to tbe result. In South Africa, indeed, the supply of white 
labour is not likely to bo large enough to make this 
objection formidable, but unlcs.s the races of India cling 
to life a great deal more closely than they have yet done 
they would probably submit to die of starvation in preference 
to living under tho stimulating coutrul of an Anglo-Dutch 
settler. Consequently, whether the population of Ti^ia bo 
or be not too large for the territory which has to support 

it, there is not much chance that any other territory will 
be forthcoming to share the burden. 

Where tboro is no holp for a thing, it is idle 
to spend time in Lamenting it, and if tbo figures of 
tho Census stood alono, notliiug would be gained 
by thus insisting on the black side which they pre¬ 
sent. But there is a dilTcrcnce between absence of 
lamentation and the open expression of satisfuction 
over the magnificent results of English rule. It is 
because symptoms of this latter tendency have shown 
themselves in some English coinmcnts on tho Indian 
Census tliai it seems expedient to insist on tho gloomy 
possibilities which this Census contains. The discovery 
that the population of India is growing larger and larger 
may be of real use to us if we take it as a warning,and not 
merely as an agreeable testimony to onr own good qualities 
as rulers. Tliese new subjects have either to be kept alive 
or to bo furni.ihed with tho moans of keeping themselves 
alive. If wo neglect the latter datj' wo shall not be able, 
without going back from our word, to neglect tbe former. 
Sir lliciiAKu Temple declares that vast culturable areas 
** witliiii India itself are seen inviting the plough.** 
Whether this encouraging view uf agricultural possi¬ 
bilities in India is nearer or further from the fact than the 
gloomy pictures of exhausted soils and hopeless sterility 
which liave been drawn by authorities who are pre¬ 
sumably equally competent to bavo an opinion on tbe 
subject, we will not undertake to say. If tho increase 
of tho fiapulation were a matter within our control, 
it would bo of great importance to ascertain on which 
side the truth lies. But when the population is 
there, and will continue to be there in larger and larger 
numbers, the hopeful theory is the only theory which it 
can be worth while to pursue. If Sir Biohabo Temple is 
right, tho invitation he speaks of cannot be too heartily 
ficceptod. If he is wrong, we shall be no worse on 
for having acted as though ho were right. Even if it 
should prove that these new “ culturable areas ” sh^ 
themselves loss friendly to the plough than he suppom, 
much may be done by bettor treatment of the areas 
already under onltivation. We say this in reference not 
merely to the crons already grown, but to the introduction 
of new crops. W hether the best native agriooltttre is so 
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infaHor to ISogliali agrieultare as has often been assnmed 
may perhaps be doubted. What has been grown in India 
for caninnes may perhaps tarn oat to be as well grown as 
conditions of soil and climate and habits of life will 
pahnit.^ Bat there are other crops which have only been 
grown in India of late years, and others, again, which can 
scarcely yet bo said to be grown thero at all. In both these 
fields of agricnltnral enterprise there is certainly room for 
hopeful eS.perimont. It has not yet been ascertained, for 
instanoe, how far the Indian cotton indastry can be inado 
to compete with that of America in the supply of the 
Xiaucasbire market. Mr. Cairo says that, while au acre 
of cottou land in Ej^pt yields 400 lbs. of cotton, an acre 
of cotton land in India yields only 70 lbs. More than 
this; while those 400lbs. are worth 14Z, the 70 lbs. are 
•worth only iZ. Of course, this saperiority is partly to be 
traced to the pecnliar conditions of Egyptian tillage. In 
Egypt the cotton plant is kepi constantly moist, bocanso 
the means for doing this are ready to hand. In India 
cotton is not irrigated, and, before it can bo irrigated, 
there mast be a considerable outlay of capital. Still, 
thongh an Indian cotton field may not admit of being 
made equally productive with an Egyptian cotton field, 
and though, oven if the prodnetion were equal, the cost 
would be greater, and conseqnently the profit less, it is 
probable that both production and profit would admit of 
being considerably increased. Tobacco-growing, again, 
which is a still newer industry, may prove to be more 
profitable than some of those which already have pos¬ 
session of the field; and, in the search for better uses to 
which to turn land already under cultivation, wo may 
occasionally stamblo upon uses to which land not yet cul¬ 
tivated may be turned. It is satisfactory to know that 
the Agricultural Department has already been revived ; 
but the figures of the new Census ought to stimulate the 
Government of India into giving it greater proinincneo 
than it has yet received. It is liardly too mneh to say 
that it is the most promising, and ought to bo made tlic 
most important, of the Government otlices—the one upon 
which money should be most freely spent, and to wliieh 
ibe best iutclligrnco at the command of the anthorities 
should be coustatitly directed. Of all the methods of 
keeping the people of India alive, the surest is an im¬ 
proved and extended agriculture; and no more than this 
need be said to prove the paramount value of the depait- 
nient which has this mot hod in its charge. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

T he special character of this year's meeting of the HrItiHli 
ABSociation cast on the President a tesk of unusual difiiculty. 
Fifty years ngo the Aspodiition, developed in the first iriRtrince out 
of a local Fcientific society, held its original meeting at York. The 
city of York and the Yorkshire I^hilosophical Society have now 
welcomed the AsBocintiun at its biithplace alter half a century of 
successful and increasing nclivity. Sir .John Lubbock was there- 
fore expected to produce somothiiig dill'erent from the usual tyjie 
of the President's address. As u rule, the eminent person who is 
chosen as Prebident of the Association for its yearly meeting is 
free to dwell almost exclusively on his own special department. 
The mathematician may expatiate on the beauties of the fourth 
dimension, or the biologist on the progress of onibiy'ology. Hut 
this time the occasion dciuniided a less specialized and more com¬ 
prehensive survey. Sir John i^ubbock was found equal to the 
undertaking, liis discourse was nothing le8.s than a general 
account of the progress actually made by science since the Hritish 
Association was lounded for tlie purpose of advancing it. The 
labour of preparing such an account, even with all the know¬ 
ledge and moans of assistance which Sir John Lubbock would 
naturally have at his commnnd, must have been immense; 
and his disposition of the materials entitles this address to 
an honourable place among its nuihor’s literary performances. The 
President succeeded in making his review of half a century's 
scientitlc work exact without being laboured, interesting without 
being superficial or extravagant, and concise without being dry. 
Beginning with his own subject of biology, Sir John gave a sketch 
of the rise and establishment of Darwinism, stopping to vindicate I 
Mr. Darwin from the gross misunderstanding ot tho people who 
still consider that accoidlug to his theory a sheen might turn I 
into a cow, or a zebra into a horse.’* Let us hope that iSir John 
Lubbock is, or shortly may be, wrong in counting such people by 
^^usands. From tho general doctrine of heredity and the develop¬ 
ment of species the address pas.sed on to the course of recent 
special investigatioris in natural history, the discovery of alternate 
^nerations among insects, the fertilization of fiowers, and the 
production of their scent and colours through the profereuces of 
insects which fertilize them, thd germ theory of putrefaction, 
and the application of that theory to practical surgery, for which 
the Hermans lutve already eoin^, after its t inventor, the name of 


Listerism. The further results which may be expected from 
Pasteur's latest experiments on protective inoculation were just 
glanced at. The results of modern anthropology wore then passed 
in review, and the existence of pne-historic man in regions which, 
now temperate in their climate, have been alternatol]^ tropical and 
glacial since man's first appearance, called for a brief digression 
into physical astronomy for the explanation of these secular 
changes. One of the advantages of taking a review from time to 
time, however summary, of the advance of knowledge as a whole 
is that it forces on tho attention the connexion and working alli¬ 
ance of even those branches of science which at first sight appear 
most remote. Fifty years ago it would have* been dillicult for the 
most acute astronomer or naturalist to see what the variable eccen¬ 
tricity of the earth's orbit could have to do with any tiingibleproblem 
iiriHing from detiniti' evidences of past life upon tho earth. I'be 
progroBs of geology and physical geography next came in for a 
due share of attention, and hero, too, matter was not wanting. 
Tho formation and structure of lakes, volcanoes, glaciers, and 
coral islands have all exercised the thought of eminent men of 
science in tho period covered by 8ir John Lubbock's address. A 
inonograph on coral islands assured Mr. Dtirwin's reputation among 
specialists lung beforu ho was known to the general public. On 
all these questions great advances hove been made good, though 
many details remain open to discussion. Sir John proceeded to 
spnnlc of ostroiiumy, and of tho new field of knowledge laid open 
by spectrum analysis. In this connexion Auguste Comte's rash 
nud unacieiitiHc assertion, that we could never possibly know any- 
t king of the chemical composition or structure of the heavenly 
bodies, was held up, not for the first time, as a warning to dogma- 
tizers. From the ustronomical work of the spectroscope it was » 
natural tmn.rition to the researches of Helmholtz, (Uerk Maxwell, 
and othei's, on light and colour. The extraordinary conceit put 
forward by one or two late critics, including Mr. Gladstone, tnat 
Homer was colour-blind, was referred to w'itli more respect than it 
deserved. Something was said of the iramonse progress made in 
the theories of beat and electricity, and tho impulse given to all 
branches of physics by the discovery of the conservation of energy. 
For the progress of iiiatheiuutics and chemistry 8ir John JiUbbo^ 
ndied on niomornnda coiiimunicatcd to him by Mr. .tlpotiiswoode 
and ])r. Fraukland ro8i>cctivcly. We need not say that he could 
not Lave put himself in belter hands, ile glided lightly over the 
diiugorous ground of the Economic Section, using the occasion, 
however, to repeat the plea which ho has ulsoAvhore advanced more 
fully for giving a boUm- chance to modern languages and science 
in the arrangements of our public schools. 

Alter tho proceedings hud bi'en thus worthily opened, the 
Siu'tions set to wujk in their accustomed manner. In tho matlie- 
nintical departminit the papers read and (li.scu8»ed are inevitably 
dismissed by public reporters with the sale gononility that they 
are of a highly technical character. Hut, inasmuch as it is now 
and then suggested that the Aasneiation has degenerated from 11 
working into a talking body, it is as well to mention that Mi. 
Glaisher reported iu this section the completion of an important 
.Met of numerical tnble.s, a work of much time and heavy labour, 
by a OommitU'e appointed five years ugo. lu the physical brancii 
of this section the question of most general interest was the future 
of electricity as a means of conductiug and applying mecliuiiieal 
power. This, indeed, is a question on which two or three im- 
]«i)rtant papers and addresses m diiiere,nt seetions (we refer 
speei.'illy to tlio‘»o of Dr. .Siemens nmt .Sir William Armstrong, 
i be.sides that which we aro about to notice) converged J'loiu their 
! special points of view. ISir N\ illinm 'I'liomson's address ** On the 
! Sources of lOmu’gy in Nature available to Man for the Ih'oductiou 
j of Mechanical Ellect/' was ciilciilated to dash tho iiopes of specii- 
I laturs in s();ae directions, but hold 4)Ut pminiscs at least as good as 
i any that it discredited. Among the sources of terrestrial energy the 
I tides alone are not ultimately derived from the sun’s heat. At first 
! bight the tides appear to lie an inexliaustilde store of power, and 
' man's failure to use the 111 an inexcusable waste. Hut, though lide- 
; mills have been made, the dilliculiies of making them work udvan- 
, tage<»u.sly are enormous. 8ir William Thoinsou thinks that, under 
the must favourable cinminstanccs, it would be almost as cheap to 
reclaim and cultivate the area of loresbore that would be occupied 
by the necessary works. Then wo have, derived more or lesf 
directly from the hnatiug work of tho sun's rays, wind, fuel, ami 
min. Wind does much useful work on sailing-ships, and some oil 
windmills; but windmills are (contrary to what the natural man 
might imagine) decidedly cosily macainos. iSir William Thomson 
thinks that if windmills could bo made somewhat cheaper—but 
only on that condition—they might be taken into use to drive 
dynamo-electric machines lor lighting purposes. Meanwhile, 
w'indmills may have their day again when coal reaches famine 
prices; but that is not au agreeable prospect. TJien w’e have rain, 
either iu the form of natural walerfaJlH, or, conceivably, collected 
in artificial tanks. The collection of rain water in tanks placed 
high enough to give a mechanically efi'ectivu fuU is, however, 
impracticable, as costing far too much iu proportion to the power 
that could be obliiiiied. As to the power of natural falls, it is 
good where it can be iscd. Hitherto it has been available onlv to 
(leople wJio lived close to tho foil. Hut now electricity comes in, 
and may have a great part to play. As a direct source of power, 
iu the voltaic battery for example, it is at a hopeless disadvantage. 
The process is, in itself, iiothiug like so wasteful, in the sense ot 
diaai^tlug energy without useful equivaleut, as the woik^ng of a 
eteom-eogine, but the prime cost 01 the materials consumed fsr 
outweighs this theoretical benefit. 
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On tlio other hand, electro-magnetism furnisboa the means of 
converting mechanical work into electricitj, and eloctiicitv hack into 
mechanical work, ^'with unlimitedly' perfect economy and the 
modern improvements in electro-mr^utic machines have made it 
possible to do this with practical emciency, and throngh consider¬ 
able distances. Hence Dr. Siemens's bold snggestion of treating 
Niagara os a fountain-head of work to be tapped for the benefit of 
thij North American continent Sir William Thomson has calcu¬ 
lated out the conditionsi and finds that the power of Niagara might 
be usefully applied over a radius of 300 miles from the FailSi 
covering Montreal, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. He 
further pointed out that Faure’s accumulator enables ua to store 
and distribute electricity at the receiving end without danger or 
material waste. We are, therefore, authorized by Sir William 
Thomson to consider New York lighted by Niagara, and even 
machinery in New York driven by Niagara, as not onl;^ a scientific 
but a commercial possibility. Nothing was said in this address of 
the possibilities of doing useful work % the concentration of the 
sun's direct rays, a subject to which attention has^ been given by 
one or two French physicists of late years. Experiments made in 
the South of France and Algiers have, wo believe, been fairly en¬ 
couraging. But Sir William Thomson can hardly be expected, in 
the latitude and climate of Glasgow, to follow this line of research 
with any lively interest. Sir William Armstrong, meanwhile, was 
giving his opinion of the applications of electricity in the Mechanical 
Section. His judgment was that for heavy work the steam- 
engine, wasteful as it is, holds its own. In theory the 
best possible heat-engine can turn only one-fourth of the 
beat supplied into useful work. The best actual steam-engines 
utilize onlg ono-leuth. Yet wo can atibrd this waste, because 
coal costs US little in eomparisoi. with other sourcos of power, 
and the oxygen of tlio air, which we use to combine w'ith it in 
burning and produce heat, coats nothing. In wondering why 
steam should be so much cheaper thau electricity, and even 
cheaper than windmills, we are apt to forget this gratuitous 
oxygon. Sir William Armstrong thinks, however, that electri¬ 
city has many applications to light work before it in the near 
future, including tiie driving of small carriages. An electric 
tricycle—if released from the burden of paying the same toll and 
being subject to the same restrictions as a traction engine—would 
be a real boon to many dwellers in country places. On the whole, 
it is bale to prophesy that when the Association holds its centenary 
mociing, electi icity will have taken a much larger place in the 
familiar conveuieiicea of life. 

A special discourse was given by Professor Huxley on the rise 
and progress of paltcontology, in which ho dwelt on the strong re¬ 
inforcement brought to the theory of organic evolution by the 
evidence of ext'net forms. In the early days of the “ Origin of 
Species” Mr. Darwin’s opponents raised objections on the score of 
“ missing links.” Since that time, ns Professor Huxley pointed 
out, missing link aftc,r missing link between species, between 
genera, imy, between separate kingdoms of the nniinal world, as 
they used to bo reckoned, has been supplied by our improved 
knowledge of the geological record. Professor Huxley re¬ 
affirmed, in short, the position which he took up in a dis¬ 
course at the Uoyul Institutiou last ycMir—that if tfio doctrine 
of the variability of species had not existed, the advance of 
palmuntology alone would have made it necessary to invent it. 
At this very lucoting, we may add. Professor Marsb, of Harvard^ 
described, in the department of Biology, certain fossil birds, from 
the Jurassic formation of Colorado, which hud so many reptilian 
characters that it is Imrd to say that they l>ad quite left off being 
reptiles. This connexion may shock the people who lye fond of 
birds, and look on the rcipiilos with the eyes of that {l^dener who 
justified his Ruppression of an uiiotfondiug toad by the simple 
remark, “ I’ll lain 'cc to he a twoad.” But paleontology is in- 
oxorahle j and, if it leads anybody to look more kindly on toads, 
HO much the better. 

The mention of missing links reminds us of Section F, named 
hkionomic Science and Statistics, which imparts to the proceedings 
id' the British AssucLation a lincturo of the playfulness of a Social 
Science Congrosa. Mr. Grant DulT did his best to impart gravity 
to the Hectiun by an opening address of a siernly historical 
character, in which be threw his weight in favour of some better 
doliuitiou of the class of subjects to be discussed. The traditions 
of Section F and the energy of crotchet-mongers were, however, 
too much to be repressed; and a certain amount of serious eco¬ 
nomical discuBsiou was swamped by miscellaneous holdings forth 
on temperance, free trade, registration of titles, and we know 
not what more. Fiiiall}', the British Association went to church 
ill York Minster, and the Bishop of Manchester (so far as we can 
make out from meagre and partly discrepant reports) spoke with 
respect of Haeckel, though not nltogiitUor approving his opinions, 
a thing which certainly no bishop would or could have done when 
^e Association held its first meeting in the same place. 


Tin: AfiT Ok’ rOLlTICAL CONSOLATION. 

T he eccontricUics of apology in which beaten parties are apt 
to indulge are not, perhaps, a very novel subject of study, 
but the interest of the study itself is perennial. Everybody knows 
the purpose with which speech was given to man by a beneficent 
Providence, and on this particular oconelon—^the ooenuon of a 
political defeat—it would seem os if reason itself might be reason¬ 
ably described os having been bestowed to enable ue reasoner to 


conceal his thoughts, not from others, bat fiom faimself. The 
three English county elections which have been decided against 
the Government during the last few days have perhaps been some¬ 
what more canvassed than most by-meotions, prowbly because 
there is not at the moment very much else to oceupy'the can¬ 
vassers ; and accordingly there is an unusual oppevtunity for ^ 
student of the art of political consolation. Besides, the study has 
been of late much facilitated by the ve^ useful and agreeable 
summaries of provincial opinion with which the TiM MioM Qautite 
provides its readers. It is possible, indeed probable, that we 
should never have had those summaries if Mr. Gladstone bad not 
discovered the law of the inevitable inferiority of a central and 
metropolitan press, and in that esse more good than usual has 
sprung from one of the Prime Minister’s ingenious generalizations 
ml hoc. For it is a formidable task (though the conseientioas 
politician used not unfrequently to perform it) to vmde through ' 

ilea of provincial newspapers; and, despite Mr. Gladstone, it cannot 

a said that the search was very often rewarded by the discovery 
of any pearls of great price. 

The principal morning organ of the Government in London 
contented itself with making the most of Mr. Lowther's and Sir 
George Elliot’s peccadilloes as to Fnw-trade and Ooerdon, and with 
remarking that it was only Mr. Lowther ”; which, considering 
that the late Irish Secretary is by common consent one of the most 
otfective guerilla debaters of recent days, seems a little rash. 
More dangerous still for readers who have memories was the 
remark that oven Mr. T^owther would not say that it was Liberal¬ 
ism which brought bad woathor. Possibly Mr. Lowther would 
not but it is not quite two years since every liberal organ and 
every Liberal candidate, save a very few, were asserting in chorus 
that liord Beaconstield’s Government had achieved this very 
feat. However, it is not everybody who has a memory, and 
there is always the celebrated Baxtorian excuse at hand, ** Ah, 
yes, but I was in the right, and those fellows are in the 
wrong.” The PuU Midi- itRolf has been bolder. To begin with, 
it had fashioned for itself, with much deliberation before¬ 
hand, an ingenious theory of bj-eloctions in general, which was 
ready fur application when wanted. To explain, and indeed 
to understand, this theory is not easy \ but it seems to come to 
this. If more voters vote for your own side than at the last elec¬ 
tion it is a victory, even if you are beaten, because the constituency 
is “ more I.iboral than before.” If fewer voters vote on your ride, 
it follows that there is a considerable number who would have 
voted on that side, only they didn’t; therefore, in virtue of this 
considerable number, the constituency may bo nickoned as yours. 
Conversely, if more voters vote for the enemy, these are deserters 
from your side, who may still bo fairly borne on your muster-roll; 
and, if fewer, then it is quite clear that the enemy is virtually 
losing ground, though he may, by the fallacious operation of ap¬ 
pearances, seem to at the head of the pull. If these four prin¬ 
ciples are examined, it will at once become obvious that there is no 
possible state of things in which the best may not he hoped for 
the future. If a certain number of voters could have been per¬ 
suaded to poll as they did before,” the election would have been 
ours. That this is undeniable everybody must see, and that it is 
comforting in the highest degree can only be denied by persons 
impervious to the force of reason. It is true that the art of 
political consolation seuius sometimes to glide into another art— 
that which our rude forefathers called the art of political lying. 
It can hardly he considered wholly legitimate to comfort readers 
bewailing tho fate of North Lincolnshire by remarking that tho 
Lords ran away ” in the matter of the Laud Bill, unless the run¬ 
ning be taken in a Sheriirmuir sense, “ we ran and they ran, and 
they ran and we ran,” which usually happens in most compromises. 
Ilowovor, this is a slight digression from the subject, warranted 
indeed by the example of our authorities. 

It is probably old* habit which has made us dwril so long on the 
unimportant utterances of an incapable metropolitan press. Itet us 
turn to the real voice of the nation. The Manchester Guardian 
thinks that ** the policy of the Government may have deprived it 
of a certain number of supporters.” Now, as a general election 
which leaves a Government in a minority of a hundred does 
nothing more than doprivo it of a certain number of supporters, 
the consohiLion here seems a little inadequate. The Liverpool Daily 
Post says that Mr. Lowther is acting dishonestly,” which is at 
any rate uhoii, sharp, comprehensible, and perhaps comforting. 
The York Herald con think of nothing better than that sentence about 
the tail and tho dog, which is perhaps a little stale by this time. 
Tho Not them Echo says that the bead and front of the 
anachronism ”—a charming phrase which would lose half its charm 
if ii^ puHsessod the slightest vestige of a meaning — is that Mr. 
Lowther is a wily prophet. The Jiirminyham Postf wbidi at any 
rate deserves tho credit of boldness, says that as Ooionsl Tomlina 
was supported by Mr* llonoage, who bad been a very weak sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone, the indignant electors of North Lincoln¬ 
shire preferred to vote for Mr. Lowther, whose one political object . 
may be presumed to be to overthrow Mr. Gladstone altogetW. 
This assumes the existence of a great deal of political intolligeiicef 
in the North Lincolnshire electors, and of not a little in th|i 
Birmingham Post, The same paper, in discussing the Norfm 
Durham disaster, deduces from it that ** nothing can stop the ad¬ 
vancing and permanent triumph of the JUbeml cause.” The 
combination of permanent and advancing is perhaps questionable, 
as the Birmingfiam IfW woi# discover if it owm an Irish 
farmer fixity of tenure at &/’pern^ent and advancing^* rent; 
but the language is pmhajm goodr'^eDoilgh for the loric. The 
tMT^lthe tConservatiyss <^have de- 
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oUWely retrieved their poeitlon,” but scouts the idea in the same 
breath of tb^ retrieval beini; a Oonservative victory. The 
JUverpool Daily Doit is persuaded, by a course of reasoning which 
the extracts before us do not reveal, that ** the country at large 
has more confidence in Mr. Gladstone than ever.” The Lmh 
Ifsrpury says it is all the fault of a loading Radical member and a 
leading Liberal newspaper; and the York Herald^ which surely 
must DO edited by the admirable Mr. Pott in his old age, says that 
the delirious delight of Oonservativos presents many points for 
study and amusement.” 

The odd thing in all these efibrts at consolation^and it is need¬ 
less to say Uiat the oddity is not by any means confined to one 
political party—is the curious incapacity to distinguish between 
the frying-pan and the lire which marks almost all of them. 
Por instance, let it be granted that Mr. Ijowthor won North 
Lincolnslure solely by protectionist heresy, and that Sir Georj^o 
Elliot won North Durham solely by truckling to Mr. Parnell— 
this last hypothesis, by the way, is arithmetically impos¬ 
sible, but no'matter. The apologists wo have quoU‘d are more 
or less sure that this is the case, and they soom to find it 
consoliug. That is to say, rather than admit that a certain 
number of electors in each case are dissatisfied with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s policy, and have ceased to be J^iberals, they admit that 
they have bMome heretical on two points, one of which at least is 
vital to Liberalism, and both of which are vital to the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone. The distinction is remarkably nice, and it would 
be very interesting to see it worked out in detail by the York 
IlereUdt which, next to the ShiMds Gasettoy for which we have 
looked in vain in the list of qu(»tations, is on th» whole our 
favourite organ. North Lincolnshire and North Durham are still 
devotedly attached in a general way to the presont Prime Minister, 
only in a particular way they are irreconcilably discontented with 
him. Again, the fickleness of county voters is admitted with a 
sigh, but it is forgotten that if there was one thing which more 
thiin another gave the Liberal party what the York Herald calls 
delirious delight at the general election, it was the suppo.«ied de¬ 
velopment of firm Liberal principles in the counties. After we 
have taken off your Malt-tax and given you a (!round Game Hill 
you turn against us,” is a third reproiu^hful cry. It does not seem to 
occur to the repruacbers that the conduct of the farmers indicates 
not so much ingratitude fur these benofils as a refusal to recogni/,o 
them as benefits at all. But all this is ox^icLly the way of the 
]x>litical coiiS(der. lie is oaten up with the zeal of finding some 
other reason for his defeat than the plain and straightforward oiui 
that his principles or the Guvornmiml which embodiss them are 
unpopular. If he cati push that unpleasaut conclusion back by 
a row of inierinediaLe reasons sullicieutly long to keep il out 
of sight bo does not C 4 ire whether the reasons load up to it, 
after all, or whether they do not. Never mind this electi»m 
and that election, the country was never more devoted to Mr. 
Gliiiistone. Of course the man who ui.ikc't this practically idiotic 
Htateiuent knows that a score or two mure of such evidences 
of the devotion of the country to Mr. Gladstone would put Mr. 
Gladstone iu a minority; and, if the question were put to iiiiu 
categorically, ho would no doubt answer it iu the ntfiriuative. 
But the object, for the present. Is to lay a fiallering unction to the 
sore place, and it is laid, regardless of logical cousequiMices. 
Probably the thing does console some one ; if it did not, it would 
not be persisted in ; and, after all, it is thoroughly cou.sonant with 
the general tendencies of human nature. The crickott^r is never, in 
bis own opinion at least, siui])ly bowled by a hall that is too good 
for him; the whist-player never loses the odd trick by liis oppo¬ 
nents’ better play. To admit this would be nllogelber derogatory 
to his dignity, just ns it would be demgatory to the dignity of the 
Bungay Herald ’ or the “ Little Pedliugton Gazotto” to admit that 
their men have been beaten, and there's an end of it. It has been 
said that there is nothing to chou.se between the two political 
parties in this matter; but perhaps that is not quite the fact. If 
there is one characteristic of the party now in power exhibited 
most remarkably in its two great orriturs, and copied must accu- 
ratsly by the rank and file, it is a belief in its own infallibility. 
Ingenious apologetics are a natural result of that belief, it would 
be abhorrent to a true disciple of Mr. Gladstone or 2 ilr. Bright to 
say: “ Wo have made a horrible mess of the Transvaal, and a moss 
not much better of Ireland. It was a mistake to think the fanners 
such fools as to take the shifting of duty from malt to beor as 
equivalent to a remission of it, and it was a greater mistake .still to 
hold out vogue hopes when wc came into ofiice, which wo knew we 
could not fulfil without making ourselves masters of the weather, 
and sinking America undi^r the sea.” The Government is still the best 
of all possible Qoveroments, and its merits have only been obscured 
for a moment in the Ibggy East by lying dishonest wily Tories. In 
reply to this the outsider can only shrug his shoulders and wonder 
^ at tne consoling oft'ect of an hynothosis which seems to amount to 
this, that a section of the liberal party, considerable enough to turn 
the scale, ^ guUible by the first loud promises, and can bo made 

g itid to the merits of the best of Govornmonts by the first indus- 
ious person who takes the trouble to blind it. 


WEIMAR. 

EIMAH, os Carlyle said of poetry, is '*an attempt which 
man makes to render bi|^existeaQt harmonious.” The 
place is small, the popukviou and^mmeroo are scanty, the wealth 
m inconaideraUe, and .jet wUhiu |jhs ^rrow limits no cabinet 


picture is more nicely composed or finished. Hereabouts lies a 
district of duchies—l)armstadt, Oassol, Meiningon, Gotha, Bru^ 
wick, Weimar; and the princes, not being much encumbered with 
serious affairs, have given themselves, after the habit of the small 
Italian States of a former day, to elegant trifles and dilettanteism. 
Some have indulged an innocent passion for collecting clocln, 
watches, plauetariums, and porcelain; others, such as Weimar, 
have collected great men; while one, Saxe-Meiningen, has of 
late devoted itself to training a troop of players. None over rode 
a hobby or carried out an idea with more tboroughness than 
Weimar; letters were revived through illustrious persons re¬ 
siding on the spot; culture ” became the end of life; nature 
was enhanced by art; great products of genius were nursed, 
though in the narrowest of cradles. The Weimar of the present is 
what geologists might call a ** raised beach ”; the ocean has re¬ 
coded, leaving a dry sbore of shingle with scattered fragments of 
mammoth skeletons. But the encircling landscape renews spring 
by spring her youth ; leai'y paths and babbling brooks remain to 
the w^eimar of to-dtiy what they were to Goethe and Schiller. 

The slumbrous, grass-grown streets of Weimar at every turn 
speak of the dead; the statues of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
and Herder are in the public places, and in the Ducal Palace four 
rooms aro decorated with frescoes illustrative of their works. 
Their houses are still kept up, andj^with a poetic fitness, a local 
Sh.akeBpenro Society meets in Schiller's old abode. All travellers 
go to the prettily planted cemetery to see within the chapel ci^pt 
the tombs of Goethe, Schiller, and of the patron Duke, luirl 
August. Herder lies in tliu old Stadtkirche, and a tablet in the 
nave bears within the emblem of eternity the watchworda 

Leben, Licht, J..iobe.” This church is also memorable by ^le 
possession of the chief art treasure of the town, “ the Crucifixion,” 
the masterpiece of Lucas Granach, who here appears as the 
chronicler of the liefurmation. Thu full-length, lifo-sizo portrait 
of Lnther standing before the cross is *'• a mnstor work of the first 
rank.” Tlie painter includes his own portniit; iu the chancel 
lies his tombstone with full-length elligy, and in the principal 
square stands his dwelling; its handsome proportions tell that the 
arts ill tliuso days were ii(»t badly housed in Weimar. 

The art collections in Weimar are choice rather than exlenaive. 
In th(i Duke’s Palace, invaluable iu the liistory of painting, are 
tiie original drawings in black and red chalk, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, of the heads of the Apostles iu the LastHupper. The 
handling has an unoerlaiuty and waul of stylo which might indi¬ 
cate a copyist; but Dr, Uiiland, vvhosu authority is iu high esteem 
in England, pronounces here outho spot in favour of their authon- 
ticily. Ho holds that e.visliiig defects are due to ill-usage in past 
time.s. These magnificent drawings, on the scale of the wall- 
pninting, have cei tainly of late been iu safe custody ; formerly they 
were in the Ambrtigian library,Milan, and afterwards they passed 
through the collection of 8ir Thomas Lawrence, so they come with 
fair ci’edentials. It iu cause for regret that permission has not 
yet been granted for taking full-size photographs of them; suchi 
studies ought to be seen iu liicsimilo in every art library in Europe. 
Goethe with his wide-sweeping vision surveyed the career of 
Leonardo, and shows more than hU accustomed knowledge in 
a review of the ** Geuacolo,” written at Weimar after his visit to 
the convent in Milan. ’I'he critic bad scarcely sufficient technical 
skill to inspire Ihtt conlidenoo of artists; but these heads in the 
Ducal Palace sustain his di.scrhuiuatingjudgmQnt9. Ho points out 
how Loouurdo reconciles individual charactiir ^xith generic form, 
and thu.s rises above tJie level of ordinary life. A\’itliin the little 
world of Weimar was fought out the battle of the schools; and 
Goethe, superior to coiisidoratiuiis of mere consistency, iu this 
essay us iu other writingi?, is divided lietweeu realists 
idealists. 

The handsome Museum and Picture Gallery erected by the 
reigning Grand Duke conforms to the phases of le.'itheticism pre¬ 
vailing in Weimar. Scarcely a trace of the Gothic revival which 
has changed the face of other capiUila is hero found in the streets ; ■ 
and accordingly the sister nrt.s, wJiou seeking local habitation, 
selected as an architectural slyhs one of the lumiy \ersions of the 
Itiilian llonaissaiicu which of Jute years has obtained currency 
tlirouglioul tho ( Jenuaii Empire. We can im.agijio Prince 
Bismarck to bo afilicted with ns strong a dislike of all symptoma 
of Gothic ns the late Lord Palmerston. And as is tho style 
of tho Mu3(‘um, so are its contents; they declare more positively 
than any other collection of equal size ‘the epoch of tho classic 
llenaiasance which ubtained supremacy in Germany towards the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century. Fore¬ 
most stand the wondrous designs of Oarstens, who, guided by 
Wiuckolmaun and inspired by Michael Angelo and llaffaello, and 
with a persistency only possible to n German, elaborated as slowly 
as surely these famous compositions from Dante and tho stories of 
the Argonauts aud tho Centaurs. To understand Oarstens, an 
artist who commands among his countrymen over-increasing 
veneration, it is needful to visit Weimar. These drawings are 
about coDtemporanetiu.«t with Fhixman’s designj*, and were made, 
as a matter of course, in Kumo. Oarstens and Elaxmau took 
their inspiration fivtm tho same originals. On tho whole, the 
classic revival in England proved of more w^orth than that in 
Germany. Goethe, who in Italy had preceded Oarstens by some 
ton years, wa.s in complete mental concord with tho artist, and 
Iwcame the means of securing for Weimar these pictorial expi-os- 
sions of poetic thought; while in Borne ho w'as on the luok-out 
ft>r treasures, but his visits were too fugitive to bear much fruit. 
To tho same school as Oarstens, only less severely classic, Iwlunffs 
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BoDATeiitara Genelli. Ilia somewhat romantic compositions in the 
Museum, wherein h^iire freely Satyrs, Centaurs, Bacchus, and 
Apollo, are conceived in the spirit of beauty, and come os the off- 
spring of fancy and irnsvioation. GenelJi lived ten yean or 
more in Weimar, where he died in 1868 at the age of seventy. 
Friedrich Prellor survived just ten years later; the two friends lie 
in the cemetery which holds the ashes of the illustrious men of 
^ Northern Athens.” Among the more recent products of the 
Weimar School is the ** Genelli' Frieze,” compositions after the 
fl^le of Greek Toses dedicated by Preller to hia associate; the two 
artists were brothers in labour as in love. This pictorial narrative, 
after the fashion which obtaius favour in moderu Germany, depicts 
the life of the human race in the general, in tersprsed with the 
individual life of Genelli in the particular. Cupids, ns might be 
expected, pli^ conspicuous parts, and the draperies occasioually 
are scanty. Preller was the latest genim loci, a veritable product 
of the soil, and the Genelli Frieze now decorates tlie walls of his 
pretty villa in the chestnut avenue leading to the Ducal Belvedere. 

The religious as well os the romantic phases of pictorial art in 
modem Germany also find a place in Weimar; indeed the two 
schools unite in a florid wall-picture in the Court Chapel by the 
local artist Professor Wishcenus, ex-director of the Diissoldorf 
Academy. Yet Christian art never held paramount sway, and the 
grand designs by Cornelius for the projected Campo Santo, Berlin, 
command a position within tiie Museum chiefly us creations of the 
imogination. The four lliders of the Apocalypse, here on a small 
acale, well known in replicas and reproductions, is accepted ns one of 
the grandest and most original designs of our century; it breathes 
the spirit of the olden Teutonic days; but the drawing, when 
comp^ed with Durer's version of the Apocalyptic vision, shows 
tie advonae made by modern Germans on tlicir forefathers, at 
least in the science of composition. Cornelius had little cause for 
gratitude towards Weimar, and the honour dono to these ripe 
fruits of his old age serves as poetic justice to his memory. When 
a youUi in Frankfort he sought fame and fortune by illustrating 
Faust, and his designs were brought by the friendly hand of Sulpiz 
Boisserie to Weimar, and handed with suitable prelude to the poet. 
Goethe did not find much to his liking; his inclination was towards 
the classic; and so ho writes a cold patronizing letter which reveals 
the colour of the pravailing taste among reigning critics and | 
princes. After a preliminary compliment to the pervading spirit | 
of the olden time found within these designs to Faust, Goethe 
advises Cordelius to guard against the disadvantages of this 
line of study. Ills words read strangely by cmr present 
lights. ** The German art of the sixteenth cimtury,” writes the 
Weimar oracle, ** which lies at the basis of your work, cannot be 
accounted complete in itself, because it was but in process of 
development, and never attained the periectiuu of Italian art. 
Specially you must exercise your sense of the great and the bcau- 
tiW by means of the most perfect examples of ancient and 
modern arL” Ho then advises a pilgrimage to Rome, *' where the 
creations of classic times and the works of the great painters will 
open to you a new world.” Accordingly Cornelius, following in 
the footsteps of hia critic, took the Italian iourney, and in 
due course we hear of him at the house of Niebuhr on the 
Palatino Hill; a company of artists and friends are assembled 
and they read and discuss the ** Dichtung und Wahrheit.” 
Niebuhr did not hesitate to assert that the arch-critic “ was 
utterly destitute of susceptibility to iiu])ression8 from the 
fine arts”; and Cornelius bruka into loud lanmntiitionsthat Goethe 
fihould have taken a one-sided view of italiaii art, that he should 
extol Falladiu at the expense of the Gothic and the Middle Ages, 
while all joined in mourning over the fatal Court life at Weimar 
where ISamsuu had been shorn of his lucks.” OojiptiiuB before 
quitting Frankfort had written a reply of characteristic indepen¬ 
dence to his censor; he exprQ.«8ed the hopfj that the time might 
come when in hia own art he should attain the position held by 
Goethe in literature. The aspiration was realized when at length 
Cornelius won as his title ** the Goethe of Painting.” 

The busts, portraits, and drawings in public and private collec¬ 
tions make the illustrious dead living personages; the face of 
Dante is less often looked on in Italy than are the beads of Schiller 
and Goethe in Weimar, in the Museum is preserved the likeness 
of Goethe's mother, a woman of mother wit,’’ enthusiastic, we 
are told, yet shrewd aud simple. One who made acquaintance with 
lier features exclaimed, Now do 1 understand how Goethe has 
liecome the man he is.” Also of rare value in the literary history 
of the place are the drawings from the life of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland. Very striking is the penoil sketch, made by the friendly 
hand of Preller, of Goethe after death, lying as a demigod with a 
laurel wreath round his brow. The original is in private hands. 
To the Museum belongs a drawing of equal import in a different 
way—Goethe, in picturesque costume, reclining at his ease among 
the ruins of the Homan Oauipagna. And almost of autobiographic 
interest are sundry sketches by the poet’s own hand, which plainly 
tell how wise was his determination to abandon the profession of 
art for literature. Strangely enough, these painstaking pencillings 
have none of the dash and devilry pertaining to the passionate 
youth and to the “ Sturm und Drang ” period ; neither in composi¬ 
tion nor in the relation of the parts to the whole do they evince 
that sense of situation which might be anticipated in a dramatist. 
The scenes chosen are often local; sometimes they reproduce 
ttirring incidents in which the poet was a sharer with his noble 
patrou. Materials are lying at Weimar which would furnish a 
more complete life of Gt.ethu than any yet written; Lewes’s clever 
sketch would bear further details. 


oar has of lata yean further added to her treesiifeii|||^ 
ituree that mark an epoch in Buropean art. **T£is 
of sixteen compositions by Friedrich FnUcri decorating 


Weimar has of lata yean further added to her 
wall-picturee — 

cwolus” of ail . , , 

the corridor of the new Museum, are oonneoted With interesting 
personal incidents. The painter was picked up as a charity* 
school boy in Weimar, and his talents attracted Ooeriie. who 
prevailed on the Grand Duke to train up the lad ee an arust, to 
provide him with a penrion, and to equip him for Italy. The sage 
was at that time engaged on inquiries cooeoroing colour and atmo¬ 
spheric phenomena, and he employed Preller to make etudiee d 
clouds and skies. The painter took the poet as the pattern wheraon 
to shape his career; the doctrines propounded concerning nature, 
typos lu creation, the correspondence between mind and matter,and 
the relation of the subjective to the objective, Preller sought to 
develop through his art. And as in Weimar literature had taken 
a dramatic form, so did he strive as it were to dramatize nature, , 
and to use a landscape picture as a atajm whereon to enact 
the drama of humanity. Oorreapondent with the mental sphere 
ill which he had been cast, the theme he elaborated was less 
historic or political than poetic. The prescribed mission of his 
life was to depict the wanderings of Odysseus; he followed in 
the footsteps of bis hero; in the bay of Bairn, in Oapri, on the 
shores of Salerno, he made countless studies; in the Vatican 
he drew from the antique; aud so he collected as his materials 
the most lovely forms in nature and the highest types in man. 
The (peat cyclus ” of wall-pictures painted in a wax medium 
resembling Mr. Gambler Parry’s ** spirit fresco ” follows Homer’s 
entire narrative, beginning with the return of Odysseus from Troy, 
aud ending with the hero in Ithaca. The praise of these pictorial 
achievements rung throughout Germany; but Goethe had been 
dead forty years before this fruit of bis teachings came. 

The Theatre still enters largely into Weimar life; in front of 
the present structure stands liietscbel’s marble group, Schiller aud 
Goethe hand in hand, as in the days when under their conjoined 
management wore produced Egmont, Wallmtifin's Lager, NLaria 
IStuart, and Wilhelm Tell. On special occasions all the resources of 
the stage are concentrated on Faust, including the Second Part, aud 
people from neighbouring districts flock into the little town as to 
a festival. Open-oil* theatricals were formerly the rage, and in the 
grounds of the Belvedere there still remains a mimic theatre—the 
stage, orehestra and seats moulded in the green turf and backed up 
by trees. Also the sylvan retreat at Tiefurt was a favourite haunt 
of the Muses, and tradition to this day points to the spot where 
Schiller recited the Bell to an audience standing on the grass. 
Nature, too, has her share in recalling the past. It is nearly a 
century since Goethe, with the eye of an artist, planned and 
planted the Park—cunning feat in landscape-gardening, an 
epitome of woodland beauties, with a river winding through the 
midst. It has been said that the life of a tree survives dynasties, 
and these noble and graceful (^owths outlive fleeting generations, 
08 if to carry to completion the scheme of their planters. Goethe 
aud Schiller in these cool sequestered shades found relief from 
the heated air of the Court; as poets and as thinkers they sought 
repose and loved simplicity. IStill there stands almost untouched 
the rural Gartenhaus, a leafy cradle wherein was nursed nascent 
science; the garden seats are yet inscribed with verse; but the 
flower beds have degenerated into a wildernesa of weeds—a strange 
homily on Goethe’s hobby, “the metamorphosis of plants^! 
Weimar, little altered, would seem now as in former days to say 
to the outer world, Politics and business are but vanities—life is 
best realized through art. 


LOUD DERBY AT SOUl'IIPORT. 

TTIIIE opening of the new Liverpool docks supplies an almost 
JL irouicul commentary upon some of the lamentations we have 
lately hoard about the decline of Knglish trade. The Chairman of 
the Dock Board assured the Prince of Wales that the occasion of 
his visit far surpassed “ in magnitude and importance any occasion 
of former limes.” The new docks, be said, add immensely to the 
area in which ships cun be received, and still more to the power 
of receiving them. In addition to ordinaiy traders, they are 
capable of receiving those renowned lines of steamers which cariy 
on c(>nimuDication between the Mersey and the ports of British 
America und the United States. This is hardly the speech of a 
man who iliiuks that the prosperity of Liverpool is a thing of the 
past. If those steamers ore to go on ronning something luce raoi- 
procity in trade must still exist, whatever may be the com as 
regards duties. There must be a poijit at which a nation which 
has no longer the wherewithal to pay for what it buy$ must 
cease buying. No array of figures showing the excess of imports 
over exports can afibet this oertain fact. The increase in the 
imports may ultimately come to an end, and, if the power of ex¬ 
porting comes to an end, it certainly will do so. Bat, so long as ite 
coutiuues, the balance of trade will maintain itself sumehovr. No 
doubt Liverpool on Thursday was in a state to take a more than 
commonly cneeiful view of every thing. But after eveiy deduction 
has been made for the presence of the Prince and Princess on 
Wales, and for the generally festal character of all the day’s jprof^ 
ceedings, the fact that the new docks have been built in waris 
when the darkest predictions as to the course of English trade 
have been freely uttered and readily believed remains as a useful 
make-weight. Things may not be going ea well as some gf us 
could wish, but theraust ewgainly m going a IHtle bettor than 
some of us seem willing to aljpw. 
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The note of proeperity which—in spite of some appeemnees and 
naiy pfotestationft to the contnrj—-thlMe new Liverj^I docks must 
he HOmitted to give, is repeated at Southport. It may he taken as 
certain that nearly 25,000^ would not have been laid out in build¬ 
ing new markets if low opinion did not reeogniii a corresponding 
increase of trade in the recent pastf or foresee it in the near future. 
No doubt Southport is a watering-place, and prosj^rous watoring- 
ploces tell of pleasure rather than of business. »ut it is of plea- 
eore which rests on and presupposes business. If LancAshiro trade 
were as bad as is sometimes said, Ijancashiie traders would not 
have^BO much money to spend on the amusemente of their wivee 
and daughters. Southport has been more fortunate than Liveroool 
in finding a prophet ready to discern and interpret the signs 01 the 
times. Lora Derby made the opening of the market au occasion 
fur a speech marked by much of the shrewd common sense 
which u usually claimed as his distinguishing characteristic. 
No place, liowever prosperous it may be for the moment, can 
detach its destinies” from those of the country to which it be¬ 
longs; and, bolbre venturing to cheer the people of Southport 
with the near hope of better days. Lord Derby chose to inquire 
into the present and probable condition of England as a wnolo. 
Is there any solid ground for the despondency which is so gener¬ 
ally expressed, if not so generally feltP Is English ngriculture 
about to be destroyfai by foreign coinpotition, and Englisli trade 
about to bf) ruined by foreign tariffs P Lord Derby does not think 
.iliat eiilier of these fears hue very much foundation. As regards 
ngriculture, he attributes the present depression entirely to bad 
seasons. Such a succession of them has not been known in our 
time. But, then, before our time there wore seasoua eqiinlly 
bad, which in tiuie were followed by good acasons; and, as 
there is no reason to suppose that the English climate has 
permanently changed, the Diid aensuus from which the farmers 
have been suffering for the last four or five }ears will iu their 
turn give place to good seasons. Lord Derby does nut commit 
himself to any particular kind of crop. He does not say that 
wheat-growing or cattle-breodiiig will ever again be the business 
it has been. But be points to the growing population, ami to the 
fact that the majority of this population live in towns; and upon 
these two data he builds the connliisiun that the cultivator who 
has that insatiable market to supply can never be beaten out of 
the field by rivals 5,000 miles off. Englishmen eat other things 
be.sideB meat and broad nml things that do not easily boar trans¬ 
port from long distances. The domaiid thus created must bo met 
somehow, ami met by cultivators near at hand ; and, with this 
necessity in view,'laud, in Lord J.terby's estimation, is as good an ie- 
vestment—the price being taken into accoimt—as ever it has l)t.*eu j 
before. As regards trade, Lord Derby bolds that facts and figures , 
combine to tell a similar story. To bis mind the excess of imports 
rf)vep exports only proves that our foreign trade is exceedingly ! 
jirofitable, and that we have enormous sums invested in forei;;ii 
countries. The tests he prefers to appeal to are the deposits in 
the savings banks—43,ooo/xjo/. in 1870, jSflOO,oool. in iiSSo; 
the statistics of poor relief—1,079,000 paupers iu 1870, 837,000 
in 1880; the consumption of a popular luxury, such as tea— 
a 17,060,000 lbs. ill 1870, 158,000,000 lbs. iu i8So; Income-Lux 
return.**—445,000,000/. iu 1870, 578,01x1,000/. in 18S0; increasing 
population; high price of Guverumeut securities—in short, all the 
outward and visible signs of prosperity, coming when, according 
to many popular prophets, there is nothiug but loss and oveutunl 
destruction awaiting us. In the face of these signs, ^*it is 
Almost childish to desjraud and lament, beciiiise live years of ex¬ 
ceptionally bad weather and disturbed trade have caused severe 
eutlbring to some classes." The etroug man not accustomed to 
illness is not easily persuaded that the |jetty ailment by which ho 
is tormented and weakened will puss off and leave him as well as 
ever. This, according to Lord Derby, is the coiiditiou of England 
to-day. 

It IS most useful to have these encouraging views pressed upon 
•our attention by so capable an advocate as i.,ord Derby, and with 
most of them we entirely agree. Indeed, Lord Derby’s figure.^ 
afford irresistible proof that England lias not yet begun seriously 
to decline in strength or prosperity. There is auolber side, how¬ 
ever, to the picture which may supply a nece.*isary moditicatiun iu 
one or two of Lord Derby’s conclusions. The very circumstance 
ihat there was never a time when land was likely to be a better 
investment suggests that the prices which lualce the pur¬ 
chase of laud 80 prolitabie cannot possibly have the 
same effect as regards its sile or its cultivation, Thu 
landlord who is willing to part with his land on easy terms 
has probably not found it possible to get bis old rents, 
and the farmers who have refused to go on paying the old rents 
liave probably not found it possible to do so and yet make a living 
out of their farms. This state of things represents a kind of dis¬ 
tress which Lord Derby’s language seems scarcely adequate to 
describe. It may be a temporary distress as regards tbe com¬ 
munity lit large, but it is more than a temporary distress ns re- 
l^ards some of the roost valuable classes of the community. It 
neeins quite possible that landowners and farmers may be in the 
position of the original sbarelioldurs in certain railways. If we 
take the present price of the stock, compare it with what it was 
twenty vears ago, and note how steadily it has risen iu the interval, 
we naturally congratulate the fortunate holders. But the good 
investments of twenty years back represent an ^uivolent number 
of bad investroonts dating from a stUl earlier period. The original 
Mhareholdors lost their money, and those who saw the prices to 
which fto^ had fallen iu consequence no doubt said, and said 


quite truly, that there never was a time when railways were likely 
to be a better investment. The difference in the present case lien 
partly in the magnitude of the classes affected, and partly in 
the relation which their losses bear to their means. ^ Thera 
were many railway shareholders; but what were they in com¬ 
parison with the country gentry and tho farmers P What was lost 
in railways was usually the savings made in the course of earning 
a livelihood; what is lost in land is usually tho moans of earning 
a livelihood os well. There is a little of what m^ be called the 
gross produce fallacy about this part of Lord Derby's s^och. 
Land in England may yield as large a proiit in the future as it has 
ever yielded in the past, but if it yields it to a differently consti¬ 
tuted society, the happiness of tho community may possibly be less. 
At all events, it is not a matter for wonder that tho \)articalar classes 
who can see no place for them in the England of another generoi- 
tiun should be tempted to take this gloomy view. 

As regards trade, Lord Derby's position is leas assailable. The 
figures lie gives do seem to show that, in spite of hostile 
tariffs, the advance has been great and continuous; and that, 
though the rate of progress is less rapid than it once was, it is, on 
tho whole, progreis still. The very magnitiidu of the interests 
affected by tlieso tArill's is not unlikely to prove their salvation. 
France and the Unitt?d States cannot alFord to ruin their best cus¬ 
tomer. If they came anywhere near to it, wo might fairly hope 
that their own trade would be so much injured in the process that 
tlioy would ba\o to change their fiscal policy from considora- 
tioijs of the pitrual sellibhuess. J^lnglish trade Lad still more to 
snfi'ur as regardt Americui when the necessity of meeting the ex¬ 
penses of the Civil War sent the tariff to a point of which tho 
wilde.'tt Protectioin.st had never dreamed. Yet there was not os 
much muriiiunng then as there is now—the reason, perhaps, being 
that then no liope was eiilorlain(*d of getting retaliatory or egm- 
peii.satirig duties imposed on this side, whereas at present a largo 
number of persons nru unduly sanguine upon this head. 


FKENCII SLAXtJ. 

I T is natural that n guild, fraternity, or society should develop 
its own technical words niid phrases, by means of which 
its niomner.s can con verso with each other on business without 
being understood by cutvom and intruders on their mysteries. 
When the imprrinm in imperio i.s a distinct nationality, like the 
Jews or gips)e.'*, the native language is ready to hand for tho pur- 
po.se ; and, beeuining corrupted as the tribe assimilate thomsolvea 
inure and more with the people amongst whom they live, it 
degenerates into a mongrel dialect nuch a.s English Uommany, 
Uothwalcb, and other cryptic longues. JSucli a means of 
intercomniuuicatioi) U obviously ti necessity of oxistonco to 
thieves and other extra-social order.-*, and their secret talk filters 
through by a very natural process into tho couversation of tho 
dissolute, though not exactly criminal, ranks of society. From 
those various cleracnt.s a more general “ slang ” is gradually 
evolved, and, commending it.solf to the “gilded youth” whose 
notion of “seeing life’’is confined to mixing with tho dregs oi 
tho population, it rises in lime to the surface, and words origin¬ 
ally devised to cover some disgraceful thought or act are made 
part and parcel of the common parlance of the better classes. In 
no country is thi.s mure marked than in hYnnce, where even such 
purists and roa.ster.<4 of the language os Tlniophilo Gautier do not 
scruple to make use of Ooucerniug tho ilorivation of thi.s word 
philologists are at variance, but the must rational derivation .<*eom3 
to be from the old word orywc, like mv/w/iV, “ ti quibbl*'," which 
has the saniu origin, and purler aryot would seem to have been 
primarily equivahinl. to making use of some Mibtloty of speech. French 
Argot is a composite dialect contaiuiugseven dUtince elements:— 
1. Old I'ronch or Froven^'a! words; 2. Substituted expressions; 

1 3. Arbitrary modifications of words : 4. Alliterative or ouoiuatopueic 
; sound.s; 5. Jeux de mots; 6. Keminisceuces of history, politics, the 
I drama, literature, .'tc.; and 7. Foreign words imported into the 
language. 'I’o the first class belong .such words us Jicher^ now con¬ 
stantly in the mouth of every I’urisinn, ami serving for almost 
I every conceivable vorb.il expression. As early ns the fourteenth 
century wo find a Marechul de Doucicaul forcing the Saracens to 
beat a retreat ri. dse Jirher dans dcs 'jttrdins\ later on he pursues 
thorn I'i Jiche. en cciur qu'il aUrappCf just os a modern 

gendarme ^r/ic son /ium 7 uv au vio/on —tbo latter word meaning 
the police surtion. The substituted expressions uro either arbitrary 
or i-epresenl some function, quality, or aspect of the original word, 
such us “ ticker ” in English for “ a watch,” and tuyau de po^ie, 
liko tho American “ stove-pipe,” os French slang for a bat. Tho 
modified words are still more arbitrary, such as connebrer for 
connaitrcf tciyo for u'i and tho like. Of the imitative sounds frou 
frou for tho rustling of silk is a sufficiently well-known example. 
TheyVtu,' demots are sometimes very recondite in character; lot 
instance, in the middle ages mnille was the name of a coin and the 
haubert >vas a coat of mail; from this comes the modern word 
auhert iu the sense of money. Another curious word for money in 
Argot is 61V1MC, embers “—that is, “ the thing which makes the 
pot boil.” In English slang ** coals ” is used in exactly ilie same 
sense and the lto) «muuies have translated it into vonyar, with the 
identical ueauing. Amongst those plays on words may be 
reckoned anagrams and “ back-slang,” such as linsprf^ “ prince," 
and Arsoui//e (for souiUart)^ “ blackguard,” also a medisevai word. 
To the “reminiscences■’ belong such names as Tartulle, I’oli- 
chinelle, and epithets like Gambettisto, liadinguiste, and so on. 
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p ^pos of tUe last expression, it will be remembered that 
Samng'uet was the nsine of the mnson disguised in whose 
Olot'hes Napoleon 111 . escaped fron^ the prison of Ham, imd 
stuck to him as a nick-name over after. During the Italijui 
campaign the Emperor called up a soldier wno iiad dis- 
tioguished himself for bravery in a certain enpgement, and, 
fastening the croa<) of the Legion of Honour to bis breast, asked 
him his name. The man hesitated, looked foolish, and at length 
flatly refused to tell it; but on being commanded to speak out, 
and masked the renson for his reticence, he naively remarked, 
aussi, je m’appelle Badinguet.” The foreign words in 
French slang are very numerous, and English has contributed a 
Isive share, “ dandy,” ** handicap,” ** jockey,” and the like, being 
quite familiar to the fre(][ucnter of the Boulevarts. One would at 
first sight bo inclined to derive the French chic from the English 
**cheek”; but it appears tbnl the English is itself the de¬ 
rived word, chic being on old Komance word signifying Jinesse or 
subtlety, and forming the rout of our own word chicanery. 

Arj^t is, as might bo expected, poruliarly rich in idioms for ex¬ 
pressing the various stages of alcoholism. Thus, at the outset one 
IS said etre bieUf avoir an pointe, etre montif m trainf partif 

lanc6^ or en patruuille. A little later the patient is Idffvremcnt inxu; 
presently he becomes attemlri, a condition which is presently fol¬ 
lowed by tliat state of self-contemplation which Hans Breitinann 
has 80 beautiililly expressed in liis meditation upon a rocky yEoliou 
harp:— 

Und so init dls toxigntion 
Which hurdenti dc outer Mr; 

Ueber slcin uud schwriii, do weine 
8till harps out u inrlodio. 

Boot deepor du llr-liud nugrt 
Ober Rtcin und wrin tind Rchwrins, 

* It Pill it ended where all peginiiet, 

Und allca wire! ewig zu eiriEi, 

In do dipsy, trcainlcHS KhM^niiier 
Vhich units dc Nichts uud Seyn!ii. 

In this philosophic stage it is said ^tbe iudividuni i 7 voit m dedans. 
Arrived at this stage he is decideoly imcche^ and may expect mal 
aux chevpux in the morning. A somewhat more sombre view of 
life is suggested by the number of words for assassination—/airs 
suer, refroidcTf chouriner or sourinerf capahuter, and so on; while 
the synonyms for thieving and cheating are simply innumerable. 

The Parisian Argot is widely extended in its range. The 
famous Vidocq, in his work Les VolcarSf says:— 

Laluiguo argoticiur Homble aujoiird'hui 6trc arrivco h son apogdo ; elle 
n’est plus sculoiiiriil cello dos tavernes ct dus inuuvaib lieiix, elle est 
AUHRi oollo des theatres ; encore quelqucs pas, ct rcuLrru drs salons lui sera 
permise. 

This was in 1837; in 1S42 Nestor Roqueplau showetl that Vidocq’s 

{ irodictiou woe already fultilled ; and Balzac, who appreciated the 
iveliuess and energy of the disreputable tongue, speaks as 
follows;— 


Disons lo, pout-etrr k l*dtonncment dc bcaucoup dc gciiA, il n’ent pns dc 
langue plus energiciuv, plus colon'c que colic du cu iiiuudo. . . . L'urgot 
YA toujuurs, d’aillvurh ! 11 suit la civilisation, il la talonnc, il s'enrichit 
d'expressious uuuvcllos h chaque nouvolle invention. 

As far back as the time of the First Empire, Argot seems to have 
found its way into the drawing-rooms, ns the following anecdote 
suflicieutly proves, M. da Bciaumont, who was then Giiamberlaiu 
to Napoleon, announced one evening at a reception at the 
Tuileries, ** Mme. la Mardchale Lofubvro! ” The Emperor ad¬ 
vanced courteously and said with marked emphasis, ** lionjour, 
Madame la Duchease de Danfzick ! ” On this the Duchess turned 
round to the too laconic oflicial and said, ** Ah! qa U la cou/is, 
cadet! ” which may be freely translated, ** that's ono for. 3'our nob, 
young chap! ” But then the hahilu6a of the courts of the Bouapartes 
were for the most part what Balzac calls gnognaiej **uot up to much.” 
Popular cries, often arising from a trifling incident, contribute a 
number of strange idioms to Parisian slang. Some years back a 
countrywoman was noticed bustling about a railway station in the 
capital, vainly seeking for her husband whom she had lost, and 
crying ** Oil est Lamfert ? *' This tickled the fancy of the crowd j 
the words flew like lightning over Paris, and formed for years a 
good-humourod though somewhat idiotic form of ** chatr.” As 
great a popularity, though shorter-lived, was achieved by the 
julrairing phrase of ** Oh, c’to-tete !” (** Oh, what a head I ”), with 
which a gamin greeted the turbaned head of the Siultan of 
Zanzibar as it was protruded from the window of the railway 
carriage on its owner's arrival in Paris. Among the popular 
Frencli slang words for ** head ” wo may notice the term ** coco,” 
civeu—like our own ** nut”—on account of the similarity in sha^ 
between a cocoanut and a human skull:— 

Moia, de cc franc piclon dc table 
(jui lead Bpiritucl, aiumblc, 

Jims vous olourdir le coco, 

Jo m’en fourre k gogo.—H. Val£ii«. 

Another word is UnettCf though this perhaps refers rather to the 
physiognomy in general. In the Dem%er jour d^un cotulamni we 
read:—** Veils demandez ma tote, monsieur le procurcur du roi. 
. . . Jo regiirdo voire biuotte et je comprenda votre ambition." 
Binette was the name of a fashionable Court hairdresser in the 
time of ** Le grand monarqiui.” Another of these popular Paris 
sayings is *‘ H ta bom) ? ” which is as insulting a remark to a 
Parisian as the apparently harmless remark edlaf ** bruthei-in- 
lawj” is to a Hindoo. 

Simple expressions are sometimes made to bear a much greater 
amplitude ot conatructiou in Ai'got than in the common lan¬ 


guage; thus Ao^tu Jinif an abbretiation of ^ U§ 
manibruf is used os an ironical bint that tbainiterloeatpr is onlj 
wasting his words in endeavouring to qontlnim the qplpker, as 
**RireB; cris; qs-tu flniP , , . , A la portet • . * • 
Asseyez-vous deasus! ” The lost idiom, wbioin reosUa our own 
expression ** to sit upon,” means to impose silenoe on say ones— 

Asse^ez-vous d'asus 
Bt que va fiiilsiie. 

Asscyoz-voiM d’ssns 
Et n’en parlons j^us. 

It is curious to note bow the same slang expressions ooonr in lan¬ 
guages widely remote from each other; On sot* i kaai nMastan ,** tn 
sit on any one's head,” is, for ioBtance, on old Persian idiom for 
repression or punishment. The familiar action of coMhmen to quiet> 
a fallen horse may have something to do with this, although the 
incident recorded in the ** Bab Ballads ” can soaroely be oommoiii 
all over the world;— 

Her parents inccBsantly thrashed her $ 

I On water and bread 

I 8he was sparingly fed; 

And w'henever her father he lashed her 
Her mother sat down on her head. 

The vulgar English idiom, ** Do you see any green in my eye P 
bos its exact counterpart in French, though the two peoples appear 
to have arrived at it independently. Monselet has the foUowing 
passage:—**£t quand tu m'auras bien aimde, en serai-je plua- 
avanede, je te prie P Kegarde done de quelle nuance est mon 
ceil." One may also say simply man ceil ; ** Quand le ddmonstrateur 
expose la formation des bancs de charbon de terre, mon voisin. 
s'dcrie avec un atticisme parfait: Ous, mon ceil! ” This extract 
reminds us of the story of the undergraduate who, being asked in 
vivd tfoee examination on the New Testament, ** Who were the* 
sisters of Bethany P " placed one forefinger beside his nose, and 
retorted, with a knowing wink, ** Who was the father of 
Zebeduo's children P " ln(>ied there is scarcely a locution that 
does not suggest some English parallel. Monsolet’s words, ** En 
somi-ie plus ajranede P ” for example, naturally call up an in¬ 
imitable picture in Punch of a tenant's dinner, at which one of 
the ** quality,” addressing his next-door neighbour, remarks what 
delicious claret it is that they are drinking. ** Yes,” says the 
farmer, scntentiously, ** but we don't seem to get no forrarder. As a 
tost of national disposition Argot is scarcely inferior to the tra¬ 
ditional ballad. Parisian slang especially is very characteristic of 
the people who make use of it; it is lively, witty, and energetic, 
often something more than un peu riaqv^f but always amusing. 
Apart from its philologicAl interest, and the necessity for at least 
a slight acquaintance with it for understanding popular Freuck 
literature, la langue vertc will well repay investigaaou. 


BREAKFAST. 

T he first idea that occurs to an Englishman in connexion with 
eating is, of course, his dinner. This is a vast subject in itself, 
and ono upon which alone whole volumes might be, and indeed have 
been, given to the world. But however vast the subject may be, and 
however conflicting the theories that have from time to time been 
advanced by the professors of the various schools of gastronomy, 
it will be found that the arena of discussion has of lata years be¬ 
come somewhat narrowed, and that there is now a pretty general 
cuusensua of opinion as 10 what may or may not be safely indulged 
in At this supreme moment by an average mortal of the nineteentk 
century. Nor do modern habits admit of much divergence of opinion 
as to the time when the all-important meal should be enjoyed; for^ 
to whatever extent wo may rail at the increasing lateness of the 
dinner-hour, we do not, as a rule, exhibit any inolinaiion to adopt 
the only moans of remedying it—namely, an alteration in thehoura 
of our daily vocations, whether in the way of business or pleasure. 
Luncheon is, in the eyes of a professed gastronomer, an ignoble 
meal, suited only to the capacities of ladies and children, and not 
deserving of the concentration of the higher powers of the mind, 
or the more profound resources of the culina^ art. It is, more¬ 
over, to most men au uncertain and moveable feast, and many get 
on very well without any luncheon at all, or with the lightest 

f ossible form of refreshment, that can hardly be called a meal, 
t is, perhaps, just as well for themselves that this should be so, 
for when a man once takes seriously to three or four courses and 
** vintsji^e wines" at luncheou, the chances are that it is all up 
with him, and that indigestion has marked him for her own. But 
breakfast in one form or another is au absolute necesrity, and the 
first meal of the day may fairly claim to be considered, if not alto¬ 
gether equal, os at least only second in importance, to the crowning 
ceremony of dinner. 

Important^ however, as it undoubtedly is, there is no meel re¬ 
specting which there is a greater diversity of opinion, or upon 
which It is more diflicult to lay down any abstract rules tnat 
shall be generally acceptable. Hardly any two persons entirely 
agree in their views as to what is the most desiraUe form 
of breakfast; and if a searcher after the ideal were to follow 
all the advice open to him, the chances are that he would either > 
never breakfast at all, or would rush into such extremes as 
would bring him and his breakfasting to an untimely end. A 
good deal of this uncertainty is dot^tless due to the ebangw 
of modem civilization. In the days of our forefhthets. break¬ 
fast was almost as solid, if not as pretentious, a meal as dinner; 
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•itkd mbdeni trifleir with his tea and toast reads hrith 
•StotttflSiiDeiit of the 'eonsnmptioii as % matter of course of hum 
Tounds of beef and tatikards of ale at an hour when ho is nsuiUTy 
wrapped in damhera from which it would ho most painful to him 
ifeo he aroi^. It must, of course, he remembered that these heroes 
•of the knife and fork were probably snug in bed and well into their 
first sleep at a time when a modem evening is only just beginning \ 
and, after having risen in what we should call the small hours 
•of the morning, they would naturally bo not disinclined for eome 
refreshment of a solid and sustaining nature as early as six orseveu 
o'clock. There is something about these old-worlu repasts that is 
pleasantly suggestive of the rudest of health and of active outdoor 
exercise; and the mind is apt to dwell fondly and perhaps regret¬ 
fully on the records of gastronomic feats that modern habits have 
rendered a thing of the past. For he would be indeed a bold man 
who should attempt to combine the daily routine of social lifo at 
the latter end of the nineteenth century with a broakfoat of cold 
beef and ale; and should he survive even a very limited course of 
«nch treatment, he might congratulate himself on being the 
possessor of an iron constitution, and on being absolutely iinper- 
vious to the attacks of indigestion. Degenerate as we are, how- 
over. we have not lost ml traces of the good old-fasbioncd 
breakfasts of the middle ages, which still survive to a moditied 
extent in many country houses throughout the kingdom. And 
what is generally known as a “country-house breakfast" w 
perhaps, after all, the pleasantest way of indulging in tliis neces¬ 
sary and much-debated meal that is still open to us. There are, in 
the first place, many of the surroundings that existed in tho old 
days, in the form of fresh air, exercise, and fairly roasonable hours. 
A quiet country life is essentially conducive to good appetite and 
£Ood digestion *, and the overstrained man of business finds that a 
few nights’ quiet sloop, with a complete rest from brain-work, will 
enable him to tackle bis breakfast with a zest that is unknown 
•to him in London. Given good health and a pleasant party, 
there is certainly something peculiarly choerful .iiid exhilarating 
about the breakfast hour on a fine morning in tho country. The 
chances are that there is something going forward in tho way of 
flport or other recreation which provides a topic of choerful 
conversation to every one as he appears in turn. If it is suuinior, 
there is very likely a cricket match or lawn tennis party coming 
off, aifording an ample field for friendly discussion and good- 
humoured “ chaff.” One gentleman, who is known to bo no groat 
hand at breakfast at any time, is entreated not to eat too much 
for fear of iropnrilUng his chances of a long score; another i.s 
warned that it is likely to bo a very hot day, and that ho cannot 
bo loo careful of his complexion ; While a third, who is notoriously 
addicted to tho good things of this lifo, may find himself bc^ct by 
a circle of importunate friends, who press upon him every thing 
there is to eat on tho tabh?, exhorting him to keep himself up 
and fortify his system against tho coming fatigues of tlio day. 
Kor is the occasion tme to be missed by ibe ladies of the party, 
to whom tbo day's programme offers ample opportunities Air the 
exhibition of their prettiest and most becoming dresses. It has 
long passed into a tradition that Kuglishwomeii are tho only 
members of their sex throughout tlie world who are able to 
atand tho ordeal of early morning horns. What, indeed, ran be 
more bewitching or more dangeroiw to the peace of mind of a 
Busceptible btichelor than the first appearance of a fair English 
girl on a fine summer's morning, with all the accessories of a fresh 
and simple toilet, relieved, perhaps, by a dainty rose or a ribbon of 
thorepresentative colours of the house or club, with the fortunes of 
which she is sure to idoalilyhc^raelf during ihoday in tho keenestaiid 
probably the most unreasonable maimer There is no time during 
the day when there are more opportunities for paying those little 
attentions which are so pleasant to all parties concerned. There 
are few houses where, after breakfast has got well under way, 
tho servants are notbnuishedfrom the room, whereby tho uttuiidanco 
on tho ladies devolves upon the gentlemen of the party ; and, 
although ladies are not as a rule great breakfast-eaters, there will 
probably bo ample opportunities for any one who is really aiixi<‘UH 
to display bU devotion. In short, breakfast allords an e.xcelhmt 
field for flirtation, and a great deal of quiet “ business ’’ can bo 
©rtocled at this early period of the day. 

Nor do the changing seasons in any way diminish the social 
attractions of the country-house breakfast-table. ^ It may bo a 
question, indeed, whether there is not more real joviality about 
it in autunm or winter than in the balmy atmusphere of luiJ- 
summor. There is now Kometbing to be shot or hunted; and 
this alone is sufficient to impart a zest and a pleasurablo bustle 
to tho occasion which hardly any other form of luuusemunt 
can supply. Apart from tho actual importance of tho parti¬ 
cular sport on hand, the real or imaginary spice of danger attach¬ 
ing to it nfibrda a further opening for the interchange of 
tender expressions, whether spoken or merely implied. A 

gentle entiooty to bo enmful with “that dreadful bor.'*e’—a .sort 
of double-barrelled compliment, by tho way, ns implying not only 
that the person addressed is an object of attrautiun to his 
fiiir neighbours, but that ho is about to bestride a quadruped 
requiring exceptional equo.strian skill—or nn anxiously expressed 
that tho bold battue-shooter may not be brought home with a 
charge or two of shot distributed about bis nerson, are very 
powMful weapons in the armoury of lemiuino alluremeuta; espe¬ 
cially when, as is often tho case wliuro hunting or shooting is 
the order of the day, an early and informal breakfast is 
instituted, ostensibly for men only, but from which it is 
understood that ladies, if they have any purliculnr reason for 


getting up early, are not to be altogether debarred. Whal 
can be more overpowering or more calculated to make a hesitating 
suitor oast all prudence and^mution to the winds than to find tiun 
a fair damsel has got up at on unearthly hour on a cold wintw’■ 
morning for the express purpose, as she is pretty sure to let him 
know by some means or other, of seeing him on or of ministering 
in some way to his comfort. Many a man's fate^ has been sealed 
in this way; and it would, indeed, require exceptional sternness of 
disposition not to bo overcome by such a touching manifestation 
of regard. 

All this will, however, be looked upon as sheer barbarism by tbe 
true philosopher and skilled breakfast-eater, who,as a rule, prefers, 
on the grounds both of health and comfort, to take his morning 
meal in tho strictest solitude, and who would consider the sur¬ 
roundings of such a break fast-table as wo have referred to caL 
culatcd to upset his orgaoizatiou for the rest of the day. As 
ho sips his cai'efully-preparod cup of cocoa, or loiters over his 
morsel of fish or other light and easily-digested adjunct of a repast 
which would have been looked upon by his great-grandfather ns 
only suitable fur an invalid, ho will probably shudder at the idea 
of a noisy party at such an hour in the morning, and congratulate 
himself on having sufficient judgment and strength of mind to 
keep aloof from such preposterous orgies. There can be no doubt 
that his view of tbo case, though perhaps somewhat unsociable, 
is by no means without justification. It is impossible to deny that 
a sufitary breakfast has advantages w hicli to many may seem altogether 
to outweigh the frivolous attractions of n gregarious mcuil. For to 
enjoy the latter thoroughly, it is in the first place necessary to be 
in the poasossion of good health and a fair amount of animal spirits; 
and there are few of uswlio do not occasionally get up in tho morning 
with a disposition to shun our fellow-creatures, and a longing to 
be left in peace until the day shall be a little older • and we ibel 
strong enough to battle with what it may bring forth. There are 
some, moreover, who may bo inclined to shrink from the enforced 
publicity of tho social breakfast-table in tho matter of their 
morning letters, which in many country houses, especially those 
where old-established customs are rigidly maintained, are timed 
to appear when breakfast is about half over and conversation is per¬ 
haps beginning to Hag. There is doubtless much that is impressive 
about the entry of the confidential upper servant with the post¬ 
bag, and the solemn unlocking thereof by tbe master of the 
house; and the subsequent distribution of its contents is probably 
to many the mo.<it exciting moment of the day. iiut, should it 
happen that your letters contain bad nows, or even such intelli¬ 
gence only as requires your immediate and undivided attention, 
tho laughter and chatter going on around you will sound all of a 
sudden strangely discordant, and your only object will be to 
escape as quickly as pos.'^ible to tbe soUtudo of your own room. 
Or you may have your own reasons fur not wishing that a certaiu 
handwriting or a certain monogram should be observed by that 
charming lady by your side, who nevertheless vrill have seen it, 
and formed her own conclusions on tho subject, before you 
have hud tirao to take possession of the letter; and you leel, 
as you open it with a feigned indifference, that all hope of 
seciesy on that subject at any rale is at an end. If by any 
chance there is no letter for you at all, you are conscious 
of being an object of somewhat contemptuous pity, not only 
to the trusty dumeslic who passes you Avithont thrusting his 
salver under your nose, but to tho compauy in gencml; and jour 
sentiments, w'hich under the iulluence of a good breakfiist and 
pleasant societ y, were beginning to expand into general philanthropy 
and a disposit’ion thoroughly to enjoy voursclf, are changed into 
envv, hatred, malice, and a g<'neral fouling of bitterness and dia- 
coiilent. All lliis is happily avoided in those woll-ordcrod 
establwbmenta where the post comes in quite early in the morning, 
and where you can have y»)ur letters brought up to your room 
before coming down to breakfast. But even then you may bo 
called upon to fa<-o a mixed compauy and to join iu conversation 
or laughter for wliich the perusal of your letters or tho s1#to of 
your health has rendered you siiigiilariy iudi.xposed ; and you may 
tind vvmrself wishing that every liritish subject was compelled by 
legi.srative onactiueiit to breaUAwt alone. On such occlusions, indeed, 
you may bo tempted to coulrast your present position somewhat 
unfavourably with the freedom and independence of a bachelor’s 
lifo in chambers or lodgings, and to register a vow, to be re¬ 
ligiously observed until some unusually ple.isaut invitation causes 
you to throw your good ri‘.soliitions on one side, that you will 
henceforward t?schow country-house parties and live the life of a 
recluse. For it need hardly bo observed that, in order thoroughly 
to enjoy tho advantages arising from a soliiary breakfast, it is 
iiecci^Hary either to bo a bachelor or to have acquired a stiite of 
iudepondence that is vouchsafed to few married men. 

It would seem hardly fitting to quit this subject without some 
reference to a particular form of breakfast Avhich, altliough now 
happily gone out of fashion, will be remembered by many still 
living, and which indeed appears to have Lieu much in vogue 
among an otherwise intelligent and sonsiblo class of men up to 
within the last thirty or forty years. We refer to those matu¬ 
tinal gatherings of which wo ri.*ad in biographies ami memoirs, 
couvoked at tho f imse of some leading luminary iu the'litorary or 
political world, wliich, couimonciug at tho Durm.d broakfast-liour, 
were prolonged far into the day. Wo are usually given to under 
stand that on these occasions tho fiow of wit and anecdote wiM 
brilliant and unceasing, Lhougli it must have been rather trying to 
bo expected to be brilliant or amusing so early in tho ujoruing. 
Anything more hopelessly uucomforluble or *muro entirely o,*- 
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posed to all accepted theories as to what is conducive to health 
and digestion it would be difiicult to imagine. Of all modern 
social inflictions to bo avoided on the score of general discomfort, 
an average wedding-breakfast is about the worst. But these con¬ 
vivial or literary breakfasts must have been even more trying in 
some respects; fur, as a wedding-breakfast does not usually take 
place till at least the middle of the day, there is generally 
the possibility of getting through a certain amount of the daya 
business hei^^roband. But if tou are invited to breakfast at nine 
or ten o'clock, and sit over it till about the modern hour for 
luncheon or even later, the chances are that by this time vou will 
be hopelessly demoralized, and that the rest of the day will, for all 
practical purposes, be gone. In these dajs, in fact, such a thing 
would be out of the question, for no one except the veriest idler 
could afford the time for such an entertainment; and to ask a 
party of friends to breakfast with you, unless for some very special 
purpose, would be regarded ns a somewhat qucsdonablo form of 
iiospitallLy. The practice undoubtedly sur^'ives to a certain ex¬ 
tent in such comparatively old-world retreats as the Universities, 
where not only is the greater part of the morning often taken up 
by a meal that, for the solidity of its component parts, would not 
have done discredit to the ancestors of the party, but wherii it is 
the fashion to indulge iu such strange mixtures both of solids and 
fluids as would have tried the digestive powers of a fox-hunting 
sf|uire of the seventeenth century, and would in all probahiiity be 
iiitnl to any stomach but that of an undergraduate. But, os a 
feature of general society, the breakfast party is a thing of the 
past; and in the interests of our health and our digestions it is to 
be hoped that it will never again come into fashion. 


METUALI FAUMEKS. 

who have not visited the least-known parts of the 
- 1 - Lebanon chaiu can form no idea of tito pleasant life of its 
inuuntiiiu-farins. It is a pastoral existence combining the attrac¬ 
tions of Nortlieru Italy with a liner climate than that of the Venetian 
Alps, with greater freedom, and with the traditional charm of 
the Last. Here, and here only, can we see the Arab mares with 
their foals roamuig free on the hillsidos, the flocks of goats fol¬ 
lowing the tune of the pipe, the oxen treading out the corn, and 
the full grapes pressed into the cup. Here the trickle of a water 
sweeter than wine springing ice-cold from the rock, and the cries 
of the kites borne up from the valleys on a breeze fiesb with the 
scent of pine-woods and of the sea, are the only sounds that break 
ill on a lazy mid-day slleuce unknown to cities. In the distance 
the snow-topped peaks of Ain and Jebel Suuueen form 
n tine backgrorud for a picture that changes with every curve 
of the mule-paths—a picture oC no very striking beauty per¬ 
haps, but still one that has its own unique fascination. No¬ 
where else can industry and desolation be seen at such perpetual 
strife; every inch of the higher ground has to be disputed with 
the stubborn blue rock, and a Norfolk farmer would be ashamed of 
bis annual grumbling were he to see the land which, taking the 
good with the bad, can give from ten to thirty per cent, on outlay. 
The comparative poverty of the earth is, however, compensated 
for by the magnifleent climate, and soil which would m worth 
little elsewhere yields double and treble crops on the Syrian 
slo))es. The mulberry trees stripped in early spring give a second 
leaf harvest in autumn, and the Franjeo) eh grape may be said to 
bear for two-thii'ds of the year, showing new leaves, buds, unripe 
fruit, and matured clusters on the same vine. 'J'lie hollows which 
have caught the rains, and the strip on either side of the smaller 
streams, may he sowed and reaped twice between February and 
Novemltor with almost any cereal. I'he most usual products are 
wheat and barley, which will grow with little care, and are sure 
to command remunerative prices, besides supplying the wants of 
the grower; but wo have seen capital heads of maize lining the 
watercoursea in sheltered divides, and tobacco will often flourish 
freely even on the high grounds. 

The race of cultivators who enjoy these natiiml advantages are 
frugal almost to a fault. Men worth a couple of miliiou of piastres ^ 
will dress and live in a stylo below that ot an Knglish ploughboy. 
Although imbued with a ccrtoiii traditional sense of honour on 
some points, they are almost without that pride in their Lelungings 
which should distinguish their social staius. Abundance to eat 
and drink, and freedom from oppression, constitute the sammum 
bonum of their existence. True, they have a sturdy independence 
which is pitifully conspicuous by its rarity throughout the 
Ottoman Kmpire, hut this is not the healliiy sort of pride 
one would like to see niriong fhem. It is merely a result of 
their immunity from the grinding of the supreme Government, 
for, with the exception of some of the outlying districts, most of 
the mountain-farms are beyond the jurisdiction of the Vilayet, 
nod exempt from its taxation and tyranny. The diflerencu between 
properties where the foot of the lOflendi duos not forbid the 
grass to grow, and those where ho claims a seigneuriai right, is 
^ most striking. The threshing-floors of the former are scenes of 
festive gatherings, where each man winnows out his corn and 
carries home bis full meiuturcs untroubled by olKcials. At the 
baydars of the latter the revenue ollicers, iu costumes that have 
seen better days, with pen and ink, sieve and shovel, set apart the 
Sultan's tenth, and stamp his heaps with the ponderous wooden 
aeal» leaving the bated “ Vilayeh .Souria ” to worn otf’ peculating 
fingers. We need hardly add that the rightful taxes are the 
ioiallest burden these villages have to besr. 


We ore speaMog now, however, of the true Lebanon 
fiirmer, and we wDl take for illuatration the natives of a 
small village in the Keaarouan, which ahall be nameleaB, and 
which will auit our puipoae aa well aa another. Moat of ita in* 
habitants are Metoalis, the only Ohriatian tenant bring aa 
ahdent Maronite miller. Hie co-iriigioniata who onee dwelt 
there have been slowly ousted from the field by their neigh¬ 
bours, who are better farmers, and who, when onoe they acquire a 
working majority in a district, soon get it all to tbemaelvea. 
Besides pastoral and agricultural pursuits, few or no indus¬ 
tries appear to exiat amongst the Metuali. Every man is hie 
own mason, carpenter, joiner, and tailor. The houaea are very 
roughly thrown together, built of limestone hewn out of the* 
ground, if not picked ofl its surface, each piece being piled on aa 
It happens best to fit into the angles left by its predecessors Inside, / 
the walla are plastered with a composition of mad, lime, and straw, 
and the door generally boasts a couple of supporting posts, on the* < 
tops of which the largest stone in the huilaiDg is laid orosawise. 
The windows are merely left out in the course of construction^ 
and in their place are a few pieces of plank nailed together 
with the idea of fostering a delusion that the weather can be- 
kept out at night. The dwellii^ of rich and poor differ but 
slightly, only that the former will perhaps have frescoed figures 
daubed on the yvall in red and blue ^int, and a trestle or two, on 
which a mattress makes apology for a divan. Aa a rule they am 
all cleanly to look at, though experience will possibly force the 
traveller of to-day to complain, like his first forerunners, ** de la 
grando plantd de mousches, et de puces grans et grosses qui estoient 
dans Tost.” Household utensils are few and primitive. Tho 
hattme de cuutine is inexpensive, consisting in four bricks and n 
dozen iron spits, with perhaps a universal saucepan. A flea- 
brush made of the twigs of a sticky plant stands facing a redi 
jar, containing the day’s water supply, in the opposite corner,, 
and the furniture is complete. For visitors a taole of a foot 
high may be produced and a mat unrolled, but auch a display 
is extraordinary, and chairs do not enter into the compass of 
imagination at any time. For out-of-door work all impfemeDts 
that will admit of it are made of wood most deftly fiuhioned. In 
dross the Metuali are as modest as in their other surroundings. 
That of the women is simple, and does not give much scope to 
vanity. It consists in a bodice cut very low and veir narrow in 
front and drawn iu tight to the figure at the waist, while a skirt,, 
generally of the same piece, covers a pair of ample trousers. Their- 
head-dress is merely a coloured kerchief tied over and under iho 
two plaits of hair which are allowed to hong down the back; and 
some wear curls on either side of the temples in imitation of the 
Bedouin girls. An amber or glass-head necklace, a brass ring, and 
a bracelet or two of debased silver, are the usual ornaments. Ear- 
rings are not very commonly to bo seen. The costume of the men 
is more picturesque tlian that of their wives and sisters, and tbe- 
groeo with which those sons of the mountain carry themselves even 
in rags and tatters is surprising. No painter or sculptor need 
seek a finer model than a Metuali shepherd springing from rock to 
rock, and stopping now and again with upraised arm to recall his flock 
to their duty by voice and sure-aimed stones. They almost all dress 
alike in loose blue pantaloons tucked into huge knee-boots made of 
half-tanned leather, and always used as protection against snakes* 

A variegated waistcoat will sometimes cover a shirt, and oftener 
do duty for one; while over all is the black-striped abbas, a heavy 
blanket-cloak, of no particular shape, which serves equally to* 
guard against the heat and the cold. The head is protected by 
tlio becuiuiug which is a square scarf made of silk or 

cotton, and bound over the forehead by a double coil of thick 
woollen rope dyed black, and sometimes as large as an inch in 
diameter. This coiffure, which will make an u^y man look well,, 
is admirably adapted to set off' the bronzed beauty of the 
mountaineers, who are, however, utterly indifferent to its oma* 
niontal virtues as compared to ita comfort by day or night. The 
outfit is completed by the belt of many colours, holding the 
ffalioon, or pipe, and the indispensable knife, with the additioxx 
sometimes of a pistol and brass shield-shaped cases for powder 
and shot. 

It is easily to bo supposed that a life so rude as theirs leavea 
little time to the Metuali for the cultivation of the higher accom¬ 
plishments. Nut one in fifty of them can read or write, and a 
sharpened memory is the only account-book they can keep. To* 
such a pitch h this faculty heightened in some instances as to be¬ 
little short of marvellous. We remember the steward of a largo 
estate who rendered his complicated accotmts weekly without 
notes of any sort, and it was averred that he could lecapitulate- 
the items ot any villager's debit and credit, together with ex¬ 
penditure of his masters establishment, for the last ten years. 
They are quite aware of their want of mental training, and aro 
leady to express sliame when reminded of it; but they will always 
excuse themselves on the plea of no need existing to stimulate them 
towards bettering their education. Their amusements cossiet in the. 
most primitive dancing and singing. The chant of the women 
is inferior in point of art even to that of the Ghawazeeyeh, bat it 
is far sweeter^ os they do not aim at the metallic natal twang to / 
much prized lu Egypt. When singing in chomi, they trill a refrain < ^ 
to each verse very much in the style of a Swiss jodel, which has a. 
pleasing effect, especially at night, when the facial exertions are 
not apparent Their dance is of qoito A rudimentaiy hind, and 
has neither grace nor qualntnese to recommend it Although, as 
a rule, no woman b allowed to dance in the presence even of her 
own husband, or indeed of any near male relative, the rule b not 
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sfeHetlj obMrredi and we haTaaeenmaii and wife perform their anties 
to oompaDT, aotwithetaa^iogt too, that he was a priest of his sect. 
The luual cUnoe of the men is more grotesquely feeble than that 
of the women, and half a dozen monstuneen joining hands and 
atan^iog round a circle to the accompaniment of clapped hands is 
a ludicrous spectacle to be compared to nothing but the gambols 
of tame bears, as wo are accustomed to see them swaying to the 
flute of the Savoyard. The enjoyment they themselves derive 
Irom tlm exercise is nevertheless unbounded, and in ten minutes 
will work themselves up to a h-enzy resembling that of thn 
Dervishes. Occasionally such a performance possesses an attraction 
to the person of a skilled piper, whose music is really good, when 
the listener, like Evelyn on hearing the Marseilles gmley-slaves, 
wUl be astonished how he plays both loud and soft music very 
rarely."^ Another amueement, which is at the same time an occu¬ 
pation, is tike chase. Some of the farmers grow so fond of sport 
as entirely to neglect Oeres for Diana, and tbo grain ripens and falls 
ungarnerw while the eportsman is skulking after partridges, or lying 
in wait for larger game in the forests. Hero wolves and bears are to bo 
found, but they are seldom killed, owing to the poor quality of the 
weapons and the toughness of the quarry. Not long ago a hear- 
hunt was sucecssfully terminated after two days' hard work, and 
at the cost of a man’s life, when the animars skin was found 
to contain fifteen bullets — a result which would scarcely 
encourage future meddling with the destroyers of the maize crops. 
Most of the guns are single-barrelled, of prodigious length and of 
antique build, but, notwithstanding their clumsiness and flint locks, 
a good shot rarely inissos his aim with them. Like all other 
matters of Eastern life, the departure for the chase has its special 
formalities, and the distinction between tlio valediction addressed 
to a sportsman of repute and that to a novice must ho strictly ob- 
eervea. The greatest insult that could be offered to the former 
would be to dismiss him with the words Nwhoofukf or ** We shall 
see what you can do," it being well-known that he never returns 
empty-handed; and, on the contrary, by saying, or 

“ according to your custom,” to a mediocre gun we pay him the 
most delicate flattery imaginable. TJieso small set modes of expression 
ore innumerable, and make one of the gmatesl difUcultios in the way 
of a foreigner's acquitting himself politely in Anib company. At 
tho same time it must be extremely convenient to a people of 
limited ideas to have speech and answer apportioned out for every 
occurrence of daily life. 

Turning for a ranmeiit to the social relations of the Meluali, 
we remark that they are marred as usual by religious crotchets, 
though not to so great a degree as in the case of genuine 
Mohametans of the true Shiite sect. The women are treated more as 
companions to the men than ns toys or slaves, and, except at harvest- 
time, when they work hard in \he fields, they busy themselves 
actively with domestic caies and with the housing of cattle and 
tending of poultry. Though tho law does not hold the Meiunli to 
monogamy, whether hy poverty or by inclination ho usually re¬ 
stricts himself to one wife. 8h*o, in return, is geiieraUy very Vend 
of him, and is perhaps a better wife tUau mother, w-hicli is not 
often the case unaer the Koranic dispensation. Many couples come 
together originally in virtue of the curious custom of the Afcf/i, 
or law of possession, by which a father gives up his daughter for a 
term of years on payment of n sum fixed by written contract. At the 
expiration of the lime the girl is returned, and, if her temporary 
owner has not been pleased with her, she is again in the market, 
either to re-enter into Mctn or to be imirried. No stain whatever 
attaches to her. We know of a case in w'liich a man paid ofi' a 
heavy mortgage by means of his three daughters, marrying them 
all well finally. Consequently, a Metuali father will mostly be 
better pleased to see himself blessed witli handsoroo girls than 
with stalwart boys—another anomaly in the East. The results of 
this system, strangely enough, do not seem to bo so prejudicial 
as might be supposed to tho primitive society in which it is carried 
on; jor it naturally happens, in tho majority of cases, when a 
woman has borne children to a man which he must support, that he 
is not willing to repudiate her, but prefers to keep the mother with 
the family, and so tho AIrfn becomes tho preliminary to inarringe. 

Though we do not wish to enter into the wide question of laud 
tenure in Syria, wo may perhaps say a word as to the conditions 
on which the tenant-farmers of the Kessrouan hold and cultivate 
their Irad. Most of them are little more than badly-paid hibourers 
under a large proprietor, whose principle is as follows. Tho tenant 
ie put in possession of a house snd a low acres, for which he pays 
a meed rental to the owner, and from which he has to make the 
heat profit be can. This is generally smtdl, and in bad years an 
ugly deficit makes recourse to the usurer a necessity. The ueai’est 
^^•lender is of course the proprietor, who advances sums 
sulHcient for the working of his own ^ms at a remunerative 
interest, taking meanwhile the prospective crops as surety. Ho 
thus reemves at once tlio rent of his farm, a high interest for 
capital, and the whole of the produce, leaving the farmer perhaps 
snU to debt. The system seems infamous at a first glance, but it 
is not so utterly ImuI as it appears if the proprietor is tolerably 
just; Some there are whose aim is merely to^ extort as much 
money as possible, and under such men the life of the poor is 
little better t^n slavery; but the majority content themselves 
with getting quick and laige returns for their expenditure, with¬ 
out pressing too much on the peasantry. We then see the 
ngrieuturist living from hand to mouth, it is true, but in com- 
paretive ease and comfort, and the proprietor netting from fifteen 
to twenty per cent, on his capital. Such a rate may astonish 
Western speeulatovs, but it is a common one in Syria, and a 


short while ago the writer was offered twenty-five per oeilt. on 
imdeniable security. Those who practise extortion, and have 
their backs in a niche," os the Turks say of people enjoying pro* 
tection in high quarters, frequently ret forty and fifty per cent, 
without any risk. If the season is bad the owner's pocket does 
not suffer so much as tho tenants' mouths, and we re^t to say, 
in many instaooes, their hades also. All things considered, we 
cannot wonder at the objectless existence led b^ the sons of 
the soil; we ^n only pity them, and admire the spirit and gaiety 
'wluch centuries of oppression have not been able to kill. 


TILE MONEY MARKET. 

T he money market just now presents an interesting subject of 
study. A month ago the Bank rate of discount was as low 
as 2^ per cent., whilo in the open market the rate was no more 
than 1} per cent. On August i8 the Bank rate was raised to 
3 per cent., and a week later to 4, while the open market 
rate for a time closely followed the Bank rate. This week, 
however, tho open market has been less firm, and the rate has 
fallen to 3^ per cent. Still witliin a month tho Bank rate has 
rieon 60 per ceut., and the open market rate has more than 
doubled. But for all that, money for very short periods, ns a day, 
a few days, or a week, can hardly be lent at all. In the short 
loan market of London such a contrast between the rate of dis¬ 
count and the demand for loans is not uncommon, and it points 
to a very general expectation, or, at least, apprehension, that 
money is alwut to become scarce and dear. When such an ap- 
prehe'osioQ arises, all who think that they will need money 
make haste to supply themselves by the discount of hills, afld as 
they do this only as" a precaution, they naturally desire to place 
the money out at interest until they shall want to make use 
of it thumsolves. A number of people over-supplied for the 
raomeut, and eager to earn something by lending ont nionev, 
yet unwilling to part with it for any length of lime, necessarily 
reduce tho rate of intert'Bt, and create an impressiob that there is a 
jdethora of loanable capital. In tho present instance the cause of 
tho apprcIuMision whicli has brought about the state of tiling on 
which we are cummr>nting is not to be found at homo. If the 
market were under tho iiilluonce of domestic causes only, the Bank 
rate need not have heen raised. Tho genuine demand for banking 
accommodation is no greater than it was a month ago. The im¬ 
provement in trade, which began exactly two years ago, has not yet 
reached the stage at which it would afl'ect the value of money. It 
undoubtedly continues, as is proved by the Board of Trade Beturna 
issued on Wednesday, whicli not only show that the exports this 
year exceed those of the corresponding period of last year—as 
they, in turn, exceeded those of 1879-—but, what is more significant, 
thccxceas last month was greater than for any previous month, de- 
monstriiting that the improvement is gaining momentum. And 
the evidence of these figures is supported by tho railway traffic 
returns, and, indeed, by all available statistics. But, although 
tho im{)rQvement continues, it is not yet marked enough to 
raise prices and wages. And, until these are raised, improve¬ 
ment in trade docs not afl'ect the value of money. Nor does it 
seem probable now that we shall witness this autumn a more 
decided improvement.' Had the harvest turned out as good as at 
one time it p^omi^ed to be, it is likely that trade would have re¬ 
ceived a great impetus; fur the farmers, though not recouped 
tho losses of previous years, would have regained courage, and 
their ability to spend innro would have reacted on all classes. But 
the rains of August have rendered inevitable a continuance of the 
agricultural distress. A more decided improvement in trade is 
therorore not likely, unless, indeed, it should be brought about by 
iucrensed purchasing from abroad. Dearer money, therefore, from 
an iucreased trade demand is not to bo looked for. And the 
ram punt speculation of tlio early summer, which forced up Stock 
Exchange securities, and gave rise to eager bidding for loans, has 
died out. Thus, as we have said, tho causes tending to enhance 
tlic value of money are not to bo found at home. These causes 
aro simply the bullion movements, generating a fear that we shall 
he loft without a sufficient supply of gold to sustain oar bank¬ 
ing system. 

There is a steady demand for gold for three separate countries-^ 
Italy, the Argentine Confederation, and the United States. The 
Italian demand is limited in amount, and not urgent, and there¬ 
fore, if it stood alone, would produce little effect It was origin¬ 
ally for sixteen millions sterling, of which three or four have 
already byen obtained, and, consequently, only about twelve 
millions are now required. Moreover, there are nearly two years 
allowed within which to provide them. The demand, being thus 
measurable, is not calculated to excite alarm. The demand for the 
Argentine Ooufederatioii, again, like that for Italy, is for the pur¬ 
pose of resuming specie payments. But it is much smaller than 
the Italian, and, therefore, still less calculated to disturb tho 
market. It is tbo drain to Now York which has so suddenly and 
strikingly enhanced the value of money, and which, being an un¬ 
known quantity, is puzzling the most experienced observers. A 
fortnight ago, when the drain had hut just begun, we stated our 
reasons for thinking that it would prove much less than was thou 
generally supposed, and so far the event has confirmed our antici¬ 
pations. Now, however, we would egress the opinion that 
drain, though checked, ia not ended. In all commercial countries 
it is matter of experience that an augmented demand for cumney 
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<iriaeB in the autumn. We feel it in England in Ootoberi and 
in Ireland and Seoiland in November} whereas in Ameriea 
it it moet marked in Soj^tember. The exphination of the pheno¬ 
menon is that the crops ripen all over vast regions so nearly at the 
same time that labourers canuot pass in any considerable numbers 
from district to district. Harvesting operations are going on at 
the same time over very extensive areas, and delay even for a 
day when the crop is ripe may bo fraught with ruinous con¬ 
sequences. IleDce there is an onger demand for labour, and wages 
rise in a few days a hundred or even two hundred per cent. Every 
one able to work is thus templed into tho fields, and the weekly 
wage expenditure is doubled, trebled, or, it may bo, quadrupled. 
To pay these euhauced wages, the farmers must have actual cash, 
either coin or notes. In a country of the iramenee extent of the 
United States it naturally iukt’s a much longer time to got back to 
the great cities the cash thus taktm out than it does in a suiiill 
island like Great llritain. Moreover, in the Uni led iSiates the 
cultivated area is yearly being pushed further and further into the 
wilderness, away from the region of banks. Thus the demand 
for cash is increased, and its return is delayed. Further, a 
very largo proportion of the American harvest is grown for 
European consumption, and there is always a rush to gut as 
much as possible of it to market early. This in its turn gives 
rise to another expansion of the currency. The dealers in the For 
West havo to pay cash to the farmers; they have also to pay 
for transport, storage, and so on. And us soon os tho gi'uiu 
crops are ** moved ” the cotton crops begin to bes garncrad and sent 
to market. Thus harvesting practically docs nut end till Ohrist- 
mas, though the real pressure, as w» have said, is fblt about the 
third week in Beptember. We are thus very close tu the time 
when the stringency in the Now York market ought to be greate.^t, 
but OB yet there is no appearance of sLringeiicv. 'riie rales for 
call money in New ^'ork are telegraphed 3 autf 3J per cent., tho 
money market is reported to be easy, while the slerliug exchange, 
the indicator whether gold is likely to be taken from hkirope, is 
moving upwarrls. Even in the West the money market is not 
stringent, nor istliei'e a large eflliix of cash from Now York. In 
Chicago, indeed, there is a very active demand for loans, but it is 
caused by a wild speculation in wheat, designed to force up prices. 
Tho speculators are endeavouring to keep hacksupplio.'i, and thus to 
make the markets artihcially bai‘e auid compel the public to pay 
exorbitant prices. To curry out the couspiracy, of course, llioy 
need immense funds, and they have burrowed fabulously, lint 
it is incredible thut a plot of this kind can for any length of time 
affect the money murlcet. 

So far, therolore, there is no symptom of such u tightness in the 
New York market ns would lead to a heavy druiu from liluropo, and 
the reasons we af'sighed a fortnight ugo for thinking it probable that 
stringency will continue to be preveuted are still in full force. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ha.s to rodcom tho bemds which 
havo been called in for payment, and tliougli thtjy are being pre¬ 
sented very slowly, Iboy still will cuntinuc to come forward aud^ 
to afford relief to tho market. Jteaidos, ho has a largo surplus of* 
revenue over exptmdituro, which he will no doubt employ in 
buying bonds for tho Biuking Fund. Lastly, ho has to pay for 
several millionsworth of bonds formerly held in Europe, and sejii 
over for redemption. Add to all this that the speculation for 
the rise which was can’ied on upon tho New York Stock Ex¬ 
change for nearly two years hns during the post two mouths given 
place to a speculation for the fall; and that consequently there is 
not the demand in New York for loans for the Stock Exchange, which 
last year and the year before contributed so powerfully to enhance 
the value of money. But if it thus be true that money is dear in 
Now 'York, and is not likely soon to become dear, it does not seem 
probable that xnuch gold will ho sent thither from Europe. At 
the same time it is necessary to bear in mind that the damage 
done to the English wheat crop by the rains of tho past few weeks 
will inevitably lead to a la^er and earlier importation of American 
wheat than would otherwise have taken place. Hud August been 
dry and hot, our own farmers would nave sent thoii* wheat to 
market without delay, and tho foreign imports would have been 
postponed. But now the home wheal is too soft to he fit for, 
griumng until mixed with a drier and harder grain. Consequently 
we must obtain early supplies from tho United States, which 
thus acquire the power to take gold in payment. We have 
grounds for the belief that they will exercise tho power 
sparingly, hut the fact remains that we shall he in their debt, 
and that wo must pay them somehow. There are three ways of 
paying them—by means of gold, of Stock Exchange securities, 
and of commodities. Could wo choose, we should prefer com¬ 
modities, and we are not without hope that we shEtll be able to 
sell to them an increased amount of commodities. But, doubtless, 
the Amaricaus will take likewise both seemities and gold. 


THE BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

"I^R tbe first time there has been a festival and competition of 
X the Orphdon Societies of France, Belgium, and Switzerlimd 
in England. The efioct has been to make the town of Brighton 
for some days more like a town seen in a dream than anything in 
common experience, the curious contrast of ^e oirdinary life of 
an English fashionable watering-place wl^fh that of a small 
Continental town r-n fete being at once interesting and bewilder¬ 


ing. The Eingh Road has been invaded by Fanfluea and 
Harmonies, beaded by tb^ bannen ; the foot^tliB have been 
crowded by French and Belgian^peakuig men in every variety of 
costume, from the full evening dress or nock-coatj blaok troosem, 
and white tie of the bmirffeou to the orduiBiy clothes of the 
peasant in his best, finished off by a fancy cap. The Qrphdon 
organization includes all classes of society^ and by its good arrange¬ 
ment and uniformity of rules and regdatioxw helps the fbrmiUi^n 
of musical socioties throughout Franco, Belgium, and iSwiicar- 
lund. These societies find rules ready to their Honda, and receive a 
stimulus to work from the frequent contests which are held always 
under the same conditions in different small centres, as well aa 
from tho greater competitions wliich £*001 time to time take place 
in the larger towns. From these contests tbe successful socieriea 
carry off crowns of honour, palms of honour, and medals, which, 
being fastened to their banuovs, are proudly disjilayed on Sundays 
and fi^te-daya in their native town when they give concerts in the 
public gardens. 

Some live or six and twenty of tboso societies have now come 
to Briglitou; they include brass bands, brass and reud bands, string 
bunds, and choral societies. As may bo imagined, they vary enor¬ 
mously in merit, but eveu the worst appear to have worked hard, 
and gained much. By tho rules of the contest, every competing 
society has to pass a tost in reading at right. A piece of music, 
speeiffily composed, is given out; ten minutes are allowed for the 
performers to read their parts, and the conductor to study the 
score, and then the piece has to bn performed. All tiiese societies, 
composed, although thoy are, of Iwui fide amateurs, many of them 
lads from the plough-tail, are able, at all events, to attempt this feat. 
To attempt any detailed criticism of the perlbrmancesof the separate 
societie.H would be to usurp the functions of tJie jury, and would be 
indeed impossible, since the contests were held at four different 
centres. All that wo can say is, that many of the bands would con¬ 
trast favourably with good military bunds in any European service, 
whilst some of the choral Bocieliea present were extremely good. 
All showed good training on Wednesday afternoon) when some 
pieces were performed by about twenty different bauds, massed 
together under a conductor strnngo to them all. Tho general 
ellbct was so good as to show that all taking part in the perform- 
imce played as professional musicians should play—by reading 
their music and watching tho conductor. Two concerts have 
been givou at the Pavilion in which sonio of tho bauds and choral 
societies havo taken part, aided by some solo singers from Uio 
Grand Opera, Paris. The music chosen was generally trivial and 
uninteresting, but the performance was above the averugo of pro- 
fiiseional concerts of the stime class. As tho interest of this 
festival is in tho doings of the amateur musical societies, tho pro- 
fessiijiuil singers must bo passed over; but it would be ungracious 
nut to notice the very dramatic singing of the air ** Ah, mon ills/* 
from jMtverbeers JVojihciCf by Mme. Appia, at the coftcert on 
Tuesday evening. 

WTieii we itsk ourselves wlmt lessons we can learn in England 
from this vieit of Orph('>on Societies we find ourselves in doubt 
and perplexity. .VN’^e havo hardly any forlh of centralization of 
the same complete character in this country, with the excoption 
perhaps of tlio Tonic Sol-fa, which only deals with choral societies; 
and, iurthor, we have not in this country that life of leisure with¬ 
out idlcuess which is to ho found in even large provincial tow'ns 
in XYnncu and Belgium; so that, on the whole, we fear that we 
should never be able to competo with tho instrumental socioties Of 
tbe Orphuon, as a band cannot be formed unless tho members have 
atuplo leisure for private practice of their rospective iostrumonis. 
As far as r<^gnrds choral socielios, which make hut little demand on 
tho time of members except that given to combined rehearsals and 
practices, wo think that already we possess many purely amateur and 
provincial bodies which would, to say the least of it, quite hold their 
own with auy choir which has boon heard at Brighton this year. Un- 
doabtodly such associations do tend to do good to tbe cause of 
musical art. It is perhaps unlikely that they should produce any 
first-rate instrameutaliHt or composer, but the spread of technical 
knowledge of music which tlicy produce must increase the critical 
power of the general public, and so react on tho musical profession 
at large for its good. An indirect support of this view is given 
by the interest which has been taken in this Brighton festival by 
the leading musicians in this country, most of whom have accepted 
the post of members of the jury, and have in consequence devoted 
more than two days to hard work including many hours of listen¬ 
ing to bands and choral societios performing the same muiio 
one after another. The prizes were distributed to the suc¬ 
cessful competitors on Wednesday night by the kUyor of 
Brighton at the Pavilion, amidst^ great excitement amoji^t 
their members and friends, the society of Ixel^s in Belgmm 
being very cordially cheer^ by their French and Swiss rivalSj 
when their chief received the many prizes won by their band^ 

Although on the whole thie meeting has passed off yriH and 
brightly, yet there have been some perhaps unavoidable hreake- 
down in the organization. It would not be graceful or courteoua 
to point these out, were it not that we hope that we may •gain 
have the pleasure of hearing one of these contests, and that by aall- 
ing attention to detects we may help to remove themateome fistiim 
festival. We therefore feel bound to take nothse of lenorfi 
that on Monday night many members of the Soi^y imre’ i 
to get beds at all, and ^artodered about tbe idl dgbti 

Whether this report be true or not. it is. ^uita 
delay and inconvenlenoe wai oanaea at the 
of the seemingly obvioua ^preoMtion of pcMdloff M 
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tiw prine^ d^KWi, whioli led to performers being eent wandering 
jound the bidldiog and amongst the audience; while, again, there 
was no one at the poat-oilice able to epesk a word of French, so as to 
help the struggling crowd of people anxious to get their lette» and 
money. Yet another efleet of small fiiults in the machinery of the 
oxganuation was that the printed programmes of the concerts 
were no guide to the performances given, which *by no moans 
tendjli^to the good t«m^r of the audiences. 

nSsad accident at Charenton had caused the death and injury 
of many who were to have takon part in the festival, and sub- 
acriptions have been started to relieve the distress caused by this 
fatality. Several of the societies and some of the solo singers 
remained in Brighton in order to give a concert on Thursday in 
\ tud of the fund, ^lii spite of this gloomy incident, and in spite of 
the slight failures in the machinery for their comfort, all the 
j competitors seemed happy and pleased with their visit, and, 
indeed, had so strong a reserve of energy and good spirits that 
many of the bands gave open-air concerts on the beach entirely 
on tneir own account. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINEU AND MTJLLINGERS INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


T his JntrofJuctvm to the StuiJj/ of Histori/ is made up 

of what are in fact two distinct wotUh uni(,ed for convenience 
in one volume, with ii single indev, and having only the further con¬ 
nexion of a common object:—“ to provide some help fur students 
who, having gone through the ordinary school course, wish to 
devote themsclvoa to the special study of some pari of the history 
of their country.” The lirst step towards special .‘<tiuly is to know 
what to study; and the second part of this book therulbre contains 
a treatise on 4 ho authorities, contemporary and nou-cuiitfaupurary, 
for English history. This is tho production of Mr. Mullinger, 
whose work, according to his colleague Professor 8. it. (hmliiwiv, 
is to be considered ns ** the kernel of tho volume.” Mr. (lardiner 
himself contributes the essay which precedes iMr. .Miillingerb 
work. His concoptiou of his subject will be best explained in his 
own words:— 

No ono OHH really atml}' any pailiculaT period of history nnlrps he knows 
a gi*CAt dt'iil about what prnsslisl it ami what «l’u*r il. lie eatniol. 
.seriously study a gencmliua of uil-ii as it'it could be isolated and cxaii.iiicil 
like a piece of inorganic mutter. He has to heur in mmd that il, is a portion 
of a Itviug whole which is imder liis ohscrvaliou. The work of llu.‘cou- 
stnictivo imagination romos in where tho work of irucstigalioii I’luls. In 
the end this is a work which every laun must do for liimself. Hr will have 
to pick out firom the manifold facts of Jiistory iho^e, which sinn lo him to 
be more im|iortaut than Urn utherM, and it will never liappeii that any two men 
will be precisely agreed us to the relative importance of any set of l.n-K, 
Yet it may not be nitogelher useless to tliose who are girding themselves 
to the task to have lad'ore rheni an iittemjit to trace the life of the English 
nation by one who 1ms ut all events givm imiclt of Jiis time and thought in 
Alt attempt to realise to himself wliut that life has been. 


This ia a claim only too modestly urged. No Listurical student 
but will bti gratefurfor tho giiidaneo of oiio so compoteul as lilr. 
Gardiner. Of his accuracy and research, of hia peculiar im¬ 
partiality, combined with great power of entering into tho leeliug.s 
of the poet, it is superfluous here to speak. They arc well known 
to all who have studied the yet incomplete series of works by 
which Mr. Gardiner has added so much to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Stuart period. It will be noted that in the 
extract just given the author speaks of **the work of tho cou- 
Btructave imagination”*, but for tbo reuNsuraure of tbo.so who may 
think that the constructive imagination is apt now-a-days to play 
too large a part in the writing of history, wo must say that he 
also impresses upon the student ** how much liis power of judging 
fairly tne characters of history depends upon complete accuracy 
in the matter of dates and places ”—words which cuunoL be too 
much lidd to heart. 

To give within the limits of a review any adequate notion of an 
essay which extends over the whole of English history, with an 
introductory chapter upon “ Tho Ancient AViirld,” is of course out 
of the question. What perhaps most strikes one at a first reading 
is the ™11 with which the author has managed to make his essay 
vivid and interesting without the introduction of auocdotu or of 
** viford-pfdnting ”—in short, without over stepping out of the 
ebaxaeter of an essayist and commentator. Sentences sharply ex- 
preased and full of thought and meaning might be extracted from 
It in numbers. Here and there indeed wo mark a slip into that 
careleasaese of composition which is the besetting sin of the pre¬ 
sent day. ** He sWnk from the jealousies of the great English 
families, &om the rough animalism of JCnglish enjoyments, from its 
want of polish and ouUuie, and from its low ideal of the religious 
life.'* If Iff relates, as grammatically it should, to ** animalism,” it is 
difficult to conceive ** animalism ” os a thing that forms ideals, high 
^ low. We question whether Gout could alloy divisions, though 
might re-uidte or eftace them. And it ia at least awkward to 
aay that William II. threw himself into sheer oppression.” 
We should not pause to' make mere verbal cnticisma, were it not 
‘that this Satcleieness on tho part of good writers ia a great and 
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growing evil. Two criticisms on matters of fact also suggest 
themselves. We are surprised to find so accurate a writer re* 
peating the common mistake of calling Pandulf, at the time 
of John’s submission, tho Pope’s Legate, a position to which ho 
did not attain till later. On the next point we only suggest a 
doubt. Pointing a contrast between the ideals of the Church 
and of the State, Mr. Gardiner says:— 

Tho groat earl who stood up against Honry I IT. was known as Sir Simon 
tbu I{igliu:uu.s. The great king wiio took up uiid accuinplialiod hia task 
was known as the EugliHli .lustinlan. 

This implies that each epithet was contemporary. The first of 
course was so; but the aucoiid has a more modern sound. If it 
is really of the period, we should be glad to kuow whore it ia to ho 
found. 

Within our limits, we can but direct nttontiou to tho passages 
dealing with controverted points or to a few bits of special power 
or striking thought. We turn to see Mr. Gardiner’s views on tho 
Teutonic Conquest. Here bis characteristic caution shows itself. 
** Over all this tract,” he says, speaking of the eaatern side of our 
island, ** tho Low Geruinn speech of tho invaders was lo bo hoard. 
To what extent the liritisk population had disappeared is a matter 
of controversy. It is a point on wliich no cortaiu knowledge is 
attainable.” Hut, while ho c.omtuils itself to no theories as to the 
more or loss conipleto extermination of tho couquered, he 
points out that “ tho geu(.*ral result is certain. . . . The 
I f.loltic element, whether it wius larger or smaller, was ahsorbod, 
and left scarcely a truce bijhiud.” When we come to the political 
. institutions of the Teutonic cuii'|uerors, we £iud that Mr. Gardiner’s 
I views as lo tho Witun are rather those of Canon Stulibs than «£ 
Mr. Freeman. Un the whole, throughout tho pno-Norman period, 

I .Mr. Gardiner lias oviilontly boon chiefly inlluericod by tho Canon, 

: with whom lie has pmbably more mental allinity than with Mr. 
hVoomau. Though tlio latter has taught everybody Old-English 
history, though all writers on tJie subject are more or less his 
disciploH, there seoiii to be few whom he has inspired with his 
own feelings of nllectiuu, enthusiasm, and loyal devotion for the 
(.)ld-J'kiglish people. At any rate, Mr. Gardiner plainly holds 
that, from JMgar to tho C'onl'essor’s time, they woi'o but a sluggish 
jiiid bo7'nr set, with a very imperfectly developed sense of nation¬ 
ality and un insuHLcient moral and mental standard.” Ho 
acknowledges tiio lordslnp of the Wcst-8axou kings over tho 
Celts of Wales and Scotland; but it is almost, in a spirit of levity. 
Edgar, he udiuit.'i, treated tho Celtic kings f* distinctly as his 
iiiforiors " ; but he dl.-irespectfiilly add.s that “it was perhaps well” 
for Edgar “ that he did not attempt to impose upon them any 
very tangible tokens of his supremacy.” The one tangible token” 
un record—tho Irimnphal progress of Edgar on tho Dee—Mr. 
Gardiner rejects ns a legend. I larold receives a fair allowance of 
laudatory epithets; but after all he is but “ tho ablest man of an 
unprogressive race,” bunging no now ideas into politics or war—a 
view luiich resembling that taken by Mr. Green. 

The Noriiiun troops nttiu'klng, or flying in siinulalud rout, at tho word 
of Duke VVilliati), or eAcliari^dug lUe conibAt of the horsi<mnii for the 
rtiiubiit of ihc (irclirr ut his woid, dc.scrvi'tl, .H leasl iu u niililury sense, to 
will. William put his uund into tho batilo, Harold could but give his 
ojkomplc. 

Warmth and eutluisiiism are not wanting to Mr. Gardiner 
when ho comes to speak of tho Church and of its services iu 
consolidating England. Ills defence of inonasticism—a fair 
and iva.suuahle defence, and not a panegyric, for ho admits 
tho obvious faults of tho system — is specially noteworthy. 
Another oxrellent piissiigo is that in which ho draws a com¬ 
parison between tho monks and tho friars, “the last helpful 
gift of tho inedievnl C’hurch to tho world.” With the bo- 
giimiiig of tho fourteenth century the true work of the me- 
diieval Church ends, and there is nothing which fully lakoa its 
place. Mr. Gardiner indeed apjircciates lictLor than must moderu 
writers the ideal of chivalry, wliich, as he says, “ was to the 
j medieval warrior very iiiuch what inonasticism was to tho 
I medieval Churchman," and which, albeit in many respucls uq- 
I queBtioimbly inferior, was yet, he considore, iu some points higher 
! than tho monastic ideal. Hut - this appreciation of the good sido 
; of chivulrv dues not load him to extend his approval to the 
1 Hundred Years' \Var, which he, like Mr. Green, regards as almost 
wholly evil. To our thinking be is too hard upon Henry V.— 

More uiipriDei|)l(‘(i wnr thore never -was. It hml not even the extniae 
which the war of Edward 111 . hud, of the ucevMijiity of giving protection 
to the English trade with Flandcis. 

In fairness it should be remembered that Henry V. must have 
grown up, like other Englishmen of his time, in tiie belief that to 
conquer France was tho mission and vocation of England. That 
Englishmen should rule iu France seemed then as natural and 
juslitiable as that ICnglishmeu should rule in India now. Nor 
does Mr. Gardiner ever seem to take in the fact that it was tho 
French who broke the treaty of Bretigny, and that, technically 
speaking, Henry only continued on existing war. Though ho is 
less rigorous towards Edward HI., oven there ho hardly sets the 
case in a fair light. There is not a word of the assistance given 
by Philip to tho Scots, no apparent eonsciouanoss that the actual 
breach of the peace came from Philip. It is easy for a writer 
to set up a theoretical standard of morality unknown to practical 
men at the time—indeed far above that followed by the men who 
do the rough work of politics and war in our own "day—and then 
to condemn them for coming short of it. Mr. Gardiner's remarks 
on the Hundred Years’ War should bo compared with those, made, 
we venture to think, in a more teasonable and truly historical 
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•pirit, by ATr. Freeman in hie first series of JUtlorical and 
by Canon Stubbs in his ConatUtUionGl espociaUy at p. 73 

of his third volume, where Henry V. is judged with perfect 
fairnese. 

On the other band, we turn with satisfaction to the pMsojMS 
dealing with Wycliffe, with the Peasant Insurrection, and with the 
general social movements which wore connected with Lollardisui. 
The modernization of the iamous doctrine of Dominion is parti¬ 
cularly happy 

Stripped of its scholastic and ccrloViastical form, Dominion founded on 
Grace was the doctrine witti which wo nro no familiar at the present day, 
that no nulhority or institution can, in the lonpc run, justify its eaiateaco 
except by the services which it Is cai)ablo of noideriug. 

Hr. Gardiner's account of the Star ChamW, whose dominion, 
hateful as it became, was originally ** founded on grace,” will be 
read with great interest, this being a subject on which he is known 
to be strong:— 

Henry VI1., indeed, did not Icavu the constitution quite as he found it. 
Lawyers tell us that the court of the Star Chamber was derive^ from the 
ancient iurisdictiou of the I'rivy ('ouncil. But it was reinvip^oraled by 
Act of i’srliameiit In the early part of the reign of the first 'J|udor king, 
and, for all praetical piir|H>Hi:s, it may be held to d:ite fri>m his time. Con- 
eistiug, at first, t»f certain royal otlit'crs and one of the chief justices, and 
ultimately, of nil privy councillors together with tlie two chief justices, it 
W|i8 a triuutuil formed to take noguizanco of all cases in which justice was 
not to be hnd from the ordinary courts. It could not take awov life, and, 
till later times, it did not claim to jiunish by more than fine and imprison¬ 
ment. The full exercise of tho jaiwers wliich had iiecn given to it was a 
lioallng measure. Wliercvcr u [Kiwerfui landowner cajoled or bullied 
jurira, wherever faction banded men together to oppress tho innocent, the 
Star Chamber righted the balance. Hurried olf to Westminster, the ulTeiider 
/ound hiu^lf ill tho prewMiec of judges whom no bribery would influence, 
no throats divert from their course. Tlio time might come when the king 
would separate himself from the naliuual feeling, ami when such a court 
might wmvert itself into nii irihtrument of op])resrtioii. For the presunt 
the Htor Chamber was the wcjipou with whieli tho uppressej ar.iied tho 
king, that he migtit stiike (he <ippreiHors duivii. 

Tlie chapter on tho Tudor Alonnrchy, from whicli this extract is 
taken, is one of the best parts of the Ijiiuk. The strango and com¬ 
plex character of Henry Vlll. is well interproted, thougii not after 
tho manner which would satisfy Mr. Fruude, whuse footings will 
perhaps be shocked by the blunt and uncompromising way in 
which Mr. Gardiner puts things:—“ Henry threw oil* the autUo- 
rity of the Pope simply liecause ho was tired of a staid nnd elderly 
wife, and hod fallen in love with a flighty young wuniao.'’ At tho 
same time his nobler side is nmogiiized, and the picture preseuted 
of him is a striking and probably a true one. 

We have left oursolves no space to dwell upon Air. GardineFs 
treatment of the struggle betw'eeu the first two Stiiarhi and I'arlia- 
mont. How ably and how impartially—unless it be objected that 
be perhaps hardly does justice to Ijnud and the Iligli Ohurcbiueu— 
he treats that period, can be imagined by ull who have rend his 
previous works. Nor can we quote, as we should like to do, the 
passage at p. 1730a tho charucteristics of what maybe conve¬ 
niently termed the H(»gnrth and Fielding period. The essay 
virtually ends with the Uongresa of Vienna, though the concluding 
paragraph lightly sketches the state of things duwu to our own day. 

As it is, we fear we have heou somewhat neglectful of Air. 
AfuUinger, whose part of tlie joint work, though likely to be of 
great use to the student, does nut affoi-d so much material for com¬ 
ment. To some extent it may remind the reader of Mr. Gairdiier's 
recent book on the Harly Chroniclers of England, but with n con¬ 
siderable diflereuce. Air. Gairdner's book is n populnr nnd enter- 
taiuing account of the ** early clironiclurH ” from Gildas to Ilolinshed; 
Air. Aiullinger is drier null briefer; his treatment of his subject 
is less biographical, more purely literary and critical, and he is 
more strictly a guide to the student in choosing what read, and 
in esUmating each author's value as an authority. His plan more¬ 
over is a much larger one, as he takes in the authorities fur the 
whole of English history, starting with modern writers upon tho 
science of language aud the comparative history of institutions, 
and thence proceeding to “ Contemporary Writers,’’ first among 
them Ciesar and Tacitus ”; Nou-contemporury,” but still ancient 
writers, such as Qildas nnd Hede ] and Alodern VVriters." These last 
are only mentioned when they are really good authorities. Histo¬ 
ries, such as those of Oldmixon, Barnard, Henry, Hume, Smollett, 
and Sharon Turner,’* which have become, for the purposes of 
research, confessedly obsolete, not simply from their aofective 
method,^ but as derived from a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the original manuscript sources,*’ are not iocluded. The care with 
which the contemporary sources of information are distinguished 
from those of later times is an excellent feature j and the criti¬ 
cisms on modern works are judicious aud impartial. Some account 
is also given of tlie various collections and editions of our old 
writers. In conclusion, wo may say that this work will be a great 
Mp to every one who wishes tt> know more of its subject than can 
be learnt from the ordinary school books. Mr. Gardiner supplies 
an i^mimble general idea of English history, as it presents itself 
to his mind. Air. Mulliugor puts the inquirer in the way of form- 
iog, if he BO chooses, an opinion of his own. 


HUGBY, TENNESSEE.* 

history of a nasceut community has about it tho sum 
X kud of interest which always attaches to the earlier portion 
of a biogniphy. We delight to hear of the infant ways aa 

^ By Thunias Hughes. Xundon: Macmman 


futyingi and doings of great mm, Md of wlw 
reason to feel any special regard. What “^e yotuw Atettihdas, 
to use the favourite phrase of Wographers, did or Ihougiit'snijy bo 
more eagerly read about tban the account of nU ptribrnaanoei Itt 
mature life. Hope and tbe begihnings of % eareer have tAiinni' 
which do not belong to certainty and^suooesS. Where little le yet 
done everything remains in expeotarion \ and itnagliiatioh ttagr be 
permitted a freedom of play to which a atop inuet be put wum 
good intentiona are resized or when bright projects have ft lledl. 
The President of the Board of Aid to Land Oinierehip, Idndtid 
(a Company incorporated in England, and with poweie fiem the 
Legislature of Tennessee), cannot, however, be accused of hoUBag 
out a too brilliant inducement to intending settlers*. T he fa vltir 
tion to tbe new Rugby is not for those who wish for- swift aiv^ 
easy fortune-mnking, but only for those who are ready tP toR USam' 
be pnt'ent in tbe acquisition of wealth. The young then w 
England educated at our great public schools are inforfliied of a 
spot ill the New World to whicn they may transfer their intel- 
leclual culture and their physical training, to lead a^ life of soino 
moutal activity and of hari, useful labour, in which they nay 
gradually exchange dependence upon others for competence, and 
do good work in reclaiming an untouched soil and in developing 
the w'ealth of one of the tioest districts of the United States. 

It is not, of course, to public school men alone that tho 
oiler is made; but the name of the new setUement, no lesa 
than tbe arguments used in its favour, indicate them at the 
class from which recruits are chiefly expected to come. Every 
nation almost has iu all pnriods of history sent forth ita excess of 
populatiou to occupy fresh regions, nnd colonization, with more er 
less of goodwill towards existing occupants, has been tho normal 
mode 111 which the geographical extension of the human race has 
been efl'ected. There is nothiug, therefore, peculiar in the fact that 
our own country ahould slill be seeking what has alwaj’s teen the 
natural remedy for h people unable to fliid room in their native land* 
Hut that whiuL is wiihouc preciMleut is tho great number of persona 
for whom their own country is now unable to find remunerative 
omployiiient, aud vvliose social ])ositioii and education unfit them 
for any but what arc usually taken to be the only fit oocupa- 
tiuus for gentlomen^the Church, law, medicine, tbe public servicea 
(civil, naval, or military), or the higher kinds of commerce* Our 
old fi'ieud Will Wimble of the Spectator is selected as a type of 
the idle younger son of tbe landed gentry-willing to do serioua 
work, but unable to find any. It is admitted that the prejudice 
against ungugiug iu trade which until recently subsisted in our 
upper classes is now nearly extinct, and that many more ways are 
now open. Hut it is also aflirmed with truth that tbe ways are 
not enough for the wants of those who would follow them. For 
to the ranits of the gentry are now added the wealtfav professional, 
commercial, and manufacturing classes, who send tLeir sons also 
to the public schools to be educated along with the sons of the old 
county families. Mr. Hughes bolds that the spirit of our highest cul¬ 
ture—that is, in his opinion, the spirit of the public schools—and tbe 
spirit of trade do not agree together, and thus one way is practically 
closed, even if want of capital or private connexion did not other¬ 
wise ellectually bar the entrances to a life of successful commerce. 
Now, taking the spirit of trade iu its best sense, and declining to 
believe that all trade pursuits iu England are so tainted with 
fraud and corruption that no honest man of any grade can engage 
in them with a good conaciouce, it may be asked whether Se 
spirit of the public schools may not be in fault as well as 
tiiat of trade. There is still existing a pleasant belief that an 
English geutleman is tho teat specimen of the human species un^er 
civilization which cau be produced, and that he is the product of 
tho Ji^ngUah public scbools, because no other country of Europe 
bus siuiilar educational institutions. Probably the tyjdeal 
“ Ghriatiiiu, scholar, and gentleman ’* of tbe last generation or two 
knew, or, at any rate, cared more for, Greek ana Latin, and bad 
played much less at cricket aud football, and pulled mneh less in 
boats than his huh did or his grandson may now be doing. The 
author of Tain liroicn is bounu to maintain that Arnold was the 
Icacler of a great reformation—indeed, to be compared to a Luther* 
while Rugby is the Wittenberg of the educational chaDge—ana 
no one cun grudge him the pleasure of having said so in an address 
about thu new colony recently delivered at his own old school. 
Hut wj have surely had something too much of this; and it has 
to be considered whether public spools, like many other ehsrisbed 
insiitutiona, are not now on their trial; and whether they xeslly 
do give the best education, in the sense of best fitting their pupilt 
for tho futuvo duties of life. It is conceded that, in one lespeot at 
leust, they do nut; tbeii”epirit is autagonistio to the imlrit m tradst 
Does their attempt at teaching Greek and Latin, m thife e»- 
travugaut addiction to sports, however manly,Justlft their 
to being exclusively in the right, and to witndUawing from home 
influence for so many valuable months and years the best of tho 
mule youth of our land P There is an^lement, too, of sham and 
pretence oven in the great schools, which must, he he^break- 
ing to their able and consoientipus masters, Bo many Barents 
do not really want their sons to be taught Ore^ andXsSini ov> 
indeed, anything else that is taught, l^eylqbk chiefly to toe 
friendships which, it Is hoped, may be tome^ and^to oiU 
tinction m tbe boats or in the cricket field. The recant most 
r^onable demand ftr a better knowled^ Of Fte^ In mm* 
didates for oommissions 'in the army has not beta met iitasr- 
ally as yet in the right mode by {be pabUo aohools. Cm th^ 
Gontinent i^ch m Germans and tas b«gtnn<H.> to 

teach their ohildrstt Engllta; they know the use of it We do 
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not taac^ mo4«m languages as th^ should be taught in what are 
our best places of education. An English army under conceivable 
circaioatBiioes might fare aa badly without officers knowing 
Fieneh or Oerman as the French army did ten or twelve years 
ago, when its officers knew no German. An English public school 
boy is ludicrously helplew in travelling on the Oontineut. He is 
supposed to know some Latin and Greek—which in realitjr he 
probably does not^—but of French and German, which he might 
much more eauly learn, he ie practically ignorant. 

Many of the schools now have workshops in which the use of 
carpenters’ ud other tools may he acquired. Unless room is made 
for this additional distraction from the other business of the place 
by diminishing both the compulsory work and the compulsory 
piay, it is difficult to see how due attention con continue to be 
fliveo to'it. The suggestion also cannot fail to arise whether the 
knowledge gained in the workshop is, after all, a proper element 
in a libem ^ueatlon, and ought to find a place in the curriculum 
of a public school. Poor Louis XVI. was certainly not a better 
king for his pursuits in lock-making; St. Paul did not make touts 
with his own bands, nor did DemoBthenes actually work in his 
father’s forge. If the thing could be done seriously, it would no 
doubt be a better preparation for some powers of utility in aftor-lifo 
if the time now so largely and enthusmsticnlly given to football 
and cricket could he given towards obtaining*somo practical nc- 
quaintance with mechanics and other useful branches of physical 
science. So it might bo better, if possible, to have the means of 
acquiring some knowledge of farming and gardening; hut again 
the question arises, Would ibid supposed useful knowledge bo 
really of any use P Diocletian did not take to planting cabbages 
until be had ceased to be Emperor, and he bad no iuteution of turn¬ 
ing market gardener. And, after all, the best place for learniug 
foreign languages must be in the countries whore they arc spoken, 
or, at any rate, under the tuition ol a native at borne. The best 
place for learning mucbanics must be in a real workshop; and to 
fit young gentlemen to become fanuerH at Jtughv, 'i'ennesseo, or 
elsewhere, the training of real furui life in England must be 
superior to anything else. 

As might be expected, the great trading classes of England do 
not find much mercy at Mr. Hughes's hands. The denunci¬ 
ations of Cai-lylo and Emerson against Mammon-worship are 

3 uoted; and little credit is given for the existence of any true 
osire to carry on in a faithful tone the operations of trade 
and commerce wilhoiit which the world could not live. In 


addition to former evils, the upper section at least of the 
traders is row being dniwu in to share the boselting sins of 
the class who alone formerly sent their sons to a public school. 
The richer among them send their sons to Eton, Unghy, or 
Harrow, or to sonm other of the old foundations, or to one 
of the many new scliools which ha\e been laid down on tbeir 
exact lines; and here, it is said, they learn to love luxury and 
to dislike commercial pursuits. At the same time are springing 
into existence hundreds of new colleges or revived grammar 
schools, all endeavouring to he ns much lilie the old schools as 
thej can, and for the most part otlicered by men who have been 
trained in them. Does not all this inspire the thought that there 
is more urgent need to re''orni our schnuls at homo than to provide 
colonies in which the whuIh of thrir old jmpils nro to be specially 
provided for!^ And tbi.s thought may well be entertained while 
fully rocognizing the manly and geueious feelings which are 
fostered in our public schools, to W'bich the country has in past 
times at least owed eu tuucb. 

The handicraftsmen of England, ns might also be anticipated, 
do not fare so ill with Mr. Hughes ns those who used formerly to 
be called thtir betters. Nevertheless, it is not ns.sortod that they 
are faultless. Their work is soiuetiiue.s .scamped; the honestv, 
simplicity, and thoroughness fondly believed to have been uni¬ 
versal in the olden time are not now ahvays to be found. Dut a 
glorious future may be anticipated when ‘‘ labour will bo king,” 
and then nil w’ill ho righted. This happy forecast of tho fnturo may, 
however, he advantageously read along with Mr. IfugheBs notion 
of the history of the past, for its value can then be morn exactly 
appreciated. According to his 8traiij;e and perverted reading of it, 
the gentlefolk of England, having had the undisturbed manage¬ 
ment of public affairs up to 1830, landed the country on tiie verge 
of revolution end bankruptcy. ’ Again, for the last fifty jears the 
trading or middle class have had their share in government, and 
they have brought trade to such a pass that an honest iiian can¬ 
not live by it.” And “ the sanguine hope ” is encouraged that the 
handicraftsman “ will use power less sellishly than the previous 
owners of it”—as if such things ns Trade-unions and crimioHl 
interference with the rights of private labour had never taken 
place. But, for the present at least, it is not for these, our masters 
of the future, that the advantages of Rugby, Tennessee, are set 
forth. 

The account given of his visit last year by tho President of tbo 
Board of Aid of Rugby is genial and am using, ns it W'os sure to bo 
, —only we reau with regret his leport of the increase of gambling 
on board the best American liners. Jt is perhaps not surprising 
k, that this should be so during the enforced idleness of a voyagts 
li^roBS thg Atlantic; but it is rather surprising that ib should bo 
encouraged under the excuse that a percentage of the winnings is 
almost always paid to a charitable institution. The danger of 
learning a pernicious habit should not bo permitted to e.xist; aud 
the practice must be a great nuisance to those on board who do not 
play. Among the pleasant matters mentioned, not the least is the 
iact that the hotel at New Rugby is culled the Tabard,” after 


Cbaocer’e old hostelry, and was so named on the suggestion 
of one of the American members of the Toung eettlement—who 
also contributed to its fabric some relics which had been 
bought by him at the sale of the materials of the ancient inn in 
Southwark. To the book is appended what is called a gloasary, 
being in fact an index of its contents, and from which more can 
be got almost at a glance in the way of information on the. con¬ 
tents of the volume tlian is usually the case. It seems a good 
plan, and deserves imitation. It deserves especial recommendation 
lot convenience of reviewers who may desire to eviscerate a 
new book without reading a line of it, os well aa for its proper 
and legitimate uses. An intending settler may get from it nearly all 
the details of the prices and other things wliich hewanta to know. 
The climate is excellent aud the country beautiful. The variety 
of produce which may he raised with advantage is considerable* 
Tbo vegetation is magnificent, and tbo wild animals are enough to> 
afford fair sport. Upon tho insect fauna the glossary only speaks 
once, but that mention is favourable; and, imitating the welnknowu 
account of the snakes in Iceland in Peter Horrebow's Natural 
History of that country, it contains the highly satisfactory heading^ 
Mosquitoes:—None.” It is only unfortunate that tho appearance 
of tho book should have been followed at a very short interval by: 
dociderily discouraging news as to the forlimes of the new colunyv 
Let it be hoped that the depression is but passing. 


IVY, COUSIN AND BRIDE.* 

A n industrious novel-writer who does not repeat himself is by 
no means a common person, and Mr. Greg seems to be be¬ 
coming an industrious novel-writer, while he most certainly doe& 
not repeat himself. Except for certain probably unconscious touches 
which show not dissimilar ideals of character, Ivy is entirely 
di Horen t <rom Errant. The latter was emphatically a story of inci¬ 
dent, of numerous characters, of events occurring during a long 
poriod'of time. Imj is ns emphatically a novel of character and 
ritimtion, minute in its touches, limited in its scope. If we say 
that Etiiort Glynno, tho hero, is remarkably like Lionel Durcy^ 
we shall probably make Mr. Greg rather angry; and we shall make 
him still more angry if we say that the likeness consists in a cer- 
t4iin wrongheaded obstinacy of character for which the author hna 
a lurking faympathy, though he distinctly protests in this book 
Hguiusi the Buppusiliuu of this sympiithy. Mr. Grog, who is appaf 
lontly a practised reviewer (ho makes statements in his book wmch 
render the inference permissible), must surely know that any expe¬ 
rienced critic can diuLiuguisb at a glance the characters which a 
noveli^‘t depicts because he likes them and sympathixes with thonu 
from those the creation of which is a mere exercise of his art, and 
those ill which he is purposely gibbeting something that he doea^ 
not like. But if there is this likeness between Ivy and Errant t it 
is the only one ; for the new book to all intents and* purposes breaks- 
quite fresh ground. 

'I'lio central point of the situation which Mr. Greg has taken for 
study is nut, perhaps, absolutely original, for novelists before him 
have choseu the sulgect of a marriage which, owing to misunder¬ 
standing, is a marriage only in name. The way, however, in. 
wliich this central motive is set to w'ork is quite new. Ethert 
Glyiine is a young man of talent, who has written books that di» 
not pay, and has burdened his very small means by adopting the 
daugliLer of liis old tutor. So, though he is the nephew of a very 
weaitiiy baronet, aud next heir but one to the title, he is glad t(». 
accept tlio post of what may be called devil to the editor of a 
uewly-btarted Tory Dew8pa{Hir. Of this newspaper and its waya^ 
Mr. (iivg has given a minute and curious account. Wo rather 
doubt wh(‘lhi‘T its principle—which combines an almost entire 
severauce of the ditl'erent deparliuents under responsible chiefs* 
w ith what may be called the council system—would work in daily 
journali.siu, hut it may bo granted that, if it could be got to work» 
the rt-sdlt would bo probably a good deal superior to the general 
niu of newspapers. However, the Cbwwr plays but a subordinate,, 
though a uul unimportant, part in the novel. For sumo reason,, 
inexplicable to Ivtliert, his uncle aud aunt (who have alwaya- 
been very kitkd to him, and us liberal in point of money aa 
his somewhat intractable natitre would let them) oppose* tho 
scheme of his proposed attachment to tho staff of the Courier 
very decidedly. lie hits two comsius, both young. Charles, tho- 
heir to the baronetcy, is about eighteen; Ivy, his sister, who is a. 
special pet of i'^thert's, though in a very di’fi'erent way from that 
in which be looks on his jtroi^gee and adopted daughter Metai 
IMordauut., is a year younger. I’o Glynue’s intense surprise, the 
family lawyer plumply asks him, ** Why do you not marry your 
cou.sin P ” and his uncle and aunt, their ambassador's errand, 
having been fruitless, rei»oat the proposal, Sir Charles Glynne even 
ollerin;^ to resign his sate seat in I’arliaraent in Etbert's favour. 
Now' Ethert is extiemely fond of Ivy, but not in the least in love 
with her; while, if he is not o.vactly" in love with tho child Meta, 
he has a kind of indistinct romantic intention to bo very much ia 
love with her some day. He therefore rtgecta the proposed 
honour with something like indignation, and goes to hu news- 
imper work in London. However, the fates are too strong for 
him. Charlie Glynne, a reckless rider, is thrown from his horso- 
and killed; Sir Charles has a paralytic stroke, not for the first time;. 
and, Ethert being sent fur, Lady Glynne at last makes a clean breast. 
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of it. Sir Charles, it seems, is o bipfamist; his first wife is still alive; 
Lady Glynne is not Lady Glyniie at all; the children are illegiti¬ 
mate ; £tbert is heir not merely to the title, but to the estates 
which are strictly entailed, though Ivy would have inherited had 
she been legitimate. Not only does Mr. Brand the lawyer rnfuso 
to he a party to a fraudulent concealment, but there is another per¬ 
son who Imows the secret and regards it merely os a matter of 
money. JSthert is, therefore, entreated to marry Ivy out of hand as 
the only means of preventing the stain on lier and her mother 
iWmi being known, of providing for both (for Sir Charles has 
saved nothing), and of consoling him on his deathbed. Ethort, 
•after no small struggle, makes up his mind to comply; tliough un¬ 
fortunately, after the manner of man, ho does not do the thing un¬ 
grudgingly. lie commissions Lady Glynne to gf) through a pro¬ 
cess of explanation which (inasmuch ns it is agreed that Ivy is to 
know none of the actual particulars) is certain to be more or less 
of a farce, and, cousideriiig Lady Glynno's nervous fear of exposure, 
aomething oven more than a farce. Then he makes his proposal in 
4 singularly ungracious fasliion, and is accepted by the unfortu¬ 
nate Ivy, who really loves him, with a certai/# hesitation duo only 
to her youth and temperament. lie accoiti:. jly makes up his 
perverse mind that she, like himself, is the victim of com¬ 
pulsion, and regards the marriage as a hateful bondage. Such 
2» the situation which Mr. Greg develops in his first volume. 
How he finally works it out, and to what end ho conducts it, wo 
shall, as far ns details are concerned, leave the reader to find out 
for himsolf. Ethert entries out what he regards as his bargain 
with a kind of wrongheaded persistunco which the author makes 
•one of the other characters justly describe as feminine. Ilo refuses 
^ regard himself as in any sense the proprietor of Glynnehurst, 
^e iamily estate; and while be induces bis wife to spend on 
Improveiftents nearly all the incom<) of the estate itself, which has 
been much neglected, be insists on continuing bis drudgery at tbo 
press. Ivy, who desires nothing better than to bo his wife, is prac¬ 
tically bis wife only in name, and is bitterly hurt at the manner in 
which be treats her. Indeed, if Mr. Greg had asked us to give him 
■a title for the book, we should have suggested ^'Tiie New 
Griselda,” for nothing more excruciatingly painful than Ethert 
Glynno’s behaviour to an innocent and afl'ectionate girl could very 
well be imagined. It is in the delineation of the exquisite wrong- 
heodednosB with which Ethert pursues his course of (as he 
thinks) honourable and virtuous conduct that the specialty of the 
hook consists. Mr. Greg has followed the turns and twists 
of the character with an afiectionate persistence only comparable 
to that with which some French novelists study elaborato and 
Tocondite forms of immorality ; and, it is fair to add, with not 
much less power. Nor is bis peiformance in drawing Ivy's 
character less remarkable. It is, of course, true enough that 
while it is the rarest thing in the world to find a woman who cau 
draw a man's character, the novelist of the ruder sex who can draw 
women as they are are tolerably numerous. But of kite years at 
■any rate, very few writers of fiction have cared to draw such a 
character as Ivy';:, in which the old mediteval idea of submissive 
grace and patieul endurance of wrong for love's sake is illustrated 
xathor than any more modern type. In these last two volumes 
the minor characters play a less important part than in the first, 
though they contribute duly to cut the knot. Except, however, 
Ijestrange, the editor of the Connerj who is drawn as if Mr. Greg 
would Ime to say more about him than he actually does say, they 
are of comparatively little importance to the action. 

As in most of Mr. Greg's books, politics play a not incon¬ 
siderable part; and the author has availed himself of his op¬ 
portunity to deal some hard knocks at the side which he 
docs not favour. The description of the late general election 
■as ** the only one in the whole history of the coui|try which 
was won by hard lying” has been anliciputod, perhaps, in 
•more roundabout phrase, but hardly in so many words. The 
admirers of the persons who are thinly disguised as ** Phil- 
helleti” ahd Blight” will not like Mr. Greg at all. More 
dubious, perhaps (lor, after all, there is no reason why a novelist 
ebould not have his politics and indulge in them, if he is prepared 
to pay the almost iiievitnblo penalty of risking his popularity 
with those who are not critics enough to discard such consider¬ 
ations), are some transparent allusioiia put in the mouths of the 
characters to the fortune of his own previous books. There are 
one or two slips of fact. It has for years been rarer and rarer for 
journalists of the higher class to qualify themselves by passing 
through the Galhjry,*’ unless the loadoi'^writer who is nothing 
but a leader-writer, and who goes to the Gallery to write, is to be 
considered a reporter. Mr. Greg is under a wrung inipressiun 
when he says that to gain a Fellowship before taldiig a degree is 
“a very rare honour.” For many years, at Oxford at least, most, 
if not all, Fellowships have been open to those who havu passed 
all oxaminatiouA required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts/’ 
whether they have pul on their gowns or not. There is, more¬ 
over, one persisleiii solecism of liingunge which astonislius us in a 
writer who is generally careful and correct. This is the use 
of the bideou.s jihrase “ it don’t,” “ ho ddn’t.’' 

On the whole In/ can be recommended pretty strongly to persf)Ds 
who ore able to recognize accurate drawing of character, whatever 
it is, and still more strongly to those who appreeiato pathos. It is 
BO slight proof of a novelist's ability that he should have been 
able to depict the scenes in which Ivy^s atlectiou, sense of duly, and 
womanly pride struggle with her feeling of the altogether undeserved 
and unintelligible withholding of her husband's alTection. The 
Tery fact that, bo far as she knows, she is bestowing on him wealth 


and position which somehow or other he refuses to accept, rad 
that at the same time the refusal does mill seem io satisfy w 
waywfud sense of independence, is sufficient in the case of a girl 
of seventeen to cause endless bewilderment. Mr. Greg has con¬ 
ducted his heroine safely through the difficul^, and it is only 
ferocious and shrieking advocates of the equality of woman who 
wiU decline to recogoizo in her a pearl of her sox. As to the cha¬ 
racter of Ethert Glynne the esse is somewhat difibrent. We shall 
not say that he is impossible. A yoong man of some talent, of a 
rather croasgrained nature, and habituaUy spoilt by the people round 
him,might possibly arrive at such a pitch of morbid sra-conseious- 
neas,oftopsy-tarvifi6d dignity, ofindiflerence to any and everybody’s 
suffcrinff in comparison with the indulgence of his own fantasric 
point of honour. Whether he could at the same time maintain 
the nobility and generosity of character which the reader is appi^' 
reatly expected to recognize in Ethert Glynne is a point of psyew 
logical oi'gumont on which there is probably no necessity to deciw 
here. We have left unnoticed aomo minor scenes and characters whicll 
are good. Meta, the spoilt darling, reappears in the third volume, 
and is, in a way, a bond of union, insieaa of, as might he expected, 
disunion, between the unhappily matebod pair. The way in 
which this circumstance is made to bring out yet another virtue 
in Ivy’s crown is ingenious, if improbable. It has been laid down 
that no woman is worth anything who is not jealous, and in that 
case Ivy certainly suil'ers. But, after all, Griselda was not jealous; 
and some people, at any rate, docliue to regard Griselda as other 
than an honour to her sex. 


COFFEE-PLANTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA.* 

T IIE I^atin quotation with which the author concludes his work 
might surely have reminded him that a good deal of his ex¬ 
periences have much less of novulty to an Englishman than the 
journey from Home to Brundisiiim had for the conteroporaries of 
Horace. Nearly the whole of tlio first volume is absolutely un¬ 
necessary. About one hundred and fifty pages are occupied with 
trite and trivial details about the outward journey from Gravesend 
to Colombo. It was surely needless to- toll us what the Essex 
marshes looked like, how wagtails and larks settled on the ship in 
the Mediterranean, h;:w very comfortable is thin white flannel in 
the tropics, and how wonderfully the little black boys dived to 
pick up small coins in Aden Harbour. All this has been told us 
over and over again. Even the account of Port Said, the Canal, 
the miserable Arab villages, and “ Isniailia,” has almost ceased to 

5 resent any novelty. When the author arrives at Colombo he 
evotes more than one chapter to a very superficial account of 
tlint place, and tells us little about Candy, Buddhism, and colonial 
hotels that we did not know before. AVhy he wont to Ceylon at 
all is not very clear. His destination was a colfee estate in 
Kovithern India, and he liad better have availed Idmself of the mail 
steamer to Bombay, and either have dropped down the coast or taken 
the train to the Madras Presidency and tlio Nilgiri Hills. 
Probably by the time ho got to India ho hod found out that 
the “ brown-skinned Hindoos,” whom bo first saw on the Almora 
steamer at Gravesend, were, in reality, brown-skinded Moham¬ 
medans, and we might presume that a notice on a board at a rail¬ 
way station in Ceylon was not written in Caiiareae, as in tbe text, 
but in Cinghalese. In fact, these two volumes contain exactly 
733 page.s of print, and a single volume of just half that amount 
would have sufiiced for all the author’s discoveries of strange 
facts. 

For the author, simple or griffinish ”—to use an Anglo-Indian 
phrase—as he was nii starling for India, was really pmeed in a 
now position of infi nonce and authority where ho had many oppor¬ 
tunities of picking up curious and suggestive facts. Cotfee- 
platiiing is u recent development of industry in India. Many 
years ago Anglo-Indians bought cotfee estates and bought dear 
experieiicH besides, in Ceylon, at Pussilava, Katebiganava, Nuweta 
Ellia, and other places, and a few feeble attempts were made thirty 
years back to introduce the cofl’oe plant in portions of what is 
known as the iSouth-Western Agency, in Hazaribsgh and Lol^r- 
dugga in Bengal. But indigo had waxed and waned and tea- 
planting had i-i.sen on the downfall of indigo, and capital had been 
attracted to Cacliar, Asaain, and iMrjooling before coflee-planting 
in Coorr and the Wynaad was seriously t^en up as an industry 
of impurlance and value. Now, however, it bids fair, unless de¬ 
posed from its dud elevation by gold-mines, to become an additional 
source of wealth In capitalists, and of employment to adventurous 
young Englisltmeu os well as to hundreds of natives. And if 
Mr. Arnold had resolutely kept from pen and ink, except for the 
purpose of writing home, till he left Calicut and began to 
experience tho discomfort of travelling in a cart drawn by a couple 
of uxon, and in the tnuncheel of which Mrs. Guthrie writes so 
pleasantly, we should not have had to read several hundreds of 
unnecessary pages and to write a few lines of necessary criticism. 

Mr. Arnold's destination was a cofiee estate on the Annamalli 
Hills, a tract situated in the Madras district of Ooimbatora, a^ 
adjoining the native States of Cochin and Travanoore. Indeed th^ 
Annainallies eventually blend with the Travanoore Hills. ThJF 
term itself means “ elephant mountains,” and hitherto this hlU^ 
forest has been tlie lesort of the above animals, of the bison and 
mmbur, and of aboriginal tribes known as Kaders, Malasiers, 

^ * On the Indian HiU§ t or, Cuffethptantimy ia Southern /adca. By 
Kdwia Lestpr Arnold, Author of *'A ISammer Holiday ia Stosodltuivial'' 
s ^ ols. Louduu : bainpion Low & Co, i 38 x. 
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Puligan, and MaraTin. It was on one o£ the ridges of these 
hills that this author began work as a cAik-doree, or ossistant 
coftee-planter, in a wobden or log hut, which was dignified with 
the name of a bungalow, though by its description it seems to haTO 
been in size and comfort far below the standard of the worst 
dawk bungalow, in the least accessible districts of Bengal or the 
North-West Provinces. The sides of the hut were made of poles 
and saplings, to which a coarse mat was attached. The roof 
was thatch, and by no sort of means impervious to tho rain of the 
monsoon. We do not read of glass windows, and the beds, tables, 
and furniture were of tho rudest description. The estate itself 
comprised about two thousand acres, which we gather to have been 
bought from the Kaja of Cochin. The Madras Government, wo 
may observe, is ready to sell its forest lands on the Annamallioa at 
4 ^ upset price of los. an acre. Of these two thousand acres hardly 
tWo nundred had been brought into actual cultivation when tho 
author went there. Indeed the clearauce of these dense jungles 
ii no easy matter. There is scarcely anywhere a level spot* The 
“estate” is a succession of hills and nivines. They often aro 
covered with forest timber, now and then strangled by a huge 
undergrowth of creepers and shrubs. One of tho first objects 
of tho planter is to cut roads in two or three directions, to clear 
spaces, and yet to leave judiciously belts of timber unfelled, which 
may serve as a protection from the furious bursts of tho monsoon. 
Then, authorities differ as to the proper size for clearings. ISume 
are for large spaces and freedom from jungle, insects, and weeds. 
Others prefer small plantations with sholtoring trees and plenty of 
vegetable mould close at hand. Where the jungle has been cut 
and cleared, hods are prepared for the cofl'eo of which each seed is 

E lantod about five inches from its neighbour. Next, the seedlings 
ave to he planted out, and this was done on the author s esinto 
by enclosing the young plants in small wicker baskets tilled 'with 
jungle mould. During all these processes tho native workmen, 
who are only induced to come up from the plains by good pay and 
fair treatment, have to be watched, drilled, doctored, and super¬ 
intended. And in the cose of a jiewcomer, ignorant of tho 
languages and customs, it required close and constant attention to 
avoid deceit and imposture, and to get a reusonablo amount of 
labour out of a weakly crew of men, women, and children, without 
hasty resort to intiinidatkm or violence. We must do Mr. Arnold 
tho justice to say that, though he was speedily initiated into native 
dodges and 8ubterfuge.s, hi* appear.? to have treated his coolies with 
consideration and kindness, and, though at a distance from police* 
men and tribunals, never umiecessarily to have taken tliu law into 
his own hands. But the defections and tricks of natives are not 
tho only trials of cofibc-plaiiters. Though at a considerable eleva¬ 
tion, the bungalow was not above the fovor-lino. liaius beat 
heavily and winds blew violently on tho ill-constructed hut. Mists, 
charged with malaria, tobo from the surrounding jungle. Cholera 
broke out amongst the natives, as it invariably docs when the 
plainest dictates of sanitation are hourly defied. The daily 
amount of physical labour exacted from the superintendent and 
bis assistants in making roads, burning stumps, visiting the 
nurseries and pits, or, we should say, showing several hundred 
coolies how all theso operations were to be performed, was ex¬ 
hausting ; and even the frames of active and not intemperate 
Engliehmen are not proof against this daily wear and tear, (.fther 
disagreeable incidents occurred. The jiiugles were full of leeches, 
which gut inside boots and stockings. Amnsoments and recre¬ 
ations Uiero were hardly any. It is a notable fact that everywhere 
in India the sportsman has the fewest chances in dense forests, 
though, from the tracks seen, tht*y may be i*egularly sw.'irmiug 
with game. Blephauts crashed through tho forest, aud occa¬ 
sionally came down or the huts of the coolies; and unco an, 
unfortunate native superintendent or fuwtari was pounded to 
death by a savage aud solitary bison. Wo are glad to say 
that the poor man's death was B])eedily avenged by an old 
Madras tiiikari, who had been employed on the estate as cook. 
But beyond an occasional SSambur deer, a large squirrel, and, 
■we are sorry to say, a couple of monkeys, no large animals 
were bagged. When the fiqrged planters gut an occasional 
holiday, they were glad to spend it in a visit to some neighbouring 
planter, better furnished witli what in late Irish discussions have 
De^ humorously termed the “ decencies aud improvements ’’ ol' 
life. These excursious were not accomplished without a good deal 
of fatigue and climhlng ) aud once or twice tho young adventurers 
got spked by long jungle grass, or missed their way ut night, 
or 1^ a narrow escape in ci'ossing ii raging torrent, or wore 
nearly smothered by tlie hot ashes, the remains of a lire lit to 
burn up roots and stems. One ancient settler was driven 
from the hills by fever, and an incautious young assistant 
nearly shot his toe ofi'; but the youuji^ men kept up their spirits 
wonderfully, made the most of New It ear’s Day and other festivals, 
and behaved as our countrymen have a happy knack of doing in 
isolated and strange places. The views, especially when tho 
atmosphere had been cleared by rain, were diversified and splendid. 
There is no snowy range in iSoutheru India, but tho eye could take 
in a sucoesriou of green ridges, occasionodljr dotted with white 
bungalows seemiugly close at band, but half a day ofi', and could 
iMocn to the distant plains, with their large spaces of cultivation 
lines of villages shrouded in palms. Mr. Arnold seems to 
have had a turn for botany and zoology, and to have gathered rare 
ferns and lovely specimeus of butterllies, some of which were as 
large as small birds; and ho gives an account of a feast held by 
his coolies, in which one of their number was dressed up to repre- 
•ent the evil spirit of the jangle, and kicked and cuffed) and there 


was afterwards a display of fireworks, much beating, of tomtoms, 
and a grf«t consumption of rice. But his means of communicatii^ 
with natives were evidently imperfect, and we ^ther that his 
time was so occupied that he had no leisure to lay in any founda¬ 
tion of Oriental lore or to learn iprammatically the laiiguages, 
Oanarose and Tamil, with which he nad most to do. We are not 
surprised to bo told that hard work, and life in a bungalow not 
waterproof, brought on repeated attacks of fever. To get rid 
of a racking succession of cold and hot fits, where the English¬ 
man is his own doctor and rest and quinine are the only specifics^ 
there is nothing for it but a total change of air. Mr. Arnold in- 
lialed sea air at Bejpore and a purer mountain breeze at Ootoca- 
mund, of which station ho gives a pleasant account; but when 
once the jungle fever enters the bones and marrow, a sea tri]^ 
ending at Southampton is tho only remedy. Wo aro glad to say 
that the return voyage is not described at the same length os tho 
outward trip, and we trust that the air of his native country or a 
second visit to Scandinavia may put Mr. Arnold in a con¬ 
dition to defy fever or to discipline coolies once more in tha 
East. 

We have never been of those who anticipate inordinate profita 
from any new commercial enterprise in India which is pompously 
heralded as some wonderful combination of native resources 
guided and controlled by the capital and tlio superior intelligence 
of tho Anglo-Saxon race. There will always bo obstacles and 
drawbacks to speedy success in any such venture. In older and> 
settled provinces there is the difficulty of complicated land tenures, 
divided ownerships, and contracts with natives on whom such 
obligations sit very lightly. There are difficulties about com¬ 
munication, though th^ese aro rapidly yielding to the enerOT 
of an improved administration. There will always be troubl^ 
about the supply of labour. Coolies fall sick, lose heart, die, or, 
abscond, often at the season when everything depends on con¬ 
tinuous work. In remote rerious, such as the Annamallies, the 
Nilgiri.?, Assam, or parts of the (/cntral Provinces, there may not 
bo the same perplexities of ancient tenures and grasping lessors to 
annoy and worry settlors. Lands here may be bought outright for 
a moderate sum, and held, as we should say, iu fee simple. The 
jungle of subinfeudation, ns it has boon termed, has not here 
sprung up in addition to the jungle of nature, aud it will bo the 
fault of tno purchaser if it does. But distance, isolation, a climate 
ciidiirablo but alternating between dry heat, choking mists, and 
drenching rains, and a forest on which tho axe makes hut uight 
impression, render tho task of the coffet;-plnnter or superintendent 
by no means light and easy. That there is a hopeful future for 
cofiee-planiers we have no doubt. Aud it may be gratifying to 
shareholder.? to learn that young men sent out to a picturesque^ 
Hill ^Station can live in fair comfort on loors. or izors. a month,, 
or at least that they can have no irresistible temptations to extra¬ 
vagance. But proprietors and shareholders will bo better served 
in tho cud if they provide their managers with decent residences 
instead of frail huts of mattings and saplings. If comfortable 
houses can be built everywhere else iu the hills, there is no excuse* 
i'or neglecting this obvious first necessity of a healthy existence at 
tho Annamallies. 


THROUGH Till*: HANKS TO A COMMISSION.* 

B y all who take an interest iu British soldiers the volume 
h(*aring tho above title will bo read with no little curiosity. 
It records the experiences and impressions of a gentleman who 
enlisted a.? a private in a marching regiment, and, after passing 
rapidly through tlio inferior grades, obtained an ofiiceris commis¬ 
sion. Those who know little of army matters will find a large 
aiiiouni of information about our soldiers, the details of their 
daily life, their way of looking at men and things, which is not 
easily obUiinable. Tommy Atkins is not given to keeping a 
diary, or we might have some queer revelations, for, like the 
parrot, ho thinlv.? a deal," after his fashion. Officers can have 
but a uuporlicial knowledge of what passes muster for reflectioii 
among tho denizens of tho barrack-room aud canteen. Even those 
who Jiavo risen I'roin tho ranks can rarely he accepted as trust¬ 
worthy exponents of the habits of thought of the class to which 
they lonnerly belonged. In our experience, they nro almost in¬ 
variably the advocates of stern dealing towards the soldier, and. 
they are wont to regard him with suspicion. Yet the best officers 
(of the officer class proper) have, as a rule, found it sound policy 
to trust laigely to the voracity, tho honour, and sense of duty of 
their men; and they have recourse to severity only when mildto 
measures fail of effect. 

Tiie meditations of the said Tommy Atkins, so for as we have* 
understood him, nro of a peculiar cast; they are certainly not reli¬ 
gious, nor are they altogether of a sordid mercenary kind; but 
they are eminently philosophical, aud the philosophy is not specu¬ 
lative, but practical. Making exceptions for the few incon^ibla 
topers and slovenly ill-conditioned fellows, wo aflirm that the 
soldier is u philosopher, and in a certain way he is n gentleman. 
He does his daily round of duties because lie romerabera he has 
taken the shilling, because ho knows the duties have to be 
done, because ho sees his officers and sergeants do theirs, because 
it will be better for him to do them than not to do them, because 
he knows that after his turn of guard or piquet ho can have his 
glass of ale. and can enjoy abuDdant opportuiiiliea of courtship. 
And that lie is a bit of a gentleman he shows by tho pride he- 
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tahn in lookinfr hii but, and doing his bent, and in being eon< 
eidered a smart mao by tho ladies be affects, as well as by bis 
oliicera. 

Some of tho statements of the writer must be accepted with 
caution where be takes us within the veil of the ** inner conscious¬ 
ness ” of the soldier, and for this reoson that his antecedents pre¬ 
cluded him from regarding things, even while on equal terms 
with them, from his comrades* standpoint. As we read wo 
vccm to see him continually trying to realize what they thought 
and felt rather than thinking and feeling himself as they 
naturally did. Credit is given to soldiers as a body in that they do 
not interfere with or mock at the religious practices of particular 
men. Bat the real reason for Uieir abstinence from persecution 
is most probably this, that to the vast majority religion is a luxury 
they would rather be without. Soldiers all over the world are 
unhappily for the most part thoroughgoing materialists. You 
might with equal justice LMiIogize them for their parade behaviour 
hs for their religious demeanour when ut Divine service. Thoir 
conduct on both occasions is regulated by liko motives. If any¬ 
thing, it is more uniformly regular and correct while on parade. 
When n commanding ufllcer sees lit to keep his men out at drill 
longer than usual, you would never suspect from anything in their 
attitude that tho circumstance is causing them the annoyance it 
surely does, and that the proceeding will bo severely criticized 
after tho ** dismiss.** But a regiment does not hesitate to let a 
chaplain know when it has had enough sermon. Very few 
chaplains can be proof against the shutliing cn mnue of several 
hundred heavy boots which is sure to take place when the 
sermonizer has passed certain limits. The writer makes a mistake 
in saying that a recruit, having on enlistment made his choice” 
to which religion he will belong, “ he has to stick to it.’* Std- 
diers, like other peisims, are liable to he overtaken by sudden con- 
•versioDS^ As tbo bond accompanies tho Chureli |Nirty,” and not 
tho “Catholic party,"or tho “ Chapel‘(i>. Wesleyan) jiarty,” tho 
first is the most patronized; but, if the church at any station is 
n long distance from quarters, a change of creed is sometimea 
found convenient. It may here be stated that tho frequently 
most zealous efforts of tho chaplains to do good among tho men by 
going frequently in their midst and making individual friends, are 
too nequcntly neutralized by the constant shiftiog of regiments 
from one quarter to another. 

When a gentlpni.on bred and horn, of “quite independent 
oneans,” fresh from the life of a University, can Gnd so little to 
complain of in the lot of a regimental private ns was tho case with 
this writer, it would seem that the soldier is far better off than 
most men of bis social position. ITo is required to do one thing— 
to surrender bis freedom—and that not to arbitrary government, but 
to rf)asonable control. In return for lliis, he may rely with cer¬ 
tainty on being well clothed, well fed, well educated, well tended 
in illness, and fairly well paid. In addition to this, through a 
continuance of good conduct he can better his position vci*y umte- 
lially. “The food supplied to the soldiers,’* says the writer, 
“ rather surprised me at tirst by its goodness, h'or breakfast ns 
■much bread and coffee as could bo desired; for dinner a good stew 
or baked meat, with plenty of potatoes, &c.; and for the evening 
meal bread aud ten. The quality of everything was excellent, and 
it was only the moat which appeared to mo dcticicrit in quantity.” 
Three-quarters of a pound of went, which is each man’s allowance, 
is certainly but a mouthful for a hungry man, when bone, sinew, 
and gristle are included in the portion. Actually the meat ration is 
consumed on an average “ in twelve mouthfuls.” It is a curious fact 

- that soldiers never drink anything at dinner. “ They often get a 
pint of beer before dinner,” but that they consume at the canteen, 
«nd “ all except the abstainers pay a visit to the canteen 
<diFoctIy afterwards, but they have apparently no wish to drink 
•until the eating part of the business is over.** There Are no keener 
•observers of character and manner than the soldiers of a regiment. 
“ A very ordinaiy topic among them is that of thoir officers— 
Almost always respectful in lunnncr. Tho nicknames most of tbo 
•officers acquired aro rather amusing; and 1 think it is more 
frequent to hear their good qualities praised or their peculiarities 
laughed at, than to hear any blame aitached or spiteful language 
•used.” 

The Bvstem of making weekly issucis of pay may save all parties 
A good deal of trouble, but we are convinced that the plan of daily 
poyments is the bettor one. “ Men cannot go ns far wrong with 
9 d. or lod. ns with 58. or 6«.*’ Some men never seem happy after 
.getting their week’s pay till they have got rid of it; and there aro 
•certain characters outside the barrack gates who are well aware 
which days are “ pay days,” and keep a good look out on those 
days accordingly. Many, of course, drink their money away ; 
and old soldiers, through much discipline aud long habit, contrive 
to “stow away'* an extraordinary amount of liquor, and to 
preserve withal sufliciont steadiness on thoir legs to allow of their 
stealing quietly to lK)d without attracting tho sergoaut's attention. 
The latter is often blind of one eye towards this sort of toper, 
reserving his notice and authority for the troublesome.** Never¬ 
theless, these apparently innocuous men do a great deal of harm 
among the younger soldiers and recruits, not alone by inciting 
these to drink, but by the parade they make of unbridled in¬ 
dulgence, coupled with complete immunity from official reproof. 

We think it would be a good thing if this volume were pub¬ 
lished in popular form. Its perusal would help to^ correct many 
mvalent dmusions as to the condition, manner of life, &c., of the 
Irtish soldier:— 

* 1 abiolntely deny that there is snything degrading or lowering In the 


Wfe and duties of the English soldier. If a man is nstorally of a deprovad 
character, he will find opportanies for following bis incUoatiooi wherever 
he may be li^^ing. But a steady man can fce^as free ftom lowerliuc 
habits and bad company in the ahny as in say oomhprofoislon. ... It It 
not generally known how entirely the dlsl^notly bad oharaotera are lift to 
theniMlvoB and avoided by all respectable aoldiers, and there iiprohab^ no 
connexion at all between them and their non-commlaslonod omoers except 
when the latter order them to the guard-roOra. . . . IftiO next thing 
which I wish to notice is this; that the life of a aargeant, both as regsraa 
Ilia daily duties aud dally comforts, is one which any yoang man of aotivw 
habits and character who comes from what are termed the working nr 
artisan classes need not despise; aud 1 believe if the true state of the case 
was more generally known, many men of a bettor class would maki tha 
army their profession. 1 look back myself with real pleasure to the worn 
andlifa of a sergeant, and 1 do not know any occupation or trade piuioad 
bv memliers of the class I allude to that can compare with it. ... • 
My experience leads me to the linn conviction that it is quite an ix- 
cejitioii to meet a sergeant who is hoHAMt anxious fur a commission as a 
<Miiiibatant ofliccr. They know that their means would not permit of th|^ 
living on equal terms with other officers, and that they would be too Mr 
removed from their natural lifu and habits to make suen a radloal ohanga 
ut all eongcuial. ^ 

Wo do not know, that, under the present conditions of oox 
social and military system, a gentleman desiring to serve the Queen 
has much to gain by passing through the ranks to a commission, 
instead of at once entering upon his natural sphere. The writer 
had exceptional reasons, inasmuch as he longed to be a sol¬ 
dier and was just too old to get his commission in the natural 
way; aud the ordeal to which be voluntarily, and even en* 
thusiastically, submitted may have been personally beneficial 
to him. But, while ho seems to have done his duty thoroughly, 
he never was able to feel at borne among the privates or 
even the sergeants. There was always a bar between them 
aud “the recruit with Scxul. a year.’* This recruit had been 
recommended by distinguished generals to the colonel of the regi- 
mnni in which he enlisted. The colonel took him by the hand, 
and promised to look after his interests if he behaved himself; the 
sergeant-major got wind of this and, as a good diplomatist, was 
“civil ’* to the interesting recruit, who, moreover, taught bis son 
arithmetic; the men instinctively recognized a superior being who 
voluntarily stooped for some occult reason to associate with them, 
and they did not swear when he told them it was wicked to 
swear; the sergeants know tho gentle recruit was destined to 
vault over thoir heads into a seat at the oificors* mess, and they 
soom to have thought it quite in the natural order of things. 
Altogether we cannot accept the writer as a perfectly legitimate 
suecimen of a man who, unaided, in virtue solely of character and 
aoiiity, succeeds in gaining a commission from the ranks. Neither 
is he entitled to speak for the British soldier as one of themselves. 
He was among them, but not of them. Nevortheless, we com¬ 
mend the volume as the record of an interesting and successful 
experiment, and as containing much useful information concerning 
the life and duty of a soldier. 


THE MAUOCCO MISSION.* 

rfllTE State repression of books of travel may perhaps be among 
-I- the possibilities of the future. The mental disease which 
seizes upon tmvellers and impels them to clog tho wheels of lite¬ 
rature is too trite a subject to require fresh discussion, except in so 
far as tho book before us indicates a new province devastated by 
tho }ilaguo. Marocco is tho latest addition to the traveller’s ob¬ 
jects of persecution. We have had several books about it, good 
and bad, during the last year or two, and now Captain Trotter 
comes to carry 011 tho attack. Most tourists who scribble books 
have some excuse or other to offer the public for trespassing on 
their indulgence; and Captain Trotter, though he does not think 
it necessary to apologize, has certainly the reason to give for the 
faith (in his literary deserts) which is in him that his book is the 
record of a political Mission. Tho question, however, remains 
whether tho Mission was worth recording. Sir J, Drummond Ilay 
has undoubtedly considerable personal influence in Marocco; andf, 
by persistently hamniering on cold iron, it is possible he may 
eventually effect some improvements in the government of the 
country and tho cultivation of tho land. But we are bound to con- 
fess that, so far as can be gathered from Oaptun Trotter’s book, 
political rcsulls of the Mission of i 88 o were practically nil. It 
18 true many excellent suggestions were made to the Sultan of 
Marocco, and nmiiy cordial promises of reform were given by bis 
Sheri linn .Majesty; but it does not appear that matters went much 
further. Captain Trotter reviewed the royal troops, and pointed 
out their faults and the remedies thereof in an admirable military 
report to the Sultan. All his recommendations were cheerfully 
accepted, and probably as cheerfully forgotten. Two or three 
little improvements were effected; nut there was hardly enongb 
businesH done to merit a lengthy record such as Captain Trotter 
h.'is elaborated. The principal results of the Mission, indeed, 
would Rccin to have ^n tne frightening of the Sultan with a 
photographic camera, and the entertainment of the natiyea bj 
noliographic flashings and the setting up of telepbonio communi- 
cation between different parts of tho Sultan’s pmace. It was, no 
doubt, an admirable idea of the British Governmeot to introduoo 
scientific novelties into Marocco; but we have grare doubte J 
whether many of the instruments are still in npair. / 


* Our Miufon to IA 0 Cburt of Marowo tn t88o» wadfr Sir JoIm 
D rummond Uay^ MinUior FUmipotuUiary and Enow Eatira- 

ordinary to Hit Mojuty tlu Sultan. By Philip Durham Trotter, GapUla 
Qqrd Ulghlanders. lUustroted from Photographs by the Hoa. JD. lAwlaaa. 
Kdinburgh: Douglas. iBBz. 
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Thera lUWt however, other reaaone for writings a book of tnivela 
bendee doubtful ^^poUiical results/' Mr. Watson, fo? example, 
in bis work un ** WaHS,'' (rave us a graphic descriptiuu of tUo 
country he travelled througby and a very fair impression of the 
peojple. Captain Trotter unhappily does neither. He has tot the 
pen of the xeedy writer; and though he can tell you in respectable 
meii-room dialect what he sees, ho apparently did not see very 
much.^ A traveller is nothing if he is not a keen observer. 
Captain Trotter reminds us, ou the contrary, of our old acquunt- 
ance **No Eyes.” He does not see anything that we care to hear 
about, and tells us dreary little anecdotes of the trifling incidents 
cf travel, instead of attempting to introduce us to the strange people 
and country he is visiting. It is true he laboured unaor 

f At disadvanta^s. He had no knowledge of Arabic, though 
trots out little bits of dragoman's learning here and there, 
e by aide with very well-worn French and Latin quotations; 
was tied to a strictly defluud route, and could not go exploring 
ips travellers love to do; he had all the Englishman's contempt for 
ue strange animal that he calls the Arab, and did not greatly 
fatigue himself by the elfurt to understand him ; he had no pre¬ 
paratory knowledge of what to look for, and was ignorant ol thosu 
elements of Oriental and antiquarian science which are essential to 
the making uf a good observer iu Marocco, though he does not 
spare us that wearisome ptadding of history, geograpliy, anlitjuitir'S, 
and what not, which every traveller thinks it necessary to thrust, 
head and shoulders, into his unadorned narrative. With such 
disadvantages it is not surprising that Captain Trotter has made a 
dull hook, and has added almost nothing to the already existing 
information abiuit Marocco. Tho twelve botanical species dis¬ 
covered for the lirst time in Marocco by Miss Hay forui the chief 
scientific gain of the botik; but we think Mr. Lawless's uLoto- 
grapbs, some of which aro admirable, should also bo rccKoued. 
They, at least, aro worth possessing, and what Captain Trotter 
does not observe the eye of the camera discovers. 

Enough has been mid to show that the book in nr.t w'orth any 
serious study; but as there are people who prefer wlnt aro callell 
books of tho season,'’ however trivial and epheiiitral, to the 
hundred great works that gaze reproachfully at them from the', top 
ehelvcs of the library, it may save unriei essiiry wa.ste of time if 
we point out two or three piiasHges in “ Our Mission *’ whieh are 
better worth reading than the rest. No doubt, on a hot after¬ 
noon it is possible to be amused with ('uptain I'rolter's ncconnt 
of the eflects produced by the plionograph and other instriimcnts 
on the natives; of the Sultan's skill in “ dodging ’’ llie photographer, 
and his final triumph iu soudnig three fat wives to be ** taken ’ 
instead of his own august person. The little incidents uf the 
journey, too, limy feed tho hiiuiorous sense of some rertilors; aud 
the practice of strikiug the tent over the occupier's head at an 
early hour of tho morning, irrespectively of the stage ho may have 
reached in his dressing, is suggestive of soiiie sinking tableau.^. 
Jlut we have these things iu all travollt'r'.s hooks, aud Captain 
Trotter is not good at improving on his predecessors. More 
seriouB renders may perhaps value his reiuuikB on the social slate 
of Marocco, the position of tho women, the slave market, and tho 
Jews. For ourselves wc do not attach much importance to thesi? 
notices, for a month’s visit aflords little room for observation, and 
■strong prejudices do not conduce to fair judgments. The account 
of snaKc-charuiing in Marocco, though not new, contains some 
interesting, ns well ns some sickening, panic u1.-un ; and the state¬ 
ment of Sir J. I). Hay that a fowl Ditloii by a snake died within 
the hour aud its flesh turned black, though its bite had no eflect 
upon tho charmer, is important. 15 ul the best thing in tho hook 
is tho description of thi‘ perrormnnee of the Ais'?owieli dervishes. 
The sect is held iu the highest reverence in Marocco, and tho 
inhabitants vie with one another in ministering to it.s wants but 
the rites aro so ecstatic and savage that it is dangerous for a 
Christian to witness them. It was by a mi.'>concc]>tion of a 
request of Sir Joliu Hay’s that the Sultan ordered a performance 
•of the AissowicU for the gratilicutiou of the English Mission ; hut 
the spectacle was worth seeing, though not desired. 


These, tlicu, wore tlic crowd of people who, having hitherto been kojit in 
tho background, wore now brought forward Iiy ili'.'ir MnikHddeniin, or hi'di 
priests—three old men of great height ond commanding nppenraiioe, M-itli 
dark flowing robes and long while beardi. At first tlioy were fornictl up 
in double rows, facing encli oilier, with the Kiiikaddcniju’bftweua tlieiii.uod 
began their donee o inunolonous tune kept up on druin.s iind liunis. 
Gradually they kept working towards our tent, stamping their feet lo the 
time of tbu drums, and throwing their lieads backwards and Ibrwurd:. with 
a correspondiDg and rapidly iiierensing inutiou. . . . 'I'ho Aisi-owich . . . 
were now reducca to alwut tiventy, llioso to whom the .spirit had not com- 
inluifcated this state of religious ecstasy having lind the good tiiatc to with¬ 
drew from their more favoured bn-thron. Those who reinalued preseuted a 
horrid anpearanec; their elutbc.<i hung loosely upon them; in most eases their 
lurtons had fallen off, exposing soiiictiines a bare and shiny skull, soiiielimcs 
long dliihcvelled. hair, whieh, hy the eoastniit motion of their lioud.s, 
now hung i.n clusters down their backs, now in inatlcd locks concealing 
their faces. Oconsionally three or four would break away from the ring and 
Indulge in n joas khI outside it, nr else run full tilt with their heads against 
«tree, and beat the stem with their hands till the blood flowed freely down. 
The eyea of all of them had now becumc fixed and glawiy, their tongues 
lulled out of their mouths, and their faces assumed a livid hue, while 
from the entire ciixle rose tho ceaseless cry of ** Allah! Allah I Allah I ” 
, . . The chief method observable in their luadness was that they 
'S aeldoui did each other any injury, though (Kicasioually ouo or two 
\. at a time would fall on their faces and cumtncnco tcariug up the grass, 
which, with handfuls of mud, they would force down their ihroate, 
and digest with apparent saiisfactiuii. On those occasions, if two of 
them came in contact, one would seize the log or head of the other, and 
eommenoe gnawing it in an abstracted manner, inflicting horrible wounds, 
to which operation his fellow-enthusiast would make no objection. 'The 
Vmkaddeinfn would now interfere*, and by kuctliug on their beads and 


other gentle measures quiet them ; then by some mysterious exorcism they 
would recall the men to reaaon, keeping their eye on them till they shcij^ 
ishly left tlio spot and got away behind the spectators. Iiy this ineana all 
but four of the Aissowicit were disp(j.sed of; thoss that were left, however, 
seemed beyond even tho influence of their priests, who would occasionally 
make an attempt to subdue them ; but, failing to do so, contented them- 
selves with closely watching, and, when neces.sary, placing themselves 
between us and the wretched men, who now looked more like beasts than 
human lieings. in fact, through some freak of their disordered brains, 
these men had assumed tlie ro/e of wild animals, and were prowling about 
on ttll fxMirs, uttering unearthly cries, like hungry boasts in quest m prey* 

. . . Among our servants were several followers of the sect, who, for- 
hiddeu to join iu the saturnalia, had been looking with sympathetic ^esat 
their careliginiiiHtM. Ouc young boy, however, of about twelve, auM> an 
Aihsown, who has lately been taken Juto the service of the Khalifa, not 
being able to rcHist the fascination of the scene, joined in it, ond, having 
givfii himself over wholly to tho Evil One, was now lying in a state of 
exhaustion on the ground, his Htomneb full uf mud and grass, and his nice 
new clothes, provided by uii indulgent master, reduced to rugs. Towards 
young llttsan, for so is the youth yclept, ouc of the priests now moved, and, 
taking him up by tho waist, threw Jilin us a bait to allure away the fanatics 
from u.H. Thu device succeeded better than we had hoped for; and, with a 
horrid roar, they threw themscive.s upon the boy. ilc remained whore he 
hud been thrown, without moving or uttering a sound; and, while 
the horrid crew were howling and struggling over the mouse before 
]>rocccding to tear it to pieces, he spriuig from among them into 
the arms of the neurcHl Emkadd.Mii, who, secreting him in his 
ample robes, moved away from the sput. 'J'ho vacant despair and then 
rage of the Aissowieli, wncii they saw tlicLr victim was gone, was inde¬ 
scribable; they tore np the ground with their nails and teeth, and then 
separating, apparently in search of their prey, were set on by their leaders, 
who by inoral siiusioti and by physical force', rcfpii.-iLioticd from their now 
sobcicd followers, removed 'the still raving madmen from the scene (pp. 
199-202), 

One other point requires notice in Our Misaion to the Court of 
Marwco. In pp. 80-82 Captain Trotter relates a very remarkable 
cartMjr of a “ Joroign oflicial,” who would seetii to have extorted 
money from the people on false pretences, and marked every paus^i 
iu his journey by oppression and lies and every species of extortion. 
iSome of the uiitives seem to have sufl'ei'ed imprisonment, stripes, 
aud even death, through his agency. The story is so circum¬ 
stantial that it U (liflicult to doubt its accuracy; but, if it is true, 
it is surely a public duty to give the name of the “ foreign otiioial.” 

) (e has befouled the good name of Europeans in Marocco, and, if 
Captain Trotter knows his name and nation, he is surely needlessly 
merciful iu concealing them. 


UN A liAhT AND TlIIlOUUlI THE DESERT.* 

X T is no rare thing in these days that an author should 
seek to emulate the fume of Hewick, and both write his book 
and also supply the illustrations. As a rule, illustrations, os- 
pccially to boohs of travel, are merely drawn by the author and 
transferred from the sketch-book to wood. In one or two recent 
examples this process hiis ended in signal failure. We need but 
re.uitMuber the exquisite drawings of J.ady Anno Blunt in the 
Grosvenor fiftllory hwt year and the absurd caricatures of them 
which the lOnglish wood engraver produced in the book. In 
America they do these thing.s better; but wood engraving is 
rapidly becoming a lost art among u.c, aud even cut^ only til to 
head a ^trl‘(;t ballad are so expensive as to be out of the reach of 
ordinary antbors. Mr. Ellis Jms done wusely in discarding wood- 
ciiU altogether. It is a question w’hether a few of those charming 
facsimile sketches which illustrate (lallery catalogues, and notably 
tho catalogue of Mr. own pictures in Bond Street, might 

not have produced a pleasing eflect in the text. But iu Mr. Ellis a 
very modest prefacn ho makes no mention of such a possibility, 
and merely says that he adopts etching on copper, “the most 
artistic form of illustration, because it is the work of the artist 
himself.” Thi.s reason would apply equally well to several of the 
so-called “ typo-etcliing ■’ processes; and we are not quite sure 
that tho peculiar character of Mr. Elli.s’s work W'ould not have 
come out equally well, and less expeu^ively, in many cases, 
without all the troiihlo involved in biting and polishing and 
inking and wiping copper plates. No ilouht when, os in tho 
volumes boforo us, a limited number of beautiful prints is 
produced, the result is eminently satisfactory. Still, we re¬ 
peat, there is uunece.«^.sary labour aud expense involved in it. It 
is impossible to print rapidly from etched copper-plates, and 
tho very first picture in the 1l>ook, tho frontispiece to volume i., 
beautiful as it is in many respects, is certainly too dark, at least in 
the copy before us. Still, as Mr. i'fllis says, it is tho artist's own 
work, and conveys an impression of truthfulness which no imita¬ 
tion at second-hand, however carefully executed, could convey. 
Of some of these etchings wo can hardly speak too highly. The 
second print in this same first volume is full of poetry, and, at the 
same time, as any one who visited Alexandria before the romovM 
of Oleopatra’s needles can testify, absolutely truthful. The eiTect 
of sunset is given by the simplest niean-s. *A few lines only go to 
make the sky, yet it seems to be full of glowing colour. Behind 
the doomed obelisk the city stretches out into tho sea, and tho 
famous Pharos appears un the extreme point to the light. Another 
very etiective picture is entitled “ Bir Edjik,” but Appears to repre¬ 
sent a ford of tho ]']iiphrates, more correctly spelt in tho text as 
Bir Ediek. In the foreground are some camels and their drivers 
seated by the water's edge, waiting fur a ferry. In the background, 

* Da o JHujlt and Through thn Dczrrf. By Tristram J. Ellis, a vol«. 
Illustrated by 38 Etchings by the Author. Loudon: Field & Tuer and 
Uamiiton & Adams. ^ 
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agAiDst A BunBot sky dark with heavy clouda is the great grey 
CABtle^*^ one of a sioiilar sot of castles reaching right down the 
Euphrates to Babylon.” Lovers of the Arabian Night$ will be dis- 
' appointed with the mean Appearance in these views of Buoh world- 
famed, romanco-colourod cities as Mosul, of which there are two 
etchings, the first very lino, with ono of Mr, Jillis’s favourite sun- 
Bets, and Baghdad and the Midnn ond Knthiiiiaiu, even with its 
golden domes. But Mr. Ellises work inspirCsS us with a feeling of 
confidence, and it is but too clear that the glories of Mesopotamia 
are among tho things tliat have passed away. 

The figure subjocte are quite as varied os the views, and differ also 
aa much in merit. Some do not satisfy the requireiiienis of repre- 
aenting the brilliant light of tHe East; and others do not form 
pleasing pictures, however faithful they may bo to nature. 
•* Baghdadia ” represents a Indy in a gnrden, trying the fruit of a 
dwarf orange tree. Her head is covered by a fez ornamented with 
coins. She wears a long robe with wide sleeves, very open in 
front, but with no bolt or wnislbaud, and over it a kind of cloak. 
With these simple raat(Tial.8 Mr. Ellis linsjust failed, but failed 
by very little, to proJiice a pleasing effect. Tho dress is too stiff. 
Perhaps it w'os ns stiff or stiller in the original. The eyes nnd oye- 
loshoB are too black —perhaps they were urlilicially coloured in the 
lady^s own face. Mr. Ellis 1 ms, pm-iiaps, sacrificed beauty to 
extreme accuracy. But to anotliur ])rint none of lhc.se criticisms 
apply, The evil-eyed old Monsour " site on bis camel and looks 
from under the heavy shadow of liis hood straight out of the 
picture. There is something very uncauny in his face, which is 
well contrasted with the equally uncanny face of his camel. 
This is a clever etching, full of careful drawing, depth, and 
expression, as well as fidelity to the subject. Ko ono who has 
not tried knows how difUcull it is to draw ii camel cor¬ 
rectly. Among those of onr arti.sts w'ho liabitually draw their 
^iuspiratfbns from Oriental sources, there are very few whose 
representations of camels are not ludicrous to any ono who has 
specially studied the iingiiiiily features of that ill-tompored, un¬ 
tamable, growling savage. 'There was in tho Into exhibition of 
the Boyal Academy a painting in wdiiob a Bodawin was riding on 
a camel, but it was a soft* furred, rich-coloured, drawing-room kind 
of beast, neither naked, nor mangy, nor jtrognathous, nor clip- 
eared, nor in fact a hit more like the ordinary camel of commorct) 
than a racing colt, fresh from tho trainer's stable, is like a cab 
horse after years on the London pavements. Mr. Ellis's camels 
are true to camel nature. Nobody ever saw two camels alike in 
face, except so far iw nil cnracls’ faces express extreme disgust and 
ill humour. Mr. Ellis has varied his sketches accordingly. In 
the night scene wliich forms the frontispiece to the second volume 
are live camels, which leave nothing to be desired in point of 
drawing and arrangement. Of other iigure scenes perhaps the most 
pleasing show ? “ Christians at tho Church Boor, Aleppo,” in which 
a negresB dressed in black is finely contrasted with a gracefully- 
attired damsel in white, while a truculent-looking Syrian, in the 
costume familiar to employers of dragomans, stands m the paved 
courtyard beyond. ** In the Bazaars, Mosul,” is another very 
pleasing print, the figures graceful, the faces prt'tty, and with not 
UK) much of that attempt to give exact details of costume which 
often makes travellers’ sketch-boolvs into more culleclious of 
fashions. 

Mr. Ellis undertook Lis journey in the fir.st instance with an 
artist’s intention to rntdee drawings and collect materials for 
picture.(i. lie hopes, ho pleads modestly, “ that having gone 
beyond his profession in writing tho text of tlio book, the same 
generosity will be e-xtondod to him as to tho army veteran, who, 
though a man of action and not of words, sometimes finds himself 
by tho force of circumstances in the position of an orator.” This 
indulgence may bo the more readily accorded lo him because he 
has neither, on the one hand, attempted tine writing, nor has he, 
on tho other, failed to express what ho wished to say in simple 
and forcible language. Ills journey is described on an unusually 
full title-page os having been made through Northern Syria and 
Kurdistan, and by the Tigris to Mosul and Baghdad; he returned 
across the desert by the Euplu’aies and Palmyra to Damascus, 
over the Anti-Lebanon to Baalbek and to Bey rout. No element 
of the picturesque was thus wanting in his route, to which 
^ditional interest of a painful character w'aa given by the 
incidence of ono of those famines w'hich at short intervals 
devastate the outlying provinces of Turkey, famines which in 
nine cases out of ten have their origin in the organized system 
of rubbery which the Turks call finance. After some pre¬ 
liminary cxcursicms from Beyrout, in ono of which ho visited 
Sidon, ho sot out from Iseanderoon about the middle of February 
1880, and passing through Aleppo, reached the bank of the 
Euphrates at Bir Edjek, and that of the Tigris at BiarbeMr. 
Purposing to drop down tho stream on a raft from Biai'Ukir, 
be was delayed a considerable time by rumours of robbers, who 
were really only unfortunate inhabitants driven by fiimine to 
plunder passing rafts for grulu. The Qovernment could not, of 
course, being Turkish, do much to relieve the people's hunger, but 
they could and did send soldiers to quell tho rising, and on the 
iSth March, the river being declared free, Mr. Ellis set sail. A 
Tigris raft, he tells us, consists of a framework of wood, sup¬ 
ported ou inflated goah-skins.” It is constructed by lashing loug 
etraight boughs of poplar together so as to form a grill with Wrs 
right inches apart, of the full size of the raft.” The method of in* 
Katiug the skins, of tying them under tho grill, and of mending them 
^fully described, and the further process of superimposing a second 
|KU 2 and a flooringuf osier slicks. Ou this flooring Mr. Ellis madohim- 


self a house, furnished with a stoTe and other civilized appli»aees. 
The osier flooring seems to have been th% worst thing a^ut the- 
raft, for it was *'Terv difficult to walk on^ a^ txoleea one is very 
careful, a foot will slip through on to the slm. These ffive way 
on each side, and one^s leg is in the water in a second. The skins 
immediately close round the ankle, and it reauires the assistanoo 
of others to haul one's foot out.*’ On this firail struoturei swirling 
round in eddies, stranding in the shallowB, bumping on looks, tho 
skins, to the number of half a dozen at a time, going off with a 
sudden and discomfiting pop,” Mr. Ellis remained M the nit, 
passing out of Kurdistan, entered Mesopotamia, and finally, leaving 
on the left hank Koyounjik, the ruins of the great Ninevite palace, 
was tied up at Mosul, tiero he found an English la^ and gentle¬ 
man directing the distribution of soup to a crowd of poor pepple. 

The English cheerfulness, mingled with hard work efficiei^r 
done, side by side with all tho squalor and mUmanagemeiK^ 
suddenly coming upon one, made an impression I can new 
forgot.” \ 

Mr. Ellis did not desert his raft until he reached Baghdad, and 
commenced his return journey ** Through the Desert,” the narra¬ 
tive of which occupies his second volume. The book is full of 
adventures pleasantly told, nnd is valuable for its clear descriptions 
of landscape and buildings. Mr. Tallis’s previous training aa an 
engineer enabled him to see things correctly, and hia letter-press 
as well as his sketches is trustworthy accordingly. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case whore ho tells us of the wonders of Palmyra and 
Baalbek, both of which he visited before he returned to ^yrout, 
whence he embarked for homo at tho ond of June. His Volumea 
are furnished with an excellent map and a sufficient index. ^They 
are heautifully printed in the clearest of type. The white binding 
has but one fault, that its beauty is too evanescent. Altogether It 
may safely bo asserted that oven a reviewer takes leave of such 
charming volumes with regret. 


KINCt LAZARUS.* 

M r. LEITH BERWb^NT has given us a story that is remark¬ 
ably full of words. We suppose that, if they were counted, 
it would not, indeed, be found that there are more words in these 
three volumes than in any other of the same size. And yet 
though this, we suppose, is a fact, yet we find it very hard to con¬ 
vince ourselves of ite truth. As wo closed the third volume, we 
felt os if we had been polled with words just as at the Caruival 
we have boon pelted wilh haiidfiils of rubbish so fashioned as to 
look like sweetmeats. Then, changing the comparison, it seemed 
to us as if wo had escaped from a deluge that had almost taken 
away our breath, and eveu our senses as it beat upon us hour after 
hour. We had, indeed, managed at last to reach dry land, and to 
find a place of safety from its pitiless fiood, but the storm had 
been almost too much for us, and we were little fit, we soon dis¬ 
covered, to give any clear account of what had befallen us. Yet 
wo must gather such wits as wo have left, and let our readers 
know all that wo can tell them of this dreadful storm. Should 
our author go on writing we trust that he will stop short with 
his ninth story. Let him not come down upon us with ^ 
tho onset of the tenth wave, or he will sweep us clean away. 

VastiuN iiiiiiirgcns dccimic ruit iin|Kitus undie. 

As it is, even liis second wave—for this, wo believe, is only the 
second time that he has written—has been almost too much 
for us, and has loft us nigh spent with a strange kind of 
ringing in our ears. However, let us not complain. We, at 
all events, are through the flood, and may hang up oux 
votive garments to the deity that has saved us. If others choose 
to follow us, and got liopclessly swamped in tho passage, they will 
have only themselves to blame. 

King Lazfirua is, of coui'se, not only words. It is, indeed, 
crammed as full of rant as any throe volumes can well be; and 
yet, in the midst of this rant, room has been found, not only for «. 
heroes jind heroines, love-making, and dying, but even for Mr. 
Bradlaugh, M. Tliiers, Marshal Bazaine, M. Gambetta, the leaders 
among the Oommunists, and the Franco-German war. As for poor 
Nature, she is scarcely left for even ono moment in peace. She is 
always being drugged on to the atago, decked in the most brilliant 
tinsel. The sun and moon have a sad time of it, and cannot be 
allowed to rise and sot, nnd get done with it once for all. The 
heroes skip backwards and forwards with startling rapidity from 
Wnstwnter, in the Lake country, to London, to Paris, and to the 
South of France. The sun and the moon unfortunately they can 
never leave behind them. Tho reader, so far as we can remember, 
is rarely so happy us to catch the chief characters on an eveniog 
when the raouii was not shining. In the opening of the first 
volume we have the sad wan face of the goadess Xiuna and its 
melancholy besiuty. We are taken to London, and there we find 
her sheeting the hero’s bed with silver. A page or two further 
on the moon seems, we ore told, to be looking so wsoi^y at him. 
nnd next it peers out from the clouds with a wild and urlghtensd 
glance. Later on it looks with a wan, strange face into drying 
chateaux. The sun does not come far behind. It is a sign of J 
splendour and an eye of fire. When it sets it flames u the rsgt/ 
of war. It shines on what the author calls bieskfisst equipage, and 
on some primroshs that were iu the midst of the equipage, and it 
lingers to set off to the best advantage thrir paly gol^ At one 

, 1 A Novel. By Leith Derwent, Author of « Oar La^v 
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time it aparklea amon|r the ahiniog wealth of the hair of one of the 
beioiDes, at another time it kisses a ripple of golden hair that 
waved near some dark green box-trees. In a third passage we 
read that her eyes, of a blue between sky and violet, shone out 
melting and tender from beneath a shining of sun-kissed hair. 
Again, we find the sun kissing the sea, while the wa\cH entreated 
the eye to drink for a moment of the foaming light of tiieir trans¬ 
lucent green. The following passage is a fair specimen of the 
author's style when he is descriDing nature:— 

The fairest of Mays was smiling upon France. On battle-fields that last 

S tar's rain of blood had fertilised, the green ]troiins«t <j1' hnrvt‘Ht covered 
o soil from which dead faces had looked up pileonxly to iiouvcu ; and the 
benofiticnt goddess, kindest Ceres, moved in bounty'across tbo land that 
war had desolated, hiding with vinu-lenf nnd corn-stalk the broad track of 
imn that had been left where (lerman fi‘Pt had inarched on Taris. Ah fair 
of face as in tlie days when she was (^uccti of Nations, France hid tin* 
fftters that the Teuton had cliisTicd on her wrists, nnd tlie vulture of eivil 
war that tore her bosom, bcueatii a rolie of grpeu and wruutlis of ilowcrs. 

It was one of the brlglitest dayn of early May, nnd Nature liad ntill tiu* 
freshness of spring, but was all glowing nnd fiushed with the npproaeli of 
summer { and the sky above was unclouded, and the enrtli all sunny and 
smiling. 

As this description does not end here, hut gooB on with the 
abiniiig shy, the iuHnite asuro, the mighty vault nnd thn empyrean 
of fancy, we might very reasouably have hoped that of the mouth 
of May, at all events, we had seen the lost, liut what i» May in 
France is May also in Knghind; and so in the next chapter wo 
have the dreamlike loveliness of the scenery provided by nature in 
Devonshire in that mouth describod at greater length thau we care 
for. From Devonshire we return to France, nnd the tiresumo 
month is not over yet. We have tho sunshine of one of the 
sweetest mornings ever horn to May lighting up a hospital with 
its golden glory, and shining on cattle grazing and labourers 
singing. In Paris, however, its brightness seemed to grow faint 
and tarnished, and to change its sweet sploudour for a sickly nnd 
lurid glare. Even with this description the author is not satisfied. 
He comes back nearly a hundred pages further on to worry the 
unfortunate month once more, jiust os a cat will return to worry a 
mouse. At last wo take leave of May, as " the stars paled steadily 
out of heaven, and the rising sun first lit up with a herald rodnoes 
tho sky of the cast, and then biirnod up rosplendently ah<jvu the 
horizon, nnd flung wide over Paris a rain of light." The reader, 
who is thankful for the very sniallest of mercies, is only too glad 
to find that by tho time it wc^me needful to describo the weather 
in WflBtdale it was on a fresh ninruing of early June. 8o pleased, 
indeed, is bo to have osca)>ed from May that he can almost forgive 
the sun for shining tenderly *, nay, he can very nearly command 
his temper when ho reads that where there wore rosea there fell 
tender on their lips tho kieses of June. 

It is not by any means to descriptions of nature that our author's 
big words are confined. On tho contrary, his style is, as it were, always 
on tho strut, and is n kind of crow' from first tt) last. The strut is 
most on tip-toe, the crow is at its shrillest iu those passages where 
one of the heroes keeps a diary. Dy tho way, this diary-keeping 
in our heroes and heroines is becoming a nuisance ns groat ns it is 
common. Tho practice has spread with great rapidity, and ought 
to be at once sternly checked. Jrlven a modern novelist has some¬ 
times a suspicion that his finest writing is all uuu.senso. When 
such is the case ho hopes to lighten himself of some share of tin' 
responsibility, nnd yet to retain all tlie credit should it, after all, 
turn out that bis suspicions were unfounded, by biiugiug a poet 
into bis story, and by making him now and then keep a diary. If 
what is written in it is a mere rhapsody, it can bo pleaded that it 
is, if incoherent, nevertheless in keening with the cliamctor. If, 
cn the contrary, it is inspii'cd, then the author justly puts himself 
forward os the sole source of the inspiration. In tho present ca-ie 
the very first sentence of the diary or journal threw us into a cold 
perspiration. It enmo quite early in the first volume, and we could 
not tell how much there was to follow. “ Something iu mo," 
records the poetical hero, “ seems to have snapt, some harp-string 
of the brain from which invisible lingers were wont, long ago, to 
draw subtle music." We pass on to the face of Iho seraph, Ciuiiius, 
and the glorious way in which, according to this young prig, she had 
shone on him when ho was a mere boy. By this time he was, if we 
remember rightly, about two-and-twenty. He writes an account 
of the first French lievolutiou, full of such passages as the 
following:— 

Not Fhosphor, but that Wormwood Slav, the light of whioli fills earth 
with bittornoss, was it tliut liuU risen in Mie iirinumout ; its rays wero not 
the promise of a doyspring of uiiivursul liheriy, but of night, a night lurid 
and terrible, when Kurniu> was shaken with tho tread of iirnucs, and there 
trampled upon Iut prostrate kings a figure of incarnate War, diademed 
witli au liniMB.'ial citiwn, and named of men Napoleon, 

He laments at one time that, instead of having won for 
himself a name in literature, he was but an usher in a school. 
He might su.'oly, as ho wrote such high-flown nonsense, have 
with much more mason rejoiced that he held in his own 
hand the rod which his back so well deserved. If^ he had 

known bis Boswell, ho might with advantage have called 
vJto mind the passage in which Johnson is describod assaying, 
This now is such stuff as I used to talk to luy mother, when I 
first be^n to think myself a clever fellow; and she ought to have 
whipt me for it." The usher's head-master, who is represented as 
a Bcbolar, ukes, by the way, the somewhat unusual construction of 
vae dvitate (ate). It scarcely seems more accurate than the 
author's French, of which ambitum ddnesure is a specimen. In one 
of his most high-fiown passages the pooticMil journal-keeper falls j 


into even a worse blunder. He writes how ** Mr, Thomas Qnj 
has sung to us with no little sweetness and pathos of cortain 
Berkshire careers that jolted and rambled along the way of life 
as heavily and uneven tlully as one of the village waggons alonjlf 
the London high-road." flow a career can jolt and rumble along 
a way wo did not stop to inquire, so pleased were we to find that 
Mr. Thomas Gray is allowed to have some merit, nnd is even 
kindly enough patted on the back by one of the modern school 
of poets. About Berkshire, nevertheless, we wore a good deal per¬ 
plexed. What had Gray to do with Berkshire, we oegan to ask 
of ourselves P Not hitting on up answer, we read on. We came 
to a sleepy inonotoue, and the peace of Morpheus, and at last we 
arrived at " the intrusion of tliat mendacious and altogether mis¬ 
placed hypothesis concerning the dust-choked lips of nuipeless and 
tuneless Miltons, the idly withered lives of Cromwells .... 
genius, tho nndovelo])ud genius of some never to be crowned king 
of men, clayed up in a Berkshire churchyard! ’’ The writer, it was 
clear, was ranting about the Ehgy in n Country Churchyard, and 
was iu the belief that Stoke Poges is in Berkshire. It is really 
too bad of him to fall into such a blunder iu geography, for it loads 
him into abusing Berkshire and her acred duliiess.” Now we 
cau assure him that, even in the flattest parts of that county, along 
the dustiest of hm* roads, there is no such stretch of dreariness as 
wo have encountered in his journal and iu the throe volumes of the 
novel of which he is the chief hero. As for the downs and 
heaths of Berkshire, they can take care of themselves. Their 
wild beauty needs no dvfenco against writers who, ill ns they 
treat cummuu-senbe, treat nature, if that were possible, almost 
worse. 


MIXOii X(jTICES. 

P KOFFiSSOR MAYGlt has expanded n nart of his introduction 
to tho Natuj’d Dconitn iiiio a hand nook of Ancient Philo¬ 
sophy (I). lie has, he tells us in his preface, been mainly moved to 
do BO % recollection.s of the days of nis own studentship, when ho 
had to ntlncli tho subject'with no better help than Schloierniacher, 
whom he could not uudeistand, nnd Lewes, who kept insisting that 
philosophy was all vanity and vexation of spirit. Works on tho 
history of philosophy have since appean^d which are neither 
unintelligible nor flippant, but “ they are too long, too full, too 
hard, too abstract, or too vague for a first sketch. What is 
wauled is somelliing to combine conciseness with accuracy and 
clearness, soinothiug which will he easy nnd interesting to readers 
of ordinary intelligence, and will leave no doubt in their minds as 
to the author's inenning." We are afraid that, when translated 
into plain words, this means cram, nnd people who do not approve 
of that form of education will not thank Professor Mayor for the 
lift he gives it. I'he object of setting students to study philosophy 
is as much to train them by tho struggle with diificultiea as to 
give kuowlodgo; and when half the ditliculiy is removed by neat 
summaries, the value of the study is proportionately diminisbed. 
The reader of oidinary intelligence who prefers many things to 
phiioso))hy will probably not trouble J^rofessor Mayor's book. The 
indiileuL student wko wants to be ready with au available stock of 
knowledge ngaiust ni'xt exaiiiinatiou day will find that it largely 
saves him the trouble of thiukiug. He will bo further grateful 
for tho service that it is rendereil in a pleasant readable style. He 
must be u very dull fellow if he cannot pick a bandy general 
knowledge of Aristotle (whatever that may be worth) out of the 
fifty pages rrofessor Mayor devotes to that pliilosopher. 

The anonymous author of the littlo treatise on The Papal 
Claimst(2)f introduced to tlie public by tho Bishop Suflragan of 
Bedloui, claims to treat his subject ‘’with care and candour,” and 
with a cuininendahlo desire to avoid “ oflbring what might bo ro- 
gavded ns insults to another communion or to its members." To 
all the praise which c.nn be given for courteous and temperate 
language the writer of The Ptipal Claims is fully entitled. But wo 
doubt wiiether much more is to be said iu praise of his book. He 
repeats the alrundy well-known arguments against what are rather 
vaguely termed the Pupal Claims with no orminality as to 
matter"nnd little skill in arvangoraent. llis book is primarily 
intended for persons wavering ns to whc'thor they shall or shaU 
not go over from the Church of England to the Church of Homo, 
but the form of Lis arguiueni is not very happy. Hu keeps on 
insisting that it is not enough for them to bolii the Church of 
Romo to be better than their own. They must bo sure it is all it 
claims to be. This may l)u very sound logic, but it does not strike 
us as the kind of argument likely to affect poriple iu the state of 
mental exaltation which precedes a conversion and a violent 
separation from tho associations of a lifetime. The style of tho 
book is very dry, and at times inaccurate. Tho printer is pro¬ 
bably partly responsible for the statement that the condition of 
the Roman Church at that particular time (/.e. the eighteenth 
century) was no lietler, nor, indeed, one might almost say, of any 
other Church," but the writer must have helped him. There aro 
many other sentences nearly as confused. The. Papal CUmns is tho 
kind of book which will only be road by those who lUready 
thoroughly agroo with the author. 

Lieutenant Robertson has put on the cover of his book a somo- 

(x) A Shtlch of Ancient Philo^apJiy, from Thakx to Gccro. By Joseph 
B.^yor, M.A. Ciunbriilgc: University Press. 1881. , 

(a) The Papal Claims, nmeidtired in the Light of Scripture and History. 
Londou ; Webs (iarduor, Darlou, St Co. 
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what too ambitious title. Three Campaigni m Afghametan (3) 
suggests a regular military history, or an attempt at one, but what 
he has written is accurately described in the more modest words of 
the title-page aa a brief record of impreMiona ” during parts of the 
late operations round or against Kurum, Kabul, and Kandahar. The 
writer had the misfortune to be told off for the tedious work of 
guarding the cotnmunications or bringing up supplies, while some 
of the most stirring events of the war in Afghanistan were being 
transacted, lie was loft behind during the first advance after the 
fight, such as it was, at the Peiwar Kotal, and be missed General 
Koberta’s march to Kabul after the murder of Gavagnari and his 
suite. But he saw the subsequent operations round Kabul and 
shared in the march to Kandahar. With all that he missed, 
enough came in his way to have made a much more interesting 
book than ho has written, lie has, wo should judge, been in 
much too great a burry to got his impressions printed and oil* his 
hands. As a natural consequence they want colour and indivi¬ 
duality. Perhaps, too, ho has not been sufficiently clear as to what 
sort of book ho intended to make, and has fallen to the ground 
between a purely critical military treatise and a narrative of per¬ 
sonal adventure. Jlis account of the most remarkable feat of war 
of all, the march to put right tlio state of aflairs at Kandahar after 
Maiwand—about which Lieutenant Kobiirtson has some very sen- 
siblo things to say—is so general in its descriptions, that any man 
with a lively imagination and the competent military reading 
could have given as good an account without having been there. 
What he has described would apply to any rapid march in a dry 
country. Making duo allowauco for what he has not done, Lieu¬ 
tenant Bobortson baa produced a fairly readable book, which 
impresses us as the work of a sensible man of more than ordinary 
l^cading and some faculty for writing, if Lieutenant Uobertsun 
ever has any mure ]iersonaI impressions of war to impart, we^hope 
ho will make them fuller, and will contrive to avoid the bese’tting 
sin of the writers of personal impressions”—^a vein of smali 
jocularity—more completely than he has done here. 

Mr. C^orniahs contribution to the series of “ Historical Bio¬ 
graphies (4) is just such on account of Oromweirs life as any man I 
of ordinary intelligence who chose to devote a little pains to it 
could compile out of Carlyle's “ Letters and Speeches,” with occa¬ 
sional help from Macaulay, Clarendon, and a few well-known 
memoirs, it is a readable narrative, which would bo useful to a 
boy at school who had no previous knowledge of the Protector’s 
life, but only as giving the facts in a convenient way. No credible 
account of what kind of man Cromwell was need bo looked for 
from Mr. CoriiUh. Mr. Carlyle's groat work has made it impos¬ 
sible for the author of this biography as for other people to accept 
any longer the “ hypocrite and fanatic ” theory; but it i.s plain that 
he finds it very hard to reconcile Cromwell’s actions with the pos¬ 
session of commoL honesty. “ lie," says Mr. OtirnLwb, “ is commonly 
described as a mixture of fanatic and hypocrite. If we say that he 
was a man of earnest religious convictiuus, and of deep and crafty 
^ policy, justified by self-deceit, we shall more truly express what is 
* % meant." Now,'apart from Mr. Cornish’s mistake in fact—for no 
. 4 (ijrit 6 r of any standing for the lost lialt'-ccntury has thought of 
, . daferibiug Cromwell as a mixture of fanatic and hypocrite—his 
sentences are a curious example of the perils which beset the 
* biographer who trios analysis of character without clear ideas ns to 
the meaning of words. 1 iis second sentence is a mere re-statement, 
in a slightly difierent form, of the silly description in the first. In 
another place, and in mure than one, Mr. Cornish insists that 
Cromwell, though doubtle.s3 an hooeet man, never could do things 
in a plain, straightforward way. This, to quote a writer much 
used by Mr. Cornish, “ may be credible to scrubby apprentices of 
tender years,'* but to us it seems very like a couu*adictiou in 
terms. Cromwell was not a pedant, dreaming about iddul States 
with his elbow on his desk, but a lender in a revolution who had no 
.choice but to work with the tools he found to his hand. To accuse 
him of being crafty and so forth because be did not choose to risk 
everything bv rushing at insurmountable obstacles, is like accusing 
a general of being a cheat because be prefers to attack his enemy 
by the fiauk instead of in front. Mr. Cornish indulges iu^ gleat 
deal of reflection on the perverseness of everybody who would not' 
keep the straight path. This shows an amiable frame of mind, 
but it is not too way to teach bop howto get an iiitolligeiit know¬ 
ledge of history. For the rest, Mr. Cornish s narrative is clear, his 
battles are well illustrated by maps and intelligible. We can par¬ 
ticularly recommend Lis account of Marston Moor as likely to pre¬ 
serve his readers from being misled by much nonsense ordinarily 
talked about it 

We have lately had occasion to notice some charming little 
reprints issued by Messrs. Pickering. AuotLer of the series is 
now before us (5). Of the author little or nothing is known, 
except that he was in holy orders. Mr. Ijoflie has gathered in u 
short preface prtibably all that can now bo i*ecovcred regarding 
him. Ilia ** liesoivcd Meditatiuuar*’ are full of the quaiiitness cha¬ 
racteristic of the age of Fuphues, yet his language is that of the 
best of his contemporarios, among whom may be reckoned some 
of tho gi'eatcst writers Fugland has produced.*! As a collection of 
religious thoughts, yt^t not wholly devotional, “ Spare Minutes" is 
worthy of its place amongjlie well-selected books o f this series. 


(3) Three Campwgm in AfyUantHtan. By C. ( 1 . Bobertson, Lieutenant 
Bill (The Bing's; Be^piusnt. kdmbiirgii: llavid Douglas. 1881. 



(q) The Spare hfinuiet; ur, Jie$oived Meditation* ond PremedUaied Ram- 
/ baton* qf Arthur Warwick, lirbt Printed in 2633, and Enlariied in the 

ibUowlng year. 


"Nothing it more common nowadaje than to hear of tha 
deraeracy of poetry, and tha Uttle i^predation beatowed 1^ the 
puDlic on the lucubrations of our modem bards. And the cry is, 
generally epeakiw, weU founded. That much of tha poetry which 
IS daily poured wm the preee creates little ejmii^y !• nothing 
very extraordinary, the apathy U traceable to a t«ry lample causa 
—the over-supply of an inferior article.’* With unia pro fo und 
observations Mr. iloes begins an essay on "Hood’s poems”(d), 
and we think it a groat pity that he did not pause over them to 
consider whether as much might not he latd about the writan of 
essays. There is, we can assure him, not only an over^npj^y, but n 
glut of inferior articles ofthatkind. However, as Mr. BoMuoaenred 
that already in fragmentary periodicale and newB|>apers they (hm 
essays, to wit) have given pleasure to not a few BeDslble and bon^ 
folk.” we must suppose that he knows his public. Perhaps the sensi^ 
and honest folk of Scotland who read f^mentaiy periodicals Bib 
to find there commonplaces about nothing in particnlar, flavoured 
with the innocent humour of the tea-table in the style of m 
average school essay. They will enjoy being told that Voltaire’s 
" character and principles as a moral being will ever meet the 
righteous coudomnatiou of all well-constituted minds ”; «nd when 
Mr. Hush informs them that La FuceUe was " producied ” about 
the time that its author was stopped by Friedrich's agents at 
Frankfort, they will not see that anything is wrong* 

In his "Introduction” Dr. Gatty gives an account of the origin 
of his key to the In Memoiiam (7), which places hie motive in 
writing it beyond criticism. Ue says:—"The following notes 
will testify that since my home was darkened by dealb, the poem 
has been a sublime resource and consolation.” His Key is meant 
to be a work of piety and gratitude, and as such is, as we have 
said, beyond criticism. Tho value of his work for others will, we 
imagine, be very small. His Ivey, apart from explanations of 
rofernnees made by tho poet, is little more than a prose paraphrase 
of the poem. 

Mr. John Noble has collected and republished the poems of 
Thomas Pringle 1^8), with the view of reviving an interast in them, 

I and of meeting tlie oft-exprossed desira of <Suutb African colonists 
for a collection of Pringle's "So’utli African Poems.” Whatever 
their popularity may be in South Africa, where the uncouth words 
of which they are full .arc familiar, we doubt whether their re- 
publication will produce any revival of interest in them in 
Kngland. They had their time of popularity when Pringle’s anti¬ 
slavery and other commonplaces, versified with more than average 
Rkill, were new. The commonplaces of the religious world are 
changed now, and it has new Pringles. By far the most interesting 
parts of the book are Mr. Noble’s " Memoir of Pringle” and the 
notes to the poems. Mr. Noble's story gives us a respect for tho 
nianly, upright character of the poet, and the notes contain much 
interesting matter about tho early days of our rule in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Tomlinson (9), who takes as his motto B^ranger's words, 

" Mon cccuT oat uii luih suspendu, Hit6t qu'on le touche il 
n 58 onnc," has published a small collection of poems which show 
that he has read a little of Mr. Swinburne, a little less of Mr. 
lioa8etti,aud can put commonplace into verse as well as many other 
hopeful young men. 

Miss Mathilda Blind (10) has fulfilled tho duty of lOl well- 
regulated young persons of literary ambition and published a 
collection of verse. The smaller ones are devoted, with a loyal 
regard for tradition, to subjects which arc all recognised as the 
proper commoupluces. The longest of all, which gives its name 
to tint book, is named ai'ter St. Oran, apparently the patron saint 
of minor pouts, for is it not written, " birth, earth on the mouth 
of Gmii, that he may blub no more.” 

Mivs—we tliittk weure safe in sayingiss—£.FairfhxDyniiie(l l> 
has produced a poem which, we are sorry to say, is a mistake. We 
are sorry, because tho book shows some power of writing medo- 
dious blauk verse; and among tlie characters of the poem one, the 
heroine’s, has considerable sweetness and dignity. But it was 
not the less a mistake to write it in blank verse, for essentially it 
is a ladies' novel, with the ordinary faults and the merits ox ite 
class. 


A prose idyl, which is what Miss Vere Iluntly calls her story 

(12), would appear to be the new name for a very old friend_the 

ordinary love story written by women who are utterly incapable 
of drawing the cluiracter of a man, and will try to describe society 
which they know nothing about. 

If anybody desires to know what our old acquaintance tho 
fashionablo novel looks like when it is transplanted to America, 
we can rocomniend him or her to read Tho Confensim* of a JFWtfo- 
lutis Qirl (13). Il bos not been improved by the process. 


ulnsgoMr: JnmcN Bailcfiose. i88z. - 

(7) A Key I0 TcHnyeoiCe ** in MemoriaihP By Alfred Gatty. D.U,^ 

LoiJiton: Dttvidlloguc. i88z. ^ 

(8) 4/tir in the Deurt and other South African Poem*, By Thomas 

1 nngle. Kdiu^d by John Noble. J^ondon : Lougmans Co. ?^ 

(9) Kirnt Fruite. Uy W. W, TuiiiiinMuu. Newcastle*upon-tyne. tfex. f 

(10) The Prophecy of 6L Oroa, uud fOkyr Poem. By M. Blind*. 
J-ondon: Newman & Co. 

-Wheenf; a Poem, By IS. Fairfax Byrnne. London: C. Kagan 
Paul & Co. j88t. 

(ta) A'lny u* Jifsn. A Prose Idyl, x v< 4 . By Veie Hantly. London t 
Komliigton A: Co. x88i. 

(13) The OmfmUme of a Frivotou* GIri Edited by fioK^t Grant; \ 
Loudon I 8 am])Hon Low Ik Co. i88x. \ 
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Mill Mary Oaumoxit's little ooUeotios of storiea for children (14) 
ii ae&iher b#tter nor wone than hundceda of aueh books. 

A new edition of the welt-known and popular Old Oscar (15), 
with illustiatioas by well-known artists, needs no recommendation 
now. 

Mr. Lloyd, who has Tisited Fontresina every season for eight 
years past, has spent his time in making a complete study of the 
country, and publishes the knowledge he has collected in a neat 
little volume liill of facts and well illastrated by maps (16). 

Dr. Alfred Wise has published an account of Divos Platz (17) 
from another point of view—^aa a health resort aud, as far as we 
can see, he has collected all the information invalids need in a 
'small space and a convenient form. 

Mr. A. Mayhaw has written one of those handbooks so common 

this season, and meant to prove that some one particular spot 
it England is an earthly paradise uf beauty, cheapness, and 
Healtb. His particular happy v^ley is Birchiugton-oii-Sea (18), 
Md we dare say it deserves the praise be gives it quite os much 
as other writers’ happy valleys do. 

Mr. S. Jennings, who, os Secretary to the South Indian Gold 
Mining Company and another similar undertaking, is au obviously 
impartial witness, has written to assure the public that the South- 
East Wynaad is full of gold, and will surely make the fortunes of 
everybody who has the intelligence to work it (19). llis hopeful 
view of the subject is presented to the public well printed, well 
illustrated, and bound in au equally appropriate and splendid gold 
cover. 

The ** Foreign Countries ” Series (20) falls into the same mistake 
as many of its fellow popular series, and gives the same amount 
of space to each of its subjects, without much regard to their 
relative importance. Though the last published, that on Franco 
is not large ^enough fur its subject; too mucli of it is taken up in 
mere talk about the country, aud useful information is sacriticed to 
that. , 

It is worthy of notice as a sign of the times that such a pro¬ 
duction as Mr. MacHe’s (/ries in a Q'isis (21) should reach a second 
editijOD, and that, too, in au enlarged form. 

The supply of handbooks to show mankind how to do every¬ 
thing that man can need to do is extraordinarily nbundiiut at this 
time. Two persons of the name of .Icrrold ('fom and Jane) 
have published a nicely got up work on Household Horti¬ 
culture (22). 

A plainer work, of greater uflefuliie«-s, is pubiialiod by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. (^23) 

The same lirm have also added another (0 the hundreds of books 
on cookery (24) which aru intended to teach what cannot possibly 
be learnt from a book. 

To this class of work bolougs Mr. S. 11 . Jeyes'a Guide to 
Studying for Classical !? 3 cboliir,shi])a " (25). 

Mr. Smith's Grammar (26) is u useful school book and a work of 
altogether higher character than these. 

liy llis translation of Hartman (27) Dr. Cassells lias rendered a 
service to others than inemburs of his own profession, llis well 
got-up and very readable book on Deaf-iniiiism is full of matter 
which would be interesting to anybody of oidinury curiosity. 

Farming, like other things, bus its host of teachers ready to 
show anybody for two sliilliugs or less bow to do what was for¬ 
merly thought to require a seven years' apprenticeship to learn. 
Mr. K. Wariiigton treats of the» ** Chemistry of the Farm” in tho 
usual Huudy Book form (28). 

Mr. IVout’s (29) treatise has all the appeaiancc of being a practical 
examination of tho subject by 11 man of jiraetieul exporicnco. 


(14) Utirlf Anlom/'n ^^’otv-hnoh. lie Mhj v C'i.mnont. London : 
F. V. Wliito A Co. i88r. 

(15) Oid Osrnr. r»y H. (». Ibid, lllusliated. London: “Ihnu* 
Wolds’* Puhlihiiing (Ulioe. 

(16) Thtt J^hytiotjrophtf of ihc Uppvr l\ninidine. Jiy Francis I.l»»\d. 
lioudun: Kdwsird Maiiiord. iHtii. 

(17) Dttvon PlatSf (t«r/ thf of ilojh AUilude on l^hthiitis. I’.y 

AJirwl Wine, M.D. London : J.‘& A. Clunchill. liidi. 

(iB) 2 JMiitu/ton-nn-Sou, nnd H» JJiin^iilnira. Jlj* Athol JI;mIic\v. 
London: li.'I'.'liuttil'ord. 

(*9) *Vy 1"*'^ ”• iryiKiod. ]}y Snniinl 

loiimiigs. K.L.S., l'’.U.C.S. London: Chnpni.ui & JJull (Limited). LiSi. 

(fto) Forriya Counting and JiiitlgJi CotonnA — Frnttr<\ lly ihi* Autliol 
■of“Madeinoi.''elle Mon.'’ London; Jjiw & Co,. ilC-Ji. 

(ai) Cries ill a Crisig, iJy U. A. Mmlio. boioud Kdiiion. London: 
IDdwiird Stanford. iCUr. 

(aa) Jionsrhold IJorlicidturc. Hy Tom liiiJ Jane Jerrold. London: 
'Chatto &. Wimlus. 

(23) Jiitchen and FIowvv Gardvinuy. Loudon : Ward, Lock, Co. 

(24) Thf Cookery Jngtrm tor, ^ c. Jiondon : N\ aid, Lock, & Co. 

/' (25) Oxford Study (Suideg .— h’ntianre Ctussiiud Sctto(ari,/iijni. 

'' ^(a6) The Jiudimenig of Emjligh Grummu' aud Comjumhon, Dy J. 
/'Haniblin Sniitli, M.A. Uiviugions. x8S.i. 

(27) DeafUiUtim and t/ir idiivation of Jhitf-Mutn. lly Dr. A. Ilartinnn. 
Translated by Dr. J. F. CuBsolis. Lundoii: iiuillierc, Tiuduii, & Cox. 
^f88r. 

^ (a8) The Handy Bmk of the Farm Serirg—The Chemigtry oj the Farm, 
iBy R. Waringlon. Wradbiiry, Agnew, & Co. London. 

(ao) PiqfiUihle Clay rarmiag under a Just Sygtm of Tenumt Might. By 
JekaFroHU London: Udwaidtiumford. iBiTi. 
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noufi’S GREAT WORKS, “CURIST LEAVING the 

PKAJTOItlIJM." “ CHRIST ENTEIIIMG JEttUHAX.EM.*' and " M08E8 BEFORE 
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Q'iTGEORGKS HOSPITAL MEDicAL SCHOOL, Hyde 

Lv Park Corner, W. 

'I'lie WINTER SESSION will rominenrc on Monrlay. Ortoher 3. with sa INTRODUC- 
TtillY AUDKKSH hy Mr.J. WAUKINOTON llAWAUD.et4 r.K. 

Tlic Williiun Hriiwu 1100 uni 140 Exhibitions are ciixn to all I’eriietual Stndrnbi. 

Till- Two Itrerki-nliury Prises «f jao each, Hir Cbulcs Clarke's Prise, tho Thnmiieon Medal, 
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tioii la-twvuii (Jiic and Three I* tl., or by letter nddrvwcd lu the DkaN at the Uosi dtol. 

w KSTblHOTEU "school, S.W. 

« * The KKhSlON coininvuccs October 3. INTllUDUCTUllX ADDRESU by Mr. 
IIOND, etKl'.M. 

J-.iiiruiiL-v ^i-holanhlps value £60 and £40 on cxaininatiun. Hubjec^: Latin (Llvy.Book * 
11.): 1 jciu'b urticrniiiii, Mnthcniulics,Chcniiitry, uiid EjciaTinirntnl 1^'sics; on Henteinber ^ 
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of tint nnd hOfuiid years. No extras except parts for dissectlun. Siawial fees for Partial autk 
Dental Stiideiit!i. 

4 1‘ihM i iur I'lelliii. Kcl. M B. Examlnaliuu of the London University coinmcnco lu January. 

1 or I'rosprctui and particulars apply to .^ 

*_^__ W. 11. A1.LCIT1N. Dean. 

^TJ^llOSPlTAL.—The MiCDICAL SESSION commencea 

VA on Moiidiii. Oi'tfdier ;i. 

The TToiipilul now contains C.^ Bed*.and luciiidts Wnrds fur Obstetric. Ojilitholmlc,and other 
htac'iil l>>tiiirliiieiitii. 

The Alnv niii oi <Viiiitnmy, rutliolory. and Cumpariitive Anutrimy cnnlaiii* 11,000 sprelmeils. 
I.MMi (liiiu me- iiiid diiitframs, a iiiiiiiiie euilcctioii ul imatuuiical iiinilelii, and a scries ufdOO 
intiih I-ul kkiii tlibiiiiii.-. 

A|>)MiiiirinciiH '('III- Ilnuiie .‘iiir'rrnns uiid IlmiRe Pliysielan*. the Dhstetrle Ilesidents. 
('Iniliiil V.si.liinli-, mill Uif.i'eiN me M-lccti-il iiuin the Student-Mi-rontinir In nicrlt, and with- 
- lire nJmi ll InriL'c iiiiinUr nf juniur itp|iuinli»ciiu, every port of Um) 

. rinssiiai. Mathematics, and 

CliLiniftry, Physics, Botany, anil 

'pii'/c». Ac, - Six Srliolnr.hipM.vnij-Inp 111 vulne from £10 to £60 each, for general proflcieney 
III iniilicul htiiili.tln .1i>sc|ii| lluure ITizii, the TrriUiiiri-r's Guld Midal In Medicine, the 
'I'icii'iiki'h (iii.d .llidil 111 Snrui'iv, the (iiiriiev llunre l*ri/.e ul £'.'6 tuT Cluneal Study,tho 
nciiiie)' l'i!/c I'l .Ml i.iinnen» tm I’lithn' i/y. the SiindN t'nx tielinlarBlilp of £I6 licronuum tor 
three >i'-ii> Mr I'liv i'iiil<>ey. the Miclmcl I Inin* Prl/ie of £10 tor .\nttluiiiy. 

J iir'iiiMhi 1 iiiioriniitioii apply In the ItK.AN, Guy's Hospital, Lniiduii, S.E. 

_ Julfivil. _ ____ 

/I UY’S" HOSPITAL MEDICAL “SOIIOOL.— 

OPl'IN S('Hi>l.Alls<llll’S.—.V Si‘hiilar-Iii|i, Ilf the vnliir Ilf PJ,^Guineas, win he olfcred 
tor oKn i'<>in|ieiii]iiii on Mmiilio, Si iitemliei n. hiilijeel!. of F.xaiiiiiiiilioii: (.'lassioa, Matho- 
iiiiiln -. and MinIi'iii J,iiti|;iniKe-. A Sci oini Si hglursliln, alsti <>l the value of 186 Guiucos.wlll 
he olIeiLd lorn|ien i‘nin|M ihinii oil tlie buiiii- iIuv- Nulueit* ol Exaiiilnatinn i luoiicoulc Che- 
iiiistrt, 1'hyi.ies, lloiiuiy, and iKuolo(;y,...i:or lurUier particulais apidy hi the DkaN, Guy's 

lli»pilal, ti.U, ^ _ _ 

is^iTlsi i( KSIOTAL'medical Padding- 

LJ tun \v. (>|ienmz III WINTFR Sl>Sl(IS. Dctnber 3, laal. Introductory Address by 
C. r r lEI.D, Km|. r.iiiiimi-i. ni hniarchiiis vuryiug lu value ironi £i6u to ilOU.^Forfurther 
imitu-iilurs and cundiiioii- apply to the Dh.vx. 

___A. H. ailEPnE HD, M.D. 

OT, itAllY'S 1 U'SP(TAL MEDIOAL SCHOOL, Pnddinir’ 

Um.W. -OI'KS .nU EXIUlimilKS 1. MATI'BAI. HCIENCE. 

- The Eviiniliiiitiiiu* lor 16*1 Will he held on Monday, (><'l(dH-r:i, and following days. Coiidi- 
dnu-iian. n i)iu--ted to eull ujuin the Dkav, iit 17 Grout Cumlwrlaiid Place. Hyde Park,on UiS 
inuniliii! of n.iUin|iiv, t>i-iol'«.r 1, )h tween tliu liours of Eleven and One, iind to bring with tlieni 
the uceessary t.'vrtihentes.-l'or lurlher particulars apply to tlie Kkuiutuaii, at ibc Hospital { 
or to 

__A. B. SlI EIMTER D. M.D.. Hean qf the School. 

riMIE MASON SOIEaXCE COLLEGE, BIKAUNGHAM. 
X SESSION 1881-82. 

1. PUPARTMENP GF HCIKNUK AND ARTS. 

The SESSION will eomiin-iiee on Mnndav.Octolier 3.1681. 

bludsuts uudoi bixleeii yi u < of age will lie ruiulred to pass a FNllnUnary ExsmInattoB. 

ir. EVENING GI.ASgJiS. 

These will commeni*« on Wcdiicmlny, October 6, issi. 

The Calendar of the en«iiin!{ Ses*li‘ii. rontaiiiing full inihrmation os to the aim and nliiccts of 
thu College iiiiil the eniirsi. o. lo-ti'iietiuii, is ttuw reoily, and may be nhtolucd troiu the 
PubJIslters, Messrs. ColtM&Ji ililiTilJ ux, Birmiiijhain and Manchnder, price is. 

GEORGE U. MOBLEY, .Sterelarp. 


lln-pil.il piiietiee 'icing ■ysleiniiticully einphoed fur iiistruilion 
i.iiliiiiKc .-'I'holiiihhipN.-lljxii Selii>liir*lii|j Ilf 18'. (iiiiiicini in 
Modem Liiii^-uu,.'ts. Oik-ii bcliolaihhip ol 18.'i Guineas in Clii.ii 
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T ee LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Mile-epd.K.- Tho 8ERSTO?fJ»«l'HS will Comoiriwc on 8»turd«y.October I, IMl. FOUR 
JBNTHARCi: bOHOLARrtnirH. velue xoo, MK £», mid M. will ho oUlMred for eompotltlou 

•I the ml of Mepteinlifir t« new HiudfiiU. _ Eiitrliw*— »—ft'—•« »«■« 


CbiM and llCMpilal I'roetice, IM Oulneiw in ono pnyineut, or iqo Uulnewin threo iwUln 
All Jtwiaent and otlwr IlM|Atal Apiwlntmenta are ftwe. The Realdent Appotntmento o. 
of Five HoDM'Plurelolaneire, ^'oiir llnqM-8ui««onnlea. and One Aeonnchenrehlp i Tero 
Di^n and Two Maternity I'upll* aijo wide in tho HomluT. fpMlal entrlee nuyrbc mi^e 
An- Mcdieal and Suralcal practice. The I<ciiidon Iloapltal u now In diroot uumntunieaUcm bjr 
l-all and tram with all porta of the Mctropolla. 


MUNRO NCOTT, Wardem. 


■ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

J- w • Fur the Science and Practice of Aitricuiture. 

For Intending Land Owncra and Occupiera, Land Affcnta, Surveyora, Colonlata, he. 

.. . t. --..V . — .-. .,ulhi)0 Amu. 


L'hiurman 

For PruaiMlua 
the PttiMoirai.. 


itlfCimimUUe ip iriincuwmeiit^The Ui|rht lion, the £arl nl DUCIE. 
urColloffc and Fariu,Llat of Heholarahlpa, l*rleea, Diplomaa, Ao., apply to 


XJYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES. 116 Gloucester 

AX Terrace, Hyde Park. 

The J1TN10H I'ERM hegina September 16. 

The SKNIOK TERM, Nuvemlier 1. 

Preapectuaea. containing Tcrma, Nomea of Profeiaon, Ac., may bo had on application to 
^ Laiiv lUai iiMfiT ..... 

the Misses A. Sc R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 

X itoYS wlU BE-OPEN Tucariay, Scptemlier S7. at Gb Kvnalngton Qardeua S<iuare. Hyde 
l'ark,\V. . . .... 

B’DUCATIONAl. IIOMEfot tho DAUGIITEKS of GENTLE- 

MEN.-TIIE UJIAKOK. Knilcnlrli, BONN-OH-THK-RIIINE. <lmii«njNuinlm 
of PupiialliiilU'd tel Twelve. Ui;liiicd Engllah home. Jtcaldcnt North Ofrinnii and Pariaian 
Ouvcrncaaca. Illah-cluaa Moshtn fur aci'oiuplialuncnta. Uiicxcepttuuakle referviicea—Apply 
aa above, to tlic lilrcolreaa, Mra. IJHKtf KKtt._ _ 


TV/flSS GALE, Certificated Student of Girtou Oollepe 

"J- (Mathematical Iloiioiira), rerclvea llcaldcnt and Non-reahlcnl PUPILS to EDUCATE 
thpruuglil3’. Preparation iur Univenity, TiOCfll, and Jlluhcr Local ExatnJuaUuua. NEXT 
TEH m iMigIna Thurad ay. Septembe r la. -d Co mpton Tcrrafc, Rrlghtun. _ 

TSLE 'of'WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, APLEY 

X (near HYDE). 

The WINTER TERM will ooiniiicnro on Friday, September IB. 

Full partlculum tnim the Rev. Caiton TEESDALE, Head. Mnater i or the SKihiRTAav, The 
Cottage, .Melville Stnad, Jiydo. 


•W 0 Jl T II 1 N G COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 

< /Vinripnl Mr. W. E. LLOYD TKEVDR. 

Viee-Trindpal-.iir. kliEDEltIC LoWF, H.A., Graduate in Ilononra, St. Joha'a 
Cidlrge. CttiiilirlthfO. t* 

nOY.S prepared for Piihlie .Sc lioolii. tlir l5iilvc*j»itic«, the Civil and Military Examinntlona. 
Llatdi recent aiioc.-i-(itiv4 mid Proaperliiv furwoidcd on applicutum. The TIllUD TERM will 
cumnienec on 'I'uchday, .Septeiiilier 13. 

D ~0 E B ” CO L L E G 

NEXT TEHM will enmmenco on September 14. nonnl. xtOi hoiiao tent, 6 Giiliivas. 
Tnitlon I'ruiii IJ to IH (liiliieuK. Apply to llie Ucv. W. M A., llLud-Maater. or 

M'Oi.i .A fcTox E >oHKKit. Enu. , Hono rary Sceictary._ 

K I G jr'T~6 N ’ C O L L E G “k 

7ViiBipal-H«v. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A.. Queen’a College. Oxford. 
Vict-‘t‘rnu-ii>fit—Hvv. J. NEWTON, M.A. St. Jolin'a College, Cambridge. 

Tlie NEX'i' TERM will cuuimenco on Tiicadny, Bcptcmljcr 10. 
__F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., fyminry. 
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QOMERSETSlllRE COLLEGE, Rath.—The CHRISTMAS 

^ TKltM commcDCCB Saturday, Septemlier 17. 

lliianlera are iccolvcd by tiic Ifeail-Moater. 


S ANDREW’S COLLEGE, CIIARDSTOOK, Dorset, 

* KE-OPENS Hcptemiicr IB. Preparation for Univcraitica and Publiu Schoola. Mode¬ 
rate and liiclualvo feca.,. Apply to SKt itiiTAiiY. _ _ 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFOUD-ON-AVON.— 

^ The Warden, illCIIARD CUUllY, M.A., la nMf.lrited by Seven Itcaident Gradiinin 
Maetcm. two being a|ieelnll} lor Modern LuiienaRrs Speeiid prepuruUoii for the UnivciHllieK, 
Army, uud all ciiiii|N>tilJve Exanilutttiuiw. Exhibition to the llnlverHltieii of xiut per niiiiuiii 
Junior Iteimrtmtvit lor Young Itoya. Large Playing l''Jcldii,Gyiiiitniiiuiii, At. ToitiiaBu 
and 00Guiiieiia.-..Apply to ttio Waudkn^_ 

U()UTH”'ld:NSINflTON niEPARAfOKY SOTIOOT^ 

^ V> Hereford Siinnre. (llouecRter Hoad. S.W....TIie SO.VS of NoULEMEN nnd GEN¬ 
TLEMEN me thiiriiuKhly pri'imred for Eton and other Vuhhe hooN. Ciiulnl nidii irinul 
attention. Siaeiia i arc of young IIovh Jiut leaving huiiiv. ExporicncLd Go\ernca» for young 
P.upila. ITcinl-Maah r- A. S. U. SCt Vjgf. " _____ __ 

IVTILITARY and fJlVlL SERVICI-: E.V.VMINATIONS.— 

A.t_L There la a Department In coniiexioii with ULAIIl lAlDGE M’llDOL, T'dLMONT 
STATION. StlrliiigRhlre, for prcparailnn tor the ahnvo Exumlnuliutii. Ilononih gidned ilurim;; 
the paat veur. Tliiee ApiKiliitiiieiiU to WiNilwieh Aeiirleiiit. ^el^Iltll Pliiei. lot Indiun Civil 
^ervlct■, arc ac.- Full paitlci 


ll paitlculara on iipplleatioii to tlic IIbaii-Mastru. 


thorough private TUITION is oHoivd, in a lartro 

^ Country UiJiiacttn a few GENTLE.MEN'S .SONS (over Fifteen) who require extra eure 
For refercncea and terma, nddrcka M.A. Oxoii, Mill ilnnk Ihiuic, near Malvern. 

TRMYrSANH)lIURST^WOOLWIOIT 7 ^^^ OOMPJii- 

TJTIVK. (TVTL SEP.VIOE.-Miwsra. ASKTN will lie happy ta forward fgmtlm 
PKO.SPECTUSES of SiieeeHalul TUTORS. Hcleieiice kindly allowed to chaplulu-Geuerul 
to the Forcea.—Addn-aa, tu Sqekvlilu Street. W. 


T?EV. J. S. ST. JOHN prepares I^OUU PUPILS, aged from 

Seven til Fourteen, for tho I'liblle Sehrinla.Ae. Jliglioat referencoe. Tcrma inuiernle. 
A V ncaiiry. < ■Addrc.<*ia, Grlttletun Rectory, Chippeiiliam. 

T^HHiNSr'^S\\HTZERTATrD.-EDlI(^^^ TNSTmf- 

X TION for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, nt Geneva. E'ltnhllaJmd The Principal, Dr. 

VO(f El., iNMiifT In Town, will take l*lil*11,.S hnek forth iil next Term. 

teiiiber K^^ntorination gueii hy A.J’. I^miukskx, 37 Momiiigtuii Cn'ieent, I,oiidon. N.W. 

■^OBTtl i,6NDON 0 df,I.E 0 IAfR SCll 00 iriWr’’GlBLs! 

Sandnil Road, Camden Road, K.W. The NEXT TERM will cummeiice on Thnra- 
dny, September lA, 1 hh|. 

preparatory SCHOOL.—The Rov. .EDMUND FOWLE, 

Author of n very siniCf^srul bopIm of Latin and Greuk Ecltool lluoka, recoivea 
THIETY.THRKB ROYS, under tho ugo of Fifteen, to preimro for tho rublio 
Schoola,—Aildrefui, Anicghury llouao, Pn(jo iJciith, Blcklfy, Ivimt. 

"MATRIOULATlON'nf 'tl^UNIVKIl.SlTYlFj 7 m)ON, 

^ CLASS In all the aiihjeeta of tliia F.Attmiimtlnn will U* helil at 
*?," rninineiieing Mondny.«telober lO. Tlie Cliia* Li not eonflned to StudeiiU 

of the Huapital. >ov pmtlcu lnrB appl y to the Dka\, Gny'i, ll'Mpltal. London, S E. 

FOLKESTONE. . 7 ^'M.A.(jiOT~ 


preparatory school for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

r f r, ■■ Thirt'^n yeara of ago.—Addrcia, Oreeu Hail, llotpcr, Derby aliire. The 

NEXT TERM comm enecii Se pti nibc r 81_. 

T.ADY B, wishes to recommend very highly a SCHOOL on 

XJ tlw South Coaat, whore her aim hoa linen educated tor aeveral yenra. 'The nhieatlon 
glren la thoroughly good, mid the ihmieatie nrmngcmetibi nro gxcnilent. Tlie Mend .tfiwter la 
an OxtonI M. A., and a Clcrgyman.-Addrcaa, Lau\ JJ., caro of Mr. F. Qulding, Rookaiillci, 


pBKPABATOBY SOHOO L, ^L Biigl«y Bhee, LASQU^# 

Ur. W. E. W. OOLLIUfi. late Soholor of Jeeus Oellege, Oxford, tad for some ttae 
Oompoeltlon Uaater at Klohoiond fiotacMl, TorkShlte, Snd IGr. LBONABD 
KBYSB&. for four yean Aaiiiatoiit.UMter at Che Bev. J. W. Hawbcay’i, Udla 
Houie, Slough, receive BOYS between the ogee of Blgbt Md Fourteen, to prepue 
for entrauoe on Mte Olaealoel or Modern side of tbo Pnbllo flohoo i e^ or tor the Bojal 
Navy. 

BOYS ore alto evpeolally prepond for Junior Bofaolanhipa at any of the Pabllo 
Bchoolt). 

Langley Place i« a few nilnutei' walk from Langley Station, on the O. W,S.; !• 
four mileg from Windiior and two and a half mllea from Slough. It standi oa 
gravel soil, above the level of the Thames. The lanitaxy aRangeuents are* 
excellent. 

Ueferenoes and full partlonlars will he given on appUoatlon at the above Address. 

pOMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—BOYS eanfii^ 

Itrepared.—Canhelton Homs. Suirey. * 

TAAVOS.— Mi. j. W, LOMiTM.A., late FeUow at Trinfty 

X./ College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler ls7&), !■ dedroua of taking a limited number of 
PUPILS tel prcjNire liirKntranop at tho UnlverMtlm, Entranoe Matnematfaial Bi^la^lpM. 
uruthvrFxamliiatliiiia. Tvnna for the Winter Beuon (Ineluding board). XIM,—For further 
yigrllcul ara. addreaa Davoe, PUrfll, Swl teeriaud . 

tuition at ST. LEONABDS-ON-SEA.—A Mamad 

.L CI.RanrMAN (H.A. Oxm\ .lllmit temlly. hu —lia fW FUPIUI to nmn tor 
or Unlvonltlca. All funner Puiifla have pawed ■ucoewhilly. Only Threo- 
ifortable hiJine a ,lew mliiutee^ flroin the Sea. lllgheet retoiwen.—Addrue, 


CLERGYMAN 
Publle Schoola < '* 

received. ComI.. . _ -- 

Jtev. It. ffoWAUU, 7 Cuurch Rood, St. Leonard'a-on-Sca. 


T 4 E.\D.MA 8 TEK for tho GROOEBS’ COMPANY’S MIDDLE 

xa. ci.Ae. ACHOOL, nACKNKY IK>WHH.-I,oUn> I, hnebi (Iran thrt (lie S<to>:I.I 
the (rrooera' Company will, iu Novendior next, iwooeed to the appolntmcttt of a HBAlJ- 
M ASTER of their Middle Claaa Day School at Hockney Downi. built to oeoommodato from 
AdUteiSUU Boya (the uieacnt iiumlier of Boya in the Semiol la 334). Fixed atlpend, X160 per 
aiiiium. Canttathin toe,^ . a 

The new llead-Maaler 


........... .. - - appointed 

aulycct t«i llic pruvlaiona of it Sehvinu of tlw Endowed Sehoula Cummiaalonsra. lie ncod notbo 
III Holy Gnlera, but miiat nut accent or hold any heneftee liavlne the cure of eonIa.or any oWce- 
nr uinploynicut whirli. In the opinion of the Court, may lulerlero with Uw proper performouco 
of ilia dultea oa IleOil'Moater. 

Further partieulam may be obtained upon application to the CnaitK of tho Qroeen' Corn- 
pan) , irrovera’ Hall, Poultry, 1 ■ " *' 

noiZiSiE’ 

NEW 


', Loudon, E.C. 


and GEAMMAK 80 H 00 L, ADOKLAND, 

DEW ZKAI.AKO_A nGAI>-MAS'rKJI ll REQmiieDfnr (III. InidhiHoii. Urmuto 

how erodiiatcd In JlonouraaC one of the leading Univvraltiea In the United Kingdom, and 
hud exiKsrleiioe and auceeaa aa a Maater In aome Important Public School. The aalSVy .will 
tie X7ri0 |icr atinuiii, without lioiiae allowance, but witli a Capitation Fee of 10a. for Svery 
Pupil paying achool fuea. XIM will be allowed for paaaoge inonev to the Colony. 

'I'liv forinwliig gviitlemim have roiiaentcil to iwt aa a Cuiiiniiaairnt for tbo ueloctlon of tho 
Maater i Profoaaor Btaekle, of Kiliiibiin;li; Profoaaor Jowelt, of Oxford i Arthur jU^dgwlok, 
Eiq , of Oxford I and the itev. J. M. Wilaon, ClifUni Cnilcgii. Intending raiidiltetea cut 
obtain of the iinderaignod appliR-\llon forma and printed alateiiiuit giving inrther p.trtlculam 
ua to the M'linol, aud couditluua of tho appointment, tec. All aiipllcatloiia miial bo made on 
the (orma, and be sent In on or before September 30 to wai.tku KKSNAWAY. Few 
Zealand Gove rnment O lHce, 7 WeMlniinater ChainliorH, Loiidoii, K.W. ^ ^ 

■VriRGINIA. U.S.A.—A GENTLEMANlMarried), living in 

* Virginia, nnd farming an Eatnto ol MM) aCTea. would he glnd to henv of One or Two 
VOITNG GENTLEMEN to live with him, to wluiin he cun otfer all the cninfurte nr an 
Kngliah homo, tucciher with the advniitngca of lG0)iiiii'( KbN'k nnd Tllltigr Fanning in nil lla 
bi'iiitchca. Stabling and frvd (or hnrar niau If rc<iulivd. Tin* climate la pnrtirularly healthy- 
hlmoting and Fiahlngto Ik* had in tho neighboiirimud. Itcl'crciifca, winch muat lie of (lu* viiry 
lM‘8l, given and ruiiuirod—For intormatlou oa to tcrina, tee., apply to SI'KVUKn Mo()nK,ICaii.r 
Ruriic, Cluiiiiiel. *> 


UEORETARYSHIP.—A GRADUATI 5 of OXFORD, BamBter, 

^ n).l* S3, aceka eiiKiigemcnt na PRIVATE or ASSISTANT SEriUiTARY, or other em¬ 


it Court, Fleet Strwl. E.<!. 


H am l*ste a i>. — souti i hill pa uk < \ ardknh, 

within live tiilniiteaurilumpHtead Heath Station, N. iKimloii.—TO IlF. LF.T, uDoublc- 
fronteil HOUSE, cuiitiiining foiirUvn rooiiia, alao buth-rnnni, with n conataiit aiipply of hot 
and riihl water. Reception niid Rod IlouniH moatoonvenlently arranged Doini-atic nfllcea 
on grouTid iKxir i gimil garden at tlic rear. The lioiiso la in tinnuiigli repair, moat plenaantly 
■Itnnted, and la nt jireaeiil in the uccupiiliun nf the Owner—For parllenlura apply to 
Mr, Iidi.M IluiiriG Agent, IIS ITuveratoik IJill, uiid iMi (dimvii Vletoria Street, E C. 


T:>E(JEiVT\S PARK ROAD.—TO BE LET, on IJOASE. or 

-to ^ the Li-«nc 111 Im* Sdlil, (III mrrdenitu tcriris, n arnii-detii(‘hiul IIF.SIDKNCE. in cvcnllmt 
conililioii, roiitiiliiiiig three hir!.'e Sluliig-miiiiiv, lliciikluxt-rooin, enpltiil Rnaerneiit. Hot and 
ciilil iiti r in till' top (It the liiiiiae, iiinl gua thniiivhoiil. Uiu‘k ciiliuncc Iruni garden, ('hue tt> 
St. Maik’H riiurcli iind^ /iMilogicul Gardena. Seven^nilniilca trom Chalk Furiii Htatinn for 

rInV.'l 


HOTELS. 

i:ilUG]lTON.-BEDFORD HOTEL,—Facing Sea and 

^ Eanlanarlc, Near the Wcat Pi«r. Central and (pilet. Lone natahliohed. Sultea of 
llnonia. SpaciouaCoirec-rontn for Lndicaand Ucnlleinon. Sea- Water .Service In tli« Ifulol. 
_ ___BI’LV.rN. BU LL. Manmrr. 

^rOTL.AND BAY, I.sle of Wi^rht, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 

“to- BAV ilO'I'EI,. Miignitieent ica viewa. Comfort, with iriiNlerate chargea, nilllard- 
ronni nnd teiinn luwn. ISruciii!; nlr. Exci lioiil aanda nnd pruinenade pier, (^khI an«*horago 
Im jiK-litH .spi.cinl tifiiii nnd Iirint aervlcc, Friday, s lu i* M.. Returning Monday. 7 k.u7~. 
Appl.v to Miaa I I,KM 1 SI,. Mnimgcrcaa ilati* of tho Laughaiii Hotel). 


T Ll*Jt..\COMBJ'j IlOJ EL.—On tho verpre of tho Atlantic, m 

to ita own Qrounda ol Five Acrri. with Tennia l.nwii Contalna SW) Rnoma, nnd la •** 
nuah l of lanitey i xeclii riec " Oim of the lavgeal Swimming Batlia In England i nhoi Privato 
Sca-wafer Batha.. -Every iiilonnutlon of Mamaokb. 


LOSS OF SIGHT. 

A T least ono-fourth of those sufTorinfi: from Blindness can trace 

■toA. iheir eiihiinliv' '• “ 

al/rht. Mr 
H|icclBel(‘a 

hquare. iKiinhiii, Imhh Tt n tlu Fimr (Katnrilava ond HnniUya excepted).' Iftr JuUiTa Iteii^reL 
Muiiclicflcr >>)iiuic. W , wniea; “ I have tried the principal optlehnia In London without 
aucecBi, bill >i<iii ‘.iH'i'iftLifi unit me odmlrnblv . the rlearnaaa of your glaawa oa emnuared 
With ollii ra I'l II !i,ij am lui.iiig." Mr, LXT uanl’R'h painplilet on “ H|i«ciaclM i tlwlr Uao and 
Abuse I'KMit iri'i* ii) iHrti) imiitalna vnlualilu Huggeatloiia to auffen-n from dehiotivc vlalon. 
t'lgi tiler wlih liiiiiilM'da lit teatiinonlula from eminent mnlical men, the lilnrgy, tec,, all of Whom 
tcalily t<i the lieiii'tit iliry have derived from the auicntlflo adAiitlon of Mr. Lacuanqb'U 
liiipniwil .spe( ttt.'a-. CiiiiHultation free. 



ORIGINAL DBSiaNB. 

HINDLEY’S 

FAST COLOUBB. 
From Od. por yard. 

CHINTZES. 

Pattonui sent and Bstimntfs given. 

C, HINDIiBY it SONS, 

_ 

200 TO 2M -W4’ OXFORD 8TRRBT, W.' 
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dmm of taking part in conflict. It ia not impossible 
that the menacet|f a Turkish expedition would enable the 
'/ Kuedit£ to diabSIb# the mutinous regiments. 

It is not surprising that some French journalists seise 
the opportunity of exciting popular jealousy agamat 
Kngland. Somo of them insinuate that the policy which, 
was ttoror disavowed by Baron de Kimq had really boert'^ 

E nrsued, not by a French functionary, but by his crafty 
Inglish colleagues. It is, according to the miscliicfr 
rahkers, remarkable that the French Controller should 
have left Egypt, and that the revolt should immediately 
hai^e broken out on his departure. It is accordingly sug¬ 
gested that it would bo desirable to despatch somo French 
iron-clad ships to Alexandria, and to protest against the 
employment of Turkish troops to suppress the insurroc- 
tion. It is unnecessary to inquire whether ill-informed 
writers share the suspicious which they express. If tho 
test of cni bfmOf or of the party which profits by tho trans¬ 
action, is applied to tho mutiny, tho English Ciovernmont 
must be acquitted of any interest in a most tronblesomo 
occurrence. The singularly artificial arrangement which 
has now lasted in Egypt for a considerable time was 
chiefly objectionable becanso it was liable to disturbance. 
Whatever opinion English politicians may have formed of 
the stability of the joint French and English administra¬ 
tion, they have been unauimous in deciding to prolong it 
as long as circumstances may allow. It is doubtful 
whether it would havo been prudent tivo or six years ago 
tQ^cept rtio advice which is supposed to havo been tendered 
to Lord Bkaoonsfi kij)’s Government by Prince Bism auck. At 
that time the French Government would perhaps not have 
opposed the establishment in Egypt of an English protec¬ 
torate ; bat M. Thiers always intimated tho repugnance with 
which his countrymen would have regarded an apparent 
attempt to profit by their temporary weakness. The con¬ 
sequence of tho delorcnco shown by the English Govern¬ 
ment to French susceptibility was tho complicated con¬ 
trivance which has hitherto worked with unexpected 
facility. The organs of the French Government express a 
just coniidonco in the good faith of England, if both 
Powers concur in tho best means of attaining tho common 
object, tho triumph of tho Egyptian mutineers may pro- j 
bably havo accelerated tho restoration of tho free action of ! 
the Khedive. If tho English and Froncli Governments 
were to intrigue against one another, tho disloyal ofUcers 
might perhaps for the moment profit by their disunion. 
Notwithstanding the suspiciouB connexion of the name of 
Sqeuiv Pasha with the mutiny, it seems that confidcnco is 
reposed in his integrity. If the reports of English news¬ 
paper correspondents are well founded, the now Minister 
has persuaded the mutinous officers to submit to the partial 
disbandment of the army. 


IRISH MANUFACTURES AND IRISH SEDITION. 

I RISHMEN have been doing their best durii^ the past 
week to relievo Dublin of its reputation of being a 
dead-alive capital. The meeting for organizing the pro¬ 
posed Exhibition of Irish Manafaotares, and the Imnd 
League Convention, have, in different ways, displayed tho 
national spirit, and there may possibly be some persons 
who regard the display as satisfactory. As to the proposed 
Exhibition of Irish industry, it was obvious from the first 
that, in the mood in which tho most influential organiza¬ 
tion in Ireland is at presoot, very little good could be hoped 
from it. Persons of the lioral and intolloctuai calibre of 
Mr. SE3CT0N and Mr. T. P. O’Connou may think, or at any 
rate may say, that England is jealous of Irish industry, it 
is hardly needful to remark that thero is no Englishman in 
]:»08BeBsion of his senses who would not be very glad to see 
Ireland busy, because every Englishman in his senses 
knows that, until the ruinous concentration on agricultural 
employments, which cannot possibly support the popula¬ 
tion in comfort ceases, Ireland will never and can never 
bo contented. The absence of the necessary natural con- 
ditions in the way of minerid wealth seems indeed to be a 
fatal bar to a very great extension of manufactures in Ire¬ 
land ; but some trades are in a measure independent of 
this, and tho combination of agrioultnre and home maun- 
faotnrw which oxists at present in Ulster, and which is also 
found in some of the most prosperous provinoes of France, 
m^ht probably be extended with much advantage. At any 
rai^ such impulse as an Exhibition cam give is gradgod by no 
siprittl to Ireland, and the ready response wnioh has been 


made by the wealthier classes to the demand for guar¬ 
antees, compared with the meagre suhseriptions of the 
Land League and the Land League partiMns, shows clearly 
the state of the case. But the Lea^e has no intention of 
being outbidden; and it has been evident from the first 
th^t the Exhibition was to be made, if possible, an engine 
further inflaming Nationalist passions and for assisting 
the campaign of Mr. Parnell and his friends against 
English rule and English law. The weighty words pf 
Archbishop McClBE—words wbioh, it is vnUier pninfhl ia 
think, are in striking disaccord with other words of digSti- 
tarics of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland on 
similar subjects—do not express any sentiment that Land 
Leaguers are likely to share. That tho employer mast 
contented with fair profits, the employed with fsir remn- 
neration, and that the customer must not be expected to 
put up, for tho sake of the beamo yem of an imaginary 
Ireland, with worse or dearer wares than he can bay 
from Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or Americans, are truths 
too commonplace to commend themselves to the followers 
of the “ Pinchbeck O’Connell.** 

When tho meeting aotnaliy took place, the prespnoe of 
Mr. Sexton as tho chief speaker of the League party would 
of itself have sufficiently indicated the probable course of 
ovonis. That this person should—after the atrocious speech 
in which on Tuesday ho recommended violent resistance « 
to tho Emergency Committee, remarking that, ** if Mr. 

“ Goddard or any of his men lost their lives, it would be 

justifiable homicide *’—bo still at largo, despite the 
Coercion Acts, is an unlucky omen of tho probable oonduch 
of tho Government during tho coming winter. But wlmn 
Mr. Sexton appeared with Mr. T. P. 0*Connor and Mr. 
Btooau as his snpportors, thero could be no doubt at all of 
what would happen. The daily papers havo inforrifed 
their readers very fully of what did happen. Dr. Ltons^ 
the Liberal member for Dublin, was howled down; Mr. 
O’Connor, when appealed to to moderate the rancour of 
his followers, remarking that “ tliis disgraceful scene 
“ should not be permitted, and Dr. Lyons should at onoe 
** sit down.” The Leaguers insisted on tho Queen, tha 
Lord Lieutenant, and all such persons being excluded 
fiom the rank of patrons. They yelled down a proposition 
to admit English plant used in the production of Irish 
mauafactiires. Accounts differ as to the constitution of 
tho actual committco which was at last voted; but it is 
significant that Mr. Dawson, a Land Leaguer and a 
member of Parliament, threatened all guarantors who, 
in consequence of tho rosnlt of tho meeting, should 
withdi’aw their guarantees, with Boycotting., This in 
probably the nearest approach to direct extortion 
of money by the machinery of the League that 
has been publicly made; but it is idle to suppose 
that much notice will be taken of it by tho authonties. 

It is, indeed, very probable that the action of the Land 
League is in reality directed rather to the arrest of the 
whulu movement, which is inconvenient and unmanage¬ 
able to it, than to an attempt to assume a control which it 
lias hardly the means of practically carrying out. Unless 
the Jicague were to Boycott every manufacturer who did 
not contribute (and it is rather surprising that Mr. Sexton 
or Mr. Dawson did nob suggest this means of securing a 
successful Exhibition), its preponderance on the Committee 
would hardly be likely to bo greeted rapturously by Irish 
capitalists. 

The League’s own Convention followed this disgraceful 
scene at an interval of twenty-fonr hours. Every means 
had been taken to give the meeting the air of a distinoh 
protest against English rule rather than a oonferenoe of 
the body which certain English Radicals delight to oompara 
to the early Trade-Unions. In the resolutions proposed 
for discussion, when they are stripped of their Nationidist 
rant and of the inevitable adjectives which grace every 
Irish manifesto, there is sketched ont a very practiou 
scheme of preventing the Irish tenants from being con¬ 
tented with the Land Act. The labourers* olauses of that 
Act—which it may be well to remind Irishmen were the 
work in great measure of the English Opposition, the 
Land League and the Government having been equsliy 
oblivions of the labourer—are accepted as a udiole, bmttSe 
there is a labourers' meeting sitting contemporaneously in / 
Dublin, and it is not safe to offir them less, while tbof 
farmers are not prepared to grant mors. Bu^ as far M 
actual tenants themselves are ooncerned, a line which ia 
not unskilful, and which wUl vmy likely be effbotual, at 
any rate in put, is taken up. The fitrmer Is warned &at 
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ll4MiL4iQDopttvib« A«t2i9pl6dg«» UsMelf to fifteen yeere’ 
pegruent of .rant wt^on^ hc^ of abaitemei|it,and the epectre 
ifiAtneriona eompetition is dangled before him, so that 
sa^^he sflrnid to give the pledge. This is, of ooarae, 
to A dilbrent focm, the old Land l^goe device of bidding 
ibe^pec^ retfofa to .w rent»: in onfor that they may be 
itiinied;ont of t^r holdlngs.^ If th^ pevsist in rejecting the 
etatntoi^ tenancy, they can be forced* by the Court to take 
It or,be ejected, and'this will swell the band of formless 
teoanfo who are just now the chief hope of the Leagne. 
it is tmo that Mr. Pabnell does not as yet utterly oon- 
deamthe new Court, He and his friends will present 
oertain test oases," with the object, doabtless, of seeing 
sWhetber the Court can be cajoled or bollied into reduoing 
tile rents to a merely nominal earn. So little is known of 
the new Commissioners that it is impossible to say what 
their stamina may bo. Bat it is perfectly possible to see 
what would be the result of their proving recalcitrant. 
The agitators oonld at once go to the country, strong in 
the doable cry that the people had been deceived, and that, 
as so mnob had been wrested from the English Parliament 
already, it was not likely to resist a farther exhibition of 
the stxne tactics. 

That the actual proceedings of the Convention should, 
at any rate in its earlier sittings, have been uninteresting 
enough, is not sarprising. It is more remarkable that 
there should have b^n one delegate to protest, if only on 
bnsii^s tjgrounds* against > tbe mixing up of the cUrect 
objects of the League with Nationalist projects, than that 
even among twelve hnndrod there should not have been 
more than one. Mr. Pabneil*s speech was only a para¬ 
phrase of his programme garnished with plenty of bitter 
words for the occasion. The out-and-dried telegrams 
from America urging tbe adoption of something more 
than his policy, and threatening the stoppage of sup- 
lies in case of surrender to the Land Aot, could 
ave been foretold in substance, and almost litorally 
by any tiro in politics. What is important is that tho 
organization now stands fully committed to the disruption 
of the Empire, and to an acceptauoe of the Land Act only 
in snob a aeuae that oven tho prosont Parliament might 
probably, if that sense wore accoptod by the Court, think 
of repealing or modifying the Act next year. There will 
doubtless be secessions, or attempted socessions, from the 
League; but it is altogether erroneous to say that any 
general dissatisfootion with its irreconcilable policy is 
being shown in Ireland, or that its tools are turning 
blnnt in the hands of tho nsors. On the contrary, in 
Munster at least, and in parts of Leinster and Connaught, 
lawlessness and outrage are steadily on the increase as the 
nights.g^w longer; and,, though tho Government does 
UPlf refuse help to the gallant efforts of the Emergency 
Committee in defence of property, it seems utterly unable 
to devise any sobome of protecting life and limb. Perhaps 
Mr. Fobsteh's return to Ireland may lead to more energetic 
action. Except that jesting with the Land League is not a 
safe amusement now in Ireland, it appears strange that on 
Wednesday some one did not suggest to Mr. Sexton tho 
OTganiziogof aspeciul Land League annexe in the Exhibition 
of Irish Industry. A Boycott^ household mi^ht well re. 

E laoo tho Japanese tea-houses and such like tmngs which 
ave diverted visitors to former Exhibitions; and wax 
models of dead landlords, specimens of mutilated cattle, and 
earslit herdsmen, with pikes, masks, dynamite clocks, and 
other such implements of the business, would compose a 
section at lei^t as interesting us some others, and far more 
representative of the actual industries of Ireland under 
the sovereignty of tho Laud League and tho Premiership 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 

fllBE nsofol niap which the ZVmos printed in its outer 
JL sheet} on Wednesday is a conspicuons proof of the 
.^ipppwing interest which Englishmen take in F^nch poli- 
otfoi. S^or the first time a groat English newspaper has 
tehsn ea mnoh pains to make the. result of a Frenoh 
' geperal. eleetion jintelligible to ite readeni as it would have 
tekein Wi the election been an English one. Jt, has given 
^Ihem, n. of France, with tiie polifiea^ oomplexion. 
[ef.«very /Ooiietitiionoy plainly marked.^ It would hardly 
, .)iava. beNUi^Msubfoio xepi^eiit by a pystem of ahading the * 
m^vieionai^f. itha «viotorioi» paj^y and the aimi^ ^divl-' 
of the .dspatiMi into Bonapaqrtiat» Monarohist» and' 


Bepohlican is, for some pnrposes, the most sigmfioant that 
oould have been adopted. It shows, with almost startling 
olearnesB, the practical unanimity at which Frenchmen 
seem to have arrived for the prasent as regards the form of 
their political institutions. The white spaces which stand 
for the arrondissements that have returned Bepnblicana 
constitute almost the entire map. In tbe eastern half of 
France there are only six exceptions, four Monarchist and 
two BonapartUt. If the Republicans did but know their 
own interest they would read in this conspicuous triumph 
the most effectual incentive-to moderation. So long as 
Bonapartists and Monarchists formed a large part of 
tho Chamber of Deputies, and were proportionately strong 
in tbe country, it was at least arguable that tho Republic 
could not safely lay aside its militant obaractor. It must 
remember that it had bitter and formidable enemies, and 
lose no opportunity of hitting them hard. Now that 
Bonapartists and Monarchists are alike driven from the 
field, the Republic can afford to bo conciliatory. There is 
no longer an adversary in arms against it. The result, 
which has been coming nearer and nearer ever since 1870, 
is at length virtually accomplished. The Republio is not 
merely the strongest party in France, it has apparently be¬ 
come France. The opinions of this or that class of citizens, 
which once perhaps it was excusable to treat as neces. 
sarily identified with hostility to tbe Republic, need no 
longer be thus regarded. There is not now any organiza- 
tioD. arrayed against tbe Republic which can turn these 
opinions to its own purposes. Whether tbe Bopablicf^has 
been right or wrong in its policy towards the Church^" it 
must be admitted that thore was a time wheu the Church 
was the stalking-horse of ono conspiracy after another. 
It has coasod to be so perhaps from no better motive 
than the dying out of the conspirators; but poUtioians 
ought to think more of results than of motives, 
and to be content to see their adversaries rendered 
powerless, without inquiring too closely into tbe 
reasons which have made them so. At all events, tho 
time has come when overtures of peace might be safely 
made, and would certainly bo accepted. The conflict with 
tho Church, in which the French Government has volun¬ 
tarily engaged, has been more successful than the German 
Kulturkampf, because the Government might now, to all 
appearance, conclude a treaty on tho principle of uti 
possidetis. What it has gained, it would bo allowed to 
retain. Tbe Jesuits might remain exiles, tho non-rocog- 
iiized religious orders might continue dispersed, and yet 
the Pope would look benignly on tbe Government by 
which these things had been done, and tbe Nuncio would 
bo instructed to say pleasant things to the Foreign 
I Ministry, and to preach submission aud patriotism to the 
I clergy. 

It is needless to say that these are not tho reflections 
which this map, or tho facts which it presents, have sng- 
I gosted to tho party in power. A French politician knows 
of no use to which a vanquished enemy can bo put except 
to bo jumped on. The more seemingly hopeless the 
position of a party is, tho more reason thero is fur in¬ 
sulting it by word and act. It is this that constitutes 
tho real danger of every successful French party. The 
first thought of no matter who is in power, is how he can 
make his supremacy felt. To do this it is not enough 
that ho should be free to give effect to his own ideas for 
his own benefit. They must be made to minister to some 
ono olso's annoyance. What the extent of that annoyance 
should bo may differ at different times. Tho amount of 
suffering which it pleases the existing Republicans to 
inflict falls veiy for short of that whioh it pleased the 
Republicans of 1793 to inflict. But the principle which 
underlies the two processes is tho same. The measure of 
the suffering in each case is not the real or supposed 
necessity of tbe situation, but tbe will of tbe party which 
has tbe power to inflict it. A Frenchman jumps upon bis 
enemy, not because his enemy may rise up aud hurt 
him if he does not, but beoause he has the power to jump 
upon him, and feels a genuine pleasure in exerting it. All 
that the Frenoh Government has done to the Chnroh 
appears to' it to be only a reason for doing more. Its 
objeot is never really attained so long as it is possible to 
attain it with more of technical completeness. As yet 
the attack has been chiefly direoted against the regular 
'Olergy; bat it is plain that the secular clergy will be 
thw next viptims, M.'CiiMKNOCAU, M. Gambetta, and M. 
^FsfMr are agreed that eomethii^ more must be done to 
pnmeh the Ohnroh, and whether the penalty takes tha 
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form of on tiro repudiation by the State, or of what is 
eaphemiatioaliy called a stricter application of the Con¬ 
cordat, » only n question of degree. 

The facts of which the Timet* map is the expression 
have naturally set the French Monarchists thinking who is 
to blame for the extremely poor figure they made in the 
rleotions. ** An ex-Doputy,**’ who is understood to be M. PB 
Fali^oux, has been saying in the Figaro that the whole 
blame falls on the Legitimists. In his opinion the 
present business of a Monarchist is to drop all reference td 
monarchy. Religious and social interests of infinitely 
greater moment than any form of government are now 
threatened, and Monarchists ought to remember that 
they are Christians and fathers of families before they 
are Legitimists. Had they done so last month, they 
would have said nothing about the Count of Ciiambobd 
and a great deal about the religious orders and god¬ 
less education. The reply of the Legitimists is, that 
the “ ox-Deputy " entirely misunderstands the situation. 
He writes ns though the religions and social interests of 
which he is the self-constituted champion could be safe 
under a Republic, whereas experience has shown again 
and again—what the inner consciousness of Legitimists 
has always assured them—that in Franco at all events the 
legitimate monarchy is the one source from which all 
ood things do come. You, they tell the “ ox-Deputy,” 
ave no right to call yourself a Monarchist; you are a 
Conservative Republican. It cannot be denied that the 
cohrse of events since Marshal MacMahon’s retirement has 
b6en more favourable to the Legitimist theory than to that 
of the “ ox-Doputy.” Those who, even when M. Thiers 
was in power, believed, or affected to believe, that the 
Republic must inevitably become anti-Christian, are not 
likely to feel their conviction on this head weakened by 
speeches like those of M. Paul Bert, or by acts liko 
those of the Mayor who at a recent examination of a 
Communal School piescntod prizes to two young citizens 
who had omitted to make their first comninniun. Inci¬ 
dents of this kind arc the natural weapons of the party 
which preaches that all other considerations should bo 
postponed to the restoration of the Count of Chambord, 
because, until that has been brought about, there can be 
no security for the things that Conservative Republicans 
profess to value 

Even Prince Napoleon seems to have realized that the 
defeat of the Bonapartists at the elections imposes upon 
him an act of apparent sclf-douial. He is about, it is 
said, to rcsigu his claim to the Imperial succession in 
favour of his son. , His next step will perhaps be to declare 
that in doing this ho has merely got rid of a troublesome 
and useless burden, and left himself free to serve ns a 
simple soldier in the Republican army. It is pretty plain 
that the dignity which ho thus magnanimously puts from 
him is to him less than valueless. If his ambition is ever 
gratified, it will be as a Democratic saviour of society, not 
as the rebnilder of an Empire. By giving bis son the 
chance of appearing in the latter character, if he should 
over be offered an engagement, Prince Napoleon ^oes not 
damage the peculiar and lirait^ prospect which is all that 
can ever be open to him, while he ceases to irritate the 
strict Imperialists by playing the part of dog in the 
manger. 


THE TR.\DE-UNIONS CONaRESS. 

T he praise which has been generally bestowed on the 
Trade-Unions Congress is perhaps not an unmixed 
compliment. The moderate style of the opening address 
and of the Report of the Parliamentary Committee has 
evidently taken newspaper writers by surprise. Having 
had their own way in recent legislation, the Trade-Union 
lenders abstain on the present occasion I’rom declamations 
against capital, and their demands of iurtlicr privileges aro 
expressed in temperate language. Notwithsiaudiug a dis¬ 
claimer oontaiued in Mr. CitAW ford’s address, the Trade- 
Unions and their delegates still devote their exclusive aiteu- 
tfon to the promotion of the interests of their own class. 
As it happens that the associated artisans have acquired 
paramount political power, their organization is formidable 
and alarming. Tlie managers of the Congress had good 
reason for oxclnding from their prooee^ngs apologies 
for ^o system which is now irrevocably established. 
Judioi6nB politicians long ago recognized the power of 
workmen to form Unions, with the obvious inference that 


it mtm QselaBS to dtaouas moral »%ht to do what they 
could not be prevented fem doing. It by no mams 
follows that the opesatioiis of the tJnkns ms imilonnly 
benefioial or harmless. The Ohaiiman of the Londim md 
North-Western Railway, who is neither a poUtman nor a 
theorist, stated at the last general meeting of the Oompmy 
that the intervention in one trade dispute of a Umm 
agitator, who is also a member of ParlmmeBA had Meen 
ioo,oooi. feom the traffio reoeipte of Ithe mHway. The 
loss to the traders and to the workmen themielTeB nmeh 
have been enormously greater. The transaction is rather 
representative than exceptional; bat it is not Hbnly te 
t>e noticed by the spoakera at the Congress. Beadere 
of the disenssions might almost forget that the ohiof 
function of Unions is to render strikes possible md some¬ 
times snocessfal. In promoting sneh measnres as the 
Employers' Liabilitj^ Act the Unions are perhaps more 
legitimately occnpied; bat their proposal that workmen 
shall be prevented from oontraoting themselves ont of the 
Act is more than questionable. Their octnal intended 
interference in general politics will be an nnmixed evil. 

Mr. Crawford, in his well-written address, quoted, as an 
instance of mistaken apprehension, Mr. Lowe’s prophecy, 
delivered in 1866, that if the body of workmen were 
admitted to the fraochiso, the Union znaohineiy was 
“ ready to launch their votes in one oompaot mass 
“ on the institutions and property of the country.** 
The Union leaders boast that, notwithstanding their 
attainment of political power, the Unions have as yet 
done nothing of the kind. Since the establishment of 
household saffrage in boronghs there have been two general 
elections, for in 1868 the new voters were scarcely prepared 
for the exercise of the suffrage; and the principal change 
produced was the increased venality of many constitu¬ 
encies. In 1880 the class which supporta Trade-Unions 
responded eagerly to the inflammatory appeaia of an 
orator who for the time dosconded from the rank of a 
statesman to the oocnpation of a demagogne. The same 
speaker who boasts of the confutation of Mr. Lowe's foic- 
bodings demands that, in future, candidates and party 
leaders, instead of appealing directly to the working 
classes, shall communicate exclusively with the leaders of 
the Unions. Tho result of conceding his demand woold 
bo cither gross and general corruption of the American type, 
or a process of ** launching votes in one compact mass 
“ on tho instiintions and property of the conntry.** The 
speakers at the Congress already insist on the extension 
of household snffrago to tho counties, for the strictly 
political purpose of extending and confirming the supre¬ 
macy of the working class over all other sootions of the 
community. In a still more ambitions spirit, and in total 
neglect of the professed objeots of the oiganization, the 
Parliamentary Committee demands the enactment of a 
Land Bill on the model of the Irish Aot» although it 
could in no degree oonoom the great body of artisans. 
The cjnicd cupidity of agriooltur^ demagogues who seek 
to appropriate the property of the landowners oommands 
the ready sympathy of the Union managers. Tenant- 
farmers, remembering the agitation promoted by Mr. 
Arch, will probably hesitate to accept the support m aBso- 
oiations formed for tho sole benefit of workmen. 

One of the political objects to which the Oongresa is 
invited by its leaders to devote its energies is the proven, 
tion of every war, irrespootivoly of its merits or tendency. 
The pardonable ignorance of artisans furnishes no excuse 
for a presumptnous claim to regulate interests which tb^ 
have not troubled themselves to study or understand. iSo 
party in England is indifferent to tho evils of war; hut 
botter-instructod politicians are aware tiiat material welfere, 
as well as national honour, largely depends on the ability 
and readiness of a country to defend its rights. Even 
extreme Liberals who know something of public affeirs 

a navy which may be more than a matoh for that of any 
single Power. At this moment the influence of England 
in the regions which inolnde the moans of oommunioa- 
tion with India depends, in the last resort^ on the 
military and naval resonroes of the Empire. The wmkiiig 
classes would be among the first to feel the conseqneiioes 
of the impression which their leaders seek to produce^ (Smt 
the task of protecting English oommeroe m territexy ia 
to ^ abandoned by the Government. Pure deiuooney. 
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jb.iQor# Mniitli* to the oUimi of ootioiiol dignity. 
It io^perhope poeeiUe to atteeh too maoh importanoe to 
the 43nide Botiono of ambitioui and inexperienced orators; 

Mr« Iiom'i narninga are justified by the ragne poli- 
tioid agitation .which seems to be in some degree soper- 
seding the qpseial fanottons of tbe Trade-Unions Congress. 
Qn one point the apparently nnanimons judgment of the 
delegates may perhaps hare a useful result. It appears 
that the mannfaotnring operatives retain their ancient 
belief in tbe ^rantsffes of Free-trade. As' they are not 
disposed to join tbe Fair-trade Protectionists, the facti¬ 
tious moyement will probably soon collapse; though the 
expulsion of certain Fair-traders under the pretext that 
they had riolated Union etiquette by paying their own 
expenses may be thonght to saronr rather of individiml 
jealousy than of orthodox abhorrence. It was for the 
alle|^ benefit of the artisans that retaliatory or reciprocal 
duties were to be imposed. 

It would he unreasonable to blame one indnstrial class 
for combining to promote its own interests, while capital¬ 
ists employ the same modes of proceeding. The Lancashire 
ootton-Bpinners find it necessary to limit or suspend their 
p^notion, because a body of speonlators and brokers in 
Li^rerpool hare forced np the price of cotton to an 
artifioial level. Tbe defeat of the monopolists concerns 
the workmen as much as their emplojors, and they 
will perhaps be the chief sufferers by tbe interruption 
of their industry. They have no reason to regret 
that the master manufacturers are probably powerful 
onongh to oonnteract the mischievoas ingennity of the 
Liverpool gamblers. The question will perhaps be dis¬ 
cussed before the close of tbe Congress, as it concerns the 
associated trades much more nearly than land tenure, 
or the theory of peace and war. Other matters of equal 
relevance and importance will probably not be noticed. 
The delegates will be disincline to reopen the question 
of the expediency of the diminished hours of labour which 
have boon secured by the efforts of the Unions. Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, who lately presided at a Fair-trade meet- 
ing, deviated into tbe more practical inquiry whether 
English artisans could by fifty-eight hours' labour in 
tbe week effeotnally compote with French rivals work¬ 
ing for Boventy-two hours. It is not certain that 
a true answer would be in the negative; and the 
leisurely olasses ought to sympathize with tbe claims 
of workmen to reasonable rest and recreation ; but 
there is no doubt that some competent observers watch 
with anxiety the effbet of short hours of labour on English 
industry. The settlement of practical controversies of 
the kind by oombination is inevitable, and there¬ 
fore it may be considered reasonable. The wishes of a 
minori^ will probably bo overruled; but if there were no 
Trade-Unions the great body of workmen might be deprived 
of tbe liberty of choice. It is nnfortnnate that the Unions 
nhonld, in accordance with the modern custom of all associa¬ 
ted bodies, hold Congresses and listen to speeohes which 
lire naturally devoted to the exaltation of their powers and 
their rights, with little reference to their duties. It is 
neoessarj^ to acquiesce in their political activity, bat not 
to think it benefioial. 


LONDON FISH SUPPLY. 

T he Corporation of London has serionsly taken in 
hand the question of the Fish Supply, and their 
present activity may be accepted as an atonement for 
much previous delay. So long as the work is done and 
done properly, it will be only an additional recommenda¬ 
tion tnat it is done by those to whom it belongs by pre¬ 
scription. So far as the Corporation in their character of 
tbe market authority are specially concerned with it, the 
qnmtion does not present much diffionlty. The two re- 
oon^mendations of a market are neighbourhood to tbe 
supply nod easiness of approach. The first seonres that 
the market shall be always well filled with goods; the 
second secures that those goods shall he carried with no 
unneoesBBXT delay to all parts of London. As regards 
fish, neighbonrhood to tbe supply can, in London, only 
mean ni^hhourhood to the two great means of carriage, 
the riyar and the railways. Formerly only the river had 
to be considered, but of Ute years the railway baa become 
a rerynmioiis rival to tbe river. YHiat is chiefly to be 
desirad in the inteteat of the publio is that these two 
souroes of eupi^y should go on existing side by side. If, 


Londoners are to be left dependent on one of i 
the most effectual guarantee of oheapuess will ^ 
wanting. Competition has a Wondennl effect in. 
'keeping down rates of carriage; end, though in theety 
it is the interest of carriers to make their trade as leig^ 
as possible by carrying goods on easy terms, they esWi 
when there is no outside stimulus, to care as licUe fiw 
their own interest as if it were somebody else's. 
ness of approach means that tbe market is in a central 
position, so that all parts of London got supplied as nearly 
as poBsiblo at tho same time, and that tbe streets leading 
from it are spauionH, so that tbe fishmongers shall start on 
their journey with no unnecessary delay. At present none 
of these requirements are fulfilled in London. Thera ia 
only ouo fish market, aud that, in its existing states ia 
eminently unsuitod fur tbe purpose. Billingsguto is eon- 
venieut, so far as situation goes, for fish that cornea fay 
water; it is not convenient, even in this respect, for fiak 
that comes by railway. Fish that comes by water baa ia 
bo landed before it can be sold, and tbe accommodation 
that Billingsgate affords in this way is far in the rear of 
the demand. When tbe fish has been landed and sold, ik 
has to be carried away, aud to carry it away is as tediooa 
a process as to get away from a London crush. Tbe fiah* 
monger has his cart, just as the great lady has her 
carriage; but, like her, he is separated from it by. a 
swarm of other vehicles, which make movement for a tima 
impossible. ^Somebody must he last on these occasioni^ 
and to tbe fishmonger being last may easily meqn serious 
loss. 

The speakers in the debate in the Common Conncil 
seem to have been perfectly alive to the two last faults ia 
the Billingsgate site. The Chairman of the Marketa 
Committee, who wishes to see Billingsgate retained, at all 
events as a market for water-homo fish, declared that 
standing room for doable the number of vans and carta 
now attending tbe market is urgently required, and even 
made the retention of the market depend on the willing¬ 
ness of the Government to sell the site of the Cnstonu 
honso to tho Corporation. Wlyit was not equally well ap¬ 
preciated was the improbability that the same market wonld 
bo found equally convenient for fish coming by railway 
and fish coming by river. A great deal of opposition 
to the retention of tbo Billingsgate sito seems to have 
been unreasonable. It is suroly more convenient, as 
regards the bringing of fish to a waterside market, that i 4 
sbunld bo placed as low down tho river as is consistent 
with its being fairly central, and especially that it should 
bo below rather than above London Bridge. A fish market 
at Blackfriars, which was the waterside alternative pre¬ 
sented to the Council,-would involve the passage under 
three bridges with all the consequent danger and 
delay. No donbt, if Billingsgate cannot be improved 
so as to make it adequate to the needs of tbo wateiv 
borne fish trafiio, another sito must bo found, aud in 
that COSO it may that Blackfriars, notwithstanding tho 
dilficulty about tbo bridges, may prove to be the best sitsu 
Mr. Hddein painted tho udvautagos of tho Blackfriars site in 
tho brightest colours he could command. All, however, 
that he succeeded in showing was that a market of ade¬ 
quate size, and provided with adequate approaches, would 
be very far preferable to tbe existing market. But this is 
just what nobody denies. Billingsgate, as it is, does noi 
supply the accommodation needed even for water-borno 
fish; and if that accommodation cannot he obtained at 
Billingsgate the watcr-sido fish market must be moved 
elsewhere. What Mr. Budkin ought to have shown, but 
did not, was that this accommodation is not to be had 
at Billingsgate. The argument that the poor would go in 
tbousands to bay tboir own fish if tbe market were mada 
more accessible is nothing to the purpose as regards the 
comparative merits of the two sites. If Billingsgate were 
enlarged and provided with proper approaches, it wonld 
bo nearer some of tho poorest districts of London than 
Blackfriars. Mr. Budkin, it is true, went on to say that 
the fishermen on the Yorkshire coast are prepared to 
deliver daily at the Blackfriars market all their catch—say 
50,000 lbs. of fish at 2^ per lb., so that it oonld bo retailed at 
an ample profit for ^d. per lb. They wonld decline, howevon, 
to have anything to do with Billingsgate, because the sale 
there is so nnoertain. What we take this to mean is, thsc 
at BiUiDgsgpute, as it is at present, the sale is uncertain. 
Probably there is not sufficient provision for tho retail 
trade. Tho market is too much in the hands of the large 
dealers, who are not anxious to enconrago the trade ix 
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’ tfaej call ** offal ** ffsh, which stands for anj fish other 

than salmon, torbot, brill, and soles. Probably also, as fish 
from the Yorkshire coast most all oome by railway,* the 
nndoabted disadyantages of Billingsgate as regards tfalf 
disposal of railf*ay*bome fish had some infinonoe in pro¬ 
voking this determination to have no dealings with 
London so long as Billingsgate remains the one London 
fish market. 

The attack upon Billingsgate and the defence of it seem 
eqnally exaggerated, the error in both cases being due to 
tho nnwillingnesB of the speakers to admit that the only 
adeqnate solution of thh difficulty lies in the immediate 
establishment of two markets^—one for water-borne fish 
in the immediate neighbonrhood of tho Thames, another 
for land-borne fish in the immediate neighbourhood of as 
many as possible of the railways which serve the fishing 
districts. When once this condition has been conceded, 
the retention or abolition of Billingsgate can be discussed 
simply upon its merits. The issne will then be found to be 
very much naitowcd. At present it is constantly confused 
by the controversy whether water or land-borne fish form tho 
^ most important constituent of the London fish market, and to 
which, in the choice of a site, most deference shall be paid. 
When it is treated simply as a question relating to water-borne 
. fish, it will, w’e suspoct, be seen that the advantages of a 
.site below London Bridge over one above London Bridge 
decisive, and that the only thing to be determined is 
'* whether Billingsgate can be made adequate to the demands 
of the wtftor-bome trade. If it can, the difficulty of finding 
an eqnally good site below London Bridge, and the natu¬ 
ral unwillingness of a tmde to leave a market to which it 
9 S aooDstomed, will probably be found final reasons for 
^keeping the market whore it is. It may bo well to repeat, 
however, that this conclusion presupposes that there are 
to bo two fish markets in London. Tho steady growth 
of tho railway fish trade makes it impossible that it should 
be much longer sacrificed to tho tmde in wator-borno fish. 
At present, the latter finds a market awaiting it where the 
fish are landed, while the railway fish trade has to send 
its fish to a market far away from the station at which it 
arrives. If there is to be a single market for both trades, 
it should, plainly, be at some place whero the sacrifice, at 
present made entirely by one, should be fairly shared between 
the two. There is no reason, however, why either trade 
should be called on to make a sacrifice which would bo 
rendered needless by the simple exi)edieat of having one 
fish market on the river, bank and another as near as may 
be to tho railways which bring fish to London. The 
argument that a double market means double trouble for 
the retailers might perhaps be disposed of by tho adoption 
of more reasonable hoars for marketing in fish than those 
which at present prevail. 


THE FAIR TRADE AGITATION. 

rilllE supporters of Protection under its new title of 
X Fair Trade were injndicions in forming a Ldhgue and 
in holding a meeting. But for their public challenge, they 
might have acquired credit for a strength which they have 
not been able to display. Three county candidates, all of 
respectable position and considerable ability, had simul¬ 
taneously expressed entire or partial approval of their doc¬ 
trines, though Mr. Lowther, with characteristic boldness 
and creditable candour, called Fair Trade by its proper name 
of Protection. The meeting in London was not attended 
by a single known politician; and tho promoters had not 
oven succeeded in establishing among themsolvos any pre- 
Uminary understanding. The chairman was a cooper, who 
is discontented at the importation of foreign goods, not 
because a supply of usefnl commodities is injurious to 
the consumers, nut on the ground that many articles 
,aro packed in foreign casks. The packages remain when 
the contents are extracted, to be sometimes used again 
by thrifty English producers. The meeting i^ound it 
impossible to agree even on the fundamental principle 
of the pa?ty that a duty qngbt to be imposed on foreign 
'.corn^. One sogaoions edonomist contended that such 
. would only increase the ooSt of bread by the 

amoui^ levied at tho Cnstom Bonse. .That English corn- 
gro«ii|n would add the same sum to t^ir own prices had 
appamtly not poonrred to the Fair Ti^e ihtelleot; yet it 
is certain tlmt no farmer would troaw ‘ hiepaelif to cause 
an inoreaw in the price of fornigficom except for 

^ thapdrpose of aiNing the same aifioant to his own ob^ges. 
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ile-headed s bat 'the ot^eot whibh they tnet to f 
u so ohimerioal thatdt is tcalroely irprlh to ^ 
whether a^ooni duty, if it'were piadtlca'blei wooldl 
and expedient. Mr. Bmoiir, with liis habftoai yadomam, 
describM the advocatee of Fair Trade an the'** hiaireoit Of 
** Tories." It would be more reasonable to nj that^ ae:lbt 
as the movement ia politioal, its anpporters atfli'oiig%iid in 
a anioidal enterprise. ’ 

There is as yet no serioni eoonomio obnt^s^eMy, thbn|& 
traders, artisans, and farmers, under the' praasure (k d!i(« 
onlties, not nnnatnrally complain of foreign oompeti^on. 
Many of them would nevertheless hesitate to aooepi th>i 
sole alternative of Protection, Oven if it were not hopimc^y 
beyond their reach. In his eagerness to insnH his polifioal 
opponents, Mr. BftiaHT blunders into a fiagrant misrepie- 
sentation of the canses of distress. It Is trne that h 
fiorios of bad seasons has been almost minbus to agribnl-. 
tural industry, with the ulterior consequence of dimiUiBh- 
ing largely the home demand for all prodnots of industiw. 
It is nevertheless absurd to pretend that foreign tarira 
have had no share in disconraging mannfactnring enter¬ 
prise. When almost all civilized countries are doing their 
utmost to prevent tho importation of English goods^ it 
would be strange if they'wholly failed their object. 
Mr. Buight's opinions are in this respect largely affected 
by feelings of predilection and dislike. He hates English 
iWioB, but he has no alien antipathies. It never ocenrs 
to him that IlnsNia, America, Germany, and several 
English colonics belong to the baser sort of nations 
because they maintain Protection on a scale which Fair 
Traders have never contemplated. The gentle and 
courteoQB censure which he has sometimes addressed to 
American Protectionists is converted into passionate spite 
when ho suspects English landowners of a desire to 
follow tho example of Pennsylvanian ironmasters. As a 
hitter and intolei’ant partisan, he ought, in consistency, to 
feel grateful to any scotion of the Conservative party 
which strives to render impossible the return of its leaders 
to oifice. -On one point his opinions happen to be sound; 
and for forty y(!ars he has never ceased to boast of the 
triumph which ho and his friends achieved in the abolition 
of the Corn-laws. Until lately the effect of his pretensions 
had been gradually weakened by the conversion of all 
parties to the truths of free trade. The revival of heresy 
among tho less-instructed class of Conservatives is an un- 
mixod advantage to the Liberal cause. 

It is in its bearing on party politics that the frivolons 
Fair IVado agitation is chiefiy objectionable. There is, for 
the most part, no serious barm in the public disoossion of 
fallacies which are most elfectnally exposed when they 
have become subjects of popular controversy. Mo long 
time pan elapse before landowners will be oonvinoed 
that the restoration of any fragment of the old Corn- 
laws is utterly impossible; and, u imported food is on- 
taxed, tho revonne to be derived from other protect!v%‘ 
duties would be insignificant. Farmers conld not be ex¬ 
pected to pay artifioial prices for manufactured goods, 
while their own prodnbo was exposed to nplimitod 
competition. The traders who desire to exclnde or ^ 
limit foreign competition aro inooneiderable in number 
and in weight. The real grievance which is generally 
felt is not thai foreign commodities are imported, bnt 
that English goods are exclnded from foreign markets. 
English iron-masters and iron-founders would nolj snflhr 
the less from the American tariff if heavy duties were im« 
posed upon American products. They would, in truthf be 
doubly taxed, if the price of bread and of meat were i|Msed 
while the duties on iron and steel remained the sij^e at 
present. There can be hut few believers in the^Jeffioacy 
of retaliation. The producers who maintain for ^&eir, own 
benefit restrictive legislation would derive ;.^additionsl 
strength from an admission on the part of ihe .Engliiib 
Legidature that they were in the ri^t. If i|^ 

ever, attempted, it will pro^bly be oonfiued fo iuoiMKlinr 
potitivo articles, such as wine; and in such oasM no r^ief 
would bo afforded to any domratio iuduaiiiy*^ uera m np 
danger ^bat. tbe, repotfon^. againat eepuo^ ‘'mramplsp 
ahould prevail, It is, in 4 $^K unif^ id 


come more aa^t mora, 
country bnt tcutt i^mbu 
dorance of f(^bq Jf i 

argument yvoplldi i^obnqflij^ ;^r 
materialB, or itid - ' 
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, tooi* TIiom who ifoTovr .oiibar xooiaiire onl/^ 

ooniinroa tb»niad?^ia to politkal uolation and helplessness. 

^ Aipfe'the inTentioaof JBUr Tradei reasonable ConBenra- 
tifes and moderate Liberals were mdaallj aj^proaohing 
to 01%^ another in opinion, though the boandariea of party 
oonnexion had not been visibly distnrbed. Any considerable 

* Beoeseion to the ranks of the Protectionists would reopen 
and perpetnate the division which was fading into a mere 
ini^niu7 line. Both political sections, if they were 

* nniisd, would not be too strong for the purpose of resistance 
to, revolntbnaiy legislation. Only a few weeks have 

* passed sinoe the enactment of tbo anomalons measure 

purported to .find an excuse in the exceptional 
yjy fic tion of Ireland; and already Scotch farmers have 
to agitate for the arbitrary extension of limited 
to whiob tbeir claim is strictly defined by tbo 
terms of voluntary contracts. The principal organ 
,4>f the Ministerial party gives currency to proposals 
for confiscating the whole or the greater part of the 
property of landowners. Bren at the Fair Trade meeting, 
doctrines whiob ought to have alarmed the promo¬ 
ters of the League wore thoughtlessly propounded. It 
was Buggested that the proposed duty on imported com 
wouloi not have been necessary but for the deficient pro¬ 
duce of tbo land as it is divided into large estates. Fair 
Traders were not likely to know that the gross produce of 
English land is mnoh greater than that of any country of 
equal extent. The impending agitation against land, 
owners will rapidly extend to every other kind of pro¬ 
perty ; and there is scarcely an institution in tlio conutry 
which is not seriously threatened. Neither the House 
of Commons nor the Cabinet is exempt from revo¬ 
lutionary tendencies, and no confidence can be re¬ 
posed in the impulsive PiiiME Minister. If the Oppo- 
sition bad a leader like Sir Robert Pekii, it would 
rally by degrees all tboso who are interested in tlio rights 
of property and all friends of the Constitution. A 
heterogeneous party, composed of all discontented sections 
of the oommuuiiy, may harass the Government, but it 
will not bo in a position to succeed it. Defiance of eco. 
nomio rules is especially objectionable when tho main 
object of the adversaries of the Government ouglit to be 
resistance to interferenco with private rights. Mr. 
Gladstone has, when it snitod his purpose, relegated 
political economy to Saturn and Jupiter, and ho has 
nothing to fear from those who in anotlicr department of 
legislation arro^te to themselves similar license. Tho 
French Legitimists and Bonapartists, who habitually vote 
with the wildest anarobists for tho purpose of embarrassing 
tho Government, have not attained such a degree of 
success as to render them models for imitation. It would 
be a serious national evil that tlip Opposition should, in 
its Gonfliot with a dangerous faction, commit itself to 
untenable issues. 


THE LIVERPOOL COTTON CORNER. 

rPHE English public have become suddenly and pain- 
Jr fully familiar with tho special dialect of the cotton 
trade. A week ago there were few people not connected 
with Lancashire who could have defined the difference 
between “spot” cotton and “futures.” To-day “futures,” 
at all events, have become a household word with vast 
numbers who are either patiently looking forward to in¬ 
evitable losses or calculating how much they will have to 
endure in order to bring these losses to an end. Tho 
question has even a more universal interest, by reason of 
the possible extension of the corner system to still more 
necessary trades. It is bad enough when the supply of 
eotton is artificially restricted, and the mills of Lancashire 
are forced to stop working, in order to bring those who 
have restricted it to their knees. But, supposing the plan 
of stopping the mills to answer, it has tho great merit that 
it oan be tried. England will not bo materially tho worse 
if for the next seven or fourteen days no more cotton is 
spun or maoufiaotuTed. But what would be done if the 
corner, instead of being in cotton, were in oorn or in some 
^rug universally used and absolutely irreplaceable ? The 
Raters of bread could not stop the consumption for a week 
ft fortnight. The sick people, to whom such and sueb a 
medicine is a matter of life and death, would have to boy 
•*it until tbeir means of paying for it were exhausted. To 
all iq;>pearanoei therefore, the success of the comer man in 
aitber of ^ese instances woal|i be complete. The 


whole sn]f>ply of an article of absolute neoessitgr 
wonld^ be in his hands, and he would be able in oob- 
sequence to charge bis own price for it. This is a per<- 
feotly possible contingency; indeed, as regards com it baa 
once or twice been on the eve of ocenrring. Conaequ^tly 
the sympathy of tho publio with the ootton-spinners is of 
tho aontost and most personal kind. The conspiracy they 
are resisting in Lancaraire is identical in kind with those 
which may hereafter have to be resisted in all parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, for tho reason just assi^ed, the 
experience of the cotton-spinnors is only indirectiy avail¬ 
able for other trades. The immediate effect of tho closing 
of the mills cannot be reproduced in the corn trade or the 
drug trade. There tho manufacture of the article must 
go on, whether tho supply of it be abundant or short, and 
whether the prico be normal or extravagant. It is to the 
effect—if there bo any efibet—of tho collateral agencies 
which the Lancashire spinners may be able to bring into 
play that the public will look with most interest, bocanse 
it IS these agoncies alone that can by any possibility be 
invoked in the analogous cases. 

What a corner is, is very easily understood when once 
the term has been explained. Tho same man, or the same 
group of men, is at once buyer and seller. He is buyer 
because be has contracted for tho delivery to him of all' 
the cotton, or other goods with which the speculation has 
to do, in existence at some future time. He is seller „ 
because he has contrived in the meanwhile to buy up 
beforehand all the cotton or other goods which will bo in 
existence at that time. Consequently, when the time 
arrives, and the dealers who have contracted to deliver * 
tho cotton go into tho market to bay it, they find that it in 
already in the hands of the man to whom they have agreed 
to sell it. Of this circumstance, however, the law takes 
no cognizance. The dealers have agreed to deliver so 
much cotton to A., and they are bound to carry out their 
undertaking without refercnco to the fact that they must 
buy it from A. in order to have it to deliver. A., there¬ 
fore, has it in his power to put up the price of cotton to 
any point he likes—subject, of course, to the proviso that • 
til is point must not be so high as to make the cotton abso¬ 
lutely nusaleablo. The present endeavour of the cotton- 
Bpiiniers is to cause the cotton to become unsaleable at a 
point below that which tho corner man has assigned in 
his own mind. He has calculated that they will endure 
a certain amount of loss; that, rather than close their 
mills, they will go on baying cotton from him, even though 
the price they have to pay for it oats up all the profit 
they ordinarily make by selling tho yarn to the 
ninnufacturers. The spinners have now turned round 
on him. They prefer to bear their losses in a form which 
they Ijope will bo fatal to tho corner man. It is annoying, 
of course, to have to stop their mills.when tho necessity 
for doing so is artificially created, and to allow tho oapitid 
invested in buildings and machinery to lie idle. But it is 
less annoying to do this than to go on working and see 
the returns accruing from this capital passing into the 
pocket of tho corner man instead of into their own. They 
have accordingly agreed to close their mills for at least a 
wetik, and to buy no cotton in the meantime. In this 
way they hope to bring the device of the corner man to 
nought, lie has raised tho price of cotton, it is true 
but of what avail will this bo to him when tho demand 
for cotton is suspended ? He has bought on unusually 
favourable terms, but, now that the bargain is completed,, 
lie will find that ho has only got possession of a commodity 
which ho cannot sell, and which is useless to him so long^’ 
as it remains unsold. 

The worst of this method of retaliation is that the real 
brunt of it falls on those who are not a party to its 
employment. The cotton-spinner will not m seriously 
injured by a short stoppa^ of work. It will merely 
ensure a brisker demand for yarn when he re-opens his 
mill. But the workmen whom the closing of the mill 
throws ont of employment are in a very much less secure 
position. To some extent, perhaps, they may be recouped' 
by better trade and higher wages by and by; but agamsh 
this chance must bo set the unpleasant certainty that, 
they will have to live fi>r a week or a fortnight on 
credit or on savings which have both been heavily drawn 
upon by the recent trade depression. It is certainly de¬ 
sirable that this process, however necessary it may be 
for the moment, should not remain the only method 
of defsating the oomer man. It infliots a great deal 
of nndeseryed suffering on a olass which is in no wtv^ 
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^Mtponiiblo for the corner man’s misdoings, and it oannot 
ie applied unirersallj. The lH)8t cure for Bpecalations of 
Ibis kind ia to be eoaght in more stringent' rales of 
iosiness, in greater pablicitjr of transaotions, and in sharper 
and more effective expressions of trade opinion. It may 
be contended possibly that cornering is a legitimate process, 
and that there is no need to take fresh precautions against 
it. As regards this plea, it is hard, no doubt, to say what 
is and wbat is not a legitimate process when trading on a 
large scale; but whether cornering be so or not, tho exces- 
siyo inconvenience which it causes supplies a quite suffi- 
eient reason for putting it down. 

There is no need to go into the morality of cornering. 
We will assume that the corner man may look at smoke¬ 
less chimneys, silent spindles, and starving operatives, 
may know that this is all bis work, and may yot feel that 
he has not the slightest reason for being ashamed of what 
he has done. Ij nt even the exercise of our virtues may 
have to be restrained if it causes inconvenience and sufTor- 
ing to our neighbours. Irreproachable as the corner man 
may be from a moral point of view, ho is highly incon- 
Tenient from an economical point of view, and that is 
ample justification for limiting his freedom. The Com¬ 
mittee of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association ought 
not to find it a very difficult matter to frame rules which 
should head tho corner man at some point or other 
pi tho long serioB of steps by which he carries out 
his on^. Some method of rogistiution of purchases 
■right be devised which should make it evident whether 
any unusual arnonnl of cotton was coming into certain 
bands, and so warn the dealers who have contracted to 
deliver futures at this or that dato to lose no time in 
•btaining the means of fulfilling their contracts. It is 
' hardly probable, however, that if public opinion goes on 
vondemning cornering with the same decision which it 
kas lately shown, speculators of the class to which corner 
inen ordinarily belong will coniinuo to practise it. Every¬ 
thing, of course, depends on tho consistency with which 
the censure conveyed by these deiiuuciationa is applied. 
*To take a very obvious instance, a cotton-spinner will call 
a corner man a swindler, a shoplifter, a robber; but would 
be refuse to give him his daughter in marriage Y Is his 
abuse the expression of a genumo belief that cornering is 
an illegitimate and dishonest use of trade opportunities, 
or merely of natural irritation at the annoyance which this 
use of thorn has inflicted on him ? In one word, is cor¬ 
nering swindling p If the Lancashire public has made up 
its mind to say yes to this question, a cornering syndicate 
will soon become of as rare occutTeuce as a long firm.” 


THE WOES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 

T he season of grumbles about tbo inconveniences of 
travelling has sot in with unusual severity, but with 
a certain difference. Tho majority of tho com]> 1 aintB 
which fill columns of the Times in SepteHiber are in 
ardinary years directed against Continental railways ; 
ibis year it Las been our own railway system which has 
bad to boar tbo brunt of tbo attack. There has, of 
course, boon a dropping fire on tho foreigner, who, it 
most be said, as a rule, takes very little notice of it. One 
Corres^udeut in particular has drawn a lurid picture of the 
Lyons Kail way, connecting tho recent accidents with tho 
corruption of the officials, who, according to him, keep tho 
trains waiting, in order that they may secure higher and 
ever higher bribes for separate compartments,/anfent/jr-h'fs, 
and other privileges, which are in turn reudei’od neces¬ 
sary by the .abandoned character and repulsive habits of 
travellers in tho ordinary carriages. But whether it is 
that, owing to tho lateness of the Session, fewer people 
iban usual have yet roturnod from the Continent, or that 
the bad weather in August deterred them from going, 
there has been much less grumbling of ibis particular class 
than usual. Very few complaints in particular have been 
a^e of what is unquestionably the worst nuisance of Con- 
^nental travolling, the danger of having luggage broken 
open and robbed cn roiUc. This, which is absolutely 
onknown in England niid not very common in France, is 
of constant occurrence in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, but up to tho present time few victims havo com¬ 
plained of it. 

On the other hand, there is an almost unexampled 
oboriis of grumbling at the arrangements of the English 
u— especially at their ariaugoments with may be 


called regular enstomers. The burden was first taken 
up by a season-tioket holder, and seasofi^-tioket holdere 
have continued to fumisli the majority of the lamenta¬ 
tions : but the minority has been snffioientlj varied. Tho 
numerous and vexatious restriotions impoM upon th^ 
contract ticket-holders, the reluctance to meet them hi^- 
way in regard to oocasionsl journeys beyond limit! 
their oontraot, the rapacity with which any oversight is 
punished by the impounding of deposits and the oharging 
of ordinary fares in default of punotual renewal—-all these 
old and well-known complaints have been .repeated*in 
every possible variety. A great chorus of wailing has also 
been sot up over the nnpunctuality of the service; r 
hero, as usual, the two chief Southern Companies, withf 
London and Brighton as a good third, come in for > 
greater part of the blame. Several novel points—^poinm 
of considerable importance to the persons oonoemed—havo 
been introduced into the discussion, owing to the immense 
extension of suburban traffic of late years. There is one 
question, in particular, which seems to cause more heart¬ 
burning than any other. The fares to and from Ztations 
on the different lines round London are, as every one 
knows, arranged in batches—that is to say, the charge is 
the same from any one of a considerable group of stations 
to any one of another considerable group. But some 
Companies, if not all, have a strong oljeotion to allowing 
the return-ticket holder to have the benefit of this arrange¬ 
ment, and insist on the article of their by-laws wbic& 
states that a ticket is only available to or from tho stations 
named on it. The point has more than once come bofoie 
the courts of law, with varying results; though we believe 
that in tho highest court to which it has yet been taken in 
any particular case judgment was given, on the ground of 
express contract, in favour of tbo Company. On tho other 
hand, the balance of decisions is decidedly against the 
I Railway Companies on another point very dear to them, 
the freedom from liability which they claim in case of loss 
arising from nnpnnctuality or failure to meet correspond¬ 
ing trains. It is argued, moreover, that many of the regu¬ 
lations, and more still of the practices, of the Compauios 
I are aliogelbor ultra vires, such as the compulsory clipping 
of tickets, the refusal to recognize a ticket issued for one 
' train as valid for another, and so forth. Lastly, there ia 
tho wide subject of insuffioiout arrangements for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers. With regard to 
actual comfort, a good deal of progress has been made— 
at least on tho Northern and WoBtorn linos—in the last 
few years. But it is still impossible, save on a few rare 
occasions, to get tickets except W struggling at a window 
in a limited time and space. There is still an entirely 
arbitrary power exorcised of disarranging and postponing 
ordinary traffic in favour of profitable extras, such as race 
trains and the like, at fares which are very nearly, if not 
quite, illegal. Above all, there is still the absence of the 
most rudimentary attention to convenience, and even 
safety, in the matter of luggage. We have said that the 
English porter or guard rarely emulates his Gorman and 
Italian compeer in tho practice of actual robbery. But it 
still needs not a little vigilance on the part of tbo 
traveller, unless he wishes that, in the words of an old 
burlesque, his carpet-bag shall be at Bath, his trunk at 
Jericho ” ; and the aiTangements for delivery of luggage at 
the end of a journey are still almost incredibly insufficient. 

robberies at the terminus are sufficiently com¬ 
mon ; the only wonder is that they arc not muoh more 
frequent. As soon as the train stops, the luggage is dis¬ 
gorged on the open platform from probably three or fonr 
different parts of a long train. Sometimes the formality 
of drawing movable rails round it is observed, and in a 
few cases numbered check tickets are given; but even 
then tho neaiest porter inside is sure to have entire fisitb 
in the statements of the first oZaimant outside. There 
must be very few people at all accustomed to railway 
travelling who have not arrested something of their own 
on its way, perhaps by mistake, perhaps by intention, to 
somebody clse's cab. 

As nsnal, the railway companies, in the exercise of the 
wisdom of their generation, hold their peace. Th^ know 
that the grumblers are almost powerless, and that in ^ 
short time they will have eomething else to do than if 
grumble. If any answer beyond a mere red-tape one fl 
ever attempted, it is of the saxkd which mort ascribes to 
Sir Edward Watsih on a recent occasion at Hastings. That 
Cinque Port is a notorionsly aggrieved one in the ntkiier 
of rwway eervioe, and it hae found the Railway Commifli 
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minion bat a rotten reed. Sir Sowaud, on a pnblio ooca- 
eios, seems to have been mildlj reproached by the Major, 
and to hare replied sofblj, but with a gentle reminder 
that he himself and his relations held more stock m the 
Sonth-SMtern Railway than all Hastings pnt together. 
The oddity of this argument, if it was really used, for 
whiob of oonrse we cannot Tonoh, is exemplary. It is as 
if a tradesman, being remonstrated with for the bad 
quality of his ware should reply, “ Sir, 1 am very sorry, 
bufrg ron most reflect that I have a greater interest in 
conducting this basinoss for my advanl^e than for yoars.’* 
course the reason why the tradesman does not make 
retort, while the railway director does, is that the 
Ser has the fear of competition before his eyes, 
the latter has not, except in a few oases— in which 
8 , it need hardly be said, he takos very good care 
to meet oomplaint, or rather forestall it, in a very differ- 
ent spirit. The great towns of the North and the Mid¬ 
lands arc almost all served by several different Companies. 
There is therefore brisk competition between these—not, 
indeed, in the old ruinous spirit of folly which made it 
possible at one time to travel first-class from London to 
Liverpool for five shillings, but in the provision of the 
quickest, most panctnal, most comfortable, and most con¬ 
venient service possible. At this moment Manchester can 
be reached from London by any one of four of the greatest 
trunk lines in the kingdom; and the consequeneo is that in 
the Midland and the North-Western express trains almost 
every possible improvement has been introduced. The 
traveller, even in the .cheaper classes, is comfortably 
seated, can depend on swift and punctual travelling, has 
for the most part his luggage close at hand in a compart¬ 
ment of the same carriage, and is even furnished with 
most of the advantages of saloon or Pullman cars. On 
the other side of London things are changed. There the 
only competition is for the through Continental trafiic, 
and this is, accordingly, the only class of passenger trafiio 
that is looked after. As for Parliamentary intcrferonco, it 
is theoretically quite justifiable, because of the exceptional 
position in which railways as trading corporations arc put 
by their Parliamentary powers. But it is very difficult to 
procure, owing to the strength of the railway interest; 
and it is not clear that it would be really effectual. The 
proposed Railway Passougers' Defence Association —a 
Tery old proposition, often renewed but always dropping 
through—might, indeed, do some good by restricting the 
present nudoubtodly illegal encroachments of the Com¬ 
panies and enforcing compensation in every case of breach 
of contract. But it would not be very easy to organize it, 
in the first place, and it would in ail probability be still 
more difficult to keep it together. 


THE HOME OF JOHN BUNTAN AT ELSTOW. 

r ' was no doubt wrong, but it was very natural, that, in 
Bpite ot Banyan's undeniably modern date, a laige portion of 
the attention of the Arcbtcologicol Institute, at tbeir recent 
meeting at Bedford, ahould be devoted to him; and that Elstow, 
the place of bis birth and bis home for the first thirty years of 
hit life, should be a leading object in the excursions. Even Dean 
Morivale had to devote several paragraphs of hia address to 
the local hero. As every one who m^o a public harangue at 
Athens must sing the praises of the goddess Athene, so," the 
Dean remarked, ** any one speaking in Buford muat magnify him 
whom we might almost call the patron aaint, the pride and glory 
of the town, the famous John Bunyan.” ^ Besides the Deaa^s 
address, two of the memoirs rend at the meeting were devoted to 
the same absorbing subject; that of the Rev. John Brown, 
minister of the chapel that bears Bunyan’s name, on “Recent 
Memorials of Banyan”; and that of the Rev James Copner, 
vicar of Bunyan a native parish, on his “Connection with 
Elstow.” The furuier paper presented much that was now, the 
result of Mr. Brown’s own painstaking inveatigationa. Mr. 
Brown slowed that, ao far from Bunyan being of gipsy descent, 
as an ingenious American writer has endeavoured to prove, the 
name Bunyan, in one of its many forms, had been already known 
in Bedfordslitre for full seven centuries, first appearing in the 
chronida of Dunatable in 1219, and was repeatedly found in the 
Record of the Court I^eet, the Registry of the Court of Probate, 
.jhtt aocounte of the Guild of the Holy Trioity at Luton, and other 
mii^iaaval docunranta, as well as in the parish registers of Bedford 
and other places in the county. “ The Bunyans of Elatow—where 
they were living aa early as i6o3~appear to have been ike 
poor retainers of a family other branenea of which were aub- 
stantUl yeomen in tbe county quite three centuries am.” The 
aimual parochial returns of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, now 
for themt time examined, have supplied many hitherto un¬ 
known namea and dates cutmected with the Bunyan fomily. Both 


tbe lalher and grandfather of John Bunyan were named Thomaa. 
The former woe baptized in February 1603 at Elstow Ohureh^ 
where, four-and-twenty years afterwards, May 23, 1627, he took 
for his second wife one Margaret Bentley, John Banyan’s moHiec. 
John himself was baptized at Elstow, November 30, St. Andrew'# 
Day, in tbe foUowiug year, 1628. 

Mr. Brown has discovered that Bunyan lost his mother when 
be was between fi.fteen end sixteen years old, and tl^t the 
conj^regation of which the “ holy Mr. Gifford,” once a debauohed 
lio>alist ofHcor, was pastor, to which Bunyan joined himself and 
of which ho became pastor in 1672, used St. John’s Ohoroh a« 
their place of worship till the reinstatement of the Itev. Theodore 
Crawloy, who had been ejected by the Puritans, i^r tbe 
stomtion in 1660. Mr. Oopner’s paper contained little thai 
was new beyond some fresh »*dnitUtB of evidence in aappoiX 
of hiu theory—ably, and we think efibctually, combated by Me. 
Brown, and discredited by Mr. Edward I'eacock—that Banyan 
was at heart a Uoyalist, and that liia seven mouths' soldiering was 
passed under the standard of Charles 1., and mot of the Parlia¬ 
ment, and that he was not more than seventeen at the time of his 
marriage to his first wife, when, without “ so much household 
stulfus a dish or spoon between them,” the young couple began ts 
occupy the cottage at Elstow ever since coupled with Banyan's 
name. 

Elstow, John Banyan's birthplace, is a little village of old- 
fashiunud, hulf-timbered cottages, with overhanging stories, pro¬ 
jecting porches, and gabled dormers, covered with clustering rosea 
and huneysucUles, clustering round the village-green. The j^eatol 
and stem of the ancient market cross breaks the sward, and at the 
upper end of the green stands the Moot Hall, a picturesque hricK 
and limber building of the end of the sixteenth century. 
church, which rises somewhat shapeless, but not altogether undig¬ 
nified, on the south side of tbo green, is a more fragment of thoA 
of the nunnery founded here in 107S for Benedictine nnns^ by 
Judith, niece to William the Conqueror, in vain atonement for the 
bnso part which she, a second “ Homdias ” nr “ Jobs wife,” as the 
Anglo-Norman Chronicle calls her, had borne with traitorous and 
lying tongue in the judicial murder of her husband Waltheof,Earl 
of Huntingdon—the greatest crime, and, we may add, the greatest 
blunder, in the Conqueror’s life. Elstow, or according to the ancient 
form found on the conventual seal, “ Ellcustowe,” like Bridoetow, 
Morwenstow, Edwinstowo, and other similar names, takes its desig- 
nalion, the stow or place of iSt. Helen, from the original dedication 
of the church in 8axun times to St. Helena, the mother of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine. The Church of Rome, with her all-absorbing 
centralization, has over shown herself ns unfriendly to lo^ 
saints as to provincial liturgies or national uses. Thus SL 
(iiilhlivc was aimost buried at his own (/rowlaiid beneath the lator 
nainoB of Mary and Kt. Bartholomow. St. I’oter took prece- 
deuce of iSt. Wilfrid at Ripon and of 8l. Etheldreda at Ely, while 
his brother apostle 8t. Andrew was placed before St. David in 
hie own Cathedral of Menevia. In this way the old Saxon chapel of 
St. iloleii became the Church of St. Mary of Elstow, which in duo 
course had to give way at the Reformation to ** the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity.” 

Elstow Church, in which John Bunyan was baptized and 
married, and where for many years he worshipped, regardii^, aa 
he tells us, with an almost superstitious reverence the “High 
Place,” and all belonging toil, ** priest, clerk, vestment, service, 
and what else,” in the early days of the “ Directory,” is the nave of 
the origiual nunnery church, preserved at the Dissolution for the me 
of the parishioners, whose church it had doubtless always been, 
when the conventual portions were pulled down by the grantee, 
Humphrey Katcliiie. This was the most usual mode of dealing with 
monastic churches in wbicii the parishioners had joint rights with 
the couventuiil body. The choir and 1 ransepts, with the central towei^ 
where there was one, were pulled down by the grantee, and the 
materials sold or employed to erect a mansion-house hard by^ 
while the nave was left standing. Examples of this are abundant 
in every part of England. It is suilicient to name Laneroos^ 
Bridliiigtou, Binham, Dunstable, lieorainster, Waltham, and 
Malmesnury as typical instances. Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, as at Pershure, Hexham, Boxgrove, and New Shoreham. 
the arrangement was reversed, the parishioners becoming posaeasM 
of the eastern part by purchase or gift ns tlicir parish church, the 
nave, their original place of worship, being destroyed. Where the 
whole church is left, it ia either that, as at Great Malvern and 
8elby, tbe parishioners bought the conventual church, no part of 
which had ever been parochial, and deserted their old pariah 
church, which bad stood quite distinct; or that, as at SherDome, 
Tewkesbury, Dorchester, and other places, the‘church having been 
originally shared between the two bodies, the parishioners bonght 
the monks’ church and added to it their own. One more oIom 
remains, containing, os far ns wo know, only Ewenny and 
Dunster (not to dogmatize about Arundel), where the eastern 
limb was simply allowed to stand, but regarded as completely 
distinct from the parochial portion, and allowed to fall into 
disuse, and consequently disrepair. 

What remains of Elstow Uhureh is Norman of a very rujde type 
in the eastern part, succeeded by four Early English bays of mow 
better character towards the west, tbebuilding having, os usual, 
grown from the altar end westwards. It has a lofty clerestoiy, with 
good abafted lancets at the west end. The absence of a blocked traiie- 
verae arch at the east end, such as we have at Waltham Abbey and 
other aimilafiy truticated buildings, seems to indic.tte that we do 
not see the whole of tue strucipiul miw, but that the oouventuni 
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choir having, as usual in Norman ohurches, stretehed over one 
or more bays of the western limb| those baja were included in the 
Hoyal grant and prisbod with the rest. Analogy would lead 
us safel^ to assert that there must have been a Cfmtral tower. 
The existing detached belfry, the scene of Banyan's exploits as 
a bell-ringer--the fourth being that which tradition asserts to 
have been his favourite bell—as well as of his graphically depicted 
struggles of conscience, when, hoviug been convinced of the unful¬ 
ness of the amusement, he could not refrain from going to look on 
till forced to flee for fear that first the bells and then ^e steeple 
should fall on his guilty head—^may be tihe result, as at Wymond- 
ham, of some forgotten dispute between the nuns and the 
pBiilmionorB, or be merely, like the similar towers of Blyth, 
Bhrewabury, Ohrist Ohurcb, and elsewhere, the result of a natural 
desire for independence. Why it stands where it does, full 
seven yards from the north-west corner of the church, instead 
of being as usual attached to the west end, wo can hardly 
hope to determine. Perhaps the ground to the west on which it 
would have been built belon^d to the convent, and the ladies 
refused to come to terms. The tower is a massive structure, 
of late Perpndicular date, with widely-spreading buttresses. 
The rough tlngged fioor of the belfry, bearing the marks of 
Banyan’s hobnailed boots, together with those of generations of 
ringers before and since, happily remains undisturbed, and we can 
only hope may oacapo the sweeping restoration whidh is now 
threatening to carry away much that is most characteristic in 
the church itself. Itepair was certainly needed. Portions of the 
building were absolutely dangerous, and menaced a speedy ruin. 
,The intenor had a most dreary, neglected air, with whitewashed 
^alls, ahd blocked up or broken windows, and square deal pws 
lined with fusty green baize. Dirt and squalor prevailed. When, 
however, we road of the removal of the roof, the pulling down and 
rebuilding of the clerestory and aisle walls, and the complete 
gutting of the church, wo confess that wo tremble lest wo should 
,get a new church for an old, with all reminiscences of Bunyan 
eflectually wiped out. The advertisomeut by an enterprising book- 
.aelling firm of an ** Elstow ” edition of Tho JHlgrim^a 
literally ** bound in boards ” made of the oak of klstow Ohurch, 
made us fear that the old seats, including Biinyan’s own bench, 
had been cost out as so much rubbish. We are, however, glad to 
be assured that these are safe, and that it is only the timbers of the 
roof that have been thus strangely utilized. The lovely little four¬ 
teenth-century apartment, groined from a central shaft, attached to 
the west end of the south aisle, popularly known as the ** Nun's 
Ohoir,” and sometimes, but erroneously, supposed to have been the 
•obapter-housc, is, we are told, receiving careful treatment, the 
injured vaulting being restored stone by stone. The singular 
moulded brackets connecting the vaulting ribs with the capital in 
this room are probably unique. Their loss would be irreparable. 

To the south of the church ibe remains of the Jacobean mansion 
■«f the Hillesdens, pieced on to the walls of the nunnery, with their 
iv^-drapod mullioned windows and little domestic chapel wreathed 
^th foliage, form a very picturesque feature. It must have ^en 
■a grand new house in Banyan's early days. The cottage where 
Bunyan was born cannot be identified. That occupied by 
him after his first marriage, where his children were born 
and the fierce spiritual conflicts were waged, narrated in his 
Orace Ahowndiny, is pointed out, but alterations and repairs 
have made it essentially a modern building. Here in the time 
of the late Dean Bowers of Manchester, who was formerly 
Bector of Elstow, the very forgo used to be shown at which 
Banyan worked. This, too, has now passed afvay. Buiiyaii 
WHS living here in April 1654, when his aaughter Elizabeth, who 
4ied in childhood, was born, iletween that year and 1660 he must 
have left his native village, and gone to reside at Bedford, where 
he is stated to be living in bis indictment of that year. The site 
•of the house in Outhbert Street in which he resided after his 
rdease in 1672 till his death is still pointed out. As is well known, 
twelve years of Bunyan's Bedford life were spent in gaol, at one 
time making tagged laces fox the support of his family, at another 
siting the wqrk which, little as be could then have anticipated 
it, has been translated into almost every language of the civOized 
world~the Bmrvan library contains a translation into Chinese 
with Japanese illustrations—and has made his name immortal. 
This gaol, the ** Den,” as he calls it in the opening words of his 
Proffrensj was not, as sensational writers have loved to 
Tepresent it, the damp and stifling dungeon on the central pier of Old 
Bedford Bridge, which was nothing more than a mere town lock-up 
for casual vagrants, but in the county gaol standing between Iliga 
Street and Silver Street. This has now been pulled down, and its 
•he bas become an open market, and only a small fragment of its 
tide wall remains for the gratification of pilgrims. Bunyan Meet¬ 
ly contains a curious museum of miscellaneous articles, such as 
bis apple scoop, penknives, scales for testing the weight of the 
etioa paid him, a curious little cabinet with nests of drawers, and 
the solid oaken chair with carved legs in which he used to sit. 
The most interesting of these memori^ is the ** Ohurch Book,” 
containing the record^s of the Baptist congregation of which Bunyan 
had been appointed pastor on the 2i8t of January, 1672, the year 
of hia liberation from his twelve years* imprisonment. Uia formal 

E lon under the Great Seal was not issued until the 13th of 
tember of that year. But on the 9th of the preceding May ho 
received a license to preach, among about three thousand 
other Nonconformist teachers, and daring this interval his in- 
eaiceration woe merely nominal. This year ia celebrated in 
the MHials of Nonconformity as ** the year of liberation.” The 


Cabal Ministry were prdpi^ag for a new arar irilh Holland, to 
avenge the iuolte and lajanea of 1666. Though they had no 


was published 1^ Koyti authority; and, in Mr. J. B.Unenb 
words, " ministers returned after yam of banJahmast td 
houses and to their fioeka; chapels were reopaued; the gaoM were 
emptied; Bunyan left hia prison at Bedfora, the' Den "where he 
haa been visited with hia marvellous dream.” The flrat entay in 
the "Church Book” ia not dated at Bedford, hut ati^tho 
neighbouring village * of Qamlingay, where, before hia im- 
prisonmeut, Bunyan had laid the foundations of a congregation, 
and records the propounding of the desire of " Sister Behemon^ 
walke in fellowship.” As the contrm is not stated, we maj A 
elude that the desire of the fair sistar—whose name, ao q'ut Ly 
suggestive of the huge water-beast of the Book of Job, ia tnereiy a 

E honetic form of Beaumont—was granted. A aubaequent. entry, 
owever. the first in Bunyan'a own handwriting, tells ua how 
" at a full assembly of the Congregation woe with joynt consent 
of the whole Body cast out of the Church John Bush of Bedford 
for being drunke after a very beastly and filthy mamier, that is ” 
—the definiteness is worth remarking—" above the ordinary rate 
of drunkerds; for he was not carried home foom the ' Swan ’ to 
his own house without the help of no less than three persons, who 
when they had brought him home could not present him as 
one alive to hia familie, he was ao dead drunke.” Thia Ohuroh 
Book, kept oontinuoualy down to the present day, abounds in 
curious entries throwing light on Nonconformist religious life. 
We are surprised it has not &)en printed. 

Another interesting document among the Bunyan pi^rs, the 
only bologiaph known, is what is erroneously known as " Banyan's 
will.” It is dated December 23, 1685, the year of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and is really a deed of to his wife Elizabeth, exe¬ 
cute when he thought he should probably have to go to gaol 
again for suspected complicity in Monmouth's designs, with the 
forfeiture of all his little property. In this, describing himself 
as “ J. Bunyan, of the parish of St. Outhbirts in the toune of 
Bedford, Brasier” he n^es over to her " all aud singular my 
goods, chattels, debts, ready money, plate, rings, household stufib, 
aparrel, utonsills, brass, pouter, bedmg, and all other my sub¬ 
stance whatsoever, moueable and imoioifcable.” The " one 
coyned peone of silver commonly called twopence.” which, as a 
caparra or handsell, had been affixed to the seal to put Mrs. 
Bunyan " in peaceable and quiet possession,” has unfortunately been 
lost. Bunyan's fears of further annoyance proved groundless; and, 
though he was sometimes driven to adopt disguises to escape 
threatened^ danger—the tradition is that he used to go to Reading 
to preach in a waggoner’s frock, with a long whip in his hand— 
his liberty was never agaiu restrained, and he lived unmolested to 
within three months of the liovolution. As is well known, he 
died at the house of a friend, Mr. Strudwick, a shopkeeper on 
Holborn Bridge, August 31, 1688, of a cold and fever caught in a 
wet ride from Beading, where he had been to reconcile a father 
and son. By a happy chance, Mr. Brown has secured one of the 
worthy tradesman s bills, mode out to " Lord James Kadclifle ” 
—-afterwards the Lord Dorweutwater who sufi'ered in 1716— 
with a woodcut of the four-storied gabled house, such as tho 
older of us can rem ember many of in back streets of Ijondou, 
in which Bunyan died. Tho billhead runs:—"Bought of John 
Strudwick, at the sign of the Star, Ilolbomo Bridge, Grocer 
and Chandler.” The copy of Foxe's Acta and MonumanUj or 
Book of Martyra, as it is popularly called, which was Bunvan's 
companion and daily study in prison, is preserved in the town 
Library. Bunyanb signature at the foot of the tiUe-page ia 
laboriously formed in large ill-shaped printing characters, with the 
date 1662, the work of one by whom the art of writing, if he had 
ever acquired it, had been almost entirely lost The margins of 
some of the ghastly woodcuts of burnings, Ac., are scrawled over 
with rude doggerel rhymee such as the following 

Hear is one stout and strong Indeed f 
He doth not waver like as ooth Keed. 

Certainly Bunyan improved greatly both as a penman and a post 
before he wrote “ The Deed of Gift " already oeacribed, and com¬ 
posed that little lyrical gem in the Second Part of Tha BUgrinCa 
iVogi’eM, recalling Amiens' song in Aa Fbu Lika If:— 

Who would true Yalour ace 
Let him come hither 1 
One here will constant be, 

Gome snow, come weather. 

There’s no DJMjouragi*titont 
8 hall make him once relent 
His first avowed Intent 
To bee a Pilgrim. 


THE LOGIC OF THE FARMEBS*. ALLIANCE. 

A t last the Machiavellian policy of Mr. O'Donnell has ful 
succeeded; and his outlay in preparing the cradle, and, so to 
speak, paying the christening fees, of the Farmers’ Alliance at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel has coma back to him with an idnin^Unt 
usury. The Farmers’ Aliiaooe has deolfumd for an Kimlisli l^nd 
Bill, and Mr. W. H. Gladatoue has, by au interaatmg coinci¬ 
dence, endorsed the detiaration. The p^tical eminence of the 
Prime MiniiterVi eldest sott| despite the elaborate anangamtiita 
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fdr MtiMy eduofttilBg the home of Gledstone whieh were de- 
Uilii the other day to a oorreepondent hy the head of the fismilyi 
has hot hitherto hm great. But perhaps Mr. W. H. Gladstone 
is gdttfg to make up for lost time. It is not interesting to act the 

S art orHedtori ana amiably ejaculate, ** Well fought, my youngest 
rother !” unless it ll quite certain that the dirierenco between 
llet^r and Troilus is properly recognised by the spectators. Mr. 
W. ii. Gladstone has theihfore taken a leaf out of his junior's 
book, and baa bettered the instruction, as, indeed, the nation has a 
right to demand from a man on whom it has actually spent eon- 
sidersble sums—while it has Mr. Herbert Gbuletone on the easy 
terms ofwhatis, we believe, called in trade an**imrover.” “There 
Ja to be a iLaod Bill for England/* says Mr. W. II. (iladstone boldly. 
“ I9 is resolved that a model Land Bill for England shall be at 
impe prepa^,” says the Farmers’ Alliance. We shall consider the 
^bAle contents of such a Bill, as shown in the other resolutions 
of^ the Alliance, immediately; but any one curious on the subject 
may be recommended to look at the comments which the pro- 
graihiiie has already drawn forth from the Radical press. The 
general spirit of those comments could not be better put than in 
the language (^so happily contemporaneous) of a certain Mr. 
Murray, of whom we know nothing except that he spoke 
after Mr. Sexton at a Land League mooting in Dublin the 
other day. Irish lords,” siud Mr. Murray, “ gulped down salmon 
ahd trout while their tenants were starving. Landlorils were 
devils.” This extremely succinct statement of the question was 
greeted with cheers; and it seems (at least the latter part of it) 
to express the feelings of the Farmers' Alliauce most accurately. 
Not being Irishmen, they probably do not suspect any actual duke 
of gulping a salmon weighing, lei us say, thirty pounds. But 
that landlords are devils sums up the gist of debattis, letters, 
leading articles, and descriptive articles on the subject with ad¬ 
mirable force and precision. The attitude of tenants who com¬ 
plain that it is not quite certain whether or not they may let the 
shooting allotted to them under the Ground Game Act to sports¬ 
men, is of itself a matchless comment on that egregious moasimj. 
Rut the general position of the appetont agriculturist could not 
bo better appreciated than from a certain series of. articles which 
have appeared in the Uai/y A'cies, headed “ Dilapidated JI us- 
baudry. ’ There is no reason to believe that matters of fact are in 
the least tampered with in those articles; and the writer’s good 
faith, combined with his firm belief in the “ landlords are 
devils ” principle, blinds him in the most agreeable way to the 
delightful inconsistency of bis objections to their devilry. This 
cnrrospondect finds fault with one landlord because he turns 
tenants out, with another bt^^cause he keeps them in. Tu dismiss a 
farmer who is unwilling to pay a high rent, and to keep an old 
servant who cannot spend capital on his farm at u low one, are 
equal crimes. The writer, however, is most valuable, because a 
good deal of side-light on the Farmers’ Alliance programme is 
obtainable from him. It seems that the farmers will be good 
enough not to claim an immediate price for their “ goodwill,” 
This; considering that every single farmer in England (with the 
exception of a few districts in Lincolnshire and perhaps elsewhere, 
in which it is not pretended that the custom has been infringed) 
knows himself, on entry into his farm, to bo a tenant either at will 
or for some given period, without the fhiotest pryaumptioii of fixity, 
may be said to be extremely generouH. Rut what the farmers 
would like to do is to secure, if not lixity of tenure, at any rate 
freo sale in the following roundabout fashion. They wish to have 
unlimited right to (ximpensation for improvomeuts; and as it 
may be inconvenient for the landlord to pay down at a moment's 
notice whatever a lavish and unskilful tenant chooses to^ say that 
lie has frittered away on the land, with allowance for the increased 
value of the land so improved, the outgoer is to be empowered to 
sell this his “ interest.” As any one may see, the full tenant-right 
just granted to Irish farmers is procticaily included in these two 
propositions, as far as free sale is concerned, and free sale is beyond 
question the most important of the three Ps. 

However, let us go to the Farmers' Alliance itself and its pro¬ 
gramme. Four resolutions were passed by it lost Monday. The 
first had reference tu the drafting and bringing in of a I^and Rill 
for England and Scotland, as just mentioned; and the second com¬ 
pleted this by BUggeBtions os to a deputation to Mr. Gladstone, 
who; by the way, on Mr. Murray’s principles, is a “ devil” himself. 
The third resolution is a long one. It has reference to the new 
cry for Protection, and deals with that subject in the most 
orthodox Free-trading language. The Alliance, or at least 
its Committee, thinks that return to Protection is impos¬ 
sible ; and, if possible, would hurt agriculture more than any¬ 
thing else, inasmuch as the com duties w'ould be sure to be 
repealed at the first convenient moment by either party in want 
of a popular measure or a cry. It points out that duties on foreijpi 
corn would interfere with stock-farming, end that the proposal is 
really a proposal for keeping up rents. All this is, as we have 
said, of ine purest Free-trade orthodoxy, and it is only at the 
extreme skirt of tide resolution that the least little^ cloven hoof 
peeps out. The cry for Protection, it seems, is bad in itself, but 
M is worse inasmuch as it postpones the demand for agrioul- 
Uttel -roform,” which, to go back to resolution number one, is 
‘^imperatively called for, owing to the prolonged depression in 
li^ulture, Mowed by another dieastrous harvest.** By the 
%y, the harvest is turning out by no means so disastrous asit suits 
fofle of this sort to protend} but no matter. Lastly, tto Com- 
expjessos its sympathy with the farmers in Aberdeen- 


sbiie in the efforts made to obtain a reduetion in rente asid 
a Land Bill for Scotland, and “thanks them for their spirited 
oorion.” Mr. Bright has since added his oongratulatione to the 
Aberdeenshire heroes. The spirited action in question, it must be 
remembered, has in some cases taken the form of a refusal to pay 
any rent whatever unless a reduction of iivo-and-twenty per cent* 
is granted. This obviously adds fair rent to the catalo^e of 
reforms with which the Alliance sympathizes, and which^ it con¬ 
siders to be imperatively demanded by some years of agricultural 
depression and an additional disastrous harvest. 

We are accustomed to public and private ignorings of that pro¬ 
verb about gander and goose which some refined porsons think so 
terribly vulgar. But we really do not know that a more naif and 
innocent enunciation of the contrary principle has ever been pub¬ 
lished than this interesting document. It consists, as we are fice- 
quently told thatall works oflitoraryartshuuldconsist,of abeginning, 
a middle, and an end. The middle is made up, as wo have seen, of 
a learned, elaborate, and orthodox renunciation of Protection and 
all its works; the beginning and the end, of a passionate demand 
for the very same protection, only applied in a slightly difierent 
way and for the benefit of difierent persons. “ Do not,” plePdS 
the Farmers' Alliance, “ ask the Legislature to protect this great 
native industry by artificial devicos of taxation, violating ^ 
prindples of political economy. They will not do you any good. 
The money will simply come out of the pocket of the nation at 
largo, and, what is more, it will go into the pockets, not of yon^ 
but of the persons whom Mr. Murray, of Dublin, calls tho se devils 
of landlords.” Much admirable argument supports this plea; and 
if the listening farmer confined himself to resolution number three 
and hearkened to it, he would doubtlosa go away convineod thatT 
artiticial legislative devices cannot fight against the laws of nature, 
and that be must make his bargains in the open market, take hia 
chance of bad seasons and competition, and trust to stout work 
and the survival of tho fittest, just ns his shoemaker and hk 
tailor do. Rut tho Alliance does not dismiss him with such cold 
comfort as this. “You shall have protection,” it says, “only it 
shall be protection of a different kind. You shall be shielded 
ngninst the laws of supply and demand, and a legislative sliding 
scale shall mako you impervious to the worst of seasons. It is 
the devils of landlords that shall pay for all this, and therefore 
Iho natiim won't object, as it would to taxes on its food.” We ain 
bound to say that tht're is a modest want of explicitness about the 
programme in this part of it. The beautiful arguments which 
have just domunstruted iho folly and injustice and impossibility of 
one sort of prutfiction are not applied to prove tho justice, wisdom, 
and efiieacy of tho other. It may, indeed, be extremely incon¬ 
venient for the Farmers’ Alliance that they should be so appUed; 
yet wo shall take tho liberty of applying them. In the first 
place, tho proposed scheme, whatever it may bo, will be, and 
must be, protection pure and simple—that is, the artificial 
favouring of one class at tho expense of another, and even¬ 
tually of tlio whole nation. During the last five or six years 
there has been commercial ns well as agricultural depression, 
from which almtjst every trade and industry has suffered. There 
is one in particular whicii supplies an almost exact parallel to Ihe 
farmers’ case. Cornish miners have been half rumed owiim to 
the increasing cost of mining and tho drop in tho prtoo of tin 
through foreign competition. It is said that thirteen tliousand 
minors have emigrated from that single county during the last 
decade, and hundreds of mines have been stopped just as hundreds 
of farms are now lying touantless. On tho principle tho Farmers’ 
Alliance the Legislature must step in here. It must not, indeed, 
put a duty of so many pounds a ton on foreign tin, because the 
consumer would not like that; but it must arbitrarily reduce 
tho royalties, entitle working compnnios to compensation 
from tbo owners in case of unsuccessful operations, &c., Ac. 
So it must bo with every interest all round—excej)t the interest 
of the landowner, and in the long run, of course, of tho “ bloated 
bondholder,” fundholder, shnrcliolder, and their likes. Gut of 
these devoted people’s property bonuses are to be successivelj 
handed to all workers too lazy, loo unskilled, too thriftless, or t(k 
imprudent to get on, This, of course, is not rrulectiou ; perhaps 
it is Fair-trade}’ but, whatever it may be called, it is clear 
that almost every objection which lies to rroteclion jpure and 
simple lies to it, and others besides. Indeed the two things have 
already been united by some enterprising politicians at the 
Antipodes, and perhaps the bright spirits of the Farmers^ 
Alliance have been fired by tho example of Victoria, insufficiently 
as the anti-squatter Protectionist policy has there been carried out. 
At home, however, tho farmer must be a much duller person than he 
is supposed to be if tho ingenious plan of Mr. Howard and his frienda 
succeeds in gulling him. He will probably say that, if he is to 
be protected at all, he would rather bo protected in a form 
whieh will at any rate not hurt his mural conscience, whatever it 
may do to his economical one. Wo do not believe that, in what¬ 
ever ill cose they may be, the farmers of England are, as a rule, 
di^uised Dick Turpins, with a design on their landlords’ pockets. 
The plan of tho Farmers' Alliance, as has been pretty fully pointed 
out. IS nothing more than an ingenious combination of Protection 
witk larceny. It could only succeed at the expense, in the first 
place, of the landlords, and, in the second, of the consumers gener¬ 
ally, who by degrees would find added to the throe profits Uie 
fourth profit of interest on an artificially created value of tenant- 
right But it would have this disadvantage, that while, as the 
Faimen* Allianco very justly points out, a corn duty, if imposed, 
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I be taken off again, the tenant-right burden, once imposed, i 
(vitbout a revolution) a millstone for ever— as. has been am^^ 
proved in Xreland itself. On the ivbole, the Alliance would pro- 
feabfy have done better to hold its tongue about Protection* 


A PLEA FOR ASIIDURNIIAM nOUSB 

A mong the very last utterances of the late Dean Stanley were 
expressions of anxietv for the fate of Ashburnham House. It 
U to be noped that one ot the lirst onres of his successor will be 
its weservation. It is no secret that the clause under which it is 
to be sumndered to the School whs a surprise to the Chapter. It 
was put into the Act without their observing it. No doubt, some 
blame attaches to them or to their lawyers for such an oversight, 
lint the present state of the case, ponding whatever action may be 
taken by the new DtMn, may be briefly stated as one in which not 
only has nothing decisive been dune, but the little that has been 
dons if, on the whole, favourable to the chance that Aahburuham 
House will be preserved. In fact, it is riimourc^d, and even as¬ 
sarted, that all anungemeuts between the high contracting parties 
bad actually been amicably made, when the unfortunate meeting 
of "old Westminsters" took place, and an agreement was pre- 
vsnted. It is to be remarked that this sei(-constituted com¬ 
mittee of old Westminsters was by no means representative. Many 
twiner scholars dissented from the proceedings, and it is well 
kaown that some of those of whom the School is most justly 
ppoud do not hesitate to express ihemselvea very strongly against 
the Mbeipe. Among those who thus stand aloof from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the old Westminsters, a single individual may be 
named, since his opinion alone will by some be thought sufli- 
cientlv important to decide the question. That Mr. Poynter, K.A., 
is understood to refuse to join the opposition to the Chapter is in 
Itself a strong argument. The alternative is disagreeable enough. 
Any <me who takes the trouble to look at what the School 
HUthorities have made of the noble apartment ceded to them over 
the east cloister will be sorry that they should be allowed to 
touch the venerable remains of the monastic /maptVmm, now in 
the occupation of Canon Leighton. At the same time, by care, 
and the appointment of a competent architect, or by the Dean and 
Chapter insisting on the employment of their own architect, the 
inienor changes may be carried out so as to do little injury to the 
aaoisnt walls. Such a building as that just completed at the 
opposite side of Deuu's Yard would be more tbao a local eyesore. 
It would be notliing short of a national misfortune. The preser¬ 
vation of every old stone of AVestmiuster Abbey vmd its 
prednets is a matter in which every ICnglishninn is concerned. 
And, if the School takes posaussion of Canon Leighton’s house, 
there will be many apprehensions ns to the treatment likely to be 
bestowed on the ancient range of buildings of which it is the chief 
lelic. In fact, whichever way we turn, we are confronted with 
dit&colties—diiliculties which bavo all their origin in one point, 
that we are interfering with the ancient Abbey, or, in other words, 
with the fabric of the one building in England on which every 
i'kiglbhman looks with pride and solicitude. 

It is true that Ashburnham House was itself originally just such 
on interference with the fabric of the Abbey. There is a close con- 
vexion between it and the south cloister. The gaiden waU, with 
iu Norman arcading, is the north wall of the ancient Frater. The 
front wall, facing LitUo Dean's Yard, follows the line of the old 
Hiaericorde. Here the monks, under their easy rule, assembled to 
eat the supper forbidden, indeed, in the refectory, but, by special 
grace, winked at in an adjoining chamber. Witliin the modern 
imuse, when wo pass from the magniiicent staircase into an ante- 
rooni, the depth of the doorway betrays the thickness of the ancient 
wall through which it is pierced. The architect found it easier to 
iiclude such a wall in his building than to pull it down. Indeed, 
perfectly novel in its deeign as Ashburnham House appears, it is in 
reality a remodelled house of older origin, an origin worth tracing. 
In 1533 the Abbot’s chair was vacant. For some reason which has 
iu)t transpired, but which may be guessed, no monk of Westmin- 
fc;or WM deemed worthy of the place, but the Ab^t of liurtou- 
opon-Tront, known li‘om his birthplace os Abbot Boston, was 
brought in W till it. About the same time three manors were 
jvledged until a sum of 500^. should bo made up; 500/. answers to 
a very great deal of money in our modern reckoning, and this sum 
was to bo paid to Sir William Pawlet and one Thomas Orumwell, 
not thou so well known to fame as he afterwards became. The 
the lirst for three centuriee who did not belong to 
the bouse, and he acted the part of the hireling shepherd, whose 
own the shoop are not. When Thirlby was made Bishop of West¬ 
minster, IkMton Was made the first Dean. JHe ** resumed his 
Mtronyiuic,’’ to uso a modern phrase, and became Dean Benson. 
But he bad to turn out of the Abbot s House, which was required 
bishop, and retired, to use Dean Stanley’s expression, 
to the remoter part of the monastery.” This remoter part woe 
none other than Ashburnham House, then* and long afterwards, 
Juiowu as the Deaii’s House. Here he carried out many 
arroDji^emonts,’’ which, though they look extremely ill on the 
yet CArofullv, and, as the end proved, 
suoomfully planned, Uj snvo some' of the old Abbey estates 
ii»r the new Chapter. Ho could not save the Abbot’s house, how- 
nm, which was granted, on Thirlby s translation and the al^Ution 
the hishopne, lo l^ord Wentworth, who died almost imme- 
luatvly afterwards and was appropriately buriedt am ong the 


Abbots. fisDson survived till. 1549,when, worn oat with tlmss 
snviettes, he died and waa burisd near the sntraM to the v n tr y* 
A aeeood tlean, the reformer Cox, aucoeeded iod rsignsd in the 
Dean’s house, and on his flight a third* Wsatom'who sfontaally 
mads way for Qasen Mary’s restored Abbot ImMohami whose 
family name of Bowman was, in acoordanos with Ihs aneiant 
usage, disoaided for that of hia birthslace, got hank l^e Ahhot'a 
house from Lord Wentworth’s son and suDosaur, Iw ansBohsngs 
for the manor of Oanonbury. This aaoond Lord Wentworth it 
was whose loss of Calais waa 10 much moumsd by ^ dying 
Queen, and with Mary’s life praotioaUy ended the reign of the last 
Abbot But the house became the Deanery under Bliaidmth, 
and the same Queen founded the institution which now makni a 
claim to the possession of the older Deanery. At first the Sohooi!''^ 
and the Abbey were very doaely connected. Dean Goodman was 
a kind of head-master, and even took boarders into the Deansiy; 
but, to quote again from Dean Stanley, this union " has gmdnaUy 
been dieeotangled, and at times the interests of the School may 
have been overshadowed by those of the Chapter.” It ao, the 
case before us is an example to the contrary. 

It can scarcely, however, even by the most ardent adrooats 
of the proposed cession of Ashburnham House, be locked 
upon as a gilt altogether to the advantage of the &hooL la n 
certain sense, it much impoverishes the capitular body, without 
greatly enriching the educational. The house wUl be a white 
elephant in the new hands. To fit its TOrgeous chambers for 
class-rooms, tha exquisitely delicate carved work must eithar 
boarded over, or—wo shudder to write it—cut away. The fretted 
plasLerwork oeiiinga will be inaccessible except to pop-guna, but 
the panelled walls, the pillared alcoves, the dark oak staircase—in 
fact, all that makes Ashburnham House worth preserving—will be, 
like dirt, matter in the wrong place. No doubt, the Sdiool 
authorities assert their intention of preserving eveiything intact; 
but if they do, it may be retorted, of what use will the house be to 
tbemf It is safer in the hands of the Chapter. We cannot 
conclude that the School authorities will deal more gently 
with it than they have dealt with the antiquities of theur 
own particular, domain. Where, old Westminsters may well 
ask, u the time-honoured “ shell ” P where the open fire-place in the 
College hall ? These are not things removed in the old wmi- 
lieathen days before the Gothic revival; but alterations made, aa 
it were, yesterday. If, aa some assert, the School is sufficiently 
well hous^ already, and wants boarders rather than chamben to 
put them in, why should Ashburnham House be given up to them 
to stand empty P The Dean and Chapter can put it to a very good 
use. ’The new Canon is homeless, that is, as a canon. Perlupa 
the new Dean might prefer the spacious chambers and compact 
plan of the original Deanery to the labyrinthine recesses of the 
original Abbot's house, with its stairs and passages, its low 
ceilings, its score and mure of half-uaeleaa chambers. Ashburnham 
House would bo a model residence for a dean who does not pos¬ 
sess the wMlth which Dean Stanley lavished so generously. In 
any case it is an admirable canon s house, and would make a very 
bad school.^ The School cannot be honestly said to want another 
I house; while the Canon ** in residence ” may have to be resident 
elsewhere. We hear much of proposals for monuments to 
I the late lamented Dean; but so far they ^ve been of a 
singularly inappropriate character. One of them was to cany 
I out a scheme which Stanley, almost more than any other man, 
disliked—namely, for the removal of the organ-screen. Here, 
however, is a worthy object of exertion. Let those who are 
willing to spend money to commemorate a great man spend a little 
time and trouble instead, in order to fulfll his dying wishes. 
There can be no kind of doubt that the whole matter may be 
adjusted on reasonable grounds. The home may be preserved to 
^e Chapter intact, and no very great injury dune either to tha 
interests of the School or to any other part of the Abbey build¬ 
ings. We speak, not so much in the interests of the Chapter— 
for whom, indeed, it is not possible to feel very sorry, since it is 
to their carelessness that the clause in the Public Schools Act is 
to be attributed—as in the interests of art and historieid assoda- 
tioo. We described Ashburnham House in these columns last 
sprinn. Though nothing but tradition can be found for atiributinff 
it to Inigo Jones, no mind reasonablv acquainted with bis rarei^ 
pieoious works can doubt the truth of the ascription, so ihr at 
least as the most decorative parts of the interior are con¬ 
cerned. The exterior is interesting and bsautiful enough, and 
may well be older than Jones's time. It is not a great or 
imj^rtant building; but neither is St. Stephen’s, Wolbrook. 
But Ashburnham House, small and insignificant as it is, stands 
to modern domestic orahiteoture os St. Stephen's stands to 
ecclesiastical, as showing the l^war of a master to produce in a 
moderate space and with ordinary materials an efleot perfectly 
saiisfimtory, both in its ornamental details and in the almost 
scientific beauty of its whole design. 


THE WANDERING 9£W. 

T here ate some legends so univenolly spread through fhc 
popular folklore of vsrloue countriei that one nolaud^ looks 
for iheir origin in aomethiag more than lurkitiaty invention or 
local supentition. To this olsss helbtigs timko^ d the WondoN 
iBg Jew—that is, of an eyewltaeie of the OnicSfizion of our Lord, 
condemned, for having insulted theSavioor, to a joylaai immor- 
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tiUtj sad a popetual wandaring 07«r the fliee of the outb. As 
mAf at ibe iiiladlfi of tho tbirtoBoth oeotuxy the chiooiola of 
Matthew Paris lelates a story of an Armenian oishop who Tisited 
Engla n d in the year 1238, and heing intenriewed * by some 
monkish darks, gare as sensational and ciieunistantial answers to 
oneatibns put to him as eould be desired. He had seen the 
remuBS of Noah's Ark preserved upon Mount Ararat, and he had 
hlsnself dined with the nunous Joaeph said to have been preserved 
from the ^e of the Crucifixion of Christ, as a witness of that 
ovent. ^ The story of the wonderful Jew, as related In the genial 
after-dinner hours when story-teUeia are effusive and listeners 
most oreddous, waa told by his host as follows. His name was 
Oartaphilus, and he was Pilate's door-keeper at the time of the 
trial. Aa Jesus waa being led from the tribunal, the door¬ 
keeper strode him a blow upon the neck and said, ** Qo on faster *, 
why doat thou linger f ** Jesus turned and answered, ** 1 go, but 
thou shalttany until 1 come.** Since that hour Oartaphilus hss been 
waiting, and 'although he long ago acknowledpd the error of bis 
ways and wm l^ptized in the name of Joseph hy Ananias—an un¬ 
fortunate coincidence of names, though the personage who baptised 
St. Paul, and not the historical perverter of the truth, is meant— 
the ouTM has never been removed, and the unfortunate man is still 
upon his travels. He has been repeatedly interviewed since his 
dinner with the Armenian bishop, though he seems later 
on to have given a rather different account of himself, asserting 
that his name waa Abssuorus, and that he was by trade a cobbler; 
while he suppresses the incident of the blow. When asked about 
the events of that remote period, he, as is expected of all good 
oentenariane, shows that his memory is unimpaired by giving 
oxact accounts of all that he saw and heard, including a true and 
detailed account of the Temple at Jerusaleih. It is a pity that 
those who have preserved the records of these interviews were not 
xnore precise in taking down his descriptions, as it would have 
aaved much cost in exploration and much beari-buming and 
antagonism among archoeologists, could the exact position of 
Herod’s Temple be ascertained from the mouth of one who 
had actually seen it. As it is, the question of the site of 
the altar of burnt-offerings rivals the large-end and little-end 
of the egg controversy with which Gulliver has made us fami¬ 
liar, in Its power of engendering bitter and rancorous feelings, 
it is unfortunate that the narrators of these incidents are not 
altogether above suspicion. The Turkish Spy” in 1644, for 
snstance, who gives an account of a personal interview with the 
Wandering Jew, displays a remarkable ignorance of Mohammedan 
customs and beliefs, while his knowledge of mediosval Christian 
Jiistory and superstitions is equally noteworthy. Still there seems to 
be little doubt that impostors did from time to time give themselves 
•out to be Abasusrus, the immortal Wanderer, and they appear to 
have found it a very lutyiug business, although it could not have been 
without its risks, os tho medimval populace must have been sorely 
Seuipted to put the pretender's immortality to the test. The very 
fast, too, of the periodical reappearance of toi-digaiU “ Wandering 
.lews” in various parts of Kurope, is a proof of the widespread 
•belief in the legend. How thia belief arose, and what were the 
relations between the story of Ahasuerus, or Oartaphilus. and 
the popular mythology of Kurope, have been recenUy told by 
Mr. Moncure 1 ). Conway, a writer who has earned for himself 
the right to speak as an expert on questions of folk-lore and 
demonology. 

‘The myth appears to belong essentially to a class of great anti- 
•quity, which occurs in every part of the world. Kariy peoples 
-who had not as yet formulated the natural tendency to beliet in 
immortality of the soul, were unwilling to allow that their 
national heroes and the mighty chiefs wno had led them to glory 
suid prosperity, had gone from them for ever; and, the wish being 
father to the thought, such personages were supposed to have 
nought repose in some secluded earthly paradise, Irom which they 
jshould issue ip due time to continue their work of conquest, or to 
xevive the fortunes of the race. To this class belong tue legends 
nf'Odin^ King Arthur, liarbaroasa, and Charlemagne *, os well ns 
•such minor sagas ns those of Tannhauser, Thomas of Krcildouue, 
nnd even lUp van Winkle. Side by side with the heroes too holy 
•or too £pvat to die come the stories of those who for their sins 
were forbidden the repose of the grave. These are the h^gitimate 
coDgenore of the Wandering Jew, and believers in them could 
Appeal to the Bible for instances of both classes of the undying 
And unresting ones. Cain, the first murderer, is also the first 
WAoderer; Iiamech is another suiierer from the same curse, as 
abawD by the ancient lines:— 

Adah and Zillah. hoar my voice! 

Te wlvea of Lamouh. hearken to my speech 1 
For the man 1 slew for my own wound, 

Tho child 1 struck dead on account of my own hart 1 
Was Cain avenged seven tiniOH i* 

T^amawh will bo seventy times seven times! 

ESnooh, who ^'walked with God, and waa not, for God took 
htai;** Mdaea, who diaappeared aomewbere amidat the moun¬ 
tains of Maab and no man knew where bia reating-place might 
be^ yVr*, who was carried up to heaven in a chariot of lire, 
and who In later Moalem lejgend disappeared in his search 
for the water of life**—these an all types of one and the 
aame idea. Euly Aiyao mythology has a aimilsr aun^ of the 
mysterious disappearsnee of the Iranian god-king xima or 
Jamshssd, who is hidden away in a terreatrial paradise, and hidee 
liis time to usher in again the Golden Age { while later Teutonic 
my fcha have a moiu aimstar version of the atoiy in the legend of 


the Wild Huntsman who follows the chsae amid the storms^ of 
the Harts mountains, and in the fantastic story of the Flying 
Bntehman, who xa beating about in a vain attempt to round the 
Oape, which is to last till Judgment Hay. The popular Measianio 
ide^ also—not the Chriatian promise, but the Jewish and Modem 
notion of a temporal King who shall come to life again to zeetora 
the supremacy of hia people—and the opposing Antichrist or Dajjdl, 
are types of the same primitive conception. Classical mythology, 
also, furnishes us with apposite illustrations in the stories of 
Tithoaus, Tiresias, and the Glaucus myth. It is curious to note 
the close approach which Greek mythology occasionaUy makes to 
the Semitic; tho myth of Perseus and Andromeda being the 
counterpart of that of Bel and the Dragon, of Seth and Typhon, 
of Michael and Satan, and of our own St. George and the Dragon. 
Perseus is, in fact, a mere anagram of the Phoenician Apollo 
Keeef, whose attributes and story are the aame as thou of the 
Archangel. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew, however, embodies another 
and more recent idea; it is the expression of that undying popular 
hatred of the Jewish race which found vent in the tenime perse¬ 
cutions of the middle ages, and which is again showing itulf in 
the Judenhetze which disgraces modem Germany. The Christians 
looked upon the Jews as a race as the chosen of Satan rather than 
of Jehovah, and regarded them with a deadly and unreasoning 
hatred, not only because they bad been the instruments in the 
death and sufferings of Our Lord, but because they were a foreign 
race, and becauu the natural instinct of an uncultivated Aryan ia 
to ** heave half a brick ** at the unknown. A well-known story 
aptly illustrates the common feeling of the uneducated against 
the Hebrews. A settler from the backwoods of America came 
into a town, and meeting a member of the chosen ^aoe wlmu 
lineaments too surely betrayed his origin, proce^ed to in¬ 
flict upon him grievous bodily injury. On being taken before 
a magistrate and charged with the crime, he pleaded that the 
prosecutor was a Jew, and therefore, by implication, a murderer of 
tho Saviour, and eoDs«iquently deserving of punishment. The 
humane magistrate pointed out that tho era of persecution had 
gone by, and that, however creditable the Christian defendant’s 
zeal might bo, the events which hod kindled his wrath had token 
place some eighteen hundred years ^o. ** Now, do tell I ” said 
the ingenuous backwoodsman, ** and I only heard of it last 
Tuesday! ” The story, which is probably true, is paralleled by 
that of the old Knglishwoman who, having the same eventa de¬ 
tailed to her by a sympathetic clergyman, for the first time in 
her life, said it was all very dreadtul, but it waa a long way off 
and a long time ago, and she hoped it wasn't true. The Miracle 
plays had much to do with keeping alive this race-hatred, and 
tho Jew woB long considered to bo merely a creature to mock at, 
to torture, and lo rob, and any paiu or indignity inflicted upon 
him WAS thought to be a work of Ohristian zeal. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew has had great attractions for 
the poets and artists of Kurope. In Germany Schuhnrt first con¬ 
ceived tho idea of making ** this antique coidwainor,” as Carlyle 
says, aa it were,** a raft at anchor in the stream of time, from which 
he would survey 'the changes and wonders of two thousand yean.” 
Goethe also contemplated a poem on tho same subject, but was 
diverted by the more natiunal legend of Faust. Many oihen have 
written on the same theme; but Ohamissu, in his AVin AhasueruB, 
has perhaps clothed the whole myth in the most picturesque dress. 
In hrauce its chief exponent is Kugdne Sue, whose romance of 
The U'andenng Jew^ published in 1S44, has done mure than any¬ 
thing else to revive the popular legend of the middle ages in our 
own day. llis hen) is, as Mr. Moucure Conway points out, closely 
allied to the m3'8torious undying wanderer, jb]l Khidhr, men¬ 
tioned in the eighteenth chapter of the Koran. Moses, meeting 
with an ancient man who, he is miraculously informed, is wiser 
than himself, travels with him, but nut until the stranger has 
exacted a promise from him that lie will not ask any questions, 
whatever he might see. K1 Khidhr, iu the course of their 
peregrinations, commits various crimes; and Moses, unable to 
control hia indignation, at length oaks for an explanation. The 
old man then reveals to him that the apparent wrongs were really 
either retributions or blesuiings iu disguise, and,, leaving the 
Hebrew lawgiver, goes on upon his endless journey through the 
w'orld. Eugene iSue's Wandering Jew at length finds rest, 
tc^^ther with ilerodias, who had expiated her foul murder of St. 
John the Baptist by a similar restless doom. Pierre Dupont's 
poetical version of the romance, and Guetave Dord's imaginative 
designs which accompany it, will be familiar to moat of our 
readers. The last, especially, arc a faithful transcript of the wild 
•and weird conception which, having its origin in the vague 
yearnings of a primitive people, has survived until the present 
time in the ghosily figure of the ancient Jew who literally paid 
with his life fur insulting Our Lord. Mr. Moncure Conway 
deserves our gratitude for having given a graphic and exhaustive 
account of this ancient and most curious myth. 

THE «EXTOMnwEXT” AT THE NATIOXAL GALLERY. 

R. J. 0 . ROBINSON has earned the gratitude of a weary 
and exhausted public. In the darkest hours of the dull 
season ho has contriveu to raise a lively artistic controversy. He 
has brought into the field the DirectX of the National Gallery 
and the ax-Director of South Kensington, pnd he has d^wo in>m 
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tlia TVmM an editorial utterance on the subject of Italian pidn^dg^ 
which in its own way must be reckoned a literary gem. That 
Mr. I^binson should have come forward to set the world right 
upon a question of taste is not in itself surprising. He is wont 
from time to time to take the national eolleetions under his care. 
He loves in his leisure to re-arrange the images in the Temple of 
Fame and to correct the blunders of otlicial catalogues. What to 
other men might seem an irksome and arduous is to him a 
pleasant duty. lie is not afraid of agitating the nerves of the 
ilritish taxpayer. A few years ago he pointed out with uniiincbing 
courage that one of the most esteems pictures purchased for the 
nation at the Barker sale was in rcalitv a worthless wreck. He 
now hursts upon the world with a revelation that is even more 
startling and deplorable. But yesterday it was still possible to 
indulge the pleasant fancy that we possessed in the National 
Gallery two examples of the art of Michael Angelo; to-day we awake 
to iina that half of our inheritance is gone. Gently, but firmly, 
Mr. ItobiuBon has removed the tablet from the frame, and there 
is nothing for it but to pay to our lost illusion the poor tribute of 
a passing sigh, and to correct the entry in our catalogues. For 
in Mr. Itobinson's mode of adjusting those vexed questions of art 
there is a finality of judgment that almost precludes discussion. 
Mr. Burton has, indeed, mildly protested, nut, with more of 
sorrow than of anger, his touching appeal has been promptly dis¬ 
missed $ while Mr. Poyntor, who chose to assume a more vigorous 
attitude of resistance, has been summarily condemned and removed 
struggling from the court. We doubt not that both these gentle¬ 
men now heartily regret their iiuprudonce, and it is perhaps allow¬ 
able to hazard .the conjecture that neither of thorn would have 
had the temerity to question Mr. Robinson's authority if the dis- 
covd^y that tJio has made wore not on the first blush so ex¬ 
tremely improbable and surprising. This will be the better 
understood when we add that it eveu had the etlbct of surprising 
Mr. Robinson himself. Fur some time, indeed, he has been under 
the impri'sSlon that the picliire of the ** Kntombuieut,” now ascribed 
to Michael Angelo, was the work of his rival, Buccio Bandioelli. 
Mr. liobiuBon’s “ intimate acquaintance with the drawings of the 
master was the principal cause of this conviction ”; but, though 
thus convinced in his own mind, he refrained from giving 
ublic expression to his opinion, from the feeling that 
e had ** absolutely no tangible evidence to otfer in sup¬ 
port of it.” What was so long wanting to set the seal 
of absolute certainty to bis judgment has at last appeared 
in the shape of a passage from Vasari. It is therein re¬ 
corded that about the year 1526 Bandinelli underlo.ik to paint a 
picture for the church of Cestello, and he wont so far ns to execute 
a preparatory cartoon, choosing fur the subject of his design the 
Dead Ohiist, with the Marys, and Nieodemus, and other figures. 
But, having foui d reason at this time to distrust his own skill in 
the use of the brush, he determined to call in the assistance of a 
young painter named Agnolo Bigiu, to whom he assigned the 
task of executing the work in colour. Vasari adds, however, that 
the picture was left uucompleted, owing to the disturbed state of 
Florence which followed the sack of Rome in the year 1527. This, 
in brief, is the substance of the story, as set forth iu tho biography 
of Bandinelli; and it is this piece of evidence which leaves upon 
Mr. Robinson's mind “not a shadow of a doubt'’ that the picture 
in the National Gallery hitherto associated with tho name of 
Michael Angelo must henceforth be reckoned as “ an historical 
masterpiece of Baccio Baiidinolli.” 

That Mr. Robinson should believe he has proved his case is of 
Course natural enough; but that ho should expect other people to 
accept his coucluaious merely upon the evidence he now oilers is 
truly astounding. It will bo seen that we are not here ooucerned 
with his own personal conviction based upon a critical study of 
Bandinolli s drawings. Few men have a wider acquaiutance with 
tlie designs of the Old Masters; and, if ho has satisfied himself 
that he reiiognizos in the “ Futombment ” the characteristic qualities 
of Bandiuelli's art, it is improbable that any amumiL of discus¬ 
sion would avail to change his opinion. At the same time, 
it would be extremely interesting to know where the draw¬ 
ings are to be found upon which this singular judgment has 
been formed. All students of Italian art are familiar with Bandi- 
nolli’s studies, for they are, as Mr. Poyntcr has truly said, “as 
the sands of the sea in number”; but although they are of varying 
degrees of merit, and exhibit a certain diversity of manner such as 
might be expected from no artist of imitative mtber than origitml 
Iticultv, yet we know of no single specimen of his work which 
accords in essential qunlities of style with the design of the “ En¬ 
tombment.” This particular aspect of the discussion only goes to 
prove how great would be the advantage, both to students and to 
the public, if tho drawings of the Old Masters of which we possess 
so nch a storo in the British Museum could be transferred to 
Trafalgar Square and exhibited side by side with the finished works 
in colour. Tho visitor who could turn from tho “ Entombment ^ to 
study the designs of Michael Angelo and Bandinelli Ivould be 
at once in a position to appreciate the arguments of those 
who have taken part in the discussion; and we cannot but 
think that Mr. Itobitison’s confident assertions would lose much of 
their force if the eyidenco to which he appeals were more readily 
accessible. Bui this exaggerated estimate of Bandinelli's place in 
art is, as we have already snid, a thing separable from the main 
point under discussion. Mr. Robinson is doubtleia perfectly sincere 
when he couples the author of the David and (be sculptor of 
the Hercules as “ giants in art who in the flesh were rivals”; 
bttf^ 'to the mtyonty of those whom he sdeki to convince. 
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the notion of Bandinelli being a ^riant*’ whoso naiha ti' 
worthy to be associated with that 01 ^Michif^ Ah^d wBl 
aeem little short nf absurd. If, therefore, the 'eril^nqe now 
adduced in support of tho new attribution Is not in RseH eon- 
elusive, it is but little likely to acquire anyedded forde tfim'Mt* 
Robinson’s personal views as to the ehaiacteristio merifs of Bandl- 
nelli’s style. And that the ease, aa it stands upon tiM tiNUni<n^ 
of Vasari, is ludicrously incomplete has, we think, baeu amriy 
demonstrated by Ifr. Poynter. The deseriprion {^veh ; 6f BaiuB* 
nelirs unfinished picture might, it is true, be held to ajre^ tO 
subject of the “ Entombment” in the National Gollert, it hita 
certainly no special application which can be said to fix the 
identity of the two works. The theme was one constantly chosen 
by the painters and scUlptore of the time, and the terms used ^7 
Vasari recur in almost exactly the same form tn the biographiea 
of other painters, so that we have nothing left in the way of 
absolute evidence save the fact that Bandinelli’s picture was never 
finished, and that the “Entombment ” by Michael Angelo is also hi 
a state of incompleteness. Thus it will be seen that we are forced,' 
by the very nature of the case, to test Mr. Robinson’s so-callei 
discovery by the light of its inherent probability. Ail other 
points being in his favour, Vasari’s description might, no doubts 
be held sufficient to serve the purpose. It is too vague ana 
general in its terms to serve for the purposes of identi¬ 
fication ; but if the picture were on other grounds ao-^ 
ceptable as the work of Bandinelli, it might plausibly be 
cited os additional testimony in favour of the proposed 
change of title. Tt remains, then, to consider what intrittsio 
evidence there may be for assuming that Bandinelli could have 
executed such a wprk aa the “ Entombment.” 

Wo do not propose to repeat in detail the case against 
Mr. Robinson’s view, which has been already most ably stated 
by Mr. Poynter. It is undoubtedly true, as he has shown 
in his letter to the Timei, that oven Mr. Robinson's own esti¬ 
mate of Bandinelli’s talent goes far to disprove his supposed 
connexion with tho picture in our Gallery. That Bandinelli 
was a persistent imitator of Michael Angelo is admitted on 
all hands, and wo may echo the words of Mr. Robinson, wha 
justly observes that “it Michael Angelo had never existed, there 
would have been little hoard of Baccio Bandinelli,” Is it, then,, 
to be supposed, ns Mr. Poynter pertinently inqiiires, that at a time 
when the style of the master had reached fulness and maturity, 
and when the great work upon tho coiling of the Siatine Ohapel 
hud long been finished, the foremost pla^arist of his art should 
have chosen to appropriate Michael Angelo’s earlier and more* 
tentative manner P Imitation, as is well known, never erra 
upon the side of modesty. An artist of BandinoUi's rhetorical 
manner would certainly not have kept in restraint the cliamcter- 
istic qualities of the style he had chosen to copy; and yet, if the 
picture in dispute is to bo accepted us the work of his hand, we 
must perforce assume that he could at will cast aside all the cha¬ 
racteristic vices of his design, and revert to the reserved and almost 
timid execut ion of Michael Angelo in his youth. But if it is mani¬ 
festly improbable that Bandinelli, the imitator of Michael Angelo, 
should in theyear 1526 have produced such a picture aa the “ Entomb¬ 
ment,” the assertion that iu this admirable work we are to recognize 
“ the style of design and personal peculiarities of Bandinelli’’himself 
is eveu more surprising and incredible. If wo wish to know 
what are the “ personal peculiarities ” of Bandinelli's style, w» 
must seek for them in his acknowledged and authentic worl^ 
Tho quality of design is an ossfintial and unchanging element in 
artistic production which is readily identified, whatever moy b» 
the chosen medium of expression. We find in Michael Angelo’* 
sculpture just those excellences of style iu the treatment of th* 
human figure which we should be led to expect from a study of 
his painting; and wo have a corresponding right to expect la 
Bandinelli's painting the very same defects and mannerisms that 
bidoiig to hiB work in marble. How, then, will the “ Entom)>* 
inent ” compare with the kind of laboured performances upon, 
which the artist was engaged at tho time P It must be remem- 
borod that Ikiccio iiad already conceived and partly executed the 
colossal group of “ Hercules and Cacus.” He bad completed tli» 
large model in clay, and had begun to block out the marble; and 
yet we are asked to believe that the author of a work of this pre¬ 
tentious and exaggerated character, the public exhibition of which 
in later years evoked, according to his own confession. “ moi^ 
than a hundred sonnets of the i^t abusive character/’ was at 
the same time engaged upon a design of the chastened and severe 
style that marks the “ Entombment ” in the National Gallery. 

But there is another point concerniog the exeention of tho 
“Entombment” picture which would seem to tell with equal 
force against Mr. Robinson’s theory. We are told that 
we have here a work that “reminds one of painted sculp¬ 
ture, seeming to indicate that its author wM more fismiliar 
with the chisel and the modelling tool than with the bruriu” 
This in itself is partly true, but it ie a truth that enta both 
ways. If, as Mr. Robinson contends, the picture was only 
signed by Bandinelli and painted by Blfpo, why shonfai tho 
painting bo lacking in the technical characteristics of a prao- 
tistri executant P Bigio was a pupil in the achool of Andrea dek 
riarto, and ho would naturally bring to his task the freits of hio 
own study. He would of course accept tho des^;u entrnsted to 
him, but he would use hie brush and lay on hit coloar acoordinfi^ 
to the system iu which he had been trained; nnd yet, if^ 
examine the panel in Trafalgar Hquaro, w» find that & is In 11 ^ 
actual liandling of the material that there is evidence of a maiisot 
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of, wQidw Ijpcapiiittaat indth the tritd^uu^^pndor which Bigio 
Biiglit M pHppoc^ $0 hvro grown up. It is in tho nvoidanco of 
thPCd qui^t&w of colour end tone which belong exidueivdj to the 
nntof me ptunter^ in the abaenee of those grMos of enriohment in 
detoil whi^ a,painter of easel picturee would be espeoiallj dis* 
peied to beetow, that is to be found the etrongest endence in 
eupport of the theory that we have here the work of a painter 
who was also aecolptorp and of a painter whose etyle was based 
upoo the atudj. and practice of fresco. But, says Hr. Robinson, 
the motora is in oil, not in tempera, and no certain work by 
Minnael Angelo erists in oil colour. Mr, Robinson here speaks 
wiito absolute assurance iu a nmtter upon which practical artists 
like Mr. Barton and Mr. Poynter show greater caution. It is 
obviously not quite clear that tho picture is in oil colour, 
nor is tlie statement that Michael Angelo was never known to 
have painted in oil quite so certainly true os Mr. Robinson 
Appears to think. The latest biographer of Michael Angelo, who, 
in company with the Keeper of the Gallery, made a careful ex- 
aminatioo of tho authentic picture in Plorence, emphatically 
dedares that it is executed in oil. Nor is Mr. Robinson on safer 
g^und when he insists that the painters the time never mixed 
teinperaand oil. This, he declares, should be patent to every 
pi^tioal artist; but Mr. Robinson, we can only assume} is not ex¬ 
haustively acquainted with the methods of practical artists. It is 
Wtain that in the present day the mixture of tempera and oil is 
lay no means uncommon, and it is the opinion of one of the highest 
Authorities, among living painters that the practice was largely fol¬ 
lowed even in the time of Titian. In the treatise of Cennini—a 
work with which Mr. Robinson is doubtless familiar—tho author 
in mss place explicitly recommends the use of oil colour to 
heighten the effect of tempera in the imitation of textures. Thwe 
facto have, of course, no especial reference to the picture iu dis¬ 
pute, but they serve to show that Mr. Robinson is apt to give an 
air of certainly to very disputable propositions, and that tho con¬ 
fidence with which he announces conclusions iu these matters 
must not bo taken os the measure of their accuracy. 

It will be seen that our remarks on this lively controversy have 
been limited to. a single aspect of the question under dispute. It 
has been enough for our purpose to set forth the very slroug 
reasons that exist for reiectiug Mr. Robinson's authoritative 
announcement. His so-caUed discovery ” is, to our thinking, no 
discovery at all; and, so far from tho attribution to Bandiuelli 
fiaving been proved, the issue of the discussion would ratlicr teud 
to show that, of all the contemporaries of Michael Augelo, he was 
the least likely to have executed a picture of this character. That 
it is, in fact, the work of Michael Angelo is a proposition more 
difficult to establish, and in the absence of positive testimony os to 
its authorship there is of course ample room for dill'erouco 
4 )[ opinion. The reasons in favour of the present attribution have. 
been urged with force by Mr. Burton and Mr. Poynter, 
.and they soom to us to be amply warranted by the in¬ 
herent lieauty of the picture itself. In connexion with this 
part of the subject, it may be worth while to draw attention 
to the somewhat remarkable views which have found expression 
in the Times, The great journal is of course not disturbed by 
the controversy. It smiles benignly on the combatants with the 
serene tranquilUiy of the man of business who knows that the 
Issue will in no way affect toe price of Consols. But it ulfera a 
solution of its own, which it trusts will be acceptable to ail parties. 
The Timte is not fond of the picture, but the Times admires 
Hiohael Angelo and admires Bandiuelli; and so, as a way out of the 
difficulty, the Times, in its benevolence, tries to comfort Mr. 
Robinson by telling him that BandinolU would have been the first 
to repudiate the rauivocal honour which it is now sought to pay 
to his memory. This is delicious! 


THE HISTOKY OP A WATERING-PLACE. 

losses of Bgiioulturists and the languor of trade have 
X fallen heavily on important classes of the community, and 
many people most have bwn prudently retreDchiug in conformity 
wUh straitened ciroUmstauceB. Nevertheless we doubt whether 
A feigner visiting our country would remark conspicuous signs 
of distress. Our £>ck8 and wharves are as crowded with shipping 
^ ever; making due allowance for toe dulness of the holiday 
aaasQOi ;tbe business quarters of London are as bustling as before; 
.Apd factory and foundry chimneys are everywhere smoking, though 
shorter work is being done than during the leaps and Itounds of 
our proipsirity. Farms have been turned into grazing land or have 
fc llfn in point of cultivation; yet even that would only be 
Appamnt to the eye of a practical farmer. And still lets would 
4 )Ur fidend. be likely to believe in hard times were we to 

him on a yachting cruise around our coasts. We should 
give a panoramic sea-view of our innumerable watering- 
plicec# and.leave their imposing sea-fronts to speak for themselves. 
Those of great industrial and commercial centres are 
tbe .sheer product Q? eene and luxury. They mean a steadily 
Increasicg expenditure of money, not unirequently lavished in 
lantastic capnees, mainly by hard-working men who get but few 
holidays. , xho tooiety is swelled besides oy permanent residents 
have ^wized bandsome competencies in .the colonies and 
^ Them jwe many elderly ladies and widows in the 
. anjoyicsfit of such ample settlemeuts and jointures as are only to 
Ijito met vfito in a pr«M^erous old couutry. Poverty toere may 


bo, but it is kept in toe backnound, and there is li^e 
or BO actual distress. To do us bare justice, It must be said 
that charity is a British virtue; the hearts of affluent holiday¬ 
makers are naturally disposed to liberality; and where the 
rich and idle are gathered together, there will bo* ample oe- 
cupatioB for the industrious poor. So the English watering- 
places, unlike some of their rivals on the Continent, are 
never left quite desolate and indigent out of the season. We 
do not say they are actual earthly paradises; and we know 
that even in the height of their merrymaking they may be 
haunted by the demon of dulness. But assuredly, when seen from 
the water on a bright autumn day, they are as gay-looking spots 
as any on the earth. There are the interminable lines of stuccoed 
crescents and terraces, either skirting sands that are covered with 
bathing-machines, or built along the crests of breezy cliffs. There 
is toe lively length of too broad esplanade in the foreground, noisy 
with children, thronged with loungers, resounding with music, and 
besprinkled with Bath chairs. There may bo the harbour shelter¬ 
ing pleasure and fishing-boats, or vessels of a larger tonnage, 
wmch was the oridnal cause of oxistenco of the place; and above ml, 
there are the fresh breezes laden with ozone and invigorating scents 
of brine and seaweed. Preferences, of course, must be mattery of 
individual taste, but all those places must more or less have attrac¬ 
tions, oven for the fastidiaus. 

An article on Eastbourno which appeared in the TVmesthe otoer 
day gives a good general idea of the riso of one of these popitiar 
watering-places 'under favourable circumstances. Only thir^ years 
ago tho place consisted of but three small groups of straggling 
houses. Now these isolated villages are being swallowed up out 
of sight in the ovor-incrensing growth of brick and mortar. 
Terrace has been added to terrace, and street to street; open s^^aces 
have been preserved, by laying out public and somi-pifblic plei&are- 
grounds; while many detached private residences, standing iu 
their gardens, seem to carry the freshness and fbliago of tho 
country into the very heart of the town. {Shops, of course, have 
been provided in abundance to supply the wants of so many 
affluent customers; while hero and there a many-storied building 
or an imposing spire, soaring above the roofs and tho lines of the 
chimney-pots, shows that neither church nor hotel accommodation 
has been neglected. But tho progress of Eastbourne has been 
methodical and extraordinarily rapid, because many circumstances 
chance to have conspired in its favour. It has great advantages 
of air and situation, notwitlistnnding the neighbourhood of the 
Peveusey fiats to the eastward; and it is within easy reach of 
London. But, above all, it found what we consider to be 
essentials to the rise of a thriving watering-place, iu an attractive 
nucleus to start from and an enterprising and wealthy promoter, 
with authority practically unlimited. As for too former point, 
experience shows that nothing is more ditilcult than to create a 
pleasure-seeking community out of nothing, in on old country 
like our own. The hotel built in a healthy and picturesque solitude 
by some energetic speculator may leave little to desire as to its views 
and its intoriial arrangements; but our English holiday-makers, 
as a rule, are sociable folk, and even the self-deluding mis¬ 
anthropes who tliiuk they have had more than enough of the 
world seldom care to lead tho lives of hermit-crabs on tho 
shores of a melancholy ocean. And tho inhabitants of the brand- 
new crescent that has risen iu its loueliuess by the side of the 
gaunt hotel are thrown still moro entirely on their own resources. 
The spot gets an evil name from thoso who have suffered all the 
torments of euuui there; gradually it comes to bo shunned as 
plague-strickcu, and the butcher and grocer, those enterprising 
pioneers of commerce, reluctantly put up their shutters. But the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has bt^en tho good genius, the tutelary 
deity of Eastbourne, had the luck to find a charming little 
village-town ns tho nucleus of a tolerably safe venture, almost 
under the shadow of one of his numerou.<i country seats. Old 
Eastbourne, as it is called, with its old-fashioned houses, inter¬ 
spersed with quaint granges and furm-steadings and ivy-covered 
barns built of Hints, all grouped around a picturesque old church, 
was a poai^oful nud iuviiing sojourn for a villeggiatura. Invalids 
couJd take their walks abroad on gravel roads and brood field 
paths, which were merely waslied instead of being saturated by 
the heaviest rain, and which were aheltered by park walls 
and plantations, backed up by tho crests of the encircling 
downs; and moderu Eastbourne, by the way, has copied the 
idea iu tho shady alleys that ore planted along the principal 
street. For those who would rather be actually on toe 
margin of the beach, the Sea Houses ofiered, perhaps, superior 
attractions. Many visitors even now prefer to oe housed in toe 
old Marine Parade, where the waves after a storm almost wash 
into the basements, and which commands splendid views eastwards 
and towards Hastings. Tho retirement endeared itself to faithful 
admirers, who came back iu successive seasons to find the little 
lodgings overcrowded. Then a Grand Parade, with its hotel in 
the centre, became not an inviting building speculation but a 
positive necessity. A pier followed in duo course, partly paidng 
expenses even then by the trilling charge for admission, ‘and 
counting h^fully on houdsuuie profits in tho future. Before 
too Grand Parad»* was the strip of promenade, built on a scale 
expressivo^ of the sanguino expectations that lend inevitably to 
fulfil themselves, and constructed of solid masonry to resist the 
violenoe of the surf. The impulse that had been given gathered 
Btrongto yeor by year, because it was due to permanent causes— 
luunoly, salubrity and scmiery. We are told that the annual death- 
rato oven now is ouly ip in too ipoo, which is perhaps as near an 
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approach to Immortality as Enprlieh folks can reasonabW hope for. 
i^tbourne, lyic^ upon the chalk, is thoroughly^ ventilated from 
the ooean. But in its sanitary as well as its aronitectoral arrange¬ 
ments, it owes almost everything to the lord of the soil. A 
dominating will and a deep purse carried out exceptional schemes 
for sewerage and water supply. The drainage is deposited by a 

S stem of converf^ing sowers, with an outfall four miles away from 
0 habitations; and practically unlimited water is stored in 
reservoirs after filtering through the purifying etrata of the 
chalk hills. We do not imanne that the Duke of Devonshire 
was actuated by pure pbilanUiropy, and we are happy to think 
that his. beneficent speculation must have proved amply re- 
muneraUve. But it is certain that had the works been under¬ 
taken piecemeal by small local proprietors and specalators with 
conflicting interests, there would have been a decided increase 
in the death-rate, even with less overcrowding in Uie season. 
And now, a respectable municipality having been set upon its 
legs, and fairly etarted with a rising income, we hear of ^e 
construction of additional sen-walls, parades, and public gardens, 
at an estimated cost of no less than 34,000/. 

We have spoken of the scenery, fu well os the salubrity, of 
the place. In its sceneiy Eastbourne is singuhirly favoured. Old 
l^tbourne lies among the spurs of the chalk hills, and actually 
upon the lower slopes of the Downs. Closing the vista teyond 
Ine parados in front of the fashionable marine quarter, is the 
swelling mass of the grand headland of Ileachy; while behind 
JBeaeby Head, and the long rolling ridge of the green sheep- 
pastuies that dip among chmky hollows and walnut groves near 
the railway junction at Polegate, stretches for miles and miles 
the breadth of the Downs, only broken by the Ouse Valley 
btf^ween Newhaven and Lewes. Nowhere in Southern England 
Is the down-scenery more characteristic. Looking along it, from 
Beoeby Head, we see range upon range and table-land extend- 
Vig beyond table-laud, with a windmill here and there as a land¬ 
mark. For the most part it is dotted over by flocks of sheep; but 
here and there it has been reclaimed, and bears crops of roots 
or com.^ The stranger would hardly su^ipcct that, sheltered deep 
out of sight, are some of the most picturesque villages and manor- 
houses in the countryj with venerable churches and ancient 
hostelries. To say nothing of the magnificent prospects over the 
Ohanucl, there is really infinite variety in what seems at first a 
monotonous landscape; endless innocent excitements await the 
explorer; and what is simple love on a first acquaintance is likely 
to gipw into an abiding passion. Vet, strange tc* sav—and it is 
very little to the national credit—those Downs and tLeir villages 
are almost as much loft to the natives os in the days when the 
rare visitors to Old Eastbourne came ns harbingers of the great 
annual immigration. The ascent of Beacliy Head is recognized 
as a duty; but all behind is loft very much a terra incognita. 
Buch inexcusable indolence we believe to be the common vice of 
the ordinary run of holiday-makers. They teke their holidays 
dully, though Mimetimes boisterously; they seek refreshment 
from their toils in new forms of excitement or in someihing like 
l>odily and mental stagnation; and they neglect the opportuni- 
^es of awakening the instincts and sensibilities which lie dormant 
in the routine of their industrious lives. No doubt it is generally 
and practically recognized that our picturesque watering-places 
play an important and beneficent part in the great plan of our 
national economy. But we fear that many of their visitors are 
perversely neglectful of the tfiost health-giving of the enjoyments 
that ore brought within their reach. 


TfiADE PROSPECT& 

QiPEOIAL speculative interest attaches just now to the condition 
and prospects of trade. That a great impetus would have 
been given to trade had the harvest this year been good, very few 
doubted. A single good harvest, of course, would not have recouped 
the farmers for their losses in so many ^ucce8sivo years; but it 
would have stopped those losses and would have made good a part of 
them. It would also have given them courage, infused into them the 
belief that the long series of bad seasons had come to an end, and 
that an equally long series of good ones was beginning. It would 
likewise nave restored their credit. Bankers and others would have 
been willing to advance them the means of putting their farms 
again in good condition, and of taking advantage of the turn in 
their fovour when it came. Further, it would have increased 
employment in the rural districts. And lastly, it would have 
saved much money to the country. Every bushel of wheat which 
will have to be bought this year because of the rains of the last 
SIX weeks, is so much money taken out of the country and spent 
.abroad. Had it been paid to our own farmers it would have been 
axpeuded here at homo, and would have gone to employ British 
iaboitf and British capital. As it is, it will go to enrich Americans 
^ssians, and other Joreignors. At the same time, it is not to 
be forgotten that in compensation the rains of August have done 
aome good. The long, dry, cold spring and the intense heat of 
July had parched the pastures, stuiitod the hay crop, and 
almost burnt up the root crops. The damp, warm August 
yoauy improved tiie green crops of every kind, and though 
it did not make up Ibr the failuro of the hay crop, it yet Improved 
(1m grass immensely, and therefore provided autumn feeding for 
^p a^ cattle. It is to be borne in mind, also, that the gnnt 
Jbeatof July hastened the ripening of the harvest in many quarters. 


and that not a few skilfel and prompt fenien wen aUe to pet in 
their erope before the wet came. Xt is likewise to he nooUeeted 
that the harvest is not vet ripe in the North of Bngfendf in Scot¬ 
land, and in Ireland, and that, if good weathsr shouliiioweflpituius, 
much of the com crops in these distriotc mav turn out exedlent. 
But, when all is said, there can be no doubt tiiat the nine of 
August did great and inepmable damage to the ^gllsh har- 
veit, and threw the fSurmer into a ctate of dieconregemeni and < 1 ^ 
credit from which he wUl not eerily eeoape. The pueatio^ now ie 
whether, in the feoeof an agiiotiltontldietrasB which has ooDtimed 
for six or seven years without a break, trade can go ott improving, 
or whether the revival that set in two years ago is about to come 
to an enA 

That revival had two distmot causes. Hist and bhief, no doubt, 
was the reaction from the ezoeerive discredit that feUowed the 
Glasgow Bank failure. The discredit which that failure caused iu 
commercial classos was so mat, and paralysed trade to so large 
an extent, that stocks were aUowed to run down below the print at 
which they are nsua^ kept, and it was inevitable that a 
reaction must come. The moment at which it did come wae 
determined by the purchases of iron on American account. Three 
successive good harvests had restond prosperity to the Unit^ 
States, and, as usual in all periods of returniog prosperity, the 
Americaoe took up again the plana of railway construction and 
extension which they had been obliged to suspeud after the panie 
of 1873. The long and severe depression through which they had 
passed had put out of working oraer a large number of their iron 
and coal properties; and, when the wora of railway exteneion 
was resumed, they found themselves without sufficient stocks 
of iron to go oo. They had therefore to come to tfaia 
country and to Europe generally to supply themselves. The 
laige purchases, and the riao of prices which they led to, 
excited hopes that we were about to witness an immense 
development of trade between this country and the United 
States; that these American purchases would not be oonfin^ 
to iron alone, but would extend to almost all British mauu^ 
faetures; and the result was great speculative activity. Tho 
hope inspired in this way gave general courage to business men to 
re-Buppl V themselves with stock, and thus in a moment the dis¬ 
credit that bod followed the Glasgow Bank failure passed away. 
The influence of the American purchases was greatly rided by tbo 
largo demand that had then sprung up for cotton piece go^a 
in the far East, and more particularly in India. During the- 
famines in India the import of cotton goods hsd greatly fallen off, 
people being too poor to re-stock their wardrobes; but on 
return of better harvests they began again to purchase largely, 
and thus it happened that the two greatest industries in England 
—the cotton and the iron—were simultaneously benefited by laig» 
foreign purchases. It is a matter of common experience that when 
one or two great trades like these euddenly become proeperous 
their prosperity is transmitted through the various other trades of 
the country, and, as we have just been observing, had^ we beem 
favoured with good agricultural soasona. we shoum now, no doubt, 
be enjoying a hirge measure of national prosperity. But just as 
the harvests have been disappointing, tne purchases of iron om 
American account have fellen ofl‘, and there are symptoms that tha 
purch^B of cotton goods in India also are decreaeiqg. Tha 
American purchases of iron fell off because the great rise of price* 
stimulated prtxluetion at home, and the American iron works ara 
now able to supply all the native demand. There are appearances, 
indeed, that stocks are running low in the United states, and 
wo should not* be at all surprised if before long the Ameri oan- 
imports were to increase very largely. They are already in- 
creMing sensibly, but for the present the increase is small, 
while the falJiog-off, os compared with the purchases in tha 
autumn of 1879 and the spring of 1880, is very great. The 
cause of the decrease in the Indian imports of cotton gooda 
ft ditftreot, and we hope will be much more temporary. It 
is due to the factitious dearness of cotton caused by the o^t 
» corner" in Liverpool of which we have all heard so much. In a 
very short time fully a penny per pound has been added to the 
price of the raw material in Lancashire, and oonaequently 
Manchester merchants are obliged either to produce lees or to a^ 
higher prices for their goods. But higher prices very soon begin 
to tell upon the exports to India, As soon, however, as thft 
*• corocr comes to an end, the price of cotton no doubt will again 
decline to a point which will admit of a large addition to the^ 
exports to India. Meanwlule, however, as we have said, both 
cotton and iron are leM prosperous than they ware at the end of 
1870. 

Under these circumstances, it ie specially interestliqr to examine 
the Board of Trade Beturus for August in ordw to see how the- 
trade of the country is advancing. They certainly give no grounds 
for the impression that there is any decrease. On the eontraty, 
there 18 evidence of decided increase. For the month alone the 
increme in the value of the exports is a little over two miltioiis, 
or about 10^ per cent, while for the eight months 

the increase is somewhat over al per ceat. It 
will be observed that the iocresse for the month is vniy 
much greater than for the ^ht raontl^ This in itself (s 
a most encoumging sign. It shows that the 
m tr^e eaus^ by the severity of the winter, is paariiig aww^ 
ana that the improvement is reoriving momeotam ns me year 
Mronoefc Angiut,Inotlw wind., hM mmi• bufw taoMMemSw 
tixftat* ton ur,i.TiiNu noothutteearNatMH'.nditiikMo 
interenoe that the improvement will not atiddiSiMy Im|^ teriiohino 
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Another ihtottrftlilefigii is that the incmae it Tery general. It 
i« not, M the oaee two years ago, confined to one or two great 
ittdtntriei, bat Mtende to almost every important article of ex¬ 
port except cotton menufiictares, the reoaou fbr the falling-off in 
•whieh we hate jiiet etated. Yet another very satisfactory point 
ie that the expoi^ of iron and steel of all kinds show n very large 
inerease-r -30 peV cent, over those of August of last year—and a 
ebheidfirable proportion of the increase is due to American pur- 
dhoeesy saggestii^, os we have already observed, that the home 
iupply is neginning to fall short, and that the Americana are again 
augmenting their purchases from us. The imp'Wts for the month 
ohow an increase of nearly 5^ per cent., but for the eight months 
miding with August they show a decrease of a ^little over 4I per 
•cent. The imports had shown so considerable a falling-off in the 
previous part of the year that the increase during August 
was not sufficient to make op the deficiency. In part the decrease is 
•due to a diminished import of wheat and wheat flour. In raw mate- 
■riale the increase during August is general, except in the case of 
timber. The rise in the price of cotton attracted large imports of 
the raw material from lDaia,and to a less extent also from .\merica, 
Egypt, and Brasil; hut, speaking generally, the imports of the raw 
materials of manufacture show a very marked and very satisfactoiy 
increase. Thus, the total increase for the mouth in the value of 
4 he imports is 1,672,000/., and of this 1,510,000/. is due to raw 
materials; while in the food products, ]^operly so called, there b 
a decrease of 1,336,000/., and in what we may call luxuries an 
increase of 283,000/.; in other specified articles an increase of 
66$fOOOl., and in ununumeratod articles an increase of 550,000/. 
Thus^ the increase in the imports of the raw materials of manufae- 
ture IS mater than in all otW articles put together. All this is 
a most favourable ugn. If trade were not improving, it is not to 
he supposed that traders would continue to import larger quantities 
of raw material. And the fact that those imports are increasing 
b evidence not only of improvement in trade, it also testifies to a 
more hopeful spirit on the part of those engaged in trade, who 
clearly must believe that the improvement will continue. 

The evidence afforded by the Board of Trade returns is con¬ 
firmed by the Bailway Tramc returns. Thus, for the ten weeks 
•ended September 3, on seventeen selected British and Irish rail¬ 
ways we find an increase in the receipts of 371,000/., of which os 
much as 274,000/. is in the receipts from goods, and 97,000/. in 
those from passengers. The increase would he still larger if we 
were to confine our list to purely Britbh lines, as upon the Irish 
linsa there was a falUng-oft' throughout the whole period. Still 
the figures are safficient to show that the movement of goods is 
moeh larger than in the corresponding period of last year; in 
other words, that a larger volume of business is being done. 
Agiun, the Bankers* Olenring House returns for June, July, and 
August show on the 4th8 of the month increases throughout, 
counting to over 2 millions in Juno, to over 4! millions 
in July, and to again over 2 millions in August. Very little 
of this increase is to he attributed to speculation, for the 
settlements on the 4tb8 of the month are settlements in 
tr^ proper. We have purposely avoided reference to the 
StSKk Exchange settlements in these months, which show still 
b^r increases, although the fact that specubtion b rife is itself 
evidence, so for as it goes, of a more hopeful spirit in trade. 
Unless credit was good, and the business public expected better 
times, speoulation ^ could hardly prosper. The Bevenue returns, 
like those of railway tratfic and of the Bankers* Clearing¬ 
house, likewise afford evidence (»f improvement; hut as yet it 
must he admitted that the improvomont in this respect b not very 
distinct, though, so far as it goes, it is encouraging. Altogether, 
then, so far as statbtics go, the condition of trade, is healthy and 
its prospects ore encouraging. The unfavourable features are the 
injuiy done to the harvest by the late rains, and the danger of dear 
money should the drain of gold to New York ha resumed. Por 
reasons which we have often stated in these columns, wo do not 
think, however, that the drain of gold is likely to assume such 
proportions os to make money really dear—that b, so dear os to 
tell injuriously upon the course of tiMc. 


THE THEATRES, 

A FRENCH writer who recently attempted to make hisrooden 
understand what is meant oy the “adaptation” of their 
countrymen’s pbys to the English stage, gave “ orrongd, d« 5 raiigd, 
honbveisd, ddtigurd,” os the proper equivalents. Those words very 
acdoiately describe the process by which Mr. Mortimer has con¬ 
trived to moke RedaimM out of Lea Vteux Oar^ona, M. Sardou's 
comedy is, doubtless, not the kind of piece which it b desirable to 
see on our otage. Although on English audience recently ahowed 
more thou tolelration for a play in every respect worse, wo may 
Aope that the example will not be followed. The success of 
Seaaiitam should be no precedent for fiuniliarising the English 
playgoer with pbys such as Lea Vieux G'orpons. We have no 
d«ue to see eitner the lively vice which suppUes their dramatic 
moUve or the somewhat mawkish sentiment which plesses l^rench 
iudieBoea estahibhed on our hoards. Nor do we suppose there 
axe two opinions on the subject. Thu vbw of what is fitted for 
dinmdfic representation would Justify a refosol to produce Xst 
in any shape whatever | but it does not excuse 
i&. Mortimer for odwtlng it eo os to rum it completely os a pby. 
Bven if ott that b ofienaite in hb original hod bMn removed^ we 


should still think the adaptation a mbtake. It is surely os easy 
to write on original had play as to bhoriously “ adapt ” a French ope 
into absurdity. But, ns a matter of fact, what is, or at least b 
supposed to he, ofiensive to ISnglbb audiences in M. Sardou's pby 
has not been,rejected in Reclaimed, It has only been covered by 
a thin veil of decent bnguage which, if it is taken seriously, 
deprives Mr. Mortimer 8 pby of all dramatic life. Those of tne 
Haymnrket audience who were not acquainted with Lea Vieu,v 
Qarqona must have found it very difficult to understand what 
Reclaimed meant, and the English piece can only be expbined by 
constant references to the French original. The central personae 
of M. Sardou's comedy is a vett^rnu rou6 who is at last reformed 
by the purity of a young girl whom he has tried to seduce, and by 
the discovery that a rival with whom he is on the point of fighting 
a duel b bis own son—of course, the child of a married woman 
who had been his mistress. The conversiou of Mortomer^ by 
the innocence of the iny^nue and the discovery of hb relation¬ 
ship to M. de’Nantya, the lover, makes one of those sentimental 
cou^ia de thcdlre wliich the most cynical French audience loves. 
It b led up to with all M. Sardou's skill in construction, and the 
details are filled in with infinite dexterity. There b wit, and no 
doubt a certain truth to life, in the picture given of Mortemar, his 
bachelor friends, the foolish young married women who play atfoel- 
ing the “ storms of life,” and the husbands whom lea vieux yaryone 
propose to make their victims. But, whether or not a true 
picture of French society, Lea Vieux Gttr^ona has dramatic life and 
probability. The characters are carefully defined in the first act, 
and, the first act being accepted, what follows is natural and 
logical, 

in his adaptation Mr. Mortimer has carefully eliminated ^tpm 
the French piece everything that gives it dramatic probability. 
At the very threshold he has committed the mbtake of laying the 
seono of bis pby in England, and so at once trebling the improba¬ 
bility of the comedy. Mr. Bebfield’s drawing-room and Colonel 
Abercrombie’s chambers and the things done there all belong^ to 
some stage fai^bud. Then M. I^rdou's first act, in wnic^ 
Mortemer (the Colonel Abercrombie of Redaimed) explains lib 
theory of life, and without which the rest of the play b anintelli* 

E 'blo, has boon suppressed. M. de Nantya becomes Captain 
iewellyu. Uis motive for not taking his father's name b no^ os 
in the French play, an honourable scruple as to bearing the name 
of the man whom hb mother had bitrayed. He changes it 
because his mother has been divorced, not by her ovrn, but by her 
husband's fault, which seems no reason at all. The Mortemer of Lea 
Vieux Garqona gives up trying to dishonour his friend’s wife, 
only to attempt to seduce Antoinette. In Reclaimed wo see nothing 
of the designs on Mrs. Delatield, and the Colonel is only desirous 
to marry Grace. When Llewellyn is furious at discovering that 
Grace has been in the Colonele room, and insults him, Aber¬ 
crombie has a perfectly easy and satisfactory answer. That 
Mortemer should be unable to find out who Be Nantya was b 
perfectly natural, but it is improbable that Colonel Abercrombie 
should bo unable to discover the origin of hb brother officer. 
But the crowning absurdity of all b Abercrombie’s behaviour 
when he discovers that the man with whom he is about to fight a 
duel is his son. Mortemer has good reason to be silent, but his 
English representative has none whatever for not telling the truth. 
In making the two men brother officers, Mr. Mortimer has gone 
out of hb way to add improbability to improbability. It 
naturally follows that half the dialogue of Reclaimed is utterly 
without point. The cynical rascality of Mortemer, who believes 
in no woman’s virtue, has neither rhyme nor reason os uttered by 
(.Colonel Abercrombie. It is almost superfluous to add that 
tlie bright crisp French of M. Sardou b utterly lost in 
the translation. Attempts at seduction ai*e not things we desire 
to see familiarized on our stage; but it is impossible to avoid 
recognizing the absurdity of keeping the machinery of a French 
play founded on them, and changing the motive. Either most 
of the characters of Reclaimed —and there are many we have not 
mentioned—are doing nothing at all, in which cose the piece has 
no dramatic life, or they are trying to do something immoral, and 
in that case wo do not see what Mr. Mortimer has gained by all 
his trouble. 

That the part of Colonel Abercrombie was taken by Mr. Her¬ 
mann Vezin, and was consequently excellently played, is the onN 
feature of the acting which calb for much notice. He acted with 
grace and finish, and, when his part ([we mean the part of Mortemer) 
called for it, with power. The tedious rale of Sir John Maudsley 
was intelligently played by Mr. Alfred Bishop; and Mr. Georipi 
Weathorsby as Mr. liodfern was at least not otl'ensivo in 1 & 
accent or hb gestures. The other members of the company, ex¬ 
cept Miss Cowell, who is colourless, were sown either one or the 
other, and some of them contrived to be so in both. 

Any one who is frightened by the verbose nonsense written 
about the realism, moral teaching, and so on, of Mr. Sims's 
lagfUa 0’ London^ may be recommended to go anid eee the piece, 
with the certainty of being agreeably disappointed. Hb moral 
teaching b good atage sentiment, and hb realbm b confined to a 
few eoenes &om the life of the poor in J^^indon, carefully selected, 
and, so to speak, well washed. The lAyhia 0’ Landau is a domestic 
melodrama, and a fairly good piece of its kind. The characters 
ore all old friends. We have the virtuoos hero, who possesses all 
the qualities that appeal to the gallery, who is at once a genUe- 
miiii defrauded of his righte and a mot man struggling with 
maUgoant persecutors—a claimant, in wiort, whom the ^pb love 
•a one of wmaelvee becotiae he b not one of themselves. Then 
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there is bis ** true wife/' daughter of the lodge-keeper to the 
home of his ancestors. The keeper is a worthy man, who, with 
n truth to life rare in such cases, resigns himself with much 
philosophy to thinking that his daughter is the young master’s 
mistress. The hero has a stern father and a wily enemy, 
his cousin. The cousin, again, has a subordinate villain at 
his beck and call. This minor .scoundrel faos^ a beautiful 
daughter, altogether worthy of him, who pairs oif ^ with 
the wicked cousin, and all three combine for the ruin of 
the virtuous hero, with triumphant results up to the end of 
the fourth act, and well-deserved punishment in the iiftb. What 
the plot of the Lu/tits o* London is, we shall not attempt to ex¬ 
plain. Indeed wc doubt whether it can strictly be said to havn a 
plot; but it uudouhtedly has, w'hat is of far greater iuipurtance in 
such pieces, an exciting story, plenty of incident, aiid a soul- 
stirring crash at the end of oncli act. There aii) arrests, robbery, 
escapes, attempts at murder, and an nffoctual killing, a rescue from 
drowning, and a g(*neral free light. The play has the too common 
fault of draggingsomewlmt in the dialogue, particularly in the first 
and third acts, but that might easily be roniodied by coulining the 
actors to saying their say only once in these scenes, instead of two 
or throe times over as they do at pre.-^ent. Jilr. iSiius would also 
do well to alter the words of his hero’s part, in one passage of the 
first act. This young gentlomtin returns to liis father's house in 
rags, and breaks down in an attempt to uiaintain a gay and care¬ 
less air while pronouncing the words—dre^s clothes." This is 
too BUggestivo of the hero of Thumnnd a Vear, who wept 
over the good dinners ho had c.aten aud would eat no more. 
Dttt, in spito of occasional tedium and absurdities of detail, 
the Lighii u LotuJon is an entertaining piece. Mr. Situs has not 
shown himself a great moral teacher or a powerful realist, lie 
understands his business much hotter than Ins injudicious friends, 
aud has written a fairly good domestic melodrama. 

The acting of the play is excellent throughout. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett played the hero, ilarold Armytage, with eniplmtic virtue. 
As the smiling villain, Clifford Army tage, Mr. h). ij, Willard 
thoroughly deserved the applauding hisses of tho gallery. Miss 
Eustlake moved the hearts of all tho audience as tho suffering 
heroine, Bess, and showed a very real power of expressing emotion, 
not only of the noisier kind. The way in which she tarred ” her 
husband on to thrash his enemy while he had the chance was 
beyond praise. Tho minor parts were well hlled, and the crowds 
could not have been bettor drilled by the manager of the Saxe 
Meinlngen. No better mounted piece has been put before a London 
audience for a long time past: 

The fact that the Pork Theatre was fortunately empty 
when the tire broke out in it on last Saturday night will 
probably, as usual, make the public overlook tho real lessons of 
the acoident. From the rapidity with which tho dames spread, 
it is only too probable tliat, had the tiro broken out a few hours 
before, a terrible disaster would bavo boen the consequence. 
As it is, tho alarm and disturbance caused to tho neighbourhood 
afford one more warning, if any is needed, to all who have 
any control or influence over theatres tij insist on tho adopting 
of every possible nrecaaliou against fire. This moral is neither 
new nor striking, out as long as it is neglected—as it has hitherto 
apparently lieeu—it will need repeating. We hope that the 
assurimces given, that the houses now under repair or in course of 
construction are being properly flttod, are well I’ounded. That all 
possible precautions have Iwen taken, should certainly be made an 
indispensable condition for the granting of every licence. 

\ 


THE ST. LEtSEK. 

M ost people who attend both tho Derby and the St. Leger 
must have more agreeable recollections of the latter than of 
the former. Epsom Summer Meeting takes place at the height of 
the London season. At that time of .year piMiplo are labouring 
to eai-n either money or popularity. The very J)erby day itself is 
a lioiiday which can scarcely ha snatched fium the claims of 
husinesa or society without inconvenience, and there is an iin- 

S leasaut atmosphere of fuss and liuiTy about the whole thing. At 
lunciistor matters are quite diflei'eut. Everybady^eveu to the 
toiler after pleasure—is taking a holiday at this season of the year. 
Parliament u no longer sitting; there is but little business going 
on in the City ; barristers are not even nominally occupied; and 
there are no more drums and dinner parties to bore unhappy idlers. 
There are nu debates to be waded through in the newspapers; 
even the smart article-writers themselves are taking their holidays; 
and the papers canidbe gleaned of overytlung worth remembering 
in a few minutes. Such being the condition of affairs, it can 
hardly be denied that the surroundings of the St. Leger day are 
happier than those of the Derby. 

At.Midsummer this year the approaching St. I^eger had promised 
io be unusually inteiesting. In the Two Thousand Q uineas Peregrine 
hod been first and Iroquois second, while in the Derby Iroquois 
hod been first end Peregrine second. It was expected that the 
.robber would bo played out in tho St Leger, and that the re- 
,^tiye merits of the rival champions would be iinaU|r settled. 
To great disappointment of the raoiog pubUq, Peregrine went 
wioqg gnd had to be scratched lor the, rtos* When it was 
known that Peregrine had failed^ tnany peoplnn^ first said that 
the St* XiOger would be a gift lor Iraqqois^i^d that the race 
sroiild;^t without interest ^ but as time went pn. th^ehang^ 


their utinds. It was soon remembered that <m his two-yeos-old 
running St. Louis would have started fitet favourite for the 
Derby. Unfortunately, a slight splint on one of IriS forMegs had 
required surgical treatment at a critical period of his training, and 
consequently he had run for the Derby without anything Bhe a 
proper preparation. Even in this state he had run very forward 
iu that race for a mile, and then be had stopped firoin want of 
condition. Objectors were ready to argue that unless the hoise 
had been considered fit by bis* tminer, he would not have becA 
ridden so forward during the early part of the race, and that it 
had yet to be proved that he could stay; but that the general 
opinion was in his favour was proved oy tho fact that his price 
in the hotting n^arket kopt gmdually but steadily Shortening, 
One thing seemed certain—namely, that St. Louis had undergone 
as thorough a preparation as any horse that was to start for the 
8t. Leger, while the training of Iroquois had been interfered with 
by a cough. If, Ihorefore, Iroquois and St. Louis were equally good 
horses, it seemed fair to reason that St. Louis ought to be a few 
pounds the best of the pair on tho day of the St. Leger, as Iroquois 
had been stop nod in hia work for a* short time, while St. Louis's 
praparation had been uninterrupted. Another horse, whose training 
had been interfered with during his preparation for tlie Derby and 
tho Two Thousand Guineas, was Scuboll, who had been laid tip for 
a time with a bruised foot. ■ Tho day aftor^ the Derby he had won 
the Epsom Grand Prize, in which bo bad given a stone to Ishmael, 
A horse that had subsequently won tho Great Yorkshire Stakes. 
Yet at Ascot, Scoboll had onlv run third at oven weights to 
Voluptuary, who had been uuwlioro to him when receiving 4lbs, 
in tho Epsom Grand Prize; and in the Grand Prix do Paris Scobell 
hud not oven been placed. There uppearod to be about two 
stones betweun his beat and his worst furoi, and it would have 
been hard iudoed to predict ^ with certainty that any horse of 
his your would heat him if he wore well and iu his best 
humour. Ishmael's performance in the Great Yorkshire Slakes 
was a good one, but its value was questioaed by many critics, on 
the ground that the course was in a very heavy state. In appear¬ 
ance Ishmael did not look like a St. Leger winner; but nothing 
that was to start looked like a racehorse of tho very best class, 
limestone was the best-looking horse in tho race; ho had not been 
laced in the Derby, hut at Ascot he had run Voluptuary to a 
ead, aud hud beaten Scobell by a length, and at the same meet¬ 
ing he had won a Triennial Stakes very eleverly. At Goodwood 
bo had given Geologist 3 Ihs., and beaten him by a neck, and in 
the same race Voluptuary was unplaced, although he was receiving 
3 lbs. from tho winner. Goulugisl had only wen one race in 
his life, and had boon very often beaten, both as a two-year- 
old and as a three-year-old, but he had always been, and still 
continued to bo, a favourite with many good judges. His 
backers throughout tho housou had seemed determined that he 
should win a great mce, even wheu he had evinced no disposition 
to do so. Voluptuary Lad nut won many races of importance, but 
he had made most manful running in the Derby, aud he bad, in 
different races, beaten Scobell, Limestone, aud isliiiiael. Jhivateer 
had begun hia season by winniug a couple of races at Goodwood. The 
same horse ran him to a bead in both races ; aud, us this animeobe- 
longod to tho owner of Iroquois, it was naturally bolievod that, if 
Iroquois was still boldly supported by his stable, Privateer’s chance 
of winning tho iSt. Leger must bo a very remote one. At one time 
there was a strong disitosition to back Lucy Glitters at outside 
prices, hut she subsequontly ran so badly that she became prac¬ 
tically unnoticed, l^fore many St. Legers the chief quesUon 
asked among racing men has been, ** Will the mare win f " This 
3'ear no mare had any pretensions to favouritism. If Thebais, the, 
winner of the Qaks, had beeu entered for the St. Leger, she would 
probably have beeu tho first favourite throughout the summer* 
Up to tho day of the race she hod won on every occasion that she 
bad raced this season, and she had run over long courses and 
short courses, on hard ground and on soft. Lost year Mie had 
lost her two earliest races, but afterwords she Imd wou ten 
races in succession before the end of tho season. 

The interest of the St. .Leger was not entirely of a satisfaotory 
character, instead of consisting in the dilnculty of foretel¬ 
ling the best of several horses of surpassing e.xcelience and in 
perfect condition, it lay rather in tho quostiun whether the best 
horses in the race were not, from one cause or another, somewhat 
out of form. It may, indeed, with justice be said that, between 
splints 4 nd bruised soles, coughs, influenzas, and roarings, Ihe 
history of the iSt. Leger of 1881 is one long story of infirmittes 
and aUiictioDs. If the absence of the name of Thebais from the 
nominations was to be regretted, there was even greater cause for 
lamentation in the roaring of Bm Ga), who, on £er best form of 
last year, ought to have had the St. Leger completely at kir 
mercy. It is interesting to remembei* that she beat Xroquois, St. 
Louis, Scobell, Thebaa^ and all the beet horses of hn owu 
age during her first season, and that in some caias she, won in k' 
common canter by several lengths. ^ At one time, shortly befne 
the St.. Leger, so many of the tavouritas lay under sundoioa.^iiihr 
soundness, that some peo^ began to think that Bal 0f4» roarer ■» 
she was, might still hate .some ebanoe of winning. Fornfirar 
^ys every horse was miitcQstodi.and Iroquois went up fuad.<down 
in tho betring in a nuuiuer which was enough Jo pusak oven 
the best-informed a# 0 jiis merits and pondition* .. Tho 
favourite changed ahtodit ikom , hoqr to hoiuv the 
meat of any horse at tbe.beod of the.qudtritlima .waaioliM 
pertain sign that jontnuap.midd .«hortly,;he IbrthPoiiiing Jo slk 
effect that he wap moiind^&nt.hklMid lim het^lDl* IriilfSt 
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jliat lie bad lost bii fonh. Aa majeaaily be imanned, there 
plenty of people ready to take advantfifire of such a state of 
ibiags as this) and, when ones a condition of panic had been 
established in the betting: market, constantly varying reports 
.were indnstriously circulated by persons who avaim them* 
^Ives of .every opportunity of profiting the changing prices 
of the difibrent candidates in the quotations. Early in the Don* 
oaster week, Iroquois was once more firmly eetablished as first 
favourite, and he maintained his position until the start*, but to 
the veiy last, there were people wlio continued to spread evil 
reporta about him. They saia that he did very little work on 
Monday morning, that be was taken home suddenly in a auspicious 
manner tor his stables, and that there was a mystoriuus something 
the matter with*him which precluded all possibility of his winning. 
It was said that if President Garfield were to die boforo the race, 
Mr. Lorillard would not allow his horse to run; and it was (!veu 
rumoured at one time that Archer was not well, ond would not bo 
able to ride thtf favourite. It was also reported that there was a 
flaw in Iroquois’s nomination for the 8t. Legor, which would dis¬ 
qualify him if he were to come in first. 

The St. Leger day was fortunately fine, and there was a large 
attendance to witness the race. Pifteeu horses came out for the 
start, and it was the general opinion that in appearance they wore 
rather below than above the average. Iroquois was at lost very 
firm in the betting at 2 to i; St. Louis ana Ishmael were equal 
favourites at 5 to i; and Limestone and Geologist at ii to l. 
I 7 ext in estimation came Scubell, then Voluptuary, and then Bal 
Gal, at 20 to I, a shorter price than any that uad been taken about 
her for some time before the race. When they had got off and fairly 
settled down to their work, .iosyan and Falkirk made the running 
as for 08 the Bifie Butts. It may os well be said that this state¬ 
ment is made entirely from hearsay, for the atmosphoro 
was so dull and misty that little could bo distinctly seen 
by those on the stands except tho start and the last half 
mile of the race. It is understood that after getting a good 
start, Iroquois was pulled back, until he was absolutely last as 
they went over the brow of tho hill. St. Louis, Tsbmaul, 
Geologist, Scohell, Limestone, and Lucy Glitters are said to have 
kept forward^ during the greater part of the race. At the Bed 
House Josyan and Falkirk gave up the lead, and then Ishmael 
took up the running for about a quarter of a mile, when he fell 
back beaten, accompanied by St. Louis. Lucy Glitters then led 
to the distance, where Iroquois came to the front, followed by 
Geologist. When once Iroquois had come forward, there was no 
doubt about the result, lie was about a length in advance of 
Genlomst os he passed the winning-post, and Geologist was some¬ 
what Toss than a length in front of Lucy Glitters. St. Louis was 
fourth, hut a bad fonrtb. Ishmael, Scobell, Limestone, and Bal Gal 
had nothing to do with the finish. 

As a confirmation of public form, the St. Leger was, upon the 
whole, a satisfactory race. It is, of course, quite right that the 
winner of the Derby should win the St. Legor. The relative 
positions of Limestone and Geologist, when compared with their 
previous running, were rather unnccountahlo. It would seem that 
Bt. Louis cannot stay, otherwise his two-year*old running with 
Lucy Glitters and Geologist in the Middle Park Plate would be 
inconsistent with his position in tho St. Leger. Geologist has not 
hitherto been a lucky horse. His race in tho St. lieger was the 
fourth running in which he had been second. His form with 
Iroquois in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot was proved by 
the St. Leger to have been correct. At Ascot, Iroquois had given 
him 9 lbs. and had beaten him by half a length. In the St. l^gor, 
at even weights, Iroquois had beaten him very easily by a length, 
with perhaps a few pounds in hand. There seom^ to be some 
prospect of the relative merits of these two horses being: still 
further enaJysed, as they were both entered for the Oesorewitch, 
Irmuois being handicapped to give 12 lbs. to Geologist. 

The result of tho St. Leger is a well-earned triumph for the 
Americans. It is only to bo regretted that their representative was 
subjected to so many evil reports by the scum of the English 
betting ring. The success of Mr. Lorillard was highly populni’, 
and received one of the loudest demonstrations of apphiuse ever 
given to a St Leger victory. 
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BEEWER’3 inSlORY OF GERMANY.* 

!T^B. BKEWEB opens his preface with the rather startling 
aasertion that ** no history can be compared in interest to 
Ittiai of Oeemanv, and none is so suggestive or dramatic.” Su<^ 
ettravagant entnusiasm as this inevitably excites a suspicion that 
the ivriter' has not been very long familiar with his subject; and 
tba sua^doD is confirmed by a closer study of the volume. In 
fine passive Dr, Brower talks of ** reading up ” the lives of certain 
sbv6reigD8'''from State papers and other original sounsas”; but 
we have observed few traces of original sources” in any part of 
3^ nemtl^. Its genersl character suggests that he must have 
. ^ with the study of a few authorities selected at 

I that hie study even of these must have been hsety 
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and saperficial. The history of Oenuany is very imperfectly 
understood by the majority of Englishmen, and a trustworthy 
account of it would he a uamul addition to our littl^atQre. Dr. 
Brower, unfortunately, teaches much that would have to be un* 
learned by readers who derived their first impressions from him^ 
and he omits still more that is necessary to a thorough compre¬ 
hension of the governing tendencies in tho development of tho 
German Oonatitutiou. 

We naturally expect that an historian of Germany will begin 
with a full descripti.m of the condition of the country in primi- 
tivo times. The statements aud hints of Tacitus have been in- 
torpreted by Waits with so much learning'and insight that the 
task is now comparatively easy; but tlio only writer of this 
name of whom Dr. Brewer seems to have heard is Waitz the 
anthropologist, to whom, by the way, he attributes one of 
tho works of the author of the DnitmhR Verfauunffaffeachichte. 
Even without reference to AVaitz, a fairly conscientious writer 
might make the Germania tho basis of a very instructive 
chapter. Dr. Brower, however, has only managed to bring 
together a few meagre notices, some of which have not even tho 
merit of being accurate. He asserts, for instance, that the ancient 
Germans at one time “ believed in a single supremo Deity,” and 
that they afterwards abandoned this simplicity of religion ” in 
consequence of tho infiuonco of Ooltic and Boman superstitions.” 
A writer who could say this could say anything; and it propares 
us for Dr. Brewer’s statement that *^from the time of Tiberius to 
that of Charlemagne the political history of the Gormans is almost 
a blank,” and that during this period many petty States were 
formed.” The truth, of course, is that from the third ceuturv on¬ 
ward there were far fewer “ petty States” in Germiiny than^there 
had been before. The Germans had learned that they could hope 
to maintain their independence only by union, and the tribes, each 
of which WAS a ** petty State,” gradually merged their sepamto 
rights in those of several important confederations. That "the 
political history of the Germans is almost a blank ” from Tiberius 
to Chturlemague can only be said if we are prepared to leave out 
of account the history of tho Franks; but it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how this can he done, since the Franks were simply a group 
of German tribes, and the whole of Germany was uliima^y a 
part of the Frankish kingdom. Dr. Brewer, with the courage of 
his opinions, passes almost at once from "the Goths and Huus” 
to Charlemagne, merely filling in tlie intervening period with 
some dry remarks on the introduction of Christianity into Ger¬ 
many. Tho result is that no one who obtained his informa¬ 
tion from Dr. Brower's narrative would have the faintest idea 
of the circumstances in which the kingdom of Germany origi¬ 
nated. Although he is in so great a hurry to reach the most 
commanding figure of early medimval history, ha manifests very 
little knowledge of the true causes of Charlemagne's importance. 
Dr. Brewer is careful to tell us that Charlemagne " preferred roast 
meat to boiled,” that " at his noonday meal his attendant brought 
him up his favourite roost on a spit, hot from the fire,” and 
" after dinner he took a little fruit, and then a nap for about two 
hours.” We do not quarrel with Dr. Brewer for setting down 
these details, hut they con hardly bo said to compensate us for the 
absence of a precise record of tho events of Charlemagne’s reign. 
Nothing in the career of Charles is more striking or significant 
than his prolonged contest with the Saxons. For more than thirty 
years they troubled him, but ho would not rost until they were 
finally conquorod. He must have had some very strong reason 
for persisting in a struggle that cost him so many sacrifices, and 
the reason seems to have been that the predominance of the 
Franks in Germany was necessarily insecure so long as there was 
A wild, independent people on their north-eastern frontier. Dr. 
Brewer appears to regard the wars in S.*ixony as a sort of accident, 
and the few lines which he dovott\s to tliom are tame aud cold, lu 
describing the assumption of the Imperial crown by Oharlemogne 
he has nothing to say as to the underlying causes which led to 
tills great event; aud ho shows no grasp of tho principles which 
marked the administrative system of Charlemogoe and his 
rcaching ecclesiastical policy. 

In the time of tho iSaxon and Franconian dynasties the power 
of the sovereign was usually greater in Germany than in any other 
European country; but it was gmdually undermined, until at last 
it existed only in name. One of the chief problems of German 
history is to explain this steady decay of the royal authority, and 
oven in England, thanks mainly to Mr. Bryce, the true lexplana^ 
tion is now pretty well known. It is to be found in the eon^ 
nexion of tho German with tho Imperial crown. Had the German 
Kings confined themselves to their own country, there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have been able to subdue the 
great feudal chiefs, and that Germany would Imve been united 
several centuries before the real union of France was achieved. 
Being Em^rors as well as Kings, they came into violent collision 
with the Fapao:;r *, they could not ovoid a deadly struggle with 
the Lombard cities; tuid they were tempted to waste their strongth 
iu Sontbem Italy. Thus the princes and nobles had innumerable 
opportunities of usurping royal rights, and the time canio when it 
v^as Uk) late to undo the mischief ^at hod been accomplished. 
AU this is occasionally referred to bf Dr. Brower, but he does 
not see that it ought to form the principal element in the 
madiesval history of Germany. When ho reMhes the thirteenth 
oantm^, he is obliged to^ reprint the nation as composed of a 
groat many small principatitlo^ virtually independent; but he 
^voa his readers only a dim auqjl confused impression of the pro- 
oaM kgr which thU state af thii^ was brought about. • He is not 
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more suoreesful io hia treatment of the immediately eueceeding 
period, lie repeats the praises whioh used to be iarisbed on 
Uudolph I. by Aastrian bistorians; but in nality Budolph did 
Tery lutle for Germany; he discouraged the cities, the natural 
allies of the Grown, and wae chiefly anxious to secure the pro¬ 
sperity of his own family. Dr. Brewer can hardly find epithets 
strong enough to express his dislika of Albert I., whom he de¬ 
scribes as ** bi^noseu, loose-lipped,blind of one eye, rude in 
manners, graspng, selfish, and overbeaiing.” Yet Albert was 
one of the few sovereigns who saw the im^rtanoe of the cities, 
and ho made sincere attempts to maintain the public peace. 
The death of Henry VII., we are informed, ** was a great loss ”; 
and he is said to have been, not only brave and powerful,*’ 
but ** sagacious and just.” His justice, however, would have been 
more rmUy acknowledged by the princes than by the great 
towns; and we may question his sagacity in endeavouring to 
revive the glories of the Empire. The reign of Jjcwis IV. was ren¬ 
dered memorable by the renewal of what Dr. Brewer calls ” The 
old, old quarrel between Pope and Emperor.” ** The beginning of 
the end,*’he says, ” had set in, and tue thunders of the Vatican 
were passed by as the idle wind which no man regarded.” This is 
true; but Dr. Brewer should have accounted tor the fact that 
those Papal claima which had found so many supporters in former 
times were rejected by the entire Gorman people in the fourteenth 
century. 

Dr. Brewer allows himself ample space to say everything that is 
necessary for his purpose regarding the Reformation; but h^oro also 
bis knowledge is very inadequate. The Reformation was not, as 
he aupposes, due exclusively to the worldlinoss of the clergy; 
manj^ oanses^^mbined to produce it, such as the infiuenco exerted 
by the Mystics on tender and sensitive minds, the devotion of the 
Humanists to classical study, and the rising spirit of nationality 
which was shared by all classes. Among the immediate effects of 
the Reformation were several political movements which might 
easily have resulted io consequences of the highest importance. 
The barons, who had always resented the tyranny of the princes, 
fiincied that they might achieve independence; and they had 
scarcely been suppressed when Germany was convulsed by the 
Peasants* War. These agitations Dr. Brewer does not even 
mention, althongh they are in themselves full of interest, and 
reveal some of the deepest tendencies of the age. He is 
silent, too, as to the causes which induced Oharles V. to 
side with the Catholic party. No sovereign after Gharle- 
mafpie had so good a chance of establishing a great and on- 
dunng empire; but there were elements, both in his personal 
character and in his official position, which rendered it impossible 
for him to take advantage of the opportunity; and Dr. Brewer 
would have been maoh better employed in indicating those ele¬ 
ments than in retailioff a quantity of absurd gossip about the 
Emperor’s last days. When the Reformation seemed to have tri¬ 
umphed, the aspect of affairs in Germany, and, indeed, in the 
whole Western world, was changed by the Oatholie reaction of 
which Ferdinand I. was the leading reureaentativo. Of the 
■ignifieanoe of this reaction Dr. Brewer nas only the vaguest 
notion; and he does not make even an approach to the eompre- 
hention of Ferdinand’s austere and fanatical character. He fails 
also to trace the influence of the Reformation on the relatione of 
the princes to the Grown, to each other, and to the people; and 
he s^s hardly anything of the widespread desolation caused by 
the Thirty Years* War. His treatment of later periods is not 
quite so unsatisfactory, but it is in no respect worthy of the sub¬ 
ject. The commanding element in the history of (^rmany since 
the Thirty Yean’ War is the growing power of I^ussia. The 
general course of events can be made intelligible only if this is 
constantly borne in mind, and unfortunately it is often forgotten 
by Dr. Brewer. 

The most daring historian might hesitate before deciding to 
include in his work aq account of the development of German 
philosophy; but Dr. Brewer enters upon the task in a cheerful ond 
confident ^rit. He begins with the scholastic philosophy, his 
oontempt for which, whether based on accurate study or not, is 
expressed in sufficiently emphatic terms. With a fine disregard 
of the consistency of figures, he denounces scholasticism as a 
** worthless battle of frogs and mice,” an ** everlasting disputation 
about goats* wool/’ a ** theological minotaur,” and a set of ” cob¬ 
webs, to be swept away by the bosom of common sense.*' Of Leibnitz 
we are ififonuM that ”he maintained that there an two kinds 
of monada or protoplasms, one spiritual and the other material,” 
and that he considered pre-established harmony to be ** the cause 
of the perfect sympathy and joint action of these two pro¬ 
toplasms.” Kant’s doctrine is summed up in the statement 
tfaiat, in his ojnnion, ” phenomena are outward and sensible, 
Boumena real but wholly ideal”; and Dr. Brewer disposes of 
Fichte’s idealism bv the remark that ” the telegraph is not 
the telegram, nor aoea it make the telegram; it only conveys 
it or makes it known. So the human iacaltiea do not create 
what they announce, but only convey the information to the 
brain, more or less correctly as it may be.** The sections on 
literatasB are scarcely more luminous than those on pli^osophy. 
The works of Goethe and Schiller are described, but Dr. Brewer 
makes no attempt to investigate the conditions of natioiial thought 
and life which prepared the way for them writers. Of the two, 
SohiUer is the poet whom he admires the more strongly. He even 
maintains that SohiUer is the greatest poetioal of tnodem 
times,” and that as a lyrist he is certainly equal if not snperior 
to Goethe.” Dr. Brewer has a right to nia ophto, bat in the 


statement of facts it is as well to be aoeolKte, and he Is' not 
aocttiate when be says that ** before Schiller wm twenty ysats old 
he brought out his play called The JfoUsrs.” He has loroied a 
much less fovourable juwment of Gtoethe, who, he eontends, " is 
waning fast.” He admits that Fautt is ** really a great poeoi, 
not withoot dramatic scenes”; hat ** what its object he sdda, 
** it would he hard to say ”; and he Is convinced that m story of 
Gretchen (whom he calls Gretehin, and describes ai smd 
dove”) ‘Ms certainly out of character.” After this we are not 
surpri^ to be told that Heine’s prose is “ smart,” hut that H 
“ has been buried in the limbo of forgetfulness '*; and it seems 
hardly worth while to suggest to Dr. Brewer that in a sbetcdi of 
German literature there ought to be some explanation of the rise 
and decay of the Romantic school. 


FAIRY TALES FROM FINLAND.* 

W E often notice on the part of translators who take upon 
themselves to usher a foreign author for the first time 
before the English public a curious carelessness as to the reoeprion 
which will be given to him. They think that if his name is men¬ 
tioned on the title-page their duty to him is performed, and they 
do not care in the least about the impression whioh the partioalav 
work they have choson may make upon the minds of readere 
curious to‘ discover the secret of bis reputation. The volumes 
before us form a flagrant instance of the carelessness in question. 
They introduce for tiio first time in an English dress the author 
who enjoys the greatest celebrity amonff living Swedish writers 
of the older generation; and it would seem natural to devote 
a prefatory page to informing English readere who Professor 
Topelius is, what be has done, and what position these fairy tries 
take in the body of hia writings. But not one word of this it 
said. In very curious English the translator merely remarks 
” 1 now venture to submit to the English youth a selection of 
Zac. Topelii idyls. They have already found their way into the 
French, German, Danish, Finnish, and Russian tongues, which 
fact alone should guarantee that, like their kindrw of H. G. 
Andersen and R. Gustafsson, they are endowed with delicate and 
everlasting beauty.” To Mr. A. Alberg, who thinks that the 
I^tin genitive is used in English writing, we might say io pasring, 
Andersen we know and Topelius we know, but who is Gustafsson? 
This, however, is all the introduction he gives to his ant^r, and 
even when, in the beginning of ” Whisperings in the Wood,” 
among the Swedish Ulustrations which are used, a portrait of the 
poet himself is introduced, no reference whatever is made to the 
fact. We therefore feel it due to the Swedish poet that in 
welcoming him for the first time on English ground, we should 
explain a little what manner of man he is. 

Zachris Topelius was born in Finland, io i8i8, nine yean after 
that province was sundered from tho Swedish realm, and by 
Peace of Frederikihamn annexed to Russia as a Grand-Duohy. 
He has therefore been a Russian subject all his life, and cannot, 
as his gpreat friend and master Runeherg could just do, remember 
the Swedish armies, under Dubeln and Kulneff, marching through 
the streets of Jokobsstad. But notwithstanding this, he has 
retaiued through life a sort of pathetic echo of those great days 
of dismemberment and defeat, and his intellectual loyalty to 
Swedish is as deep and pronounced as his penonri loyalty to 
Russia. Topelius is in many respects a typical Finlander; his 
hooka express tho contentment and pocifio sweetness of the 
Grand Duchy, whioh alone of all its dependencies has never given 
Russia any trouble, and which alone has never been toraanised 
over or annoyed. The language of Finland is still Sweetish 
in hooka and in hueineas, in the Univenitiea and in the 
courts of law. To the occasional suggestions of the Kusrian 
authorities that Russian ought to he cultivated, the Finns shmg 
their shoulders and answer that they have already two langoogee, 
Swedish and Finnish, and that life is too short for them to learn 
a third. A good-humoured appeal on the ground of laziness 
tickles a Russian tenderly, and it seems likely that Swedish will 
still be spoken in Helsingfors when Polish is no more heard in 
Warsaw or German in Riga. For Swedish literature this is a yaj 
beneficent providence, since, if we may judge the future }»y tm 
past and me present, to prevent the Finnafrom writing Swedish 
would halve the productive power of the nation. From the 
earliest times Sweden has welcomed some <»f her most nervous sad 
most original writers from the eastern side of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Jacob Frese, almost the only genuine lyrical poet Sweden ^oyed 
in the seventeenth century, brought his onarsoteristio j^nish 
melancholy with him Ikom the extreme bordem of Vilnif} 
Kellgren, the most hrilliant of Swedish satirists, was horn at XlS{ 
the great lyrist Franzdn, Fredrika Bremer, whose name as known 
throughout the educated world, Buneberff himself, the greatest 
name which adorns the annals of Sweduh ]iteratttrs---sll Rim end 
many more famous names would diminish aeriouriy W thoin 
absence the lustre of their motber-eountiy's history If nUand 
could have been annexed by Russia inteUeotoally ss sssily ai It 
was politically. 

The writings of Tmlins have always oonUnsd tiiis Swedish 
tradition of style with a more esent and iniimeti ^f i 
Finland feriin^ fie hee hsen sonteat to he a “ ~ 
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nnoie ohMMttriiitiMUy Finnish poet that exieU. Hie earliest 
labours were the oral collection of certain fragments of the 
Kdwolot whioh he was the first to observe, bat with which his 
name has never been prominently identified, because he very early 
abandoned the whole theme to his friend. Dr. Elias Loonrot, to 
whom the world owes the recovery and the publication of that 
extraordinary savage epic. In 1845 T^lius published his first 
volume ot poems,called Ljunablommer (** Heather Blossoms **), songs 
and ballade of the woodland life of Finland—melancholy, tender, 
and sonorous verses^ which exactly suited the temper of his 
oountiynien, and which are constantly being reprinted. Ho has 


come, as the chiet writer of a small community 
' to become, more or leas encydopmdic ; his writini^ embrace 
' philosophy, science, fiction, and politics, all treated in a some- 
' what popular manner. He has writtou national plays for the 
stage at Helsingfors, and one at least of these, his tragedy of 
M^inawm EmfMriU, has enjoyed a lasting success. But his most 
important contribution to literature, perhaps, has been his 
cycle of patriotio romances, entitled Faltskdma Berdttektr, 
or Tales of a Surgeon,” which have found readers wher¬ 
ever the Swedish langua^ is understood. Zachris Topelius 
is Professor of Latin at the University of Helsingfors, where, 
since the death of Buueberg in 1877, he is honoured as the 
principal writer of his native country. Late in life he has dis- 
coverra a wonderful tact and charm in addressing children. A 
chatty volume about Finland, Boken om voH land (“ The Book 
about our Country ”), was so euthusiastically received that the 
poet determined to address himself entirely to the jy'oung, and 
with that intention composed the short “ idyls,” or fairy tales, of 
which two instalments are here presented to English children. 
They are written in the original m a style so simple and har¬ 
monious, and illuminated by so sweet and original a fancy, that 
the poet loses no dignity as a serious writer by acknowledging 
them. But to place &em before us, as speciinens of the works of 
Topelius, without any account of his career in general, is exactly 
like translating and publishing Tht Kimf of the Golden River as 
giving an adequate idea of Mr. Kuskin’s general scope and aim. 

The manner of Topelius in approaching a childish imagination 
is far removed from that of Hans Andersen, with whom he has 
been veiy inconsiderately compared. To say the truth, the one 
is R cosmopolitan and the other a local writer. Andersen’s wit 
and rapid ingenuities of plot appeal to the general iustiucts of 
mankind, and are as welcome to the small Hindoo as to a Danish 
or an American child. He is intelligible all the world over, 
and describes a life which, existing nowhere, might and should 
exist everywhere. To appreciate the charm of Toptdius, on the 
other hand, it is desirame that we should know something of 
Finland, its desolate forests, its endless network of silver lakes, its 
gentle heathen population shrinking from sight of civilized things 
wind the mountains and in impenetrable morasses, its pathetic 
and yet glorious memories of the war of independence. These are 
all reflected in the stories of Topelius, and are taken fur granted in 
such a way that a child ignorant of all these might receive the 
actual story with but a languid interest. Where they more par¬ 
ticularly deal with nature, and give personal volition and intelli¬ 
gence to the inanimate world, they remind a reader strikingly of 
the best and earliest nature-stories of the late Mrs. Gatty—tales to 
the originality and beauty of which justice has scarcely been done. 
Topelius introduces us, in his fanciful way, to all parts of his great 
and melancholy province. Now we are with a herd of reindeer, 
rushing headlong across the vast frozen lake of Enare, far north of 
the Amtic Oirde, while the dawn streams in crimson upon us from 
over the snow-white peaks of Mount Peldovi; scarcely one Euro¬ 
pean can be found within fifty miles, and in the huge desolation 
the smoke of a little colony of Quaius is a rare feature in the land¬ 
scape. Now we trudge, with a joyous*company of children, 
from the little seaport town of Ulciiborg up into the wide 
defiles where the cranberry grows, acre upon acre, with its 
pure waxy bell of rose colour in summer, and its rich purple 
Derry in autumn. Now, in more thickly peopled regions, where 
the torrent has become a river, and lazily drags with it its 
wandering fleet of planks cut high up in the forest, we stand in 
the rainbow of the waterfall, where its cool spray mingles with 
the sharp smell of the saw-tuill. Again, from some creek in the 
Qolf of Finland, under the shadow of the carefully guarded and 
tended cberry-treO) we watch the white sails flitting across the 
isUnds, and the gunboats going out to practise from some islet 
citadel—Sveaboig or Buotsilsalmi—which reminds us that Uussia 
has sharp claws underneath the velvet paw she seems to lay so 
carelessly on the romantic Grand Duchy. 

A characteristic atoiy of the Inst class is Oiils from the Deep.” 
An old fisherman and his wife are the only inhabitants of a lump 
of red granite that stands far out to son nt the entrance of a fre- 
Quented port. This islet, which is called A^tola, is beautifully 
deaoribed. It oontaios the hut in which these people and their 
dog liv^ a few tufta of grass and sedge, one mopntain ash, and 
four wulow-bushes. The only things^ which mw upon it in a 
state of cultivation are a few leeks, which the old woman tends, in 
the shelter of a rock. The couple would be contented with their 
life if it were not that the old woman had long been secretly 
consumed by one mad and vain desire to possess a cow. 
0 ^ day a party of students come out to Ahtola m a boat and 
a great quantity of herrings, complaining bitterly that 
there is no other rood to be had, not even milk. They further 


expluo that the name of the ieland shows that it is the stronghold 
of Ahti, who is king of the sea in the KaUvala, and they laugh¬ 
ingly declare that the good wife should promise gifts to Ahti, and 
ask him for one of hit cows, llie students row nome again; the 
old man laughs at their story, but bis wife thinks of it over and 
over amin. It is Sunday evening, and as they go out with their 
nets she murmurs an old incantauon very buauy, brfoging in the 
name of Ahti. They return home and go to bed, but in the middle 
of the night they are waked up by a terrific storm ; they^ huny 
down to try to save their nets, but they see that it is quite impos¬ 
sible to go out in such a temjMst, and presently, when the day- 
dawns, they find their nett unbroken on the beach, bursting with 
silvery herrings. Behind the rook where the leeks grow, some¬ 
thing is moving; the old woman can hardly believe her eyes—^it is 
a cow, and as it complacently munches seaweed she is under no» 
anxiety about its feed. From this day forward the old coupfo 
grow in wealth and happiness. Ahti sends full nets of fish every 
day, they build a house with the proceeds, more cows are washed 
ashore on stormy nights, and the heart of the fisherman's wife 
waxes prouder and prouder, till she determines to try and fill up. 
the sea with stones, so as to form a bridge to the mainland. But 
the stones fall on the face of Ahti and wound him, so that in bis 
anger he removes all his gifts, and she finds herselr in her xag* im 
the old hut, and her husband upbraids her with lying so long abed 
on a Monday morning \ for it has all been a dream—cows and new 
house and tine dresses and all—even the anger of Ahti. 

The translation of these stories is not conducted throughout iis 
the same manner os the extract we have quoted from the preface ^ 
it is, on the contrary, careful and correct, although constantly 
betraying the fact that it is a translation. At its b^t it is, how¬ 
ever, only fair to Professor Topelius to say that it givfS no idea of 
his clear and limpid stylo. 


MORE ABOUT THE FRENCH POLICE.* 

T he third volume of the MSmoires de M, Claude, which baa 
just appeared, will in all probability greatly disappoint the 
readers of the tirst two. Thera are 00 astomsbing revelations, no 
accounts of patriotic ladies who, while devoting ihemselvea 
alternately to a conspirator and an emperor, sought to weave a 
net in which to entrap the latter; and no personage appears so 
striking as the beautiful and terrible Mme. X—, wno in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was able to act in real Ufo 
the part of Lucrezia Borgia, and to inform a gentleman with 
whom she had breakfasted that he was poisoned, and that, likft 
Mark Twaiu's duellist, he had better inquire for the nearest under¬ 
taker. Of Troppman's crime, the deep political signiticance of 
which was to be explained in the third volume, nothing is said^ 
and the stories relating to people still living, which have been hinted 
at, are not forthcoming. Perhaps the revelations of the communica¬ 
tive policeman were too scandalous, aud actioiis for libel were feared. 
Perhaps it was found that, with some expansion, there was matter 
enough for four volumes, and the editor has reserved the most 
remarkable narratives for the last. In any case, this third v^uma- 
seems dull in comparison with its predecessors. There are soma 
strange stories which would bo worth attention if they could be 
believed} aud there are some very disgusting pages which should 
never have been allowed to appear, and much information about 
luurdin'ers and thieves; but» there is nothing like the wonderful 
statements respecting the doings and adventures of the rulers of 
au Empire which were contained in the tint two volumes of H. 
Claude's edifying memoirs. 

A good deal, however, can he found in this volume to gratify 
those who love to look at the criminal side of human nature 
aud some of the stories told, though not so remarkable as tboser 
which have como before, are certainlv startling, if true. Unfortu- 
uatoiy, it is impossible not to feel the gravest doubt ss to their 
truth, and it seems likely that this volume will be little believed 
in and that it will shako to some extent belief in the two previoua 
ones. It begins soberly enough, with a sketch of the or^anizatioxk 
of the French police under the Empire. From this it appeara 
that, besides 8cx},ocx} francs contributed by the cify of Paris, nearly 
5,OCX),000 francs were allotted to the prefecture from the public 
revenue for police pay. These sums, however, though certainly 
not inconsiderable, formed in reality but a small part of the omounta 
spent on the police service. Veut on connaitre ezactement le chiSire- 
des fonds rdglds par Napoldon III.,” says M. Claude; ils de 
i4,ooo,(xx> de francs.” This seems a goodly sum for secret service 
money, expended on one section of the poliM only; but of course- 
the question is, whether M. Claude’s statement is true. As to this^ 
readers of his narrative—or rather of what purports to bo hia 
narrative—must judge for themselves, as probably there are no 
menus of verifying or disproving his figures. If the accounts of 
the police under the Empire Mve not been destroyed, it is very 
little likely that they wiU be published. After dealing shortly 
with this part of his subject, the writer proceeds to tell the story- 
of a ** nabab ” who hod five wives living in different countries; to 
describe the usages of clievdiere dinduitrie, ** picks-pockets,” and 
murderous buigiars ; to give an account of a case of vitriol-throw¬ 
ing by a jealous wife, and of a vile crime committed with the aid 
of chloroform. Then come a very dull chapter about ^ les gens do 
tbd&tre et gens de lettres,” and a very disgusting one, which. 


* Miwuurtt de M. Gaude, Chtf de ta Felice de Skrde come h Seautdt 
S>epiret Paris: ilulcs Rouk*. 
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ihould nevMT have been pabliabed. The £lthjr and abominable 
atory told in this ia followed by a porti(m of the memoin i^hich 


atory toia in Uiis la loiiowea ny a poru(m ot tne memoin iraicii 
ought to be intereatiog. It ia beadM ** une aneatation do oitoypn, 
Blanqui.’* and the reader naturally expeota to iind in it a clear apd 
intelligible account of the manner in which thia veiy famous oon- 
epirator was tracked down by the most dexterous of pdieienf butf 
Alasi he ii doomed to diaappointment. Sot M« Olaude aud his editor 
offer nothing of the kind. Either the narrative ia altpnther iioti* 
tiowBi or else the editor has not been able to understand M. 01audo*t 
aoeount. The absurdity of the atoxy told will be beat proved by 
% brief analyaia of it. 

Blanquii aaya the Teracioua hiatorian, took advantage of the 
amnesty .which followed the rigours of the Espinaase 
Imniatiy to re-enter Erance, and the police were soon informed 
that he had come from London vid Belgium, and had mode his 
way to Paris. It was, however, one thing to know that Blanqui 
WM in Paris, and ouite another thing to lay hands on him there. 
He was, says M. Olaude^ “ pasad maitre dans ra’’^de ddrouter toutea 
lea pistes.” As ^anqui passed much of his in prison, his skill 
must frequently have deserted him; but nev/^theless it may well be 
beliei^ed that ho was not easily caught. On t!f^' occasion he altogether 
«luded the favourite Oorsican spies of the Emperor, who were set 
<on his trail; but two Froncb detectives succeeded at last in dis¬ 
covering that he was stopping in a house near Montparunsse with 
his sister and a ** citoyenne Fremeau,” who were devoted to him. 
Strange to say, in spite of Blanqui'e well-known subtlety, no 
Attempt was nuule to seize him on the day of tlie discovery, i^rly 
next morning some police officers went to the house indicated, 
but, aa might have ueen expected, the bird had flown. Blanqui, 
** qui sentait toujours de loin son mouchard ” had doubtless found 
ept during the evening that the spies had been close to him, and 
biM taken the veiy natural and obvious precaution of leaving the 
neighbourhood, in the house which had been occupied by him 
the police found, however, Blanqui s sister, Mme. Antoine, the 
** citoyenne Fremeau/' and an elderly workman, who, when they 
entered, Was engaged in chasing some silver plate. From not 
ene of these three could anything bo extracted; but on searching 
the workman, a piece of paper bearing what M. Olaude calls 

I'anagramme de Blanqui ” was found. It was, in fact, 
nothing but a series jpf words, the first letters of which formed 
the conspirator’s name. They were arranged in a column, 
Aud were as follows—Bonheur, Loi, Amour, N’ont Qu* 
Un Instant. This, of course, was not an anagram, 
but we can forgive the chief of police for not knowing the true 
meaning of a word coined from the Greek. It is less easy to 
forgive nlm for trying to gull readers with a childish story, lie 
Asserts that from this paper he discovered what an American would 
•call the location of the redoubtable llepuhlican. Most singular, 
certainly, was the deduction he formed. The workman, after a 
time, was set ai liberty; but, by M. Claude’s orders, was care¬ 
fully followed, and was seen to go to a house in the Rue des 
Troi^Borncs. When the c/tp/ de la euretd was informed of this, 
•every'thing became clear to bis detective intellect. The ana¬ 
gram ” was explained. Blanqui begins with a B, so does Bornes. 
The conspirator was to be found in some street the name of which 
begu with one of the letters of his surname. With this marvellous 
indicBtion, discovered by the genius of the groat detective, the 
apies were set to work; and certainly, if a slang expression may 
be pardoned, they had their work cut out fur them, aa they had 
to examine all the streets of which the names began with any one 
•of seven letteas. Peraeverance and liberal expenditure brought 
about, however, the desired result. Blanqui was sought 
in vain under the letter B, under the letter L, under the letter 
A, but was discovered under the letter N. After a month’s hunt 
he was found in a house in the Rue des Nonandi^^, and the 
great detective triumphed over the great conspirator. It is un¬ 
necessary to point out the absurdity of this ridiculous narrative. 
If true, it would mean that Blanqui’s fnend and co-conspirator 
WM unable to remember his chiefs name. He had to carry about 
with him a paper, which was certain to compromise him if he wm 
■ seized, for he should forget that this chief was one Blanqui. 
At the same time, he bad to remember, unless he kept a directory 
constantly at hand, all the streets in Paris the names of which 
h^an with any one of seven letters. Most readers will find it 
•difficult to understand how such nonsunso can have been deliberately 
published. 

This remarkable story is followed by a variety of others, some 
of which may very possibly be true, ana by a horrible account of the 
last days of M. Oiaude's friend and protector, the Sdnatour de L. 
ao often mentioned in the two preceding volumes. After this 
ghastly narrative comes a cheerful one, which seems at first 
sight to bear the stamp of truth, for in it the fkmod de la 
•suretfi frankly tells how ha lumself was egrenously taken 
in by two arch swindlers at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. Ho was, he says, walking about the galleries of the huge 
bniiding on the look-out for the knaves whom it was his duty to 
hunt down, when he was accosted by a red-bearded man 
who tranquilly announced himself as bmfig Olaisoovltch, chef de 
^ice arifflniep, and siud that he had been sent to look after the 
Hnglish picks-pocktits ” who wore infesting the Exhibition. M. 
Claude, unsuspicious for the moment, was aaiily led to believe the 
•tatement, and was delighted to meet English detective who. 


xIoiL took place between the two guardiaDS of eocie^, nod M. 
Cflancovitcn insisted on M. Claude’s bteakfaa^ng with him forth¬ 


with* The Frenehman politriy acceded, and went with hiaemn- 
panion io the weU-known EngUeh reatauiant which was attached 
to the Exhibitien, and tbeiO'OlavaoDvitch pointed out the prettM 
of the harmaida serving behind the counter, end said that she wm 
a dever criminal, and was probably tbe person who had eowmittea 
the theft. The ml, asked to join them, came, chatted jieeeantld 
and explained with agreeable mnkness Biat she was nohettsr th^ 
she ahould be, and that she had been in prison. H. Ohmde dnmk 
some champagne, and noticed that at one time the lovely but 
abandoned bannaid kept closer to him than was ahsototsly 
ueoeasary. Leaving them after a time, and politely saying ** Gkwa 
evening, six; bousoir, monsieur ”—which was a remarkaUe salu¬ 
tation, seeing that they had only just finished br eak fi s s t — s he 
returned apparently to her work at tbe bar. Shortly afterwacdf /. 
the Englishman disappeared on a sudden pretext^ and h^o^ 
quitting the restaurant M. Olaude noticed that the fiur harmaid 
also had gone. He remained, however, unsaspioioiia until. be 
had occasion for his pune, and then he discovoed thsit his 
pocket had been picked, and come, not very quickly, to iho 
tolerably obvious conclusion that he, the great ohrf d§ la mintd, 
had been the easy victim of two adroit thieves. > • t 

Now at first sight this story might seem to he sabstsutisUy 
true—apart from the oddity of the remarkably un-English name-* 
for, when a man describes bis own defeat, he is umially speak¬ 
ing the truth. A little consideration, however^ wul. show 
that it is no more worthy of belief than the tale about 
Blanqui's anagram. Every Frenchman who holds an office «ia 
more or less of a bureaucrat, and it is improbable in the 
extreme that the man at the head of the police de suretd would 
at once accept the mere statement of an utter stranger that he 
was one of the chiefs of the English police, despatched to FCris 
by the English Government. A representative of the prd/edure 
de police, accosted in this manner, would, we venture to say, 
inevitably have asked the other why he did not present himself in 
the regular manner, and would have demanded some official 
guarautee for the truth of his statement. He would have laughed 
at the production of a card. It is well known that swindlerg 
are invariably ready with cards. Then the story alleges that one 
of the girls who served at tiio English reafeaurant of the Exhibition 
of 1867, was a notorious thief, and that she suddeifiy disappeared 
with her accomplice; aud near the end of the volume M. Olaude 
describes how, after they had committed a series of tkefta to¬ 
gether, this accomplice, who bad already committed one murder, 
|)oi8oned her. If such things bad ever happened, they must 
have been known, and there can be small douot that the tale of 
the robbery at the Exhibition aud of the subsequent career of the 
two thieves, is entirely fictitious. Equally unworthy of belief 
are tbe statements repeatedly made in this volume,' that thieves 
habitually keep articles of value, which they have stolen, in the 
safes of the Safe Deposit Company.” Certain of the stories 
told may bo true, or may rest on a basis of truth, but the 
samples we have given show what nonsense has been inserted, and 
necessarily throw great doubt on the whole of the third volume. 
Possibly, as we have said, it is nothing but a result of the process 
known as boukmaking, and a narrative has been greatly expanded 
and added to, in order that a fourth volume may be pr(muceai For 
this, perhaps, something that is really interesting and really trust¬ 
worthy has t^en reserved. 


BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA.* 

T he history of China, like that of most Oriental States, be¬ 
gins in the cloudland of mytholo^, with Emperors possessing 
the attributes of gods and the physical features or monsters, who 
governed their subjocte with superhuman wisdom, and lived to 
preternatural ages. When in afteivtimes it introduces us to 
sovereigns of mortal mould it causes to pass before us a succession 
of monarchs, good, bad, and indifferent—their courts, their 
conncillors, their imperial acts, their campai^s, thdr victories, 
Bomotimes their defeats, and their deaths, it is aepeetaola of 
courts and camps. The actors on the stage are in full dress, and 
leave little room for the people, who for the most put are^Iept 
behind tbe scenes. The reigns and careers of toe rulers kto 
pictured in full detail, but tbe facts which govern their fates are oqn- 
eidered unworthy to be brought into the eat^ory of living sbd 
interesting life-history. Thus there is necessarily laokiiii^ Tn the 
Chinese annals that living record of the nation wbich adds .so 
much to the interest attaching to the modem history of Euxopean 
States. . ■ 

As historical eompilations, the Bynastic Annele of Ohloa are 
monuments of patient industry. Each dynasty as it hsa suo- 
ceeded to power has published the records of the reigns doritag 
the preceding period, and to them have been added detailed ac¬ 
counts of the system of TOvemment, the ceremonies, pUidsh- 
ments, sacrificial rites which prevailed—together with notioei of 
the astronomical observarions, the gtograpfy, the litatatiarii the 
celebrated officials, the neighbouring States, Ac., which 
to the same time. By a carefhl comparison of these variouiwta 
a faithful picture might be pieced tmther of the hbtoi^ of 
age; but ho one who has ever dipped into the 'IHnastb avw^Im 
wotUd be bold enoogh to dream of being able to make hxmbdf bom- 
pletely master oYmore than one or two ont of the twa htydby hi 
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th« dDtiiie of » lotigr lifoi and tlieMfofo Bay one ondertaking to 
write a hiatorv of Obtsa from Chinese sonroes must of necessity 
tndne himself to the records of the raiffus of the Emperors, even 
»he does not hetdce himself to Oh*a Hi's celebrated epitome of 
Mstoiy of China. This lest was the text chosen by Be 
jpailla npon tvhich to found his Higtoirt ginirdU de la Chine, 
which in its turn has served as a basis for Mr. Boulger’s portlv 
volume. We eonfess that we opened Mr. Boulger’s work with 
some misgiving. The idea of having to wade through an epitome 
of Be Mmlla*8 translation was not encouraging, and we sat down 
to our task prepared fi>r the worst. Qu^ fortunately for us and 
for all other students of Mr. Boulger’s History, the anticipated 
Bttoeessions of dynastibs, reigns of Emperors, and courtly acts are 
,^;^evidentl^ in his eyes no mere dry Imnos of history, but are 
dothed in mortal form and are gifted with life. He has taken up 
the study with ontliusiasm, and has imbued himself so thoroughly 
With the national instincts and proclivities that he has succeeded 
in infusing interest into that which in other hands would have 
been a monotonous record of facts, and has produced a work 
which is not only valuable as a book of reference for students, 
but which, by his manner of treatment and tho lucidity of his 
style of writing, is likely to attract tho attention of many to 
whom the history of China has been os little known as that of the 
Kings of Bahomey or the Khans of Bokhara. 

But, from the nature of the source from which !^^r. Boulger has 
thered his information, he has been obliged to keen within the 
unds set by tho Chinese annalists. Like them, he Vgius with 
a eerai-mythical account of the Emperors Fuh-hi, Shin-niiiig, and 
Uwang>ti, and he accepts the inierrod belief that the Chinese 
were tho aboriginal inhabitants of China. To this modern re¬ 
search takes exception. A number of ethnological and linguistic 
facts point to their having loft a home in the south of the 
Caspian Sea, where they had been brought under the influence of 
Aceadian culture. From this resting-place they moved eastward 
about tho tnenty-fifth century ii.r,, probably in cons0<jiience of 
the invasion of Susiaua by some possibly Turanian tube; and 
tinally struck the northern* bend of the Vnllow llivcr, the course 
of which they followed until they reached the fertile plains of 
Shensi. Such an emigration is not unusual in Asia. History tells 
us that the Ottoman Turks had their original homo in Northern 
Mongolia, and we know that at the end of the lust century a body 
of six hundred thousand Kalmucks migrated from liussia to the 
confines of Oliina. 

It is important also to bear in mind that tho Ohineso immigrants 
found thn country in possession of a number of Taic tribes, such 
as the Kwei, Lung, Fung, and Li, all of whom possessed a 
cortmn amount of culture. With these tribtts they contended for 
dominion, and by force of a superior civiLizalinn gained the 
mastery over them. The relations thus established produced 
effects which have loft tlieir mark on tho history of the nation 
through all time. In the languuge at the present day, as well as 
in the traditions and customs now existing, are retlertod traces of 
this intormiTigiiiig of races more than four thousand years ago. 
The admixture of Taic blood was also of paramount importance to 
the Chinese, and the fact has been too much overlooked that tho 
Chinese owe much of tbeir endurance as a nation, and of their 
superiority in mental and bodily physique, to the constant intro- 
ductiaii of new blood into the national life. Buring the first cen¬ 
turies of their residence in China they were surrounded, as we have 
seen, by Taic races, and later on at tue close of the Chow dynasty 
there rose to power the Prince of Te'in, who occupied the Empire 
with bis subjects, in whose veins ran blood which owed its origin 
as much, or nearly as much, to the Altaic races which bordered 
on the modem province of Kansuii os to the original Chinese 
stock. Mr. Boulger s work aiibrds evidence of tho existence also 
at this time of a purely foreign element in the Empire which had 
assumed such importance that an edict was issued for its elimina¬ 
tion. Fortunately, tlie edict was recalled before it became law, 
and the foreigners wore amalgamated with the Chinese. In tho 
same way Mr. Boulger tells us of repeated invasions of tho Huns, 
tho Yueti, the Sien-pi, and other northern tribes, who recognized 
no frontier between their own territories and those of China, 
but kept up a successive interchange of friendly and war¬ 
like relations with their southern neighbours. On the southern 
and western frontiexs a like intercourse existed between the 
Chinese and<the bordering aboriginal tribes, so that on all sides 
th^ was a constant influx of foreign blood into the Empire. ^ 

In the beginning of the tenth century of our era the Kitan 
Tatars possessed themselves of the northern portion of the Emidre, 
and thus for the first time in Chinese history a confessedly foreign 
dynadtj Vas established within the limits of China. After two 
ceuturwp of sovendgntj the K’itaus had to submit, at the hands of 
tbs Nfi-ondn Tatars, to tho same fate that they had inflicted on 
thS subjects of the Tang dynasty, and in like manner the Nil-ch^ns 
were epmpelled to yield in the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury to'the overwhelming forces of Jengbiz Khan and his sue- 
cesson« At the fall of uie Yuen dynasty (1368) the throne once 
again reverted to the original line, and for nearly three centuries^ a 
audeession of Ohineso sovereigns ruled bver thmr ancient inherit¬ 
ance. But once again a ibreigii yoke was destined to be imposed 
on the patient ne^s of the ** sons of Han,’’ and in 1644 the Empire 
again fril into the hands of Manchoo conquerors, whose sway is 
atill pazamoinit froui Siberia to Annam, and from the China Beato 
the frontiers of In^. 

But through all theae dianges there ruus an unbroken bistorical 
continuity, which, however, is not so much apparent in Mr. Boul- 


ger*s j^ase of Ohinaae histoiy aa in the Ufa of the nation. In tba 
work oefpre ua we hear nothing, for example, of the real form ol 
writitm invented in the eighth century B.O.hy She Ohqw, which egc« 
erciseuaucha powerful influence in maintaining the connexicii 
between the aeveral States into whioh the country was divided 
during the Chow dynasty, and which contributed so largely to ooih 
fine the effects of the transference of power flrom the Chows to the 
Ib’ins to a change of rulers; nor of that intermingling of races of 
which we have already spoken, which so offoetually mitigated tho 
violence of that and of all subsequent changes. And it is notioe^ 
able that not only was this ^ intermingling of races beyond thd 
frontier partly due to these changes, but the success which at¬ 
tended the later invasions of tho Empire by the border tribes wao 
directly traceable to them, since at the close of each rovolutionaij 
period the leaders of the defeated faction sought refuge from their 
victors either among tho tents of the northern peop^ or in tire 
huts of their southern neighbours. The ilite of the Empire were 
thus repeatedly driven into exile, from which their descendants 
returned to fight the battles of their fathers over again. In the 
same wav we hear little of tho influenos exercised by the teachings 
of Conmeius, Laou-tsze, and Mencius on the destinies of the 
nation. All these subjects me beyond the scope of Mr. Boulgerls 
work, in which we are reij^uirod, by tho nocessitics of the case, to 
look from a particular point of view on a particular branch of 
Chinese history. 

But, as this branch of tho history extends over a period of 
2,500 years, and as Mr. Boulger has instinctively seizoa on the 
leading facts relating to it, his work naturally contains much 
which is pregnant with useful lesaons /or this and for all^ ages. 
Dne point which stands prominently out in the narrative is the 
indomitable perseverance with which tho Chinese follow up any 
undertaking, whether of peace or of war, when once they have 
put their hands to the plough. Whether we turn our eyes to the 
Ureat Wall, which stretches alike over mountain-tops, and plains, 
and valloys, along the entire length of the northern frontier of the 
Empire; or whether we follow Uie fortunes of Oh’ang Keen and 
his companions, who, in the second century b.c., marched acroaa 
Asia in search of the wandering Yueti; or of General Panebow^ 
who, three centuries later, lod an army to tlie shores of the Gaspiaa 
Sea; or whether we follow in the track of tho armies which at 
dillorent times invaded Tibet, Corea, Annam, and Burmah, wo are 
mot at every turn by evidence of tho same steady, plodding fixity 
of purpose which has been so conspicuously displayed in the recent 
campaigns against the Panthays in Yunnan and Yakub Khan m 
Kashgaria. The fact that such a characteristic is the birthright 
of a nation of three hundred millions suggests at once tho possi¬ 
bility that it may become at some future period a lever by which 
China may move tho world. But this can never happen as long 
OH Chinese warriors wear petticoats, or as long as mandarins 
omulate the example of the Itussian Admiral who cheated hia 
Imporial master into the belief ihai tlie wooden turrets of thd 
iron-clad Peter the Great were solid iron, by substituting gilded 
pieces of bamboo for the brass ** sights ” of their new Knipp 
guns. 

Mr. Boiilger's present volume takes us down to the close of thd 
Yuon Dynasty, which was founded by the genius of Jenghia 
Khan, and we are promised the second volume before the end of 
the year. His object, he tells us, in undertaking this task, was to 
popularize the little-understuod history of Ohiuu. in this object 
he deserves to succeed, for he has presented tho long succession of 
reigns, the constant wars, and tho ropeated changes of dynastiea 
in a more readablu furin than they have ever assumed before. 
Giitzlaff’s history approaches it nearest, but it falls short of it in 
general interest. The difiereuce between a literary labour of love 
undertflkon by a writer of imagination, and a work which appeara 
to bear tho marks of what the Chinese call ** ploughing with the 
pen,” represents the relative merits of these two works. We are 
ny no means inclined to agree with Mr. Boulger & estimates of aU 
tho characters he describes, or with his opinion of tho import¬ 
ance or non-importance of all the events lie chronicles. But 
nevertheless he has fairly reflocted in his pages an epitome of the 
Imperial annals of the Empire, and has succeeded in bringing dry 
T(icords, full of difficult and unfamiliar names, into the realms of 
living history, and in making characters which from the strange¬ 
ness of their surroundings are apt to be regarded os lay figurea 
stand out from his canvas as real personages. 


THE TREASURY OF MODERN ANECDOTE.* 

R. DAVENPORT ADAMS is once more at his old trick ol 
borrowing and blundering. He boosts as to bis latest pro¬ 
duction that his ** collection of anecdotes differs from its prede¬ 
cessors in several particulars. To begin with, it is strictly a 
treasury of modern anecdote. . . . For the most part tho aneodoteS' 
in this collection are emphatically modern—^modern in so far that 
they are drawn from modem sources. . . . We have drawn 
particularly,’' he says on another page, ** upon such books aa 
Gronow’s ^miniscences, GrevUle’s Diary, Cmbb Robinson’s Diary, 
and, to come furlbei down, J. C. Young’s Diary, and J. R. Plancbd’a 

* Tka Treaeury of Modem Anecdote ; being a Selection from the Witty 
and Hnmaraua Sawnge of' the last Hundred Yeare, Edlttid, with Notes and 
Introduction, by W. Davenport Adams, Author of the ** Dictionary of 
English Literature,” &o. KdLnburgb t Tho Edinburgh Publishing Com^ 
pany. London: Simpkin, Marshal^ dt Co. x88i. 
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. BMollootioni.*’ When we tuiu to the index we find ettch entrm 
aa the fcAlowinff Kbgers, Samuel, }iu Tahlt Talk, quoted 
jHUtim *’; ** Oronowp'^Oaptain, hifrJMm, quoted pMtUn ” ; fiobin- 
■0^ Ombb, bia Diary, queted pastimr 

The compiler, pr appropriator, or eonrejer, or~to giro him the 
title which he givea tp hilhself—the witor of theee extracts 
believes that the public is tired *i)f the old stories that gene^ 
ally do duty in spoh a collection, and is ready to welcome this 
Treasury. ^ will be acknowledged,” be says, ** that for whiling 
away a dull afternoon or a sjm half-hour, few things more suit¬ 
able could be derised than a book ol anecdotes. It would seem 
that a idiotograpb album is sometimes made to do dut^ on such 
ooeations; but the superiority of a book of anecdotes will readily 
be aUkiwed.” So far Mr. Adams is certaiDly modest enough. AVe 
edll not armiB the point, but will readily allow that there is at 
least one of bis compilations whieh is less dull than a photograph 
album. But he goes further than this. A wholly new and good 
anecdote is, he assures us, “ welcomed as a * thing of beauty,* and 
mentally recorded as a ‘ joy for ever,* ** Now, his anecdotes must 
be taken as both good and wholly sew; for do they not, as he 
himself maintains, contain the cream of spoken wit and humour, 
and are they not emphatically modem **r Let us turn, then, to 
an example of a ** thing of beauty ” and a “joy for ever *’:— 

A story hsi been told (uys Lord Win. Lennox) of s noble lord, still 
flourishing (1876), who upon saying to a heepsr, ** I suppose you’ve 
Hcsrcely ever met with a worse shot than I am ? ” *’ 01 i yes, tny lord," 
responded tbs othsr, ** Tvs met with msny a worse, for }-ou misses them so 
cleanly.” 

Uom the reader welcome ibis poor story as a “thing of beauty,'* 
and does he record it as a “ joy for ever ** P 

But Mr. Adams's collection has, besides its newness, another 
grflht quality. What paoplo waut, he says, is, that anecdotes 
should he authentic. “Tnat is the whole secret of the value 
and usefulness of anecdotes, that they should he, as far as 
possible, genuine and traceable. If they are not, they are use¬ 
less. They may excite a careless or an ignorant laugh, hut 
that is all. ... It is on this principle that the present col¬ 
lection has been compiled, and it is hoped that it will, on this 
aecount, appeal powerfully to the taste and judgment of the true 
cannoiuew of anecdote.” Certainly Mr. Adams has traced to what 
ho calls a genuine souice the anecdote we have just quoted. We 
have no reason to doubt Lord William Lennox s statement that 
in 1876 the noble lord was still flouxishing to whom the game- 
keeper thus responded. But for all that the anecdote seems idmost 
as stupid as Mr. Adams's preface and introduction. His writings, 
as we have, we believe, pointed out before, certainly have one 
great advantage. For a time they amuse his readers by leading 
them to try to ixack him through all the windings of bis blundering. 
Thus in the int oduction we read that “ the sayings of academic 
iiumoxists have an obviously academic tinge; the epigrams of a 
i^arr, a Person, and a Davidson are the evident product of the 
scholarly life.** Who is Davidson? we began to think. We 
could make nothing of him, nor did Mr. Adams's index help us 
at fdl *, fur though be boasts of its fulness, yet the name of this 
academic humourist is not given. At last, by a happy conjecture, wo 
hit on an emendation of the evidently corrupt text that was not 
unworthy of Porson himself. For Davidson read Donaldson. Of 
that scholar more than one anecdote is recorded. Still more 
wonderful are the blunders into which Mr. Adams falls when he 
recounts two sayings of Sir John Maynard. They are given to- 
ther, but, unfortunately for our compiler, one comes at the 
ttom of a page, and the other at the top of the next. On the 
first page he had given Maynard’s name quite rightW, but in a 
footnote to the second anecdote he calls him “Sir John May- 
wood.** To add to the confusion, in the index the^old lawyer 
becomes Lord Ohaocellor Maynard. It is bard, by the way, 
to see why these two anoedotos are given in a collection 
whose boast it is that it is emphatically modem. One of them 
certainly is found in Bumet*s liniwy of hir mon Times, while 
Maynard was born in Queen Elizabeth's reign. But to pass op. 
Oar readers may remember that Mr. Adams, in a late work, in 
which he ventured to speak with an air of authority of Swift, 
showed himself so ignorant as to confuse the Earl of Orford with 
the Earl of Oxford. We pointed out his blunder, but pointed it 
out in vain. In the book before us he again calls Horace Walpole, 
Eaarl of Oxford. At the same tinm, whether from mere care¬ 
lessness or not, be sadly mangles one of Walpole’s stories. He 
thus gives it:— 

GrmaatMta. the Modenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
puddiug-head of au Italian, asked, ** Main qui eat ce qui roprdsente mon 
maitre ? " Wall replied, " Mais, Tabbd, ue savez vous pas qua ce u’eat pas 
<un op^ra boufou ? " 

\yalTOle, by the way, did not write “ jaekpudding-headp** but 

juskpoddinghood." That error, however, ia or but siwl moment. 
It is in Wall's reply that Mr. Adams makes his real blunder. 
Douftm^ot bouffon, os it ought more properly to be written—has 
iMcome in his version bmftm, and after toe word JIfAs has been 
atruck out, Mon Dieu, Mr. Adams, we remember, occasionally 
works for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. lie 
■pay have thought that Afon Dieu was too profisne for quota¬ 
tion. In like manner in reporting Tharlow*a mmous anawer to a 
deputation of Dissenten, he makes the OhanceUor say to them. “ If 
you cau get your religion established, I'U he for that too.** Eveiy 
ana knows the anecdote, and will at once notice tte omission of the 
egmqg term whieh his Lordship applied to the petitioneis* religion. 
Thie eq n ea mtshns es on Mr. Adams s part it a little held founder- 
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stand, as he reports the beginning of the answer oorveotly .enough, 
and has no heutation in making Thurlow say. “ Qentlemen, rm 
against vou, by G-^d. I aiq for ,the £etablishad Churoh, 
d—mme.“ However, he does not treat Lord Thurhiw woiee 
than by weakening the force of his languas^. Other Lord 
Chaneefloxs do not fare so well at his handB. Ijord Eidon, 
for instance, he says, was horn in 1781. Later on ha man- 
tions the well-known saying of Home Tooke at the time of 
his trial for high treason. The Attorney-General, ha says, was 
“ Soott, Lord ludon.” He certainly should have said or 

Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon. But to pass .this hy. If 
Lord Eldon was horn in 1781, he was but thirteeu yeare old when 
he was Attorney-General. In that case the wonder is, not that 
he had so small a patrimony to leave to his childrsn, but that he 
had any childxen to whom to leave anything at all. In another* 
passage we find a story told of Lords Eldon and Leaoh. Lord 
Loach ia no doubt Sir John Leach. On one page a note to 
Erskine's name tells us that he was “ the orator and wit,** On 
another page a second note tells us that he was Lord Ohanoellor. 
Kenyon is simply described as “ the judge.*' Bishop IHomfield 
three times becomes Bishop Bloomfield, and Bishop Pretyman 
bocoraes Bishop Pretty man. The birth of Lord Oastlereagh is 

E laced in 1790, so that he whs not yet six years old when he 
ecame President of the Board of Onntrul. If his life is out short 
at one end, Coleridge's ia shortened at the other. Uis death ia 

I ilaced by Mr. Adams in 1824. Has he never read those fine 
ines of Wordsworth's:— 

How fast has brother followed brother, 

From sunshine to the sunless land 1 

Does be not remember how the poet mourns over Crabbe, Smtt, 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Mrs. Hemans, who had all died within a 
space of only a few months over three years P But what, after 
all, are errors in dates compared with the blunder into which he 
falls when he ass^ns the lino, “ Thou great first cause, least 
understood,** to Milton P Author as he is of a Dictionary of 
English Literature, does he not know Popes style, and has he 
never read his “ Universal Prayer”? After this even his Latin 
and Greek, peculiar though they are, scarcely raise our astonish¬ 
ment. Yet we cannot pass them over in silence. He quotes 
Person’s doggrel linos which begin “ Poetis nos lastamur tnbus.” 
For VIM he prints non. Two pages earlier we have the following 
specimen of his Latinity4 

Grates aqimns (ric) fatis, 

Uabnimus (mV) satlo. 

His Greek, as we might expect, is even worse. T« Bwfxe 
he gives as the Greek for “ Is Philip dead P ” His 
French is scarcely better than his Greek. Thus we find Commie, 
Un I 15 ro, Piti 5 , and nous seriez. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous part of the book is to be found in 
two of the anecdutcB which Mr. Adams quotes from Mr.Trevelfan's 
Life of Lord Macaulay. Every one will remember how Macaulay, 
when he was about four years old, was scalded by some hot 
cofiee; and how, when asked how he felt, replied, “ Thank yon, 
niadara, the agony is abated.” This auocdote, interesting enough 
in its proper place, is given by Mr. .\daiii8 as an insianco of either 
a w'itty or a humorous saying. By the way, in copying it down he 
manages again to fall into his old blunders and writes of the 
Oxford (s^) Collection at Strawberry Hill. On another occasion, 
Macaulay, in his childhood, said to his mother, “ Yea, niamma, 
industry shall be my bread, and attention my butter.** This eorely 
is inserted here by mistake. It has got into its wrong pigeon¬ 
hole. It has nothing to do with wit or humour, but should appear 
in The CoUeciion of the Priggish Sayings of Great Men in tJieir 
Childhood. If Mr. Adams has not thought of this publication, wa 
at once place the suggestion at his full disposal, so that he may 
not be templed to any further acts of borrowing. It would make 
a most worthy addition to his already voluminous compilations. 


BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.* 

T here are two ways of giving to the world experiences jifained 
iD strange and colonial life. One is for the pioneer of civilisa¬ 
tion to sit down and write an unvarnished account of the means 
he took to “ squat *' in Australia or to buy and stock a iami in 
Auckland; tlie other is to weave a good many real indidents into 
a story with fictitious names, a love plot or two, and the usual 
incidents of a modern novel. Mr. Grant has adopted the latter 
method, and iutroduces us to a hero. John West, the aon of a 
struggling curate, who had been inauced by the glowifig de¬ 
scriptions of Mr. Cosgrove, an old schoolfellow, to embaric his 
savings of 1,500/. in the purchoM of a sheep and cattle fittm 
in Queensland. John West sails for Sydney and then goes 
north or up-country to Mr. Cosgrove's station of, Cambafanga, 
Here he goes through a variety of incidents: is cheated by nil 
patron; starts a farm on bis own account} is initiated into tiie 
mysteries of driving herds of half-wild cattle *, rides huek-jnmplng 
horses; struggles against cli|nate, losses, and adverse fortuiie; 
lights at last on a gold-mine; falls in love and finally marriaa 
Ruth, the stepdaughter of Mr. Cosgrove. There are ona or two 
other love paas^es in these volumes. Mr, Stone marries Beaiie 
G ray, and Mr. Fitzgerald is rejected hy Ruth in favour of John 

* Bu$h LfA ie Queenetaml t or, John Pfasl's Cekmei JBs^erknoeei 
A. C. Grant, a vuls. London and £dinbtin|h i Waokweod 4» fleiSi 
x88z. 
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finaiDj nuniM Mn. Stone’s listof Phoebe. IneYitaUjr, 
too, in a tale of life ia the Bosh, there must be a Tillain, np- 
pr^^tely Bamid Oan^ who thiola nothing of shooting half a 
doun natiTse on a .prMpeetinff trip, and who, in endeaYouring 
to lob n Englishman named McDuff, ends by shooting him 
in order to aroid detacrion. In the original plan of robbery ha 
has Ibr an aceomplioe Balf OosgroTe, balf-brotber of Huth 
—a mbsiablsu aeampiah, good-foTwnotbing colonial waif. In the 
end this wOruy couple are not tracked by the police and tried by 
a jodjE^ and Jorr at Briabane, but are killed by the aborigines— 
that is to 'Say, die Myalls or natiYea spear BUI Cane the murderer 
of McDoff, and wound the wretched Half who dies of fright and 
eshaostioa in the arms of John West. There is nothing in all this 
whiah proYie any art in the construction of a plot or the deUneation 
of chapter, though we concede to Mr. Grant no inconsiderable 
powers of description. But the pictures and episodes of Bush life 
lire really striking and graphicallv told. There is very little, we 
nhould say, taken at second-hand. Some of the descriptions of 
scenery are admirable; the details of camping out, tracking errant 
oattlc, ranning up log huts, searching for gold, evading or watch¬ 
ing natives, washing sheep, crossing swamps and rivers, are lifelike 
and nnlahouTcd, and the language is never stilted. We can 
ecarcely doubt that most of the episodes can be vouched for or 
capped by settlers in the most tropical of our Australian colonies. 

We remark that these volumes brist'e with almost as many 
odd terms as an Anglo-Indian Blue-book about putni Talooka or 
jiuiiidan tenures. And we have specimens of pi^eou-F.nglish put 
into the mouths of Mack boys, which are hardly intelligible with 
the footnotes. We subjoin a few specimens, freely admitting that 
some expressions are beyond our power. A Curroboree we have 
already neaid of in other Australia pubUcations. It is a meeting 

the tribes to dance and sing to some air composed by a gifted 
creature who is suspected of magical art and is en rapport with 
the Spirit of evil. A Boodgeree b apparently the native term for 
A good fellow, and sounds suspiciously like a corruption of the Hin¬ 
dustani bahut aochOf or veiy good. By a Cawbaim humpy is siguilied 
A tine one-storied house, with an iron roof and a broad verandah, 
A residence not often met with in the diggings. A scrubber is not, 
AS might be imagined, a servant of all work, receiving exorbitant 
wages, but a cow or bullock that has taken t(j the scrub or bush 
Add has relapsed into savage nature. A calf is said to be 
scruffed ” when it is caught'by the hand, the expression, we pre¬ 
sume, being taken from the scrud' of tho neck. Tailing cattle 
incanstohera or look after them. Yahhtri^ Queenslandish I'or talk, 
and haU for not, or no; hmg means dead. A Jack Shay is a tin 
pot used for boiling water lor tea*, and so contrived as to hold 
within it another pot of about half its size. A “ crush lane ** can 
be guessed at from the context, which shows that it is a long pas¬ 
sage, into which a single bullock or a single horse is admitted. But 
whip ore we to understiuid by the iuiimatiuu that at the end of 
this ** crush lane ” there is a bail for spaying ’* ? As far as we can 
midco out, it must be a sort of inipansef in wbieh cruppers and 
surcingles and head-stalls are fastened on refractory colls. {Similarly 
we can understand that a grey horse that moves siiilly, humps its 
back, holds its tail close to the body, and is believed by highly 
com^tent judges to be sure “ to buck a docker," must be a singu¬ 
larly unpleasaut animal to lead or mount. Wo can conceive none 
better ntted for tho talent of the late Mr. Itarey. In one passage 
we notice what appears to us a curious error in the points of the 
compass. An exploring party leaves Brisbane to survey au un¬ 
known port of the interior. From some ridges they got to a salt¬ 
water creek, and, as we read the narrative, then run down the 
coast. Here they manage to see the “ setting sun, amid a blaze 
of gold and purple, dipped beneath the wate.s of the Tacilic.’' 
How this extraordinary sight could be wiliieHsod from any part 
ot Queensland or its coast can only bo explained by the suii 
rising in the west and setting in the east, as any one may si‘0 | 
by a glance at a map. It is curious that a very snnilur j 
error is to be found in one of Scott's very best novels. Thu late j 
Colonel Mure, in his liutury of Orerk Literature^ wliile explaiuiitg 
away the irreligious and VVoltian theory about tho Iliad and 
CJyssey, showed that more rumarkabie discrepancies than 
any in Homer were to bo found in wrilei's of a more civilized age, 
who were provided with many more mechanical aids to correcl 
composition—Dante, Virgil, and Scott—to say nothing of Shak- 
Hpeaxe. Now, in The Antxquaryf in tho celebrated scene at the 
Halket Head, where Sir Arthur VVardour, his daughter, and Ivliu 
Ochiltree, are hemmed in by the tide, the setting sun is reprosuutei 
«8 showing his fiery disc above the waters of the German Ocean. 
Kither, then, argued Colonel Mure, in Scott's cosmogony the su<i 
sets in the east and rises somewhero else, or else that famous 
chapter ia an interpolation by a different hand, as so many of 
Homer’s episodes are said to ^ by some destructive critics. 

This is au odd slip for a writer who, as we Lave said, bus a keen 
eye for natural beauty. The picturesqueoess of Queensland Ih's in 
iu runs and ridges and upland pastures. Thu author does not 
write of the aborigines in tue contemptuous terms not uncommon 
with settlers; but his picture of the blacks is not inviting. ^ They 
emit an odour positive repulsive. Even the cattle dislike it, and 
<f|tBropede "when they come across the recent track of 
A party of pungent aborigines. By sleeping under thb skins of 
upuMoms and thick UaukeU, and by living iu the close atmosphere 
uf a but of bark, these tribes lose hair and youth, and their dogs 
ahara tha aamw fate and baeoma Uear-eyed and hairless. Besides 
the well-known boomerang, these aavagee use other weapons, nuUah^ 
«iiMs«paddy<4ii^a atioae, and hediuktu or shieids. They conaamo | 


tobacco largely if they can beg or afaal it, and live on *wallabicl’^ 
opossums, and kangaroos. They are also' quick at discovering a 
** sugar bag ” in the woods—in plain English, a'hoihb of wild-hoBwf, 
Game is, however, not one of tne attraettons of Queensland. Toe 
dingoes or wild-dogs are great nuisances, and pr<Mra most destran- 
live to sheep. We are not sarprised ^ hear that they kn 
knocked on the head summaftly, like we prowling fox ip St 
John's speech about Strafibrd or in Scott’s poejjxy, and are de¬ 
stroyed by poison on a large scale, to which end evei7 sbephenl ia 
furnished with a bottle of strychnine, and poisons the carcases or the 
dead animals he finds in th^Bush. Where population is scanty 
and the runs are large this practice may he necessary and not 
prejudicial to valuable life, but it has its obvious dangers. • Some 
idea of a big sheep run may be found from the following figures. 
Sixty thousand sheep and a few hundred head of cattle, with 
plenty of horses, can ne maintained on a tract of eleven bandied 
square miles. Of course we hear of dllficulties with the ** fine 
selectors," who pick out any bit they fancy on the big run, steal 
the rich man's stock, compel him to buy them out, and behave 
very much as Irish tenants would do in similar circumstanoea* 
A couple of shepherds can look after eighteen hundred or two 
thousand sheep. They live in a hut with no neighbours nearer 
than ten or fifteen miles. Food is sent out to them once a week^ and 
once a year they bring in their flocks to be washed and sbom, 
after which operation they receive their wages, and speedily con¬ 
sume them in drinking some horrible liquor at the first publio- 
houso on their road. There is an excellent description of the pro¬ 
cess of washing and shearing the sheep. The washers aro hired 
for the time, and aro known by the expressive appellation of 
** Knock-about men." They earn five shillings a day and their 
food. The sbearom, as a rule, are of a higher class; some are 
young settlers anxious for a job. The sheep are dipped, rubBsd, 
squeezed, and shorn, and the wool is then pressed and^ packed 
ready for exportation. Washers and shearers have their meals 
prepared by a cook who must bo a man of strong build and resola- 
tiou, capable at a crisis of quelling any unreasonable discontent at 
the quality of the tea, the damper or dough, and the boiled beef 
that make up tho staple of Australian fare. 

Equally characteristic is the capturing of stray cattle. The 
** scrubbers " or their descendants are bad neighbours to the tame 
herds. They induce desertion and often appear to belong to no¬ 
body. But they may occasionally command a price in the market, 
and, at any rate, their capture is desirable or imperative. Aa 
they persist in hiding in the scrub except at night, it is no easy 
matter to circumvent them. But with riders and horses 
thoroughly trained to their work, the wild herd is intercepted, and 
driven into the midst of a lot of ** couchers " or domestic cattle, 
after which they seem to loso all spirit and submit to their fate. 
The ** scrubbers " aro also termed “ clean skins " to distinguish them 
from the branded and tamo animol; and the chapter on im¬ 
pressing, pounding, classifying, and marking the herds is one of the 
best in the book. Horses, like bullocks, take to the jungles 
occasionally, and we have an incidental notice of a certain yellow 
stallion that escaped, was recaptured, and got away again owii^ 
to tho over-confidence of a stockman. This fine animal, like hS 
prototype in Virgil, in paatus armentaqne tendit equarur/it and was 
altorwards eeoii by a forlorn shepherd ** attendtri by a harem of 
mares as wild and untamable as himself.*' 

Tiio heat and dr^mess of Queensland are mitigated by something 
like a rainy soasou. John West, when sent to count the sheep in 
li distant station, gets lost in a swamp, spends the night shivering 
under a tree, and would never have been heard of again but for a 
friendly black, who catches and cooks an opossum, not to be 
despised when neither beef nor damper are available. A start for 
a now country, six hundred miles away in the interior, gives an 
opportunity fur the display of many practical hints about driving 
lu'vJs. Tliu march does not average more than nine miles a day. 

I ho cattle, accustomed on the old runs to teed at night, must now 
learn to food on dry herbage by day and to sleep during the dark¬ 
ness. Very often they are seized by unaccountable panics, and 
make a rush into space or back to their original run. Fires muat 
then be kept up all night, and the horsemen have to watch in 
turns to coerce and coniine the herd within the ring of fire. Tlua 
sort of thing lasts for days; pasture is deficient, water scarce; the 
explorers live on salted beef and damper, washed doun with*' panni¬ 
kins of steaming tea." To add to their troubles, they are drenched by 
thunderstorms, and some of the cows pruvokingly calve. It is sad to 
bo told that the young calves have to to killed, as they cannot keep 
up with their mothers. Hero au ingenious artifice is tried. The 
cows will not follow their companions, but go back to their dead 
otfspring. To obviate this, the calf ia skinned and stuffed, and 
each mother recognizes its particular hide, which is strapped on the 
saddle of some stockman during the day and put under a tree at 
night. This is a loss painful incident than the attack by an ab¬ 
original tribe on an outlying log hut during the absence of the 
master. The shepherds aro slaughtered, and the young wife savee 
herself by barriending her house and using a revolver. Tho offend¬ 
ing party ia pursued by mounted police, composed of half-civilised 
blacks, who seem to take a positive delight in alaughtaring their 
own countrymen. We are glad to learn that the retribution was 
not exceseive, and that there ie no ferocious Joy over a hecatomb 
of creatures armed with (loomerangB and spears against the un¬ 
erring ritles of the escort 

A work of this kind would have been incomplete without some 
picture of the diggings. John West and a companion, as we have 
aaid, are lucky enough to find an " auriferous deposit ” in a creeks 
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and this is afterwards doubled by heaps of quarts discovered under 
the nest of a bower-bird. Here they pursue their lucrative toil for 
Bome weeksy until they are,disturbed by natives and by the intru¬ 
sion of the murderer Cane, who is not equal to a personal encounter 
in the daylipriit with two determined and well-armed gold-seekers. 
But this 18 a very different scene from the settlement of a number 
of miners which has speedily assumed the proportions of a town. 
And here, of course, we have the huts hastily constructed of sap¬ 
lings and bark, with here and there a roof of sitio; the forges of 
bhmksmiths and the butchers' shops, the general stores, the low 
taverns with high-sounding names, thl profusion of articles that 
iuid the ^readiest side, from blankets and shovels to potted meats 
and piokles, the drunkenness and the oaths, the industrious China- 
njaUy the fraudulent innkeeper, and the various specimens of the 
nnning population racked with fever, soured by disappointment, 
Buiffeitea with success. The lesson intended is that this venture is 
ona where the prizes are few and the blanks are many.^ But this 
vifhole picture of colonial life may be read without skipping, and 
we are mistaken if it will not. repay perusal much more than nine- 
tenths pi the novels and stories poured out by a mob of authors 
who delude themselves into the belief that they are able to amuse 
and instruct society. 


COLLEGE PLATE.* 

M r* ORIPPS has done good service to his country by his 
books on old silver. We see already signs of that improve- 
ment which he has so urgently and persistently advocated. True, 
the alleged gfievances of the silversmiths have hardly been 
S|)i0mted, but we no longer hear them put forward as excuses for 
poor designs and bad workmanship. The improvement is partly 
to the progress of public taste, which will no longer tole¬ 
rate the abominations of Bond l^trcet in racing cups and rowing 
prizes. And this improvement in public taste is more owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Oripns than might at first sight have been imagined. 
Ilis first work, piiolished in 1878, was speedily made use of by 
compilers at second hand, and formed the basis of a large number 
of books on silver plate, marks, moiiogrums, and patterns. Thus 
some knowledm of the subject was disseminated among buyers, 
and the manufacturer soon found that ** cups ” must, in order to 
please the public, have some merit beyond that of merely weighing 
so much. For many years the date marks had been literally a dead 
letter to all but an initiated minority. Mr. Oripps made them 
public property; and people who had pieces of old silver-work 
hsgan to inquire into their history, and to set a value on them for 
their age. Mr. Orippa's book which contained the French marks 
v^os not so popularly written as his previous work, but it became 
oven more of a prey to the compilers, with, of course, a similar 
result; and we have before us in the present volume a new proof 
ojf the general interest in the whole subject. Tho iSouth Ken¬ 
sington authorities have laid in a stock of reproductions ” from 
celebrated FngUsh collentiona, and have engaged the services of 
Mr. Oripps to expound them. They have employed Mossirs. 
RUdngton to make casts of the most remarkable examples 
bjslonging to the various Colleges and Corporations of Kngland 
and Ireland, and are thus enabled to offer, for tho instruction of 
the public, a remarkable series of facsimiles of the best remaining 
woros of the gold and silversmiths of this country." The little 
book—it only extends to 155 pages—is full of very satisfactory 
illustrations, and will give groat assistance, not only to the col¬ 
lector, but also to the aesigoer and manufacturer; and it may, we 
trust, have a considerable influence on tho silver-work of the 
immediate future. 

Although the Goldsmiths' Company was incorporated by letters 
patent from Edward HI. in 1327, there are but nine pieces of 
hall-marked plate known of an earlier date tlian 1500. The Wars 
of the Roses seem to have brought about the destruction of all 
earlier treasures made of silver and gold. The lifteenth-century 
devastations in England appear in some respects to have been as 
great as those of the sixtoonth; but it is possible that the seven¬ 
teenth wrought more harm to gold and silver work than either. 
The Itegalia, for instance, must have coulaiued many pieces of 
the highest antiquity before the time of Charles I. When the 
college plate was melted down or coined into money in the great 
Civil war, the oldest and most ** gothique " pieces wore probibly 
selected for destruction flrst. College authorities have always 
been remarkable for their hatred of ancient art, and it is only in 
our own day that they have destroyed the oldest buildings at 
Cambridge. Mr. Oripps overstates his case, therefore, when he 
accounts for the rarity of fourteenth-century plate by the Wars 
of the Roses. Thera was probably little produced during those 
tjrottblouB times, though building went 011 prosperously, and somo 
of the finest works of architecture in the kingdom were designed 
and carried out by Richard II. and Henry Vl. It is incredible 
that vessels of gold and silver were not provided for tho banquets 
of Westminster Hall, or the services of J^*ton or King's College 
Chapels. There are in all some llfteon or twenty pieces of plate 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries preserved among the 
^Ueges of Oxford end Cambridge and the civic guilds of 
l«oiidoa, only two of them, and those about the least ancient, 
being marked in any way.” Of the oounrtry corporations, one, that 
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of King's I^n, in Norfolk, possebeee’Wkat Hr, Orippi osUi ^iSba 
most ancient and most bMUtifol* of each treasures. It is aa 
enamelled cup, said by tradition to have been presented by .King 
John, but really dating about 1350. Whatever there mi^t 
be about the chasing of thesilver is setatrest by the enamet/^d Hr, 
Oripps finds in thu cun another proof of the exeeReihde' df that 
branch of art in England in the fourteenth eentm, ^ haa teen 
usual to attribute ma^ of the best examples to 'EraneeV but even 
though the tomb of William da Valence at Westminstw iiikay be 
from Limoges, it is almost certain that equally good work win 
done as far back aa the end of the tbirteentn cental in England. 
The Wassail Horn at Queen’s College, Oxford, of whiem Mr, 
Cripps gives a beautiful cut, is partly of tho time of Robert of 
Eglesiield, the founder in 1340, though the top, decorated with an 
eagle, is later. At Now College the crosier or pastoral staff of 
William of Wykeham is still preserved, and dates firom before 
1404, when he died. Very Tittle later is the ** standing salt,” 
borne od the head of a huntsman ** or wild man,” of silver gilt, 
which was, no doubt, part of tho plate given to All Souls by 
Archbishop Chichele, who founded the college in 1437, and died 
in 1443. At the same college is a mazer or bowl of maple 
wood, with a deep rim of silver gilt^ which is probably part of 
the same bequest, and is undoubtedly English. A mazer at York 
Minster is of the early part of the fifteenth century, and others 
are at the Ironmongers' Hall in London, and at PemlmkeOoitog^ 
Cambridge, the last-named being mounted on a silver foot of 
slightly later date. The Ironmongers' bowl is tlie earliest piece of 
plate among the treasures of the London Companies. The most 
ancient maces are probably those discovered in the tomb of James 
Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, in tho church of St. Sfidvator’s 
College, which he had founded in 1456. One is supposed to be 
the original from which the others were made. It bears a Latin' 
inscription in Gothic lottors, recording its maniifiicture in Paris 
for Kennedy in 1461. Mr. Cripps describes a number of cups of 
cocoa-nut, some of which are preserved at New College, and some 
of ostrich eggs, but these, being more easily broken than cocoa-nut, 
are comparatively rare. The ostrich egg was supposed to be the eye 
of a griflin, and many examples are so enumerated in inventories. 
The Leigh cup, presented to the Mercers’ Company about the end 
of the century, is the last example dating before 1500 which Mr. 
Cripps describes. It is still preserved in tho hall of ** the mistery ** 
in Ohoapside. It is of very elaborate workmanship, being sixteen 
inches high, and bearing evident traces of the Renaissance style, 
which soon after changed tho fashion of all such objects—chalices 
and mazer bowls only excepted. They continued to be made in the 
old forms till a much later period. In Euglaud Gothic omamente- 
tion exclusively prevails up to tho year 1500; and the line of 
demarcation is almost as marked as when one turning over the 
page opens unexpectedly upon a fresh chapter." In searchjpg 
among the remains of English work of this period wo do not Ad 
any pieces of the transition. This book contains two illustrations 
representing chalices—one belonging to Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, dated 1507, and one to Trinity College, dated 1527, and 
both purely Gothic in form and decoration; but from the acces¬ 
sion of Queen Elizabeth down to 1580, churchwardens' accounts 
are full of details of the exchange of such old-fashioned cups for 
new vessels of the shape required for the use of tho laity. At 
visitations it was strictly asked whether the chalices had been 
melted up, and decent communion cups " provided in their place. 

The increasing wealth and luxury of the sixteenth century ** told 
with especial oil'ect upon the art and craft of the goldsmith.” Five 
or six hundred, or even a thousand, pounds was the ordinary value, 
we are told, of tho cupboard of plate to be found in the house 01 
a knight or gentleman, or a wealthy merchant, about 1586. The 
guilds of goldsmiths wore in full force, and the Aasayer at Gold^ 
smiths' Hall was constantly busy, and constantly, too, if we may 
believe cunieuiporary accounts, was cordially hated fbr hm 
zeal in condemning fraudulent work. In 1597 two London gold* 
smiths stood in tho pillory at Westminster and at Gheapside, and 
lost their ears for oflences of this kind. At Ohrista. College, 
Cambridge, aro some of the earliest and most l^utifnl wtam ^ee 
of tho new style. One of these is described as a bealmr, with cover, 
nine and a half inches high, of silver gilt, on a projecting base in 
the form of a Tudor rose, ornamented in repoussd, the top composed 
of six portcullises, with a finiai formed of four klarguerites and a 
Tudor rose. Very beautiful also is the ** Poison Uup" at Clam 
College, Cambridge. It belongs to the year 1570, or thereabouts, 
and is of glass covered with a network of filigree, set in ban^ of 
solid silver, and raised on three feet formed of, cherubs' heodl. 
The handle and cover, of silver, are beautifully chased. The cover 
is'flat, set with a laige pointed crystal. 

The bulk of the book is, of course, taken up with much later and 
more ordinary works than those. The Ashmoienn tankard 
from 1570, but looks as if it had been made in the eighteeutb 
century, so strictly classical is it in design. The Foonws Oun 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is usually attributed to OeUinif 
but, as Mr. Oripps remarks, it has been in England “ from Hw# 
immemorial," and looks ” Mrbaps too late in style for the great 
master, who died in 1571." It» a model worthy of imitation, tu 
judge by ^he very careful, but perhaps too small, illustration. 
The forms and workmanship exhibited by these examples eon* 
tinned in fashion through the sueceeding centuries, and alv w ft to 
our own time, and are found in countless cups, salt-dellaxs, 
tankards, and o^er vessels, the best specimens of wliioh are eniH 
merated and often figured by Mr. Oripps. Most of the foddly 
plate in use at the present day — ‘-nln Tmtirnmi ttift annnfifon 
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of UI. and the end of the oentary, and older plate is 

very ecsaroe and rare, as the coUeetor finds to his cost.** Qreat 
punch-bowls seem to have been espeoiaUy popular \i^th col¬ 
leges and oorporations * 4 q the reign of the late Queen Anne.” 
Immense fountains for wine also occur of this period, such as those 
made for the great Duke of Marlborough; Lord Obesteriield, and 
others, One of Mr. Oripm*s last illustrations shows the decay of 
art which set in a little mter. It is a ewer, made for the Gold- 
emiths* Oompany in 1741, .and to an eye educated by the lovely 
vroik of Elisabeth'e time is simply hideous. Here is the descrip¬ 
tion:-^ 

' On ths lower part of the tam. a winged mermaid with two tsHa, accom¬ 
panied by two bey Iritona blowing conch ahella. The fbot is decorated with 
'marine nowera, shellfl cud reptiioa; the uii|>er part of tim viue with 
fbatoona of flowers and the badges of the Company—*001001/, leopards* 
iieada. The handle is a very bold half-lcugth of a sea god, terminating 
In foliage. 

Except that the mechanical part of the work is excellent, this 
awer might have been made in Bond Street in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, 


GALLOWAY’S SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.* 


^pHIS b0ok is an addition of not immaterial weight to the 
- 1 - voices of protest already lifted up in considerable strength 
Against the system of cram and shallow paper-work that has 
within the last twenty years been spread abroad in this countiy 
under the name of education. Mr. (ialloway combines the quali- 
iicatioDS of a man who has read and thought seriously about the 
principles of education in general with those of a specialist who 
can bear witness from his own knowledge to the elTect of right 
and wrong methods of teadiing in his own subject. The plan of 
the book, and the relation of the general to the special part, arc 
thus explained by himself in the preface:— 

In dmeutsing Miicntillc and technical nduention the author felt it 
impoBslblo 10 avoid id'erring to tlio oldest branches uf higher rduea- 
tion, clnsiiica and uiathenmtics. This was rendered necessary for two 
reasons ; the firsl being that they lire Uic subjects which liuvc been longest 
taught in scconihiry sciiools and Universities. The Anlhur conceived that, 
if he wmld show anti prove that, eininont authorities on these Hulijects con¬ 
sidered that the modo.s of teaching them admitted of iniproveuiont, which 
he tJiinks he has done, it might very fairly be supposed that the tcitcliing 
of the comparatively nuwer bnuichos of luiirning, us those of the Inductive 
Sciences, might not be perfect, lie hns also sbowu, be thinks, from the 
opinions of the eminent uuthorities lie liua quoted, that some of the In¬ 
ductive Scioiice.n are very iin[>erfeetly taught; but ho has had to dcjiend 
upon Ills own opinion aiuiio for Uie imporfeot way ho believes Chemistry is 
taught. 


It will bo observed that Mr. Galloway puts his own oxperienco in 
a father subordinate place, wlioroas it is to our mind the really 
important part of the book. His position, stated in the simplest 
terms, is this:—My Lords of the Oouncil, and other ^xirsoiis 
having authority in the training of youth in these kingdoms, I am 
crodiUy informed that your paper examinations and payment by 
results have more or less failed to give satisfaction all round; 
and I can toll you as a chemist, spoakiug from what 1 
myself have seen and know, that they nre a failure in chemistry.” 
Manifestly that which Mr. Galloway testifies of his immediate 
knowledge must and ought to interest us more than what he has 
read in the treatises and essays of Dr. Whewoll, or Sir John 
Herschol, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. Lntham, or Mr. Mark 
Pattison, or Mr. Todhuuter. If ho had possessed as much 
literary culture and tact os he does good sense and scieutifle com- , 
petence, he would not have overloaded the earlier part of his work 
with a collection of extracts from almost every recent authority 
on education and examinations, not particularly well selected or 
arranged. A hasty reader, judging too book from these chapters, 
might be tempted to think it a mere compilation, which it is very 
4^9 from being. Mr. Galloway is not a hnisbed nr artistic writer ; 
but when bo is speaking of what bo knows at first band he can 
ozpress himself with clearness and point quite sufiicient for his 
purpose. We cannot help regretting that he has not given more 
of his space to this, and less to the repetition of topics already 
to everybody interested in education, and which ho is not 
apecially qualified to set forth. People who want to learn the 
oWents of logic and psychology (to which a whole chapter is 
devoted) will scarcely choose to learn thorn hero. On the nther 
band, Mr. Galloway's evidence as to what is the state of instruc- 
in his own branch of science, and what it might be, has a 
peculiar and personal value. And when we say that he tells us 
what might be, we ore understating the nature of his evidence. 
It is not matter of ppinion merely, for bo tells what he himself has 
aot^iy done by a rational method of teaching, sonmtimes under 
diicumstances that were safBciently discouraging to begin with. 
In Bublini starting from almost nothing, he has turned out 
aindonte capable, not merely of repeating accounts of other 
people's work, but of doing original and useful work of their 
own. 

In all these discussions about teaching and examinations there 
are two distinct branches of the Question which are apt to be con¬ 
founded. We We to considor whether competitive examinations 
art in themselves the best means, or good means, of promoting 
eWatioD. Then we have to consider, assuming that competition 
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is to be the rule, how examinations may be made as efficient ^a 
the nature of the process admits, and how the process is to be 
adapted to the different kinds of knowled^. And tlus is the 
point to which attention most needs to be diroeted just now. It 
may or may not be a good thing to hold severely con^titive et- 
aminations in mathematics or scholarship. Mr. Galloway appears 
to side with many distinguished persons who find more harm than 
good in the practice, and we are not much disjposed to quarrel 
with him on that score. But we need not go so far in order to bo 
with him on the immediate and practical question. It cannot be a 
reasonable thing to conduct an examination in zoology or chemistry 
in precisely the same way as an examination in ninthomaties, and 
here agitation against a barren routine has a fair chance of being 
successful, though competition, as a general principle, seems for 
the present to be firmly ostabliahed. The truth is that in the 
older subjects the art of examination has been carried by succes¬ 
sive generations of examiners to a higher degree of perfection than 
has Men, or perhaps can be, attained in any of the newer ones. 
In ^mathematics ana scholarship, as Mr. Galloway truly says, pen 
and ink are for the most advanced specialist, as well as lor the 
student, the tools of his trade. He is a worker in abstract reasofa- 
ing and symbols, or in literature and language. Thus it is prac¬ 
ticable to mako students do on paper, in answer to printed 
questions, work of the same kind that advanced mathematiciatis 
and ^linlars actually do in original research or criticism; and the 
conditions, though they must he different from those of original 
work, are not ton dissimilai' tor the examination to bo a real test 
of power. For the same reasons there is no serious difficulty in 
excluding cram, in its grosser forms at all events. A University 
examiner in mathematics or classics who allowed himself to be 
imp<ised upon by the sort of thing which not only passes mnster 
but may command prizes in London science examinations (as Mr. 
Galloway bears witness in one or two curious anecdotes) would 
simply not know his business. The art of solving mathematical 
problems may bo and is cultivated, hut no one can learn it with¬ 
out acquiring real command of the instruments and motliods of 
mathematical reasoning. The art of translating Greek and Latin 
into English, and English into Greek and Latin, may be and is 
cultiviiled ; but no one can turn a difficult passage of Greek or 
Latin into correct and idiomatic English, or produce a respedt- 
ahle Greek or Latin version of a passage from a good 
English author, without having acquired a real and well-grounded 
knowledge of the meohanism and structure of the languages. 
There have been, and there are, {wraons with a genius for teaching 
the subjects of classical examinations, like the late Mr. Shilleto, or 
with a genius for teaching those of xnathematicai examinations, 
like Mr. Kouth. But such persons must be in the first rank of 
scholarship and mathematics, and their pupils must he seriously 
minded to learn. Their teaching is not cramming; its contents 
and ehameter are determined by the prescribed scheme of the 
examinations, and exaggerated stress may be laid on this or that 
detail because it is important for examination purposes, but in the 
main the instruction given by them is genuine and thorough. 
Were it not so, it would have no chance. Wo say nothing here 
of the intrinsic value of the subjects examined in, and the relative 
weight that should he given to them; for our part, we believe 
that the Cambridge course has been vastly improved by the 
changes of the last few years; but that is not the matter in hand. 
Even under the old system a good place in the honour lists was 
an elibctual warranty of real grasp and competence in the subjects 
j wliich the examination professed to test. It is worth noting, 
however, that the University of Oxford has never relied on paper 
work alone. Ural examination always has been, and still is, a 
material part of the procedure of the Oxford schools. 

If, then, the Cambridge system was to be extended to the 
natural sciouccs, tlie properly analogous method would have been 
to require the candidates to show themselves competent in the 
kind of work that is required of expeits in the particular science. 
As the mnihematical student is called on to solve a new problem, 
and the classical student to interpret a difficult passage, the learner in 
anatomy should bo called on to demonstrate and dissect, the learner in 
chemistry to analyse and a.ssay. But it is always the easier way, 
more especially when one is in baste to make a show of resulta,. to 
copy the details and routine of a system without considering what 
are the reasons for them in ita own circumstances, and whether 
they apply to the circumstances in which it is to be copied. 
Accordingly the system of paper work and adding up marks has 
boon applied wholesale to all manner of subjects to which it is 
very iii adapted, until the climax of absurdity has been reabhed in 
the papers issued by the South Kensii^on Oookery School, which 
pretend, or a few years ago pretended, to discover the prolideucy 
of young persons in the art of cookery by asking them to describe 
in writing how they would make an omelette. And so it has been 
in chemistry and the other sciences. Candidates are asked on 
paper how they would go to work to test the presence of a given 
poison in a substance put before them. Mr. Galloway poinu out 
that a man may have gut up from text-books all about the tests 
for arsenic, so ns to give in writing a fluent account uf them 
which will couimand high marks, and yet may be perfectly 
helpless if ho is set down in a laboratory to do the thing 
bo has learnt to do.scribe. The competitor in such an exami- 
nati!0& is under great temptation to neglect knowledge of the 
things themselves fora show of knowledge of the names of things, 
and it is to be feared that he often does. He loads himself with a 
** oseloas lumber,"as Mr. Galloway names it, offsets learnt by rote, 
and imperfectly understood for want of convcnie with the fficts 
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themaelfea. In thort, our science teaching^ has put the cart before 
the hone. We ought to have adopted the beet known methods 
of teaching, having regard to the nature of each subject, and 
arranged the system of examination accordingly. We have taken 
OTer bodily a system of examination devised for wholly difTerent 
su^ects, at the risk of starving all vitality out of the teaching to 
make it fit the examinations 

Even within the limits of what can be answered on paper there 
is great room for immovement. A common fault is to set ques- 
tiona requirinir details which no expert thinks of carrying in bis 
head in practice. Thus examinees, Mr. Galloway tolls us, are 
asked to write down atomic weights of elements for which a 
working chemist would refer to a book. This is like expecting 
mathematical students to know the table of logaritbme by heart, 
which, we need hardly say, is not the practice of mathematical 
examiners. It is poseible, on the other hand, to imitate their 
practice by setting chemical questions in the nature of problems 
calling for a real exercise of thought. Mr. Galloway himself has 
introduced this with good effect. Again, chemistry cannot be 
taught by text-books alone; but the text-books mav at least be 
composeu on a rational plan. Some of them plunge into a 
detailed account of the properties of particular elements without 
giving any preliminary notion of the general properties of matter, 
of what an element is, or, in short, of the nature of the new field 
of knowledge the learner is supposed to be entering on. Mr. 
Galloway ^ves a specimen of this kind of thing at some length, 
and his criticism is no more than it deserves. Another of his 
aversions is the common type of popular scieuce lectures. lie 
finds that persons who have attended these are more troublesome 
as pupib than those who know nothing, and he regards it as a 
hegltny sim of desire for real knowledge in the people of Man¬ 
chester thm so-called popular lectures are no longer in demand 
there. FinaUy, Mr. Qallowny pleads strongly for tbo reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Education Office as a substantive department of the 
Government independent of the Privy Oouncil. 


A MAN’S MISTAKE.* 


T here are few men who have not many times in their life 
fretted over the weak decoction which ovor-cnreful hostesses 
are wont, with an apologetic air, to serve up under the name of tea. 
The pretence is always harefac^ onough. Neither to the tos^ 
or smell, nor even to the «yc, is it what it says it is. It is, as is 
known to every one, both to her who gives and to them who take, 
nothing hut warm water slightly coloured and sweetened. It is 
fit for nothing hut the alop-^in, and yet because it is calhd tea 
it has to he swallowed down as best it can. Perhaps a fairly 

K od pot had been brewed at first, hut the number of the guests 
d unexpectedly increased and their wants had been supplied 
solely from the Imttle. In tea-making, by the way, this kind of 
meanness is still tolerated. A host would bo scouted who re¬ 
plenished his half-empty beer jug or wine bottle wito cold water, 
and then, giving it a shake and peeping into it, said that ho feared 
the next giass would not he quite so strong as the last. But what 
Jhe would never dare to do even secretly, bis wife, with all the 
courage of her sex, will venture on with the most barefaced cool¬ 
ness. Perhaps, however—for this also does happen—the nnmber 
of tboo guests luid been known from the first, out the allowance 
of spoonfuls had been intentionally kept too low. A little tea 
had been served out to a hig teapot, and a large measure of 
hot water. The virtue of prudence had been displayed, economy 
had been exercised, weak nerves had been considered, and the tea 
—what little there was—had been spoilt. In what way the novel 
before us —MmCa Mittaket as it is called—has been treated we 
do not know. It reminds us, however, of tea made either in one way 
or the other. It is, indeed, as weak and flarourless a decoction os 
we have been called upon to swallow for many a long day. The 
author, perhims, began by writing her story in one volume, and 
then, to satisfy the requirements of her publisher or the circulating 
librariee, pooiM in enough harmless twaddle to swell it out to the 
proportions of three. I’orhaps, on the other band—for her expe¬ 
rience as a novelist is by no means small—^from the first she meant 
to make three volumes, hut was either unwilling or unable to 
afford more material than would barely suffice for one. Be the 
explanation what it may, she has certainly produced a decoction 
that we have found almost impossible to gulp down. As we tried 
to swallow it, we were reminded of the miserable criminals who 
used to he made on the scaffold to take down a bucket or two of 
cold water by way of torture. Our lot, in one way, was harder 
than theirs, for by them stood the executioner, who would quickly 
free them from any chance of a repetition of the enormous dose; 
while we know only too well that, if our life is prolonged, 
many a bucketful still awaits us. We should have thought 
it impoBsiblo that such a story as the one before us could 
find a single render, did we not call to mind the kind of con¬ 
versation that goes on day after day in parlours and other places 
where ladies most do congregate. Men can no doubt in their way 
he quite as dull os women, but no man could get through even the 
opening chapters of this story, unless perchance it was some young 
curate who hod been persuaded to read it aloud to a circle of the 
litmry ladies of a village in the fen-couotry. Even he at lost, 
driven to desperation, would, we are convinced, get a sore throat, 
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or an inward conviction that all novil-Ma^W was rinAd, long 
before be had reached the end of the hook. We daapair, indeed, 
of making onr readers understand how tedions this novel is. No 
sample will show its dulneas, any more than a sample cmild show 
the dreariness of a wide marsh or a dried-up desert Itmost ho 
gone through before it can be reaUy known how vast and bow 
uniform is its stupidity. Yet, for all that, it will hato its rsadeie^ 
for, as we learn oy the title-page, its author has already 
out so many stories that, while four are mentioned bj naiM, It 
takes a doable Ac. to include the rest 
We were almost overwhelmed by the first chapter* In only 
twelve pages we had given us twenty-one names of in¬ 
habitants of the village in which the man lived who made the 
mistake, while in the next twenty pages nine or tea more 
were added. We presently find out that some of these are 
merely names, for the hiearers of them take no part ia 
the story. Nevertheless we could not tell, as we came upon 
them, which were of importance, and therefore hod to he re¬ 
membered, and which might he safely forgotten. Our memory 
was needlessly fatigued, and our energies relaxed almost before 
the flood of twaddle burst upon us iu all its fiOT. It was too 
much for us, and at first we sank beneath it When at last we 
rose to the surface, we were just able to make out t^t, afker sll, 
there really was something besides words, and that there was a 
plot. It IS hard to know who is tbo hero of the stoiy—Ifr. 
Aubury, who makes the mistake and gives the hook its name, or 
Mr. Moriston, who marries the heroine. She, too, by the way, 
makes a very great mistake, and nearly marries the wrong man, 
who also makes a mistake. Her lover, moreover, makes quite as 
great a mistake as any one else, and so does a lady who loved Mr. 
Aubury and with whom he was in love. In fact, almost every 
one makes mistakes, which are only set right by a malarioua fever 
which kills oft' one woman, and an able doctor who cures another just 
at the right time. Every one marries in the end who deserves to 
marry, and so no one is much the worse for all these mistakes but 
the unhappy reader. For, if they had not been made, it is pretty 
clear that the book would not have been written; for even our 
author must, we presume, have something to set her pen going. 
Mr. Auhuiy, whether the hero or not, at all events lived in a 
castle which had been attacked by ** the Warwidu and Plan- 
tagenets '* and battered l^ Oromweirs cannon in King Obarles’a 
time. He was a somewhat melancholy bachelor of middle 
age, to whom so much of a mystery attached as can he found 
in the fact that he had never married. To the reader this mys- 
teiy is before long cleared up, for we learn that he had been 
secretly engaged to ^ss Alvisa Olerehart. She, after her engsge- 
ment, had met with an accident and had become crippled. 
Though she bod been confined to her couch for many years, yet 
the reader pricks up his ears when he hears that the village doctor 
said that it was quite possible that after all she could be cured. 
That, of course, means that, whatever mistake Mr. Anbury may 
make in the way of marrying, the faithful lady of the strange 
name will become his wife in the end. A mysterious widow, Mis. 
Maria Plummersleigh by name, happened to visit the doctor's wife. 
Though her figure was good, it had, we are told, a scarcity ot 
tissue about it. Nevertheless, in spite of her mysteiy and this dis¬ 
tressing scarcity of tissue, every one said that she was just the wife 
thalMr. Aubu^ Ought to have. No one was moreeager for this match 
than her friend Mrs. Polomont, in whose house she was staying. 
Many a conversation did these two ladies have over Mr. Aubury, 
and the style of dress which was most likely to win his eye. Ooo 
specimen of their tMk will perhaps satisfy our readers. Should^ 
however, they find it to their taste, there ia, we can assure them, 
plenty of it to be had:— 


“ Maria/’ she said, changing the converaation, I am to glad I Ineisted 
upon your having the navy-blue bonnet. Of all things that put me out of 
temper, a brown bonnet and a black ailk dress do it most etfeetnally. 
Just come to the glass now and see what a dlffereuee 1 have made in yon.” 

Maria came, litilo Mri. Pulemont prancing round nliout her, and giving 
the bonnet a tilt, now up. now down to see In which position it suited its 
wearer best. 


** Well on your forehead. Maria, is the place for it, beconw it takes ofl 
from the length of your face. And now that people wear their hair down 
over their eyes so, one looks onfiimisbed with such a great piece seen at 
the top. 1 ou wouldn’t like to take to a fringe, would you, Marla P Or 
else it would become you very well, because of such a quantity of fore¬ 
head.’ 

Mrs. Plummersleigh said she was afraid the fringe would bo out of 
place. 

**Woll, yes, perhaps it would.*’ 


Mr. Aubuiy would have bean proof against the navy^hhie 
bonnet, had it not been for two mistakes into which he fell. 
In the .first plMe, he and his Alvisa managed to misundeittand 
each other. JEach thought that the other was tired of the kind of 
eiiganment that still existed between them. This however, by 
itself would never have made him marry Mn. Plummetileigh. 
He had been told that he must engage a lady-companion for his hnf- 
sieter Linnet, who was a wild young lady of seventeen or eighteen. 
Linnet end Alvisa, by the w^, are a queer pair of namei for the 
two heroines of one novel. For all tnat we can aee, Detto and 
Molly would have done equally well. 60 awkward was Mr. 
Aubury in asking the widow with the scarcity of tisiae about her 
to fill this place that he mana^ to make her think that he waa 
offering her bis hand. He did not like to draw h iw k , and ao the 
mistake was made and they were married. He aim hia Aiviaa 
came, however, to an understanding. He told her what a Umider 
he had made, while ^'almcet a glory**—whatever i^t may he— 
<< flashed into her eyes for jnst one moment, and then died away.'* 
For the new Mxa. Aubury*! Ufo, though she wai a youxf rntamok 
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•ndi hiffiAag tiit tiMiw, in good health, the reader hereupon would 
not glee a mraee farthing. She is as certain to die as AWisa is to 
recofer* As there was a mysteiy about her, she might he proved 
to have a toner huaband still living, but for certain reasons this 
did not seem fikelj. Linnet meanwhile had fallen in love with a 
voimg Scotchman, as poor as he was heroic. He is mndo to 
bdieve that she has engaged herself to a wealthy lover, while she 
thiohs that he has treated her with soorn. As an easy way out of 
die difficulty, she at once accepts the ofler of a rich but middle- 
aged and most unberoic wooer *, and then, as might bo expected, 
begins to look wretchedly ill and to lose her complexion. Neveribo- 
less, tiie bridesmaids are appointed, the wedding dress ordered, and 
the dM fixed. These things are all very good in themselves; but for 
jtpoor Linnet there was no longer ** any shining of Heaven’s blue 
'^through thinning houghs, on which the golden glory of autumn 
lingered, any glamour of mystery, or hope, or wonder, in the way 
she had chosen for herself." ller situation seemed indeed desperate, 
and so did the young Scotch hero's. Our only hope was that the 
middle-aged lover would have a fit, or bo pitched ofi' his horse 
into 8 stone quarry. Ills life is spared, huwover, and yet the 
engagement is broken olf. We must leave something to arouse 
the curiosity of our readers, and ho wo will not tell them how 
this happy result was brought about. The Auburys spend the 
winter in the North of Italy. The husband discovers his wife's 
secret, and learns that she had been guilty of the enormity of 
having once been a lady’s-maid. There is nothing, therefore, left 
for her but to die penitent. This she quickly does by the help of 
** a malaria fever of a daiigorous type.” Alvisa soon after recovers 
from the accident which had so long crippled her, and marries her 
old lover, while Linnet is reconciled to her poor Scotchman. Even 
the rich middle-aged lover is provided wdlh a wife, and every one 
is left happy except the render, who is so broken in spirit long 
before he reaches the end that he has not any heart left to rejoice 
at the deliverance which has at length come upon him. 


GERMAN LITEBATURE. 


A CALENDAR by Dr. Dittrich of the letters and ofiicinl 
documents em.anating from, or addressed to, Cardinal 
Oasparo Oontarini(i) is rather a work of reference than one for 
perusal, but may become the groundwork of one of the most im¬ 
portant contributions to modern historical literature. Dr. Dittrich 
appears to intend writing the life of Conturini, wliich will be 
nearly equivalent to the history of the most interebting phnse of 
the Roman counter-lleforination, Luther, in homely but ac¬ 
curate phrase, had brought the (’hurch of Roini' to ila senses. All 
men of insight agreed in the necessity of a loforniation so far as 
discipline was concerned. Hut ono party, rej)resenled by Loyola 
and uarafia, wished to go no further, and to make up for the tacit 
admission that discipline needed auieudmont by thu sternnst 
severity towards dissentionls in doctrine; while another, repre¬ 
sented by OoDtorini, Pole, and Cervini, inclined, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, in the direction of rrotestantism. Between the two 
stood the mass of conservative sentiment impersonated in Popo 
Paul 111 . bimself. a fine geiitlemnn of the old school, who in his 
heart would fain nave perpetuated the traditious of his immediate 
predecessors, but had the wisdom to discern that this was not 

E nssible, and only hcailaled between Caraila and CouUirini. The 
ittor was removed by death in 1542, not without suspicions of 
poison; but the party of conciliation was still strong enough to 
place the moderate and humane Oerviui in the i\ipul chair 
as late as 1555, and bigotry only triumphed with his successor, 
Carafia. Even the compaiatively dry bones of a calendar give 
a highly favourable impression of Contarini as a man of the 
purest motives and most amiable disposition, as well as of 
the most remarkable range of accomplishments. He appears 
as a clanical and Biblical scholar, statesmun, ndminUlralor, 
diplomatist; astronomers send him their unpublished works to 
correct; and ho displays acquaintance with the most abstruse 
intricacies of scholastic logic. By fur the larger share of the 
collection is devoted to the pipers connected with hia legation to 
Oormany, shortly before bis death, which are most valuablo for 
the history of the Reformation in that country. There is, how¬ 
ever, perhaps more personal interest in those of a somewhat earlier 
date, which include more correspondence on privato mutters 
characteristic of the writer and liis friends, among whom Pole, 
Oervini, Sadoleto, and Bembo are particularly to be named. Apart 
from the religious controversies of the time, the tone of their 
correspondence is quite classical, reminding us of the circles of 
Oicero or Pliny. Other letters to or from less distiuguished 
persons frequently give a curious insight into the manners and cir- 
eumstanoes of the time. Among Contarini’s most important 
Aoneepondents on political business are Morone and Oordinal 
Famese. l^e earliest letters of all relate chiefly to the 
Afiaiie of the Venetian RepuUic, for, before his elevation to 
the Csfdinblate in IS 3 S» “0 ^00 .0 Venetian senator. The 
is fallowed by an appendix of documents of which 
the full text is given, almost all of great interest. Among 
the most curious w a report presented by Contarini to Pope 
Paul III., exhorting his Hulincsa to relinquish the lucrative 
extortions of the Roman datariate. Contarini says roundly 
that the Popes since Paul II. have all disgraced themselves, 
and adds, Magnum aerte negatium et infinitum, at qui» voluerit 
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omtiMi geita omnium Poniifieum turn. Dr. Dittrich's diligence 
OB a compiler and luoidify as an abbreviator are equally admirabl% 
and it is much to be wished that he may be enabled to fulfil hie 
design of writing the complete biography of his interesting hero. 

The life of another remarkable Mrsonage of the Reformation ere 
has been ably written by Herr Hermann Dalton (2). Johannee 
a Losco, or Laski, is peculiarly interesting to Epgliabmen from 
the influence he exerted in the cause of the English Reformation 
under Edward VI. Xlis counsels are stated by contemporaries to 
have had much weight with the wavering Oranmor, and to have 
contributed to the evolution of that Calvinistic element in the 
Church of England, whose co-existence in her, side by side with 
antagonistic schools of thought, gives her a character of univer- 
ealiw unknown to less comjmhenBivo Churches. I.<a8co had come 
to England as a fugitive. The nephew of the Polish Primate, he 
had surrendered the most tempting ecclesiastical prospects from 
fidelity to conviction; and, after an eventful career in Friesland, 
found a refuge in England, whore he enjoyed the friendship of all 
the loaders of the Reformation, and became superintendent of all 
foreign Protestant congregations. The accession of Mary drove 
him rock to the Continent, and ho eventually found hia way to 
his own country, just then the most tolerant in Europe, whers his 
talents and station procured him the undisputed leadership of the 
Protestant movement until bis death. Had the Reformation tri¬ 
umphed in Poland, bis name might have been hardly less celebrated 
than Melanchthon's; but the disastrous victory of the Jesuits 
almost blotted it out until the r^ublieation of his works by Dr. 
Kuyper a few years ago. Herr Dalton, partly under Dr. Kuypex's 
guidance, has produced a valuable monograph, of which students 
of the liluglish, no less than the PoUsh, Reformation will do well 
to take note. ^ a 

Fiitz Ilommors lecture on the Semitic race (3; may be 
designed as an indirect protest against the scandalous anti-Jewish 
agitation in Germany. He has formed a very high estimate of 
the capacity of the race, even in the fine arts ana other deport¬ 
ments where they have aeldom or never attained supreme excel¬ 
lence, and he protests against Mahonimedan polygamy and general 
depreciation of woman being regarded as inherent faults in the 
Arabic character. Ho also contends for the original monotheism 
of the Semites, maintaining that the polytheism which uir* 
doubtedly prevailed among them from an early date was borrowed 
from the Accudiaiis. There is a useful summary of the peculiari¬ 
ties of Semitic grammar, and a map showing the dilfuBion of the 
various Semitic peoples and languages at various periods of history. 

An especially Semitic topic is discussed by Dr. F. Delitzsch m 
his disquisition on the site of Eden (4) as illustrated hy Assyriim 
documents. He rejects the theories which locate PoBadise in 
India, Ethiopia, Armenia, or auv country remote from that where 
the tradition originated, and identifies it simply with the neigh- 
bouihoud of Babylon; the Pison and Gihon being in his view 
merely branches of the Euphrates. The resemblance of the story 
of the Fall to the Babylonian myth of the serpent Tiamat, and 
other similar analogies, are urged m further support of this tbeoi^. 
About half the volume is occupied by a series of elaborate excur¬ 
suses on Assyrian geography. 

Professor Volkmar’s Jesus of Nazareth” (5) is designed as an 
c.vhibiLion of the life and teachings of Christ from the genuine 
Christian literature of the first century. Unfortunately the Pro¬ 
fessor's standard of authenticity is so exacting tJiat he hardly 
leaies himself any materials for his edifice. He allows none of 
the Biblical writings to belong to the first century except the 
Gospel of Mark, the Apocalypse, and the greater epistles of SL 
Paul. Tiiere is abundance ot acuteness and earnestness in his 
book, but, coiisidering how gouerally his conclusions are disputed, 
a less dogmatic tone would not have been unbecoming. The book 
will neverihek'ss bo of great value and interest, particularly as 
the author's views os to the late date of some of the canonical 
writings, and the consequent claim of semi-apocryphal works like 
llenuuB to be discussed ou an equal footing with them, render his 
work more of a review of the general body of early Christian 
literature than a mere addition to the innumerable ** Lives of 
Christ.'' 

F. Nietzsche’s thoughts ou preiudiccs in morals (6) ore less 
searching uud also less eccentric than might have been expected 
from some of the writer's earlier performances. Their character 
is iiphoristic, but they are in generm very deficient in the pith and 
terseness w'hich the aphoristic style requires. Their polemic 
against received ideas is less vigorous than might have been an¬ 
ticipated, and their profession of originality greater than tbmx 
periormance. At the same time there are many acute remarks, 
such as the observation that, since Continental princes have ^ne- 
rally received a military education, parasites have forsaken Court 
circles, and must now bo looked for at the tables of eminant 
financiers. 


(s) Johannes a Laseo. Beitrag xur Jte/ormathnegeschichU PoUm, 
Deutechlands und Englande, Vou Hermann Dalton. GothaPertfiM. 
London: Williams & Norgato. 

(3) Die Semiien und ifire Bedeutung fUr die KulturgeaelUehte, Voo 
Fritz Hommel. Leipzig: Sctiulze. London: Williams 8 t Norgate. 

(4) Wo tag daa J'.iradiea f Bine bibHachrauayrioiogiache Nfudie. 3 IU 
xakltwshen tuagriologiachen Beitrdgtn zur bibliaehen Liinder^ und V&kzr- 
kttnde. Von l)r. F. Delitzsch. Leipzig: Hinriohs. J.ondon : WilUanui 
& Norgate. 

( 5 ; Jetua Ndzurmua und die erate ehrieUiche Zeit^wich den Schriftze^n 
daa eraim Jahrhundaria, Von G. Volktttar. Lief. i. Zurich: Schmidt. 
London: WilUsms A Norgate. 

(6) JUorganrodie. Oadanken iSter die moralieehen Vorurtkeile. You F. 
Nietzsche. Chemnitz: Schmeitzner. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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, The first Tolome of Dr. SohulUe’s woik on the philosophjr of 
natural scieuoe (7) is mainly historical, end oTinces little orin* 
m^ty until he comes to deal with modem developments of philo¬ 
sophy. His ohservatioDB are then sometimes very much to the 
point, as irheOi in commenting upon the dose approach of Leibnitz 
to the doqtrine of evolution, he remarks that Leibnitz contem¬ 
plated, as a series of distinct steps, what science now regards as 
one perpeltual transition. ^ He may porhapa be briefly characterized 
as a Darwinian naturalist whose plulosophical sympathies are 
with Kant rather than with Hume, and who deems that the theory 
of evolution need not lead either to absolute scepticism or to dog¬ 
matic materialism. 

Ever and anon in the wilderness of contomporary literature we 
encounter a hook so fresh, so natural, and so pleasing, that it 
seems to have been transplanted from some other sphere rather 
than to have sprung up where it is found. Such is actually the 
case with the charming letters and memoirs of General and 
Madame von Biedesel (8), for the matter is more than a century 
old, and the original publication more than eighty; hut they are 
iO little known to the present generation as to constitute practically 
a aaw book. Geneial von Biedesel, a Hessian by birth, was 
at tiib outbreak of the American War of ludimendence au 
odlo(^ in the service of the Duke of Brunswick-Wulfenbiittel, 
Lessing's princely master—a weak extravagant prince who paid hia 
debts, or some of them, by selling his subjects to fight the battles 
of the English in America. Biedesel was despatched on this ser¬ 
vice at the beginning of 1776; his wifo, with three young chil¬ 
dren, speedily followed him—an heroic undertaking in those days. 
From the unwillingness of her female companion to cross the 
Atlantic, Mme. von Biedesel was detained several months in Eng¬ 
land, and her memoirs contain several curious traits of English 
life at the lime. Arrived in America, she shared her husband's 
hardships, including several campaigns, the disastrous capitulation 
of Saratoga, and a long captivity, much of which was spent in 
travelling under circumstances of great difiiculty. Every page is 
full of interest, particularly the description of the bombardment of 
Sazatoga—where Mme. Biedesel and her children were the inmates 
of acmlnr—and tho incidents of imprisonraont. The American 
officers appear to have behaved with rcmarkablo generosity; and 
the intense exasperation of the common people against everything 
British was rather shown by rudeness tuan cruelty. The charm 
of the book, however, consists chiefly in tho unconsdous portrayal 
of a perfect feminine character in the relations of wife and mother. 
Witn no apparent consciousness that she is relating anything re¬ 
markable. Mme. von Biedesel portrays a succession of such trials 
and trounles as have fallen to the lot of few, borne with ease, and 
oven pleoAure, under tho impulse of the same strong afi’oetion 
which heu brought her to America. Her husband’s frequent sick¬ 
nesses and other grievances touch her far more nearly than her 
own; and her account of them, although by no means highly 
coloured, afifects tho render with her own emotion. Nothing is 
more eflective than her scrupulous avoidance of all exaggeration; 
with no exercise or aiVectation of literary methods, lier artless 
narrative is a model of simple pathos. General von Biedesel's 
share in the book is nearly confined to a military memoir on the 
capitulation of Siiratoga. lie returned safely to JCuropo with his 
wife, and survived to be once again sold into foreign service, this 
time to thv Dutch. He fiie^ in 1800; Madame von liicdeBol 
in J5p8. j 

1 ^. Becker (9), it nppoazf, has resided in tho United States for 
seventeen years, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the seamy side of American life and institutions. It is no great 
breach of charity to surmise that he has not himself succeeded as 
an emigrant, otWwise he would havo had less time and less 
inducomcnt to dispiu'oge his adopted country. A boolMuHinly on 
80 rich a subject as the eccentricities of American professional 
politicians and the fascalities of ‘‘rings” and lobbyists” cannot 
tail to be amusing, and imght have been useful to the nation con¬ 
cerned, but for the writer’s evident malevolence. A long indict¬ 
ment, dwelling ruthlessly upon every real or imaginary shortcoming 
and ignoring the other side of the question, produces the effect of 
a long libdy especially when many of tho complaiula are out of 
date or entirely frivolous. Mr. Becker, for instance, seems to 
think a riot in Arkansas, tho Mayo of America, a blot upon tho 
whole Uniop; and is horrified at the haberdushers’ stores in the 
Western cities being served by shopmen, although he admits 
that the same custom prevails in Vienna—and in London too, 
he might havo added. Tho most curious point about his 
hook is the occasion of its republicatlou, which seems to be 
merely the gratification of a grudge of the editor, F. von 
llellwald, against tho German press in America. Herr von 
llellwald, it sooms, some years a^u took occasion to remark in a 
German magazine that tho American German press was, as a rule, 
very ignorant, very misorahle, and very ungriiminatical. Tho 
injured journalists responded by a torrent of abuse, thereby 
establishing the soundness of Herr von Mellwald'a criticisms; but 
he, instead of feeling complimented by this confirmation of his 


veracity, tepublizhes Mr. Becker's boolrond aoeompames It with m 
long prefatory iuvoctive, proving DO more,;we fear, than that bo 
cannot understand a joke. Amoimthe eObrmous crimes gntvely 
enumerated as calculated to d^T down the wrath of Heaven 
on Transatlantic journalists, German and English, aio that one of 
them allows his subscribers to pay in potatoes, and that another 
compares earthly happiness to the tail of a soaM pig* 

Another German traveller (10) testifies, on m oontmiy, that it 
is a most unusual thin^ to find a German denizbn of tho/Uidted 
States speaking otherwise than with enthusiasm of the counhy. 

It is true, he adds, that the German who has not succeeded hoe 
commonly perished in the attempt. The author of this observa¬ 
tion is a very instructive and entertaining writer, who has made 
the tour of the world to inquire how the various European nations . 
are acauitting themselves of their mission as colonists. The larger 
part 01 his first volume, and the most interesting to English readert, ^; 
IS occupied by a description of his visit to Now South Wales aba 
Victoria. We are happy to find his account highly favourable, not 
merely as regards the material development of the cobnies, but as 
to their sociM cbaracteristicB and the general standard of culture. 
The physical conditions of Australia will, he thinks, ^timately 
produce a type of inhabitant resembling the Sicilian orwuthern 
Italian. Some of the traveller's descriptions of Australian Bcenery,^, < 
especially of the great cataract in the Blue Mountains, are very 
striking. 

Herr Leopold Katscher (ii) has not personally visited Ohina^ 
and his ** Sketches from Chinese Life ” are consequentlv a compi¬ 
lation. Thoir materials are derived to a groat extent from Arch¬ 
deacon Gray’s work, the best Herr Eatscher could have used, and» 
being manipulated with his accustomed literary skill, the result is 
a very satisfactory volume. 

Tho last number of the Himian Heview (12) contains an article 
of great interest to English rciaders, one on the communication 
between Europe and India through the Toklco-Tartar district, by 
General Annoukow. General Auuenkow considers that the con¬ 
nexion of Biissia and India by a railway through the Tekko oasis, 
Herat, and Candahar, may have a most important influence upon 
the commercial relations of Europe and theFkist; and he seems to 
hint, though he does not expressly say so, that it would supply 
Buseia with a strong motive for keeping the peace iu Central Asia 
and Afghanistan. _ 

(10) Jtuud um die Erde. Sitlen- und CuUurechilderungen au$ den 
hervoTTagnuhien CiiloniuHiindem nach ihrem iivutigen StandjmnAt. Yon 
Hugo Zuller. Bd. z. Kttln : Dumont-Schauberg. London: WilliamB & 
^iurgato. 

(iz) BUder arte dem Chineeiachen Lebrn. Jilit heeondrer Ruckeichi auf 
Sittenund Gthrikucht. Vtiti Lcupolil KtitsuUcr. Leipzig nud Heidelberg: 
Winter. London: WilliatiiH & Norgato. 

(12) Ruemchf Revue. MonntHschriftfilrdie Kunde Kusslands. ITeratis- 
gegeben Von Carl Uoltgcr. Jahrg. x., lift 7. St. Tetersburg: Schmitz- 
dorff. London: TrUbner & Co. 


Trc /inve recnml a letter from a friend of Colond Olcottf ot^eetinff 
to tome Hricturee which we lately made upon that gentleman 
and Madame Blaoaieky m foundej's of the so-called Theo^ophio 
Society of lndia» Our remarJea were baaed upon tl^ puBUdud 
accounta of their doinyat which atruck ua a$ hearing a au^nciitUB 
reaemhlatice to thoae of the ** ajnrit mediuma ” in Europe and 
America. We are quite willing to accept our Correapondent^a 
statement that Colonel Olcott occupied an honourable 
in hia ovm country^ and to believe that both he and Madama 
Blavataky are ereduloue enthuaiaeiBf and not unecrupulouo 
adventurers. When, however, people promulgate pemiciouB 
theories, and adopt practices which, under another name, have been 
authorilaticely pronounced illegal mid miaohievous, they must not 
be eurpriaed if, in the abamce of private information as to their 
biography, they lay themaelvea open to adverse criiiciam. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return receded Comnwni* 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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for him the rank of General before the end of the 
It may be doubted whether any non-profesBional officer 
displayed bo much military aptitude. Within & few 
years he rose to be a principal loader of the Repub¬ 
lican party in the House of ReprosontatiTOS, and ho seems 
. to have acquired a high reputation as an election ihanager, 
without compromising hia public or private reputation for 
honesty. Immediately before his nomination foi^the Pre¬ 
sidency he had been elected Senator for Ohio, bnc be never 
took his epat. At the Republican Convention of last year ho 
was charged with the conduct of Mr. Shguman's iuterfstf; 
and ho was consequently the most conspicuons opponent of 
General Guant and of Mr. Comkling. The usual distaste 
of Conventions to the selection of the moat conspicuous 
candidate rendered it necessary to provide another nominee 
in tho place of Mr. Shbuman, and the section of delemtes 
which was irreconcilably opposed to General Grant chose 
the most respectable of Mr. Susrman’s snppo^rs as *his 
substitute, it is tho best proof of Mr. Gafwirld’s in¬ 
tegrity that during the contest which ensued he was 
not aoensed by tho opposite party of political or personal 
misconduct. Ho seems, indeed, to have posses^ bbtH 
remarkable ability and an unnsually pure moral chantbtef. 
Both the Republicans and tho Democrats were well repre¬ 
sented in tho Presidential contest, for Mr. Garfield’s poli¬ 
tical experience might bo fairlv sot off agidnst Geueyal 
Hancock’s military sorvioes. Even Mr. COnklino, not¬ 
withstanding his disappointment, was induced to canvass 
for tho Repnblican nominee. The dispute which ensued 
os to the stipulated price of Mr. CoNKLiNo’siaerviM bosy 
through oironmstancos, since become obsolotej^Tne only 
act during Mr. Garfield’s 8 hoJ|||onnro of^ owbe whmn 
attracted general notice was iJKppointmcmt 
reasons to the lucrative post of Hbector in Now York of 
a local opponent of Mr. ConkliiH^ The nomination had 
probably no important siguilica|m, but in the result the 
factitious excitement which subAaontly i^^ose may pos- » 
sibly have stimulated the crinB^I propeusitidi Sf t}io . 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

T he death of ^he President of the United States causes 
deep and universal regret, though the shock of the 
first surprise has passed away. The fatal result was not 
unexpected. No physician or surgeon can with certain 
success counteract the effects of a dangerous wound, or 
the inevitable risks of an apparent convalesconco ex¬ 
tended over several weeks. Tho sanguine expectations of 
his early recovery which wore for some time constantly 
expressed, as if for tho purpose of inspiring a confidence 
which every man wished to borrow from his neighbour, 
■were, it is believed, not shared by competent judges iu 
England. Noii-pA>fes8iox)al opinions are worth nothing iu 
cases of disease; but laymen of mature experience have 
Icamt not to be sanguine in cases so serious as that of 
Mr.’ Garfield. Tho death of the President will revive 
the indignation which was caused by the outrage when 
it was perpetrated ; and there is fortunately no reason to 
believe that tho delay which has intervened will have tho 
effect of saving the life of tho assassin. It is satisfactory 
to know that Guiteau has not attracted to himself any 
portion of the morbid sympathy or interest which some¬ 
times attends the worst of criminals. His act has not 
been attributed to any motive more romantic than tho 
TOBontment of a disappointed place-hnntor, combined with 
a vulgar desire for notoriety. It would be a cause for regret 
if he escaped the punishment which more than any other 
represents the general horror of atrocious crime. It is the 
duty of those who administer and execute justice to main¬ 
tain, OB far as possible, the wholesome instinct which 
rejects all palliations of mnrder. Within a few weeks, while 
Mr. Garfield was struggling between life and death, public 
feeling has been less disposed to tolerate threats of similar 
crimes to be perpetrated in England by Irish ruffians. 
It is a g^ave error to believe that Nihilists and Fenians 
can openly defy tho fundamental principles of right 
and wrong without a demoralizing effect on tho society 
which tolerates their profligate paradoxes. Tho wretched 
duiTEAU might probably never have ventured on bis 
crime if ho had not boon corrupted by such examples as 
that of Hartmann and by the teaching of Ross a and his 
Hooomplioes. Tne doctrine and practice of the Irish Land 
Loaj^ue may perhaps have had a share in familiarizing a 
- ?ak and vicious mind with the thought of murder. That 
'iiody at its recent Convention passed a vote of sympathy 
with the late President ; but tW speakers took the oppor¬ 
tunity of excusing the not less atrocious murder of the 
Emperor of Russia. It must be admitted that the 
doctrines of the League are entirely consistent with its 
practice. 

By & natural and creditable impulse, Americans of all 
parties have during the President’s illness become more 
find mote cordial 1# their appreciation of his considerable 
xnerita; and a la^e shai*o of popular sympathy has been 
ext6nd||d to Mrs., Garfield, who seems to deserve all the 
praise J^hlch lior devotion to her husband has earned. Mi;. 
•Garfield, like some of his predeoeasors in the Presidency, 
and in common with many other eminent Americana, 
earned jiis livelihood in early youth by manual labouj^ and 
contrived to edqeate himself. In accordance with the 
piecedonts, heibp^mqia teacher in a school, a lawyer, 
T an^tive local politician. He must have already made 


SiAself knpwn whe^lfe joined the Federal army at the 
*Age of tbitiy, fo^ hia merits and his popularity obtained 


through oironmstancos, since become obsolotej^The only 
act daring Mr. Garfield’s 8 hoJ|||onuro of^ owbe whma 
attracted general notice was iJKppointmcmt 
reasons to the lucrative post of Hbector iu Now York of 
a local opponent of Mr. ConkliiH^ The nomination had 
probably no important siguifica|m, but in the result the 
factitious excitement whioh BubAaontly igose may pos- » 
sibly have stimulated the crinB^d propeusitidi Sf t}io . 
assa.ssin. w * * 

Tho universal sympathy and c V^orfltion whioh has 
been shown to tho Pre-sident ddi ■ ^is prolonged suffer¬ 
ings does hpnour to the feelings oj' 7 couyy’ymen. Much 
official and general inconveniuuco ist have ariscml frpm 
the suspension of tho executive fui "ions for between two 
and three months. There would '^ve been no diliiouUy 
in devising moans for temporarib ipplying the place of 
tho President; and probably might hay^ baeomitr 
necessary, if tho illness had List ^Jjuuch longer, to recog¬ 
nize his present successor as hidW^ty; but tho Cabinet, , 
with the full approval of tho >Goantrpr, determined to^ do ' 
nothing which might possibly throw impediments in the 
way of tho President’s recovery. It was khown that ho. 
continued to take an active interest in pnblicbasiness,audan 
invalid might probably have boon depressed by the ^ow- 
ledge that it had been thought necessary to provide for a 
long suspension of his official activity. In the saVlb d^irit' 
in whioh the spectators romainod silent af the stations 
which he passed,between Wa^iington and Long Branch, 
tho entire nation acquiesced in thp expediency of postpou- 
iiPg every other interest to the consMorationof tho means by 
wM^ hia recovery might bo bbst ppomotodt The genuino 
sjrmpathy which ivas manifested in foreign oountnes, and 
espeoially in^Engladfi—and > to which, vmh characteristio 
good feeUng, tho Queen has given expression by ordering 
a Odort’'mourning—appears to liave received due rocog- 
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of the IPkesident, no potiiSc^<« <A^^n'oA importance 
; either at t^ome at abrom r^ufh3a izhnrediate attention. 

^ The^PassiDEKT bad the* ciatisf|clfto|ii^,knowing that the 
cOnnti^ was in full enjoyment unprocedcntod prosperity, 
Wntrthaf^ eton if Oongi'Ms had been sitting, there wits no 
urgent' need of^ lbgi|^tion. No wther great community 
bad .,tho*. gb^oeV fortune to bo equally independent of 
Ciloveriime^t an^ of representativo assemblies. 

Mrf AETliUHytwho now Bucceeds as President, has during 

• 'the laltifi interval of Hnspeuse judiciously withdrawn him- 

* Bqlf ad much as possible from public notice. Ho belongs 
to the section of the ittjpnblican party which was porsonally 
dppOMd. 4 'o Mr. Gaufield ; but it is not certain that the in¬ 
ternal dissensions which provnilod at Chicago implied any 
^Aillct of political opinion. Mr. Arthur has not attained 

spmo rank a» his prcdoccssor, and ho has boon asso- 
^tCu with the less rospectablo section of the Ilcpublican 
But Mft Arthur was by a customary compro- 
0-appointed Vicu-lb'csideiit on the nomination of Mr. 
L/ONKr.iNG, and ho hud earned the distinction by local 
aotivijiy and reputation for personal integrity and capacity 
in important post. Now that he is Presideut, it 
’will bo his interest as well as his duty to defend the 
^legitindfetto prerogatives of the ollico against Senators, 
and^q^otion managers. While ho was engaged iu orga- 
. jiiling iaucuBes and conventions ho probably relied, 
ot’fter active politicians, on the disposal of oiUcial 
appointments os the natural motive power of American 
pai^ politics. As President ho may not improbably look 
ratuor to tlio pnbbtc interest, and ho may endeavour to 
promote ollieial ollicicncy by a reform of the Civil Service. 

A natural, if not a logical, result of the lato disaster will 
be a disposition to support the President for the time 
ibei|^ in the due discharge of his fnuctions. Mr. Arthur 
willoe unwise if ho fails to profit by a reaction against 
thi''Senatorial usurpations which began in the Presidency 
of Mr. AmyuEVf .Brinson. His first duty naturally was to 
;idufine his position to the Cabinet which had been ap- 
^^pointed by Mr. Garfielu. Jt was expected that Mr. 
'TOAinj| k would bo relieved of his post as Secretary of 
-'StAe,^Rit it does not yet appear that any altei*ation has 
hatti mokde in the Cabinet. 


' ^ 1681 . 


THE NEW ECSSIAN UELVSE. 

4 ^0ME o^the fruits of the Dantzig meeting have not 
“ Won ^g in making their appearance, and they cn- 
' tirq^ ja|tify4Jio anticipation that the results of that inter- 
Vlevio>Fomd | 9 k‘ove in no respect unfavourable to Austria, 
That it was directed, at least in great measure, to the 
«,hpucoction of fresh attempts to remedy the internal dis- 
£irders of the two Empires. Whether the telegram at¬ 
tributed to Baron HAyMEKLE, in reference to the behaviour 
and ??riuce Bisaiaucr, bo genuggio or not, 
HT:^cion soems^bo "eBt upon the very cordial despatch 
. of tho j^ZAR to the Emperor of Austria, and this would, of 
/i|Sclf,bo su£Uci(mt p^f that no umbrage to that potentate 
♦was intended. Indlld a probable interview between the 
two ^veroigA^lius since been announced. The new Ukase 
published At St. Petersburg on Wednesday, and approved 
By the^Au a week previously (that is to say, just after the 
ijantsyyg Conference), has produced a variance of opinion 
,bct\vcoh tho eVbning and the morning organs of Badicalism 
. ih LohdSIl; tho Dciihj News putting the natural and his¬ 
torically correct conalructiou upon it, tho Full Mull Cazetic 
taking its contemporary to task for ignorance of foreign 
^polhlos, and for mistaking a mere codification of pre- 
*vioaa enactii^nts for the proclamation of a now reign 
* 'rtf terror. This is nob tho first time that tho JJaily 
^.Ncuifihoa not been Bussophilo enough to satisfy tho 
> -^dent devotion of tho Full Mall to tho liberators of 
v^ulgaiia |Lnd«tfio conquerors of Central Asia. The morning 
^Jparnat^^aB‘severely taken to task not long ago by tho 
; ^Btcning one for its maladroit remonstrancos with tho Czai: 
-^* biB«.fiagrant bleach of tht uudertakin)^ given to, or at 
leaBi^i^tcd by, Sir Charles Dilee. There is no need to 
, in.this dispute ; and it might be sni^ 

the fit. Petcrsl^rg stockbrokers aji^oar 
' as ignorant of fillies at tho News^ in- 

, itdilioiBklstbe^Bourse is receded to have been depressed in 
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„ it in Mome. MoWtajonly rep 
the nnts^Tons odiots jiavin?reAraWe to f . 

of the interior which havq^een issued since o0L0ytiu[|K&' 
attempt on the late Cza V repeats them in a ^dwbilied'.. 
form^xtends tboir application in spim oases, and gijls|. • 
them^e additional weight of a aoli|Mrai^tffina^ 
must bo taken, and will be taken, hf W m jf one oonoemed{ > 
as a repetition of the refusal of the CzAB to deal with 
discontent in his Empire by any other means than repr&.^'t* 
sioii of tho most summary and high-handed kind, and aR ., . 
a new blow to the hopeff^which wore entertained at his ' 
accession, and which wero thought to be justified by dpou- * 
ments known to havo received, or all but reociyed, 
father’s assent on tho evo of IIussakoff’s crime. 

It is not possible to anticipate with any certainty whid^VJ. 
will bo the ofibet of this fresh start in tho apparently hop^ . , 
less ernsade against Nihilism. To begin ^th, the moat 
formidable UkascK are in Bussia very often tb|m. 

KO much ink and paper, owing to tho troi^nams tiresist- 
auco of inertia, if not of actual ill-will, 'vmioh tbo huge 
machine of Itussian bureaucracy interposes in the way pf ; ‘ 
their working. Ordinances quite as jtringeut, if less. ' * 
regularly codified, and narrower in thmr application 
some cases, were in force at tho time of tho later attemp]?fl 
on tho life of Alex &nde r II.; yet, but for the audaoi^ of the 
conspirators, and tho treachery or human weakness of 
Golduerg, it is not probable that any but the immediate 
actors in either of them would have boon oangUt. The 
Ukase, indeed, places or maintains under a modified state 
of siogo a considerable portion of Russia, including most . 
of the larger towns. Tho officials charged with its exeou-T 
tion can arrest, search, forbid residence, transport snspected " 
persons from one place to another; inlL^fact, they c^ ao 
pretty much what they please with tho whole populatihti 
of the districts under their charge. But tho very width of 
these powers betrays a certain weakness in them. *Tho 
cook has tho most admirable haticrie de cuistnl^ '’for 
dealing with tbo hare when caught; but bo is not furnished 
■with any additional powers of tracking and catching her. 
Hitherto it has not boon that tho arms of Russian Go¬ 
vernors havo boon shortened, but that their eyes have been 
blinded. Their detectives havo either nob known who 
wero the dangerous persons, and where they wero to be 
found, and what were their intentions, or, if they havo 
known all this, they have kept it to themselves. And yet the 
Ukase, while thus very unlikely to bo fruitful of good, is 
still capable of being fertile in evil. It is a fresh challenge 
to the Mihilists, a fresh admission that the CzAit and an 
unknown portion of his subjects are at war, a fresli^unna- 
iural bandage restrainin" the lifo of the nation. If it is 
very hard to catch Nibilists, it is very etiusy to suppress 
newspapers, to hunt peaceful merchants about Russia, to 
deport uud intern and arrest and banish, to keep up a feel¬ 
ing of panic among the well-intentioned, and foster the 
flame of conspiracy in those whose intentions urg evil. 
Wliatovcr may bo tho cilect of states of siege, they are not 
historically identified with peaceful progress, with tho 
development of half-civilized nations into higher civiliza¬ 
tion, with financial coiivaloaconco, or even with abstinence 
from hazardous and aggressivo foreign policy. It is some¬ 
times argued that England ought to be rather grateful to 
tho Nihilists, inasmuch as they give Russia plenty to do at 
home. England does not in auyxase want allies ofithls 
kind ; but, us a matter of fact, th^esigus of Russia with 
which alonei England has anything to do are much more 
likely to Ix^ pushed on more boldly than to be chccloed 
owing to this cau.se. To Russia and Austria the troubles 
of tho C/AR with his subjects may be a pledge of his good 
behaviour, but hardly to England. 

It is a favourite habit with Radical friends of Russia to 
compare covertly or openly Ukases against tho Nihilists 
with Coercion Acts in Ireland. The comparison goes about 
as far as this, that there are prisonsi|ki both cases, and 
persons put into thorn. Hat R would be voiy difficult to 
find two forms of revolt against authority more ^fftrent 
in tbomsolvcs, and therefore requiring moifb difTo^ce ef * 
Treatment, than Nihilism and Land-L^guism. Tho Nihilist 
is frequently, if not always, an atrocious scoundrel; but 
his scoundielism, notwithstanding its atrocity, ismeitl^* 
eordit nor self-seeking. His object i5||not to pun some-* 
body olso^s purse in his own pocket. . It is, inde^, W 
diifioult to saj* wj^t his object9iijl^a*matorial 
aud the| fanatical intangiblencss of his creed znak 


at is, however, mmeolBsary toi4 tho vc^ lost person to deal with By aim^eVrepression..- 










IB imagiDanov is r^s^; 
mmotiA against ^m, the more 
t/o^dly does his losane^ner^ of resiAtice become. 

and air might possffij kill the germs of his disease 
in those in whom it has not taken deep 2*00^ darkness 
and repression are likely, if not certain, to fSStor those 
germs. Bat the Laud Leaguer, though ho is often 
an atrocious scoundrel too, is a very different sort of 
person. Bis objects are purely material. If he is, as his 
American friends say, a ** boss,” those objects are political 
eminence and authority; if4|e is of the rank and file, thoy 
are simply as much of his neighbour’s goods as ho can got. 
Sa(^ha]^rson is perfectly easy to deal with if sufficient energy 
. bo dsod. Make the prospect of material discomfort and loss 
more probable than the prospect of material power and 
^in, and he will be a loyal enough subj<;ct, because it is 
nifl interest to be so. His motives and views arc thoroughly 
soi^id atfdi low, »ind they must bo met accordingly. Of 
dbaifU^it^is not impossible that there may bo a few 
.'^sio^aridjl to whom Jlomo llulo, or an Irish llopublic, 
ov even (for the tricks of fanaticism are endless) some 
idealized form of tenant-right is what the vague idea 
of the anniliilatiou of the social system is to the Russian 
anarchisll But such persons arc certainly very few, and, 
ivs far as it is possibio to discover, thoy have for the 
most part held aloof from Mr. I’AUM'iii/s gross and material 
crusade. The tactics, therefore, which arc 4 •se as well as 
just in Ireland (half-heartedly as thoy liavo boon hitherto 
applied there), are not by any moans necessarily wise— 
not to speak of their justice—in Russia, even if it wero 
possible to carry them out there. Bxpericnce scorns to 
show that it is not possible Whether it bo the case that 
the official cl^s itself is really leavened with Nihilism, or 
r^that the ingrained and apjnircntly iiulcstructiblo corrup¬ 
tion of Russian bureaucracy enables the conspirators 
to secure neutrality, if not help, from those whose 
duty it is to counterwork them, it is notorious that 
* hitherto the mo.st elaborate and unfcttcrod despotism 
in tho -world has fought a constantly losing battle 
with its foe. The new Ukase is not any more than 
its predecessors directed in the very sliglitest degree to 
tho extirpation of the causes of the evil. It does not even 
take account of tho existence of such causes, nor does it 
amount to more (so much may bo granted to tho Vail Mall 
(JazvUe) than a refurbishing and rebrandishing of weapons 
which h.avo been nl -ndy tried aiul found blunt and useless. 
It is in the fact of tliis n.seless renewal, ami not in any 
speci&c novelty in the attempt, that tho unfortunate signi- 
hcauco of the measuro lies. 


LAND I.EAGUE DOCTRINES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

TTIHB revolutionary action of tho Land League Con- 
ventioz^n Dublin might bo expected to discourage 
agitation against landed properry in Great Britain ; 
but combined cupidity and pedantry aro still active in 
urging tho application in a peaceable country of the doc¬ 
trines which have produced the [iresent anarchy in Ireland. 
On a High land estate a body of small tenants has, in close 
conformity -with Irish precedent, refused to pay any rout 
unless‘a reduction of 25 per cent, is conceded. Tho 
.♦arbitrary composition ottered for a lawful debt is ap¬ 
parently a substitute for the standard of Giiiffii ii’s valu¬ 
ation which has been now shamelessly abandoned by the 
Laud League. In Scotland there happens to be no such 
assessment; but tho principle of robbery may be applied 
in many forms. It may bo hoped that the plagiarists of 
spoliation will find that tho law is still strong enough to 
enforce the performance of obligations, and to punish tho 
outrages which may not improbably be contemplated. 
The English Farmers’ Alliance, and the Aberdeenshire 
tenants who cp|jpmand the sympathy of Mr. J. How Aim and 
his coadjutors, have not hitherto advanced to the same 
^tage of lawlessness. They h 5 p«, indeed, to deprive land- 
oiiiiors o&a considerablo part of their property in favour of 
oUdmuitB who have no moral or equitable pretext foz^hoir 
demands ; but tho Farmers’ Allianco for the present looks 
ratherto Mr. GrAOsroNE than to any English imitator of Mr. 
PAikell. Predatory legislation, if it can be obtained, wfh 
* ba safer and^ioro respeotable than agrarian rebellion ; nor, 
';i^iiaeed, are thd advocates of tenant-right to be 

T^bwed on a ievol^with the priests and denuigogues who 
' preaol)r flundeHkan^ rebelliou in Dublin. The proposed 


STONE has, ,|ifter hti eft’dinafj^iashion, enoot|i;B^ agitoudi - 
agitation ^ a Lan^ Bill of which the p^wsions- 

are not denned.^' His (jWn convictions on the saBjeot )iii.yo 
probably still to bo formq^. t 'r . 

Journalists who^fihpport the spnifely selfish‘Jptqtensions 
of malcontent farmers frequently repeat'^thc Japobinioal 
cant of invidious contrasts between ownifs who aro sup¬ 
posed to be living in luxury and the baro^vcirking o.ulti- 
vators of tho soil. The same argument may bo ttiore 
plausibly used against the possessor.s of any dtnor kind of 
pro])erty. If the acquisition and ^hereditary transthissioii 
of wealth is not to bo tolerated, it is idlo to d^uounde, as a 
special abuse, thu least prolitablo mode of inve^hipiqt. It 
is as lawful to purchase tlie right of receiving j^ent as 
become a nalioriul creditor, or % holder of shaTOS* or 
debentures in any commercial uiidertaking. ||i iS con,- 
ceivable, though not probable, that t^e Leglsla^re might 
bo juslilied in cffectiiig a conipuLsory purchusoi of the 
rights of any kiud of capitalists; but the Parmdrs* 
Allianco aiul tho Abcrditcushiro agitators propose to 
transfer, without compensation, to another clk^S of the 
community, tho property which is vested in t^c present 
owners of land. In tho Lottiians, and on Bonc|,o parts of 
tho Border, there are tenant-farmers who have io,oool., 
20,000/., or, perhaps, 40,000/, iuvested in thijff bq^jness; 
and, in the exercise of their undoubted rignt, ttiey livo 
and educate their families in a stylo suited to>their 
pecuniary condition. There must be many small JAnd* 
owners who are forced to live in a humbler mianner, 
while the holders of great patrimonial estates of course 
enjoy the advantages of their flosition. The tenants- 
have no more right to bo i'nrthor enriched at the expense 
of the landlords than tho occupiers of hoaBCB.«in "Vlfost- 
minster or Marylobono to claim an arbitrary rediSbtion of. 
their rents or an extension of their present ter^. In 
AbcrdoeriHliiro thoro are more small farm than in t^e 
Lolhiann, but there are also many large occupiers. ..^The 
custom of the country is to let farms on nineteen y 90 .TS* 
leases; and, until lately, the practice was hold,^iip*A't!he 
envy of English tenants. The leasehold or wt^is ifir^t 
entrance on tlio farm is often a stranger who has apq^red 
his interest in the open market, and he )|^s not a shadow 
of claim to the continnanco of its tenure at the oxpiratiQH 
of his leriii. It is well known that both-^in Scotluall 4nd 
in England an agricultural lease is a one-sided contrabt; 
inasmuch as the landlord cannot practically insist on ro- 
taiuing a tenant who, finding that ho has mdo k bod 
bargain, ilosires to surrender bis farm. ‘j!)uri 4 % thi late 
depre.s.sion hundreds of leaseholders h^e and 

obtained reclnctiou.s of rent, or entire l^eleaso ^m thoir 
contracts, with almost as littlo obstruction as ir they jfad 
been tenants from year to year. A reasonable clayp on 
tho liberality of the landlord has porliap.s not arisen & fro-, 
qnently in Aherdeenshiro as in the South. Since little 
wheat is grown in tho county, Americaft coipnetitj^ has" 
only afi'ected tho farmers through tho increassa^ ii^oriat 
lion of cattle; and there lias been no largo permanent' 
(lopreciation in tho value of stoclfik Tljc bad sertsons ^hich 
have recurred in all parts of 4 ;ho Sbunlry have boon .much 
less injurious to oats and turnips than td tho pypducts Of 
arable districts in more gonial cliniates. *. 

Tho vicious principle of tho Irish Landflilli| produoing 
its natural oll'ect in other parts of tho countrynos well' 'as 
ill Aberdeenshire and Bedfordshire. At a lato n^otipg 
Carmarthen, Mr. Fdwell, member for tho c/filnfy, coUrt^d 
tho favour of tho farmers by announcing that they wiaro . 
justly entitled to fixity of tenure; and Mr. DucEHiAtf, 
member for Herefordshire, himself a tonant-fai 4 ior| to- * 
commended the revival of the Rebi^a riots, wliicU 
involved, as pcrhap.s Mr. Duckham was not awardl dn^ 
brutal murder. It is unnecessary after recont fififcmiotis 
to prove that fixity of tenure involves both the jiidicual 
assessment of rent and the right of ^ellinjg; tko^te^nt’s 
intei'est, with tho rosnlt of ultimately ‘-raising^ the ,rent 
to the highest point. 1^. Powell was perliapa^sqaroely 
conscious tliAt bo was r^ommendiijg barefaced robbery. 
Tho term of confiscation is tinapplicabloi a*., it' uoplies 
expropriation for the advantage of tho natioqai^reAsury. 
Arbitrary transfer of^ property ro a cla^wly^ •^mulAnds 
a majouty of votes ni|. a more itibovation,''' 

The Wmsh farmcr.s htf'^ bsen, on ^hisle^ oompara; 
tivefy prosperot^% dknng' the latq dqpregs£;>n«, except in • 
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some diitrictfl which have sniferod from dxaeaces of shaep. 
There is no reason to sappose that in enoh oases the ]aoa- 
lords haTo l>oen wanting in liboralitj; and« in fact, the 
tenants are perfectly contented ; but probably their honesty, 
may not be proof against the blandiafaments of a member 
who proposes to pay his constituents for their votes by 
handing over to Ibom a portion pf the property of their 
landlords. The Principality is indebted to Mr. Gladsixink 
for another mischievons precedent in addition to the Irish 
Land Bill. Th^Wolsh Sunday Closing Bill is in itself a 
measure of secondary importance, and it has probably 
ofibcted its principal object in confirming the political 
devotion of the Welsh Dissenting preachers to the Minister. 
It may perhaps also liavo been designed as a preparation for 
separate Welsh legislation in matters of graver importance. 
Mr. Powell’s suggestion of plunder was nominally confined 
to Wales, though it would bo neither more nor less nnjust 
in England than in the J*rincipality. Mr. Gladstone, him¬ 
self a Welsh landowner, may probably have coritomplateJ 
provincial disestablishment rather of inenmbents than of 
landlords. 

The Trado-Unions Congress, among its many political 
excursions into provinces remote from its proper functions, 
recommended the enactment of a Land Bill which the 
managers of the Congress judiciously abstained from de¬ 
fining. The assembled deldgutcs probably disliked land¬ 
owners as an aristocratic class ; but it is also possible that 
they may havp been deluded by the economic fallacies of 
nnmeroQs tnoorists. In one of their resolutions they 
expressed the opinion that it was oosirablo to produce the 
largest amount of food from tho soil; and of course they 
forgot, ill oommori with their literary instructors, to refer 
to the cost of production. No other country is so cheaply, 
and therefore so profitably, cultivated as England. If tho 
soil were mode to produce half os much again by the efforts 
of double tho number of cultivators, the result would 
eyidontlj^ bo an economical loss. That the present occu¬ 
piers would work to groator advantage under an altered 
law is in the J^host degree improbable; and ambitious 
tenant-farmers ffiay be well assured that they are not the 
obj^ts of the^ sympathy of the Agricnltural Labourers* 
Union,.which indneed the Congress to meddle with tho 
land quqstioti. ^ Tho artisans probably believe that they 
would ia some indefinite manner derive advantage from 
the ostablishmoi|t of a peasant proprietary. A middlc- 
clas9 aristocracy of large farmers would greatly resemble 
the m^nfaotareisi for whom the Trado-Unions entertain 
but a qualified feeling of attachment. Tho elections in 
North Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire probably ropresont 
tho real opinions of intelligent tenant-farmers. They 
cannot but^be a^re that, though Mr. Gladstone rewarded 
them by^ the Ground Game llill for their support at the 
general doction, he is about to transfer their political 
infiuonoo to tho labourers, who will in turn receive some 
©lectofal bribe, probably at tho expense of their omployors. 

It may also be hoped that reasonable farmers will scarcely 
d(^and a right to retain their occupations in perpetuity 
while ,the^ n|tain *tho privilege, which they frequently 
exercise, of throwing up their farms at pleasure. 


* * * s# * 

plated Iby the French Legialatnro had been retdisM* Tha 
required assaranoe 4 hat a new treaty, wonld be oondLnded 
at an early date was at length forthoomin^ and theFronoh 
Ministers werd free to agree to the prmongation of the 
existing treaty. M. Tirabd's stiftement is entirely correct. 
The French Government were bound by the decrees ftf 
their Parliamentary Assemblies, and the Qoren’s Speech on 
prorogiijpgParliament proved that the English Government 
wished to conclude a fresh treaty, and therefoi*o presumably 
would make no unnecessary delay in the negotiations. 
What M. Tiuard did not explain was why ho had himself 
moved tho Chambers to impqpe the restrictions which he 
afterwards pleaded as a justification for his refusal to pro¬ 
long the treaty, and why ho had ever allowed himself to 
doubt tho genuineness of tbe English desire to bring %he 
negotiations to a speedy close. It was not necessaij, 
however, for him to go bimk upon questions which have no# 
ceased to be interesting; and, if he was not compelled to 
make the retrospect, it was certainly prudent to^^mit it. 

The negotiations which were opened on ll^nday in . 
Paris certainly wear a more promising aspect than thosO 
which wore lately carried on in London. The French 
Government has, to all appearance, suddenly become 
Ideally desirous of concluding a new treaty.M. Tibabo 
proclaims tbe lively satisfaction felt by tho Government ' 
of tho liepublic at receiving tho English Commissioners, 
and his hope that the negotiations will be rendered more 
rapid and easy by tho spirit of conciliation which animates 
all who take part in them. So far as tho French Govern¬ 
ment are concerned, the nncortainty which has too long 
hung over the commercial relations of the two countries 
will soon be snccooded by a definitive system. M. Tibabo 
will not find any opposition to this result offered from tho 
English side. The English Government havp never made 
any secret of their attitude in tho matter. They haver 
from tho first declared that they would not accept any 
treaty which ia, on tho whole, loss favourable to English 
trade than tho treaty of i860. There are many points 
even in that treaty which might be modified to the 
advantage of this country ; but the Government has 
never made tho concession of these modifications an in¬ 
dispensable condition to the conclusion of a new treaty. All 
that they have insisted on is that the existing treaty should 
not bo modified for tho worse. Unless M. Tibaud is playing 
with tho English Commissioners, which is scarcely proba¬ 
ble, ho would not have reopened the question merely to 
renew proposals equivalent lo those which have already 
been rejected. It may be assumed, with some confidence, 
that England will not again bo asked to accept worse 
terms than those which are conceded to her by tho treaty 
still in force. What we got in i860 we shall retain in 
1801. 


On the whole, this is a result with which wo may fairly 
feel satiafied. Lord Grey has shown that there is much 


THE FRljXCIl COMXIERCIAL TREATY. 

^ foreign Government rwichos a decision which 
, V V 18 on whole conveuient, it is well not to criticize too 
' ty Steps by which it has arrived at that decision. 

Tho rreqoh MiNisniR ol Commerce appears to have spent 
his leisure ^dirs, since the close of tho elections, in study- 
ing tbe Queen s Speech. Ho has, consequently, seen cause 
toj* ohange completely his estimate of the prospects of tho 
comiMroial negotiations which came to so sudden an end 
not long a^o. U,o and his colleagues have, it seems, been 
all along sincerely anxious to conclude a new treaty with 
England, '* Had they beon left to thorasolves they would 
gl^y have mot tho English demands half-way. It is not the 
will, but tho ability, that has been wanting. As Ministers 
they^ mast be guided by the decisions of their Parlia- 
x^entary Assemblies; and by one of these decisions the 
Government wore forbidden to prolong the tseaty then in 
fbres^ without an assurance that a now treaty would bo 
ooBolttded at an early date. When tbo negotiations came 
> to an end ,in London JVl. TTrabd was unablo to feel 
my snoh assaranoe, and be therefore had no choi(^ but to 
demine the nnophsed prolongation. In tbe Queen’s Speech 
vjbe {bjond all that ho wanted. The ©oq^ingency contem- 


to lie said m favour of a refusal to enter into any treaty 
which binds onr hands as regards the imposition of duties 
on imports; , if the Commercial Treaty ^ro allowed 

to empire, it might be consoling to remember that Eng¬ 
land had, at all events, re-entered the narrow way of eco- 
nomioal orthodoxy. It is not improbable that England 
would, in the end, have suffered less from the foiliSn of 
tho negotiotiouB than Eranco. Tho falling off in the ex- 
“"“sequent on tho changes in the 
Frotich toriff must have been followed by a corresponding 
felling off m the exports of French goods. A cisS' 
who will not feko his payment in tho ordinaiT trade way 
wif n “ personage that nobody will buy of him 

Ts^tho^finL'lT articles, such 

“""teen* wmes, would have continued to find 
amwkctinthis country, and tho rise in price oans^ 
^ tho nnnsnal methods of payment that must have 
scarcity of bills of eiohange 

IJu. 1***'''^ affected the sa^ 

Lut as wgarfs tho great mass of goods, what the pur- 

toXr^^Md whaif^e seller^hao 

to offer, and every snbstitnto that could have been devised 

mLi?"®** pusb^ into 2^ 

raarltot, as giving the seller less trouble ami larger profits 

which are oKedfo; 

ntoS Li -fi, T th® English 

cm? “ without the evils which would foUow npon «iy 

hwT’rlnl r’" ^ lw»d battlsTth 

rreuch r^uufoctures, would have fiound themselvDs. • 

avoured by the English middleman on-f grounds not of 
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piktriftiM hat iof ooxiTonience. Even the English oon- 
' BOtneir might have been ^he better for the impetne given by 
^e partial cloaiifg of tlie French market to the discovery 
of new outlets for English enterprise, and in this way 
of new supplies for English use. It may be objected that, 
if tins picture is true, the renewal of the negotiations 
ought to be a subject of regret rather than of satisfaction. 
The answer is that, though, when the bird in the hand lias 
been lost by no fault of ours, it is wise to turn our 
thoughts to the bird in the bush, wo may still fuel glad 
when the bird in the hand has been unexpectedly rc> 
covered. The benefits which might possibly have followed 
upon the abolition of the conventional tari£f with Franco 
b^ong to tbo class of blessings which como from adver¬ 
sity, Under the now stimulus Englishmen might have 
* become more inventive and, in the end, more prosperous 
than they would have been without this stimulus. Bat 
we do not ordinarily throw away what wo have gained on 
the plea that poverty will quicken our faculties; and, in 
the iame way, wo may fairly be glad to be spared a certain 
loss to some branches of Engli^t trade, though wo have 
at the same time to forego possible gains to other 
branches. 

Why M. Tiuard, after allowing the negotiations to drop, 
should afterwards have wished to renew them is not ap¬ 
parent. Nor would it be safe to assume that we havo yet 
seen the last of Ministerial changes of purpose. It may 
bo supposed that the French Government has scon reason 
to suppose that the nation is less decidedly Protectionist 
than they had imagined, and that the improved pro.spects 
of the treaty are due to this discovery. But the note pub¬ 
lished in the Temps on Wednesday shows that oven now the 
French Ministers are not ut all disposed to burn tboir boats. 
According to this statement, there has been no concession 
on either side. The English negotiators have not absolutely 
rejected the principle of specific duties; the French 
Government was always willing to prolong tbo existing 
treaty, provided that the negotiations for a now ono wore 
far enough advanced. It may be, therefore, that tho 
French Cabinet is now of opinion that the nation is a 
shade moro Protectionist than its mombers thought a 
week ago, though they still hold it to bo a shade loss 
Protectionist than li^ey thought three weeks ago. As tho 
position of this country in tho matter is perfectly unmis¬ 
takable, there is no need to be disturbed at tliese seeming 
variations of j»nrpoRe on tho ])art of tho French Govern- 
mont. Wo wish to concludo a treaty which shall go 
further in tho direction of Free-trade than the Treaty of 
iS6o. Wo arc willing to concludo n tnjaty which shall in 
the aggregate go as far in tho direction of Froe-trado as 
tho Treaty of i860. We arc resolved not to conclude n 
treaty which shall from this point of view bo inferior to 
the Treaty of i860. Under tho guide of competent ex¬ 
perts it is hardly possible that a negotiation caiTled on 
upon those lines should go far wrong. 

LORD JUSTICE BRAAEWELL. 

ORB JUSTICE BUAMWELL’S intention of ro- 
tiring from the Bench had been known for somo 
time ; and yet his nnabated vigour caused a kind of sur- 
rise when he actually resigned his oflico. It is much to 
e wished that other judges, and indeed all great public 
functionaries, would follow his example by anticipating tho 
inevitable diminution of their efficiency. It has, indeed, 
somciimcB happened that judges havo continuod to servo 
at an advanced ago to tbo public advantage. Lord 
Campbell acquired a great judicial roputation, though ho 
bad become JjfU'd Chief Justice after aovonty ; and he 
became a competent Lord Chancellor at eighty. On the 
other band, many instances might bo quoted of judges 
who have lingered on tho bench in the decline of 
their faculties to tho groat detriment of tho admini.stra- 
tion of justice. It was said of ono high legal dignitary, 
formerly an eminent lawyer, that his death, even if 
the 7acancy had not been filled up, was equivalent to the 
appointment of an additional judge. The decay of the 
intellectual faculties seems to destroy the consciousness 
that they are impaired. Lord Justico Bramwell may pos¬ 
sibly, like somo of bis prodocessors, feol for a time tho foss 
of a oongenial omploymont, but it is much better that a 
certain amount of energy should be wasted than that a 
worn-out veteran should suggest a contrast between his 
former capacity and his senile sluggishness or garrulity. 


Lord Jnstioe Bramwell would doubtless have been for 
some years to come as competent as formerly to dischargo 
his duties, but he has acted wisely in leaving the scene 
tof his iwenty-iive years’ labours before any question could 
arise as to the expediency of his making room for some 
younger successor. 

Only professional critics fully appreciate either the im¬ 
portance of judicial ability or the qualities of different 
judges. It is not undesirable that there should be on the 
Bench varieties of faculty and acquirement. Mon of the 
world, trained by long experience of ordinary litigation, 
are sometimes, valuable judges, though they may have 
little pretension to the cliaracter of profound lawyers; but 
in all eases legal instinct and common sense are indispons- 
able. It is suilLciont that a few members of tho Bench 
should provide for tho whole body the necessary knowledge 
of the more recondite mysteries of tho law ; and tho ten¬ 
dency of modern judicial practice is to diminish tho 
importance both of accumnlated cases and of remote legal 
inferences. The subtle process of deducing absurd logical 
coDclusioDS from admitted principles has fullon into com¬ 
parative disuse since tho removal of a former generation 
of judges trained in tho old system of special pleading. 
Tho fine analogies of law may still exorcise tho keenest 
intellect without superseding tho primary duty of dis¬ 
pensing justice to the immediato litigants. Forty years 
ago tho most successful practitioners wore masters of 
tho rules of a highly artificial science; and they ad¬ 
dressed some judges who were too we^k to'detect 
their sophisms, and others who sympathized with tho 
most claborato display of far-fetched astuteness. The 
greatest judges were comparatively exempt from tbo 
failing of their colleagncs, but the law which they od-i 
ministered was unduly technical and not suiliciently 
elastic. Tbo legislative changes which have since been 
introduced have coincidod with a growing anxiety on the 
part of tho Bench to render substantial as well as formal 
ju.stico. Tho inchoate fusion of Law and Equity has intro¬ 
duced into cither system remedies which were not formerly 
attainable. 

Lord Justice Bramwell was one of tho most learned 
of lawyers, ile was also a man of biLsincss and a man of 
the world, and ho had an intellectual, as well as a moral, 
dislike of injustice. Even if ho had been naturally 
eloquent, bo would probably not havo yielded to the 
temptation of courting popular adraimtiun by oratorical 
exhibitions. He had no sympathy with tho desire which 
he imputed to one of his former colleagues of having 
every day half a column of tho Times to himself. His 
reputation for pointed, vigorous, and sometimes humorous 
remark scarcely extended beyond tho Bar. Baring his 
long career in tho rank of a pnisno judge, he was regarded 
as one of tho three or four most ctticieut niembers of tbo 
Bench ; and on tho constitution of tho present Court of 
Appeal his promotion was received with tho general ap¬ 
proval of tho profession. In his later office ho has fully 
justified tho expectations which were formed. It may be 
said, without disrespect to tbo surviving mombers of the 
Court, that it derived a great portion of its strength from 
tho presence of Lord Justice James and Jjord Justice 
Bramwell. It is not certain that the oonstitution of the 
Court under the Judicature Act has yet reached its final 
shape. The stages of appeal have been unnecessarily 
and ineoiivcnicntly multiplied; and many questions are 
submitted to tho Lords Justices wdiich ought to have 
been settled in tbo Court below. It has also become 
too frequent a practice to carry actions to tho House 
of Lords, notwilhsttinding tho high authority of tho 
Court of Appeal; but the tribunal has disposed of a 
largo muss of legislation, and it has incideutally added 
much to tho body of law. Many theorists have ob¬ 
jected to tho judicial legislation which has for centuries 
been the principal element in the fabric of English law; 
but as long as precedents are hold to bo binding on co¬ 
ordinate and inferior Courts, it is impossible to discontinue 
tho ancient practice. Even if Parliamentary IcgLslaticm 
wore more carefully conducted than it is, and were more 
systematic in its procedure, it is impossible to foresee all the 
legal issnos wliicli aro raised and decided in daily practice. 
Next to the practical administration of justice, the virtual 
enactment of laws by tho application of recognized princi¬ 
ples to novel combinations of facts is the most important 
fnnetion of the judicial body, andespocially of the Court of 
Appeal. It is believed that its decisions have been generally 
sonnd, and that they command the respect of the proi'essioup 
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A oontrovorsy has for some time been pending as to 
tbo best constitution of a Court of Appeal. Several 
judges hnvo taken part in the diacnssioii on either side; 
and it would perhaps bo unseomly to pronounce a positive 
opinion on Uio oxpodioncy of entrusting to the same per¬ 
sons original and appellate jurisdicstion. Some writers of 
anthority maiutaiu that the auoienb arrangement of 
appeals to the Extdioquer Chamber was sound in prin¬ 
ciple. They coTisidor that a judge relegated to a separate 
Court of A]jpeal loses touch of actual practice ; and that 
sustained familiarity with litigants and with juries facili¬ 
tates the application of general principles to disputed 
points. It would in any case bo necessary to improve 
ou the old system of the Exclioquor Chamber, in AvJiicb a 
majority of three might overrule two clissontients, in 
addition to four others of equal rank in the Court bedow ; 
blit the difficulty of framing a plausible scbtmio would not 
be insuperable ; and the Jioan CJiANrKLLo]:, iu tbo Bill 
which ho lately introduced, contcMu[dated the addition to 
the Court of Appeal of some ordinary judges. It may bo 
true that the judge who bt^ars a case in LIlo lirst instaneo 
has a more difficult task than the ii[)[)cd]ato tribunal; and 
it seems to some members of the Bench a hardship that 
the higher rank should be combined with the discharge of 
the lighter duty. On the other haml, it must be remem¬ 
bered that most of the Jjords Justices liavchad long experi¬ 
ence on the Bench, and that the others hajro learned their 
business in jictivo practice at the Bar. It probably seems to 
laymen**that ilf^the judicial division of labour greater skill 
in the establishment of legal principles is likely to bo at¬ 
tained by judges who do nothing else. It will not bo dis¬ 
puted that, if a separate Coart of Apjieal is to bo main¬ 
tained, the judicial qualities of its moiiihors are of the 
highest iniportantso. Lord Justice James has boon replaced 
by one of the ablest judges on the Bench in the person of 
the Master of the Rolls. Tho choice of a successor to 
Lord J ustico Bramvvell, who will almost necessarily be a 
Common lawyer, is not yet announced. It is not yet 
ascertained whether Law Officers are likely to seek com- 
poiisaiion for the abolition of two high judicial posts by 
becoming candidates for places iu the Court of Appeal. 
There is no reason to suppose that tho Attorney or 
tSoLioiTOK General will be a candidate on the present 
ocoasiou. 


wise involve a shook. When« half a oofittiTj the 
Government of Charles X. took possession of Algiers, no 
similar question arose. The defisated potentate had been 
:4>he open enemy of the conqueror, and the expedition had 
been originally undertaken with the purpose of efieoting 
his final overthrow. It was notorious that the provoca¬ 
tion which he had given by piratical outrages was a mere 
pretext for tbo attempt to rehabilitate an nnpopnlar 
Government by an appeal to national ambition. 

Tho present French Ministry would perhaps scarcely 
liavc engaged in the undertaking if they had foreseen tho 
cost and trouble which have bden incurred. No effective 
rosistanco could be ofiered by the Bet ; and the campaign 
against tho Kroumirs was not seriously prosecuted. The 
agitation which has actually been caused among the 
native population from tho sea to the edge of the desert, 
was certainly not expected. There is no reason to suppose 
that the various bodies of iusurgeuts are, iu conventional 
language, actuated by fanaticism. The French in Algiers 
have never practised religious intolerance; and tho 
Maliomctans iu Tunis have no reason to fear persecution 
of their faith. It is indood probable that considerable 
animosity may have boon provoked by the wanton dese¬ 
cration of one or tw'o shriuos or places of pilgrimage; 
and in Northern Africa an insurgent chief almost always 
combines with his warlike character some pretension to be 
a saint or a prophet. A graver cause of irritation is tho 
imminent risk of subjection to an alien conqueror. The 
indigenous population of Algeria, though it has long since 
.submitted to French supremacy, has never cultivated 
European civilization, and it probably sympatliizes with 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring principalities, and 
with tlio independent tribes on the border of the desert. 
The nominal subjects of tho Boy of Tunis fully understand 
that he ha.s been deprived of bis sovereignty; and they 
ai*e not dispost;d to submit without a straggle to a foroign 
conqueror. They probably understand little of the motives 
which prompted the enterprise. The desire of emerging 
from nn inactivity continued for ten years, the profits to 
be acquired by speculators in Tunisiau bonds or Tunisian 
land, tho future acquisition of great naval stations, would 
not interest tho Arab-Moors of the interior. Nothing is 
more natural than their resistance to the invader; b ut 
they are rapidly discovering their inability to oppose 
him. 


riL^NCE AND TLTNIS. 


T T is said ibai tbo Bey of Tunis, boVioving that he was 
. dictXwoneOL Vy v\\© French, had determined to an- 

tioipate the affront by Tesigning. Ho has siuco boon 
assured ibai there was no inteuliou oC appointing another 
member of his family in his place; aiul tlio duelaration 
1 hat the French Government is not about to aasnmo the 
Regency has been voluntarily ronovvod. The Bev, who 
Keorns to have hooome an ndo])t iu the use of the plirasos 
of European diplomacy, declared, in answer to tho friendly 
communication of the iVoueh Consul, that lio had ^levcr 
for niijoinent believed in the reports which wore supposed 
to have disLurboil his equanimity, and ho added that he 
reposed tho utmost conlidoiico in his powerful all^-. It is 
not certaiu whether the French projiose, in conibrmity to 
nil opinion attributed to General Looerot, tho immediate 
occupaiioii of the capital. Although the province is not 
JorinnUy annoxeil, the Freiicili Resident controls both 
foreign rclatious and tloraostic administration, and Frencl 
garrisons hold all the stnmg places which they rt}(|uiro for 
military purposes. As tho Euglish Governinont from the 
first wisely abBtained from objoeting to the French enter¬ 
prise, it would bo idle and officious to inquire too closely 
into the mode of establishing French power in Tunis. As 
violent changes are for tho most part dangerous, it is per¬ 
haps dcsira-ble that the Bey should for tho pvosciit retain 
his nominal dignity. The large portion of his suhjoets 
who may probably bo incliuod to side with the strongest 
will find in tbo osteusihlo continuance of their relation to 
their former ruler a suiUoieut oxcuso for acquiescing in the 
new French dominion. Tho doubtful loyalty of the Tunisian 
troops would perhaps soaruely be proof against a demand 
thit they should transfer their allegiance to the foreigner. 
Bagiieh experience in India has not uniformly shown the 
espedienoy of governing a conquered territory in tho 
mwm iQf the native dynasty; but such fictions sometimes 
the moment a transaction which might other¬ 


The military operations excite a faint interest, almost 
entirely removed from cariosity. English politicians are 
not cour;erued to learn whether the despatch and recall of 
certain contingents was a political or administrative mis¬ 
take. There can ho no doubt that tho French Govem- 
inont could, if it were necessary, easily provide ioo,ooo 
men for an African campaign without impairing their 
means of defence at home. It has been said, perhaps with 
some truth, that tho shortcomings of the French military 
system resemble those which received abundant notice in 
England during the South African war; but Continental 
armies are maintained on too largo a scale to find any 
dilUcnlly in providing men for a petty 'war. Whether 
or not (lonorjil Fai:j:e is a competent ,War Minister, 
tho iicc(‘ssary rciuforccments will nc doubt be for- 
ivardod i,o Tunis and Algiers as they may ho re¬ 
quired. T he colder weather will from this time forward 
enable tho generals in command to undertake any 
operations which they may deem expedient; and defects 
ol commissariat or transport will be speedily remedied. 
In some instances anxiety has been felt for the salbty of 
small bodies of troops which have been chocked or sur- 
rounded by numerous enemies. At one time the aqueduct 
which supplies Tunis with water was cut: and tho first 
attempts to restore it wito unsuccessful. Not a single in¬ 
stance IS mentioned in which an insurgent force has gained 
any considerable or permanent advantage. In two or 
three days tlu! Arabs wore driven from the line of the 
broken aqueduct, and tho water at the date of tbo last 
accounts was flowing as usual. General Sahatier, whoso 
communications were temporarily interrupted, has been 
reinforced by Colonel Correauu ; and the reinforcements 
wbeii are now every day disembarking will prevontTbe 
rocuricnce of unequal conflicts. If the bulletinB 
may be trusted, the losses of the Arab, in ever^ snoce^” 
tbirty-fold greater than tho^rf 
inL,iu.rK The statements are the leu 

'““"Pie"*® neither cannon nor 

mregular cavalry m their attacks on baggage trains abd , 
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convoys of cat^e; but the increasingf number of French 
troops will finally ensare their superiority. 

It will probably bo found expedient to ensare the 
snooess of the campaign tho employment of over¬ 
whelming force. English generals in the Colonies, and 
even in India, are generally compelled to rely on their 
advantages in armament and discipline against superior 
numbers; but there is no advantage in universal military 
service if such a Power as France has to contend with un- 
civilized tribes on approximately equal terms. Thomon are 
at tho disposal of tho Government, and tbo provision of 
carriage and stores involves only a question of exiiouse. 
When tho insurgents find that at every point of collision 
they are both outnumbered and outfought, they will pro¬ 
bably see tho inutility of prolonging their resistance. Some 
tribes have already tendered their siibmiHsion ; and the sta¬ 
tionary population of tbo Regency has by this time oscortainod 
the imprudence of displaying tlie sympathies which it may 
probably have entertained. The French will certainly bo 
victorious iu the end; and it depends on the vigour and 
wisdom of their contiscls whether they bring tbo war to 
an early termination. When they have firmly established 
their power, they will have time to consider whether tho 
enterprise was worth its cost. The finances are llourisliing, 
and it would seem that a large expenditure is not un¬ 
popular in France. Tho opportunity of administering a 
lesson to hostile tribes may perhaps confirm tho security of 
French dominion in Algeria; speculative capitalists will 
applaud tho energy which has doubled the valno of their 
investments ; and patriotic vanity will bo gratified by tho 
rebnlX which has been indicted on Italy, and, iu pojuilar 
estimation, on England. On the whole, the result of tho 
iiudertaking will probably afford littlo ground for the hope 
that it will bo tlie last experiment of tho kind. The revival 
of the French appetite for glory is a misfortune to the rest 
of Europe. 


IlllSn JURIES. 

HE letter in which Mr. FoRSTru declined to accede to 
the modest request of Mr. Dickson aiul Mr. Givan, 
that ho wonld turn tho ** suspects ” looso upon Ireland, 
W'as printed in small typo iu most of the daily iiewspai)cr.s, 
and received but littlo comment. Yet it is a document of 
Bomo value, and, taking it altogothor, may bo said to be 
tho most satisfactory nttcranco of tho Government since 
tho beginning of troubles in Ireland. Mr. Forstku points 
out to the iinportuuato Ulster members that tho persons 
incarcerated are incarcerated not as a punishment, how¬ 
ever richly they may have deserved it, but as a nieasnro 
of prevention and precaution. They uro reasonably sus¬ 
pected of being centres of disturbaiujo in the ncigli- 
bonrlioods in which they respectively Jive, and they are 
held in custody partly as hostages and partly to prevent 
their acting as firebrands. To demand an amnesty for 
thent, therefore, is simply silly, and amounts, not to 
asking pardon for a murderer after his crime, but to 
asking that, having been arrested iu tho midst thereof, he 
shall bo replaced at the throat of his victim with kuil'e 
and all apparatus appertaining to his trade. Of course; 
Mr. Foksteb docs not put tho matter quite so straight¬ 
forwardly as this, but he says tlio same thing in coiicili.'u 
tory language. If Ireland wants tho suspects out of prison, 
she has only got to behave herself. Each district, by re¬ 
fraining from outrugc, submitting to tho law, paying its 
debts, and abandoning the conjugation of tlio verb to 
Boycott, can have its own liostiigcs back again, on the 
condition* of course, of rc-arrcsl if disturbancos rccom- 
inonce. But so long as ontrages, and Boycotting, and 
resistance to the law continue in any given district, so 
long will certain representatives of that district continue 
to inhabit Kilinainham. There can be nothing fairer than 
this ; and the only thing to be hoped is that tho Goveru- 
mont will persevere in this <K)urse, in spite of the igno¬ 
rance or sophistry of those of their ibllowors who clamour 
for a.u amnesty. Sir MichaeIi Hicks-Beach w'as quite 
justified in oouiplaining that the sweep of tho Coercion 
Act has been far too narrow ; but it would bo worse still 
if the fish actually within it wore let slip. 

Conciliatory as was his language, Mr, I’ousteb was 
obliged to admit that the improvement which it seems 
he discovered is only partial, lb may perhaps be said 
ihsit impartial lookers-on find a great difiicnlty in dis¬ 
covering any improvement at all of the kind which ^vonld 


jnatify the letting looso of tho agitators. What improve-* 
ment there is is due chiefly to the better organization of 
tho law-abiding inhabitants, and partly to the unsparing 
use at last, and after tho loss of much precious time, of 
military force. As the winter approaches, outrages again 
increase. Boycotting, if not individually so oppressive 
owing to the organization just mentioned, is more wide¬ 
spread than over, and tho defeat of Justice in her own 
courts is still constant. Tho Blue-book recently issued on 
tho Irish Jury Laws, containing tho Report of a Select 
Committco of tho House of Lords and the evidence taken 
before it, exhibits this latter evil in its fullest proportions. 
Tho evidfii(!t! is «)vcii of moro importance than tho Report, 
tliougli this latter cauiiot bo poohpoohed even by tho 
staunchest dccriers of t House of Lords ns tho result of 
a partisan inquiry. Notwithstanding the Conservative 
majority iu tho Honse, the Committco comprised an actu¬ 
ally proponder.*xnt iinmhtM’ of Jjiberals (unless Lord Deruy 
is to Ih; counteil as a 'J’ory) ; and two of tbo Conservative 
moinbers—the Duke of MAia-nuuooGii and Lord Lnouiqoin 
— were not present on tho final question of adopting the 
Report. 'I’liis division, too, concerned only a proposal 
for temporary snsponsion of trial by jury, for which there 
voted, not merely tho Marquess of Wat E uro it n, Lord 
DoNouoiMioKE, Lord LoNUi-oun, and Lord AiuuriAUN (who 
may bo supposod to havo liad political rttasoiis for their 
votes), but thb Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord DEltliy, and 
Lord PExNzanok. The body of tho Report, seUing fdlfth the 
unsatixsfiictory stato of things as a matter of fact, seems 
to Lave expressed tho unanimous opinion of tho whole 
Commitfoe. Nor, indeed, wonld it liave boon possible 
for any assembly, unless possessed of tho courage of an 
Irish jury itself, to como to any other decision iu face of 
tho evidence. Judges, sheriffs, clerks of tho Crown, 
Crown solicitors, solicitors and barrislera unconnected 
with tho Government, stipendiary magistrates, and unpaid 
magistrates wcio; unanimous in declaring that tho present 
jury list fnriushcs a class of persons too ignorant to bo 
even safe arbiters of ordinary causes, but utterly. and 
radically untruhtworthy in respect of “ clean crimes— 
that is, outrage and even murder, committed from agrarian, 
religions, or political causes. Tho most striking^ evidence 
of all was that of Serjeant OTTaoan, who has since been 
selectcil as .ludiekd Commissioner under tho Laud Act, 
and who is loudly claimed by tho Leaguers as a 
sympathizer. Serjeant O’Haoan, while manifestly dis- 
iucliucd to speak liaruly of his countrymen, and while 
unwilling to recominond a return to tho older and 
znoi'o exclusive plan of summoning juries from the higher 
classes, admits tluit in a large experiuuee he found it neces¬ 
sary, even in ordinary eases and ordinaiy times, to guard 
most eiu cl'iilly against tho uneducated and excitable jurens 
being indu(?ed to neglect the evidence, wliile lie frankly 
•adniil ted that in times like tho present convictions in dis¬ 
turbed districts were impossible. This, tlio weakest 
cvidenco iu actual expression, is thus really tlie strongest, 
and it would very nearly settle tho matter oven without tho 
enormous and practically overwhelming mass of testimony 
by which it i.s aceuiiipauitul, 

Tlio Committco rccoinmond various palliatives, such 
us the niiirgiug of the Grand Jury ami Special Jury 
list in that oi' tho Common Jury, the iiisistanco on a 
certain proportion of the former oloinont iu each case, 
and tho lindtatioii ol‘ tho present preposterous right 
of challenging wliicli is uvow’cilly used (wo have still 
kSerjoaiit G’Haoan as a witness) to “ emaKCulato tho 
“ paucl ” hy Vije'cting all mon of station and intollD 
geiice. But iu the contentious portion of the Report 
before rcl'errcd to they admit with reluctaiico that 
such uieasurcs, as well as that of freely changing tho 
venue, though not unlikely to succeed in quieter times, 
wonld bo usidess at present. A considerable enlargement 
of i.he summary juri.'>diction of magistrates, and, iu extromo 
cases atid for limited periods, tho Buspension of trial by jmy 
altogether, is what they recommend. In this rcoommendu- 
tion, let it he remeniborcd, Lord Penzance, a cieeidod 
Liberal, and a hiwyer of liardl}" surpassed experience, and 
Lord Derhy, whoso repugnance to unnsual and heroic 
moasaroB of any kind is perhaps the most striking feature 
of Jiis character, both agree. Nor is it easy to conceive it 
possible lor uuy one to read this collection of evidence 
carefully and impartially without coming to tho sanio con- 
duaiou. Trial by jury, after all, is nothing moro than 
a means to an end, and that end is tho doing of justice. 
From tho moment when it is proved that it is incom- 
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petehi to bring this abont—tliat, on the contrary, it 
is simply a convenient instrument for defeating jus¬ 
tice—its value and its saeredness are epne at once. 
This point has been reached in Ireland. There are two 
main oanses which produce the iintrustworthinoss of 
Irish juries, one of which is more or Jess under the con¬ 
trol of (iovcrnnicnt, while the other is almost wholly 
beyond it. The hist is terrorism, the otlnjr is ignorance 
and prejudice. IJy a great incrcuso of vigour in adminis¬ 
tration it might bo possiblo to terrorize the iorroriats *, but 
the ignorance and the prejudice whicli, as one of the 
witnesses before the Committee tolls us, make Irishmen of 
the cliiKB from which potty jurors arc mostly drawn 
divide crimes into “ clean ” and “ dirty ” are unattack- 
nble save by time. As matters stand, tbo aotting of 
an averago Irish juryman to try an average Irish 
criminal is a kind of practical fallacy of anibiguity. 
The law which the juryman cliooscs to acknowledge and 
the law which he is sot to administer aro two entirely 
different things. Tho case is not parallel, as is some¬ 
times argued, with tho cases whore, owing to a revo¬ 
lution in pnblic opinion, a heavier penalty is imposed 
by the law than seems goiicrally just, and whore juries 
acquit in consequence. The Irish jury which acquits a 
man of murder does so not because it thinks imprison¬ 
ment or fine more suitable to the case than hanging, but 
beoanse it thinks the murder no murder at all, but a highly 
virtnoiRt and^ laudable act. This being tbo case, it is 
obviously nsoless to play at cross purposes. If agrarian, 
political, and religious motives are to be a good defence 
to a criminal charge, let them be made so by law; if not, 
lot not tho law permit a farco, every repetition of which 
encourages to lawlessness. Theovidouco which lies before 
us shows that a considerable portion of the Irish people 
are incapable of exercising certain rights. In the interest 
of those of their countrymen who have reached a higher 
state of oivilization, those rights should bo withdrawn from 
them. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

T he Report upon the Indian Railways for 1880-81 is 
print ipally interesting as being the first to contain 
tho newly-dovisod distinction between “ Productive ” 
and “ Protective *' works. Tho special disenssious con- 
neotod with Indian - famines have already made us ac¬ 
quainted with tbeso terms, but tbo Railway Report for 
tho past year shows them reduced to ordinary use. “ Pro- 
ductivo ” works, as is explained in tho Report, are 
works paid for out of borrowed money, and calculated to 
yield within a preteribod time such a clear annual revenue 
as will cover the interest on the capital expended. Before 
a railway can be classed among ** productive ” works, 
there must be a reasonable prospect that within five years 
of the lino being opened for traffic tbo earnings will yield 
interest at 4 per cent, upon tbo whole capital outlay, in¬ 
cluding arrears of interest incurred up to that date, the 
capitalized value of the land revenuo, and sundry other 
charges. In the case of irrigation works, the rate of profit 
to be ultimately realized is also fixed at 4 per cent., but 
ten years instead of five aro fixed as the period within 
which this rate must be realized. Per the present the 
Government of India will not borrow for productive 
works more than 2,500,000^. a year, tho larger part of 
which is spent on railways, while tho rest is divided be¬ 
tween canals and miscellaneous works. Besides works which 
answer to this definition of prodnetion, there aro others 
which will sooner or later yield a revenno out of which 
interest may bo paid on the capital expended, bat which 
arc likely to do so later rather than sooner. “ It would 
“ be dillicult in India,” says the Report, “ to find a district 
“ where a railway would not bo the means of developing 
“ trade and stimulating agrionltural produce, and thus 
“ obtain a trailie which would become remunerative.” 
,Bnt to lock up capital in the construction of works which 
are not immediately remunerative is one of tho commonest 
and surest mtithods of bringing about depression of trade 
and general iiiiancial distress. A Government which can oxily 
just pay its way would be greatly to blame if it started on 
a wildgoose chase after profits which are only likely to bo 
realized in the next generation. If private investors like 
to pat their own money where it can yield them 
nothing for half a lifetime, they will be the only 
sufferers; but a Government which acted in ttis way 
would bo preparing an inevitable weight of taxation for 


the unfortunate subjects whose money bad chosen to 
misspend. 

India, however, is to some extent an exception to this 
rule; or, to put it more accurately, an immediate profit 
of a particular kind arises out of works which in other 
countries would be unproductive. The railway which 
wonld bo many years before it paid 4 per cent, on the 
capital invested in it may pay a perceiitago of inoal- 
culablo value tho very year in which it is opened if it 
enables food to bo brought from a district in which it 
is abundant to a district stricken with famine. Tho 
increase of production traceable to irrigation works may 
not in ordinary years bo sufficiently great to make any 
couspicnons improvement either in rovonne or in trade. 
But, if it furnishes the people of the district with cuongh 
food to support life during a scarcity, and so prevents 
scarcity from developing into famine, it will have yielded 
an abundant return on tho cost of construction. It has 
boon determined to spend on “ protective ” works in each 
year, when there is no famine, half tho sum set apart for 
a Famine Insurance Fund. If this limit is adhered to, 
and the expenditure is restricted to 750,000!., ’‘a long 
” time must elapse before a complete scheme of protection 

can be finished.” But, if the finances of India go on im¬ 
proving, it may be possible, and certainly would be expe¬ 
dient, to devote a larger sum to this particular class of 
works. Possibly there are reductions and adjustments of 
taxation which ought to be made even before a^ more 
money is spent on any other object whatever. But the 
exteusioa of protection against famine may at least claim 
tho second placo in tho list of objects demanding the 
attention of the Government. Tho cost of a preventable 
famine is very great, both as regards tho amount spent 
and the rovonuo lost, and any outlay which has tho effect 
of warding off a famine, if it is not extravagant in 
amount, is really a saving of public money. It may bo 
hoped, too, that the expenditure on productive works will 
incidentally provide additional security against famine. 
Thus the Ganges Canal, which was undertaken nearly 
forty years ago as what would now be called a ** pro- 
“ tectivo ” work is in a very high degree a prodne- 
tive w'ork also. It not only irrigates considerably moro 
than a million acres, and so is an instrument of in¬ 
estimable importance, as Lord HAKTixoToir has said in 
a recent despatch, *' in securing harvests, in improving 
“ the agriculture, and iu promoting the jxrosperity of 
“ the provinces throngh which it rnns,” but it returned 
for the year 1878-79 nwirly 7^ per cent, on tbo original 
cost. At this rate tho rovenuo of the canal wifi bo 
largo enough to pay off all the interest which had 
accnmulatod before the canal paid its expenses, and to 
return 4^ por cent, on the capital. There may bo 
other canals only waiting to bo made of which 
an equally good account may be boroaftor given. It 
is quite right that a limit should be placed even on 
works which, as in this case, aro at once protective and 
prodnetivo; but, by giving the preference to those pro- 
ductivo works which are protective at tbo same time, the 
construction of protective works may go on very much 
faster than would bo possiblo if only tho allotted 750,000!. 
wero yearly spont on thorn. In future, the Report on 
Indian Railways will deal with canals and irrigation works 
as well. They are certainly matters of equal public im¬ 
portance, and iu formation relating to them ought to bo 
equally accessible. 

Still, even if the money is laid out in tbo most prudent 
fashion possible, a capital expenditure of 2,500,000}. a year 
must leave many very pressing wants unprovided for. The 
limit is a wiso one, but it is not the less a limit; whereas 
tho demand for railways and canals in India is almost 
without limit. It becomes, therefore, a question of very 
great interost whether there are any means of promoting 
the investment of English capital in Indian undertakings 
which tho State may prudently employ. Hitherto tho 
only indneement that has proved strong enough has been 
a Stiito guarantee; and, where private enterprise will 
not be content without a State guarantee, the State 
may as well do tbo work itself. When Major Barino 
became Finance Member of Couuoil he was instructed 
by the Secretary of State to encourage in every way 
the raising of capital through private agency, ** on 
** tbo exclusive security of the Bnccess of the undor- 
“ taking.” If this proves impossible, Lord Hartington 
is willing to entertain the consideration whether a m^i- 
fied guarantee might not be given, meaning by this 
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a gnarantee ** so restricted in respect to time and to the 
** rate of interest guaranteed as to give the subscribers a 
real interest in the efficient and economical admiiiistra- 
** tion of the railway/’ Major Baring dwelt at some length 
upon this point in his Budget statement. He is not very 
san^ine as to the possibility of developing the rcRonrces 
of India rapidly through private as distinguished from 
Btate enterprise, but he thinks the experiment is worth a 
trial. The gain to the State wonld be groat, and the con- 
dition.s under which the attempt wonld be made differ 
in some important respects from those which were 
formerly held to make success impossible. Railways in 
Indiii pay better than they did, and there is at once more 
capital seeking investment and less opportunity of invest¬ 
ing it profitably. The first private Railway Company has 
been already formed, under the title of the Bengal Central 
Railway Company, and it has been started with the conn, 
tenance of Messrs. Rotuschild. If names bavo any in¬ 
fluence, this Company ought to be popular. Major Baring 
suggests several ways in which Government ericourago- 
meiit might be given to private capitalists short of an 
actual guarantee of interest. Government officers, ho says, 
may make the surveys and estimates which are required 
before the public can prudently decide whether to invest 
money in any particular scheme; tho land taken for tlie 
line ma^ be given free of cost; and grants of waste land in 
the viemity of the line may sometimes be mado to the 
Company. In this way tho shareholders would derive 
profit not merely from tho traffic created by their line, 
but also the increased prosperity of the district through 
which it passes. Diminution of preliminary cost and en¬ 
largement of the dividend-producing area may go far to 
make Indian investments popular with a generation which 
is perplexed to know wliut to do with its money. 


MANCHESTER SMOKE. 

T he Manchester Correspondent of tho Timoa has stai ted 
a controversy of some interest—Ought a wholly now 
departure to bo taken with reference to the }»rcvention of 
smoko H As tho law stands, mannfrwrturcrs arc ordtjaMl to 
consume their own smoke; but tho persons at whose in¬ 
stance tho prosecutions for breach of tho law have to bo 
instituted are themselves very often tho most coiispicnous 
oflendoia against tho law. In two recent (m.scs at Salford 
the heads of the convicted firms had both been ^I{iyor.s of 
Manchester, and it is a not uncommon complaint in tho 
district that tho “ owiuirs of offending chimneys aro alway.s 
“ to bo found in high places.” TJio prosecutions aro insti¬ 
tuted by a local N’uisanco Committee, which naturally 
represents witJi substantial accuracy tho opinions of 
the manufacturers whom it is its business to keoj) 
in order. What those opinions arts may bo gathcnMl from 
fiomo of tho reported utterances at a lato meeting of tho 
Manchester City Council, it was brought btd'oro tlm 
notice of the Council that, of 5 78 trees }> Ian ted in three 
years by tho authoritie.s, 203, or considerably more ilian 
one-third, were dead. Tliis fact might have suggested tlio 
moral that what is so fatal to vegetation can Imrdly ho 
very beneficial to human life or health. This was not, 
however, the light in w'hicli tho Manchester City Conncil 
looked at the question. They preferred to say with 
cheerful hnmility that they could not make Maneliester 
a second Paris, whatever they did. Another speaker 
compared tho opposito evils of smoky and smokeless 
chimneys, and congratulated tho Nuisance Committee 
upon their wisdom in declining to push their purify¬ 
ing efforts to an inconvenient extreme. This same 
gentleman declared that tho hcalthinesB or unliealthi- 
nesa of Alanohestcr was merely a matter of accliinatiza- 
tion. There was nothing much tho matter with the 
atmosphere of tho city when onco you had got used 
to it. With local opinion in this condition, it is not 
to be expected that much local energy will bo shown in 
dealing with the smoke nuisance. It is true that the 
Nuisance Committee has called attention during the year 
to 4,500 smoky chimneys, and that nearly tool have been 
imposed in fines. But tho only real test of the adequacy 
of a system of punishment is tho continuance or cessation 
of tho evil complained of. If the Nuisance Committee is 
BO lynx-eyed in the detection of smoko, why is it that so 
mneh smoko is still to be seen P It does not appear that 
in this respect Manchester is any better off than it was 
before the Aot for preventing smoke came into operation. 


The remedy suggested for this state of things is the sub¬ 
stitution of central for local supervision. Tho reason why 
the law is broken is that it is cheaper in the first instanooto 
break it than to keep it. There aro ways of consuming 
smoke which would require largo alterations in the con¬ 
struction of furnaces, and there arc ways which would 
require fewer alterations in tho furnaces, but would 
ncoessitate tho employment of a better class of firemen. 
Both these methods imply an immediate outlay to obtain 
a distant return. Manohesl.er manufacturers do not os a 
rule dislike tho sight of smoko. It is true that most of 
thorn live away from ilioir factories, but tho distance is 
not so groat but what somo of tho smoko follows them 
homo. As they do not disliko it, tho only motive other 
than that of fear of prosecution to which they aro 
amonablo is tlio pro.spcct that, if they make their fur¬ 
naces Bmoke-consuming, they will burn less coal or give 
out more heat. It is probable that in the end this' 
result wonld bo obtained, but tho outlay would have 
to be incurred at onco, whereas the interest on the 
outlay would como in slowly. The consequence is that 
tho manufacturer, ordinarily speaking, is under no effec¬ 
tive inducement to make the necessary alterations in 
his furnaces. Why should he mako them ? Not to clear 
the atmosphere of the city, for he is very w^l ooiSCbnted 
with it as it is. Not to escape legal penalties, for, what 
with the uncertainty that they will over be infiioted and 
the certainty that if inflicted they will not be large, it is 
as cheap to risk them os to avoid them. Not to save 
coals, for in order to get moro heat out of his furnaces he 
would have to put more money into them. In the absence 
of an adequate moiivo to do anything, tho most natural 
thing is to do nothing, and this pretty well describes the 
action of tho Afanclicster manufacturers as regards the 
consumption of smoko. 

All this, it is argued, would be completely changed if 
tho prosecution of ollcnihirs against tho Smoko Prevention 
Acts were vested in a representative of tho central autho¬ 
rity. “ A Govci’iiiucnt Inspector and a stipendiary magis- 

trato would mako a speedy end of the nuisance.” iSmall 
ns tho penalties aro in themselves, they wonld become 
largo by frequent repetition, and, in tho end, when convic¬ 
tions followctl Olio another almost daily, tho sinners would 
find it cheaper to mako tins necessary alterations than to 
pay !ho acciirnnlutcd fines. Without a Govermhout In¬ 
spector to iindcrtako prosecutious, a stipendiary inngistrate 
can do very little. The local Cummitteo by whom prose- 
entions aio now iiislitutcij can pick and choose between 
tho cases which call for notice, and in llie end only a frac¬ 
tion of those which ought to como before tho magistrate 
over do come heforo him. It cannot bo otherwise so long 
us the autlitirity which decides wlieii to prfiscculo and 
when to abstain rL’j)reseuts tho average ojiiijion of tho 
chy. Alancliostcr is so far improved that tliere aro somo 
ciise.s whi(!h tliero is no desire to screen. They aro con- 
siilered to outste[) the limits beyond which ilisrogard of 
the law ought not to gi». A case nicntioiieil by tho Titticn* 
CoiTOspondcnt, in whicli “ dense smoko was emitted for 
“ an aggregate of twont3^-.sovcu minutes in one hour,” 
probably belonged to lliis class. Local opinion does not 
uphold a man in Ifi-caking tho law’ for twenty-seven 
mimite.s out of sixly. If dense smoke had been emitted, 
say for ten minutes out of sixty, it is probable that a 
difforcnt view would have been tak<'n. Yet, if a uumbor 
of neighbouring chimneys aro each sending out black 
smoke for ten minutes in tho hour, tho ultimaio effect 
upon tho ntmosplicro may bo quito sufficiently mis- 
cfiievc)n.s. Tho moro energetic tho Btipemliary magis- 
tmto is, and tho moro detormined to put dow'ii tho 
smoko nuisance, the moro necessary tho Commit!eo 
feol it to deal tenderly with olVendcrs. One manu¬ 
facturer must not bo proceeded against because ho 
has hud great difficulties to struggle against; another 
oscapoB because his furnaces aro old-fashioned and times 
have not been good enough to allow of their being re¬ 
placed ; a third is really not a worse ollbiider than tho 
two former, and it would bo invidious to single him out 
for punishment. It is easy to imagine the various excuses 
which an easy-going C<>mmitteo—wishing perhaps to steer 
a middle course between ovor-aoverity and undue lenity, 
but thinking tho former very much the w'orst extreme of 
tho two—wonld accept us, on tho whole, sufficient to oxen so 
a prosecution. If tho duty wore committed to a Government 
Inspector, there would be none of this desire to screen 
breakers of tho law. Ho would have a specific work to do. 
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and he would be stotiooed in Mancliestor for the sole pur¬ 
pose of doing it. 

There is no question as to the adequacy of the remedy 
that would thus be set to work. Given a Govem- 
meut inspector prosecuting every case in which the law 
was broken, aud a stipendiary magistrate convicting 
every defondant against whom a breach of the law 
had been made oat, and Manchester manufacturers 
would soon find that it was less troublesome to re- 
tionslruet their furnaces than to stand exposed to the 
constant shower of small fines. Jlut when this has 
been conceded we have not got very far. It is plain that 
a law of this kind, if it is carriod out by tho central 
authority at all, must be carried out impartially. Whore 
would bo the impartiality of keeping an inspector and a 
stipendiary magistrate at Manchester for tho express pur¬ 
pose of compelling manufacturers to adopt proper smoke- 
consuming appliances, aud allowing tho manuluoiurers of 
a score of equally sme^ky towms to goon polluting the air at 
their pleasure ? if the application of tho law is regarded 
as a disadvantage to the producers of smoko, why should 
one sort of producers be more hardly dealt with than 
another ? If it is ri'garded as a benclit to those who have 
to breatlio the smoky air, why should the inlmbitants of 
ManchCtster pil^ked out from tho rest ol‘ LancaslurtJ and 
Yorkshire for tho reception of this spcjMsil favour r* Con- 
soqucutly, tho only way of carrying out the law by tho 
centr.il nutlujiil.y in jManchester would bo to impose upon 
tlio central authority tho duty of carrying it out in all 
ppcciulJy smoky districts. In other words, a new and very 
much more stringent statuto would Jiavo to bo passcul. in 
order to carry a measure of this kind through l*arliiiraciit, 
tlicro ranst cixist a strong public opinion out of (l<»ors, and 
in the present ease wboro is this strong public o()iiiion to 
be looked for? Not in Manelicstcr itself; so much is 
clear from tho fact that tho ground on which it is pro¬ 
posed to supersede tho Nuisance Committoo is that tho 
Oomraitteo represents local opinion, ami tlicveroro is very 
tender to smoky chimneys. if tho Manclusstor rate¬ 
payers wc'ro in earnest npon the smoke <|neKlion, they 
would take care that an energetic Huisaneo Committee 
was appointed, and then thoi'c would l)o no need of a 
Government Jiispcctor. Nor is it to he looked for in 
tho country generally ; for tho obvious reason that people 
can hardly be o.vp ctod to fed very ktumly lor annoyances 
to whiiih they are not exposed, and whicli those who aro 
exposed to tlunn do not seem to mind. If the cit.i/.'*ns of 
Alanohcster had not the power of eoinpelling nianulVioturors 
to consume their own smoke, Ihoro would ho no dillicnlty 
in passing a l.aw which should give them tliat [)(>wor; but 
when it comes to appointing fi])cci.al oflicers to enforeo tho 
Jaw on their behalf, it is not womlorful that Ibo country 
at largo should feel that it is not bound to help tlioso who 
show no disposition to help thomsolves. No doubt there 
is a minority in Silauchestcr w'hich would like to enforce 
tho law, but they must not hope to escapo fnpm tho 
universal pririciido that before a minority can give effect to 
its wishes it must make itself tho majorily. 


Till: DAMASCUS OF TO-DAY. 

O N a moderate computation a liordo of potno five huudred 
IravolliirH out of tho crowds who nnimully viait J'lgypt 
pass on to visit tho capital of Syria. Out of this mimbsr we 
may dread thiit two or three will enrich tho world with new 
hooks. Wo know by e.\perjenco that nine out of tt»n will i-o- 
turii to their hoiiRs in the proud convictiou of having become 
uuihontii a on all things Eastorii. Tho bases of their c-untidence 
luiiy be rather sbalty; but in lUo same way tliat a man who 
cau ftak for u glass of water in French cun obtain credit for 
a mn.stery of the langungo amongst those who know nothing of 
it, so .tt touri&t wim hna enjoyed the foretaste of l^iiradiso 
which tho Prophet denied biuiself, by violent Bell-tiSHerLinn 
niny ninnnge to pass for a wise mnn of the Fast amongst his 
‘acquaintances wlio have never gone further than Italy. Jlecuiise 
seen ere mightier than things hetird, these illuminaU trade 
on ifeoh* week of actual tight to pronounce dehciousJy sweepiog 
opiul^n^> rcckiug little of possible antecedent theories or thrice- 
proVL^d'^ruths and caring less for the informutiou gained by 
stay-n-Wunie fiirmds who read. Talk not to them of books; 
did tl)ey iitpt brave the dangers of tho Damascus road in the 
dilii:cnce, rdiisiug themselves with enthusiasm at tbo bid¬ 
ding of tbeir ditigoman as the team of six dashed over tho 
Ikirala, turned tho la&t corner past the Salahiyyob, aud camo 
tootling past tho Merj into the oldest city of tho world ? \Vho 
oughi lo know more about Duumscus than ‘tho toui'ist who nisses 
a day or two there under tho personal conduct of Cook ? What 


better judge of Damascus houses than he who is installed in 
Dimitn's so/on do lecture with its two raised daises, its central 
fountain and painted walls? Who is more at home ia her 
haeoarsthan tlio man who has atrolled through them with his 
dragoman and bought n pair of red Bedouin boots or a cbocolaAe- 
coloured kofia P As for the mosques, he paid his fee and saw 
^em all, hut did not think very much of them. He admires fhe 
irony of the ancients who called tbeir Ing street ** Straight,” and 
is sceptical about St. Paul's window, hut thinks there is no 
harm in tho stnry. Altogether he was never impressed with any 
peculiar sense of being an actor in one of Scheherzadeh's tales, and 
was not sorry to leavo for Boalhec, for he considers that, however 
interesting Damascus may once have been, it is not the gayest of 
resting-placoB now for a man who goes abroad to amuse himself. 
So he does not understand the raptures of some writers on the 
subject, and much prefers Oairo, which has at least a decent 
carriage road or iwo and an opera-house. 

Have wo not heard this verdict often enough to answer for its 
ivipolilion as that of tbo majorityP Damascus—alas! that we 

should have to say it—is dying in a feeble old age. Perhaps, 
tluirefore, hor decadence is riglitly judged as being of attraction 
inferior to tbo new life olsewhere, nspecinlly lo tho gay butterflies 
who put s iu a day. They see nothing of the i*eality of Damascene 
life; and no wonder that the Mosque of 8t. Johu, with glimpses 
of leafy gardens and very dirty streets, seems scarcely an adequate 
reward lor tlio pains of travel. Yet these are the impresBions 
with which most visitors Itave to be satisfied ; and it is difficult to 
show them the ])leasing side of tho picture, which it takes months 
to learn, iu u page of print. It is an incontrovertible fact, even to 
her greatest auiuirers, that Damascus of te-day is not tbo Damascus 
of the puHl, nor even oi' thirty years ago. For most reasons this is 
a cause for j i'gret; [or soma it is rather a matter for congratulation. 
The most unhappy featiiro in the change is tho substitution of 
copper for gold, aeUially and figuratively ; and the moat creditable 
is the ifductlou of nu outrageous fanaticism witbiu somewhat 
iiwjdcrate bounds. Damnsciis has always been, anil probably will 
continue as long us sho exists to be, the moat orthoefox centre of 
Miihoiijclanisni with which Uhristianity has boon brought in con¬ 
tact. 'J'iiirt contact has been softened down elsewlioro'long since, 
but is still rough in Syria. 8till, things are much improved, 
and the favourite myth that no European lady could go beyond her 
lioiise unattended lias been exjiluded by experiment and practice. 
Indeed, as a matter of personal observation, it is worth knowing 
that the biizaara of Damascus nro tJie only ones in the. East where 
a stranger, lady or gentleman, is suffered to enjoy the swootness, 
long drawn-out, of a thorough bargain without importiuonco frfun 
bystaiidorsor ollicious interference from .Jews and brokers. There 
is always real business being done in coin of tbo realm and in 
barter of interior produce agiiiiist the wares of tbo storekeepers. 
Though all aro interesting, tho most attractive .section to a stranger 
will probably bo the Ditt llazaar, whore all manner of blulls or© 
exposed, and where tho din of the auction is to be heard every 
day. 'Diero is no repyesenlativo of the Wtamboul Dezestan, or of 
the Oh.nr.shi of Cairn, for tho .sale of antiquities of native work and 
articles of veriu. 'J’radu in these is limited, and mostly confined 
to a coiqilo of months of tho your, and lo the operations of tho 
well-known Aboil Anlika, wlioso fortune enables him to ask un¬ 
heard-of prices in utter iudill'erenco as to their acceptance or re¬ 
jection. 

All old work has disappoanid, and any tiling really good in brass, 
steel, or .silk ia ua rare ns it ia vnlunblol Tho manufacture of tho 
peculiar heavy ailka of shot colours bos now died out, not being 
ublo to Burvivo tbo competition of third-rate goods from Euro¬ 
pean looms. Tho Damiisciis sword-blade has passed into the 
category ol things wo often read about, but BcUlom see, and tho 
bra.sa-wor]vcrs seem to have lost their cunning. Their present 
I productions arts rude iu the extreme, and of no artistic merit 
whfltfvor. At lirHt it may be a matter of surprise that more relics 
ol past fxnHeiice should not come into tbo market, but this must 
bo accountt'd jor by the supposition that there are foreign agents 
always on the watch to buy for the Oairene trade. In no other way 
can we e.\.pl:iiu the notorious fact that, while a year or two of resi¬ 
dence in Damascus will not bo likely to produce a respectable pu> 
chose in brass or silk, beautiful specimens of both those branches of 
extinct arts aro always on view m Egypt, and are replaced os soon 
as Bold, 'i'ho silversmiths are also poor workers, and thrir 
biizaiir is ditiippointing, containing little that is tempting, except 
perhaps some Jledouin girl’s massive silver necklace, wMcfa, m 
spite of it.s resemblance to a dog-collar, we have seen worn by an 
Ijiiglishwoman with good eilect. As a rule, however, barbaric 
ornaincntH do not become Europeans, since they show only to full 
iidvantngo on their rightful owners. For a bright ketia we wont 
an Arab's face aud eye, and every oue knows how diflerent a clumsy 
silver bracelet looks on a white arm compared to the same on a 
follahah's brown skin. 

The saddlery shops, which fonu a long street whose wealth of 
colour is almost blinding, are well worth a visit. The weight of 
trappings, fringes, tassels, and bells that a well-conditioned man’s 
horse has to carry in Syria alone could keep aliro such an industry. 

In England aud elsewhere the most salient points of a hone are 
scarcely his feet and his toil, but if carfthbianche be given to a' 
Damasous caparisoner he will leave little else of uxe *"*"*<^1 
visible. From the frontlet depend heavy ^nges to cover his ftee, 
and a large breast-band is hung with b^ tassels of 
lengths, often reaching down to the knees. With all this theio 
yet remains the saddle-cloth on which the greatest efibrta m 
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Uvished, till it ie braided and broidered and studded with shells 
into sufficient splendour. The time to see the hoi'ses nud horsonieu 
of Damascus in their glory is about sunset on tho Morj and the 
neighbouring rond, where they are regularly exercised. If 
the master does not rido a groom is sent out, and tho young 
foals mmbol loose by their dam's side till they are old enough to 
be ridden, which is at an early age. Their educntion begins ofleii 
with learning the rahwdn pace, which is much esteemed. It is 
generally taught by tying tho feet on the right and left side 
together each to each—the tight front to tho right hiiul, and so 
with the left. An animal W'ho excels in this hind of amble is 
■worth a large sum, bo he ever so ill-bred or ))oor in np]iearnnce. 
The value of the accomplishment lies in its comfort to ridi'V and 
ridden, for so smooth is tho puce thntabvinuuiugcii]i of water may 
be bold at full speed without spilling, and so easy is it for tlic horse 
tliat a well-tmiued ono is supposed to cover tho distance between 
Damascus and Boyrout in eight or nine hours. Wlien we con- 
tdder that the actual length of road is sevonty-two miles, twice 
ascending and descending several thousand feet in crossing tiio 
ranges of L»;banon and Anti-Lebanon, the perfurmauce is cerlainly 
creditable. 

All the beauty and half of the eiijoyniont of J lanuisrus <lepends 
on the tiver Baradji. The justice of the remark <jf him who was 
bidden to wash in Joidan must strike any one wdio lias seen the 
tw'o streams. The .\bar)a is certniuly a better rivi i* than any in 
I’ttlestino; and the Dajuiiisceiios, in their primitive nmnrier, h:iv»* 
taken ad van I ago of it to the full, so that it has become part, and 
parcel of their lives. It filters llirougli their Inwiin^, hivftks out 
into fountains in ev«*ry court, is a froe and lawful drink ul every 
step, is music to tho ear and deliglit to tho eye. A naigliileh, :i 
cup of coffee*, and the Baradn comprise llio nlements of a pe-rlecl 
hief. To thoso wlio do not know wJint /./*;/' is we can only answer 
that it is hard to be. defined, and must be practiM'd to b<‘ uudei- 
slood. It is a rest tliat doe.-i nut presuppose labour, a relief Unit 
scarcely imjdie.s previous caro, a mental I'.vultation by nieiital 
eflort only, and a dream that fullils itH'lf. It does in-t e\i'-l in the 
AV est, for things nnue too fast there ; but it is a treasured iio.-.ses- 
sion of the Oriental, which neither armies, tu-aiies, inn- lleuis can 
take from him. 

Damascus, however, is declining, and one of the outward 
vibiblo signs is the want of .sodul entertiiitimcnt. Not twenty 
years ago scarcely a night passed without a Ilarnncide feast in .some 
of tho cool marble conrls, bung with n hundred lamps, nnd ringing 
to tho tambour, cither, and belled aiddes of the Awalim. SucJi 
evenings aro rare now, and most of the liuosl h uises are shut or 
part let at almost nominal rmits. Not long ngt» yearly oc'-upa- 
lion of a mimy-r«niiucd mansion with terraced roof, iesselan^d 
pavements, sculptured walls, and IVeseoed reiliug.M was oJlbrod lor 
tho not extravagant sum of six poimds. When wh think of what 
such ft house w'ould fete,li at home, w’o can roali/o in some degree 
the straits of tlio I t'uiniscenes. 

Between the lailnre of the Government to meet the fatal Sirghiz 
bonds—to take up which men sold the cbjlliea fiom their backs—tlie 
Iftto war, and the opening of tho Suez Canal, which has diverted 
the route of two-thirds of the Iladj, l.>araa.«cii.s ha.s been half 
ruined. Tho combinrd result is ii (jiiiek dee.iy ami a iiaralysis of 
commerce from which it is doubtful if the commnnif y will escape. 
A helping cause is tho limited Jinowledgo of enjiitalists, wdio have 
no idea of other channels for their enterprise beyond those down 
which tbeir neighbour s money and their own has run away. Because 
apeculation is dangerous for lluj time being in Ottoman bonds and 
lands, they rather permit their capital to be idle than invest it in 
Europe. As money only can breed money this veadine.sg to junch 
and oven to conceal any that may bo in hand leads to an increasing 
scorcity which presses hardly on idl, and most on men of fixed 
incomes and professions. By iixrd incomes wo mean those which 
are fixed on paper at a sum which is rarely received in its entirely. | 
Tho class who enjoy this im.aginary renliil are Government fimc- | 
tioimrios nnd pensioners, and tho new forced cuplbition loan may bo 
expected to extinguish finally naiuy of their elruggliiigexislences. 
I'or tho few professional men, especially Eurojiean.s in Danuisciis, 
the case is more painful still. At tins moment doctors receivt' 
foes in medjidehs for diilicult operations, for which twice, tho 
number of sovereigns would elsewliero be con.sidered very mode¬ 
rate. We believe the most flourishing medical practitioner to lie 
ft native who keeps a pharmacy and dispeuises advice and drng.s 
six or seven hours a day at a uniform charge of live fran(\s. 

The question which naturally rises is--Gan no remedy be found 
for such a situation Bovoral ]>resent themselves, but Ibeir ap¬ 
plication is easier on paper than in ivnfity. The lirst necessary 
step is ft rigorous applicaliou high and low of that refoi'in for 
which tho ■whole Empire is crying out—reform in the codes, 
reform in the courts, reform in taxation, and reform in land 
tenure. After this we should see with pleasui-o some free and 
cheap communication by road or rail with the interior and 
witi the outer world. The isolation of Damascus is wasting 
her away, and the growing nctivily of the coast towns proves 
that oven Torkish misrule cannot crush the commercial capabili¬ 
ties of Syria. Let Damascus share some of their ordinary advan¬ 
tages and her ')wu natural ones will do tho rest for her. But 
first we must thoroughly purge the tribunals from underpaid 
officials whose hands are always open for the bribe, from false 
witnesses who are bought fur piastres, and from all the concomi¬ 
tants of Turkish justice so well known to us by Consular reports 
and by newspaper correspondence. AUbougli the divergence of 
the body of the liadj is of seiiouB import, we do not think 


that this alone could eiiffice to destroy the city which has existed 
siuce the days of the Book of Genesis. The other causes are 
temporary, and if dun encouragement wero held out to the 
DaniusceiieH, nnd their eyes opened to their own advantage, wo 
are inclined to believe that tho crisis might be tided over. We have 
only to look at tbn strides made by Cairo in the last two yoars to 
learn tho ellecta of improved administration. Add to tins cheap 
and easy (*oiumuuicatit>n with the rest of inftiikiud, and we could 
still prophesy .some good days to come for Damascus. 


TTTF. INGONVFXIKNCFS OK ABDUCTIOM. 

I T has boon hold by pious journalists that Providonco always 
supplies some subject of ])ublic or privste iutore.Mt for dis¬ 
cussion in tho month of iSoptember. The Deiigo murder, the 
lu’cident to the steamer VruicvAH Alict'f the anu.v]iected disaslors nt 
Uaudahar IuhL year, are uotablo as instances of the Ibretlionght cit 
the sweet liltlo cherub who sits up uloft and looks al'loi* New.s- . 
paper .lark, 'rids year it greater matter has jusl preveuted, and 
may ponsilily turn out not to have prevented, the Kev. It. B. 
Keinaird from being the cho.-jeu iiistnimont of l*rovid«nce in 
discliarging this particular part of its functions. It is trim Mr. 
Kennard’s mishap was not wlait the composers of placards Jove to 
call a Tragedy. But, if it was not a iragi'dy, it could fairly come 
muh r the other word most beloved of thorn—it was a iM^story. 
A great deienninaiion of SSpocinl CJorrespondents to Woodford 
nnd to .ti lluiiti^r Street took place, and tho intelligent 4iwi>orter 
seems to liavo interviewed everybody tliat po.ssTlily could bo 
interviewed. The I'rankne.'j.H and comnuinientive disposition ot' 
tho reverend geiith‘iiiiin principally concerned aeeim to have 
flavo<l iliese inquirorM a good deal of trouble. Indeed the 
graphic juiture ol Mr. Eeiinurds stnteinont,” and it.s abun¬ 
dance of Hiiiall details, imi.st have made sonio of his intor- 
view'ers—though w'o are wrong here, for ho hn.s “ left for ft 
furtlier destination, ki-pt secret,’' and cannot have betMi porson- 
ftlly iiiterrog-aled—envy nnd mlmiro him. Ilow ho was sitting in 
his jirivnto sit ling-room, like tho hero or heroine of more than ono 
old ballad, when iiion of evil inti'Ut caino tosuminoji him ; how ho 
postponed his dinner (iilvv'ay.s a very unwisiv thing to do, and only 
0 xciisiihie on the score of tlie natural “ llustiutiori'* of mind in a. 
iiuui just going to be married); how ho went through a painful 
preeesB of alternately shouling for ftssi.staneo and being throttled 
and gagged—tho luiter net literally, it would np]>ear—nil lhe.si) 

I things appi'iir in bis Blateuieid, and have been imblished in tho 
book of the ehrouicles of daily journalism over and over again, 
'i'hat the iumute.s of his in voluntary lodgings sliould have thought 
ii quite simple that a mud gentleman aiiouhl be lodged among 
llu'm is nothing novtd, Ihongli it is disquieting to wenlc nerves. 
There is a proposilion whic li is loo stale for the satirisl, hut which 
is solid matter ler tlie social and moral historian of the British 
people, uiul that is that a person drowning in two feet of water, a 
wile in jirocess of jelliliealion at the hands of Jier husband, and an 
ullt‘getl InnaliC und'*r any troalmont whatever, aro and nut 

to bo inlovfered with by any profane out-iider. The incidimts of 
the reverend genllcmiMi'a incarceration nitJ not very novc-l either. 
Thehiiroiiiesof tla' last ceiiliny, who were invariably abducted once, 
if not otlener, in tlie course of each novel, liud Hpi'cia) reiisons for 
In-ing shy of the food oM'erud thorn, wliieli was nlvvjiys of tho moat 
costly eharncler. JMr. Keniiard, on the. other hand, seem.s to have 
tidren Ids fooil freely and to have been fairly woll sali.'^lied with it. 
Jlrcad and cheese anil boer seom a meagre eonipensatieii to u 
man defrauded of hi.'^i dinner; but tliere might Iks vvitrso breakfast*! 
than u nicely cooked mutton clnqi." Next to the greit lood 
question the eiiief ohjeet of ainiely with all abduclee.s (if Jhe word 
bo legitimate) ia to try whelLier their gaolers aro cutreptible. 
Eorlun.itely for .Mr. Keuuard he was—a**, indeed, a man iniially b- 
on the eve of his wedding tour—well provided with portahlo jjvo- 
perty, and he used it with skill nml discretion. Hve-poiiinl notes 
judiciously adriiiuLlered nre excidleiit pick-locks ; and one of tho 
malefactors, lluj author of the remark that “money was always a 
consideration,’' was eilher a phil(j.sopher or a ckwo atudent of 
Diekens, who woidd have been delighted with him. As ft 
clergyman of the Ghnrcli of England, Mr. Kennard doubtlo.ss bad 
the. Danao hi.story in his mind, and applied its lo.s.sens exaclly as 
Jupiter would have done if his objeia had been to get out of 
the tower and not to obtain admission to ii. Glnssicul culturn 
never goes wrong, and the live-pound notes prevailed. 

All this be.ing derived from Mr. Iveimard s own sfntHment to the 
police is, of eonv.^o, legiliuiale public property. But “ Our Own 
ileporter " would have fell himself disgraced if be had neglected 
tho task of adding private and piTsonal scholia to tho text. Ilis 
energetic inquirie.s at Woodford and at Hunter Street have re¬ 
sulted in the public being informed of particular.-! of which it. is 
difficult to exaggerate the intorest and impo&siblo to deny the 
value. Ono of tlie limiter Street rovelfttions is so delightfully 
characteristic of the ave.rogo landlady that wo can half forgive 
its publication. '* J-Aorytliing,” said tho injurod woinun in ques¬ 
tion, “ that had been n.sked for in the way of refroabments wan 
supplied.” It will bo observed that ihia is corroborated by Mr. 
Kennard himself, who even paya a handsomo compliment to the 
chops—and it is not every chop which deserves such a compliment; 
but if you havo every refreshment supplied which you ask lor, 
what more can you want? At least such appears tolho the aigu- 
ment of this involuntary keeper of a private Bastille, who is. lot 
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Ilf hnsteu to ropcmt, a decidedly injured person, and who would 
probably be very p:lad it' the entorpriaing kidnappers who have 
made her house notorious wero soundly punished. But there 
are plenty of other details with which wo must confess that 
we are old-fashioned enough to think that tho public has 
absolutely nothing to do. Mr. Konnard, wo are told, has a 
hrothur-in-law at Woodford of good position. Manager of 
Truman, lianbury, and Buxton^s brewery. It is not understood 
that thoro is any charge against this brother-in-law, and what 
business, therefore, we should liko to know, have newspaper 
readers with his occupation and position, and so forth ? In order 
tf) take part in the wedding, Canon Duckworth slept at the Castle 
Hotel on Tuesday night. It is really remarkable that we are not 
told what the Canon had fur dinner and breakfast. “ The most 
complete arrangements hud been made for the occasion ” at tho 
bride's house, and a large marquee had been erected in the 
grounds fur the wedding breakfast.’' Clearly the importance of 
this rnurquei) in furtiiering t he ends of justice is somelliiug pheno- 
^ meniil, almost i>qcalling the celobrateU chops and tomato-sauce. 
When Mr. Jumnard explained his adventures to the iCectur of 
Woodford, the Kector “ deeply sympathized ” with him, which 
HpeaJf.s well for tho Rector's heart (always supposing that lie was 
not quoting the Walrus, in a famous and beautiful ballad), but 
does not appear to be of great importanee lu the public. That 
^‘tho further destination of the bride and bridegroom has heeu 
kept secret” must be a blow to the gi'ntleuiou of the press, | 
and wo should not bo surprised to hear that sorao energetic 
and ikvotu^ uiati had fuliowod their eah, taken a ticket 
in the snme*train, and is u<iw keeping hi.s guardian eye and 
his ob.'^ervant notebook (qaui in i-eepeot of tiusir doings. Meau- 
while liis brethnm have fallen back on Mr. Konnard’.s past. That 
he is a well-known broodiT of ciiUle is of coiu'so again legitimate 
enough iuiurniation, bi'Oaiise it is pulf/Zr//alivndy. Rut 
w« really do not want to know that Mr. ivonnard was married 
thirty years ago (name of lady given), or tliat lie hud seven or 
eight children (this is a vaginuieas unworthy of t.lin reporter—wo 
ought to have had exact nanu'S and iigesl. Still less do wo see 
the nuco-Hsity of informing tho w'oild that he wa.s engaged to a 
young lady two years ago, but lliat tho young lady (name and 
residence given) was drowned while skating. Xt is ju-st poasible 
—poojdo are such fools—that this young lady has relations who 
may not exactly liJie their dead sister's name to be dragged 
into a penny-droaillul mystery, and wliose sorrow—for tho fools 
just referred to do actually .sometimes grievo for lludr friends 
even at tho ouoriiioua interval of two years—may bt» soniowhat 
rudely reuowird. J^ut the reptirter is quite itiqiartial. JXead or 
living, it is all tb<’) same to him. It is asserted, he tells us, that 
cerLain relatives “ desired to pre\ont the niavriage on account of 
disparity of iige between the jMirlie'j, the bride being represeiitud as 
a more girl.” liul Ibis, says he in liis omniscient fashion, is 
evidently erroneous; JMibS Ho-und-f'O is not a mere girl; he knows 
her ago to a few yejii's; she is from lliirty-seveii to forty—which 
is also a fact ni great public interest. The reporter thinks it still 
** uncertain whether legal proct'«?ding3 "wili be taken, tho pvnv.aler.t 
impression being | that is, the reporter thinking in his own niise- 
rablo soiilj that some family secret, wliicii it is desirable should not 
bo mndo })ublic, is at tho bottom of this rrsmurkable atltiir." Thus 
ftir llio reporter—probably und(T the inlluence of ill-temper at not 
being allowed to accompany Mr. and Mrs. ixeunard on their 
■wiulding tour. 

We need hardly say that we know notliincr and earn nothing 
about Mr. Keunard and his circumstances. The matter having 
bopji communicated to the police becuino, of coub^e, so far 
public property, and, if it ever comes into a court of law, 
il will become public properly still furliior. But it would be¬ 
come so, and has become bo, only as far as iiiattci'H nulhori- 
tiitivelv and ollicially divulged extend; and all tliis ImcksUiirs 
tiltio-tiittlo about the nge of the present Mrs, Keuuard, and tho 
fute of Mr. Ivennard’s previous betrothed, iiiid the iiinrquco 
in the grounds, and the deep Bympathy of the Rector, and Canon 
Dnckwurth'.s bed at tho Castle, and till tlie rest of it, is biiuply 
!i fresh instance of the degradation of public taste and the public 
proflS. As for tho reporter's precious “ prevalent impression,^ and 
ill" iu^iuualiou that there is some unsavoury family secret, that goes 
:l litllo further still. Jf Mr. Kennard is a man of reading, he 
might repeat the words of a delightful brother of bis cloth to a 
ceruiiu Mr. Mavesdrop whoso spiritual son our reporter is-—“ Sir, 
\uii havu dished me up like *n savoury omelette to gratify the 
appetite withe reading rabble for gossip.’' The reply would probably 
bo that llui undiug rabble and the importer himself would have 
much pi't'li'rred ih.iLihe omolotte should he unsavoury, and, indeed, 
the cook has, iis we have seen, done his best to convey a ilavour of 
this kind, il oni \ in hypollietical fashion. Rut, savoury or unsavoury, 
the whole thing la \iuiply goaain. Thei*e are points of public 
imporiiincii involved, of course. The case is nii addition,M illustra¬ 
tion of the ti-rriUe eaie with which the l^unacy Laws can still bo 
made to cover the worst de&igna, and if Mr. Kenuard’-s state¬ 
ments about the ]iolici men to whom he appealed in vain be 
coiitirmod, llicm is certainly something for Sir Kdmund lieuderson 
to do in ike iniervals ol' drllliug hi,8 meu and teaching them 
how to till up Reports. J$ut both these things can be in- 
vesligatod and remedied without inquiring into the history, 

' ages, and fates of all the young Isdies whom Mr. Kennfurd ever 
loved, and the arrangements of the wedding breakfost, and the 
occupation of the victim's brothers-in-law, BtiU more without 
announcing *'prcvaleut impressions *’ us to a sWeton in the cup¬ 


board. The ihet of the outrage, and the best means of making 
such outrages more difiicult in future, are the matters, and the 
only letters, of public interest. All the rest is simply a Tulgar 
incursion into tho re^on of private life, deriving its sole interest 
from the iact that it is such an incursion. That there wUl always 
be a demand for rubbish and garbage of this sort is indeed 
certain; but respectable newspapers, at least, are not bound to 
comply with the demand. Perhaps the worst effect of the noto¬ 
rious excesses in this direction which have disgraced joumaliem in 
England for the last decade is tliat competition urges the more 
rospectablo papers to follow, if only timidly and at a (Ustance, on 
the trail of tho Society ” nuisances. 


FREEMASONRY. 

A KIIAM sometimes acquires a sort of prescriptive respectability 
-f'V which makes it almost criminal to attempt to throw any 
light upon its rt'ul origin, or to expose its unfounded pretensions. 
Erucmiieonry, though nut exactly a sham in the full sense of tho 
word, is regarded by the uninitiated ns a most ancient and myste¬ 
rious iiistltution, preserving the traditions of the illuminati ironi 
unknown uuliquity, the mumbors of which arc able to recognize 
each other by Higus never yet divulged to the outer world, and are 
strong to piiniah any traitorous brother who should dare to reveal 
one jot or tittle of tho mysteries. These pretensions are sedvdously 
cultivated by h'reeiiinsons themselves, and we find persons in all 
ranks of life, who in other matters are most punctilious with regard 
to the truth, Bolemnly countenancing and perpctiiatiug what ap¬ 
pears to the investigator from the outside a gigantic and somewhat 
puerile sham. Almost every Mason, when asked whether tho 
works published upon the subject purporting to give an ao- 
coiiul. of the secrotfl are correct iu their descriptions of the Bystem, 
will unhesitatingly answer that they are not, but that Free¬ 
masonry contains far deeper, and, indeed, ineffable mysteries. 
Yet, if any one would lake the trouble to look ov»^ the cata- 
logiieof any Irir^^o library, ho would be surprised at the immonsu 
list of books which claim to contain full and complete revelations 
of the mystijry of Freema.‘»onry, to say nothing of the authorized 
text-books for the use of ollicens and novices which are pub¬ 
lished by the Masonic Societies lhomsolve.H. These last are, it is 
true, i*eiideved unintelligible by tho occiirronco of frequent blanks, 
dasher, and usterksks; but the less legitimate publications supply 
the onlis^ions in what, it must be confessed, is a very consistent 
and unauimOLiB manner. According to these treatist^.s, the wdiole 
mystery consists in teaching tho candidate certain signs and 
passwords by which he may i-ecognizo a brother Mason, and 
tolling Jiiiu a story (really a clumsy fable, based on tho Bibli¬ 
cal narrative of tho building of Solomon's Temple) to account 
for them. 1’liis story is practically illustrated on the person of 
tho caiididnte, who at one stage of the ceremony is blindfolded 
and suddeuly thrown upon his back in an uiidignitied manner, and, 
on being restored to tho liglit, is confrontcil w'ith skull and cross- 
bones and other oniblems of mortality. The red-hot poker of 
popular J’aiiry is not, .so fur as we i*now, used in tho initiatory 
riMomony; but the iudignities to which the cuiididuto has ap^ 
pareiitly to submit seem scarcely less foolish and unpleasant than 
a mild application of tho actual cautory would be. It is not 
our inteiiliou to give in detail all these signs, pa.sswords, and 
wonderful historie.s, since uuy olio who is curious upon the subject 
may lake up tlio Tt'-iZ-liouL of Frepmamnnj^ Carliles Manual^ or 
any other similar book and b'arn them for himself. Such fables 
and ceremonies are harmless enough in themselves, but it is really 

be regretted that tho members of the order have allowed such 
false notions to prevail with regard to their genuineness and 
antiquity. These claims are, however, at once demolished whea 
the light of history and common sense is thrown upon thom. 

A tavouriUi k'geud with the emft is that Masonic emblems are 
found on ancient monuments, and that Masonic signs are in use 
niiiongst (Iriental and savage peoples. The first statement is so 
fur true that the inventors of the ritual have borrowed a few 
ancieuL emblem.s, such as thePeiitalpha or Solomon’s Seal; but they 
have employed them without tho least reference to tboir primitive 
significaiion. Tho second proposition may bo dispo.sed of by 
stating that certain natural .^igiis of courtesy and recognition in 
common use in tho East arc employed or imitated m quite a 
dilfoivut .mmse by Fn^emasonry. For instance, tho respectful 
raising of the hand to the breast, lips, and head, in token of com¬ 
plete devotion, with which an Arab greets a superior, might easily 
be coniouuded by a casual observer with the gestures by which a 
Mason alludes to the terin.^ of the preposterous oaths which have 
been admini.sterod to him, and whereby he consents to have his 
throat cut and many other disgusting ojierationB performed upon 
him should he ever reveal the secrets ” entrusted to his core. 

Another popular error respecting the craft is that its “ secrets 
and ceremonial are somehow connected with the ancient mysteries 
of Egypt and Greece. There is not tho slightest foundation for 
such a supposition; for although all secret societies are so &r 
alike that they have their forms of initiation, degrees, signs, and 
password, there can be no possiblo point of contact l^tween the 
secretly taught science and religion of tho ancient world and the 
essentially modem cock-and-bull story about Solomon’s Tempto 
which forms the motive for the Masonic ritual. The claims whush 
have been advanced for it, that it was in some way connected 
through the Crusades with the Knights Templars and other secret 
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ordeiB, are also without anj foundatioii, the koown history of the 
•craft being totally opposed to any such idea. The Knights 
Templars were undoubtedly connected with the Assassins, and 
through them with some of the older secret orders of the East; 
but their storpr, though most interesting, and one which deserves 
careful re-wnting, has uo more to do with the constitution of 
b^eeraBBonry than it has with that of the Good Templarsof 
Temperance notoriety. Enthusiastic Masons love also to dilate 
upon the various legends which point to the widely-spread oxis- 
tenee and Influence of the order. One very favourite aiiecdote to 
this purpose is that of a French oflicer during the War of Inde¬ 
pendence in America, who, having been captured by Indians, was 
tied to a stake and about to sufler the usual horrible tortures. 
In his despair he raised his hands to make the Masonic sign 
of distre-ss, and culled upon “ the widow's son,” when to iiis 
delight and astonishment a young Indian chief stepped forward, 
responded to the sign, and set the prisoner free. It only 
fair to say that the story has buun proved to be circuuistuutiully 
true; but, as tho invc.^tigatiun of its nutlienticit}' also brought to 
light the fact that the Ijidiuu cliiof had, during a previous visit to 
Europe, been initiated in a London lodge, the incident do(*s not 
go far to prove tho aiili<]uity of J'reoniasioury. In fact, it may ns 
well bo understood, once for all, that no Masonic fraternity or 
Society whatever exists, or ever has existed, in any part of the 
globe, which dues nob owe its immediate origin to a European 
lodge. 

The secret of FreemaRonry is a secret do PdichineUeyHw^ is to ho 
read in lilty diHbroiit tr(jalise.s, any one of which will enable a readtir 
to miiku his way into a lodge quite as wull as though lie liad suly- 
mitted to tho inane ceremonies of probation luul initial ion. If 
this is not tho case, tho Society should authoritatively deny its 
truth, or It will continue to bo under tho imputation of having 
for a great number of years mado a great fuss about nothing at all. 
Dut in the mutter of the nnticpiity of the order no di&elaimers 
which they could make would bo of any avail. Tho pilory of 
Hiram and of tho mysterious pillars Jachiii and Iloa/. which 

stood at tho 'J'einple entrance, ns told by Masonic ritual, bear tho 
unmistakable “ Eriimmugom ” brand, and will not for a moment 
boar tho test of critici.sm, either from nu aiuhirologicnl or Grieiilal 
point of view. The real nripiu of tho order ns wo have it now 
appears to date from about tho boginniiig of the oighleenth century, 
■while an extinct organization which furnishu<i llieiiiolivo for h’rue- 
masonry, tlioiigli having no inimodiato ronnexiou with it, is somo 
thren or lour centuries older. It has been indisputably provt'd t hat tin? 
institution of Freemasons took its riso in tho guild of operative 
masons which, under tho name of tho “ Frateriiily of Masons,” 
was formed by lli« architect and workmen employed fnun the 
ihirteeulli to the fourteen(h century in the luiilding of Stnisbiirg 
Cathodral. The flower and ]>ick of the profe.s.sion were en”:ngi’d iquoi 
this nuisttud)’^ edilice, uud they were nnturally desirous of jku- 
petiiating tho secret of aueli good work, ,iust as the Vunivdir 
Pranvaise preserve tlie traditions of tlio art of perfect acting. 'J'lieir 
oxaniplo was followed by other groups of luiisons throughout 
Germany, and all theso dillovent lodges were, senio twonly years 
after tile conijiletion t)f tho lower of Iftrasburg, merged into one 
as.sociatioii. I’lieir Act of Uniformity was drawn iij> in 1459, and 
ratified by tho JOnipcror Maximilian thirty years later by nii 
.faiporial diploma. I'liey adopted the instruments of tho cruft— 
'the square, level, and compasses—us their onibleiiis, and Jiad a 
secret possword, “ Liberty,” which in itself gives a clue to the 
ulterior aims of the iSociut}'. TJie Fniternity of Mastina lasted 
until 1707,' wlieu it was authoritatively uboli.shod by the linperiiil 
Diet. • 

These are the simple facts about tlio origin of tho Society, or 
rather of the Society whose constitution servod as a model for the 
more I’cceiit and spiu*iou3 aasociatiuii wdiicii has taken its name. It 
is not necessary to enter into the question of the so-called higher 
dogi-cps in Masonry, such us the Knights IVinplnrs, Itosicruciaus, 
and the like. Their rituals arc ov<*n more impudent pretences than 
tho.so of the craft itself, and oxliibit a mixture of arrant iiorisonse, 
child’s-phiy, and pnd'aiiity which is rather sliocking than ridicu¬ 
lous. Amongst the oditying cercmmiies which accompany tho 
initiation of the “ Knights ” aro parodies of the Holy Huemment 
and other solomn services of the Church. (Hraft Masonry i.s at 
least free from the charge of bla-splieiuy, howovc^r much it sius 
in tho way of foolbh and uuwurrunteil assumption. Some 
visionary sclieino for tlio foriiialioii of u Univer.sal Jlrotherhood 
of Mankind, which should emancipate tho world from the tyranny 
of priestcraft and despotism, was no doubt tho idea which 
actuated the founders of tho Masonic order, and which made 
tho organization of tho then existing guild of operative masons a 
ready instrument to thoir hands. Thu possible political impoft- 
auce, too, of such nn institution as ulforing a ready vehicle for 
IntomaliiUial conspimeios hud much to do with the original suc¬ 
cess of tho movement. But tho more widely spread tho order ha.s 
become, the more harmless have boon its uimB, and the denunciations 
of popes and kings have only had the eflbct of giving to a number 
of benevolenr gentlemen the fearful joy of half persuading them¬ 
selves that they are conspirators of a very forinidablo kind. As a 
matter of fact, Freemasonry is an cxcollont Friendly Society, 
established for chai-itable and convivial purposes, and possessing a 
widely-extended and excellent organization, while its so-callod 
ritual, if spuriouBi is at any rate irreproachable on the score of 
morality. If the members of the craft choose to meet together iu 
groups from time to time for the performance of a solemn farce, 
or delight to deck theuuselves out In foutastio gear, we have no 


more right to find fault with them than we have to grudge the 
Foresters their processions, scarves, bandit-hats, and other para¬ 
phernalia at a Crystal Palace f^te. The two orders ore exactW ou 
a par, with the exception that the Masonic one is the older of the 
two. It would be more dignified, no doubt, to give up the non- 
senso and rely upon the intrinsic merits and real objects of the 
order, but mystery, even when it is such an open secret aa 
Masonry, has its attractions, and pnibably does conduce towarda 
holding tin* Society together. When, however, FrcM^masoua lay cloiiu 
to an antiquity and an Oriontal origin which are absolutely deliuivo, 
and when they deliberately suelc to impose tho sham upon the 
credulity of the public, it becomes a duty to e.T{K)Be the iml nature 
of their pretensions. Musoury is. as wo have said, n very excellent 
Friendly Society, and very widely spread over JCurope, and, in¬ 
deed, wherever Europeiuis have settled; but it is esseutially a 
European institution, has 110 claim to a remote antiquity, and has 
not the fllightesl immediate coune.xiou with tho East or tho least 
prcteusioiib to antiquity. 


TJIIC ELKCTKICAL EXllIlJll'lON AT PARIS. 

A lthough snine few into exhibits are still arriving, yet iho 
J*’xhibitiou imiy now be said to be pru(!licnlly complole. As 
might be expected, tho greatest display is made by tlio modern 
npiiaratus for llie inw.tical upplicjition of electricity to commercial 
purpo.'.es—alju\e all, by tho dillereiit systems of electric light, 
AVhilst fully acknowledging the fact that this Exhibillonias one 
of the most interesting and bucct!s.sfnl that have ofer betui held, 
we cannot help obsm’viug IbuL tht) Huppos^ed power of tho French 
nation for organization and cLissilication ha.s failed signally iu this 
instance; for tho exhibits are so scattered, so imjierfectly attended, 
and HO catalogued that lew people exeept those intimately con¬ 
nected with electrical iiittKors, and having tho advantage of per- 
SLUial iic(juaintnnces amongst the cominissinjiers and c.vhibitorB, 
could hope to get much information from tho J'Jxhibition. No 
doubt somo of the fault lies with the exhibitors thomselvos and 
Avilh tho foreign L'ommi.s&ioners; but tho French (jovernmout is 
to blame, and it skme, for allowing the I’lxhibition to bo so badly 
calnlogued, and, above all, for gninting the concesbioii fop printing 
and soiling the catalogue lo a jiiivuto Hpeculator, who hu.s added 
to it under llie cover of the tithi “ (Jatalogiie general ollieiel ” and 
the beading of the lille-pnt;e, *• Mliiistero des 1 ‘ostos et des Teld- 
grupbes," some mo.-t hliainole.'sS pulls of some of tiio exhibits, one 
iu iMirliculiiv being repenlod beveral times Anub^r dillereiit forms. 
Iiiiagino nn ollicial catalogue, publiNhed uiuh-r tlio authority of a 
Minislrr of State, eontainiiig Huch a blatement as this, a statement 
made iK'ibre the jin’y hfuo even been appointed :—“ L’J'lxpoaitioii 
(1’1'idison est eertninemout la plus iinportnnle, la phi.snombreuse, ct 
la variee do lout lo I'alnis dt5 rimlustrie and again, in iho 
face of llie widespread know ledge of the Iruo history of iucan- 
debceut lighting, tJiis ollicial Miiiisterial catalogue going on to 
Bttv ;—“ bidison est le premier (|ui nit lint usage, et bos brevets c*u 
font foi, d un liliiiiitmt do cliai bon iiicaude.scont ronfinu, avee uue 
rdsi.stuncc siqiLuieuro u dix oliin.^!, dans iiu vide luaintomi par im 
gloho do verre confinu^ duns Icquol on scelle ies cuuducteurs melal- 
Jiquo.s.” 

Another point on which both the sciiuitific nnil the commeixiial 
world liiive g(s)d onu.^ie to blumo iho Fivnrii Govermnent is tho 
delay in apjxonling the members of the jiivv. The Exhibitioa 
lias been iqicn .vince llie early part of Angu.sl, and yet it 
will pioliably be some days be loro the jury are able to lR.‘gin 
tlicir work, nUliougb the J'ixhiliilioii is to close (according to 
the ollif .al no!ice) on November 15. Now in Iho important 
clii.-i-i of cli’ctiic light.s, if tho award of tho jury is to be 
worih any tiling, I In* iiio.'d careful and accurate measurements 
will liavo to be nindo. Take nny one ay.stcm--in order lo 
judge of tlio light, all or consideiing its Hteadinf.s» and photo¬ 
metric value, the re.sistance of the lamp wdien burning, and tho 
ciiiTeut required to woik it, ouglit aLo to bo measured. And in 
ibo case of tho dynamo or magneto machines employed to gene- 
rato the currents for tho lamii-, it is iiccc.ssarv to ineasiiro tlw horae- 
powor absorbed by oacli machine, and also it.-i Ldectromotivo 
force, together Avith tho current wliich it produces, in order 
to test their relative economy. Now all ihe.so mciisuremeuts will 
take limo; the more so ns tlio iiieLhods of inuUing tliem, with tho 
enormous cuvreuls and high electro-motive fiirccs of moat of tho 
lighiing macliiiics, aro by no means thoroughly worked out, and 
have not yet ptvssed into mechanical routine, as have tlio moasuro- 
nieiita of ordinary telegraphic currents. It is to be feared that, 
iressed for time, the jury may content themaolves Avith taking tho 
ight niid dynamo together, and merely measuring in ouch system 
the liorse-pow'er roquiri'd to obt.iin a gdA'cn caudle power—a test 
which will no doubt give vnlu.able information for commercial 
purpo.ses, but wliieli Avill do nothing to help on inven¬ 
tion, as tho more thorough and scientific method might havo 
done. Anolbor difllculiy stares them in the face. In judging the 
threo forms of pmely incandescent lamps shown in this JOxhi- 
bition—Swan’s, Maxim's, Lano Fox'.s, and lidisou's—the length of 
time that the luiniM last is a most important element. Now we 
believe that Rome of Mv, Swan’s lamps have lasted for sovei'al 
months; bo cither tho jury must leave out tho question of th» 
life of the burners, or tiiey mu.Ht induce tho competitors to go to 
the expense of keeping their lamps going until they breolc down, 
perhaps for months alter the closing of the Exifibition, and delay' 
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their award in this clasa until the question which lamp will last 
the JonjftjBt is settled. Thouph this method would bo very eatis- 
hustory to tho public, wo fear that it is far too cosily and cumber- 
aomo to have any chance of boinpf adopted. As af^alnst these 
ghortcominirs, wo must set tho oxcelleut plan of having loctupes 
given at intorvals by ominont eJoctriciana on certain classes of ex- 
liibila, which avo pointeil out to the audionco by tho lecturer, who 
goes round thu Exhibition with them after tho lecture for that 
purpose. 

For tlio Congress in connexion with tho Exhibition, wo certainly 
owe a debt of gratitude to the French Government. The work 
is now practically tiiiishod, althougli the meetings arranged for 
Tuesday were given up as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the Into President Gartield. The most important question before 
the Congress, tliat of settling the inieruationnl standards for el€*.c- 
trical measurement, has been fliaposed of, witli tho result that tho 
British Asaoriation units, or units,” have bi'on adopted; tho 

party desiring to adopt the centimetre gram second, or 
units, of electromotive force and current having given way, whilst 
a usffid concesbion has been madu to tho Gorman party, who sup¬ 
ported the Siemens unit of rosislaneo, by dedining tho length and 
section of u column of mercury whiebat a given temperature w'ill 
have the resistance of one ohm—tJie British Association unit of 
resistance. 

Jn tho Exhibition itself the sight by night is moat wonderful. 
Tho whole area of the main iinll of the J*ahtis do ITndustrie 
being lighted by enormous niimbors of brilliant arc liglUs, the 
entire space is ilooded with dazzling white Hglit, the crowd moving 
thromjfi it Jiardly casting any shadow hinco the rays cn^ss each 
other m ovei^ concoivablo direcLiou. Of course, no meusiiremeiits 
having been taken, it is impossible to form any guess at tho 
economy of tho diH’uivnt s^'hteiuh of arc light ns comj)arn(l one 
with another ; we can only judge of their brilliiuicy and sKwliness, 
As to brilliancy there is bat Jittle to choose between liiu dilferent 
systems; but for steadiness tla^ Siemens, Brush, and Crompton 
pystems are quite the be.'^t, with, perhaps, a sligljt superiority in 
^Lr. Crompton's lamp. In fact, we 1 jelie\e that all that lucclianism 
can do to produce steadiness in the electric arc has Is'cn done, 
though no doubt the machinery employed will he siiuplilied, and 
that the question of getting a perlectly steady arc light is now one 
oiUively for the manufacturors of the caibou-rods. In the upstairs 
galk‘i'i--s are some few arc lights, one of the best being that of the 
sysleruo Collin, which is titUid up with gla.'^s globes, the uprer 
parts of which are built up of prisma, after the manner of a light- 
iiouHu lens. 

In the Belgian section, .Taspar of Jiiege shows a very good arc 
light, which is mounted after the principle lirst used by the S^iomeus, 
the light being hidden from the eye und caused to illuminato a 
whitt^ canvas disc several feet in diaiiicler, which tliua becomes 
tho source of light for tho room. "J'he tjlfect is very agreeable, 
but the arrangement shown u^ipenrs to he, extravagiiiiL in cost, on 
account of th»» groat loss of light. iM, damiii's system mubl be 
chiBsed amongst the arc lights. 11 ia hunp consists of two parallel 
rods of CiU'bou placed hulweeii tho arms of a long horseshoe 
magnet, which repels the voltaic arc, and thus keeps it always at 
the end of the carbons. Tho idea is ingenious, but the perform- 
tiiice of the lamp is fur from good, tho light being one of the 
least steady exhibited. Amongst the bomi-incaudeaciMit lights— 
that is Ut say, lamps in which the light is given partly by 
the voltaic arc and partly by the glow of some body heated 
by the arc—tho Jahlochkolf system quito holibi its own for 
brilliuiiey, although it is surpassed in faleadiness liy the Lampe 
fcJoleil, which consists of two rods of carbon, which press by their 
own weight on a block of hard marble. This system ^ives a very 
soft but bright liglit, and is quito steady. Tlio inventor assorts that 
thu marble block will last about forty Jioiirs, and that thu carbons 
only consume at thu rate of one centimetre pm* hour. The Joel 
light, which ia w'ell known in Eughiiul, is atiuLher semi-incuii- 
desceut light, but it does not contrus-t well willi the other lamps of 
the sauio typo, for, though bleady, it gives hut little light, whilst 
tile Werdermann system, lliough'brilliiiut, is quito as unsteady us 
the worst arc light to be mien in tho Exhibition. Coming now 
to tho . pure incandescent lights, we iltid but little to choose 
between them as far as eilcct goes. We luive not had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the Maxim light, which we have already men¬ 
tioned ; und ^^wall's, iOdison's, ami ijuiie Fox's lumps are almost 
ideuticul as far as tlie light-producing part is eonccriied. JNlr. 
Edison dues not appear to makti his lamps quite so hot, and,there¬ 
fore, HO luminous, as Mr. Swan does; and iNn*. Lane Fox is almost 
as cautious. But, ou thu whole, we must sr.y that the incan¬ 
descent systems are aiuongst tho muBi iatercsting in the I'lx- 
hibition, and we believe that if tho iinancial iiutimgcrs of tho 
LigbUug Compauies are only energetic, and also moderate in their 

E rices, no very long time will elajise hufoiv all liu'ge dwelling- 
ouses and hoUils will he able to use this beautiful iurm of 
lighting. No one, wo think, who could ail'ord to light his 
bouse with caudles or lumps would hesitate to adopt one 
of these systems, if he viere to see the beautiful eil'ect of the 
hundreds of iSwau lumps which are arranged in festoons round 
the walls of the Balle de.«i Oonfeionces, in which the Electrical 
OongresB holds its uleeliJ^g^. "J’hose lamps ore worked by an 
olteruatiDg current Siomeus machiutx which, by its low resistance, 
is almost self-regulating, the lamps being arranged in parallel arc 
in series of about ten in each derived circuit. Mr. Lone Fox’s 
lamps are supplied by a Brush machine, for which a very ingenious 
cuxrent regulator is dxlubited, consisting of a resistance formed 
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of loose plates of carbon, inserted as a ahunt in the ciioait 
of the field magnets; these carbon plates can be pressed together 
by the armature of an electro-magnet, the coils of which form 
part of the line circuit, the result being that if the current through 
tho lamps grows too^stroug, the magnet attracts the armature more 
strongly, thus pressing the carbon plates closer together* This 
lowers their resistance, and causes them to cut out more of the 
current which excites the field-magnets, and so reduce their 
inducing power, and diminish the line current. Mr. Swan 
exhibits some of his lamps worked by the Faure battery; these 
are used to light the exhibit of the English Post Ofiice. l?his is- 
intercBting scientifically, but is of no commercial importanoe at 
])resent, the prices charged for olemeuU of the Faure battery by 
the Socititu de Force et Lumicre, tho owners of the patent, beings 
practically prohibitory. 


AXCir.T^T K(iYPTIAN PEDIC.REES. 

I N a well-known passage Herodotus speaks of the importance 
of pedigrees among the Egyptians of his time. He visited 
Egypt in the very last days of its independence. TJie last dynasty 
of native Pharaohs wa.s about, to expire. Tlio Persians and tho 
Greeks were hovering on the horizon. The old kingdom had 
often h(*en attacked, oUeii preyed upon; now it was to bo slain 
and devoured bodily. In a period of decrepitude old glories are 
fondly remembered. Tho priests of Thebes who boasted to him of 
their ancient descent had goon little else to boast of, and when three 
centuries more had elapsed—a short period compartal with the 
milieuuiums that hud gone before—Lathyrus destroyed the very 
temple itself over their heads. Herodotus is more than usually 
quaint in this anecdote. He prefaces it by a statement as to the 
ju'iosts of iloph(osius--lhat is, of course, Ptali, the god of Mem- 
phis. According to them, he says, three hundred and forty-one 
generations litul elapsed from the time of the first king to 
the time of tho priest of J’tah of that date, an equal Dumber 
both of kings and of priests having held ofiice. lie goes ou 
to uigLie that three hundred generations requiring 10,000 years, 
and forty-one generations 1340 years, this assertion went to 
prove that no god had been horn during all that tiiiu?, but only 
men. He next speaks of tho priests of Thebes, and of what 
they told ilocatiuLis tho chronicler. J’^or Hocatious, apparently, 
Herodotus did not feel any very great reverence. ^‘He talked 
of his own pedigree, and traced Lis lineage to a god, sixteen 
generations biick. ’ 'riiis was not to tho priests of Memphis, 
but to those of Thohes, most probably in the temple of Jvarnac. 
Herodotus also vieiied Thebos, and conversed on tins subject with 
its prio.sta, “ but I did not talk of my own pedigree,’* ho explains, 
'i’he prifsts of “Zc.us," or Amen lia, went a little boyund those of 
Memphis, for they bon.stid of thren hundred and forty-live gene¬ 
rations, consisting each of a J’ironiis, tlio son uf a Firoinis. This 
name, ho goes «)n to explain, answered to tho Greek koT^us 
K uyufh’is —in sluu’t, gcntlcinau. To eaeli a huge wooden colossus 
had been erected in tho temple, Thus, then,” he adds, “they 
showed that all these men who had statues wore of this sort, that 
is to say, men, and something very dill'ererit from gods.” Tiioro 
had been gods ruling in Egypt, but it was long buforo; and the 
Inst of them wjis Horns, the son of Osiris, whom tho Greeks called 
Apollo, 

it is curious to observe of Ibis passage that modem research 
erifible.s us to correct or to suiMirsodo it. Assuming that Hecatieua 
and IlorodotuH wertj rcnlly told such tales by the' prie.<its of Ptah 
iiOlcimofiT, iiiul the prie.sts of N00m at Tape, we must charge them 
with vi-rv luiscrupuhuis practice ou the credulity of strangers. But 
tlio repetition and interpretation of the word “Piromis” lietraya 
I the fact that their dragoman wn.s eitluir himself as ignorant and as 
cQiiddeut as the majority uf dragomans are to this day, or else that 
ho very much and purposely exaggerated thu statements of the 
priests. “ B.0U10,” or a word very like it, meant in the “ Gypt ” 
language “ man ”; Pe Home ’* is “ i/m man,” as contradis- 
liugiiishcd Jiom “ Pe Neter,” the God.” If he lied about Piromis 
he may not have scrupled to lie also about the three hundred and 
forty-five generations. The fact remains that the priests of Thebes 
kept tueir genealogies, and, had wo nothing elsu to go upon but 
this nnecdoto of Herodotus, it would be suillcient evidence as to 
the point. We have fortunately much moro definite and de¬ 
tailed inforinalion, and that, too,* about a peiiod several centuries 
before the visit of 1 lorodotus. Under Psamthik I., whom the Greeks 
called JVatiiuiotichuB, a certain lia-uali-het, surnamed the beloved 
of I'tali,’’ or I*lah~mif was priest of Ptah at Memphis. Mr. Lieb- 
lein, a learned Norwegian, nas been at the pains of tracing bis de¬ 
scent from a priest whose name he mves os A-aa; but it may 
be perhaps better transliterated Ya. Mr. Lleblein founds impor** 
tant chronological arguments upon this and similar pedigrees: but 
we are not now concerned with them. Ya was priest of Ptak 
in tho reign of llameses IX., and sixteen generations later his 
descendant, Ba-uah-het, occupied the same dignified position. It 
is deal' that if the priesthood was not exactly hereditary, it yet 
had a tendency to remain iu a single family, and so far Herodotus 
is right, although Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and others have 
been mistaken iu speaking of a priestly or any other caste. 
There were no castes in the Indian sense in ancient Egypt at any 
period. The sixteeu ^nerations of the family of PtoSi-mi at the 
computation of Herodotus would i^uire nearly five ceutorieB, a 
short time, indeed, in Egyptian history, but whidi takes the 
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family hack almost to tho beginninff of the then aubsisting order 
of thinga. Ramesea I., the grandfather of Hamesea II., had 
eatabliahed a new monarchy, and from him to Psamthik there ie 
no break in the continuity of the history. Fite hundred years 
would take ue back in the England of to-day ns far as the eud of 
the^gn of Richard 11. Few grand functionaries of State hold 
now the offices their ancestors held then, Mr. Lieblein hns made 
another pedigpee which comprises no fewer than twnuty-two 
generations of royal architects, extending from the nccebsion of 
the twenty-SGCona dynasty to the year n.o. $00, 

An interesting example of the importance of pedigrees to tho 
historian is atforded in the paper by M. Maspero, read at the recent 
Oriental Congrera. It relates to the wonderful discovery luade by 
Herr Brugsch in the Theban mountuin. Wo described a few 
weeks ago the main fentiiros of tliis discovery, and need liore only 
advert to tho family relationships detailed by M. Mnspj'ro. They 
are those of the priests of Thebes, at a time not coiniwiratively so 
very remote from that of thtj visit of Herodotus. ShisLiak, n 
thousand years or so b.o., overthrow a dynasty of “ priest Idugs ” 
who had reigned for a few genoraliuiis in the Thebaid. To tlii.s 
djrnasty is attributed tho a.sMeml)lage of the mummies of its regal 
ancestoi-s in the hiding-place now at length opened; and the 
records so preserved unable Al. Alnspero to form a table of six 
generations, from Her -11 or, tlie prie.st who brat ascended tho throne 
as king, to Pi-notom HI. The body of Ib-imteui bus not been 
found, though it i.s probably owing to bis pious care tliat this 
royal sepulchre was prepared. He may have died in exile, or 
perished obscurely amid the troubles which befol bis kingdom. 

If wo go back a littlo further in l^gyptian history to tho time of 
tho twcdflh dynasty, tlio family of Auicuemhat and Oairtaaen, 
tho so-called middle period, wo find goiinalogie.s very carefully 
kept. Tho twelfth dynasty was flucccedcd by a period of 
utter anarchy and the domination of Die Hyksos. It was 
jiroccded by a similar period and I'jo doiuiujitiou of unothor foreign 
race. It is a period of great interest; for, though wo cannot date 
it or give it a plucn in hi.story with respect to contemporary events 
elsewhero, its relative position in tho long Mgyptian piiceeN.sion is 
fully luscertninod. Moreover it was, almost wirJiout doubt, under 
the first king of this family that tlio oldc.st building not a tomb 
of which niiy frugiucnta Jiavo como down to us, ilio temple of I 
Heliopolis, or On, was built. It was during the Bubsef|uiinl doini- j 
nation of the llyksij.^ that .loseph came to On, and, according to | 
J)r. Jirugsch, onjojod the favour of King Xoob, 'I’ko settle<l limeh | 
of the twelfth dynasty allbrd more lluin one e\ami»le of a <le- i 
tailcxl genealogy; but tho iiio.sl curious i.s perhaps that in tho | 
celebrated groUoes of Iknii llas.siu. Jlore are no fewer than ' 
thirty-feix e-xcavatod tombs iu the face of a single dill'. The lirsl 
to the northward is a niero square opening—the grave, per¬ 
haps, of the patriaroli of the race. ills name is uiiknowu; 
but his successor, Amcny, made tho Becond lomb—ono of 
the most beuuliiul and .«!itisfactoiy jiioces of Av<»ik of the kind 
that tho world holds. I'’ifteen humln>d or move- y‘^ars hiter 
the Greeks dlscoveii’d independently iho merii.s of tho .stylo 
which Araony liad used, and the culumns of Itoiii Hassun 
have Homotimes, by a French perviirsion of iiomeiichilnre, been 
called proto-Doric, ihuugli, to u.-e another iiillated French jdirjiso, 
Amcny looks down thnmgli Iwoiity centuries upon I'hidias. 
Ameny W'us Governor of Sah, and dwell atShoofoo-Alenat, a place 
which has been usually identilied W'ith Aliuich, but- w’hieh more 
pixibably answers to tin? extoiisive mounds of Ashmeut, a village 
not notiwid in ordinary boolvs or inapa, and much luarer lluni 
Hassan. From Ameny as an anci.slor Avas dii.^cendud a long lino 
of royal architects, Govprnor.s of yah. Some eight or nine of llie 
six-and-thiity toinhs still preserve their inscriptions, and in each 
Ciiso the family pedigree i.-j traced to Ikkt, ihe daughter and lanres.s 
of Ameny. A somewhat similar jiedigre*', but nut so circtim.slnn- 
tially stated, may be fimud in a series of tombs at I'dkub, the 
ancient Nekhcb, the City of the Sacri'd Si»w. 

The doBCeiit of tho family of the iiomarchs of Asliinent from 
the lady Bakt betrays a resemblance, one of many which imiy bo 
delected, between tho u.sagc.s of this middle poriod and tliose of th»‘ 
infinitely mure rinnote and undateablo iiionarchy of tho pyraniid- 
bnilders. Almo.st every tiling, except tins unchangeable country ami 
its great river, had changed—le-ligiDii, hinguago, laws, pcrlinp.s 
oven race — and there i.'S, as might bo expected, a difl'or- 
onco as great between tho bJgypi of Slioofoo and that of Aiiien- 
ombat as between the Romo of Augustus and that of Rienzi. 
But the remoteness of both tho twtdlth dynasty and this fourth 
from our own lime is illustrated by the importance given undor 
each to female snccessioii. Under the pyramid-builders Ibero are 
several exaifiplos, some of them of such a nature as to make AI. 
de lloug6 iuquiro if the succession of tho throne did not go solely 
by women. It would bo very interesting if the question tlius sug¬ 
gested could be distinctly auswerod, U'e are so far almost in liio 
dark. Remains of a funereal character in plenty have come down 
to us, and wtA have long pisiligrees of private persona; but few data 
have 3’'et been discovered which reveal the laws Avhich regulated the 
descent of the crown. There were two kings in the sixth dynasty 
whose falliei' is known to have been king before them. Until thou 
the fathers of no kings are named on the monuments; and it would 
not be safe to argue from the eud of the sixth dynasty as to the 
usages of the third or the fourth. In Alanetho, however, there is 
a curious point, hitheiio, we believe, unnoticed. He says of the 
first dviiasty, that Athothes, the second king, was son of Alenes, 
tlus £rst, that Kenkenes: was son of Athothes, and so on I 
4 own to the end of the dynasty. There ore, so far, no 


means of checking the accuracy of this assertion. But it 
may be observed, on an attentive ezamination of the frag¬ 
ments of Manetho wliich survive, that he does not say that 
any king of the second dynasty was the son of his prede¬ 
cessor ; and that Jie does say of Binothris, the third king of 
this second dynasty, that in his time it was settled by law that 
women might wield the royal power. This may be a mure coin¬ 
cidence, but it may also throw so mo light on the question of 
female sueceBsion as put by At. de Rouge, and be further, ns the 
most ancient example of the kind in tho world, worthy of the 
nrttnntiou of tho disciples of tho lamented .Tohn Alclicunan. 
It is, in fact, remarkable in how many cases, down to very late 
limea, a person places his Taother'.s name on n monument to 
the exclusion of his father's. Possibly in the early period 
daughters and mothers CMijoyed rights iu this reapoct very ditforent 
from ihoHO which prnvail among us. Seneferoo was not Ruccnoded 
by a son. Shoofoo wiis nut fatht^r to Chnfra. But thero is reason 
to suppose that Alcrtitefs was wife to both Seneferoo, the lost king 
of the third dynasty, anil to Slioofoo, his sucees.sor, the builder of 
tho great pyrnnid. fcihe survived her two husbands. Is it 
po.ssible that from her either or both of them derivivi a claim to 
the throne r* And when, after Shoofoos Jniig reign, Chai'ra suc¬ 
ceeded him, was it because he wa.s rcdaled to her -because, 
lerhaps, lie had married her dauglitor ? It is more than 
ikely, yet the probability does not amount to ]iroof, and 
we only know lliut on her tomb win} records her friendship 
fur this king »\so. Snc-h are ihe ninterials for a romance of 
the dawn of history. Tlio naino of hieneferoo reminds us of 
the fact that even iln ii a “ royal descent ” was raattorof prido,.^USt 
as in tho days of Sir JlerniinrBurke and Air. .loseph Udlitor. Seno- 
foroochaf uccoiiiits for Jiis long name, and records his illustrious 
ancestry, in an epitaph wliicii may be thus paraphrased or 
Liiinslated : —'I’he Royal Architect, chief of tln3 house of Apis, 
privy romicillor, decorated with the collar, Konefcroochaf, tho 
son of Neferniat, llio son of lliu iiin.strioiis in’incess Nol'crtkaoo, 
daughter of ISemderoo, Jviiig of ITppj-r and Bower J'lgypt. Titles, 
<lccor}ition.s, royal descents, .sinecure otiices, nil seem to havo 
cvi.sted in full blow at 11 pi'viod which some hislorians do not 
Jie.sitsle t«i jjlace con'^iderably before the Creation of the world 
uccui'ding to the common reckoiiiiig. 


IMlMniVlAll-NTS OX {^COTT. 

rr^IIF w’orld Ins to lament over a great 1 o.=;B in literature, and to 
-I- rejoice o\cv a iTent gain. Si.v months of Alins Braddoii's in- 
viihiabl <5 life havo pnssed without her writing a novel; and aa 
addition to the intellectual wealtli of England which under ordi¬ 
nary circumslanees might have been lookwl upon os absolutely 
certain, is not fovtheoiniiig. This is very sad. It is must painful 
to rolleet that tlio htock of Braddon novels mn.st of necessity^ bo 
loss by olio tiiiin it might baAc bce-n; but happily thoro is much 
to alleviiite tho .•^liock AvMiicli ina}^ bo ciusod by this painful now.s. 
Alibs Braddon has not been idle—far from it. If hLi! 1 ms allowed 
bix months t- go by Aviihont adding to ihoso original works of 
geniu.-^, of wliich, Jmppily, there is already Huch a very hirire 
nnmher, it is bc<*»iuse slio lias been busy improving tlie books of 
oijti Walter Scolt fir the million. A consifh*rabli} portion of this 
writers novel.s are, it seems, unfit for }jnblieation—that is, for 
]mbli(.*ation in penny numbers intended for llio working cl.a.A«as—so 
Albs Bi'iiddoii hii.s .set to Avork to remove wimi is objectionable. 
For .some time jja-^t advL*rti.'’eniiMits have appeared re.<ipccting‘ this 
issue of tho Warfrln/ Aorris ; but Aliss Braddon Avould apparently 
haAe liei-n well content to pur.siio lier AA’ork in silence, and would 
not have, appeared in jnihlic to explain her olijcct iu mutilating 
Scott s b loks, had it not been for the rude and urigentleuinnliko 
observations of a Avriter in the Poll Mall (iazvtto. Tins pedantic 
and uuinauiicrly ]>er,si)ij spoke eontemptuoiisly of “ Scott in Beiiny- 
worlha,” and, after Baying .some uiiple.nant Uiing.s, implied that tho 
jaiblicalion aviis a catchpenny enterjirise, Avhich in 0110 setiao it cer¬ 
tainly ia. This aroused AIi.ss IJraddiin*3 wrath, and Bho turned 
iie-reely on her critic, and viiulicaied herself in a letter wdiic-h is 
likely to afford delectation to many. As avus to bo expected in, 
the production of a great Avriter, the concluahm was the mont 
striking jiart of it. Defe-nding horsclf indignantly against the 
cliargrt ot seeking to mako money by pleabuiitly arranging Scott, 
Ali.s.s Brndilon said;— ** In conchisioii, 1 can only say that, ho far 
from the production of tlio.se littlo books being a catchpenny 
enterprise, It is a Avork w hich never will and never can remune- 
ralo mo tor the labour 1 have given to it. 1 havo devoted just six 
months of my life to tho preparjition of these thirteen stories— 
exactly the lime it took mo to Avrite my novel riicn; and if my 
critic had any familiarity with Iho book trade ho would undor- 
staud the loas involved in thi.s fact." Noav thiais a very touching 
and vory beautiful passage, and po-s-Bibly it will survivo cvorylhing 
else that Miss Braddon has written. Let it be obsurvod, in the first 
place, how, with tho modesty becoming a woman, but at Iho same 
time with a recogJ.itiou of the merit of her own works Avhicii 
is permissible to a great vrriter, she suggtjsls without dofiuitoly 
stating the iinmonsi* pecuniary A'aluo of ono of her books. The 
ignorant and supercilious critic-does not know, she implie.<i, what 
it is for six months to pass without Mi.sa liraddoii writing a 
novel or what .she foreg-oes and the trUde sutfers Avhen, at the 
end of half a year, no masterpiece is ready. I’ossibly A'lilgar 
curiosity may cause a few inquuutive people to regret that Miaa 
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Braddon should not have boon more definite, and should not have 
given Botuo idea of how much she and the trade have lost by her 
abandoning the pen for the scissors; but the regret, though natural, 
would h& a mistaken one. She has rightly abstained from conde- 
ecendiug to particulars, and, with the skill of an accomplished 
author, lias left something to the imagination. Those who are not 
eufiiciently imaginative, and who love positive information, must 
find out a friend who possesses familiarity with the book trade,** 
and ask what happens when Miss Brnddou has not a novel ripe at 
the end of the usual period, and what is the enormous loss ** in- 
Tolved in this fact.” 

The end of the letter in which this heavy sacrifice is so feol- 
inglv refeiTcd to is, as we have said, the moat remarkable part of 
it j out the other portions are well worth attention, and are only 
inferior in interest to tlio sentence we have quoted. Miss Braddon 
begins by explaining what it was that first iuspirtid her with the 
idea of abridging 8cotl. This was due, it seems, to no lus.s a 
person than the Archbishop of Oanterbury, who, in a speech which 
was published, doprocaU'd tbn quality of the literature of anuise- 
niont nruvidod for the people. Wliat poRsihle connexion there 
could bo boLwoon the very just observations of Dr. Taitandllw 
abridgnieut of Scott by Miss Braddon is not nt first sight easy to 
see; but, so far as we can understand, the process of reasoning 
which she wont through was as follows: -The people have had 
literature provided for them; they ought to have good litera¬ 
ture; Scott’s are good, nut they might be cleverly 

abridged, so penny nunibors; for 

“'"Pe- 

!^'>{t>irdly omting any 6hn<lmv pwposed to 

jSiif , ovpfr co4eivnbl« dirontion. Of ''‘"’'v, 


W fom «>"t1y naiwored:- 

S’si?!TfYC‘n;rnl™ady7«t,u;ffi^^ 

hitfh ouiiiion which my father bus ot them w'ould induce me 


order to please bim is hardly the way to create a heathy tute. 
It is, however, a waste of time to aigue the questloa seriooiuy. 

How Miss Braddon has executed the abridgmente which she 
undertook de cosur Uger^ and with so profound a belief in her 
own competent for the work, bow the novels hsye faxed 
which she has re-edited at the rate of about one in a forb* 
night, we shall not attempt now to consider, though we pro¬ 
pose to treat the subject at a future time. We view the 
task with considerable apprehension, and, indeed, Miss Brsddon's 
proceeding is altogether calculated to stiike d^may. Our 
estimate of her powers might not quite accord with her own; 
but we fieely admit that she is as well able to re-edit n 
classic as an ordinary manager or actor. Now managers or 
actors have always thouglit themselves both entitled and qualified 
to alter and arrange ” Shakspeare os seemed good to them, and few* 
things are more painful in the literary history of this country than the 
tolerance with which the treatment of the great master has been 
received by the public and the critics. Is the bad example of the 
stage to bo followed in literature!* Are the works of our 
foremost writers to be mauled and spoilt in order to adapt them 
to a supposed popular taste, of which the only ascertainalsle feature 
is its intense vulgarity P Wo hope not; but it is impossible not to 
see that Miss Braddon's example may have its elTect, and that 
where she has so boldly rushed in many may bo found to follow. 
JMo-st sincerely, then, do we trust that she will desist from self- 
sacrifice. Why should she inflict great pecuniary loss on herself 
and derange the book trade by unwonted silence P Under ordinary 
cireuinstancos we should not, we confess, pray for a continuance 
of lier masterpieces; but, as things are, we devoutly Jiope that she 
may soon return to constructive work. Satisfied with having in eix 
months rendered thirteen ofjjm Waverley Xovek lit for the work- 


high opinion which my .. -.- -— . 

#t onco to accept your oiler.'’ I.i liko munuer tho author 
of Viicn hoe a very high opinion ol the works "? 

Braddon, and coneidora that gifted lady emmentiy qualified to 
re-edit Scott, flow Scott was to he re-edited vye are carolully 
informed. After reading tlio passugo in the Archbishop » speech, 
it immediately occurred to Mis.s Braddon “that the Mamley 
Xoveh-^fov half a century the delight of the educated cla.‘‘se3y- 
might be so condensed and simplified as to give equal pleusuro to 
that vast multitude of readers who have neither enough Imsnrn 
nor enough culture to enjoy tho works of a noychbt who dearly 
loved to expatiate into tha domain of tho unliquanati and the 
word-painter, and whose style in all its scholariy exuberance is 
assuredly far above tho heads of the million. AV e fear that Miss 
Braddon*8 stylo, in its exuberance, wliother scholarly or not, will 
lail to be appreciated by most people. W by u writer of historical 
novels should not make use of his antiquarian knowledge, or, to 
use Miss Braddon’s phrase, should not “expiiliato y**' 

domain of the antiquarian,” it i.s passing hard to see. 
out aniuiuarian knowledge an historical novel cannot be pio- 
perly written; and Miss Braddon might as well talk of the 
astronomer “ expatiating into the domain” of the mathematician. 
What tho domain of the word-painter may be. as apart Irom that 
of tho novelist, and how far the latter trespasses when he enters 
the former's territory, are questions concerning which we must 
admit the most hurailiating ignorance. We presume, however, that 
what Miss Braddon means' is that Scott’s descriptions might bo 
cut out or sUorlenud, and that those portions of his Yomauces 
which show antiquarian knowledge might also bo struck out U) 
fit his works for “ tlio luillion.*’ How the B «wc/7<7/ ^ovcl8 would 
siiirer if the descriptions wore omitted, it is not,necessary to 
point out: but perhaps they aro fiomutimos skipped by very idle 
readers. With regard to the antiquarian povlioiis of Scott s books 
her proposition seems truly wonderful. No leaturo, pevliaps, in 
his works commands greater admiration than the marvellous skill 
with which ho mado'iwe of liis wide antiquanaii knowledge, and I 
to shorten Ids works by suppressing those parts would be like im¬ 
proving Marryat bv leaving out every passage which shows a 
LowWge oC scnmivusUip. Miw Itrnddon a 

that those who'make tlu-ir first acquaintance with Scott m wliat 
she calls “this simplified form” will afterwards learn to im- 
preciate him “in all his amplitude of thought and detail. A\ e 
sliould think certainly that, if uui thing could give a distaste 
for fScott’s works, it would bo tlio desiccated Scott which she 
desires to oiler. It is only fair to her to say, however, 
that slio puts forward u reason for her singular view. Many 
and many a time,” she says, “ has she hoard readers, m»l 
without education, avow that they hod tried to i*cad bcolt, 
and could not. His opening di'sriiptions were so long,; Jus 
dialogue was so Scotch. Like Hr. Johnson, the general reader 
wants to tear tho heart out of a book.” AVe fear that m this 
it is not tho general reader, but the editor who wonts to tear 
.the heart out of a book. AMiat Miss Bi-addoii says about her 
friends* views is doubtUss quite coripct. Probably,^ like most of 
us, she knows a number of people who, though not without educa¬ 
tion, are extrenioly .silly^ If she takes the trouble to inquire, she 
will probably find out that amongst her acquaintance there are 
trot a lew who find Shakspeare and Pope, and even Byron, loo 
much for them. Would this constitute a valid reason for mani- 
pularing these writers, so as to reduce them to tho level of the 
meanest capacity!* What kindof literary food the working-man may 
desire we do not pretend to know, but ussuredly be^ is not so poor 
in these days as b) be unable to buy any book which costa mors 
than a penny, ond wo venture to siiy that mauling great works in 


writer and leavo Scott in peace. 


mounted INFANTliV. 


T UEUE is something very terrible in tlio rogularity with 
which one military question relieves another. Abolition of 
purchase, short sorvieo, army reserve, linked battalions, brigade 
(Ujpots, oxchanges, mobilization, and autumn maiiucuvres have all 
XU turn appeared and boon disposed of for bettor or wome. But 
the cry is, still thev come; for, wliilo we have immediately bofwo 
us Jllr. Childers’s'gmiid reorganization scheme, behind us, like 
lilack Caro, is seated the mounted infantry man. It is certainly^ 
Bug'’'eativc, and possibly appropriate, that tho commencement ol 
tho*8illy season should have bt*en selected for the introduction of 
this nondescript warrior. Not that this is^ his first appe^ance ^ 
on the contrary, he has already slarlod up in a casual and fitful 
manner on more than one occasion, hut has always been dismissed 
and pigeonholed owing to tho pressure of weightior military 
matters. His resuscitation has lately taken place in a long letter 
to tho Timea of tho Sth inst., headed “ Mounted Infantry.’ Thero 
wore doubtless many who poniaad the above heading with a feeling 
approaching to relief at finding that we bad any infantry to mount; 
but their delight must have been quickly dispelled by another 
letter immediately following, signed by a “ Eield-( llficor of over 
thirty years’ Btiinding,” which itilormed us that, in fact, we had 
none. The writer of ilio first letter, Mr. Edward^ Maxwell 

ttraut, does not, however, urgo that we should in reality 
mount liny of our infantry, which, considering their limited 
numbi'rs, is perhaps fortunate. Ho fiios at higher game, and his 
b tter, when summed up, is nothing inoro nor loss than a proposal 
that we, should disestablish a portion of our field artilloiy, and 
turn th(' greater part of our cavalry into mounted infiintry. 
Mr. Grant opens his letter by staling that— 
llHviiig aoeii tlirec wars fought out by regular troops, I may cMwistontty 
i-liiiiii :i pnu-.tictil iicquiiintnn<*« with the KuhjocL. As I have «grv^ with 
ciivulrv loginiontH, 1 iiiii not open to the oliargo of want of practi^ cx> 
with tliis branch of tho service or of being prejudiced agnmst it. 

'i Ik, uicKH lieriiti set forth may pohsildy ap|)eiir rather sweeping to some 
runsLTv.iUvo minds, but tiioy are b.-isud upon years of actual experience m 
wjii fsn', wlicrciu I hud special facilities fur making iiuportml observatloiia 
umi cotirlusious. 

It would possibly have strengtliened Mr. Grant’s case had he 
informed us what the particular wars were which he Imd seen 
fought out, and in what capacity ho attended them. AVaa he 
a soldier, an oflicer, a special correspondent, or an attach^ ? 
N«‘vertheleas ho certainly manages, os we shall see, to deal one or 
twt> awkward thrusts at the cavalry and artillery of the present 
duv and his letter contains matter for senems reflection. Ho 
comiueuces by condemning both lance and sabre, the former as 
being “ utterly obsolete,” tho latter us being “ of so little prac¬ 
tical use that there are many close and careful students of modem 
warfare who strongly advocate its banishment from future 
nrniamonU.” Tho utter uselessness of both m presence of the 
modern breechloading rifle is pointed out, and the following four 
propositions are kid down for consideration 
I Shall we preserve the existing proportious between the dlflhrent arms 
of the service, moditying thoee corns which may require m 

drill uud aimamott^ and then odd a now grand division of mounted 

*"!r8Uall wo malntalu the existing cavalry and artillery nroportim and 
teach uart of the infantry to ride and fight on borsebook if requM f 
Q. Bhall we matatain the infantry and cavalry ac they stand to^yr 
and teach and arm the cavalry so tliat thgy shaU be competent to diaohaiga 
the duties oi mouutcd infantry ? 
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4. 8b^ Wf iiMk» • gmiaral ndbtHbaHflii of the proportion between the 
fna» <v uo iervlcee, nnd diminish the corps which the improved weapons 
tove lobhsd of a pomoQ of their nsefiiluefis, and Incresse projwrtlonatel}' 
the corps whfcdi have proved the most effeotual in modern oondltious of 
woiiluef 

Of the Above eltemativM, No. r Is dismissed ott tho f^ound that 
the pieient eavalry omnization is inadequate to the requirements 
of the preeent day, ana also because no country could furnish the 
laiyifelylncreRsed number of horses that would 00 required to create 
a fonse of mounted infantry. No. 2 is also put out of court, on 
aoeount of the difficulty attendant on the selection of properly 
qualified men from among the infantry. A much more valid 
mund of objection, which does not appear to have occurred to 
Mr. Grant, would be found in the fact that in those days of short 
service tho infantry have barely time to become proticicnt in the 
numerous sulnects which now form part of tho infantry soldier’s 
training, nor nave we any men to spare from our prosciit nttonu- 
ated establishments. The third proposition, according to Mr. 
Grant, furnishes the key to the solution of tlio whole queslioo. 
He lays stress on tho fact that the lance and sabre arc hoili obso¬ 
lete, and, as evidence on this head, points to the last Itusso-Tiirkiah 
war, in which he says that neither was used more than once or 
twice. Accordingly he suggests a careful examinution of the 
weapons used by the cavalry of the present dny, and, as a natural 
result, the substitution of the rifle for cold 8tc><ol. IIo also points 
out that, if we turn our cavalry into mounted infantry, wo shall 
start with the advantage that all the men are already trained to 
ride. Having arrived nt this point, Mr. Grant proceeds to give 
the various duties of cavalry on service under numerous headings, 
which arrangement wo think wo can simplify, f^ume years ago 
a German writer on tactics, Von Clausowitz, summed up the value 
of cavalry in modern war in the following terse sentence—“ useless 
on the battle-field, but invaluable oil* it.” Mr. Grant takes much 
the same view, and maintains that against the other two arms 
modem cavalry are simply powerless. The statement is somewhat 
sweeping, but still there are certain grounds for mulling it. The 
wars of 1866, 1870, and 1877 are remarkable for not having pro¬ 
duced a single decisive blow struck by the arm during a buttle, 
nor a single efiectual pursuit of a beaten army after a victory. 
On the other hand, it might bo urged that tliese wars were also 
remarkable for not having produced a single cavalry leader of 
repute, and that it is a well-known and admitted fact that no arm 
of tho service is so dependent for success on the prosenco of a good 
loader. To this Mr. Omni would probably reply that tho occasion 
never fails to produce the man, and that, as the occasion has gone 
for ever, wo shall never again see a cavalry leader of tho old school 
like Seydlitz or IMurat. Let us pass on to the second Benteuce of 
Von Olausewitz's opinion—namely, that cavalry are invaluable oil' 
the battle-field. To this Mr. Grant fully assents, and shows that 
the numerous duties of foraging, scouting, reconnoitring, screening, 
pursuing, covering retreats, protecting convoys, and making raids, 
could be far more efficiently performed by men armed with 
litlos—in fact, mounted infantry. This condudes Mr. Grant's case 
against the cavalry, and he has certainly given us matter fur ro- 
fieotion. Hitherto tho establishment of mounted infantry has 
been advocated by numerous writers os auxiliary and supple¬ 
mentary to cavalry proper, to* be used merely as a means of rapidly 
conveying men armed with ritles to somo vital ur important puint, 
there to become infantry, and fight as such. But Mr. Grant 
would have no compromise of this kind. To quote his own 
words:— 

Tho natural conclusion of tho preceding discussion is manifest; the 
Hiiccdiest, clieiii»est, and best plan for piMviiUng tho lununttKl infantry of 
the future will bo tu change tho armament and drill of tho existing 
cflvairj* rcglmrntB iuto a homogeneous monntud force, which will uoinhino 
oil tho useful features nf the obi cavalry organization with the new duties 
of tho forc<> universally admitted to .be a neocssity fur the onilies of the 
present and future. 

' Let us now pass on to the artillery. The Authority we have 
already quoted, Von Olaiisewitz, described this arm os worse 
than useless off the battle-field, but invaluable on it.” ^Mr. Grant 
here differs, and condemns the arm all round 

The military aUachet and war correspondents who watched the opera¬ 
tions In the Turkish Empire during the late war are almost uiianimou'« in 
their opinion tlmt a very largo majority of the shots fired by the artillery 
on both sides wero of no use whstuvor; in fact, with the singlo cxi:ci>tiun 
of the capture of Tdisli, on the Sulla rood, tho Russians might just as well 
have loft their artillery at homo. . . . Tho bomhnrdincnt of I’lcvna by 
five hundred Russian and nearly one hundred Roumanian gnus mndo no 
imnrossion on the Turks. Tho Turks had Krupp guns, and, although 
RuMira and Turkish ammunition was not of the best quality, this defect 
wu larirely made up by their knowing every range to a foot. Making all 
allowanoes for inferitir guns and ammunition, tho late war in Turkey 
■bowed condusivolv tluit breech-loading rifles have necessitated very great 
Impibvtments in artillery, if that, branch of the servioe is to inainuin ita 
present standing. 

This ii A hoary bill of indictment ^inst tbe arm. Its useless- 
nesH, and worse, off the battle-field is notorious and apparent. It 
is bulky, eumbersomo, and complicated. It consumes immense 
soppUes, oxupies great space on the line of march, and requires a 
coStaut escort fri>m one of the other arms. These defects bare 
as ret been condoned on account of the great services which it 
has hitherto been supposed to render on the battle-field. Mr. 
Grant, howerar, openlv and boldly attacks this theoj^, imd de¬ 
nounces efficacy of tbe arm in action. He weakens bis case 
by quoting instaacea in illustration in which he himself admits 
£at thi tnaUrkl employad was faultjr. Perhaps we can stieni^en 
U. Awrd i" g to the wallrknown writer on tactios, the late Major 


Home, ILE., the percentage of Prussian losses at the battle of 
Gravelotte woa thus divided among the three onusBy infitntiy 
fixe, 94 per cent.; by artillery fire, 5 per cent,; by sword, bm, 
and bayonet, i per cent.; and these figures ore fairly repremto- 
tire for the whole war. Five per cent, of tbe total casualties is 
surely a very small proportion for so costly an arm os the ortilleiy. 
Nor 18 there much probability that this proportion will increase, 
inasroiich as the newly-estab'lislied field-firing at long ranges by 
the infantry will cause' the artillery to remain further off than ever. 
Artillery officers would doubtless reply that the function of the 
arm is rather to batter down and destroy walls, houses, intrench* 
ments, and material obstocl^^^Hnn to kill men—in fact, it prepares 
the way for tho infantry ^r. Grant denies that it does 

this, and wo should liko to opinions on tbe other side. 

In conclusion we will quote ik o/ant’s combined attack on the 
cnviilry and artillery, which coml^ ids itself to economists at any 
rate■ 

In fact, the assertion was made more than once during that (1877) cam¬ 
paign, that, unless there was a great increase of efliciency in both artillery 
and cavulrv; if two armies were placed face to face with equally good 
positiuns and commanders, and all the artillery, with three-fourths of tho 
cavalry, were withdrawn from one army, and their places (Uled up with all 
the infiintry that could l>e organized and maintained with llio money ex¬ 
pended on the abstracted corps, tho latter army would aniiihilats tlie one 
tnaintmiiiug the existing prupurUuns between the various branches of the 
service. 

As we have already stated, these views are bold, not to say start¬ 
ling ; but we can only ubsuvve that ns yet no foreign Power Booms 
likely to adopt them; and as they are more interestud in the 
matter than ourselves, we would prefer to postpone on;;^ actii^q for 
the proieut. • 


TACTICS OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIONISTS. 


T HE! rapid reduction of the United States Debt is making the 
rrotectlouists of that country uneasy about the permanence 
of the system to which they are attached. In the last financial year, 
which ended on the 30th oV J uno, the surplus available for the re¬ 
demption of debt Bumewiiat exceeded 30 milUona sterling, and in tho 
current year tho surplus will be still larger. The refunding opera¬ 
tion HO successfully carried out by Mr. VVindom has just i’;>dnced 
the charge of tho debt by somewhat more than 3 millions 
sterling, and the surplus of 20 millions which was yielded last 
year will also set free intori^t exceeding three-quarters of n million 
sterling. Itonglily spunking, therefore, there will be, in conso- 

S ice of the reduction both of tho principal and interest of the 
oiTected in the past year, an addition to tbe present year's 
surplus of about 4 millions sterling. Assuming that the expundi- 
turo and revenue will be about the same this year as last, 
there will thus be about 24 millions sterling available for 
redemption of debt in the current financial year. TV’ero this sum 
to be applied to the purpose annually, the whole debt of tho 
United iStates would be extinguished in a little over thirteen 
years. According to tho lost monlhljr statement of the debt 
by the United Slates Treasury, tbe portion of it bearing interest, 
with which alone we have here to do, did not quite amount to 
321 millions sterling. Of course a surplus of 24 millions a year 
would extinguish the debt much more rapidly; for each year’s 
pm’chases for tbe Sinking Fund would increase tbe sum available 
fur future purchases by the amount of tbe interest set froe by 
that y^r's purchases. In other words, the surplus available for 
redemption of debt would be increased by every act of redemption, 
provided that iburo wore no remission of taxation. Besides, it is 
to bu borne in mind that last year’s expenditure iucludes 
about 10 millions sterling for pensions, and these pensions- 
must decreuBo rapidly every year henceforward. It is now a 
considerablo time since the'great Civil War came to an end; 
aud as the policy of tho United .States is now one of non-inter¬ 
vention, peace, and retrenchment, the additions made to tho annual 
peurions lire very small, while the reductions by death must every 
year largely increase. Snppoaing, therefore, that the present 
taxatimi were kept up, the total extinction of the debt might be 
looked for in o very few years. Of course tbe present great pros¬ 
perity cannot be expected to last for ever, and it will naturally be 
followed by depression; but, on tho other hand, in bad years as well 
os good tbe population will grow. By the end of a few years 
the population of the United States will probably be nut for 
short of 60 millions, and the wealth of the country will grow 
still more rapidly. An English-speaking population of nearly 
60 millions in so vast and fertile a territory, energetic, hard¬ 
working, and enterprising, will, as a matter of course, consume 
much more largely than the present population. Therefore, with 
the present taxation the yield will bo enormously greater, and, as 
a consequence, so will the surplus. In other words, tho extinction 
of the debt will iu reality bo more rapid than we have assumed 
it to be. But with tho extinctioa of tho debt the Protectionist 


S Btem will naturally come to an end. No people, however much 
ey may desire to promote native industry, will keep up a great 
taxation for that purpose alone. Unless, therefore, the United 
States depart from their settled policy of non-intervention and 
peace, it i^fficult to avoid the conclusion that with tho extinction 
of tbe debt must come also the fall of the Protectionist systeui. 
The Protectionists see this, and they sio laying their plans to 
prevent such s result. 
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doiinn it is not pnbftlile tliflt tiiXAtloii will 1m jnilntiiiied 
St itf present hiffh rot^ Howerrer tntioisB the Amerieioi tnaj 
Im to oleur off their debt, thej will hotdly ibaiiitite a iurplos 
MSgiiiff from twenty-roar to perbape forty millionB stoiliag a year 
for that purpose alone. It mar be expected, tberofore^ that, now 
that the total oaUnotion of the ^ebt is so clearly in view, they will 
set about remitting: taxation in earnest. Bat if Oongrees hi left to 
itielf, it will be Mkely to select for remission the taxes which 
press moat heavily upon the spiinga of industry; or, at any rate, 
d it distributes its favours among tlie more olamorous and more 
mflasmtial saiitora for them, it will no doubt remit customs as 
well ai excise duties. But to remit cuetoms duties would be 
almost as bad, from the Protectionist point of view, as to extinguisfi 
the debt altogether. As the population and wealth of tho country 
grow, the yield of the taxes, as wo have just pointed out, will 
grow also, and therefore every year there will be a cotisideroble 
amount of taxes to bo repealed. Bosides, as we know from our 
own^ expoiionce, every remission of taxation is followed by such 
an increase of consumption that the Ti'easury is very soon 
recouped for the imoiediato sacrifice it mnices. Supposing, 
then, that Oongress were to decide upon maintaining a surplus 
of, let us say, lo or 12 millions sterling annually, and were at 
once to i^peai an equal amount, in the course of a year or two the 
remaining taxation would become so much more productive that 
it vrould be in tbe power of that body to begin remitting taxes 
again ; and so the result which the Protectionists dread Wimld bo 
nnushed—a little later, it is true, but still moat certainly. They 
are, therefore, laying their plans for maintaining protection, in 
spite of tbe large surpluses which exist. 

Thfe^ilaia favoured by them is to remit only what are called 

Internal itevenue Taxes”—tl.at is to say, taxes levied witliin 
the^ country itself upon the produce and manulhetures of tbe 
United States, and to leave intact the whole system of Customs 
duties. To promote this object they have summoned a great 
meeting, to be held in New York in November, and they are 
making strenuous efforts to obtain popular support for "tbeir 
movement. Tbe movement itself originates in I’ennsylvania, the 
great cool and iron State of tbe Union, which has all along boon 
i^e mainstay of the Protectionists, but it no doubt will obtain 
very general and powerful support throughout New England and 
tho Bastem States generally. Tho older States of tho North 
along tbe Atlantic seaboard are all of them more or less 
manufacturing and trading, and are tiiereforo iu favour of pro¬ 
tection. Nor can it be disputed that the feeling throughout 
tho United States generally is on thdir side. Amei'icaoH are all 
anxious to create a varied industry, so that their country shall ho, 
as tbev say, solf-suiCciug ”—thal is, shall atford markets within 
itself for its afodcnltunil produce, and shall not be dependent fur 
any of the great articles of consumption upon foreign nations. 
Besides, there is a^very general opiniuo that protection increasos 
wages. One of the favourite arguments ot thu Protectionists 
is that they desire to keep their own artisans and workpeople 
from the “starvation wages” of Europe, and thst they have 
succeeded in doing so by maiuiainitig a Protectionist system. 
Many high authorities, themselves Ereu-traders, believe Ibat tbe 
Americana have really done this—-that, as a matter of fact, 
protection does enhance wages. For ourselves, we cannot agree 
with this view of the matter. If, ns wo believe, protection fails 
to protect, and^ in fact, hampers and hinders industry instead of 
promoting it, it must follow that it touds to lower wages; for 
whatever prevents the oceumulatiou of wealth must lessen the 
fund out of which wages are paid, and eonsoquently must tend 
to lower wages themselves. But, however that may bo, tbe 
belief is very general iu tho United States that pMtection does 
tend to raise wages, and therefore the working classes generally 
are in favour of it. It would seem that at any rate the agricul¬ 
tural States of the West and South ought to see that their in¬ 
terest is in preventing tho maiutenauce of protection. Their one 
gmt want at present is the extension of railways. The more 
the West and South are opened up by railways tho more ouickly 
will their soil be brought, into cultivation, and the more largely 
will they he able to send the produce to the markets of Europe. 
But it is clear that protection retards railway construction, since 
it makes iron and steel artificially dear, and thorefore makes more 
costly the building of railways. ] Yet the South and West, 
-although the^ are able, if they unite, to carry whatever measiue 
thev ^ease xn Oongress, do not feel suflieient interest in Free- 
traae to resist the organised union of Protectionists, and it is 
probable therefore that for a while the Protectionlsta will keep 
their ground. Moreover, it is to be homS iu mind that "the 
power of tho railways in tbe United Sti^tes is enormous, and that, 
although it is the interest of the new railway Oomnanies to get 
their rails and their locomotives as cheaplv as possible, it is tbe 
interest of the older' Ooinpanies to provent their newer antagonists 
from fitting themselves out very much mom cheaply than they 
themselves havh been able to do. In the Unitod States it is not 
necessary to obtain the leave of a Legislature to make a railway, j 
and con^uentiy there b no limit to railway competition except 
that whbfi b imposed by the difficulty of obtaining trollie. But 
if new Oompauies could make their lines more cheaply than tho 
old, a temptation would be offered to extend eonipetition; and thus 
the old nulway Companies are proteotionbts, although in a ditterent 
state of things it would bo their interest to obtain iron and steel 
as obeUply as they could. 

Bat even if tlie Protectionists continue for the present to bs os 


mocamral as they hitherto baft hoe% the da 

imainst them. It is dear foom what, we hare add iJbK' 
line tactics of tbs Froteetiohbts, though map 
period when protection must foil for want of an objacH, 
which to spaxia the surplus revsnua vrhlah^t mdses, yet aiiippt 
prevent that period coming vexy soon. , 37 he.wh<>ia.Q(,w.<injSr 
Beyenue taxes collected last year were ^40. iwbuu, 

sterling. Even if, therefore, the 20 millions stsalit^ df sm^lui ^ 
which existed lost year were to be swept away ataatonj^ 
stimulus thereby given to consumption would soon lead, to euQjWr, 
surplus so large as would afford occasion for a further, jambdon of 
taxation, and so on. But, of course, no such sweemng mpdsnon^ 
is thought of. Another point not to be lost sight, of, b 
if tbe Protcctioniats are succesaful in this movemaxtt, t^ey Will 
really onlv malce tho final downfall of their system more iinu^ous 
to theinsolves. If they were noW to allow a gradual reaixctio^ 
of Oustums duties, they would gradually be able to prepare 
tbomsolves for the competithju which awaits them, and probably 
most of tbe greater industiies would find that they were Well 
able to bear the ordeal. But if the Protectionbts prevent this, 
and maintain tbo customs duties nearly as high as they are for 
another period of ten or fifteen years, toe rapid extinction of debt 
will then compel these duties to oe swept away wholesale, and will 
inflict, in consequence, terrible suffering .upon all jMrsons engaged 
in the protected industries. It b tbe great evil of protection tnat 
it diverts capital and labour from the channels into which they 
would naturally flow into other channels in which they maintain 
theinsolves only by virtue of the protection; and therefore, when 
tho pTotoctiou b withdrawn, tho industries perish, capital. b 
wasted, and labour, deprived of tbo otnployment to which it has 
become accustomodf suffers great hardship. Even in the industrioB 
which would naturally flourish iu a country, protection fosters 
negligencQ, routiue, and slovenliness, and thereby makes tho ordeal 
of competition much more sevore than it otherwise would ho. For 
their own Bakes, therefore, it Would be much better for the Pro¬ 
tectionists if they failed in this agitation, and if the Oiuloms 
duties wore gradually reduced and Anally repealed. 


RliCENT RACING. 

O NE of tbe most unpleasant race-meetings hitherto held this 
year wais York August lueeiiiig. There was no fault to be 
found with tbe managCNUunt, plenty of money wasadded to tbe stakes, 
the fields were iiiimerically strong, nud several horses of note took 
part in the races; hut the pleasures of tho meeting were completely 
sjxiiled by tbe almost continuous downpour that made the throe 
days miserable. To be drenched to thu skin, to get wet feet and 
to catch n violent cold, b disagreeable enough \ but what backers 
of horses objected to far more was the complete upset of public 
form, and tlio consequent defeat of favourites, caused by the 
heavy condition of the course. With the exception of two 
virtual certainties on which loCg odds were bid, all the first 
favourites were beaten on the opening day, six favourites out 
of seven were beaten on the second day, and five out of seven 
on the third and last day of the meeting. Notwithstanding the 
heavy state of the course, Gehoitnniss won another race, and 
although she only won by a head, it was generally believed, that 
hov victory was in reality a very easy one. Thebab woii the 
Yorkshire Oaks without diificulty, beating Bal Gal and Lucy 
Glitters. Be the condition of the ground what it may, this 
wonderful mare always seems content with it. The EborHandicap 
was won by a lightly weighted three-year-old Mother 

Hhipton. Uagioscope, who b-also three years old, was giving her 
18 lbs., and the heavy state of the course made thb wmght a for 
mure serious matter than it would have been over hard ground* 
For tho Prince of Wales's Stakes 2 to i was laid upon Butch 
Oven, who had hitherto shown some of the best two-year-old .form 
of the seafon after Gebeimnbs. Thb filly has low aweeping 
action, which is ill suitod for heavy ground, whib Nellie, 
a filly by the Derby winner Hermit, out of the Qakl winner 
llippia, is rather a high goer, and when the ttniggb. canto; 
Ihitcb Oven was beaten, and Neilb won by threetqiuurtm of 
a length. Nellie had 7 lbs* tbe best of toe wm»te. The • 
Great Yorkshire Stalces was won by Ishmael, Oammitrd being 
second, and Trbtan third. CJameliard had won the Gratwbke 
Stakes at Goodwood, and Tristan had won the Siiidatoa .Qtakea 
at the same meeting, a race for whbh .odds hod cm* l^d an 
Peter. Ishmael, it may be remembered, had beaten Ohanbert at 
Ascot, when 5 .to a had been bid on that. boxM. In the Qitoeab 
ITate, Exeter beat Madame Bti Barxy, the winner of thcGoMWpod 
Cup, by seven lengths. A.strong horse like Exeter can etmdt 
through mud when light weedy anxmab are puffing and blowing, 
with weary legs and heaving flanks. It b hard to neranade oos" 
self of the degeneracy of tbe Englbh thoroughbred vmiioito looks 
at such a grand horse an Exotor. 

After Imtoh Oven^s unexpected defeat at Yorb^ great intorest 
was taken in thp Champion Breeders' Foal Stakes at Btrby—a 
valuable race, foir which Butch Ovon was made first fovtofrito. ' 
Fifteen other two-year-olds opposed her, among whom was the 
Peine de Cceur colt, who had won two races «t WbrcetoBBi<«iid 
tho Btitish Dominion TworYear-Old Stakes tii Bandown^ibee 
worth j,3iof. Executor, who had beaten the Feina de. Omar osdt 
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tifioft.|lMB}(liiMOviw^ whioh >|ia liad lbnneily^ boeo .^ie^^oui, ,i 
AaM&tao the fle)4 had aotHcd dofro to (hair wovk^ Dutob> (Hen 
aad the Chiiie deOoaor eolt went to the £ront.and.hM the race all 
to thems^yes for the rest of the course. There vaa somethioff of 
e^eteuffle^j&eis the distance, but Dutch Orea had the Ust of it, 
end won ^erj oleverly hj three-quarters of a length. 

On the drat daj> of the Doiicaater meeting, in the Cham¬ 
pagne States, Dutch Oven. met Kermeese, aa well as Nellie, 
her conqueror, iBt York. Oarlyle, the winner of the Priory Stakes 
At‘Iiewes,TiiTsebeartr,and Shrewsbury also took part in the race. 
Dutnh Oven had beaten Kermesae by a bend at Qoodwood when 
receiving 4 ibe. from tlie last-named Ally, and Kermesse had beaten 
Dutch Oven by a length at even weights at Newmarket. Nellie 
bad beaten Dutch Oven by a bead, at an advantiige of 7 lbs., at 
York, as we have already observed. Now all three Allies were to 
meetat>even wdghts. Kermesse was very reasonably made the 
Ant favourite, while Dutch Oven was, with equal reoson, a very 
strong second favourite. Nellie was the only other starter that 
was at all fancied. Pursebenrer made the running over the Arst 
half of the course, but the three Allies practically had the race 
all to themselves. Nellie led after three furlongs had been 
covered, until they reached tho half distance, whore she was 
fairly over-paced by Dutch Oven, who quickly deprived her of tho 
lead; Then Cannon brought up Kermesse, wbeu Archer made 
a great effort to maiutaiu his lead on Dutch Oven ; hut it was to 
no purpose, and KenneBsa won, after a hard struggle, by half a 
length.' The three colts were quite outgalloped by tho three AIIIun, 
and were pulled up a long way in the rear, r or tho Clumber 
Plate, Lady Kuiily was a great favourite, 6 to 4 being laid upon 
her. In the Priory Stakes at Lewes she had only been beaten by a 
bead by Carlyle, and she bad run a dead heat with Marden, who had 
been second to Goheimniss for tlie Astiey Stakes. She made tho 
cunning to the bend into the straight, where Candabar took the 
lead, and held it to the end, wiuuiiig easily by a length.^ Candabar 
is half-bred, and it is said that his dam has l)oen ridden as a 
chaiger aud driven in a cab. Fourteen horses came out for the 
Great Yorkshire Ilaudicsp. Tho Duke of Doaufort's Peirunel was 
the Arst favourite, although he was carrying 6 lbs. more than 
anything else in the race. He was giving 20 lbs. to Edelweiss, 
the winner of last year's Summer Cup at Newmarket, and be was 
giving as much as 36 lbs. to another liorso of his own ago. lie 
was also giving 6 lbs. to Teviotdale, the winner of tho Ascot 
Stakes of both this year and last year. Various horsos made the 
running, the lead being changed very often during ibe race; and 
it was not until tho AoM were witliiii a short distance of tho 
winning-post that the two horses which were destined to Aght out 
the race betweou them singled tliomselves out and came to the 
firout. Teviotdale was the lircit of the pair to make a bold struggle 
for victory ; but Pelronel canje Aying after him, and there wa.s a 
grand race Hitweon the two rivals. Putronol looked about as much 
4?]chaustod as Teviotdale when tho Anal struggle began, but Teviot- 
dalo gave way in the last few strides, and Archer induced the 
bfave black horse to struggle on and to wdu by a neck. Petronel 
is a thoroughly game and giiod horse, and although he won the 
Two Thousand Quineas last year, he is better as a four-yetu>old 
than be was as a three-yoar-old. 

On the day of tlie St. Itegor Fastern Princess beat a large Aeld 
for the Arst race. Goggles bolted alter passing the winning-post, 
and, after kiiocldng over and injuring several people, jumped 
the rails and fell, without hurting either himself or his jockey. 
Exeter was Arst favourite for the t^ueen’s Plate, 7 to 4 being 
laid on blin, but the three-year-old Tristan got up to him at 
the Aistance, and, passiug him as they neared the winning-post, 
won wry easily by a length. This good p^forinonco of Tristan’s 
was a. surprise, for although he had won races this year, he 
bad been beaten Ave lengths iu the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
by Isbmael, and be had been unplaced in the Derby. There 
was A Ane race between Strathavon and Beatrice in the Milton 


Stakes. Beatrice, who is a two-year-old, was leading, as they 
were rimning.in, when the old grey horse dashed up and caught her 
on the post, making a dead heat. An even prettier race was the 
(Cleveland Handicap. ^ Four horses came racing up almost abreast, 
endasDiey passed the judge's chair there was only ahead between each 
of them. Shrewsbury, who was considiered a promising two-year- 
old, although he had not yet shown any rumarkable form, was 
made, the favourite for the Tattersall Sale S^^s ) but he was 
eainly beateitby Lord Falmouth's Ally, Little Sister. Shrewsbury 
was second and Puivebeerer third. In the Great Lancashire 
Yearling Stakes, Pnrsebearer bad been second and Sfirewsbury 
tbtfdk\ We .described the St Leger last week. We then oli- 
eerved that tke attendance was immense. It is reported that 139 
tndna left 'Doncaster on the day of the race, and that 8,300 tele- 
grams weie sent Arom or received at Doncaster on that day. . 

The two moat interesting races of the Thursday were the 
Portlond Plate and the Boas Plate. The former was vo^ appro¬ 
priately '^n by a juare belonging to the young Duke of Portland. 
It is A acramlriing T.Y.O. minaicap and a large Aeld generally 
starts for it. It is just the sort of race in which clever joekoyship 
la shown, off to most advantage, add on the late occasion. Archer, 
getting off t^l with the most heavily weighted of all the Afteen 
atarters, kept her well in hand, until he was within a short dis¬ 
tance foom home, when be rushed forward and won by three 
lengths. Considering the weight she was carry ing (9 st 5 lbs.), ibis 
was A decidedly go<w performance on the part of Moworina. This 
occasionally riiows Ane form, although she very often 


gets beaten, was bred in Denmark. As mpeb as 12 to i was laid 
agabst her at the start, and half the ‘ d|lMr starters were preferred 
in tho betting. It was observed mat heitner Archer nor Fordham, 
who rode the second in the race, Wore spurs. ^ Only a head 
separated each of the four leading horses at.tto Anish for the next 
jRce,^which again was won by an outsider.. Then came the^Kous 
Plate for two-year-olds. The grant interest of this* xade 
consisted in the met that the Arst favourite for next yeariC Derliy 
was to run for it. This was Mr. Hymill's Bruce, a bay colt by 
See Saw out of Oarine. He had cost 1,100 guineas as a yearling, 
but it is stated that his owner lately refused lo,oool. for hini. 
There seems to be no disagreemeut among good judges as to tbo 
Ane appearance of this colt. Soute critics, however, think that 
his forelegs are none of the strongest. He had been out twice 
before this season, winning his race on each occasion. He was 
now to be opposed by Dunmore and FortunatuS, to the latter of 
whom he was to give *12 lbs. Four other two-year-olds wore also 
to run against him; 11 to 10 was laid against him at starting. 
He won in a canter by a length, in verv good style, but ho hod 
to be roused up a little before ho enufd shake off Fortuoatus. 
After the lions Plate 8 to 1 was taken about him for the Derby, 
which seems a very short price so long before that race. 

At last a turn of luck came for poor Bal Gal. On the last day 
of the Doncaster meeting she succeeded in winning the Pork Hill 
Stakes, the Arst race iu which she has been suecessful this season. 
After all her victories of last year, her enreor this summer has been 
a lamentable failure. There can be little doubt that Thebais 
would have won tho Park Hill Stakes had it not been that she 
put her foot into a hole and twisted a plato when at exercise 
on Doncaster Heath early in the week, in conseqnenea^Of wiAcb 
temporary injury she was scratched for the race. Out of a Aeld 
of Afteen two-year-olds for the Nursery {Stakes, a well-bred Ally 
called Vista, against whuin 20 to i was laid, proved the winner. 
She looked much exhausted at the Anish, but her opponents were 
oven more so, and little Lomairo managed to keep her in front 
until the winning-post was passed. Petronel won the Doncaster 
Cup, although Tristan made a gallniit effort to beat him. A 
couple of two-year-old Allies, St. Marguerite and Little Sister, ran 
fur the Wentworth Stakes. The former, who had beaten the 
latter at Goodwood, had run Dutch Oven to a hoad, and had 
made a dead heat with Kerme.sHc, was tho favourite; but Little 
Sister won easily by half a length. Tho winner's two victories at 
Doncaster prove her to bo a very smart Ally. 

One of the great interests of the Doncaster week is the sale of 
yearlings and other thoroughbred stock which takes place every 
day before the races. That these sales are not Aagging is proved 
by the fact that four hundred and thirty-seven lots were adver¬ 
tised for •Bale last week. The Arst day's results were not en¬ 
couraging to brooders. Yearlings wore sold for ten and Afteen 
guinon.«i; several wont for from twenty to thirty-flVe guineas; out 
of thirteen yoarlings sold, only four went for as much as a hundred, 
and the highest price obtained for a yearling was two hundred 
guineas, although it is but fair to say that a foal fetobed two 
Imndred and twenty guineas. Matters improved very materially 
on the day of tho St. Lngor. Tho ci*owd in the sole-jmddook was 
enormous. Mr. Tattersall complained, with great justice, that 
the mob of idlers provonted intouding purchasers from getting 
within reach of tho auctioneer, while it was most diflieult lor the 
latter to distinguish the nods of bidders among such a sea of 
faros, lie very sensibly suggested that in future sales at Don- 
castor a fee should he charged for euiering tho paddock, or at 
any rate for entrance to a specially reserved enclosure therein. 
A colt by Albert Victor was soon knocked down for 1,000 guineas; 
and shortly afterwards, Acrostic, a very handsome son of See 
Saw's, went for 1,050. Gold master, by Ilosicrucian, was purchased 
by Lord Stamford for 1,200 guineas. An excellent judge of 
thoroughbred stock considers this colt the Anest yearling he has 
ever seen. Thu highest price of the day was brought in by one of 
the Beenham House yearlings, a Ally by Cymbal out of Ursula, 
that was sold for 1,300 guineas. The next morning the sales wore 
even more successful. Two colts by Speculum realized 1,550 and 
1,100 guineas. Ulster King, by Uncas out of Pirate Queen, wm 
bought by the Duke of Portland for i,ocx), and a couple of colts 
by Sterling also brought in 1,000 each. The nine Yardley Stud 
yearlings that were sold attained the splendid average of ^56 
guineas apiece. Gno of these was an own brother to Geologist, 
but be hardly looks likely to turn out ns good a oolt as the second 
in the St. Leger. Two other studs brought In averages of con- 
sideialdy more than 300 guineas, prices which surely ought to 
prove remunerative to breeders. iVo foals by Petrarch went for 
380 and 300 guineas. Altogether, more than a hundred lots were 
sold in the course of tbo morning, at prices varying from 10 to 
1,550 guineas. The highest price realized for a yearling on the 
Friday was 820 gnineas, and the lowest price of the week was 
reached by a foal that was sold for 5 guineas. 

The late Doncaster meeting was unusually successful; the racing 
was excellent, and the weather was beautiful. It is rather a 
curious fact, however, that the horses which are commonlv con¬ 
sidered the best twr^-year-old, three-year-old, four-year-olds, and 
Ave-year-old of the yesr—we allude to Gehoimniss, Thebais, Bend 
Or and Robert the Devil, and Peter—took no part in the racing. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CARNAC* 

A MELANCHOLY intereat attuches to this yolitme. The 
author completed the revision of the proof-eheeti only 
the dav before he was seized with the sudden illness which soon 
proved fatal. The publisher has added a short prefatory notCi 
recording this sad termination of Mr. Miln’s archeeological work, 
and describing briefly the nature and extent of his researches in 
Brittany. It is a matter of regret that this prefatory matter was 
not more extensive, so as to put a reader who has not had the op- 
portuni^ of either visiting Oarnac or of reading the author's first 
work, ^ccavationa at Caifutc (published in 1877) f in possession of 
io^spensable information respecting the localities described and 
their relation to each other. The absence of this information 
makes a most valuable piece of archaeological research much less 
readable than it ought to be. The very title-page introduces us to 
** the Alignments of Kerniario,” with no hint of the position of 
the place or the meaning of the word. Had the author lived, 
he would probably have added two or throe introductory pages— 
which is really all that is necessary—wherein all these diffi¬ 
culties would mive been cleared up. In the a) 38 enc 6 of such help 
we recommend those interested in the subject to read the pre¬ 
vious work, of which this is^&Uj tkc -cacjund .part. In the first 
chapter an exc 6 ll^;l^iQtir 5 duction to the whole subject will be 
a view of the mysterioiis ** Hlignments 
whteftk ought to have formed the frontispiece of tlio work betbro us. 
For the benefit, however, of those who cannot follow our advice, 
and in order to do full justice to the memory of a distinguished 
antiquary, we will give a short account of the whole series of ex¬ 
plorations which occupied Mr. Miln for nearly six years. In the 
courso of them he was enabled to clear up much of the mystery 
which has hitherto surrounded Oarnac, if, indeed, ha did not dbm* 
plotely solve the problem which has puzzled so many generations 
of antiquaries, both French and English, lie seems to have been 
singularly well fitted for the ta.sk. Unlike many explorers, he does 
sot start with a preconceived idea, but sets the whole evidence 
before us just as it was presented to himself, and then states the 
theory which appears to lit the observed facts most accurately. 

It was in 1873 that Mr. Miln first went to Brittany, simply as a 
tourist. Landing at St. Malo, he visited the numerous places of inte¬ 
rest along the const, and in due time came to Cnrnac, a small town 
near the sea on the south-west coast of the department of theMor- 
bihan. It is important, for the sake of the theory afterwards devel¬ 
oped,to nototl e remote position of this metropolis of tombs* Mr. Miln 
shows that tho Breton name signifies “ the place of the cairn ”; 
while a viUage^ear it, called Cru-Carnac, situated on higher 
ground, moana ** tho rocky hill of the cairn.” lii the immediate 
neighbourhood is a vast multitude of those prehistoric stone 
monuments which the Bretons call ** dolmens,” ** menhirs,” and 
cromlechs.” The first of these, literally the stone tables,” are 
composed of large fiat stones laid on others set upright, so as 
to form a chamber, over which a mound of earth is sometimes 
heaped. About their destination there can be no doubt, for 
human skeletons are invariably found within them. The monu¬ 
ments, however, which give a distinctive character to Oarnac and 
its neighbourhood are the “ menhirs,” and the groups of ** menhirs ” 
called **cromlechs.” The word, meaning literally ‘'the long 
stones,” is applied to the lofty masses of granite of various shapes 
and dimensions which, set up on end and arranged in rows at 
regular distances from each other, are now termed “ les aligne- 
ments.” It has been estimated that there are about one thousand 
stones still standing; but a far greater number have in oil pro¬ 
bability been destroyed for the sake of the material. We know 
from Stukeley how a similar destruction was perpetrated at 
Abury, in Wiltshire. He relates with becoming indignation that 
he saw the peasants dig a hole at the base of the stone they 
wished to utilizo, push it down, and then split it up by the simple 
expedient of lightiuga lire beneath it. Besides these stone monuments 
Mr. Miln found a group of mounds situated a mile to the east of 
Camoc, and named “ Bo.isenuo,'’ a word which he considers to be 
merely the plural of “bossen,” a mound or heap. The peasants 
called them “ OoBsor's Camp,” and told a wild legend that they 
bad once been “ inhabited by the rod monks (the Templars), who, 
having exasperated tho country by their crimes, draw down upon 
themselves a terrible punishment, their neighbours having killed 
them, and burnt their habitations in pine night.” Tho truth of the 
tale of destruction by fire was amply proved by subsequent ex¬ 
ploration. Mr. Miln excavated the Boasenno during the years 
1874,1875, and 1S76, and discovered beneath their grass-grown 
surlacea a seiies of Gallo-Eoman buildings, consisting of a 
large villa, and dependent structures, the most carious of which 
was a sniail temple. Tho whole had been surrounded by a wall, 
obviously for detence. The style of the decorations in fresco still 
visible, the objects found, indicated a high degree of wealth, 
civilization, and prosperity. But the most remarkable conclusion 
drawn from the discoveries made was, tiiat two dvilizations and 
two migione—the Gaulish and the Romaa-^bad existed, aide 
by ude. Ample proofs of this ore given in the minute account 
ot the objects found and in the numerous plates drawn by the 
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author. The buBdliifcs had naaifeiav been ii iCaiod above r 
but, as no homan bma were Ibima, is wae ooiieltided ehat the 
InhabitBnts bad had time to eseape. From the evidenoe of eoins, 
it appeared that the aettletiient had been abaadooed aft the end of 
the fourth or the begimfing of the fifth oentufj. 

The fhrther portion of Mr. Miln*a researehesi the narrative of 
which fills his second volume, began in October 1877, and llenni* 
nated in October 1878. Duriim that period he exploffed the 
western half of the “ alignments," here conaUting of ten rows cT 
** menhirs,” between the villages of Ketmario and Kerloqnet-»the 
former of which is about one mile from Gamac to the north-east^ 
and the latter rather less than two miles in the same dlreOtion. 
He was induced to undertake this work by accidentally finding 
half a Roman tile in a wall among the “allgnmentt”: and on the 
following day some labourers whom be had sent to dig a trench 
brought him fragments of Oeltic as well as Homan pottery^ These 
indications impelled him, though not without some hesitation, 
considering how often the district had been examined and de¬ 
scribed, to submit nearly all the “ menhirs,” tumuli, and rubbish- 
heaps within this limited area to a patient and thorough investiga¬ 
tion. The objects discovered belong to two classes, the ^man 
and the prehistoric, and, as at the Bolsenno, the two were fte- 
quently found intermingled. This fact was, however, much 
more remarkable in this district than in the former, because 
no connexion between the “alignments” and the Romans hod 
ever been suspected before. Now, however, the remains of at 
least three definite Roman camps were laid bare, in the walls 
of which “menhirs” had been utilized. This proved that 
the latter must have existed prior to the Roman ocenpation, 
and the weather-worn condition of one in particular snowed' 
that it at least must have been ancient when embedded in 
the wall wherir^it Was found;: Again, stone weapons and Oeltic 
pottery wore associated with bronze horse-bells and Roman 
pottery. This carious collocation Mr. Miln explains by the in¬ 
genious hypothesis that after the Roman occupation the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, pressed by some of the numerous in¬ 
vasions of the Northmen and other mai'audors wbo are known to 
have ravaged the Breton seaboard, found shelter for themselves 
and their animals in tho disused fortifications of their former 
masters. Investigation of the “menhirs”—round most of which 
trenches were dug down to their bases—disclosed remains of 
charcoal and ashes, with fragments of Celtic and Roman pottery, 
fiint implements, and other objects, among the stones used to prop 
them up, and sometimes even under them. Thus it would appear 
that, while many of them are unquestionably older than the 
Homans, others may have been put up either during their time or 
oven subsequently to it. The ancestral customs of a'nation, how¬ 
ever, are so persistent, that the fact does hut prove that the 
erection of those stones was regarded with peculiar respect by tha 
original inhabitants, whatever their destination might have been. 
Mr. Miln considers that this was undoubtedly sepulchral. After 
showing that the names of the three principal “ alignments”— 
Kerlescant, “ town of burning"; Kormario, “ village of the 
dead”; and Le Monec, “place of the stones”—all imply death 
and burial, he proceeds :~- 

Ashofi, clmrcoal, fllut chips, pottciy, and other ohjocts, are the invariable 
accoinpaniinontA iu tho dolmens of the rites of sepulture, whether b/ 
inluiinutiou or by cremation; and it has been clearly shown, by tho 
iiuincroiis excavations of the- Z'olymathio Society of the Morbilum, that 
the dolinetiM, whether covered by *a tuioulos or otherwise, are sopulchral 
monuments. Now wo have seen in the preceding enumerations that we 
have found all tlicsc objects at the base of tho menhirs ; we have seen that 
the names given to the menhirs and handed down from a remote period aro 
suggesiivc of sepulture, and their orientation also is tlie same as tluit of 
tho (lolincus. \Ve may thus conclude regarding the destinatloD of 
alignuicnts that they may also have been erected as sepulchrid monumenta. 

IIo further shows that at the head of the “alignments” of 
Menec and Kerlescant the large menhirs form a cromlech, or circle- 
of standing stones. The cromlech, however, unquestionably re¬ 
presented a family tomb in Scandinavia. Here, therefore, we have„ 
according to his view, the graves of the wealthy, while those «of 
the poorer classes are ranged in rows, aa in modem cemeteries. 
The theory is ingenious, and may very likely be the true exidanai- 
tion of these marvellous monuments. One great difficultyi how¬ 
ever* forces itself on our mind. We have read Mr. Mim witls 
much care, hut we foil to discover that he ever found any restige 
of human bones among the ashes at the base of the “ menhirs.”' 
He caused the soil to be analysed, and the charcoal to be- 
examined microscopically, s) that he was enabled to detmmino 
that it had been made from pinewood, and therefore the presence 
of human remains could horalv have escaped him. The ashes of 
hone aro at least as indestructible as those of wood, and had the 
“ menhirs ” been used for actual burial, positive traces of it would 
surely have been found.' We readily admit that the presence of 
the charcoal is very difficult of explanation on any otiier theory* 
than the one suggested. Mav it not, however, be sufficient to 
allow that the “cromlechs*^ and “dolmens” were places of 
burial, and that the “ alignments ” were buih to give'd^iuity to 
them 7 We oncasaw a rude rock-tomb on a headland in Denmark,, 
in which bouea and flint weapons had been found, and a regular 
avenue of atones set on end—miniature “ msnbin fonoM the 
approach to it. If, however^ we ame to accept Mr. Milnb theory. 
we have to answer the question, Why are these monuments con¬ 
centrated in this region P” Mr. Miln replies, Beoausa ftbfiOrito 
chose it “ as a Urra ioem or nearopofia destined to receive ftom 
generation to generation the ashes of theb fomlliss.” He does not 
insiet, as ws think he might have done, on the remote aeclnsioii of 
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^ ^ jitdon; but the following zemuke, deriyed from 

* denrti***. ®**®^'** of the Bietonsi oertainly deaerve cson- 

To the prmt itninKerB are ao Impresaed by the mannera and 

^STj^S**!**^^*^*® ooatume, of the preaent inhabitanta of thia region, 

ell dUTwing from the other parta, that they ore at iirat led to miatako the 
w^en for aiatera of a leligioaa order. As au instance, 1 lutve heard ovtni 
French tourists addressing Breton women as ma strar. May not the 
custom, which still prevaUH, of wearing ornaments embroidered on their 
garmenta, analogous to the signs sculptured on tlie dolmens, be regarded as 

• ®wroboration of the above hypothesis? and may nut the sulenin gravity 
of their numnen and custums be doe to the vestiges of impressions and 
habits which living amidst tlio tombs had engendered ia their ancestors ? 


Again, it ie certainly curious that, though Mr. Milu discovered 
Homan remains in abundance throughout the region lie explored, 
he should not have found ** either stele, columbaiium, or luueral 
pit, to denote a purely Komau placo of sopulturo.*' lie believes 
that, after the departure of the Homans, the con(|uered race fell 
upon their tombs and destroyed them utterly, just ns they had 
destroyed their camps at the llolsenno. In conclusion, it should 
be mentioned, in justice to Mr. Milu, that hn contemplated a third 
work, in which lie would no doubt have reconsidered, aud perhaps 
modified, the views expressed in the first and second. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD.* 

T his is one of the numerous books which suggest a problem 
not very easy of solution. AVhy is it that the most appa¬ 
rently suitable Bubjcu;ts in contemporary or very recent history so 
seldom turn out well when tliey are treated as tiiemes for fiction P 
The same question may be stated in a rather difibrent way. Why 
is it that the great masters of fiction are, as a rule, so shy of even 
the most inviting contemporary or recent subjects ? The fact on 
which the second question rests will hardly bo disputed; as to 
that which underlies the first, it is sufficinnt to say that, with th(j 
exception of Alton Locke in Hnglish and with no exception at all 
in French, we cannot think of a single really excellent novel which 
deals, in either of the two groatest literary languages in Fiiropo, 
with the history of the last half-century except in very snboidinate 
jnensnro. We put aside, of coiu-ko, tbo political novel pure and 
simple, 08 well as the novel which aims at interesting its readorH 
by preseuliug slightly disguised Hkelchos of celebrated characters. 
But, these excluded, tlio rulo pretty certainly hohla good. 
Perhaps there is no reason to go muck further than the 
profound remark of Joubert, that the poet's suhjoct must otlbr him 
** a kind of fantastic region which ho can expand and coulra(;t at 
pleasure, a placo not loo real, characters not too historic.” What 
IS said here of the poet is evidently true of the novelist also, ns fnr 
as his metre story is concerned. Miss McOliutock is not the first 
wi'iter by many hundreds, or rather thousands, who lias undertakeu 
a task which is thus almost impossible ; and it is fair to say that, 
if she has not succeeded (and she certainly has not), she has not 
failed as completely as slio might have failed. But the fires over 
which she trends are altogether too recent-, indeed they cannot 
be said lo have even the thinnest layer of ctnis dolosus spread over 
them. The render, unlosa he is a very singular person, will be too 
much occupied by tho de.siro to hang the real live men, quite well 
known to him, who have brought about tho stato of things she depicts, 
or (that wo may bo quite impartial) too eager to crown and reward 
the heroic ministers of vougeance who crouch boliiud hedges, and 
the Spartan damsels who, having been all their live.*) potted and 
spoilt by their landlord and his family, are proud to servo ns 
messengers to tell the heroic ministers of vengeance when they 
can attack with best chance of success, to think of anything clso. 
There is plenty of sympathy aroused, but it is not the proper kind 
of dramatic or poetic sympathy. In short, the spectator ia too 
much in the mood of tho legendary sentinel who shot a luckless 
Othello in the Southern States, for that he, being a black man, 
bad Hie impudence to lift his hand against a white woman. 

it must, however, he admitted that there are plenty of reasons 
besides this principal one why A Jioj/cotted Hounehold should ho 
eomething of a failure. 'J'lio author has not treated her perilous sub¬ 
ject in the manner in which alone it could bo treated so as to 
enatch it out of the fire. Even in the historical novel which does 
not ignore the contemporary dilHculty, it is always necessary to 
beep the historical action and facts plentifully surrounded with 
incidents and interests, which are to a certain extent independent 
of it. The Abbot would be as dull a book as Mr. Sola thinks it if 
it were not relieved by tho purely personal adventures and inte¬ 
rests of Holond and Catherine; and tho Tt'oie Mowitpietaires 
itself would hardly be what it is if the greater part of tho interest 
were not wholly romantic and fictitious, ^ Miss McClintock has 
taught on her stage plenty of characters—indeed rather too many 
for a one-velnme novel—but she has not tried to awaken, or has 
not succeeded in awakening, any iudepondont interest in them. The 
l^t character in the book by far. Julia Harvey, the onei^etic 
and outspoken daughter of an Ulster baronet who is safe from 
boycotting, is a character outside tho story, playing indeed the 
part of chorus and of good angel, but nothing more. Her 
brother Murk, also a character of capabilities, is. kept entirely in 
the background; and few others of tho minor personages, except 
the two butlers of Sir John Harvey and Mr. Hamilton (the 
Boycotted landlord), have much life m them. The love afiairs 
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are qtute plain from the beginning, are interrupted by no aeeidenta 
worth speaking of, and, inoMd, deserve the Poet lAureate'a 
expressive description as ** vapid lEd vegetable ” in a transferred 
senso. 

There is no reason to doubt that the sufferings of the Hamiltoa 
family have had their exact counterparts in scores of irish homee 
daring the past two years whero too landlords have been leas 
wealthy, less heartily backed by tbeir personal retainers,^ and, let 
us add, loss self-reliant aud ready to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country than Mr. Bonco Jones, or Mr. Stackpoole, or 
Oolonel O’Callagban. Frederick Hamilton is a King’s Oounty 
landowner, with no very large esiaie, with no property whatever 
ontsido of it, and with a large and expensive family. When, 
therefore, the Land League declares war against him, it finds him 
destitute of tho sinews of war, and ho and'his are reduced to sore 
straits. His rents are refused, he is rigorously boycotted in 
respect of service aud provisions, ho bos to apply for a guard 
of police, and his only support, besides an old Orange butler, 
is a tenant, also an Orangeman, aud the butler’s son, who has 
taken an evicted occupier’s farm, and is consi^uontly even more 
bitterly hated tlian the landlord. Mr. Hamilton is twico shot 
at, thu second time with fatid results, thougli not to himself, 
and ho does not appear to possess tbo invaluable faculty of a light 
and free touch on trie triggiT, though his small son Oyril acq^uits 
himself admirably in this respect. (Such side interest as there is is 
couceutratod on the eldest son Arthur, a very much spoilt and 
rather worthless young gentleman who comes to a tcrriblo end, and 
on two of tho danghtora, who aro suatchod out of the fire by 
beneficent “angels,” as Mr. Trollope would call thorn, in the pdise 
respectively of a Manchester man and a young Ceylon biWee- 

f dantor. In the noisy, amiable household of the Uamiltons, shift- 
ess and thriftless iu their prosperity, but very soon educated in the 
most surprising shifts and tho sternest thrift by runt-bolding and 
boycotting, Mias McClintock had a subject of which some writers, 
notably 1^1 iss Yongo and the late Miss Keary, would have made a 
groat deal. She has not made very much of it. Ellen and Evelyn, 
the “ beauty daughters,” are amiable sticks, and though there is 
more life in the younger mombern of the family, especially 
Cyril, it does not come to much. Unquestionably the best part 
of tho book is that where the boycotted household is auiited 
altogether, and tho scene is shifted to the peaceable dwelling of 
tho bufuro-mentioued Ulster baronet. I’orliaiJS a word of praise 
ought to bo given to a niLher nico old maid, Mr. Hamilton’s sister, 
who appears to bo much more tho mother of the household than 
its lac-hrymoao and fi'cblo mistress. At tbo same timo, it is fair to 
say that boycotting and slugs from behind a hedge are trying to 
feminine nerves—and perhaps lo maaculino ones also. 

One usually expects in an Irish novel some relief in the way of 
comic dialogue and anecdote, and this is not wholly wanting in A 
Boycotted llouaohold. Sir John Harvey’s butler, Brynie, may take 
fair rank in the long lint of Irish comic attendants, especially as 
his comedy is of an unwilling and cross-grained kind, which cer¬ 
tainly would not have been found in any of the other three pro¬ 
vinces. It is remarkable, too, that Brynie is not an Orangeman, 
nor oven a Protestant. Ho is, however, a complete household 
tyrant; and hero arc two spocimons of his asides at the solemn 
moment of dinner, which aro pretty evidently taken from tho life. 
His Avife has been ill, aud has died, unknown to the family:— 

“One evMiiug fit dinucr/’says iMiirk Ilnrvrv, “ my father was making 
hiiiiMlf jdirtioularly afirucnble 111 a l;uly who was ataying hero. Hu was 
slnriefi and giving her his views on polifies iiiul theology, and wc 
noticed that Brynie grew eruH>.er and more tidgott^ as Sir Jiihn became 
more brilliant. At lunglh liu (‘iiinu elo-se to Julia’s car and siiid, in a load 
liunrsu wiiiNper, * Tull tho moslur lu hold iiu tongue and oat his dinner—' 
Ann's dead.’ ” 

There is pathos here ns well ns comedy, and the remark which one 
of the visitors makes, “ Tlicro aro difl'erent ways of showing grief,” 
is triio enough. A leas tragi-comic interruption occurs a few 
pages later:—“ The only time J^.velyii’a clemurenoss gave way was 
when Brynie poked Sir John’s plate almost iu Julia’s face, and 
said in his hoarse whisnor, * Hoot, hoot, is that the way to help 
the master? 1 Jo'll bo anlo for iiriete as much ns that.'” The 
clever but unfeeling young lady of iho story does not give a re¬ 
markably favourable idea of the manners of tho best society in 
Tester when, to one of her admirers, who, after she has said 
that she hates long ears, incautiously remarks, “ Have you never 
noticed that I have long ears ? ” she replies, with agpooable 
BmartnesB, “ 1 never knew an ass that liaan't.” There is some 
humour and even a grain of probability in Mark Harvey’s picture 
of a future race of Irish Americans, more bitter against England 
than even Mr. Hedpath or Mr. Hossa, being composed of ex¬ 
patriated Irish laiidlordH, who alternately plot against tho country 
which has allowed them to bo despoiled, and come over to stir 
the labourers up against the farmers who have profited by the Land 
Bill. But the best and most racy story of tho book *ia that of 
some young Oninj^emen named Fleming, who, being beset by a 
superior number or Koman OatholicH, bade them “ go and look at 
tho skulls in the chapel graveyard, and they would find the marks 
of the Flemings’ sticks on them.” In this, which is probably 
authentic, the picturesque side of Irish faction feuds comes out 
odmirablv, and it suggests the famous story of the dying Desmond 
and the “necks of the Butlers.” 

There are scraps aud crumbs of mild amusement of this kind 
to be picked up in .<4 Boycotted^ ITomeholdf but they aro few; nor 
has the author succeeded in giving a very vivid picture sven of 
the sufferings and crimes which she depicts. In particular, 
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kardljr attempts any local descriptioo, which, owing to thapecallar 
aheerlesneM of Irish scenery, a||^efist in the parts where the main 
aoene is laid, might, without any abuse of word-painting, have 
heen made to hei^ten the effect very considerably. To sum the 
whole matter up/ A ^ot/e&tted Honaeholdy while it is not a very 
good novel, is infinitely inferior os a picture of fact to a dosen 
apparently authentic and trustworthy accounts of actual trans¬ 
actions of the hind which many, if not roost, people have read 
daring the last twelvemonth. The newspaper currespoudent, 
whatever may ho his value as a contributor to history, is a for¬ 
midable rival in fiction, and his existence adds not a little to the 
difficulty of the attempt which Miss McClintock has made, not 
altogether wisely, nor yet very well. 


THE GROWTH OF MOUNTAINEERING.* 


T AST year wo noticed divers early accounts of ascents end 
JLJ travels belonging to the archaic or fabulous period of Alpine 
exploration. We now propose to take for our text some recent 
Alpine piihlicalious exemplifying the state to which the years of 
A generation of men have now brought tlio art and pasiinie of 
mountain climbing. During that time it has heen assiduously 
cultivated, and it would be difficult to point to any other form of 
skilled exerciira, except perhaps rifle-shooting, which has advanced 
at anything like the same rate. Mountaineering has fairly cost off 
the marks of green and unfledged youth, and has put on those of 
the mature age of reflection. Its votaries no longer humble thom- 
BGlv«(hibe£aro an unsympathizlng public and beg to bo tolerated. 
Newspaper writers, magnificently ignorant of tbudifferenco between 
a moraine and a bergsehruud, have almost left off denouncing the 
foolhardiness of climbers as the summer vacation comes round. 
The actual performances, if they have unavoidably lost Boiiiowhat 
in novelty, have gained much in assurance and skill of execution. 
Increased knowlrago and confidence have brought increase of legi¬ 
timate enterprise: and if in some of the younger and hotter spirits 
of the Alpine Olub daring abounds now and then even to rasUuess, it 
is certain that such imprudences and elementary blundms as have led 
to the majority of the serious disasters recorded in past Alpine 
history are most unlikely to be repeated. The climber’s material 
facilities have also been vastly improved. Not only mountaiu inns 
have been established at })oint8 of vantage like the ii^ggischhorn, the 
Bel Alp, and the lliflel, but the old sloeping-places in boles and 
oomers of rocks are now for the most part replaced by fairly com- 
modiouB huts. The Swiss and Austrian Alpine Clubs, in particular, 
have done excellent work in this way. The old Faulborg hut, the 
resort of all traveller's from the Eggischhorn bound for the peaks 
and passes to which the Aletsch Glacier is the high road, was 
luxurious compared to tho scanty natural shelter used in still 
earlier times. Now the Faiilberg is superseded by tho so-called 
Ooncordia Hut, which enables the traveller, if not quite to take his | 
ease at his iim in the Place de la Concorde of Nature,” to sleep in | 
fair comfort hetwoen four sound stone walls and with a good roof 
over his head. Tho luxuries of tliis building are unknown to tbo I 
present writer. But they are in their turn surpassed by the equip¬ 
ment of tho Austrian Club huts, which are uniformly Hned 
with planking, besides being furnished with tables and bunches; 
insomuch that when the President of tho Austrian Alpine Club 
made the acquaintance of the Concordia Hut last year on his way 
to the Finsteraai'horn, he was indeed grateful for what he found, 
hut missed some of the comforts he was accustomed to, 

A corresponding change has como over Alpine literature. The 
Alpine Joiamal purports to bo a record of mountain aAventuro 
and scientific observation''; but the scientific element, taking the 
term in its widest sense, tends more and more to prevail. The 
common incidents of climbing are treated us well kuowu, and 
there is felt to be a certain awkwardness in having to describe 
them over again. Questions of topography, geology, glacier struc¬ 
ture, meteorology, tho history of earlier expeditions and explora¬ 
tions, and points in tbo ethnology and local history and logimds of 
Alpine regions are coming mure to the front. The taste fur 
Alpine travel, again, has created a demand for improved maps. 
Such maps of Switzorltmd as were thought sufficient for a 
traveller’s purposes twenty years ago would now be thought use¬ 
less by every one whose aim is higher than the very lowest 
standard of the Imsty tourist. Tlio Federal survey is in the main 
the standard authority for so much of tho Alps ns it covers. 
Admirable enlarged maps of particular districts, prepared from 
the same materima, have from time to time beau issued hy the 
Swiss Alpine Club. Our own Alpine Olub published a more 
extensive map, but on a smaller scale, a few years ago. 
I%i8, while of course it made use of the Swiss official map, 
embodied the results of independent observation and criticism. 
An enlarged edition of it has just been brought out. The scale 
as etUl little more than half that of the Federal survey (the 
poportioDB are i : 100,000 and i : 190,000 respectivolv): but 
at is large enough to combine clearness with pretty fuu detail. 
A carefmly planned system of indicating marks adds much useful 
in&imation without overloading the engraver’s work, and names 
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am always given in their proper loeal fami* Thialaefcnile aaj 
eometimea offend the ignorant and indolan^ hatistheohlT one 
oompatible with real aeouracy, and will he approved hf all iritd 
know eno^h of the use of a map to deserve to have^n good one.' 
Then Alpine Inhliography, for wnioh very little hae been done, ia 
in a ikir way to become 01 itself a snlriect of respeciable ffimen* 
rions. The collection of the Alpine Oiiih, tboimh os yet Ikr tsom 
complete, has made the beginning of a spMud libary, and oonnti 
one or two curiosities in the way of early hooks: and at least oma 
collection as good or better exists in private hands* 

One branch of this literature which to a great extent remains 
to be made is the history of mountaineering. The late Mr. 
liongman, not the least zealous of the origin^ memhexs of the 
Alpine Olub, ioteudod to undortake such a work, but was out 
short in his preparations for it. Some fragments which he had 
written were published in the Alpine Jovumal ; and the past yolumes 
of the Journal contain in various forms a great deal of material 
relating to earlier as well os recent stages of mountain exploration 
which the historian would find almost ready to his hand. Jn the 
now current number there may be seen a paper read by Mr. 0 . B. 
Mathews, the outgoing I’resident of last year, by way of fkrewell 
address, in which he gives ** a bird’s-eye view of our mountaineer¬ 
ing history from^the ascent of Monte Ilosa in 1855 to the ascent 
of Chimborazo in 1880.” This is a good specimen, teing pleasant 
and unpretouding in manner, of tho reflective stage into wnich, as 
we ju.st now said, the literature of Alpine climbing tends to puss. 
Mr. Mathews fixes the years 1854-1859 as those in which the 
chief conquests of the Alps wore made. In 1859 an occasional 
volume WHS put forth with a certain hesitation under the title of 
JVn/cs, VnmeHf ami Glactcre. It had a success far beyond expecta¬ 
tion, and wtts followed by a second series in 1863. *But one year 
more passed after this, and the regular publication of the Alpine 
Jounitil was ostiiblished. In or about the year 1870 (wo are still 
following Mr. Mathews) the work of exploration was for most 
practical purposes fairly completed in tho Alps, except as to a few 
outlying portions. Hut even in the best-known ground novelty 
ha.s not been wantiug to more recent climbers. We speak of 
absolute novelty ; though it ia to bo remembered that whatever a 
man docs for the first time has the charm of novelty to 
him, and in that sense it is absurd to suppose that the attractions 
r>f the Alps can over he exhausted. But now lines of ascent havo 
boon discovered, new combinations of more or less known routes 
cflectod, and in some cases points long reputed inaccessible have 
been attained. iStill greater is the innnvaliou of climbing without 
guides. A few years ago this was looked on by tlio best authori¬ 
ties as a thing just possible for experienced men in good training, 
but too risky to be openly spoken of without deprecation. Now 
a certain number of amateurs havo so happily combined enterprise 
and prudence os to show themselves fully competent to be their 
own guides, and havo (established their method as a legitimate 
brunch of mountaineering, though of course a specially arduous 
onn, and to bo undt^rtakeu only by men of exceptional qualifica- 
lious. Mr. Mathews's judicious remarks on this head evince a 
distinct advance of both' practice and opinion. 

AV'ith all this, mountaineering is far from being at the end of its 
resources. It is steadily extending in range, and leading guides of 
Switzerland and Savoy have visited every quarter of the world. 
^^Pavothas been in America,” says Mr. Mathews, "Knubel in 
the Caucasus, Oupeliu at Tenorlfi'e, Maurer in the Himalayas. 
licvouuBsoud bus bought souvouirs for his friends at Chamonix 
in the bazaars of Jerusalem and Tifiis, and Jeon Antoine 
(Jarrel completed his experiences of tho Andes by leaving 
behind him a considerable part of his well-earned remune- 
raliou in one of the pothouses of Guayaquil.” What has heen 
done in the remoter mountain regions of the world ia a mere 
fraction of that which remains to do. Now Zealand and the 
llimalayas have peculiar claims on English explorers, and offer an 
ainule field. The last-mentioned case presents, moreover, a new 
proulem in climbing. The question has been raised whether life, 
or at any rate active exertion, is physically possible at snih 
heiglits as those of the Himalayan ^eaks. It is a matter on which 
we are loft to conjecture, and opinion is divided. A majority 
sooms to think it probable that tho limit of height above which 
tho air is not dense enough to support life is somewhere bdow, or. 
not much above, 25,000 feet. A more hopeful minority, amnTig 
whom is Mr, Mathews, decline to accept anything short of posi¬ 
tive experience as to where tho limit may bo. Formerly the rare¬ 
faction of the air was supposed to produce on Mont Blanc, and 
even at much leas heights, a variety of distressing symptoms. The 
early writers’ descriptions of the rarefied air on the heights, and 
the stagnant air in the snow valleys,’’ ore of the most alanning 
kind. These symptoms are now seldom heard of, and are oaoril^ 
without hesitation, in the few cases where they occur, to tho 
traveller’s want of training. The 3,000 feet by which Elbrus 
overtops Mont Blanc have Wn found to midee little or no diffei^ 
ence. I^satij', Mr. Whymper has added important new evidenee 
on the point by his expeditious to the great peake of the Andes, 
which are, on the whole, the most notable contribution to 
mountain discovery since the (lays when the Alps were a strange 
world. Ho hae found that to live and climb at heights going np to 
20fOOO feet it is necessary to become acclimatized. But time may 
be done in a few days at the cost of temporary prostration, and 
mi^t doubtless be done more gradually—as, in faet, it is done lo^. 
nsUves and settlers in thq country—with no ioconvenieoee *t alli 
and when it is done, walking and breathing me at twenty Iteusand 
iiset above the sea no move tronblesome at our aeouitomad 
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Imb. Than ia reaUj, tharefora, no positive evidenoe that we are 
anywam near the limits of the accommodation possihle to human 
™ xeapeet; and Mr. Mathews boldly prophesies that, 
*^irtiie h^hest peahsof the Himalayas are never climbed, the 
rarity of the air will not bo the canso of failure; and if there bo 
no other dwwback, then they certainly will be climbed.” One 
other dmwba^ as re^rds the eastern part of the chain is that it 
is practically inaccessible from British territory, being in a country 
to which Buropeana are not admitted. To the westward there is 
no such political diificulty; but the obstacles of distance, time, and 
cost are sufficiently formidable to make it likely that we ehnll 
yet have to wait many years for the "Wliymper of the Himalayas. 

Yet another opeuiug for modern Alpine literature is the de- 
scriplion^y competent mountaineers of thoir personal experience 
and in^reasions of well-known ascents. The valuo of such 
descriptions ns literary exercises must depend on each narrator's 
command of language and power of giving an artistic arrangement 
to more or less familiar matter. But it is not without scientiiic 
importance to establish in this way a sort of continuous com- 
arisonof notes. Nothing rests in nature; and the state of the 
igher mountain regions is subject to changes from which meu 
of science mav have a good deal to learn. Ccrlam obvious 
variations in tlie ditficultica met with by the climber depend on 
the annual snowfall. But it is quite possible that some periodic 
law may he discoverablo even in the moat apparently casual con¬ 
ditions, and we may be sure that no careful observation will be 
thrown away. Herr Julius Meuror, President of the Austrian 
Al{UUo Club, has lately read before his Club and published in 
its Journal his account of the Kinstcniurhom—a good and lively 
piece of writing, which brings pleasant recollections to thu reader 
W'ho has known the scene in past years. He adds a short but 
carefully prepared notice of the early ascents and of sucli of the 
latc«r ones os are remarkabh^ in any wa^'. 

Herr Meurer is evidently a true climber who enjoys Lis work, 
and wo feci that he well di'served tliu splendidly clour view that 
he found at the summit. His opinion of the now Concordia 
Hut*’ has been mentioned above. On his return down the Alut^ch 
Glacier he mot a tourist “ cradled by the baults of the Spree, as 
one might guess by his speech,” in abject exhaustion and fright, 
and swearing that not for “die gau/.o fcScliweiz mil Ilaut iind 
Haaren” wj)uld he have anything ru(»re to do wilh glaciers. Wo 
have not the slightest reason for suspecting Herr Meuror of cx- 
iiggeration ns to this wretched niaii’s condition. Hut we do 
suspect that ha does not love i’rusbiaus; he would nut be the 
only person who does not. 


LETTERS AXn PAPERS OF TITE REIGN OF ITENUY Vlll.* 

( First yolive.) 

I N one respect it may bo said lhat Iho hito Mr. Brower was 
fdix vppttrtunilate moriis. He lived just long enough to 
chronicle the fall and death of AVol^ey, and loft to his suc¬ 
cessor tho tusk of analysing and calendaring papers of far inferior 
interest to those upon which J)e himself was engaged. Unluckily 
we shall have no morn brilliant prefaces to tlicsu volumes of iStnte 
Papers, because there is no statosniim to inspiro tiny historian 
with the same enthusiasm which Mr. Brewer felt for tho groat Car¬ 
dinal of York. 

\Ve gather from Mr. Oaivdner’a modest preface that he is not 
altogether sorry to have boon spared the trial of ti comparison with 
his predecospor, and that ho aetjuiesoos more conleiitealy than wo 
ourselves do in the prohibition which tho Master of the Hulls has 
thought fit to issue as regards tho amount of introductory matter 
which may he inserted in those volumes of State I’apers. Probably 
there was no one on whom Mr, lirewcr’s mantle could fall so 
gracefully ns on Mr. Gairduei*. A nd we should have been glad if 
the Bovoro rule which restricts the prefaces to fifty pages could 
hav% been relaxed in favour of an editor who is engaged on 
a for more important and more difiicult task than falls to tho 
lot of any of tho other distinguished persons wlio are en¬ 
gaged in the production of this series of works.^ The present 
editor is working on exactly the same lines as his predecessor, 
and has to ransack all the gmat libraries of the country for 
contributions to his Calendar. In executing this task he 'must 
of necessity gain an acquaintance with tho domestic history 
of the country and a grasp over tho relations of Bngland to 
other European nations such as no one else has an opportunity 
of acquiring. And having thus expressed our regret at tne restric¬ 
tions with which tho editor has been fcjtlered, we proceed with 
our notice of the State papers and other documents which form the 
staple of tho volume. 

Two calendars in this serios seem to be going on almost pari 
ptmUf and Mr. Brower's last volume and that issued by Bon Pas- 
cual de Qayangos run over the same period, tho one calendaring 
documents from English repositories, the other from foreign 
sources. Both left olT with the year 1530, and Mr. Gairdner's 
calendar may be legordod as a continuation of both, running ns it 
does over tho whoie of the following two yearn. Indeed the most 
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interesting papers pqhlished in this volume are those which have 
been analysea firom the archives at Vienna. We suppose the 
transcripts have been sent home, and^hos we have in this volume 
by anti^ntion some of tho most valuable papers which will appear 
iu Don FascuaVs next volume. We he^;, then, to i|fer onr rmers 
to the articles on tho State papers in the Simascos archives of 
October 25 and Novembor 15, 1879, as in this article we shall 
mainly confine our attention to the accounts of English afiSiirs 
transmitted by Ohapuys to the Emperor. 

As to the value of these despatches wo must remind our 
readers that the Imperial Ambassador was sent to England 
expressly to counteract the King’s designs in reference to tho 
divorce of Oatbarine and to watch all the proceedings of tiio 
case. At tho point of time when this volume commences, the 
cause had betm iidvoked by the Pope to Homo. Wolsey was dead, 
and Oampqggio had returned, having done all that Clement ever 
intended he should do—namely, deferred giving judgment in the 
Logntine Court. Tho wliole of the year 1530 had been sppot 
in collecting by wholesale bribery tho opinions of tho IJniver* 
sitios ns to the limits of the Papal power in dispensing with such 
a marriage had boon solemnized by Henry with his brother's 
widow. And the object which, in tho first instance, had been tu 
dispose the Pope towards a decision in favour of the King, wo) 
now to use them, if necessary, against tho l*ope, if he should per¬ 
sist in deciding according to justice that tho Q,uoen, who had been 
left a virgin by Prince Arthur, was the King's lawful wife. Henry 
was still unwilling to break ultogutber with tho Pope; but ho 
was prepared to do that if ho could not marry Anne Boloyn on 
any easier terms. Nothing is more wonderful iu the wholo 
history of the divorco than tho unbounded iniluence exoicised oy 
this woman over the King’s mind. W ithout feeling obliged te 
believe tho stories of her early life which appear in Sanders's 
history of tho Schism, it is next to certain that sho had br^cu 
guilty of adultery with Wyatt, and that tho King know it perfectly 
well from Wyatt’s own lips. And INIr. Gairdner does not scruple 
to speak of lior as being already iu tho position of Henry’s mistress, 
saying that it would be mere allectalion to deny a charge which 
WHS never denied either by the King or by his paramour, thougii 
llie common report that this was so had been mnntioned in at least 
two Papal Breves, the opinion of the people of England being, what 
was not far from tlio truth, that sht^ was a common prostitute 
who ruled tho King at her ploasuro. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it seoma as wonderful to «a in tho nineteenth century 
aa it did to tho Imperial Ambaasador at tho Court of Enp- 
hirid lhat Henry should havo so persistimtly desired to make 
her his cjueen. The dctcstatioii with which she was regarded ia 
well illustrated by a remark made by Cliapuys, that upon the 
narrow escape of the good Bishop of llochostor from poisoning by 
lii'fi cook, a story which is tokl by tho chroniclors or tho period, 
suspicion of Anno Boleyn and her father, then Eiirl of Wiltshire, 
of having suggoslod tho act could scarcely bo avoided. On tho 
5th of April following tlio cook who had poisoned Iho broth was 
boiled alive, by an Act of Farliamont which was passed after tho 
ofimico was committed. Chapuys thinks tho King has done well 
to show dissatisfaction at tho deed. Probably his account that 
two of tho servants died, whilst tho rest recovered from tho effects, 
may bo accepted in proforonco tf» tho ^iriiited accounts of tho day, 
that sixteen of thorn perished by drinking the broth, which Eishcr 
happily did not taste. 

Ohapuys’s desp/itches aro numerous and tolerably regular, aver¬ 
aging about one every fortnight during tho wholo of tlio two 
years occupied by llio present volume. Bui though thoro aro ns 
many as fivo Ictttirs from CMinpuys to thu Emperor in tho month 
of Jnnii.'iry 1531, thoro ia no light thrown upon tho disputa¬ 
tion which, as wo learn from tho last piiblishud volume of tho 
archives from Simancas, was intondod to bo held on tho 12th 
of tills month. Wo noticed in our review of lhat volume (see 
t]w iSafttrday Hevicio of October 25, 1879) that I’olo was to bo 
Archbishop of York, for tho purpose of as.siating Warham 
of (’aiiterbiiry iu deciding tho point iu favour of tho King, 
alter a disciisaitm had been hold between six doctors of the one 
hide and six of tho other; and wo ckllod attention to tlie fact that 
only one doeunient had yet been published which refers to this 
mnttcr. And we were somewhatsurpri.scd to find lids one document 
missing in its proper place in this volume, though we afterwards 
discovered that it has boon printed in an appentlix. It is a letter 
from iStokesley to Eisbor of January 8. Tho discussion itself 
must bavo boon provouted by tho refusal of Pole and Fisher to act 
in tho capacity of arbitrator and disputant. Wo hud hoped 
Uhnpuys’s despatches wouhl throw some light upon tho failure 
of this negotiation; but thoro aro only one or two faint allu¬ 
sions to it, which would have been quite unintelligible but for 
tJio existence of this letter; and it is plaio that, a.s the disputation 
never came oft', the present idea was to refer tho matter to tho 
I’arliament, which was summoned for January 16. Wo spoke 
of tho romarlcablo oversight of this document in tho Oxford 
llecords of the Tteformation, The editor of that volume erro¬ 
neously placed it in 1533, and that though Burnet had spoken of 
it iu his History and given it its proper date. And it is possihle 
that Mr. Gairdner may have been misled by its not appearing iu 
its proper place in these volumes. Whilst we are pointing out 
mistakes, we may mention another into which the editor of 
Burnet aeema to have misled the editor of the State Papers. 
Benedict de Aecoltis, who figures in those documents imder the 
sobriquet of ** the }roung man,” was not called Benedict Henry. 
In the documoit which was printed Burnet, Benedict! H.. the 
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initial was lengthened into Honrici hj hie recent editor; but the 
letter mistaken for H ie in reality tt., meaning titulh The matter 
is of small importance ; yet it seemed worth while to mention it, 
lest othere should bo deceived by the agreement of three diderent 
persons, who had all read the original document and fallen into 
the same mistike. We may also notice one other omission of Mr. 
Gairdner’s—namely, the want of a reference in Art. 30 to the thir¬ 
teenth volume of liaronius’s Annals, where this document is printed, 
as containing the Pope’s instructions to his Nuncio in 1532, though 
there can be no doubt it belongs to the month of January 1531. 

We learn for the first time from Ghapuys's Inttov of January 23 
to the Emmror how the King had attempted to wilhdi'aw Fisher, 
Bishop of Itochester, from the Queen’s side, and from that of the 
13th mat Hen:^ had gone in person to the bouse of Warham, 
itohbishop of Cantcrbuiy, for thn samo purpose. Soon after this 
the Act of Supremacy paasod, and the Bnporial Ambassador was 
of opinion that it never would have passed if the Pope* had shown 
moro decision. Ho says the lost breve the Pope had written was 
more feeble than the first, and whereas the Kiug had for a 
moment thought of sending the lady—i.c. Anne Boleyii—away, 
^^she remains more openly acknowledged than ever.” And thus 
Clement’s timidity and dissimulation had not only prejudiced tlie 
Queen’s interests, but his own authority. The Kiug, however, had 
said that the Act ** was not intended to infringe the nulhoiiiy of 
the Pope, provided his Holiness would pay due regard to him, and 
otherwise he knew what to do.” 

The miserable vacillation and timidity of Clement YII. comes 
out more strongly than over in these documouta, and was entirely 
seen through by all the Ambassadors at Home, and taken advau- 
tfigo cf, alternately by the Emperor and the King of I'lngland. 
No one was better aware of it than Eustace Chepuys; but 
there were other Imperial agents who did not scruple to tell the 
Popo in plain terras whnt they thought about his conduct. 
Olmpiiys himself was, throughout the whole time occupied by this 
volume, at the English Court, end appears to have been admitted 
to the entire confidence of the liucen. And this enables him to 
give the most graphic descripli<»ii of scenes w-hieh are hardly 
alluded to at all 111 Euglish histories. One such occurred on 
Wednesday, May 31,'1531. On the eveuinp of this day a deputa¬ 
tion from the King, consisting of moro than thirty dukes, earls, 
bishops, and other ecclesiastics, was ushered at nine o’clock in the 
evening, just as the Queen was going to bed, into her presence. 
They w’cro iiistructod by their mouthpiece, the Diilce of Norfolk, 
to roraonstrato with the Queen on tier persistently appealing to 
the i'opo to decide the cnu.so himself, and that specially on the 
ground that the temporalty and spiritualty had recognized the Ling’s 
supremacy in his own dominions. The nltcu’cation between the 
deputation and the Queen is given at full length by tho Jraporial 
Ambassador. !:.t must havo been conducted in Euglish, and shows 
that Catharine must have spoken the language lluenlly, and 
was remarkably well ncquauitcd with all the points of the 
case. Single-handed as she was, sho was moro than a match for all 
her assailants. She replied seriatim to all that was alleged by tho 
Duke, refusing to riscoguizo any temporal judge in spiritual 
matters, of which niarriagu was one, and, then, upon I)i'. Loo 
questioning her word as to the nature of her connexion with 
IMuQe Arthur, and Gardiner adding that the presumption of 
the law would sufliee, and that wa.s against her, she told him 
to go and veutikte Lis presumptions at Uomc, but that she only 
cared for tho exact truth of the matter, which she would 
aillrm on oath, oud also bring proofs of in contradiction to 
all their lies and falsehoods. If half of wlnit Chapuys ro- 
lates is true, Oatharine must havo bobaved with great spirit. 
But some allowance must be made for tho bios f|f tho wit¬ 
ness when he alleges that Stokesley, tho Bishop of I^ondun, 
when ho heard the Queen’s rea**^^, had not the courage to 
^peak; and, though he may possibly have been an eye-witness of 
their ** secretly nudging one another when any point touched tho 
quick,” he cim scarcely have heard tlie conversation which passed 
between them after the conclusion of the interview. Novortheless, 
we will give his account of it for what it is worth:— 

Ah for tho most part of the rest/if they hail tho liherty of Kpenhing their 
thoughts, they would have inclined to the Queen’s »i«lo ; but, us limy etmld 
do no more, they testified their inelinnliuiis by showing tho satislacliim 
they had at the Queen’s answeivs. Ainimg these was tho sccn^tm'y, Dr. 
Stephen (i.e. Stephen (janUuer), who at tho coininenccmcnt unravelled 
those affairs, but is now very much suspected by tho Lady. Some said 
they had worked hard and counselled long, and devised fine plans, but were 
confounded l»y a single womnn, and all their designs turned topsy-turvy. 
Of these vras‘Guildford, the Controller, who said it would be the bc.st deed 
in the world to tie all the doctors who had invouted nud supported this 
.‘iffair in a cart and send them to Komo to mnintuiu their opinion, or meet 
with the confusion they deserve.—I*. 137. 

It ia possible the Imperial Ambassador was writing rather what 
he thought they ought to have said thau what they really said. 

We reserve the rest of this iuterestiug volume for another 
article. 


EUGENE OXEGCINE.* 

I N spite of the exertions of several able interpreters, Bussian 
poetry remains all but unknown to Western Kui*ope. The 
names of a few of its leading representatives have been rendered 
more or loss familiar in Germany by Bodenstedt, in France by 

•* JSugene Oneguin*: a Romance of Rucetan Li/e in Veree. Dy 
Alexander Pushkin. Translated from the Unadsn by Lieutenaut-ColQacl 
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Prosper Mdrimde, and In England by w John B ro w nin g. But 
the great nuyoritv of its cultivators have never obta&d any 
recognition beyond the frontiers of thsir native land. Some six 
score of them figure in the bulky Chrsstomatky published by 
Gerbel at St. Petersburg in 1873; out almost utter darkness hides 
the forms of all but about a tenth part of their number firom the 
eves of the inhabitants of those parts of the world which are not 
Bussian. Even of the rare exceptions the foreign fame is n^tto 
widely spread nor firmly established. Derjavin’s ode entitled 
God ” IS said, indeed, to have found no less than five-and- 
twenty translators in France alone, and to have achieved a 
brilliant success in China and Japan. And Krilofs Fabb» have 
obtained a cosmopolitan reputation. But the other works of those 
oxcoptioually fortunate poets are as littlo known away from home, 4 
as are the writings of the other votaries of tho Muscovite Muse. 

The lluBsian language lends itself with great facility to versifi¬ 
cation. And tho poetic feeling which prevails among all Slavonic 
races I'enders tho Hussian mind very susceptible to the charm 
of song. It is not wonderful, therefore, that Bussia should 
have produced many minstrels, from the limes which preceded 
tho Turlar invasions, when every petty prince kept bards to 
celebrate his glory, to the present day, when, amid distant swamps 
and forests, rustic rhapsodists ” still sing the praises of t^ 
ancient poliidins of Kief, or improvise dirges in honour of deceased 
villagers. What is more to be wondered at, perhaps, is that 
Bussia should have produced so few poets for whom even their 
own countrymen can claim the gift ot original genius. But tho 
conditions of lilbin Bussia have been against the development 
of poetic talent. There may bo some truth in tho assertion 
which has been often made, that tho Bussian peasant is brought 
up in au atmusnhero of song. Mis mother, it has been pointed 
out, sings time-honoured lullabies beside his swinging cradle: the 
ladis and lus.seH who are tho companions of his youth disport them¬ 
selves iu circling dance to the sound of choral singing; his 
marriage, so far as domestic riles arc roncerned, forms the theme 
of it kind of operetta; and, after ho has drawn his last breath, the 
regrets of his kith and kin iiiid utterance and relief in metrical 
lamentations. But the popular poetry of Bussia belongs to tho 
At. It has no future before it. For from the peasants among 
whom it has been preserved little, if anything, in tho way of 

I ioetic composition is now to be expected. The trading classes 
mvn produced a few genuine poitts, such as Koltsof and 
Nikitin for instance. But very httlo encouragement did those 
siiort-livcd singers meet with among their fellows. The mercan¬ 
tile comnuuiily of Bussia is very little ailected by (esthetic ten¬ 
dencies. Among tho upper classes, however, a taste for poetry 
fortuiuitcly hecamo fashionable during tho reipn of Alexander I., 
and lh(i luibit of writing verse maintained itself in the best society 
during that of Nicholas. The great social and economical changea 
consequent upon the accession of Alexander JI. to the throne wero 
injurious to the mnuufactiire of verse. The minds of men became 
serious and prosaic, and politics nud philosophy usurped that placo 
iu their allectious which poetry had formerly occupied. Nowa¬ 
days, ill the disturbed state of the land, there is no opening in 
Bussia for a poet. With the exception of satirical verses, littlo 
that is metrical is penned and still less printed. But half a century 
ago it was the custom iu aristocratic circles to be poetic, aud the 
leading drawing-i'ooms of St. Petersburg were described without 
any great exaggeration as actual “nests of singing birds.” Of 
course, the gniator part of the young guardsmen, civil servants, 
diplomatists, and statesmen, who fur a considerable time continued 
to carol in a highly creditable manner, were mere amateurs. Their 
devotion to tlie Muse was not sutiiciuntly serious to induce them 
to make any really great efforts, and their literary productions very 
seldom rose above mediocrity. 

Only two of their number have made any distinct impression 
oii^the Western world, Alexander Pushkin and Michael Lermontof, 
and each of those probably owe.s much of his foreign reputation, 
to tho fact that he wrote in prose as well as in verse. Of 
novelettes like Pushkin’.s or Lermontofs /lm> 

of Our Ti/fiCH it is ea.sy for a moderately skilful translator to 
convey a tolerably correct idea. But to do full justice to the 
poetic merits of those musters of language is a task quite beyond 
tho powers of ordinary writers of verse. This truth must be 
borne in mind by readers of the translation now before us of 
Euffenif Out'If nine. Colonel Spalding's version is very faithful to 
the original, remarkably so considering the difficulties with which 
he has had to contend iu the way of metro and rhyme. Of his 
poetic faculty a few extiucta will be sufficient to enable readers to 
judge for themselves. 

The comiiosition of Eugene On6guine extended over seven 
yean. Piiaukin began it iu 1823, during his twenty-fourth year, 
at Kishineif in Bessarabia, whither he had been sent as a punish¬ 
ment for having composed and privately circulated an audadout 
Ode to Liberty. Hod it not been for the interference of power¬ 
ful friends, he would have been exiled to Siberia, a fate which ha 
not very long afterwards a second time narrowly escaped Had 
he been in St. Petersburg at too end of the vear 1825, he must 
inevitably have been invmvod in toe insorreotion which broke out 
on toe accession of Nicholas to the throne. “ All my friends were 
in the plot,” he frankly told the Emperor, when asked what hid* 
conduct would have been had he been present on toe occasiop, 

“ and I could not have deserted them.” It is much to the 
Emperor’s credit that he was not offended by this straightforward 
reply. Bomour aeserts that Pushkin was indebted for ^ absence 
which insured his safety to his tooroiwhW Bussian superstition* 
He intended, it is said, to pay a visit to St. Pefterabuzg towards the 
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4dow of 1825^ and if lie had earned out his plan, he would almost 
to*a certainty have been one of the Tietims of the abortive insur- 
reetion* Fortunately for him, just as he had started on his journey, 
a hare oross^ the road in front of him. Bo marked a warning was 
not to be disregarded.^ Pushkin turned bade, and gave up the 
journey. If the story is not true, it is at oU events probable. The 
last canto of the poem was completed in 1831, tne year of the 
poet's marrif^. By that time the vigorous turbulence of bis youth 
had calmed down, and the cvnicol apathy which is so apt to beset 
the Russian mind, espedalfy when exposed to the iuliueuce of 
official employment, seemed likely to ensure him the respect of the 
authorities during a long career, when his life was suddenly 
cat short by a bullet in 1837. Like Lermontof, he fell in what 
seems to have been a quite unnecessary duel. 

At the time when Pushkin commenced ISugme OnCguinef which 
he described to a hdend as being ** something in the stylo of Don 
JuaUf” his admiration for Byron’s genius was at its height. Count 
Vorontsoif went too for when he charged the young poet 
with being nothing more than ** lo faiblo imitateur dun original 
tr6s-peu recommandable, Lord B^ion ”; but there can be no doubt 
that Pushkin was in early life so strongly influenced by the 
Rnglish poet that bis originality might well oe called in question. 
At a later period he transferred bis literary atrectiona from Byron 
to Bhakspeare, and entertained the idea of composing a series 
of dramatic chronicles to illustrate various periods of Russian 
history; and ho also found in the folk>talea of Kussia, ns related 
to him by bis old nurse Arina, a fresh and copious source of In- 
miration. Hut the poem by which ho is best Known, that which 
Colonel Spalding has now translated, owes its existence in a groat 
measure to Byron, and its hero has very much the appearance of 
being, as Pushkin himself suggested, ** a Muscovite in Childe 
Harold’s cloak.'* 

Kugeue Ondguine is a young Russian who grows tired of the 
gaieties and dissipations of Betersbuig, being grievously ulllicted 
by “ the English spleen, the Russian khamlra ”—the latter term 
being a popular Kussiun corruption of the word hypochondria.” 
lie retires to a country seat ot which an undo s death makes him 
possessed, and for two diiya takes a pleasure in contemplating the 
beauties of nature. But after the Hueond day he tind.s himself as 
much bored in the country oa ho had been in the capital. Ills only 
consolation is the society of Lis friend 1 ionaky, fin enthusiastic 
young poet to whom he becomes sincerely attached. But one 
evening he takes it into his head to dunce a gntnt deal more than 
is necessary with Olga Larina, tho Toiitid-fnced and entirely 
commonplace young lady with whom Lensky is in love. A duel 
is the result, in which Inuiskyis killed, and Ondguino becomes 
more mokincboly than ever, being constantly haunted by the imnge 
of the friend he has slain. Before this fatal event takes place 
Ondguine has been much exercised by receiving from 'J’attiana 
Larina, Olga’s exceedingly ronmuiic sister, a letter in which she 
informs him, in the frankest manner, that she loves him. J Iii is 
touched with sympathy,” and tinde tho strangu proceeding not 
wholly unwelcome. However, when he sees her, ho reads her a 
most decorous lecture on her unconventional bilmviour. Had ho 
been of n domestic nature, bo says, ho would have been happy to 
marry her:— 

If in tke sconoM of homo 1 
K‘r,ii fur an iiibtant. liiai i.lcli{;li(. 

Then, 1 say truly, none Imt llii-c 
I ivoiihl desire my bridis t<i be. 

But, as bo is a stranger to happiness he continues, and quite un¬ 
worthy of her afl'oetion, she had much belter think of some one 
rise. For 

Wlint can lic divimer than the house 
tVherein tlio inisfiablc vil'o 
Doploros a inohl univortliy sjaniso 
, AtuI UvkIh a Hulitury lilV ? 

Tho tiresome miu), her value Unowiii;', 

Yet curars on Ins fate bi'Mtowing, 

L fall oi frigid jealousy. 

Mute, solemn, frowning gluomiiy. 

8ii('h am I. 

Tatliana ponders over the lesson, and in duo course of timo marries 
an elderly general. Ouuguino mcots her in society, and, in his 
turn, falls desperately in lovo with her, and writes to inform her 
of the fact. An interview ensues, in which she roininda him of his 
frigid behaviour wheu she confessed to him her maiden lovo, and 
says:— 

Ilnw meekly then I heard you preaeh— 

To-day it is my turn to teach. 

And of this privilege she avails herself to such an extent that she 
leaves Oufigi'ino standing “as if struck by lightning flro.” Tho i 
last two stansas of her speech may bo queued here as giving some 
idea of the Russian poet’s sentiments and his translator’s versiii- 
cation:-* 

Ondguine, nil this sninptnousnesfi, 

The gilding of lif«’» viinitied, 
lu tho world’s voitcx my buctcss. 

My splendid house snd gaieLio^— 

V/hot arc they ? (.tlndly w'ouhl I yield 
This life ill inasqucrudo concoalod, 

\ I’liir glitter, riot, emptiness, 

.. JTor my wild garden and bookenae. 

Yes I for our unpretending home, 

On^uine—the lielov^d place 
Where tho first time I saiv your face— 

Or for the solitary tomb 
Wherein my poor old nurse doth lie 
l^eaUoi a croM and ehrubbery. 


”rwas possible then, happiness— 
Nay, near i but destiny decreed— 
My lot is fixed—with thoughtlessneu 
It may be that 1 did proce^. 

With bitter tears niy mother prayed j 
And for Tattiaua, mournful maid, 
indifl'erent was her future fate. 

1 marrU'd—now 1 supplicate— 

For ever your Tuitiaua leave. 

Your heart posscHSPs, 1 know well, 
Honour and lovo Inflexible. 

I love you—to what end deceive ? 

But 1 am now another’s brido— 

For ever faithful will abide. 


HISTORY OP THK ICBINBURGH VOLUNTEKRS.* 

T he Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers claim the honour of being the 
hrst Volunteer regiment in Britain to appear in arms before 
the Queen. The historj' of tho regiment has therefore been writteu 
by a member of the corps, ns a sort of commemoration of the 
coming of ago of the Volunteer movement. In the autumn of 
1859, the year ill which tho Volunteer Circular was issued, the 
(jueeu was in Edinburgh, and thus the newly-formed Rifle 
\'ohmteer8 bad an opportunity of showing themselves, which theyi 
seized with eagerness. They all turned out and lined tho road by' 
which tho (^ueen drove from Hulyrood to her private railway 
station. As the order to appear under arms on this occasion waa^ 
tho tirat battalion order issued, and aa it is stilL a matter of 
Rolf-coiigratulatinn with the mombors of tho corps that. 
apponrancu to do “ homage to their Bovereimi ” was their first 
appearance as a regiment, it might have been thought that 
such now recruits would cut nut a sorry figure, and bo 
more suggestivo of tho awkward squad than of professional 
warriors, rio far, however, was this from being tho case, 
tliat the Queen commissionod the Lord I’rovost to tell them- 
tliat she Lad been “ particularly struck and highly pleased with 
their appearance and iino soldierly bearing.” Ror was tho satis¬ 
faction thus expressed con lined lo fair words merely, for tho 
colonel was knighted, as an aclrnowlodgment of tho martial ardour 
of the corps which ho commandoil. After such coniplimonia as 
tht'se, It is not surprising that tho JCdinburgh lliflcmen and their 
historian resent with scorn the attempts made by other Yolunteera 
to rob them of the laurels wuu by this “ first appearance.” Mr. 
Stephen thus iirushes such false pretensions:—“ Other corps have 
claimed the honour of being tho first to appear before ILor Amjosty ; 
but, if 80, their appearance was not uflicially recognized, neither 
were they under arms at tho time,” 'J’he eccoud appearance of tho 
Volunteers was not altogether so satisfactory ns the triumphant 
success of their tirat ujipearance might have led them to expect, 
'riiey had been drilliug diligently for six months since that first 
famous turn-out for public duly /and had iu Hint time bo much 
improved that the inspectiug otlicer, ^lajur Nelson, wrote thus of 
them:— 

Tlic grentest prairie is due hi {di ranka. Tin; captains commanding coin- 
]»;nucs must have worked with iinliriug /.eal and energy—ihu drill iu- 
.s(rui.-lora dunu tlieir duty ahjy ; hut, wiiut is of nNII grontcr iiitpurtanco, 
tli'ise in the runka must biivi' paid wiiliug obedicucu to tbeir iiistnicturH. 
Tile ven on paraili*—uuu of tlu‘ iiio.'.t essential puiiils towards 

obtaining 1’llii‘ieiicy—emu inecd nio tluil tlie eoi'jis was being trained under 
an ndniirabl" and eorivi t military (‘in. othorwiMj it never could have 
arrived at ils poHeiit liigh stale ol'diNCipIino. indeed, tho jirogreHS ulrendy 
made is, lo iiiyM'lt', marvelluii.s, and I cnleiiain no ilnuld ohutever of the 
I'ify of Lihiiburgh liille Volunteers ulUimiLoly arriving ut a very high slate 
of elUcieney. 

Their elliciency wos pretty soon put rather roughly to tho teat. 
They were fcot to tho task u.siiaJly tissigned to policemen, that of 
restraining within due bounds the spirits ot n well-di.sposed 
and jubilant mob. Tho return of tho 78th regiment of High¬ 
landers after their exploits ut Lucknow set the whole city in a 
ferment. Tho population turned out m vumo. to welcomo 
the return of their gallant couiilrymen. All the wynds and closes 
of tho Old Town poured forth a stream of dirty and unruly urchins 
to swell tho throng. Tho lately embodied Volunteers undertook 
to line tho streets and keep in order the tumultuous rabble. Theiz 
ell'ortswere not crowned with that signal success which might have 
been looked for, considering the praises that their soldierly beoiing 
and high state of disciplino had so rocoutly evoked from higli 
quarters. The mob dmw invidious distinctions between soldier¬ 
ing in earnest and soldiering in play, and, in their cagornesa to 
heighten the triumpli of tho war-worn voterans, laughed to scora 
the restrictions that tho amateur warriors attempt!^ to impose. 
No sooner were the IJighlanders sinm coming out of Waverley 
hitation than tho uiifortunato Volunteers found themselves carried 
away by the crowd they had been set there to control, “ to regain 
tbeir footing, breathless, ))erspiring, and shorn of caps and bolts, 
only at the Load of tho Mound, where the crowd lost a little of its 
density.” One officer got so confused by tho tumult that he was 
heard shouting to his company to “ fix bayonets." Luckily his 
men were mucli too sorely harassed to pay attention to that or 
any other order. Tlun had enough and more than enough to do 
in keeping possession cif their own ai’ms and accoutrements. 

The next event of importance in tho annals of the Edinburgh 
Volunteers was the review in tho Queen’s Park at llolyrood, in 
August x86o. They here formed two battalions, and, “ being the 

• of the Qvrt-u^e City of JBdinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brignik, By 

WilUsni Stephen. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sou. x88x. 
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fint io Scotland, bad the honoor of formuig tha ri{?ht of the fint 
brigade of liifles, which was under the coinmaad of Lieutenant- 
Oolonel Davidson.*' Animated by a glowing and patriotic speech 
frooa their colonel, who exhorted them to quit them like men, ^ 
poetical references to Scotland’s scenerv and Scotland’s history, 
and to the glorious spectacle" in which they os the “senior 
corps of Scotland " were to occupy a “ leading place,” the Edin¬ 
burgh Volunteers showed themselves equal to the occasion, and 
Bocomplished the arduous duty of marching past the Queen on the 
murade ground in an altogether exemplarj^ manner. They felt it, 
however, as a mortifying slight, and possibly a survival of the an¬ 
cient animosity between the two halves of Ilritain, that the Times 

preserved a strict eilenco on tho subjoct," though “elahurato 
leaders had been devoted to the Hyde Park display.” This same 
year an application was made to tho War Odico for “permission 
to coll tho Edinburgh Jtillo Volunteers a brigade." Though tho 
permission was refused at that time, fiv-e years later it was granted, 
and the Queen honoured the brigade by prefixing her own name to 
it, so that their honourable title now runs, “ The (Queen's City of 
Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade.” The year before tfais,\he 
Kgimental band had nobly maintained the fame of the corps by 
CMrying off the first prize in a competition at Glasgow, at which 
“ twenty-five diflbrent bands contested for honours.” The “ quick¬ 
step ” of the regiment is the old English air “ Ninety-five,” tho 
same as that of the Rifle Brigade, and, in addition to a brses band, 
their military ardour is quickened by performers on tho bagpipes 
Attached to the corps, as is fitting for Scottish Volunteers. 

Tho brigndo sent a detachment of loorank and file, with 
clfiCbrs, commissioned and non-commissioned, and bngh'rs, to assist 
in the mancouvres on Salisbu^ Plain in the autumn of 1872. 
This, so says their liisloriiin, was tho “ liardest and most genuine 
military work undertaken by any portion of the brigade," and 
os such ho dwells upon it in some detail, and with evident 
pride. Here they were linked to companies of real riflemen, 
and bad to go through all the mannmvms with them just as if 
they were profesBioual soldiers. As we are told that *'* through¬ 
out Europe tho mancuuvres were watched with careful attention 
hy all the leading military anthoritieB," tho Edinburgh detach¬ 
ment were no doubt justified in feeling elated at being com¬ 
mended for the sto.ndLiiess of their march, as they wore by the 
Gommander-in-Olrief at the review whicli concluded the manom- 
■vres. This is the only attempt at active service over made by 
the Edinburgh riflemen. It is a pity that their historian did not 
delay a little longer tho publication of bis book, as he might then 
have added a chapter extolling their hardihood in tho endurance 
of really exceptional hardships at the review of this year. Some 
forty thousand men were exposed to a deluge of rain for two hours 
before tho march past began. By that time the (Queen’s Park was 
nearly knee-deep in mtid, so tW their powers of marching in 
good order under diiUculties were put to the severest test as they 
passed their Sovereign. It almost seems us if the elements had 
boon in league this year to daunt Iho spirit of our Volunteer 
forces in both kingdoms. The heat of the weather in England 
had been such thnt, before tho IScottLsh mview took place, tho most 
eareful preparations wore made for tho trnatmont of possible 
coses of sunstroke. But sunstrokes are rare in ^Scotland, f3vcm in 
the dog-days; how much more so in the end of August I And to 
provide against the soaking rain, without which no general holiday 
in Scotland is complete, no preparations of any sort hud been made. 
The Edinburgh men were bettor olf than the strangers; for, as 
eoon us the mainh was over, they could go homo to got dried. 
But the majority of the pour follows who came from a dis¬ 
tance had travelled all night, were rained upon all%day, and had 
to start oft*, ns soon as this review was over, in their soaked clothes 
on another night journey. That any of thorn survived such nn 
ordeal speaks volumes for tho hardy nature of the race. But the 
citizens were almost ns callous to the inclemency of the weather 
as the Volunteers. The day was observed Ihrcjughout the city 
with all the solemnity of tho half-yearly sacrum euial fast. All 
the shops wore closed, the church bolls rang, omnibuses and 
tramcors in the principal streets wore stopped, and evoryono, 
old and young, turned out to witness the imposing spectacle. 
It would be dilficult to find a ])luiu better fitted for a review 
than tho Queen's Park. It lies (dose to tho Royal Palace, 
and is overlooked on the south by tho commanding heights of 
Arthur’s Seat nud^ SaJi.«bury Orugs, and on the other side 
by tho Oalton Hill. These vantage-grounds wore from an 
early hour in the morning covered with specUitors, crowded as 
close as swarms of bees. The voluntary sightseers were, how¬ 
ever, better oil* than tlie voluntary soldiers, for many of them had 
plai^ and great-coats, and hero and there it was possible to hold 
up an umbrella, whereas only one regiment of the Volunteers was 
provided with waterproof capes. Tho plasliing rain damped in 
great measure the brilliancy of the evening fireworks and illu- 
minarions which were to uolobrate tho great demonstration, but 
not the spirits of the inhabitants. They, with the genuine Scotch 
pride in anything national, actually congratulated each other on 
the cool froehness of the weather, agreeing that it was far more 
healthy than the English heat. 

The annals of any British Volunteer corps, even if it rejoices in 
the title of the “ Queen’s City of liklmburgh,” must perforce be, as 
•the poet describes the annals of the poor, ** W and simple.” One 
cannot but admire the ingenuity and industry of any one who, 
itko Mr. Stephen, has succeeded in amplifying them into a book. 
Although, doubtless, of deep and absorbiQg interest to the members 
pf the migade, it is hardly likely to be found amusing reading by 


the publie at large; indeed, the only parte ef it that een tzpeot to 
daim the attention of the general reader are the inttodootovy 
chapters coneeniing the several calk to asms that have stirred the 
epirit of the Edinburgh folk before the present "Vohmteer 
movement.” The fint of these here touched open was When 
the strength of the feudal force had fitilen on the Ihlel 
field of laodden. The Provost was among the sjain. There 
was peetiloDce in tho ci^, and the municipal autbeiify was 
entrusted to a provisional Committee hastily appointed, called the 
Presidents, and they issued a proclamation which has been cited as 
one of the most striking illustrotione of patriotic resohition, oailing 
on all the citizens to take up arms for the “ keiping and defimoe o| 
tho toun.” At the same time, the women were forMdden, nodjh: 
pain of banishment, from going clamouring and crying about tap 
streets, and wore bidden to go to tlio churches and pray for the 
king and the army when they were not about th^r proper work. 
A town guard of citizens was called into being, by autiiority of 
the King, in 1682. This town guard did good service in defending 
Ilulyrood Chapel from the fury of a Protestant mob half a doien 
years later. In tho troubles of tho “Fifteen” and the “For^- 
fivo ” the Volunteering spirit was stirred up in Edinburgh; but toe 
Volunteers somehow never came to blows with the zeh^, even 
when, at tho latter date, those entered the capital. While Buonaparte 
kept all Europe in awe, and Britain was in daily dread of a 
French invasion, soldiering was, as every one who has read the 
Antiquun/ knows, very much iu fashion in Edinburgh, as else¬ 
where. Beacon fires were ready to spread the alarm from hill to 
hill, as in tho days of the Armada. One of these fires was acci¬ 
dentally lighted, and all the forces in tho middle part of Scotland 
were mustered at Dalkeith, and had to lie ail night underarms. 
This alarm brought Walter Scutl a ride of a hundred miles, which 
he accomplished in twontv-fonr hours—quite a feat in those days 
—to join his regiment. In tho “ Radical time” of 1819-20 tho 
Edinburgh Voluntours were employed, in tho absence of tho regu¬ 
lars, to garrison tlio Castle. This was tiio lost public appearance 
of tho old Edinburgh Volunteers, who were known as the “ Old 
Bhuis.” Their present representatives, the heroes of Mr. Stephen's 
volnrao, have now been embodied more than twenty-one years, and 
the increase in thoir numbers during that time, and the mainten¬ 
ance of tlieir martial ardour under the most peaceful circumstances, 
seem to promise a moro enduring existonoo than that of any corps 
of Edinburgh Volunteers which has preceded them. 


IS SPITli OF FATE.* 

W E should be sorry to think so ill of tho human race es to 
believe that there is any man, any woman, or any child, 
who would, of Lis own free will, I'ead through this story from tho 
first page to the last. It is not, we are convinced, a book that can 
be read, at least by a single reader. What a relay of readers might 
do wo will not venture to decide. Let no one bo so rash, so con¬ 
fident of his powers of ondurance, ns to make the attempt single- 
handed. Ho must, unless his strcngtii or his fully be suporhuman, 
fail before he has gone half-way through tho first volume. Even 
a big family—a big family, moreover, of grown-up daughters— 
with llin help of a curate or two thrown in, could scarcely manage 
to get all tho chapters read among them, though they were to 
divide the task into portions suited to tho strength of each. It is 
not only that the book is hopelessly dull, without a single character, 
a singin incident, or even a single fine, io rouse for one moment our 
interest. It is worse, far worse, than dull: it is lidiculously pre¬ 
tentious. Mere stupidity we can htiar witu, and even pity; but 
stupidity, when it takes to strut in tinsel and to delight in Dombast, 
when it airs itself with a constant smirk of self-satisfaction—above 
all, when it insists on wearying us almost to death—shall obtain as 
little mercy as it deserves. What with tho Land Leaguers, with, 
their endless flow of froth; the Fair Traders, and their folly; and 
tho lady novelists, life is Incoming a burden. Turn wheresoever 
>ve may, wo are met on all sides by a flood of nonsense. If, how¬ 
ever, os seems too likely, we are to be overwhelmed by it in the 
end, it will be some little comfort to sink laughing; and so, though 
our eflbrts seem all in vain, wc shall still keop up a stout heart and 
have, wo trust, a few more flings at folly. 

The very titles of the chapters of the novel before us govo 
us a fair warning of what wo had to expect. As we read the 
table of contents of the first volume, the following we found set out 
os tho bill of faro:—“ Olotho holds her distaff. Lachesis weaves 
tho web. Tho meshes threaten to entangle. The weaving of the 
woof. The glimpse of the ghost. Commonsense [so written as 
one wordj ignores the Fates. The web becomes visible. Atropos 
cuts her first thrum. Cavendish Square at last.” With Olotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, their distaffs, webs, woofs, and thrums, the 
glimpse of a ghost is not out of keeping; but how, the reader may 
well ask, does Oavendish Square get into such strange company P 
The explanation is supplied iu a very few pages. First, however, 
wo have given iis a second heading to the opening chapter. 

“ Olotho holds her distaff " does well enough in a table of 
contents where brevity is needful, but, like Lord BurgUe;^ 
nod, unless it is interpreted, its full meaning is not lilraly w 
be seen. Accordingly, the author comes to onr aid and writes 
“ Chapter 1. whermn Olotho holds her distaff, and the tiiodow 
of temptation looms in the Gilt Hall,” By the gilt hall the 


* 7m Spite ef fait. A Nevsl. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. London i 
Tinsley Bruthers* xB 8 x. 
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m Uuk it furniahed hy vhioh the Three Fates axe joined to 
(Ammi Square. For this hall was a room in the house 
of ra Ewl, whm only son was engaged to a young lady who 
lived in Oavendish Square. Of course the young p^ple never 
aati^; for, in that case, what would have been the use 
of ulotbo. Laohesis, and AtroposP She gets crushed os flat 

* pancake—or nearly so, we oelieve—hy the figure-head of a 
ship, which fell upon her; and he died an earl and a hncholor. 
How a young ladv—a Oavendiah Square horobe, too—should 
meet so stran^ a sate might well puzzle the reader. The ex¬ 
planation, neverthel^ is simple enough. Her father was an old 
Admiral, who was given to dnnk. Oii the walls of his study he 
h^had the figure-head fastened up. She had tried to teach him a 
Uttle abstinenoe, and had at one time greatly cut down his allow¬ 
ance of whisky. But he had fallen back into his old courses, and 
was once more what^ is known in teetotal circles as a frightful 
example. She, one night, when Orion's belt was shining over¬ 
head—where, hy the way, it ne\'er does shine in these latitudes— 
was struck by an afterthought that she would go and see whotlier 
her father's light was burning. In order, apparently, to do this 
with peator effect, she first unpinned her long luxuriant hair. 
The light, she saw, was burning, but there was no sound. The 
natural inference would have been, we should have thought, that 
the old gentleman had fallen to sleep over his cups; hut thun, no 
doubt, he ought to have been heard snoring. It was porliaps for 
want of this sign of life that her heart ut once beat quickly with 
wild foreboding. “ What if .1 ucocko ” (the loading villain) “ had 
como at last to murder him P . . . What if a Hivino instinct, 
urging her to his rescue, had boon speaking in the morbid rest- 
leasnoBH which would not let her sloop.’’ However, when she did 
nt length open the door, the sight that mot lior view was 
vojy much what she miglit havo expected. “ »Sho saw her father 
seated in his louthcrn-chair, holding a glass mid-air, arrested in its 
progress to his lips. Odours of hot whisky and cut lemon told the 
rest. She rubbed her eyes, and gave a low cry of sudden pain.” 
No wonder that the old Admiral lost his temper. 'J'o have his 
glass of toddy thus arrested on tlie way to Jus lips by the sudden 
appearance of ^daughter with her long luxuriant hair unpinned 
and hanging dlHln her hack, rubbing her eyes, and uttering a cry 
of pfiin, was more even than a civilian could be expected to bear 
v/ith patience. In the case of an old tar, it surely nlmo.^t justified 
the swearing which followed in bis roughest voice. ]lut with 
swearing he should havo been satisfied. He went further, and 
took to Btnmpiug. “ Down came the fignro-head of Ins ship, and so 
its huge sphinx-like face crushfid llio forolioad of Anno Thorne, his 
daughter,” It is, perhaps, some little comfort to know that after 
that night ho gave up aitogetlier hot whisky with or without cut 
lemons, that ho lived and died veiy peiiilcntlv, and founded an 
orphanage. 

Our desire to connect Onvendisli Square with thti Three Fates 
has led us far away from tho opening scone. Wo roust retrace our 
steps to the gilt hall of tho Fail's baronial mausion. Fver;y thing, 
both inside this place and outside, was very stalely. Even the 
village in wliich it stood was far from ** iconoclastic railway com¬ 
panies with their Gothic furor.” It is, by the w.ay, not a little 
refreshing to find this term used in its good old seusu. Wo come 
across it a second time in the course of a few pages, whero wo 
iead that “ Farmer Tresham was about ns mucli cut out 
fur a farmer as a Goth for n IVimo Minister, and did as well in the 
capacity.” Tho meauiiig of this latter seutenco is not, to be sure, 
very clear; but, for the sake of Mrs. Malaprop and her Goths, we 
gloilly pass over its indistinctness. The rustics in this village 
sUU pulled their forelock wiien they met their superiors. This 
habit leads the author into a digression on revoronce, and takes 
her back to the days “ when the old Conservntivo Johnson bowed 
to lamp-posts.” We hope that the lamp-posts were equally rever¬ 
ential and returned the compliment. Du that as it may—for 
Boswell does not throw any light, wo imdertake to say, on tho 
question—Johnson certainly would have been astonished enough 
to learn that he, or any one (dse, was a Conservative. Wo shall 
soon expect to read that the Conservativo liord Mayor Walworth 
killed the liadicol Wat Tyler. It is, however, impossible to make 
our novelists, and some of our essay writei‘8,WQ might add, observn 
tho proper terms whenever they venture to touch on matters of 
history. To return, however, to tho earl's village. It had a rector 
not unworthy of it, who wjis the very opposite, we read, of “ the 
popular Jonah's gourds.” Uno of this good mans sons disputes 
with tho young lord the position of first hero. He is thus de- 
soribed:— 


His youtigost son, Edward, like an impuilcnt wild rose on a grafted 
atandard, unexpoctedJy developed Kacficiil It was au enigma 

to the father, though the Bcqnel was plain cnnugli. 

A five years* veaidonoc at tho Univornity of ('anibridge will broaden and 
deepen tlic quali^ of expansion in a man somaiines iu an unliealiliy ex¬ 
tent, and revolutioiiizo the whole current of hia thuugJita to a marvellous 


degree. 

True, Edward might have grown narrower and narrower in a strait 
coterie, but his nature was too warmly social to bo exclusive ; his angles 
were rubbed down by contact with ni'inda of wider growth, ere they do- 
^oped into prq}udiocB ^ and so it came to latss that he looked at tbiuga, in 
Isneral, from a difibrent standpidut to hia father’s. 

?iiut Cambridge alone Pad not worked tliis change, there was a deep 
fbtiiidaiion for it nearer home. 

Farmer Tresham had a daughter, Edward’s quondam playfellow. That 
daughter was beautiful. 


It is scarcely worth while to pause to examine the authors lan- 
gitagOf or we might ask how ice quality of e.xpanBion is broadened 


aud deepened, and how angles develop into prejudioes. Lot up 
leave words on one side, and give our wholo attention to tho 
lovers. The lady was indeed beautiful, for she had ** the arieto* 
cratic chiselled features of an Athenian and the dark lusdous ejee 
of a Provcncial.” When she entered the reception-room ot iha 
ball that was given in honour of the young lora^s comin|f of age^ 
*• she sailed into it like a second Oleopatra.” It was indeed a 
night of tiiumph for her, when she, a mere former’s daughter, 
drove up, to the baronial mansion, its gateway with ite blazoned 
coatrof-arms was imiued, and livery servants proclaimed with 
Htontoriun lungs, ** Mr. Trosham’s carriage stops the way.” The 
strain,” wo read, ** was caught by others and yet others within^ 
till tlio familiar name sounded strange, and Cordelia douhtod her 
own Identity.” It seems a strange fashion of introduction to havo 
it bawled out from servant to servant as each guest arrives that 
his or her carriage stops tho way. Wo are scarcely surprised to find 
that Cordelia l^gau to think that she had fallen into some en¬ 
chanted palace and to dream of one day being a countess herself. 
•So rapid and triumphant was her progreSsS that tho young lord, 
“ the cynosure of the evening,” forgot the young lady to whom he 
was engaged, and paid all his attentions to Cordelia alono. The 
countess took alarm, hut feeling unequal to the task of reprovingf 
him, sent to tho hilliard-rooui for his father. The result was that 
Lord Arthur, in tho midst of his fourth dance with tho young 
plebeian, was brought to a sudden standstill by the apparition of a 
tall lackey, with an iimnediato summous to his father's prcsonce.” 
The old gcutluinau told the young man that he had himself once been 
in love with a governess—a diirk-eycd HjnriiucllG beauty. “ Our 
story,’’ he went on to say, ** is too sad; 1 cannot toll itnuw 
day I must. Sullice it to say she died, and 1—and J—married 
your mother.” The young lord is thereupon so much touched 
that he proriiises to crush in tho bud Jiis uil'ection for tho girl who 
ill her featiires ri'c.-dlcd Athens, in lier eyas Frovonco, in her sail¬ 
ing into a room ihe famous Egyptian Queen, and in her birth one 
of the caiiimon.s of Ivome. The auxiou.s father wus scarcely 
satisih'd. ignores the thought of matrimony,’ the FJarl 

said, comiiiuLiiiig sadly with tlie lanterns.” Lord .Arthur hastens 
to take leave of Cordelia, and kiasoa htji* hand. ‘ How dare you 
kiss my hand, Lord Wilton,’ she said; * I am a plebeian; but 1 
am proud.’ ” Meanwhile, her old lover, Edward Fenton, did not 
tamely submit to the slight cast upon him, aud boldly accosted 
tho youug lady to whom Lord Arthur was engaged. “ ‘ Would 
it bo asking ioo inueh for you to reward a plebeian with a 
dance P ’ ho said on tho spur of the luoinent, without promedilution.” 
Even had she wished it, she could scarcely have refused on the 
ground of respectability, remembering, as she imist, Jiow much 
her own father was given to hot whisky and cut lemons. 

Endless complications follow tho iiidisci’etion of tlieso young 
people iu thus confounding plebeians and patricians. How¬ 
ever, in the end plebeian marries plebeian, and the thoughtless 
patriciati, as wo bfivo shown, is punished for his neglect of social 
disliuctions by living the life of a penitent bachelor, i’erhaps, after 
all, he WAS hotter olV than his unlmppy father, for if tho old Earl 
had lost his dark-eyed ajnriluelle beauty of a plebeian, yet never 
had his heir witli a suppressed groan to own to a son of his that 
“ she died, tmd 1— and I—married your mother.’’ From that fate 
he had b('(‘n Kuved by the huge sphinx-like face of tho figure-head 
which had crushed the future countess ilal. 


rOARD'S MEIiCllANT SIIiriMXfl.* 

M il. FOAliD'S book may bo looked upon as a marvel of in- 
dnhtry. J^o many good books already existed on the subject 
of mercli.ant shipping that, to justify tho appearance of a new 
ono it must needs bo an exciiptioiially dosorviug work. Mr, 
Foard seems to havo felt this, ajid to have spared no trouble or 
timo iu order to rise to the occasion. And in the result he has 
pro<liiCfd a book worthy to stand by any of its precursors which 
deal with the same in.'itter, by virtue of its coinpletoness of tibat- 
ment, its fulness of detail and reference. The enormous number 
of cases referred to might indeed seem to some persons unnecessary 
and (‘.iilculated to nncuiuber the book and confuse the readerbut 
it must bo remembered that merchant shipping law, except for the 
Mercliaut Shipping Acts, is built up mainly of coses aud decisions 
allbrding nuthoritativn iuterprelalion of the terms usually em¬ 
ployed in shipping contracts and determining the rights incidental 
thereto. Moreover, Mr. Foard has not attempted to embody any 
number of these decisions in his text; he has given the efl’ect 
thereof in the body of the work and relogaled the referoncos, with 
occasional short expluuaUtiy statements, to n body of foot-notes 
which sometimes usurps well-nigh tho whole of a page. Thus the 
casual reader can study the text alone, while the lawyer who goes 
to the hook for aid in writing an opinion can obtain a clue to all 
the settled cases on any given point. 

^ As though expressly to complicate matters, a ship occupies hy 
virtue of statute and "customary law a curiously Anomalous legal 
position. It is not a more personal chattel, and it is obviously 
neither land nor an inc(.»rporeai right. It has been much doul^d 
whether a ship comes under the head of goods, wares, or mer¬ 
chandise.” Much of the diiliculty which might otherwise arise 
out of this state of afloirs is, however, obviated by the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts relating to the ownership and 

* A Treathe on the Law of Merdtani Shipping and JFreights, Hy James 
T. Foard, Barriiter-nt-La^v. Lundou: AVausrluw Ss Sons thimitodj. 
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tnnefer of British ships, ooDformit^ to which is necessary in order 
‘to secure the benefits of limitation of liability, and so forth. 
With all these points Mr. Foard deals fiiirly enough, albeit he 
shows a tendency to run into statements of the general Jaw which 
would be as applicable to a ton of coals or a horse as to a ship. 
This is perhaps unavoidable, but we can see no particular reason 
for inte^laung a chapter on General Average between one on 
the ownership and another on the hargatn and sale of ships. It is 
pit more pity that this chapter on General Average occuis in such 
an unexpected place, inasmuch as it is unquestionably one of the 
best in tne booh. Not only are the principles on which the doc¬ 
trine of general average proceeds accurately and clearly laid down, 
but, what is psrbapa more valuable, Mr. Foard supplies a carefully 
tabulated synopsis of loases which by law or custom have 
l^en include in, or excluded fi*om, the categoiy of general 
average, availing himself freely of the American cases, which have 
always been accorded considorablo weight in our courts. Among 
tiie methods by which ships can bo acquired enumerated by Mr. 
Foard we are surprised to find included at p. 155 ** capture by a 
merchant vessel bearing letters of marque and reprisal/’ with 
imaginary instances of English vessels acting by virtue of such 
letters. Mr. Foard appears to have totally forgotten the Treaty 
of Paris, to which England was a party. The omission is the 
more remarkable as only two pages later Mr. Foard refers to this 
very Treaty of J’aiis on the rule of Free ships, free goods.” ^ 

Apart from absolute ownership, vessels may bo the subject of 
other legal rights, such as that conferred by mortgages or bottomry 
bonds. The posiliou of a mortgogee of a ship, like that of a 
bhoHg?.g.^e of land, may be looked at in two lights, the legal and 
the equitable. Tie is the legal owner of the ship, but does nut 
possess all the rights, and is not subject to all tho liabilities, of nu 
ordinary absolute owner. He is not in virtue of his position 
liable for necessaries supplied to the ship; nor is he, unless he has 
actually or coustriictivoly taken possession of tho ship, entitled to 
freight earned by her. This last point was only very recently 
Bottled by the House of Lords in a case of Keith v. Burrows, duly I 
referred to by Mr, Foard. | 

The position of tho master or captain with regard to the ship 
be commands and the cargo on board of her receives duo attention 
from Mr. Foard. It is obvious that, apart from his ordinary 
duties in navigating tho ship and maintaining order among the 
passengers and crew, tho master may occasionally find himself iu 
exceptional circumstances requiring the exercise of a larger 
authority than that expressly confided to him. For instance, tho 
TOlBsel may be stranded or damaged far from her home port, and 
it may become imperative to raise money in order to procure 
assistance or repair dninages. The occurrenco of such emergencies 
constitutes the master the special agent of tlie owners, with 
almost unlimited powers. Ho is bound, if possible, to communi¬ 
cate with his owners and to get their instructions; hut when such 
communication is impmclicable, ho may of his own authority 
pawn or pledge tho ship and freight, or hypothecate her by means 
of a bottomry bond. It has In'en hold that in hopeless cases, 
where there is no prospect of over getting tho ship homo, ho may 
even sell her outi'ight, and that such a sale confers a good titlo on 
the purchaser. 

“Vvith regard to the cargo, the masters rights are somewhat 
mmilar, though naturally, as the shippers have had no voice in 
his appointment, a still stronger case of necessity must be shown 
in order to constitute him their agent, and it must he proved that 
communication with them was absolutely impossible before any 
unauthorized dealing with tho cargo on tho part of the muster can 
bo justified. Whore, however, these conditions exist, the master 
may, after exhausting the resources of ship and freight, hypothe¬ 
cate or even sell portions of the cargo iu the iutereat of all parties 
concerned. 

The other duties of The Master as Agent,” siich as employing 
pilots, assisting vessels in distress, and so on, arc also fully treated 
by Mr. Foard in the chapter Ix'ariug the above heading. The 
autlmr adopts a very coiivoniont form when dealing with char- 
terparties. In addition to a general discussion of tho subject, for 
the purpose of analysis he splits up the ordinary form of charter- 
partv into its component clauses, reprinting each at tho head 
of ue page until it is finally disposed of. Of course charter- 
parties, ^ing merely contracts between the shipper and shipowner, 
aero subject to any amount of variation in terms; but custom has 
introduced common forms until a measure of uniformity practically 
exists, and Mr. Foard's disquisitions thus acquire considerablo 
gener^ value. One or two of his statements of the law appear, 
however, to require some reconsideration, as where at p. 371 he 
denies the right of a maritimo carrier to contract himself out 
of all liability, unless an alternative higher rate be paid for 
carriage; and where he implies, at p. 377, that a claim by a 
consignor within a certain time specified by the charter party is 
not necessarily a condition precedent to bis recovering for a loss. 
Unquestionably some doubt exists on these and similar points; 
and Mr. Foard’s suggestion of an International Oommission to 
consider and, if possibib, reconcile the various views entertained in 
^fieront countries on the subject of the liabilities of maritime 
carriers, seems worthy of consideration. 

Bills of lading receive similar anal}dical treatment at Mr. 
Foard's hands, and be has in this port of the book been far more 
akOful in avoiding the introduction of general ^principles of 
law, and at the same time making perfectly dear the legal basis 
on whidi the hill of lading cases which he embodies pressed. 
Bills of lading, as being the instruments on which shipowners 


mainly relp for the limitation of their UabSUtiss in xospeet of the 
goods earned in thdr vessalsi generally Inooipomts an inordinate 
number of restrictive dauses, and the way In which Mr. Foard 
has gone into these in all their rntricades entitlps him to veij 
high praise. As a spedmiA of careful work, we w^d aeleot hie 

the master to tranship goods on to another vessel in iwder to> 
forward them to their destination. These two points have been 
the subject of an immense mass of legal discussion and decision; 
and it must have cost Mr. Foard great labour to reduce the sub- 
stanct) of such discussions and decisions within the limits of ee 
pages be has assigned to them. 

Tho last chapter in tho book is devoted to the question df 
stoppage in transitu—the right of an unpaid vendor to stop goods 
in course of carriage by sea on becoming aware of the insolvency 
of the consignees. It was long a vexed question whether the 
cxereiao of this right operated as a rescission of the contract of sale, 
or merely revested in tho vendor a possessory right to retain the 
goods until payment of tho stipulated price. Mr. Foard pronounces 
definitely in favour of tho lattor view, and, though we are not 
prepared to contradict his statoment of the law, we cannot help 
thinking that the point is one on which more remoina to be said. 

Wn regret to have to notice that Mr. Foard’s book is frequently 
marred by little inaccuracies of composition and grammar for 
which probably ho is only partially responsible; words have crept 
in or been left out or the wrong word used in many places, and 
though the sonse is generally pretty plain, an appearance of 
slovenliness is given to the work which has a bad cfiect. 


LYICLL’S FAXCr PIGKOXS.* 

T he venerable antiquity of tho literature of tho pigeon fancy is 
beyond all question. Tho .Tews had their domesticated 
pigeons, although not certainly choice fancy pigegns; but among 
the ] tomans, both CoUiraella and Fliny attestflbe extent to 
which the rage for this speculative fashion wiPlarried among 
their contompomrios, and it would seem, from the most cu^ry 
survey of tho History of Fancy Pigeons, that a rivalry in this 
particular study of a spceial branch of ornithology has cha- 
rnctorizod European and i'lnglish societies for tho promotion of 
the most perfect broods, and brought fancy pigeons to that 
ptiss that the puzzle must be the limit of tne survival of the 
fittest. Mr. Lyell, in his first clmpter, on tho Origin of Fancy 
Pigeons,” traces the common original to tho British blue rock pigeon, 
a uonizon of our S(^acoast rocks and caves, between which and a 
common blue iljing tumbler tho difference is slight. Their colour 
is identical, their size nearly so. 'I'he head and beak of tho tumbler 
differ from the rock pigeon, and the pinions of the latter are longer 
and stronger, as would be the case from their mode of life. Sub¬ 
varieties of the blue rock are found in Eurc^, Asia, Africa. 
Mr. Lyell marshals carefully tho arguments for this common 
origin which have been so ably summarized by Mr. Tegetmeier, 
and, umonpt others, uses tho argument that in domestication 
man’s guimng hand fixes on certain variations on accouttt of 
their originality. By pairing any curious specimen of a breed 
with one of a common type, tho young may not prove uncommon, 
but they, paired with the progeny of their own uncommon parent 
stock, are then apt to reproduce the desired peculifu^itj^ 
this way,” continues Mr. Lyell, “ I believe every fancy pigeon, 
however now removed from the blue ruck, has been produced ; 
and, judging from tho analogy of canary-brooding quoted in p. 5, 
it does not seem to take very long for nature, guidea by 
the reason of man, to produce tho greatest diflferencea in form.” 
To a ehtiptor full of instances of curious sports and strange 
typos of pigeons cropping up in divers places and casus, Mr. Lyell 
tidds 08 a conclusion tho suggestion that, d propos of tho further 
search for new n:id distinct forms, they are to be looked for in 
OentraJ Asia, or the interior of Chino, or of Northern Africa. ''If 
any one,” he adds, " with pigeon on the brain, time, money, and 
daring, would penetrate to Timbuctoo, he might there find some¬ 
thing worth bringing home with him.’^ 

There cau be but slight difierence of opinion about the accommo¬ 
dation required tor domestic and choice fanewpi^ons. No one who 
has considered tho origin of tho " blue rock,’’ its innate love of salt 
and gravel, as evinced on the gravel paths of lawns much fre¬ 
quented by the birds in the present season, where the weed peculiar 
to the gravel is part of the attraction, can doubt that the overage 
pigeon is hardy under conditions of proper aspect, light, and venti¬ 
lation, though it is worthy, in view of its choiceness, of letter 
bousing than tho usual resource of wall-boxes, or of the exploded 
pigeon-houses sometimes called polo-houses; it being a stne qu4 
non with the former that they should not face north or east, and 
should be mode of larch or fir, well jointed, so as to keep out wind, 
except at entrance or egress. For pi^on-keeping for table 
purposes a rough cote will be enough, and into it, duly pro¬ 
tected, fenced, and provisioned for a few days, the best plan is to 
purchase young pigeons ready to fly, but not yet having tastja' 
liberty; by which dimple means a goM number of young will he 
produced every season. If, however, the aspfratlon is to pure 

* Fancy Fipton§: enniainiup fuB Jhfccihm Ar fAdr BrcediM amd 
Manaffement!: with Dneription* of wery knewa Vorkty^ and all oilier Jn^ 
formation o/InUreH or Uee to Jrweon Faneiera. lUiMtratod. By Janue 
0 , LyeU London: Tbs ** Bazaar ’^OiBcs, fitrand. zfiSs. 
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ftnejiiig, it il a eud tot g<^g 1)eyond walMofto, and flttiDg np 
with oarMtry—oatf mt, an#nioa8e*proof—a buih^ng-shed or loft, 
which will bo the better for open air, except perhaps with choice 
potttere, carriers, Bhorb-&oed tamblers, jao<wixi8, and fantaila. 
Efen then the owner must risk a little with an eye to his place 
and his bhds; and, under reasonable precaution, a small open-air 
flight will aid tiie birds in ffood healthi Mr. Ljell, in c. 3, assists 
his readers with a plan of a tolerably complete pigeonry. The 
neetinff-boxee of this domicile are lucidly described and figured; 
and the whole process for each pair of nests, in reference to tiie 
eompartaients, to the nest-pans, the hoppers, and the requisite 
Borapers and shovels, promotive of vital cleanliness, is easily un¬ 
derstood, though hard to describe succinctly. Mr. Lyell distinctly 
bans for the Wter sort of fancy pigeon what may be called 
tha clothes'peg arrangement on the walls of a pigeon-house for 
petching. 

* Amongst other most instructive chapters are those on Soloction 
of Stock, on Feeding and Breeding, and on Diseases. As a 
rule, pigeons of pronounced markings—1.0. .baldheads, turhits, 
nuns—look beat on tbe wing. Pouters of second quality, half- 
bred pouters, and Carriers are also lecommended ns capital 
flyers and ^aata. Indeed, the pigeons that become most fami¬ 
liar with their owners are pouters and fantails. And tliis is 
well ordered, for the former should be very tamo for exhibi¬ 
tion, as otherwise they lose beauty and success in competition, 
whereas the carriers look best wild and alarmed. Bunts belie 
the quiet look they carry in the loft, nod carriers also are very 
vicious, as were also trumpeters before the so-called Bussian 
importation, and owls. Oriental frilled varieties, and turbits in a 
lees degree. For pigeons of striking and varied plumage we are 
directed to archangels, almond tumblers, German toys; for con¬ 
trasts of colour to nuns, magpies, swallows, &c.; while pouters, 
carriers, short-faces, barbs, jacobins, fantails, owls, &c., itjpresont 
high-class pigeons of more difiicult production, and so more highly 
prized. Beside the breeds of strictly fancy pigeons may lie 
reckoned tbe homing or racing pigeons, which constituto a distinct 
fancy branch, for which formerly the dragoon, long-board, and 
skinnum were used in Fnglaud, hut most use is now made of the 
Antwerp carrier. A pr(^iOB of feeding, one or two principles should 
be adopted abcM|bo grain on which fancy pigeons are fed. It 
should not be ioMiew or too old, but kept free from damp, and 
changed from one bin to another often, or shaken to destroy moths 
and insects if kept in sacks. Peas are a staple food for fancy 
pigeons, and Mr. Lyell has excellent experiences of white peas im¬ 
ported from the Continent, which he has found first-rate in pouter- 
' l^eding, with Indian corn mixed. "Wheat is used freely in 
summer; barley is a good and cheap food for fancy pigeons; Indian 
corn or maize is the cheapest of grain for nutritious qualities. 
Mr. Lyell’s experience adds a pigeon groin grown in Bengal, m^ed 
“ molloh,” which costs there 3*. to 49. per maund of 82 lbs., is first- 
rate food, and might he most profitably imported into England. 
Except in winte^ettuce and such green stuff may be freely used 
by pigeons in confinement. Bathing water should ho allowed 
twice a week. Our author sums up the elements of success 
in breeding" in well-bred stock birds, properly supplied with 
good food and clean water, paired with a due eye to their own 
and their ancestral form, furnished with proper breeding accom¬ 
modation, and not overcrowded, hut kept clean, and tended with 
every masonable care by a lover of them. 

Timo might be spent to advantage in tracing in Chap. VI. 
the variations of the colours of fancy pigeons on the orimnal blue 
rock and its Asiatic congener; the blue che(|uers, tho rod tints or 
mealies, which are the most crude and original colours in tame 
pigeons, and so are the basis of all others. The silver is an 
ofl'ahoot of the blue, tho body tint assuming here a dun, the neck 
and wing bars a deeper hue of the same colour. Similar 
markings, according to distinct rules, follow the interbreeding of 
set colours, a notable barred colour being the powdered blue 
found in the Mahomet. But to dabble iu these matters is of 
no profit to mere amateurs. The road to practical knowledge 
is a gradual acquaintance with breeding under tho guidance of 
such an intelligent manual as that of Mr. Togotmeier, which 
may aptly bo supplemented by Mr. Lyell. Mr. Lyell begins 
his description of every known variety at p. 68 with the 
Nun Pigin, and runs over a most voluminous list, cou- 
duded at u. 323. The Nun, from its striking contrast of colours, 
stands high among those toy pigeons which are considered 
the best for incipient breeders to experiment with; itis apeorl-eycd 
bird with a tumbler’s head and beak. In the black variety, which is 
the favourite among block, blue, dun, red, yellow-heoded, this eye 
has a narrow blackish cere. Tho Nun is valued for tho number of 
its coloured flight feathers, which, to bo perfect, should he 
ten on each side; for its W6, the head colour extending 
beyond the throat; and the shell (wrongly termed Aoorf), at 
the back of die head. This trim-built bud is a good breeder, 
and its French and Gorman names dub it “Pigeon Uoquille 
HoUandaise," flrom its shell crown, and “ Das Nonnehen," from 
its appearaneb. On account of the less contrast in colour, 
red and voUow heeded Nuns are less prized than blocks; 
but Mr. Lyell holds that, could red and yellow Nuns be produced 
us lustrous in colour as tho hues some pigeons display, they 
wouM ho more marvoUouS than blacks. The Helmet, which 
comeft next in review, is a kindred German tumbler, of the size, 

. head? beak, and body of the ordinary flying tumbler; and 
Moore describes it as gravel-eyed." Other toys very suitable 
for amateur boners are turbits, swaUows, and mugpiefl^ the 


lost a popular variety, very small, with pearl ^es, and brad chiefly 
in black, red, and yellow. The head if like the dove; wings^ 
flights, thi|;ha, and underbreast, white; and all elae of the marking 
colour divided ly^ieharp lines across breast and shoulders flrom tho 
white. A remarSable fancy pigeon, most probably niraed Afch- 
angel from its vivid meWic lustre on oack and win^featheia 
(I^umeister takes its German name, ** Gimpel" » balifineh, aa 
Mlusive to its colouring), is a native of the I^rol and South Ger* 
many, but is not at all connected with the town so named. Mr. 
LyeU traces this breed originally to Turkey, and connects them 
with the famous pigeon-flyers of Modena described in pp. 78-79 ; 
and, from finding two pairs of them with a fancier in the North- 
West of India, he was inclined to believe them an Asiatic f»o- 
duction, either Persian or Indian. In style, size, and formation 
like the common field-pigeon, tho Archangol is characterized by 
its bronzed, burnished, metallic lustre. In style of head this 
pigeon should bo poak-headod, the feathers at the back of it draw-* 
lug to a finely-pointed crest, the higher-reaching the better. The 
back, rump, and wings show tints of marked metallic humish^ 
which are described, when the bird is in motion, “ as sparkling 
like coloured iowels of price." Among others which may illus¬ 
trate Mr. Lyoll's research and extensive knowledge, may be notic^, 

L 8j, the “Ice Pigeon," eo named by German fanciers from its 
lutiful lavender-blue colour. Its simplest type is clear, light 
blue, without wing bars, but with dark flights and tail bar. It 
is of the size of tho common iield pigeon, hut more thick-set 
and broader chested. This bird is of infinite variety ; but, 
though a pair are pictured to face p. 174 in tho pages of Mr. 
Tegetuieier, wo fail to find them described in his volume. Stilly < 
rarer may be accounted the Fire IHgemi {Die Feuertauhe) tt!. 
pigeon which Mr. Lyell owns to having never seen. 

Neumeiater’s as reminding him of “ a strong tumbler, of the size 
of a medium hold pigeon—head unhooded, loot smooth, colour of 
the whole plumage black, with an extremely bright, copper-red 
sheen." This metallic lustre is with tho Fire Pigeon more intense 
than with any other, not only on the neclc, hut over tbe whold 
body, flights and tail excepted. The author of this volume dilates 
upon the lustre of the rare Fire Pigeon as a sight for a iaucier to 
envy, and does his utmost to elimulate the emulation of thosd 
who have facilities of acquiring and breeding with such German 
toys as these or the Nuremberg swallows. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

T he supply of new American books at this season is always 
scanty, and is on this occasion even scantier than usual. The 
most important of the works (1) sent to us is one of extreme value, 
but of very limited public or popular interest; a work for which 
there will be no demand, except from a few great public libraries 
in this country, but one whose compilation must have cost enor¬ 
mous labour and moat elaborate care, and which gives proof in every 
page of unwearied research in the collection of materials, and most 
thoughtful and punstaking labour in their arrangement. It is, or 
aims at being, a complete list of all works published in the United 
States, and accessible to general readers up to July i, 1876. Local 
directories, periodicals, sheet music, unbound maps, and cheap 
pamphlets are necessarily omitted. But reprints, importations, 
banaactions of learned Societies, works issued by the national 
Government, and the law rej)orts of the different State Courts, 
havo been, as far os possible, included. An appendix contains a 
list of now books and new editions issued since July 1876 by the 
principal houses, which, as regards those works for which there ia 
likely to be search or demand among thoso who use the Catalogue, 
practically brings it down to date. It extends to five large 
quarto volumes, though this is a matter of arrangement and binding, 
tho work being issuod in sheets. The most striking peculiarity in 
the arrangement of the lists is the employment of two distinct 
alphabetical orders—one containing the names of authors and ^ 
titles, the other rearrauging the works as far as poasiblo under 
ihuir subjects. It will of course he tho imperative duty 
of all great public libraries wherein American books are 
to be found, to procure a copy of this Catalogue for the 
beiiulit of their readers. In tho Britisli Museum, and the local 
institutions of high pretension and general use now growing up 
in most of our great cities, students will he able to refer to its 
pages and to learn from them what works of importance have s 
been published in America upon the subjects in which they are 
interested, aud where they are moat probably to bo procured. It 
is to bo home in nfind that, even ns regards merely English lite¬ 
rature, no inconsiderable part of the most valuable works in many 
departments of study are of American origin, and also that on 
scientific, political, social, and piactical topics an immense amount 
of information hardly accosaiblo in any other form is contained in 
the publications of the Federal and State Governments and iu the 
Transactions of American scientific Societies. A Catalogue 
which enables the student with more or loss of pains and research 
to discover what books of these classes have been published iu the 
United States, and to form some general ide& of their contents, 
was jabaolutely necessary to tho completeness of our knowledge of 
any branch of English learning; and Mr. Leypoldt and his 


(i) TAe Anutrimn CaUdoguc, under the direction of F. Leypoldt. Author 
and Title Fntriee of Book* Vn Print and for Salt Une^it^ Beprinta and 
Jmportationt), Jisy t, XB76. Cooipilvd by Lynda E. Jones. NewYuck; 
Armstrong & Son. 1880. 
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Oofej^titoni dfiierfe all credit and no amiiU amount of pnUie 
giantnde for the aenrico they baiN» rendered. 

^ Another Tolume o| the invaluable, but exceaaively elaborate and 
. lengthy, Iteport of the United States GeologiMl Survey (3) has 
jupt reached us. It deals exclusively with tft geogranhy and 
giMlogy of the Black Hills in Dakota, whose minerals have 
:^dered the tenitovy here described the scene of unscrupulous 
enoroachment by adventurous minera and settlers upon the Indian 
reserves, and provoked no small resentment on the part of the 
waning native tribes, once more driven out of the homes secured 
to tliem in nominal perpetuity by the greed of the white in¬ 
truders. The infonnation given is soientilic rather than practical, 
covering more than 500 quarto pages in largo type, and illustrated 
by numerous admirably executed plates showing the fossils of 
the re^on, a great number of which are common to extensive 
strata in lOuropo and Amurica. These, however, are almost ex- 
olusivoly shells and othor relics of the lower types of uniinal life, 
belonging exclusively to the strata which the writer calls Brimor- 
* dial, Jurassic, and Cretocoous. 

The only other work of much pretension or value upon our list 
for the month bears the soniowhat inappropriate title of Primitive 
Induttry (3). Dr. Abbott deals oxcluaively with the relics, 
Neolithic and faleoolithic, of the races which, before the 
European discovery of America, inhabited the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard. From this part of the States, for some rcsson or other, 
the much more interesting remains of the Mound Builders are 
flmost entirely excluded. How it happened that a race so power¬ 
ful, extending oyer so largo an area, and with an organisation so 
powerful and a civilization evidently so far developed, should nut 
nave crossed the Northern Alloghanios, it is by no means easy to 
They did make their way to the seaboard of the 
Southern States, though their principal seats wero all in the 
Talley of the Mississippi or in thuso of its tributaries. It seoins 
certain that they could not have boon prevented from access to tho 
sea along the greater part of their Eastern frontier by any rivals 
then existing. At no time during the height of their prosperity 
is it conceivable that the Indian tribes should have been able to 
hold their own against the race which built the huge fortifica- 
tions and other earthworks scattered in such vast numbers 
over tho interior of the United States, even if, which hardly 
seems probable, the two races were in any part of that area con¬ 
temporaneous. And yet the general ostimates of the Mound 
Building period hardly place it so far bac;k as to allow of any 
Tast chanra in the geographical or climatic character of the 
country. We can hardly suppose that New England, still loss 
that Eastern Pennsylvania andNow Jersev, were then under tho sea 
or covered with tho ice and snow of the Glacial period. The relics 
of which Dr. Abbott has made and examined exceedingly extensive 
and various collections are believed by him to belong exclusively 
to the Bed Indian race, to whom cei'Lainly must bo ascribed the 
later stone and copper weapons, implements and utensils, and, 
with almost equal certainty, the whole of the much less numerous 
relies of pottery discovered in the same limited region. It seems 
plain that in Americo, ss in Europe, there was a primitive age of 
stone, divisible in tho New as in the Old World into two well- 
marked periods—that of the rude, chipped instruments, many of 
which an unpi'actised eye would not recognize as of human origin, 
known as Palreolithic, and that of the grooved axes, the polished 
hatchets, arrowheads, spears, and knives which in Europe seem im¬ 
mediately to have preceded, perhaps to have been contemporary with, 
the hrst introduction of bronze. The latter material was unknown 
to the American tribes; and copper, which was worked in large 
masses and dug from deep mines by the Mound Builders, seems to 
have been little used and very clumsily worked—almost entirely 
hammered—by tho Indians. According to Dr. Abbott, few of the 
hatchets could have been useful as implements of industry. They 
could hardly have cut down a tree of a foot in thickness without 
an amount of labour for which the Indians, as known to 
European experience, would never have had patience. There are, 
«however, gouges and chisels of greater sharpness and higher 
q^uality, that have evidently been employed to hollow out canoes 
Irom solid trunks at an expense of lal^ur scarcely less than it 
would have cost to cut down the trees with the hard and tolerably 
sharp stone hatchets of the later period. The truth may probably 
bo, as the author siiggests, that fire was a simpler and more ciisily 
available instrument, that the outer part of a tree selected for use 
was girdled with hre, tho charred wood then out away, and the 
process repeated until tho tree snapped or was puiled down. 
Pestles and mortars of every form, notu the rudest stones par¬ 
tially hollowed by the accidenta l action of water; hatchets of almost 
every form and shape, and of every material that the country 
afforded, from the argillite which seems to have boon the sole 
material of the PalsDulithic age to jasper and dioritc; arrow¬ 
heads, more or less elaborate; slate knives, generally oi semi-lunar 
form} ornaments, and minor implements of stone orl>one, are found 
in gr^t abundance throughout the region explored by Dr. Abbott 
and other labourers in the same ffeld—in such abundance, indeed, 
gss to indicate either that the field of their researches was a oentral 
manufactory or that it was more densely peopled than is commonly 
-Jsl----^ 

(2) Heport on the GeolnM and Jteeoureeo of tim Slack fftift of Dakota ; 
w\th Atiat, By Henry Kowton and Walter P. Jeuncy. Washingtou t 
Govemnieiit Printing Offiqf. Lonilen: TrUbner & Go. i 38 o. 

(3) Primitioe indwetry; or, Ji/uatratiooo of the Handiwork, in Stone, 
Bone, and Ckiy, of the JHatioe SUwee tff tlw N. Attautie Seaboard of 
America, By C. 0 . Abbott,M.D. Solein» Moss. : G. A Bates. London: 
TrUbner & Co. x88i. 


•nppoaed or than it is eeey to beUowM Nmaoioiif open-air woxte« 
•hope have been fbitnd, wWe tho lenKiiMi not only of more or leM 
finiued implemonta and weapons, but of ibo materioli ooUected 
and the innumerable chips etruok off in the proeeae of manafootuver 
show that the site must have been oeoupied for mutj years I7 
the aame or different manufactarBrs, who moat have made a lifelong 
and exclusive bneinen of sunplying their tellowtribesment and pee- 
sibljr more distant tribes, witn weafioiis that doubtlmi araairM a 
special reputation. It is quite conceivable that such mannfiiotarers 
may have enjoyed a 8|>ecial protection firom trifaee defieadettt upon 
them for that Buceess in war, in the chaae, and, in their rude e(g[ri- 
culture which was the first necessity of existence. Nearly every 
peculiar trace of the life of the Stone ages which recent diseoveries 
have rendered familiar to Europe, except, perhaps, the lake villages 
of Switzerland, seems to have nad its analogue in America, eySL 
to the kitchen middona of Denmark. The striking resemblaiise, 
and, indeed, practical identity, of implements of every kind n 
regions so remote, affords matter for very curious speculation as to 
the connexion of these primitive rapces in such distant quarters, or 
(he origin of similar devices in similar circumstances and necessi¬ 
ties. The latter solution might explain very^siUbply many eircum- 
stances upon which archfcologists have built, somei^t too 
confidently, perhaps, an elaborate structure of inferences. 

The majority, we think, of Oarlylo’s (4) readers would be die- 
posed to question any theory that assigned to him a systematic 
philosophy, a consistent body of doctrine or opinion, whether 
upon murals, politics, or social life. Perhaps no man of equal 
thoughtfulness and power was ever less sys^tvnatic and metho¬ 
dical in his views. A few distinct aud^ very definite prin¬ 
ciples, or rather preferences, characterize Carlyle’s writings on every 
subject, bis conclusions on almost every question of ethics or 
history. His admiration of force, his belief that might makee 
right os between classes, nations, and even individual princes and 
statesmen, is clear enough in most of his earliest productions, and 
to tho very last never seems to have deserted him, or to have been 
modified by other and higher considerations. His fiiith in what 
he called truth, or rather in coneistency of purpose and sound¬ 
ness of workmanship, physical or intellectaal. was another equally 
strong, equally characteristic, and much nobler conviction. But 
neither idea can be considered as the bas^of a philosophy 
of history or politics, much less of morals, aw it would be (ufii- 
cult for the must ingenious and patient admirer to trace any other 
principle or conviction half so chtar, persistent, and definite in the 
i)OBt-conBidorod and must temperate of Carlyle’s writings.^ No 
man, perhaps, was ever more completely governed by a few violent 
prejunices thoroughly independent of reason, conceived in very - 
early life or implanted by education, and firmly cherished to the 
last without an attempt to justify tlieni by argument. To 
ascribe to such a man anything like a pbilusophy'of his own is to 
ignore altogether the peculiar bent of his mind and the peculiar 
effect of his writing. In truth, nearly all of Carlyle's mored teach¬ 
ing that has exorcised a beneficial effect upon his ago, or is likely 
permanently to influence even a small body of disciples, might be 
summed up in a proverb almost as old as the I^glish language— 
an idea firmly rooted in the deepost subsoil of the English 
nature—that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing weU. 
And, indeed, Mr. Mead fails to work out his own purpose in any¬ 
thing like a consistent shape. He scarcely professes to give us a 
CurlyIcse philosophy, but rather seeks tct show what Carlyle thought 
upon a variety of unconnected quostioiis, international,'^cial, 
moral, political, and historical, and to soften some of the most 
offensive of these opinions—always extreme, and now and then 
ferocious and irrational—by the quotation of other, sometimes in* 
compatible, utterances on other topics and in other places. His 
book may do something to familiarize with Carlyle's mode of 
thought, and with a few of his most often repeated notions, that 
large class of American readers who would not have leisure or 
patience to study their author in the original. But the notion of 
Carlyle's character and position in literature, and his influence os 
a moral teacher, which such readers will derive from this little 
work will almost certainly be distorted, disproporlioued, and 
incorrect. 

Messra. Kiddlo and Schem’s Pio/ionary of Editcation and Jn- 
atructimi (5) coutnins a number of coramonplaoes, and a variety of 
more or loi>s sensible and instructive quotations upon the general 
methods and particular subjects of education at and of the 
special kind of education most common in the United States. 
There is, however, little of definite consistent purpose, little of dis¬ 
tinct knowledge or belief, whether as to principles or details, to 
bind the gathered materials into a single scheme; and the inexpe¬ 
rienced teacher who should refer to this Dictionary for guidance, 
whether as to general priuciplea or special methods, would find 
himself or herself more perplexed thou enlightened. 

Miss Oakey’s treatise on Beauty in Ih'eae (6)—rather upon the 
practical principles of taste in female costume, the harmonizing of 
colours and materials, the adaptation of ornaments to complexion 
and costume, ajid similar details of the toilet—^has at any rate the 
merit of distinct and dogmatic teaching. The author has no 
doubt whatever as to the universality of Set rules, and lays them 

(4) The Phiheophyof Carlyle. By Edwin T. Mead, Boston; Houghton, \ 

Mifilin, &Co. London: TrUbner & Co, i88x. ‘ ^ 

( 5 ) The IHeikmary of Hdwsation and Initruction : a S^erenee S(^)and 
Manual on the Theory and Fraetice of T^hiM, By H. Kiddle auld A. J.'Wa 
Schetn. New York: Stei^ & Go. London: Trittmsr A Co. i8Ux. , 

(6) Beauity t'a Drew. By MissOnksy. New York 1 Harper & Biothera 
x88x.e 
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down wiib a ponUva cl«ua|M, an aboolata conviction^ an absence 
^ of all doubt or Indedaionf? which will no doubt be comfort* 
ing to ittcli ladies as have no faith in their own taste, and for one 
reason or another prefer to depend u^n the advice of a book rather 
than on that of Mine peiional friend, or upon the more usual re- 
Bouroe*~the fashions they see around them, and the dictation of 
their milliner. What might be the result of a strict conformity to 
Miss Oakey's rules, in the case of any individual lady of our ac- 
quaintauM, we feel by no means certain: and if we know, which 
we Mrtainly do not, a lady likely to take such advice with the 
implicit obedience which tbo giver seems to expect, we should 
hardly veuture to place the book iu her hands lest we should be 
held responsible for the consequonces. 

Woman's Hondiwoi h (7) is a treatise of much higher pretension 
ab 4 ^aoh more general interest. It detUs 'with those decorative 
ax^ ahe pursuit of which is especially and properly feminine— 
wKih emoroidiiy, painting, especially ou china, fans, linen, silk, 
end panels, and with the decoration of houses in funeral. Upon the 
first topic especially it contains not a little curious and interesting 
information, describing and exemplifying by a few simple and 
well-executed illustrations the various forms of ancient and 
modem ^rk, from the tapestry of the middle ages down to the 
j crewel wm of the present year. It will doubtless bo of service 
p to mny ladies whose taste and inclination for these arts only 
require the stimulus which such description and information will 
supply. 

Mr, Tredwoirs Plea for Bibliomania ” (8) has a somewhat dis¬ 
cursive chaxMter, extensive rather than general scope. 

It was originally j^pared as a paper for the llombrandt Club 
of Brooklyn, sotting TOrth the author’s experience iu what ho 
calls the private illustration of books, the iusortion of original or 
collected prints and drawings connected with, or explanatory of, 
the text. From this cunuectivo Ihre.'td tbo discourse diverges in 
sevenil directions, generally interesting, because in most cases 
alfording novel and sometimes recondite information, suggestion, 
or experience. 

Mr. Bailey's Handbook (9) wiU, we doubt not, be of service to 
those who are beginning the very interesting worJc of a botanical 
collector. It is, however, distinctly and almost exclusively prac- 
tisali an^ therefore little suited to the general reader. 

Mr. lirown’s treatise on the dangers of sower-gas (10), its in¬ 
sidious penetration where its presence is least expected, and the 
moans of deteotiog and repelling its advances, deals with a subject 
more or less important and intcroBting to eveiy houBobolder, but 
one of those with which, unfortunately, individual householders 
,.ibol themselves almost unable to grapple. The knowledge that any 
of us may acquire'from a work like this, or evon from much 
shorter expositions, of one of the many pestn and perils of city 
life may enable a few energetic people to do a little fur tboir 
own safety and that of their families *, but, as a rule, such know¬ 
ledge only tends to make the average reader nervous and uncom¬ 
fortable, without giving him much practical power of helping him¬ 
self. It is e^ to tell us of the nuisances by which the health of 
dwellers in cities is, or is liable to bo, aeeailed; it is easy to tell 
us of means by which we may more or less effectually protect our¬ 
selves; but the application of these means iu each individual 
instance is apt to be so troublesome and so expensive as to be, fur 
practical purposes, impossible. 

Our list is closed by three fictions —A FearfulHeamnsibiliti/ (n), 
recommended by^ the well-known name of Mr. W. D. Howells; 
a'Perversities (12), a story of domestic life, belonging to the 

Bound Bobin iSeries”; and Lonmer and Wife (13), by Miss 
IMargsret Lee, a novelist of sumo little experience, but one whose 
name we do not remember hitherto to have seen. 


(7) Woman*s ITamliwork in Motb'rn llomea. Jly Cnnstnnci* C. Harrison. 
llluhtrutuLl. C. Suribuur'.s Sous. Lnudou ; Trilhiier ik: Co. 1S81. 

(8) A Monograph tin Primtclg Ulustrated Boohs: a P/eu for Tilldiit, 
mania, lb' D. M. Xredwell. llruoklyn: F. Ti'edrreli. Loiidua: 'I'rllbncr 
ft Co. i88z. 

(9) TItt Botanical Collector's Mandhnok. By W. W. Bailoy, B.P. 

^^JJutursIist’H Handy Series, No. 3.) Salem, MuHCadiusctts; G. A‘ Bates. 

wr^ London : TrUbuor & Co. iBUi. 

(to) S&cer-giu and its Bangers. By O. P. Brown. Ckieago: Jiinson, 
McClurg, ft Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(11) A Fearful BesponsihUity; and other Stories. By \V. D. IIowdlH, 

Autlior of Tlio of the Aroostook,” &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. 

l^udun: TrUbiier iflCo. 1881. 

(12) Bound Robin Series. — Putty's Penersitirs. Boston : Osgood & Co. 
London: TrUbner & Co. i88x. 

If (13) Lorimer anti Wife. By Margaret Lee, Author of “Araold’s 
Choice,” tkc. New York: O. W. Ilnrlan. Loudon: TiUbner & Co. 1881. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


•nOllfi'S GREA.T WORKS, “OHRIST LEAVING tho 

1'11A:T0H1\IM,” •• CIIRTBT ENTKHINO JKIIDSA LKM." and •• MOSK» UKVOIlfi 
I'llAUAOII/' uttoha:! by Wfeet i with " Urvaiii of Pllttte'n Wile," "CliriitiauMarly 
at the iJUliRUALliKIlY,.III New lluiid Street. Daily .Ton toSlx. la, 

QTrGJiUBGE’s"*HOSPITAI- MhlDlCAL St^HOOL, Hydo 

Park Corner. W. 

The WINTER PENSION will rommeiiee on Moiidny, Ortolwr 3, ailh an TNTRODUC- 
TUJtV ADDRESS by Mr.J. WAUiUNU’J'UN liAVVAIlD. at-I i-.H. 

Tlic William iiniwii ilOO anil ilO Exliibitloiia are u|wii loull IVrpeliial StinlenD. 

Tliu Two Urui'ki'iibiir} PriKua of mi each. Sir L'liiirlfii CliiikcV Vn/t, (be 'i'boiiiiMin Medal, 
iliu 'I'niHHurer'*. Jirodie, Aelaiiil, Julitiflon, and Gcuernl Pruiluieiiey J'rlKCn, are open tu all 
Sturlcafai. 

The appointments of Hinise Fliyulelrui and ITomic Nuiwon, of whleh tliprr arc Four. tenohlH 
each for one yvnr, are awiiriieil by cuiii|ti:titiou, luiii no cTiarxu ia imule by tho (iowroor* ul the 
Ilmpital fur Jluiinl or Uculilence. 

('lerkiililpt ikiul DraiMciNlilp*. and all the minor appointments, sro glrcti without pTtrn fees. 

A rriM))x*etUtf ul tliL-Srbod.uml liirthcr liiluuiiutiun, muy bcolitMliicil by )wr'i>iiut uppil ~ 
tiuii between Uiiu mill Three ur by letter uddn-^M-tl lu lliv Dean at tlie lluHpUal. 

T ’I1E~ LONDON naSFlTAL nTid~]MEDIC\L COLTIeoK, 

MIle-eitil.E —Thu SESSION 1 hm1 .H2 will Commenreoii Sutiinbiy.Ortobi'r I, FOl'R 
ENTRANCE hCIIOl.ARSllll'iil, value llii), i.10, m), und JZO, will lie iillerecl bn euijipetitioa 
at the cml III Setileinlier lu new StiiileiitH. Entries im oi brfuie bopleiiilwr 2<l. liiren fur Tav- 
turvii and liii‘<|>liiil IVueliee. (Ni (jiiIiiciui in line pio iiient, or PIO UuiiieiiH in three in).tahncnt4. 
Alt ReMlUi-nl iind nlliei IluxiiltuI A|i|iulntnieiilN an- tVi-r. 1'be ItiHjdcut A|i|N>intineiit)i ruimlat 
of Flic Ilciiiie-PliVMieiuiiek'ei, Four llouRe-Suraeoiu'le*, and line AeCoiu-liciirthipi Twu 
Dii'ii‘>erii ttiiil 'J no Malcrnity l'u|illii kImi rcaide in the llonpitol, H|ieriiil eiiLrii-a ina>'lie mode 
fur Mcdiriil nml Sumleul proi'tlet. The Enndou liuapital M now In direct eommuuIcstJoii by 

_ 

S T. AIAKY’S HOSPITAL MELICAL SCHOOL, 1 ^( 1101 ^ 

ton, \V.-(l|wiiiiip: of WINTER SESSTUN, Orbdier 3, liitriiibietury AddreaH by 
0,1*. blhl.D, Emi. EnttDiice SeholarnhiiiN varying la value liuui llto to XIOO.—Furlurther 

...iticlm. ...1 .-.diuu.. .pply t. IIKAX. _^ ^ snEPIIEIlD. 

ttT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOIKKIL, Pnddinff- 

^ lim, W OPEN SCHOJ.ARSIIIPS and EXIIIIJITIONS la NATURAL SCIENCE. 
—Tlie Kxniiiinutiiini) lor lifHl will Ia* held on Miinila;i, Orlobcr 3, nnd (ulluwins dayn. Cttinli- 
dates uri! reiim«U‘d to call upon tho Dkan, at 17 Ureat ('undicrlioul Place, IJyde roik, ou tho 
morniiiK ul Sniniilay, Ortui>vr I, lietwctn inc liiinn uf Eleven ntiilOnb. iinilh» brins with tliein 
tlie iieueimary CciUtlcntci. - For lurtlwr parUeulara apply to tliu KauibiliAU, at the HoagUal i 

_ A. R. SIIErHEnP. M.D.. 7?mn qf tht .School. 


UNIVERSITY U^LEGE, BRISTOL. 

Tho NEXT SESSION will begin on October 10, ISSl. The College suppIlM for peiwwi of 
cither eex, above tho nnllnary icliool ago, the meana of aontlnuing their studies In jtolon<'e. 
Tjangusgisi, lllsturjr, end Lltcraturo. The Chemical Laboratory is open dally from Ton tu 
Five. Arrangements have been made by which Students In the Eiigluecriiig Department can 
spend tho six summer monilis as PuiiiU wiUt various Engineering Finns In and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to tlw lotlaing of Students will Iw given by tlio Principal, ou applioa- 
tUm through tho Secretary. For Plrusiiectus aud Airther Information apply to 

J, N. LANGLEY, Arpwirar and Afcrerarp. 

the mason science college," jpiRMINGHAM. 

-At BllBSXOir 1881 - 82 . 

, I. DEPARTMEN-l OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

I The BSaSTON wlU eommenoe on MtmiUy, October 3, li«l. 

Students under (Mxleeu years of egc will bo required to PusA rKllmiiiary Exeminatloa. 

II. EVENING CLASSESr 
Theee will oomiDeiiee on Wednesday, tfototier (i. iwu 

ensolngSemlun,ronuining hill Infocmatita ae tottie aim endnbjectsof 
ft* towi the wmste of Inslnirtlon, is now ready, and may bo obtoliieu from tho 

PPbUelim, IlMiiN. UOHinett ItauriiKue. OinnluitliMn and If ancliester, priee Is, 

UfiOaOE U. UOALEY.^rctoiv- 
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UNIVERSITY, MAN 0 HE 8 TEE.— 



SSyaI, agricultural college, CIRENCESTER. 

•L For ttw .*ieleiicc and I'mctice ctf Airrl<’iiltiin!. 

For IntondlnjT Laml Owiirn and Occu|ilrri, i.,unil Murvi-yum, Cnlon'*!*, kv. 

Tbs U.AX'. rariii. iiirrouiiilinir Ihv i'ollojic. I« ii mlai'il lurin ■>! ahout .‘■(Ki Arii-n. 

Chtirmano/('•mmiiu*: tif M’lHniirmfMt—Vhv Kitrlil lion, tlin hui-l or' DKCIE. 

' For ]*roii|iM!tui ui CoilcN* oud Farm, i<iit ui Si>hu>ai*liltM. t*iicv«, ill|>lnmiu, be,, apply to 
t>»o l*Jii ««’»rAL._____ JL _ 

''TRINITY COLLEGE, London,—A SlLVElt MEDAL is 

j «fli!red by the Acadcmlral Board U» the Bc»t Kliidchliof rlllier npx* In lln' EiiKllHh 
• Uternture Clow dnrliiu the Hmlun ruiiniK-nriny Seiitrinlai fti. onhjeotr bhaheniirure « 
^kiriutonue." Isoetnrer—Rev. \V. A. II AI.KS, .M. 

imnirdlataanplUationrlionlilhrinadetotlivliKCiiEiAilv, Tl'iuity ColIvKi'i isondou, Man- 
devltlo I'lacf. hUnchi-Ntcr Nquarc, W. 

trinity C 0 LIJ‘X 3 E S 0 H(H)L, SlTt.\TFbkD.bN-*AVbN.— 

Ths Wwrflra. KU'llAim CUHhV, n.A.. tM niMlAi'd hy >k'v,>ii Omdiimtc 

Moatim. two Iwini; ■(M-elRlIy t»r Minlvrn lAtmL'iiujircM. K|Kn‘liu pn'iinrotlMii fur ilu' rnlveinliiL-M, 
Army, and all (‘oniiwtlUvoKxamlnaiiuiin. Fxlilldtlrvn to the ul ilUI |icr unniiin, 

•luiilur J>eimrtnn‘4il lor Younir JIu^n. Flayinv Vu'IUm, (iyiiinmiiuin, be. kc, TvriiitM) 

«nd OuUuuioa*—Apply to the W’auiiRN. 

tSLE~of”lviGUT~l*R()IUaETARY' 7 !bLI^bj-;“AfLEY 

J- (near ItYDLi. 

The WIUTER TERM will eommcncf on Frida), KcptfinlRT 1ft. 

Full iiartlrnlar* from the Kov.Canon TKCUDAIaUi llrad-Muxter i or the BvciiKTAKY, The 
CoHog B. MflviHe S treet, Hydr.__ _ 

n^IIE Rev. cross, M.A., receives a small number of 

^ QKN'TLFMCN'S KOXH to prepan> for the Fnlilii' Hchoole. Xli(;h tentiinniiialb. Great 
sjiantagea.- Addr««, SI Kuawx Sqiinii’, lirlfilitun. 

MILITAUYTnd CIVIL SEUto 3 i 5 EX A MI^\TIO\aS.-^ 

' AH. There t* a Department In cunnexiiin with 1)1. tTR LODGE Ht'IIODL. FOL.MDNT 
Station, Stlrllnmihlre, for prvpnrution lor tin- uliovc F.auiiiIiiuI unr. llomnirH nninril (lunnK 
the peat year. Three Api«ihituieiit> to WcMilwieh Aeadeniy. Sio enth riove for ludiun Civil 
Ikrvlcc.lkc. bc.-~Full parttculora on npiilii-ation to the llKAn-.MASTKii. 

JjPOLKESTO^— MrT~\V.“"J. JKAFFJilCSON, M.A. UxoT, 

emUled by « CamhrldBv M.A. and rciiu|i«(eiit'I'eachera, preparer IT FILS for the 
l)DlverillUaa,'Woolwluh,SttiidJiiirrt,uiid nllCuniiMsUtlvoExaiiiinatiuna. A few Vaeniirh-a. 

P reparatory school, T.anpiey riaco, langley, 

BUCKS. 

Mr. W. ll. W. COLLINS, late Scliolnr of Jeaiie College, Oxford, and for aomo tlmo 
Oompoeltlon MiMter at Blchmond School, Yorkelitro, and Mr. LKONAUD B. 
KBYBEB, for four ycara AiaiBiiint.Mutur at the Hor. J. W. Itiiwlrey’a, Aldiii 
Honic, Slongh, reutdve BOYS between the aftm of Eipht and Fourteen, to prepare 
for entranoe on the Olae^lcal or Modern aldu of the Pabliu Sohoola, or for the Iluyal 
Mavy. 

BOYS are alao eepedolly prepared for Junior Bcholarshlpe at any of tbe Pnbllo 

BoUooIh. 

Langley Place la n few mlnutea’walk from Langley Station, on the G.W.lt.; la 
four ttiilcii from Wlmlaor and two and a half nillos from Slough. It atanda on 
gravel aoll, above the level of the Thames. The aanltary arrangomoutt! ore 
excellent. 

Refercncea and fall poriiouloiB will be given on application at the above nddroaa. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GICNTLEMEN, 

•*. BT. LEONAIIDB-ON'RKA. Situation most healthy i aanltnry urnm^cmi-ntii iicrfvi-l. 
Fpeelal care of dulloato or veiy youiyt Jlnya. htferiMirea to l^i-eiiM of I'upiU.. For I’ro- 
■pcctua oddixaa,, fov. W. If Auiun, Falklaml llouw. St. Lviuiiudfi-on-Sua. 

MORIWNG l*REPARATORY~OL.'VSS~for the SONS “of 

Av-A gentlemen (excliiiitvelyl, 13 Someni't Street, I'ortiuan Square. TJio OCTOBER 
TERM vommonroa Thunday Mnrniiig, Lfotnlier (i. 

WOOLLEY GREENTne^r TIURSLEY. irANTS^H 

V V A. M. HEATIICOTE, D.A., Oriel Cull., Oxford, prepares YODNO JPlYS lor rnhlle. 
Bchoolo, ae. Number under Twenty. Ta o lte*id*-nt AaMlatiinT-MHiilen. 'I’he homw In ipiln- 
In the country, ond In a healthy iwirtluii. J: ull partieuion uii uppUcatlon. ■ Addieiia, Wuulley 
Cliee n , near Homo ey.__ _ _ 

AMRSBURY house SOHGOL, BIOKLEY, KBiit.-Thi8 

AX BClIOOli, proporatory to Eton. Wini'limter. Hniniw, Chartcrhmue, be.. RF.'OPENS 
on MoiidM, September IV. Jioya admitted between Eight and Fuurtecu.-Adilreaa, Rlv. 
A'OMUSn Fowlk. 


TYAVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORI), M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler K.'il, In ilculroua ul taking a limited nnmticr of 
3'VPILStopraiNire for Entrance at the TIiiivervltieK, Knlruiiee Mntbeinutii’al SrhoJarahip*. 
or otticr Examiiiationa. Terina fur the Winter Seoaon oududlng board), Aiao.' Fur turlhci 
portluulara, oihlreat Davoa, Ihirfll. Swlt/crlond. 

tuition LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—a Married 

A. CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon), without family, haa vucaneiea forTUPILS to prepare for 
Public Schoola or Uiilvenltlca, Ail liiriner Piipfla Imve pnaaed auceeMlUli.\. Only Tlireo 
mwived. Comfortabla home a fow ininuloa from tlic Sea. lllgheat n!iicruurca...Addrcaa, 
Mev. K. tIowAun, 7 Church Hoad, St. l.eunurd‘a-un-Sea. 

TUITION.—The Rev. S. BUCKNELL, M.A., O.Tford, 1874 , 

A Boctor of Howleh, wlahra to receive into Ida honw Two or Three ROYS to prepare for 
the Univcraltfea or Fiiblie Exoinlnatlona. The Rn-fory ia aitiinted in a ilry and healthy 
INMltion eloae to tho Sea_Addteia, Uowli-k RceUn-y, Leibury, Nurthumberluinl. 

T?I)UCATIONAL HOMEforlhe DAUGHTERS^GENTlS- 

AJ MEN.-TIIE grange, Eiidenlcb, IlONN-ON-TIlE-RlilNE. Germany.' Number 

g ' Pupila limited to 'IVelvc. ReSntM £nglia)t home. llcHldent North Gennnn and Pariaian 
overncMira. lllch'Olaaa Maatrrv ior afeompllahinenta. Unexix'pttoiiable rticnucea.—Apply 
aa above, to tlie Dlreotrcaa, Mra. Uhkun eii. 


T.ADY B. wishes to recommend very hijj^bly a SCHOOL on 

AJ the South Cooat. where her aon hoe lieeii odneabu for arveral yearn. The erlucatlon 
given la thoroughly good, nnd the duineatle nrrungeinenta arc rxeullenl. The 1 leiul Miutcr ia 
an Oxford M. A., and a Clcrgymoa.—Addreai, I.ady B., core of Mr. F. Golding, Bookaeller, 
Min ater Street, llcoitlng. 

^OLLiJGK and GRAMMAR SCHOOL. AUCKLAND, 

V.^ NEW EEALAND.^A tlEAD-M ASTER la REQUIKEDforthia Institution. Ilemuat 
nave graduated In Hunnun at one of the leading Umreraitleg in the United Kingdom, and 
had experience ami aitcreaa ua a Moatar In oome Important Public Hchool. 'i'he oalary will 
lip £700 per annum, without houoe ailowaiiec. hut witli u Capitation Frc of lOa. for every 
paying aeliwil foea. t\W will Iw allowed for paoaage inoiii>y ti> the Colony. 
Tliao^owing gentlemen have I'onoentcd In art oa u CoiiiiniMloii for the aelection of the 
Maottf^rnfoaaor Bloeklo, of Kdlnbuigb > Profoaonr Jowett. of Oxford i Arthur Kidgwlck, 
Ea((., of Oxford; and the Bov. J. M. M'llsun. I'liftun CVilicgc. Intrinling raiididatea can 
obtain of the underalgnedenjHicathmfonna and itrinteil atateinent giving inrtlirr puriictilara 
aa to the Sebool, and condltioiia of tlio appointment. «c. All ajinllcatiiina muat Ini inede on 
Cite forma, end lie oeiK In an or Iwlore Saptrmber TO to WAT-TBit KunnawaYi New 
Zealand Govetmnent GSIce. 7 Wcitinluater Chamliwa, Loudon, S.W. 


I^I-OVERNESS-HDUSEKEEPEB. — A RE-ENGAGEMENT 

REQUIRED, by a 1/ADY experienced In tlio dutira of lioth pualtlona, teechiog good 
KfielUh. 1.atlii CCnaari.J^nrh, German, lullan, ead Muaii:. Abfo to prepare Boyi£e.4ba 
Public 8chociU.-Addrcs9 A. fi.. 14 Olouccater Kew. Surrey. ^ 


SEASIDE.—A TUTOR, who takes a small Mumhar of Pupils, 

^ .being deolroaa of adding lA once to hla njnfber*. wlU receive a flaw FUFJTJ9 ((waao 
OenSement at greatly raduc^ tenna.-^ddnea, Mv. C. D. H..!0 Salltbury Street, Strand. 


A RESPECTABLE COUPLE, 

be gled to meet with a SITUATION of TJ 
gentleman wlUi IVshIng or ahootlng box would St 
Kco In good l]ai&ilica,^ddnia^ M., 7 Bay! 


[ving up housekeepiug, would 

iOST J iown or eopntry. A nobleaian or 

•®2Ec*SSST^ilr* 


VIVIS EMOTION. 

* THE BBQINNXNO Off THE END. 

_The Home ScereUry hoa rcftiaed CertlAcatee to ProAoaor Freoer, Dr. Lauder Brunfon, and 
Priifeaaor Liator, for nanylDg on inveaiigathma whl^ they declare to be of ^ iBa nlflbeat value 
to Medical Selenee.'' 

GEORGS B. JESSE, Wtmoratv SmrtUtry, 4re. 

Society for tlM AboUtfonof Vlvtaosttflo. 
IIei)bui 7 ,near Maeeleofleld, Chc ahlro t Septemher 17, Hit. _ 

REGENTS i\4RK RO.\D.—TO BE LET, on LEASE, op 

Aw the J/caoe to Im Hold, on muflvrateterma. aaeml-detachod BESlDENCE,In exeellent 
roinUtion, cwitiUning three Iwkc Mittlug-rooma, Breakfeat-room, capital Baoement. llot bnd 
c'old water to the fop of the honre, and goa thniughout. Bank aitraaee from garden. <9oae to 
KL Mark'a Church and Enolugieal Gardriw. Seven mlnutea from Chalk Form Station for 
City. ae._Apply to Mr. Siianu, Upbolaterer, 117 Park Street, Oloaoeater Qalo, ^Ugimt'e 
Park, N.W . 

■brAMI*STEAI). — SOUTH HILL PARK GARHENS. 

-d L within live inlnutcNofllaiiitMtead Jirath Station, N. L(mdon.--TO BB LET, aDouMo* 
fronieij HOUSE, runtaining foiirtcpii roonia, aim bath>room, with a conatont oufqily Of luA 
and eolil water. Itercptlon and tied Itooma moat convenieuUy arranged. Doineatlo oOfma 
on ground flmir i good garden at tlie rear. The houae li In thorough repair, moft pleofit^tly 
alluttU'd, Olid la at prrprnt In tlio ocrnpntlim of the Owuer8k.For paitleuloif appbf to 
.Mr. Dolman. Houbo Agent, A9 llavcratoek Hill, and 00 Queen Victori a Street, S.C. _ 

\TII)LaSl)"“TuiLW^^ ARRANGEMENTS, 

IHal. -TOUHlST TICKIiT8 vlll be lnimlftoiiiMw ••bObtDtarll.im. 


F<ir pnrtJenlnra, • 
Derby. April 


a Time Toblea and Frogrammea, laaued by tbe Company. 
_JOHN NODI.E. Gaiiarul Hanagtr. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

C OMPAN Y. M 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, ' 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Dcfiortiiroa for- 

CAllcU ri'A" ma imAS.’ CEYLiIN' Fortnightly I 

CHINA. STKAITn. JAPAN. , ’ 

ADELAIDE. MKLBDUHNF., SYDNEY ,, * 

OlUltALTAIl, MALTA, E(iyi*T. ADElJ, Woi 
above departure*. i 
Lokik>.n UVVrCBH: in l.EADENIIALIi STK 
Sb COCKSPUH STREET. 



Q of the 
£eT, E.C., and 


HOTELS. 

PRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea ami 

Eaulanade. Near the tVeat Pier. Central and quiet. Long oatalillahcd. Suite* of 
Ronuia. BpaciouaCoIlke-room for Ludlnaaiid Gentlciiicu. Sea>\VatcrScrvln« In tlio Hotel. 

• _ _ BENIN. BULL.ifuowper. 


''POTLAND BAY, Isle of Wigift, near Alum Bay.—TOTLANI) 

X bay hotel. Mnunifleeiit tea vtewa. Comfort, with moderate ehanfea. Bllllard- 
rcKiin and tciiula lawn. Jiraeinu air. Excellenttanda and promenade pier. Gixid oachurage 
fur yacht*. S|iecial train and liuat ■ervicc, Friday, 9 lo p.M.. KetumlDg Monday. 7 a.ll,~ 
A pply to Mlaa y L KMimi. Mwiagc rcaa (late o? the Laiigham Hotel). ^ , 

r jFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

it* own Ground* of Five Acre*, with Tcnni* l^awn. Contain* rm B<iutn*, and 1* “ ai 
model nf lanitury vveellpin*;*." One of the largi'«l Sw immin g Bath* in Eiiglaud i alao Private 
Sea-walcr Bath*_Every inturmatluu of MaNagkh. 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 

CIR JULIUS BENEDIC-T writes: ** I have tried the principal 

nptictuuB in Ixindim without hiipct** t but the Spectacle* you have nilapW *uR ine 
admirably. The e earneaa ofyonr glwiie* aa compared widi other* ia really ■ururi«liig." 
himllnr TestliKonial* fruiti Dr. Hodcllftr, CoiiiulUng PbyBiclan, WcatminKter tlntiiltal i 
Major.Geii. ?P,Vf"- Arclideacon Palmer. Clifron t and hiindredi of 
Ollier*. Mr. HENRY LAUllANLE, 1' .S.S.. OeuUkt Optician, pcrionaily ailatiU hi* improved 
Spertaele* at hi* reaidenee, 3 EndHicigb Gnrdrti*, Euatoii Sqiiore, daily Ten till Four (baturdaya 
... iphlet, •• Spectacles i their Uw and Abuae," puat free. 


excepted). Mr. LauRANUB's pomp] 


L'^URNISH YOUR HOUSE op APARTMENTS 

..i^jnu gyRi;>BM. The original. Iieat, and moat 

e for time given. Large, uiefkl Btoeh to aeleot from. 
n»,i>o*tlrer.-94H.S4tt, andSbp Tottouhoiu Court Rood. 


THROUGHOUT on MoyniBR’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. Iieat. and moat 
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nnjiut settlement. The Colonial Government, on the 
other hand, maintained in its official language, and still 
more fbscibly b^ its acts, the pnrolv looal obsraoter of the 
dispoto. Mr. is the head of the party in the 

oolony which profes-soa the strongest attachment to, 
the English connexion; bnt no colonial patriot conld' 
be more determined to assert the exclnsive right of 
controlling its own affairs which had been conferred on 
the Cape six or seven years ago. From the outset of 
ibo dispute the Capo Ministry annonnoed their deter¬ 
mination not only to abstain from application for Im¬ 
perial aid, but to reject the services of the Queen’s 
troops, if they had been offered. On the other hand, Mr. 
Spriqo assorted the right of the colony to settle its quarrel 
with the Basutos according to its own views of expediency 
and justice. If the Home Government had attempted to 
revise the conditions of the treaty w'hioh wus ultimately 
conclndod, there is no doubt that its pretensions would 
have boon rejected. There has happily been no occa¬ 
sion to engage in a conflict which might have cansed 
much bittome.ss of feeling, and which w'ould probably 
have ended in favonr of those who were on the 
spot. The natives have suffered no injustice ; and the 
war »has not cost the English Treasury a single 
farthing.' It must have been not a little irritating to 
the late Minister of the Cape to find the Sonth African 
colonies indiscriminately reproached with their assumed 
dopen^oace on Imperial resources. It was difficult for 
the most *^i!Kfa11iblo of journals not to defer to his re¬ 
monstrance. It is now admitted that the Cape is an ex¬ 
ception to a rule which applies to tho minor provinces, all 
of which are Crown colonies. It is true that Natal 
and Griqnaland must be protected as long as they are 
only inhabited by a sparse English population. In Natal 
tho colonists boar to tho natives the proportion of one 
to twenty; and it is at once necessary to defend tho 
weaker party, and advantageous to both that their rights 
and interests should bo protected by an impartial 
authority. As long as Englishmen are disposed to 
settle in distant lands it is right that they should be 
followed by English law and English power. It is 
in this way that their race and language has spread 
over tho world; and tho abandonmont of a traditional 
policy would bo at the same time foolish and base. The 
colonies are wilhiig enough, as they successively become 
strong and populous, to uiidcrtako tho burden of conduct¬ 
ing their own affairs. In tho meantime it is unbecoming 
and unwise to taunt them with tho benohts which they 
now receive from the nkother-country. 


EGYPT. 

I ^OBi tho moment there is a lull in the affairs of Egypt, 
and even a tendency to improvomont, as a negro 
regiment has kindly consented to banish itself from all tho 
pleasure and excitement of its capital on a sufficiently 
handsome sum being given fur its travelling expoofl^s. But 
the crisis is not at an end, and as no one can foresee what 
its end will be, a host of advisers have como forward to 
suggest what is the shape which, in tho interests of 
England, this end ought to bo made to assume. Before, 
however, any serious attempt to say what ought to be 
done, it is useful to have as clear a notion as possible of 
what cannot be done, or ought not to bo done, or what, if 
it must be done, can only be done with the greatest 
I'elactanco on the putt of English statesmen. As the pre¬ 
sent danger comes from tho Egyptiaiiariny, it is suggested 
that tho right thing to do is to get rid of the Egyptian 
army altogether. In one sonso J^ypt conld do perfectly 
well without an army. As Sir Ghaulbs Dilke said, what 
Egypt wonts is Tiot an army, but a gendarmerie, or, as wo 
should call it, a good police force. The peasants of Egypt 
give no trouble to any one, and crimes of violence are almost 
unknown in,gantry districts. Some kind of police is 
necessary, if only to give effect to the decisions of the 
looal tribunals, and to prevent disputes about land ending 
in village riots. Beyond this a coherent disciplined force 
i.s nooossary for three purposes—to keep order in Cairo and 
Alexandria; to guard against religions excitement leading 
to civil disinrbanoe, espwally in the ease of the Mecca 
. pilgrims; and to make it impossible for any one having 
local Authority to set up for himself when ordered to iC 
linqaish office. A small force would saffice for these 
purposes, provided it was thoroughly disciplined, end at 


the absolnte disposal of the oentral.aTitlioritj; and it 
I would be a matter of perfeot indilTepenoe wh^her this 
I force was called an army or a gendarmerie. But all this 
! is only true of Egypt proper. Beyond Egypt proper He 
the wild lands which were mainly annexed ^e late 
Khedive, and only very imperfectly rednoed to obedience. 
Military force most always be present, or there would be 
complete anarohj. By the constant use of military force 
something has Iwen done, and is being done, to put down 
the slave trade. Not nearly so mtt<m hss been done as 
ought to have been done, but still something bos been 
done, and England has been nnoeasing in pressing Egypt 
to do more. To do away with so much of the Egyptian 
army as is required for this purpose would be to restora 
the Bed Sea slave trade in its full horrors, to undo a& 
that England has yet accomplished towards its sap- 
prossion, and to make it impossible that England should 
do anything in future towards effecting an object which 
; we profess to have very nearly at heart. 

As the readiest means of patting down the present in- 
subordinate army of Egypt, it has been suggested that 
Turkey should send soldiers to Egypt. It is impossible 
to say that oircomstances might not arise in which the 
employment of Turkish troops might be the least of 
many evils. But it would be a very great eijil. in itself. 
The very reasons which make Turkey long tc^Be allowed 
to send troops to Egypt are reasons why wo Western 
Powers must dislike Tnrkish troops being sent. To the 
Porte nothing would be so fascinating as the prospect of 
getting its troops into Egypt. In tho first place, it would 
bo a conspicuons assertion of the pretensions of the 
Caliphato. It would be treated by the Mahommedan world 
as a set-off for the rebuff which Turkey has had to undergo 
in Tunis, and might easily constitute so great an addition 
to the many difficulties which France has to encounter, 
that the French Government would not consent to it, 
except under pressure, which would strain, if it did not 
break, all friendly relations between France and England. 

‘ In the next place, the Porto wants to got its troops into 
Egypt as a means of seouri^ a position of advantage 
in the great struggle between Turks and Arabs wbiob, in, 
a mild form, is always going on, and which may before 
long take a form of a very acute kind. To dominate a 
now Arab population, and, at the same time, to hold all 
the west coast of the Bed Sea, would seem to the Turkish 
Government an excellcul stroke of business. Then, again, 
there are some exceedingly pleasant pickings to be got 
out of Egypt. To get hold of a country that actually pays 
its way would be like a green spot in the desert to pashas 
I and generals who for years have seen nothing but uni- 
I versal bankruptcy. To get tho Turks into Egypt would 
be easy enough, but to get them out would be very diffi¬ 
cult indeed. They would take care not to do^^^heir 
work too quickly or too well. There would alwd^s bo 
some danger from the disbanded army, ug^ainst which 
they would have to take precautions equally indispensable 
and expensive. If it was proposed to replace them, they 
would ask how they could be replaced when an Egyptian, 
army could not bo trusted and no European Power would 
intervene except on paper. They would naturally ask 
that the province thoy were saving should pay thorn for 
their trouble, and thoy would get what they asked by the 
simple process of taking it. They would probably be too 
prudent to take more than they could tah;p without 
coming to an open quarrel with the Powers that had in¬ 
vited them to como in; but their plea that Egypt must 
pay for being saved would, if urged within decent limits, 
bo so irresistible that they would easily take enoj^gh to 
disorjganizo Egyptian financo and arrest tho progress which 
Egypt has recently made. That the Arabs wonld reflect 
tlmt this was a most disappoiating end of French and 
English protection, and that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
would give the most carious of whitewashings to the 
Turks by putting under their unspeakablo pashas and 
generals a province hitherto free from them, may perhaps 
bo dismissed as mere matters of local or personal 
sentiment. 

As an alternative process it has boon suggested that 
Egypt should be proclaimed an independent'coontry with 
the guarantee of England. There is no diflforenoe between 
this And the bolder plan of an English ooonpation or 
annexation, except that it has the merit or demerit of 
veiy thin veil or hypocrisy. Egypt is now dependent inT 
three ways. It is under the suserointy of the Porto, it 
has its snanoet wAtodled by foreignersi and it is bound 
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to to foreigners in apooultAr way; which 

tbreignors find oonrmient to them. As roj^rds foroigners, 
England mnat guarantee that independent E should 
offer them all the adrai^gee offered by dcponuont Egypt. 
She would have to tahe care that the new Egypt paid 
the debts of the old one. She would have to see that 
the proper taxes were properly oollectod, and that every 
possible check was appli^ to prevent corruption and 
negligence. She would have to ensure that the Inter¬ 
national Tribunals gave no judgments thnt woro not 
punctnallj carried out. In order to do all thU she would 
have to make the independent Government do exactly 
what England thought right, and tlio independent 
Oovornmont oonld only bo kepi from going wrong by tbo 
constant display or the constant menace ot‘ English force. 
If Europe did not know previously, it has learnt from 
the recent history of Tunis, what is the inevitable end of 
this sort of mock independence; and, if wo are to do a 
strong thing, we may at least ask to be spared the humili¬ 
ation of having to stoop to the subterfuges of M. Sr.- 
HiLAiKE. As regards the Porto, it is supposed that wo 
are to inform it that its suzerainty is at an end, with the 
sole justification that our Indian intorests make us think 
this necessary. Wo presume that what was sauce for us 
would bo saiico for our neighbours, and that there would 
bo no objoction to France informing tho Porto that its 
Algerian interests required that the suzerainty of the 
Porte over Tripoli should bo n thing of the past. Other 
nations would find that their intorcsts required that they 
shonld have somctliing else, and tho great procoss of par¬ 
titioning Turkey would bo sot on foot; and this time it 
would be England, of all nations, that would liuvo bad the 
honour of beginning it. 


THE DEFEAT OF AYUB. 

T he restless wheol of Afghan fortune has taken another 
tarn, and the Amker, whose chances not so very long 
Ago looked dark enough, is once more in the aseendont. It 
was not nnnatnral that, after the battle of Karez-i-Atta, 
the prospects of Atur should have been highly thought of 
in this country. Ho had been twice victorious in the 
same district—once over our own troops. His defeat by 
Sir Frederick Boiierts had been, according to tho ordi¬ 
nary reckoning of Orientals, in a manner wiped out by our 
neglect to pursue our success and to take vengeance 
for the murder of Lieutenant Maclaine. Ho was tbo ro- 
resontativc of what is, on tho whole, the most popular 
ranch of the Afghan reigning family, and he had 
shown decidedly moro generalship than his rival. These 
advaidiagcs, however, were neutralized—partly by his 
own hesitation in improving his victory; partly by his 
inability to enlist tho support of the Ghilzais; most 
of all, perhaps, by tho incurable habit of treachery 
which seetns to be inherent in Afghan regular troops. An 
Afghan deolaimer against standing armies would certainly 
bo at no lack for argamonts. Judging by history aud 
experience, tho first thought of tho reginiontcd Afghan 
soldier is, if ho is fighting against Europeans, to run 
away; if hois fighting against his own conutrymon, to 
desert. There can, moreover, be no doubt that Atur com¬ 
mitted a gpave error by placing tho troops of whose 
fidelity ho was most donbbful in tho rear, though it is of 
course possible to understand his reason for doing ho. 
For, as the Afghan regular is chiefly remarkable for 
treachery, so tho Afghan soldier, n^gular and irregular 
alike, is remarkable for his extreme scnsitiveiicKS to 
the presence of an enemy in the rear. It docs not 
appear that any great execution vras done by tbo 
sudden action of the Cabuli regiments in firing on 
the troops posted in front of them; bat the fact 
of the firing was snfficiont to lose the day, which was 
after fdl, a comparatively bloodless one. The Ameer 
has been blamed for permitting the looting of Candahar. 
But it would probably have been im^mssible for him to 
prevent his Ghilzais, to whom he w’as chiefly indebted for 
the victory, from indulging an hereditary animosity. Not 
much fear need be entertained for the Hindoo and 
Farsiwan merchants of the town, for, by all accotmts, 
most of them had the good sense to leave the city when 
our abandonment of it rendered it no longer a safe place 
of business or of abode. 

Tho battle and its resnltB are additional lessons, if 


any such were required, of the extreme caution neoea. 
sary in eatimatinff the obancos of Afghan war and 
politics. In so Tar as the victor in fitbis ^se is, 
the nominee of tbo English Governmont, while Atur 
daring his recent stay in Candahar affected to be 
bitterly hostile to us, the result is satisfactory. But 
it has frequently boon poiiitiKl out that tho special 
circunistances of civil war in Afghanistan at the present 
time are such as to make almost any ovont capable of 
giving us trouhlo. At the present momont-, as far as is 
known, Ayur is either a beaten fugitive at Herat, or, as is 
more likely, nnless he has used extraordinary speed, is on 
his way thither. Ho has already sent to his capital sup¬ 
plies ot‘ men, money, and guns; and, unless the inhabi. 
tants turn against him, his refuge there will be pretty 
secure, inasmuch as the huge earthworks of Herat are im¬ 
pregnable to an Afghuii army. There is, it is true, an 
emissary of the Ameer’s Rontowhere in tho western pro¬ 
vinces who may give Avuu trouble on his road; but it is 
not known that ho has any great force with him. Snppos- 
ing, then, that Avuu reaches Herat in safety, tho AffEBU 
will ha VO to make up his mind either to leavo him 
there, in which case the proccetliugs of thijj year and 
last year will pretty certainly bo repeated—^for defeat 
is no moro fatal to an Afghan claiuiuiit than victory 
U deeiKivo in his favour—or, Hatisliod with tho North, 
East, and South, he may bo content to leave Ayub 
Rome sort of nominal supremacy in the West. »«tOr he 
may advance on Herat. This lather wotiia, as has 
boon said, be a very formidable undertaking, though 
no great resistance might bo offered to tbo invaders on the 
way either in Zemindawar or Farrali. In any case, how¬ 
ever, tho danger, as far as English interests are concerned, 
lies not so much in what may happen to the Ameer as in 
the fact that Aydb’s misfortnnes are aliiiosL certain to throw 
him into the arms of Jinssia. Tho Russian and tbo English 
Governments are on the best of terras at present, no doubt. 
But this cordial understanding apparently rests upon two 
other understandings—that England Hhall make no 
advance westward, and that Russia may make any advance 
eastward she likes, with a hazy reservation as to Herat 
itself. It is not immediately to bo feared that Ayur 
would offer to put tho Russians in posseRsion of that 
city, or that they would accept his offer. Near as 
they are, they are not yet quite near enough, and 
even tho gonial atraosphore of mutual admiration and 
esteem which provails between Lord Granville and M. 
DE GiEits might be disturbed by such a proceeding. But 
what is most probable is, that Ayud will take tbo place in 
reference to Herat which AuDiiuuAnMAN u.sed to occupy in 
reference to Afghan Turkestan ; that he will bo a refugee 
guest at one of the Russian proconsular courts, entertained 
nominally os a matter of generosity and Hympathy with 
tho fallen, but really as a possibly useful instrument in 
case of future contingencies. Hitherto Arm ha.s not, as 
fur as is known, had much dealing with Russia, bnt thero 
was no reason why ho should have much or any. The 
reason now exists, and though it cannot bo said that his 
rosideuco at Tnshkend would bo a matter for sorions 
alarm, it would, considering the actual condition of affairs 
in Central Asia, be, to say the least, an inconvonienco. 

What that condition is may be very simply stated. It 
is a steady, persistcut violation of the famous pledge on 
tho faith of which the House of Commons was induced to 
sanction tho evacuation of Caindahar. So fai* from opera¬ 
tions in Turkestan having hcon put a stop to, they have 
not rested for an hour. The enormous oncroaclimonts on 
Persian territory in tho direction of Meshed, of which the 
Ihiilif News CoiTespondeiit at Merv was the iirat to givo 
positive intelligence, are not, indeed, fully consummated ; 
bat the Russian claims have certainly not been withdrawn, 
and they are being streimonsly advocated in print as well 
os diplomatically. Meanwhile tho Trans-Caspian Rail¬ 
way proceeds with tho utmost rapidity. The most difficult 
part of tho route has been accomplished, thafoot of the 
Akhal district has been reached, and the continna- 
tiou to tho Russian outposts beyond Askabad is a 
matter of no difficulty, and probably of very little 
time. From thence by tho proposed, if not oomploted, 
annexation of Kuclmn the way to Meshed is easier 
still; and that Meshed moans Herat is acknowledged 
even by fervent supporters of the Government policy 
inl^rhanistan. It is, therefore, no wonder that, on tho 
singniar principle which makes some critics insist ujion 
England drawing back a slop fur every step that Russia 
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snakes forward, the almtidunmeDt of tho posts of ob* 
aeiratiop which jot remaia to as so^h of Candahar is 
blamoniW for, Sfeauwliile, it is well to take notice of the 
fact which has boon mode known by the most recent of 
Mr. O’Donovan’s interesting and important letters from 
Central Asia, that little, if any, expectation of serious opposi¬ 
tion to Rnssia in those quarters can nowbe entertained. Merv 
would indeed still resist; but Mer7 Las been, so to speak, 
masked and rendered of no importance bj the recent 
occupation of Akhal, and still more by the encroach¬ 
ments on the Attrek and towards Meshed. Here, ac¬ 
cording to that most competent and nnprejadicod ob¬ 
server, the very Kurdish chieftains, who form a kind of 
military frontier to Persia, are in favour of llassia, and 
respond entlinsiastically to the toast of the Czab’s health. 
Lost it should bo snid that a Kurdish chieftain wonld pro. 
bably respond entlinsiastically to any toast, it may be 
added that that of tho Empress of India is coldly received. 
ThCfo has, indeed, long been little doubt that in North- 
Western Persia the Russians are regarded much more as 
deliverers from the intolerable nuisanco of Tnreoman raids 
than as invaders or conquerors. It is usual to meet all 
this by saying that, if so, so mnch tho more to the credit 
of Russia as a civilizing Power. In short, “the young 
“ man is an honest man.” It may be so. But, civilizing 
Power or nncivilizing Power, it has been a steadfast prin¬ 
ciple of all English politicians who know anything of 
lndi8k*tftat'Russia cannot, without danger, be allowed to 
come near Herat. The fact now is that she is advancing 
towards Herat literally at railroad speed, and that circum¬ 
stances on tho Afghan side of the frontier are more favour¬ 
able to her than ever. 


AMERICA. 

O P the many speeches which have been made in honour 
of Mr. GAuriiiLD, Mr. Loweld’s was perhaps tho best. 
The American Minister necessarily took tho principal place 
at a meeting of his countrymen in l^ondon, and it was 
fortunate that they were represented by a master of Eng¬ 
lish style and language. Although Mr. Luwell bad not 
been intimately acquainted with the late Puusident, ho 
had in two or thrqo casual interviews recognized his ability 
and tho gonuinciioss of his character; and he appreciated 
tho peculiar merits of his career with a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the circumstances and qualities of the highest 
class of adventurous Americans which can scarcely be 
possessed by a foreigner. Tho manner in which tho men¬ 
tion of the Quren’s name was received is to Englishmen 
ono of the most gratifying incidents of tho mooting. 
Although it would be absurd to anticipate great political 
results from the sentiments which are elicited by an extra¬ 
ordinary occasion, it really seems possible that recent 
demonstrations of sympathy may tend to promote friendly 
relations between tho two countries. Tho American 
people have, with a fine perception of fitness, accepted the 
Queen's letters and messages as the proper reprosmtation 
of Hnglish regret and good will. Personal feeling is 
always best expressed by a single person; and in matters 
of this kind tho Queen never fails in one of her most 
gracious duties. Tho general suspension of business and 
the emblems of mourning in London and other principal 
towns, and the addresses which were delivered on Sunday 
last from innumerable pulpits, will produce a favourable 
impression in all parts of the United States. 

The hundreds of thousands, perhaps the millions, of 
moumerB who, as it was with a pardonable hyperbole 
asserted, formed a line on either side of the funeral pro- 
oession for six hundred miles, would perhaps have been 
less deeply moved by tho tragedy if its subject or hero 
had beem a more famous mnu. A year and a half ago 
Mr. GABnsi.D’s name was unknown in England and on 
tbo Continent of Europe; and no one in tho United 
States would have placed him in the first rank of statos- 
znen. He might, perhaps, not have become the Re¬ 
publican nominee for tho Presidency if bo had been con- 
spicuouB enough to excite the jealousy which has been 
fatal to a long succession of eminent candidates; but when 
it appeared that the chief political leaders wore only 
strong enough to exclude each other from nomination, the 
selection of an able and honest member of the Legislative, 
who^ had in his youth done good service as a soldier, 
afforded relief and satisfaction to tho sound portion of the 
Bepnblican party. The popular attachment and admira¬ 


tion whioh have lately been exhibited have derived mnoh 
of their fervour from the wett<*fbi!iiAed belief that the 
murdered President was a typical Amerieati ettissn. In 
the Southern version of Uhe^ Okoie, the snperiority 
of England is asserted in the Ki&g*s confident deolaratioa 
that he has still within his realm five hundred oaptains ae 
good as Percy. The resonroes of Scotland are by the 
same patriotio poet supposed to have been exhansted with 
tho death of Douglas. Every true American feels justty 
confident that there are within the States fii^ hundred 
as good as Garfield. Many aspirants to the highest 
honours are now nodergoing a similar training. It may 
be hoped that none of them will be required to serv4 
their country in civil war. They will try their youthful 
strength in local elections and in the Legislatures of their 
respactive States; and some of them will attain to seats 
in Uongress, and perhaps ultimately in the Senate. They 
will do well to emulate, in dealing with the questions 
which may arise in their time, the sagacity and honesty 
with which Mr. Garfield resisted all proposals to tamper 
with the currency by a depreciated circulation either of 
paper or silver. They will not escape the economical 
delusions which he shared with his party, unless, indeed, 
the protection of indigenous monopolios should pass out 
of fashion. Mr. Garfield seems to have thought that he 
was a free-trader because ho hoped that at .some future 
time foreign imports would bo excluded, without the aid 
of tariffs, by the greater cheapness of domestic production. 

Among the most interesting illustrations of Mr. 
Garfield's character which have been published are tho 
anecdotes whioh show bis hearty love of literature. Ho 
was a respectable scholar, though he was probably not 
familiar with the niceties of academic study; and he had 
a genuine love both of learning and of light literature. 
Like a child who reserves the most tempting morsel to 
the last, ho read the earlier chapters of the Pickwick 
Papers again and again, but he never could bear to finish 
the book, wishing always to have the pleasure in prospect. 
Tho whimsical fancy would not bo unworthy of a man of 
genius, and it indicates the temperament of a genuino 
student. No worldly or selfish man would have been in<^ 
dined to cultivate such a form of humorous weakness. 
The fortitndo which ho displayed during his long decline 
excites a graver feeling of respect and sympathy. As Mr. 
Lowell happily quoted from Andrew Marvell— 

lie nothing common did or mean 

Upon that uioiuorablo scene. 

His bodily sufibrings may probably have diverted his 
thoughts from tho regret which might otherwise have 
been suggested by the loss of groat opportunities. Having 
attained the highest object of personal ambition while ho 
was still in full vigour of mind and body, he may reason¬ 
ably have expected to found a great reputation. Accord¬ 
ing to a doubtfal anecdote, he once asked daring hui 
illness whether his name would live in history. If the 
story is trno, he probably reflected that his name would 
only be remembered in connexion with his unfortunate 
end. It may bo comectnred from the tenor of his 
political career that he would as PreBi 4 ent have devoted 
himself to the extirpation of tho corrupt practices and 
vicious tendencies of the existing system of patronage. It 
was not his fault that the work was not even began. 

It mast be assumed that Mr. Lowell had suS^cient 
grounds for the confidence which, with offioiaP propriety^ 
he professed to feel in the ability and integnty of the 
actual President. Mr. Arthur wonld not have been suffi¬ 
ciently prominent in his section of the Republican pa^ to 
bo selected by Mr. Gonklino for the office of '^ce« 
President, if he had not been an active and able politician. 
It is satisfactory to receive tho assurance that he bears a 
high reputation for honesty and patriotism; and it may be 
confidently anticipated that he will exercise his high funo- 
tions with a sincere desire to promote the publio good. A 
President is almost as completely identified in personal in¬ 
terest with the Repnblio as an hereditary King. He haa 
nothing to gain for himself, except perhaps the ohances of 
a second term; and it is not likely that a casual sacoessor 
to the Presidency will be a candidate for re-riection. It 
happens at present that the maintenance of the President’e 
prerogative affords the best socurity for the honest dis¬ 
posal of patronage. The Seimtors who have in late years. 
usurped the right of appointment to lucrative offices' 
have to provide for their own partisans, and sometunes 
their rdatives, out of a comparatively small number of 
places. The President, even if he were dbposed to 
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BitUiBfCy prirate woald soon exhaust the host of 

pretendm to his personal favour. At this moment there 
IS a tendency to sapport the President against any com¬ 
petitors in other Apartments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment I and the enthnsiasm with which the memory of Mr. 
Garhild is cherished will to a certain extent strengthen 
the position of his snccessor. It is not forgotten that when 
he received the fatal wound Mr. Garfield was engaged in 
a struggle with a formidable opponent who professed to 
assort the claims of the Senate. Mr. Akthou's most 
popular course will be to maintain bis constitutional 
rights. He seems to have begun his administration with 
good feeling and good sense. There can be no doubt that 
nis regret for the cause of his elevation was sincere; and 
he is in no hurir to divert attention to himself. The Senate 
will shortly hold a Session for the purposo of receiving 
the nominations which may be made by the President. 
In the meantime he has not annonneed any change in 
the constitution of the Cabinet, thongh changes arc still 
confidently predicted, and he jndiciously advises his 
Ministers to take a holiday after the prolonged tension 
to which they have been exposed. As the President 
justly says, there is no pressing need of legislation, and 
there is no reason for accelerating the meeting of Congress. 


LORD SPENCER ON FARMING. 

HEN Lord Spencer talks to farmers ahont farming 
he speaks with various titles to a respectful hearing. 
Ho is a Cabinet Minister ; be is charged with the depart¬ 
ment which controls important farming operations, and 
ho represents a family which has for many years mmlo 
itself conspicuous in the region of agricultural improve¬ 
ments. Ho dismisses in a few emphatic sentences the 
wild notion that the farmers may hope to right themselves 
by a return to Protection. Rasincss men have something 
bettor to do than to run after a phantom, and no phantom 
could be more shadowy than the notion that the large 
towns will allow iho price of bread to be artificially raised. 
What landlords and farmers have to do is to set them¬ 
selves seriously to consider tho ennses of the present con¬ 
dition of agriculture, and to study how far these causes 
may be expected to ceaso to operate, or how far they 
can be counteracted in future. Like all competent judges, 
Lord Spencer treats as the primary cause of agricul¬ 
tural distress the remarkable succession of wet seivaons. 
If we look haok over the history of England for any 
lingth of time, there is nothing extraordinary in this 
period of had weather. There have been many periods 
of weather, not only as bad, but much worse, and 
as there is no kind of reason for thinking that the 
climate of Great Britain has permanently changed, it 
may be confidently predicted that bad seasons will 
be followed by good. The present period of bad seasons, 
howeveri may be attended with some peculiar oonse- 
quences. It has come after a period of good seasons 
in which the general trade of tho country had made 
enormous progress. Bents had risen, and they had risen 
not because landlords were extortionate, bnt because they 
had an article to dispose of for which there was a brisk 
market. It has also come at a time when there' has been a 
considerable inoroase in local rates, which it must be re¬ 
membered fall nltimately on tho landlord, but only fall on 
him when tho farmer, on whom they first fall, has managed 
to shift the burden from his shonlders. It has further 
come when for the first time Euglish agriculture has to 
fhoe American competition. And, lastly, it has ooino when 
English farming is not by any means what English 
farming ought to bo. It was to this last topic that Lord 
Spenoeb principally directed the attention of his hearers. 
The sun may again shine, but it will not shine on a pros¬ 
perous agriculture in England unless English agriculture 
undergoes the improvement of which it is susceptible. 

The first thing that English agrionlturists have to do is 
to study, by the light of recent experience, the inherent 
capabiuties of the soil. Up to the present time two mis¬ 
takes have been committed. The soil has been regarded 
exolusiv^j as it is under a sncceasion of fairly dry seasons, 
and land has been pnt under cultivation which is 
not worth cultivating. When the uninstmotod public 
hears of agricultural distress, it is apt to think that 
this distress is universal. On the contrary, there is a 
large—a 'veiy large—part of English land whore there 
is So agricultural distress at all. The Duke of Deyonshibb 


has just refused a reduction of rents on one portion of his 
estates for the very sensible reason that his land is worth 
as much in the way of rent as it ever was. The Duke of 
Cleveland has refused a similar demand, and has added 
that, if his farmers doubt the justice of his bsloulationaii 
they may have their farms valued. There are many parts 
of flngland—^as, for instance, in the small cattle farms of 
Wales—•where the wot has done no harm, and thero are 
few counties in which the land that has not been seriously 
injured by the wot is not of greater extent than the land 
which has serioasly suffered. It has, however, been 
shown that there is a oonsiderahle portion of English 
land which Buffers severely in wet seasons; and the 
farmer will honcoforth, unless ho is unusually reckless, 
only offer for sueh land a rent which he can conveniently 
pay on the average of seasons, wet and dry. 

There is also some land, although only a very small 
part of the whole mass, where losses in bad seasons 
cannot he repaired in good seasons, or which is so sterile 
that it will not grow crops at all; and this small portion of 
English land must go out of cultivation. Tho next thing 
that tho agriculturist has to do is to avert, so far as he 
can, the evils of wet seasons by drainage. Lord Spenobb 
repeated, what is abundantly shown by the o«i[dence taken 
before the Richmond Commission, that the present system 
of English drainage is a hollow mockery. LaUdlords have 
borrowed large earns for drainage ; hut neithdi^^ they nor 
their tenants have seen that the works were* perfectly oor- 
riod out. Millions have been spent on drains that do 
not drain. Lastly, English farmers have got, in many 
respects, to learn their business. They have to ascertain by 
experiments often costly, and too often bazardons, to what 
new uses tho soil can be turned in order to supply the 
homo market with produce which cannot bo brought from 
a distance. It is no fault of theirs that they have not got 
this knowledge already. It is foreign competition, acting 
in directions perfectly now to them, which now makes 
this knowledge necessary. But foreign competition has 
revealed that there are not only now things to bo done, 
but old things now done badly which must bo done well. 
Through a largo j)art of England the people who keep 
cows do not know how to make butter. Instead of making 
good butler, they make bad. The Richmond Commission 
had to listen to the story of a large contractor for rail¬ 
way refreshment rooms, wlio began with the patriotio re¬ 
solution to buy nono but English butter, hut found that 
the only English butter ho could buy was so had that he 
had to import hi.s butter from France. 

Tho question naturally arises, if all these improvements 
are to take place, what is to be the relation between land¬ 
lord and tenant ? Bents will necessarily fall to the level 
nt which it will pay tho farmer to cnltivate. All burdens 
will iu time fall on the landlord, and tho landlord will have 
to executo those permanent improvements, suoh as dram- 
age and tho removal of saperfluons timber, whioh must 
be oxocutod if the land is to bo let to a responsible tenant. 
All this is simplo enough; but when a farm in fair order 
is lot at a fair rent, what is to be tho subsequent 
relation of tho parties? How long is tho tenant to be 
allowed to hold tho land, and how long is he to he forced 
to hold it; what may ho do with it while he holds it, and 
what is to be his position when he ceases to hold it? 
Tho tenant is going to try a number of experiments— 
tho experiment of what tho land will produce in good 
seasons and bad seasons, the experiment of tho new uses 
to which it can be turned, the experiment of the new 
skill which he can import into tho management. He 
naturally wishos to have the freest scope for his experi¬ 
ments that ho can devise. He desires more espeoially 
three things—that ho should be left uncontrolled to malm 
any experiments he pleases; that ho should be allowed 
to hold the laud if his experiments sucoeed, and throw it 
up if they fail; and that when he goes away he should 
ho repaid the sum by which tho land through his experi¬ 
ments has been made a more advantageous field for the 
experiments of his successor. Tho landlord replies—that 
the experiments of tho tenant may min, not only the 
man who makes them, hut the laud on whioh they are 
made; that he must reserve the power of getting rid of 
a man who makes foolish experiments; and that the un¬ 
exhausted improvements at tho end of a tenancy are to be 
judged as to their value by their intrinsio merit, and not 
by what the tenant has chosen to spend on them. There 
oan he no donbt that, if the parties were in a position 
to make nothing hut a fair bargain, the landlord would 
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■l^rtyv Agree to giro the tenant the intriwo Toilae 
0 f nnea^BUBted improrementB—partly befBuse it is obvi- 
Ondy jpst^ and partly because the land suffers if no 
inproyements are left unexhausted in the latter years of 
a tenancy. But the remarkable thing is that the tenants, 
or at least a portion of them, do not want to treat their 
relations with the landlord as one of bargain at all. They 
want the law to help them. Thoy think of the best bar¬ 
gain which they could make with a landlord who was 
longing to get a tenant on any terms, and propose that the 
law should enforce this contract on all landlords without 
distinction. This is the simple meaning of the draft Bill 
which n body of Scotch farmers has boon good enough to 
arrange for the consideration of I’arliament. The tenants 
who propose such schemes are, in fact, more anxious to 
he the tenants of their landlord than their landlord is to 
have thorn as tenants. They aro thus in a position of in¬ 
feriority when they como to make a bargain, and they ask 
Parliament to turn the balanco in their favour. To the 
argument that this would bo inequitable, thoy reply that 
they do not know whothor they have equity on their side, 
and do not much care, but that they fancy that they have 
something much stronger than equity to support them, 
and that is electoral power. It is at the polling-booths, 
and not in a lawyers office, that thoy propose to make 
their bargains for the future. 


EUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

T he secret of the meeting of tho Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, if indeed any such meeting is proposed, 
has been hitherto well kept. Active controversy on a 
probable matter of fact is more puzzling than mysterious 
silence. If nothing had been said on the subject after the 
interriow had once been announced as probable, the official 
silence would have been attributed to a reasonable wish 
that the time and place of meeting should not be commu¬ 
nicated to possible conspirators. The discussion which is 
continued in tho joumalB of different countries perplexes 
those who arc anxious on the subject. The Vienna papers 
for the most part declare that the Euperoics are to meet, 
while the report is contradicted at Jiorliu and Petersburg. 
The only inference which can be drawn from a comparison 
of oonfliotiug statements is that the present relations be¬ 
tween the two Impfrial Courts are suUicicntly friendly to 
render an interview feasible if it is deemed expedient. It 
might almost be supposed that there was no necessity for 
a public demonstration of amity which has been already 
established; but there may be reasons for an interview 
which are not generally known. A sudden intimation 
that the two great potentates had actually mot at some 
convenient place would cause no surprise. Speculation on 
the motives and circumstanoes of the interview would supply 
theplaoeofconjcciures as to tho probability of the occurrence. 
In the meantime the chances seem to be in favour of the 
epinion which prevails at Berlin. The Emperor Alexander 
would have to undertake a long journey frum Moscevr to 
the Austrian frontier; and Nihilist assassins would perhaps 
find bettor opportunities on a railway than in an Imperial 
palace. There is reason to believe that the question 
whether additional precautions against regicide can be 
devised was mentioned during the Duntzig interview. The 
Russian and Austrian Governments may, if they think fit, 
concert measures for the purpose without the personal 
intervention of the Sovereigns. 

The importance which is attached in ilio great Conti¬ 
nental monarchies to Royal and Imperial interviews is 
not the less real because it is but partially iutelligiblo to 
English observers. It is certain that in many instances a 
formal display of dynastic intimacy has indicated serious 
political combinations. Tho unexpected proposal of 
Alexander III. to meet the German Emteror at Dantzig 
removed the impression that be was disposed to abandon 
the &mily alliance which had been carefully cultivated by 
his predecessor. Tho renewal of former friendship Las 
been furthor commemorated by the calculated indiscretion 
of a Hungarian newspaper. There is no doubt of tho 
authenticity of tho published documents, notwithstanding 
the remarkable statement that tho moderation of Prince 
Bismarck was unexpected. 

The report of another Imperial interview naturally 
suggested the probability of a revival of the so-called 
LeSj^e of the three EiirEBpss. The professed object of 
their fonoor alliance was to preserve tho peace of Europe, 


and e^eoially to render impossible a waij betwoen Franca 
and Germany. It is not fully known wbe^ep the 
Austrian Government was a party to the understanding 
between Germany and Bussia which afterwards resulted 
in the invasion of Turkey ; but the original ia^un^tion 
in Herzegovina was fomented Busaiau agenti^ axtd the 
Bubsoquent acquisition of Bosnia was probably the result 
of an earlier arrangement. The League wes dissolved in 
consequence of the imperious demeanour of Prince 
GoBTCHApFE; and Prince Bismarck sidbBtitated for the 
triple alliance a close connexlou with Austria. If a third 
partner is a^in admitted, tho future policy of the three 
Emperors will be anxiously watched. It is not probable 
that they will for the present be disposed to promote 
Bchomcs of aggression. The final disruption of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe will probably bo deferred to 
a future period. Tho Emperor of Russia is not likely to 
engage in warlike enterprises, and Austria will not be 
encouraged by Germany to disturb existing arrange¬ 
ments. All three Governments probably regard with 
complacency the prosecution of the French enter¬ 
prise in Northern Africa. The war in Tunis pro¬ 
vides security while it lasts against ambitions pro¬ 
jects in Europe. It is possible that tho re-establish- 
mont of friendly relations among tho three great military 
Empires may be harmless to thoir neighbours and bene¬ 
ficial to tbomselvos. No part of Prince Bismarck's policy 
has been more generally approved by his countrymen than 
his cultivation of a close intimacy with Austria. Tho 
alliance serves in general estimation as a substitute for 
the union of all Gorman lands under one Government, 
which is at present neither desirable nor practicable. It 
has been felt that, as long as ilie same policy was pursued 
at Berlin and Vienna, no danger was to bo apprehended 
either in the East or in the West. The family connexion 
with Russia has often excited uneasiness; and tho renewed 
friendship which may have been cemented at Berlin would 
have been regarded with suspicion and dislike if it had 
involved a coolness botwoon Germany and Austria. An 
interview held at this time between the Russian and 
Austrian Emperors might tend to relieve any anxiety 
which may have been excited by the meeting at Dantzig. 
The publication of the statement that the satisfaction of 
the Emperor Alexander with the policy of Prince Bismarck 
had been communicated to Baron Haymeulb was probably 
intended to prove that the alliance between Berlin and 
Vienna was still unshakou. The Austrian Government 
may be trusted not to abandon its best security against 
external dangers. « 

The chronic antagonism between Austria and Russia 
may bo indefinitely susponded, if tho Emperor Alexander 
distinctly renounces the Slavonic policy which he was 
supposed to favour during his father's lifetime. The 
turbulent theorists of Moscow have again and again exerted 
themselves to promote disaffection in a large portion of the 
Austrian dominions. In former generations Alexander I., 
and at a later time Nicholas, cultivated the goodwill of the 
Hungarians when they were disaffected to the Gbvernment 
of Vienna. Daring tho late Emperor’s reign the Pan- 
slavist societies courted the adhesion of Bohemian Czechs 
and of Croatian malcontents; and shortly before the 
Turkish war a IluBsian general argued in a published work 
that tho Austrian power must be destroyed before the 
Turkish provinces could be annexed to tho Russian Empire. 
Tho heir to the Crown was at that time thought to be 
opposed to Gorman infiueuce both at home and abroad. 
He has perhaps since been convinced by painful experience 
that the Panslavist agitators have had a large share in 
produoing the excitement which is directed against him¬ 
self and against Russian institutions. His overtures to 
Germany and Austria are possibly intended to announce 
his repudiation of aggressive designs. It was remarked 
that tho Emperor was not attended at Dantzig by Generiid 
loNAiTEFF, who is supposod to be connected with the Pan- 
slavist party. There is nevertheless no reason to believe 
that the Minister who, as Ambassador at Constantinople, 
contrived tho long meditated quarrel with Turkey, has for¬ 
feited the coufideuoe of his sovereign. The EmpSrob per¬ 
haps trusts him rather on ^oount of his general ability 
than through sympathy with his former opinions. The 
detection and punishment of Nihilist oonspiraoies are more 
urgent and more important than any diplomatic oombina- 
tiona which are at present established or contemplated. 
The Emperor seems to be persuaded that repression must 
precede, or perhaps supplant, any change in the national 
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instilntiloiiji. TIm latest step whioh has been taken to 
oonnteraot disaifeotion has not been the extension of 
popular power, bnt the compilation of a criminal code 
which in some instances exceeds the previous law in 
severity. Friendly relations with Germany and Austria 
may perhaps leave the Rnssian Government at leisore to 
T^resB dangerons oonapiracies. 


THE IRISH MIRAGE. 

observant student of things Irish at the prosont 
■ day might be excused for wondering whether the late 
Archbishop of Dublin, had he been alive, wonld not have 
had fair grounds for a treatise of a character not dissimilar 
to that of his famous “Historio Doubts.” There is, in¬ 
deed, snob a place as Ireland marked on the map; there 
are credible persons ready to testify that they have been 
there; and the pages of Bradsiiaw contain elaborate de¬ 
tails of the stages of the journey. A great deal of other 
oiroumstantial evidence to the same effect might bo col- 
looted. Yot the acconnts of Irish affairs which como 
from equally trustworthy sonrees, and the conduct and 
opinions to which those acconnts seem to give rise, pre¬ 
sent a hopeless and chaotic discrepancy. Fur instonce, 
there is confessedly a Coercion Act, or, to speak accu¬ 
rately, there are more than ono. The object of these 
Acts is to restore law and order in Ireland. Therefore 
it might be presumed that, if law and order were still 
unrestored, the Cuorcion Acts would bo put in force 
with vigour. Now it is not denied, though it is some¬ 
times ignored, that Ireland is in a state ejuite as recalci¬ 
trant to the law as it was a twelvemonth ago, though the 
resistance is less spasmodically violent and more quietly 
systematic. The Lund League liixa probably discovored that 
murders of the Mountmouuem kind do not altogether pay, 
and there are ihoreforo few of them. But minor outrugos 
are not less numerous, and Boycotting is more abiiiidaut 
and more ruthless than ever. All over Ireland the exercise 
of legal rights is dependeiit on the co-operation, not merely 
of police and military, hut of a private Vigilance Committee. 
The agitators have completely dropped the musk, and 
make no secret of their sympathy with treasonable de¬ 
signs ; they advocate, armed rcsi.sta.nco to the agents of the 
law, expressly admitting and suggesting the possibility of 
life being lost in such resistance. Nuverthuloss no new 
arrests arc made, and tUh persons already arrested are 
being slowly and by driblets let loose once more upon 
society. Each release is openly taken as a confession of 
the weakness of Government and as an encouragement to 
Boycotting, rent-holding, outrage, and so forth; yet the 
policy adopted with such striking success towards tho 
Boors seems to bo in course of ropotition tow«ards their Irish 
admirers. In each case the Government made a show of re¬ 
sistance, and apparently the parallel is to bo continued in the 
Irish case by a surrender. Clearly, Ibereforo, the Archbishop 
Whatelt of to-day might argue that Mr. Gladstone’s 
and Mr. Forster’s Ireland and the Ireland of ordinary 
people who tako facts as they arc mast bo two entirely 
different places. Tho antitheses of the Preacher might bo 
increased by ono very useful to statesmen—“ There is it time 
“ for locking up and a time for letting loose.” In the 
Ireland of fact, the prosont is most emphatically a time for 
locking up; in tho other Ireland, the strange fantastic 
region which floats before tho eyes of Her Majestv's Go¬ 
vernment, it is a time for letting loose. 

The comments of Government supporters on tho Irish 
affairs of the moment are a study quite as ciirions as tho 
action of the Government itself. The talk of the Coiivcn- 
tiouB which are now running their course in Ireland is 
divided with strict impartiality between the department of 
public treason and tho department of private robbery. 
Tho latter, as the more practically interesting, hua tho 
greater share allotted to it; bnt the former, as the more 
pioturesqno, is not neglected. The treasonable part of tho 
matter has aroused some indignation in England; this, wo 
are told, is “ discroditablo ”; that is to say, not the treason, 
but the indignation. The schemes for robbery naturally 
have connexion with tho Land Act. The attitude of Mr. 
Parnell towards that measure has been perfectly con¬ 
sistent throughout. He has always told his followers that 
the Land Bill is an idle makeshift, and that payment of 
rent will have to be done away or reduced to a peppercorn 
before he puts his coat on. But he is quite willing to 
make the &ll an instrument of its own stuitifioation. He 


is going, therefore, to submit such oases to the Com¬ 
missioners that they must either falsify the intentions of 
Parliament as defined by Mr. Gladstonb and Mr. Forstbb^ 
or else give him an opportunity of starting a fyesh agita¬ 
tion on the plea of the futility of tho Act. This presents 
itself to tho eyes of the same on tics as ** eminenUj reason- 
** able,” ** a course likely to be advantageous both to 
** tenants and landlords,^’ ** a reassuring symptom of 
** returning peace,” ” tho active co-operation of the Land 
“ Loagne with tho Government.” These terms, be it re¬ 
membered, are applied to a course of action which is not 
only not intended to have, bnt which can by no possibility 
have, any other result bnt ono of two—either the wrest¬ 
ing of the Act jnst passed, so as to transfer to the tenant 
almost tho whole value of tho land (for that is the mean¬ 
ing of Mr. Parnell’s doctrine of improvements), or tho 
provision of a new cry for tho agitators. The former pro¬ 
ceeding oonld hardly bo even to the advantage of tho 
tenants, for an amending Act wonld have to be at once 
passed if tho Commissioners were intimidated by the Land 
League into such a construction; hut it would ho really 
interesting to hear tho process of argument by which 
any sane man convincos himself that it would be to 
the advantage of tho landlords. It wonld bo still more 
interesting to know how the sontonoos we have quoted 
apply to tho second and more probable rosnlt, the 
bogiuning of a now and more ombittorod agitate against 
rent altogether. It is, however, rather idle to examine 
tho mental processes of ].>op.son8 who, being presumably 
honest, can say that Mr. Parnell does not express any 
doubt of tho beneficial character of the provisions as to 
“ fixity.” If there i.s ono point on which Mr. Parnell 
and all his satellites liavo insisted, it is that tho fiftoon 
years’ period (that is to say, tho substitute for fixity given 
by the Act) is a dangerous snare, almost certain to prove 
fatal to farmers. In tho face of a direct contradiction of 
this kind there arc, patting out of the question theuncom- 
fortablo hypothesis of a deliberate wish to mislead, only two 
things left. The one is the polite supposition of an 
Ireland of mirage, on which the critics* eyes arc fixed, in 
which Mr. Parnell’s double says, and tho doubles of Mr. 
Parnell’s followers do, something entirely different from 
tho actual words and acts reported by the telegraph and 
tho post; tho other is an impolito supposition as to tho 
iuiellcctnal status of the critics conucrued which need not 
bo further expounded. Jt is hardly necessary to go further 
than Lord Derby’s artielo in tho Nuicicaiih Ce/Uur^ in 
order to sco how tho real state oL‘ tho case presents itsolf 
to an ob.scrvor of exceptionally sober tomporament and 
not interested in making capital of it against the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the actual state of a large, if not the larger, 
part of Ireland is and remains anarchy, iemporod by Mr. 
Goddard. It is gratifying, of coarse, to know that Mr. 
Forster has thought it right to lot out tho suspects of 
Kilmallocdc, because, if his recent loiter is construed 
literally, it ft)llows that Kilmtillock must bo now a quiet 
and law-abiding district. As it was but recently one of tho 
mo.st disturbed in Ireland, tho change is surprisingly rapid, 
if encouraging; and tho condition of things now that 
Father 811EEIIY has returned to his fiock will be watched 
with great interest. Tho holy man is reported to have 
complained of an outrage committed on him in the form 
of ineasuromont at the hands of a convict tailor, and to 
huvo denounced tho diet of Kilmainham us unfit for 
human food. A candidate for the position of martyr, or 
at least of confessor, is bound fairo ses premes; and, in 
default of better, the dollUng touch of tho convict tailor 
(who had probably indulged himself in appropriating 
other people’s goods, instead of more wisely confining 
himself to the instigation of his fellows in this course), 
and tho inferiority of tho Kilmainham cook to the artist 
with whoso aid the Rev. Mr. Siieeuy mortifies the flesh in 
his own humblo homo, may perhaps do. It is also under¬ 
stood that the thonghtloss conduct of tho sentries of the Gold- 
stream Guards annoyed Father Sheeuy. These various 
distresses will, no doubt, be avenged in a proper manner 
on tho opposite party. TheVe is, indeed, a good deal of 
difference between tho fate of a suspect on one side and on 
the other. He whom tho Government suspects is measured 
by a convict tailor, is restrictod in the number and quality of 
his courses at dinner, and sometimes, like most officers in 
Her Majesty’s service and their flunOies, is disturbed in a 
refreshing slumber by the cry of ** Who goes there ? ” or 
" All’s well.” Ho whom the Land League suspects may 
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think himialf lacky if he is not mcnsurcd for his coffin; if 
he hae money left him to bay broad and cheese, and can 
find a shopk^por bold enough to serve him ; and if he is 
not woke by an oar-sHtting and carding deputation of 
IVither Sdeehy’s faithful children. Tho parallel is agree¬ 
ably close in kind, scarcely so close in degree. Moreover, 
it is to be remembered that the luibor class of snspects are 
far more numerons than the former, and that the worst 
time for them—^tho long dark nights of winter—is rapidly 
approaching. They are asking, and no wonder, whether 
they are to be left defencolcBS to a repetition of last year's 
mental and physical torture. Ap[>aroi>tty, the Qovorn- 
ment has no comfort for them ; and tlie supportors of the 
(3ovemment in England protest that everything is going 
on admirably in Ireland—that the Laud Aot is “ march- 
** ing ** in a manner delightful to behold. It is of coarse 
idle for the nnfortunate victims to reply that, intorosting 
as the infant attempts of tho Laud Act at progression may 
be, their lives and fortunes are of more interest to them 
personally. The rejoinder, if it wore honest, would pro- 
Imbly be, We sincerely hope that your fortunes will bo 
** taken from you, and as for your lives, see ye to that.” 
In the Irish mirage all landlords appear to the spectator 
as ** devils,” to use tho memorable words of Mr. MnuiiAT. | 
All agitators are active and industrious offioials of a legiti¬ 
mate Trade-Union; Boycotting is a matter with which 
the law has nothing to do; cautious against accepting a 
fifteen years' t'*nauoy are, as wo have scon, declarations of 
the beneficial character of the i.Tovisions of the Land 
Aot as to fixity. Tho strangest thing, perhaps, is that 
in the actual Ireland despei-ation has not yet driven 
viotims to organize a Persons' Defence Association as | 
well as a Property Defuuco Association. If they havo ! 
not, it is certainly not tho fault of their enemies in | 
England, who have frequently taunted them with their 
BupinonesB. For this is another odd effect of tho mirage 
before mentioned, that it seems altogether to confuse the 
spectators' views as to tho relation of law and tho sub- 
jocts of law. Unless, however, Ihoro is to be a general 
return to the state of war in Ireland, it may perhaps be as 
well to suggest, for tho hundredth time, that the Govern¬ 
ment will do well not to wait for another Mountmorres 
affair before taking action. They havo, after long delay, 
organized something like a system of helping those who 
help themselves in the matter of property; perhaps after 
another winter of crime and sulTot-iiig something may bo 
done for the protection of life and limb. 


TUE FliENOlI WINISTUY. 

T he Ministzy of M. Jules Ferkv is perhaps the first 
to which victory and rtsiguation have all along been 
exchangeable terms. It seems to be nnivorsally under¬ 
stood that, as soon as the new Chamber has met, the 
Pbihz Minister will place his own ofUce and those of his 
colleagues at the disposal of the President, Yet M. 
Ferry points with truth to tho fact that tho now Chamber 
• of Deputies is in on unusual degree the double of its pre¬ 
decessor, and infers, as he bus certainly a technical right 
to do, that an election which has scut back an unusual 
proportion of tbe old members must bo taken to express 
unabated confidence in the Govcriimeut which tboso 
members sapporlod. These two incidents—^the return of 
.a Ministerial majority and the resignation of Ministers-^ 
would be incompatible in ouy country but France. In 
Fptnoe, however, they co-exist without difficulty. They 
both spring from tho abnormal position which M. Gamretta 
has so long chosen to maintain. As ho was tho real leader 
•of tbe majority in tho former Chamber, and as it is his 
majority that the elections havo further strongthened, it 
is only fitting that at tho beginning of a now Parliament 
the Minister who has been keeping tbe place warm for 
him should ascertain his patron's pleasure as to his further 
retention of office. This time it scorns to bo regarded as 
certain that M. Gaaibetta will not refuse to become in 
name what be has long been in fact. It is now an¬ 
nounced, with' what seoms to bo sufficient formality, 
that M. Gambetta will not again bo a candidate for the 
post of f’resideut of the Chamber. ^ This determina¬ 
tion has not been arrived at in quite the most dig¬ 
nified way. Ouly a few days ago an opportnnht joarnul 
advised the deputies to re-olocb M. GambbttA, as the most 
nneqaivocal intimation to M. Gb^vy of their desire that he 
ehooid mftke M. Gambetta ftime Minister. If this reoom- 
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mendation was given with M. GiiiBsm's knowledge, he 
has quickly seen reason to change his of 

coonselling the Chamber to re-elect him, his friends are 
now bnsily proclaiming that he will not oonsent to be re¬ 
elected. It is whispered that tho canse of this change is 
the discovery that, even if he did consent, he would pro¬ 
bably not be re-elected. His enemies, whether of tho 
Right or of the Left, naturally see in this fact evidence 
of his waning popularity. It is at least equally open to 
another explanation. If M. Qaubetta wished again to be 
President of the Chamber, he would be opposed, not 
merely by the Right and tho Extreme Left, but by a Inrge 
number of tho deputies who wish to see him at the head 
of tbe Government. They may not as yet fool assared ; 
that M. G amdei'ta is willing to take office; and, as they 
have no doubt as to thoir own desire that he shonld take 
it, they may not wish to plaoe him Quoe more in the posi¬ 
tion which for the lost four years has enabled him to keep 
behind the political scenes. 

It is certainly time that M. Gambetta should take the 
conduct of affairs into his own hands., The explanation 
given at the time of the speed with which the elections 
were harried on has been completely borne ont by events. 
From every point of view except one it was inconvenient 
to nominate in August a body which could not come into 
legal existence till October. Any reason that could have been 
sufficient for anticipating tho elections would also have 
been sufficient for dissolving the old Chamber and leaving 
tho place vacaut for its sucoessor. But tho Government 
were not at all anxious to hurry on tho meeting of tho 
new Chambers. All that they wanted to hasten was the 
election of the deputies. Tbe meeting of the Chambers 
meant criticism of their policy in North Africa, and their 
desire was to get the elections over before it had become 
necessary to pat forward any such policy. Tho happy 
interposition of the groat Massulman fast gave them just 
the opportunity they wanted. While that lasted they 
reckoned that there would bo no actual war in North 
Africa, and consequently nothing to convict Ministers of 
falsehood if they chose to protest that there was no war 
impending. Gonorul Farre will now have to clear 
himself from th (3 charge—if, when he is once out of 
office, any one tliinks it worth while to bring it for¬ 
ward—of having subordinated tho military interests of 
Franco to tho success Of a political manceuvre. Ho 
cannot havo been ignorant of tho heavy demand which 
tho war in North Africa wquld ^ake on tho military re¬ 
sources of Franco; but ho chose to postpone his propara- 
tious to meet it until the Government could no longer be 
endangered by the dislike of tbe peasant voters to war 
expenses. The Minister of War, when, as in France, he is 
a soldier, stands in a position distinct from that of his 
colleagues. Tbe country looks to him to protect tho 
efficiency of the army even against the Cabinet. Under a 
Furliamontary system a Government will often be tempted 
to sacrifico the military interests of the country to its own 
immediate popularity. Ministers wish to represent thoir 
policy as paciiic when it is really warlike, and they post¬ 
pone putting tho army on a war footing till the latest 
po.ssiblo moment; or they do not choose to admit that a 
war they havo embarked in is as sorions and as costly as 
they know it to be, and they make their military prepara¬ 
tions square with their words, and not with their convio- 
tions. What is the object of having a soldier in tbe 
Cabinet except to prevent this kind of thing from being 
done ? A civilian War Minister is naturally inclined to go 
with his civilian colleagues; a professional War Minister is 
presumed'to care more for the army than for politics. Con¬ 
sequently, with a professional War Minister in office, the 
country is disposed to rest satisfied that no great mis¬ 
chief can be going on. If the army were not properly 
looked after, General Faube wonld not remain at nis post. 

If M. Ferry had been more popnlar,‘General Fabbb 
might not have cared to give him the chance of making a 
sCiipegoat of his War Minister. But when the fall of the 
entire Ministry is evidently impending, it matters little on 
whoso shoulders the blame first falls. General Fabbb's 
s^-ecial punishment will probably come in the shape of ex¬ 
clusion from office under the new Prime Minister. He is 
snpposod to be a favourite with M. Gambetta, and to have 
beeu marked out by him as one of the Ministora who 
would be permitted to survive M. Febry's resignation, f 
That ohanoo is now gone. M. Gamseita will hardly 
ventare—unless some oonspionons snooess in North Africa 
0 inverts General Fabre*s errors into virtues—^to reappoint 
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a Miniator wbo||haB been the object of such fierce and ap- 
gtrently each n^ll-foanded attacks upon all sides. General 
Fabrb's case is not improved by the oloverness of his ool- 
leagnee in exempting themselves for two months from the 
possibility of Parliamentary control. If it had boon 
possible to call the Chambers together, M. Ferrt conld 
hardly have spent money so freely on a war which he had 
always represented as a mere scries of skirmishes, without 
coming to Parliament for porTnission. Bat, though there 
are . two Parliaments in existence, neither of them can 
be got at. The new Chamber does not enter into pos* 
session of its powers until the powers of the former 
Chamber have expired by elfiuxion of time. Yet it would 
be absurd to ask the old Chamber to vote away publio 
money when it has been discredited by the election of 
its snocesBor, and when it has only another month 
to live. It unfortunately happens—so the Government 
will put the case—that in this interval a sudden need 
for spending money on the army has arisen, without its 
being possible to obtain it in the regular way. Fortnnately 
the money voted for military purposes lost fcSossion is not 
yet exhausted, so that the Minister of War has not been 
oompollod to anticipate the consent of Parliament to the 
noouHsary outlay. Neither of these pleas seems likely to 
find much favour with the now Chamber. As regards the 
first, the rejoinder is obvious. The Cabinet was under no 
obligation to hurry on the elections, and the only legiti¬ 
mate reason it could have had for so doing was a desire to 
submit its African policy to the judgment of the country 
bhrongh its freshly elected representatives. But if this bad 
been its motive, it shonld have advised the President to 
obtain the consent of the Senate to an immediate dissolu¬ 
tion, in which case the now Chamber would naturally have 
met as coon as the elections hud been held. As regards the 
Bocoud plea, the Budget is voted by chapters, not as a whole, 
and it is as illegal to use money voted for one military 
purpose in the acoomplisbmeut of another as it would bo 
to appropriate to military purposes money voted for civil 
purposes. If M. Ferry wishes to avoid having to leave 
oilice for no apparent reason, ho is taking the best possible 
means to obtain bis end. It is probable that by the time 
the Chambers meet, the missing reason will have been 
abundantly provided. 

Why M. Ferry should have thus laboured to retain 
power which he inusb have known that he would have 
to abandon ho soon, it is hard to say. To be M. OAMiiCTiA's 
Joc/um tenons is not a very exalted ambition, even when 
no term is set to the holding of the oilice. But when 
it is plain to all men that a very precise and near 
term is set to it, and that by the end of October at 
latest M. Ferry will have to make way for the real 
leader of the majority, the prize becomes so small that it 
seems scarcely worth purchasing at the cost of a reputation 
for sharp practice, and the certain discredit which this 
reputation brings to a Minister. The only conceivable 
explanation is that M. Ferry really thought that, by hold¬ 
ing the elections in August, ho could scenre a majority 
devoted to himself and ready to sustain him against M. 
Gamreti'a. In that case he must be regarded as the 
victim of one of tbo strangest delusions ever evolved out 
of human self-conceit. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 1882. 

T he Session came to an end without any further ex¬ 
planation being given of that apparently insoluble 

K ^’sm—tbo proposed Education Code for 1882. Pro- 
the knowledge wbat it means is still ooniinod to the 
permanent staff. Sir Francis Sandford and Mr. Cumin 
nave not yet taken their Parliamentary chiefs into their 
oonfidence. Perhaps they regard the Code in the light of 
a oonundrnm, which Lord Stenoer and Mr. Mundella 
must consent to **givo np ” before the answer can be told 
them. The **series of simple propositions*’ relating to 
the Code which appeared in the of Monday may 
possibly have been sapplied from the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Who, indeed, among outsiders would be bold 
enough to have an opinion on what this or that provision 
is intended to effect f If so, the department is, or pre¬ 
tends to be, as ignorant as everybody else. There is 
much UBofn) matter contained in the simple propositions •, 
but it does not touch the parts which most need to be made 
intelligible. In particular, the really admirable puzzle how 
the Government grant can depend at onoe upon the 


average attendance of the children and the results of 
the examination remains as mysterious as before. So, 
too, we imagine does the question, even more interesting 
to school managers, whether, on the whole, they will 
get more or less under the new Code than they got 
under the old one. The ninth and tenth propositions 
will certainly command the fall assent of eveij one con¬ 
nected with an elementary school. ** Many essential things 
“ are left uncertain and nndeterminorl.” All essential data 
** should be published without delay.” The list of unsettled 
points is longf enough to supply material for a separate 
code, and it includes such quontious as what proportion 
of the children in tbo first two standards will be exa¬ 
mined by sample, and bow the choico is to be made; 
and what is to be the raio of payment per head in respect 
of the standard examination. In the ordinary course of 
things the Code will be laid on the tablo at the beginning 
of the Session, and will becomo law in two months after 
that time. It follows, therefore, that largo numbers of 
schools ”—those, that is, whose school years end on the 30th 
of April—** aro at this very moment almost half way tbronffh 
tho year, at tho end of which it is at present absolntmy 
” uncertain whether tho grant they will earn will reach 
” within 20 or even 30 per cent, of the snm they reckoned 
upon receiving when they settled their stall and scale of 
“ salaries for the current year.” If tho grant falls short 
by this amount of wbat previous oxpcriouoe had taught 
them to expect, the deficiency will have to be made good— 
in voluntary schools by additional subscriptions, in School 
Board schools by an additional rate. The coming spring 
promises to be a lively time alike for School Boards and 
School Committees. 

The change which looks biggest and which wiU really 
effect least is the direction given to Inspectors to examine 
children presented under the first and second standards in 
” sample ” instead of in “ balk.” Instead of listening to 
each child’s reading and looking at each child’s writing 
and arithmetic, the Inspector will take every tenth or 
every seventh child, and judge of the proficiency of tho 
class from tho proficiency of the children thus picked 
out. If this plan is worth anything, it is worth ap¬ 
plying on a moro extensive scale. Under most cirenm- 
stanecs tbo children presented in these two standards 
form bat a small proportion of the whole school, and even 
this proportion is abridged if either of these standards is 
tho standard fixed for partial exemption from school attend¬ 
ance. In that case the Inspector must examine every 
child as be does now. Unloss the Inspector takes the 
trouble constantly to change his method of selcotion, the 
way ho arrives at his sample will soon become known to 
tho teuchors. If lio habitually calls out every third or 
every soveuth child in the row he secs standing b(*fore 
him, tho teacher will take care that every third or every 
seventh child is fit to bo colled out. The sample will 
really be forced upon tho Inspector, though ho thiuks 
it is picked out by liim. Supposing that ho is at tho 
pains to cbooso the childreu at random, ho will find 
it difficult always to resist tbo representations of the 
teacher that to take this particular child will bear 
very badly on the school, illness, it will be repre- 
sented, has made one boy unavoidably irregular in his 
attendance; another has just lost his mother, and though 
he has come to tbo insj)octioTi to pleaso tho toauhor, ho was 
obviously not lit to go through an examination. Tho 
chancoB aro that tho Inspector will take rofuge from all 
requests to mako cliaiiges in his samplo in a hard-and-fast 
rule. In that case his rule will very soon be discovered, 
and though he will no longer bo asked to alter tbo com¬ 
position of his sample it will only bo because it has 
been carefully composed for him. The time that the 
Inspector savos by examining only a few of the 
children is to bo spent in iuspeciion as distinct from 
examination. Ho is to take note of the organization 
and discipline of the school and of the methods of 
instrnction employed in it. School Inspectors aro per¬ 
fectly free to do this at present; and, if they make 
proper use of their assistants, they will nsnally havo time 
to do it. It is not done, however, to any groat extent; 
and the reason probably is that it makes greater demands 
on the Inspector than he cares, or perhaps is always com¬ 
petent, to meet. Olrcamstances have given a kind of dis¬ 
tinction to School Inspectors as a body, a distinction which 
is sometimes supposed to imply more than it really does. Tho 
Inspeotors aro usually men wAo havo taken high honours 
at the Universities; indeed, it has sometimes been pro- 
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fanely said iluit the whole ftyatem of Parliamontarj ^frants 
exists to enable successive Lord Presidents to find places 
for their yoang friends at Oxford and Cambridge. But 
high honours, though they are excellent things in them¬ 
selves, do not necessarily give their possessor the faculty 
of divination as regards the organization, discipline, and 
methods of elementary schools. From this point of view, 
to be a good Inspector requires either a special natural 
faculty or careful training. I'he ijatural faculty ia given 
to some Inspectors and not io others. The training is given 
to none. If they get it they get it from their observation 
and common sonsc. Fr'mi the mfment of his .appoint¬ 
ment an Inspector is hit priiolicaHy nlonc. lie invents 
his own methods, writes hia own reports, and genei-cally 
goes his own way. It is quite possible, Ihcrefore, tliat tho 
opinion of an Inspector on the organiziitlou and discipline 
of a school and tho motliods of instruction employed in 
it may bo worth just nothing at all. lie may have in¬ 
finitely less knowledge of these things than tho master 
whose work ho is criticizing, and he h.as no moans of 
getting at that accumulated tradition about them which 
may bo supposed to exist in tho Inspectors taken ns a 
body. Consequently tlio Aict that, under tho samplo 
system, he will have more time to give to a duty which he 
may' quite possibly bo not fit to discharge, is not by itself 
any reason for thinking well of the change. 

ApparEhtly the Education Bepurtmenb is pretty much 
of this mind, for, by nnotlicr of tho improvements which 
Mr. Mundulla proposc's to efFecfc, the Inspectors aro to bo 
reorganized as a hierarchy. The country is to bo mapped 
out into large districts, over each of which is to be 
placed a Chief Inspector, who is to overlook and be 
in a measure responciblo for tho work of all the other lu- 
speotors. This will ho an immenso iniprovomont upon tho 
existing arrangement if proper care is taken to make tho 
right men Chief Inspectors. If tiny are to bo of any uso 
they must have both the requisite knowledge and tho tact 
‘which is needed to apply it. It is no light matter to bo 
suddenly put over tho head of men some of whom will 
probably bo older both in ago and ofUcial standing than 
the Chief Inspector, and to bo charged to see that they do I 
their work properly. The subordinates will often think 
themselves quite ns good ns their now superior, and they 
will consequently be much disinclined to accept his hints 
or obey his directions. If tho Chief Inspector is really no 
better than they are, or if, being better, ho thrusts* hia 
superiority upon them with no discrimination of the men 
with whom he is dealing, tho hierarchical experiment 
will break down, and tho department will be obliged 
for the sako of pcaco to go back to the old plan of 
making every Inspector a law to himself. It will bo very 
mnch to be regretted if this should happen, because tho 
idea which underlies Hr. Mundklla's proposal would, 
if properly carried out, remove a serious blot on the system 
of school inspection. Everything turns upon the question 
whether the department will have the courage to nromoto 
the most competent Inspectors without regard mthor to 
their seniority or to tlmir standing outside tho office. Tho 
permanent chiefs have had uhundant opportunity of seeing 
bow tho work of inspection is done, and they arc probably 
quite able to lay their finger on the men by whom it has 
boon dono best and who are most competent to tako care 
that other men do it w'ell. The doubt is whether they 
will be bold onongli to rccoirnmend these men, and these 
men only, to the Lord President, and whether tho Lord 
President will be bold enough to act upon thoir recom¬ 
mendation. 


WIMBOKNE MlNSTliU. 

W £ are sony to learn that another of our groat historic 
dmrdhes is in trouble. Tbo central tower of VVimbonie 
Minster has recently given sig^s of failuro, and prompt and 
decided measures will have to ue taKon to arrest the mischief. 
Wimbome, though not one of our grundest minsters, and much 
Inferior in size to the neighbouring churches of 8herbome,ltom86y, 
«r ObristoHiiroh, scarcely yields to any of them in architectural 
and historic interest. Its remarkable outline, presenting a low 
massive central lantern, and a tall western tower, reproducing on a 
miniature scale tho outline of Ely, and that of Ilereford till a 
hundred years back, cannot to attract attention. These two 
towers indicate the double destination of the church. The central 
tower, of Transitional date, was that of the coll^iate church; tho 
western, of a thoroughly parochial type, was ad^d by the parish¬ 
ioners in the middle of the fifteenth century, as at Blyth, aad Obiiit* 


church, and elsewhere, to hold the peal of belli. It Is the eeriier^af 
these towers, that standing in the centre of thefsrario, thatiaindsager. 
Serious cracks, we are told, have shown themselves in the north¬ 
eastern pier of the crossing. The other three pers also afford 
ominous indications of internal movement; and, as the fitaetoms 
are slowly but surely increasing, it is no longer a matter of doubt 
that tho tower is, in builder’a language, ** alive,” and that nothing 
but a process of underpinning and strengthening the eupuorti of 
the lantern will save this chief ornament of the fabno fiom 
eventual, perhaps speedy, ruin. The foundations of the tower 
appear to be sound, which is not always the case in Norman 
buildings, and give no indications of settlement or weiUcnsss. The 
eourco of tho mischief lies in the piers themselves. These, like 
tlie worI(A of Norman builders generally, with all their seeming 
solidity, are so inartiticially constructed that the wonder is, not 
that they should bo failing now, but that they should have stpod 
so long. I'lieir huge bulk and apparent strength are iim|dy 
deceptive. . Norman'pillars are really nothing more than outside 
cases of ashlar, or cut stone, enclosing a core of rubble brought 
into Bomeihiug like cohesion by a vast quantity of morter, 
but with no teal bond, either in its own incoherent mass 
or with the external shell. For a time, longer or shorter (and 
certainly some of these Norman structures may boast of a 
tolerably extended existence), these vast bulb stand by 
the sheer force of dogged resistance. But they cany the 
elements of their own ruin within them. In the lapse of centuries 
tho cohesion of tho core, small at first, weakens ; the rubble be¬ 
comes more and more friable, and is kept in its place merely by 
the strength of the outside caso, from which, when an aperture 
has been made, it has been known, as in the central tower of 
Hereford, to giush out in a continuous stream of m>wder for 
several seconds. As long as the shell is able to resist toe outward 
strain the structure will stand. But when once, as at Wimbome, 
the skin begins to burst, its fate is sealed. The ruin may be 
more or less gradual, but it is inovitablo. 

There is hardly one of tho grand old Norman towers which 
imparl such slateiiness to our cathedrals and abbey churches which 
has not proved a damnosa Juereditas to after generations. Indeed 
almost trom the time they were first built tby have been 
tumbling about people's oars. Bishop Walkelyn of Winchester 
was hardly cold m his grave when, in 1107, the massive tower 
of the cathedral he Lad built fell to tho ground—in indignant 
remonstrance, so men said, at the unhallowed corpse of the 
lied King having been buried beneath it. Towarus the end 
of the same century towers fell at tho cathedrals of Gloucester 
and Worcester. The central tower of Lincoln came crashing 
down in 1240, while one of the canons was preaching in the nave, 
the very stones crjyiug out,” as he asserted, against the 
alleged oppression of Bishop Qrustele, in claiming to per¬ 
form an ollicial visitation of his cathedral church. Abbot 
Simeon's central tower at Ely, though outlasting that of 
his brother Walkelyn at Winchester by two centuries, came 
down in 1321, after long threatening, “with a horrible ruin 
and collision of stones, which shook tlie whole city like an earth¬ 
quake.” A fortuiiiiio l(»ss we may consider it, as it gave scope for 
the erection of whnt Mr. Fergussou has justly termed “perhaps 
the most beautiful and original design m tho whole range of 
Ciothic architecture,” Alan of Walsingham's uniivallad octagon. 
The faulty principles of construction of the mediseval builders ore 
shown by u multitude of similar catastrophes at Evesham, 
Dunstable, and clsowhere, us well as by tho instances where the 
threatened ruin has boon averted, eitW, as at Peterborough 
(somewhat on the principle of tho Irishman who kiUed his pig to 
save its life), by pulling down the falling tower, or, which was 
more commonly the case, as at Wells, Siuishury, and Oanterbuiy, 
by iDlernal buitrcsses and atraineivarches, and other engineering 
devices, commonly luoro successful than beaufifal. But, passuig 
these by and coming to modern times, tho Norman central tower 
of the grand abbey church of Selby, which forms so eoDspiouoas 
an object to travellers on the Great Northern line, fell in 1690, 
crushing the south transept, which was never rebuilt. The tower 
itself was replaced by an ugly structure in the b^d PoUadian 
style of the day, which we hope will not be allowed to dia^un 
the beautiful church much longer. The western tower of H^e- 
ford Oathedrul, standing, like the hell tower at Wimbome, in the 
centre of the west end, was allowed to crumble to pieces in I 78|5 
before the very eyes of its guardians, who, probably oongiatiUafiog 
themselves on b(ung well rid of a source of constant trouble a^ 
expense, made no attempt to rebuild it \ and, to dose the list, 
in our own day, on the 2i8t of February, 1861, the central tow^ 
and spire of Chichester Cathedral fell, in spite of the most 
strenuous and well-considered efibrts to avert the' min; to 
quote tbo late Professor Willis's graphic description, “ the spire 
descending perpendicularly into the church as one telescope 
tube slides into another, the mass of the tower crumbling beneam 
it.” A similar downfall was averted in the cathedrals of 
Hereford. St. David’s, and St. Albans by the engineering skiU ql 
Mr. Oottingham and Sir Gilbert Scott, and still more recently in 
the south-western tower of Lincoln Cathedral—where ^e enormous 
weight of the fourteenth-century belfiy was crushing Bishop 
Alexander’s Transitioiuil work below, and even the apparently 
solid substructure of Bemimus—by that of Sir Gfiterrs ^tln- 
guished successor as the Oatbedml architeet of the day, Mr. 
J.L. Pearson. In the lastmamed esses the work of 
and renderhm the emshed substrnotase onoe mere eqnsl to the 
enpport of m enonnoos wtiaht above It. wl^ dnrinsr the 
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operation had to bebome up in mid-air by hupre balks of timber, 
'was one of gigantidpiificulty as well as of the extremeat delicacy. 

At Wimlrameifrom the smaller dimensions of the fabric, and the 
less formidable weight of the tower, the difficulties will ho less 
alarming and the work less costly. It is, however, a task which im¬ 
peratively calls for the best architectural skill, and for that courage 
united with discretion which nothing but large experience can 
supply. We earnestly hope that local or diocesan claWs will not 
be allowed any undue weight, but that those with whom the re¬ 
sponsibility ox the restoration rests will not scruple to take 
counsel with the first architectural engineers of the day, and will 
place the actual work in the hands of one who has elsewhere 
proved his ability to cope with tho difficulties and danf^eia in¬ 
separable from such an undertaking. The seat^ of the evil 
\ lying within, in tho originally faulty construction and the 
subsequent disintegration and decay of the masoury, no mea¬ 
sure can prove really eiTectual hut tho taking down of the 
defective pier or piers, and their rebuilding with tho utmost 
solidity. All patching or piciuing is to bo deprecated. It 
would merely hide the mischief temporarily, deferring, but in no 
sense arresting, the downfall. Such a course wus at first adopted 
at Ohichester. New stone work was built up round tho rotten 
core and bonded with its mHs.s, and with what result we know 
only too well. The old fissures spread iuto tho new masonry, 
and new ones soon began to open. The outside casin|^ exhibited 
only too plainly the hopeless stale of disinlcgrutiun ot the mass 
behind, and before many months were over the tower and spire 
collapsed, and the whole work had to be begun where it ought to 
have originally commeuceeb—from the foundation. The only true 
poliiw in such cases is StraHord’s “ thorough.” 

\Vo must at the same time express our hope that the restoration 
of the tower will not extend beyond the necessary reconstruction 
of the failing piers, and tho resetting of any portions of th(! external 
work which are actually dangerous. Tho pyramidal pinnacles 
and heavy battlements added after the fall, in 1660, of the 
spire which once crowned it, for the removal cf which some are 
clamouring, though coarse in detail and out of harmony with tho 
beautiful Transitional arcades beneath them, are by no means bad 
in ofi'ect, and are of groat value as marking an epoch in that 
history of tho fabric which is so distinctly written, century after 
century, on its walls, and which would bo falsified by their 
destruction. The ro-erectioii of tho spire, however much we may 
regret its loss, would certainly be unwise. Strengthen the piers ns 
much as you please, still, unless the whole of the tower wore rebuilt 
(and that, we fancy, the Wimhornians are not quite prepared 
lor), the additional weight could hardly fail to prove a great 
element of mischief to the already crazy structure. 

Wimbotne Minster sullered such irreparable injury nt the hands 
of restorers twenty-five years back that the very thought of n 
second restoration is alarming. Wo are far from denying that 
some very desirable changes were then eflected, in tho removal of 
the pews and gidleries with which the interior was encumbered, 
the opening of the beautiful central lantern and of tho western 
tower arch, while tho removal of the plaster disclosed a most in¬ 
teresting feature in the original Nonnan clerestory of tho nave. 
But these gains w’ere sorely outweighed by other unwarrantable 
changes. Old features were done awoy with, and now ones intro¬ 
duced, to the confusion of the archmologist; mouldings were re¬ 
cut, and the stonework retooled; the exterior of tho choir was 
cased in smooth new ashlar, imparting a painfully modern air to 
the venerable building; while, by that complete misconception of 
the true purpose and meaning of a collegiate church which has 
operated so fatally elsewhere, which treats what is really two 
churches ns one to bo used at one aud tho same time from 
end to end, tho choir was, as far ns was practicable, thrown into 
the nave, and the essential distinction between the church of tho 
college and the church of tho parishioners was obliterated. Hap¬ 
pily it was impracticable to destroy the grand ascents by which the 
eastern limb is elevated, aud tho sacrarium, which stands upon a 
vaulted crypt, raised again to a still greater height. But the incom¬ 
parably rich cinque-cento choir fittings, with their stalls and gor¬ 
geous over-arching canopies and elaborate screens, dating from the 
fall of the spire, which exhibited the most perfect example of a 
Jacobean choir m England, the organ occupying its true position 
over the western entrance above the returned stalls, were ruth- 
l^y sacrificed to the vain hope of making the whole area avail- 
a 11 >le''for congregational purposes. As it Stood a quarter of a 
century ago, Sie choir of wimborne Minster was one of the most 
charming things that could anywhere be seen; beautiful as a 
work of art, and invaluable as an example of ritual arrangement. 
But, in spite of the late Mr. Petit’s earnest pleading in their behalf, 
tlm ataila were lowered, tho canopies demolished, the organ 
dethroned, choir gates removed, and the wholo so completely 
reoonetructed as to lose nearly the whole of its architecturoi 
interest and the wholo of its ritual value, and to afford one 
of the many prdofs that restoration and destruction are too 
often convertible terms. No such barbarism is, we hope, pos- 
g{U0 now—though such examples ns the west front of St. Albans 
and lancoln's £m Obapel are not reassuring — but we shall 
watch the works at wimborne with painful interest Hints 
that have hiiu let fidl as to the restoration of the transepts 
' 118 apprehensive lest their venerable masonry should he 

dflfltini^^ t^sappear under a casiog of modern ashlar, as that of 
tho ^oir has done, and the exterior lose the small remuns of anti¬ 
quity it atfil exhimts. Ho single stone should be tampered with, 
iti itate of decay is such as to endanger the itahilily of the 


building, A smooth modera wall may be very pleasing to the eyw 
of a nineteenth-(*entiiry restorer, but to a lover of the past it ie 
utterly uniiUerosting. 

This danger, howuvur, is not unlikoly to be averted for the preset 
by the want of funds to carry out tho restoration. Wimborne, rich 
as it is in historical inoinories ns one of the chief towns of Wessexj 
from the days of St. Aldhelm and King Ine down to those ox 
Alfred’s elder brother Etholred, who lies buried in tho minster, 
and lildward the Elder, ie but a small county town of no great 
wealth; while the county of Dorset has eunered more eeverely 
than most from agricultiiml depression—its population having 
fallen from 195,544 in 1871 to 190,979 in 1881 —and is hardly in 
a position to contribute very largely to the restoration of its 
venerable historic miuster. Three hundred and forty years ago, 
when the central tower, then weighed down by its tall stone 
spire, had foundered and was l}']{e to fall,” and there was ** no 
money left yn the church bo\u,” the silver reliquary which had 
in more religions days misliriiied tho head of their sainted 
foundress, Outhbiirh, King Ino's slstt^r, presented itself to the 
minds of the parishioners as a hopeful means of raising the ne¬ 
cessary funds. In a still extant letter to Thomas Uromwellf 
then omnipotent with his royal master, dated 1538 (the year 
of the demolition of shrines and tho confiscation of reliquaries 
to the King’s use), the guardians of the church etate that ** need 
coDStraynth” them *‘tu sell the sylvur y* ys about the seyed 
bed of Soynt Outhborow,’' which they conceive belongs to the 
parishioners, “ ns was made by their charity,” and they bog the 
then universal rofereo to certify them “ they may sell tho sylver 
and not oilend their prince.” VYludher tho reliquary was ubm aa 
the parishioners desired or wont to tho King's melting-pot we ore 
not informed. Hut ns not very many years nftor\Jfriird8 the 
dreaded catastrophe took pLire in tho full of the spire, we may 
perhaps conclude that the latter was the caso. Happily Oanford 
Manor is not far ofi'; and wo may liope that the iron of 
mines of Dowlais may prove a more efiectunl means of reinstating 
the foundering tower than the silver of St. Outliburh's head. 


BEPUJUdCA-V BAPTISM. 

I T is rather unkind of the Sfandai'd'n Paris Correspondent to 
describe M. Victor Henri do Kochofort-Lu^ay aa ‘'a grey¬ 
headed old man.” Grey-headed he certainly may be, but old M 
as certainly is nut. in tho country of fictrs de namemce it is not 
very easy to piny iiicks with the date of your birth, and there is 
no reason to doiibt the statement usually made that M. Kocbofoit 
is a man of millc-huit-cenl-treuto in the sense of having been born 
iu that famous year. However, M. Rochefort has gone through 
a sufficient number of experiences to ago him. To have been not 
once, W twice or thrice, the most popular man in Paris, if not in 
Prance; to have thrown aw'uy more opportunities than most men 
in their wildest drt;ams hope to possess; to have been transported 
to the other side ul' the world and to have rim away there¬ 
from, not to meiiliuu a dozen or so of duels, are experi¬ 
ences quite enough to turn a man grey. It does not^ however, 
appear that years have brought the philosophic mind to M« 
Rochefort. He is just os shrewd os ever un his few sane points, 
and the bee buzzes just as loudly in the vacant spaces of his 
bonnet. If, fur instance, il is true that tho French Government 
is going to pruseciile him for his very wholesome and timely com¬ 
ments on tho Tunis expedition, then ho has done another excellent 
stroke of business, and will have another opportunity, which, 
beyond all doubt, ho will throw after tho rest. But on Saturday 
night in last week tho boo was buzzing very loudly indeed. It is 
one of the most iuteresting points iu the history of Freethought 
that Freethinkers are nearly always unhappy without some sub¬ 
stitute for the forms and ceremonios which they pride tbemsolvea 
on having rejected. They thrust tho “ mummery ” out of the 
Christiuu dour; but, sonu^how or other, it comes back again 
through the rfccularisl window. Tho romorkublo work which waa 
thcocmion of tho first expression of commiinitynf soul between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bradlaugh contains mnjiy instances of this, the 
most singular of which is perhaps the Freethought form of dismiss!^ 
in which tho faithful are refjuested to '* keep the social system in 
view,” aa if it were likely to play them a kind of confidence trick. 
Readers of the late Mr. J. S. Mill have not forgotten his com¬ 
ments—in which, fur once in a way, ho showed that he had no 
small sense of humour, or might have had under other circum- 
Btances—on the remarkablo Gomtian substitute for the sign of the 
cross. Tins, if we remember rightly (for we quote from ra^ory)^ 
consists in successively touching the organs, according to 
phrenology, of tho more important passions and faculties of tho 
mind; and Mill suggests, with much gravity, that if any ono 
will try tho process before a looking-glass ho will see reasons 
for doubting its iinpressiveness. AVe are not certain whether 
the Parisian “ Freethou‘ditist8 ” have adopted this sign; but 
it is not likely, for Cumto is now geuemlly regarded by 
them as a terrible reactionary. They have, however, perhaps 
on the advice of Mr. Bradlaugh, devised a ceremony of civil 
maniago to supplement the august performance of the maire and 
his iMrpCf though a sincere Itepublican might be excused for 
this an insult to the Republic. In the case of baptism, 
tho need of a comforting substitute is even more evident, for 
heio there is no mayor and no scarf to fill up the place of the 
detested priest and his trappings. Accordingly, M. Rochefort’s 
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brf||itl8y which ore active if also volaille, have been called upon to 
meet the’oeenBion. Wo do uot thiuk that thin is the first instance 
of tho celebration of the rite, but it was attended by some pleas- 
infif utterances of Ibo Pontifi', and therefure deserves the pro¬ 
minence which has been ^iveu to it. 

M. Kochefort must be complinientod upon an improvement on 
the original Kepublican baptism of Carrier. That ceremony cem- 
•isted, not in tying tlio victims together as in the case of the 
llepublican marriage, but in pitching them simply and singly, 
or sometimes in boatfuls, into the Loire. JSut circumstances 
alter cases, and tho Ilopublic of to-dsy is for the moment in a 
milder mood. Instead of an uncomtnrlable river bank, with 
devotees of equality and fraternity wsiting to poke back the 
victims into the stream if by any clmnce they should be washed 
ashore, the scene of the rite was a cumlortable inn at St. Denis, 
known as the “ J^apin qui Puine ”—doubtless from its expertnoss 
in providing the beloved (/iMofte, lu to tho composition of which 
scepticiil Parisians have iJieorios. This Jiabelaisian atmosphere 
may perhaps be in part responsible for the singular statements 
which, as we ^hall see, the Pontilf or Patriarch, or whatever he is 
to be called, proceeded to make. j^JverylHidy diuod, and then M. 
Roohei'ort gave thorn an account of his voyage round the world; 
the result of which apparently has been that M. Pochorort's heart, 
untravelled, fondly turns to home. The French alone, said ho, 
were really izidependent and liberal, wbicli, considering that the 
French sent the speaker to New Caledonia, must be said to be 
a proof of magnanimity and forgiveness uf injuries which, if we were 
nut afraid of insulting M. Itochcfort, might almost be called 
Ohristian. The French alone, continued the orator, knew how 
to get rid of despota. Hero there seems to be a slight suspicion 
of nationid* vanity, for the process, though the expertness of the 
French nation in it cannot be contested, was not original in their 
case, and has been freely imitated. To prove his case, however, 
M. Kochefort suggested that his audieiice sboiild go t(» England. 
There they would find that the working-men could not shake off 
the ti'ammols of religiou, and that they wore all convinced that 
Lords were made of a dillerent clay from themselves. It is not 
exactly clear whether these two statements are to be regarded as 
connected in the ratio of cause and efiect, or whether they are inde¬ 
pendent proofs of the inferioiity of Jt'nglishmeu. If the former be 
the case, M. Itocbofort is to be congrotulatod on having added to 
the famous saying, “ No bishop, no king,'’ ** No religiou, no 
House of Loids,” and on having indicated to the enemies 
of the Upper liouse in England whei*o they must begin. 
But M. Kochefort had more to say about the House of 
Lords. ** If his hearers could only see it I All tho mombers got 
as drunk as porters and stoggerod about the lobbies.” Now this 
is really interesting. M. Kochefort has been in England, though, 
if we mistake not, 'or no very lung period, llis intelligence as tc 
the House of Lords may therefore be iirst band, or it may be 
derived from bis friend Mr. l*aniell and the other Irishmen who 
visited him uot long ago in Paris; or, to adopt u third and perhaps 
the most probable hypothesis, it may be an iiistnuce of the national 
haHt of valiant and unhesitating deduction. M. Kochefort has 
doubtless studied the English language, and has come across the 
phrase *• as drunk as a Lord.’’ Ky cnrelul examination of tho 
context he has discovered that thi>4 is used to imply an unusual 
and specially glorious state of drunkenness. Obviously, then, the 
practical English would not compare very drunken persons to Lords if 
Lords were not very drunken persons. We can .supply M. Rochefort 
with several arguments of a similar kind and of still greater weight. 
It is known, for instance, that the House of Lords has a strung 
objection to sitting after the dinner-Jiour if it can help it. Clearly 
the reason of this is that its members know themselves to be in a 
state of utter unfitness for tb^ir duties. 'I'o stagger Mbout the 
lobbies is one thing; but to stagger round tho Woolsack in the 
vain endeavour to climb upon it is another and a very diH'erent 
thing. Any Lord of sense would know that his brother Lord, the 
Lord Ma^ur (who is obliged to keep sober for this very purpose 
during his term of ufilce), would come and tiUce him in custody, 
and put him in the Tower, if he behaved himself in this way. I 
Bo he and his fellkws wisely adjourn about eight o'clock, and 
stagger about the lobbies to their hearts' content. It id* very odd 
that when, not long ago, a discussion look place about the possi¬ 
bility of lengthening the hours of the Peers’ sittings, this simple 
explanation of the difiiculty did not suggest itself. But they 
manage these things much better in France. 

After a little abuse of M. Gambetta, the toast ot the evening, or 
at least its equivalent, seems to have made its appearance. The 
formula appears to be this, Citoyeuaaud citoyennos” (wo hope it 
Was the other way, but we follow our text), ** we are about to pro¬ 
ceed to the initiation of three young childi'en to whom Freethought 
opens its ranks. It is requisite that wo should emancipate our¬ 
selves from antiquated su^rstitioii before we can think of extir- 
mting tyranny.” Then M. liochefort proceeded to open the ranks of 
Freethought to thiee small children, and to emancipate them from 
antiquated superstition. The actual ceremony seems to have been 
simple in the highest degree. The Pontifi* attached pieces of red 
ribbon round the neck of each child, for all, the world as if they 
bad been black kittens or white fiuHy piippiM. CStaff tout. 

Somebody once suggested that, instead of jKed Coftan Nightcap 
Ccuiaryf it would have bean much more appropriate if Mr. 
Browning hod called France Ited Silk Ribbon Oountiy. No French¬ 
man in the past has been for something like a century happy 
uulese he had some of this substance at his butttmhole; and it is 
clesr that no right-minded and Freethinkiog Frenchman in the 
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future will bo happy unless be has some mote round bis oeok. 
The outward and visible sign cannot be ssldlto be expensiye ot 
painful or troublesome to procure. But, on the other hand, it is 
open to the objection that it will get very shabby, espeoiolly if 
the infants are subjected to proper ablutions, and that it will be 
uncommonly tight by tho time they reach man's and woman’s 
estate. Perhaps a solemn ceremony of letting out the ribbon 
might be devised ns a kind of Republican confirmation, in lieu of 
that iiist communion which a patriotic maire somewhere in 
France Iihs just rewarded some young persons Ibr neglecting. 
As has been hinted already, there seems to be a savour of 
antiquated siiperstiiion about the rite. Freethought should 
surely be more independent of forms and ceremonies. But 
M. Rochefort doubtless knows bis people best. The worst of it is 
that then) Heems to be no central autboritv for introducing uni¬ 
formity ill the matter, which is very desirable. Perhaps M. Paul 
Bert, when he takes ulHce, will look to this. But M. Paul Bert 
is so identified not, indeed, with Christianity, but with Anti¬ 
christ, as M. Rochefort understands that personage—that is to say, 
with M. Gambetta—that he would probably be suspect to the SUD- 
Bcribers of the Intramfgeant. M. Kochefort had better, therefore, 
devise a new book of rites and uses himself; and if he has any 
time to spare, it would bo exceedingly interesting to have a volume 
of English Notes as well from his hand. It is a long time since we 
have really seen ourselves as we aro, and M. Rochefort's intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of the House of Lords marks him out 
as the man to succeed MM. Esquiros and Taino. ** A Night with 
the House of Lords ” would bo an invaluable chapter for the 
purposes of tho English enomies of that institution. As for the 
address at St. Denis, the only thing to be feared is that M. 
Kochefort should have raised feelings rather of envy than of abhor¬ 
rence among the customers of the Lapin qui Fume.” There was 
a time when most Frenchmen were sober; out that time, at least in 
the great towns, is over, and scandal will have it that the purest 
Republican politics are usually found in conjunction with the 
most ardent devotion to the practice familiarly known by the 
phrase tucr U ver. Lot us hope that there is as much truth in this 
imputation as in M. Rochefort’s description of the nightly habits of 
Lord Shaftesbury and tho biahopsi Perhaps, however, there is a 
set of Republican commandments os well os a Kepublican liturgy, 
and one of them is “ Thou shalt bear &lse witness against all 
aristocrats.” 


NEWGATE. 

T he precise reasons which induce the Oity authorities to 
demolish Newgate have not yet been made public. To the 
outsider it would sometimes appear oa if every municipality and 
corporation, religious or lay, was subject to periodical fits of 
destructiveness. As a prison, Newgate, no doubt, is antiquated; but 
we shall probably see the present building succeeded by a smaller 
one for tho safe custody of prisoners during the sessions, and 
may ask without impertinence why the old prison could not have 
been a little altered and made suitable without absolute destruc¬ 
tion. Many of the arguments against the removal of Temple Bar 
apply with greater force here. We were told, for instance, by 
iimumerablo writers that Temple Bar was the last of tho Oity 
gates. They forgot, or never knew, that it never had been a Oity 
gate; bat Newgate is unquestionably one wing of a real Oity gate, 
hiiving been built on the site of the southern portion of the ancient 
arched entrance to the Oily from Ilolborn. As to associations, 
also, Newgate is far more interesting than Temple Bar. It vies, 
iu fact, with tho Tower in the eminence of its involuntary inhabi¬ 
tants. Though it would be a mockery to say of the present 
edifice that it is ornamental, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
satisfactory public buildings in London—gloomy, strong, impres¬ 
sive, aud with its object as plainly marked on it as if the word 
prison” was stamped on every stone. Dance, its arofaitoct, 
deserves the credit of having designed a perfectly simple, but 
perfectly suitable, fa9ade, the more so as, though it is three 
hundred feet lung, it has no windows, except in the central 
portion, only thirty feet in width. Although the height is onl^ 
fifty feet, tlie effect produced by the mere mass and outline is 
comparable to that of a Norman keep. ^ Tho central lodge, with ito 
numerous arched windows in five stories, has been severely criti¬ 
cized ; but, w'iihout some such feature, the plainness of toe rest of 
the front might have iailed of its due efiect. The earlier design 
consisted of only three stories with an entablature, but the present 
arrangement is very preferable. The statues removed from the old 
Gate, aud now set up in two niches on the front and two at 
the south side, are somewhat incongruous, and the festoons , of 
fetters form a very lugubrious kind of ornament. The hundred 
years of its existence have seen many alterations and improyemeuts 
of the interior, but have left the exterior substaptially as it was 
when the new building was completed in 1782. 

The name of Newgate may be compared with that of Newport 
at Lincoln. Both Iwlong to the entrances of Roman cities. It 
may be too much to say that Newgate is the oldest of the Louden 
Oity gates, but it would be dilBoult to prove the greater antiquity 
of iu rival, BUhopsgate. As a Roman gate it has the edvaatage, 
lor the northwu entrance to Itoman London was some distance to 
the east of the rite of the medimval Bishopegate, white Newgate is 
very near the place where the WatUng Bteeet readmd the Olto 
wall. When the Bomaiis had diverted the rid road M what n 
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now the BCarblo Arohaso that it no longer pursued the oourae of 
the modern Park Lanrto the ford at VVestminater, but turned 
towards what was then the newly-constructed bridge at Londooi 
the |daoe of the gate on the hill was determined by the place in 
the valley below of the bridge over the Fleet. The Hole-bourn in 
later times took an English name from its course among tho high 
clay banks of Ooldbatn Fields; here it became a tidal estuary 
wide enough for ships probably as large as any then built A 
water-^te may have existed at Ludgate, though there are certiun 
Indications to the contrary} but the principal entrance to the later 
Roman London must nave boon by iNowgate. A fragment 
of the road which crossed tho Oitv diagonally from Newgate 
towards the groat bridge over the Thames still bears its ancient 
pame; hut even here the Wntling Stnot is not (]^uito on the 
inriginal site. The exact date of the altei'ation to which Newgate 
owes its existence will now, in nil probability, never bo known. 
It must have been after tho Roman occupation of Britain, but 
that is all we can say with certainty. Of Newgate itself, how¬ 
ever, it will be safe to assert that it was first built when the 
Homans made their new wall to take in not only tho ancient city, 
hut also its suburbs. Even hero, too, the exact date eludes us, 
hut it must have been between tho time of J ulian the Apostato 
-and that of Valentinian, or in the ten years between x.d. 360 and 

370. 

To account for the name ** New as applied to this ancient gate 
we must come nearly a millennium further down tho stream of 
history. A mistalro of Stow s on this head has boon repeated 
'again and again. Ho asserts that the enlargement of St. Paul's 
so obstructed the highway that passengers had to go round by 
Paternoster Row to reach Ludgate. in reality the enlargement 
eastward of St. Paul's did obstruct the Watling Street and cut it 
tiff from its western extremity, noAv Newgate Street. But though 
this synchronises very well with the rebuilding of the old gate 
‘towaras Holburu in the reign of Henry 1. or Stephen, it by no 
means follows that it was caus^^'d by it. The road through 
Newgate existed before St. Paul’s itself. But Stow and many 
other writers since his time believed that Ludgate was called 
after King Lud ; and if any one nowadays is of this opinion, all 
the other improbabilities inconsistoncios of the story are as 
nothing. It is carious to observe that, if the ** New ” gate is one 
of the two oldest, the i'Ud ’’ gate is absolutely the newest of all. 
Newgate was called “ new ” with reference to Aldgate, which was 
built at the time when a bridge over the Lja at Stratford made 
An exit necesaary to the eastward of Bishopsgatc. Shortly after, 
within tho lifetime of one generation, the CnniuberlaiD’s Qate was 
rebuilt, and, the ('haniborlain himself having been forgutUm, bis 
j(ate usurped the then waning newness of Aldgate. This Ohamber- 
biiu was, of course, the same William who held of tho Jiing at 
the time of the Domesday survey a vineyard at “ Iloleburne," 
probably on or close to the site of the Charterhouse, and there- 
libro not very fur from tho gate. 

The Roman fashion of making gaols of gates was imported into 
Britain from the East, and in the present case has probably, with 
little intermission, prevailed ever since. Ludgate was also a prison 
—a free prison,” says Stow, referring, of course, to its use for the 
freemen of the City. Newgate was to some extent appropriated 
to tho use of the inhabitants of tho adjoining county of Middlesex, 
which about the time of the first rebuildiug had been granted in 
farm to the citizens. The inconvenience ut the gaol os popula¬ 
tion increased caused the many complaints which appear in the 
pages of every London historian. So far back as 1419 there is an 
entry in the Letter-book of the Corporation, quoted by Riley, in 
which mentiou is made of the fetid and corrupt atmosphere of 
««the heyuouse gaol of Newgate.” Ludgate had been abolished 
AS a prison, and the result was that many ** citizens and other 
reputable persons ” were committed to Newgate, and died, “ who 
might have been living, it is said, if they had remained in Lud¬ 
gate, abiding in peace there.” Sir Richard Whittington was mayor 
at this time, and three years later at his death left money for the 
improvement of Newgate, seeing that every person is sovereignly 
bound to support, and he tender of, the lives of men.” There is a 
view of the gatehouse so improved in the Grace collection. It is 
taken from Boyles's rare Ilerba Parieiu, 1650. The wallllower is 
represented growing over two of the windows. The whole building 
was afterwards *'improved” by the introduction of classical 
features and statues.* This prison subsisted until it was burnt 
by the Gordon rioters — the present prison, which had been 
founded a few years before, being already in part completed on 
the south side of the gate. The Surgeon's Hall, so celebrated 
for alleged resuscitatioue, stood a little further to the south in 
ihe Old Bailey, but it was now^ removed, and a part of the 
Sessions House etande on the^ site. A portion, however, of the 
older building long survived, being the “ condemned cells.” They 
bad in sevaral eeneos a right to the name; but, though every humane 
person, and many besides, spoke or wrote of them with horror, the 
practice of hanging for felony declined before they were removed 
or improved. One writer diecloses a state of thinge hardly 
credible even sixty years since.” The convicts were crowded 
like sheep in a pen. That these unhappy beings were not 
victims to tho most malignant diseases” he attributes to the 
kindness of a late keeper, ** who frequently aseisted their wants at 
Fie own expense.” Tms Iset eentence reveals conditions horrible 
to think of, even now. ** When Mr. Nield visited this prison, 
ene-haR of the prisoners, particularly the women, were miswably 
poor, and covered (aeereely oovered) with mgs. This does not appear 
aa ho io much the case jolt at this time.” Such was the state of 


Newnte so lately as 1815. After several even more shocking 
details, the writer goes on to say that, in order not to hurry poor 
wretches out of the world, in strict conformity to tho latter of the 
law, after twenty-four hours, the trials for capital crimes took 
place on Fridays, as Sunday was not counted a legal day. There 
IS a curious plate in the Mkrocoam of Pugin and liowlandaon, 
which represents the interior of the chapel in Newgate on 
the Sunday intervening between trial Friday and execution 
Monday. It shows eleven felons, two of them women, in a 
kind of central pow paiutod black. In the middle of the now is 
a table. On the table U a coflin. This was in 1809. There is 
an account of the burning of the uld gatehouse prison in one of 
Johnson's letters. There were not above a hundred protestants 
at work, but they were left unmolested. There were no guards to 
prevent thoir carrying out their design, ** without trepidation, as 
men lawfully employed in full day. Such,” reflects Dr. Johnson, 
** is tlie cowardice of a commercial place.” Had he lived in Land 
League times he might have made tho same reflection on tho 
cowardice of an agricultural place. It was in tho older buildii^, 
then destroyed, that gaol fever made such terrible ravages. In 
1750 the Ijord Mayor and two of tho judges, and others to the 
number of sixty, died of it aftor tho sessions. This is the less 
wonderful, as we read that the prison was inadequately supplied 
with water. The new prison was at first little better in this respect. 
Lord George Gordon himself died in it of gaol fever thirteen years 
aftor his followers had destroyed tho older buildings. Much im¬ 
provement took place in Nowgato shortly after the date of 
llowlandson and Pugin's picture, yot in 1828 a visitor notes that 
thirty condemned persons might be seen in the two wards con¬ 
nected with the Press Yard, and congratulates humanity on the 
fact that none of them wore irons. It was not until 1817 that any 
classifleatiou of the prisoners was attempted. Tho coflin at the 
** condemned sermon ” was disused about the same time. Mrs. 
Fry’s exertions on behalf of the female prisoners resulted in great 
improvtiineuts in tlioir condition. She taught them to make stock¬ 
ings ond other articles, that by selling them they might improve 
their prison fare. What that was may be guessed, when it is 
mentioned as a matter for satisfaction by a visitor in 1825 that 
a regular allowance of food is now ” made out of City funds. 


COUItlEUS. 

C APABLE couriers are a useful class of men, whose services 
must always be more or less in request; but we fear that, so 
far 08 the profits and rumauce of tlio profession are concerned, its 
palmy days are gone by. Tho courier whom Ijcver delighted to 
paint with all the strong sympathies of his intellectual and somo- 
what BenauouB Buhumianism, may have been exaggerated by the 
novelist's lively fancy; nevertheless, the character had considerable 
foundation in fact. \V0 remember the accomplislied man of the 
world—rotined, too, notwithstanding some touch of brusque 
rough-aud-readiness—who entertained Mr. O'Leary at one of the 
Dutch towns in the course of that gentleman's wanderings. Mr. 
O’Leary's host was a baclielor and man of fortune, who, falling 
into tho ways of the aristocrats ho travelled with, loved to do 
things en aeifpieur. His taste in art and cookery was unimpeach¬ 
able, and he had cultivated it at other people’s expense with 
the easy devotion of a lifetime. His little supper, with its 
slight but well-selected menUf was served to perfection. The 
wines were in all respects worthy of the dishes. The plate 
and china were admirable of thoir kind. Gems by the Dutch 
painters wore suspended on the walls—investments no doubt, 
which, while they gave pleasure to the shrewd connoisseur in the 
meanliuie, might ultimately be parted with at a profit. For the 
courier of those golden days was always turning nonest ” penniea 
or pounds; and possibly this one, while doing the honours of the 
wine-flasks, deemed that his guest might propose a deal with him. 
But Mr. O'l^ary, who travelled in light marching dtder, had no 
thought of tho kind; and abandoned himself with frank unreserve 
to the cookery, the claret, and the charms of convorsation. In 
conversation his talkative host showed to extreme advantage. He 
had been everywhere, seen evorytliing, and was acquainted with 
most people of any mpk, at all events by sight or by report He 
had a general smattering of all ihe arts, as of all tho European 
languages, and an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes and #joo1« 
lections. He related his exporionces with the adroitness of the 
practised raconteur, who can be dramatically voluble without 
iiecoming tiresome. We forgot at this moment whether in the 
course of his confidences he touched upon his own early history. 
Nor^ indeed is that of any mreat consequence, since probably hie 
reminiscences would have been more picturesque than trust¬ 
worthy. Clearly he was a man of parts and ambition, like many 
more of his class; and he might have made his way to some 
distinctiun in other callings than that of which he was an 
ornament. But the road in those days had irresistible attractions 
for roving spirits in love with adventure, who were philosophical 
enough to put false pride in thoir pockets, and not stand too nicely 
on the semolance of gentility. 

Con Oregon, auouor of Lever's heroes, puts its advantages 
end recommendations very forcibly when contrasting hia own 
pc^tion as grand vizier and dragoman to a rich travelling party 
with that of the highly-educated young tutor who was an un^n- 
aidered member of thsir suite. The courier carried the bog, and 
most likely mapped out the tour. At all events, he directed all 
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the details^ and was charprod with the everyday outgoings of the 
budget. There were hnudsome commissions to be made, according 
to precedents, on a groat, and generally regardless, ei^nditure. 
The sumptuous traditions of the leisurely grand tour still 
survived. Nowadays when a wealthy peer starts en gargon for 
Vienna or St. I’otoroburg be drives down after dinner to Charing 
Cross, having sent his man on before with the portmanteaux. 
Formerly, the long and insufferably tedious diligence journey 
was out of the question for a man of fashion and ample means. 
He was absolutely constrained 1^ circumstanceB to post, and post¬ 
ing meant taking n carriage oi his own. The smart travelUnff 
CD^ot, with its light wheels and strong patent axles, was shipped 
•t Dover to be disembarked at Calais. If a gentleman went 
abroad with his wife and family, there was the lumbering family 
landau with rumble and banquette; and a fourgon to follow, 
charged with the heavy luggage. So stately a progress was 
necessarily leisurely. Frequent intervals of fenoso were indis¬ 
pensable ; and it was always a question whether tue needful horses 
might be forthcoming, even if an avant^courier were sent oirahead. | 
Bich ^arvimue bad begun to vie with the old nobility and gentry 
in their claims for consideration; and they asserted their preten¬ 
sions by oven more reckless expenditure. When one of these 
formidanle processions of vehicles rumbled up the ill-paved high 
street of the provincial town, it set all tbo landlords of the place 
on the alert. The patronage that must infallibly prove so pro¬ 
fitable depended on the good word of the courier. And who 
was the courier F That was the question. Was be a friend of 
the house, or allied with the opposite establishment P He of 
the ** Silver Ijion ** had his ambition gratitiod and his appre- 
bensioDB set at rest when he recognised his good friend and | 
gossip ‘ M. Jacques sitting in smiling dignity iu the banquette 
of the leading carriage. The host had plenty of salutations and 
ceremonious ubservaiico at the service of M. Jacques's master, but 
the real homage was for M. Jacques himself. In lively gratitude 
for favours immediate and to come he danced obsequious attend¬ 
ance on that pleasant-mannered functionary. M. Jacques, if he 
were in amiable mood, behaved to the landlord with good- 
humoured tyranny, issuing peremptory orders with a cordial 
manner. As to his own personal comforts some slight and half- 
jocular reminders were snlKcient. His tastes were sure to be 
consulted in any case and his lightest wishes anticipated. The 
landlord requested bis good friend's company at a little sapper in 
his private apartment, which he hoped might merit his approba¬ 
tion. The repast sent up to the travellers might do credit 
to the house, but tbo cook gave the best of his attention to 
the preparing of that little supper. Milord might approve the 
Bordeaux or Burgundy that would figure handsomely in to¬ 
morrow’s note, but it was the host himself who had fetched the 
|>articu]ar seal for the courier from the reserved binn in the 
innermost corner of the cellar. We cannot profess to speak posi¬ 
tively as to the arrangements, tacit or express, between the con¬ 
federates in drawing up the bill; but we should do the intelligence 
of M. Jacques gross injustice if we did not assume that his interests 
were liberally considered, and in the course of a circular posting- 
tour through the kingdoms of Europe the sum-total of his pickings 
must have amounted to something handsome. He liveu on the 
best while laying by for investment. He exercised that authority 
over his nominal superiors which is perhaps one of the most agree¬ 
able forms of arbitrary power. He enjoyed constant change of 
scene and society, and had every opportunity of cultivating and 
gratifying his artistic tastes; and while reaping a richer harvest 
than usual during a prolonged residence in one of the great cities, 
he kept company in the couriers’ rooms with congenial spirits, and | 
had every opportunity besides for the pursuit of wh%|»ver amuse¬ 
ments he preferred. 

We do not doubt that there are couriors who oven now do very 
fiiirly in a pecuniary point of view, but the profession has been 
shorn of its rost perquisites and the better part of its attractions. 
Ooiiriers have suffered in common with Queen e messengers, banditti, 
Ao., and all the gentlemen who used to get a comfortable living 
on the road. Much must still depend on their employers, and 
oooaslonally there are respectable prizes to be drawn. The man 
is compamtively to be envied who is charged with the guardian¬ 
ship ox some rich or timid elderly lady who comes to lean upon 
her counsellor with childlike confidence. Ho settles her stopping- 
places for her and arranges the scale and manner of her living. 
She is trained to accept his estimates as a matter of course, and 
does her utmost to make the journey agreeable to him and to keep 
his temper at ** set fair.” Should she show any disquieting symptoms 
of wayward independence, a courteous but signiiicant intonation 
of the voice, or ** a flash” of silence more expressive than words, 
should be quite sufficient to reduce her to obedienco. And so an 




they ahottld be innocent of Oontiuental ways. The turtle-cToveaafeso 
engtoised with their billing and cooing that they have no thought 
to epaid for sublunary matters. They ate but too grateful to the 
liototum who takes all trouble off their hands. The husband, 
who is still the devoted lover, thinks nothing too good for the 
ol^tcf his adoration. He strives to make eM successive day 
a »te, and is apt to value the tributes he offers by the prices he 

a Naturally the courier, who is the minister of their pleasures, 
iy enough to meet his views in that respect; and the man 
knows beudes that a young hoshand in the ilrst stages of the 
honeymoon hesitates to h^le on qusstiohs of mon^. He 
would rather submit to be plundered mth a good grsee than have 


the air of appearing mean and miserly. , But such exceptional 
chances of good luck as these can fell tofbat few of the courier 
firatemity. As a rule, they must eontent ihematHym in the main 
with the hard and fast terms of their engagement, while their 
time-honoured perquisites have been suppresaed or reduced by ^ 
publicity given to travelling charges under the new order of 
things. A family bound for Home or the Engadine may engage 
a travelUog servaut to act as interpreter and look after me 
luggage. But a glance at the opening pages of Bradshaw 
gives a bird’s-eye estimate of the cost of the joum^, ap¬ 
proximating very nearly to the truth; and even the liiwige- 
tickets, should one choose to examine them, show precisSy the 
over-tax fur extra weight. As for the hotel bills, they may be 
more or less clastic; still the average cost of moat of the ordiooiy 
items have come to be matters of general notoriety* Thus there ^ 
a fixed charge for dinner at the tabie^d'A^te ; and even a wealthy 
man with a head on his shoulders knows the usual price of a plain 
breakfast and luncheon; and probably he may have the greater ob¬ 
jection to being cheated because bis means notoriously afford a^le 
margin for pillaging. Wines, be they bad or good, are dassined 
upon wine lists with the figures attached; and many of the 
grand establishments have introduced the innovation of ticketing 
the price of each separate apartment on its walls. ’The consequence 
is that the courier of the present day is more of a servant and less 
of a man of the world than of old. But, in the absence of the former 
temptations to dexterous foats iu financing, doubtless the profession 
has gained in respectahilitv, since couriers can more easily afford the 
luxury of a conscience. £lad it still offered its old inducemente 
to somewhat unscrupulous adventure and amlntion, we might 
have seen in those days of overcrowded careers a movement for an 
institution of geiitlemen-couriers corresponding to that for lady- 
helps. As it is, the best opening it seems to offer to talents and 
energy is the prospect, after acquiring a cUenthle and some knowledge 
of the world, of marrying an elderly lady's-maid with savings, and 
embarking tWr joint fortunes in |u hotel or a fashionable iMging- 
house. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

T he researches of students and antiquaries throw so much 
light nowadays upon obscure biographies that it is unsafe 
to predict that the most cherished boro of tradition will not turn 
out an impostor, or that the most mythical of legendary knights 
may not be rehabilitated and become a respectable historical per¬ 
sonage. One of the stories most dear to English youth, and 
hallowed by the associations of old rhymes and picture-books, is 
that of Dick Whittington and his Cat. When Mr. Besant, charm¬ 
ing novelist but inexorable historian ns he is, undertook, iu con¬ 
junction with Mr. Bice, to tell, in the New Plutarch ” series, 
the real facts about the life of the famous civic hero, we feared 
that we were going to lose another friead of our childhood; and 
that if, haply, the anight who was thrice Lord Mayor of London 
were spared us, the cat would bo ruthlessly consigned to the limbo 
of popular superstitions. We are happy to say that these dark fore- 
boaings have not been realized, and wat both Whittington and bia 
Cat are proved to be most respectable, if not exactly prosaic, entities. 
It may bo as well to remind the reader, in the first place, of the 
legendary history. One Richard Whittington, supposed to have 
been an outcast, Yor he did not know his parents, ran away from 
his tyrannical nurse and came to London, the streets of which he 
had been taught to believe were paved with gold. After two 
hungry days, aud lying on the bulks at night, weary and feint, he 
got to a merchant’s house in Leadonhall Street, where he made 
many signs of his distressed condition. The cook declared that if 
he tarried there she would kick him into the kennel; but the 
master, one Mr. Fitz-Warren, behaved in a more humane manner, 
and gave him employment as a scullion in his kitchen. Being a 
well-favoured young fellow, he attracted the attention of hla 
master’s daughter, Mistress Alice; but aU the delicate kindness the 
young lady could show was counteracted by the cruelty (ff tho 
chuTlisb conk-miud, who not only subjected him to all jonda of 
Ignominy, but caused him to lie night in an unfrequented place, 
overrun by rats and mice, which caused him much annoyance and 
suffering. At length, with a penny which be had earned by clean¬ 
ing the boots of one of his master’s guests, he bought a cat whioh 
henceforth became the comfort and solace of bis existent. Not 
long after this event his master, Mr. Fits-Warren, adventured a sMp 
to foreign parts, and, as was his wonti invited each of his servanta 
to send something on it to try their fortunes, for which they were 
to pay neither fre^ht nor custom. Whittington, amidst the jeers of 
his fmlow-servants, profieied Ms eat, whiem the captain took with 
him, and proceeded on his voyage by way of Blaekwall. ^e ooolfr- 
maid’etyranny,however,becameiDsupportable,and DickWhittiugtoa 
made up his mind to run away; having pMked up lua little bundle 

overnight, be set off on AU Hallowr Day to ramble over the 
countiy. But ae he went through Hoorfields, he feU into a 
pensive mood, and his resolution bmn to feil. Anivit^ at last 
at Holloway, ne on a sudden heard Bow Bells ring out a ineny 
peal, sad the words they seemed to sing were— 

Torn Whittingtou, ( 

lioi^ Mayor of Lobd^ , 

So strong an im prcislo n did this mske upon hts ntiiid tiMVO ^ 
harried hack semed his master’s honss baibie one wee astir, 

and got to his drudgery* In the ineaiAue’l&alMpluidheQB 
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driveti ^11 to the o^t of Biti'hRry, iohebited hy the Moon, un- 
knotm to the but tindiug the people courteous, the 

oaptain * and fiutor traded with them, and the Kingwaa so pleased 
with theb wares that he pare the ehiph officers an entertainment 
in his palMe. A msgnidbent repast was spread upon tlie ground, 
but was immediately invaded by rats and mice, which devoured 
all that came in their way. The story goes on to tell how the 
King purchased Whittii^n’s cat for a fabulous sum, and how 
the fortunate youth married his master's daughter, became one of 
London's richest merchants, and was thrice Lord Mayor of the 
greatest city in the world. 

As might be expected, much of this popular legend proves to 
be pure romance, but the central facts are undoubtedly true. 
•.rWluttingtOD, instead of being a friendless, nameless adventurer, 
Wes of gentle blood; bis father was a knight and a country squire, 
who died in 1360, leaving three sons, of whom Richard, t he hero 
of the legend, was the youngest; the oldest succeeded to the pro¬ 
perty, which was not of very great value, the second stayed upon 
the estate to act as a sort of bailin' to his brother, and the young 
Richard was apprenticed to a wealthy London merchant, Sir John 
Fits-Warren, himself a connexion of the Whittington family. No 
Authentic information exists as to the steps by which Dick 
Whittington arrived at success. The cat story has been laughed 
at and explained away by various writers; but Dr. Lysons, an 
antiquary who has occupied himself with very extensive and 
learned researches upon this very subject, comes to the conclusion 
that it is in the main true. The legend is nut coniined to London, 
but is told of one Alphonso, a Portuguese, who, being wrecked on 
the coast of Guinea, and presented by the King thereof with his 
weight in gold for n cat to kill their mice and ointment to kill 
their flies, improved his fortune so rapidly that he returned to 
Portugal, after fifteen years' Irafllc, the third man in the kingdom. 
The first cat taken to South America was also purchased by one 
Diego Almagro for Coo pieces of eight,and similar legends occur in 
Persian and Scandinavian literature. But, so far from the fact that 
the story is eo common proving its absurdity, Dr. Lysons is of 
opinion that it tends rather to show the probability that there 
may have been some foundation for it in n^ality. Oats have in 
many countries had grf«nt value. An early traveller in South 
Guiuea confirms the statement that they are much prized by the 
blacks for ridding their houses of thu rats and mice which infest 
tliera. Gregory the Great, when he retired to a convent, took 
nothing with him but a cat; and there is a tradition that 
Mohammed used to carry a cat about with him iti his sleeve. 
Arabian works contain some amusing stories about the same 
animal. A liedouiu Arab who had never seen one before found 
41 cat while upon his travels, and asked every one ho mot what the 
crtgLture was collod, oilering at the same time to sell it. Now it so 
happoiis that in the Arabic laugungn there are a vast number of 
xiatnee for a cat, and one person would tell the man that it was 
A sinnaur, anotiier declared it to he a cottf a third styled it a 
hirrehf and so on, but no one seemed inclined to make a bid for 
its possession. This so annoyed the man that lie threw his find 
away, cursing it for a beast of many names and little worth." 
In another anecdote the cat has a higher value assigned to it. A 
Bedouin had lost his camel, and vowed that, if he found her again, 
he would sell her for a dirhe^n or groat. Finding her shortly 
afterwards, he repented of his rash vow, and endeavoured to 
** hedge" with his couscieiico by tying a cat upon the camel's 
neck, and proclaiming that the camk was for saio for a dirhem, 
but any intending purchaser must take the cat ns well, at the 
price of a hundr^ dinars—over forty pounds—for he could not 
sell the two separately. In ancient Egypt it is well known that 
the oat was regarded with extraordinary respect; it was one of 
the forms under which Isis was worshipped, and mummies of the 
animal are often found at the present day in the tombs and cata¬ 
combs which are so common in the laud of the Pharaohs. Thus 
there appears to be no initial objection to the story on the ground 
of the vaiuo or usefulnoss of the cat. Other suggestious have 
been made to account for the tale. One is that the word cat" 
is R corruption of the French achat^ a purcliase ; and another theory 
is that, since ooUiers and ships employed in the corriago of sea coal 
to London were called ** cats,” one of these may have been the 
foundfition of Dick Whittington’s fortunes. 

Of all these objections Mr. Besant disposes in a very com¬ 
plete manner. By the rules of the language achats could never 
&ve be^me cafs, but rather “ashats ” or "ashets.” As for the 
sea-oosl view; he shows that ships of the description of the 

cat "could not have been built in those days, and that, more¬ 
over, the objection to coal fires in London was so strong at 
the time, while coal did not become an important article of 
trade until two hundred years later, that it is highly improbable 
that li!icbard Whittington, a mercer, should have dabbled 
in BO unpopular and unremunerative a trade outside bis own. 
On the ether hand, alf the pictorial and architectural relics of 
Whittington represent him with the cat. A portrait which used 
to exist ki the Mercers^ Hall, dated 1536, repmsented him as a 
man cf Aixty years of age, in a free liverv gown and black cap, and 
having a bbiCK and wbito cat at his left band. Jn another portrait 
wbi^ exiats, dated 1500, be is also represented with his band rest- 
. ing upon a cat. And, wbat is more to the purpose, when the 
^G^utore of Whittington, in accordance with the great merobant’s 
will, polled down and rebuilt Nev^te, one of the figures which 
adorned the gate; as we lean from Maitland’s of London, 

repiesented Idber^» wHh the figure of a cat lying at his feet; 
alrading to Sr raibard Wbittingtou, a former founder, who 


is said to have made the first stop to his good fortune by a 
cat The strongest fact of all, however, is that the Whit¬ 
tingtons had a house in Gloucester, which they occupied until 
the year 1460, and in some recent excavations in the cellars 
of this building there was found a stone, probably part of a 
chimney, representing in hasao rditvo the figure of a boy carrying 
in bis arms a cat. The workmnnsliip appears to be of the fifteenth 
century, so that the discovery aflbrd^ proof that the fitmily of 
Whittington in his own century believed the cat story. Mr. 
Besaut’s conclusion from all this is that Whittington, knowing 
that a cat was a valuable animal, did actually make his first 
venture while an apprentice by sending one out; that the cat 
sold well, and the prolit gave him money and encouragement for 
other investments, and thus laid the foundation of his fortunes. 
The sentimental part of the story, which makes Dick Whittington 
weep at parting with his pet, would seem to bo of a piece with 
the legend of his lowly birth, and due to popular exaggeration and 
misconception. 

But if the oarly part of Whittington’s career is involved in com¬ 
parative obscurity, his public life is clear enough, for he figures in 
the annals of the City during a long period as nn important 
merchant and civic ollicer, and served as Lord Mayor in 1396 and 
13971 And again in the year 1419. In 1416 he was returned as 
member of Parliament for the City. It was in his last mayoralty 
that Whittington entertained Henry of Agincourt and Lis* queen. 
“ The niugnilicenco of this banquet astonisliod both the King and 
his bride; probably there was not, in all England and Fmnce 
together, another man who could liavo provided such a banquet. 
. . . J-'.ven the fires were fed with codiir and perfumed wood. 
When Catherine spoke of it, the Mayor proposed to feed the flames 
with something still more costly and valuable ; and, in fact, he 
threw into the fire the King's own bonds, to the amount of 
6o,ocx>/. Among the bonds were some, to the amount of 
io,cxx> marks, due to the Mcrcors’ Company; one of 1,500 marks, 
duo to the ChamlHT tif London; ono of 2,000 marks, belonging 
to the Grocers; and all Whitiingtnii’a private lo.ans and 
advances. It is probable,” says Mr. fics.ant, ** that in burning 
these bonds the .Mayor acted by previous agreement of the 
City; but if not—if ho took on himself the loans due to the 
Companies—he made a most splendid and princely gilt. The sum 
of 60,000/. advanced by one man would, even in these days, be 
considered enormous *, in those days it can hardly be reckouod os 
less than a million and a quarter of our present money.” 

Sir Richard Whittington died in 1423, lojving to the City which 
he had served so lung and so well nn iiumeuse nuinbcr of munifi¬ 
cent benefactions, which servo to keep his memory green until the 
present day. In tho course of the work which Mr. Walter Besant 
devotes to the life and legend of the fanioiia T.ord Mayor, he gives 
some most interesting details about the ancient City Ufu and his¬ 
tory, a notice of which we must reserve for another occasion. In 
tho meantime, we have seldom met with a pleasanter memoir than 
that from which the facts given above are c.xtracted; and, if the 
legend loses something of its more romantic features, the true story 
is an interesting contribution to nrchioological knowledge and an 
excellent example of a good and useful life. 


INCONVF.NIENCKS OF MILITAKY IJEKOKM. 

N ot long ago we cnilod attention to tho increased educa¬ 
tional demands which nni now made on tho British 
oflicer, and which have been m'cesi'itated by I ho rapid march of 
military science. Wo gave in detail tho iifituro of tho ovamina- 
tioiiB which have to he passed by each rank, and wo remarked 
on tho fact that no amount of good service in the field will, 
according to the General Order, be allowed, ns heretofore, to serve 
in lieu of examination, hut that all niiist pass before they can hope 
for advancement in the service. This is doubtless right and proper; 
for the principal feature of modern war is tlio responsibility whicn 
may at any moment devolve upon suhordiiiales; and to allow an 
army to take the field with uninstriictcd officers would bo simply 
suicidal. Let us, thoroforo, by all means linve our officers profes¬ 
sionally educated to as high a standard as possible; but, at the 
same time, unless we are much mi.staken, there is a somewhat 
serious question connected with this subject which will present 
itself before very long. 

Before hefpnnin;; to discuss it, we must first of all consider the 
relations wmch exist between the British oflicer and the State 
which employs him. They are very far from being the relations 
which usufldly exist between employer and servant When the 
lioyal Commission on promotion and retirement was sitting, 
one of its chief difficulties was found in the fact that iuqui^ 
into the systems of promotion and retirement in force in 
foreign armies was useless, inasmuch fis the position oC our 
officers has no parallel in any army in tho world. It is pecu¬ 
liar and unique. With us, officers enter the service of their 
own free will, and leave it whenever they choose. Tho scale of 
pay which they receive for their services was fixed at some remote 
period in our military history, and has remained stationary over 
since^ while its pui-chasing power has diminished about three- 
fdld. But not merely does the British officer servo for wages 
that ara confessedly and notoriously inadequate; he does oven 
more, tom out of his own pocket he relieves the taxpayer of what 
in every other country is a serious burden—he finds his own uni¬ 
form, mB own chargers and horse furniture, and he providae 
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.nearly the wliole of the money noceeaary to maintain the regi¬ 
mental band at a proper and respectable pitch of efficiency, in 
addition to thin, he supports the national credit and reputation for 
hospitality in distant colonies and possessions in a manner which 
few people who live at home have any idea of, and to an extent 
which be can ofieu but ill aflord. Now it is not to be supposed that 
all this has been done by our officers without a gutd pro quo. 
We cannot sum up the matter better than by saying that there 
has hitherto existed a kind of tacit understanding oetween the 
State and the otiicers, by which the latter enjoyed, as compensation 
for inadequate pay uod heavy expenses, immunity from hard work, 
a liberal annual allowance of leave, and the prestige and position 
which formerly attached to the Queen's commission. Such was 
virtually the compact between the two parties—a compact which 
was sIIko unwritten and uiirccoguized, but which nevertheless, 
like many other airaiigemonta of a eimilar nature, worked well 
and to the satisi'nction of both. The bargain, however, begins 
to show sympttuns of becoming decidedly one-sided. Circum¬ 
stances have ruiirlGred it necessary fur the State to exact more 
work than I'ormevly, and the quantity seems to be increasing with 
alarming rapidity. The establislimeiit of officers is, from consider- 
ations of economy, maintained at so low a figure as frequently 
to reduce the amount of leave annually granted; while the Militia 
and Volunteers have flooded the country with military titles, thus 
impairing alike their professional and their social value. 

Altogether the prospects of tho officer are becoming somewhat 
unpleasant; and, if we look further into them, they appear oven 
worse. Our readers may remember that, when purchase was abol¬ 
ished, tho immediate result was au utter stagnation of promotion, 
which attained to such a pitch that a Koyal Commission was 
assembled to inquire into the mettor; and it was stated in the 
Keport of tbio Coinmissiou that, unless some means were devised 
to maintain promotion, ii great injustice would be committed. 
Accordingly coinpubory retirement for ail who might be captains at 
the ago ol forty was instituted. Thus, not merely dues the officer 
find the amount of work demanded from him nearly doubled, but 
he has also the agreeable prospect before him of finding that the 
whole of this w'ork may ho absolutely wasted, inasmuch as he 
may he turned adrift before ho becomes a major. More than this, 
ho has the satisfaction of knowing that the greater portion, if not 
ail, of the said work is of a nature that will be useless to 
him in any other profession. With regard to leave, we have 
aln^y remarked that the incessant detaching of officers from 
their regiments, and the small establishments maintained, are 
gradually reducing the amount hitherto enjoyod. We are quite 
aware that many would-be military reformers have called attention 
to ^ tho large amount of leave granted to our officers, and have 
pointed out that the authorised two months and a half in the 
winter with a casual fortnight in tho summer is far in excess of that 
allowed to any other department in her Majesty’s service. No 
doubt it is) no doubt also that officers should work; but at the 
same time there are two sides to the question. It is easy for 
reformers to declare that the nation has a right to demand harder 
vrork| a more moderate allowance of leave, and a cheerful resig¬ 
nation to summary dismissal on a small pension, combined with 
a feeling of gmtitude that the pension is nut smaller still -, but 
the real question, we submit, is—Is the nation prepared to pay 
for it F It is all very well to say tlint when purchase was abolished 
we bought back our array at a heavy price in order to bo free 
to do with it and to manage it as we choose. The rising gene¬ 
ration of the class from which our officers are drawn can also 
do as they choose, and may decline to join tho army at all. It is 
merely the old saying over again, ** The labourer is worthy of his 
hire.'* Hitherto the balance has been well preservedw-tbiat is to 
say, there has been very little labour and very little hire. Now it 
apmrs that a good deal of labour is demanded for the same hire, 
and we doubt whether labourers will continue to come forward 
mnoh longer on such terms. The Itodical will perhaps reply to this, 
** Very good; we will in future draw our officers from toe ranks.** 
To which the officer of the present may retort, ** Certainly you can*, 
but you will only make the army dearer than ever *, for, setting 
aside all considerations of discipline and efficiency, you cannot 
lower the present rate of pay ; besides which, you must mroish your 
officers with uniform and equipment, and maintain your own bands.** 
With reference to this matter, we may remark in passing that the 
chevrons or stripes which have heretofore been worn by sergaants 
of fusilier and light iufontry corps on both arms are in future only 
to be worn on one arm, and, according to a military contemporary, 
the saving effected by this alone will amount to several thousand 
annually. Our readers may therefore judge for themselves what 
would be the expense of providing ofiTcers* uniforms. It would 
be simply immense, and would swell our already inflated military 
astimates to an extent which the taxpayer would little relish. 

Xjet us now turn for a moment to the ranks. Here we find the same 
qrstem at work. The educational demands made upon the soldier are 
inoredhing daily, and their variety seems to be boundless. In the good 
old days he had, like the officer, little or nothing to learn besides his 
drill *, out now the ease is very difiereot. Wlm a recruit joins he 
finds tho drUl sergeant, tho musketry instructor, the gymnastic 
instructor, the schoolmaster, the signallinff ins^ictor, and the in¬ 
structor in trench and field work drill all waiting for him; and 
he has to work in a manner which would have astonished his 
professional predeoeasors. Oortainly the csss of the soldier is 
not ^uite so bad as that of the officer, for the par of the men has 
received additions of late yearn, their rations of meat and. bread 
hava been given them free of expense, and other ooncesuons have 


been made. It must also be rsmembarsd that a oopsidscahls por¬ 
tion of their clothing is provided the RSovemment, end alto¬ 
gether they are, ae r^^s remuneration, relafeively better off than 
the officers. Here, again, the arguments already used apply equally. 
It is useless to urge, as we have seen it u^ged, that our men even 
now do not work nearly so hard as their Oont&uental brethren 
in arms. There is no parallelism in the two cases, owing to the dif¬ 
ference between compulsory and voluntary service. It is an adndttsd 
axiom that the inhabitants of every coun^ most pay for the defence 
of that country either in purse or person. The frsebom Briton refuses 
to pay in person, and it is somewhat difficult to make him under¬ 
stand that he must therefore pay in purse. He would infinitely 
prefer to do neither; but bo cannot always have bis own way. Tha 
art of war is daily becoming more complex, more scienti&, and. 
more exacting in Its educational demands upon soldiers of every 
grade. We must keep pace with the fitues, and officers and men 
must and do work now as they never worked before; but at the 
same time the public should not forget that both are serving 
voluntarily, and that the question of remuneration may before very 
long present itself in a forcible manner. 

We cannot conclude better than by pointing out that the pres¬ 
sure of work upon all ranks might be materially modified if the 
authorities could only be induced to keep our raiments at home 
up to a I'espectable establishment. We feel satisfied that all ranks 
fully appreciate the importance and the necessity of increased 
study *, but where the shoe really pinches is in the knowledge that 
every one is doit^ the work not of one man, but of two or three% 
The military duties, the work, the drill, and in foot the whole pro¬ 
fessional routine of the service, are based upon a fallacy—^Damely> 
that our regiments are really regimenta in anything but namob 
They are maintained at such low strength that when tho 
men on guard, the sick, and the parties at musketry or other 
instruction are deducted, there is nothing but tho band left. Id 
addition to this, captains have to do the work of majors, subal¬ 
terns of captains, sergeants of subalterns, and so on. it is quito 
true that after a due amount of service and experience in a certain 
rank the person holding it should be qualified to perform the duties 
of the next higher grade ; but when this state of things becom^ 
the rule, not the exception, not merely does the work become in¬ 
tolerably heavy, but efficiency suffers. Everything has an air of un¬ 
reality and makeshift, louse ^bits creep in. and dtsoipUoe deterio¬ 
rates. The work which is now demanded Doth from officers and 
men might be materially lightened if we onW hod battalions ap¬ 
proaching to their proper establishment If we continue as wo 
are now doing wo shall assuredly some day find ounelves either 
compelled to raise the pay of all ranks, or to go without on army 
ol toother. 


THE PRISONS ACT. 

T he Prisons Act of 1877 is not a measure that has hroi^ht tho 
Government which passed it any increase of reputation. It 
offended the local magistracy, because it deprived them of soma 
petty authority, and it did not interest philanthropists. Oon- 
sidering that thpse who up till that time haa administered prisons 
disliked the Bill, and that those who before and since that timo 
have preimhod about prisons were indifferent to it, the Qovemment 
might think themselves fortunate that they were aUe to onry it 
through Parliament. Yet this friendless and unimposing Act has 
really been rich in valuable results. Down to X877 there were 
some very good prisons, and a great number of very bad ones. It 
was natural that the authorities who hod made their prisons good 
should think it a poor reward to have these very prisons taken out 
of their hands. Yet this was really the best reward that theyoould. 
hope for. It was a formal recognition that their methods of admi¬ 
nistration were so good that they deserved to be made the standard 
for the whole country. Thereupon the suppression of the autho¬ 
rities whose labours had been thus approved became a necessity.. 
There are only two principles on which prisons can hs managed— 
ths principle of leaving each prison, good, had, or indifferent, to> 
be a law to itself, and ue principle ox vesting them all in the han^ 
of a central authority. It might have been convenient, no doubt,, 
to leave the good prisons to be managed by the authorities vrbioa 
had made them good, and merely to take over the manage¬ 
ment of the bad prisons. But no one who knows the dfiffioulty of 
dealing with any question which involves local indspendenes will 
think that such a course could possibly have been taken. Tfaa 
idea of bringing all the prisons in the country under one end the- 
same administration did so far approve itself to Parliament that 
the Bill became law. If any prisons had remained outside the' 
scope of the Bill the discussion would at once have become a 
senes of reeriminations between one Board of Visiting Josttcee 
and another. 

The third Baport of the Prison Coffimiasionera shovrs thfr 
nature of the reforms which have been effected during the three 
years during which the Act has been in operation. It may be 
well to point out that these reforms are not of a kind from whidk 
any striung change in the character or statistics of crime is to be 
looked for. The first object of the Act was to intro^hioe uni¬ 
formity into the treatment of prisoners. Hereafter ohser?ation 
and experience may enable the Oommiisioners to iiieke uni- ( 
form treatment mote effectual for Ua purpose. But before th» 
good methods of treetment could hs msicU better tlm bed metimda 
of treatment had to bqmede good. On the lii of 
the Oommissioneri took pbesesaion of x x^ gable of eU imif^blo 
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daii^ ti m 0 t cat teMk, uid thay liad at onot to datiae 
iMdMuaa for tte^jtotfWIiiadoii of a aound priaon ajratem into 
aa many of thwlai they wara minded to retaiii. Tlie first 
atop in tbia . pro eaea waa to leduae the number of gAole. A. 
ywf imall priaon ia almdat inavilably a bad one. There are 
neither the funda nor the experieuea which can alone make a' 
Mol aaytiiiog else than an animproTed descendant of the local 
look«ap house. Out of these 113 prisons 46 have been closed. 
Of how little use many of those disused ^Is were may be judged 
|k*om the fact that the 67 which zeuiaiii ha%’e room for 26,005, 
while the whole 113 had only room for 27,213. At present tn s 
amount of accommodation is fully sulKcient lurthe demand', the 
largest hnowu number of persons in prison at one time being only 
20,773. The saving of public money resulting from the suppres¬ 
sion of these useless prisons is considerable. It is known to be 
30)000f,; it is believed to bo a good deal more, llesides the pay 
of the officers in the disused prisons there was much irregular 
expenditure in the shape of allowances from prison stores 
and permission to use prison labour. A curious coinmentaiy 
on the public spirit of the local authorides is supplied by the 
fact that they very largely increased the pay of their stalls after 
they knew that the Govornnient were going to take over tho 
prisons. Their regard for the pockets of tho ratepayers did not 
extend to the pockets of the taxpayers. Financial patriotism 
seems to begin and end at home. The rates are not regarded 
as fair game; the taxes are. This is not the only saving that 
has been effected by the transfer of the prisons to the Qovern- 
ment. The cost of food is now less by i6,ooof., the cost of 
medicine and sick allowances is less by 4,400!. The Govern- 
BUnt keeps the prisons in repair for 11,000!. a year less than it 
cost the local authorities to do it. There is a further saving of 
17,651/. yearly under the head of ** other establishment charges.*’ 
If this were the only improvement consequent on the Art it would 
well repay tho time spent in passing it. If criminals remain cri¬ 
minals, and there is no diminution in the supply of fresh ones, it 
is stilkaometbiug that they should cost us leas. Of course these 
savings might conceivably have been made at a sacrifice of 
humnnity. The prisoners might have cost less because they were 
less waif cared for. Instead of thin, the health of the prisoiioie 
has improved under tho new system. The (Commissioners take 
just credit to themselves for the fact that tho death-rate for the 
years 1878-79 and 1879-80 was lower than that of previous vears. 
The winters of both these years were exceptionally cold, and long 
periods of cold usually tell with great severity upon the 
criminal doss. There could not he a better test dt the wisdom 
of the changes in diet and punishment introduced by the Com- 
mbsioners than a positive decrease in prisoot mortality at a time 
when an increase might naturally have been looked for. 

^ It must be admitted, however, that all these reforms, valuable 
as they are in their place, do but touch the fringe of the great 
question to which they relate. We have not yet found means to 
make imprisonment either really reformatory or really deterrent; 
at all events, neither result has been attained except in a very 
imperfect degree. Upon these heads the last Iteport of the Howard 
Association contains a novel suggestion. The origin of them is 
to be found in the remark commonly made by convicts on enter¬ 
ing prison, ** I have never yet worked hard for my living, and 
nothing shall make me do soV’ Here we seem to see at once the 
cause which brings men to prison and the direction which their 
treatment while in prison sliould take. A poor man who is re¬ 
solved not to work hard for his living must, if ho carries out his 
resolution, live more or less by crime. Money will not fall into 
his mouth as he lies idle in the sun, and the only choice open to 
him is to earn it or to steal it. If the priaon could be made a 
place of real labour, two good ends might be considerably helped on. 
The thief who has taken to dubonosty rather than work hard would 
know that if he got caught^and caught sooner or later he almost 
always is—be would have to work harder than he ever need do if he 
led an honest life; and the distaste for hard work might to some 
extent be lessened by the influence of custom. Thus he would see 
more in imprisonment to dislike beforehand, while with the habits 
learned in prison, there would be some chance that be would alter 
his way of Jife when ho came out According to the Ueport of the 
Howard Association, the labour done even in the con net prisons 
is often very far from hard. At Portland, for example, ** the con¬ 
vict hardlj'gete through as much in a week, notwithstanding bu 
diet of animal food and cocoa, as many a poor free labourer outside 
does in a day or two upon food more scanty.* The convicts have 
no motive to work hard, because their term of imprisonment is 
neither shortened by industry nor lengthened by idleness. The 
Baport suggests that a sentence of penal semtude or imprisonment 
riiOttld not, as now, be a sentence to be imprisoned for so many 
veam ox months, but a sentence to do so much work, and to lie 
Impriaoned until it ia done. Thus, supposing that it would take 
an ordinary navvy five ^ean to quarry so much stone, or to excavate 
sC much earth, the doing of this amount of labour should be the 
penalty impoBM where now five years’ penal servitude ie impost. 
Whether the prisoner got through this quantity of work in five 
yean or lest would he left to himself; but he would not be let 
out of prison until he had got through It. The knowledge that 
every hourli additional work brought him an hour nearer to the 
end of his aentenee, that he could hssten that end by industiy, 
and that be would certainly postpone it by idleness, would be tfie 
mOBt e&ctual pf inducements to work hard; and there might be 
at ieast a hope that a man who had yielded to this iadooemeot fbr 
a comaAmAM time would hate hard work a little leas when he 


was onee more at liberty. If, on the eontranr, he hated it 'mon 
than ever, he would have an addiUonid motive for not exposing 
himself to it again. Ooearionally, pernaps, the dislike to work 
would be so great that, latbor than do it, a prisoner might 
be willing to remain in confinement all his life. Cases of 
this sort might hi partly met by a provision that, unless a 
certain amount of work v^e 0 got through in each day, the* 
prisoner's diet should be lowered. The community is b^uuid to 
Keep its piisoners in health, but it is not bound to give them 
while they are idle the food which is needed while they are 
working hard. This principle of apportioning labour by way of 
punishment would be applicable to all kinds of prisons and all 
varieties of work, and, considering how unsuccesslul tho present 
prison system has proved from whatever point of view it is re¬ 
garded, there is every reason why another plan should be tried. 
The suggestions of toe Howard Association point to a new depar¬ 
ture of real value. It is no doubt true that ** th^ may need 
vears of advocacy before they are carried into etlbct,’’but that is 
nut the couimou lot of really useful reiurms. 


THE COURSE OP PRICES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

T he course of prices on the Stock Exchange since the beginning 
of the year has been very diilereut from what it was expected 
to be nine or ten months ago. It then seemed probable that the 
speculation which had carried prices so much upwards during tho 
previous fifteen or sixteen mouths would continue during tho year that 
was about to begin. The expectation seemed to be based upon sound 
grounds. In the first place, money was very cheap and promised 
to remain so. The United States had taken about 16 millions 
sterling in gold from Europe during the autumn, but the drain 
luid very little enhanced the value of money in the London 
market, the Bank of France having refused to raise its rate of dis¬ 
count, and consequently the drain full chiefly upon France. The 
amount of gold which had gone from Europe to the United States 
in the previous year and a half made it highly piobable that 
no further demand for the United States would arise for at 
least eight or nine mouths to come, and that the London 
money market would romnin very easy. Speculators, tberafore, 
looked forward to being able to borrow on very favourable terme. 
In addition to this, the improvement in trade which had bequn in 
September 1879, continued—slowly, it is true, but still coutinued. 
And as the harvest of i S3o was considerably better than that of 
1879, it was hoped that the improvement in the new year would 
bu still mure rapid, inasmuch as the agricultural population would 
be better oil' than they had been. A still further reason for expecting 
a rise ill prices was the groat reduction that was going on in first- 
class securities. The United States Goverument, for instance, was 
not only reducing the interest upon its debt, but was also redeeming 
the princinai at a very rapid rate. J^ith processes were taking 
away stock which had been largely held in Jilurope, ar.d the infer¬ 
ence was that, since no new stock of equally good security was 
being created to take its place, the prices of existing stocks must 
go on rising. Moreover, our own Government also was reducing 
its debt by tl e reippc >ranee of a surplus and by means of the 
terminable annuities which will lapse in 1885. lastly, them 
was a very strong speculative feeling, not only here, but all 
over the Continent and in the United States. It bad first made 
itself felt in the United States, and the great prosperity which was 
being there enjoyed made it pru'uable that it would gain volume 
in the current year. In France, also, there seemed every reason 
to suppose that speculation would bo carried further. The 
Government, in its desire to ingratiate itself with the capitalist 
classes, had induced the Bank of Franco to allow its gold reserve 
to be drained away rather than make money dear in the Paris 
market; and, as the elections for the Chamber of Deputies ware 
to be held this autumn, it was considered certain that the same 
policy would prevail all through the present year, and that money 
in consequence would bo kept artificially cleap, while there was 
no reason to expect political disturbances of any kind. For all 
these reasons, therefore, a steady and considerable rise of prices in 
the current year was expected at its commencement. 

The course of events, however, has been difl*ereDt. It is true, 
indeed, that money has remained very cheap until about a month 
ago—abnormally and even unexpectedly cheap. The policy pur¬ 
sued by the Bank of France, to which we have already rmerred, 
had made that inevitable, and the slowness with which trsde has 
improved had also prevented an eager demand for accommodation 
for conimoTcial purposes. Even the new issues of all kinda which 
came out in sacn numbers in the first half of tbs year fulsd to 
enhance perceptibly the value of money. Trade also continaed to 
improve—very slowly indued, but yet unmistakably. Nevertheless, 
prices, as we sball prueuntly show, have not advanced since tho 
neginning of tho year. The first check to speculation was 
given by the alarm taken by bankers in the month of Januaiy. 
The height to which prices had been carried in less than a year 
and a half led them to fear that the speculators itera overpassing 
the bounds of prudence, and that it was incumbent upon them¬ 
selves to apply the curb. They therefom showed an unwilling¬ 
ness to lend tor speculative purposes, which caused a considerable 
drop in prices in January, and this drop received additional 
importance liom the severe weather which almost immediately 
followed. At the meetings of the various railway Companies 
which have been held rince the bf^inning of J uly reference has 



iMiQ itaiide to the loM of e^ngfs and iDereaee of ooal eioied hf 
that aevere weather; la ihot, for eome. tboe oiXt-of-doOr oeoupa- 
tbuwae rendered imposeiUe over a ^reat part of the county, 
looomotioo was aeriouely impeded', and trade was greatly 
hindered. Th^ was, in consequeoce, a serioui fislliDg off in the 
traffic of the nilwaye, while the expense to which they were 
pot wae severely augmented. The projects of the railways for 
the year were consequently rendered less good than had been ex- 
^tad: and speculators, already alarmed by the difficulties raised 
by bankers to making advances, lost courage, and a heavy fall was 
the result. The imlue of money instantly declined, and bankers 
soon became as willing to lend again as they had been immedi¬ 
ately before nervous and unwilling; but, when speculators were 
once morej^overing coursge, their hopes were dashed by un- 
• toward political events. Tlie assassination of the Osar had not 
c^te so unfavourable an influence upon the markets as might have 
been expected; even Russian stocfcs proved surprisingly steady. 
Yet it spread a very general feeling of uncertainty and dis¬ 
trust. People wished to know what would he the effect upon the 
relations between Russia on the one hand, and Germany and 
Austria on the other, before they committed themselvea to heavy 
new engagements. There was also uneasiness as to what the 
Nihilists, who had proved tbeinselves so formidable, might next 
undertake. The disquietude thus caused bad scarcely passed away 
before the French expedition to Tunis generated a still wone state 
of feeling. Speculators had counted upon France more certainly 
than upon any other Power in Europe, for maintaining peace. In 
the first place, the cautious, prudent conduct pursued by French 

Governments since the close of the Franco-German war had spread 
the be]|Wf that France was at length cured of her passion for mili¬ 
tary glory. In the second place, the anxiety shown by the present 
Ministry to keep money cheap, and to ingratiate itself with the 
oaifitaliat olasaes, had still further strengthened the conviction that 
everything would done to make matters pleasant for moneyed 
men. The ei^dltion to Tunis shook this belief, and the ill feeling 
awakened in It^y and Spain, with the fears that prevailed for a 
time of a collision between France and Italy, had a very adverse i 
effect upon the stock markets. Then cauie the war of rates 
between the trunk railways in the United States, which, 
by eutting down the earnings of the lines, threatened to 
deprive some amongst them of the means of paying dividends, 
and in aU cases to reduce the rates of dividend. While 
this war was goii^ on, the attempt upon the President’s life was 
made. Since then the Government of the United States has been 
to a certain extent disoivanized. The Secretary of the Treasury 
being unable to consult the President and the Cabinet, bos been 
timid in bis measures, has not afforded the relief to the New 
York money market which was expected from him, and has 
thus ^Iped the p^y which was speculating for a general fall in 
oeouritisa All .'Jiis has necessarily acted a^nst toe speculation 
for tbg rise. The bad weather both in Europe and in America of 
the past month or two has dissipated the hope entertained that 
this year’s harvest would be a good one, and boa consequently 
apreav fears that the agricultural claaaes will he worse off than 
ever, anff^hat the amount of money available for investment will 
be 1 m than it has been at any time in the past two or three years. 
Hod the harvest here at home been as good as at one time it 
promia^ to be, it would of course not have recouped the farmers 
for their looses during five or six years, but it would have enabled 
them to pay at least a portion of their debts, and would probably 
have mam further reductions of rent by the landlords unnecessary. 
The landowners would thus be in a better p^ition, and would 
hflkve more means for investment in stocks. As it is, however, the 
landed interest will probably be worse off than it was even last 
year. In addition to this, the mutiny in Egypt has sl^en confi¬ 
dence in the existing state of things, and thus caused a heavy fell 
in Egyptian bonds, liostly, the fear of a renewed drain of gold to 
the United States, and consequently of dear money, is now im¬ 
posing caution upon speculators. 

From all these causes the result is that prices are lower rather 
than higher, oomparodlwith what they were at the end of last year. 
Consols, for example, this week are barely equal in price to what 
they were in Deoembiw last. In the interval they have risen to 
103, but they have lost the whole rise, and a week or so ago wers 
actually lower than they were in December. Colonial bonds, again, 
are lower than they were at the close of last year. In the case 
of NewBouth Wales Four per Cents, the fell exceeds 2 per cent 
Home railways, moreover, are almost all lower than they were 
ten months ago. North-Eastern Consols are about 10 per cent, 
lower,'ManohMter, Sheffield, and Lincoln about t2 per cent., mid 
Caledonian about 9 per cent. The only important rise is in the 
case of London and North-Western stock, which is about 2 per 
cent higher than it was at the close of last year. Railway pre¬ 
ference shares and railway debentures have remained almost 
atatkmary, and in the ease of Indian railways the number of coses 
in which there is a fell is larger than those in which there ie a rise. 
Inhere is one ^roartment, however, in which there is a very general 
ri^ and that is in London banks. Owing to the Glnmw Bank 
feilure, bank sHhres firil very heavily in the latter part of 1878 and 
the early port of 1879. Throogbout x88o th^ rooe again, but they 
di4 not recover the entixe loss consequent on the Glas^w Bank 
firitttre, and the rise has therefore eoDtinued fiiiring the present 
year. Moreover, the adoption of limited liability by tlut majority 
of tike banks has made their shares more eligible inveetmente for 
weelthy people. And, lastly, the prospects of the banks are grow¬ 
ing bettor ae every pionth passes. Not only ore banks d(dng 


a better bmlnen than fhej^ M Into yeor^ bat libs 
money wiU rule higher for the next veer or itwo tnakea it sdmost 
oertein that their earninga wlB cohtnitte tamiekMb'attdynonae- 
qnentl^ that they will pay Mgher ratoaoif dMdenil. Sw ehafes 
genemlly are therefore higher now then they were pt the' end of 
ust year, and seem likmy to go still higher. In ’the ease of 
foreign stocks so many various considerations have Vd be tifeen 
into account that it would not be worth while to compare thsSr' 
quotations now and at the end of last year. The oremt of the 
several Governments, the dangers of war, the condition of ti|i 
countries In question, the aceidants of politics, and'the rffiatians 
of one Government with another, all affect prices. To take a 
single instance, Egyptian stocks have fallen heavily within tbS 
lost few weeks, because of the mutiny of the army. Con¬ 
fining our attention, then, to home and colonial securities of all 
kinds, we find that, speaking generally, Government seouritiee, 
whether home or colonial, and the preferenoo and debenture 
stocks of the railways have remained almost stationary; but that 
the ordinary stocks of the home railways are lower now than 
they were nine months ago, and in some cases considerably lower. 


HOmUM AT THE COURT THEATRE. 

rpHE words used to egress the process by which English plays 
-A. ara made out of French ones would seem to call for a uttle 
definition. We hear that a new play has been adapted ” fiom 
the French of M. Chose, oris ** founded on ” it, and the uffsrenoe in 
the terms might be supposed to imply somedifferenoein Ibe prooess. 
In an adaptation, perhaps, the French would be closely foUowed; 
but when tlie English playwright had the courage to ask nothing 
from his foreign master but a foundation, then wS might be 
allowed to hope that the building would be bis own. As a matter 
of fact, however, the terms used are a mere distinction wlthoat a 
difference. “ Adapted ” or founded on ” equally mean, compressed 
and made decent according to the real or supposed demands of the 
public. When our native playwright does his work well, enough 
of the French piece is left to make the new play intelligible; when 
he compresses by the easy prt^s of cutting off, and aacrifices the 
draaoAtic motive of the original to the proprieties, then he pro¬ 
duces an absurdity which fails or does not fail according to the 
whim of the hour, and, in a much less degree, to the skill of the 
actors. 

The play by Mr. Barrymore which is now being played at the 
Court 18, on the whole, a favourable specimen of the adapter’s 
art He has kept as much of the original as is really necessary to 
make an effective dramatic action, and what he has rejected can for 
the most part be spared. VHcnnmr de la Maism of MM. Battu 
and Desvignes, on which Mr. Barrymore has founded Honour^ is a 
good specimen of the Porte St. "Martin domestic drama. The 
climax of ito gloomy plot is indeed produced by a somewhat too 
obvious accident, and the inevitable vnyinm is even less necessary 
than usual. But after paring away what may be called its 
superfluous ornaments, enough remains to make a vigorous 
piece; and perhaps the best way to explain Honour is by giving a 
sketch of the framework of the French play. A certam Euse 
de Neuvilly has been seduced and deserted by a friend of her 
brother’s, Georges de Mau!)reuil, an officer in the army. Imme¬ 
diately after he has left her, an oiler of marriage is made to 
her by a M. Maurice de Ohenneviftres, and by tiie influence of her 
mother, who has learnt her secret, Elise is induced to accept him. 
A son—the son of Georges de Maubreuil—^is bom seven months 
after the marriage, and four yean later a daughter. Maurice 
has M yet suBproted no evil, hut an accident betrays the sacrat 
of his wife. The injured husband keeps the secret for the 
of his daughter—he does not even let his wife leam that he 
knows it; but from that time forward he treats her sou Paul with 
repellent coldness, and avoids him. When the play opens, Paul 
has just returned from Africa vrith the Legion of Honour, mid is 
surprised at the indifference which his supposed father shows to 
him. At the name time Georges de Maubreuil, now a Qolonal, 
has also come to Paris, after twenty vears of foreign 
service, and is living with his kinswoman, t& mroness D’Originr. 
a friend of the femily of De Ohenoevi^res. Here he has seen and 
has fallen in love with Biathilde, the daughter of Elbe. -Mme. de 
Ohenneviftree is at first horroratriiok at the prospect uf maelhig 
the man who had betrayed her, and fears that ke wiR prsaame on 
their former connexion; bat at Ust she oonsents <0 go to a ball at 
which he is to be present at the house of the Baroness, and to go 
with her children. At this haU the indiscreet tatUe of fSa 
Viscount de Beausdant, an old Mend of Geoigtofs, and the oidy 
other man who knows the secret of Elise, and who speaks of it 
within the hearing of Paul, oanies a very natural ezplouon of 
wrath on the part of the young ]xian,^of which he ntaks e the 
Colonel the object. A duel is aUmt to be the result, when If. 
Maurice de Oheniievferee, who has now learnt the name off Jus 
wife's lover, prevents it after a violent explanatioa with ker. Me 
tells Mauhreim that Paul U his son $ the Oolonri rsfusea to fight^ 
and apologises. He then turns on Maurice, who hai been eon- 
cealed durisg the intmiew with Paul, and tii 
sabres as the curtain fells on the fourth act. In 
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HiWge beipg sow tokep, •n>bx»oe» P«ul with eOiiaioiii Aod 
Ibi n«rat oi Kl&e i»iii«4i«^4tDtold. 

Jbi the jdiiIdi Mr* Aborymore hta followed the French plot. He 
hM very propwly not changed the aome of the atorji whlcli passea 
.in FnmiBe. The change of names which he has made can only be 
accounted for by a wish to spare the actors as much as possible 
horn bhinden in pronancUtion. The five acts of the original have 
been reduced to four, by aliuoBt wholly suppressiDg the part of the 
daughter, and the play is wound up in a slightly ditfereut way. 
The duel Is placed at the end, and while it is going on behind the 
soenos Mme. da ljatour-->tbe Fiise de Chennevi&res of the original 
—comes on the scene. She listens in agony to the clash of the 
aworda, believing that the death of her husband is certain, 
until bis appearance shows that it is the false lover who has 
fallen. This is perhaps, ns a mere matter of stage effect, an 
\ improvement on the original, but of some of the other chauges 
it IS scarcely possible to say so much. The attempt of raiii 
to get an explanation of the mystery of which ho is dimly co:i- 
BciouB, which the French authors very properly place alter iiis 
attempted duel with the Oulonol, is put by Mr. JSarrymore before 
the Wl. This we cannot help considering a mistalie. When 
the Colonel, whom he knows to be a brave man, refuses to fight 
him, it is natural that the young man should begin to suspect 
there was some truth in the scandalous talk of Beausdant and to 
guess at his own relationship to Maubreuil. To make the suspicions 
arise before the quarrel is to make the conduct of Paul, here called 
Maurice de Latour, almost inexplicable. Anulher dramatic mis¬ 
take of the adapter’s is doublless duo to the necessity under which 
he lay of covering sin with a mantle of decency. A fal.se mar¬ 
riage with Georges bee been invented to excuse Mme. de l^atour. 
By doing this Mr. Barrymore has gone near to destroy the whole 
sense of the piece. Blue de Ohenneviorea is naturally overwhelmed 
by the discovery of her sin, hut Mmo. de Ijatour is completely 
innocent. If such subjects are to be taken at all—which we are 
far from recommending—they should he taken with their artistic 
thoroughness, and it shows a certain ooiilenipt lor the audience to 
' suppose that they will be satisiied by such well-worn expedients. 
Would not Mme. de Latour ha^e spoken of the secret innrrisge, 
if there had been one, in the great scene of explanation with her 
husbaod P In spite, however, of these chancres for the worse, the 
piece is a powerful and alKx^ting one. Whether it will prove 
successful is another question. It is very gloomy, and the English 
public is not fond of gloom. It is also very French in seutiiuent 
and situation, and even after a long course of adaptations we have 
not learnt to be always moved by what moves our neigiibours. 
We are afraid that Mr. Barrymore will fiud be has made too 
severe a call on the knowledge and imagination of his audience. 

The piece was put on the stage with something like luxury in 
the flttingB, and was acted fairly bn the whole and admirably in 
parts. Mr. Arthur Dacre, who played Maurice do Latour, has not 
yet rid himself of certain tricks of manner which seriously in¬ 
terfere with the real power ho has for expressing emotion. Miss 
Addison gave a very graceful and gny renoering of the part of the 
Countess B’Avrancues. The minor part of Gustave K^nier was 
played by Mr. Cooper so as to spoil what might have been a pretty 
scene. We woidd venture to point out to him that a gentleman 
whom love makes timid does not necessarily hop awkwardly round 
a room like a shy and ill-bred schoolboy. The two chief parts, 
those of Mme. and M. de Latour, were both excellently played by 
Miss Moodie and Mr. Clayton. Mies Moodie acted wi^ force and 
pmon, and in the last scene was almost terrible for a momeut. 
The stem, fierce self-control of Mr. Clayton, who looked through¬ 
out like a man weighed down by a terrible secret, was equally 
good. But by far the best piece of acting in tlie play is Mr. 
Cecirs rendering of the part of Baron Verduret, the thoughtless 
babbler who causes all the trouble. Nothing could be moro 
finished than his utterance of the Baron’s scatterbrained chatter 
and scandal, or the way in which be cowered down like a beaten 
dog when he finds what mischief he has made. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHTSIOLOGT OF LANOUAGB* 

I T is interesting to find the French school of philology for the 
first time entering prominently into the special province which 
the writings of our own scholars Ellis and Sweet, and the labours 
of Sievers in Germany, have hitherto almost monopolized; and it 
is satisfactory to be able to foresee that the new contribution to so 
important a oranch of science will probably attain a place among 
the leading authorities on conipuratiye philology. It is possible 
t hff t a better representative of the French school might be found 
than M» de Ijl Celle, who, as a Spanish exile and a Genevese 
Professor, belongs to it merely by^ association and mental cha- 
raotoristim; but it would htt dirllcult to select n scholar who 
would approach his subject with a keener interest or devote to it 
a more industrious energy. As a disciple of Schleicher, M. do 
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La OdUe may be granted a sufiioient ^oigledge of fheprinolplea 
of eompamtive philology ^ bat he doei^ not a^ptat to poMssi nay 
very extensive or accurate linguistio attainments. His state¬ 
ments dealing with Chinese* are often quite erroneous, and his 
Arabic is very halting, lie does not, however, pose in the cha¬ 
racter of a discoverer so much as in that of an expositor: and, 
in the pmsent instalment of his work, linguistio knowledge 
not so much in demand as sound scientific observation and a 
thorough acquaintance with certain deportments of physblqgy 
and zoology. What he has done is to gather together and arrange 
methodic^ly most of the important results of recent—and e^ie- 
cially English—research, and since he usually gives the quotationa 
(which make up three-fourths of his work) in the words of his 
authorities, translated into French but not otherwise changed, 
and as he enriches bis pages with innumerable references, hia 
epitome of the present state of knowledge will be found very 
valuable : it would have been more so if the quotations had been 
less frequently at secondhand. There can be no doubt that if the 
other two divisions, on the morphology and the philosophy of 
language, are executed on the same scide and in the same manner ‘ 
ns the prt>8ent part, M. de La Oulles Olos^ogiof apart from 
theories, will be one of the most important works on the subject 
yet published. It has grave defects, which we shall indicate, in 
metuod, and from the literary point of view it is open to severa 
criticism; but, if it is completed as it has been begun, it must, as 
a whole, be reckoned among the leading linguistic treatises of 
the time. 

Tha present division of the work deals solely with the Physio¬ 
logy of Language, and the subject is arranged in sixteen cliapten, 
of which the first and the last are mainlv reviews of the Uugaistic 
theories proviuusly advanced in sundry times and by divera 
scholars, among whom Professor Max Muller receives at Jaa^ hia 
due sharo of criticism. In the first chapter the author takes occa¬ 
sion to vindicate his use of the term ** glossologyin praforenea to 

linguifitiqtie ” and comparative philology,” on which it is only 
necessaiy to remark that the term, mready introduced by Sir John 
Stoddnrt, needs no vindication, and ought to be universally 
adopted. Chapter ii. shows tho importeuce of linguistic science 
for the natural history of man, 

because it serves better than any other charoctcristie eicpi fur a rational 
classilication of the variuiis liumuii races; because the liUtory of tho de¬ 
velopment of language may be regarded as the histoiy' of Iho develupmont 
of in;in; because this science is destined, I will not any to resolve the 
problem of origin—thaf is aorilcd—but to deinonstrato in its own depi^- 
nient the hypothe-sis advaiicod by modern natural science; and because, aa 
tho inner inaniii>stuUun of our higher organic functions, Ungungo must 
necessarily revutd to us the progress of our intellectual activity unocxplain 
to us the chief phenomena of our historical devolopnicut.—P. ap. 

The third to the eighth chaptera are physiological, and treat of 
articulation, sound, the anatomy of the vocal organa, and the for¬ 
mation of speech. In all these there is little that is new, and the 
chapter on sound might have been omitted without injuringjthe 
work. The most interesting part is reached at Chapter ix., 
whore a laige collection of facts and observations relative ^ the 
sounds of animals, and especiallv the simious species, is gathered 
from Mr. Darwin, Mr. B. Tylor, and other authority; and 
the author's theory becomes more explicit. In the two foHowing 
chapters the speech of mankind is illustrated by a aeries of 
obaervHiiuus made by M. de Ls Galle on the first ellbrts at Arti¬ 
culation essayed by his three children, and this is the only really. 
original part of the work. ** Evolution in Language,” ** The Lite 
of Jjaiiguage,” are the headings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters; nud a general au essay on the stratification of 

language, reproduced from F. Miiller and ILovelaoque, and ^ 
chrotuiliiffifl Imffuisfiriuef bring the first part, ** La Physiologic du 
Langage,” to a close. ^ 

It must have been by accident that M. de La Calls printed the 
following remark:—it is as useless to speculate upon the origitx 
of language as to speculate upon the origin of maiiiand because 
the first tiling that any reader will observe is that the book is full 
of speculations, and what is worse, positive assertions, on these 
very subjects. M. de La Oalle belongs to the modern natandist 
school of France, which has adopted Mr. Darwin's theories with 
more zeal than discretion, and which alma at applying them to 
every posiible department of ecience. 'J'he danger of lies in 
the application of tho principle of evolution to matters about 
which we have not sulticiout information. On many subjects tho 
progress of discovery of late years has been so rapid uat It is 
impossible to foresee what its future course maybe or what revolu- , 
tions of theory fresh iuformatlon may produce. This is peculiarly 
the case with tho study of language, in which every stage of 
advance has been r^ardod aa the final truth, only to be presently 
demolished by tha discovery of new materials. ^hleicW and bu 
numerous diaciplos are at present the last of the prophets; but it 
is possible that even they may in time be suporseded. Th^ is.an 
air of peculiar fitness and completeness about the usually received 
theory of primary roots, tho original phonetic typos of Iwguage, 
which has been deduced from the minute analysis of the Indo- 
European vocabulary; but it must be remembered thtft in science, 
philoiogieal or other, though all things advance towards com¬ 
pleteness, that completeness has never yet been attained; and that 
repeated failures have warned ua to be ttutiousin announcing eureka. 
There are already many scholars who do not accept the theory of 
the recognition of primitive roots; at all events, as forming an 
aotuolly or possibly spoken hinguage; and the progress of dis¬ 
covery tends more and moro to throw doubt on an hypothesis 
which, in spite of its apparent perfection, is not sufliclently elastic 
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to moke room for tb« multi of reoent romizchi At the pment 
moment a new force baa been brought to bear upon enatiog lin- 
guiatie theories; the young science of phonetics has already 
made several diaastioue breaches in the ramparts of comparative 
philologji and has completely disposed of a great part of the so- 
oalled moDosyllaUie roots showing them to be really of two 
ayllablea But the growth of our scientific knowledge of the 
^reme East is doing perhaps more even tiian phonetics to shatter 
the favourite hypothesis of German glossologists and their ex- 
tenrive French following. Ethnology is now pointing unmis¬ 
takably to the necessity of enlarging the Indo-European domain. 
We know now that the Aryan migrations were not confined to 
India and the westward stream, and that, heudes tribes which 
remained in the original homeland, there are others in the extreme 
East which belong to the same white race, though probably they 
parted from it at an earlier stage than the Indmn and Western 
emigrants. It is not long since M. Q. Janneau sounded the 
alarm in the scarce book wherein he claimed an Aryan origin 
' toot the Cambodjian language. Other discoveries since bis time 
have proceeded in the same direction, and the old Indo-European 
system has really become untenable in many important respects. 
Many of the so-called monosyllabic roots are found to be decayed 
forms of longer words, which may be traced outside the ordinary 
bounds of the Indo-European group. 

The uncertainty of the ground upon which liimuistic theories 
axe built renders it a matter of regret that M. de La Calle 
should have adopted so positive and assured a tone in speaking 
of the oriipn and the development of speech. The data 
upo% which such theories as he propounds must rest are 
•heyt^ our horison; and it is idle to waste time and space upon 
theq^es which postulate the possession of the famous telescope 
which looks round the comer. To gather together all possible 
facts hearing upon the origin and growth of language is a worthy 
task; bat it is unfortunate that it nas not been performed without 
the introduction of much debatable matter. Toe attitude of the 
student of language should be one of cautious reserve; he must 
wait for the information which'is wanting, not build bis card- 
house on running water. M. de La Calle belongs to a school 
which does not underatand reserve, and which has made up its 
mind u{)on everything.^ We cannot hope for any great gains to 
science from men who in spite of learning and ability are deficient 
in those prime conditions of true scientific research—diffidence and 
patience. 

The two leading points upon which M. de La Calle lavs most 
■txesB are these—first, be maintains that the difierence between 
human speech and the sounds of animala is simply one of degree, 
not of kind, language being merely an evolution from animal 
sounds; and, secondly, he derives his views on language from 
the early efT^rta of children to apeak, maintaining that *'the 
formative processes of infantile speech in its early st^e of 
intellectual development are identical, or, at least, very similar, 
to those which tne people who speak the most rudimentary 
languages employ.” From the consideration of these rudimentary 
languages in conjunction with the speech of our children, **we 
may infer the general laws of development and establish the 
chief lines of evolution.*’ Such theories require to be supported 
by very strong evidence. Bat what is the evidence on which M. 
deLa Ualle rriiesP As a matter of fact our knowledge of the 
rudimentary languages ” is very imperfect, and much of it is 
based upon the observations of missionaries who were not pro¬ 
perly qualified for the task of recording nice lii^uistic p^u- 
iiarities. Again, the observations of the sounds ox animals are 
as yet vexy incomplete, and it is hazardous to base any dogmatic 
opinion upon them. It u all very well to state that ** the speech 
of man is nothing but the improvement of special aptitudes of the 
simious species,” but how much do we know of the special apti- 
tndas of apes P M. de La Oalle ismuch too ready to jump to con- 
cluaiona on xnatters of which the wisest dares not risK an opinion, 
and not unfrequently his conclusions are opposed to the consensus 

the learned, aa» for example, when he assumes the appes^ 
anoe of man upon the earth in the tertiaiy period. Too often his 
views are founded on imperfect knowledge; whilst he refers to 
numerous obscure African and American dialects, he is stranirely 
oUiviotts of the important data to be ohtuned from the' East 
Aitiaa languages; and whUat he quotee many indifl'erent writers 
in French. £b is apparently unacquainted with the works of 
Sievers, Eliia, Sweet, and Buschmann. He states dogmatically that 
huge brahis are the necessary conditions of intelligenoe, and takes 
no notice of the contradiction afibrded by the case of the elephant. 
He discusses the digital origin of numbm, but foigets to mention 
that the features of the face have served the same purpose. The 
comparison (p. 227) of the early guttural sounds of childhood 
with the Hottentot dik (not cU^ as is erroneously stated) is 
wholly a mistake, and It is a little amusing to find M. Abel 
Hoveuicqoe quoted as an authority on this subject. The curious 
htnnder on p. 367 by which the lUiasia popolation of 200,000 is 
converted into a region ** deux cent millei ” ftom the Bay of 
Bsagil, reminds ua . of Peuthier’s confusion of hark and barque in 
translating the 107th key in Xo Ckin^ JtfimvdU, As a matter of 
fact the Kbasta popalatioip is not 200^000^ hut 92,000. Many 
mistakes of an equally serums kind serve to ahow that M. de La 
Oalle has not given sufficient study to hia aitliiSect. The most re¬ 
markable omission, however, is with raga^ to aooept* M. de La 
Oalle does not appear to have duly appreciated the importance of 
iiocont in the history of laoguags, for be acaiiasly allndaa to it. 
A little compression of the use essential poHlUM of hii work 


might wen have been made in order to find mom for no vltiM no 
element in glossology. Bat, MriuM ibe^otniaslon may he ax* 
pUuned by the fact that a eontidexatum of tne xtatiive of acoent Is 
not likely to favour M. de La Oalleb theoriaa of tangQIgei 
The value of the now work on gloasolqgy, we must repeat, Heo 
in its ouotations, not in its origioaTstatements or theories. M« de 
La Calle may be right in many of hia views, hot he has not at 
present the necessary materials upon which to base such visws-*-at 
the best they are guesses which may pxove to be coneet Keveo* 
theleis, there is much that iseuggestive, and a great deal that 
be found vety useful, in his book, and certainly there is no werit til 
French that can compare with it But it le difficult to axooee' 
the objectionable liabit of using long words where short ones would 
serve, and of coining obscure neologisms where there axe already 
suitable words in the Isnguage. M. de La Oalle loves to wrap hia 
meaning in a cloud of scientific terms till it is aesioeljr risihla/ 
and he delights in inventing such expressions as Jiwraifioation$ 
Soolutioet, ivoluJtion et phyltH/initiue, pAoftime, f’diot- 

tosmasentf AamrmiicXtoit sennenXioue, and l%e like, which, to any 
one accustomed to classical French stvle, are intolexahla; and auch 
peculiarities of orthography os hipoihStigiutf cic/>, Ac., seem to 
posijesB a Rpecial attraction for him. What is lacking in style is 
perhaps atoned for by the abundance of matter; but these Utexaxy 
faults throw some obstacles in the way of appreciating the real 
merits of the worl:. 


LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA.* 

S OMEWHAT more than four years ago (April X4th, 1877} we 
reviewed a book in which Mrs. Guthrie had describe her 
experiences of life in Belgaum, a favourite district of tiie Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, under the title of My Year in an Indian Fort, 
The success of that venture, and, we surmise, the encourage¬ 
ment of friends, have emboldened the author to give us two 
volumes about life above the Western Ghauts. Travels in 
Bengal, the Upper Provinces, and the Himalayas so far out¬ 
number works on Bombay and Madras that we ate not indisposed 
to welcome publications which transport us to scenes identified 
with the exploits of Sevaji, the founder of the Mahiatta power, 
and the splendour of Mohammedan sovereigns in the Deccan. 
Mrs. Guthrie has a pleasant way of looking at Indian exile; 
she never grumbles at the heat, the insects, or the wayward¬ 
ness of native servants; she can describe familiar and domestic 
objects with a light and graceful touch; and she managed to reach 
some places not often visited, where the air of novelty has not yet 
worn ofi‘. Few ladies acquire the power of speaking Marathi, and 
Mrs. Guthrie confesses her ignorance of that dialect, which predomi¬ 
nates in the Bombay Presidency. Nor is this want oomronsated for 
by any remarkable proficiency in Hindustani or Urdu. The Deceani 
varieties of this polished language are well known, and would 
excite scorn and ndicule at Lucknow or Delhi. But Mrs. Gntiirie 
might surely have submitted her chapters to the xavision of one 
or more of tho friends and relatives who accompanied her in her 
explorations.^ Jloafft a tiger, for bhag, Kvmet for Kurutf Judertha 
for Judkisthir, Tamatia for tamadta, Ilanmnat for Hknuman, 
Fiecm for Ficutf nimhar for mimhar the Mussalman pulpit, and 
many other slips, might easily have been avoided without waiting 
for the critic’s knife. They are not grave erron, but, like the rent 
in Mr. Pepys's camlet coat, they vex and annoy. Occasionally 
we suspect a slight misapprehension of tlie force of the term em¬ 
ployed. A Hindu Baja is said to have founded certain Btah- 
minical colleges in the town of Beejapore. His name is given at 
Bigam Bai, and the foundation as Bigam Halli. Wo suspect that 
the correct Hindu name is Dikmm, and that by KaUi is meant 
MavUif a suburb or part of a town. Dacoits, we are positive, are hi 
most parts of India, and we believe in Bombay, not ^ tribes” at all, 
but gangs of ruffians made up of various tribes and oaatos. The 
Ramosis are correctly designated as a particular caste er hiU 
tribe of thieves whom prudent Englishmen have long converted 
into night-watchmen. On one or two occasions Mie. Gutiurie 
allows her imagination a very wide range. In the Fort ol 
Pratabgurh she heard a chant proceeding from the hooM of a 
Brahman, whereupon she came to a rapid eonclnsim that tho 
singers wore giving out “ that most affecting Vedio hymn to 
Umos, the dawn.” We need hardly say that a modem BmhniBii'e 
ritual is not borrowed from the Vedas, and that it -would xequtio 
the strongest evidence to convince us that the daily nxayers of a 
Konkani priest were based on those andent documents. Mn. GutbriO 
is rather fond of taming to more emdita works on India, such ao 
those of Mrs. Manning Sir the Hindu religion, Feiguesoa fbr 
architecture, Grant-Duff for the history of the Mohrattasy and 
the Life of the late Dr. Wilson and the narrative of Farishta. A 
very little research would have enabled her to record the eoa 
of Aijuoa, one of tho five Pandus xenowned for hie axchjMy> 
OS Abhimanya, and not Albimanyvs, We charitahhr supiM 
that the name of the great Portuguese conqueror may We oeen 
running in her heed when she was writing and thinking of tho 
Mahabharat. Alblmanque is,, however, neither Sanskrit not Por- 
tuffuese. 

It is a more pleamat doty to turn to Mn. Quihiie’s deecriptiona 
of sceneiy, native eoitamei, and botanical liih. She hoe an eye 
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for all tliait la oiotana^itt andgrand or aoft and attractive in Oriental 
laadseapea. Wliether #18 a big banyan tree, a fon»t in itself cover¬ 
ing an area of more than three acres; or fernsi fuchaiasp Dhaturasp 
wad toboooop and hedgea of roaea; or a gorgeous sunset followed 
by a night so himinoua that small print could be road with the 
naked eye; or a^frowning precipice surmounted by a fort impreg^ 
nable to all but ^itish valour; or the black cotton soil and the 
treeless plains of the Deccan; or the squalor and degradation of 
Goa; or the exquisite finish of palaces and tombs raised by 
Mohammedan generals who had made themselves independent o‘f 
Delhi: her obMrvation is always intolligentp her description vivid, 
and her style elegant and clear. Driven away from Mahablcshwor 
by the tromeDdouB rainfall against which houses have actually to 
bo protected by an additional roofing of teak leaves, long grass, and 
bamboos and canoSp the author made some pleasant excursions down 
the coast and into the interiorp and occasionally her sex gave her 
admission to phases of native society barred ai^'ainst the Collector 
or Oommissioner. She could be present at the house of mouruingp 
and she attended a marriage feast in which the guests were all 
women, or, if she was not actually present on the occasion, she 
describes the sceue excellently at second-hand. She witnessed a 
native play which was taken iron) the scenes in the Mahiibbarat, 
and another of more modem cast, in which Knjput princtis and 
Mohammedan ambassadors are brought on the stage; and wo 
gather that, in Dr. Johnson's language, the Whig dogs—that is, 
the Sultan or Shah and his followers—were not allowed to have 
the best of it. Native schools whore the punishments would amaze 
a Board representative from Marylebone or Hackney; the house 
of a native Jain merchant, with its iucougriious English pictures 
and coloured glass ornaments; a wrestling match; and the 
hospital for sick animals at Bombay are all well described. But 
the moat interesting chanters in the two volumos treat of 
the famous falls of the Gairaoppa and the splendid desola¬ 
tion of Beejapore. Wo will take the former first. This 
wonderful cataract lies out of the beaten track in tho liingdom 
of M3'sor8, but at no very great distance from the station 
of Honore or ITonaliwar, in the district of Northern Caiiara. 
The party of tho author went by boat, and then by a couvoyanco 
peculiar to tho Western Presidency, called a wu/ncAcf/, which is a 
sort of substitute for a palanquin or a dhooli, with a thick roof 
and open sides. It is admitted to be uncomfortitble, for if you 
sit upright in this vehicle you throw your weight unfairly on 
tho bearers, while if you recline you are lost in bundles and pil¬ 
lows. However, the sight of the falls at the close of a night 
of discomfort was an adequate reward. In the rainy bousoii the 
volume of water comes down in one solid muss, and takes a 
leap of nearly nine hundred feet into a basin of rock. In the dry 
weather there is slill one considerable stream and three others of 
smaller dimensions, to which Enf^ishmen have nssigned the 
appellation) of tho Hajk, La Damo Blanclie, the Rocket, and tho 
Itoarer—all very cxpn?^»ivo. Seen from below, tho view almost 
rivals Niagara; whilo above, a bunguiow, of J-oiuoivhat doubtful 
loUdity, with an unpleasant overhanging gallery, oii.ibles sight¬ 
seers to look down on thu precipices furrowed by the raging 
torrents and ou tho white mist that conceals the abyss to 
which they descend. The magnificence of tho spectacle is en¬ 
hanced by the surroundings. Teak trees of hugo bulk form a 
contrast to the sago-palms, and to cotton or simiU trees, wdth 
their red (lowers that enclose a very short staple. There is 
a thick ^undergrowth of ferns and llag-leaved plants, out of 
which spring up pepper vines and arums, the wild man- 
ffoateon and an inferior kind of cinnamon. No largo native 
bazaar is at hand to suggest degrading associations, nor is 
there any English station of which the residents might ho 
tempted to get up midday picnics and moonlight excursions to 
“ view the falls.” The prints of the bison and the Dilgh.'ui were 
seen bn the path just trodden by tho visitors, and even an occasional 
wild elephant niay visit the spot. It, happily, will ho a long time 
before these (alia become tho birthright of tho ordinary traveller. | 
Time and mothodicul arrangements aro indispensable for the trip, 
and the neighbourhood at certain seasons is feverish and unhealthy. 

Boejapore is sixty miles from Sholaporo, a station, as well as that 
of Ahmedauggur,iioVV accessible by rail. The splendours of this city 
have been commemorated by the Mohammedan historian Ferishta, 
and by Mr. Eergusson, our great authority onindiaii teuiplos, palaces, 
caves. Meadows Taylor's last work, A Ntjhle Queen, transport s 
US to that part of India, and numismatologiste are often bu'^y with 
coins of the reign of Adil Shah. But it is worth the reader’s while 
to hear a lady’s account of a ruined capital, visited with the com¬ 
forts that Anglo-Indian authority and management can command. 
A wide plain, watered by flowing rivers the aflluenis of the 
KUtna, studded with crumbling fortifications, and full of cotton 
plants with iheir bursting capsules, are suggeativo of ancient pre¬ 
datory warfare as well as of modern wants. We rather share 
Mrs. Guthrie’s scruples about the propriety of convertin;^ the 
tombs anU mosques of the faithful ” into a temporary residence 
for offloials and sight-seers. Then) is no iloubt that Sboilibs and 
Moulavis view these transformations with no friendly eyes, and in 
the instance before us there seenis no reason why all tho party 
at Beejapore should not have been accommodated in the tents 
of whicn we hear something. However. Englishmen cooked, 
ate, and slept where crowds of Mohammedans had once 
worAipped} and the rays of the moraing sun flashing on I 
pillars and domes aud pointed arches, as seen from the mosque 
of AdU Shah or the tomb of Ibrahim, must be superior to any 
cue tiew obtainable at Agra and may well rival the ruins of 
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Delhi. The fortifications that surround Beejapore are said to bo 
six miles in circumference, which, if we remember right, is about 
the measure of tho outside walls of Futtehpore Sikri. How tho 
roof of one great dome is supported appears to have been amystenr 
oven to Mr. Fergusson, who explains it by the extraordinary skill 
acquintd in the use of concrete by native builders. The patterns* 
of the interior display all tho variety and brilliancy of colour 
familiar to those who have soon the best specimens of Upper 
India. The white marble, the carved woodwork, the noble wells, 
lined with stone and filled with pure water, the granite pillara 
some prostrate on the ground, the hall of justice, the towers of 
five and of seven stories, and the hugo pieces of ordnance,, 
one of them having a muzzlo nearly five feet in diameter,, 
form a striking contrast to the de.solate^ plains round the* 
city, and the poor and scanty population whicli extracts a sub¬ 
sistence from the black soil. The explanation of this startling 
contrast must bo sought for in other causes than some terribfo 
misgovemment on the part either of the East India Company or 
tho Grown. In the first place, little more than a century and a 
half sulHced to raise all these magnificent structures. In that 
space of time more of the scorpion than the whip must have beets 
applied, and a deal more must also have been laid on the popuJatioui 
than native communitios, squeezed os they usually ore, are able to> 
boar. Then, during tho Mohammedan supremacy, irrigation had 
been lately provided for by aqueducts which spoed^ went to 
ruin. That terrible scabies or disease in tho soil, the Heh at salt 
ofilorescence, has made its appearance and has cursed large tracta 
with barrenness. But the most potent cause of the decline and 
fall of the Beejapore Empire was probably tho rise of the liab- 
rattas after the death of Aurungzebe. No civilization is proof 
against these raiders. Other races and conquerors have left 
splendid or worthy memorials behind them. The Hindu Raja 
had his tanks and his temples; the Mohammedan his mosques,, 
his raauHoleum.H, and even nis canals; the Buddhist excavated 
gigantic rock caves; but tho Mahratta rose up to plunder and lay 
down to slay and eat. He was a^ excellent horseman, ha mada 
long marches, and he built a good many forts; but it would ba 
diflicult to say what other worthy legacies of his suprenuu^ 
deserve remembrance. 

Altogether, this record of homely pleasures and not very easy 
excursions to ancient and modern capitals is instructive as well 
as amusing. We n(?e(i hardly warn* Mrs. Onthrie against th» 
temptation to ** get up ” more Indian subjects simply in order to 
write about them; and wo trust that ber success may not delude 
all Anglo-Indian la<lie3 into tbe belief that it is a comparatively 
easy task to write two readable volumes because they have wit¬ 
nessed a strange sight or two on the hills and plaina or India. 


MISS BRADDON'S WAVERLET NOVELS.* 

W E have already dealt with Miss Braddon’s abridgments of 
Scott’s novels from one point of view. We shall now, in 
accordance with our undertaking, consider them from another. 
We shall examine tho way in which she has performed her task. 
Wo ahall consider what cliiim she has to that reverential regard 
to their peculiar nifrits and clmrncteristics,” to that “ ardent admira¬ 
tion for the groat master of iModern Fiction,” which, if we may trosb 
her or her publishers, so greatly distinguish her. We shall see 
how far “every one engaged in the education of youth,” how far 
“ all lovers of pure literature,” how far “ the Clerical and Scholastic 
rrofessions” generally, should respond to tho call which she or her 
ublishi^rs make upon them “ to vie with one another in making 
nown this earnest endeavour to bring these Masterpieces of Fic¬ 
tion and of llisforicul Research within the reach of the humblest 
opacity and of tbe most slender means,'’ and ^^to secure, at the 
earliest possible moment, the widest circulation of the Niew 
1*BNNY Edition” of Scott’s novels. “My father,” says Francia 
Osbaldislono, in Itah “ is a man who hates dissimulation iis 
others, never practises it himsedf, and is peculiarly alert in disco¬ 
vering motives through the colouring of language.” A Mr. 
0 )b:ildistni]u of the present day might well ask, supposing 
that all be true that is aaserted by Miss Braddon speaking 
for her publisher.), or by her publishers speaking for her, grant¬ 
ing her and thorn even such zeal for the dissemination of 
pure literature as converts alone possess, why on the out¬ 
side cover of each book dues it stand printed The WaeerUy Novelet 
Cujnjrii/ht Edition f It is true that in the next three lines is 
added, “Abridged and edited by M. E. Braddon.” But that 
CO rues too late. The trick ha.) been already played. It is not oi 
Miss Braddon's hash of 'The JVaoerley Abre/*, but of The Wavering 
Novels themselves, that tho impudent claim is anparently put 
forward that we here have the copyright edition. The authors of 
the appeal which we have just quoted, whoever they may be, may 
perhaps find that those engaged in the education of youth, the 
lovers of pure literature, and the clerical and schoJastic pro¬ 
fessions generally will here stop short, and will refuse to put any 
trust in the earnest appeal which awaits them on the other side 
of the cover. Even if they can swallow down tbe words ** copy¬ 
right edition,” yet surely they will pause when they come to such 
an announceinent as the following —Hob Ror, Pbioh One Pennv, 
OoHPLBifl. Yet, to quote old Andrew Fsirservice, “It’s hard, 

■ The Waverley Novde. Copyright Edition. Abridged and Edited by 
M, £. Braddon.— Jtoy, Trico uno Penny complete. London: J. &.£. 
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Tery hard, that a man canna be believed when he spealoi Hea^*s 
truth, just because he's whiles owercome, and tells lees a little 
when there is necessary occasion.” 

Wo have thought that wo could form a better judgment of 
Miss lirnddon's rovoroiiiial regard to the peculiar merits and 
chnracierislics of Scott’s novels ” were we to confine our attention 
to one of her hashes, or essences, or abridgments, or penny 
editions, or whatever she may cull them. We have chosen Rob Itoy, 
It took Scott the better part of one year to write this fine story. 
By Miss Braddon it has neon cut down in about a fortnight. She, 
we imagine, would have spoken to Scott about his novel in much 
the same way as Mr. Osbaldiatnne spoke to his son about the letter 
in which the young man declined to follow commerce * There 
is much more,* my father said, * to the same ellect, occupying four 
good pages of paper, whicli a little attention to perspicuity and 
distinctness of expression might have comprised within as many 
lines.’ ” Now, if the story of Hub Hoy were all that hud to bo told, 
we at once admit that in the thirty-two pages which Miss Braddon 
allows herself, it might have boon done. But she is^ not content 
with tolling the story; she alters it. 8he not only abridges Scott— 
she improves him. She recasts the plot, she suppresses whole 
characters, she corrects his Scotch, and she adds touches to his 
humour. To describe what sho docs there is need of a new word, 
and a new word must therefore bo coined. She ** Brnddonizes ” 
him. The peat writer of whom we aro all so proud, on which¬ 
ever side of the Tweed wo were horn—on whiciiever side of the 
Atlantic we ought rather to say—wlio in our youth has cheated us 
of our hours of play, and who, as life advances, has many a time 
pven us a ble&sed, if but a short, freedom from pain and trouhlos, 
has been turned into a vulgar ranter, who would deserve to bo 
biesed off the boards of a booth in a country fair. As he is 
ehown to us in this penny edition, he would disgraco oven a 
penny theatre. It is, indeed, hard to avoid the belief that Mis<4 
Braddon has ha^^hed a hash, and that sho has gone not to Rob 
Roy the novel, but to Rob Roy in its dramatized form. There 
are more jmssnges than one, os wo shall presently show, which 
seem arranged with a view to the gods of the gallery. We scarcely 
know which excito our contempt more—her suppressions or her 
additions. At times wo aro more astonished at the folly which 
leads her to give but one line to Sir Hildebrand and all his elder 
eons, to reduce Andrew Fairsurvice to utter insignilicance, to assign 
to Biana Vernon a part ^s petty as it is ridiculous, to pass over 
altogether the wretched creature Morris and his awful end in the 
waters of the lake, and to give just three lines to Bob Boy's 
escape at the ford. But before long our wonder is transforred to 
the parefaced impudence which leads a writer to try to add force 
to the groat Sir Walter’s plot and vivacity to his incidents, to 
impyovo on his humour and to correct his Scotch. That she 
makes the greabist blunders in the story is only what might lie 
c.vpect6d. Slie represents Sir Hildebrand and his eons as being 
ari’ested on suspicion of treasonable practices in the first chapter, 
before Frank lias loft Oshaldistone Hall for Glasgow. Her 
atory opens with a ridiculous scene which for its lolly would 
be a disgrace even to one of Miss Braddon's own novels. Owen, 
one of the best of the minor charnctei'S of Rah Roy^ is made to 
meet a stranger at an inn. ** * O my poor bones,’ groaned he, 
* the hrm of my constitution has been worse shaken than the great 
house of Osbaldistono & Co.’ ” He at once informs ** the un¬ 
known ” of the object of his journey to Glasgow, and gives him 
an account of his master's son and nephow. ‘ Fare ye weel, 
Hr. Owen,’ replied the ticofc, rising to depart. * 1 must go to the 
Hall,’he said to himself, as he went out; 'Sir Frederick may 
want me, Boshleigb in the North! then the heather will soon lio 
on lire.’ ” As he goes out, Frank comes in. Owen t^^la him the 
sews, and bids him "repair to Glasgow, and assist my poor 
endeavours.” Frank at once replies, "'It shalf, it must he so: 
this very hour I’ll bid adieu to the bewitching IJiana Vernon, and 
seek this destroyer, this liashleigh! Set forward, Owen, in¬ 
stantly. . . . O Biann! must wo, then, partP’ ' Diana 1 ' 
exclaimed Owen. ' Ah love, love! ’ ” 

In the second chapter Sir Frederick Vernon is introduced, with 
his daughter Diana, "a girl of powerful intellect and many 
charms, but of a dauntless and somewhat masculine character.” 
He warns her against her cousin Frank's penetration. " 'Bely on 
my discretion, sir,’ replied Diana submissively.” He next bids her 
remember that she is either devoted to a cloister or the betrothed 
bride of Bashleigh. "' The bride of Bashleigh I never, never 1 ’ 
abe exclaimed when sbo found herself alone; * any lot rather than 
that—the convent, the tail, the grave 1 I must aot as becomes 
the descendant of a noble ancestry.’ ” She thereupon sends for 
Frank and takes leave of him. Their parting is thus described by 
Scott. "' Adieu, Frank; we may never meet more—but some- 
rimes think on your friend Die Vernon.’ She extended her hand, 
but I dssped her to my bosom. She sighed as she extricated her^ 
aelf from the embrace which she permitted, escaped to the door 
which led to her own apartment, and 1 saw her no more.” The 
foUowing is Miss Braddon's abridgmentO Frank 1 we are 
now to part, perhaps never to meet more. In the world, away 
flom me, you may find a being less influenced by evil fortunes and 
evil times.’ ' Never, never,’ cried Francis, as he clasped her hand, 
end would fain have drawn her to his breast,' the world can afford 
flM nothing to repay the loss of her 1 must leave behind me.'” 
^e notaoe, by the way, in the puff of these pennyworths of minee- 
ineat that it is hoped that, " whatever objection may have been 
filt hitherto by the Olerie and thel/ayman to plaeigg fletion before 
chiklMa of tender years, the New Penny Fditlon vnll be found to 


satisfy every scruple, and to realise every requiremeat.” Can it 
be the case that maidenly modesty hasf tskeo oflenoe, or, at all 
events, thinks that the Olerie and the Layman nii^t take offence 
at " clasped her to my bosom,” and has theiemre snbstitutea 
" would fain have drawn her to his breast ” P Is SaoL Mao among 
the prophets P And yet, strange to say, we And pot Into the 
mouth of Bailie Nicol Jorvie, when he is speaking of hb kins¬ 
woman Helen Maegregor, an indelicate expression whbh wO 
certainly cannot discover in our copy of Scott. 

But to pass on with the story, Frank receives from Mbs Vernon 
the packet which he b not to open till ten days before the bills 
are due. So far Miss Braddon Wps to the originol. ^ But she 
makes Frank reach Glasgow—a good hundred miles from 
OHhaldistoue Hall—within twenty-four ho^rs after taking leave of 
Diana. Even before ho gets his supper he enters the TolbootU. 
There ho is reminded that the time nad elapsed, ond he instino- 
tivoly draws out the packet. She has read Rob Roy bo carelesriy 
that she does not notice that Frank's ride took some days, as in¬ 
dued it must have dune, considering the distance he travers^,^ the 
roughness of the ways, and “the hroken-winded and spavined 
puny ” on whioh his guide rode. Not only is the time cut down, 
but the line scone in the Glasgow church is altogether left out. 
The uu'cting with Hob Hoy on tlio bridge is tliiis managed. Frank 
Buys to Fnirsorvice, “ See the horses taken care of and order some¬ 
thing for luy supper; while it’s preparing, 1 shall walk here upon 
the bridge.'' lu the prison scene it is that we first notice the 
iinproveuieuLs in Scott’s humour and language. It is not easy to 
show tile changes that have been mado, for a scrap has boon taken 
from iioro and a scrap from there; they have been next adorned, 
and then laclted togotbor. According to Scott, Bob Boy at the 
gaol-door said, "' Dougal men t hae ye forgotten Ha nun 
Gregarach P ’ ' Beil a bit, deii a bit,' was the ready and lively re¬ 
sponse . . . . ' it's long since she’s seen ye.’ ” In the 
penny hush it thus runs:—“ ' Dougal, you have not 
lurgoiteii me P ’ said the unknown, extending his hand 
graciously to the turnkey, ' Och, te'il a pit I to'il a pit! ’ cried the 
turnkey,. . . . ' it's lung sin' she wadna saa’t ye.’ ” According to 
Scott, Dougal takes Frank up to Owen’s dungeon, and leading mm 
in says, "' She’s eleepiug,* ' She I who ? Can it bo Diana Vernon in 
this abode of misery P ’ ” In the penny hash, as soon as Dougal 
said “ It's long sin’ sbo wadna saa’t ye,” it thus follows* She 1 
8 /te seen him,’ thought Francis,. . . . ' It is, then, a female to 
whom I am conducted, or is it merely the dialect of his country in 
which that animal expresses himself P ’ ” One of the changes made 
is absurd euuugh. “ * How’s this? how's this? ’ said Nicol Jarvie 
—‘ strangers in the jail after lock-up hours.’ ” Miss Braddon thus 
improves on the pasHugo—“ Hoo’s this P Strangers in the Tolbooth 
alter lock, up boors I ” When we consider all the changes that are 
made in the Glasgow dialect, we can scarcely believe that she b 
such a mistress of it as, with all her audacity, to have ventured on 
the changes herself. Johnson, wo remember, said that Bolin^broke 
had hired a beggarly Scotchman for hulf-a-crown to publish bis 
X’hilosophy. No Scotchman, we feel sure, but a beggarly one—one, 
that is, who was reduced to the condition of a beggar—could be 
got to meddle with Sir Walter's Scotch. Such men, unhappily, 
aro to be found among the hack writers in all nations, and the 
services of such a man may have been in the present cose 
secured. 

in the third chapter we make the acquaintance of Bashleigh. 
Tom Davies—the Tom Davies who had a pretty wife— 
somewhere or other describes an author or an actor as one 
“ who lout a distinguished glara to tyrannic rage.” Such a glaie 
does Miss Braddon lend to itashleigh. He comes before the ibob- 
lights with a dependent, to whom he says that Frank “ b a 
basilisk in my sight, and has been an insurmountable harrier to my 
dearest hopes.” Then, with a warning frown, he orders tiie man 
not to breathe a syllable to any human being of the business whioh 
the Government has entrusted to his direction, and<bids him depart. 
Having the stage all to himself, he indulges in a soliloquy 
“ Cursed infatuation! Yet I repine not. Bejeoted her I 
loved, scorned by him I would have served, they shall at least find 
the false friend *and the renegade knows How to resent those 
insults.” We pass on to the scene at the Clacbon of Ab^oil. A 
certain humorous turn b given to the Englbh captam, who b 
made to say sarcastically, “Mr. DmVb Jarvie” (theitalics are part 
of the hash, and nut ours). Dignity, moreover, b added to the 
scene. The corporal who was bidden to hang Dougal receives 
from Miss Bmddon promotion to the rank of sergeant. "Nowl 
Muse, let’s sing of mice,” at first wrote the author of the Sugar 
Oane.” Mice, we are told, was afterwards altered to raU, as more 
dignified. After the captain and hb men had marched off, “ Bob 
Boy and Bashleigh emerged from their ambush at the back of the 
hut.” Surely no one but Mr. Vincent Crummies coi^ have 
imagined such a scene. This ambush and this emerg^ is no^ 
we undertake to say, of Mbs Braddon's devbing. It beam all the 
marks of a hand long practised in turning good noveb into ridi¬ 
culous dramas. 

We have neither patience nor time to follow thb abridger and 
editor through all her sUUness. We must pass to the last chapter. 
The curtain falls on the sbores of Loch Lomond, with ell the 
chief cbittacters before the footlbhts. Helen Maqnegor makes 
a speech of three lines,'and Itob Boy makes one BtiU more brief. 
Frank muses. “ What a wayward fate is mine I My fothttY 
peace of mind b happily restored, but mine, with IMa!^ b 1^ 
lor ever.” At thb moment a dark figure emmged mm m 
obscuritj for an inatant, odLy to withdraw into it agilnf tbm 
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Uqm lowar dowp two ilgiiroa appear<Ml aeoeodiug towards Frank. 
II * Amazemen V criBi} jfoucis. ^ Diaua Voruon and— ’ * Her 
father^’ interru^tod Dim. * Do not involve yourself in xnv faiOi* 
atdd Sir Frederick; ^protect sny child, but leave me to suner. I 
am familiar with danger, and prepared to meet it.’ * Moot it then 
here! ’ ezdaimed the low and resonant tones of a voice which was 
but too familiar to all three; and Bnshleigh, springing out of 
the woodland shadows, stood before them a Ogure full of menace.” 
He was followed by a band of soldiers. The cry was hoard of 
** Gregaraoh.” In another moment Kob Itoy riushed upon the 
scene, foUowod by his Highlanders.” Itushluigh is killed in five 
lines. Sir Frederick, turning to Francis, said, “ You, young man, 
have proved yourself worthy of my child, and to you i give her.” 
A dozen more lines and the curtaiu falls. 

^ Does Mias Braddon remember what was done with the mighty 
Bfiraet who was so vast that hU head waa in the clouds while his 
feet rested upon the ground, when once he had boon so much 
abridged that he was got into a vessel of brass. He was givon to 
a Jinn, and by him he was cast into the sim. The snirit at length 
escaped from its brazen prison, and be indignantly kickod it back 
into the waves where it and be had so lung lain. There it has 
laia in utter obscurity —a memorable lesson to all abridgers. 


EIOHTKEN CENTUllIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 

I T would in any case be an ambitious and somewhat perilous 
entdl^rise to compress into one volume a history of the 
Church of England from the apostolic age to our own, beginning 
with St Paul’s alleged visit to iiritain~-of which we shall have a 
word to say pi^ently—and ending with a discussion of the 
assaults of the Libomtion Society and the merits of ititualisin. 
But we have a further objection to Mr. TIore’s scheme of pre¬ 
senting English Churchmen with ’’an unbroken narrative of 
their Church from its commencement to the present day ”—moan¬ 
ing thereby from the first century—for the simple reason that no 
such unbroken continuity of ” their Church ” exists. He is 
anxious to insist that the English Church was not ” founded by 
the State at the Reformation ”; and of courtio it is true—-what¬ 
ever may he thought of the ecclesiastical changes then intro¬ 
duced, some of which be strongly condemns himself—that the 
same historical body, with its prelates, clergy, and corporations, 
which existed when Henry Vlll. came to the throne has con¬ 
tinued, with the brief episode of the Oummonwealth, down to our 
own day. It is also true that “ a Christian Church existed in 
this country of ours long before the Germans converted Britain 
into England.” But it is not true t hat the Anglo«Saxon Church 
founded by St. Augustine, from which the present F.nglish Church 
is lineally descended, is identical with the British Church which it 
supersedfed, though both may have been oqually ortliodoxand equally 
parts of the great Catholic community; that is quite another 
question. As Bishop Forbes expresses it, ” the founder of the exist¬ 
ing Church of England is Pope Gregory the Great.” If, therefore, 
Mr. Hore had proved, as he bos not, the apostolic origin of the 
British Church, he would not thereby have proved ” its antiquity, 
and the succession of its bishops, and its identity with our Church 
of the present day," which traces its descent not from the British 
but the Anglo-Saxon Church. And, indeed, ho virtually admits 
this, when in his Appendix he gives ” the succession of the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury from the Apostles," by first tracing them up 
to St. Augustine, and then giving a list of Popes from St. Peter to 
GrefforjI., though Augustine was consecrated not by Pope Gregory, 
but by VirgUius, Bishop of Arles. There is evidently some coufu- 
aion in his inind on this matter of the British Church, ns appears 
from his making it a great noint that ” a Homan Catholic writer, 
not generally very favourable to the Anglican Church, roodily 
admits " that Christianity was probably introduced into England 
during the Apostolic f^e. Charles Butler was a highly respect¬ 
able, but not very critical writer, and we suspect that on this 
point he was mistaken; but his testimoi^ is neither more nor 
IssB valuable from the fact of his being a Roman Catholic, for it 
matters nothing to the Roman controversy either way when or by 
whom the British Church was founded. Mr. liore would have 
done wisely, wo think, to omit his Port 1 . on the British Church, 
or at least to confine it to a single prefatory chapiter, and he would 
certainly have done well to be more cautious iu his statements 
about its origin. It may or may nut be true that the church of 
Glastonbury was the oldest Christian church in Britain, or even in 
the whole world, but it shows an odd idea of the value of 
evidence to cite among the ” abundant proofs ” of it the testimony 
of Fuller and Archbishop Usher, who lived sixteen centuries 
afterwards. Nor is there a shadow of early authority for the 
conjectrje that St. Paul preached either in Gaul or Britain, 
though there is some evidence of his having visited Spain. Mr. 
Hore teHa us that ” there is good authority in the Fathers for 
boUefIng that by Galatia, mentioned 2 Tim. tv. 10, Gaul is meant, 
ood that St. Paul came to Gaul,” from whence 00 would earily 
pass oiwr into Britain. The earliest ostensible authority for this 
aotioais that of Sopbronius, in the middle of the seventh century, 
oad even the statement quoted ns his is nut to be found in his 
extant writings!. Alford dismisses this interpretation of Galatia 
oe pvtely electoral. As for the hopelessly corrupt condition of 
the ^idsh Onuroh, and its refusal to take any steps for converting 
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” the hated Saxons,” Mr. Hore cites the testimony not only of Bede 
but of GUdas, one of those British Christians, and he might therefore 
have been somewhat less severe on Augustine for the very moderate 
demands he made upon them to join him in converting the 
heathen, and to adopt, not the ” Roman ” custom, as be woroa it, 
but the Catholic, in the observance of Easter and the odministra* 
tion of baptism. There wore several Roman usages from which 
the British dillerod, about which Augustine said nothing, but their 
difierenco^ about the time of Easter did not arise, as our author 
seems to imagine, from a preforonce for the Oriental method, but 
simply from their having, through long isolation from the rest of 
Europe, lost the right computation which had been fixed three 
centuries before at the Oomieil of Arles, where British bishops were 
present, and at the (Ecumenical Council of Nice, whoso authority 
they fully Acknowlodf^ed. 

Mr. Hore divides his narrative into seven parts, the first com¬ 
prising the British, the second the Anglo-Saxon, the third the 
Anglo-Norman Church, between which and the Reformation Era 
he rather oddly inserts ” Part IV., tho Anglo-Roman Church,” 
which is explained by tho equally odd statement in the prefiice 
that ” the cuurso of tho Church of Romo for more than three 
hundred years ilqwed in much the same channel os that of our 
own Church.” If by the Church of Rome ho means tho local 
Roman Church, the statement is unintelligible; if ho moans, as of 
course he does, tho Western Church in connexion with Rome, thd 
English, like evory other national Church in Europe, did not 
” flow in the same channel with it," but formed a part of it down 
to the sixteenth century. And, os though ho hud not already 
more than enough matter for his very limited space, Mr. Hore 
has introduced into this ’’Anglo-Roman ” Port a bird’s- 
eye view of the growth of tho Papacy for the first fifteen 
centuries. ^ It is drawn fairly enough from the ordinary anti-papal 
point of view, but it was obviously impossible to deal to any 
purixiso with so vast a theme in a coapter of thirty pages, 
undi the author had much better have let it alone, as it forms 
no part of the proper subject of his volume, and there are 
plenty of excellent works about it easily accessible to his readers. 
His narrative improves both in accuracy and soundness of 
iudgmout oq it comes further down, though the inevitaUa 
brevity, not to say curtness of treatment, involved in the plan 


Doan Iluok, of classing the Ultramontane and persecuted IBishop 
Peacock among ” Reformers before the Reformation.” His 
estimate of the nharactor of the leading persons concerned in the 
events of the Koformation is just, though ho has not sulficient 
room to justify it. We give as n fair speciroon of this, and4^ the 
goneral stylo—which U apt at times to be faulty—the oharlStera 
of Gardiner and Cranmer: 

Tho character of (iardinor is much misumicrjitood, and in the minds of 
mnny piiople is associated with that of Bonner in the cruelties of this 
roigii. No mistake could be greater. Gardiner probably wan not averse to 
the burning of a heretic (few people iu those days were), least of all 
Cranmer. Gardiner had manfully withstood the ultra-reforming spirit of 
tiio late reign, which Cranmer had so greatly encouraged. He had himself 
boon persecuted; but how did he behave when he was restored to power? 
liis bitteront enemy had been the Duke of Northumberland; yet when thii 
duke was a prisoner in the Tower, ho visited him, and pleaded for his lifo. 
No one could have opposed him more than did Peter Martyr; yet, when it 
was proposed that the Refuriner should bo called upon to answer for his 
conduct, Gardiner, at that time Lord Chancellor, not only exerted his influ- 
onca 111 ills favour, but supplied him with the means of departing from tho 
country. Cranmer, a comparatively unkiiowii man, had been appointed 
over his head to the primacy; through Cranmer tie had boon cominilUMl to 
prison under Edward VI.; yet to him im one occosiou Cranmer owed his 
liberty, and to the last Gardner did all in his power to save him. 


No one will reproach Cranmer that he had not tho gift of fortitude ; but 
not having that gift himself, ho will always bo b’a<ncd for want of fa^ng, 
and committing others to u cruel and untimely death. But truth compda 
one to ootifesa that in no sense i.s tie entitled to the appellation of martyr. 
A martyr is one that dies wUHngly, rather than renounce his opinions. 
Cranmer both renounced his opiiiioiiH, and died on willingly: ho renounced 
his opiuions more than once, and although it is uqjust to reflect upon him 
that he might have done the same again to save his life, it is nothing to say 
ho recanted his recantation when his life was forfeited, lie only did what 
others <lu when they are at the point of death, and all hope of pardon in this 
life is excluded. 

There fleoms to be no proof that the Second Frayer-book of 
Edward VI. either received the sanction of Oonvocation or ever 
came into general use; only three editions were printed, and these 
so badly that farther publication was stopped by an order of 
Oouncil September 27,1552. Neither is it clear that the forty- 
two Articles received any sanction of Convocation; they were 
only circulated bv Order of Oouncil two months before the Kinf^e 
death. If tho following account of the state of things in the emy 
part of Elizabeth's reign is substantially correct, as we believe it 
», it seems only natom to suppose that the famooii ” Advertise¬ 
ments,” of which we have heard so much of late, were intended, 
as the author says, rather to prescribe the mimmum than the 
maximum of allowable ritual j he adds that they bad 01^ episcopal 
authority, and there is no evidence to show that the Queen even 
saw them:— 

In Z564 Cecil complained to the queen of the incongruous manner in 
which the servioes of the Church were celebrated. Some said the service 
in thethanoel, some in the body of the church, tome In a seat made In the 
ohuidi, some In the pulpit fadog the people, some in aurpliees, some with¬ 
out; la some churches the holy table was in the body of the ehanosl, la 
some in the middle of the oborch, in sene aUap-wiw near th« wall 1 some- 
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timee with a carpet on it, and anmetimee without any covering. Borne 
celebrated the Holy Communion in surplice and cope, some with only ear- 
)ilico, some with neither; some with a chalice, others with a common enp ; 
some with leavened, others with common bread; some received kneeling, 
others standing or sitting ; some baptised in a font, making the sign of the 
cross; some in a basin without the sign; some celebrated baptism In a 
surplice, others witlmiit; some wont about in a square cap, others a round; 
some in scholar's clothes, and some without. 

It ii a far cry ” from Queen Elizabethls reign to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but external religion, in spite of the Laudian 
revival, had then sunk to so low an ebb that Hishop Butler was 
actually charged with Popery, and even reported to have joined 
the Church of ]^me, becauso he put up a cross in his private 
chapel, while in 1777 Archbishop Cornwallis, of Canterbury, was 
met with * No Popery * cries, because, aided by Bishop Porteus— 
then of Chester, and afterwards of London—he had advocated an 
observance of Good Pridav, which at that time had become obso¬ 
lete.” It was openly said that his " arrogance ” in causing the 
shops to be shut on that day would soon be followed by “ the 
elevation of tlie Host and Crucilix to prostrate crowds in dirty 
streets.” And unfortunately this laxity in outward observance 
had not been compenaited by any increased eneray in the spiritual 
action of the Church, but the reverse. Ae&rdingly, oy the 
end of the eighteenth century what religious life survived in the 
BatioD was rapidly drifting in the direction of Dissent:— 

At the beginning of the present century, dissent had been increasing with 
rapid strides. Bherluck states that at the end of the seventeenth century 
dissenters were only in proportiun of one to twenty, at the death uf 
George I. they were one to twenty-five, Cliurchmen. In 1736 there were 
only six aeeting-houMes in North VVnIcs, and tbirty-five in the whole prin¬ 
cipality, whUst there were 850 churches. Then came the movements under 
Wesley and Whitfield, wliicti, drifting away gradually from the Church, 
itaninMted the languislung Nonconformity of the country, in which they 
were powerfully aided by the induence of Lady Huntingdon, whoso nume- 
roue chaplains seceded and formed indciiendent and Jlaptist congregations. 
Qeaver, Bishop of Cliester, in bis charge uf {790, complains of those “ who 
sought the Orders of our (Church with a view to act at deflanne her ordi- 
luuioes, to depreciate her Ministry, and to seduce her members into their 
unhallowed conventicles, under the arrogant and false pretensions of being 
tbemselvee exclusively Gospel preachera” 

The Evangelical movement greatly increased the number of dissenters: 
Evangelioal clergy IVequently either became diaaonters themselves, or more 
frequently led thdr hearers to become so: no fewer than thirteen young 
men, converted by Venn, entered the ministry, chiefly os Independents ; 
Kowland Hill had bis meeting-house in London, and only after great difii- 
Cttlty, and being refused by six bishops, obtain^ dcaoou’s orders; whilst 
John Newton, at Olney, with a |)opulution of 2,500, succeeded in emptying 
Ills ohnroh, and filling the parish with dissenters and Antinoinians. 
Through such means, when, by reason of the rapid growth of our mann- 
iiictoriea. dense populations were swarming from villages into towns, and 
had neither chnrebes to attend, nor clergv to look after them ; when the 
Cht^lb had fallen asleep, dissent assumra vitality; the meeting-houses in 
Wira|||kicreased from thirty-five to one thousand; so that at the beginning 
of tll^resent cenii .^,Noncimforniity had grown from one twenty-fifth to 
at least one-fourth of the population ; when George IV. became hing, dis¬ 
sent, and not the Church, was in possessirm of the large towns; by the timo 
that William IV. succeeded him, dissent had become a power in the State. 

In the preaont day Mr. Hore computes that either Nonconformists 
of all kiuds are in a minority varying from 22 to 28 per cent, or 
that a large proportion of Protestant Dissenters prefer to be married 
and buried with the rites of the liletablished Church, He holds, 
however, ** that there is a mvitation of DisHenters towards the 
Church," an^roceeds to dilate on ** the peculiar advantages ’’ of 
the English Ohurch, not onk for conciliating Nonconformists, but 
promoting the reunion of Christendom generally. Many of our 
seadera probably are familiar with the well-known passage of 
De Maistre—not Ze Mnistre, as our author calls him—on this 
Bubject. But as De Maiatre was not only ** one of the atraitest 
oect of Ultramontane opinions,” but was the recognized Reader of 
the great Ultramontane reaction of the earlier pan of this 
century, which gives additional force to his certainlv remarkable 
testimony, it may bo worth wliile to put his words on record 
hero (we have taken the liberty of coiTccting the numeious mis¬ 
prints) :— 

Si jamais les Chrdtiens oe rapprochent, comme tout lea y invite, il semble 
qne la motion doit partir do rEgliae d'Angletcrre. Lo J'resbytdrioniame 
fat une oeuvre FraD9aise, et par coniw^uent une ccuvrc exager^. Nous 
aommo trop dloign^B des aectatfiini il’iin culte trop peu substantiel; il n'y a 
pas moyen de nous entendre, maiii TEglise Anglicaine, qui nous touche tVune , 
main, touche de Tantre ceux que uoua ne ponvons toucher t et quoique I 
eoua un certain point de vue, ello soil cn butte aux coups des deux partiee, 
at qu'olle pfdseute le spectacle un peu ridicule d’un rdvoltd qui pr6che 
robCisiance, copendaut die est Irhs-pre'cieuse sous d'autres aspects, et nput 
Atre considdi^ comme uii de ces intermhdes chimiquos, oapables do Tap- 
psocher des dldments Inassociables de leur nature. 

It may be well in conclusion to point out a few specimens of 
Abe many blunders scattered over the volume, which are not 
perhans to be wondered at in a work embracing so wide a period, 
hut which the author would do well to correct if it should reach 
A second edition. We are told in one place that ** King Alfred 
{Atrouised John Scolus Erigena, the opponent of Transubston- 
tiation,” and the following footnote is appended:— 

In the time of Erimna, a French monk named Paschaee Badbert first 
taimht the doctriuo of rranaubstaoUatlon oe it is now taught by the Church 
toi fiome. Erigena strongly opposed ibis novel doctrine; and in conse- 
<qoenoe Nicholas I. wrote to Charles the Bald, at whose court he resided, to 
iMUiish him from France; this induced him to come to England. 

The statement that Paaebasius Badbert—who, as Neander says, 
merely advocated ''that view wbioh had oommonlj mvailed 
from the time of Gregory the Great”—Amt taught xransub- 
etaatiailoii is sufficiently inacourate, but the aasertioas about | 
Erigena ue worse than inaccurate. That a writer who, aoeoidtng to ' 


Milman, became a pantheist, while others excuse him ae hairing on 
the verge of pantheism, was opposed to the ordineiy teaching of 
the Ohurch on the Eucharist, as on many o^er subjects, is more 
than probable: but that he wrote a tract in reply to Pasebasiue 
Kadbert is a later conjecture based, ee Lauf has ebown in hie 
Studitin und Kritikmt ^ confusion between hie works end those 
of Katramnus, the leadina opponent of Paechasiue. It follows of 
course that the notion of bis being banished from Fninoe on this 
ground is a conjecture based on a conjecture, and a perfectly worth¬ 
less one, while the story of his taking refuge at Alfred’h " newly 
founded University of Oxford ” rests on a mere vi^e rumour, pro^ 
bably baaed on a confusion of his name with that of John the Saxon. 
The next mistake wo shall notice is less important, but more in¬ 
excusably careless. We are told in one page that Arohlnahop 
Tbuobuld admitted Bucket to deacon’s orders,” and that’" asji 
deacon ” ho had various pieces of preferment given him, ending 
with the archdeaconry of Oanterbury; in the next page we are 
told that lie was *' only in minor orders ” when appointed to the 
primacy. Tlie two statements are incompatible, and both are 
incorrect. Becket was ordained deacon on bis appointment to 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury—therefore of course before he was 
elected Archbishop—hut he had held his various other preferments 
when only in minor orders. When Mr. Hore tells us that " the 
cost of Wyclifie’s Bible in 1429 was 2/. 16s. Sd., when money was 
about tfte tenth of its preseivt value,^ we presume he means 
about ten times its present value. To say that the persecutions 
and punishments of Roman Catholics under Elizabeth were not 
political but religious because the victims were *' traitors,^ is only 
tone in the same sense, and hardly to the same extent, as may be 
said of the punishment of heretics under Mary, for which the 
author oilers no such excuse. The practice of the Roman Catholic 
religion was made a capital oilence under Elizabeth, and many 
were put to death for this alone who were not disafieoted to the 
Government; on the other band, many of those executed under 
Mary were notoriously traitors.” It is equally incorrect to say 
that Campion the Jesuit openly advocated the cause of Philip, 
King of Spain, and was executed for this. The precise point 
which led to Campion’s condemnation, as we showed some years 
ago in reviewing Mr. Simpson’s Life of him, was his refusal 
formally to abjure the deposing power, though there is reason to 
believe he did not himself hold it, and he always professed 
himself a loyal subject of the Queen, and certainly did not " advo¬ 
cate the cause of Philip ” openly or otherwise. Mr. Hore does 
not steer clear of mistakes—the stranger because they are so ob¬ 
vious—when he comes down to our own day. Thus he tells us, in 
connexion with the conversions of 1845, that" on November 1. Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Oakley were received into the Roman Oatrolio 
Ohurch in the chapel of Oscott, by Dr. Wiseman.”^ He might 
have learnt from the Aptdotjia, which is quoted in tho very 
same page, that Mr. Newman was received, not at Oscott but 
at Littiemore, not on November i, but October 8, and not by 
Dr. Wiseman but by Father Dominic. Mr. Oakley’s rec^tion 
closely followed, and that did take place at Oscott. There 
is an unpleasant pertness about a sentence in the following 
page as applied to men twice his own age, and of more than 
twice his own ability:—“Newman set up his own ideal of a 
Church; so ho wandered about from faith to faith [which, 
moreover, is not true] till he found a home, and let us hope rest, 
io Rome, as his younger brother did in Rationalism.” In infer¬ 
ence to the Bonn Oonforonce of 1875 it is rather amusing to 
learn that the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos "is geoerallj 
believed to have been chiefly instrumental in tho agreement 
arrived at heiwem the JRastems and Westerns,'* not moaning— 
what would have boeu true enough—those present at the 
Conference, but the Eastern-and Western Ohurebee. For 
the next sentence begins:—“On August 14., these two bnmeftes 
of the Church arrived at an a^eement to the following 
eflect.” Considering that Dr. Dollinger, who presided, was 
careful to explain that those who attended the Conference came 
in their individual capacity, and not as in any way delegates 
of their respective Churches—as Dr. Liddon says m his preface to 
the lieport, “ hod no idea of representing any one but themselvea ” 
—and that the “ agreement ” between tne Churches is still unfor¬ 
tunately a matter of hope rather than of history, this statement is 
at least premature. In spite of defects, partly remediable, partly 
incidents to its method, the volume may prove serviceaUe as a 
handbook for reference, though it can never be a substitute for the 
study of more complete works, such as the excellent JEKstar 
ths Church of £iiyiand by Canon Dixon now in coume of pub 
tion. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE HORSFu* 


Tj^NGLISHMEN are proverbially opinionative on the subjeet ol 
-Ali horses, and they are much riven to putring tbeir o^iooe 
into print. FortunateW| books on honoe are generally shoiti but 
enough of them have dmQ published to fill a laige lifanoy, A 
celelmted author ones said that no peopla read so few bo&.ae 

* TheHerut tuhe Was,tts hsXs,o^ashe Ouahtio Se. By Jamss Irvine 
.Upton, F.R.aViL Author of “ The Extomal Anetony of the Horsih” fro, 
London: Allen fr^. f8Bi. * 

The Bene, end Sou to Manege Sim t an imdtuoaeaUe OaUs to 
Breeding, Bearhvk SYMog, Oroomiog, Sdnuee, andoagther 'boih 
neetedmtk the wmpoadeefw Siehia Loodott} riTarfr Iau, fr G& 
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thoie wb^Twiite hooln.. Be thia. as it may, it is probable that 
among the rarest readers ot|book8 on horses are those who know 
or eare much |bout horses. ^Handbooks on horses are objects at 
which a reviewer—to use a horsey expression—is apt‘to shy. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and even a nervous 
critic may he induce to approach a neat little book on horses con- 
tf^iug good paper, excellent print, very fair illustrations, and the 
widest of margins. It would almost seem as if the ample margin 
of Tht iTerss, by Mr. Lupton, were intended to tempt the reader 
to put down his own opinions beside those of the auwor, and it is 
probable that a lar^ number of amateur critics will give way to this 
temptation. This little work does not profess to be a compcmdium of 
equine knowledge. It is written with one simple object, which 
is to prove that of late years the English nation has failed to 
suppW thcMdoBiftiid for good horses, and to express the opinion of 
the irathor that the cause of the insuiliciency of the supply is the 
deterioration of the breed of horses in this country. Homo uf the 
premisses laid down in the book ore undoubtedly true, but tho 
authors manner of reasoning from them appears to us rather 
illogical. He tells us that ** we can produce the best horses in 
the world,” that ** our home-bred utility horses are superior to 
those of the Contineut,” and that at the present moment we 
possess the best breed of horses in the world, whether they be 
thoroughbreds, nogs, or cart-horses”; and yet he complains of 
the degeneracy of our horses in the following curious sentence:— 

Is it not a nationnl diMgrace that England of the past, which supplied 
Europe with her best horses, siiould now be depi'iident upon Continental 
countries for her useful supplies ? 

He finds fault again with English breeders for in-breeding, and 
tells us that we have now arrived at a period similar to that of 
1870,” when in and in breeding was impressing its degeneracy 
upon oor equine stock,” but that fortunately a remedy exists, by 
resorting to a fresh cross of good blood.” Yet he grumbles 
becauseBnglisbmen have to purchase horses from abroad, which 
is the only possible remedy for the evil. The kind of horso which 
is most wanting in England is, according to the author, ** tho 
general utility horse.” Wo have already quoted a passage in 
which it is admitted that ** our home-bred utility horses are 
superior to those of tho Continent.” What, therefore, can it be 
that the writer desires ? Moreover, let us ineuire what descrip¬ 
tion of beast the general utility horse may be. Is he a horse 
that will win a steeplechase when required, hunt when called 
upon BO to do, draw a tradesman’s van about on week-days, and take 
bia owner's wife down to liichmond on a Sunday? Wo have 
certainly not yet succeeded in breeding a horse that will do nil 
these things, and some time is likely to elapse before we can do so; 
but it seems to us that horses are bred in England suitable to 
evoi^ description of work. Most hurse-owiiers know what sort of 
an animal is the horse that is advertised as ** good in single and 
double harness, a clover hunter, an excellent brougham horse, a 
first rate lady’s horse, docile with children, accustomed to be 
driven as leader in a team, &c. &c.” It me.w8 a brute that is bad 
or indifferent in every one of these capacities, and we must con- 
fesfi that we should look with grave suspicion upon auy animal 
that was oflered to us os a general utility horse, if, by general 
utility bones, the author means active half-bred horses, we 
cannot agree with him in thinking that there are fewer 
of them to be had in this country now than formerly. In 
support of our opinion we may observe that a few years ago 
the Government determined to send a number of half-bred sires to 
India every year in order to improve the native breeds, and that 
excellent horses of the kind were (and still are) readily found. 
Tbero was considerable variety of form among them, but the 
greater bulk might be divided into two classes—one much re¬ 
sembling carriage horses, probably bred by thoroughbred horses 
from Wvy mares, the other consisting of strung, shoit-loggod, 
high crested cobs, about tilteen hands high, with plenty of tone 
and fine knee action. Many of these half-bred sires were mar¬ 
vellous trotters; and yet from this book about the horse one 
would Imagine that there are few good trotting sires to be found 
in England. It is true that in many parts of England there are 
no good trotting stud horses; but iu Norfolk, whore this kind of 
horse is specially cultivated, there are at least enough to keep 
up the breed, besides supplying a considerable number for 
exportation. 

Mr. Lupton regards the racecourse as the great cause of tho 
supposed deterioration of our horses. To the objections which 
may be urged against racing we are fully alive: but, although it 
is likely that certain moditications and alterations in the present 
system of racing might tend to the improvement of our breed 
of boiaes, we are by no means dispused to admit hastily that 
racing baa injuriously afiected English horses. Kacehorses are 
bred for a special purpose, and no breedora of other horses are 
obliged to make use of thoroughbreds unless they please. The 
fact is that general breeders put their half-bred mores to 
thoroughbred sires simply because they find that it answers 
their purpose to do so. It is possible that what Mr. Lupton terms 
** theexesBsive creation of thoroughbreds,” engendered by the race- 
oourae, may cause a number of bad racehorees to be thrown on 
the market; but horses which are too slow for racing often make 
good hacks or hunters, while even the dregs of the rtoing stable 
Enve their uses in hansum-cabs, light errand caru, or riding schools. 
We bfdieva that there axe at least os mauv gtod horses of all 
kinds in JBngland now as there ever were; but it is certain that 
the nombur of people wanting good horses in this country has 


been more than quadrupled during the last hundred years, and we 
freely admit that the supply has not increased proportionately 
with the demand. Nevertheless, there is no great difiloul^ in 
nrocoring a good horse of any stamp or description in (ireat 
Britain if a man is prepared to pay fur it; but this is an all-im¬ 
portant condition of the transaction. 

As regards the complaint ** that England of the past should 
now be dependent on Continental countries for her useful sup- 

J ilies ” of horses; without pausing to quibble about^ such trifles as 
iterary inaccuracies, wo will suppose a case which would bo 
exactly parallel to our country’s national disgrace ” in tho matter 
of horses. Tho Hospice on the Great St. Bernard has been famous, 
for about a thousand years, for its breed of dogs, but if all the 
farmers in Switzerland were to take it into their heads to buy St. 
Bernard dogs, the Hospice could not possibly supply thorn. In 
order to procure them, tho Swiss farmers would have to apply to 

} )ooplo who have dogs of the breed in f'rance, Germany, and Eng- 
and ; but this would not imply that tbero had been any decline m 
the kennel at the Hospice. An hour’s walk through the West End 
of London during tho season ought to convince any one of the 
immense number of people who keep at least a pair of carriage 
horses in these days. .Great quantities of these horses are bred in 
England, but when a jobmaster or dealer wants a good many 
horses of this kind suddenly, ho may not bo able to find enough 
at once in the Britisli market. He has to go to Germany or 
Canada, and purchase horses from farmers who have our breed iu 
those countries. We have picked out many useful and good-looking 
carriage horses from lots imported from Canada, and we have 
found nice hacks and carriage horses in Austria; but if we wanted 
to purchase a pair of tho very best and smartest of carriage boraes, 
or tho finest weight-carrying hunters, wo should certainly look 
fur them in Great Britain, rather than in any other country. If. 
oil tho other hand, we wanted to buy a large number of one special 
stamp of horse, we should probably got them most quickly by pur¬ 
chasing as many as we could find at hand in this country, and 
sending agents to mako up the number from Canada or Germany. 
Not only is it sometirans necessary to buy boraes abroad, but an 
idea has been started that it might oven pay Englishmen to breed 
their horses abroad. A large breeding stud of tnorouj^hbreds has 
very lately been shipped off for New Mexico, where it is believed 
that the climate, the herbage, and tho general conditione of the 
country are exceptionally favourable for the breeding of horses. 

The chief value, in our opinion, of Mr. Lupton’s book consuts in 
its historical description of the English horse. The history of our 
horses had certainly been told too often already, but it had gene¬ 
rally been told badly, and here it is told well. The following 
paragraph may be worth quoting os a specimen of the hiatorid^ 
portion of this book 

Cliargcra of great sizu vrore imported by the Ang1o<Normans. Plants^ 
genelH, and Tudors, from Flanders uud Lombardy, and Chaucer thus flings 
tliu praises of tills eipiiiio t3'pp : 

Fur it HO high was and ho broad and long, 
well pmpurtioned for to be no Htrong, 

Eight UH it were u steed of Lombard^'. 


Before tho great iionte the race of ponies gradually receded; the small 
animals wore mated with imported weight-enrrierH. and thus tbo standard 
of height was roi-^ed from idevcn to fourteen if not litlteen hand.s, for we find 
that during the rrigii of Tlurirv VIJI. a Jaw was passed which enacted (hat 
no stallion less than liftcuri finnds and no marc less than thirteen hands 
should run wild in the country. A colt two vearH old and under cloven 
hands and n half high was not pcimitii'd to run im any moor, forest, or 
common where mares wore pastured, and nt MiehapImasLide the neigh- 
hiMiiing mugistrules were 01 derod to drive nil forests nnd commons and not 
only to destroy hiicIi stullioiis hut also ** nil imiikcly tits, whether marcs or 
foals.’' 11 was further ordered that all prelates and nobles, and all those 
whoso wives wore velvet bonnets, .should leap and ride upon atallions not 
less than fitlecu hands high, uud in Edward VI.'s reign a law was passed 
prohibiting the im))ortHtiou of stallions below fourlueu hands and mares 
below thirteen hands high. 


The 7 /orse, and How to Manage Him is one of the shilling hand¬ 
books with which railway boolistalls are now flooded. It is 
described on the title-page us an indispensable guide to breed¬ 
ing, rearing, training, grooming, liuruess, and ail other topics 
connected with tho occupants of the stable.” It is full of pic¬ 
tures; it has an index; it contains prescriptions for all kinds 
of equine diseases, and it tells how to build a stable. It not 
only professes to give information about English, European, 
American, and Indian horses, but also about Ohino.se, Iceland, 
Circassian, nnd Boiigola horses. There is a great deal in tho 
book that is very true, but it treats of too many subjects to 
give sufficient inlormation on any of them. Some of the illustra¬ 
tions are very bad. The picture of the “ English hunter ” repre¬ 
sents a camel-like brute that would not be worth twenty pounds. 
There is a diagram which professes to show the ** right and wrong 
positions of a horse’s fore-legs,” but the position is wrong in 
both of tbo examples given. In a shilling manual, treating of 
many subjects, it is of the highest importance to be concise; but 
in the little work under notice the author constantly goes out of 
his way to be diffuse, and the book contains many pasaa^ of the 
following type;— 

Tho wild horflOH of the Ukraine ore known to be descendants of animals 
that were originally sabjci't to the dominion of man, the same as thoM 
found in various parts of the South American continent, which are supposed 
to have sproug from tho stock lirst imported by the Spanish invaders; and 
the origin of the wild horse in Tortary has been assigned to tho period of 
the siege of Azoph in 1657, when a number of horses were turned loose from 
want of forage. Of this fact Byron has mado use in bb story of iiaxeppa, 
a stirring narration, ossumably told by tha flickering flame of the bivouiuK 
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iRie, and one that will always hold a foremost {dace amongst thoso incl- 
dents of fictitioas story wiiich enchain the Imagination, and arrest the 
attention, by their vivid piciitreKqucuess and ttuthful setublance. 

Whntover the merits of this book may be, we cannot endone its 
prettinsions to be indispoDBable. 


BliOOK’S FRENCH BISTORT FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN.* 


T his is a pleasantly written book, which children are likely to 
read. Thu author knows how to teach; it is therefore the 
more pity that she does not always know what to teach. We open 
htr book, and find it beginning in the old unscientidc way:—‘'The 
country^ which we now call France was not always called so.” 

When it is first mentioned, . . it is called Gallia, or Gaul." ** If 
you look At the map ^u will see that France is a country about 
three times as hig us England,” and then follows an account of its 
boundAiies—that is to say, its present boundaries—us if Franco 
bad existed in its present extent from all eternity. No doubt 
those statements are geographically true—that portion of the earth’s 
surface which is now called France was once comprised in a 
h^er territory which was called Gaul; but politically and 
historically they are utterly misleading. No one who has been 
taught to begin French history in this way will ever grasp 
the fact that France, politically speaking, is a State which has 
gradually grown up round the city of Paris, until at last 
ft has aosorbed the greater part of the ancient Gaul. Later on, 
and as it were incidentally, the author does explain these things; 
but'Qp after explanation is likely to do away with the erroneous 
impression given at the outset. Miss Yongo's little school History 
of Franco would have shown Mrs. or Miss Brook, had she consulted 
it, a more scientific way of approaching the subject. Or, indeed, 
the map which faces her own lirst page—a map of German execu¬ 
tion, and therefore, we need hard^ ^yt beautifully done—might 
have suggested some ideas to her. If you look at the map,” she 
Bays, “you will see,” amongst other things, “ some way to the 
east of the eastern boundary ... a river called the Hhine.” 
Naturally the reader’s eye turns to the map at hand, and there he 
will see the “ Uhenus,” not soine way to tne east of the boundary, 
bat forming the boundary itself. Also on the east, she says, you 
will find “ the Alps, Germany, and Belgium.” One looks at the 
map, and finds no separate Jielgium, only “Bolgica ” as a district 
within Gallia. All this will probably puzzle the reader, if he 
happen to be an intelligent child. The fact is, that when the 
author talks of “ the map,” she means, not her own map of Gallia, 
but the modern map of France, which for historical purposes is 
•useless. Exception on the score of accuracy may also be taken to 
ateteuent that “ many of the rulers of France have wished 
and done their best to conquer the countries between France and 
the Khine, bat in this they have never succeeded.” What she 
means is thtii the conquest has not been permanent; for at p. 428 
she herself mentions the cession of the Rhine provinces at the 
Peace of Luneville. 

The maps are a strong point in the book. There are nine of 
them, ranging from b.v. 51 to a.d. 1811, the last being the least 
Batisfactory, as Great Britain and the French Empire have been 
tinted with shades of pink which, if they are not absolutely iden¬ 
tical, require the eye of a milliner to distinguish each from the 
other. At the first glance, the impression conveyed is that Great 
Britain forms an outlying portion of the Napoleonic Empire—an 
idea which certainly should not be suggested to English children. 
It would also have been well to give one more map to show the 
limits within which Franco was reduced after the fml of Napoleon. 
But maps, however good, are of little use to learners unless the 
text is adapted to them, or they to the text. Oun tiuthor duly 
mentiona the acquisition of the “ Three Bishoprics ”—Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun—by Henry H. (1553); so far so good. But pre¬ 
sently we come upon a map dated “i589"i6io,” ih which Toul 
does not oppear at all, and Verdun and Metz are distinctly outside 
the Frencn frontier. The explanation is simply this, that Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun were not formally ceded by the Empire till 
2648—a fact which we do not find mentioned in the text—and 
that the German feelings of the mapmaker have not permitted him 
to recognize their practical annexation by France nearly a century 
earlier; but how is the pupil to guess this P Two linos in the text 
would have made the matter clear. Then there is an elaborate 
map showing, amongst other things, the “ Dominions of the King 
of England after the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360”; yet neither 
the name nor the date of the treaty appears in the text. Whether 
Uttle ofaildron can really bo made to understand maps may be 
doubted; but, if they are to have any chance of doing so, the maps 
and the reading should be illustrative of each other. 

. Want of precision, and deficient comprehension of historical 
Mography, are in short the great faults of the book. l)isci]^es of 
Mr. Freeman will shudder at finding Aquitaine, in the time of 
Louis the Fious, described as “ a province in the south of France.” 
Qiniilariy. the fact that in the division of 8iy one of the sons of 
Louis had Aquitaine assigned as his portion b expressed by saying 
that he “ was to have a small part of France.” If the writer had 
consult^ her own maps she would have seen that the ancient 
Aquitaine, even in its more restricted sense of the land between 
the Loire and the Garonne, and not in the wide sense in whbh it 
includes the Spanish March, was not a very “ small part.” From 
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’ time to time, however, she strives after mote accurate nomsoobture, 
as when, at p. 47, after spesMng of the period of the Treaty of 
Verdun in 843, she says, “ BVom tlus'tima we may begin to use 
the worfi France, which hss been the name of riie ootmtiy since 
the time of King Charles"; jostasif the herself had not been 
perpetually talking of France ” before. At p. 49 we are tpld 
that “France was divided into many pravinoea”: at p. 
that “ among the other provinces or divisions of toe eeuntzy 
was one named France, which was giadnaUy giving Its name to 
the whole.” Here again the statements are au true wUs a flmhion; 
but the way in which the writer uses the word Franoe, first in 
one sense, then in another, is hopoleMly confusi^. Clearneis and 
precision in the use of the terms Gaul, Franda, and Franoe are 
the first requisites in explaining the history of the growth of the 
modern State of France. From Hugh Capet’s tune oi|waHd the 
book becomes much better, though no mention b made dt the 
annexation of Lyons by Philip the Fair. 

On the subject of the Roman Empire the author is not strong. 
She starts with what seems to be a confusion between Constantine 
and Theodosius, saying that “the first Ohrbtbn emperor” “left 
two sons, one of whom ruled in Rome, and the other in Constanti¬ 
nople.” In truth, Constantine left three sons, among whom his 
dominions wore for a short time divided. The writer is probably 
thinking of the more lasting dual division of the Empire between 
the two sons of Theodosius in 395. Moreover she seems unaware 
that the Empire had already men divided before the time of 
Constantino, and that he ro-unitod it. Then she says that “ since 
the barbarians had token Rome, there had been no Emperor 
of the West.” As she g^ves no date, most people will under¬ 
stand this to refer to the fitmous taking of Ilome by Alaric in 
410, and will be puzzled to reconcile it with the fact that the 
succession of Emperors of the West went on till 476. Next 
she talks of “ Obarlemogno ” becoming “ Emperor of France, of 
Germany, and of Italy ”—a description which shows that she b net 
under the fear either of Mr. Fraoman or of Mr. Bryce. Worst of 
all is her attempt to explain the War of the Austrian Succession, 
where she describes how various princes “ turned against Maria 
Theresa and said, whoever had tne Empira, it should not be 
she.” The question was whether Maria Theresa should have 
the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria, which are not 
the same thing as the Empire, though it is common enough for 
people to confound the two. The writer moreover appears to 
think that Maria Theresa’s husband was made Emperor at the 
Peace of Aix-b-Ohapelle in 1748, whereas he had been elected in 

1745. 

Despite its faults, the book has merit as a narrative; the 
stories are well told; the author knows What children will like 
to heiur, and how to win their attention; and she has real powers 
of explanation, as is shown by her account of the rise and 
formation of the Statos-Geueral. Another good point is that she 
does not dwell exclusively upon the doings of kings and nobles, 
but gives her pupils some idea of the condition of tne mass of the 
people. She is moreover fair and tolerant and writes in a 
pleasant, uppreebtive manner, never allowing herself to become 
violent on one side or the other. It may perhaps be objected that 
she dues not bring out bow great a blessing to the country the Invo¬ 
lution, notwithstanding its horrors, follies, and evils, really was; 
hut it is almost inevitable that its worst side should alone be 
visible in a narrative of this kind. The account of Bonaparte 
shows at first a little leaning to a belief in “Saviours of 
Society ”:— 

Just sucli a man as had been wanted now appeared, and though he after¬ 
wards showed qualities which brought much trouble upon himself and his 
country, tlwru is no doubt that at this time ho did for France what no 
one else could have dune so well, and helped the country' out of the great 
dilliculticd into which its violence had brought it. 

But the final summing up of Napoleon's character b a just one, 
though it is conveyed in a style which, meaning to be chiidbb, has 
sunk into feebleness:— 

Few men have had so remarkable a life. lie was not a good man, but 
it is iml)Oil^ib](• to eay that he was not a great one. He was one of the 
beat eoldiera that have ever been known, and hail so good an understand¬ 
ing, that he Hornied able to do everything well. But he was seiflsh, cruel, 
and ambitious, and carried away by tho idea of his own greatness, and 
these faults Icsd him to throw away the great opportunity ho bad of being 
of use to his country, and leaving a glorious name b^lnd liim. 

The author concludes with a prettily worded “ Farewell ” to all 
readers “ who have managed to come so far as the journey’s end 
with me.” Although she has much to learn before she can be con¬ 
sidered compoteot to act os a guide, we must concede that she 
shows herself an agreeable follow-traveller. 


A MAN OF THE DAY.* 

T he co-operative method aa apj^ied to literature may at times 
prove to be friicitous in its results. But the expmoient b 
hazardous, and the plea of dire necessity which will serve as a 
Butficient excuse for the firamen of a Queen’s Speech can fasrdly be 
urged in arrest of judgirat by the writers of a joint-stock novel. 
The “ authors of Dimd Armttrona ** are fbrtimatriy both anonyw 
mous as to tbeb personality and indsfisite as to their nambsy; 
and we trust, tberefon» that no individual sensitiveniBe may bb 
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huit bj the laegeetioii which we feel hound to offer, that the 
inern^r or memim of thefiiartnergbip in whom the faculty of 
writing^ a soriff is, to an;jr we least, dormant, should retire from 
any aetave share in the business, and leave it to be managed by 
the partners or partner in whom some of the requisite qi^ifica- 
tions may be found. For while their joint production in A Man 
of fAs Day is sufficiently unfortunate on the whole, it is not by 
any means a ffulure altogether. The story was worth publishing, 
all thii^ considered: and its authors have contrived with some 
ingenui^ to force a definite verdict on the point from the pen of 
their erinos. Almqst at the close of the third volume the hero 
is ntoved to follow the old Ephesian precedent, and to burn his 
own prieeleBs book 

Blovdy ke rose, and taking them, one after another, from tho tnhle, he 
threw inepag(‘sof his new work into the lire, and held them there until 
they were all consamed. Months of toilsome thought, mouths of putiunt 
work, all gone in less than a quarter of uu hour! 


But though the book was bumt^ after a calm and balanced 
jud^ent by the author of its being, the baby, under exactly 
similar circumstances twenty pages earlier, was not burnt. In 
the baby’s case, indeed, the judgment exercised was only that of 
the author of its being in the eecond degree, and not that of its 
immediate parent. ** Accidents would happen; children had 
fallen into the ffre and been burned to death before nny assistance 
could be given; a sudden start would do it—or, perhaps, oven if 

he just let it alone—and then-” But Adam Grey did not 

put his grandson into the tiro, while A lick Lisle did put 
nis literary oUspriDg between the bars; and of the two deci¬ 
sions we are compelled to ask which, in the candid opinion of 
a reviewer, was tho more to have been desired for the pages 
of A Man of tho Dayf On the one hand, its loss would 
not have been so terrible a blow to literature os was the act of 
Alick Lisle’s self-sacrifice; for **he knew that with the work 
once published ho would in all probability stand in tho front 
rank of writers, shoulder by shoulder with tho foremost thinkers 
of the nation ”; hut, on the other hand, the three volumes had very 
much in common with the baby—they were almost harmless, and 
**mamma” thought agieat deal of them; they deserved to keep 
their innocent lives, and although to read them straight through 
was not a very lively occupation, still, there were drearier ways of 
spending a rainy day. 

Tho stoiT has a certain unity of design, but resembling that of a 
semi-detachod house, or, mure strictly, of a pair of such residences, 
with their party w'all iu common. Two ideas or motives may he traced 
throughout, and it is possible that ettch of thorn is tht; pnipf>rty of 
a separate author. Of the two, one is reasonable in itself, and is 
reasonably well worked out; but this cannot bo said of tho 
other, and we do not know that its owner has materially im¬ 
proved upon Adam Grey’s device for getting out of the general 
confusion by burning the baby, in this division of the work w^e 
are unable to find either any constructive merit to compensate for 
its ethical ehortcomioga, or any moral excellence to atone for its 
artistic faults. It is no discredit to a novelist that he or slio fails 
to reach the level of George Eliot; but a bad copy, with varia¬ 
tions, of Hetty Sorrel, is not a pleasant object to look upon, and 
Esther Grey's relations with Percy Scott present nothing hut 
tho most Quinary conditions of folly and vice iu combination. 
Upon what principle it is to he supposed that everything came 
out right at last by virtue of a dream iu England and an 
assegai in South Alriea, preceded by a few fine words about a 
girl as ** My wife in the sight of God,” who w'aa confessedly 
noddy's wife in the si^ht of man, wo cannot even conjecture; 
and the whole of this disugroeahlo episode spoils A Man of the 
Day for a purpose which the book might otherwise ha\o‘ served 
well enough—the aimless and harmless reading of the holidays and 
the seaside. In the construction of the episode as a work of art, 
it appears uncertain whether the author did not know his or her 
own mind, or whether tho interest of the reader was intended to 
be kept up by a succession of false scents. There is a cigar- 
case, secretly picked up and preserved by tho mole-catcher, but 
nothing cornea of it; vows oi vengeance, promises of protection, 
Bgam uttered and repeated by the mole-catcher, are just as result¬ 
less ; the teby» some time before he became the subject of bis grand¬ 
father’s pleasant meditation, has been apparently drowned in a 
mill-pond, only that the mole-catcher opportunely dives after 
him; and, finauy, the mole-catcher himself, who combines hidden 
depths of character with an inborn taste for poaching, fails entirely 
to develop into a moral and intellectual hero, and is loft ** carry¬ 
ing the baby about untiringly ” on his back. In the ordinary life 
of an English agricultural district, Esther would probably find 
helself, some ten years after the end of the third volume, putting 
up with this humble admirer os her only chance of a home; but 
the author takas care not to say so. 

The experienced reader of novels will infer, from the mention 
of IKck Jlepple’a poaching proclivities, that tho authors of A 
Man of the Day are unable to withstand the attractions of the 
oriminal law, and he will anticipate the usual consequences. Is it 
too much to ask of puUishers tm^t they will, in every case where 
a writer does not make affidavit that his story contains neither 
lawsuitf trial, nor last will and testament, submit the sheets to 
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**hits out,” but is at once overpowered and captur^, The case 
goes to Quarter Sessions in due course; and ** public (iaeli^ ran 
fiigh against the prisoner in the upper and middle classes; in the 


lower there was pretty generally a sneaking sympathy roused in 
his behalf.” Life iu Northumberland must iiave been otherwise a 
ittle dull at the time, one would think; but that may pass. 
Alick Lisle ** was served with a summons to appear as a witness 
for the prosecution”; and, when the trial came on, the head 
keeper and the watcher were “ closely <meationed by the prUoner’s 
K>licitor.” After this, Alick was called, and tried to give his 
(videnco in as clear and concise a way as possible, on Dick's be¬ 
half”; but, on cross-examination, ho was obliged to admit” 
certain awkward facts, and was generally badgered, as rustic wit¬ 
nesses under cross-examination sometimos are. Then the prisoner 
* pleaded Not Guilty; and, in defence, confirmed tho statement 
that Alick had made of tho cose ”; but, previously to this, the 
atcher, who had already borne witness, volunteered ” somebirtheT 
testimony ; and, in tho end, ** tho jury found the prisoner guilty.” 

Alick felt wild with indignation his character had been black¬ 
ened, and his good name sworn away ”; which, considering that ho 
was subpoenaed for the prosecution, and that the jury had convicted, 
is about as intelligible os the rest of the proceedings. One unfor¬ 
tunate result, we regret to observe, has arisen out of this poaching 
business:—“ Lord-did not like the idea of becoming more un¬ 

popular than he already was iu the district, owing indeed to no 

fault of his own.” We can only trust that “ Lord-whose 

name we of course suppress, will have lived down his ” unpopu¬ 
larity ” by the time ho is old enough to go to Eton ; and we take 
leave to suggest to tho authors of the story that the sinall outlay 
of one shilling iu money and oue minute in time will save them in 
future from the repetition of an oversight which nothing but iuex- 
cusable carelessness can redeem from being an impertinence. 

The “ Man of the Day ” must apparently be Alick Lisle, who is 
first introduced to the reader on the horns of a dilemma, lie is 
then a small child with a thirst fur knowledge, but be is too 
ragged to go to school in his own clothes, and too proud to wear 
the cast-oif raiment of his master’s son. Tho difficulty is obviated 
by a seasonable legacy, and he goes on through tho stages of farm- 
boy, ab-siataiit keeper, and contributor to tho“ Banner of Freedom” 
till lie reaches, as we have seen, the level of ” tho foremost thinkers 
of the nation.” Ho is nearly, if nut quite, self-educated ; and liis 
mental growth has ndvHur:ed till ho ceases to believe iu anything 
except natural history and Nolly »Scott. Tho last-named object of 
his faith has stayed at home at the farm, believing what sue lias 
been taught, and particularly uuxiuus that Alick, when ho comes 
home on a visit, should go with her to church, to which Alick 
violently objects. He does indeed go, but he comes away from 
the service iu a very bad temper, and with “ a brow black as 
thunder." TLlu w-ub hard on poor Nolly, though her motives, it 
must 'do allowed, had been mixea, it aTipIt annd.to go 

lo church, certainly ; but still iu that part of the country ** it wlw 
held as a decided token that the young follvs were eugoged ” if 
they were seen together at church; and Alick had not been 
quite ns ready lo come to the point ns he might havo been. 

Tho iiiontal struggle is fairly conceived, and up to a certain point 
fairly well worked out. It is not a mere strife between tho intel¬ 
lect and tho heart, or a balancing of reason against passion. The 
conditions of novel-writing make it necessary that tbo young 
woman shall win in the iininediato end, and tho questiop wWher 
the old woman will remain winner is conveniently beyond the 
horizon; but Alick’s difficulty is a sorious ono while it lasts. Ho 
is neither ablo to change his own ojiijiions, nor willing that Nelly 
should shai'o them. lie would not like to see the imn;^e of his own 
scepticism reflected in the life of a simple country girl. He will 
not cither play the hj'pocrite himself, or allow Nolly to make a 
sacrifice from which ho fonjseus nothing but misery. The state¬ 
ment of tho difficulty is more easy than its solution, and wo must 
not be too hard on the authors in respect of tho somewhat colour¬ 
less and washed-out creed in which tbo ultimate modus vivendi is 
found. Th(j old farmer, Nelly's father, took a very reasonable view 
of matters in the light of the world’s experience:—“Alick Lisle 
was a manly, Blraigbtforward chap; and all this newfangled 
nniiHoiise would pass away when he got a bit older, and had a wife 
and bairns of his own—ay, and property of his own; it always 
turned out so anyway.” 

Farmer Scott's anticipations of “property” for Alick in tho 
future hardly boded well for his nameless and unrecognized grand¬ 
son ; but Alick, if he had only known it, might have seen his way 
to fortune on his own account. The great work which he so 
ruthlessly destroyed might, or might not, have been a financial 
success; blit the secret of its destruction, if his biographers may 
be relied on for the facts, was itself the key to prosperity. It 
was “ a formidable pile of closely-written foolscap, the work of 
mouths of thought and care, carefully revised and copied, lying 
all ready to be sent to the publishers ”; and it lay in “ a cosy, 
comfortable room,” provided, no doubt, as such rooms usually are, 
with a grate of the ordinary construction. Within the space of 
a quarter of an hour, the “ formidable pile of foolscap,” repre¬ 
senting the still more fonnidable litemi'y weight of the “new 
work,” had been “all consumed ” in the sitting-room fire. If it wore 
possible to make a clearance of written, to say nothing of printed, 
matter, on such easy terms, not a few of us would be only too 
glad to pay a handsome royalty for the privil^e; but, fur security 
against possible accidents, it would sooiu desirable that tho pul>- 
lishers of a good many moderu novels, before settling down to the 
reading of too manuscripts, should provide themselves with un 
irremovable fire-guard. 
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cnuRcri’s stoijies from iierodotus* 

S TORY-BOOKS for boya have of late yonra improved almost as 
much aa picture-books for younger children. It is not very 
long since thu only condition necea«ary to bo fuldllcd by art or 
literature for the young was tiiat it siiould be too bad to be ae 
beforu their elders. The ridiculous boriks of ndveuturo in which 
confijderHtions of probability and rules of grammar are impartially 
set at deiiance cannot indeed bo said to b) entirely obsolete. Thi 
ZDOgnauimous Ktidskin, and the high-aonled trapper who employs 
his rare intervulH of sobriety in performing actions of chivalrous 
daring, still tiouvish the blood-stained scalping-knife and atm tbi 
unerring ritie for the delight of uncritical youth; but, so far ai 
we are aware, no one has ever asserted that books of this desertp* 
tion have iiny of the evil eflocts produced upon readers of a lowei 
class by the study of Jack iaheppnrd hteratiire. Even tht 
worst of ('aptain Juuyno Reids many imitators, who reproduce his 
defects while tiiey lack thu vigour wliitdi in n great luoasure 
atoned for them, have probably little evil to answer fur beyond the 
hazy notions of English construction which they may occasioually 
instil into their rendura. We cannot, however]^ bring ourselves to 
regret the fact that thuir circulation is growing less every year. It 
is with H feeling of mure lively salisfuction that vro notice the 
absence from many a boy's buoksihelf of thoso absurd pictures of 
scliool life ns it is not, in the writing of which Dr. Farrar used 
onco to spend much of the time not occupied in the more direct 
iustruciion of youth or the coiupositiou of Scriptural biography. 
It has beeu said of several schoolmasters who have in other re- 
sp^ts beeu eminently successful that they had an unfortunate 
knack of making a png of every clever buy who enme into their 
bauds. A more excellent means for attaining to this end could 
scarcely he conceived than the tales of vicious schoolboys who 
after wavering for a few years between tbe sinful lusts of the Ih^sl 
and the precepts of the Uhiircli Catechism, run away to sra, and 
return, worn out by suirering, to die in the odour of sanctity' 
surrounded bv their weeping relations. It is not easy to over¬ 
rate the servicos which have boon rondered to thu cniise of 
education by those who have helped to replace such stud' 
os this by wboleboujo books wbieh will amuse boys in their 
leisure hours, and eneouriigu literary tastes without minister¬ 
ing to tho desire for silly sensation on the one hand, or 
fostering priggish solf-consciousncss on tlie other. One of the 
most, satisfactory uiohiib by which iliis desirable end has been 
attained is the reducing to a simple and interesting form those 
classical w'orks which, from being writtfMi in a foreign language, or 
because they contain some matter not dcsirnbln bcL beiore 

children, and many ihouuh*- vAiirossions beyond the range of 
^ •uidisa infeillgeuce, aie not, in tlieir (U-iginal form, accessible 
to the young. Charles and ^^ary Lunib's Tales from Shahspeart 
u, of cours*, on© of tho enilit-st and best of such works. With 
its help childfeir may gain a knowledge and appreciation of 
Shakspearo far better tlian that which is given them by some of 
their teachers, who, if we may judge by examination papers 
which wo have seen, regard tho sources from which the plot was 
drawn, and the probable date of tho play’s composition, as far 
moi^ important points than IcnowledL'is of tile play itself. Chaucer, 
too, has 4 )een adapted more than once, and, in orm case at any 
rate, with conspicuous ability; but tbei'e are many classical 
English writers yet untouched whoMo works would readily lend 
themselves to such treatment. 

No one has done so much to make boys familiar with the great 
writers of Greece and Homo ns Mr. Church. In bis Talcs from 
Homert Talcs from Virgil^ and Talcs from the Greek Tragedians 
ho has at ouco put into their hands a series of charming story¬ 
books, and proved in a very practical way tha^ the works of 
classical authors aro not merely so many examples of inflexional 
eccentricitiea and collections of syntactical puzzles. It is im¬ 
possible for boys to take an intei'est in an author from laboriously 
tniDslating small portions of hw W(»rk as grammatical e.xercises, 
and perhaps even Mr. J. S. Mill, who tells us that he rend 
Herodotus in the original Groelc at the ago, so far as wo can re¬ 
member, of four years, would hn\e been glad of tho help afforded 
bjjr the volume which Mr. Church Iins just added to his series. 
The present work is a worthy companion to those which had been 
nreviously issued. Herodotus is perhaps, with the exception of 
Ilomer, the world's greatest teller of sloiies, and Mr. Church has 
found in the earlier half of his hisiory tales onough to fill n volume, 
leaving, we hope, “ Stories of Greece from Herodotus " for tho 
subject of a future book. First, wo have the history of Crrosns, 
with the episode of Atys rthI Adrnslns, and tho defeat of Croosus 
by Cyrus. Then, following tho order of Herodotus, Mr. Church 
relatiis the birth and bringing up of Cyrus, his revolt against 
Astyagos, and the conquest of Habylou. Next comes, what is 
perhaps the most mtercsting part of tho book, the account of tho 
manners and customs of tho Egyptians, with legends of certain 
of their kings. The amusing story of the troasuru-house of 
Rhampsinitus is sure to he a great favourite with the younger 
readers of the book from its close resemblance to some of tbe tales 
in the Arabian Aights, These stories lead on to tho invasion of 
Oambyses, his death, the usurpation of the false 8merdb, the con¬ 
spiracy against him, and tho accession of Darius. The two, 
lollowing chapters tell of tlie revolt of Babylon ond its capture 
through the ghastly stratagem'of Zopyrus, and of tho campaign of 

• StoricB nf the EanU from HemthtuM. Rv the Rev. Ahn*d J. Church. 
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Darius against tbe Scythianf. Tha account of tbe SeythiaiM and 
neighbouring nations brings the bool^to a close. It is difficult to 
imagine a hotter execution of the tusk which Air. Church has set 
himself. Tho stories are simply told in rather antiqiuited English^ 
admirably suited to the matter of on old-world writer like Hero¬ 
dotus. Mr. Church says in the preface that, though he has kept 
as close as possible to his origioal, he does not profess to have 
translated it. Compression and paraphrase have of cmniea ‘been 
unavoidable in many places; but very often Mr, Uhareh's trans¬ 
lation is close and scholarly, and his version of some psssages is 
w'orthy of comparison with the 0 Igueg of Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang, of which his stylo often reminds us. ‘ Higher praise than 
this can scarcely be given to any translation. It is impossible to 
read these stories without wishing that Mr, Church would under¬ 
take a translation of the whole history of Herodotus. It isjfa task 
which has never yet been satisfactorily accomplished, and Mr. 
Church possesses in a remarkable degree the two qualifications 
most necessary for the w'ork—good scholarship, and oomplsto 
mastery of a pure and graceful English style. We may quote 
the following passage, translated from Book L, Chapter 86, in 
evidence of both these qualities;— 

Rut when Ci'GD^iH stood upon the pile, ond tho lire had now been put to 
it, tlirre cnino into IiIh thoughts, notwithstanding the greot strait wherein 
lie Mtooil, that tlio saying of Solon was indeed true, and spoken by ina|dra- 
tiuii of Uio gods, when he said that none of living men might be counted 
happy. And when he thought of thia ho f;ried with a loud voice, having 
Udbru kept silence allogoUior, Solon, Solon, Solon I " which, when Cyrus 
lu'ard, he bade the interpreters ask of Cnesus wlio was this that he called 
upon, liut wlioii the itucrprotiTs asked this thing, for a time Groesus kepS 
silence, but afterwards, for indeed he was constrained to speak, mode this 
answer, ** He is one with whom it would bo bettor Uian many pesiessions 
fur all rulers to have speech.” Then, ns no man could understand theao 
words, they inquired of him again what they might rigniiy. And as they 
u vre I’tiriicsl wiili liiiii and would not leave liim in pence, he told them how 
there had come to his const one Solon, a man of Atliens, who having seen 
nil his wealth and pmsperitv, had made little account of it; and how that 
there had befallen iiiin all that this same Solon iiiul said, though indeed tbe 
ntan spake not of him in narticulnr, but of all mortal men, and especially of 
those who judged Ikumselvoa to bohapp}'. 

Mr. Church is happy, too, in his paraphitiso of the replies of 
the Delphic oracle to its credulous votary. Here is his version of 
the prophecy relating to Cyrus 

Mim of I.ydia, xvhen Ihe mule 

O’er the Alcdiuiis’ land shall rule, 

'J'hink of numc and fame no more, 

I'ly hy IlermuB* stony shore. 

If we suWituto "pebbly” for "stony” as a translntion of woXw- 
ylrfj<f)ida, tho rendering is nearly perfect. As regards the matter of 
the stories, they seem to coutoin all the elements necessary to 
make thorn popular with young readers. For sustained interest, 
the story of Crmsus is perhaps to be placed first, though perhaps 
too much is made of that part of it which is concerned with 
the Grwk oracles. Those whoso taste is for the marvellous will 
be gratified by tho account of the manners of the Egyptians, the 
tales of tho Indian gold-gulherers and the huge ants which pur¬ 
sued them, and of the vvunders of Arahla, while the description of 
the barbarous Scythians and their neighbours will delight every 
boy who takes up the book, and many older people too. 

A notice of a hook intended mainly for children would he in¬ 
complete without mention of the illustrations. These consist of 
specimens of Egyptinn, Aseyrian, and Persian art taken from baa- 
reliefs and wall-paintings. Thev have been well aelected, and 
carefully reproduced in colour. The Egyptian wall-paintiogs cer¬ 
tainly deserve the highest commendation, rather for the reoMn that 
they lend themselves more naturally than bas-reliefs to the process 
of printing in colour than from any inequality in the execution of 
the various plates. Perhaps the best of all is tbe one representing an 
l^gypiian fowler who is knocking down vast numbers of birds 
ns they perch on the tall papyrus reeds, while a cat acts as his 
retriever. His child, seated in the bottom of the boat, is picking a 
water-lily, while his wife stands at the stem, and a procession of 
lish accompanies the boat with a solemn regularity which baa 
greatly amused those young people to whom we have, by way of 
experiment, shown tho pictures. Still more entertaining to grown¬ 
up people will bo the painting of an Egyptian feast, which suggests 
that the idea of lunching on the fragrance of a flower is not alto¬ 
gether ail original product of nineteenth-century oastbeticism. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Obureh without repeating the 
regret already expressed that he should devote his best literaiy 
energies to the production of books for children. While we fully 
recognize tbe educational value of really good " play booln,” and 
appreciate the services of those who, with a capacity for higher 
work, devote themselves to the production of such W>ka, sull, 
works like the present volume, even though they may be abso¬ 
lutely perfect in their way, can do little towards creating for 
their author any permanent reputation as a aohoJar and a of 
betters. 


FRENCH LITERATUBE.. 

F the history of the seventeenth and eightemth eentnriea m 
France is not fully understood, it will not be the ibult tH 
^ireaeut generation of Frenchmen. We commented last rnwh on 
the numerous monographs, some of them of the gmateat vdfie, 
which MM. Didier have lately published in leferenoe to seven- 
teeuthHsentury history. Tho following century k, r^laveh^ Mk- 
log, not quite so much in favouTi but it has plenty of atowto. 
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AJphonN Joliet (i), who k idreaidr the author of a Tolaminout 
Ftanw sous Xouit XV,, eeemt to oe working through the reign 
of Louie XVI. in the eauie oonecientioue manner. He hiw already 
publiahed a volume on Turgot—that ie to eay, on the first three 
yeere of ** Aetn^a Reduz "; the present ie devoted to the following 
seven, under the tit)e J^ecker H ia puerre d'Amiri^iu, These 
■eparate titles, however, only indicate the subjects which seem to 
M. Jobes the most important ones in his volumei not those to 
which he has pven preponderant, much less exclusive, treatment. 
The volume is a carerul aud full summary of all the principal 
events between 1777 and 1784—the death of Voltaire, the siege 
of Gibraltar, the struggle in India between France and England, 
Ac. &c. M. Jobea's work is not remarkable for etylo^ though, 
when no does not attempt to he eh^uent, it is wntten in a very 
fair, stiWgbtforward, readable fashion. But he is diligent, full, 
and apparently impartial and accurate, seeming to possess cou- 
aiderahie sobnety of jfidgnient. 

Za Framst et Europe (2) is one of the curious books which are 
doubtless extremely important in the eyes of their authors, and 
which deserve to be treated with a certain amount of respect 
because they are transparently honest and welMntontioned, but 
which are utterly unpractical, and not amusingly unpractical. It 
^ ie an elaborate essay to prove that in the present ills of France 
and Europe there is nothing for it but a European federation with 
a general abolition of armies, an international gendarmerie, a strict 
abstention on the part of the Federal Government from meddling 
in the internal afi'airs of the component States, &c. M. Poinsot 
ds Chansac seems to have been born thirty or forty years too late. 
Between 1820 and 1850 he might have found listeners who would 
take hidi seriously, but not in the Bismarckiau age. 

Dr. Doherty, who, as we learn from the lly-leaves of his 
volume fy), has already published in English a work on Oiganic 
Philosophy in five volumes, appears to be tranriating it into 
French. The book deals with so large a number of subjects, from 
the evolutive perfectibility’* of man to the distribution of the 
ocean into habitable depths, uninhabitable depths, &c., that we cun 
hardly do more than mention it hero. 

The merits of Dr. Bouchardat’s treatise on Hygiene (4) must be 
left to specialists to estimate. It seems to us, however, that Dr. 
Bouchardat has attempted to do too much. Even a stout octavo 
of twelve hundred pages is scarcely enough for the handling of 
the multiplicity of subjects (cuncerniDg not merely hygiene proper, 
but a vast number of matters connected with it) which ho has in¬ 
cluded in his plan. Some of these are certainly treated in a 
manner rather perfunctory, while others, especially the section on 
food, contain a vast mass of not very relevant details. 

M. Lemerre's useful series of school books has been enriched by 
a modern history (5) in twp compact little volumes, and by un 
excellent History of Greek Literature (6) by M. Eugene Talbot. 
The latter subject being thoroughly manageable iu the space, 
M. Talbot has had a decided advantage over bis collungue 
M. Zevort, who has almost of necessity boon reduced to a bald and 
rather indigestible epitome. There is, indeed, one merit iu these 
sketches of general histoiy—that they serve to keep in mind what 
ia too often forgotten, the coincident fortunes of dillerent countries, 
Otherwise we rather doubt their value. . 

Two new volumes of the Bihliuthbqm utile —one on the eth¬ 
nology of Europe and Asia (7), by M. Girard de Itiulle, the 
other on the history of Prussia (8), by M. Doiieaud—appear to 
be very careful and good. The latter e.speciully, which, in the 

C mt temper of Frenchmen, is not un easy thing to write, has 
, as far as we have examined it, very* accurntoly and im¬ 
partially done. M. Girard de Rialle seems to have gone to the 
nest authorities, aud has arranged bis results well. 

Of collected editions of the chi'oniquce of Paris newspapers 
there is no end. The volume (9; of HM. Mardoche and 
Desgenais—pseudonyms, of course—u a kind of gassip-aunuol for 
1880. It is rather more seriously (we do not m^n more dully) 
written than most of its congeners, and some of the papers hear 
resuscitation very fairly. 

it is barely possible that some EogUsh renders may Lave a Tory 
dim idea as to what the Ligue d’Union Bepublicaine is or was, 
and their ignorance would not perhaps bo vury blameworthy. It 
was formed by certain strong Kepublicans (but not of the very 
reddest type) to mediate between the Communists and the 
Moderates at the time immediately after the war. It failed 
' of course *, and M. Andx^ LeBvre (10) has enshrined 
in fhie volume a history (with au apology) of its failure. It is 
written in a Mtter and abusive spirit towards Thiers, and in a 


! tone of veiy mild censure of the Gommnnisti; and the author 
cannot he said to be either impartial or accurate. To say. as M. 
Lei6vre says in hia introduction, that M. Gambetta’s failure to 
triumph over the Prussians was due to the efforts of a Bonaputist, 
monarchical, and clerical combination, and that the provincial ra- 
action rejoiced over the surrender of Paris and the woes of 
Franco, is at onco incorrect and foolish. It is incorrect, for every¬ 
one knows that the Legitimists, at least, distinguished themselves 
nobly in the struggle, and certainly did not feather their nesta, sa 
did certain llopublicanB. It ia fooUsh, because it shows that M. 
Lefdvre is not in possession of knowledge or judgment sufficient 
to pronounce on the situation at all. A Marlborough or a 
Napoleon might possibly have enabled M. Gambetta's raw recruits 
to beat the disciplined and victorious Prusaians; but certainly 
nothing else could. 

In Lbs imams et lea dei'vichea (i i) Major Vladimir Andrelevich, 
or, to give him hia Turkish title, Osman Bey, has collected 
together a certain amount of information, interspersed with a 
good many anecdotes, about Turkish religion and its ministers. 
The book seems trustworthy enough, but it is of a rather unsatis¬ 
factory class—the class of books which are neither scientific and 
elaborate treatises capable of serving as books of reference nor 
literary essays actually valuable as literature. 

Attempts at an’angiiig Oriental and ancient religions in har¬ 
monious classification according to a ayatem of some sort or 
other are not unfrequent. EOt'ient detwiU (12), which seems to 
have reached a second edition, has nothing of occult lore iu it, as 
its title may seem to promise, but ia simply an historical agd 
mythological caialoQue raisonne^ iufiuenced a little here and tli^ 
by theory, but on the whole sober and scientific enough in its 
treatment of facts. Passages of rather rhetorical discussion are 
indeed interspersed j but to authors who treat of subjects of this 
kind this is a perquisite nut fairly to be refused. 

Messrs. Hacuetto's elaborate and valuable Nouveau didiamairs 
de ptographie unioet'selle (13) has reached its sixteenth part, which 
is specially worthy of notice because it contains the article 
France.” Sixty pages of the largest quarto size, printed in 
small but legible type aud iu treble columns, contain perhaps the 
fullest description and the largest collection of statistical informa¬ 
tion that has ever been got togotlier in an article of the kind. 

Wo have received from M. liothschild a considerable parcel of 
the admirably produced works on science and art, in the getting 
up, and, above all, in the illustrating, of which he haa few rivals 
among the publishers of Paris, and hardly any elsewhere. M. 
Ileitis’s study on Vittore Pisano (14) is a first and apparently a 
tentative instalment of a history 01 the medallion sculptors of the 
KenaiHsiince, which, if completed, will be a splendid work. AU 
students of the Renaissance know that we owe to Pisano some of 
the most charactoristio portraits of the despots of the earlier 
fifteenth century. I'he illustrations, rendered in permanent 
photographs of the size of the original, aud supplemented by 
numerous woodcuts iu tbo text, leave nothing to desire. Among 
the heads, those of Filippo Maria Visconti and of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malntosta are the most striking. It is a pity that the 
curious and evidently life-like medal-portrait of Isotta of Rimini, 
the oulv woman who contiived to retain tho afiection^of Malar 
testa, the typical Renaissance tyrant, is apparently spurious. 

The same publishers send us an elaborate and sumptuous 
illustrated monograph on the Bee (15); a history of Orchids (16), 
with woodcuts by tno hundred, and with fifty chromo-lithographs 
which are hardly inferior to hand-coloured engravings; a new 
edition, with new and excellent diagrams and illustratiuos, of M. 
Demontzey’s standard treatise (17) on Reboisomont; and (also in a 
second edition) a very useful and woll-iliustrated treatise on 
Precious Stones (]8). Of less sumptuous appearance, but equally 
full of *'cub,”is a small handbook of Pisciculture (19), an in¬ 
dustry pursued, as most people know, with abundant success in 
France, and very scantily in England. 

Dr. Gustavo Le Bou’s two stout volumes on Man anJ Society 
(20) are instances, not the first by many hundreds, of the attempt 
to do too much, and of tho tendency which such an attempt has 
to confuse the writer as well as the reader. If Dr. Lo Bon had 
confined himself to giving a lucid account of tho actual discoveries, 
as distinguishod from mere hypotheses, of anthropologists and 
sociologists in these latter days, he might have done good service. 
Unfortunately he has gone further, and has emhiurked on matter 
altogether conteutious, and in which he ia delivering himself, not of 
facts, but of opinions. To give tho dimensions of the Neanderthal 
skull aud the shape and probable uses of ilint implements— 
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even to state dhe evidence for the hypothetical descent of^man—is 
one thing, and a veiy useful one. To proceed to deliver judgments on 
the obsoleteness of religious creeds, on the uselessness of classioal 
education, and on the immense diiTerence which separates men and 
women in the higher civilized races, is another, and in this case a 
somewhat useless, thing, hecause, though Dr. Le Bon is a very fair 
abstractor, be has evidontlv no turn for argument. A.n opponent 
df classical education who says that the ability to translate 
Thucydides is a proof of nothing hut memory establishes one of 
two xacts--eitJieT that he himself has not the slightest notion of 
Thucydides in the original, or else that he is intellectually incom¬ 
petent to form an opinion. 

Dr. Wershoven's technical vocabulary (21) of English and 
French seientiBc terms is likely to he uBeiul, hoenuso moat dic¬ 
tionaries are extremely deficient in this particular. Wo think, 
however, that it would have hcen more useful if it had been 
ari.mgud dictionary-fashion, so that the required equivalent for a 
French or an English word might have been found at once. There 
are indeed indices, French and English, which enable the discovery 
to ho made, but they are not entirely complete—for instance, 

** unit,” in the electrical sense, does not appear, though “ Siemens' 
unit ” does—and they involve two operations instead of a single 
one. 

The August number of the Heme dee Arts dfcoratife (22) con¬ 
tains on article on the recent Exhibition of Spanish and iWtu- 
guese Art at South Kensington. The chief illustration of the 
number ropreaeuts some backs of hand-mirrors carved in wood, and 
of considerable merit. 

9 L pilendortf seems to be the latest of the long lino of poetical 
publishers who have existed since 1830, with Renduel for the first 
and most famous of them, and M. Lemerre in recent days for the 
most sumptuous, and, for a time, the ni^st fertile. M. Lcmerre 
has taken of late to grave scholastic works and ornate reproduction 
of classics, and the little three-franc volumes which in the palmy 
days of the Harnasse figured on his lists by scores issue but rarely 
from his press. M. Ollendorff seems to admit moro vnrioty in his 
funnnt than most of his predecessors in tlio honourable function 
of ushering young poets into tho world, and tho bundle of poetry 
and drama which we have before us consists of volumes of very 
different shape and size. We have a couple of monologues in 
prose of tho kind for which there is at present a rather incompre¬ 
hensible rage in France, duo probably to the talent of M. Ooquelin 
vadet. Even M. Coqnelin, however, could not, we think, have 
made much of Uh homme a la mer (23), though he seems to have 
done it the honour of reciting it. It is a tissue of idiotic puns 
Interlarding a verj' stale desenption of tho miseries of soaside life. 
l)e la prudence/ (24) is very much better. It is a sharp satire on 
the present regime in France. A now Procurenr Suhstitut goes 
down to his post, and the friend who has obtained tho preferment 
for him conns jIs him on his behaviour, always winding up wilh 
the horrified ejiiculution, “Do la prudence 1 ” I’he unhappy 
lawyer has a wife named Eugdnie—an insult to tho Kepuniic 
which is not to he thought of: ho hires a honso near tho 
Cathtidrnl—madness 1 At last, when it appears that prudence 
requires that Eugenie should call upon thu wife of a strongly 
llepulililicnn Colonel, who is known to do a ci-devant camp follower 
of no reputation at nil, the Procureur strikes, and throws up his 
position with an “ Et on voihl do la prudence.” Tho little piece 
would shock M. Paul Bert dreadfully, but it is very sprightly and 
a good example of its kind, riccoline (25) is a very miniature 
poinedy—in fact, merely a dialogue between a Sultan and tho 
heroine, a wandering but virtuous young woman of French ex¬ 
traction. Piccolino is disposed to fall in love with the Sultan; 
but by an effort of self-denial he refuses to expose her to tho 
degrading influences of tho harcra and sends nei^away, Tho 
verso is pretty, hut the sentiment is rather conventional and at tho 
same time overstrained. It is dedicated to M. de Bornier, who 
compares it to the work of Francois Oopi>de. We rather agree 
with the author of La Jilk de Holand, but we are not sure that the 
comparison is complimentary. r*iext to Heine's poems Faust is 
perhaps the most constantly and the worst translated masterpiece 
of German literature in English. Tho renown of Gerard de 
Nerval’s version has probably deterred many Frenchmen from 
uiidcrtalring it. But, after half a century, M. de Kiedmatten (26) 
may fairly contend that a new version in verse is desirable. His own 
is very fair, and a good deal better than most of ours in English; 
but we are afraid that Mr. Matthew Arnold would hardly occept ns 
a refutation of bis doctrine of tho inferiority of French to Ghsrman 
pootry this version of the Kdnig in TJmk:-^ 

II dtiiit an roi de Thulie, 

(jnrdnnt toujours incouHold, 

Don Hiiprfetno de non nniic, 

Line coupe un or cisele. 

M.Oabaret'^as produced a very nico little hook; (27!, in which he 
shows himself an astonishingly clever imitator. The miracle of 
Auerbach's Keller itself (Faust is iresb in our memory) is hardly 

(ax) FugIisJi-I%neh Technical VocaJbularg, By P. J. Wershoven. 
Paris: llauliettc. 

» (aa) Mme da Arts dienratifs, Paris : Quantin. 

Un^mmehlamer, Par E. Morand. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(24) De la prudence I Par'^A. Guillon cfc A. Dos Hoscaux. Paris: L 
Ollendorff. t 

(as) Piccoline. Par Paul Maniv^. Paris: Ollcndofff. 

(aSyta tragidic du Docteur Fuutt de Goethe en vers /iranfois. Par A* 
de^iedmatten. Paris: Ollendorff. # < 

(97) Jtriditt, Par G. Cabaret. Paris; OUendorft 


' more surprising than the ingenuity vrith ,whidb lie 1 
thing not too unlike the genuine Elugb^^ Mosseti Beudelahret 
Gautier, eover the page at his bidding. But theiL after all, it is 
not the genuine, and imitations in poib^ ere of ringularfy little 
worth. On the other hand, M. Hsiel ( 29 ) does not seemio haTO 
specially imitated any one, and his rme m u deoidadlTjdeuint 
freshness, much more resembling serpoUt than off. M, Httel, it 
seems, combines the vocation of poet with the profession of hotel- 
keeper and cook; and some of his descriptions of dimieie ere 
higmy appetising. 

We have before us no less than three of those eoUectiona of 
short tales in which French literature at its best is unrivalled, and 
of which there are still left practitioners not to be despised. The 
subjects of the pleasant writer who calls himself Viscount Bichard 
O'Monroy (29) are, unluckily, too often chosen nther be3ronjl the 
limits allowed to story-tellers in England. But they are acareelj 
further outside these limits than those famous little masterpieces 
of M. Droz over which even tho most straitlaced readers have con¬ 
sented to laugh, and, if their morals are no worse, the manners and 
breeding displayed in them are even better. The Viscount writes 
thoroughly like a gentleman, and like a v^ good-natured gentle¬ 
man too. His sketches of the camaraderie of garrison life are ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant, and often, as in UnefSte defUimUCf entirely 
free from anything to which the sternest moralist can object: whim 
there is at least as much good feeling os there is sathe in his 
Professions dsfei aux femmes de FVancs. The fragmentary history 
of the Cercle des truffeSf again, is exceedingly funny, and might 
pass even a severe censorship. 

M. Eug&ne Mouton's Contes (30) (only some of which are new) 
are of the ecceutiic order, aiming rather at humour than at wit, 
and, like a good deal of French work which has this aim, soiling 
too often into tho merely extravagant and notesque. Kinxalids a 
la i&te de hoiSf for instance, which seems to be such a favonrite with 
the author that he has illustrated it with an etched vignette, is 
an over-laboured and clumsy burlesque. If it is intended to lie a 
satire on Chauvinism, which is probable, or on such tales of wonder 
as M. J ales Verne’s, which is possible, it overshoots its mark. The 
saiue may he said of Ze naufraye de Vaquarellistef and Zes 
plnisirs du voyage. Some of the smallor pieces, however, can be 
laughed at. 

There is no fear of mistakes of this kind fri)m the pen of M. 
Tiudovic Haldvy (31).^ Something of the same proviso must be 
made in his case as in that of M. Richard O'Mnnroy; but, this 
made, it may be said frankly that Un mariage ^amaur and its 
fellows are worthy of Les petites Cardinal^ and that is saying a 
great deol. Zes troU series de Madame de C/tateatUfrun is 
admirable. 

Of novels of any length we have only two to .speak of. Za 
btmne (Tenfants (32), which is a sequel, is a lurid story of vendetta, 
strongliiig, poisoning. &c. &c. Le veuvage d^Aline (33) is very 
much what might bo expected from its author. It is, indeed, rather 
a pity that this clever writer should bo so constant to a particular 
type of the novel as understood by M. Octave Feuillet. Still, Le 
veuvage d'Aline is not a book of which it is right to speak disre- 
spectluUy, if it were only for the delightful personage of Olga 
Barunne do Vesvro, the pleasantest specimen of the Russo-Pazisian 
that we have ever come across in fiction. 


(28) Gausses sTail et fleurs de serpolet. 
Ollendorff. 


Par Paal Harel. Paris: 


(29) Feux de paille. Par lo vicomte Blohard 0 *Monroy. Paris: 
CnltiiiJtin'Ldvy. 

(30) ConUs, Par Eugfeno Mouton. Paris; Charpentier. 

(31) Un mariage damour. Par Ludovio HoUvy. Paris; Ckhnsnn 
E^vy. 

(32) La bonne den/ants. l*ar A. Mntthsy. Paris: Charpentier. 

(33) veuvage dAline. Par Th. Bentxon. Paris: Calmann-Ldvy. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that toe decline to return r^ectsd Commiu/iA* 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 

T HEBl! is lifctle rooson for surprise at iLo latest per- ; 

formanoe of the Boer Triumvirate, althoagh a cynic j 
might derive amosomeut from its oousiderution. The 
attitude of the Triumvirate throughout the negotiations 
might not inaptlv be compared to that of the Rsbermau 
and his wife in the German story, who made one mon¬ 
strous demand after another from the Turbot. There 
was, it will be remembered, a point at wbioh the fish’s 
patience gave way, and it may bo hoped that at the pro- 
eont juncture the parallel will be found as close as it 
has hitherto been. The desire to make a one-sided 
agreement is perhaps neither novel nor unnatural, but 
seldom has such a desire been expressed with so simple 
or BO cynical an openness. When it was iirst pro¬ 
posed that the Queo should be styled Suzerain of tho 
IVausvaal, some doubts wore entertained as to tho exact 
meaning or value of tho title, uud possibly its ambiguity 
may have euceuraged the present attempt of the Triuni- 
virate to make it an absolute cipher by rejocting thu 
stipnlations for the Suzerain’s control over the external 
relations of the State, and power to veto laws. In ngreo- 
nblo contrast to the position proposed for tho Suzerain is 
that modestly assumed for the President, who, in tlio 
estimation of the Triumvirate, is hedged with such divinity 
that if would ill become him to be a momber of any 
** Commission.*' As might have been expected, tho articles 
affecting native intorcsis seem to the Triumvirato the 
reverse of acceptable. The third, whiob provides ngaiust any 
enactment aifeotiog native interests being pus.'^ei without 
consent given through the British Resident, is dcserihod 
as “opposed to the spirit of complete sclf-govcrmriont.” 
Poor articles are objected to as ** superfluous, and calcu- 
“ lated to give offence." Among them is Article i6, which 
follows the Sand Uiver Convention of 1S52 in providing 
fchat^* no slavery, or apprenticeship partaking of slavery, 

“ will bo tolerated by the Government." At this, it would 
seem, the Triumvirate wraps itself indignantly in its 
virtue, and protests against tho Boers—the natives’ oust 
friends—^boing told not to do what they never dreamt of 
doing. If it is granted, for the purpose of argument, that 
DO Boer ever did, does, or will wish to havo anything to 
do with “slavery, or apprenticeship partaking of slavery,” 
then why, it may be asked, this indignation, which seems at 
Ijast as “ Boperfluous " as the articles objected to ? It is 
generally found that the objections of people whose highly- 
stnmg natures are offended by the existeuoe of laws and 
regulations are founded upon something more than sonti- 
wtttifAl delicacy. The same keen sense of honour which 
is rasped by the prohibition of slavery and the suggestion 
^tbattns President should bo a member of tho Native Loca¬ 
tion OommissioD, bos led the Triumvirate, not unnaturally, 
to attempt ibe simple and not very original move of re- 
padiadon. . 

In fine, what the Trinmvirate proposes to do is to accept 
every article favourable and to reject every* article ua- 
fkvonrable to the comfort and enpremacy of the Boers in 
a Convention already signed by the Boers' aoorodited 
cepiesmitativeB. The Convention was senttotbe Yolksmad 
not to be discussed point .by point over again, but to 
.ybe ratified er rerjeoted en &k>c—rejection to be folluwisd 
^ the Inversion of the wastry to the British Crown 
»n the oth o€ sext ^moam perhaps not strange^ 

TiinmTirate bare tbomEPslvea that such a 


stipulation as this may be safely regarded as an idle 
form, or that, so long as tho present Governmeiit is in office, 
they havo only to ask often enough and loudly enough 
in order to get whatever they please to ask for. But it is 
perhaps haid upon them that they should have been nursed 
in each beliefs; for, unless they learn wisdom in tinp, tho 
process of disLllasidnment may tarn ont to be unpl^ESant. 
We have, it is true, learnt to be snrprised at nothing that 
Mr. Gladstonb may do, but it i.s scarcely to be imagined 
that tho Government can hesitate for a moment as to the 
course to bo pursued on this occasion. That the Trans¬ 
vaal troubles will come to an end with tho aoooptance of 
tho Gonvontiou can hardly be hoped or supposed; but it 
will at least bo well to postpone their renewal by firmness 
at this juncture. 


SIB STAFFORD NORTUCOTE IN YORKSHIRE. 

S IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S speeches at Hull 
and Boverley wore not calcnlated to produce strong 
excitement. He was perhaps in some degree embarrassed 
or chilled by the knowledge that a furmiduble adversary 
would in two or throe days take advantage of any opening 
which ho might offer. 1 ho custom of delivering political 
spooebes in tho Parliamentary recess dates from the first 
Reiurm Bill. In earlier times suntid political traditions had 
accustomed the people to public discussion, especially at 
county mootings. It has now become uooossary to address 
speeches exclusively to tho members of one political 
party. An audience which m'ight have inoluded any 
considerable number of Liberals would have silouood Sir 
Si'AFFOiiD Nobthcote by clamour before ho bad mado 
much progress in his speech. Since little benefit is 
to be gained by confirming a belief in opinions already 
fixed, it might appear at first sight that oral supple- 
mouts to the daily disquisitions of party newspapers 
woi*e not urgently retjuired ; but there is a definite a^ 
vantago in procuring tho insertion of speeches on either 
side in papers which might otherwise never notice un¬ 
palatable arguments. It is for this reason that tho publi¬ 
cation of faithful reports of Parliamentary debates is 
essential to tho efllcicncy of constitutional government* 
In tho recess mootings of Ccuservative or Liberal Aesocia- 
tioriB furnish tu a certain extent a similar opportunity of 
public, though intermittent, discussion. When the leaders 
on both sides are e(][ually matched, a comparison of their 
speeches is almost os instructive as an actual debate. Tho 
advantage which is enjoyed by tho more brilliant and more 
ofibotiveoratorislogitimatoand unavoidable. Mr. GladstONB 
will probably enunciate at Leeds unsound and dangerous 
doctrines ; but bis eloquence will not fail to stimulate tho 
entUasiasin of his followers. 

It was probably dosirablo to impress on the Con¬ 
servative minority of Hull tho expediency of cultivat¬ 
ing the art of organization. As Sir STAWOBuNftftTBOOTa 
justly observed, a local opposition acto as a check on 
the dominant party, and it ufibrs on some occasions 
valuable ossistaoco to oonscieutious politicia&s of the 
majority, who may from tixn^to time be^i^ocked by 
the extravagance of their afuRi^ There can be feiv 
moderate l^erals in UuU; or elsewbere who fsel any 
confidence in the preseut Government, though they 
may not be prepared to abandon thmir Wsof 






The 


^ if Ihejr are pradeotly ledf, if 

tbej tfhalttjn ifOftt adhesion to &la6 dooi^^mey^tDiy 
expect iMflS pnst^ confidence frequent aooessions t^ 
their reeks. The ^ologists oT outMe, the advocates 
of legiafhiive speliirtion, will alienate nrore and more the 
respectable members of the party. Vfae hasty partisans 
wl^so theorie? would, if they were accepted, render im¬ 
possible otherwise inevita)^le coalition, are only less 
^mioehievoe8 tl^ the Jacoli^nH of modern Liberalism. It 
is in no way desirable that the Oonservative party 
should pack itself after the example of the Birminf^- 
ham Liberals. The intoleranco and tyranny of the 
Liberal Federation famishes rather a warning^ than 
an example. It may bo doubted whether Sir Stafford 
Northcote was well advised in devoting the earlier part 
of his speech at Hull to commonplaces about the yirtuos 
of Yorlmbiremen. When an able man deals in empty 
phrases, he is suspected, perhaps unjustly, of either 
wishing to conceal bis thoughts or having nothing to 
say. The leader of the Opposition in the llonse of 
Commons is not a believer in vulgar platitudes, but he 
sometimes seems to ibrm too low an estimate of the capa¬ 
city and judgment of his hearers. If Yorkshiremon 
deserve either the compliments which he paid them or 
their popular reputation for astuteness, they can have been 
but njtterately iiatterod by praises of tboir sapposed good 
qnalfISPi. 

The speech at Hull would have been more effective if 
the attacks on the policy of the Government had been 
axdasively directed against one or two vulnerable points. 
Sir Stafford Northoote referred to the complications 
which exist, not only in Ireland and the Transvaal, but in 
Egypt, and in Franoe since tho suspension o£ the commer¬ 
cial negotiations. Tho result may be that a snccessiul 
defence at any point will destroy or weaken the force of 
jnst criticism and censure. The Egyptian difficulty has 
not been recently created, though it may be aggravated 
by the consequonoes of Mr. Gladstone’s wild language 
used before ho was in office. The conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to tho Commercial Treaty has betm 
firm and consistent, and there is reason to believe 
that it has been regarded with general satisfaction. If 
Sir Stafford Nobtuoote had been in office ho would pro¬ 
bably have followed the same course of exhibiting neither 
reluctance to conclude a treaty nor undue eagerness. Of 
the danger and humiliation which have perhaps already boon 
incurred in the Transvaal it was difficult to speak too 
strongly. The Government is directly responBiblc for tho 
natural cousoquenoes of its ignoble policy. To place the 
armistioe and the Convention on the same level with the 
*difflonltioB attending the negotiation of tho French treaty 
is to facilitate tho acquittal of the Ministers. Tho supine- 
ness with which Irish anarchy and tho consequent 
usurpation of a rival Government are tolerated would 
alone have sufficed for an indictment of the Ministerial 
polioy. Lord Beaoonsfield, in a similar position, would 
not have wasted his indignation on secondary mis¬ 
carriages when he had the opportunity of denouncing 
mpaidonable complicity or weakness; yet it #onld bo 
unrensonable to find fault with an able party loader for 
not possessing the same gifts by whioh his predecessor 
was distinguished. Sir Stafford Nortuootb, by his 
wide knowledge, his fairness, and his temper, inspires 
a oonfidonoe which is not leas valuable than the enthusiasm 
which reimonds to rhetorical appeals. It is especially 
fortunate for the Conservative party at the present time 
that it is led by a sound and scientific economist. Tho 
party of subversion ought not to possess a monopoly, in 
questions relating to ti^e, of the sound doctrines which 
it utterly rejects whon there is a prospect of agrarian 
spoliation. 

In his Beverley speeob Sir Stafford NoRTneoTS ex¬ 
patiated still more largely than at Hull on the duty of 
attendinp^ to local organization. He must have fell 
satis&otion in addressing an audience priuoipally com¬ 
posed qjf farmers who had at the last eloction adhered 
to their proper politioal allegiance. It is true that, 
as Sir Stafford Nokthootb said, it is more difficult to 
secure party organization in counties than in towns. 
A body of electors dispened over a wide district has 
less fiioility of oombinmqn than tho ^population of a 
borongh; and in some eases an elqotozal aiocess may 
have been snatched in oons^nenoe of oaf||pessness by 
an active minority. Such cases cconr bat rarely; but the 
prevention of surprises is a legitimate objbetNg eiganiza- 
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professed confidenoe of saocess in Bwham#iid(iSbi^«^ 
Lincolnshire; anil they brol^bt if'oanJbate froora 
tanoe to contest the seat for Cambridgeshire. The Con¬ 
servative jonmal whioh always favours the interests ^ » 
the Government warned its nominal allies that ^eir 
attempt to seoure either Durham or North Iiinoolnsnire 
was absolutely hopeless. The organization in both comi'v 
ties, whether or not it had been previously ptPparedi pro^^ 
sufficient to ensure a defeat of the Liberal party. The 
Beverley audience may perhaps have been more deeply'‘ 
interested in Sir S. Nortbcote's aooouut of the benents'* 
which, during his tenure of office, he had oonfbrred on the 
ratepayers at tho expense of the Treaaniy. His pamhd 
rearrangement of the burden of taxation may have neen 
just and expedient, and, after a vote of the former House 
of Commons, it was unavoidable. It was perhaps 
natural to assume in a speech addressed to mral eleotors 
that the benefit was conferred on owners and ooon- 
piers, thongh ratepayers in towns received a Icrge 
portion of the boon. Railway shareholders also eontri-' 
bate an extravagant proportion of the rates whioh are 
supposed to bo leviea on the land; but it cannot be 
denied that Sir Stafford Nobthcote’s financial legis¬ 
lation was, to some extent, beneficial to the agricultural 
interest. Mr. Gladstone may perhaps, under cover of 
a cloud of figures, seek to establish an opposite oon- 
clusion. In the present condition of public affairs it 
is impossible to follow up a side issue wiw sorious atten¬ 
tion. When tho integi'ity of the United Kingdom ie 
threatened, when unscrapaloas agitators on this side of 
the Channel demand for purely selfish purposes the expro¬ 
priation of landowners, the readjustment of rales ond 
taxes excites but a languid interest. 


EGYPT. 

T he despatch of Special Commissioners by the Sultan 
to Cairo has added a now difficulty to the many diffi¬ 
culties which the protecting Governments have to en¬ 
counter in Egypt. The Sultan can have no motive in 
sending theso Commissiooors except to assert his rights 
ns suzerain; to make thorn apparent to all the world, 
and especially to the Mahommodan world; and, above all, 
to impress on the Egyptians that they belong to Turkey. 
Tho difficulty thus created is that it is convenient to tho 
protecting Governments that the Sultan should hold a 
suzerainty over Egypt, while it is equally convenient 
that he should never make this suzerainty more than 
a name. If the action now taken by the Sultan 
is judged by merely teohnioal rules, it must 1^ owned 
that there is no objection to it. The present Kbedivn 
holds his position in Egypt entirely by an exercise of tho 
Sultan’s power as suzerain. His father was deposed 
beeauso tho Sultan, having examined into the mgfjle in 
which he had boon governing Egypt, found that ho had 
not been governing well. He was a Pasha who had been 
tried and found wanting. He was told by the Sultan 
that ho must go; he obeyed, as a matter of oourse, and 
went. The Sultan told Tcwfik that he was to be the new 
Pasha, and Tewfin at once became the new Pasha. 
the process of time the new man is seen to be governii^tho 
country in a manner whioh causes his ohief anxiety. Ho ia 
the victim of a military revolution, ho is snrrofmded by 
itupopular Ministers, and only changes his Ministers nndor 
the dictation of officers who tell him that they hoTe hia 
BucoesBor ready if he is obstinate. The Sultan feels ihab 
ho may have some day to depose the Governor who 
governs in so incfieotnal a way. But, in his pateimal, 
kindness, he is reluctant to judge end oondeoBm with-' 
out being quite sure of the facts; and he hopes tl^t 
there is still time for wamiiw andadvioe, and that, if good 
counsel is given and taken, Tewfik may be saved, and may 
re-establish his tottering claim to remain in offioAas a 
good and worthy Pasha. Ho accordingly, at a oritioal 
moment, sends Oommisaioners to aaoertain exaotiy what 
Tewfik has been doing, to help him in his tronbleSr 
and to teach him how to avoid saoh tronblas in the 
future. If the Sultak’s suzerainty is to be takan qerL 
onsly, this seems on the free of it by no mean im- 
pfioper or extraordinmy on the part pf Idas sasendii}^ 
and the protecting Powers certainly ai^sarod to take 
^e Sultan's sosminiy Serioosly when they invit^ 1 ^ 
to exercise it by dsponng Ismael. Thpy rsoofnisid W ' 
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lud thh ponrer to depose an esring Pasha, and ^ cqtnnted i^lf to a Ministry that spadiaDj ]^qnai on, ^ 

. ^ hi thojimiite power a swift and easy the iS>d nses to 4 hioh ft has pnt^the '^aroMm'^Onncert 

/weaM^^ltetting nd or a raha who had displeased add and its invention, seems totally inoredibto. 

* S||tomtn them. Bven if the Sumir wonld agree only to England has no^fthe choice between two poHb^. It 
SKtoreiMe hia power of deposition on tiie request or with may work on the lines laid down by this and piiioeding 
assent of jBngland and France, he might still vety plan- Ministries, strivinjf to make the best of things; working 
■iblj say that he mnst be allowed to examine for himself with France; consulting, after France^ the other Gp^t 
what is the oondnot of a Pasha whom he may be invited or Powers which have an iudiseot control over Eg^pt; not 
permitted to depose, and to nse his timely indnenoe denying the Sultak's rights, bat shaping the actual oxer* v 
•o as to avert toe necessity of having to put his latent oise of his power so as to make it as narrow and harm** 

_ _j. At*_-n*__u I_ _-__—i_ 


permitted to depose, and to nse his timely indnenoe 
•o as to avert ine necessity of having to put his latent 


power in force. What the protecting Powers wonld less as possible; considering with calmness what it is 
prohabW like is that the Sultan’s authority as suzerain that dissatisfied Egyptians want, and how' far their ' 
ahouldin ordinary oircumstances be non-existent; that he desires can be satoly gratified; and only prepared 
ehobld have no more to do with Egypt than he has with to use force if, in the last resort, force must be 
Persia; but that every now and then his antbority should used, in a way that has the general approval of Enrope. 
flash into a momentary existence at their bidding and for The other policy is to do something bold and original~* 
their purposes. It is needless to say that, although diplo- to seize on Egypt openly or under the disguiso of 
matio pressure has been used to give some such character an exclusively English guarantee, and to defy the world, 
as this to the Sultan’s authority over Egypt, no claim has Among other objections to this second policy, it may bo 


avs^ been formulated that this is to bo the true and per¬ 
manent character of his authority; that, on the contrary, 
the character of the Sultan’s authority in Egypt has 


observed that it would in all probability tend to defeat 
its own object. The only object it is supposed to servo 
is the guarding of British India. We aro to take Egypt 
in order to keep India. It seems an odd way oE guai^- 


cne onaracter oi tne sultan's authority in rJgypt has is toe guaruing ot J^misti inuia. we aro to taicc 
been purposely left vague, and that, if France could be in order to keep India. It seems an odd way of _ 
justified m making such a claim because of her special in- ing India to sot an example of lawless violonco, and 
terests in Egypt, it is very difficult to see why she should to make all Europe our enemy. It is, no doubt, possible 
not make the same claim as regards Tripoli. that, if England announced its intention of Beiaflm on 

Thaw teems to be en idea of a very hazy kind, but Epypt, no Power miRht think it worth while tomlRtbo 

which floate about in its random manner, that England . <fuso ol open and immediate war. Even 

ought now to do something wonderfnlly strong and bold V"*?**? resent and protest, but submit. But 

ia^ypt, to cnthorself adrift from Prance and Europe, ‘''® >estnHnieg influence of England in Europe 

and^oonoe that she intends to come forwanl as the conciliatory and pcuorful Power wonld be at an 

sole and unfettered guardian or owner of Egypt. It is ‘i"'*'. *“ Franco might 

oven snggested that the Cabinet baa already formed a ^ripoli, Jlii^a m Armenia, or Austria in. t le 

plan of thw sort, and that Mr. Qladstonc is commissioned pra'fal"- Wo shonld either have to look on, lu 

to disclose the groat secret at Leeds. What the Cabinet f f 

may be planning cannot bo known until Ibo world is told; ‘“'■‘“S ""r ..lamplc, or wo should have to go into a war of 

but it niy be eiid, without hesitation, that, if tlio Cabinet >“ o^er to proyo that we wnld guard 

has any mbome of the sort, it is entirely departing from "“r route to India. Apart from initiative acts ol spolia- 
the pdioy which England baa pursued towards Hgypt t|ou, wo should have alienated all tho Powers that think 
and Wey under a snocession of Ministries for hilf JW have interests in Europe whiob ought not to bo over, 
a century. Lord Pai,meiistos persistently sot himself ® ‘‘“Y® pn-aohing m the “onUi to 

to oppose the dominating iuflaonoo of Constantinople to ‘’>;®"“>' day after day, and showing thorn tho folly of 
the ipirations of Egyptian ambition when Egyptian ® ‘’Y 

and French ambition wore synonymous. Lonl Uabut j-roueb would l.avo an opportunity which they 
brought about the arrangoment by which tho administra- *®Y"'°”® ‘’“®'= 

tiouSfjustioe in Egypt ^placed under the control, not every 

only of the Groat Eiropenn Powers, but of tiny Kuvopoan Mod.tereanean Power m order to have a Iroo and 
Powers which praoticaily have no more intorrat in the ad. open highway through tho Moditetranoan. As a 
ministration of justice in Egypt than they have in the ad. of gam and loss, apart from the mrioM 

ministration of justice in TiUuctoo Lord Debut and floftions ol principle iiivolvod, we should probab y do 
Lord Sawsbobt cheerfully allowed Franco to share with roly on our power of sending troops to India m 

England the financial control of Egypt when all Europe .t*"*® tlio Cape than to rely on our power of 

ag^d that some control over l^ptian finance wL »ondiug them through tho Uiial in the laoo of an alurmeil 
nioeasaiy. When the late Viceroy tried to upsot and provoked Europe. As things are now, every European 
the authority of tho protecting Powers, England do- IWr rceoguizes that wo have interests m Egypt which 


on^t now to do Bomething wonderfully strong and bold 
in Egypt, to cut herself adrift from France and Europe, 
and announce that she intends to come forward as tho 
sole and unfettered guardian or owner of Eg^’pt. It is 
oven suggested that tho Cabinet has already formed a 
plan of this sort, and that Mr. Gladstone is conimissioned 
to disclose the groat secret at Leeds. What tho Cabinet 
may be planning cannot bo known until tho world is told; 
but it may be said, without hesitation, that, if tho Cabinet 
has any scheme of the sort, it is entirely departing from 
the TOlioy which England Ims pursued towards lOgypt 
and Turkey under a sncccasion of Ministries for half 
a century. Lord PaIiMRkktdn persistently set hirasolf 
to oppose the dominating iufluonco of Constantinople to 
the aspirations of Egyptian ambition when Egyptian 
and French ambition wore synonymous. Lord UhiutT 
brought about the arrangoment by which tho administra¬ 
tion of justice in Egypt was placed under the control, not 
only of the Groat European Powci*s, but of tiny European 
Powers whioh practically liave no more intcnvst in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in Egypt than they have in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in n'imbuctoo Lord Derby and 
Lord Saltsbukt cheerfully allowed Franco to share with 


the authority of tho protecting Powers, England do< 
oliuA to interfere, although France pressed for intor- 


we must uphold. If wo ujihold thorn in saoh a manner 


«uumB VO luvonero, ujtvuuu^u fi-nuuo ureHBuu lur iiiLor- . v ai i i r 

fereno,, and it was not her own policy or tho presenre of “ ®®“®“"®®®® of W 

Pranoe but the endden intervention of Germany, whioh >7 uphold them. If wr uplio dthom ro as to shook 

madeinghindat last take aetivo steps. What she did “''®"®‘® of^er IWers, we destroy the very intereste 
when she determined to do something was to appeal, in seeking to protect. 

oonjunoUon with France, to tho sovereign authority of 

Turkey, and the course thus taken met with the ready - ^- ^ 

assent of the other Groat Powers. Not only was a prcco- 

dent ttus ortoted, of which the Solta* u now taking rROGKESS OP AGP^VUIAX LEGISLATION. a 

advantage, but a fresh stop was token towards placing 

Egypt under the guardianship of England and Franco in rriHOSE who foretold that tlie anomalies of tho Irish 
the wst line, hut also under the guardianship of tho otlu'r -JL L-ind Bill would be speedily converted from ox- 
Cbeat Powers in the second line. As long as the ceptional remedies into precedents find thoir approhensious 
protecting Powers control Egypt through Turkey they jnsLiliod sooiior than they expected. Mr. J. lioWAicD and 
must sharo their control with all other Powers that his as^ocuitoB in tho Farmers' Alliance have already 
can control Turkey. The dopondonoo of Egypt on drafted a Bill for the arbitrary transfer of a largo part of 


aen« mus oreawa, oi wmen me doiataw is now lajcing mOGRESS OF AGRARIAN LEGISLATION, Hb 

advantage, but a fresh step was token towards placing 

Egypt under tho guardianship of England and Franco in rriHOSE who foretold that the anomalies of tho Irish 
the wst line, hut also under the guardianship of tho otlu'r -JL L-ind Bill would be speedily converted from ox- 
€beat Powers in the second line. As long as the ceptional remedies into prccodents find thoir approhensious 
protecting Powers control Egypt through Turkey they jnsLiliod seoiior than they expected. Mr. J. lioWAicD and 
must sharo their control with all other Powers that his associiitos in tho Farmers' Alliance have already 
can control Turkey. The dopondonoo of Egypt on drafted a Bill for the arbitrary transfer of a largo part of 
Turkey means the dependence of Elgypt on all tho ibo property of landowners to ibemsolvos or tho tonaut- 
Powers on whom Turkey is dependent. Tho other Great farmers whom they profess to represent. It may bo con- 
Powers view with indifference or approbation the control fnlentJy asserted that a more audacious project was never 
whiA England and France exorciso in liJgypt, bccauso submitted to a Jicgislaturo; but it is impossiblo to eati- 
through the Egyptian tribunals and through thoir power luato the injustioo of which tlio present Government and 
of preisnre at Constantinople they share this control, its obedient majority may bo capable. Before the text 


TJhoir shar? not a very largo one, and is of a kind whioh of tho Bill w'as published, for the apparent purpose of 
in ordinary timas escapes notice; but it exists, and to accustoming public opinion to novel and unscrupulous 
toegp its existence, to make some sort of bargain with demands, the governing body of tho Alliance published 
jwioe, and to treat the other Great Powers and Turkey a sketch of tho proposed Bill in the oongoniiil and 


legp its existence, to make some sort of bargain with demands, the governing body of tho Alliance published 
inoe, and to treat the other Great Powers and Turkey a sketch of tho proposed Bill in the oongoniiil and 
having fiething to do with Egypt, would not only boa sympathetie columns of the Stai^dard. Tho writer, who 
veiy hazardous policy on tixe part of England, but a per- performed hfls task without the smallest attempt to disguise 
tly new one. That this new policy, the policy of a sudt tlie purposes of his clients, apparently belonged to tho 


fiaptly new one. That this new policy, the policy 
* Micndtiolentdisraption of the European Conoe 


of a sudi 


bnoert, shoul^^l pirminj^hsid section of the stall' of the paper. It seemed 
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probBl)]e that odd of bis Conseryatiye oolloagnes would' 
afterwards bo instructed to oxamino the new agrarian 
project of law. The expectation was justified by an article 
on the Bill itself, which was a model of apology or ap- 
proral under a pretence of adverse criticism. The com¬ 
piler of tho previous abstract executed his task with accu¬ 
rate fidelity. His insiuuatod vindication of its provisions 
probably represents the arguments which will bo used by 
the promoters. As be calmly and truly states, the Bill will 
** virtually grant the three F's, without actually mention- 
** ing thorn."* “ A farm will ** (from the point of view of 

tho Alliance) “ booome a ‘ subject,* in which two persons, 
** owner and occupier, have joint, but not equal, rights of 
** property; and the question is, how these rights are to 
** be aifierentiated.” The laud-owner may be well assured 
that, if tho doctrines of the Farmers* Alliance prevail, any 
residno of his rights which ho may for the present bo nomi¬ 
nally allowed to retain will, by farther abuse of poli¬ 
tical power, soon bo differentiated away. By the pro¬ 
posed Bill the diffprontiation will bo effected after the model 
of the Irish Land Bill on principles which the Farmers' 
Alliance borrows from tho Irish Land League. In duo 
time,j)erhaps, a Taxpayers’ Alliance will propose to convert 
the Funds into a subject in which two persona, taxpayer 
and fundholder, have a joint but notan equal, right of pro¬ 
perty. i^obtors of all classes will bo equally willing to 
enter A n process of differentiation with their creditors. 

The three F’s, if they are not mentioned, are introduced 
without any attempt at concealment. Tho framers of the 
Bill are kind enough to allow existing contracts to remain 
in force, as long as neither party desires an alteration; but 
a landlord who wishes to raise tho rent may apply, and 
the tenant who wishes to lower tho rent will apply, 
to a. Land Court which is os completely as in Ireland 
to supersede all freedom of contraob. There is 
something which may bo called impudent in the suggested 
constitution of the body which is to differentiate the 
property of the landlord into the pocket of the tenant. It 
is true that the County Court judge who is to preside 
will i^robabl^ wish to do justice, though he will have no 
definite or intelligible law to administer; but the most 
important part of his duty will consist in valuation of 
land and improvements; and his probable incompetence 
to assume the functions of a land surveyor will place him 
in the hands c,f tho assessors who are to bo appointed 
by the Board of Guardians, or, in other w ords, by tho 
tenant-farmers. Tho judges at whose mercy the whole 
landed property of the kingdom is to bo placed will pro¬ 
bably be selected on account of their well-known bias against 
the rights of landlords. Mr. Howard and his friends arc 
nnoonsoions of tho contemptuous estimate which their 
proposaU involve of the honesty and wisdom of tho 
Ministers whose support they hope to purchase by their 
votes. 

To divide property between the undoubted owner and an 
intruder under tho arbitration of a tribunal representing the 
new claimant is a wanton defiance of justice and decency 
which would two or three years ago have been deemed in¬ 
conceivable. The other provisions of the Bill are Worthy of 
tho maohinory by which it is to be administered. The 
tenant who receives notice to qnit after tho rent has been 
fixed by the Land Court may put up liis interest for sale 
in the open market, and compel the landlord either to 
accept the purchaser as tenant or to pay tho outgoiug 
tenant the price which has been offered. As no part of 
the measnre is even ostensibly consistent with justice or 
economic principle, it is perhaps useless to remark that a new 
tonapt-right would imply that the Land Court has fixed 
the rent too low. The present occupier paid no pre¬ 
mium on coming in; and ho demands a premium on 
going out, for no reason except that many farmers voted 
for Mr. Gladstone at the last olcctiou. The enactment of 
any portion of the Bill would be an act of bribery as gross 
as any distribution of sovereigns which has been made by 
the man in tho Moon. The exponent and eulogist of tho 
Bill who writes iu the Standard declares that the proposed 
tenant-right ** for tho first time pats tho vexed question of 
** improvements upon a logical and commercial basis.” 

Having assumed that there is no need to trouble Min¬ 
isters about any question bat the promotion of tho inte- 
Toste of tenant-farmers, the managers of the Alliance proceed 
tp disport themselves at will in Si other relations between 
.'Icmdlord and tooant. All contracts made in molation of 
** tlie printfiplos of the Bill are to be rendered nail and 
void. forfeitures on the ground of bmoh of oove- 


“iant will also in all likelihood be i^orad. “AH 

** conditions as to the natnro and s^oess^n of xsropi are ' 
** virtually abolished.*’ An dconpier for two or three 
years wilt bo able to break up old meadow land of Which 
the qualities could not be reproduced in a single lifetime, , 
with the solo risk of incurring liability to a payment to be* 
assessed by two neighbouring farmers, enga^^ perhaps in 
a similar operation. ** The tithe-oharges will in all pro- 
” bability be placed on the same footing as house duty at 
** present, the tenant paying them in the first instance, 

” and then dednoting them from the rent.” Tho 
Committee of the Alliance probably chuckle over 
the refiection that the amonnt of tithe rent-charge 
has, in ordinary practice, been already dednoted frqpi 
tho rent, a.s one of the considerations in the con¬ 
tract of letting. The modo in which the Bill deala s 
with tho question of rates may be inferred from ita 
general provisions. ” The Committoe engaged in revising 
“ tho draft of the Bill have, wo learn, agreed that only one 
** fourth of tho local rates levied on farm land shall be paid 
“ by the tenant.” It may be asked why, in appropriating 
to themselves tho goods of their neighbours, the tenant- 
farmers should restrict themselves to three-fourths of tho 
whole. Some agrarian Began will probably outbid the 
Goneril of Bedford by proposing to lay all the rates on 
tho landlord, whose rent has already been rednoed by the 
full amount. Tho tenant-farmers as represented by the 
Guardians will have the pleasure of expending the rates of 
which tho unhappy owners are to pay three-fourths. The 
instinct of predatory selfishness acquires strength as it 
moves. 

WIiBt needs lie 07 e-nnd-twonty, ten, or flvo ? 

Although arguments addressed to those who avowedly 
legislate for their own oxclusivo benefit are likely to be 
wasted, some considerations of prudence and self-interest 
may be worth tho consideration of farmers who 
are disposed to join tho Alliance in the hope of 
sharing the profits of spoliation. Mr. Gladstone, on 
whom tho hopes of tho Alliance arc fixed, has already paid 
them a part of the price of their votes in the Ground 
Game Bill of last year. Ho would perhaps be willing to 
grant them a farther boon at tho expense of perverse Tor^ 
landlords; but they are not tho only claimants on hia 
bounty. Before it was thought possible to purchase the 
support of the farmers, tho party now dominant had pro¬ 
mised to enfranchise the labourers, in the well-founded 
hope of ensuring their political support. Household 
suffrage in counties will almost certaiuly be enacted by 
the present Parliament, and at tho next election the new 
constituencies will show their gratitude to their benefactors, 
but not without a distinct expectation of future favours. 
The demands of thclabourers will, from the natureof thecaso, 
be almost exclusively directed against the farmers. The Land 
Court may furnish a procodout for a Wages Court, which 
would exorcise a not more anomalous jurisdiction. A 
Niue Hours Bill might also find a chance of aoceptanoq if 
it woro supported by a sufficiemt number of county votes. 
The institution of a pGas.ant proprietary, though it might 
bo more remote, would put an end not only to the Alliance, 
but to the farmers who compose it. The only mode of 
encountering dangerons schemes of innovation is to abide 
by sound principles of law and economy. If property is to 
depend on a majority of votes, tho large farmers will soon 
bo swept away. They already propose, for tho benefit of 
the present occupiers, to subject all futuro tenants to an 
extreme rack-rent by compelling them to pnrohase the < 
tenant-right at a price to be fixed by competition. The 
labourers, when they attain political power, will scarcely 
respect the newly acquired rights of a middle-class 
oligarchy of irromovablo occupiers. It will, indeed, be 
diifioult to defend a one-sided fixity of tenure, while the 
tenant retains the right, which he now frequently exercises,, 
of throwing up his farm at pleasure. 


TINKERING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

A n article on the Honse or Lords in thfi Fortnightly 
Iteview painfully illustrates the unstable^sondition of 
all English institutions. That a periodical of revolutionary 
tendencies should contain an attack on that part ox the 
established system which is most obnoxious to tealous r 
democrats would cause no surprise; but Mr. Eathbone, 
the author of the present essay, is a temperate advocate 
of changes which ho would willingly restrain within sale 
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aind XMaooable limits. Etu olgeotions to the HoJsa of 
Lords/as ifc now exists, are not founded on social jealousy; 
nor is ho disposed to do injustice to the great qualities of 
many members of the hereditary aristocracy. Ho believes 
that rank and wealth mar still advantageously be used to 
strengthen an efficient second Chamber; but he thinks 
that the House of Lords ought to derive its authority 
from election, while he admits that there mny bo a 
reasonable difference of opinion as to tbo constituencies 
to to created for the purpose. A feeling of regret 
that a proposal for abolipliing the present House of Lords 
should proceed from such a quarter indicates no want of 
respect tor Mr. Rathbone’s ability and character. Plan- 
k sible and even forcible arguments may bo used against 
almost every branch of the ancient Constitution, including 
the highest summit, which is not yet included in the plan 
of revolutionary advance. The doctrine which is more than 
once propounded by Mr. Rath hone, that in tho present day 
every institution must justify itself by its practical utility, 
would perhaps be sound if it were universally applied. To 
some minds it seems that one gigantic exception practically 
vitiates the rule. Those who regard the absolute supre¬ 
macy of numbers as tho greatest of anomalies are quite 
certain that it rests, not on any calculation of expediency, 
but on physical force. The only power by which it can bo 
even practically counterbalanced is respect for tradition, or 
the habit of acqtiicBciiig in tho existing results of historical 
causes. Democracy, which questions all other authority, 
never examines its own credentials. In a sentence which 
is composed for another purpose, Mr. Rathhone casually 
justifies the existcnco of the House of Lords. Tho leisured 
class is, ns ho justly says, tho informal constituency of a 
Second Cliainbcr. JIo might have added that in a short 
time tho leisured class will bo roprosonted in no other 
assembly. It is already disfranchised in Franco, and to 
a great extent oven in the far more healthy political 
organization of the United States. In neither country 
is property so seriously threatened as it has been of late in 
the United Kingdom. Tho House of Lords may perhaps 
not bo strong enough to stem tho tide of revolution ; but 
its power of resistance may probably bo greater than 
that of any substitute which could be contrived. 

Mr. Rathhone is thoroughly sincere in his desiro to 
strengthen a House of Lords, under that or some 
other name, for tho discharge of functions which he holds 
to be of paramount importance. He oddly illustrates the 
necessity of such a barrier to improvident legislation by 
**the working of American politics during tho last lorty 
“ years.” Ho truly says that “ the need of conciliating 
** compact and selfish minorities made it hard, at ono time 
** almost impossible, for an honest man to bo a politician.*' 
He adds that the same cause made possible a growth of 
local taxation almost equivalent (as in tho city of Now 
York) to confiscation. In the United States there is, 
as Mr . Ratubone elsewhere observes, tho most power¬ 
ful Second Chamber which anywhere exists. Even in 
Tweed's Irish Republic of Now York tho Board of 
Aldermen revised tho decisions of the predatory Town 
Council. The want of a check on dishonesty and wrong¬ 
ful legislation was produced by the common origin of 
all powers in tho Fudera^iou, the State, and tho 
Munmipality. Tho sume constituency directly or in¬ 
directly elected thorn all; and the class which pos¬ 
sessed property and leisure was represented by no House 
of Lords. It is true tlmt in England tho hoi-editary 
branch of the Legislature has many imperfections ; but it 
was hardly worth Mr. Ratubonb’s while to quote, in 
support of his own more valuable opinion, tho supposed 
admissions of a writer " whom we cannot suppose preju- 
“ diced against that House of which he will ono day bo a 
«member” There have always been aristocrats who, 
through caprice or love of notoriety, affected hostility to 
their own order. In quiet times such patriots make tho 
tost of both worlds by combining tho advantages of rank 
V^ith tho favour which may bo earned by the profession of 
popular opinions. The Litoral nobles of the French 
Bevolution were destined to acquire an opposite experi- 
ence, which may be profitably studied by their successors 
in ottoff obuutries. 

Mr. Eairbonb, though he is free from oonsoious unfeir- 
ness, scarcely does justice to the mode in which the House 
of Lords conducts important business. Mr. FuEDsnic 
HaheisoK, who is certainly not more Wendly to tho House 
. of liords than Mr. Ratbbone, lately cited the debates on 
the Irish Land Bill as models of method, if not of aub- 


stance. Mr. Rathijone, on the other hand, thinks that the 
Peers by their attitude seemed to couit, destruction. 
They were, by no fault of their own, placed in a difficult 
and awkwHi*d position. 1’hcir duty to themselves and tho 
country f(»rl>ado the rejection of the Bill; and yet it was 
proper and necessary that they should record their objec¬ 
tions to its principle. Lord L.vnsdownb‘s speech, which 
was perhaps the best delivered on tho occasion, contained 
a conclusive exposure of tho political aud economic funlta 
of tho measure. In a concluding paragraph ho inti¬ 
mated that tho evils of rejection would iieverlholoss bo 
greater than those which could result from acceptance 
of tho Bill. Tho Ministers, and not the Opposition, were 
responsible for making offers which were in their nature 
incapable of retractation or of roduci ion. Mr. Habuisox 
])raisod the rapidity with which the House of Lords 
elaborates details in Committee. Mr. Rath hone finds much 
fault with tho alleged ignorance of details, which he attri¬ 
butes to want of contact with constituents. It is true that 
tho great body of the J'eors may not possess extraordinary 
legislative aptitude ; but in no other nssrrnbly is business 
HO liabitually left in the hands of the 1e:idcrs of parties. 

Mr. Rathbonf/s sehomo of reform is perhaps as good 
as any rival plan for tho constitutum of n new Second 
Chamber. Ho wouhl make all peers eligible for a seat; 
but he proposes that the House of Commons shoulil, by cumu¬ 
lative vote, elect onc-tliird of the Upper House for periods of 
fifteen years. The election would really devolve on the 
Ministers of the day, who are also to have the power of 
appointing a limited number of civil and military servants 
of tho Crown. Tho Law Ivords are to retain their present 
scats, and the total number of three hundred is to be com¬ 
pleted by the addition of ilie Chairmen of the proposed 
County Boards. As tho Boards thomsolves will be elected 
by household suffrage, it is not impossible that some of 
the Chairmen may be local agitators, possessing infiuence 
in their own districts, but wholly unqualified for seats in 
the House of Lords. It was thought rash on the part of a 
religious Order to embody a condemnation of all ohiinge 
in tho well-known fiirmula —Sint ut sunt, aut non sint. To- 
the House of Lords the phrase may be applied in the form, 
not of a wish, but of a prophecy —Erunt ut sunt, aut 
non erunt. It is strange that Mr. Rathdone should 
regard tho constitution of tbo American Senate as a pre¬ 
cedent for the election of a part of the Second Chamber 
by the House of Commons. The Senate would have been 
as commonplace as tho House of Representatives ff it had 
been elected by that body ; but it is useless to criticize in 
detail a project which is only one of many plausible con. 
trivances which might bo suggested. Tho fVench Senate 
furnishes an instructive example of the difficulty of creating 
a Second Chamber under tho conditions imposed by modem 
democracy. It is elected by three or four different methods; 
it iucludcH many of tho most eminent orators, of the soundest 
economists, of tbo most expcricucod statesmen and ad¬ 
ministrators of France; and yet when it lately rejected a 
Bill of secondary importance, an outcry was immediately 
raised for its abolition; and M. Oamuetta, who at first 
defended its independence, now thinks it convenient to 
.support some seburno of reconstruction which may ensure 
its absolute subservience to the more popular assembly. 
Mr. lUTniiONE's just and eloquent eulogy on the members 
of one great patrician House might serve as an argument 
for maintaining the privileg<*s which ho [iroposes to destroy 
or to qualify. The social and political weight of an able 
and wealthy family derives its principal lustre from tho 
presence of its cliief in the hereditary Assembly, which in 
turn is largely dependent on tho general respect which is 
felt for himself and his equals. 


LORD DERBY ON THE IRISH LAND AOT. 

ORD DERBY has set himself to examine calmly and 
candidly tho probablo oflbets of the Irish Land Bill 
now that it bars become law, aud no one can aid or prevent 
its passing by exaggoratod hopes or fears. What docs it 
aR come to r What will it do F What will it not do ? 
are tho questions which Lord Dbrsy attempts to answer 
by tho light of a clear, cold judgment and of much experi¬ 
ence of affairs, general and Irish. He necessarily assumes, 
to begin with, that the Act will bo allowed to work, that ^ 
tho decrees of the Court will bo rospeoied, and that' tlie 
law will in practice give to every nmn what it gives him 
in theesry. If this is assumed, Lord Dsusr shows that the 
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landkird will lose ydry On the whole, the land ia 

let at a lew yent. A fair Court, therefore, if it doee not 
raiae rents, will not lower them; and, ue it is assumed that 
in the future all legal obligations are to be punctually fol- 
filled, the mass of landlords will get the same rents paid 
as a matter of certainty that they now got in a very pro* 
carious and painful way. They will have no political 
poww, but they have already lost under the Ballot the 
politick power they once possessed; they will retain the 
social advantages which in a peaceful country always 
attach to the receipt of large revenues from a 
Muroe so obvious and indisputable as land. Their 
inoomes will indeed be larger than over, for they 
will no longer be exposed to the importunities of tenants 
asking them to contribute towards improvomouts. They 
retain all their rights of sport, and, under this imaginary 
reign of law, no one will poison hounds or stop hunting 
wiUi pitchforks. Their only real loss will be that of tho 
pleasure of finding a sphere of honourable activity in tho 
personal management of a large estate, and it is not a 
pleasnre that the bulk of Irish landlords have bad the 
wish or the resonroes to enjoy in any very great extent. 
There will, no donbt, bo landlords who will have their 
rents aud their incomes redneed, and who therefore 
will have to content themselves with the thought 
that a certainty of sixpence is better than tho chance 
of a shilling. Speaking broadly, Lord Derby is qnilo 
right in saying that the landlords would not lose if 
the Act was loyally carried out. He, indeed, somewhat 
understates his case. If we are to contrast the dismal 
anarohy that prevails in Ireland at present with an 
imaginary state of things in which overy one obeyed the 
law, the landlord got his present rents paid to the day, 
enjoyed in peace his social distinction, and sported to his 
heart's content, ho ought, if ho had a spark of gratitude, 
to invoke blessings every ovouiug on the heads of those 
good and clever men who thought of this wonderful Act 
which had conferred on him such inestimable benefits. 

When Lord Derby turns to tho tenants he sees before 
him a much more gloomy prospect. Tho tenants are now, 
he says, in tho position of peasant proprietors who have 
,not paid for their land. Aro they likely to thrive in such 
a position ? Lord Derby thinks they ara not for several 
reasons, of which ti e chief are that the soil and climate 
of Ireland are not favourable to small farms; that tbo 
tenants will have no capital to make improvements; that 
the Irish farmers have a painfully slight knowledge of their 
business; aud that they aro apt to have inconveniently 
large families. The many would fail, and only the few 
would Buoceed. Those who failed would sell their holdings, 
and the purchasers would be those who throve. Lord Derby 
rightly calculates that as a pure matter of business the onlti- 
vator of an adjacent holding is the man who can afford to 
give the best price for the interest of an outgoing tenant. 
Thus in the long run the effect of the Act would be to con- 
Bolidate farms, aud although this would be in one way a 
public benefit, for the soil would produce, if Lord Derby is 
right, more than it can produce under a system of email 
farms, all the objects which have prompted the agitation 
by which tho Act has been gained would be defeated. It 
is impossible as to all this to say whether Lord Derby is 
right or wrong. Wo are told to assume the existence of 
a state of things so unlike all that we see now, that wo 
cannot realise its immediate, and still less its remoter, con¬ 
sequences. It is supposed that the soil ia to bo occupied by 
tenants sure of tbeir holdings, and in returnoheerfully obey¬ 
ing the law, rigidly fulfilling their obligations, and making a 
gallant and persistent effort to do their very best with the 
land on which they find themsolvcs placed. If humble 
Irishmen are capable of undergoing this moral transforma¬ 
tion, they might also bo capable of doing more in their new 
and better state than Lord Derby expects. If we are to 
look at the mass of landlords and omit exceptional cases, 
wo ou^ht also to look at the mass of ieuanta. 'J'here 
aro Irish tenants who, if they had no other source of 
livelihood, conld not in iiiusi years pay any rent at 
all. But the mass of Irish tenants are peifeotly well 
able to pay their run is if they choose. The proof 
of this is that^ according not only to Lord Derby but 
also to the host authorities he has been able to con¬ 
sult, on every two Irish estates out of tliree the rent 
has not been raised within tho last twelve or fifteen 
years, and the rent, until the present ogifation began, 
was regqlarly paid. This is, in fiict, the customary 
rent which Lord Derby thinks the Court will im^se us 


the figure rent, and whi^’ it is mumed be paid whan 
due by a law^aluding tenan(IJ|r.^ Whi^. is there in ^e 
Land Act to make it more, diflionlt for (be tenant to live 
and pay this rent than it has been hitherto P Time men, 
with a new moral nature, will find tdiemaelves. in a &ew 
position, and this position will, at any rate^ make them, 
more, and not less, prone to do their very b^t for. 
themselves and the l^a. As owners subject to a quit rent^. 
they are not likely to work less hard or to take less in¬ 
terest in tbeir work than they used to do when they held by. 
a tenure which they believed, or affected to believe, WM 
precarious. The size of their &milieB might make emi¬ 
gration necessary; but these worthy, law-abitog, ior 
dustrious men would be just the persons to explain to the J 
suporfluouB members of their oirole that they would do 
bettor to loave borne and shift for themselves. They 
would, as Lord Derby observes, have no capital for snob 
expensive improvements as draining; but draining has 
hitherto been mainly done not with the money of the land¬ 
lords, but with money which tho landlords have borrowed 
and tenants who as a body obeyed the law and paid their 
rents would borrow for drainage as easily as the landlords 
have done. There is perhaps only one w^ in which the 
Land Act is projudioial to the tenants. Foreign compe¬ 
tition may lower the price of the main articles of 
Irish produce. In this case it would be disadvantageous 
to a tenant to be saddled daring a statutory term with a 
rent based on prices when foreign oompetition was not 
felt, and in this respect tho rigidity of the Act would tell 
too much in favour of the landlords. 

After disenssing the probable effects of the Act as 
it would operate if a reign of law, order, and general 
content were established, Lord Derby handles the 
veiy serions preliminary question whether there is any 
solid reason to anticipate that this happy state of 
things will be seen by the present generation. In 
other words, will the Land Act pacify Ireland? Lord 
Derby has no kind of hesitation in saying that it 
will not. Whether it will ever come into practical opera¬ 
tion until those who are determined that it shall not have 
a chance are made to feel themselves in danger is very 
doubtful. But, apart from this, there is the very grave 
objection to all hopes of tho pacificatory effects of the 
Land Act, that it is not what England has given, bat 
what England will not give, that tho Irish want. Lord 
Derby has done his best to inform himself on this head, 
and all that he has soon, read, or heard, leads him 
to tho conclusion that the bulk of the Irish will be 
pacified by nothing but separation from England. Their 
new moral nature is not going to begin to show itself 
until they are allowed to set up a government for 
themselves. As Lord Derby pointedly says, we are at the 
commenoement, not at tho end, of a great struggle. No¬ 
thing can be more unwise than to underrate the gravity of 
the position in which England is thus placed. Whatever 
we do, we seem only to increase the anxiety of the Irish 
to be let go. If we humour them, and pass an Act like 
tho Land Act, which we only justify on the ground that 
they are not as we are, they take this as a ooiffession that 
there are inherent differences which make an enforced 
union odious to them. If we treat them as being like 
Englishmen, and give them juries and the Ballot, a demo¬ 
cratic franchise and local government, they use these gifts as 
instruments for working out their end of separation. 
Prudence, patience, and great firmness may overcome the 
Irish difficulty, as they have overcome so many difflonlties 
which English statesmen have had to enoonuter; but they 
were nevoi more necessary, and nothing can be more 
illusory than the hope that we have suddenly found in the 
Land Act a sovereign aud specific remedy for the political 
maladies of Ireland. 


M. FERRY AND M. GAMBETTA. 

T hat small portion of the French public which takes 
an active interest in politics is busy in specnlating as 
to the precise date aud the immediate anteoe^nts of 
M. Ferry’s impending resignation. That the nominal, 
leader of the lately-elected majority ia shortly to make 
way for a new Prune Minister no one, except the Pam 
Correspondent of the Timee, seems to donbt. The only 
point about bis retirement from his present office which 
is still nnoertain ia whether it will coma before or 
after the meeting ot the Ohaml^ca, If the gnostion 
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wm*to be deoid^ either^j preoedent er poliiioal 
pfppriety, M. Fiebt woald oditaraly ohooee the latter 
ootixee; He might yery netnrally have ceased ta be 
Prime Minuter six wem ago, bMose he ooald then 
hate sidd that, aa the new mijority evidently belonged to 
another man, he shonld no longer profess to represent it. i 
Instead of this, he claimed the new majority as his own, | 
and gave no hint that the thought of resignation had so i 
mnoh as entered his mind. Ko fresh light has been cast 
upon the oomp^tion or wishes of the new majority since 
that time, and if M. Fbbby now resigns without waiting 
for the meeting of the Ghambors, he wUl find a very different 
Explanation given of the step. He will bo oconsed, and ac- 
onsed with mnoh apparent reason, of desiring to escape the 
responsibility of the war in Tunis. Had things gone well 
there, it will be said, nothing would have been beard about a 
Ministerial reoonstrnotion nntil the Chambers wore again in 
Session. This sudden desire to leave M. GxfivTfree to 
send for whomsoever he chooses ooinoides somewhat sus- 
pioionsly with the news that has lately been received from 
Horth Afinca. It will be taken, at all events, to mean 
that M. Fbrbt is anxious to escape the responsibility of 
his own action, that he has sacrificed the Tunis expe¬ 
dition to oonsiderations of political oonveniencp, and that 
he does not wish to face the censure which he is certain 
to incur in consequence. A Minister who retires under 
these circumstances must be ooriously indifferent to the 
good opinion of his countrymen. To resign office rather 
tean challeDgo, or even endure, inquiry is to admit that 
our motives will not stand examination. If M, Fkkry 
aa anything of a case, he will naturally be anxious to lay 
it before the Chamber, and he can only do this to advan¬ 
tage by remaining Prime Minister until there has been 
time for his oonduot to be debated. M. Qr^vy, who is 
understood to be sorupulons about Parliamentary pro¬ 
prieties, can hardly fail to take this view. Though the 
powers of the President of the Bepublio as regards the 
selection of Ministers are not very well ascertained, he will 
certainly assnme that a Chamber which is so nearly a 
doable of the old one must be hold to support the Cabinet 
whioh the old Chamber supported, until it has given 
evidence to the contrary. 

When constitutional propriety and the wishes of the 
Chief of the State point umhistakably to M. Ferry’s re¬ 
tention of office nntil he has been displaced by a Parlia¬ 
mentary vote, it may seem strange that there should bo 
BO much as a suspicion that he means to anticipate such a 
vote by resignation. Even a Prime Minister bos a right 
to be accounted innocent nntil the contrary is proved; why, 
then, should it be taken for granted that M. Fbbby means 
virtually to confess his guilt by running away from trial ? 
That is a question for French journaiists to answer; all 
that foreign observers can do is to note the fact that this 
intention on the part of M. Ferry is taken for granted by 
many persons who profess to bo well informed as to his 
intentions. The very day on which he is to plaoe his 
office at M. GbI^vy’s disposal is named, and a reason 
assigned why he should do it on that day and on no other. 
It is argued that the new Prime Minister will wish to 
meet Parliament as soon as his Cabinet is formed, lest 
some mischief in the way of intrigue shonld be found for 
the hands of idle deputies, and it is calculated that it will 
take about ten days to form the Cabinet. This explana¬ 
tion of M. Ferry’s expected resignation has the fault that 
it only explains why it should take plaoe at a particular 
time. In this limits sense it is certainl;^ an adequate ex¬ 
planation. Given that M. Fb buy has determined not to face the 
Chambers in his present office, there are good reasons why 
he^shonld retire from it somewhere l^tween the 15th and 
the 18th of the present month. But it leaves the question 
wl^ he should retire from it at all just where it was; and 
before this can bo answered, it must be made clear why 
M. Gxmbbtta wishes to taker office before the meeting of 
the Chambers rather than after. If ho had not mado up 
his mind that the time is come for him to stop ihto M. 
FBUii's shoes, we may be sure that M. Fbbby would not 
be so anxioos to put his shoes off. Now thm are at least 
two reasons why M. Gambbtta shonld not wish any longer 
to delay takii^ office. The first is, that if he is in power 
when the decitive nows comes from Tunis,, he will come in 
for the credit of it if it is good, while he will be able to 
wash his hands of it if it is bad. ’ No one can say precisely { 
how far M. Gambetta has shared in the responsibility of 
the expedition $ and since it is left to him to define his I 
pari in it, ho will probably be guided by the oonsideiv , 


atiou whether this responaibiliiQr ^ glorioai^^:»oir* inglo¬ 
rious. If he waits until the result is kifown, ho. 
rnns the risk of that result being favourable, and 
BO of M. Ferry’s seeming to be thrown aside, not because 
he is not fit to be Prime Minister, bat beoanse M. 
Gambetta wants to be Prime Minister nimself. The aeooud 
reason is that, if M. Ferry’s resignation is postponed nntil 
after his policy has been debated in tbe Chamber of De¬ 
puties, M. Gambetta can hardly avoid taking part in the 
discussion. The politician who by universal consent is 
to succeed the Minister whoso oonduot is under inquiry 
must give his own opiniou of that conduct, and state in 
what respects he wonld have acted differently. It is easy 
to see why M. Gauretta should wish to escape this neces¬ 
sity. No one except himself and some members of the 
present Cabinet can say how far tbe oonduot of the^ 
Tunis expedition was of his ordering, and bow far of' 
M. Ferry^s. So long as there is no exbanstive debate in' 
the Chamber tbe precise distribution of parts may remain 
unknown, and if a new Cabinet is formed before the open¬ 
ing of the Session an exhaustive debate may be avoided. 
Thisre is very little amusement in oensnring a Government 
whioh no longer exists, and it will not be possible to 
censure the now Government until there has been time 
for it to show how its policy differs from that of its 
predecessor. 

This, however, only accounts for M. Gambetta’s anxiety 
that M. Ferry should not wait to defend himself before the 
Chamber. What can bo the motive which is expected to 
lead M. FfjRRY to the same conclusion P lie, it might be 
thought, is under the strongest possible inducomeuts not to 
evade a Parliamentary trial. Even if all the charges now 
current against him should be proved in every detail, hn 
wonld still be better off than if he resigned in order to pre¬ 
vent them from being proved. In the former case he would 
at least have given evidence of courage, if not of statesman¬ 
ship ; in the latter caso he would have shown himself' 
equally deficient in both qualities. This is not the* view 
which is taken of the sitnation by French politicians. 
They, strange to say, are of opinion that M. Ferry will 
better, rather than injure, his prospects by declining- 
to answer his acensors. if, it is said, he retires 
from office before the Chamber meets, there will be 
nothing to provont M. Gambetta from ofl'ering him a. 
seat in the now Cabinet. if, on the other hand, he 
awaits a vote of want of confidence, and the< division 
goes against him, M. OAMBErrA will not bo able to do 
this. For the time, at all events, a vote of censure 
directed against a Ministry must bo accepted as disqualify¬ 
ing its chief for holding office in the Ministry which 
follows. M. Ferry may serve under M. Gambetta if he 
I rnns away from a Parliamentary condemnation, but he 
cannot serve under him—at least, not immediately—if he 
remains to face a Parliamentary coiidemnatiun. As ox- 
Ministers are very quickly forgotten in France, M. Ferry 
probably thinks that it is safer not to let the chance go by. 
The part assigned to him in the transaction ar^^ucs a low 
standard of political honour; but, inasmuch as no consider¬ 
able organ of French opinion seems to reject the hypo¬ 
thesis, it must bo supposed that it is a standard in which 
average French opinion secs nothing discreditable. 


LOKD O’HAQAN AT DUBLIN. 

rflHE Social Science Association has for some time past 
JL become dull and useful. In its early years it was 
neither. The extravagances which found their natural 
place at its mootings yielded an annual crop of amasement, 
and even the enthusiasts who paraded them did not dream 
that tbe experiments they soggestod would ever be seriously 
tried. Now, tbe Congresses mostly address themselves to 
points in which the law is admitted to need amendment, 
and the President’s address bears a painfully close 
resemblance to a Queer’s Speech. Lord O’Haqan’s 
survey of the field which the Association has made its 
own was fair and comprehensive. He avoided awkward 
queations with all the oare which high office renders no- 
oesaary, and 'contrived to fill his allotted space without 
betraying any sense of the irony of fortune in placing a 
meeting called together to consider amendments of the law 
in a oountnr in wluch law has ceased to bo of any account. 11 
is donbtfal, however, whether under any circumstances a 
oonspiottoas party politician can be a good President of u 
Social Science Congress. He is Imnnd by his posi- 
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tioa nof to liiot that anything for which hii ooUeagu^^s), 
past or present, are responsible is other than perfect; and, 
nowerer oonrinced ho may be of the need for farther 
ehnnges, he mast not, betray his conviction in wortls. 
Lord O'Haoax moved as easily nnder these fetters as it is 
possible for any one to do, bat the fetters were still there. 
They were espeeially visible in the parts of his address 
which bore npon edocation. Lord O’Haoak is an Irishman 
and a Eoman Catholic, and in neither character can he 
feel any gennine liking either for the Intermediate Ednoa- 
tion Act or for the fonndation of the Boyal University. 
Beiigions prcgadioes in one political party and irreligions 
prejudices in the other have combined to withhold from 
Irishmen the kind of education which the majority of the 
nation desires. Conservatives have disliked the notion of 
endowing Popery; Liberals have disliked the notion of 
endowing any creod whatever. The consequence has been 
5jat secondary and university education have hardly 
fsisted for Irish Boman Catholics. Trinity College and 
the Queen's Colleges have been frequented mainly by Irish 
Protestants. The object of the Intermediate Edneation Act 
and of the Royal University is to amend this state of things 
in fact, without amending it in form. Party exigencies 
have made it impossible, or have been supposed to make it 
impossible, to ^ve Roman Catholic parents in Ireland 
the same advantages which have long been enjoyed by 
Anglican parents in England and by Presbyterian parents 
in Scotland. In the two latter cases the desire to bring 
up their children in their own religion has boon esteemed 
a virtno; in the former it has boon treated merely as a proof 
that those who profess to feel it set no genuine value on 
education. Perhaps if leading politicians on both sides 
had hat^ the courage to paint this flagrant inconsistency 
in its tme oolonrs, Englishmen might by degrees have 
awaked to it; bot, inst^ of this, leading politicians on 
both sides have agreed to support one another in making 
lielievo that Irish education mnst be regulated by one 
principle, and English and Scotch education by another. 
The Intermediate Education Act and the Royal Uni- 
versity are attempts made, so to say, under the roso 
to give Irish Roman Catholic youths an education which 
their parents* consciences will allow them to accept for 
their sons. The State carefully shuts its eyes to the 
destmation of the money which it pays for this purpose. 
It refuses to know anything about the religion of the 
youths to whom it gives scholarships and fellowships; it 
only knows that they have passed a given oxaminalion. 
This is, no doubt, a great improvement on the system 
under which Roman Catholics could not hold scholarships 
or fellowships even by passing an examination. But it is 
open to objections which no one is better qualiliod than 
Lord O’Haoan to sot out with all the just weight that 
belongs to them. If he were not, never had boon, and 
never hoped to bo, in office, the Social Science Congress 
would have boon greatly the gainer. 

It is natural that the author of the existmg^Jrish jury 
system shonld think w'ell of his own work, and that a consi¬ 
derable part of Lord O'Hagan's address should have been de¬ 
voted to a defence of the Act which he passed in 1871. It is 
fair to remember that the deserved discredit into which trial 
by jury in Ireland has lately fallen has nothing to do with 
any particular method of choosing juries. It is useless to try 
to oombine incompatible advantages. There are merits in 
trial by jury, there are merits in trial withont a jury; but 
the merits are not identical. Tho virtue of trial by jury 
is the popular satisfaction with the result of tho trial 
which springs from tho popular character of the body 
by wbich the verdict has been given. The virtue of 
trial without jury is the possibility which it affords 
of obtaininff a really capable and instrncted tribunal. 
Great fault has been found with the Jury Act of 1871 be¬ 
cause it took away from the sheriff the power of selection, 
and made the payment of rates a sufficient qnaliflcation for 
a juror. There are times, no doubt, \i;hen these two 
changes will almost necessarily work badly. There might 
be some ohance of getting a just verdict, even in an 
agrarian case, if a high qualification had kept out most of 
the olass which is aotnat^ by passion or fear, and if the 
sheriff had kept ont the remainder. It would be far better, 
however, to suspend trial by jnry altogether than to de¬ 
prive it beforehand of tho features which constitute its 
sole claim to public confidence. A condemnation by a 
Special Commission wonld not excite a tenth part of 
sympathy for the criminal whiph wonld be ex- 
cited tgr ^ condemnation by a packed jnry, or even 


by a jury from which eveiy cne of tho same rank 
with the criminal had been rigidly' excluded. When 
the popnlar feeling abont crime is h^thy, tho Terdict of 
a jniy will seldom do any real injastice. When the popular 
feeling about crime is Unhealthy, trial by jnry has ceased 
for the time to be a satisfactory or proper method of arriving 
at the troth. What Ireland wants at the present moment 
is, not any tinkering with the method by which jnries are 
ohosen, bat a frank recognition of the fact that no 
method of choosing jnries can bo satisfactory in agrarian 
cases which does not make them cease to be jnries except 
in name. Wbon things have oome to this pass, tee 
remedy is to bo sought in a suspension of trial by 
jaiy until it has onoe more become possible for jnries 
that are jnries in something else than in name to be 
trusted with the trial of prisoners charged with agrarian 
crimes. It is not to bo expected that the meeting at 
Dublin will give a very certain sound npon a question of 
this kind. In theory, every Irishman must be assumed to 
wish that a man who has shot a landlord, resisted the polipe, 
or taken violent possession of land to which he has oeasod 
to have any title shonld have prompt pnnishment metod 
ont to him. In practice, the sympathy entertained for the 
cause to which these acts are supposed to minister makes 
a difference in the feeling with which the exocntion of tho 
law is regarded, and this distinction may be expected to be 
visible even in a Social Science Congress. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that at a Social Science 
Congress held in Dublin something should bo said in 
behalf of tho movement which is to give Ireland mann- 
factures. But Lord CHaqaiy would have done a greater 
service to his conntrymen if he had warned them that 
such a movement is predestined to failure. There are 
countries in which the question whether mauufaotares 
shall or shall not exist on a great scalo is determined by 
legislation ; there are others in which it is determined by 
natnro. Ireland belongs to the latter class, and a greater 
injniy oonld hardly be done her than to invite capital to 
work np imported raw material with imported coal and 
imported machinery. 


COVENTRY. 

f 

T IIANES to Lady Godiva, the city of Ooventiv is more 
generally known than most provincial towns of the same 
do|;(roo of importimce. The knowledge of it possessed by mof^t 
people is, however, probably confined to tho legend of Earl Leofric's 
lady, and the form of Ikijcotting known as sending the victim to 
Coventry, together with some vague ideas about seven spires and 
an accompanying multiplicity of churches. To such persons it 
may perhaps bo disappointing to know that only three spires are 
now btauding, that the legend of Oodiva is probably quite 
mythical, being mentioned by no authority earlier than Matthstn 
of Westminster, and that the episode of Peeping Torn-* 

low churl, coMipsot of thankloM earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come— 

is a late addition to the legend. In spite, however, of the destruc¬ 
tion of iinciunt monuments which has been wrougnt by time, "re¬ 
storation ” and the necessities of trade and manufacture, Coventry 
still pussesses much that is of the highest interest to antiquaries 
and students of ni’chitecture. Beside the three beautiful churches, 
and St. Mary's Hall, one of the finest guildhalls in existence, the 
city is rich iu examples of domestic architecture of the best 
periods, cspociiilly of the early port of the sixteenth century. The 
town is furtuuate, too, in its^ situation. The country near, espe¬ 
cially to the south, in tho direction of Warwick and Stoneleigh, 
is perhaps tho loveliest in the county. On the Stoneleigh road, 
a mile or so from the city, lies Stivichall, with its beautiful 
grange, and the little church built in forty years Iw one man's 
labour. The roaid to Warwick, with its avenue of oaks, its grassy 
rides, and the stretches of fem-clad common by the wayude, is 
conspicuous, even among Warwickshire roads, for its beauty. As 
one approaches Coventry by this rood, the two tall spires which 
stand on high ground in the middle of the town form a landmark 
for miles^ except where the view is hidden ^ the elms that meet 
overhead. The entrance to the town on this side is very fine, in 
spite of some ugly modern huildings. Most of the houses are 
roofed with red tiles, and the two s^res, prominent in every view 
of the town, rise over the duster of low.biuldiiigs which intervenes, 
with no rival o^ect to take away ftom their appearance of im¬ 
mense height. Leaving behind the station and the row of stooooed 
villas with which modra taste hro disfigured the approach to it, 
we pass the old house where George Eliot went to school, and tbs 
little inn where the fignro of Peeping Tom looks down from a 
window at tbs stiest-oorner. In some parts of the town ^ 
old stands side by dde with the new. A tumUe-down timbered' 
house leans against * anagnificent new ein-palaee, fiegmenli of 
the city wall are plaeardM vrith the adveitiienie&tii of btoydo 
.mannfhctureis, ana a fiieplaoo lined viitii sere Dutdi tfisi 
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Aodompaniei bair-brtu^infr by machinery in a bnrber'e sbop. Else- 
irhen there are whole ctreete which etiU retain their old-world 
anpeamnoe* The homes are of all heights, their roofs pitched 
hi^ or low according to the buildev’s fancy. They stand at 
Tariom angles with each other and with the line of the road, and 
encroach upon the footpath in a way calculated to rex the souls 
of municipal authorities. The beams and gables are often en- 
mhed with^ fine carving, and many have suffered little except 
in the mutilation of tbo finials, which has been so general 
that in some modem reproductions of the style the finials 
haye been copied in their mutilated form, and, instead of rising 
above the apex of the gable, have been out short and covered with 
coping tiles. One of the most picturesque of the old streets is 
/ Butcher Bow, which stands close to the churches and in suggestive 
proximity to the old Bull-ring. Hero the houses seem to ho 
tumbling ahbut in all directions, and arc kept together in defiance 
of the laws of gravity by the strength of the materials and the ex¬ 
cellence of the workmanship. In a narrow lane which leads into 
Gross Oheaping the buildings on each side slope so much as almost 
to meet overhead, and remind one forcibly of a street in the Arab 
quarter of Cairo, where ** tree pateat coeli spatiuiu, non amplius, 
ulnas.” The line of the city walls can be easily traced in many 

g tts, especially on the south side, where the city has never passed 
^ yond its ancient limits. Here a footpath skirts the boundary 
line, and rows of cottages, raised above the foundations of the 
wall, look southward over acres of garden and orchard. Most of 
the gates have disappeared, but one remaiDs on the north-east 
at the end of Oouk iStroet, and the gate-house of auotbor is still 
inhabited. ^ A fine gateway which once belonged to the monastery 
of the White Friars still leads from the lane called after them into 
Much Park Street. 

Of course the interest of the town centres around the churches 
of St. Michael and Trinity, which are too well known to need 
any detailed description. The beaulirul red sandstone of which 
the tower and spire of St. Michael's are built adds the charm 
of colour to that of form, and the crumbling of the stone 
has given the beauty of age without as yet pndangcrin^ the safety 
of the structure. Of the ruins of the Oathedral and Priory to the 
north of the two churches very little remains. Some foundations 
have been excavated and expo^ to view in front of the buildinp 
of the Blue Goat School, and a fragment of wall has been cleverly 
built into the new fabric, instead of being ruthlessly pulled down 
to make way for it, as usually happens in such cases. A great part 
of the site of the Priory is now occupied by a row of large red 
brick houses, built for the most part in the early part of last cen¬ 
tury, when Ooventry, after a century and a half of depression, was 
beginning to recover through the introduction of the siUi trade. 
No doubt further excavations would bring to light many interest¬ 
ing remains which lie buried beneath the trim lawns sloping down 
from the back of these houses. St. Mary's Hall stande on the 
south side of St. Michael's Church. Its history is closely con¬ 
nected with that of the city guilds, which were founded mainly in 
the reigns of Edward 111 . and Richard II. The hall was first 
built about the middle of tho fourteenth centuiy, by the guild 
from which it takes its name. As it now stands, it dates from the 
close of the same century, when the more important guilds were 
united. Though the lenity Guild gave its name to the new 
flocietv, the hall, after the rebuilding, retained its original title. 
It is fully described in Sharp's ^n^^ut^tes of Coventry, Among its 
most interesting contents is the famous tapestry which bos lately been 
exhibited at South Kensington. It bangs under the north window, 
and illustrates the close connexion between the city and Henry VI., 
who was a member of the Trinity Guild. The tapestry is in a state 
of excellent preservation; but it is unfortunate that the excessive zeal 
of the Reformers should have led them to cut out tho representation 
of God tho Father which originally occupied the centre of tho 
chief commrtment, and to substitute the present poor figure of 
Justice. The hall contains portraits of the English sovereigns 
from Elizabeth to George lY.; but perhaps the most interesting 
picture of all is one which may with great probability be ascribed 
to Sir Antonio More. It has geuerally, but no doubt wrongly, 
been called a portrait of Queen Mary. About the treasures con¬ 
tained in the muniment-room volumes might be written. The 
collection of documents is one of the most important in ICngInnd, 
and among the MSS. mny be mentioned the charter (footed in 
1153 by &rl Ranulpb, the city Leet-book, and several account- 
books belonging to tlie corporation and to various of the guilds. 
There are also two volumes of letters addressed to the corporation 
on various occasions—one, from Queen Anne Boleyn, announces 
the birth of the Princess Elizabeth; another, from If^lizabeth ber^ 
Belf| charges the mayor with the safe keeping of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Open the volumes where one may, there is sure to be 
■ometbing of interest in the history of the city or of the country 
at large. 

Close to St. Ma^'s HoU is one of the most beautiful tim¬ 
bered houses in Goventiy. The carving of the beams and 
gables is exquisite; but unhappily tins is the only one left stand¬ 
ing of a whole raw of houses, which were pulled down 
some years sinoe to make room fur various modern buildings. 
The CMVed gables of the demolished houses are engraved in 
Pugin’s work on the subject, and are among the finest examples 
in it. In the same work may be found examples taken 
from Ford's Hospital, in Qreyfriars Lane, which shows, on a small 
floale, all that is nest in the arehitectare of the period. It is ;n 
the form of a quadrangle, and is entered from a mean and dirty 


street bv a low archway, which leads into a tiny court only a few 
feet wide. In the window of the littie room which was once 
the chapel are two curious figures, representing the Virgin 
and St. John. The building, small as it is, is quite equal in 
interest to the far better known Leicester Hospital at Warwick. 
Of similar character, but for larger and rather less beautiful, is 
the Bablake Hospital, at the west end of tho town, where there is 
a fine portrait of John Hales, the founder of the Grammar 
School, probably by Holbein. St. John's Church, which stands 
to tho south-west of this hospital, and close to the site of Spon- 
gato, has lately been restored, with considerable benefit to the 
interior, at any rate. The floor, which had for some inscrutable 
reason been raised several feet, is now lowered to its original level, 
and the buses of tbo pillars have been uncovered. The church is both 
beautiful and curious. The choir has a northward bond, as is also 
the case in St. Michael's, and the west wall is not at right angles 
with the two adjoining it. Several of the pillars, too, are very 
much out of the perpendicular. The church was founded soon 
after the formation of St. John's Guild, in the reign of Edward HI. 
It is impossible here even to mention all the buildings which are 
worthy of admiration and study. Two more must, nowevor, be 
named—the Grammar School, once the church of St. John's 
Hospital, noteworthy for tlio rare and beautiful tracery of its east 
window; and tlio old Palace iu Earl Street, which has been sadly 
mutilated by the base uses to which it has been pul, though it 
still po8sc.^fie8 many features of inUTest. A curious fact about it 
is that there appear to be no means of ascertaining who were its 
original owners. The name of the street in which it stands 
suggests their rank, but nothing more is known of them. 

In spite, or perhaps iu consequence, of the vast wealth of 
material available for tho purpose, no adequate history of Coventry 
has yet been written. I'iiose best qiuUifiad to deal with the 
subject have confined tbemsulves for the most part to monographs 
on tho various hrauclies of it; and to their labours, especially to 
those of Thomas Sharp the antiquary, the future historian will 
owe very much. Dugdale's work is, of course, extremely 
valuable; but us its author was writing the history of Wnrwivk- 
shire, not of Coventry, it does not go into the 8ul\ject with the 
minuteness which its importance deserves. At the very outset 
the student is met by a difficulty, in the uncertainty which 
attaches to the origin of tho name. The most obvious explana- 
tiou of the first two syllables is that they refer (0 a convent which 
undoubtedly existed in vary early times; but as tho last syllablo is 
of course tre, the British word for town, some authorities prefer 
to regard tho remainder of the word as a modification of Cum, 
which they take to be tho ancient name of the river Shirburn. 
However this may be, a nunnery certainly existed iu tho time of 
Canute which hiul a great repute on account of the virtues of St. 
Osburg, who had been its abbess. It was destroyed in 1016 by 
Canute and Edric, and we hear no more of Coventry until the 
reign of Edward tho Confessor, when liCofMc, Earl of Mercia, the 
husband of Godiva, founded the monastery which afterwards 
bc^came so famous. This Loofric was desecuded from an ancestor 
of llie same name, who was Earl of Chester in the reign of Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia. He was one of the most powerful nobles of 
tho time, and it was his granddaughter Algitha whom Harold Jl. 
was compelled for State reasons to marry. Another granddaughlrr 
was married to her kinsman Raniilph, and from them weie 
descended Ilub>rt Bruce, King of iScutland, and Dervogil or 
Duvorgilla, the wife of Joliii Bullitil, whose name is held in pious 
memory in the college whi<?li l)er hu^bl^d founded at Oxford. The 
monastery, which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Osburg, ko m 
became very wealthy; it possessed rich manors in various coun¬ 
ties, among others that of ICatou in Cheshire, while among Us 
relics the most precious was an arm of St. Augustine of Hippo, ll 
enjoyed, too, the privilege of being subject to no diocesan bishop ; 
but this privilege was lost in the reign of William II., witeu 
Robert of JJraestjy, Bishop of Chester, obtained from the Ki:ig 
the custody of the muuHhlery, and by tlie Pope's authority moved 
his seat from Chester to Coventry. This was the beginning ot' 
misfortunes fur the monks. The name of Abbot became extinct, 
“ iu regard that the episcopal dignity therein overtopt it,” as Dugdale 
says. Tho fabric ot the building fell into decay, and tbo monks 
were kept "in strict submission by the bishop, rieveial succesaivu 
bishops lived here, and even dropped the name of Lichfield fr»>ai 
their title, until it was agreed that the two places should choose 
their bishop in turn, precedency iu style episcopal being 
given to Coventry. In the wars ot Maud and Stephen, the ICarl 
of Chester took the side of Maud ; and Robert Mormion, of 
Tam worth, being an enemy of the Earl, expelled the monks 
and fortified the church. His ignominious fate is referred to by 
the Abbess iu Sir Walter Scott's poem. He fell into a treueh 
which he bad dug for the enemy, and while in this helpless posi¬ 
tion ho was killed by a common soldier. Ranulpb, the Earl ot 
Chester just mentioned, appears to Imve taken the part of tiio 
monks, and of the town generally, ugaiu.«4t the bishop. In 1153 lie 
granted to the monks a charter, wliich has already been roiened 
to, authorizing them to have two carts always going to and fn* in 
his woods to carry timber for repairs and fuel. He also granted 
various privileges to Die townsmen. He incurred the enmity 
of Walter, Bishop of Chester, and died excommunicate. I he 
quarrel between monks and bishop came to a climax in the reign 
of Richard I., when the monks were expelled for sssaulting Ilngii 
Novant, their bishop. The assault, however, seems to have beeu 
committed under great provocation, for Jlugh afterwiuds died 
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Kpentant at the abhey of Beo, ha^^ng oondemned hioui^ to 
Purffatory till the dify of judgment for the wrong! done to the 
monhe, who were restored in 1198. 

From this time the fortunes of the monastery began to 
mend. The existing charters were confirmed and enhu^ed in 
the reign of Henry III. by the then Earl of Obester, who 
died without male issue. After his death the lordship of 
Qoventry came by marriage into the possession of Roger de 
Montalt, who sold it to the monks of Coventry to raise money 
to equip him for the Third Orusade. He reserved to him¬ 
self only tho manor-house and park of OheylesmorO; and the reli- 
^ns house of tho Friars Minors, which h^ been lately founded. 
JNo doubt tbe latter exception was intended to protect the 
Franciscans firom the enmity of the English monks, by whom they 
were hated as emissaries and agents of the Pope. In spito of ^ the 
settlement of Franciscans among them, tho monks remained 
fiuthful to the King, for we find that they suffored mnch at the 
hands of De Montibrt and tho barons, whose headquarters were 
at Kenilworth, about six miles distant. The monastery, however, 
prospered, and the welfare of the town was further promotoo by Royal 
xkvonr. llobert de Montalt, being without heirs male, entailed the 
manor of Oheylesmoro upon Queen Isabel, with remainder to John 
of Eltham. As the latter died before Isabel, tho manor came into 
the possession of Edward HI., who settled it upon the Black 
Prince, and it is firom this connexion that the three feathers appear 
in the city arms. Great privileges and exemptions were accorded 
to tbe citizens, and in 1346 the King granted them a charter of 
incorporation, tho first mayor being elected in the following year. 
Soon afterwards the city walls were built, and in 1373 the tower 
of St. MichaeVs Church was begun by William and Adam Botoner, 
each of whom was twice mayor of the city. It is recorded in some 
copies of the city annals that a brass plate was found in the church 
bearing this inscription:—* 

William and Adam huiU ilie towel', 

Ann and Mnrjr built tlio apire, 

William and Adam built tho church, 

Ann and Marr built tbe quire. 

It is, however, extremely doubtful whether any such inscription 
ever existed, and Thomas Sharp, whose opinion deserves the 
greatest possible respect, only mentions the tradition to dis¬ 
credit it. It is highly improbable that tbe Botoners did more 
than build the tower and spire. Richard II. made various 
grants to the town, giving stone from his park for the building of 
the walls, and granting to the corporation the waste land all 
round tho town to pay for their maintenance. About this time 
the commons of Coventry were constantly rising, and on one 
occasion th^ pelted tho mayor with loaves when he went to hold 
the assize of bread In St. Mary’s Hall, because the bakers had not 
observed the assize, and the mayor hod not punished them. John 
Onley, who was mayor in 13^, is recorded to have been the first 
Englishman born in Calais alter its capture. His father, a Coventry 
man, was the slandard-bcarer of Edward III., and his son was 
bom immediately after tiie taking of the town. IIo was twice 
mayor of Oalai^ and twice filled tho same office iii his father’s 
nauve town. In 1404 Henry IV. hold the Parliament known os 
J\irUamentum indoctum at Coventry, and showed great favour 
to the city, though his associations with the place can scarcely 
have been pleasant, for it was hero that he was suntenced to banish¬ 
ment by Richard II. on the breaking olF of his duel with tbe Duke 
of Norfolk. Henry V. had no time to do more than confirm tho 
city cbarteis. At the end of bis reign tbe commons rose, and 
destroyed tho Royal gardens at Choylosmore, but the cause of the 
rising » not recorded. 

Thirty years later the crowning favour was upriferred on 
Coventry "by Henry VI., who constituted the city with the 
sutrounuing villages an independent county, the bailiffs of the 
city being sherifi's of the county. In 1458 tho King held here 
the ParMmtnium diaboticum, by which Richard Duke of York 
and his son Edward were attainted. In spite of its Lancas¬ 
trian antecedents Edward IV. still favoured the city, and in the 
seventh year of his reign spent Christmas horo with tho Queen. 
Soon afterwards came tbe temporary roaction caused by the un¬ 
popularity of tho Wood villas, and in 1469 Earl Rivers and his son 
were executed on Gosford Green to the cost of the city. On the 
return of Edward to England in 1471, the Earl of Warwick held 
Coventry against him, and after tbe battle of Tewkesbury tho King 
came and took away the mayor's sword, and seized the lij^rties of 
the city. These were restored, however, bn payment of 500 
marks, and Edward, always politic, sent his son on a visit to 
Coventry, where he was weU received. The city annals tell us, 
with some pride, that he stood godfather to the mayor’s child, and 
received a present of a cup and 100/. He was followed by tho 
King, who kept the feast of St. George at his manor of Oheyles- 
more. Richard III. found time in his brief reign to visit Coventry 
at the feast of Corpus Christi, and to see toe miracle plays for 
which the city was famous acted by the guilds; and Henry VII., 
anxious to gain the goodwill of the most important town in tho 
midland counties, went after the battle of Bosworth and lodged 
at tbe hoQse of the mayor, llobert Onley—a descendant, no doubt, 
of the standard-bearer of Edward Ill., who has been mentioned 
above. The mayor was kniuhted, and the King received tbe 
tiriulitional gift of a cup and lool. In this and the following 
laign some of the most important of the city charities were 
fiMinded. In 1497 the mayor was Thomas l^nd, who founded the 
hospital called alter him. In his mayotaltj^ Prince Arthur virited 
thwixj, and was receivsd with great rejolciiige. The year 


1521 is memonble for the mayoially of Thomas White, the rit/s 
greatest beaefiwtor, who left sums of moqey to be expended in 
nfts to the poor, and in free lease to enable young men to 
begin boriness for tbemselyes after serving their ep^entieeship. 
Twenty years later the OroiS wae built by Sir William HbHes, on 
the site of another which had been pulled down in 1510; but this 
was the last important work undertaken in Ooventiy for many 
years. The dissolution of tbe monasteriss almost mined the town. 

It is tme that a great deal of the property of the monastery was 
bought at a very cheap rate by toe corooration and by private 
benefactors; but, as Dugdale tells os, ** It was neither the lustra . 
of their beautiful cross, nor all those large and easy ac<|ni- 
sitions that did any whit balance the loss this city sustained 
by the mine of that great and famous monasteir, and other the 
religious houses which had so lately preceded.” Trade fell 
and thousands of tho inhabitants left the city. In the reira 01 
Edward VI., John Hales, the founder of the nammar school, re¬ 
presented to the Duke of Somerset that only about three thousand 
inhabitants remained in the city, whereas within memoiy the po¬ 
pulation had been fifteen thousand. After the dissolution the site 
of tbe monastery was sold, and tbe building itself, with the cathe¬ 
dral, demolished, in spite of the entreaties of the Bishop. 

For some time to come we hear little of Coventry. Tlie 
Duke of Suffolk attempted to involve the citizens in Wyatt’s 
rebellion, end, it seems, with some prospect of success; but the 
more prudent party prevailed, and the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntingdon at Warwick compelled the Duke to retire. On 
the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to tho ciW in 1565 the 
Recorder referred to the ** lamentable ruin and decay thereof.” 
He had good ground for complaint. The plague had been 
very deadly in Coventry during the previous year, and the 
clotiiing business was falling into decay, without tbe introduc¬ 
tion of any now industry; but it does not appear that tbe 
Queen’s visit did anything to mend matters. In tbe follow¬ 
ing yew the city received a very doubtful mark of Royal 
favour in being chosen ns a place of confinement for Mary 
Queen of Scots, who was imprisoned in the major’s parlour. 
Three years later she was again at Coventry, when she 
was placed under tbe care of the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Huntingdon at tbe Bull Inn, on tbe site of which the barracks 
now stand. Coventry seems to have escaped all connexion with 
the Gunpowder Plot, though Punchurch was the appointed 
rendezvous of tho conspirators, and Combe Abbey was one of 
their places of meeting. On tbe discovery of the plot tho con¬ 
spirators attempted to seize tho Princess Elizabeth, who was then 
at Combe, but she was safely conveyed into Coventry. In the 
following reign tbe city was greatly harassed by the oppressive 
exactions of tho King, and we find in the records that in 1635 
” a silver-gilt bowl, 59 ouDces, was given to my lord Bishop tor 
his pains in settling ship-money.” At this time the citj retained 
its splendid appearance, though its material prosperity was in a 
great measure gone. Taylor tho Water Poet, m a curious account 
of a summer’s tour through the Midland counties, undertaken in 
1639, describes Coventry as ” a faire, famous, sweet, and ancient 
city, BO walled about with such strong and noatnesse as no city 
in England may compare with it.” lie also suggests trey covent 
as the derivation of tho city’s name; but his authority in philo¬ 
logical questions is, of course, not worth very much. Mindful of 
their former wrongs, the citizens refused in 1642 to admit tho 
King's army within the walls, though they expressed their willing- 
neas to welcome the King himself. The Cavaliers assaulted the 
town, and elTected a breach in the walls; but the citizens stoutly 
maintained the breach, until they were relieved and tbe siege 
raised by tbe arrival of Lord Brooke with a cavalry force and the 
foot regiments of Hollis and Hampden. This took place two 
days before the King set up his standard at Nottingham. Twenty 
years afterwaids this repulse was avenged by the demolition of the 
walls of Coventry, which had stood for more than three hundred 
years. 

The subsequent history of Coventry offers few features of 
interest. The silk trade was introduced into tbe town early in 
the eighteenth century, and, with the watch manufacture, restored 
to a groat extent its fallen fortunes. The French Treaty of 
Commerce again seemed to threaten the town with ruin, but the 
period of extreme depression passed away; new industries have 
been introduced, and perhaps a new term of prosperity may be 
associated with tbe manufacture of the bicycle. 


COCKNEY SPORT. 

’ A RRT has always been a i^rting sum: bis mat ambitkfs 
now urges him to be a sportsman. It is no longer enough 
for him to back horses whose names he knows not how to pro¬ 
nounce, and to risk the till on fovourites which be has never sees^ 
The mild excitement of glove-fights and of olandestine bad^i^ 
baiting on Sunday mornings has begun to paU on 'Any. HeJuis 
read so much alrout fox-hunting in the erudite works of Ouide, 
and about coursing in the sporting papers, that he has determined 
to make acquuntance with water om with timber, with butt- 
finches and with raipezs, 'Any, in shorty would a-buntieg gt^. 1 
Tbe demand, as political.eocsomiste assure ns, geberates tae 
supply; and the enterprising, lessees of tbe Alevandia 3 Palsee:.ltlN:e 
proviM ’Any with snort m tha ssoit sokrid* ebscaoteK: Tbe 
Ibllowuig advertissmest, addressed to Coekm^ sportsmen v«Qr 
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dmnemte from good old Jonooks, haB iippaared in somd of the 

/ dmljiMpon!— 

TBEHORtr of theHUKTEB wmiM bend on the HILL of MUSWELL 
TC^MOBitOW and evotv TUESDAY and SATUKDAY. The ALKX- 
ANDHA PALACE POX-HOUNDS will meet at raso each Momiug:. 
Season Bul>MriptlMi> 5/. 51. One da}% xoa. 6d. ** Do not bo ” 

' "^T~OF THE HUNT. 

What is called a rehearsal” of the amuBement of fox¬ 
hunting, as practised in an area of two hundred and fifty wire- 
fenced acres, was given a few days ago at the Alexandra Palaco. 
A hag-fox, apparently a tame one, was turned out, and pursued by 
** some of the leading tradesmen of Holloway,” who are reported 
to have looked somewhat uncomfortable in their saddles. A 
single fence of three feet in height had been erected, but the lociil 
sportsmen preferred to take a ciicuitoui route and avoid this 
^ oDStacle. The poor wretch of a fox took refugo in some auburbiiii 
grove of laurels when he was tired of racing round his limited 
enclosure, and there be was ing^loriously slain hy a pack of thirteen 
couple of hounds, which are said to have been recently purchased 
the Quorn. These discarded animals have been taught to 
follow a drag in and out among the ehrubberies of the Alexandra 
Palace. Tuesday was the real opening day of the Palace Hunt, 
and about twenty horsemen met between the building wbinh is 
occupied by a panorama of the siege of Sebastopol and the offices 
of the Company. The beginning of the sport was comparatively 
legitimate. A drag had been laid, and the Cockney sports¬ 
men had their choice of leaping or of evading hurdles and 
water jumps, skirting the Coinoy Hatch road, and dashing 
past the primoBval forests of Thu Grove. No one has any right 
to object to the local equestrians’ desire to take exorcise 
in this way, and doubtless the suburban air is hcallhier than the 
atmosphere of a riding school. But after the pursuit of the drag 
came the far more feverish excitement of a ** real fox hunt.” A 
tame animal was let out of its bog, and showed no desiro to dee 
from the face of man. The bag-fox merely sat down and contem¬ 
plated the varied attractions of the Alexandra Palace. Having 
exhausted these delights, the poor creature crept into a shrubbery, 
and, having passed a bad night in the bag, prepared to go to sleep 
in a thicket “just in front of the centml arch of the Palace.” As 
he showed no signs of leaving this insecure retreat, the hounds 
were sent into tho bushes, and slew the quarry ingloriously, TJie 
crowd gathered round, and eagerly watchod the hounds as they 
devoured the poor sleepy bag-lux, butchered to make a cockney 
holiday. 

Tho historian of the Crawley family mentions that tho younger 
llttwdon, in his boyhood, could conceive of no snort more noble 
and manly than ratting in a barn. Hatting in a Wu is certainly 
a more natural and honourable pursuit thi^n watching the worry¬ 
ing of a tame fox in a laurel grove. It is suflicieritly plain that 
the real attraction at the Alexandra Palace is not the riding, nor 
even tho display of skill shown by the avoidance of hurdles, 
but the brutal part of hunting with which sportsmen could most 
liappily dispense. The hoUday crowd of gazers like to see a 
worry, to watch a poor brute taken at advantage, and destroyed 
, by powerful foes. People who love to look on while women 
are fired out of guns at Music Halls, and while children risk 
their nocks on the trapez^ ore naturally charmed to behold a 
tame fox torn piecemeal. These sportsmen ore cultivating a habit 
of mind which will soon enable them to stand by, as diverted 
amateurs, when a man cuts bis wife to pieces, or a crowd of 
roughs kick a stranger to death. 

The Alexandra Palace fox-hunt, if it has been correctly de¬ 
scribed, is perhaps tho very lowest form of sport which has yet 
been discovered in an a^e of sport made popular and easy. Wo 
used to think that it was impossible to fall below the level of the 
Bosshire chose, in which tho fox arrived in a bag by the 10.45, 
and the hounds came on in a train at noon, while the wire fences 
prevented any attempt to follow the huut. But the sportsmen 
engaged in that pursuit did not, at least, shut up their bag-fox in 
an area of two hundred and fifty acres. On the whole, 
the Kempton Park Coursing Meeting seems to afford a closer 
parallel to the sport at the Alexandra Palace. Coursing is at 
no time and in no way the most humane of sports. It is best 
when it is, as it used to be, quite natural—when farmers take tho 
greyhounds out over an open tract of country, and course such 
hares as they may happen to find. Here the hares know their 
ground intimately well, and are in the prime of health and natural 
training. Coursing is less naturd, and therefore is loss of the 
nature of sport, when hares ore driven in from a large surrounding 
district, as in Uid great contests like that for the Waterloo Cup. 
Third in the scale come the enclosed grounds, like GosPor^ 
Park, hut even here the hares—the imported hares—have a chance, 
if they are loft long enough in the plo^ to know the nature of the 
Country and of tho escape. One old Irish hare is said to have been 
chursed seventeen times last year, and to have got clean away after 
aU, But at Kempton Park, an enclosed place, it is said (by a con- 
tsmuorary) that ** many of the hares bad been on the ground but a 
ibw^ours, sad, eousequeotij, knew nothing of their surroundings} 
while they were stiff and cramped from their confinement during 

long journey by fail, the ground was so narrow that they hod no 
chance of escape. Consequently on the first day only two hares 
I were not killed by tbe greyhounds, and they were afterwards 
fonnd deed.” If this report he correct, tbe performances at 
^Kempton Pork far outdo the enjoyments of the Alexandra 
"Palace. It is not a mere couple of foxes a week that are chopped in 


a suburban shrubbery, but a whole crowd of tired lewilder^ bag- 
hares that are turned out for the*par|nit Of mybounds, and to be 
iostrumsiits of betting for sporting gents. That is what modern 
coursing hoa come to bo. We may 00 charged with sickly senti- 
mentaUsm, but wo confess to no groat likiug for the sport in itself. 
The odds against the hare are rather too great. One thinks of 
Sbakspenro's description of hare-hunting:— 

By ihid, poor Wat, fur off upon a lull, 

'Btands on liU hinder legs with littt’idng ear. 

To hoarkoii if liia Ma i)ur«uc him still. 

Anou tiu'ir loud nlnruins he doth hear. 

And now his grief may bo compnrttd well 
Tu one M>re sirk that heurH the passing bell. 

Then nlinlt tlum see the dow-b<.‘dtilib1ed wretch 
Turn nnd return, indenting with the way. 

Eacli unviiUH briar his weary legs doth scratch, 

Each sliudow makes him stop, each murmur stay. 

To be sure *^poor Wat’s ” troubles are over sooner when he is 
hustled out of a railway into a wire-euclosed space of heath. 

Sport is respectable an^ admirable just in proportion to its 
arduousness nnd diiliculty, nnd to the knowledge which it should 
demand of the haunts and habits of animals. A man sets his 
walking powers and his cunning agaiust those of tho stag, his 
skill agiiinsL tbe caution of tho salmon, bis trained eye and ready 
hand against the wild (light of the grouse. This is all very well,, 
and, so pursued, spurt is the most healthful and delightful training 
for tho serious bard work of life. It requires a minute knowledge 
and careful observation uf’nnturo and of the habits of birds uUd 
beasts. But tho esseutial character of sport is deliberately ruined 
by modern contrivances. Wo try to make sport easy, instead of 
hard, aud to make a knowledge of tho habits of hunted creatures 
quite unnecessary. Pheasants are artificially reared in millions. Par¬ 
tridges are crowded into tbe fewest possible fields. Grouse ore 
driven, and tiie excellent sport of tho moors becomes a kind of 
superior pigeon-sliooting. Even stags are driven, that so-called 
sportsmen may fire at random among hinds and finwns, and be 
enabled to bnig of the heads they have secured without distress or 
diiliculty. As to fox-hunting and coursing, tbe managers of 
Kempton Park and of tito Alexandra Palace have shown the way 
to make these sports easy and safe. We have not yet succeeded 
in taming salmon, but probably the use of dynamite and rake-books 
will become more and more popular, and will be unblushingly 
practised whenever the water is low. In short, modern sport is 
upgeneraiiug into organized poaching, in which nothing is con¬ 
sidered but the easiest way of making a big bag nr basket. We 
expect soon to read that the Duke of X, with Lady So-and-so, had 
a capital day with dynamite on this or that river or loch, and 
** brought to bank ” seventy salmon, beside throe hundred grilse and 
sea-trout. Sport of that sort would be no more than a rational 
extension of the practicos of driving deer and coursing bewildered 
bag-barcs. It would bo as easy to bet on the results of angling 
with dynamite as on those of Cockney coursing. In the ofl- 
season noble sportsmen might amuse thomsolves like Signor Puglia, 
who has been shouting swallows at Battiferro, near Bologna. The 
Signor took six breech-loaders to the ground, and killed 2,186 
swallows in the course of tho day. When swallows take to sitting 
in long rows on railings and telegraph-wires, it would bo even more 
easy, and therefure more in the character of modern sport, to pot 
them. The President of tho Bologua Shooting Club, who is said 
to have applauded Signor Paglia, should certainly, now that the 
swallows are departing, come to England, hunt at the Alexandra 
Palace, and course at Kempton Pork. 


THE PAEIS ELECTRICAL EXIIIBITIUN. 

I N a former article wo explained that the Electrical Congress had 
settled the question of the intcrnationul standards of electrical 
measurement. We may now give tho nomenclature of the 
standards adopted. Tbe Volt is the unit of oloctromotive force, 
and tho Ohm that of resistance, both keeping their old values os 
well as their old names. The unit of current is to be called the 
Ampere, and is tlio current given by one Volt acting through a 
resistance of one Ohm—in fact, it is the unit of current hitherto 
known as tho Weber. The reasons for this change of name will 
of course remain in obscurity until the proceedings of the Con¬ 
gress are made public. The quantity of electricity conveyed per 
second by a current of one Amp 5 re is now to be called one 
Coulomb} and the unit of electrostatic capacity which remidns the 
same as before—the Farad—^is connected with the other units by the 
formulm that one Coulomb in a Farad gives one Volt, or that, if a 
condenser of one Farad capacity be charged by an electromotive 
force of one Volt, it will contain one Coulomb, As to the defining 
of a mercury column of the resistance of one Ohm, we fancy that 
it has boon of most value as a piece of diplomacy at tho Congress; 
when defined, such a standard will be troublesome to moke, 
and bjr no means easy to use. W'e vonturo to think that for 
sdontitic investigation, the usual German silver resistance coils 
will always be used as at present, except in cases where for 
very delicate work it becomes necessary to go to the expense 
of employing coils made of the platinum silver alloy usod for 
the Btaodusd B.A. unit coils. For practical work probably 
coils of copper will soon be made at a low price and of 
uito sufficient accuracy; for, just as a grocer has no need of a 
ellcate ohemical balance, and docs not observe the height of the 
barometer and the reading of the thermometer every time Lo 
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weighs out a pound of sugar, so the electrical 'engineer, in 
messuring the rosihtauce of a ‘line wire or o€ a coil, is gederallj 
content il‘be can depend upon bis instruments giriog resultf accurate 
within a small rSngo of probable error. Aifd, ns measurements of 
reeistanoes are generally made by Wheatstone’s bridge, bjr which 
the resistance to be found is given by the proportions which the 
unknown josistaAce and three known resistances bear to each 
other, it is evident that oven a rather largo error in these known 
resistauces will introduce but a small one in tlio result. 

Some accidents have unfortunately happened in the hlxhibitlon, 
which will, no doubt, bo taken ndvnnUijxo of to raise a “ scare ” 
about electric lighting and the transmission of energy by elec¬ 
tricity. It has become well known now that several tires nave 
arisen at the Palais de rindusirle; but, if we examine into the 
causes which have produced them, we slinll see that they need no 
more raise uneasiness bboul electric lighting than the burning of 
a bouse by allowing a nnlmd giis-burner to swing against the 
curtains of a bed need cause us to reject gus lighting as frightfully 
dangerous, or than the fact that an old steiim-hoilor, designed to work 
at 50 pounds per nquai'e inch pressure, has exploded when worked 
at 150 pounds per square inch, need uiiike us decline to use steain- 
enginoa. Thus one lire wiia caused by allowing an arc light to 
bum without auy means for preventing the flakes of glowing 
carbon, which always split oil* from iJio electrodes in a groalor or 
less quantity, according to the quality of the carbons, from falling 
on to a wooden floor; and oth«r.s have occurred from the over¬ 
heating of conducting wires, caused niiher by their being too 
thin, or by the two conductors of one machine making con¬ 
tact, this dast class of accidents having been entirely caused 
by hasty work executed by unskilled men. The quantity of 
heat generated per second in a conductor of known resistance by a 
current of known mcnsuremeiit, and hence the highest teiiqiera- 
ture to which that condiiclor can be raised, is readily calculated, 
so that in any permanent sy.stem this danger of overheating cun 
easily be avoided. I'urlJier, the loss of energy due to using con¬ 
ductors of too low resLsisinco is so great tlial electrical engineers 
are inclined to erect conductors, or “ loa«ls,” as they are techni¬ 
cally called, of less resi^itunce than is absolutely ijecesi^ary rather 
than to put up leads likely to cause danger from over¬ 
heating. The danger from contact of wires is hardly to 
be coitbidorod in a well-planned permanent system. We may 
also take into account in discussing these accidents the fact that 
the lighting aysteuis are competing one with another at 
the Exhibition, so that if uny lamp appeared less biilliant 
than its neighbours, there would be instant temptation to 
force up ita illuminating power by increasing the speed of 
the driving engine, and so increasing the current. These fires 
may serve a good purpose by forcing upon the minds of ** practical 
men ” the necessity of uieasuremonts and the utter usele&sness of 
rule of thumb Und “ experience of twenty years, sir”—the two 
tools and weapons of the hopelessly ignorant, blind, obstinate, 
vaguely epeculative class of men who love to give themselves this 
title. 

Whilst on the subject of danger, wo may say a word or 
two about danger to life and health from shocks accidentally 
received. There have been suine cases of death within the last 
few years, but these have all been caused by alternating cun'oiit 
machines, which are extremely dangerous wJien of high electro¬ 
motive force. The continuous current machines, however, do not 
give such severe f-iiocJrs, and, in the opinion of many seientific 
men, are not dimgeruus, though capable of inflicting considerable 
pain. Uuwever, it will be the duty of every electrical engineer 
to take care so to place his leads iis to make it almost impossible 
for any one to toucJi both at the samo time, aevere shocks being 
thus entirely prevented. On the whole, were every house lighted 
by electricity and every factory to receive its “ power ” in that 
form, the dangers would be much less than those which exbt now 
from gas and boilers. Eor no bud workmanship or carelessness 
can by any possibility cause an explosion to bo produced by an 
electric current; and, in the event of a lire taking place, con¬ 
ducting wires would only heat, and perhaps Iu3«,iustc4id of feeding 
the flames with combustible and explosive inatier us gns-pipes 
do when fused by riie heat of a burning building. 

The number of dynamo machines at the Exhibition is very 
mreut, but for the tnost part they are nil modilications of the well- 
known forms—t.e. those of the (J ram me type with ring-shaped 
armatuTes, or those of the Siemeus type with cylindrical arma¬ 
tures. Of the firat type the most original is perhaps the Ilurgin 
machine exhibited by Mr. Crompton, which may be roughly 
described as conaistlug of a number of thin Gramme rings 
mounted side by aide, each ring being a amall fraction of a revo¬ 
lution in advance of the next one, eflcct of this arrangement 
being to make the current more continuous. The rings are further 
poly^ual,instead of circular, which reduces the difFiculty of wind¬ 
ing me coils, and enables the rings to be more securely and rigidly 
attached to the revolving shaft. But there is one exhibit which 
musi give many inventors most bitter feeliugs. ^ This is in the 
Italian section^ where Professor Antoine PacinotU of the Univer^ 
sity of Cagliari exhibits some models of machinM made by him so 
long ago as i860, und described by him publicly in 1864. We see 
here almost every detail of the modern dynamo machmes; one is a 
Gramme macbijie, another a Brush machine* Not only are these 
early forms ideutical in principle with the modern types, but even 
important details are the same in both. ProfEMor Paeinotti used 
wiiu brushes io connexion with his commutators, and placed 
them in the same lawiliou as that adopted by modem construc¬ 


tors. ^ The existence of these fbzgotten inetrdtnenti la anot^r 
proof of the <fostering power of commercial enterprise on adeatifio 
progress. These b^utiful and nsefal in#ntioiMi died in Italy, 
whilst their exact eounterpasts in France, England, and America 
have brought honour and profit to their inventors, and have helped 
on the work of pure scientific research. 

The electric transmission of energy is fairlv welt remiented 
in the Exhibitlun, the apparatus varying m size nom tha 
original ploughing gear of M. Menier to tiny motors used to 
propel toy boats. Speaking in general terms, for driring laM 
machinery the Gramme machine is used, whilst for lighter wou, 
such as driving sowing-machines, small boats, &c., Siemenab 
armatures are used with either permanent or electro-magnets to 
produce the magnetic field. In the important class of rsil^y 
biguiilling appEiratus there are several exhibits, many of which, . 
though ingenious, are complicated, and not thoroughly suited J 
to the purpose. Mr. Dykes's system of electric locking of 
signals from station to station, which has been used on the 
l\Ietropolitaii District and some other railways in England for some 
iiiuo, is exhibited. Perhaps the most promising novelty in this 
direction is Mr. Spagnolctti's system. The locking apparatus on 
the signal lever is contained in a space not much larger than two 
soidlitz-pnwder boxes, and the whole apparatus strums to leave no 
ri)oin for accident by the intervention of human carolosaness. If a 
signalman at station A wishes to send a train to station 11 he is 
unable to lower his starting signal until ho has asked permission 
from B; if tho lino is clear, B unlocks A’s signal; A lowers it, 
and, on putting it hack to danger, it locks itself; in addition, by 
the act of unlocking A’s signal, B breaks tho line-wire between the 
two stations, so that ho can no longer unlock A’s signal. The train, 
on passing mt of B’s station, however, restores the efontinuity of 
the line autoina*ically, and so restores the power of unlocking the 
signal at the station behind. It is thus impossible for two trains 
to bo in tho same section of the line at the same time. This system 
has been put up on parts of the Great Western Hue. 

The same inventor also exhibits a very ingenious and novel fire- 
alarm, by which any number of alarms can bo put on one lino wire, 
each, when set going, indicating its name at the central office on a 
dial. The requisite makes and breaks of tiie circuit are eflectod by n 
metal ball, which, when released by a lever, rolls down a sort of 
railway, making contacts as it goes; thus rendering the action of 
the transmitter uniform and regular, however excited and careless 
the person sotting the instrument in action may be. 

In the class of telephones and telephone transmitters we find 
practically nothing that ia new, with the exception of Dolbearb 
induction telephone in the American department. This remark¬ 
able instrument consists merely of two plates of ferrotype iron, 
separated by a vulcanite ring rather loss than the tenth of a 
millimetre in thickness, forming in fact an air condenser; these 
plates are connected one to each terminal of the secondary circuit 
of uu iuduction coil at the transmitting end, in the priuiaiy circuit 
of which is included a battery and a microphone transmitter. The 
variation in the mutual attraction of the two plates from their 
varying charges received from the coil is suflicient to clearly 
leproduce speech. It is further clrimed for this instrument that, 
as the line circuit is never closed, it will be less afl'ected by 
inductiou than other forms of telephone. An ingenious modifi¬ 
cation of the microphone is exhibited in the Belgian secUon 
by M. Lochot Labyo, under the name of tho ** Patitelephone ”; it 
is nut only one of the simplest transmitters yet made, but is perhaps 
the moat Benaitivc, transmitting ordinary speech at distances of 
thirty and forty yards, and the lowest whisper at a distance of two 
or three feet. It consists of a plate of cork about six inches long 
find four wide, suspended by two pieces of slight watch-spring 
from one of its short sides. In tho middle line, close to tho bottom 
edge of the plate, a button of hard carbon about the size of a 
shilliug is embedded and placed in electrical connexion with one of 
tho suspending springs by means of a wire. The button is pressed 
upon by a hinged brass book, the^ hinge being made suflidentiy 
still' to enable the pressure to be adjusted by turning the hook more 
or less on its pivot } the current passes from the hook through the 
carbon to the upper spring. The instrument is connected up in 
the usual way with a Battery and inductiou coil, and any of 
the well-known types of telephone can be used at the other end of 
tho line ns a receiver. 

A curious transmitter is shown in the Swiss section by M. A. 
Amslor. In this instrument the microphone part of the circuit is 
formed by a little fiame, adjusted until it is very nearly a singing 
flame.” This iust makes contact with a platinum wire, and by ito 
elongation and contraction under the influence of sound vibra¬ 
tions varies the resistance sufficiently to transmit speech. Of eourse 
this apparatus is only a philosophical toy, but it is yet of soma 
scientinc interest. 

In the class of telegraph instruments there is. a fine display of . 
almost all the known forms of apparatus, but not much that is new; 
the two most interesting novelties, perhaps, being a very ingenious 
and comparatively simple instrument for transmitting writiim or 
drawings in facsimile, invented hy M. Meyer, imd exfaiBitei in 
the department of the French Government Telegraphs. The 
design is reproduced in coloured lines on a white ground. The 
Ministiy of War has already used it experimentalTy for tending 
sketches of military positions, &o. $ but^ as it depends on the espMSt ^ 
spehroniziog of two seta of clockwork—u do all instvmattta of ' 
this kind—it ia not likely to sueeeed io field tslegjrapha. In tib 
same deportment ia shown a,modified fhrm of Prstthoaor Hodma'i 
typo-priucing insttumeat, devised by M. Baudot The hsjgHbottd 
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The c lae eea of physiological and medical appaiatus are veiy 
^uappointing} and do not represent even tolerably the ordinaiy. 
forms of inetraments in every-day use. The instruments of scientific 
aleotrical research are well represented; but we were unable to 
iind anything of especial interest. 

One of the most perfect examples of mechanical shill, both in 
adaptation of means to their end and in finished workmanship, is 
the Telemeteorogiapb of Van Byssolberghe, exhibited by the 
Observatoire Boyalo of Brussels. This instrument records at 
intervale of a quarter of an hour the readings of the wet bulb and 
<|ry bulb thermometers, the height of the barometer, and the direc¬ 
tion and force of the wind, and engraves the records on a cylinder 
of zinC| from which the curves aud their co-ordinates can be at 
once printed, the whole operation being conducted pcrfuctly 
automatically. 

The most interesting thing in the whole Exhibition from a 
ocientific point of view is undoubtedly the apparatus and experi¬ 
ments of l)r. 0 . A. Bjerknes in the Norwegian section. By -the 
action of vibrating bodies in water Dr. Bjei%nes has succeeded in 
Tepfoducing the phenoniena of the magnetic field; his vibrating 
bodies consist of little drums with india-rubber heads, set in action 
by pulses of air from a little air-pump~which behavo like isolated 
poles, and of solid spheres vibrating backwards and forwards on one 
of their diameters which behave like bar magnets. All the pheno¬ 
mena of attraction and repulsion between magnets are reproduced 
by these instruments, and tracings can bo token of the lines of force 
round them, which exactly correspond to those of the magnetic 
field. Again, a vibrating body and a non-vibrating body behave like 
a magnet and an unmagnotisod substance, the non-vibrating body 
behaving os a magnetic or paramagnetic body, according as its 
epecific gravity is less or greater than that of water. I^ uriher, Dr. 
Bjerknes has produced tracings identical with the lines of force 
round a current by using a ball making half turns each way in rapid 
'succession. We may hope that when his mathematical theory of 
these efiects has been well investigated, some fresh gleam of light 
may penetrate the darkness which still conceals from us the true 
nature of electrical and magnetic phenomena. 


THE SALVATION irAJl CBT. 


friO a casual observer the Salvation Army seems to have 
JL attained its chief purpose. Its leaders profess to wage an 
organized warfare with sin and ** tlie Devil,” who is represented 
*by the roughs of the various towns in which the forces of Salva¬ 
tion pitch their camp. If the lenders want a good light, they have 
not been disappointed. Sunday is made hideous every week in 
many towns and villages by battles between the Salvation Army 
and their secular opponents—if, indeed, these allhirs can be called 
'battles in which all the kicking and striking is on one side. Many 
of our fellow-countrymen in Lancashire aud elsewhere spciul 
Saturday night in kicking any inofiensive strangers they may 
ohance to meet with clogged boots. To these sportsmen the appeaj'- 
ance of the Salvation Ajsmy seems a providential boon. Many of 
the officers of the army are women, like (vaptain Kate Tiiylor 
^n6e Watts). Both privates and officers feel bound to sufier 
peaoefuUy. Thus they are the natural sport and prey of the 
kicking'section of the population. Both sides are pleased; tho 
roughs gratify their ruffianly instincts, the memMrs of the 
Salvation army rejoice in the luxury of martyiriom. The only 
people who are not satisfied by these battles are the somewhat 
large proportion of citizeus who neither care to **gcC properly 
•saved ” by “ Hallelujah methods ** at ** Salvation froo-nna-easys,*’ 
iior yet rejoice in persecuting evangelists whose sclieme of opera¬ 
tions and whose language are certainly displeasing to a cultivated 


^aste. 

People have asked, rather superfluously, why the Salvation 
Army is so apt to got kicked, pelted, and ducked ? Other 
preachers and propagandists seem to receive more halfpiuico than 
•kicks. Any one may preach any doctrines, from those of Buddha 
or Oonfttcius to the truth as it is in Mr. liradlaugh, in any open 
space, without disagreeable consequences. A smml and in.it- 
.tentive crowd, dwindling down to nurses and infants in peratubu- 
lators, listens to Mr. Stiggina as he *‘lets old ’Uxloy and Darwin 
have it ’ot,**'or to some dually fervent missionary who easily dis¬ 
poses of the evidences of creation from design, or irets rid uf the 
^doctrine of a future life. No ono molests these preachers, and, hh 
M r. Tennyson observes, ** n man ” (or even a woman) “ may say 
•the thing he will.” It is only the Salvation Army that may not 
say the thing it would like to remark. There is nothing naturally 
irritating to the popular sentiment in the banners and music 
twith vriiich the iSMvation Army adorns its processions and 
services. Tiehbome mobs, the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
ithe Band of Hope, aud a number of patriotic Irish associations, go 
about with baunen and music, whenever they please, and nob^y 
letones and kicks them. The Ovation Army rmily explain their 
.^wo peculiar sufferings bv the theory that the Devil himself is 
Paging againat them, and that he has secured the aid of the pub- 
liSms, who, again, have egged on the sinners. But it is a wise 
eule not to advance a purely aupematiiral bypothesU when a 
namnd one wiUeenre the turn. We are driven to the concluaion 


which ids have already advanced, that .the Salvation Army it 
awaUed and bullied chiefly because it is pacific, and win not re* 
tdm evil ibr evil. Partly, perhaps, its enemies arb irritated by 
tba notorious fact that the Salvatiop Army regards them as by no 
means "pro^rly saved,” and dues not entertain the faintest fear 
of meeting them again in another and a better world. 

It is not more difficult to explain, what may puzzle the 
Salvation Army, the indifference of educated people to their 
doubtless 'honest and well-meant propaganda. A copy of 
tho Salvation newspaper, TAe War Cry, lies before us, and 
in all religious literature we have bqoq nothing more pain¬ 
fully grotesque and unconsciously irreverent. The vagaries uf 
nigger preachers, tho extravagances of nigger sacred melodists, 
the extravagances of the old Puritans when most hopelessly 
deprived of the sense of humour, are all easily outdone by tbs 
performances of 2 'Ae War Cry, Few hymns are good con¬ 
sidered as literature, and Mr. Arnold is fond of quoting one 
which begins 

My Jesus to know 

And to feci his blood flow 
*Tis pleasure immortal, ’Us heaven below, 

as an example of tho^ religious tasto of the middle classes. But 
the following composition (from which we have struck out a verse 
that excels the others in irrovorence) would probably seem 
grotesque to a crowd of enthusiastic plantation hands at'a camp 
meeting:— 

{^Originalfor the irar Cry.) 

GOJNtr UP. 

1»T BTAFr-CAVTAlN I'KAllSOK. 

Tl'NH :—“i’m bound to go.** (b.A.m. x.) ’ 

Good Elijah went to Heaven, 

Inn chariot of Are; 

Hriglit nnd warm to glon*- driven, 

Eivn* horses drew him higher, 
ciioiiua. 

W'eVo going up, we’re going up 
In chariots, we're going up ; 

We're going ni>, we’re going up. 

At Army speed, wo’re going up. 

Up GixVs deathless way to glory. 

Where God’s holy seraphs buru ; 

Enoch travelled by translation, 

With 11(1 ticket to return. 

.John and Slejdien saw tho City, 

When the d^ior was open wide; 

Heaven may look sublime nnd pretty, 

Hut ’tis best to be inside. 

Up to glory Paul wiw carried. 

Wondrous things to hear and seo; 

He siij%'**yed tho Upper Country, 

Went right up to Number Throe. 

• « • • 

Millions now arc up In glory. 

Up ironi hin, and death and bell: 

In God's lie'll Salvation Chariots, 

We are going up as well. 

Saints go up from Army Stations, 

Fiery horses still (lep.art; 

111 God’s going-iip Salvation, 

Up to glory all uiuy start. 

Thorn must bo aoinethiug wrong in a religions movement which 
prefers to speak of the Third Heaven, in hotel style, us Number 
Three.” 

One of the most moving contributions to The Iflar Cry is tlia 
spivituiil autobiography of Major Taylor. The pnlhint Major re¬ 
calls somo of his e.iriy ofibnees wlioii he was still a child uf sin, 
ami, iis ho says, ‘’spout much pri'cioiis tituo in the service of the 
Devil.” Thus ho rolatoa how liis father, a farmer, once told him 
to go and shut a gate, on a diiaUy evening; how he wont oif, hid 
in a hedge “ us lung as 1 thought it would take mo to get to the 
gate and back,” and then umiounced that the gate was closed and 
“ it was all light.” iiut tho Major's father, an energetic discipli¬ 
narian, (li^covcroil nnd pnnisihed this little bit of work dono in tho 
service of the Devil. Un another occasion the Major drenched 
Lis coat in a pond, and then came home and said that it had been 
too wet fur him to go to school. As this trick was played off on 
his mother, the Major escaped detection. Hu now became very 
anxious’’—and it was high lime—“about hia soul’s solvation.'*’ 
Hu was converted—vvn observe, with regret nnd apprehension that 
be does not know the exact “ hour or date ” of this experience— 
and, ns he says, “ 1 uui in tho fountain now.” At the age of six- 
tceu ho became a drujier’s appreutice,and “ began to work for Josua.” 
Since ho joined the Salvation Army he has betm much exercised as 
to the piopriely of going to distantknee-drills” and Salvation 
reviews by railway on Sunday. But ho has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is dulinitely wrong, and now ho is quite “ sanctified 
and made w'hole.” After' being “ drilled at VVhiiechapel for two 
months,” he was shunti'd to Middiesbro*. “ There 1 lost a 
lot of sarmomzing ideas, and got into the Hallelujah style, which 
I soon saw clearly to be tho best for our job.” From ibis we 
gather that the preachi iti of the Salvaiiuu Army do not appeal to 
the mere human reason by sermons, but to tbu emotions, by dint 
of ecstf^c howling. Thus Uaptnin Pearson writes in a bulletin 
Talk about sharp-sbooling, i6o speak in one hour; are not i6o 
short good testimonies better than two hours' bad preaching ? ” Cer¬ 
tainly toothing can be worse than two hours' bad preaching. And yet 
there cannot he much coherent argument in testimonies delivored 
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at the TBte of two an 4 a fraotion pw minute.^ This la oit 

tbinff, howeyer. which suits ** a regalaf Hallelujah meb?' Frem 
anotW remark of Major TajlGra W leiirn that the peaeeAd 
public really has one yery palpable gneya&ca against the 
l^lyatxon Army. ** It was at Boston that a woomni^enm^efl 
with our proceedings, exclaimed,' * doming here on a night 
with your row, wakening up the bairns after t||ey are gone 


wibu wnAoutiiK uiv wntiAiB aiMsr r iroexjr, udu |iU9NOJjr uruginsu , KIU^O wwe VUggOBvetl ui inil 

to sleep!’” There can be no doubt, we fear, tbat^^tbs ikil-f;the evening: and then fouowed one of those sensaUonal littlw 
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vation Army aro rather noisy, not to say rowdy, leyailgetiflts. 
The class of people they i wish to convert are generally accus¬ 
tomed to noise and disturbance, and possibly would not be 
attracted by any ^ quiet and decorous manceuyres. When a«| 
gentleman or lady is comfortably seated with gin or beer, only a 
vexy pronounced tumult in the street will draw bim or her from 
earthly enjoyments. To make a uoiso, then, to get up ** Salyation 
free-and-easp ” nbd ** Hosanna tea-fights,” is, perhaps, sagacious 
strategy. But, if tUeso tactics lead to a regular fight, tlie Sal¬ 
vation leaders have scarcely reason to complain. 

The proceedings of converts, of recruits in the Salvation Army, 
are eccentric. 

Severn! vrept their way 
To Calvary Befuru Brcakfant, 


writes Oaptain Lloyd, with all the emphasis of leaded typo. A 
convert explained, with tears in her eyes, the material results of 
the cbaD<m in her spiritual condition, ller husband had now got 
a pair of boots, for lack of which in his unconverted stato he hod 
endured considerable inconvenience. A very startling penitent, 
whom one would even now rather not meet at a Hallelujah tea- 
party, said, ** 1 thank God I am saved. I have been very near 
committing murder. 1 have taken a loaded pistol upstairs with 
the intenUofi of shooting uiy mother, but God stopped ino just iu 
time.” W© could mcniioi: many other such cases,” says tho 
editor of The War Cry calmly, just os if a large proportion *of tho 
unconverted were in the habit of talnng loaded pistols upstairs 
with thb intoutiun of shooting their mothers. Jn Whitechapel a 
convert announced that, before ho was saved, ho intended that 
night to shoot George Moor of the Christy Minstrels.” Now 
that he is saved, ho has thought better of this rash purpose, and 
Mr. Moore also has been saved, in tlio worldly sense of the term, 
from the revolver of the man of Whitechapel. In Whitechapel, 
too, “ a poor woman who was going to throw herself into the 
Thames came and threw Jierself into the Fountain instead ”—tho 
fountain, that is, where the converted Major Taylor announces 
that ho hns taken up his Quarters. Yet another convert has given 
up reading Paynes works” (not those, we presume, of Mr. John 
Payne), and another has ceosod to consider fifteen pints of ale a 
day necessary to his health and happiness. 

.iVll this is very gratifying, and it would seem that tho ranks of 
the Salvation Army aro being rapidly recruited witb confirmed 
drunkards aud poor crazed creatures on the borders of homicidal and 
suicidal mania. Yet it may be worth while to warn tho generals 
of the force that tho zeal of these recruits is apt to outrun their 
discretion, and that they may astonish both the religious and 
secular world by acts of which tho motive force is supplied by 
drink, though the direction may have been given by a hastily 
accepted theology. 

We conclude with giving a wider circulation to the modest 
wants of Bandiuastor Fry. “ Bandmaster Fry will bo thankful if 
any of the Lord’s Soldiers have a double-action Harp, not in use, 
,to send it to Head Quarters, to be used in the Army Baud for the 
Xordl* 




pllw^ ' For in t&osa days of dUigenoes and pps^okaiMi moo 
$!avenid lei^ely, and they ivOrO likely enongh ^ bd»k Cko 


JourdOy nt Aulogne after some shai^ tosd^ bn ilie wsvae 
of tlu Channel!” The intrbdnction was followed % a dinner 
invitftion on one side or the other; the Boulonnakl settler 
presented companions and oonredemtes; vrine wise clroudated 
freely, and possibly drug^d; cards were sugge^d to kill 
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BOULOGNE, PAST AND PRESENT.' 

‘E do not know whether Queen Mary’s lament over Calais is 
to bo counted among tho ** mock pearls ” of history; W 
possibly Her Majesty's grief might have been assuaged could she 
have projected her mind into the future. For it is certain that 
with the surprise of the last of our Continental possessions we 
*did not finally lose our command of the gates of France. Some 
centuries afterwards the English occupied Boulogne in force, 
and they are unlikely over to relax their hold upon the place. 
English society in J^ulogne after Bonaparte was exiled and 
Europe pacified was a synonym for all that was insolvent and dis¬ 
reputable. Men who had outrun the constable took passiige 
tbithorin the Channel packets; and, while doing their Lest to 
keep body and soul together, looked wistfully to the clifis of 
England and lamented lost opportunities. In Boulogne they 
might live cheap, but it was bard to eke out precarious remit- 
tonces, Tho natives, while finding some pickings on the moat 
unpromising subjects, strongly objected to being preyed upon 
themselves; and the swaggering sharpers in the impecunious 
community of our countrymen were better known by forei^ors 
than respected. In the words of tho French proverb, ** Les loups 
no s’entremangent pas ”; and to each other they presented few 
Op^rtunilies of doing profitable business. The extent of their 
habitual gambling was a game at cards or pool, for love or for 
refreshments, and to keep their hands in. Now^ and then, with 
luck, they might replenish their purses for a time, when some 
wple-minded victim fell into their clutches. Young gentlemen 
wiw more cash than bitiins, when starting on a Continental tour, 
tether found themselves greeted cordially oy some former acquaints 
i^ca or slipped somehow into passing mtiaiaey with a plausible 
kbapg^i who courteously volunteered to,do the honours of the 


drignas which -^Mr. Wilkie Collins has elaborated in one of 
his recent novels. No wonder that Boulogne got an evil 
name na a sanctuary and«place of refuge for debtors and 
swindlers. But, as poverty brings one into contact with ques¬ 
tionable companions, the pauperized society was exhmtlj^ 
mixed. Side oy side witb the shabby and unscrupulous go^-for- 
nothings vegetated a number of families of unimpeachable respec^ 
ability. Their straitened means were their misfortune, 
their fault, and they hod gone to Boulogne for economy and 
** educational advantages.” The educational advantages were morei 
than problematical. At best the children picked up indifferent 
French from teachers of the Pos-de-Oalais whose language woa 
seldom pure, and from servants who spoke detestable patois. And 
as they grew up they stood in need of close watchi^ by parenta 
who w’ere often pre-occupied by domestic worries. The lads had 
the worst of examples in the vauriena of whom we have spoken ^ 
and as to the daughters, when the spotless lambs were left to 
themselves, there were wolves watching to pounce on them ©very* 
where. On the whole, the very promiscuous mixture of classes must 
have tended to the general domoralizniion. Yet there must alwaya 
have been a sufficiency of decent-living people to save the place 
from any such visitation as rolled the sea of salt over the sub¬ 
merged Cities of the Plain. Inscriptions on churches still bear 
witness to the piety that provided for tlie religious wants of the- 
settlers, though the means of endowment were necessarily defi¬ 
cient, and the clergymen must still live by seat-rents and alms- 
oflerings. Tho town from the beginning began to be steadily 
Anglicized. A brisk business must have tx^cn done in the ale and 
stout which are still ndvortised in each bar window aud eating- 
house. Second-rate penatma spran" up in certain quarters in each 
side street, where wo imagine that inferior French meat woe 
treated in rough-nnd-ready English fashion, while “piquotte,” 
corrected by brandy, did duty for the vintages of the Garonne. 

.^A JaaV. !«a-- 1 —j —.1 _ . - 

t, for 
their 
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population was inoculated with some words of broken English; 
while alternative English iuscriptionB over lialf the signboards 
showed startling examples of pbouetic spelling. 

• Such was Boulogne in the old days ns onr fancy paints it; and 
fancy has been assisted by tradition and research. As fur tho 
modem city, with its inhabitants of both nations, we have 
little but good to say, so far as a short sojourn has made ua 
acquainted with it. Indeed it strikes us that it is far less known 
than it deserves to bo. Though within some six-and-twentr milca 
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and old-fashioned costumes of tho lower orders, to as much advan¬ 
tage as in watering-places on the Mediterranean or Bay of Biscay,, 
and in greater variety. For those who love to lounge and wha 
can find amusement in trifles, there is somothiog to be done or 
scon at all hours of the day. We have spoken of Boulogne as a 
city advisedly. Judging by the age of the houses, it must alwaya 
have straggled over the hilhi on which it is built; but of late years 
it has extottded itself amazingly. It always sent forth its fleets of 
lishiug vessels; but since the construction of xotematioiial 
lines of railway, it hns greatly developed tho Ohannel traffic, 
hlanufuctoricss have sprung up along the banks of the Liane, 
and in the younger town of Ospdeure on the oppoaito 
hank of the river. There are suburbs extending far into tho 
country; when you think you are fairly out of sight and hear¬ 
ing of the town, you suddenly turn the corner of a wood into 
an outlying street; and there are populous inland villages in the ‘ 
immediate neighbourhood, which seem to be cbiofiy inhabited 
by fishermen who put to sea from the port. There is a dock of 
very ample dimensions, berthing many ships and steamers of con¬ 
siderable burden; and when the new deep-sea harbour vtorhs to 
the south shall have been completed, commerco and building 
operations must receive an immense impulse. Theis is alwsys a 
lively sceuo on the bustling quays, where steamers are load^ or 
unloading; aud you thread your way among piles of eotton*balea, 
oases of champagne, of tinned meat and biscuits, heaps of beet¬ 
root sugar-loaves, or loads of Norway timber. 'Hie long piera 
are naturally a favourite promenade for strangers, though toey. are 
roughly boarded with ventilating planking, and though chay arelhr 
from the quarters occupied by residoots. And it is Snexmtiog 
sight at high tide, when there is a stream of vessels either way 
through the narrow ^*gnt,” from the new doabls-fannslled 
Folkestone steamer with its upper deck crowded With British 
tourists, down to the tifiiest of the fishing schooners, with the cmw 
clod in brown, matching the rich neutral tints of t^ sails. 
But many of the Boulogne fishing barics are strongly tnannad and 
of consideratfle tonnage, as they are fitted cat by men of'CapItaV 
and sent on cruises to the Scotch and Ldsh coasts. It wonla 
seem that the fishermen, like those of Brittany, axe stilt ^dwut, 
fur many of their Vesstda axe either christened after saints te bear 
such pious names fts Xa Volonti de Dibit. Yet, <m the dthte hand* 
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Itei pint WalMfSB of BoptiliUean <^nio]i; for oocuioniuly w« 
Miwk aA ^nmt or atfimnbiita, w&e PaiU d 

Sr •^ttier flho^ thit the champioiiemilitaat of4.th6 , 

hea ft JDMt of Admiren among the amphibious. #he 8 e 4 
fcXk must \» genemlly well to do. You may see them, 
whUe predating their nets or lines, mtting over veiy comfortable. 
aieahi on deck; and the women are resplendent in earrings and^l 
other ornaments, and apparently grudge nothing |p the laundresii^v 
for lie " get-up ** of thew linen on a Sunday. • k 

Bublnng shoulders with these pymitive natives, who seem to r 
trouble tlmadves about nothing but their personal concerns, is 
the full rurii of cockney and tourist life. Faring the l|[uays 
which lead from the railway-bridge to the handsome buildings of 
Oasitto, is a line of hotels in an ascending scale of excellence, 
^ipkedatritherend by establisbuients of the first rank. Between 
theOhristoP and the great Imperial Hotel are many houses 
ihat must he cheap, and perhaps in some cases by no moans nice. 
Tb^ advertise themselves by eallea^manffer looking out upon 
the street, where the guests dine by brilliant gaslight with blinds 
never drawn down. The parties are merry rather than select, for 
the travriling Englishman seems to be shaking off his unsocia- 
hility, and rather inclining to fraternize on slight provocation. A 
(Short stay in one of these places ought to be an excellent education 
for the novelist who desires to study middle-class manners in their 
humorous aspect; but, if he wished to make himself at homo with 
original types of character, we should advise him to push his re¬ 
searches into the boarding-houses, though it may be a question, now 
that quotations Aile low in tiie novel market, whether the game 
would be worth the candle. As the chief hotels stand near the 
^uays,the boarding-houses are rituatodmainly in the back streets; 
and, traversing these by the specious thoroughfare of the Qrande 
Hue, you climb to the quarters of the resident English and the 
picturesque heights of the old town. The Orande Hue, with the 
animated fruit and vegetable market held under the shadow 
•of the rather effective church, must ho one of the steepest 
streets in Europe with rimilar pretensions. And it mounts 
to a sort of Kremlin or Bala tiissar, where churches, muni- 
•cipal buildings, huge convents turned into schools, in a net¬ 
work of narrow streets and Isnes, with quaint, lofty, and tumble- 
•dowD houses, are girt by venerable fortifications which have been 
converted into shady promenades. In fact, tho promenades are 
only too shady, for the trees havo been left uuthinned, while the 
walks have a somewhat noglectcd air. But on all sides tho views 
■are extensive, and towards the sea they are sunerb. Landwaid 
the country is bleak and bare, though here and tnero are patches 
■of weather-beaten wood in some half-sheltered valley, surrounding 
an old chateau with its farm buildings that reminds one 
Hugoumont. And eastward is a succession of commanding 
heights, several of them crowned with hamlets and imposing^ 
iooking churches. As for the air of Boulogne, there can 
be no two opinions. It ds invariably fresh and oxtraordinarily 
invigorating, which is tho reason, perhaps, that the inhabitants 
ate so careless of sanitary considerations. The drainage is 
abominable, and for tho moat part superficial; wore it not for the 
ateepness of many of the streets, it is certain that tho death-rate 
would be a heavy one; and the smells, especially in tho harbour 
at low water, must be nearly os ofi'eusive os those of Cologne 
which Coleridge has commemorated. By choosing the situation 
of one’s hotel judiciously the scents may be almost or altogether 
avoided; but it is to be remembered that Boulogne is a watering- 
place in the rough, aud that the invalid must not ex poet Eng¬ 
lish luxuries there. There aro few comfortable carriages, and 
•only one or two batb-ebairs, partly, perhaps, because there is no 
amooth. paving or regular promenade on which the chairs might 
be drawn. 


THE BEVENDE BETURNS. 

T he Revenue Hetums for the first half of the financial year, 
which ended with September, are very satisfactory. It is 
curious how long it is before changes in the condition of trade begin 
to tell upon the yield of the taxes. The improvoiuent in trade has 
been going on for exactly two years, and yet it is only now that 
we can say the old elasticity of the revenue is returning. Tho 
leasGD. however, is not tar to seek. The early stages of a trade 
revival axe marked less by a rise in wages than by an increased 
demand for labour. Work can be had by all who seek for it, but 
the rate of remuneration is little higher than it was before. The 
great maj ority of workpeople who had continued in stead}' 
employment all through the depression earn very little more 
uiej did, and consequently have net the means of spending 
more; while the newly employed have many oalls upon them 
wUch they must meet mfore launching out into increased 
expenditoie. The young and enterprising emigrate. Retain¬ 
ing a vivid ssnse of the hardships they have suffered, they 
use the tnm of luric to betake themselves to new countries 
where they hope to find freer scope for their energies. Those 
who stay at home havo probably incurred debts to the small 
tradespeople with whom they deal, and these have to be paid off 
Tkeforethey can induige in increased outlay. Probably, also, their 
wardrobes have to be renewed, and furniture which has been 
parted vrith in the bad rimee has to bo replaced. Moreover, the 
di^ultiei t^y have just gone through leave a salutary impres- 
eioa behind, and it is some time before they venture into extrava¬ 


gances. ^ all these reasons the early sti^ of an improvement in 
tz0e are not inarked by a great increase in the consumption of the 
mMseqdf tbs population. It is not nntU wages riee decidsdly 
that ignorant man, findinglbemselves in ppsaeSsion of incomes to 
winch the/ale unused, indulge an extravn^t outlay. This will 
qpnm by no’dbubi; Jaut up to the^preseiit there* has been 

^nomatJocmae of ^ Here and th^a the wages of certain 
U^llpwahean raised; but, spoplring of the ceuntry generally, 

_rise ib wages has been slight. There is codsoquently no room 

for such ex^nditure on the part of the working clashes as was 
witnessed m the infiation years tliat followed tho Franco- 
German war. But, at the same time, the steady employment of 
the working classes generally at fair wages enables jlbsm to 
consume taxable articles more largely than they could do when 
many of them woro living precariously by means of odd jobs'; and 
it is this gradual incroase in the consuming power of the masMs 
which we are now feeling, and which will doubtless go on making 
itself more sensibly felt for tho next few years. 

For the half-year which ended with September we find an increase 
in all the items of revenuo which are derived from taxation proper. 
The only decreases occur in Miscellaneous, Interest on Advances, 
and Grown Lands. MisceHaneous is composed of so many and such 
heterogeneous items that it is impossible to infer anything either from 
a decrease or an increase. As a matter of fact, this source of 
revenue has been decreasing since the 1st of April. In the past 
three months it has fallen off 195,861/. compared with the corre¬ 
sponding quarter of last year; and in the six months it has fallen 
off 250,440/. In the last three months, therefore, the decrease has 
been in a greater ratio than for the six months; but, m 
we have just said, the item is so heterogeneous that it is 
impossible to found any inference upon it. Interest on Ad¬ 
vances, again, shows a decrease 01 1,565/. for the half- 
year, but it likewise gives us no indication of the condition of the 
population. And Crown Lauds show a decrease of 15,000/., the 
whole having occurred in the last throe mouths. On tin other 
hand, all tho revenues derived from taxation show increases for 
tho half-year. Under the head of Customs the increase is as 
much ns 256,000/., and of ibis amount 150,000/. is in the last 
three mouths, showing that the increase has gone on augmenting 
as the year advanced. Under the head of Excise, again, the in¬ 
crease for the quarter ended with Beptomber is as much as 
865,000/.; but, as thoro was a heavy falling ofi’ in tho first quarter 
of the year, the increnso for the six mouths is only 440,000/. 
Still it is noteworthy that the iiicreaso fur the last throe months 
has boon so large as 865,000/. If this rate of augmentation is 
maintained until the end of the year, the increase under the head 
of Excise for tho whole year will exceed the two milliuus at 
which Mr. Gladstone estimated it in his Budget statement. It 
would be rash, hovrever, to speak too confidently upon this 
point. It will be in the recollection of our readers that, in 
uis first Budget on returning to nillce, Mr. Gladstone subsli- 
tuted a Beer-tax for the Malt Duty, the suVtitution taking 
place on the ist of Octobr^r lust year.' As yet, therefore, wo aie 
comparing a new tax, of which we know verjr litUe, with the 
old tax for which it was substituted; but it is notorious that 
the Malt Duty came in irrcguhirJy. It was the custom of the 
Board of Inland Bevenue to grant maltsters some time to pay the 
duty, and, in consequence, in some weeks very little was received, 
while at other times the receipts were very large. But the 
Becr-tax, as Mr. Gladstone has told us, comes in regularly 
all tho year round. Wo must not assume, therefore, that the 
increase of 865,000/. under tho head of Excise, '^hich occurred in 
tho last three months, will bo continued during the remaining six 
months, when wo shall begin to compare tho receipts of the Beer- 
tax with the receipts of the same tax lust year. At the same time 
very heavy drawbacks had to he allowed when the tax came into 
effect last year, and these will not be made this year. It is pro¬ 
bable, therefore, that the increase may continue, and may even 
be larger than it has been up to tho present rime. But as yet it 
is only prudent not to bo too sanguine. We have had too little 
experience as yet of the working of the Beer-tax to form any 
cuufident opinion respecting it. Tho safest way to judge of 
the consumption of the country is to lump both Customs and 
Excise together. If wo do this, we find for the past three 
months an increase under the two heads of 1,015,000/., emd for the 
six months an increase of 696,000/. Those aro certainly satis¬ 
factory figures, and prove beyond a doubt that the consuming 
power of the masses of the population is rapidly increasing. 
Btamps, again, show an increase for the six months of 225,000/., 
aud for the three months of 125,000/. Here, again, the iii- 
crease is slightly greater for the quarter than for the half- 
year; but possibly a portion of it is duo to the speculation which 
has prevailed upon the Btock Exchange of late. Land-tax 
and Uouso Duty show an increase of 10,000/. for the half-year; 
but for the quarter they oxliibit precisely the same decrease. 
Property and Income-tax again show an increase for the six 
months of 460,000/., and for the three months of 75,000/. 
These figures are not tho least sailsractory of all that we havo 
to notice. In his last Bud{pt it* will he remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone remitted tho additional pouny which he put on last 
year. We are therefore comparing the receipts of Income-tax 
now with the receipts at a higher rate last year, and yet, as wo 
see, during the past three months the result is an increase of 
75 , 000 /. In the first quarter of the current year no doubt the 
inoreaso in the receipts wiu» due to the fiict that arrears were then 
being oolleoted at the higher rate of last year, whereas twelve 
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_i trade ao seriously and to somu extent stopped out-of-door 

; ^mploymenti apparently told very heavily upon toe revenue, and 
ita effects continued into the first quartor of ihe current iinancial 
yipr; but since the beginning of July the augmentation of the 
r^onue has been very great, and, ns wo see, has extended over all 
items of taxation proper. It is fitirlv to be assumed that this 
iucrease will more or less continue. It Las gone on gaining strength 
as the year has advanced, and there is no reason that can be seen 
why it should now diminish. On the contrary, all experience loads 
us to expect that, as thu iruproveineut "in trade grows, the 
effect upon the revenue will become pivater and greater. As 
we have explained, in the lirst year or two the improvement is 
scarcely felt; but when once it begins to be felt it tells rapidly, 
and, gaining strength, continues to swell the roceipts for several 
subsequent years, even after the trade iraprovem'ent itself has 
received a chock. No doubt the kui barveAt can hardly fail to 
imiw ,an^ unfavourable eHhct on tbn revenuu. The agricultural 
classes geireraMy being badly 111', and being unable to spend ns 
lately ns usual, the resn^titinNS eJrow Itself iti tirs^venno.- BaH 
this apmrently will only be to prevtuit the growth of the revenue 
from tffing as rapid ns it otherwi<se would be, not to pi-event 
growth altogether. The increa.-ed productiveness of the taxes 
which these returns show only corroborates the evidence presented 
by all available statistics that trade is improving, and is likely to 
improve still more rapidly for the remainder of the year. And 
if trade continues to improve, the consuming power ot' the popu¬ 
lation will grow, and will incrousu thu productiveness of the taxes. 


OPEHA AT THE LYCEUM. 


M r. HAYES'S aiitnmn season of opera at low prices begun 
last Srturday at the J^yceum Theatre with the performance of 
Meyerbeer's opera of IHnorah. The great feature of interest was 
the renppoamiiee of Mme. Marie Marimon on the London stage. 
After an inte^nl of thrf*e years, this charming sieger has once 
more assumed the part of the half-witted peasant maiden Binorab; 
and, although her voice gave some evidence of wear, her execution 
of the extremely diflicult music which the composer has written 
for the part was ns precise ns over, while her acting was, even 
more than before, true to nature. The part of Dinorah requires 
a true actress to give it any interest; and as, unfortunately, 
many of the best singera are but poor players, the part has lost 
in interest, and attention has been attracted merely to the music. 
This, of coarse, may be said of a large number of other operas; 
but in the case* of IHuorah the matter is of vital importance. 
Mme. Marimon, though a little nervous at first, threw herself 
into the part of the poor erased girl with compile feeling and 
tindorstnndinp. The scene in ihe first act with Corentin, with 
its curious inconsKqiipntial alleruiilious of joy and grief, whs 
finely realized; and in the shadow dance" scone—where, by 
the by, she really sings to lur shadow, and not to tbo audience, 
08 nearly every other singer dues—Mine. Marimon's acting was full 
of pathos. It is perhaps too much to expect that the English 
public will for^ whut they now claim as a right—we mean the 
encore; but if anything was requinid to prove the absurdity of 
re-demanding any particular part of an opera, the encore de¬ 
manded on Monday nigbh would be alone surocient. Imagine Mark 
Antony repeating his address over the body of (Jtesar, or Hamlet 
his soliloquy, at the request of nii uproarious minority of the 
audience, whose acquaintance with Shakspeure is limited perhaps 
■to those two speeches, and you have a parallel as absurd as the 
repetition of ** Sei veudicata assai" in the opera of Dinorah, Yet 
Signor Padilla waa forced to repeat it, though, to his credit, it was no¬ 
ticeable that he seemed somewhat unwilling to doso. This singer, al¬ 
though be appears for the first time in London,is well known at La 
ficala iuMilan, and is likely to prove an acquisition to the opera at the 
Lyceum. To a fine baritone voice ho adds considerable experience 
■ot the stage, and has a good presence. As Hoel he gave evidence 
that be was capable of acting much worthier parts, and showed 
that he was not above studying detail. The scene which led to 
the re-demond of *‘ 8 ei veudicata assoi" was finer in its acting 
- than in its*singing, which was somewhat strained. Signor Padilla 
bos two faults, which we hope he will soon correct. It is not at | 
all necessary to use the full force of his voice, which is very 
powerful, in such a house os the Lyceum; but this is perhaps I 
natural in one who has been accustomed to sing in the larger 
theatres of the Continent, and such a mistake can easily be cor¬ 
rected. The other fault is due, perhaps, to his training as a singer. | 
J 2 e has the peruieioua habit of resting for on indefinitely long > 


a part which suns him Wl, and * which ne acted with com* 
mendable appreciation. Bivesting it completely of buffooDery,. 
he yet gave sufficient prominence to the comic sceoM which, 
fall to him. His voice sounded to greater advantage inJ|ie 
more limited Lyceum auditorium thau at the Italian 
though it would be well for him to bear in mind that he is 
■iuging in a smaller theatre. 

On Monday MiyMto was performed, with Mme. Rose Hersee' 
as Gilda. Mine. Ilursee has been travelling for some time with an 
operatic company iu the colonies, and the report of her anocessea 
naturally gave an interest to her reappearance in London. Her im¬ 
personation of the unfortunate daughter of the Court Jester woe- 
natural and impressive, and in one or two scenes, such as the love 
scenes with the Duke, and that in which she meets her father after 
her abduction, showed marked dramatic power. Her voice seemed 
at first to have lost some of its original vigour; but this, perhaps,, 
was only due to the natiiml nervousness wliich dVeo some of the 
greatest performers are liable to on a first appearance on a now 
stage, fur later on it was as strong as was necessary for the Lyceum, 
opera. To Signor Frapulli loll the part of the Duke, which ho 
I sustained with some ci'ediL although he marred the effect of the 
■"prottrsong ia’WhicJrGitigfim'tJsed to shine, ** .La donna^d mobile,"' 
by a most nnhappy piece of phi^n'Jfr^WjtiirthrtfKc^^ that 
Signor I’adilla's figure hardly suits the ehameter, his perfontiance- 
of Rigolctto was ns good a one as we have soen for some time. 
It wunld be hard to say in which special scene he waa 
at his best; but we can commend his acting when his unfortunate 
daughter is telling him of her dishonour, and the outburst of rage,, 
mingled with remorse at his own horrible conduct, which follows, 
and the savage desire of revenge in • the quartet in the third act. 
IJis appeal to the nobles to tell him where his daughter is was- 
also finely pathetic, and deserved the applause which followed. 
The faults which we have remarked upon above were still evident,, 
though not so prominent as on Saturday night. Signor Pousard 
played Sparafucile, and Mile. Lu Brun Maddalona. Of the former 
h is only necessary to observe that his intonation, was anything 
out true. Mile. Le Brun auig the part of Maddalena with con¬ 
siderable artistic skill. 

The male portion of the chorus appears the weaker, and on tba 
.first night once or twice nearly succeeded in ruining the opera. 
One need not perhaps expect the chorus to be perfect at these 
representations; but a little more drilling would have a mar>- 
veilouB etlect, and in every way improve the enjoyment of 
low-priced opera. That this is a loct is shown in the marked im¬ 
provement to be noticed at the Lyceum over the performances at 
ifor Majesty's last autumn, and the consequent appreciation of 
the public. Of the orchestra we cannot speak with unmixed 
praise. There was an unsteadiness and want of attack which 
spoko of insutiicient rehearsals, and there was a weakness in the 
wind instruments especially which was very marked at one or two- 
points in Dinorah, It is true that the space allotted to each player 
18 very small, tiignor Li Calsi conducted. The theatre during 
Mr. Irving's absence has been enlarged as far as the entrances and 
exits are concerned, and the comfort of the audience has been 
attended to by increased accommodation and a better system of 
ventilation. 

We have often before insisted that opera at low prices and in a. 
tbeaire of smaller dimensions than either Oovent Garden or Her 
Majesty’s would have an ensured success, and it bids fair to obtain 
it now at the bands of Mr. Bamuel Haj-es. Hitherto, certainly,, 
looked at from a- musical pmut of view, the autumn seasons have- 
not realized our expectations, but there was ample reason for 
their failure. I'eopie will listeu even to second-rate soloists- 
provided they oro supported ^ by an adequately trained chorus, 
and orchestra, and, tuough in the present instance we cannot 
say that either show marked excellence, they are, at any rate,, 
much more up to their work thau the fdmilar members of previous^ 
companiuB have been. And, sgain, a singer reckoned as second 
rate at the larger theatres has at least one great disadvantage 
removed by the comparatively small size of a house like the 
Lyceum, and perhaps this may give him the confidence which, 
is BO necessary an element in all good acting and singing. 
Mr. Hayes's programme is a sufficiently modest one. There 
are no novelties' promised^ and no great star singers paraded \ 
but an ample, though ordinary, rdpertoire which has hitherto 
been very inefficiently provided to the public is promisedi atid 
we doubt not ithe promise will be ffilfilled* There is gt****- 
another great advaocage in these perforniancM—namelyi thejr 
begin early and can themore end at a nMionabla hour. 
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NBWMAB®T FIBST OCTOBEB 

T he Newmarket autumn mdng season began in %Aat8b]| 
weather. There ore perhaps few oooasions on which racing 
•can be more thoroughly enjoved than on a crisp autumn aftonidl^ i 
on Newmarket Heathy espet^ly when one is riding a good hfl|& ^ 
Yet the man who determines to attend throi^hout the Optoclri 
meetings must make up his mind to bear some daysi at least, » 
biting winds and driving rain. The first thing that raccg^rsi 
founa out on arriving on the course for the First Octobei^^eoting 
this year was that the fee for entering the Bird Gage had been 
raised iram half a guinea to a sovereigu. This ** improvement ” 
oaused some grumbiing, but we cannot see why the authorities 
AL should not ohuge whatever sum they think proper for admission 
to their own saddling paddock. We should hesitate to adviso that 
the charge for entrance to saddling paddocks at other meetings 
ahould be raised, but at certain races the crowds in the pad¬ 
docks are in these days so large, that it is next to impossible to 
see anything of the horses, and ii an increase of the price of ad¬ 
mission would reduce the crush, wo should not complain. It 
might be better economy to pay a sovereign and get a good look 
•at the horses than to pay half a sovereign and see nothing for it. 

Ten days before the First October Meeting tho Paris Omnium, or 
French Cesarewitcb, had boon won by Count F. de Lagrange's 
Innocent^ who had carried a heavy weight and had beaten 
twenty-six opponents, winning in a canter by a couple of 
lengths. In tho opening race of the Newmarket meeting this 
French hero had an opportunity of showing what bo could 
do on this ride of the Ohannol. lie ran very well through¬ 
out the race, but within a stride of the post old Sutler Just 
managed to catch him, and won the race by a head. It is 
but fair to say that Sutler, who has won seven races out of nine 
this season, was brod in hVance. After the race, the conditions 
of which obliged the winner to be sold by auction, Sutler was 
bought in by his owner for 1,070 guineas, and Innocent was 
'Claimed by Captain Machell at tho price of 1,000/. The most in¬ 
teresting nice of the day was the Great Foal Stakes, a prize worth 
2,052/. The first favourite was Thebais, who had won five races 
this season without once suifering defeat. Among her victories 
had been the Oaks and the Ono Thousand Guineas, and she had 
won more than 10,000/. this year in stakes alone, to say nothing 
of something like 6,000/. which she had won last year as a two- 
year-old. Indeed she had hitherto been generally regarded as tho 
best three-year-old of her year. She is a good-looking filly, and 
had shown considerable muscular development. Great, therefore, 
was the horror of her backers when they fqiind, on her being 
stripped for the Great Foal Stakes, that she had lost her powerful 
muscular appearance, and looked weak and flabby. Neverthe¬ 
less she continued to bo the first favourite up to tho start, ns 
her public form gave her every right to such a position. 'J'he un¬ 
certain ScobtiU was second favomute, and Jshninel and Cameliard, 
who had been first and second in tho Great Yorkshire Stakes, were 
respectively tliird and fourth favourites. Thobais made tho run¬ 
ning, but, when the struggle began in the I>ip, she was the 
first of the leading division to give way, and soon collapsed so 
completely that she might have been no relntiou to the gallant 
Thenais who used to bound forward so boldly wLon challenged. 
When popular heroes are defeated, there are always plenty of 
people ready to depreciate them, and when ^'hebais was beaten 
for the first timo this season, racing prophets suddenly recol¬ 
lected that this was tho fiist time this year that she had 
been confronted by opponents of the opposite sox. We must 
not, whilo discussing the defeat of Thebais, forget the three 
horses W'ho were fighting out the race. It was a severe 
struggle. Cameliard was Icadiug, closely followed by Isbiuanl 
on one side and Scoboll on the other. As they raced up the 
hill, ticobell gained a slight advantage, which he mnintuiued 
to the end, wiuuiiig at lost by half u length. Ishmael made 
a rush, and got his head in front of Oanicliard ns the winning- 
post was passed. This confirmed the form of the pair in the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes, as they had been separated by exactly the same 
distance in that race. As Scobell has won more than 6,000/. iu 
stakes this season, his career can scarcely bo called a ftiilure, but 
yet, after having been expected to win the Two Thousand, tho 
St. Leger, and the Grand Prix de Paris, it must be admitted that 
he has been rather a disimpointing liorso. 

Both Cameliard and Thebais were brought out again on the 
second day of tho meeting for the Thirty-third Triennial Stakes. 
Thebais was so evidently out of form that it seemed sur¬ 
prising that she was backed at such a short price as 4 to i, 
although she would probably have started at ovens if she had 
been at her beet. Only i x to 10 wavS laid against Cameliard, who 
walked very stiffly after his raco of the preceding day. The 
second fhvourite was the Duke of Hamilton^s^ Fiddler. This 
horse had run several times as a two-year-old without winning; 
but this year he bad only been out twice, winning ono of bis 
races. In bis other race, the Craven Stakes, he had been a bad 
third to Cameliard; soon public form he now seemed to have little 
chance of heating the last-named horse. Yet Cameliard was 
evidently very leg-weary, and Fiddler^ had improved wonderfully 
in appearance since be had last run in public. The only other 
starter was Falkirk. Fiddler made the running, followed by 
Cameliard. At the Bushes Thebais hnd Falkirk were beaten; but 
Cameliard went gradnidly np to Fiddler, who bemn to run like 
a tiled horse. As they came up from the Dip, Fiddler fxept 
Struggling on with great gamencss, alths>ugh Cameliard was ap- 


a4 wh^lH^ pgbr^^1ab(i%d up t« tlm winning-bost, 

_ j 1^ iK^Vaned of hJ| oppd^Djt.^ ’Thislace* was 
|^re«ptq|isting thangXiight ril^first smht appeal} for fiddler ia, 
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whmhO^eliard would m cdbmered,to use iiikioingp|uairo,^^tlrned 
loose. *Vben, therefore. Fiddler bg^t Oameliardii.t even weiffhtB|. 
bo was immediately*inataUed as firsriavottrite for ihel/esallwitch. 
The Great Eastern Handicap, which was tne principal race of the .. 
second day, was a very open nfiair. The laigo tiold twenty- ■ 
three horses started, and John Kidd, a 16 to i outsidCT,^on very 
cleverly. There was a gd^t deal of heavy gambling oif a Fmit , 
Fool Stakes, for which a couple of fillios started. Very slight 
odds—II to 10—were laid on Mr. Bowos's Blyskawlca,butPrmce 
Soltykofl:''s Merry News won, after a magnificent race, by a neck. 
The two fillies ran side by side throughout tho race, and it f^os a 
mere question which of the pair could stay tho longest. 

Tho celebrated two-year-old filly Dutch Oven had walked over 
for the Buckenham Stakes on the Tuesday. Considering that she 
is one of the fastest fillies of the season, it was not surprising that 
no one cared to oppose her, as the entrance money for that race 
was 300/., half forfeit. On the Thursday, however, in the Trien¬ 
nial Produce Stakes, for which the entrance fee was only 10/., five 
other two-year-olds came out to oppose hor. The conditions of 
this raco wero that the second horse should receive 10 per cent., 
and the third horse 5 per cent., of tho stakes; so half of the six 
starters were certain to get something. More than 3 to.x was laid 
ou Dutch Oven, 4 to i was laid against Red Spectre, a filly that 
had won several races, and 25 to i was vainly ofiered against 
either of the other four starters. Dutch Oven won in a common 
canter, althoi^h Archer only allowed her to bo half a length in 
front of Rod Spectre. There might from appearances hate been two 
races, for some little time after tho loading pair had passed tho 
winning post, two of the other horses came racing in for tho 5 per 
cent, due to the third in the race. There was a capital race be¬ 
tween these two aspirants for third honours, ending in a dead 
heat. The Newmarket October Handicap was won by Victor 
Emanuel, tho winner of tho Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood. By 
far the most interesting raco of the day was the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes. Tho favourite was Ishmaol. Foxhall, the winner 
of the Qraiul Prix de Paris, was tho second favourite. Now in 
the Grand Prix, Tristan had run Foxhall to a head, and in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes Ishmael had beaten Tristan by five 
lengths; on public form, therefore, Ishmael seemed certain to 
be able to boat Foxhall in the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, 
especially as he was to be allowed 7 lbs. bv the last-named borse. 
Yet, iusieud of being beaten by Ishmael, Foxhall won iu a com¬ 
mon cantor by fimr lengths, Doji Fulano being second, and 
ishmael a bad third. As soon us the race was over Foxhall 
was made first favourite for the Cesarewitch, completely sup¬ 
planting Fiddler, the nowly-olectcd favourito of the previous 
day. So astonished were some peoplo by Foxhall’s victory in 
tho Grand Duke Michael Stakes, that they begun to doubt 
whether Iroquois could have done os much, and made it a ques¬ 
tion whethex* Foxhall might not possibly be tho best three-year- 
old of tho season. 

The l.cgcr .StaJves w'us the opening race of the last day of 
tho meeting. Although lahiiiael had beaten Groat Carlo very 
easily at York, Great (/arlo wa.i now made first favourite and 
Ishmael second favourite. In the Great Y'orlishire Stakes the 
pair had met at even weights, but now Ishmael was to give Groat 
Cnrlo7lbd. Moreover, Archer was to ride the last-named horse. 

Tt turned out to he a very fine thing between the pair, but 
Islimael just won by a head. ]>atcli Oven came out for the Rous 
Memoriiil Stnlccs. Nellie, w'ho hud beaten her at York, was to 
run iiguiiisl her ouce more. At '^'orlc Nellie had had ylbs. tlie 
best of the weights, but now tlio two fillies were to meet on equal 
terms. Dutch Oven bad tho best of the race all tho way; and, 
although she only boat Nellie by a nock, she really won with 
great ease. It only reiixaius to add that the weather throughout 
tho meeting was as lino as could bo wished. It is seldom that 
four moro beautiful days in succession are enjoyed at any timo of 
the year iu this variable climate. 

During the week that preceded the First October Meeting the 
Cobham SStud was sold. Only 11 couple of years ago the Stud 
Company came to grief, and tho slock was sold by order of 
the olilcial liquidators. A new firm was at once got up to take 
the phice of the defunct Company, and a large number of the 
horses and mares .sold at the sale were purchased to remain on the 
farm. Among other lots the new firm bought Blair Athol for 
4,500 guineas, and AVild Oats for 2,500 guineas. Tho entire 
proceeds of the sale amounted to more than 54,000/., and it was 
generally understood at tlie timo that at loiist half that sum came 
out of the pockets of the pew firm. The now Stud was of hut 
short duration, for in the third week of last month it was rather 
suddenly sold without any reserve. The first day’s sale brought in 
15,000/. A couple of years before, the first day of tho Cobham 
sale liad produced 24,000/. Many of the mares at the late solo 
wore old, but some of those that been purchased at the 
previous sole wens sold at an almming depreciation. Eva, who 
had cost 1,600 guineas, "wont tor 800, and Criuon, who had 
been purchased for 1400 guineas, was sold for 730. The highest price 
of theday was that given for Jocoaa—1,500 guineas—butshehad cost 
x,75oat the former sale. On the second day things wero still worse, 
tl^e proceeds being under 9,000 guineas, a sum more than 20,000 
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fruineM below that walised oih the aeeeod daf two yean . 
.^air Athol looked well for hie ago, but a Tery exorbityik pride' 
oould scarcely hare been expected ibr a etallioii ninetpra years < 
old. On the whole, 1,950 guineas seottied a ihir price*. fo£ 4 iitn, 
although he had been purchased for 12,500 ffttineas'^ about nilM)' 
j^rsago. One thing that zna^ tfae^late sale at dobha^ ^icu' 
rsnunoratiye than Its predecesdn "was the depreciati||p Jn 1»e^ 
ralue of fools^ In 1879 q§a foal fetched the ridiculous price of 
ftioo guineas*, but tlj^e highest price realised by a foal at the sale^ 
4 l 4 t month was 400 guineas. The sire Wild Oats, who had cost 
i^QO ^ the prerious sale, brought in 2,000 guineas, and Oadet, 
mo h^ ^t 400, now went for too. There was some spirited 
bidding on behalf of the Australians and Now Zealanders. Hlair 
Athol fortunately remains in England, but Wild Oats goes 
abroad. At the sales of blood stock at Newmarket, the prices 
obtained at tiie auctions were not high. A two-yeaivold, how- 
erer, was privately sold for the good round sum of 2,000/. 


REVIEWS. 

EOSEKTIIAl'S rilTSlOLOGT OF MUSCLES AND NEHVES.* 

I T is only within the lust thirty years or so that the study of the 
physiology of muscles and nerves has assumed the character of 
a distinctive branch of science. ^ Scattered facts and observations, 
the fruits of anatomical and histological inquiries, have withiu 
that time been correlated with the results of electrical research to 
an extent that gives a new and positive basis to what was before 
but a tentative or conjectural treatment of this important class of 
vital phenomena. The names of Weber, i.)u 13 ois-Ileymond, and 
Helmholtz will ho held in honour ns those of the founders of this 
department of knowledge, wliich has found the first attempt at a 
connected exposition of its position and aims in the short treatise 
of Professor I. Rosenthal, of Erlangen, lately issued in an English 
version in the cmirso of the ** International Scientific Series.” 

Difficult as it is to explain the phenomena of motion and sensa¬ 
tion, it is in them, our author premises, that we see undeniably the 
primary distinction between animate and inanimate objects, and, in 
the main, between animals and plants. For thougU in plants there 
occur movements similar in some respects to those of animals, as 
in Mitnoan pudica^ the causes of motion are found essontially dis¬ 
tinct in the vegetable from those of the animal organism. No less 
distinguishiiblo ore the so-called Drownian or molecular move¬ 
ments of mim te granular bodies, to be seen under high magnifying 
TOwers in the fluid portions of vegetable and animal tissues alike. 
This is not to be culled a vital phenomenon in the same sonso as 
the independent motion whic^h marks the lowest rank of the or¬ 
ganic world, the minute protoplasmic masses known ns amrvha. 
In these wo recognize one of the lowest forms of independent 
living animals. All living being*, moroover, are fuudamou- 
tally composed of just such lumps of protoplasm ns we see 
in the niuajha, and oven in fully developed orgnmsraa sepa¬ 
rate parts occur which, in all respects, resemble these simple 
masses and move lilco them. An illustnition of this is given 
by our author in the various forms assumed by the white 
blood-corpuscles in the blood of a guinea-pig. These at the 
temperature of livo-blood exhibit active movements identical with 
those of amoehrn, which have in consequence been called amoeboid 
movements. The corpuscles send out processes and^atract them; 
they creep about upon the glass; they oven absorb matter such as 
ffranules of any colouring substance drawn from tho hlood-flui<I. 
They aat, that is, and they excrete. Each single form of this 
kinyil^ itself an olomentary organism, or primary life-cell, whilst 
in tip^iggregate they build up a colony or society. Tho highest 
forms of plants and aiiiniols, in fact, originate out of a multitude 
of these elementary cells, developed in various ways by growth 
and nutriment, and diflerentiated by distinctive kinds of function. 
The powers of generating motion are proper to all forms of cell-life, 
to the simplest as to the most highly modified, but tho modes 
of motion are various. What is known as ciUai^ motion is briefly 
explained before passing on to the main subject of the work. A 
microscopic section shows the delicate cilim U'ith which portions 
of the mucous surfaces, such ns tho palate and windpipe, are 
densely studded, these perpetual vibratory movements propelling 
in a definite direction such particles as come in contact with them. 
In many fixed animals ciliro of this kind produce a current wlrich 
•erves to bring the animal its food *, in other aquatic animals they 
nve the means of rotating in the water; whilst in some bodies 
Uieir place is taken by a larger whip-like kind of process, by tho 
rinuous motions of which the animal propels itself ns a boat 
is moved by tho quick motion of tho rudder, or a water-newt by 
wriggling its tail. None, however, of these motions, our author 
goes on t(j show, equal in force, definiteness, or efiect, those 
produced by muscles, tho different forms of which in higher 
animal forms he describes as mode up of smooth or striated 
fibres. The action of these fibres on the organism at largo 
and the nervous system in particular is made clear in a 
sucesssion of admirable chapters. % Dae is largely made of 
the ingenious mechanical contrivances introdttoed late years 
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in '"aid^ of pbysS&logioal rsssarch, musoiijpc and nervous ensigy 
being thus brought witbin tbe scope of meohanlosl test and 
HheaHu^inent. Amongst these are Dn Boisd 2 eymoQd'e apparafiis 
for the study of ekstic extension in mosele by aneuis of a scale of 
Weights, and the myogmph or mnaele-writsr as siofUfled by 
.'Bfii^er, in which a lever is nmde to trace the dagroe of elastic 
tension on a plate of smoked glass. Another, eontrivanee for 
IdeteriniiiiDg whether eontmotion does or doss not taka pises is 
the muscle-telegraph, specially wrranged ^ ^ French aenmt far 
experiments during his lectures in connexion with an induction 
cou. What he calls a tetanising k^ is further used as a test of 
the tetanic action or enduring contraction of a muscio, os dutinet 
from a sudden and spasmodic shortenii^ or pulsation. By calcu¬ 
lating the height to which a given weight ss raised by a musifigji 
when set in motion it becomes possible, on mechanioal principles, 
to express in figures the amount of labour accomplished, the 
weight being multiplied together with the height to which it is 
raised. In fig. 15 is shown a scale resulting from a series of ex¬ 
periments thus made. To measure the sum of work aocomplirited 
by a number of separate pulsations, an ingenious apparatus has 
been invented by Herr A. Fick, which he calls a labour-aooumu- 
lator (Arbeitaammler), At each pulsation a slight amount of 
muscular work is found to have b^n lost, having, it is thought, 
been converted into heat, which is shown by other experiments to 
bo generated, os is also electricity, by every muscular exertion. 
Another IntereRting phenomenon is the auffible sound or note 
given out by muscle when contracted in tetanus, though seemingly 
quiescent. A deep buzzing sound called the muscle-note is beard 
tiirough an enr-truinpet. Helmholtz has shown that each irritor 
tioii of the muscular fibre corresponds with a sonorous vibration; 
•and by the height of the muscle-note, tested by what is called 
Wagner's hammer or an electric wheel, the number of irritations 
which are required to keep up a given amount of contraction may 
bo determined. About eighteen or twenty vibrations per second 
seoiii to be the nearest appi’oach to the normal muscle-note heard 
during voluntary contraction, which corresponds closely to that 
produced under tbe condition of tetanus. 

Besides the audible creaking that science has been able to make 
manifest in the living machine, there are certain chemical pro¬ 
cesses involved in the operaiion of muscular contraction and 
excitation to which Helmholtz, Du Bois-Reymond, and other physio¬ 
logists have given attention, though it is difficult at present to 
assign to them a quantitative value. Such couatituents of muscle, 
for example, as are soluble in water are found to decrease under 
conti'sctiou, whilst such as are soluble in alcohol increase. An acid 
(probably a lactic acid, Flmchmikhaiiare) is generated when the 
muscio is active. Quiescent muscles also contain u certain amount 
of a starch-like matter, called tflueor/enf part of wliich, as Nasso 
and Weiss have shown, is used up during tbe activity of the 
muscle, being transformed into sugar and lactic acid. Our author 
odds tho fact that carbonic acid is generated in the muscle by its 
contraction. All these chemical changes are capable of pro¬ 
ducing warmth and work, the amount of which it would he 
easy to indicate with suitiible apparatus. We have, indeed, no 
aihMjuatu tueans of examining albuminous bodies, the chief con- 
sUtiition of jnuscle, or of appreciating the changes which go 
on in living tissues, subject, of course, to the universal law of 
the conservation of energy. With regard to tho nitrogenous 
constituents, however, we have on approximate measure in the 
amount of excretory matter, Avhich corresponds very closely 
to the amount of work performed. Some practical remarks of 
valiio are hero appended by our author bearing upon the relation 
of food to muscular work. Most of the experiments upon which 
is based our knowledge of tho structure and functions of muscles 
are necessarily worked out from portions of tissue after tho general 
life of the animal is extinct. Not a few, however, of the most in¬ 
teresting phenomena are exhibited by operations upon the living 
body. Dll IJois-Uoymond’s apparatus (tig. 56) indicates clearly 
tho deflection of the magnetic noodle by tho mere will of the 
manipulator, an electric current being set up by the voluntary con¬ 
traction of tho muscles of one arm, the groups of muscles in the 
two arms when at rest being symmetrically arranged, cancelling 
each other. Aliiscles and nerves have an important diflerence from 
all other tusuos of the animal body in the class of phenomena which 
they have in common, as regards the electric actions which proceed 
from them. Experiments with the galvanoniotor have done much 
towards assigning a quantitative measure to the currents involved 
in muscular and nervous energy. Wc may measure, on the one 
hand, the eflecta produced upon a portion of muscle or nerve when 
traversed by an electric current; or, on the other hand, tbe deflec¬ 
tion of tho needle under the action of living tiMues, especially in 
the case of animals possessed of high electrio oigans, such as the 
torpedo. The altered condition of a nerve when mtifimliy charged 
with electricity, called tbe electrotonua of the nerve, is dkoosaed 
at some length by Dr. lioaenthal, his eneriments lesttlting in the 
final law that excitement of the nerve depends on a change in its 
molecular condition, occurring as soon as such a chai^ is efieoted 
with sufficient speed. The same law, he remarks, in all esoeatial 
points holds good with moaele; but the moleeiikis of muscle are 
more sluggish than those of nerve, tiaosieikt influeoeeshaviim iipoa 
them hilt UUle efiect. The clectro’enotive force in both difi&s not 
so much in kind aa in degree, exjeting, in fhat, .not in aifimals 
alone, but in vegf^ble tissues. iw Jkiwhs and Barden ScnfiesiDn 
have shown in I^ra4Mfn«s0igmMaadi|nmsia|iii^ Experimsiital 
proof it thus to be had of the dagras to whieb auehlbxoe is bonnd 
ufi with life itselfi 
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Our Atttiior paid attentioa to nerre^eelH onl^r 

Ufriia ttt eonneiiou wlw mnscles^and by the acUrity of Tvhieh the 
'"iqtpfo^ato.muwdta ore rendeiod ootiye, referring iocid^tally on^ 
to otW lands of nerves. He proceeds towards the end of ms 
book to conrider bow far the experiences we have gained of motpr 
nerves and tbe views based upon these experiences are applioabid 
to the voso^motor and secretory nerves, and <nore particularly to 
the more complex and mysterioun phenomena of the sensory nerVes 
wbichi when irritated, give rise to sensations of light, heat, sound, 
and BO forth. Whether these nerves are homogeneous in them¬ 
selves with the kinds previously spoken of is by no means certain. 
Still harder is it to understand what are colled the retardatury 
nerves (iremfnunys-nsrMn). The heart is commonly known ns a 
muscle which bents ceaselessly during life. Yet if n cert^iin nerve 
which enters the heart is irritated, the heart censes to bent, its 
beat beginnii^ again when the irrilaiion of the nerve is UIm- 
continned. This remarkable plicnoraenon was spoken of by 
Weber, its discoverer, ns retardation, a curious case of a nerve by 
its activity being able to still a muscle whicb is in motion. Now 
it is qiute impossible, our author shows, to detect difibrences in 
these different classes of nerves, either by anatomical observation 
under the microscope or by experimental tests of any hind. In 
their hearing to irritants they are not found to vary, and the elec¬ 
tro-motive effects are the same in all. Wo can only explain the 
difference in ^ir action as due to their connexion with terminal 
organs of various form. From n aeries of llioughl.ful investigations 
into the phenomena of reflex nerve action in relation to sansation 
and consciousness, some valuable conclusions are arrived at wliicb 
sum up briefly what our author okims to have luadi! good:— 

From nil Ihesn dutiiils it is very evident that tho nerve-libres nro homo- 
gcncouM tho one vrith tlio other, lind that tiic diflvreneo in their oirrcts is 
to be referred to their connection with nerve-cells of varied f«irm. "i'his 
seems, howover, to bo opposed to the fact that the different sense-nerves .ire 
irritnblo bv quite different influenees, and cncli of them only by quite 
definite influences—tliu nerve of nij^ht by li^ht, the nerve of hearing; by 
sound, and so on. It would, Iiowcver, ho a iiiistake to infer from this that 
tbe nerve of sight is really difleretiL from the nerve of liuuritig. If the 
matter is examined more elbsoly, it appears that the nerve of sight cannot 
bo excited by light. The strongest sunlight niav be iiMowed to fall on tliu 
nerve uf sight without prudueiiig excitement, ll. is not the nerve, but .a 
peculiar tcrminnl nnparatus in the retina of the I'ye Avilli which tlie ncrvi- 
of sight is <ronnecte(l, which is sensitive to light. The case of the other 
senHC-ncrvcM is similar; each is providod at its peripheric end Avith n 
])eeulinr receptive upparatiis, Avhich <*nn be cxidleil by definite influences, 
and which then LraiiHinits these inflnenees to the nerves. On the difl'enmee 
in the structure of these terniinnl ;ij»p!iratiis clepeinl wliieli infliienciM Imve 
thepoAA'cr of exoiting them. When the rxcilemmit has once entered the 
nerve it is always tlie same. Thai it afterward eheils dill'ereiit hcnisalions 
in ns, depends again on the eliaracter of flui nerve-eells in wliich the nci ve 
fibrosend. .Supposing that the nerves ef hearin g util of sight ul u uiaii 
wem cut, and tho peripheric end of tJic I'ormer Awre perfectly united Aviili 
tho central end of tlie latter, and ountrariadse th.'itthe peripheric cud of 
the nerve of sight were perfectly nniteil AVJth the central end of the nerve 
of hearing, then the sound of an orchesrr.i avovaM elicit, in ns the sensation 
of light and oolonr, and the sight of a highly culonred i)ietnn‘ Avonld elicit 
in us impressions of sound. 'I'he sensations xVhich we icctiivo from outward 
impresaions ara therefore not dependent, on tlu; nature of these impressions, 
but on the nature of our nerve cells. VVe feel not that AVhich uct.s on our 
bodies, but only that whluli gue.s on in our biaiu. 

It is to tho specific energj’ of tho narve-cnlls that avo must refer 
the different sonsations of which wo are cuuscums. At the aaiuo 
time, wo must guard against tho idea that in tho complex form in 
which these impressions now present thi‘maclves to our ronscious- 
pess they are to be accounted for by such primary and direct 
actioQ of the nerve-ccll upon tliu sonaory organs. It is ouly by 
continued experience, based upon the correlation of sensations, not 
only often repeated, butdraAvn from tbe specific ociion of raoro tlinn 
one order of sensory motors, that our percoptions of objects out.sidc 
ns arc built up. 'The imprc.osion of distanco, for instnnee, is not 
pained directly from tho action of tlio lens of the eye, and to an 
infant it is long unknown. We tbiulc wo see a man a certniii wny 
off. Really, however, we only feel a picture of a cortnin size of 
tho man on our retina. Wo learn to Itnow by experience wlmt is 
the average size of a mau ami how much the apparent size de¬ 
creases with the distance. Moreover, Ave foci the degree of con¬ 
traction of the muscles of our eye wliicb is necessary to direct tho 
axis of our eye to tho object niul for tho iidjiistment of our eye to 
the necessary distance. bVom all these circumstauces, our nutlior 
makes it clear, tho coinple'x opinion whicli we erroneously regard 
as a direct sensation is funned. Upon fundamental facts sucii ns 
these he is able, with rea>'on, to cuntciuplate the building up in 
the future of an experiment'd s} .'-tciu of physiological psychology. 


TimOUGII CITIES AXD rUAlIlIE LANDS.* 

W E m not of those who maintain that a route, when once it has 
become well travelled, should never again be made tbe subject 
of daseription. 9o long as the traveller can bring a fresh and 
eager mkid to tbe work, so long a.s he has a quick eve for all that is 
ff ffllritt g, and U well akilled in tbe art of telling what he has seen, 
he may be. justified in writing an account of a tour that extended 
no farther even than from London to ikris. AVithout these quali- 
however, he is sure to be dull, even if be has to tell of a 
journey from Timbuotoo to Tobolsk, or from Stbeiia to Siam. Rut 
when he invites us to accompany him on a familiar route where 
there is notiting in the subject to mke up in some degree for his 

* Tkptmgh (HUnn und Prmrie LantU: Sketeha of nn Jmrhun Tour* 
8y LaOy DofFus Hanly. London: Chftpnian & Hall, Limited. 2884 


deficiencies, then tho result is disappointing enough. We have,no¬ 
thing to learn from him, for he hasoolvbMn where thousands have 
beennerore, azrd he baa nothing to tril that can satisfy us by .the 
mete charm of its narration. He had not ^pared himself for 
his travelB by years spent in his study, and he had never learnt 
that, it is one thing to scamper over a continent smd quite anqtitor 
'thing to write a hook. To this class of travellers, we legrCtioiHy, 
the author of the volume before us belongs. She is one of those who 
may be said to run and write, ^e and her pen travel at a great 
rate and an equal pace. Her readers, with even the best wiU- in ’ 
the world to keep up with her, soon find themselves left far beh^d. 
b'or while she never rests, they are scarcely able for half an he^ir 
together to keep awake. Were it not for the happy bower they 
have of making long and frequent skips, we greatly doubt whether 
they would not bo left so far behind that they would utterly 
despair of reaching the goal that she sets beiWe them. The 
title of her work is somewhat misleading. She certainly has 
been through prairie lands, for she has crossed the United States 
from tho Atkntic to the Pacific and from the Pacific back to tbe 
Atlantic; but then she has travelled always in the steamship or 
the railway car. A traveller who wont by train from London tu 
Inverness might almost equally well describe bis journey as one 
Through Cities and Fields, Moors and Mountains. 

Tho book opens with Kuatou Square Station. Fortunately it 
take.s but one page to bring us to Liverpool. There we findthe 
siin blooming, like a flower of light, in the bright blue skies.** 
It was in July that tho author started. Had it been in April 
the sun no doubt would have been budding, while in Soptemher 
we should have found it mellowing, or even dropping its leaves 
or petals. Why must a lady write nonsense merely becauj*r 
she goes to Liverpool on a tine day in summer ? Not only 
was the sun blooming, but the soft balmy air was laden 
‘with tho briny kisfcos of tbe great swee^t mother.*” Thieo 
pagc.s later wo come a second time upon these briny kisses and 
tho great sweot mother, and that, ton, though the sun was no^so 
fur as we are told, blooming. Hut to return to Liverpool. The 
‘‘stentorian lungs shouted ‘all for the shore,* aud departing 
friends and relatives swarmed down the steep woi^den wall of the 
vessel.” Tho wooden aa'hII is, we suppose, a poetical flight, for it 
is of iron that the Atlantic liners arc built. This, indeed, would 
seem to be implied 11 little fui'ther on, where tho author writes 
about “ our huge iron-hearted home.’* Perhaps, however, the 
iron heart is nothing but the engine and tho boilers. Re that n.s 
it nuiy, the vesstd started and steamed raaj*.stically up (sic) tbe 
jMt*i’.''ey. This course ought to ImA’o taken it up to Warrington, 
and uA^en to Mnncdio.stor, but somehow or other it brought it into 

ihc obnoxious Iribh Channel.*' There, when night came on, onv 
autiior writes, “ avo seemed to realize the fact that wo were alone 
on the wide world of Avators—the same living restless waters 
whereon Christ had walked, and AvUose waves ho had bidden 
‘ Peace, be still.’” Surely, if she does make tho Mersey run up 
into the wa, she does not confuse thy Irish Channel with the 
Lake of CenuesHreth. Rut lim* use of iSerlpturo is at times 
peculinr. Thus she is describing bow people of all nations meet 
in llic streets of Son J^'raucisco. Wo nro jostled on one 
side,” sho Avritos, “by u Polish Isra<ilito in Avhom there ‘1.5 
no guilu’ Avith li long beard and high-peaked hat. A moon¬ 
faced Mexican .... Avalks in his shndoAV.** .Tu.st ns innuy 
]a;u]>lo iKAV can never du anything simply “ to the end,” but 
only “ to the bitter end,” so Lady Duli’iis Ilnrdy, it would 
pccm, finds it ditiie.ult to mention tho Avord Lruelito Avithout 
adding “in Avliom there h no guile.” Tu anotlior passage she 
describes an old pvie'^L avIio had the simplicity of a child. 
“ Whetlier he posse!<ivd the ‘ Aviadom of the serpent* I query— 
though hoAv that interesting reptile has proved its claim to wisdom 
I fail t»i comprfdi'md.’* Rut Ave must return from our digression to 
ilie voyare. “My fir.'^t idea,” she Avrites, “was to takii|||j|l survey 
of niy Jellow-past'eiigers. 'Ihore were pliuity of them a rule, 
th(‘y Avere iiiere roamion-plfice specimens of humanity, such ns 
nature turns out by thousands, Avith no di.stinctive marks, but 
merely labelled ‘men’ and ‘AA'omeu.'” fio ploa.<?ed is sho with 
this piece of writing, that sho makes n«e of it again when she du- 
Bcribes her felloAV-pas^ongcrs in a Pullman car. “ As n rule, they 
are Fiiu])ly coniinon-place, frucli as natiirt' manufactures by 
millions and turns out merely labelled men and avouiou, with no 
special characteristic except their sex.” l*oor things! they had 
never learnt to say that tho sun blooms in July, or that a 
huge iron-henrted home stearas up a river into the sea. 
They could even bo contemt to see “tbe gilded glories of the 
saloon ” without writing about Ibeni, iinr could they have undcr- 
Bteod what oiu' author meant when she Avroto that sho was 
“ gliding calmly over the * wild Atlantic waves,* which wove roll¬ 
ing round us on all sides as far as the eye could roach, a world of 
palpitating waters, unruffled and smootli as the bosom of a ]aL>." 

When the ship is fairly out at 90a, the sun, if it no longer 
Uooms, at all events sets, as, indeed, it far too ol'len does in this 
narrative. Did wo not feel too kindly disposed towards our 
veaders, wo should inflict on them the seven sunsets which we have 
counted ; for all wo know, thero may be some which haAc 
escaped our search. They are all cast very much in the same 
mould, and he who has road one will havef ust as much, or ju^it. 
08 little, idea of what thaauthor means us be who,reads them'all. 
The first is astfoUows 

That Svetiing waliOil a splendid Minaet; the whole of tlie western flkifs 
ware draped Avith erinisou, lighted up with flames of koM. tVo watciied 
its<kaleiuescopic glories change; one brUhaitt colour fading into jui«t 
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tm$l|fainAting with another, till the wrholo horizon was a gorgeous mass of 
roBO-tintod purjile and fpreen and gold« which presentW broke up, and 
drifted, and rc-formcd till the pale dim skies were lined with floating 
islands of fire. 

In the second and fifth deeoriptioDe we hare glory of 
crimson, purple, and gold, fading and changing, oim colour amal- 
gamatiDg with another,** and ** feathery plumes of orimsqn, ialeft 
of wber, and pale amethyst cloudlets chanmogand amalgamating 
their goigeous liuea till they form one hrifiiant caralcade of 
colottred glory.'* In the second, thiid, fourth, sixth, and seventh 
d^riptione we hare gorgeous crimson plumes”; "a rapid 
oangling of amethyst aud royal purple, like the jewelled mantle of 
some inyulble King, with feathery plumes flying **; ** the Western 
hemisphere draped with crimson clouds slashed with flames of 
purple light **; ** ragged banners and broken bars of gold streaming 
through the darkening skies **; and ** the western skies clothed 
with toe barbaric splendour of crimson, amethyst, greon, and gold.” 
In spite, however, of the sunsets and of the author's fine words, wo 
do reach America. In fact, measured by pages, her account of the 
voyage is really brief. But when we laud we do not find our- 
eelvee any better oil' than we had been at sea. A dinner knife and 
fork are, at the first meal on shore, called ** eating utensils,” and a 
song that was liked by a company of people is described as being 
^'a mutual favourite.” At Quebec ** the air bristlee with church 
spires, like drawn swords flashing in a holy battle, pointing up- 
wards.** That spires, whether at Quebec or clsowhero, eoonid 
point upwards is nothing out of the common, but that things that 
innstle can he like things that flash is what is not easy to believe. 
From Quebec ehe goes up the St. Lawrence in a palatial steamer. 
She eeei on the shore some Indians, and, when she looked on them, 
she ** felt there might be some truth in Darwin’s theory, after all.” 
She takes a railway journey, and thus describes how the pas¬ 
sengers passed their time:— 

Moanwhilo wo nmuBO ourselves, each according to his or her fancy. ' 
One woman sucks oranges all the way, another “clucks” and makes 
Boological noisea to amuse her robolilouH olfspring ; the young tourist looks 
unutterably bored, and plays the “ dovU’s tattoo ” on the window : sumo* 
■body perfumes the car with the odour of peppermint drops. The old 
ladies enter into a conversational race, and discuss thoir private nfiairs in 
a most auditfie voice, taking the whole car into their confidence. 

The author travels in the States, aud at night passes 
the Alleghany Mountains, ** which on this occasion wear a 
crown of jewelled flames le^ing in lurid fuiy upon the dusky 
night.” She arrives at Chicago, and goes to ** a palatial 
liotel, built by Mr. Potter Palmer, for the luxurious entertain¬ 
ment of the travelling public. . . . Each suite of a})aTt- 
mente is . . . richly curtained and carpeted, with luxurious 
lounges and tbj easiest of ensy-chairs. . . . The spacious 
halls and corridors are furnished in accord with other por¬ 
tions of the house.” She goes to Salt Lake City, and hears 
“ the low flute-like wailing voice of the vox humnna ” of a big 
•organ. The voice of a vox / She arrives at San Francisco, and 
flttds there a kaleidoscope company that makes up an incongruous 
■^thering. Moreover, every crustaceous delicacy the sea alibrds 
u there, all ready to tempt the appetite of omnivorous man.” She 
drives through ** a silent sea of yellow sandhills, smooth aud soft 
as velvet, biUowmg round in graceful, undulating waves.” For 
all we can see, she might just os well have wntten a smooth 
sea undulating round in billowing waves,” or ** waving round in 
•undulating billows,” or undulating round in waving billows,” 
or ^'waving round in billowing undulations.” There ehe 
breathes ** the crisp, soft air, laden with three thousand miles 
of -iodine.'* A few chapters further on she again hr^thes ** the 
briny breeze, laden with three thousand miles of ioaino.” She 
describes the Chinese quarter of San Francisco. The very bowels 
of the earth, it seems, are riddled and honeycombed by these 
human t&oles, who, like the ghost of the murdered Dano, can 
' work ih'this dark.’*’ The metaphors aro somewhat confused— 
bowels riddled, and at the same timo honeycombed, by human 
moles who are like a ghost. The word Mole, no doubt, suggests 
Hamlet’s father. Our author, we assume, means to quote from 
the line *' Well said, old mole! canst work i* the earth so fast P ” 
She pays a visit to a lady, and u shown ** her poetical kitchen, 
with no signs of prose ateut it.” In one corner was a stove with 
bright brass knobs, ** polished to the highest point of polishing, like 
a black prince with * gilded honours thick upon him.’ His fiery eye 
was closed; he had done his work, and was at rest. From the bowels 
of this gnome had been conjured the dainty repast which awaited 
our attack.” Has any one's d'orner ever before come from the 
bowels of a gnome that was like a black prince, with one fiery 
eye. and that closed f She passes into Oolor^o. ** It is now the 
I2tii of April,” she writes; there is a bright blue sky, warm, 
balmy sunshiuo .... but there is not a flower to be seen, nor 
the twitter of a spring bird to be heard anywhere.** Five poges 
later on she writes The skies aro intensefy blue, the air flooded 
with sunshine. Not the twitter of a bii'd is to be heard, not a 
tree is in leaf, not a flower in blossom, and it is late in 
April” She goes to Washington. Its founder’s design, she 
says, has resulted in the production of one of the finest resi- 
denrial cities in the world.” She describes the Capitol, high 
and mighty in its pure architectural glory,” ana tells how 
its beautiful white dome, with its graceful spire, is sil- 
bouetted against the bright blue sky.** me goes to bm Mount 
l^ernbn, where she finds living in the alave qluurtera the deacend- 
anls of the slaves of the Washington &nmy. *<Tliey ava,” we 
learn, " a very superior and obliging class of people, and provide 


an excellent lunch for visitors, at a very iflolienite cost.* fibe sem 
I an electric machine surrounded by aolntillating tmaiks of weird 
greenish light, playing round it as though some glide was 
confined therein.** Even if there were a dozen fiery gfiflee con¬ 
fined we do not know why their sparks should be scintSllating. It 
would be just as reasonable to say that their scintifiations were 
sparking, if there happened to be such a word. 

' Her American tour ends where it began, in Quebec. She sees 
those spires that a year before had pointwl upwards now ^gild^, 
pricking the {)ale morning sky.** She embarks on the steamship, 
aud finds “ the decks swept and garnished for the advent of toe 
coming passengers.” Becks used to be swabbed and holystoned 
in the old sea-novels. But the writers had not Scripture terms at 
their fingers’ ends, or no doubt theirs, too, would have been swept ^ 
and garnished. Wo doubt, however, whother they Would hpve 
gone BO far ns to fall into ^'tbe damnable iteration** of ^'the 
advent of tlio coming passengers.” We are, at all events, under 
one obligation to our author which we hnsten to acknowledge. 
She parts with us an hour afterwards ns the ship steanut down 
(not up, as if it were the Mersey) the mighty St, Lawrence. She 
migl^t have kept us till the close of the day, and described her 
eighth sunset. As some return for the mercy shown us, we gladly 
acknowledge that her book is likely to bo much enjoyed by that 
largo class of readers who trouble themselves but little about a 
writer's meaning, so long as they get a big supply of fine words, 
with just enough sense in them to satisfy their notions of pro¬ 
priety, and not so much ns to tii'e their understandings. 


WATSON’S KANT AND HIS CUITICS.* 

W E know nothing of the constitution or condition of the 
Canadian University in which Professor Watson is a 
teacher ; but if all its chairs are as well filled ns that of Moral 
Philosophy the learners can have little to complain of. The 
present work is. to our mind, decidedly the best exposition of 
Ktint which we have seen in English. We do not commit our¬ 
selves to placing Professor Watson above Professor Green or Pro¬ 
fessor Coird in actual philosophical power. But we do think his 
manner and method aro more lucid than theirs, at any rate with 
respect to the reader who approaches the Critical philosophy from 
the point of view of Englisn psychology. And, since a consider¬ 
able proportion of English renders of such works may be expected 
to meet the writer flrom that point of view, the fitness of the 
exposition for the instruction of such readers is a material element 
in determining its merit. In trying to give an account of Pro¬ 
fessor Oaird’s work on Kant when it came out we felt ourselves 
swimming in an ocean of Anglo-German or German-!^glisb 
transcendental terms, with islands of solid ground standing out 
here and there, or perhaps wo should say rafts floaring and spars 
drifting, rari nanles in gurgite vasto. With Professor Wilson we 
feel on solid ground almost always, though it may be steep. 
There wore many passages of Professor Caird’s where we felt 
points of sympathy without being able to take firm hold of them. 
Wo could have agreed with him if wo had been quite sure what 
ho meant. In Professor Watson's criticism we find many points 
of definite agreement, and more of common understanding ns to 
the nature of the questions in issue, which may sometimes m quite 
OB important as a final agreement, or even more so; for what 
look like the same ctmclusions in philosophy may turn out to 
have been reached by radically diU'ereut methods. 

Professor Watson's general position may be not unfiurly de¬ 
scribed by saying that he is more Kantian than Kant himself. 
He holds that Kant made a great advance in metaphysical method, 
and that I'^nglish philosophy, on the whole, has not yet 'Oome 
abreast of Kant, but remains in the bonds of dogmatism which, 
for thoso who take the pains to understand him, Kant has shattered 
once for all. And this applies to the empiric^ school ns much as 
to any other. For empiricism, in so far as it holds itself out as a 
substitute for critical analysis, is only dogmatism in a new dross. 
Accordingly, Professor Watson takes certain English writers as 
representing the sceptical aud the empirical views, and maintems 
in detail, as against their objections or systems, the necessity and 
the value of lout’s work. This part of the book, though in form 
a critical examination of what is said in opposition or rivalry to 
Kant by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Sidgwick, G. Lewes, and Mir. 
Herbert Spencer, amounts to au exposition of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge for tbo special benofit of readers whose philosophical 
training lias boon chiefly in the English school. If this wen all, 
the work would be well worth doing, and bring, as it is. fai&folly 
and lucidly done, would he worthy of praise; and this whether 
wo agreed with Kant and Professor Watson against the critics in 
question or not. For we must admit in any. case that the method 
of Kant deserves to be understood, and that the student who has 
not attained some understanding of it is without 1^0 key to 
modern philosophy. This we sqy for those who believe that 
philosophy is a serious study, having a continuous history and a 
real development. Philosophy has ite oircle-squareM as weU aa 
geometry, and we may go a wool-gathering am them if we like. 
Borne few years ago a Mr. Kirkman, b^iwe ha Iniew mmo 
mathematics (proh^y to more than Kant knew, afteit aU), afid 
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Hm'Ihmm&ow hit 911. ft kind of emdo form of Fiohla'a Absolute 
lliaimi thought h^ieU qualified to prove Kant n ** maker ef 
nwtftph^siml mud* pies*'; fqr which and other like feats he 
proolftimed ft notidile philosopher by Oordtnal Manning. But 
life is too short for the discussion of such vagaries. To return 
to Pressor Watson, the expository part of his work, good os it 
is, is by no means alL He goes on to speak on his own account, 
and has much to say that is well worth hearing. In'his exposi¬ 
tion there ore hints and anticipations of cooiing criticism, which, 
however, is studiously reserved. Once free to oritieize, Profosaor 
Watson tells us how much of Slant's work he thinks imperiect, 
and why. Ue holds that ICant did not fully apply his own 
method; that, coming out of the bondage of dogiuatisui, he was 
foieed to use ite instruments, and unconsciously remained under 
its infiuence in many particulars ; and that the Cntique of Vum 
Heoiortf especially the theory of knowledge, is no co.niplote and 
harmonious system, but the embodiment in stubborn matter of A 
spirit by whose help Kant’s successors may, and uuLst, freely 
correct the letter. Just as it was impossible for Ue^cartes to freo 
himself at one bound from the Schoolmen, so it was impossible 
that remnants of dogmatism should not cling about Kant. In 
puch eases Professor Watson would have us nut seek for rolined 
defences, and invent saving distinctions, but appeal franldy from 
Kopt's shortcomings to Kunt himself. This is the true and 
fruitful way of studying philosophy ; not to get a innaters doctriiip.s 
by rote, but to grasp bis ideas at the centre and test by them, if 
need be, his own results. Professor Watson's plan, then, is two¬ 
fold; first to lead tho reader up to Kant's point of view, taking 
lint's doctrine, provisionally, as we find it; ami then to LMicourige 
him to stand on Kant s shoulders and see a.s luucli inoiv as he can. 
An advantage of this plan, iH^sides thosn we have already 
mentioned, is that we are not left in doubt (as Prol'os«or Cuird 
now and then left us) wlietlier we are to read the text as a Btat.j- 
ment of Kant's actual doctrine, or of what his doctrine, if consis¬ 
tent, ought to hare been. 

i*rofessor Watson begins the first or dofonsive part of hia worl» 
by taking up Mr, Balfour as the chamjiiou of pure scepticism. It 
will bo remembered that in his Defence of rhUosophia JhmU 31 r. 
Balfour set his hand against every ‘man with delightful vigour and 
impartiality, and aj^ainst Professor Green and Professor Cnird 
among others. Professor Watson's main point in reply to Mr. 
Balfour is that it is not the business of philosophy, as conceived 
by Kant, or as it ought to bo conceived, to prove in any ordinary 
sense the truth of either our common knowledge or the contents of 
special sciences. Philosophy is not the acquirement of new pos¬ 
sessions, but the analysis of that which is already possessed in 
experience. ** Kant invariably assumes the truth of the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences, and only asks bow we are to e.^ plain 
the fact of such knowledge from the nature of knowledge itself.” 
This point is in itself a thoroughly sound one, and it is of the first 
importance that it should be explicitly made bv teachers of philo¬ 
sophy, and clearly apprehended by learners. We have not room 
to ooosidcr whether Mr. Balfour's criticism is thereby completely 
and at oU points disjiosed of; nor, indeed, would this be much to 
our purpose. The victory is to both parties, for Mr. Balfour has 
done well if he has done no more than give an adequate oraisior ’•Vis- 
expounding a leading principle. In like manner, we sIiilII iu ofH ‘, 
cases care more for what is made good for its own sake tiiau iV>! 
what may be made good controversially as against this or that 
opponent. The critical or analytical conception of philosophy_or, 
ns we prefer to say, metaphysic—exposes it to the pivliiiiinnry 
question of common sense. If metaphysic does not ud<l to the 
contents of our positive knowledge, what is it good for ? 'J'lii.s is a 
serious questioUf'and iuu.st be faced; but there is, ns w’o hold, a 
complete answer to it. Itcdiiced to tho shortest possible terms, 
the substnuce of this answer is that at worst meuipbvsic is good to 
prevent us from taking false knowledge for true, on‘the one hand, 
and being scared by false limitations of our knowledge on tho 
other. Id other words, if the value of metanhysical criticism 
should turn out to bo purely negative, its value is great notwith¬ 
standing. Kants masterstroke is to have put this critical func¬ 
tion of philosophy on an assured footiug. That is his establishi'd 
achievement and title to greatness. Whatever else of his 
work may stand or fall, this will not fall. The extent of Kant's 
success may be measured in one diieciion by the diminuiinn 
since his time of the estrangement between the transcoudental 
and the empirical philosopher. So long as man's knowledge of 
the world was regarded as something that came to liiui ready 
made, and philosophers disputed wheiljer it was from the inside 
or from the outside, there was not much prospect of even a 
rational agreement to difier. Kant taught us to regard knowledge 
08 something constantly iu the making, a function of the activity 
of the mind which transfomis the first impressions of sense into 
nn orderly world, lie developed, iu rroiossor Watson's words, 
** the theory that intelligeoco constitutes known objects instead of 
passively apprehending them.” The proposition thus stated would 
have been denied by the empirical philosophers of the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century. We doubt, however, if any compe¬ 
tent empiricist would categorically deny it now. He might deny 
it with on explanation, os by saying tliat he does not admit it in 
the transeendenial sense. But an absolute denial would at 
least nriileadii^f seeing that in modern psychology the construc¬ 
tive activity of the organism iu sensation is a well-ostablished 
fact Our whole end nontinaous experience is demonstrably built 
up out of brolcon and discontinuous impressions. We see more 
than falla oh the eye, and hear moi'e than foils on the ear* This 


working up of the row material of sense belongs, of course, to a 
difibrent sphere from Kant's analysis. It is held by Mr. 
Shsdworth Hodgson and Professor Watson that Kant erred pre¬ 
cisely in carrying over into the region of nure oiudysis things 
which belong to psychology and aro capable of scieotlfie de^ei^ 
mioation. Yet even Kauta philosophical error, if such we count 
it, contains no small alignment of bis scientific prescience. ^ And 
it is soinothing towards the reconciliation of the natural history 
of knowludgo —** Physiologie des menschlichen Verstandes,’' im 
K ant aptly called it—with its metaphysical wolysis, that the con¬ 
ception of knowledge as an active prpoess is famihor to etude nte 
in both kinds. 

Professor Watson goes on to discuss with Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Sidgwick the Kantian theory of d pnori conditions of perception, 
and in particular the ** Itofutation of Idealism ” in the Kritik, On 
the whole, wo agreo with Professor Watson's interpretation; but 
we cannot be surprised that conflicting views are taken. Kant ia 
obscure both iu the conduct of his argument and in his use of 
language. The Ding aumr mir which, as he maintains, is postu'- 
lafitd by the mere fact of self-consciousness, is on ambiguous term. 
We think, as ProfeHsor Watson does, that it means not a Ding 
eichf but a tbiu^ within the field of possible experience, not some¬ 
thing iinknowaole, but something knowable. In that case, how¬ 
ever, Kant does not refute Berkeley's idealism ; for Berkeley never 
denied the reality of external tilings in that sense, 'Or said that 
experience was possible without them. Kant’s speculation goes 
beyond Berkeley's, but does nnl contradict it. ^ And all that his 
argument really proves, assuming its validity, is that in order to 
constitute ntiil experience there must be »ome constant form in 
perceptinns besides time. In other words, we cannot conceive of 
conscious beings whose perceptions are under tbe formal condition 
of tiiue alone; but we are free to conceive of beings whoso 
perceptions are under the conditions of time, and of something 
else not imaginable, though conceivable, by us, which is analogoue 
to space. The conception of higher dimensions of space itself w 
in much the same case. Thus Kant implicitly establisheB a generic 
distinction between Time and Space which, so far os we are aware, 
he nowhere else pursues. The more general features of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge are well stated by Professor Watson in thc^ 
following passage:— 

q'lio clogiimtist, while assuming that onr knowledge is absolute or real*. 
}’0t iitiugiTie.H that it can be obuhifd by menus of iiiero ooncepiiona ; the 
sceptic ihuiiitiiiiis that conceptions cannot possibly yield reallt}', and lieoco 
he denies iliut tliero is ony absoluteness in knowledge. Kant agrees with 
the former that wu huve a knowledge of actual existence, and with the 
latter that frtmi cuiieeptioiH ns ordinarily understood no eftplanatlon of tho 
possibility of such knowledge can be given. Evidently, tliorefore, the reuUty 
i)r absnlutcncss of knowledge niiint be preserved by showing somehow that 
Iheru are coneepiions which do not lie apart from real objects, but are essen¬ 
tial constituents iu them. Eiit to do thiswe must change our view at once 
of the nuiiiro of real tilings unil of the nature of concepUon. The trons- 
formutiou in partly elTected in tho jfCuthetiCt where it is shown that known 
objects arc not things in theinselvos, but are relative to our consclousuesa. 
Existence and knowleibrp thus begin to Clhno nearer to each other. If Iho 
existenre that is real is existence iu and for consetouauess, things may be 
real und may yet bo relative to our knowledge. 

** The existence that is re.al is existence in and for eonsciousDess ”— 
’!ucb is the fundamental truth of metaphysic seen by Kant, but 
only iu part. But we must not anticipate Professor WaUuu's 

Une of the most interesting ebaptexs is that on the Rela*- 
tioiis of Metaphysic and Psychology, whore G. II. Lewes’s theory 
ot' knowledge is discussed. The criticism conies shortly to this:— 
that Lewes's doctrine, when all is said, is a newer und more elabo¬ 
rate form of the old endeavour to make psychology, which is a 
special empirical science, take tho place of niotapliysic, which is 
the general analysis of knowledge itself. It is a natural history 
of the growth and processes of knowledge in the individual, and, 
as such, a great deal of it is very good. But it is a natural history 
of events taking place in a world assumed to be already known ; 
** it has no occasion to usk how knowledge is possible." We find 
iu the individual certain organic conditions of sensation and know¬ 
ledge, and these may be said to explain, for scientific purposes, 
bow Ain knowledge is possible. Tbe metaphysical problem remaina 
just where ii was. You may reduce tho scientibc expression of 
the process to a function of certain elements, and you may call 
those elements, or tbe complex arrangement of them which gives 
the function iu its simpleNt form, by tho name of sentient uiatep 
rial, ’ or what else you will. You may use materialist or spiritualist 
langungo according to your convenience. But you have con¬ 
structed a scientific hypothesis, not a metaphysical one, neither 
liavo you banished metaphysic. Kant is waiting for you still, and 
you tuust begin with him again At tbe beginning, or improve om 
him in hia own line if you can. The conditions of perception we 
find in the individual organism, as matter of observation and ex¬ 
perience, may correspond in some sort to the general conditions of 
knowledge which Kant finds analytically in consciousness. But 
this is no more than on Kant's view we might expect. Kant fully 
recognized the value of empirical psychology, and had nointentioii 
of supplanting its work by short cuts d prwrif The Critique of 
Dure Deuevn ** is :iii exposition of tbe constituent elements which 
we may logically distinguish in knowledge, not an account of tho 
order in wliich our knowledge is developed in time." We must 
admit, however, that Kant is not steadfast to himself in this. It 
is dilUculc to follow his construction of Oategories and Schemata 
without the impression that he does re^pord the human mind os a 
machine with faculties ” for its working parts, and thinks he is 
describing the actual process by which it n^es knowledge out of 
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tbe natexiaJa wherewith it is fed by the sensei. But such a de¬ 
scription is psychology, not metaphysio; and if and so far as Kant 
Aimed at such a description he failed, as his method was psycholo¬ 
gically worthless. For psychology as a science the Categories and 
&heniata are merely fantastic machine^, and of no more service 
than the crystalline spheres of Ptolemaic astronomy* 

Professor Watson’s criticism of G. H. Iiewes is equally valid, 
in its main points, as against Mr. Herbert Spencer; but Mr. 
Spenoer’a view of nature is the subject of a separate argument. 
And, considering how many English and American students take 
their nhilosopl^ chiefly from Mr. Spencer, this is by no means 
auperfluous. By way of introduction Professor Watson gives an 
Account of Kant’s ** Metaphysic of Nature ” {Meiaphysuvhe 
AnfangBgrUndi^ der Natunviuefucha/t), a work that goes over 
much the seme ground as Mr. Spencer’s chapters in ** First Princi¬ 
ples ^ on the ultimate cunceptions of physics. We have no difficulty 
m allowing that in these matters Kant is far more satisfactory 
^ dhan Mr. Spmicef. In some points he anticipated tbo latest 
^ methods of scientific exposition, os in makir; a special department 
of the science of pure motion under the Dat»«. r 7 Phoronomy, which 
corresponds exactly to the Kinematic of our prosont masters in 
physics. But as to Mr. Spencer wo must demur to the statement 
dhat hia ** theory may be taken as rouresentative of nil that is 
most valuable in the empirical philosophy of nature of the day.” 
Professor Watson would have some difficulty in finding any 
person competent in mathematical physics, of whatever school of 
philosophical opinion, who would consent to be represented by the 
uoctrine of F^t Principles.” Two or throe eminent muthema- 
ticians have critidzed Mr. Spencer pretty sharply on his Per- 
aistence of Force,” which, whatever it may be, is not the Oon- 
aervation of Energy which is known to science. This appears to 
have escaped Professor Watson's notice, otherwise he would 
hardly sp^ of the ” jiersistence of force ” os if it were an un¬ 
doubted scientific truth. 

As to Mr. Spencer's philosophical explanation, Professor Watson 
contends that he assumes the thing to be explained. Mr. Spencer 
derives the notioii of time from experiences of sequence, and the 
action of space from experiences of co-existence. As an account 
of the production of the concepts of time and space in this and 
that wticular intelligence, this may be very well. But in 
descrining individual experiences of sequence and co-existence, we 
Assume the real existence of a world independent of intelligence, 
Ar at least of any particular inteUigence. We take over our data 
from the world of common sense, in which we quite properly 
Accept OUT normal phenomena as realities, and ” tacitly assume 
that the world we know is the world as it really is—the world as 
^owB by everybody else.” But the problem of metaphysic, ever 
aince Kant took it in hand, is to analyse these very data. Nor 
does the addition of heredity and evolution make any 
difi'erenoe. The experience of the race, like tbo experience of the 
individual, is a series of events taking place in the world of pheno¬ 
mena—the world which science assumes and philosophy tries to 
•explain. Accordingly Mr. Spencer’s procedure is characterized by 
Professor Watson as a method of accounting for the intelligible 
world ignoring intelligence.” In a chapter on **The Distinction 
of Noumona and Phenomena in Kant and Spencer” Professog.. 
Watson enjoys the polemic luxury of making short work Am 

S eudo-Kantian fallacies about the Unknowable w!i{ib''^llr. 

erbert Spencer in an evil hour adopted from Sir William 
Hamilton. In one sentence he puts the point in a nutshell:—If 
•every attempt to thiuk * being out of relation ’ resulte in failure, 
why not give up the attempt, and conclude that there is no * being 
out of relation ’ to think P ” Unfortunately the whole history of 
philosophy shows that the enterprise is a most alluring One to 
Ambitious minds. 

This and other remarks of Professor Watson’s have already in- 
•dicated the line he takes in criticizing Kant himself. Like Mr. 
Bbadworth Hodgson, he considers that Kant, if thoroughly true 
to bit own ideas, would have identified that which is real 
with that which is knowable, and made a clean sweep of 
tbingsdn-themselves. The abolition of thiiigs-in-themBelves 
ontails many simplifications in the Kantian analysis. Time and 

S ue DO longer forms imposed upon, and in a manner veiling, 
wbi^ have some kind of reality without them, but become 
dvely abstract relations of the real world.” The contrast 
maintained ^ Kant between perceptions and objects perceived 
vanishes In the same way, for there is no longer a crude matter of 
sense ** given” to us by or out of an unknowable world. Again, 
the distmetion of a miori and a poUtriwi elements loses its im¬ 
portance, and all real relaUons of things are seen to be equally 
necessary. Space fiiila us to do justice to this part of Professor 
Watsona work, but we cannot too ationgly commend it to the 
Hmited number of readers who can relian well-sustained metar 
physical argument. 


THE PRIVATE SECBETABY,* 

ftfBS PrimU Secretary, which appeared originally in SlackwooiFe 
MagwsitWy is published anonymously, nor does the author lay 
claim on the title-page to any previous works. Nevertheless, this 
very deter novel was evidently not written by a novice* la every 
chapter it bears the s^s of practised skill and matured literary 
|iid|SbSiit The style is clear and vig orbus. Kfisetite aitnations 
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are ingeniously devised to bring out in bojd/eEsftbebhaiaelm 
who iy the leading parts. The plot has bmn oonstraeiad. 
great care, and the mereasing interiit is instained to ttoend*: It 
strikes us that the author has borrowed his mann e r of treatment 
from the Fronch school, and some of the most effisciife df hi# 
sitqations are questionable according to Ehiglish notions; but he 
exmcatcs -himself lirom hia self-imposed emhanessments with 
invariable tact and delicacy. He is a man of the world who 
indulges in tours do force in which inferior srtiate might on* 
doubtedly be seriously compromised. And if he has formed him¬ 
self to some extent after French models, he is no imitator^ or 
plagiarist. The novel is original from first to last; wd in nothing 
is it more original than in the main idea whioh^is exmessed in 
the delusive title. Wo had imagined that the Private Secretary 
was probably an aspiring clerk from the Foreign Office, attached, to 
the fortunes of some eminent statesman. We expected a tale of 
political intrigue, of social manoeuvring in high places, or ^haps 
of some soDsatjuual personal career which landed the hero m 
celebrity through a series of struggles and successes. The reality 
is as dilTerent as pOsaible from any of our &nciea.; and we are aa 
much taken aback in being presented to the heroine as wss M& 
liohert Cliflbrd, who is the hero of the novel, when he firs^ 
niado the acquaintance of Miss Hilda lleid. For the Secretary 
is a young and fascinating girl, who answers an adverfo- 
mont of OiilTord’s when in search of a situation. But Oliiibrd, 
as we see him, is the very man to be made the victim of 
a designing woman; and the question that naturi^y exercises 
us from the first is whether Hilda Held is as^ tingle-minded 
as she appears to bo. He is young, clever, and rich, but almost 
a recluse. Privately educated, and kept dawdling away bis 
existence from year to year under the root of the eccentric uncle 
who ultimately leaves him his property. Clifford enterh on a 
London life with neither associates, knowledfra of the world, nor 
experience. He wants occupation, and seeos it as a philan* 
tbrupist, who is drifted about on generous impulses, and is per¬ 
petually changing his expensive hubbies. He occupies handsome 
chambers, and is waited upon by a resiiectable old housekeeper, 
with a female aide-de-camp. We may conceive how the feminine 
establishment is fluttered when the young and rathmr attractive 
Miss lleid is installed as secretary to their master. But Miss 
Keid’s conduct is beyond reproach, and she shows herself sub¬ 
sequently as much a woman of business as in the preliminary 
interviews that led to her engagement. She keeps herself to her 
own place and hpr private room; meets her employer as man to man 
over the detailsof her daily taslis; and tacitly gives him to understand, 
likethe virgin guest sent oy the genii as instructress to the necro¬ 
mantic B^on in the German tale, that she will vanish at the first 
semblance of familiarity. 

Whether Miss Beid is os prosaic and unsusceptible as she 
seems to bo is for some timo a secret between her and the author. 
As to Clifford’s feelings we are not left so long in doubt, though 
naturally he endeavours to act the hypocrite with himself. -It 
was by no means a case of love at first sight; for Hilda, though 
of fascinating appearance, seems hardly to have been strictly 
hMutiful. And we should imagine that her manner was an 
.^itional safeguard to her, since it was so thoroughly self- 
assessed and businesslike os to bo antipathetical to a grand 
passion. But Cliilerd, who has really nothing to do, although he 
manages to croato a vast amount of businoss, necessarily lets his 
tbou^ts wander to the room where his pretty secietaiy tits 
almost within call. He makes errands to discuss some urgent 
detail; he stops his visits capriciously to see wbat may be the 
effect of his ansence; but, all the same, he shows a thousand 
doliente attentions which assuredly would never have entered his 
head had the new secretary been ** a great, lubberly boy.” Hilda. 
who,asit happens, is unusually inttiligent, must have been the dullest 
of girls had she not ^edily perceived the interest she excited in 
her staid employer. The inevitable result follows. Ollfford falls 
deeper and aeeper in love; and Hilda, who thaws to bim at last 
under the flattering warmth of his attentions, is persuaded to 
acknowledge that be is not indifferent to her. It must be added 
that be had given her unmistakable proofs of the ardour and sin¬ 
cerity of his attachment. It is not only that he showed himself 
extremely, generous to her relatives wheu he had once discovered 
them, for a certain recklessness in money matters was of the 
essence of his impulsive nature. But he learned to tolenite al 
objectionable a pair of acquaintances as over disenchanted a hesi¬ 
tating lover. There is no more amusing character in the volumes 
than the parent whom Hilda has the privilege of sanporiiog. 
Oaptain Iteid is a veteran who drapes himself with dignity in the 
memories of an imaginary past, who manages to preserve his 
self-respect by never admitting an obligation, and who, more* 
over, is a master in the art of writing begnng appSOla under 
plausible pretences of conferring a favour. He practisei upon 
Clifford most inopportunely for Hilda. But Olmord folgives 
tbo father for the daughter’s sake, and oven, although with eom 
amount of natural loathing, goes the len^ of extendlaig d hfMi 
of friendly patronage to her slangy and selfish brother. 

It is then that the author spves his stoiy the ddUcite turn 
which reminds us of some of the most popular Frenoh authors. 
Hilda has owned her love, but Clifford too has aa awkward oon- 
festion to make. They may love if they pisase, but they oaimot 
marry, unless, Indeed, they are to begin the world agtin as ptolilHh 
It seems that Clifford had received htafortunn wHet pain of fot" 
feiture unless, in the event of his weddiiig at alh hh wiWiM to 
weda eottsm of his'oWnt always tuppaitiiigithat young to ba 
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JwfUliig/ Bhoald hi^ unite himself to anybody else, the property 
goee to liiee Blanohh 'BcaUan. And just ae the term is approadung 
whsn the oondition ndU lapse shotild the Scallans not appear to 
oUm its Dolfllmenti ,the Scallans arrive In London from America, 
^ej are of the type of showy American fwrvenvtf who lavish 
‘the money that has been lightly come by, and who, though they 
aie eapitalMts to-day^ may he dollarless to-morrow. They are almost 
mot# Ignorant of society in Iiondon than Oliftbrd himself, and are 
ibrtttnate in finding a gentleman willing to introduce them to it, 
in the person of the Honourable Oantain Burrard. Clifford bos 
been daszled by his couain’e beauty ana daunted by the marvellous 
Transatlantic self^ossession which is in a very difierent style from 
that of Hilda. Having fixed his affectioDB elsewhere, he has no 
desire to make Blanched charms his own, and he soon begins to 
ohnish the hope that she has os little fancy for the match as him- 
^ self. ScoUan appears to be enormously rich; Blancho is his only 
daughter; and the Honourable Captain Burrard, who becomes 
rharked in bis attentions, would iu many respects be a far more 
eligible connexion. Unluckily Scallan is on the brink of ruin, 
and a rich settlement for his daughter is of the last consequence. 
Clifford eees that there is no honourable escape from his dilemma, 
so he decides at last on making dishonourable proposals to Hilda. 
He pleads the difficulties of his situation, somewhat exaggerating 
them; endeavours to justify an illicit connexion on the specious 
ground of necessity; and promises to do bis utmost to make it as 
nttle painful ns possible. Hilda’s virtue is too strong to yield at 
the first assault. She admits a certain force in her lover’s reason¬ 
ing, but refuses characteristically. She docs not indulge in an 
outbreak of high-tlowu indignation, and, indeed, we nro given to 
understand that she is by no means a very religious young 
woman; she simply declinos, and withdraws, fur tbe time, from 
further temptation, by cutting tbe interview short. Afterwards, 
on reflection, and on sooing how wretebod Clillbrd will bo made 
by her decision, she reconsiders it and sends him a significant in¬ 
vitation to come to her. Tbe pair leave for tbo Continent in 
company, where they are to live togeth<ir under a feigned name. 
By one of the strangest of coiiicidoncos, whom should they 
meet on board tho Channel packet but the Honourable Captain 
and Mrs. Burrard, starting on their wedding trip ? The Captain 
had persuaded Miss Scallan to elopo; and, had Clifford only 
been less impatient, ho might have led his Hilda to the altar 
without insulting her purity or bringing a stain on her fame. 
As it is, he is not married, and Miss Scallan is; so tho 
fortune he has clung to need never bo forfeited. But ho 
feels himself bound to shield, so far as he can, the reputation of 
tbe woman who has risked her good namo for him. lie impul¬ 
sively RSBuros Burrard that he is married, and consequently that he 
had married before his cousin; thereby preparing for himself much 
future trouble with clnitnants to his propeity, trustees, lawyers, 
&c., and introducing borides a series of the most ingenious com¬ 
plications in the story. Perhaps the most admirably managed of 
these is one iu which he lavs Hilda under a heavy load of 
imaginary gratitude for a chivalrous piece of self-sacrifice of which 
he never was guilty; and then, having accepted her gratitude on 
ialse pretences, has his secret betrayed, to the imperilling of their 
happiness. She forgives him, of course, and all ends happily. 
She lives rich and respected, oven by the few who were necessaiily 
admitted behind the scones in tho earlier nets of her love-drama. 
And moralists might say that her deliberate lapse from virtue 
deserved retribution in one form or another, and that her stoxy 
should hardly bo a case where ** all’s well that ends well.” 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.'* 

T his very considerable and, on the whole, veiy creditable work 
is gradually approaching its completion. The instalment 
reoentity publishw contains all St. Pauls Epistles,from Romans to 
Philemon inclusively, leaving that to tho Hebrews, of which the 
authorship is doubtful, and those of St. James, St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. Jude, together with tho Apocalypse, for a fii^ volume. 
We oongratulate the able and learned editor of the whole series, 
Canon Cook of Exeter, on the successful progi'oss of his arduous 
tMk. The faults as well as the merits of this Commentan/f of 
which we have spoken on several former occasions, are ns con- 
ipiiroouB in the volume now before us as in others of tho long 
leries to which it belongs. If, on the one hand, the several writers 
diq^lay suflicient knowledge, sound criticism, md indefatigable 

S Meverance. on tbe other bond they are too studiedly moderate in 
• ^ews wnich they are allowed to express, ^d are nevertheless 
in too little accord with one another, for their joint work to bo a 
nsdly wistworthy guide • to Biblical students. Too many hands 
have been eng^fed on tbe work, and tho editor has not always 
been to work up the contributions of writers of unequal 

l^oifelDeata and varying sympathies into a fairly harmonious 

whole. 

Since .we norioed tbe preceding volume of The ^Mokar’e Com* 
mewtary, which contained Br. Westcott’s most valuable and ex- 
hattstive annetationi of the fourth Qospel, the Company of 
Jtoviieri of the English New Testament appointed by Convocation 

* Th Sofy BU/ti, newriimp in ijkn Avihnriz^ Vtrtion (x6tz ); with an 
BpphnUiofV a*d CriOml Commentary, and a Retneion of the Tranelation by 
mHuMd ether Clergy ^ the Any&can Church. Edited by F. C. Gopk, 
fij^Oanon of Bx^r* New Teetament, Vol. HI. (pp. 884}, Romans to 
RhllsiBCB. liO^on 1 John Morray. i88z. 


have given to the world their long-expected reeenrion of the Eng* 
lish text. We do not wonder that Canon Cook was at once 
surprised and annoyed to find that the Revisers had taken no 
notice whatever of their coadjutors, or rather predeesssors, in the 
same field of criticism—the eminent divines who had bm en* 
gaged on the four Evangelists and the Acte in this Ommefttary^ 
This feeling was expressed by him at tho time in a temperate 
letter. Tbe omission of any such recognition is the more niarhsA 
because, as may be seen on the title^age of the several volumes of 
The Spoaker'e Commentary, a revision of tho translation ” wae 
one of the special objects of the undertaking. We con only say 
that, while any lock of courtesy or of sympathy on the part of 
those engaged in a common work of this kind is deeply to be de¬ 
plored, the scholars who are responsible for the amended tranriit- 
tions of 7*40 Speaker'a Commentary are, in our judgment, not a 
whit inferior to their Westminster rivals. And we have no doubt 
whatever that all the real benefits of a revised text, without any of 
tbo dangers likely to result from the unsettlement of men’s mind» 
about the general accuracy of the familiar Authorized Version,^ 
could have been obtained by all who cared to seek for them in thw^ 
notes of 7*40 Speaker^a Commentary. Above all, the innumerable 
tasteless alterations, in matters of no importance, which disfigure- 
tho Revised Version have no place in this scholar-like work. But 
all necessary corrections are made. And the general agreement 
between these corrections and the Revised Version is, we mayadd^ 
in all respects satisfactory. We proceed to give some account of 
the volume now before us. 

The first contributor is Dr. Gilford, who has suppliod tho 
general introduction, tho commentary, and the critical notes on 
tbe Epistle to the Romans. AVe find his work, on the whole, 
meagre, dry, and unsympathetic, distinctly inferior, especially in 
respect of the drift and object of the Epistle, to Goaet’s treat¬ 
ment of the subject. But many points of detail are illustrated 
by him with suflicient learning. There is a careful note, for 
instance, on the word ** Propitiation,” or (os Dr. Gifford would 
read it) “ Propitiatory,” iu Rom. iii. 25, which only wants some 
reference to the Christian altar,nBroprosontingto us what tbe 
pareth of the Holy of Holies typified to tho Israelites, to make it 
thoroughly satisfactory. In Korn. xii. 8, He that giveth, let him 
do it with simplicity,” Dr. Gifford anticipated tho Itevised Version 
by translating the last word liberality.” Of tho two Epistles to the 
Oorinthiaus, the First has boon apsignod to Canon Evans, Professor 
of Greek in tho University of Durham,-and tho Second to the- 
Rev. Joseph Waite. Wo are much taken with the former. It 
is terse and abrupt in style, and full of humour and quaiutness. 
If this commentator seems to take a koenvr interest in the lan¬ 
guage than in the matter of bis subject, yet all that be says ie- 
worth hearing. His parsplirases, iu particular, are often very 
instructive. Very happy is his note on i Cor. xi. 10, about the> 
woman havingputcer on her head”—a veil,that is, as a sign of 
her subjection. Mr. Evans quotes in illustration tbe line firom 
Macbeth, “ Present him eminence both with eye and tongue.” 
tunied to i Cor. ii. 9 to tee if any explanation was offered 
of St. Paul’s presumed quotation from Isaiah of the beau¬ 
tiful DMsage, ** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard .... 
the thinp^ which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” Mr. Evans does not notice the fact that only the idea,, 
but not tho exact words, can be found iu the prophet. But the 
very words are embedded in the most ancient Greek Liturgy 
whence some have not unreasonably thought that St. Paul wsa 
really making the citation from a liturgical formula, which would 
thus be shown to be actually of apostolic date. In i Cor. xiv» 
10, Mr. Evans would rood, with tbe margin (but not the text) of 
tho Revised Version, ** Nothing is voiceless,” instead of ** None ia 
without signification.” Tho commentator's note on this passage,, 
too long unfortunately to be quoted, is a typical example of hia 
matter and style. In the same chapter the insertion of the definite 
article, ** The Amen ” (adopted also in the Revised Version), veiy 
much emphasizes the fact that the Christian Church, following 
the Jewish custom, had from the very first adopted the p^tice of 
concludiug the public prayers with this response, ^e great 
Fifteenth Chapter of this Epistle, on tho Resurrection of the bodv,. 
is prefaced by a most valuable and eloquout introduction. Vfo 
quote one passage from it of much interest:— 

No doubt from v. 33 to v. 39 wo have tlic contents of one of St. Paul's 
superabundant rovelations disclosing to our view a dim {K!rs;iectivo of long 
iEotiion roaches, extending firom our Lord's Kesurrectiou tn His Paronsiik 
and strotchiug away beyond the Parousia over a period of conflict wi^ 
spiritual principalitioa and dominions, which reaulu in their complete sub¬ 
jugation and than ushore in the tdoe or end. In a few touches tbe prophet 
presents to tho gaze of the Church outlines rislug beyond outUnss of a 
stupendous fiiture—a vast stretch, and no more, that may m filled up in detail 
only when the Parousia shall belong to the Past, and the lAcn of apostolio- 
prosontimeut shall become the now of Christian experience. 

Mr. Evans does not call attention to the rudimentary Greed 
which is to be found iu vv. 3 and 4 of this same chapter. Ho^ 
throws much light on tho difficult passage, What shall they do^ 
that are baptized for the dead,” by the argument that the pre¬ 
position birep does not merely mean, as ia commonly suppoaed, **m 
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idea of tho vexed passage is that baptism has a direct relation to 
the resur^tion of the dead. This is very ably discussed in a 
long additional nfite, in which this sense of tbe preposition is 
riram to be common in the Greek Fathers; and the same elliptical 
ute of for ” is paralleled from Shakapeare. ^ To such leagthB,"^ 
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iay« Mr. Eraas, ‘^has this prepositional error led recent com- 
mentators, that actually they seam to see lurkinpr in the lolds of 
iliis toxt| which their own perplexities have made a mazy laby¬ 
rinth ^soe tn loco Alford's note of hewilderment and Scauley’s 
prodiffious inferences), a voiitable Minotaur in the shape of 
vicariim haptim” 

The Dean of Ohester is responsible, next in order, for the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Ilis notes are, as a rule, flat and insipid 
in comparison with those of the lively Durham professor. NVe 
turned with aome curiosity to his commentary on that most per¬ 
plexing vene j[Gal. iiL 20}, Now a mediator is not a mediator of 
one, hut God b one,” only to he disappointed. There are said to 
be two or three hundred interpretations of this passage, the dilfl- 
culty of which lies of 0001*80 in the doubt as to the meaning of 
the word one ” in the two clauses. Dean Ilowson borrows IVom 
an unpublished sermon of Canon Evans the assurtion that here 
^ the word one clearly points not to number, hut quality ”; and this 
is the hay to his interpretation. But an ordinary reader si'eking 
fur ^dance will prout very little by this disquisition. AVo And 
ahe Dean of Ohester, in his note on Gal. iii. 27, half-inclined, as it 
seems to us, to dispar^ Luther’s high view of the baptismal 
sacrament. We note with greater approval that on Gal, vi. 6 he 
argues from the phrases ‘*he that is taught” and *'him that 
teacheth ” that catechizing—oral instruction in religious doctriiit!— 
has been an ordinance of the Church from Apostolic days. It is 
a happy sufrgestion, on Gal. iv. 13, that the ^‘iuUrmily of the 
flesh ” mentioned by the Apostle refers to a special experience of 
his *Hhom in the flesh,” and that the cumpanionship of St. Luke 
<< the physician ” was due in some measure tu St. ruul's constant 
need of medical help. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians has been entrusted to the Kev. 
Frederick Meyrick, We are glad *^0 see that he has the courage 
to argue that the quotation (in Ephes. v. 14) ** Awake thou that 
sloepest ” is from a Liturgical hymn, as Theodorot was the first to 
point out. The quotation is introduced by the words 
eaith,” which is not altered, os it might well have been, by the 
Kevisers into the more general phrase ** It saith.” How is it that 
Mr. Meyrick, writing on Ephes. i. 13 and iv. 30, docs not tell his 
readers that the '^seal of the Lord ” means Condrmation P Any 
acquaintance with the Office Books of the Greek Church would 
have reminded him of this. Mr. Waite, on 2 Cor. i. 22, is equally 
at sea on the matter. 

The Dean of Baphoe, Dr. Gwyrnne, follows with the Epistle 
to the Philip^ans. We think highly of his critical and oxe- 
getical drill. He is remarkable, too, for most extensive and 
varied reading. In his introduction, for example, we find him 
quoting a despatch of LordSolishury’s after the Congress of Berlin, 
in order to show the importance even in our own davs of i'avalla 
(the andent Neapolls), the seaport of Philippi, where St. Paul 
iniiat have landed. He cites also Lord Macauiny from the Etiinhurgh 
EevieWf and even borrows illustrations from the Offices of the 
Church of Sarum. Dr. Jeremie, the lute Dean of Lincoln, had 
loft, it seems, some notes on this Epistle, which are mostly given 
witn the initial ** J ” subscribed. They are, however, worth but 
little, and need scarcely have been printed. We are glad to see 
Dean Gwynne maldng constant references to a moat valuable 
specimen of modem Cambridge scholarship, Mr. Swete’s edition of 
the commentaries of Theodore of Mopsucstin. Is there not, we 
may ask, much to be said for considering the phrase **your 
messen^ ” (JH, "apostle”) as applied to Epaphroditus, in Phil. ii. 
25, to imply that he was the Bishop of Philippi? This was 
Theodoreta opinion, and few ancient commentators surpass that 
Father in accuracy and sound judgment. &io, too, Luther of old, 
and Bishop Ligbtfoot in pur own times, have concluded as to the 
ecclesiastical rank of Epaphroditus from the fact that in Phil. iv. 3 
St. Paul calls him his “ true yokefellow.” 

We come now to what is by fur the most brilliant section of the 
volume before us. The Epistle .to the Coloasians, the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and the short Epistle to Philemon, have all 
been annotated by the Bishop of Derry. The introduction to the 
first^named EpisUe is a singularly beautiful and poetical disquisi¬ 
tion, sound in its theology, animated in style, and hearing marks 
of the most wide and varied culture. We may note in parti¬ 
cular a reference to the singularly interesting Christian churches 
still remabing in Thessalonica, some of them now used as 
mosques. Tim Bishop’s authority in this matter is, how- 
•eve^^, only Sir George Bowen's Mount Atha, Thmmy^ and 
Epmis. He does not seem to have made acquaintance with 
M. Texier’s splendid volume on the Churches of Thessalonica, 
edited by Mr. Pullan. Tumbg from architecture to musb, we 
find an a^irable additional note on the psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs ** of Ool. iii. 16. The Bishop here pleads earnestly 
for the artistic excellence of the Church's so^ b public worship. 
He contends ^at the Apostle’s phrase ** singing with grace ” means 
"graoefuUy”or with sweetness and beauty. It is the less sur- 
to find him, as bebg a hymnologist himselfl quoting, on 
18, the Septuageuma hymn of the Ancient l^tin Church 
for the Slice of its theolo^. Unlike some of his coB<yators, the 
^shqp of Derry never fo^ to give a {dab and sound exposition of 
dilfiotut passages. Nothing, for instance, could be batter than his 
notes on " the first-born of ev^ creature ” (Ool. i. 15), as against 
any Aibn or Sodnian exposition of the phrase. Amn, he anti¬ 
cipated the Bevisers in omitting the words " of the Father,” and 
teadbtg. with Bishop Lightfoot, "the myafeeij of God, even Christ,” 
in OcL IL 2. This xendirabg, we need not conedvea the woid 
CMf to be ta apposition grammatically with tmifAtry. Bishop 


'NVnrdtfwortb had adopted a less satisfactory rendering—" the 
mystery of God, Christ.” Bishop Alexander has found b the es* 
quisitely pathetic and beautiful Epistle to Philemon a moat con¬ 
genial subject. Ilis whole tieatment of this epiitolaiy masten* 
piece is admirable. He has spared no pains b his task» which has 
evidently been a labour of love. Every collateral suggwtioa bean- 
ing on the Epistle is thoroughly discussed and examined. We 
may specify, as remarkable for its force and eloqiunee, his 
description in the introductory observations of the honors of 
Roman slavery. There is an instructive plea for the existenoe of 
material churches even in the earliest Apostolic times, suggested 
by the phrase " the Church which is in thy house.” We note 
here, however, that the general editor has not rememWed that, 
while the Bishop of Derry translates im r& ovrd, b Acts ii. x wd44, 

" to the same place,” Canon Evans iu this same volume denies any 
local meaning to the phrase in that passage, which he ezpbins as J 
meaning there for the same purpose.” 

It only remains to say that the three Pastoral Epistles, to 
Timothy and Titus, am briefly annotated by the Bishop of London, 
w'hile on excellent general introduction is provided to them by 
Professor Wace. The Bishop, we observe, dwells strongly on the 
spiritual graces, the cAanemat/t, of Holy Orders. He oonsidexs 
** tho laving on of hands *’ of Ileb. vi. 1 to mean ordbation. But 
sui'oly ifio context of that passage, b which laying on of hands b 
connected with baptism, and in which both ordinances are reckoned 
among “ the prindplea of the doctrine of Christ,” points to Con¬ 
firmation rather than to Ordination as havbg been in the Apostle's 
mind at that time. 

Tho volume of The Spealcer*$ Commentary which wo have now 
noticed is undoubtedly a most valuable addition to the series. 
We could have wished, indeed, that there had been more unity 
of view and mure equality of critical power among the several 
contributors. But, at any rate, ibis important Commentary 
improves, rather thSn deteriorates, as it approaches its com¬ 
pletion. 


THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS.* 

T he recent visit of the King^of the Sandwich Islands to this 
countiy makes any work which throws light upon tho people 
and geography of the Pacific Islands welcome at the present mo¬ 
ment. The great interest shown for, and the cordial reception given 
to, one whose predecessors wore but a few years ago nothing better 
than petty chiefs of barbarous cannibal tribes may appear at first 
sight to be due only to good-natured curiosity, but it naa really a 
certain political significance. The cutting through of the Isthmus 
of Darien is now only a question of time, and when that work is 
accomplished tho strategic and commercial advantages of the 
Pacific Islands will become a matter of serious concern both to 
Europe and America. There can be no necessity to conciliate, from 
a diplomatic pobt of view, the petty potentates themselves, but 
the mere existence of frien^y relations with them may hereafter 
exercise a beneficial influence in preventing possible rivalries aud 
jealousies on the part of greater Powers. 

The volumes before us f^ive a graphic account of one of the best 
known of these groups of islands, iu the form of letters written to 
friends at home. Although this style of composition is generally 
rather wonting in literary finish, it has its advantages in presenting 
fresh and graphic pictures of the scenes and life descritied. The 
domestic arrangements for an English family b Fiji are not ell 
that can be desired. At Levuka everything is dear and had, but 
the seiTants are the worst of all—they are even a greater plague 
than the race at home. Looking very btelligentj they prove 
utterly stupid, neglect their work the moment their employePa 
back 18 turned, and, though " indiiferent honest,” cannot resist the 
temptation to steal towels and handkerchiefs for articles of attire. 
As It would he perfectly proper for them to use thbgs belonging 
to their own chiefs nothing must be said to them, but tiie practice 
is, we should imagine, rather inconvenient. 

The strange lack of lower animal life is one of the most remark¬ 
able peculiarities of these islands, and accounts in a great degfree 
for the cannibalism that was formerly so prevalent there. There 
were no indigenous four-footed creatures but rats and flybg foxes, 
and even the pigs which now run wild in some of the jungbs were 
brought there by the Tongans, who also btroduced oats, dudia, and 
fowls. The names of the other animals, mo^ (mutton), oote* (g^Q, 
bttllama how (beef), ore. sufficiently indicative of their origb. 
Venomous reptiles are fortunately unknown, but a tzap for the 
unwary exists in the tree-nettle, a large forest tree of ma||nifieent 
foliage, the leaves of which when touted administer a sung, the 
burning anguish of which endures for days. The kaukarOf or itch 
plant, is another strange and dangerous growth 

Instances have oa>urred [says the author] whea a man, having ignofsiitly 
selected this wood, either os timtier from which to fuhion his canoe, or a 
spar suitable for his most, end inoauUously sitting on the vrosd wblb 
carpentering, has discovered when too late that the solitle poison hod 
entered by every pore, and that bis whole body was rapidly bruklng out 
into angry spots, causing on Irritation utterly nubearaUe and huptiilg ibr 
months, sometimes years. 

The yanyona root, elsowhoM In Polynesia called kava, Is the oiiljr 
stimuiant the islands possess. It is prepared chewing, anOt 
though not pleasant to the taste, is much sought anst, as its effiidto 
are peculiarly exhilarating and refireehing. DrunkhnnSii iim ito 
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hm doM not ofiTsot tho broiOf but pnral vaes the oiusclu^ no tlmt <i 
man lies h^eei on the frouad perfectly aware of all that is going 
on around him. . 

Tlw gtopMft which tha author gives us of the religion and 
DUiefs of the Fiji Islanders are interesting, and possess considerable 
value as contributions to comparative mythology. TheKai Tholos 
(or Highlanders), for instance, have many legends and foiry 
tales which bear a strange resemblance to those of Northern 
popular mythology. Thus tho pine forests are haunted by tijjy 
men, called V 6 l^, with high conical heads; they carry clubs, 
which they throw at all treHpiu«ser8, who go mnd in consequence. 
A. fern leaf carried in the baud is, however, sutheieut to ward oil* 
the evil influence. The Fijinn, in fnet, peoples every remarhable 
spot, whether grove, doll, enve, or rock, with invisible beings, whom 
be fears and propitiates with olTinings. Such a being exactly cor- 
rej^nds to tne gmiun loci of the ancient Homans and the jinn or 
gome of the Arabs, familiar to ns through the Arabian NiyhU ; 
and the existence of the superstition shows how prone the human 
mind is in its infancy to adopt the same ideas all over tho world. 
It is curious also to note tho constant rocurrcuce of tree and rock 
worship amongst primitive and savage tribes. The pagan races of 
Palestine and Syria had their sacred groves and stones to which 
divine honours were paid; and even now the peasants of the Holy 
I^and and the Desert Arabs have their sacred ti'ees and holy rocks. 
In Tlji we meet with tho same thing, although the eacriticial 
customs of the Oannibal Islandors were even far greater abonii- 
nations than were the unholy rites of Baal:— 

The mission station in Bnu must have been indecil a hateful homo in 
llmw clan's, when you could not lt>olt down from tlm windows to the town 
Ih'Iow without witneuiiig scones of iuia|ivakablc horror, the very thou;'iit 
of which is appalling; when the soil was saturated with blood ami the 
ovens were never cool, by ronson of the multitude of human vicUiiis cou- 
tiiuinlly brought to replenish them. Now tliu site of the ovens is marked 
only by greener grass; but an old tree close by is covered, branch and 
stem, with notches, each one of wliit'h is n record of some poor wretch 
wlmse skull was dashed against a .stone at the temple, the ibundntions of 
whit li ore still to be seen a few steps furtb* r on. The tree is the sole sur- 
vivor of a snored grove which, like that at Kewa, was cut down on account 

the superstitious reverence attaching to it. 

The religion of Fiji was intimiittdy connected with its rather 
preuliur gastrouomy, aiid the buiunn victims Hiicriticed tu an idol 
•or dovil were invariably eaten. No important ceremony of any 
kind could, indeed, be performed without Ibis horrid accoinpani- 
lucnt, Rud the records of the earlier missioiiarieB who were eye¬ 
witnesses of these atrocities reveal nn iiinnunt of inhumanity and 
aavagery that is almost incredible. We rend, for instance, in an 
account of the town of Itewa— 

Jnekson (an F.ngliNhiiian who, thirty years ago, was detained amongst 
ilipvc [»eople for two years) relnte-* an imident of peculiar interest, ns an 
illii tratioiiof saciifico to the earth spirits—a eiistom which Briliiili nnti- 
riimrians tell us was formerly prnelised by our puf^im ancestors, and of 
which tTa(*es have till vorv recently lingered ummig us. A new house wits 
nbimt In bo built for the efiitf, Tui DreUetc, mid the people usHcinbled from 
4 ill tributary villogcs to bring their oUcriiigs and dance and make merry. 

\ serioR of large holes were dug to receive the main posts of tho liuusc; and 
iis soon as these were reared, u number of wretched men were led to the spot, 
and one was compelled to descend into each hole and therein Hittnd upright 
with his arms clasped round tho pole. The earth wastliun tilled in, and the 
miserable vicUms were thus but ied alive, deriving what I'lmirorL they might 
fiom tho belief that tho task assigned them was one of much honour, as en- 
i-nring stability to the fhlef*s houM.‘. The s.iine idea piwniled with respect to 
launching a chiefs eunoe, when the bodies of living men were substituted 
for oi^uary rollers—a scene which .Jackanu also witocssed, and quotes I u 
prove how cruelly tho tributary tribes were treated by tiuw liuwa chiefs, 
<ino of whom he acuonipunied to a ueiglibouving isle. '1 hey came to a place 
called No-arOi-Balo (moaning ** tu drug over," literally corresponding to 
•our own Torbort), a low*, narrow isthmu.s joiuiug two islands together. B}* 
dragging the canoes acn>ss this half milo of dry land, they were saved a 
Jong row round the island. On binding they fuuiid the villagers entertain¬ 
ing the people of another villngo whii'h had fallen under the di.Hpli>asure of 
Jiewa, end at tho bidding of the chief these pcoplu allowed their guests to 
be surprised in the night, when forty w'erc captured, and each being bound 
hand and foot to tho stems of banana trecH, were then laid as rollers, face 
iip|jcrmoat, along tho path by which tho canoCH were to bo dragged across 
the isthmus. The shrieks of the vieLiin.s were drowned by tho bawling 
songs of their captors, and, with one L-xception, nil were crushed to death, 
line poor wretch lingered awhile in torture till the o\ens wore made ready 
in which idl were cooked, the guests of the previous day alTortling the feast 
for this. 

Only those who had boon killed were eonsidorod good for food, 
hut the Fijians bad right roy al banquets whenever a battlo had 
taken place. Thus, in Namena, in the year tS5i, Kfty bodies were 
cooked for one feast; and when tha people of Jkiu were at war 
with Verata, they carried off 260 bc»dioa, seventeen of which they ! 
sent to Bewa just as presents of gnmo are eeui out after a battue j 
here. A wooden fork was luado uue of in eating human flesh, I 
ns it was supposed to cause a skin disenso. ()no of these instru¬ 
ments is figured on the cover of the work. The custom of public 
dinners on u Isige scale has survived the heathendom of the 
place, Slid is as much a public institution in Fiji ns it is iu 
the city of London. At a great meeting of chiefs at Bau, in 
Jsnuaiy 1880, on the return of Sir Arthur ( iordon to England, 
the maiiM included 104 pigs and a lai^o shark icostod whole, 
the latter being a substitute for the boUda or human meat 
of enanibsl days. The taste for the latter delicacy sUll survives, 
and one young ohie^ being asked by Miss Gordon Oumming 
whether the naumei of preparing human tlosh was not diffemnt 
•.from that iu which pork was cooked, uiisundorstood the question, 
suiwered withsuspidous unction, “ Oh I there's no comparison 
between human flesh is so much the best." 

But the telee of earlier oonnibalism are not the only horm 
which mat taeie others^ pleasant pages. The isUads were vidted 


with an epidmuic of measles, which proved as dreadful a scourge as 
any recorded plague of Europe or the East. This sad event marked 
tho beginning of the Brilisii rule. Tho old King, after ceding 
the islands, weut to Sydney to })ay his respects to Sir Hercules 
Itobinson, and there caught inotisles. The disease sproiid rapidly, 
and, owing portly to tho impossibility of isolating the patients or 
nJoptiiig any eauitury, measures whatever, it developed into so 
terrible a phiguo that in a short space of time one-third of tho 
whole pcjpuhition died. A war with Bume revolted tribes also 
varied ibe monotony of the uuthor*s stay «iu tiie islands, and the 
English ollicers had Beveral opportiinitios of estitblishiog the fact 
that cannibalism has not yot quite died out. 

^ In 1867 the lleverct^d Thomas Baker aud seven Christian mis¬ 
sionaries were murdered and eaten at one of the islands. It is a 
ciiriuua fact that no less than six villages now lay claim to the 

f oBKesHiou of tho martyr's head. This reminds us of the Holy 
iiind, whore the head of St. .John the Baptist is preserved at 
Snmstria, Damascua, and Aleppo. Perhaps nothing brings more 
forcibly home to us the circumstance of tho wonderful reform 
cllected by Cbrisliauity than that it should have taught such 
savngus to act upon its concisely formulated protest against all these 
inhuman barbarities in the command to “ do ns you would bo done 
bv,” Ibr now IhoBe I'rigbtful customs have almost entirely ceased. 
Indeed, it is bard to realize that a people so friendly aud gentle aa 
the Fiji iHlanders are now described us being, and auiuugst whom. 
80 rarnest and childlike a devotion to Clu'iBtinuity .seems to pre¬ 
vail, could have taken part only a short time ngo in such fearful 
crimes and orgies. The present King of Fiji, Thakombau, to 
whose eulighteuud aud energetic conduct the bucccbs of luissionary 
enterprise in the isliiuds and their ultimate transfer to British 
rule IS due, was not always the exemplary character he is now 
reported to bo. Tho iirst iifty years of his life were passed in the 
deepest darkness of cannibal heathendom, and when his father, a 
terrible old chief, died, 'J’hakombaii exercised tho privilege of an 
oldoht son, and with his own hand strangled his mother and 
assisted in porl'oriuing tho same kind oillce for the other widows. 
King George of Tonga also played some part in the conversion of 
the islands. ''J'iiis monarch, by the by, is the one who amused bis 
white Iriends ut the breaking out of the vs'ar between France and 
Germany by issuing a proclamation that ho intended to remain 
neutral. 

.•\8 ibe picturesque record of a sojourn in little known lands, and a 
thrilling account of customs which are happily becoming things of 
the past, At Home in Fiji is a very iuterosting and readable work. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REUIN OF HENRY VIII.* 
QSeeojtd Notice.^ 

E learn from the despatch of tho Imperial Ambassador, of 
which we gave some account in our lust article, that Dr. Leo 
was of opinion that nothing could bo done in the matter of tho 
divorce if the Queen persisted in her allegation of virginity at the 
time of her marriage with the King; and also that the Duke of 
Sulfulk aud his wife, tho Quocn-Dowager of France, would, if they 
dared, have offered all possible resistance to tiie marriage. Anne 
Boloyn, though she had yet to wait she knew not ho\u lung—and, 
iu puint of fact, did wait nearly a year aud a half—before she was 
actually married, must have been pretty sure of her ground. She 
seems to have exercised an absolute sway over the King, aud actu¬ 
ally at this time tbreatoned tho Controller of the Household that 
when she was (^ueeu sho would deprive him of bis oilice. The 
volume wo are reviewing reaches beyond tho date of the marriage. 
But it contains not one w'ord of suspicion that it had taken place, l^e 
remarkable expression iu Cranmer's letter that the marritij^e cere¬ 
mony wa.s porfurnied “ much about St. Paul's day " has misled all 
historians, who suppose that he must have intended the Festival of 
the (yunvor^iou uf ht. Paul, .Tanuary 25, 1533. But it is almost 
certain that lie meant ISt. Erkenwald's day—t.c. November 14, 
1532 —on which t^aiiders and uthers have said tho marriage took 
place. Thu Pope's Breve wuruiug the King on pain of excom- 
muuicatiou to disinisa Anno and take back Catharine was dated 
the very next day; but it was too late, Anno was already married, 
and the coucoalmunt of the day was meant to allow of the suppo- 
ailiou that she had been married at any previous period winch 
might be conjectured by any curious inquirer. 

The phase of the case fur llm divorce which occupies nearly 
tho whole of this volume is the protest of the King of England 
against being summoned to Rome for its trial. It is very dreary 
work following tho history of the consistories held, and the 
technical difficulties in tho way of admiltiug Sir Edward Game 
iu the capacity of Excusator. Several of the documents connected 
with this part of the case appeared for the first time iu the Oxford 
Records of the Reformation; but probably nearly every accessible 
paper on tho subject will Ito found in *Mt. Qairduer's volume. 
But, though wo suppose the editor w'os not bound to insert every 
document that bos appeared in print, it would have been more 
convenient if he had added the few documents that aro supplied 
in the Trevelyan Papers, as also the account of the Acta Uon- 
sistoriAlia, as published by Dr. Maziero Brady iu his useful work 

• Letten and Papern, Foreign and Dome$tir^ of the Feign of Henrg VIIL 
Proservud in the l\iblic Rcconi Ollici*, the British Museum, atiU l•l!»ewhere 
in England. Arranged and Catalugued by James lioirduiir, Aasbiant 
Keeper of the Public Records, under tho Diraotion of Uie Master uf tho 
Rolls and with the Sanction uf Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Suto. VoL Y. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1880. 
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OH ** the Epiacopal Succession of Engliind, Scotland, and Ireland, 
A.]>. 1400 to iSjs” It would have added but a few p^es to the 
Tolume, and would have in one or two coeus supplied information 
not to be found, or at best only to be found witn difficulty, as to 
the dates and proceedings of the Oonsistory Court at Borne. 
Thus the letter of Februanr 13, from Ghinucci and Benet to the 
King, was, no doubt, intenoed to give the earliest intelligence that 
it had been determined not to admit the Excusator; but we only 
learn, from the following extract from Dr. Maziere Brady's volume, 
that the refusal was made the very day before 

Die X3 Febnaarii 153X fait ConaiRtorlum in loco consncto in quo Beve- 
rendns D. Panins Capissuccins retulit quondam Angliuum comparuisse 
tanqnam unum do populo ad excaiiandum Uogem Anglin eo quod non 
eomparebnt in cuiuaa matrimonii. 

And this is the moro important because, in a letter written by 
Mai to the Emperor of tno same date, he speaks of this Con¬ 
sistory^ haying oeen held on the loth. Two accounts agree 
in placing it on the loih, and it is possible the copy from which 
Dr. Maziere Brady printed was in error. 

A|pin, there is an entry in tlie Barberini MSS. concerning the 
Consistory of December 11,1531, which shows that Dr. Gairdner's 
cot^ecture that Ohristtnos must be read for Easter in Mai's 
despatch to the Emperor, which is diitod on the following day, is 
correct. The delay it appears was really granted till the Festival 
of the Epiphany, 1532, and accordingly "the next Consistory was 
held on the 8th January. Mai's despatch whs in Spanish, and in 
all probaffilitv the word used is Vascua^ without the addition of 
de Nativid&d» It was not an uncommon mode of designating 
Christmas at that time in Spain. Wo remember that Don Pascual 
de Gayangos found the same expression in one of the documents 
analysed in his last volume, and translated it Bwterf though it 
plainly meant Christmas. 

Matters were now drawing to a conclnsion. Everybody except 
the English Ambassadors saw that the judgment could not ne 
delayed much longer, and that sentence must be pronounced 
against the King. On the 25th January, 1532, Dr. Ortiz im 
formed the Empemr that the English had petitioned for delay 
on tho ground that fear of the Emperor prevented the advo¬ 
cates whom they had written for from appearing, and that 
they had been allowed till the end of the month, and that the 
Pope had told him he was determined to give sentence even 
though the Kings of Franco and England should separate from 
the Apostolic see.” On tho very same day Clomeut wrote to 
the King of England a gentle letter of remonstrance, hoping 
that he would not oblige him to forsake the character of a 
loving father and assume the function of a judge; but that he 
would recall Catharine to his Court and put away the woman with 
whom he was openly cohabiting. Another despatch of the period | 
speaks of Anne Boleyu having recently had a miscarriage; hut, as 
the document in question was not written from England, it 
only gave currency to a report, and must be taken for what it is 
Worth. Notwithstanding all appearances, the disputes about pre¬ 
liminary matters were destined to delay the cause for many 
months, nor was it till March 23,1534, that the dcliniti;;e sentence 
was pronounced which ordered the King to take back Catharine as 
bis wife on the ground that the marriage was valid. Here, how¬ 
ever, wb are^ticipating matters, as the volume before us does not 
reach beyond tho end of the year x 532. 

One naturally expects to find in such a volume as this some 
tidings of the future Archbishop Craumer, about whom opinion 
seems of late to have taken a turn—State papers seeming to reveal 
to us the character of a time-serving hypocrite, instead of a saint 
and a martyr. But, though there are so many documents analysed 
£rom tbe originals at Vienna, they do not tell anything that 
was not tolerably well known before; and this ib the more re¬ 
markable because he was with tho Emperor as Ambassador during 
the year 1533, from January till November, when he was re¬ 
called, for the express purpose of pronouncing gainst the marriage 
with Oatbarine of Aragon. He is noticed os on his way home at 
the hoginniog of 1531, and as succeediog Sir Thomas Elyot as 
Ajubauador in the following year. He had reached Batisbon where 
he met Elyot, March 14, and he is still there August 28 and 
September 4, from whence he was recalled October i, when 
HawMiiB was substituted in his place. On October 20 bo was at 
Villacb, and evidently had heard nothing of Warham's death. 
And it was not till November 18 that the letter of recall reached 
the Emperor, with whom bo wfls residing, at Mantua. On bis 
way home he was ten leagues olf from Lyons December 9, and 
most have reached England some time before tbe end of the 
Tear 1532. The meeting of the King and Oranmer at tho 
Dear-boitiDg, when the archbishopric was given him, must, if 
the story be true, have taken place almost immediately on 
Ms arrival. The documents in this volume enable us to 
determine the whereabouts of Oranmer during the whole year, 
And BO to expose the errors both of Strype and of Herbert. The 
former represents Oranmer as not returning to England at all in 
1531, and the latter makes him present at the marriage on Novem- 
nu 14. Oranmer himself tells us he did not know of the mar¬ 
riage a fortnight after it had taken place. And, in point of foot, 
lie could hardly have heard of it till bis arrival in England, 
BUffe than. a month after. 

With regard to this subject we have been sorely puzzled % a 
note appended to Chapuys's despatch to the Emperor df 
January 22,1532. The passage in the letter is as follows• 

' The new AmboMador to the Emperor will start in a few days. Doei not 
know why they are discontented wnU the present Ambaseador. This^iaan 


f October 8 , 1681 . 

Ii one of the doctors who wae at Bolegaa with the Earl of WtltslitoA on 
whom and his daughter he depends entiiely* He has wittten in favour d 
the divorce and wa» one of the translators of the Kfng’e book. Expeots he 
Will hs ordered to obtain opinions from %m Oeniuin untvemities whether 
Lniheran or otherwise. If be bos no bettor fature than.the Augnstinian 
Lutheran whom the King esosed tooome here with a soft conduet, he Will 
not do much. Tho said Lutheran returned as he eoaie with much ilLwUl 
from the English. 

Now all this evidently refers to the recall of Sir Thomas Elyot 
and the substitution of Dr. Thomas Oranmer in hk place as Am- 
bassador with the Emperor. The matter is so evident that we 
should not even have expected a note at the foot of the page to 
explain who was alluded to; but undoubtedly a reference to this 
place ought to have appeared in the index under the head of 
•* Oranmer,” instead of which we have a note substituted saying, 
** It does not appear that any new Ambassador was really sent to 
tbe Emperor for some time after this date.” It ie true,'the Hitter 
of credence for Oranmer, dated January 24, does not appear k this 
volume or elsewhere that we know of. But it is mentioned by 
Seckendorff, and it is plain from other documents in the volume 
that Oranmer started on his journey a very few days afterwards 
towoi'ds tho Court of Charles. 

There worn rumours abroad that the King bad married his 
mistress, ''that diabolical woman,” os Muxetula calls her; but it 
was not commonly believed, and it must have been known that it 
was not so when she was raised to the rank of a Marchioness on 
September 1, 1532, preparatory to her aecompanyi^ the King 
across the Ohanuel to his interview with Francis, ^e French 
King was of course nothing scandalized at the nature of the con¬ 
nexion of his dear brother of England with Anne Boleyn, but 
must have wondered at the infatuation of the persistent desire to 
make her his Queen. 

The interview of tbe two Kings was conducted on the grandest 
scale, almost recalling tho glories of tho Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. But Henry did not gain all he wanted by the interview. 
Mr. Gukdoer truly remarks in his preface that as a great demon¬ 
stration of tho close alliance between England and France tho 
interview was undoubtedly a success. He has described tho 
state of affairs very neatly:—"If Francis could have been in¬ 
duced to recognize the favourito as Queen of England, Henry 
no doubt would have been emboldened to defy the ccn8im>s 
of the Vatican. But Francis, though not an over-scrupulous 
person in what concerned moro social morality, was not likely 
to countuun..ju an open violation of Church law in dohanco 
alike of tho Tone and the Emperor, merely for tbe sake of 
bis most dear brother and ally. Ho was willing enough to 
dance with tbe Marcldoness of Pembroke; but to dishonour the 
Emperor's aunt by acknowledging any one as lifinry's (^ueen was 
a responsibility bo could not have been willing gratuitously to 
incur ’ (p. xxviii.) 

There are many other points in this volume well worthy of 
study for any one who is tolerably ac<||uuiiited with tho outlino of 
the history of the period. Most people will probably have to uu- 
learu much of what they have been taught to believe by popular 
historians, for if there is any period in Jilnglish history that has yet 
to be written, it is undoubtedly the history of the reign of 
Henry VIII. from the fall of Wolsey to the accession of 
Edwai'd VI. 


CREDULITIES.* 

U PON Mr. Jones the mantle of the late hlr. Timbs appears to 
have fallen. Mr. Jones may be proud perhaps to M named 
in the same breath with Mr. Timbs, though, in good truth, we do 
not intend to compliment him even when we add that the pupil is 
worthy of his master. The material here gathered is tmeiably 
amusing. Wo do not often find so much of the kind garnered 
between two covers. Of numberless authors cited, each brings his 
own little bundle of rubbish; and it is reserved for Mr. Jones merely 
to provide a store for it. Unfortunately, to carry out the parable, 
the stufi' has not been arranged in the storehouse, and, shotdd the 
authors desire to get it back again, they ma^ not find it easy to 
know their own. Here and there a passage is duly labdlad; but 
even the labelling is often defective, and is sometimes, so to sWk, 
gecond-himd, betraying a fact in tbe history of some parocolar 
pieces. They have passed through one store aftw another, until their 
original inventors nave been forgotten. There may be some kind 
of obioct in these storehouses of useless knowledge. Many books 
whicn pretend to be collections of prehistoric loots intended to 
throw light on the manners, bad or g^d, of modern mankind, are 
little bettor than Mr. Jones’s book on Credulity; hut, ss a rule, tjbere 
has been some philosophical system pursued, and the pigeon-liolea 
of the store-room are arranged in an intelli^ble sequence; In the 
volume befom us there are dear divisions, and each cnaptor iS itself 
subdivided, but the apparently purposeless mixture of difTersnt 
kinds of facts, and the absence of anything like an adequafie index^ 
render it useless to tbe student. Thb very first requirement of 
such a book is n full and correct index. To test Mr* Joaei’a 
compilation, after reading a numbw of soattored BOtesi in difieient 
places on, for «xamplo, the superstitions eonnacted with Thurs^y, 
we find that the word " Thunday ” doss not Mixr in thtf . 

Again, there is a enrious and lengthy Hst ftbm a Brandi sonreet *. 
of the jndidsl prowoutions of animsjsfor drimes M thqittf^lo^ 

* CrtdmU^i Fml attd Prttent, By WlUlam Joas^, F»KAr London: 
ChatteAWlndns. tSSo. . ^ 
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■SHU This Hrt ooenpiflt' pagM 303-305, and in duly entered in 
w Some thiriy lagee further on is a similar list from a 

Fumuh source, ^ propot of nothing in particular and there is no 
mention of it that we can find in the mdex. The kidez itself is 
In a sense alphabetical, but a majority of the entries are under 
such headings as “ Luck,” or " Superatitions,” and are arranged 
much as thw come. It will be seen that in order to make any 
^ of the book the reader will be obliged to make his own 
index, and the more so because the paragr^hs are put into pages 
just as they were shaken out of Mr. Joneses portfolio, oare 
only being taken to keep certain general subjects together. 
Thus one page begins with an account of an ancient ceremony 
of aheep-blesaing, performed apparently in London, but this 
ie not veiy clear; the second paragraph relates to the worebip 
by^the Romans of Pales, the goddess of sheepfolds; the third 
mentions Baal Zebub as the protector of the people of Ekron from 
gnats; the fourth mentions (he tutelary deities of Olympia, Elis, 
Troy, and other places; the fifth gives us a quotation from 
Plautus as to the eacred pigs of the ancients. It will bo seen at 
a glance that this is very amusing reading, but that it would be 
impossible to make any serious use of euch mixtures. 

There is a certain kind of arrangement discernible in the table 
of contents. The sea and seamen, with various anecdotes more or 
less entertaining about them, take up rather more than the first 
hundred pages. Then come notes about miners, amulets, talis¬ 
mans, and rings; then words, letters, and numbers, and divination 
by them. The next chapter relates to the exorcism and criminal 
trials of animals, followed by similar extracts about birds and 
eggs, the volume concluding with a chapter on Luck. It is evident 
from this summary that we need not fear to light upon many dull 
pages. Nor is the book in the least dull, except to the reader who 
goes to it for exact or trustworthy information. But any such 
reader will have been warned by the frontispiece what to expect. 
This curious engraving, by no means badly executed as a work of 
art, represents *Hhe trial of a pig at Lausanne in the four¬ 
teenth century,” It is so full of anachronisms that to men¬ 
tion them all would he to describe the whole picture. One 
point will be suflicient to show its value. Three or the principal 
persons present wear spectacles, and n fourth uses an car-trumpet, 
and this in the fourteenth century. But we have perhaps devoted 
too much time and space to an attempt to take Mr. Jonoss book 
seriously. It will be better to accept it for what it is—a mere 
compilation of notes and anecdotes, without any object except to 
amuse the general reader. Viewing it in this light, and couseut- 
ing to be amused only, we may find an huuris recreation in turning 
over Mr. Jones's pages; at the same time noting, with some sur¬ 
prise, that the compiler has attained au honour vrhich was never 
accorded to his forerunner Mr. Timbs, as he is a bellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Marriages naturally occupy much space in a hook devoted, like 
Mr, Gaxton's great work, to the history of human error. Marriages 
in May were still considered unlucky in Italy in 1750, says Mr, 
Jones; to which we may add the surprising fact that 130 years 
later the same superstition prevailed in that peninsula, as well 
as in England. Sprinklitm the bride with wheat is a custom 
mentioned by Herrick. The modern fashion of throwing rice 
over her seems to come from India, hut it has long been common 
in Italy, The Registrar-General—when, we are not told— 
notices ^0 frequency of Scottish marriages on the last day of 
the year. There are more marriages on that one day than on 
any other seven days put together. There may bo roaaona for this 
which the student of Sottish morals could give, but Mr. Jones 
contents himself with quoting the fact, os also another from the 
same satisfactory source—namely, that in England few marriages 
take place on Friday. Out of 4,057 marriages in the midland dis¬ 
trict of England, not two per cent, were celebrated on Friday. A 
visit to the vestry-room of St. George's, Hanover Square, would 
Itove afforded Mr. Jones an example of the same kind nearer 
home. Of a contrary kind is the Scottish experience of Mr. 
Watson, City Chamberlain of Glasgow, who observes that nine- 
tenths of the marriages which come under his notice arc celebrated 
on Friday. It is curious to note that in India a rain^r day is con- 
•idered unlucky for a wedding, and that in Scandinavia Thursday, 
the day of Thor, or thunder, was also of bad omen. St Eloy, in a 
■ermoD, warns his flock from keeping Thursday as a holy day; and 
T Vft ti Swift, in a letter to Sheridan, rhymes Thursday to ** cursed 
day.” The i^thoniahs consider it unlucky, and in Bevonshire it 
has but one lucky hour. Mr. Jones, who, by the way, makes no 
mention of Thursday as the fatal day of the Tudors, does not 
attempt to generalize from these curious facts, which, indeed, we 
have picked out from difleront parts of the book. Unlucky days 
in C()ehin Ohina—perhaps among the Mohammedan Malays, but 
we are not told—are the third day of the new moon, bring 
that on which Adam was expelled from Paradise; the fifth, when 
the whale swallowed Jonah ; the sixteenth, when Joseph was 
put into the wdl; the twenty-fourth, when Zachariah was mur¬ 
dered; and the twenty-fifth, when Mohammed lost hUi front teeth. 
The ancient Egyptians were like the Chinese in their careful pb- 
■ervanco of lucky and unlucky days, nod Mr. Jones turn with 
profit for his next edition to Mr. MicbeU's amusing Oalendar, in 
Uwhioh they are detailed at length, Mr. Jones says that from 
ancient Einrptthe evil or unlucky days have received the name of 
EffvpUan days, given them in ^*a Saxon MS. (Cott. MS. Vitel. 
0. vnl. fo. 20)."^ Thejj, are the laat Monday in April, the first in 
' August, aud the fim Mouday of the going out of the month of 


December,” which leaves us somewhat in doubt as to all fbe 
Mondays in that month. 

Hie chapter on biids, though as ill arranged as any of the 
others, contaffas as many notes of interest. The ancient b^ptians, 
as Mr. Jones observes, denoted the soul by a bird. Vi^ith this he 
connects*^ a parrot from the East, a partridge, or a ipldfinOh.” 
But the Egyptian word “ ba,” the soul, was hieroglyphically de¬ 
noted by a crane. So on the obelisk of Heliopolis booo,” the 
souls, or the spirits, refers to the intellectual spirits of the temple 
of On. In the later inscriptions a king’s soul is sometimes 
represented as a hawk; but we have never seen the parrot 
from the East, the partridge, or the goldfinch. In this con¬ 
nexion a curious legend, well known to the readers of Wettward 
JTo / is quoted from HowePs Letters as to the Devonshire family 
of OxeDuatn. Howel saw in the shop of a stone-carver a marhlo 
tomb with an inscription on it in memory of John Oxonham-— 
** In whoso chamber, as he was strugglingwith the pangs of death, 
nbird with a white breast was seen fluttering about his bed, and 
BO vanish'd.” The same story was narrated of throe other mem¬ 
bers of tho family. The apparition is accounted for in a ballad. 
The story of Thomas Lord Lyttelton, who died in 1779 near 
Epsom after seeing a similar vision, is well known. So lately 
as in i860 a cormorant which appeared upon the spire of Boston 
church was believed to announce the death of the borough member. 
Minors appear to be more superstitious about such warnings 
than even sailors. A collier in Soutii Wales saw a ghostly train 
drawn by a ghostly horse, one of tlio cars bearing what ho sup¬ 
posed to ho a spectre representing bis own body. ** To slight such 
tt manifestation would be tempting his own fate. The substantial 
miner was apprised that a shadow had appeared without his per¬ 
mission, and the following day ho fled from his fate to another 
colliery.” Whistling, it seems, is not permitted in mines. Mr. 
Jones'somewhat enigmatically adds that sailors share this super¬ 
stition. He probably intends to refer to the sailor's common 
practice of whistling for n wind, and docs not appear to be 
aware that in the East whistling is looked upon with disfavour, 
as a practice full of evil omen. One part of the chapter 
on mining superstitions is so characteristic of the whole 
volume that we miy conclude by an account of its hetero¬ 
geneous coiitoiitci. ft begins with a large capital and a new 
paragraph, ns if to denote a change of subject, the previous 
division having been chiefly devoted to the superstitions of 
Cornish miners. The first paragraph relates to French miners, 
and their belief in the apparition on certain occasions of a white 
hare. Next there is an anecdote about their dislike to working tin 
{Sundays. Then follows a quotation from Nicandor Nucius os to 
tho colliers of Lidge. Bo far Mr. Jones has kept pretty near tho 
subject of French mining superstition ; but the next pan^raph, 
without tho slightest warning, carries the reader's attention off 
to tho West Indies, and then to Mexico. A quotation from 
Agricola follows; but Mr. Jones has forgotten to tell us to 
whom it relates. Finally, there is a short passage from a book 
by a Mr. Bngshawo, to prove that Protestant miners, we are not 
told in what part of the world, have a superstitious veneration for 
the palms blessed on Palm Buuday; aud so the chapter ends. It 
will be seen that to enjoy Mr. Jones's pages the reader must lay 
aside all hope of receiving consecutive information, and rest con¬ 
tent to road notes wholly without arrangement, told without 
object, proving or disproving no theory or opinion, and chiefly 
amusing because of the unexpectedness with which a new subiect 
is started, often before tho old one is exhausted, to he itself laid 
aside without any reason, and perhaps taken up a few pages 
further on. Jt is impossible for a reviewer to treat seriously such 
a crowd of uudigested, ill-assorted cuttings. 


MINOR XOTlCli:.S. 


T he author of the two little books about Eton life called 
A Day of My Life at Eton and About •S'omic Fdlom has now 
brought out a amnJl volume of papers which originally appeared 
in the Cambridge Jteview, under the title of Cambridge Tt^pet (x). 
In an Advertisement ” ho says :—1 republish these sketches of 
some of tho more trifling incidents that ^0 to make up the inner 
life at Cambridge in tho hope that, having served to amuse the 
Cambridge world when issued separately and one by one, they 
may to some degree answer the same purpose for the public in 
general when taken all together.” It may he admitted that in 
their collected form they pass muster as a thing to take up 
and glauco at or through in an odd ten minutes or half-hout; 
but wo cannot congratulate the writer on having collected ana 
republished them. A Day of My Life at Eton was amusing, 
and even interesting enough, ns a really accurate and unpretentioua 
record of what many Eton boys’ days are; aud AotnU Sotne 
Fdlmctf though here and there it verged upon tediousness, was no 
loss accurate, and showed n decided advance in writing power on 
the author’s part. Cttmhridge Tri/les, though neither inaccurate 
nor pretentious, is unhappily for the most part very fox from 
amusing, biung neither better nor worse than the many papers of 
the same kind which have made their appearance at various times 
in fho various University magazines which have flourished for a 
more or less brief space. The best section of the Uttle volume is the 


(.x) Cambridge Trifes; ar^ Spuiterif^i from an Undergraduate Pen, By 
the Author of “ A l>ay of My Life at £ton,*’ &c. Oolleetod and revised 
frbqi tbe <*Caml>ridgQ Review." Loudon: tiamoson Low & Co. 
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cnte headed ^ntpftok^st in which a fellow-uDdenrrHdnate—whose 
nature is indicated by the title—recounts his thoughts nnd deeds 
to the author, and it is to this part of the hook that wo would 
advise the casual render or (^lancer to direct hU attention. In 
this there are, indeed, some happy touches, one of which wo 
may select as a specimen of the whole:—But, ns I was 
saying, I don't think, under ordinary circumstances, it's a good 
thing to road much during the exauiination. Because it’s like 
hein^ in for a race; you don't go and run a enurso just bsfore the 
race Itself; you take rest and relaxation. I'm taking relaxation 
now; come round to sue you. Bui he sure and say if you think 
you want to work. Because I wouldn't like any one to say that 
my system interfered with any one else’s. Like that follow 
Oacket| you know, who's always dropping in and wasting one's 
time when one doesn't want him.’' We may oho refer to an 
account of Sn-cp/xuXdyor and his dog, which is amusing enough; 
hut the other portions of the little lKX)k cannot be said to have 
enough merit to justify publication. They might, indeed, con¬ 
ceivably be useful as an antidote to the rubbish of '‘Julian 
Home," inasmuch as though, in their way, they ure twaddley 
enough, they are at least not marred by eontimeiitnl cant. But 
it may be hoped that the author could do better work than he 
has here turned out if he would take trouble enough, and would 
learn to avoid the dangerous pitfalls of attempted snmrtncMs. 

It is pointed out in the preface to the present edition of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s Fronch-English and English-French 
Dictionary (2I that the French Academy “ have in the seventh 
and latest eaition of their Dictionary introduced 2,200 words 
which were not in the preceding editions, suppressed some three 
hundred more, and modified the speUing, accentuation, and 
hyphens of many others.” Accordingly Messrs. Cassell’s Dictionary 
has been romodellcd on excellent principles. Obsolete words, 
instead of being removed altogether, are distinguished by a 
peculiar mark, and very necessary and laudable additions have 
been made to the new words which the Academy in its wisdom 
has sanctioned, while a list of nouns of double gender with their 
meonii^ has been added. It may perhaps be doubtod whether it 
was wise to follow the Academy in printing rythme for 

phthine, rhythfru, and so on; but thb is a very minor point. Of 
the general excellence and completeness of the work thoro can be 
no doubt; and one of its moot difficult features, the short treatise 
on French pronunciation, calls for decided praise. No such 
treatise can of course he altogether satisfactory, hut the one before 
us is coinmendahly free from errors. Between the two divisions 
cf the Dictionaiy is placed a useful table of French coins, measures, 
and weights, reduced to English terms. In turning over the 
F^nch part of the Dictionair we happened to come on a word the 
existence of v hich wo have heard denied by a Parisian, although 
it may be seen inscribed on the windows of various Parisian pot- 
hiows —acubac —formed from usquebaugh. Oddly enough, it is 
not given as an equivalent for whisky in the English part. It is 
perhaps worth noticing, inasmuch as the formation of whisky and 
■cuhac from usquebaugh makes something like o parallel to that 
of dv€que and bishop from episcopua. The form wquebac figures 
in the abridgment of Boyer published in 1849. 

Tbe^ latest edition of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phraao and 
JbM0(3) may be ssid to be improved, inasinucii as such absurd 
headings as Bird^told mo, a little,” have been altered, if not 
xemoved; but it still contains, which is not surprising, some things 
which are ridiculous enough. Under BoXf fur instance, wo find 
^hox o' the rare. This is the Greek pnix (dst), a blow with the 
fist,” and “ Box and Oox, the two chief characters in John M. 
Morton's farce usuoUy etdUd [the italics are ours] Box and Cox." 
Again—and this is far more inexcusable than the alhurdity of say¬ 
ing that a thing is usually called ” by its right name—Dr. Brewer 
informs us that Crosier, a term which he explains correctly enough, 
is derived from “ Greek Miso, to eat." Dr. Brewer is described 
on his title-page os “ of Trinity Hall, Cambridge." Obviously 
when at the Hall ho did net devote himself to the study of the 
Greek language. It may be added that neither Dr. Brewer nor 
Hr. IloberiBOD eeems to have hoard of an English writer named 
Peacock. On the other hand, there is plenty of such valuable and 
w^-expressed information os this:—" Mepbistopheles. A sneer- 
ing, jeeriiVf leering tempter. The character is that of a devil in 
Qoe&e'eFauet, He is next in rank to Satan.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary here to discuss the desirableness of 
luch a collection of snippings from classical authors (4) as Mehsrs. 
Jennings and Johnstone have set themselves to compile. It may 
be enough to observe that they have not shown much knowledge 
or judgment in their choice of translators. 

The two volumes of the “ Great Artists” series (5) now before us 


(a) A Freerh and JSngti%h Dtrtionnry. Compiled from tlie Best 
• Autborittes of both i.anguageB, b3' rn>fosHurs Be Lolmc and Wallnce and 
Bsory Bridgman. Kevued, corrected, mod considerably enlarged fruin 
the seventh and latest Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of tlio French 
Academy. By Profoaoor E. Koubauu, B.A., Pnriei. ii6th Thousand. 
.JiOnidon, Paris,* and Now York: Cmwell, Petter, Ualpin, & Co. 

(3) Bictwnary of Fhrate and Fablet giviny the Derivation, Source, or 
Or^H Of Ctmuutn Phraeee, Altueione, andJVotde that have a Tate to Teti, 

f By the Rev. £.Cobbttin Brewer, LL.D. Twelfth Edition, revised and 
corrected ; to which is added a Mnuise Bibliography of English Litora- 
by Erie G. Koliertson, hi A. London, Paris, and New bork: 
Caasell, Fetter, & Galpin. 

(4) BaffUaure mth Greek and Latin Authere, From various English' 
Translations. With Biographicgl Notices. By ii, H. JeaUings and 

^ yf, 8. Johnstone. London: iioroce Cox 

(5) The Great Artiete,—Atbrecht Jdirer. By Blcbaid Ford Heath, hLA. 
JdaMtegna and Fraaoiu, By Julia CarhvrigbL London t Bampioa LJw A 

% Co. 


are well put together, and there is a great Improvement in the 
iUnstrationa as compered with the earliMt volumee of the neriee. 

Mr. Jerrold's uaerul little handbook (o) has the enb-lltle of ** A 
Oonciso Digest of the Ltws, regulating Copyright in aome of the 
Chief Countries of the World, together wiUi an Analyaisof the 
chief Copyright Conventions existing between Great Britrin nod 
Foreign Countries,” and it may fairly be said to fulfil tbe oon« 
ditions implied in this description. Mr. Jerrold, in all his atnte* 
meats of foreign law, has indicated tbe source whence he haa 
obtained his knowledge, and the “ place whore the Eogliah reader 
will find it in the most intelligible form, should he wisii to refer to 
another version of it or to the original.” An appendix contains 
some account of the Conventions between Groat Britdin of the one 
part, Franco, Germany, and Spain of the other parts, the proposed 
Convention between (iroat Britain and the United States, ao<||^a 
brief sketch of thn changes proposed by the Copyright Bill which 
Mr. Hastings intrnducud into the House of Commons. 

Ladles who go in for what threatens to become the tiresome 
institution of bazaars and fancy fairs may possibly find some 
useful hints as to their management iu The LadiM* Bazaar and 
Fancy Fair Book (y ); but wo cannot say anything in praise of 
the taste displayed iu the illustration of objects which are sup¬ 
posed by the author to be suitable for sale. 

Mr. Heath's name is warrant enough fur the excellence of the 
little hook on ferns (8) with which he has followed up his Frn 
Jlorld, It is worth while to noto that, in a few lines prefixed to 
the volume, Mr. Heath invites all lovers of ferns to “assist him in 
his endeavour to make each subsequent edition more complete 
than its predecessor by forwarding to him data (accompanied by 
fronds) of the finding of any species of fern in any localities not 
indicated within tbe following pages.” 

Mr. Adamson has “ done what a man can ” by way of com¬ 
bining a Life of Fichte (9) with a kind of introduction to his 
system in a volume of some two hundred pages. Whether there 
is much gnined by publications of this sort is another question. 

Mr. Blakiston’s Bftrly Olimp9cn (10) is a capitally devised little 
book, in the pages of which a child of an inquiring turn of mind 
is represented as learning in the most natural way, from conversa¬ 
tions with his father and elder sister, some of the most important 
elementary facts of physical gengraphy. The method is, of course, 
not new in itself, but it has seldom iGeen emi)loy«d more simply 
and more successfully. It is perhaps unlucky that the illustration's 
are of very varying merit. Some, especially those of fish, urn 
decidedly good, while others cannot be praised, and one of a 
waterspout is extraordiDarily bad. 

From the same author we have the mere advanced and equally 
admirable Glimpnes of the Earth (11), of which the object is ** to 
enable tbe young to take pleasure in acquiring, and at the same 
time to save teachers trouble in imparting, a knowledge of the 
earth's surface.'' 

A new edition, beautifully illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
has appeared of Mr. Itobinson's Wild Garden (12). It may liu 
convenient, for the sake of readers who may have forgotten Mr. 
Ilobinson's object, to quote the sub-title of the book, which runs 
thus:—“Or our Groves and Gardens made Beautiful by the 
Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic Plants; being one way onwards 
from the Dark Ages ot Flow'er Gardening, with Suggestions iur 
the Hegeneration of the Bare Borders of the London Porks." 

Mr. Stanford has brought out a new and cheaper edition fmr 
school use of tbe late Mr. Keith Johnston's Phytical and Dr-- 
ztriptice Gvotp-aphy (13). It has been necessary to omit the his¬ 
torical sketch, but the whole of the strictly geographical informa¬ 
tion has been retained. 

A second addition has appeared of Mr. Morrison's Sietoricai 
School Geography (14). 

Mr. Bull has collected and republished a series of Osologics) 
Excursion Papers (15) which hadalready appeared intbo Ola<go\o 
Evening Times and Weekly Jlernld, They have been revised ‘and 
extended fur repuhlication, and may be found interesting by a wider 
circle of readers than that for which they were originally in¬ 
tended. 

Mr. Burgess has produced a singularly full and detailed treatise 


,(C) A J/andhook of EngVah and Foreijpt Copyright in Literary and 
Dramatic Worke. By Sidney Jerrold, of the Middle Temple, Eiq., BarriBier- " 
at-Lavr. Loudon : Chatto A Windus. 

(7) The Ladiee* Bazaar and fancy Fair Booh i contttining Si^geetiuMt 
upon the Getting-vp of Bazaare, ^e, London: Ward, Lock, A Go. *. 

(8) TVhete to Find Ferne g with a Speciai ChmpUr on ike Fwmz round 
London. By Fruiicii George Heath. Loudon: Sampson Low A Co. 

(9) Fichte, By Robert Adamson, MA. Ediaburgh and Loudan: s 
BluukuiHiil A Sons. 

(xo) Early Glimpm. Introductory to “Glimpses of tbe Globe,” Ar. 
By J. B. Blakhtiun, M.A., Author ot “The 'leaoher,” Ac, Londuu: 
Griffith A Farran. 


(11) Glimpzez of the Earth, Sequel to “Glhniissa of the Globe,” A e. , 
By J. R. Biukiston. la>ndoa: Griffith A Farran. Mew Yore: Dutton 
A Cu. 


(z2) The Wild Oardee, By W. RobiBMiii, F.L.S. lUoftrated by 
Alfred Parsons. London 1 The '"Garden” Office. NewA'orkt Scribner A 
Welford. * 

(13^ The Lo^on GinwrciifAtea/ Seriet—A School Fkyetealemd DezeripUve^. 
Geography, By K«lfh Jolmstoo, F.R.G.S. Maps and iUustratloiu^ 
London 1 Edward Stanford. 

(14) Fjte Dieiorleal Nejwl Gcognphy. By Charles Mofrissn, 11 .A.V. 
London mrnpkin, Marshall, A Co. '1 % 


(15) Among the Boeke around 
and other Faperz, Bp Dngakl 
Geolegteal Society of Glasgow. Glasgow: Mao.ehoai. 
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<ni tha mjttary of coach-building (16), much of which is of eoune 
•omewhat too t^hnioal the general reader. Bui the excellent 
** remarks on keeping cnrrillgeB,’* at the end, should be read by 
all who keep earria}^ and care to keep them'lu good order. 

Dr. Vines has prepared a second Knxlish edition uf Dr. Prantrs 
^*Text-Bootc ofBotauy’'(i7), with certain alterations, chiefly among 
which is the adoption of a dillerent system of classidcation of 
flowering plants. 

Ten years ago the curate of a fashionable church used to assert 
that, on jtbe whole, he found ** genius " and “ yearning *’ the most 
effective texts for dinner-table conversation with the youug ladies 
whom he was expected to entertain. Now he probably substi¬ 
tutes ** sanitary ” and ** festhetic.” Mrs. Ilaweis tells us, in the 
opening paragraph of her preleulious-looking book (18), that ** the 
npl^tite for artistic instruction is even ravenous/’ and that " the 
vacuum con be filled as easilv as the purse can bo emptied,” be¬ 
cause just now every shop hnstles with the ready means/’ and 
all at present needed to produce an elegant and refined home is the 
** cool power of choice/‘ As much might be said of the fucilities 
for making happy and suitable marriages, yet somehow discords 
Btill survive \ out that may be owing to the absence of this valu¬ 
able “ cool power of choice.” If the public for whom Mrs. Uaweis 
takes the trouble to cater, and whom she facetiously addresses as 
** indolent lambs/’ haVe a digestion as strong os the ravenous appe¬ 
tite with which she credits them, and a power of assimilation 
oquol to it, they may able to find some ** fine confused feeding ” 
in this scrappy and often contradictory treatise. If they can buy 
a book with such a cover, they will probably enjoy the contents. 
At any rate^ the originality of the stylo in which it is written will 
carry them on with the hope that some now ideas or useful bints 
may be embedded in the high-sounding periods or under such 
headings as ** The Worship of Wreck,” Exquisite Obstructives,” 
Transparent Walls.” Mrs. Hawois is very severe upon the sliji- 
shod ])egple who class together the furniture used under the three 
Georges^ Blario Antoinette, and Napoleon, and call it Queen Anne 
—a term, after all, only used for convenience, as we talk of the 
Renascence; but she hersolf seems confused wheu speaking of the 
brothers Adams (sic) as contemporary with Inigo Junes, and in 
brackottiog together Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Street, and Mr. (P) 
Gilbert Scott as Queen Anne architects. It is unnecessary 
seriously to review this conceited book, for the most part only 
composed of extracts, denunciations of nearly every style t^t has 
ever obtained, and a few recommeudatious, which, if carried out 
by the ** indolent lambs,” would inevitably lead to a trumpery 
incougi’uity in decoration, even worse than the tasteless efibrts of 
the modern upholsterer. 

A fifth part of English EtcJdngs (19) is now before ua. It 
brings out, with its predecessors, in a very strong light, the 
difiiculty of printing etchings witli any uniformity of ellect. 
Artists who etch frei]|ueiitly assert that two impressions from the 
s line plate aro as difiuront as two drawings by the same hand. In 
tbe ciiae of the work before us, we are nut tempted to use any such 
oxoggeration, because we can only judge from one specimen of each 
design; but the three or four examples in each number are of such 
various degrees of merit, whether from difficulties of printing or 
deficiencies of original power, that, while a few seem to be of 
great excellence, the rest are only worth looldng at once, if so 
often. In the new number wo are glad to see a view of tho old 
houBO of Sir Peter Pindar, in iJishopsgate HtroeL, by J*crcy 
Thomas. It is in every way satisfactory, comparing for accuracy 
with the recent photographs, and for picturosqueness with auy other 
print of the series. An interior, the entrance hall at Aston, is not so 
clear, and tboreforo not so interesting, while tho striving after somo- 
ibing like a liembrandtesque ellect is frustrated by the absence of 
any clear space of light. In a landscape, ** Near Petersileld,” 
the beauties, which are undeniable, are fully balanced by the 
faults. There is a fir-tree of the most delicately feathery character, 
and a sky which appears to bo built up of big white stones instead 
of clouds. Tho critic is tho more inclined to criticise because of 
tlic very ambitious aud elevated aim of the artist, Mr. Snapu, who 
has but just missed the production of a very fine ‘work but ho 
has missed it. On the whole, however, this number is an improve¬ 
ment on those which have gone before, both from the greater 
excellonqeof the work aud from the greater interest of tho subjects. 
We are glad to observe that the publishers promise a series of 
views in old London, of which tbe Bishopsgato house is tho first. 
There will also bo commenced very shortly a series of portraits— 
no illustrated periodical can ho said to neglect contemporary por- 
traituro at present—tbe firat of which will he an etching of the 
late ^an of Westminster, and the second one of Mr. Seymour 
lladen. On the whole, if we have found fault, it is rather 
because the work is worthy of criticism than from any wish to 
delraot from the obvious merits of a very charming and, wo must 
hope, very sueceesful publication. It is, in fact, one of the most 
cheeiing signs of the revival of an interest in surt that works like 


(r6) A Prtusit^ Tr€aHK 9 on Coach-Unildingt Hi»iorieal and DetcripUve, 
With 57 illuiitratioiM. By James W. Burgess. Loudon: Crusby Loqk- 


Avised. Londoo: Swan Bunnensohqin & Alloa. 

(x8) Ths Art <(f Dsssrsdion. By Mrs. Haweii. London; Chatto & 
Windtts. 1S81. « ^ 

( to ) EMoliMk Etchings t a MnMhdg Publication cf Original Etchings i/g 
Eugtisk ArtkiSt Lodoob : WiUian Beeves. ^ > 


fvoud Sc Co. 

(X7) An Ekmentatg Text-Book Botany, Translated fittm the German 
jif iJr. K. Prantl. The Translation revised by 8. H. Vines, M.A., Ac,, 
and Fellow of Chdat’S ColL, Gambritlge. Second Kditioii, greaUy 


these should be produced to attract tho attention of tho general 
public. 

Art and Ltstters (20) seems to sim at becomin(|f an English 
counterpart of an old favourite, EArt, The illustrations are of the 
same character, and, apparently, for the most part from the same 
sources. The idea is an excellent one, for, though very few 
educated English men and women are unable to read French, 
many of them are unwilling to do so if they can get the same 
information iu their own tongue. In a preliminary notice the 
editor of this new illustrated magaiino remarks that tho present 
fashion of engraving plates to accompauy successive instalments of 
works of iiction afibrds but an inadequate representation 
of the higher claims of art; while of necessity, on tho 
other hand, the fow existing periodicals exclusively concerned 
with eubjects of artistic study appeal only to a limited class 
of readers. This is undoubtedly true: hut Art and Letters will 
need very high and sustained elTorts indeed if it hopes to carry 
out 80 ambitious a programme. An attempt is to ho lusde, so we 
are told, to satisfy a wider public, and to preserve, at tho same 
lime, a higher standard of artistic excellence. For this purpose a 
large portion of each number of the magazine is to bo, devoted to 
tbe consideration of tbe various forms of artistic production, 
ancient and modern; and special attention will be given to those 
forms of art which are connected with skilled industry. A 
chapter on the history of lace-making at Burano fulfils this pro¬ 
mise so far as it concerns tho present number. A largo, but aeli- 
cate, woodcut by Froment, from liyppolyte Emmanuel Boulongor’s 
o Brook,” forms the chief illustratiou. Beside these features, there 
is a complete tale; and similar stories or novels are promised. 
Notices of Jean Francois Millet aud Frederick Walker are charm¬ 
ingly written and profusely illustrated. There is a very pictu¬ 
resque view of the Arch of Augustus at Perugia; and the number 
winds up with some notes and news of the several departments 
of art, literature, music, aud the drama.” We wish the new 
magazine all success, and gladly welcome another praiseworthy 
eilbrt to bring the highest forma of art within tho reach of aU 
classes. 

No reprint or collection of the works of any of our great men of 
letters should be more wolcorao than Mr. Matthew Arnold's edition 
of Burke's writings on Irish afiairB( 2 i). As Mr. Arnold justly 
insists in his prefa%:o, it is very far from being oa easy as it ought 
to bo to get the mostorpiccos of our prose writers. This collection 
will do something to supply tho want as regards Burke. 

Mrs. E. James (22) has written a very useful and handy-looking 
treatise on poultry-farming fur Measrs. Ward and Lock's endless 
series of useful handbooks. Mrs. James writes fur, and gives a 
great deal of good advice to, people who wish to make mouey out 
of their fowls. 

Perhaps tho people who want to keep the fowis would do well 
also to purchase Messrs. Ward aud Lock's Handbook of Law jn 
Domestic Matters (23), and then they will know what to do wheu 
tho fowls are stolen. 

Miss Orinerod will give them useful hints (24) how to escape 
the ravages of insects. 

The pets of the children have a literature in tlicir interest too. 
Boys who are addicted to the mild amusemeut of keeping fahbita 
may learn from a book published by “The Bazaar”(25) how to do 
so with the best results, and, wo hope, also with the minimum of 
nuisance to other people. 

fao) Art and Letters. No. 1. Loudon : Uoniington & C»>. October 
i83i. 

(ct) LtUtrs, SprevUrs, and Trartt on Irish djfairt. iW Kduiuiid 
Ihirke. Odllocled und Arranged by ^InttliKW Arnold. Luadoii: Maciuiliau 
Ji Co. xSSi. 

(aa) Profitable and Economical Poultry-keeping. By Mri. Eliot James. 
London : Ward, Lock, A Co. 

(23) JftiutUiook of the Luto rclutiny to Mutters of Domestic Economy. 
London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

C24) Mannnl of fnjuriuus Insects. Jly E. A Ormciod. London: 
Swan Souuenscliein A Alien. 

(25) 'I'hc Book of the Babbit. Loudon : *' The Bazaar” OiBeu. 1881. 
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ABKEST OF MR. PARNELL. 

T he annonnoemenfc made on Thnradaj last of the 
arrest of Hr. Pabnbll had been long desired in the 
interests of law and order, but by most people was hardly 
espeoted when it oame. How long the satisfaction now 
generally felt and expressed may continne nndiminished it 
is impossible yet to judge. The GoTemment must oer^ 
tainly be oonmftnlated ii|»ou haring at last done wl|at 
they 00^t to nare done long Ago; yet theooi^ratnlationB 
oannot bat be mixed with refleotions nron the danmrs of 
tardiness. The special organ of Hr. Giadstone's Oabinet 
has indeed drawn from the fact that there is a general 
feeling that the arrest ought to have taken plaoe sooner the 
, onrions and comforting conclqstou that the Government 
has acted at the right moment. It mnst be admitted,, 
however, that, when the thing was once determined upon, 
Hr. Gxadstonk lost no chance of making its annonncement ; 
impressive. The Prime Minister had previonsly made I 
the ontrageons assertion that the anarchy prevailing in 
Ireland was dne to the cowardice of the landlords. The 
Government it was said, or implied, had done everything 
that conld be done to preserve law and order, bnt was 
powerless in conseqnenco of tbe apatby of the victims of 
lawless tyranny. Bnt after this amazing nticranco, and, in 
some respects unfortunately, also after an utterance of a j 
different kind by Mr. Parnell, it ocenrred to the Govern* ! 
tnent that there was one thing which they might do, and ! 
which they certainly conld hardly expect the landlords to do. j 
That one thing was to arrest, not the subordinates, but the j 
iea^r of the party of tyranny—the man,” as Mr. | 
OtADSTONB said with an eloquence which was perhaps 
needless in the oirenmstanoes, ” who has made himiielf 
” beyond all others prominent in the attempt to destroy 
** the anthority of the law.” 

It is, we fear, an nnfortnnate accident that, while Mr. 
Parnell’s inflnenoe and teaching only led to the Boycotting, 
starsu^^, and shooting of landlords, tlio carding of process- 
sorvm and of any tenants who dared to be honest, and 
' the mutilation of horses and cattle, no special notice was 
4 '^taken of Mr. Parnell, bnt that the necessity of arresting 
him became evident as soon os ho put himself in a position 
of special antagonism to the Land Act. The coincidence 
baa already been nngratefnlly made use of by Mr. Dillon, 
and is not likely to be lost sight of. There was a certain 
naivete in Mr. Gladstone's annonneing at this stage of 
afifairs that his Government, in ordering Mr. Parnell’s 
arrest, ^ had taAn tbe first step tourards the vindication 
* ** of law^sad order, and of the rights of. property ”—the 
ezistenoe of which Mr. Gladstone has thns tardily and 
enddenly s^embered; but, the first step having been at 
last taken, it is to be hoped that others will follow, and 
that tbe Cabinet will do its best to atone for its previous 
shamefnl vaoillatton* To have arrested Mr. Pabnbll is to 


arrest^ tbeie remain others who are prepared to take* 
bis to m^e capital ont of bis arrest. The fact 

an organised scheme for destroying law and orAr, 
.whl^ might At one time have been oheoWd with com* 
fiaratire eaiCb bee been allowed to flonrish and mw into. 
eknttiag puopcnNaoiiB.; l^eginniiig of its end has nourj 
been inado, aii4,il(d#o beitb^ that the Gover^ent will 
no lopgir hesttate*'ae to the course tgbe pnrsne^jl 


MB. GLADSTONE ON IRELAND. ^ 

T he oonclnding sentences of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on Ireland were not ill calculated to invite a ^thrn 
of the oonfidonoo which all good subjects would vmh to 
place in the Government. It would appear that prolonged 
toleration of crime and of lawless tyranny was only to con¬ 
tinue until the Government had ascertained whether fhan- 
quillity will result from the operation of the Land Act. If at 
last they ofFectnally discharge the plainest, though the most 
painful, of duties, Mr. Gladstone will be justified in his 
appeal to all orders and degrees of men to support the 
Government. ' Ho '* relies on his fellow-countrymen in 
** their throe nations associated together, and ho has nob 
the least doubt of the result.” The throe nations, (Re¬ 
sisting of England and Scotland and tbe helpless yiotilliB 
of mismlo in Ireland, would willingly rely in tarn on tbe 
Government which can alone dispose of the national force. 
The Minister who has hitherto failed to protect the peace¬ 
able community wantonly insnlts tbe victims of opprea^oif 
when ho taunts them with their failure to defend thfm- 
solves. A Government has no right to stand by while 
force is repelled by force. If Mr. Gladstone referred onl,^po 
agitation and verbal protests, might b&ve remembered 
that a public denunciation of tbe Land League woij^d be 
instantly followed by social excommunication, if not 
violence or murder. . Even for the Land League Mr. 
Gladstone has a good word, because one of its J^agabes 
proposed to try whether its objeota could be%taii)e4 
by the Land Bill. According to Mr. Gladstone condi¬ 
tion or occasion of the proposed restoration of or(Sr wpnld 
arise if the Land Bill were, on trial, Ejected •y the Lund 
League and by the tenantry under their influence. Lord 
Deubt, whom Mr. Gladstu.nk (^notos with the praise vihich 
an eminont convert deserves, has expressed ^ behof th^ 
** the hind question, as regards Irish opiBisn, is 
** settled, nor in the least likely to be so.” He adds tbat^** 
” if it wore settled, its disappearance from tbe list qgf 
** controversial topics would only bring on, in a 
** instead of an indirect form, the claim which rea^ 
** underlies it, the demand for an Irish ParliamenjOT 
Mr. Gr.ADSTONE, concentrating as usual his attention 
object immediately before his eyes, implioitly cncourag^ 
the demand for repeal or separation, while he pertinaciooHlj', 
insists on the immediato and grateful aoceptano#of 
Land Bill. Lord Derby, with cooler judgment, rid||bi^«^ 
the expectation of gratitude. As he troTy eaj^ “ 

“ of tennro has been the direct result of twqgsa^p^^gqli" 
” outrage and Parliamentary obstmetj^.” 

Although the Irish question was suluciently engrc^Hia^ 
to divert Mr. Gladstone’s attention in tbe Mater 
his speech from his customary attacks on nia opglnifn^' 
he could not refrain from expressing wwll^oi|pyecNdi^p>T * 
proval of the conduct of a candidai||^ho receib^ 
to the Insh malcontents for 4ke piApOBe^()|lobti^iQ^M^ 
sapport in the Durham olectio|^ Al^e oensnAwfaTmi^^^ 
but it was like a dennnoiation of t^pflenge by t^p 
Mr. Gladstone for tbe moment f&ot, not on1|^4UVi||il^6f 
and Salford, but the zealous sapfl^ whio^jll 
tion of Mr. Pabnell, was given hih 4Sllbw|nf‘io ^1)^. 
Gladstone at the gAerol election. |The Iriah^i^n’in 
great towns weft then, os noW|^OBtil^to the ^n^ah 
oom^xionn but novertbelesa their aid in the agitation 
against Lord B^AOONsaiELD'S|Govomipent%fya jmtefnUy 
aooeptedJ^ ^e next on ^hinlu,’Mr> ^GLADSjbirN; 

•tbisbed wsh tne acopmulat^Bi|>»tptfTryn[Sitings fis&i < 
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of deposits to the amonfit of many millions, “repre- 
** sentiri^ almost v only the .honest earnings and Barings 
“ of the fhrmers.” l*ho depositors aro the same 

persons ofwbom Mr. GiiADSXONE, for his own purposes, 
reeklcssly aslected that to them an eviction was a 
sentenco of death. No inconsiderable part of their 
honest earnings consists of tho rents which they 
have fraudulently withheld from the rightful owners. It 
w'fis but an idle boast that crime, other than agrarian, has 
largely diminishod. No other kind of crime is either so 
ruinous to the welfare of a community or more sordid in 
its motives. The criminal classes in a civilized country 
stand apart from the rest of tho community and 
below its level; nor is any general demoralization pro¬ 
duced by the existence of a limited nnmbor of pick- 
])Ocket8, swindlers, and thieves. The great mass of tho 
rural Irish population are willingly or by compulsion 
nocoraplices in Acts of gross cruelty habitually practised 
for motives of plunder. Tho diflused contagion is worse 
than a disease which is isolated among a fow leprous 
outcasts. 

Mr. Gladstone’s vituperation is so habitually directed 
ngaiuet his Conservative adversaries that some relief was felt 
when he for once directed his indignant eloquence agaiust a 
dangerous demagogue. Mr. Paunkll desorvod all that the 
most fertile of orators could allege in his dispraise ; but it 
was hardly necessary to point the invective by irrelevant 
eulogies on other promoters of sedition or enemies of the 
English Government and nation. In prepamtion for his 
attack on Mr. Pa knell, Mr. Gladstone exhausted the lan¬ 
guage of apology or of praiso in honour of agitators, of 
itepealers, of would-be rebels, who had the solitary merit 
of u<^t being associated with Mr. Parnell in his depre¬ 
ciation of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill. The Bishops 
of Ireland have, it seems, mot in solemn conclave ” 
and advised the tenant-farmers to get as much as 
possible ont of the lavish concessions which have 
been made to them by Parliament. The last time the 
Bisliops met in solemn conclave they recommended, with 
an fittdacity worthy of the English Farmers’ Alliance, that I 
all or some of the members of tho Land Court should bo | 
elected by household sufl'rage. Tho Archbishop of Cashel 
is one of the most ^lous supporters of the Land League, 
and hq,^haB taken an active part in its proceedings since 
tho denunciation of the Land Bill by tho League at the 
instigation of Mr. Parnell. In his latest speech he impu- 
dontiy told tho tenants that “whatever remained after 
“ making suitable provision for their families they might 
' “ give tg|the landlord.” A prudent statesman 'Would 
not bo<»teiiiptod by momentary convouienoe to exalt the 
pojitic^ anthU'ity of body which may at any moment 
avow nostility to England. Sir C. G. Duffy personally 
deseries the ooarteous language in which his sup¬ 
port of. th^ Land Bill was recognized; but he 
also is a*zealdus and consistent advocate of the disrup¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom. A laboured contrast of 
Mr. Fabnell’s policy with O’Connell’s was, if possible, 
more injudicious than the appeal to the Roman CllUholio 
BishopA It is true that O’Connell for the most part 
recommended submission to the law, while, with a humorous 
leer, he informed the mobs which ho addressed that he 
could drive a coach and six through any Act of Parlia- 
lueut. At {he end of Lis career ho brought Ireland to the 
verge of" rebellion; and civil war would probably have 
broken .out if his meetings had not been prohibited, and if 
he had nc^ himself been cowed by tho prosecution from 
which'Ee,.^e]||vardB escaped in virtue of a legal quibble. 

Still more inexcnsalily extravagant was Mr. Gladstone’s 
elaborate eulogy on Mr. Dillon. Next to Davitt, no other 
Irish aultaior Jms boon more violent, nor, indood, has ho 
at any UMo caredf to di|gaiBo his animosity to England. 
He shocked ilbmo ^en of his own faction when he 
apologized lor\ho mutUnj^ion of cattlo on tho pretence that 
it was less crimixflil to tortnre (lumb animals than to evict 
human tenants.- • Mr. PillcMt now declines to stand in the 
way of any benefit which tho Irish tenantry may derive 
from an Act passed exclusively for tho pijipmotion of their 
interests. He still retains tho purpose of fostering 
the agitation which is now openly announced as the 
ulterior object of the Land League. t| is easy to under- 
stond the temporaiy divergence cf the courses respec- 
:tively pursued by the leaders of the anti-English move* 
xnent. Mr. Dillon thinks that it iaay t)e prodent to 
accept all that the law can' in propamtion for 
a farther struggle. Mr. ?abhbll ft»» l^at the 


Land League may he to some extent disorganized by an 
intermission of its subversive operations^ Mr. Gladstone 
can not only forgive, |pit respect and admire, the mere 
enemy of his country. Tho adversary who seeks to 
make his own favourite measure abortive is not en¬ 
titled to similar indulgence. Mr. Parnell was not slow' 
to take advantage of Mr. GiiADSTONE’s reckless rhetoric. 
He asked his audience at Wexford to wait for a speech 
which Mr. Dillon was about to deliver before they 
judged whether he deserved Mr. Gladstone’s praises; add 
Mr. G LADSTONE has not had long to wait for tho natural 
result of his rash tribute to tho merits of an implacable 
adversary. Mr. Dillon, to whose patriotism and prudence 
he has borne gratuitous testimony, noD^^proolaims himself 
a steady follower of Mr. Parnell, ^and expresses his entire 
concurrence in tho policy which Mr. Gladstone donounoed. 
The rebuff is well deserved; but a Prime Minister has 
DO right to rest the national cause on arguments which 
admit of immediate and certain confutation. Never¬ 
theless, caprice and inconsistency will be readily condoned, 
if it is cuuiined to fallacious rhetorical contrasts. The 
Government will bo forgiven its past dereliotions of duty 
if at last it enforces respect for liberty, property, and law. 


I MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES. 

O F Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Leeds the most fault¬ 
less and the most conclusive was that which he ad¬ 
dressed to the Chamber of Commerce. The most brilliant 
speaker of the present day is also the greatest master of 
finance and of applied political economy. The feeble and 
fragmentary revival of Protectionist doctrines under a new 
nickname famished him with a legitimate excuse, if not 
with an adequate oocasion, for expounding in copious de¬ 
tail the enormous benefits which have b^n derived from 
the maintenance daring the lifetime of a generation of the 
system of Free-trade. His demonstration of tho advantages 
of buying in the cheapest market was so conclusive as to 
justify a reasonable doubt lately expressed by Mr. Baxter, 
whether tho adoption of Free-irade by France, Germany, 
and America might not tend to the disadvantage of tho 
country which now enjoys a monopoly of tho l^nefits of 
having renounced monopoly. In referring to his former 
prophecy that America would deprive England of com¬ 
mercial supremacy, Mr. Gladstone forgot that he had 
unnecessarily declared that ho should not regret the 
change. Mr. Gladstone might well have omitted his 
reference to the casual influence of the Fair-trade cry 
on a fow elections. Nothing would so effectually tend 
to consolidate the supremacy of the Liberal party as 
tho perversion of any considerable section of the Oppo¬ 
sition to the fallacies of Protection. In another speech 
Mr. Gladstone unjustly twitted Sir Stafford Northcote 
with tho heterodox opinions of a member of his party who 
holds tho rank of Privy Councillor. Mr. Lowtubr is too 
manly to disgnise his convictions under a quibble abfut 
freedom and fairness of trade. At a late meeting he 
openly avowed himself a Protectionist, and advocated a 
five-shilling duty on imported wheat. The leader of his 
party is incapable of imitating Mr. Lowther’s blunder, and 
he probably regrets the introduction of an element of dis- 
nnion into the Conservative ranks. The groans for Sir 
Stafford Northcote which Mr. Herbert Gladstone suo- 
ceoded in eliciting from tho large final meeting at Leeds 
may have been borne with more oquanimit|^ 

In the short speech in which he aolimowledged bis 
welcome to Leeds Mr. Gladstone professed satisfootion 
that even in that town there were some persons Who were 
not of Liberal opinions. The division of political opinion 
is, as bo added, one of the unvaiying charaoteristios of a 
free country, “ taken in oommon with the neoessarj oon* 
“ dition of our imperfeot faculties.” The Oppositbn pro¬ 
bably exists only because human faculties are not per^t. 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, does not desire the extinotlon 
of the adverse party; and with this oonoeasionhe exhausts 
his capacity toleration. It is true that he oonfeised his 
own early oonnexion with the party, which wee, ae he 
expli^ns, then lad by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington. He might have added that the Ditke wee a 
T 017 of a type which is now obsolete, and that Sir Robert 
Peel would have been startled Iw the doctrines now hrid 
by many o%Mr. GLiDETOEE’s alUbs, aott perhaps him¬ 
self. ttror of dlemcry, Mr. GLinsTOlw described 

himself M having helenged to the Inbml party for thirty- 
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five yem, or ainoe 1846. He forgot that in 1858 he can- 
Tasaed the connt^ of Flint for Sir Stephen Gltnne as a 
supporter of the Conserratire Government, and that in the 
following year he voted for the maintenance of Lord 
Dsbbt’b Administmtion. The inaccuracy has no practical 
importance; bat, after an association of a quarter of a 
century with a political party, the language with which he 
almost always mentions it seems harsh and unbecoming. 
Because the Conservatives call themselves W that name, 
Hr. Gladstone always designates them as Tories, except 
when, in dealing with foreign policy, his animosity finds 
expression in the more offensive term of Jingoes. Sir 
Stafpobd Nortbcq^te, Sir B. Cross, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Stanhope might perhaps exr^ct a share of the indulgence 
which is accorded to Mr. Dillon, to Archbishop Cuoee, 
and retrospectively to O’Connell; but the enemies of 
England and the opponents of the present Government 
seem not to be equally entitled to the exorcise of political 
tolerance or generosity. 

If the Liberals of Leeds were principally interested in 
the eloquence of their eminent guest, the country in 
general was more anxious to learn his intended policy 
than to criticize the language of any revelations which 
might bo made. His deularations with respect to Ireland 
will bo interpreted by his future action. It is at first 
sight not nnsatisfactozy to receive the assurance that he 
will not propose an Irish Land Bill for England or 
Scotland; but nnfortunately the pledge would, if it 
became necessary, be explained away. The Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill is at least as I'evolutionary as the Irish Land 
Bill, without any excuse for the scheme of spoliation 
which it contains. If it suited Mr. Gladstone’s purpose 
to promote the transfer of property from the present 
owners to claimants who might command more votes, ho 
could prepare in ten minutes a speech of two hours in 
which he would prove that the application to Great 
Britain of the three F’s was not made in conformity with 
the Irish precedent. His own prejudice against a class 
which includes extremely few of bis supporters was 
strongly exhibited in his discussion of the question of local 
rating. As he truly said, a reduction of the rales, while it 
would afford immediate relief to the occupier, would 
confer a permanent benefit on the landlord. Conse¬ 
quently a demand for a readjustment of taxation is 
** a demand that the landlords of the conntry and their 
** descendants shall to that extent be quartered on the 
public Exchequer." To bo consistent Mr. Gladstone ought 
to refuse all concession to any part of the commnnity 
which may bo unjustly taxed. Any burden once im¬ 
posed becomes, according to his novel doctrine, a perpetual 
charge on tho part of the community which it affects, and 
if it is removed tho sufferers are to that extent quartered 
on the public Exchequer. Twenty years ago the duty on 
advertisements had been recently repealed, and the gain 
bad passed into the pockets of newspaper proprietors. 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of taunting them as incumbrancers 
Qji the Exchequer, was busily engaged in relieving them 
from the farther burden of the paper duty. They havo 
not since been stigmatized as public pensioners, though 
landlords whose rates may have been doubled within ten 
or five years may regard the tax as a perpetual charge on 
their incomes. In this, as in most other cases, Mr. 
Gladstone has two weights and measures for those whom 
he regards as friends or as adversaries. 

In his latest speech, which was principally devoted to 
foreign and colonial affairs, Mr. Gladstone spoke with un- 
mialified bitterness of his predecessors and their policy. 
He even accused the hated Tories of having wished to 
prevent the colonies from acquiring self-govornmcnt, 
^though successive Colonial Secretaries of either party 
have uniformly pursued the same ^Uoy. The only 
question relating to the colonies in which the country is 
at present interested is that raised by tho failnro of the 
Transvaal Boers to perform their engagements. There is 
no immediate disposition to oritioize the oondnot of the Go- 
, vemment in oommenoing the,negotiations. Mr. Gladstone, 
perham eonld not be expected to satisfy public onriosity 
more fnl^ than by the declaration that no farther sobstan. 
tial oonbessions will be made—a declaration repeated with 
additional emphasis in his speech at Gnildhall on Thnnu 
day. It was both nnneoessary and unjust to oensnia 
annexation of the Tranmal, as Mr. Gladstone’s oolleagnea 
. foisni^aiq^ved the tran8aotion» while the Ihader himaelf 
wax eiknh hb. Gladstone’s retioenee on the subject of 
. the IfgTiitian complioationi wee probably discreet.' Diplo* 


maoy, if it is to be snocessful, must be secret; and it is 
impossible to know whether the reserve of the Government 
indicates a prudent resolve, or the absence of a definite 
poliov. It was necessary that Mr. Gladstone should men¬ 
tion t!gf pt and the Transvaal; and, haying transacted nn- 
avoidablo business, he proceeded to gratify his own political 
antipathies by a wholly gratuitous disquisition on tho 
Eastorn question and on the Afghan war. Evon at Leeds 
there wero probably many Liberals who at tbe time con- 
currod with an ovorwholming majority of the House of 
Commons in preferring Lord Beaconsfield’s policy to Mr. 
Gladstone’s. His one-sided narrative of a sories of com¬ 
plicated transactions can scarcely have convinced any but 
tho most willing converts. His compassion for Sheue Ali 
was not qualified by any mention of the Russian Embassy 
to Cabal; nor was tbe deliberate preparation by Russia of 
war with Turkey either blamed or noticed. There may 
perhaps be a few others who sliaro Mr. Gladstone’s en¬ 
thusiasm for “ tho heroic population of Montenegro." Tho 
increase of territory which those interesting highlanders 
havo acquired was provided by the Congress of Berlin. It 
is impossible to reopen with profit European and Indian 
controversies which, as it was thought, had at last been 
concluded ; but a thoroughly earnest statesman never for¬ 
gives his adversaries, nor does ho allow them the benefit 
of prescription. It may bo hoped that they will not iu 
excusable retaliation accept the obsolete issues which have 
been tendered by their implacable opponent. 


ENGLISH POLICY IN EGYPT. 

rilHB affairs of Egypt havo naturally formed part of 
JL tho subjects discussed by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, and Sir Stafford Northcote, and they famished 
the only ground on which tho rival speakers agreed. For 
once Mr. Gladstone found that Lord Beaconsfield bad 
adopted a policy of which ho thoroughly approved, and 
he annonneed that ho and his Government would. movo 
strictly on the lines laid down for them by their pre¬ 
decessors. Thcro wero portions of Lord Beaconsfiklp’s 
Egyptian policy on which Air. Gladstone would probably 
have passed an adverse criticism had he thought it necessary 
to notice them. But ho confined his attention to the 
main result of this policy, and of this policy he generally 
approved. As this policy is henceforward to be the 
common policy of both parties, and may, theroipre, 
bo described as tho policy, not of a Cabiueti but of, 
England, it is well to have as clear a notion as pos¬ 
sible of what this policy was.- It was the policy 
of taking certain precautions under certain conditions 
for guarding the Suez Canal. The precautions taken 
were three, and wero tho pnrehase of the Suez Canal 
shares, the acquisition of Cyprus, and the intervention of 
England in tho financial afluirs of Egypt. Tho conditions 
accepted wero that, through tho International Tribunals, 
all Europe should have some kind of hold on Egypt, and 
exorcise some sort of supervision over it; that Franco 
should share, on terms of equality, tho intervention in tho 
iuternal governmeui of tho country; that France should 
be allowed, so far os England wont, free play in Tunis; 
and that the suzerainty of tho Sultan should not only be 
recognized, but should be used os a living and very 
eifectivo force on appropriate occasions. On the first of 
the procautiouB taken, the purchase of the Canal shares, 
Sir Stafford Northcote made some just abd striking 
remarks at Edinburgh. Tho purchase has turned out 
well in a pecuniary sense, but its utility is entirely 
independent of tbe market price of Canal shares. The 
real advantages which England gained by the pur¬ 
chase are of two kinds, jp order to guard the Suez 
Canal we must have a canal to guard, a canal in good 
order, with well-managed traffic, and secured against 
the nnfavonrable inflnouces of the elements. To keep the 
Canfil in this state is the duty of the Company which 
made it, and by becoming tho principal sbaroholdor 
England placdd itself in a position to see that thia duty 
is properly performed. In every-day life there is an enor¬ 
mous difference between worjeing from the inside and 
working from the outside, between gpiiding a Company to 
do whafi R ought to do and pressing its duties on a ro- 
Inotant Company^ It was to England very much what it 
would have been to Jjfit* Plqisoll if he oonld have got into 
the Boa^ of Ti^e^ when he would have been able to stop 
■hips himself instead of having to ring other people 
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ap in tho middle of tlie nig^ht to stop them. In 
the next place, the relations of England as the 
guardian of the Suez Canal towards other Powers 
are very much smoothed by England appearing as the chief 
shareholder of the Company. Otherwise England would 
always have been accused of bullying a poor little private 
Company, of talking of tho Canal as if it belonged to 
England, and not to those who bad put their money into 
the undertaking, and ether States could have always 
found a pretext for interfering in defence of the interests 
of their subjects. France ospocinlly would have loved to 
patronize what was in tho main a French Company. Bub 
it is by no means with Franco only that England would 
have had to deal. All Europe has boon admitted to the 
privilege of seeing justice properly administered in Egypt, 
and any Power could at any time have complained of 
«nything which it chose to consider an infraction of 
justice in Egypt. From these dangers, which no one 
Avith experience of Egypt would consider imaginary, 
England bos been saved by tho purchase of the shares. 
iMot long ago Mr. Gladstone said that he did not see much 
j^ood in the purchase of the shares, because, whether we 
had the shares or not, wo must always trust to our navy 
io maintain us in our position of supreme guardian of tho 
Canal. No doubt in extraordinary times we must trust 
to our navy. But we cannot be always sending ships of 
war and using force. It is in ordinary times—in times 
when we cannot nso our navy, in the every-day relations 
of poaco—that wo roally feel tho beneficial influences of the 
purchase. But those benefleial inflnences are of a kind 
that may easily escape notice, because they are negative 
rather than positive. We escape worry, we escape awk¬ 
ward collisions, and our immunity from harm makes ns 
forget that there was a barm from which wo have been 
preserved. 

While Sir Staffokd Nobtitcote dwelt principally on tho 
first and third of the procuutions to assure our guardian¬ 
ship taken by the late Cabinet, on the purchase of tho 
shares, and on the good results of our financial interven¬ 
tion to the Government and tho people of Egypt, Lord 
Salisbury treated tho second precaution, tho ac(|ui8ttion of 
Cyprus, in a mannor equally new a'nd striking. Ho in¬ 
vited his hearers to look at tho acquisition of Cyprus 
as a means of guarding the Suez Canal. Various 
objections have bwn made to tho acquisition of Cyprus, 
some of 'which perhaps have not been satisfactorily 
answered; but there was one objection, that the acquisition 
was nselcBS, which it will be dillicult to make any more. 
If we look at the Canal, it is indisputable that England, 
with Aden at tho one end and Cyprus at tho other, 
occupies a position so commanding that no other nation 
has even the beginning of the means of rivalling it. Those, 
then, wore the precautions taken, and all were for their 
own special purpose prudent and efloctual. But it must 
never be forgotten, that Avhile England took precautions, 
she accepted conditions. As a sbareboldor she accented the 
position of one who has a large interest, but who has to work 
with others who also have large interests. No practical 
difliculties, as Sir Stafford Nokthcotb pointed out, have 
rosaltod from this; and the English directors have always 
been met with all the deference and attention they could 
ask. As tho acquirer of Cyprus, England consent^ that 
she would put no difificnlties in the way of the extension of 
French influence in Tunis—which merely meant that, as 
reg^ards the Porte, England would not insist, in opposition 
to the related and consistent denials of France, that 
Tunis formed part of the Turkish Empire, and that England, 
ns a Mediterranean Power, Lad no jealousy of any improve¬ 
ment of its position in Algeria which Franco might obtain 
by getting some kind of new hold on Tunis. Neither 
Lord Salisbury nor M. W^ddikoton conld have foreseen 
that the prize for which Franco was bargaining was the 
sad privilege of bein^ allowed to stir up a fierce and 
bloody insurrection whioh 80,000 men have as yet been 
unable to subdue. As a controller of the Egyptian Go¬ 
vernment England bad to admit France to an equal share 
in the work; she undertook to recognize the suzerainty of | 
the Porte, and to oonoode to all Europe that it had a right to 
watch over what was being done in Egypt. That France was 
aclmitted to an equal shore of the oonteol was, as M. 
WAnnmaTON thought, the great triumph of hiB Minls^. It. 
.wae right to allow France to ezeroiae^thiB ihare in the 
Gontiul beoanse it was nn%volda 14 e. The rrenoh were 
'Oontr^ng Egypt, their money had^ f|ia 4 e the Ottia],.. they 
bera the gmt patrons of the MBsniyi, nicney 


was largely sunk in Egyptian seourib'es. There waa 
nothing to do but to order them ott of the oountiy^ 
under threat of war, or to work with them. When once 
co-operation had been agreed on, it was necesswr that 
the co-operation shonld be loyal and frank. Wb are 
pledged to work with France in Egypt; and it is not for 
England, by petty manoeuvres, to shuffle out of any engage* 
ment she has deliboraiely undertaken. 

We have little to do with Egypt except to keep the 
Canal in good order in times of peace, and to take care that 
nothing shall interrupt our free use of it in time of war. 
For these purposos we must have a good, orderly, equit¬ 
able, and fairly strong Government iu Egypt. Anarchy 
would be fatal in ordinary times to the Canal, whioh ia 
very nsefnl, but can be damaged with extraordinary ease. 
A bad weak Government in Egypt might offer an occasion 
for the intrusion of some Power which would gain a hold 
on the country that would bo most inconvenient to ns in 
timo of war. We control tho finances of Egypt not 
for tho sake of the bondholders, but partly in order to 
prevent the peasantry being goaded into insurrection by 
oppressive taxes, and partly in order to stop the perpetual 
intervention through the Tribunals of the European 
Powers generally, to which the nou-fuliilmont by Egypt of 
its pecuniary undertakings wonld give an opening. We 
cannot allow the snzorainty of tho Sultan to bo poshed to 
the point of military intervention, because Tnrkish troops 
in Egypt would seriously weaken our military position, 
and oblige us in every war to got Turkey as an ally, and 
because it would involve the establishment of the very 
worst Government that could be set up in the oonntij. 
Wo have to work with Franco, and so long as France is 
above tho suspicion of socking secret advantages in 
Egypt for herself, wo must work cordially and frankly 
with her. Recently things seem to have taken a 
favourable tnm in Egypt, and np to this point they have 
been kept tolerably right by our adhering to tho policy we 
have adopted. The Turkish Commissioners have been 
politely received, but they have not been allowed toossame 
any authority to interfere in the administration of the 
country, and they have shown an increasing anxiety to 
prove that they never meant to do any harm, and were 
chiefly charged with the duty of explaining to the dis- 
afiected soldiers that they had been guilty of a military 
crime. The despatch of an English and a French ironclad 
is supposed to mark that England and Franco are as much 
entitled as Turkey to interfere in Egypt. It may be a 
useful, but it certainly is not an important, step. The pre¬ 
sence of ironclads belonging to other Powers will be equally 
a sign that England and France are not the only Powers 
that think themselves interested in Egypt. Mnoh more 
important and decisive steps may have to be taken, bat the 
time for taking them has not come, and there seems loss 
immediate likelihood of their being necessary than there 
was some few weeks ago. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERS AT NEWCASTLE. 

m STAFFORD NOETHCOTEdesoribed the oontesi 
of eloquence and invective that has been going on at 
Leeds, and Newcastle as closely resembling a«game of 
chess by correspondence. He himsolf openra the game, 
and made a safe, if not brilliant, move. Mr. GUPBTONI 
then made his attack, and managed to get forward an array 
of imposing pieces. For a day or two his opponents 
thought over their position, strove to detect all available 

S ointa of attack, and made their great oonntermove at 
feweastlo. Every one, of whatever party, must own 
that they made it in an effective and even brilliant style. 
Lord Salisbury said as many disagreeable things of the 
Government as oonld have been said in the time whioh 
he took to speak; employed language singnlariy olear, 
pointed, and polished; and never toaohed a subject with- 
ont leaving his own speoial mark on it. Sir SvinOBD 
Nosthcote, thongh not attempting to rival Lord SAiiBBuaT, 
felt the stimnlns of having something to say whioh 
Mr. Gladstone's spoeohss sEo^ed him, gained hcnu 
fidenoe fixim hii insp^ting rsosption, and was mneh mors 
cheery and oommnnioative than nsnaL It is impossible 
ihat Sir STAnoftD Nobtbcoti shonld ever sradisato from 
his mind that love nt frimess which was bom in h^ ami 
whioh prevents him f mm ooonpying the mllioiiy soad- 
▼antageons to a dsnnamator, of seshig aothmg bnt evil in 
hisenomiss. Heanginsntod the sstoam in wbi^ h# is 
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beld/bv thoie who are poh violent parUsaos, but he unpleasant rogalaritj on the grant of money bj the State 
loweM the tone of his speech, as a pieco of party invoo- in aid of local ezpouditarO. 

tiv^ when he paused to say, in words which seemed borne The general result of the contest may,' however, be 
in upon him by a new tide of feeling, that he knew the separated from the contemplation of details, and the gene- 
Ministry had great difficulties to contend with, and that ral result is of groat value. It is, if simply put, that the 
he was not Ssposed to judge harshly men striving to Liberals have a case, and the Conservatives have a case,, 
do their best in the hour of trial. In the main, and the nation hna to consider both those oases. It can- 
the game was carried on aooordiiig to the strictesb not bo too often dinned into the national mind that when 
rules of the art. The great secret is to leave out we speak of India we must not forget Russia; that 
the strong part in the ease of an opponent, and to' landlords are as much entitled to conaidoration and 
bring oat an opposite view as if it was the only one that a justice as their uoighhours ; that the people will lose* 
reasonable being could hold. Mr. Gladstone, as Lord confidenco in the House of Commons if, in its endca- 
Salisburt observed, habitually regards persons who differ vour to reform itself, it abandons its power of checking 
from him, not as erring human beings, but as positive the Government; that Protection is dead and buried, 
lunatics. It is one advantage of these grt^at tournaments All these things are very familiar, and it was not possiblo 
of party orators in iho provinces that tho only effective that the speakers at Leeds or Newcastle should say much 
answer to this method of annihilation by contempt is given that was new about them. Perhaps it was with regard to* 
in a way about which there can be no misi^ko. It may be Protection that tho general public waited with most in- 
added that these tournaments keep up political life in a way torest to see if the Conservative leaders had anything new 
that in the present time is of great and increasing value, to say. Sir Stafford Nortiicote had nothing new to say. 
There is much more political activity in the largo towns of except that ho was altogether against a duty on corn; but 
the North than in London. Men there think and talk of ho regarded it as a pious opinion, and not as an article of 
political affairs with a much more lively and permanent Conservative faith, tliat corn ought to be protected. Thin 
interest than is found in tho huge aggregation of the notion of pious opinions is no doubt convenient to a party 
Metropolis. It is of groat national importance that leader, bat it does not help ns much in the bontroversy, if 
not only should the political activity of tho provin- it can be called a controversy, ns to Fair-trade. Lord 
cial centres he well directed, but that its tone should Salibdury was more detiuite and instructive. He had no 
be raised and its ambition quickened by the exhibi- shade of reticence in expressing his thoughts. To him the 
tion of what polities can ho in the hands of those who food of tho people and the raw materials of the industry of 
master them. Mr. Gladstonb and l^ord SAUsmjuY the people were sacred. Tho pious opinion of Mr. Lowtueb 
sum up what their adherents wonid like to say, but that there ought to be a prutoctive duty on corn was to 
cannot say. Their merits in their own line aro of course Lord SAusnoiiv an opinion, very far from pions, that some- 
different. Lord Salisbury has not that marvellous thing ho hold sacred ought to be attacked. The only 
power of arranging facfle and awakening sympathy which question that ho could consider was the taxation that 
gives Mr. Gladstone an unrivalled command over every ought to bo levied on luxuries. There is only one country 
audience he addresses, lint, on the other hand, now that from which wo import luxuries, and that is France. Our 
Lord Bbaconsfield is gone, Lord Salisbury is the only imports from the United States and Russia are exclusively, 
public speaker who can say things that Btamf> thomselvcs or almost exclusively, of food or raw materials. From 
on tho memory of an audience and of the general public. Franco we import luxuries, and especially silk and wine, 
whether those who cannot forget them ugi'ee with what is Of silk as a protected article it is not necessary to speak^ 
said or not. Mr. Gladstone has encouraged tlie Liberals at fur what Lord Salisbury urges is that it is quite per- 
Loods, and Lord Salisbury has encouraged tho Con. missible to tax French luxuries in order to get a re- 
Borvatives at Newcastle; but both have cneouraged tho.so duction in the French protoctiouist tariff; and if the 
who aro anxious to see no decay iu the scope and force object were effected, any encouragement that was given 
of English political speaking. to the English silk Iraclo would disappear. The ques- 

It is the general result and not the various stages of doa* pot, thereloro, enter into the 

political contests of this sort that it is proiitablo to notice. Iirguoicnt. Haro we a right to increase the duty on 
The combatants unavoidably lay themselves open to criti- 1'*®"“** w*"® ‘"r®® to make a treaty of 

cism. They omit, they misjutlgo, they exaggerate. Lord commerce i* It is dilhcult to understand how any one can 
Salisbury justly pointed out that Mr. Gladstone spoke of we ha\ e not tho right. Lord Salisbury justly ob- 

Afghanistau as if no such power as Russia existed. Ho basis of a treaty of com- 

himselfaffected to believe that Mr. Gladstone’s announce- “®***'o* ^iho.essence of the bargain is that we give up 
nieut of more vigorous action iu Ireland was more ser- I'C'^es which it would otherwise suit us to impose in order 
moniziug, and would not wait two days to see whether tho 

estimate was wrong. Ho dwelt with force and earnestness would othcrwiso suit them to impose. If they will nob 
on the paramount duty of England to protect tho natives bargain, ^e are whore we were. We could 

iu the Transvaal settlemeut; but ho did not think it nocos- with porfcct propriety put any tax on French wine we 
sary to add that Mr, Gladsionb had positively announced Pleased. Whether it would be wise to put on a higher 
the intention of the Mmistrv to fultil a doty which it <icty than for our purposes we require is entirely a 
heartily recognized. He was eloquent on the subserviency *l‘^cpl'ycn of expediency, not of principle. We might put 
of Lord RamLy to the Irish voters of Liverpool, but was J^is higher duty irritate h ranee, and not get a treaty 
diecreefly silent as to tho subserviency of Sir George witb 1 ranee after all. We might, without much friction, 
Elliott to the Irish voters of Durham. Sir Stappord ^ The only use of a 

NOOTflOOTB was strong on tho evils of altering the J**®*^^^ commerce under present ciroumstonces is to get 
rules of the House of Commons, on tho pretext of to the point at which Lord Salisbury wishes to arrive 
obstruction, so as to make a Prime Minister despotic; without having to put on the screw, which, under other 
but be did not allow his bearers to guess that it is not circumstances, he would like to see used, 
obstruotioh, but the cumbrous machinery of the House 
of Commons, which chiefly engages the attention of those 
who think, rightly or wrongly, that its machinery must be 

improved. Hewasloudinhisgratitude to the Conservative CHURCH CONGRESS 

rmemben who on every occasion had uniformly supported 

liord Bbaconsfield ; but he was filled with horror at the fTlHE Times has taken a very peculiar view of the New- 
sad speetade of the implioit obedience which Mr. Gladbtonb -I- oastlo Church Congress. According to onr Mentor, 
nqw oooimandB. Nothing conM have been more exposed that meeting ** has dispersed after talki^ of many subject^ 
io pbviowl and trinmphant critioism than Mr. Gladstojib's ** and thinking mainly of one. Mr. GIreen in LanoMtex' 
nhfortonaia statement that to lessen the hardens on land Castle has been the central figure round which ite 
would M to qm^r the landlords on the Exchequer. The ** ipeditations have revolved." Other observers have, on 
only diiAodt/ was to seleot the retort, and to give point the oontraxy, been struck with tho small place which thw 
by an efi^i^ve instance to the general remark that Ot^ indivi^nal Vicar of Miles Platting has filled in the official 
oUiiiiiifrB wtio nre allowed to pajr less io the way of taxation eessions. Ever and anon a speaker would win his eovetedf 
m nover said to be receiving pnblio bonnty. But cheer by a passing reference to imprisoned priests; bnt 
mther Lord fiALiSBORT nor Sir Stafford Northootb the debate, whatever It was, would recover itself and move 
Aotioed the nowerfdl remarks of Mr. Gladstonb on the ontin its aTOnstemed course. That which will make the 
oxtrayi^anoa and reckles^neBB which seem to follow with Nowcastie^OoBgress-oonspiononB abovo all its predeoessors 
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is 6b6 oonrago with which ifad manai^ors selected for its bill 
of fsre risky and burning questions—burning before the 
name of Mr. GnseN bad passed bis own narrow parish 
boundary—and appointed the most uncompromising men 
to discnsB them. The result has been a Congress so har¬ 
monious and good-tempered amid strongly accentuated 
differences of opinion that the House of Commons might 
profitably take a lesson from this fortuitous gathering in 
the far iHorth. A few years ago the successive discussion 
of Seoularism and Spiritualism, of Ritualism, of the good 
and bad of Establishment, of the Ecolosiastical Courts, and 
of the principles of tbe Reformation would have been the 
lunatic programme of a clerical Donnybrook Fair. Now 
it has sent away the largo assembly knowing more and 
thinking more kindly of each other than when they 
mastered on the banks of the Tyno. Several explanations 
might be offered for this result. The most obvious is 
that a Church Congress is after all a big school, where the 
boys behave the best when trusted and put on their honour. 
Bat this would bo an inadequate interpretation of such 
a phenomenon. No amount of trusting could have ensured 
peace a few years ago over such subjects. The truth is 
that the idea of tbe Church as a corporate and historical 
body, in a sense unintelligible to Puritan particularism, 
has gradually taken possession of the English mind, and is 
now healthily affecting the discussion of ecclesiastical 
questions by men who have learned that rending and 
thinking are more oxcellent oven than shouting. High 
Chui'chmon are, of coarse, most reiidy to apprehend the 
scientific and traditionary definition of the Church. But 
the moro iniolligent representatives of the Broad and tho 
Low parties have also grasped tho fact to an extent of 
which they are themselves probably little awai*e. It is 
tho law of all new tendencies to work underground till 
some sudden concurrence of circumstances causes them 
to break out into daylight. Such a concurronco was 
found in a Church Congress at last, and for tho first time, 
hold in the diocese of Ilarliatn. That important district 
of England had^long boon oppressed by the iron riilo of a 
very earnest, but equally narrow and intolerant, bishop of 
the true Puritan stamp. Under Bishop Baring activity of 
thought and progress, except in the prelate’s own direction, 
were inexorably banned. With the accession of Bishop 
Liohtfoot tbe pent-np waters found their vent, and the 
direction which they have been taking proves how futile 
for his own ends was the tyrannical policy of tho pro- 
oeding bishop. A mooting which had thought of no¬ 
thing but Mr. Green would not have debated uur actual 
eooleBiastical judicature in contrast with what it should be, 
in tho spirit which marked tho Newcastle debate. 

Even the speakers who wore set up to bless the present 
oonfasion had to fence their benodiciions with admissions 
of desirable revision and probable amendments which 
notably diminished the value of their unskilful advocacy. 
We shall probably hear more of tho rollicking denuncia¬ 
tion of bishops and clerics in general as men devoid of 
the judicial mind, in which tho Bishop of LivkapooIi 
indnlged, and which tho Spcctuior —innocently accepting 
a misprint of tho Times —attributed with much commen¬ 
dation to the pecnliarly staid and cautious Bishop 
of London. The debate on Ritual began well, and 
the hqme thrust so dexterously planted by the Dean of 
Durham when he argued that the copes which even 
the Judicial Oommittee lias imposed upou bishops and 
Cathedral dignitaries let in tho whole principle of a 
ouohai'istio dross, attached as they thereby are to the 
model and representative clergy of the model churches, 
must, ^ no distant period, make itself visibly felt. Illo¬ 
gical^ the typical Englishman may be, the commonest 
instinct of juatice between man and man is revolted at 
tbe sight of the bishop who does not wear tho vosturo 
which he is commanded to pat on helping to send the 
parson to prison for potting on the vesture which that 
mshop believes that he is commanded not to wear. It is 
indeed remarkable that the prelates should be so slow to 
appreciate the moral advantage they would gain for 
ibe policy which they uphold by showing in thuir own 
persons a conformity to that which they proclaim to be 
the law. They may not like tho cope as a dress, bat it is 
anrely as toleraUe as poddiugxsleeves. 

The weakness of tho contest maintained by tbe advocates 
of disestablishment in a discussion where they h^ not 
sno^y fiiir play 'bat full awing, was very remarkable. 
0 ^ Mmmaaof pronounoed demoerhtio pulftioa, who was 
ooald find no more forcible argumenta than 
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to striag tmther'insliuiow of'apprcnfa thwart o^ 

Ohnrohmen in times when oppMssiOn was tbe law 
enco for all bodies of Christians alike, and whan all oewera 
availed themselves of it without sornple whenever th^ 
found the opportunity of, as they buieved, doing Goo 
servioe by crushing their opponents. Another olergyn^. 
of considerable reputation as a sensational preacher, Ad*' 
the courtesy, on hearing some words of dissent, to tell the 
meeting that ho was unable to frame bo his own mind the 
intelicctnal condition of the poor creatures who would be 
content to leave the choice of bishop in the hands of a 
Prime Minister. 

A practical turn was given to the goodwill of the Con- 
gross by an appeal to the company to make np the small 
snm still ueedful for tho endowment of the see of New- * 
castio. Tt is certain that, in spite of the heart which 
Bishop Liqhtfoot has put into tho work, a cause which 
was before his episcopate rather powerful in inducing the 
men of Northiamberland to look with complaoenoy on a 
separation from their old alliance with Durham, has now 
disappeared. Still tho practical necessity for the new 
see becomes every day more apparent with the increase of 
^pnlation; so we aro glad to learn that it is within, not 
only a measurable, but apparently a very near, distance. 
More fortunate than Liverpool, Newoastlo possesses an old 
church which may be turned into a cathedral—small, 
indeed, but still a possible and workable one; while its 
internal configurabiun is such as to make it easy hereafber 
to atone for deficient dimensions by dignified and beautiful 
decoration. The unusually wide wall spaces found in 
St. Nicholas’ Church might be made a field for a mosaic 
treatment which would, if handled by competent artiste, 
recall the glories of Ravonua. 


MB. GOLDWIN SMITH AT DUBLIN. 

M r. GOLDWIN SMITH’S roniarkablo address to tho 
Economic Section of the Social Science Congress 
will havo disappointed some of his political allies by its 
scientific impartiality. There is no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Smith has modified tho strong democratic opinions 
which ho has held for many years; but ho is not disposed 
to countenance semi-socialistic attacks on one among many 
forms of property. Ownership of land is, as he truly says, 
neither more nor less sacred than any other kind of owner¬ 
ship. If the public good requires that it should be taken 
from the present holders, or that their rights should be 
curtailed, they are entitled to full compensation. To the 
pretence that appropriation of natural forces is unjustifi¬ 
able, he replies that all material objects, down to a coat or 
a pair of boots, derivo tbeir value from natural forces. His 
respect for Mr. Mill has nob blinded him to tbo absurd 
injustice of confiscating the “ unearned increment” which 
arises from the operation of causes external to tho 
land and to tho owner’s improvements. The ohances 
of increase or decrease of value formed part of the 
consideration for the original purchase-money; and, 
as Mr. OoLDWiN Smith said, no one proposes to com- 
pousaie the owner for an unearned decrement. Almost 
all titles to English land are older than the unearned 
decrement which has arisen from the recent ihipo^tions 
of American corn and cattle. Of the present distribution 


of land in England Mr. Smith probably disapproves; but 
uncompensated expropriation is, as he oontenas, a violation 
not only of property in laud, but of property in general. 
The question was but incidentally oonneoted with the 
main subject of the address. Mr. GOLDwnr Smitb under¬ 
took to explain the working of economio laws, not in the 
world at largo, but in Canada and the United States. In 
those oonntricB rent for land is seldom paid, as few estates 
are too large to be cultivated by the occupier. No con¬ 
troversy arises as to tbe right of owning land where no ' 
man has reason to envy the condition of a freeholder, 
because it can be acquired at a trifling cost 
Sooialism on the American Continent is, according to Mr. 
GoLpwiN Smith, of foreign origin. Mr. Hepwobtb Dixon's 
communities are utterly obscure and insi^ifioant, and their 
Buooess and failure depend, not on thmr own particalar 
th^ries, bnt on the simplest economio laws. Where 
celibacy is practised thej( thrive, sometimes resolving them¬ 
selves into a kind of tontine, where the longest liver 
takes all the property* Those oommuaities wlii% ^eootae 
rich disoonra^ tbe eooesston of new memhei^ and ^e 
rest disappear IDIh other insolvent assooiaHoiis^ The more 
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■erioiii •ocialitti whiohi^ somemeft introduced by Ger- 
xmrn imml||rttn& takes no lasting hold on the country. 
Mfl^GoLDWiN Smith nM^ntions the defeat of Gknmis 
KEARkir’s partially socialistic Constitution in California; 
and perhaM he scarcely attaches snfficient importance to 
the mot tnat sndi innovations oonld be even temporarily 
igiopted in a flonrishing and popalous State. He is fall^ 
aware of the dangerous tendency of universal sufirag^, if 
it were combined with any largo amount of destitution. 
The most unsatisfactory element in the social condition of 
Canada and the United States appears to be the growth 
of pauperism. It may be hopou that American prndeuce 
and energy, disposing of vast natural resources, will be 
sufficient to suppress the evil. It is perfectly true that the 
agitation against landlords in Ireland has nothing to do 
with socialist heresies. The tenant, under the induenco of 
his Land League orators, his priests and bishops, wishes 
to perpetuate the institution of property in his own person. 
As Mr. Goldwin Smith humorously said, a socialist emis¬ 
sary who proposed to a peasant that his land should be¬ 
long to the State would be met by arguments which 
would penetrate the thickest skull. 

The portion of the address which was devoted to criti* 
oism of Bobemos for tampering with currency has happily 
little practical application in England. The crotchets of 
the Birmingham note-monger of the last generation were 
finally exploded by Sir Bosert Peel, and an overwhelm¬ 
ing preponderance of authority is opposed to the more 
novel delusion of bimetallism. In the United States un¬ 
sound doctrines have been propagated and practised, not 
so much os a result of sophistical arguments, as for the 
advantage of public and private debtors who took oppor¬ 
tunities of defrauding their creditors. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith denounces in strong language the Legal Tender 
Act of x86i, and the judgments of partisans on the bench 
of the Supremo Court who for political reasons affirmed 
the validity of an unconstitntional law. To the apologetic 
argument that the issue of inconvertible paper money wns 
indispensable to the public safety in a timo of imminent 
danger, it is a sufficient answer that the money might have 
been borrowed in the open market, inst. a 1 of being un¬ 
equally levied by a process which was equivalent to a 
forced loan. ** In England commerce has a firm control 
** over currency legislation; in the communities on the 
** other side of tho water it has not so firm a control, and 
*• tampering with tho currency is tho demagogue’s favourite 
** game.” Proposals for cheating the public creditor by 
paying the National Debt in greenbacks seemed for some 
years after the war not unlikely to succeed. Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, General Butleb, and other popular 
leaders strongly advocated tho fmud; and President Andrew 
Johnson carioatured their proposals by contending that 
the debt should bo cancelled as soon as the accumulated 
interest bad become equal in amount to the principal. At 
one time the House of Bepresontatives voted by a majority 
of nine to one for the payment of the debt in greenbacks. 
The intervention of tho senate saved tho Bepublio from 
intoleiuble disgrace. Tho more recent device of bimetal¬ 
lism was due to the ingenuity of owners^ of silver mines. 
Both Houses of Congress passed a law for tho purpose of 
making silver legal tender at a rate far exucedixig its real 
value. The Executive Govonimftit has hitherto contrived 
to hamper or evade the operation of a discroditablo law. 

It would be both useless and invidious to offer a sum¬ 
mary of an essay which is as lucid in style and arrange¬ 
ment as it is sound in economic theory. On some minor 
points just or plausible exception might be taken to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s propositions. He says that the laud 
ought to be made to bring forth as much food and of as 
good quality as possible. The doctrine, which is often 
propounded by agrarian agitators, requires an important 
limitation. It is neither a duty nor a meritorious enter¬ 
prise to exhaust the capabilities of laud, unless additional 
produce oan be obtained at a profit. In prosperous times 
high farming is generally profitable, though beyond a 
certain point an addition of artificial fertility is wasteful. 
Within the last few years the most elaborate cultivation 
has been the most disastrous to the farmer, who, if he 
could have foreseen the ciroumstanoes in which he would 
be placed, would have done better to hoard bis capital than 
to expend it on tho land. It is scarcely accurate to speak 
generally of Belgian peasant farmers as prosperous fiwe- 
holders. A majority of their number pay rents which 
would \m deemed extravagant in England, and their in¬ 
cessant labour is rewarded by scanty profit and an insnffi- 


cient livelihood. Mr. GoldWik Smith elsewhere adds his 
authority to a favonrite doctrine of Mr. Gladstone's, that 
** idle wealth, whether it is possessed by a landowner or 
” a capitalist, is an evil to the owner and the community.” 
In this sense all wealth, large or small, is idle, inasmaoh as 
it is enjoyed without the condition of labour. A rich 
man is o^n indnstrious iu politics, in philanthropy, in 
literature, in science, or oven iu tho managemont of his 
estate. For his own bodily and mental health he does^well 
not to be idle; but hU energy is independent of bis 
wealth. Several English magnates might be mentioned 
who work as hard iu the administration of their property 
as if they were dependent on their industry for subsistence. 
As far as the rest of tho community is ooncorned, tho 
same duties might be as advantageously discharged by a 
laud agent who would secure a small percentage of 
the ducal revenues. All property, down to accounts in 
savings banks, is in the same sense idle, although it 
furnishes the chief motive power of tho industry of 
tho world. There may perhaps be an advantage in the 
American social arrangements which, by interposing diffi¬ 
culties in the way of expenditure, incline rich men to 
make large donations for pnblio objects. The nooessity of 
guarding against the tenure of too much property in mort¬ 
main has probably not yet arisen. In England rich men 
are too often idle; yet many of them discharge with great 
advantage to the community unpaid public functions. 
A wholesome feeling or prejudice is opposed to the prac¬ 
tice of living, as many French rentiers live, without 
employment, on small incomes. A young man who is 
content to vegetate on two hundred a year, without 
attempting to better bis condition, commands neither re¬ 
spect nor iufinonce. 


ROME AND THE POPE. 

T he Paris correspondenco of the Times contained on 
Tuesday a rcmarkablo description of the political 
situation in Italy. Even if wo had not tho assurance of 
the Corrospoiident who sends it that the statement comes 
from ** an eminent Italian, who has rendered United Italy 
“ immense service, who has made himself famous in 
** divers ways, and whoso patriotism or authority oannot 
** be suspected,” it would well deserve consideration. 
Borne, says this politician, is the most detestable oapital 
that Italy could have chosen. She had no choice but 
to take it when she did, but it is now as neces¬ 
sary that she should leavo it os it once was that she 
should enter it. So long as tho Italian Government re¬ 
mains at Borne it alone of all the European Powers must 
have tho Papacy for its foe. While Pius IX. lived, Italy 
shared this distinction with Germany, with Bussia, with 
Austria, with Turkey. Now she enjoys it alone. Leo XIIL 
has become, or is iu a fair way of becoming, friends with 
every one else; it is only with Italy that he is not and 
cannot be reconciled. If this conflict ends in tho defeat 
of the Pore, it is not the Italian Monarchy, but the 
Italian Bepublio, that will reap tho fruits of vic¬ 
tory. Tho House of Savoy is identified with a solution 
which aimed at making the two Italian Governments 
friend.s, and on the day wlien this solution is finally pro¬ 
claimed to bo a failure tho Italian Revolution, which com¬ 
passes tho overthrow of both, will be master of the field. 
All that stands in tho way of a solution which would make 
the Hu use of Savoy stronger than ever, and give Italian 
unity under a mouarcliical Government a now and power¬ 
ful supporter, is Borne. “ When we have recovered a 
** more natural, a more logical, more central, more ap- 
” proocbable, a less sombre and a less unhealthy capital, 
” all that now impedes and threatens us will disappear at 
” onco. . . . Italian unity will be cemented by the tacit 
and satisfied adhesion of the Papacy;” while the Papacy, 
“ knowing that any revolution would destroy that work 
“ of conoiliation, would be the most powerful ally of the 
“ kingdom in which sho would have reconquered her 
** independent seat.” 

It is diffioult to believe that in a society so permeated 
by revolutionary fanaticism as Europe is to-day suoh 
counsel as this oau have a 'chance of being listened to. 
It is something, however, that sensible Italians should 
no longer oouceal from ibomselvoB hov impossible it is 
to make head against the Revolution if the greatest 
of conservative forces has %o be fought at the same tinlc. 
The Italian Conservatives m out off from the vorj 
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'Element! which in almost everj other oonntrj oonstitate 
their stren^h. The clergy are hostile, the peasantry are 
at ^st indmereni. The Conservatives dare not make the 
monarchy popular by eulnrging the electorate, because 
they cannot reel sure that the first act of ^ the newly- 
cnfmuchifiod voters would nut bo to return Clerical candi¬ 
dates. Consequently they are compellod to remain a 
•minority in the Chamber of Deputies, unable to eKorcise 
any itifluenco on the course of affairs, except when the 
various sections of the lladicals happen to fall out among 
theDiselves. While Pius IX. was Pope there was no pos¬ 
sibility of putting an end to this state of things. For 
Plus IX., in his later years, was, before cverytbiug else, a 
Iiogitimist. He had convinced himseir, or hud been con- 
vinced by others, that the canso of the Church was bound 
up with the cause of deposed royalty all over the world ; 
and, before he would have made friends with what ho was 
pleased to call the Subalpino Government, that Govern- 
iBCut must have broken up Itulinn unity and. replaced the 
dispossessed princes on their several thrones. 10von if 
he had oonsonted, under the inducement of an over¬ 
powering ecclesiastical advantage, to condono the se- 
oular robberies of which the Italian Govoriimeut had been 
guilty, he would never have admitted their right to a single 
yard of Pontifical territc^ry. It would have been usolcss 
to offer him an ecolesiastical capital; he would only have 
Bcon in such a proposal the first step towaids a complete 
restitution. With a Pope whom nothing could induce to 
listen to reason, negotiation or compromise was out of 
the question. Ho might prove to have it in his power to 
give the Revolution a triumph over his adversary os well 
os over himself, and to involve the Italian Kingdom and 
the Papacy in a common disaster; but bo would not forego 
his exercise of tbat^ow'cr on any terms which it was pos- 
eible to concede. The accession of what we may call 
a Whig Pope changed the whole face of utfairs. Leo Xlll. 
has made no overtures to the Italian Government, because 
up to this time there has been nothing to show that such 
ovortares would receive the consideration duo to any 
auggestion of truce made in the course of a civil war. 
But there can be little doubt that he would willingly, 
and even gladly, make such overtures if he thought 
4hat any good could come of it, and would still 
more gladly welcome them if they wore made by the 
Italian Government. His relations with the Frenoh 
Government have shown how unwilling he is to be 
on bad terms with the secular authorities. He had 
every provocation to a quarrel given him if ho had 
cared to take it, and in refusing to take it he ran 
yery grave risk of offending aud alienating an infiu- 
ontittl section of French Catholics. Wo may bo sure, 
therefore, that Leo XIII. would not inaiulAin his present 
attitude towards the Italian Government if that Govern¬ 
ment were to give him a sufficient earnest of its wish 
and intention to live at peace with tho Papacy. The 
most obvious way in which such an earnest could be given 
would be to relegate Home to tho position which naturally 
belougs to it, and to make it onco more tho occlosiastidal 
capital, not of Italy only, but of tho lioman Catholic world. 
This is the one sacrifice which would satisfy Leo Xlll., 
but with this there is much reason to believe that bo 
would be content. The Pope might then exercise within 
the precincts of the city of Homo the sovereign authority 
which he now exercises within the precincts of tho 
Vatican, and yet no one be substantially the worse. Some 
few municipal ambitions might bo blighted, but that 
would be all. The Romans who wished to make a career 
for themselves in the public service would follow tho 
-Government to now civic capital, and would, no doubt, 
find thei%*%be career which they had once thought to 
find at Borne. The Roman tradesmen would probably 
'Welcome the change. Tlie custom of a migratory Court 
must be a poor exchange for the custom of the Roman 
•CJatholio world; and the last municipal elections soomod 
to show that the contrast between tho liberal promises 
given hy tho party in power and the actual performances 
of that partv has not been without its influence on the 
praotioal Italian mind. 

Ko doubt, as the writer of the statement in the Times 
•observes, the cosmopolitan revolutionists would hotly 
•oppose any such compromise; and tho despotism which iu 
Italy, as in France, leads politicians and Governments to 
flucoumb to the cosmopolitan revolutionists upon every 
^OTportunity might make their opposition fiirmidable, 
JEwoe Bismabok might effect such a reoonoiliatidn in 


Germany,' and Cavouh, vlrere he sRve, migjht effect it in 
Italy; but the extremely feeble politicians who' have at 
present -the affairs of the country committed to them can 
hardly bo expected to do anything of the kind. Whether 
the idea of leaving Rome which has of late been attributed 
to tho Pops has really been entertained by him cannot 
be said with any positiveness; but it is obvious that he 
has in this idea a very powerful weapon as against his 
adversarjes, however dangerous it might prove in the 
long run to the Papacy itself. It is impossible, how« 
over, to form oven a guess of the use to which Leo Xlll. 
may put this weapon. He may be unwilling to irritate 
the Italian nation by transferring the seat of tho Papacy 
to another countxy; or he may think it expedient to let the 
Italian nation see that he is not to be trifled with beyond a 
certain point, and that if the conservative forces of Italy are 
to make common cause against a common enemy, the time 
has come when the secular power must make advances to 
tho spiritual power. The Papacy, under the guidance of 
Leo XIII., is not likely to act rashly ; but it will not be 
surprising if, iu the end, it should act with more decision 
than the Italian Government seems to anticipate. 


THE GREAT GO-BETWEEN. 

T here can no longer be any doubt as to who really 
sways tho destinies of Europe. The fact was re¬ 
vealed to an astonisbed world on Wednesday. The 
Times has a Correspondent at Paris, and it is this 
Cori'ospondcnt who moves tho socret springs of peace aud 
war throughout the civilized world and who has doubt¬ 
less boeu tho unrecognized channel of negotiation in the 
change of ministry just announced. Until now he has 
boeu content to hide his light, so far as this delicate and 
unacknowledged part of his functions is concerned; but, 
at tho report of aii impending interview between Prince 
Bismarck and M. Gamueita, his feelings became too many 
for him, and ho hastened to write two oolnmns and a 
quarter about a conversation which be had in July 1878 
with Prince Bismarck. This was the more noble of him, 
inasmuch as ho begins by saying that ho has “ on former 
occasions been twitted with putting so much material into 
“ a single interview ; but,” ns lie explains, “ in the course 
“ of four hours a man like Prince Bismarck, especially 
when in a communicative mood *’—^and to whom should 
he bo communicative, if not to a personage of this imporc- 
auco ?—“ says a great deal that an attentive listener may 
** well impress on his memory.*’ The first thing impressed 
on this attentive listener's memory was that the PfilNCB 
smoked u long pipe, and, like Mrs. Wititteult, talked on 
a variety of topics. Presently M. Oamretta’s name was 
mentioned ; and ^'Gamuktta ! ” exclaimed Prince Bismarck, 
Thai is a man 1 should like to sec before 1 die. . . . 

I am told ho is bewitching. Tct it is said men who are 
** bowilcliing are never groat staiesmon.” Here was an 
opportunity for one of tho.s0 gmcefal mots which, when 
uttered by tho truly great, become bistorioal. “ M. Thiers 
“ once told me,” 1 interposed, ** that your Highness was * 
** bewitching, yeP you pass for a great stateBmaa." 
It is the judicious sprinkling of such pleasing conversa¬ 
tional touches as this that lauds a charm to the recital of 
even such grave affairs of State as the Paris Correspondent 
of tho Times burdens himself with. Presently Prince 
Bismarck repeated that.,he would like to see M. Gambetta 
before he died, and soon afterwards the Correspondent, 
left alone with Prince Hohekloub and Baron Holstein, 
arrived at a conclusion, which he put into words. He 
could not imagine that the Prince spoke twice by pure 
chance of his dosii o to see M. Gambetta. Prince Bismarck 
know that the Correspondent was acquainted with, among 
other distinguished people, M. Gambetta. ** He did not 
tell me not to repeat what he had said; he emphasized his 
“ praise of M. Gambetta as though'* (the italics are onrs) 

** to entrust mo with a polite message.” Bat a natural 
courtesy prompted the Correspondent to offer Prince 
Hoiienloue, as a more intimate aoqnaintanoe of Prince 
Bismarck, a share in the dolioate n^oiiatione tbns 
suggested; and Prince Hohjbnlohb, ** as nsnal when straok 
by a suggestion, looked down on the gpvund, and a^ a 
moment’s silouoe looked np snuliog and nddded 
” approvingly.” Baron HoiiSTBiH also amed that we 
“ ought to arrange the interview,” and waa about to 
discuss ways and meaner when it suddenly atmok the 
2 Vmes’ Correspondent that he ought not to Ito precipitate 
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ftnd he termii|ated ibe audience which he had given to 
Prince Hohbi^ha and Baron Holstein in, it must be 
admitted, a soraewhat erode fasbion. ** It being now 
** 1 z o'clock, I looked at my watch as a sign that 1 had 
*' other duties ”; and upon this royal intimation Prince 
Hobbnlohe of oourso made his bow and wont away. 

Hatnrally enough, the Times' Gorrespondenc could not 
sleep that night for thinking of the burden laid upon him. 
The issues of peace and war between two great nations 
were virtually committed to his hands; but he was not 
above taking counsel with lesser men than himself, and 
twenty-four hours later he saw Baron Holstein again, 
knowing **that he must have reported to* the Chanckllou 
“ what 1 had said; must have hoard his views, and that 
" what he would toll me would bo what tho Chancellor 
^ thought." The Baron, it seems, admitted that tho 
Correspondent was right in liis view of the sitnation; 
" bat this general point settled, ho entered into special 
considerations which I religionsly committed to memory, 
** for they evidently set forth tho preliminary conditions 
of the interview." Then follows a passage which shows 
what a wonderful memory the Times* CorroMpondciit must 
have, but about which there is one nusatist’actory point. 
The last sentence of the rcligiously-committed-to-meznory 
speech runs thus:—** Bat a meeting between two men 
with peaceful intentions, and imbued with the duties 
" devolving on them, may bear salutary fruits, even if they 
renounce the personal satisfaction of triumphing over 
“ each other." Now the whole story of tho Times* Cor¬ 
respondent is nonsensical enough, but it will bo seen that 
in this sentenoo there is a special kind of nonBOiiso 
dne to the italicized words, which clearly ought to 
road "especially if." Without conjecturally emend¬ 
ing the passage mistranslated by the Times^ wo may 
suggest that tho German word el)en and the English 
even have some resemblance. It may ho that there should 
have been a break at " salutary fruits," and that the 
sentence went on interjectionally—" .10hen—ja ! Wenn 
" Sie, <kc." Yet more romarkablo is what wo find a 
little further on. After having listened to and religiously 
committed to memory what Baron Holstein had had to 
say, the Correspondent set himself afresh to think ovor 
his great mission. " Without thinking of the possibility 
" of a negotiation or compromise, or of any sucli thing, I 
" remembered that the Cuancelluk had declaiod to mo 
“ that he had ^nly yielded to imperative reasons, urged 
“ by Count Moltke, in demanding Metz and Lorraine." 
Here, surely, tlie great personage's memory has played 
him a little false. That Prince Bismarck is in the habit 
of making a kind of oonfossor and ambassador rolled into 
one of the Paris Correspondent of tho Times there can, of 
coarse, be no doubt; but that ho spoko of demanding 
Meta and Lorraine—which is as if he should speak of 
Leeds and Yorkshire, or Brest and Brittany—can hardly 
be admitted. No doubt, however, the magnitude of the 
aifair must be remembered as an eaense fur any trifling 
slip in the detail of tho rocitid. Prince Bismarck, wo are 
told, " seemed just then really animated with tho best of 
" feelings towards Prance—that is, of course, in so far as 
" is possible with him." He spoke of her " with grave 
" mraeration," and even paid a coudesccndiiig compli¬ 
ment to the French Ambassaixmi. Tho Correspondent's 
" mind was made up from that moment, and I 
" determined to enter upon that serious and delicate 
"negotiation." This was a lofty resolution, but unhappily, 
as we presently see, nothing came of it. Even tho Puns 
Correspondent of the Times may be overcome by force 
majeure. He called npon M. Gamheita as soon as possible, 
meaning to broach the groat subject. " But tliis was 
" impossible at the first interview." The CotTcspoudciit 
bad just returned from tho Berlin Congress, and of course 
M. Gambktta was anxious to listen to his words of wisdom 
on that matter, and to nothing else. Having listoned, 
he " rammed np with his nsnal vigour the impression ho 
*‘had received." More than this, “he spontaneously 
**authorised mo to quote the summary on which 1 had 
" oongzatolated him," and it actually appeared in the 
Times and was reprinted by M. Gambgtta’s express orders 
in the H^uhlique Frangaise without comment. "1 
" qnitted M. Gambetta without hinting what my object 
"had been, but announcing a second call." At this 
second call he plunged boldly into " that serioas and 
"delioate negotiation." Meanwhile Prince HouENLons 
had retnrned, and was told by the Correspondent that 
M. GakbBTTA seowed inclined to the soheme and 


" had set me at case as to the possibility of secresy.*^ 
The Chancellor was to stay another fortnight at Kis- 
singeu, and " Prince Hohenlohb asked me to see him two- 
" days later, to resume tho negotiations." 

Now comes the tragic part of the story. The Correspon¬ 
dent is, after all, wo learn with grief, a creature of human 
weakness, though it must be remembered that it is not every 
mon in high place who has the moral oonrage to make free 
confession of his weakness. When the soorot meeting waa 
first mooted he was, it will be remembered, carried away 
by entbusiasTn, presently checked and tempered by that 
diplomatic judgment whiob led him to look at his watch 
and dismiss Prince Hohenloub. Then, in a calmer spirit,, 
be entered npon his arduous task; and, as soon as lie 
had heard Prince Bismarck speak politely of the French 
Amrassadou, ho hesitated no longer. Ho went straight to M. 
Gambetta, and, as soon as M. Gambetta would lot him, revealed 
his great and glorious mission. Ou tho one side, M. Gamuetj a 
was well disposed; from tho oilier, Prince Hohbni.oum 
came to beseech his intervention, and this time no watch 
was significantly looked at. Everything seemed well in 
train for tho momentous interview which the Times* 
Corrospondent had undertaken to bring abont. But now 
was exemplified that uncertainty of human affairs which 
poets and historianH have ever been wont to celebrate. In 
the very hour of triumph a cold fit once again seized 
tho Correspondent. When he felt that the uegotiationa 
might soon come to something, he also " began to feel 
" uneasy. I reflected that any slip during that interview 
" might have tho gravest consequences." Ho pictured to 
himself Prince Bjsmakuk as he hud seen him, and he found 
that tho picture was not " bewitching." The Corre¬ 
spondent has, bo tells us, and tho assurance is oomfort- 
ing, " for years been able to treat with disdain 
" all tho calumnies that have boon aimed at mo "; but ho 
quailed before " the responsibility which might devolve 
upon him iii such an atl'air." He would faco the raging 
of the seas, but not an angry Chancellor. Careless of the 
shafts which envy might aim at liim, he oxcented a 
masterly movement in retreat. " 1 exensed myself to* 
“ Prince Houenloue, did not return to M. Gambetta, and, 
" the Chancellor having left Kissingen, I thenceforth 
" considered myself as unconcorued in the scheme." So 
ends this curious and instructive page of contemporary 
history. Its recital in the pages of the Times may seem 
for the moment purposeless, but possibly the future may 
throw some light upon the narrator’s motives. Meanwhile 
it is at least a privilegit to have learnt to whom to look for 
help and eucourugcmenl in European complications. 


BRITTANY. 

I T is now nearly forty years since the appearance of M. Emile 
Souvestre’s well-known work, I^a Deniiers BretonSf and the 
picturesque and interesting article on it by Mr.—now Beau— 
Church m tho Chnsfiau Jtvmembrancer, uftorwiirds republished in 
his voluiuo of Essays and JteviewSf not to be cunfoundod with the 
ill-starred work which a]ipeared some years later under the same 
titlo. in its outward fetiiurcs, both imtund and architectural, the 
country remains, of course, much what it was, but this scarcely 
holds good of its moral peculiarities. The simple and 

jirisca jidvs which then looked to the traveller like a mediieval 
survival has lust something already from the closer contact in¬ 
duced by railways, newspapers, and other modern appliances with 
the civilization of an unciiugenial present. Ilcan no longer beaflirmed 
with any literal exactness that “a couple of days”—we may now 
say twelve hours—‘'oil* from or Southampton we may reach 
a race of men more dillicull to piece on to modern society than 
those who live by the Nile or the (.laiigcs, or sell one another 
beneath the Line.” No doubt, ns w'e slnud in the Champ dt» 
Martyrs near Auray, or under the gloomy walla of the tSalorgte 
nt Nantes, converted into a temporary prison, wheu, according 
to tho brutal jest of tho iTd'amous Carrier, " k dicret tie dipor-- 
tation a ejL^cufeo vertiealvmentf* and some 9,000 persona 
were destroyed in the course of three or four mouths, wo may 
reflect that, in spite of trcacht;rous massacres of royalist 
soldiers, and the wholesale drowning of men, women, and children 
in the hideous noyudeSf tho Bretons still to a groat extent " believe 
in their priests.” " Pontivy ” has outlived the fautnstical attempt 
to reebristen it Napuleoinillo; ** the cross is everywhere ” still— 
or oftenor the crucilix—at the cross road, on the moor, at the eud 
of the village str>'ci, by the churchy aid gate; the marvellous 
Calvary of iUougastcl, though somvwhut marred in its details, 
retains its quaiut solemnity; and tho buauUi'ul church of Notro 
Dame de >'olgoet still preserves the medfory of Salaun, tho 
canonised idiot lad, from whose neglected grave there sprouted 
the miraculoiiB lily plant with bis only recorded utterance, Aife 
Maria, inscribed on every leaf. Brittany was shown at tho last 
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aleetions to be the one comer of France where the monarchical 
•entiment retains itn power; and there are atill whole regions 
there, out of the towns, where few of the men, and none of 
the women, understand a word of ordinary French. But, never¬ 
theless, there is a perceptible difference. It is e,g, a rare ex¬ 
ception in the Tyrol to see a peasant pass the wayside cross or 
frescoed shrine without doffing his cap; in Brittany, where the 
crosses are quite as frequent, it is almost as exceptional to see any 
passer-by taJee the slightest notice of them. The churches are 
open aU day, but during tho gronter |mrt of it their silence is only 
broken by the almost**invariable ticking of the dock” or the 
clattering sabots of the two or three old women who ore ueudly 
to be found there; it is fair to add, however, that there is a con¬ 
siderable attendance in tho early mornings even of weekdays, while 
on Sundays a large number of tueo may be seen ut the lew maHses, 
though comparatively few are present at High Mass or Vespors. But 
it is dcNsr from^ many little signs that the eld devotion, or 
superstition, or simplicity, or wnatovor we please to call it, is 


grsdually dying out. The departed spirits no lunger appear on 
All Souls day in the Bay of Trdpassijs—wbero the vast and 
wicked city of Ys, '*the modern Sodom,” sunk under the 
avenging wave—and oven mysterious Oaruac,” as nur readers 
may have gathered from the work of Mr. Miln reviewed tlie 
other day in our columns, is cmnpellod to sulnuit its mystery to 
the realistic handling of archmological research. The schoolmas¬ 
ter is abroad even in Brittany, and the bright intelligent boy, who 
acts as your cicerone to tho curious dolmen called the Butte de 
04 Bar ” at Locmariaker, is as much ut home in French as in his 
native Breton tongue, and will tell you of brotliors of his who 
are also adopts in Euglish. We are by no means disposed to 
endorse the 


e sweeping indictment brought by somo 
sojourners in Brictauy, that ** all the uieii ore ntlieiks)” which 
at most is only true of a portion of tho upper class, but there 
is too much reason to fear that a great many of them are at 
least occasional drunkards, and it'is certuiu that the English 
tourist has taught them to keep a much sharper eyo on tiieir 
gains than formerly, though tho general cost of travelling in 
Brittany is still decidedly below the average of tlin rest of France. 
Of the old costume, of which splendid specimens may be seen 
in the Museum at (jiiimpcr, little remains in ordinary use, 
as far as male altiiD is concerned, except at some out-of- 
the-way places like Font TAbbo; but^ the female head-dress, 
though not BO picturesque as tho high caps worn ou high 
days and holidays in Normandy, has a stnuiger ellect from its close 
similarity to conventual forms, and as leuiale servants supply 
the place of the jrrrr^on at almost all Breton tahle-d‘hdtes, it is 
diflicult at first to avoid the iiiipressimi that lay si.lers aro wailing 
upon YOU—and generally, it must bo confessed, wailing very 
clumsily. Indeed there is a marked superiority of the man over 
the woman, bolL in,appearance and intelligence, observable, as a 
rule, throughout the emuitry. 

But most travelloTB in Brittany at the present day will find their 
chief interest in the scenery and the architectural monuments, 
whether (Christian or “ Dniidical,'’ us they are somelimes vaguely 
termed, though this use of tho plir.ise Druldical is ut best but a 
veil to disguise our ignor.'inco. Tho scennry of Brittany generally, 
and notably of certain di.stricls—such as the nfMghbourhood of 
Quimperl^ and l.iannion, and the region lying botween Huelgoet 
and Cfarhfiix—ditiers conspicuously, and most favourably, from the 
dull uninteresting dead level chiiriicieristic of nurthorn France 
elsewhere. Both in detail and general efi'oet tho moors and river 
banks and wooded slopes, with their granite rocks and rich growth 
of ferns of every kind, will recall to those familiar with it the 
lovely scenery of South Devon. The pedestrian may roam for 
miles and miles along the sleep, rooky hanks o^ the Isole 
and ElJd, or track the spiirkliug, dashing Guicr up from 
Lanuion to tho ruined castle of Touguddec, or explore 
the wooded heights and moors that stretch far away from 
Huelgoet—where the site of a mountain chalet of Anne of, Brit¬ 
tany, secluded from all sounds but that of the rushing 
is still shown—and may well fancy himself ou Dartmoo^f 
the banks of the Errao or tho ^'enlin, or—hut for the a'W 
lakes—in parts of Westmoreland or Cumberland. And tlhe 
lanes, with their high banks and hedges—so utterly u<cd 
normal type of French roadways and the roughly cold, 
stone walls which often fence them in or divide field tbo- 
with their irregular steps, in place of stileaviStt'«alJ aourse 
racteristic Devonian peculiarity, A\’o. picturesque parts 
thq^ tho whole of Brittany is likiiid of the rather over- 
of Devonshire. This cannot i^y* of tho Banco aro very 
praised scenery of Dinan; th Bichmond or even at 
mttv, end may recall the Ti than pretty. 

PangDourne, but they are never ,ty road from 
thing he drearier than the straigKLsminviting.^hijno 

hugely popular hut msthetically ___ 

Anne, or the longer course from Auray to Carnac—those who 
are wise will take a boat to LocniAriaker—or from Quimper by 
Pont I’Ahhd to Penmarch—a somewhat over-rated point of view, 
by no means to be compared with the rocky promontoiy of 
Point do Baz.^ But still there is a great deal of this charming 
scenery, with its mountain streams, and granite rocks, and mooA 
land, throughout J^’estern Brittany, though it will mostly 1 ^ 
missed by those who keep to high roatfa and railways. The 
abundance of granite, to which reference has bean already made, 
helps of course to account for the “ menhirs ” and dolmens ’* 
about which so much has been written, and so little is certoinlj 


known, .t>ut on which we need not dwril at length hue, 
os wo so lately had occasion to review a work bearing on the 
subject, feiufiice it to say that there can iio longer be any 
doubt, after recant exhumatioDB, of the eepuldnial nature of the 
dolmens, consisting of two or more upri^t etonee with another 
or several others l(ud over them, while it is more than probable 
that every dolmen was originally covered bv a tomulns, though in 
many cases tho superincui^ont earth has wholly or partially ikllen 
BAvay or boon, removed in the lapse of ages. The most perfect 
example of this kind of construction is that on the little islend of 
GiivF Iiinis, with its elaborate wall sculptures, partly in spiral 
linos, supposed by some—wrongly, we conceive—^to denote aerpent 
worship, while next to it comes the “ Butte de O^r ” on the main- 
laiul, of about equal dimensions but of less curious workmanship. 
Of the proper destination of the menhirs, whether for religious or 
civil or sepulchral purposes, it is less easy to speak with confi¬ 
dence, no bodies having been as yet discovered buried under them. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, as might he gathered from the 
ordinary guide-books, that u continuous street, so to term it, of 
these monumental stones stretches for miles from Elerlescant to 
Mmnac. They are found in groups at various intervals between 
these extreme points, hut there is nothing to show that any con¬ 
tinuous line ever existed, and solitary menhirs, or two or three 
together, are frequently found elsewhere, while many more have 
fallen or been broken up for farm-buildings and the like. That 
eirailar monumonts are occasionally to he seen in Oornvrall and 
Wales is not wonderful—whatever explanation of their design 
be accepted—when we recollect, what the very names of Wafos 
and Cornwall indicate, that tho same Celtic race who peopled 
Brittany passed over to the western shores of this island, where 
t ind^blo truces both ou the soil and in the blood and 
laiigiiiigo ^ the nafivo inhabitants. 

VV^o have left oui^olvos little room to speak of the church 
architecture of Brittany, on which alone a volume might be 
wriljlen. It has boon justly observed that the older parish churches 
have a peculiar character of hardness, dreariness, and almost 
grotesque sternness about them. Tills arises partly from Uie 
granite without and whitewash within, while the heavy anpear- 
anco is greatly increased, both within and without, sometimes oy the 
church ending in a cross transept at the east end without a chancel, 
and much oftonor from the uiibrokr.^j^j^ .liiT .^oof 

extending over tho side aisles i/nes uiu iLoag iow 1.' 

mars the grandeur even of tho vorypithoiit any clerestory, which 
Pont Croix, and is only partially i*^ striking Collegiate Church at 
tho tall and graceful spire of pie*-/‘Relieved, there or elsewhere, by 
feature of oiher^viso quite insig granite which is so common a 
noble shrine as that of,AOLurgniUcaut village churches. Such a 
fourteenth century —1 Our Lady of Folgoet, erected in the 
the Cathedrals—mus«jue of the finest churches in Brittany after 
.of ollecl as a considered exceptional. Its solemnity 

tracery of poi.vnole is not leas remarkable than the exquisite 
th6 peculiar gches and windows and rood-screen; nor does 
its magniticotttructure of the long southern transept, with 
wall—lookii^t porch and tho three altars against its eastern 
like a subsidiary aisle, turned at right angles to 
nea**»‘iyof the church—convey any impression of ungnmeful- 
wofcS while the lofty spires, over 150 feet high, flanmng the 
the ^orn porch, add much to tho lightness ns well as the dignity of 
of tl^eneral appearance. If the Breton Cathedrals retain somethimr 
the hi stern simplicity, they have more than all tho grandeur of 
tho V?st specimens of pariah churches. None of them can boost 
Chorwealth of ancient stained glass winch is the special glory of 
Le Mrea, or the marvellous and unique grace of the eastern ena of 
aid ttans, with its double cincturo of choir aisles and cordon of 
pv.o chapols beyond them, and fpresl-work of flying buttresses and 
l^nnades, as it is visible, unlike too many French cathedrals, from 
file broad open space around it. But Quimper, which is the 
ivjest, nnd 8t. Pol de Ldon, one of the oldest, of the Ca^edrals in 
^»nttany, which hears a strong family likenes? to Quimper, on a * 
Smaller scale, have also their double row of choir aides, and 
Quimper is rich—though not so rich as Chartres—in old painted 
gloss, while tho lolty roof, rising to a height of 120 feet, £d the 
,68 wo western spires of 250 feet high, add greatly to its external 
'J'bo cathedral towers of L6on are somewhat dwarfed 
diedX tbo immediate neighbourhood of the gigantic Oreisker spire, 
400 fret high, overshadowing a chui-ch not large or other* 
^/ise re markable, except for tho perceptible inclination of the nave 
Houthorly direction, a specialty observaUa 
tho choirs oi some other Breton churches. Quimper is stUl an 
iM^pucopnl see, but L&u, like Del, Trfguler, udSm othw 
tnesreton Cathedrals, each with a character and historr. sad a 

K.n-nA/.li.l llAai.d.. aI' __.. -1. ..I * 



juscription telling how he was the administrator of the sopplise 
ifrpntod by tlie English Government to the clergy, and died 
Tonce ofP^io 1806. There is something in this constant reoor- 
world, n^lauchifl^ sees which seems to deepen the resigned, old 
and which certainly lt;teibuted by Souvestre to Breton iriigion, 
writer calls “the deathlikie et L 4 on with whst on liin gW^h 
Indeed, os we pass from tdetiUpess of the senoely Uvingdty/’ 
ito crumbling castle, its quaint s6|ewn of Brittany, eoA with 
silent stieets, UVom fuit seems to m churches, onfi Its nanow 
to be wandermg amid the debris 
The strength of two sucoessiye forms of suk the i 


once full of creative power—^e pogonfukMieb. 
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itr«ced in imperitliftlile eharactara on the atones of Oamae and on 
the gfanite shrines of Folgoet and St. Barhe, and in those 
mute memorials is contained the history of Brittany. It 
will no doubt mdually become assimilated to the Hfe of 
modem France^ as me old nomenclature is already snccumhing to 
the new departmental divisions of Finistdre, or Murbihan, or 
Odtes du Nora; but the more completely it succeeds in identifying 
itself with the ** ideas of ’89,” and wipes awav the Parisian re¬ 
proach of “ U pays le plus arri 6 ri de la Usance/* the more entiroly 
will it lose all identity with its own past. The ** wvolutiouary 
torrent ” of advancincr intellect, to cite on ugly jest of Oarrier’s, 
may prove far more enectivo than the deadly waters of the Ijoire. 
Mormhan and Finistdre may attain to the highest ideal of French 
mvUizatiou, as it is understood by senators and savaus of the day, 
butpoor rough Brittany,” which, as Michelet siioeringly com¬ 
plained, is so Oaulish that it is scarcely Froftch ” will have 
ceased to exist. It is the one district of Franco that has dared to 
be more than a century old; and in modern France to break with 
the national history in an inexorable condition of conformity to 
the national lil'e. 


GHOSTS IN THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

S OME one has said that, if you have a thoroughly dull neigh¬ 
bour at dinner, you can always arouse and interest her by 
introducing the subject of ghosts. The newspapers have been 
suffering lately from a terribly dull season, and aro at their wits’ 
end for subjects to discuss. , Tho Daily TcUyraph has had the 
happy thought of getting up a public discussion about bogies. 
Every observant person koow's how these discussions are started. 
First you have au able leading article, expressing an intelligent 
scepticism. Then some onn, probably “ in the office,'’ writes a 
long letter, complimenting the able “ loader,” and proposing,” 
as Mr. Paley makes Pindar say, ‘‘ a subject for discussion.” When 
the subject is ghosts, the puliilic rushes eagerly in, with stories 
about visions beheld, and lU3^sterious noises heard, by its sisters, 
and its cousins, and its aunts. The PHpnt fort of the niidille 
classes is allowed to Lave Ids say, and demonstratos that ghosts 
are contrary to common sense, and to tho accepted principles of tho 
“ latter end of the nineteenth century.” 

Tho Telegraph and its correspondents have gone regularly 
through this programme, without actually raising the veil which 
“ severs ghosts from shurlow-cnstiiig men,” and without even 
adding much that is iihw to tho common stock of ghost stories. 
The death of Lord Airlit^ furnished a loader-writer in ihe Telvgraph 
with a peg to bang his article upon. Most people have heard of 
the ** Airlie Drummer,” W'ho plays his mystic drum-taps when 
any member of the house is about to die. Tho drummer is as 
well known as tho “ Drummer of Ted worth ” was in the 
seventeenth century. Old families plume themyolves on these 
aiiy retainers. A Scotch House belinvea that it posacsse.s a 
field in which there is a hidden treasure. When anv ono 
approaches for the purpose of digging up tho gold, a frightful 
storm of thunder ami lightning punishes his temerity. Aiid do 
you really believe that the whole atmospheric Hvstem of the planet 
18 revolutionized for the sake of the Maebuddit's of Tulloch- 
buddieP” a sceptical lady asked a mombor of that ancient sept. 
But the faith of the Macbuddics Is proof oguinst'siich impious 
rationalism, and so is tliat of persons happy enough to possess 
a family banshee or ominous animal. We are acquainted with a 
Scotch family in which a black cat always appears where uao cat 
should bo,” and that in the presence of threo or four witnesses, before 
a death in the family. The lust apparition ‘‘came oil'” about 
three vears ago, when three ladies of luo fumily saw tho mysterious 
animal, which disappeared na strangely as it had come. Within a 
month a sister of these ladies died, and they discovered, from an 
entry in her diary, that she had seen the ominous cat on the same 
night on which it had appeared to them. Many such anecdotes 
wSl be given to the world when aomo imitator of JSir fiernard 
Burke publishes “ 'Die History of the iScoltisIi Middle Classes,” 
But these agreeable remiuiacences have led us away from the 
Ttiegvaph and the Airlie Drummer. Philosophers ('an readily 
account for tho apparition of warning creatures peculiar to certain 
families. This is the lost service of the Totem, the protecting and 
friendly animal attached to savage houi^eholdB in America, Africa, 
Northern India, and Australia. It is less easy to explain the 
Drummer, and, indeed, the evidence about his performances is not 
consistent. The Telegraph started the subject by averring that on 
August 19, 1849, a Englishman heard music like that of “ a 
brass band ” as he was making his way to a shooting lodge of 
Lord Airlie'i. The strains of tho brass band were, as usual, 
ominous of disaster. Indeed, even in ihe suburbs, brass l^inis are 
little better than nuisances. The publication of this legend 
drew Mr. N, Macieod, who wrote to the Tclegt'aph ' laconically 
thus The warning which is heard at Cortachy when any mis¬ 
fortune is about to befall the family ie a single drummer, n6t a 
band of music.” And this, as some one says in Eilas ^artkr^ 
seems a deal likaw”—for brass bands are comparatively, 
modern, and the ghost is an old ghost, not at all Hjjcely to be equal 
to play^ the ** Waeht am Bhein.” But here again th^ evidence 
is conflioting, for another correspondent brings evidence to show 
that a lady ‘^oonnected with one of the oldest titled familim in 
ScoUand "heard a **baiQd of music " eo^y in the spring of 1845., 
J^t a gentleman exphuned noise to mive been causM ** Hy 


drummer-boy,” and that a death did happen in the family in 
about three months. A correspondent of tho Biffningham Daily 
Post vouches for it that a certain Miss S. hoard ** heavenly muuic ” 
when Lord Airlie was suffering from gout, Mrs. Ann Day, who 
was at Cortachy Castle in the capacity of lady’s-maid in X845, 
heard a carriage drive up to tho dour, when, in point of fact, no 
carriage was there, and was also startled by the sound of a 
fife and the boating of a drum. “ About this there was some¬ 
thing ind(^scribably .disagreeable ; it Boomed as if the drummer 
wore making hU way through the iloor.” In this case, then, 
the music was far from “ heavenly.” Thus we are, it 
will be admitted, oonfrontod with a certain discrepancy of 
evidence. The music is sometimes heaveuly, sometimes disagree¬ 
able; occasionally it appears to resemble the strains of a brass 
band on a lonely heath, and again it impresses the listeners us if 
it wore caused uy a dnimiuer-boy contending, not only with the 
difficulties of his art, hut with the arduous task of working his 
way up through the Hour. The only practacal quostiou raised is 
this^Would it be fair for a person who has had a‘‘warning,” 
whether conveyed by a black eat or a white bird, by a drummer-lxty 
or a brass baud, to go and insure his life heavily for the benefit of 
his family I’ In an agreeable but, wo foar, fictitious narrative, 
Mr. .Tames Payn has introduced us to an Annuity Company which 
keeps a sucond-sighted man on the premises, and regulates its 
dealings by his visions, which invariably prove correct. If he sees 
a shroud on tho client's breast, most generous arrangements are 
instantly made. But—no shroud, no annuity. 

In addition to the Airlie Drummer, tho Telegraph was exercised 
by tho ghost of IMiss Sarah Duckett, which appeared moro than 
once to a farmer uainixl Roberts at Church Stiottun. Church 
Strettun boasts au abortive mine, now filled up, and called the 
Copper Hole. As the ghost of Miss Duckett appeared to Farmer 
Roberts in the vicinity of the Copper Hole, the neighbouM 
drew the conclusion that her bones reposed at tho bottom of that 
gulf. They thorefuro cheer fully subscribed money and hired 
labourers to excavate the hole. Nothing was found at the bottom 
but ono old shoe. Oliurch Stietton, therefore, now possesses a bole 
which has been twice dug out to tho depth of forty feet, with 
no other n ^ult than tlin discovery of au ancient piece of shoe- 
leather. It is doubtful whether a hole with such interesting 
associations could be found oven in the neighbourhood of Gotham. 

Tho philosophic coricspondents of tliu Tdugrnph are not 
moro full of mforimaiou than the believers. Indeed, of all 
the letters, we‘ prel'ur that of “ A Sceptic,” who knows of a 
very good sample of a haunted house situated, like most 
haunted houses, “ in the’ West of England.” When The 
Mulligan was asked for bis address, he used to wave his hand so 
as to indicate a large ai'c. of tho horizon, and say, 1 live down 
then*.’' “ The West of lOngbind ” is almost os vague an address; 
too vague even for a bugie. The pc'ople who live, along with the 
ghosts, in the houso “ are completely upset and rendered miserable 
by iipparilions and ni>hti‘riouB occinronccs which con neither ho 
cxpluiiiod, tcrmirnilcd, nor tolerated. The lady of the house 
cannot live in it,” b ing exasperated beyond endurance by 
noctuuial noises, and “ ibis shadowy form of a woman holding 
a child in her arms.” Governesses, too, horrihlo to relate, have 
heard doors opening and shutting in the dead of night I This is an 
oxteJit of ghostly experienco witli whicli we ourselves are not un¬ 
familiar. TJ»b ehiIdi-011 (when bored with tho nurseiy) come down 
stairs and say that “ Tlio lady is tbero again.” An accompliah(‘d 
London detective bos failed to find oven a clue to tho cause of the 
nuisance. Wc can only say, if the ghost ie a ghost—“ bolt it with 
a hisiiop.” This plan, that of u.vorcism, had lately the most satis¬ 
factory results in a house (also in tho West of Lugland) which 
was haunted by tho ghost of a woman in purple velvet. Tho 
sceptic who tells this story rejects the cusitomary explanation— 
“rata.” ludeed the mohl iiuiigiiuiLive could with dillicultyconvert 
a rat into the shadowy iiguro of a woman with a child in her 
arms. 

As a pendant to the gho.*<t in the West of F.ngland, we purpose 
to describe ouo which, to our knowledge, appeared lately in a 
small village near CHii]»piiig Norton. This ghost has always 
apjiearcd to us one of the most ** creepy ” and (li.s:igreeablo, while 
wholly unaccounted for, and uncalled for, of modern apparitions. 
Tho village of which we speak consists of ono long line 
of comfortable old houses, 'i'he Manor House is but a very 
short distance from tho village struct. The wife of the squire 
happened to be driving thiough the village, ono bright August 
afternoon, when four children rushed, iu unconcealed alarm, out 
of the open door of a cottage. So terrified was one of the children 
that she (or he) had a tit on tho spot. The lady stopped her 
carriage and asked the children what was tho matter. Tney ex¬ 
plained that they had been frightened by seeing a strange woman 
on tbe stairs whore they had been playing. On being asked to 
describe the woman, they aaid that she was dressed in a long 
strait dress of fiannel, fastened at tho throat, and that she had 
a white baud fastened under her chin, and another bound round 
her body. In fact, they described dn old-fashioned corpse ss it 
would appear w^ji^n prepared for the gmve, in the days when the 
law enj(^ed that the dead should be buried in fionncl. There 
seems something uucuml’oriable in the apparitiou of the ancient 
dead to the eyes of a set of vdlage children on a sunny August 
afternoon** Ferlmps tbp M. A. of the Telegraph-who knows "so 
much aVoot the HiodooS will explain that this so-called spiritual 
phenod&einoii took' place in the Akdsh, or other, by exercise of 
asoetin powers, or cultivated will,” whatever that may moan, Tho 
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mm^diWompromieinff sceptic will Bity that the children had been 
expecting to eoe a corpse of the old school, and so were the victims 
of unconscious cerebration. Otiior iucrodiilous porsoDS will re¬ 
member how the ICttrick Shepherd accounted for the wraith 
beheld by his grandmother—‘‘aibiins my grandmither was on 
ewfu’ leear.'* 


THE IlEPOUT ON LEGAL PROCEDURE. 

T lllt! legal nrofession bids fair to be relieved from the reproach 
of being' Dehindhand with respect to reform and progress. 
Much has been done within the last ton years towards accelerating 
and cheaTOning legal procedure; and more has been suggested and 
attempted, but has hitherto failed to take ellect by reason of the 
aupinenesB of the J^c^gisloture, os witness the Criminal Code and 
the multitudinous Hankruptcy Bills. ‘I'bo latest effort in the 
direction of reform is fortunately one which it is to n great extent 
within the power of the judges to carry out without recourse to 
Parliament, and we may therefore reasonably hope to reap its 
benefits at an early date. ^J'ho report of the (Jommittee on Legal 
Procedure, onpointed last January by tho l^ord Chancellor, has 
now been puolisbed; and, if approved by the judges empowered 
to make new rules of court and embodied by them in such rules, 
will work a very considerable change in the legal system of this 
country. The great desideratum with regard to law as with 
Ngard to other commodities is that it should be good and cheap. 
The character and attainments of tho occupants of the judicial 
bench aflbid a sufiicient guarantee for its goodness, so far as the 
administration is concerned; but, despite many improvements in 
our procedure, tho expense and delay Involved in legal proceed¬ 
ings amount in many enses to a praotical denial of justice. This 
expense and delay have long been main! v attributed to two causes, 
^0 cumbrous and dilatory nature of the proceedings, obligatory 
and optional, between the parties prior to the trial of the action, 
and tbo number of appeals of one kind and another open to a de¬ 
feated suitor without reference to the importanco of tho matter at 
stake. This view is practically coutirmed by the report of the 
Committee. 

Their first suggestion deals with an important item of pre¬ 
liminary delay and expense, namely, the pleadings in a cause, not 
the oral pleadings, commonly so called, by counselin court, but the 
written or printed statements of tlieir cose delivered by each party. 
These, though deprived of much of their original technicality by 
the Judicature Acts and rules, still occasionally attain inordinate 
dimensions, and servo to conceal the point at issue rather than to 
elucidate the point at issue or give it duo prominence. Special 
pleading as a science is practically defunct, and the very largo 
powers which judges possess of ameudiog the present pleadings at 
any stage of the Cause, up to and including the trial itself, have 
rendered them of secondary importance. If uleadings do nut 
contain all that they should, the judge may, and indeed is bound 
in, supply the deficiency, and oceasioiiaily does so to the extent 
of allowing one party to set up an entirely new case. Yet the 
construction of even the modern modified uleadings necessitates 
the employment of counsel once at least uy each side, and the 
rules of procedure allow a considerable period for their preparation 
and delivery, during which little or nothing else can be done. The 
Committee had been invited to consider the possibility of abolish¬ 
ing pleadings altogether in the Queen’s Bench Division, substituti^ 
a somewhat fuller endorsement on the writ than that at present in 
use, to which the defendant should, on appearance, deliver a 
aimilorly concise answer. The Commilteo, however, finding, from 
statistic! compiled by them, that 6ri2 per cent, of the total 
Actions commenced in 1879 were settled on the basis of the writ 
alone, consider that it would be uuad visa bio to increase the cost of 
A process which has proved so eificaeious in its native simplicity, 
detaining the writ, therefore, in its existing form, they eu^est 
that the defendant shall within a specified time give notice of any 
special defence ho proposes to set up which, w'itkout such notice, 
might take the other party by surprise, to which the plaintin 
may in his turn give notice of any similar matter on which he 
intends to rely ; silence all the while implying, not consent, 
but a general denial of the statements and rights of the other 
party, putting him to proof of all which it lies upon him to prove, 
rleadings, without being abolished, are only to bo allowed by order 
of a judge. Tbo plan seems plausible and straightforward enough, 
and the model on which it is obviously fornieu—namely, the pro- 
cedlffe in County Courts—has boon found to work well. The 
instances adduced by tiie Committee of the very large class of 
mercantile and other cases in which the issue is from the outset 
peifectly plain, certainly go far to show the general inutility of 
pleadings, and of course no judge would refuse leave to deliver 
pleadings where the nature of the case made it impossible 
to bring the necessary allegations within the limits of an io- 
^orsement^' 

One point in favour of tba retention of pleadings, at least in 
certain icnses, bae beentovesl^oked or, rather, misii^rpreted by thel 
Comnuttoc, deferring to 35*10 per cent, of the iStions in 1879, ( 
which they return a# ^^^maccounted for, and thereCpre presumably 
settled, or ebandofted after some Vtigntiou,” thev thence infer that 
in ttope ebses *<<ipj,eadings^were of little use.” we cannotiicquiesce 
V an this deduction, tt frequently happeusShat the detailevstate- 
uient efHhe caaeliy either side brings oftt with oHisbioff cleirnftMS 
the lutttiij^ted strength of idh tppopent’s fofimm, ^ ID to 


eubmisB^oo or compromise. It may be said that many of the 
statements in pleadings are purely formal, and not founded on fbot; 
but when such statements ore made, the author of them may be 
put on oath as to their truth, and his Antagonist may take it that 
what he swears in answer to interrogatories he will etiek to in the 
witness-box. Still the class of cases in which this would be 
likely to occur would' bo tho class of coses in which the present 
pleadings would still be available. It is, perhaps, with riiorence 
to this question of pleading that one feels most the disadvantage 
of the ComiQittoe*8 having ^n restricted in their investigations to 
the procedure in the Common Law Division. The Cbsnceiy Bar 
is bv fur the greatest transgressor in prolixity, diffuseness, and 
irrelevancy in pleading, and it would be straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel were any rule made minimizing Common Law 
pleadings and letting Chancery pleadings go soathless. Indeed, 
the Committee ^0 out of their way to imply as much in their 
H^ort. ‘ 

The next abuse attacked by the Committee is one to which the 
Common Law Division is, on tho other hand, perhaps more liable 
than the Chancery, and whicli certainly requires redress. The 
sort of skirmishing at Judges' Chambers which precedes the general 
action in court is ono of the must fertile sources of l<^al expense, 
end the facilities for this species of warfare afforded by the exiet- 
iug system frequently enable ono party to drive hie anta^nist out 
of the field by the brute force of a longer purse. A multitude of 
summonses may be taken out which, without being definitely 
grouudless or vexatious, are practically tentative and usually 
futile, and which pile up costs and torrorize the opposite party. 
The Committee propose to substitute a sort of omnibus summons, 
on the hearing of which the Master may give directions as to any 
interlocutory proceedinga to be hereafter resorted to in the suit, 
and also as to the mode of trial, lu order to save time and secure 
uniformity of decision, the Committee further suggest that every 
case should be assigned from the beginning to some particular 
Master's list, thus obviating the necessity of recapitulating its 
facts on every application. All this is very good and tends directly 
to economy of time and money. The only objection we can see 
is tho ditliculty of foreseeing and including in the omnibus 
summons, os wo have termed it, all tho requirements which may 
arise in the progress of tho cose. At the time discovery is ap¬ 
plied for it may bo impossible to fix the place where the trial can 
most coBvenieuily be bad, and a subsequent summons might have 
to be applied for for the latter purpose, at the risk as to costs of 
the party applying. Still, the Committee would provide that 
the Master or judge might exercise a discretion as to costs in the 
cose of such subsequent applications, and, on good cause being 
shown, DO doubt iujustico might be avoided. 

Mot only is tlio number of sumuionHos which either party may 
take out under the present system a source of oppression, but, os 
we have before now pointed out, the evil is iiitensified by the in¬ 
ordinate series of appeals which are open to a party defeated on 
such BuminoDB—a series of appeals usually quite incommensurate 
with the importance of the pitiut in question. This the Com¬ 
mittee fully recognize, and obviate by providing that there shall 
be no appeal from a judge at Chambers except in cases of special 
difficulty and imuorlaiiue, and then only when allowed by the 
judp himself or oy special leave of tho Court in banc to which 
such appeal lies when allowed, limiting such restriction of couree 
to cases of procedure and practice. Akin to the oppression 
wrought by innumerable summonses at Chambers and persieteot 
appeal therefrom is the abuse of the technical processes known ns 
discovery and intorrogatories, by which, as the Committee point 
out, a man may, on bis own mere allegation that he has been wronged 
by another, pul that other to unlimited trouble, annoydneo, and 
expense by compelling him to disclose and produce all documeuts 
relating, however remotely, to the matters complained of, and to 
answer on oath an interminable list of quesiione administered 
fur his examination. It is true that under the existing system 
theoretical checks are placed on the unconsdentious exercise of 
powers which are uuquestieuably necessary and benefidal when pro¬ 
perly and fairly utilized; but it has hitherto been incumbent ontto 
party called upon to give discovery of and produce documents, or to 
answer interrogatories, to show that he ought to be relieved from 
the burden sought to ro impoeed upon him, the other party being 
j)ritnd facie presumed to be acting within his rights. The Com¬ 
mittee would revert to what virtually was the practice prior to 
the Judicature Acts, and would require the sanction of a Master 
before such inquisitorial powers are resorted to, impoeing, more¬ 
over, the costs of such proceedings in the first instance upon the 
party availing himself of them. 

With regard to mode of trial, the recommendatiooB of the Com¬ 
mittee foreshadow a startling innovation—^nothing less, in fket, 
than the practical supersession of the British jury. In the ordinary 
course of atlairs the trial wUl be before a judge alone; either j^arty 
may, however, hpply for a jury, which applimition may be granted 
if the questions involved are shown to be such ae to render such 
a tribunal convenient, and In certain cases involving penonoi 
chariCter the right of either party to have a juiy is to be 
indftputohle. Tie functions of referees, oSjdol and special, are 
pieserveo; and those of the former are to la extended so ae te 
enaUe them ta^eal more thoroughly with the elius of casee 
usually submittef to them. The provisions with regard to joriei 
we cannot but regard os most salutary. A jury, whether common 
or epeSlol, ie at best an unsatisfiiotory and decaying institution. It 
possesses no special tniiningiij^ no intoiest in deeidiog the mattev 
rightly, is apt to be wmm|^ by de^U Wl led away by thp 
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oloquoDM of oomifel, while the servinjr on jorioi is a perpetual 
oornfo on those members of the community who ere liable to be 
Mmmoiied. A judge having the decision Mih of fact and of Iaw 
in bis own handii is ipanlfostly a more competent and e.Tpeditioiis 
nrbitratorj e8]^aUy as in technical or business matters he 
maj obtain the aia of professional assessors. Another great 
edvantase derivable from the nroposed system will be the reduo 
taon in toe number of those aoertive trials which, after all the 
^pense of preparing hriefs and so forth, end, os every one 
has all through seen they must end, in a reference. ,i 

Further to discourage trial by jury, tbo Oommittoe suggest that 
on every such trial, if the judge certify that he is diHsatistied 
with the verdict, a new trial shall follow aa a matter of course, 
Bulneot to appeal. This last provUiun leads up to a very swooping 
and salutary reform with relation to motions for new trials and 
other applications which are now ex parte in the first instance, 
embodied in the 14th and 15th recoinmondatiobs of the Ki'port. 
It is an utter a^iirdity that one party should be allowed, 
behind the boclc of the other, to make an application on a 
statement certainly hinssnd, probably inaccurate, and that then 
the whole business should be gone through again, in order to 
oflbrd the opposite party an opportunity of answering, often before 
judges who have not been pre.sent on the previous occasion. All 
enen applications will in future, if tbo suggestion of the Uommitteo 
be attended to, be made in the only rational maimer—namely, 
alter notice to, and in the hearing of, the other side, who mu 
then and there answer for himself, bis presence, moreover, acting 
as a guard against any flights of fancy on the part of his 
opponent. 

While thus improving the method in which appeals are to be 
brought before the courts, the Oornmittoo seek to reconstitute, on 
more logical principles, the courts before which such appeals 
ahould come. Without disturbing the present arraugement —by 
which appeals from a judge sitting without a jury go direct to the 
Court ot Appeal, and from jury trials to a Divisional Court—they 
recommend that, iu the latter case, the Divisional Court should 
consist of three judges, whose decision should be final, e.vcept 
where leave to appeal is given, where there is a dilleronco of 
^minion, or where the matter at stake exceeds tlie value of 500/. 
l^r the hearing of such appeals the strength of tliu Court of 
Appeal is to be increased to five nieinber.s—presuunibly by borrow¬ 
ing a couple of judges from the Courts below, not by any new 
appointment of Appellate Judges. This ])1an would secure 11 move 
equal division of work between the Courts in banco, which must 
necessarily bo retained for certain specitic purposes, and the Court of 
Appeal; would avoid tbo incongruity of three judges in one room 
being overruled by throe judges in another; and would le.^sen the 
chances of suitors being driven to the last desperate and ruinous 
resource of an appeal to the flnuse of Lords. Moreover, the 
Court in banc being practically equivalent to a Court of Appeal, 
we ehould get rid of tbo anomaly of an extra Court being inter¬ 
posed between a judge and jury and the Court of Appeal; while 
the same judge sitting alone, or an hlquity judge under any cir¬ 
cumstances, is only subject to reversal at the bauds of the Court of 
Appeal itself. 

The only other point in the Report to which we propose 
DOW to refer is that which suggests a lower scale of costs 
and the prohibition of a special jury in actions where the 
claim or sum recovei^d is less than 2oof. For our own part 
wo would willingly see the oTperimeut tried of relegating such 
actions to the County Courts, the reasons usually as^igned why 
these tribunale should have Kquiiy jurisdiction so far in €.xcess of 
their Common Law powers having never struck us ns particularly 
forcible. We are, however, eumewhat inclined to yield to tbo 
^gvounds'put forward by the Committee iu dupi-ocation of such a 
course—namely, that the increased number of appeals from tlie 
County Courts would neutralise the probable benelits, and that the 
bumbler class of litigants, for whom County Courts were primarily 
established, would be crowded out in such an event. 

If the County Courts are not to be resorted to, something must 
pluoly be done iu the superior Court, as it is a scandal to Justice 
to hear that ** the costs in the smaller actions iu the (jueen's 
Bench are often four times larger than the sums in dispute, or 
•evenanore than this and the adoption of a lower scale seems the 
only practicable remedy. What is to be dreaded is lest tho re¬ 
daction of fees allowed on taxation should drive the sniallor 
litigants to resort to the lower class of solicitors and counsel, iu 
which cose it would be small compensation to the clients ** to have 
their causes decided by the best courts- and judges iu tho land.” 
The restriction of appeals from the final judgment of a judge, 
and the doing awa^ with special juries in these smaller causes, 
aae, however, provisions which can only work for good. 

8ttch, in its midn features, is this important Report. Apart from 
ita innate and apparent merits, the position and reputation of the 
gentlemen who mtve issued it entitle it to most careful considera¬ 
tion by ^oae to whom it is directly and indirectly addressed^^The 
judges who were not members of the Oommitte^will probably, 
asked to oommuniesAe to the Chancellor their views on the <iue8- 
tions involved, and it would bo curious and in8^j;ictive to see the 
tisineo of unanimrty or dissension thus elicited. ’ A 
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THE AUTROE OF DON QUIXOTE. 

A n essayist might find a good subject on which to dilate in the 
fostering influenco of a country s tmlitical importance on 
tho study of ita literature by foinigners. Not that the observation 
is particularly new, for in "the way of expostulation it hw been 
mode oiten enough, but tho connexion has not been sufficiently 
recognized as a matter of course. Tho man of letters who la not 
free from the faith of fellow-craftsmen iu the uses of leather in 
apt to be iudignaot when his favourite foreign man of genius is 
nut received on his own merits, lie is over prone to forget that 
the most universal genius cannot be wholly independent of his 
Burroundlugs, and tlut without some knowlitigo of these ho is 
but partially intelligible. But, pncp the believers in the enllghton- 
iiig iull lienees of trade and travel, it is generally by political events 
that nations become known to one another. Trade teaches nothing 
but trade, aud it is always the few who travel, it is but a few of 
the few who travel to any purpose, and it is only one traveller or so iu 
alternate generatious who can make that purpose of profit to 
others. Vvhen peaceful intercourse has done its utmost, it is by 
fighting that nations make one another's acquaintance, or by the 
war of one of them with a third party under circumstances in¬ 
teresting to the other. Out of the jaws of tho lion comes tho 
honey. No duuht tho cannon of Van Trump had something to do 
with attracting Milton’s eye to the literature of Holland. Fuli- 
lical importanco does not necessarily moan political power, and a 
country may become important by being fought over. It wah 
while Italy was the interesting victim of Austiia and France that 
its literature was a common object of study, and the Peninsular 
War wos probably tho eUicient cause of Southey’s and Lock¬ 
hart’s studies in Spanish literuturo. It certainly was the cause 
of the popular interest in them. Fven those writers in wboiu 
the interest of the world is permanent, aud whom we are all 
supposed to read, must sufl’er from the insignificance uf their 
country. Messrs. Nimuio and Jiain have just brought out a 
series of Spanish prose works in a way which curiously illustrates 
tho truth of what we have just said. The works which are con¬ 
tained iu this publication are not Spanish without exception, for 
three of tho twelve volumes are devoted to Gil UlaSt which belongs 
to Spain very much as a ceruiiu gentleman who lately chose to 
appear in the bull-ring did—in dress namely, and iu nothing else. 
But the others are at least Spanish in origin. It is typical that 
it is not possible to speak of the nationality even of these without 
qualitication; fur, with tlie exception of Don QuLi'ote and the 
Liiznrillo de Tormes, tliey are presented hero, not as they appear in 
the original, but ns thny were recast by JjO Sage. 

The predominance of the French writer is itself a proof of the 
little attention now given to Spanish literature for its own sake, 
but it is almost inevitable. In one case, however, tho publishers 
have gone out of their way to prove how little care and scholarship 
it is thought necessary to show in editing a Spaniard. The sertes 
includes—aud what series of Spanish romances could help in¬ 
cluding ?—Don Quijote, and the masterpiece of (Jervantos is 
treated as no publisher bringing out a tine edition would 
\eiilure to treat a French or Cierman writer. AVIien Messrs. 
Nimiuo and Bain resolved to reprint GU lilae they obviously 
felt that some discrimiiiutiou must bo exercised. A competent 
editor must be obtaiued for one thing, and they must entrust 
the task of writing tho introductory essay on lie Sage to a master 
of French litoriiturc. Accordingly, Lo Sago's writing and recast* 
ings of other men's writing are treated in an essay by Mr. Sainta- 
biiry. Very liifrereiil is tlie measure meted out to Oorvaniea. We 
might add, and to Diego do Mendoza or .Mateo Aleman; but, as we 
do not propose to deal at present with any of these twelve finely 
got-ii]) voliiniL'S, except the Don Quixote, wo shall at present con¬ 
iine ourselves to CJervnntes. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the transla¬ 
tion given should bo the inaccurate version of Mottoiix; but it is a 
grievous blemish to a lino edition like Ibis that the only Life of Cer¬ 
vantes which Messrs. Nimmo and B.viu could bring themsolves to 
give should be the short and inaccurate notice by Lockhart. The 
absurdity is heightened by tho fact that wo have a Life ofMotteux, 
apparently written fur the occasion, by Mr. lieiiri Van Laun, in 
which the obscure life and iguoblo death of tho translator are 
detailed at rather greater length than the career of (Jervantos. Wo 
have no wish to speak with disrespect of Lockhart's work. 
Writing while much that is now known was still und'iscovorod, 
aud necessarily perhaps guided only by J uan Fellicer and Viceutu 
dti los Rios, the mistakes ho made were unavoidable. The trans¬ 
lator of the Spanish Ballads hud at least some original knowledge 
of the country and the language of the man h,o was writing about. 
He did not compile his Life, with no apMrent knowledge of Spanish, 
from a contemporary French writer, like the author of a recent 
work intended to introduce this foreign classic to liinglish readers. 
The amount of tagacily and force of thought he brought 
to the writing of this Life gives it even now a certain inde¬ 
pendent value. But all this does not excuse Messrs. Nimmo 
and Bain for not at least attempting to fdvo the purchasers of 
their twelve handsome volumes the tupaults of r^enl research. No 
'contemporary student of Spanish literivtunr occupies the critical 
]^utiou of Mr. Saintsbury, out surely soiuebuHiy might have been 
found to state known facts in readable Rnglisl^ - 

This is the leas intelligible Jiocausei thero has lately been soma* 
thing lika a revival oMuierest in Oervim^s. A pew translation 
of ihsAQuirofs has be& published, anAh^ss been sufficiehtly eriti- 
diedl^ Much, indeed, or the criticism not a" kind to en- 
ooiu^ige li%h estimates of wh^t would have been the vake of anr 
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new way devoted to Iiim. Mr. Duffield, tbe author of the ttani^ 
laUoti—obviously undertaken as a labpur of love-T-bas himaelf 
departed as widely as possible from the truth in his estimate of 
Oervnntes. lie has, in the face of all the evidence, cho|pn to 
roproRunt him as a political and roligioas reformer; and has^ as we 
took occasion to point out, fallen into many and serious xmstnkes 
in matters of fact. But we doubt whether his severest critioa 
have formed a much more accurate idea of the author of Don 
Quixote. Both have persistently treated him, though from slightly 
different, and, in spite of peat apparent divergencies, not more than 
slightly different points of view, as if ho had stood whollv apart' from 
his time and his people. When Mr. Duffield represents Cervantes as 
the preacher of a cunningly disguised atlaitk on the Inquisition, he 
is advaDcing an opinion which it is scarcely necessary to confute; 
but the author of an article in lUnckwoodf written for the purpose 
of exposing Mr. Dufheld’s many errors, is scarcely nearer the trutli 
when ho speaks of Cervantes as ** the least fanatical of men, who 
had a charity large enough to embrace within its loving fold Turk, 
Moor, Kngluhman, even Portuguese—God’s creatures, of whom 
none of his conlomporaries had a good word to say.” What is 
seemingly equally incredible to them all is that Miguel de Oer- 
vantos was a Spanish gentleman of the sixteenth century, with the 
ideas and beliefs of other Spanish gentlemen, and differing from 
them only—and the diflerence is umple~in being a groat genius. 
It is a sign of that little knowledge of Spain of which we have 
already spoken that this want of scionliiic method, which would 
not be allowed in dealing with a groat Vrnnehmau or German, still 
obtains in treating of Oervantes. A great discoverer lately 
published a work in five volumes to demonstrate the existence of a 
new nation. It consisted, if wo mistake not, of a chosen people 
walking about unrecognized among men, but to be known to tlie 
initiated by a mark like watered yellow silk on the left hip. In 
the times of critical ignorance Wfoyo Sainto-Beuve, men of genius 
were apparently considered to form a people by themselves, some¬ 
what in this way. More sciontiHc ideas have slowly inado their 
way into criticism, hut Don (jnixoto and the rt^gion round him 
in (itornturo nro as yet unsubdued by them. I’o this still-enduring 
state of anarchy is perhaps due the fact that the bud and foolish 
commentatoro of Oervantos are treated by every new writer on him 
with a degree of respect never shown to the writers of folly about 
other great authors. They are, ns if it bad become a routine, 
noticed, confuted, or ridiculed ; whereas, if the victim of their folly 
had been Shakspeare, orBabclais, they would simply bo left alone. 

Meanwhile tne consecrated commonplaces about the author of 
Don Quixote are repeated without any apparent desire to weigh 
their value; and those may be said to group themselves under 
three heads—that he was loft in a state of poverty disgraceful to 
his country; that he abolished books of chivalry; and that ho 
was exceptionally Ill-treated by the publication of Avellanoda’s 
false second part of Don Quixote. It is impossible to enter on a 
detailed examination of these questions here, but we may state a 
few reasons for showing why the popular verdict on every one of 
them should be reversed. As regards his poverty, we cannot, 
with a respect for Oorvantes as deep as that of any of his admirers, 
see why he should have been other than poor. He was born the 
younger son of a gentleman of small estate, like hundreds of others 
for whom their country has not been hold bound to provide. His 
wound at Lopanto and his captivity in Algiers wero misfortunes 
he shared witli many of his countrymen. It was the natural course 
of things that he should not have bcf.'u paid for his milita^ ser¬ 
vices. Madrid, as eveiy reader of the picaresque novels, of books 
of travel in Spain, and of Gil Jilas knows, was full of retired 
officers trying to get their pay—tbeir strict due in arrears—far 
into the seventeenth century. Cervantes was not even an officer; 
and Philip II., like our own Elizabeth, habitually left his soldiers 
to starve when he bad got the fighting he needed ou^f them. 
Neither can we acknowledge that, os a man of letters, Uervantos 
was treated with the injustice so often complained of. If Spain 
were inclined to justify herself for her treatment of her greatest 
man, we are of opinion that she would have a very good case. 
Cervantes did not begin serious literary work till he was nearly 
forty. The first part of Don Quirote did not appear till he was 
fifty-six. It had an immediate success, passln*' through eight 
editions in six years. There is evidence thtit the latter years of 
Cervantes were passed in easier circumstances. Before the ap¬ 
pearance of Don Quixote, in 1605, he had produced nothing, except 
the Nummeia, of permanent value; and men of genius, like other 
men, cannot be considered entitled to be paid for their work till 
it is done. Moreover — os bainto-Beuve, in that essay on 
Oeu^tes which shows how nearly a tine critical faculty 
will atone for want of knowledge of a language, well says—the 
author of Don Quixote was proWbly too proud a man to succeed 
the smaller arts of life. We have his own confession in the 
Pia^e al Pamaso, that he himself ** had forged his own fortune,” 
and when we remember that it could scarcely have been made 
diflfonnt except by dependeuce on 0 patron, those who love his 
memory will not wish it had been otherwise. The other accepted 
tradition about him, that ho ruined the books of chivalry, is 
even more baseless, v It would* bo infinitely more accurate to say 
that, because the -books of chivalry were bccomjpg ridiculous, 
therefore Don fixate was written. Much might be cited in sup¬ 
port of this opioion^whicb, in this crude form, is very far from 
Deiog ours—^but one consideration' wHl, we thiiu, show that the 
aorvices of Gervantes to literature, in abolisbto the tales of kuight- 
errantry, have been'’ wholly misunderstoofft that be has been 
praised for what is not his true glory, and for wbsft be never did. 


Tbs^me sueebsBors aftd oonquq^on of the tales of ebiva^ were 
the ^picaresque novels. The first of these, the LazarUio, had 
iflilpeared'nidre than seventy years before, and the second, Chaman 
m Alfkrache, the father of a longer line than that of Amadia, 
l^in 1599, six years before Don Quixatof and with imme- 
pdiate acceptation. The mention of Owman de Alfaracke brim 
us to the third of our ungrounded traditions—the exceptional ill- 
eonduet of the so-called Avellanoda. That this literary scamp, 
whoever he was, did ti^ a very vulgar, worthless produotioD, mil 
of malignant personalities, on to the first part of Don Quixote, is 
very true, liut a dishonest Yalencian bad done as much for 
Mateo Aleman and the first part of his Guzman de Affarao^, 
Others had tried their hand at continuing the LazariUo de Tormee 
of Diego do Mendoza. This writing of false second parts 
was a common literary ofience of that day. Avellaneda’s case 
has rocoivofl much more attention from writers about Oervaatea 
than it deserves. There are subjects which are not exhausted 
a long series of coniputent studies; there are others which, after 
being handled again and again, are still to do. A satisfactory 
biographical and critical work on O^vantes is, u yet, unhappily 
among the latter. ' * ' 


VOLUNTAUY AND SCHOOL B0ABD SCHOOLa 

T he review of the year’s work which the Cbitiinnan of tho 
London School Board gave at the ^rst meeting of the Board 
after the holidays contained one remarkable passage. We are 
not anxious ” he said, ** but quite the reverse, to have yoluntaiy 
schools transforrod to us.” Mr. Buxtoil’s disclaimer would pro- 
.bably be shared by most of his fellow cha|rmen. The School Boards 
do not, ns a rule, care to have any more^responsibility thrown on 
them. So loug as the voluntary schools are disposed to bear their 
part of the educational burden they will bo quite welcome tq do so. 
That the voluntary schools aro disposed to do this there can be no 
question. Oaiiou Gregory has n right to feel proud when he looks 
at. the results of the first ten years of thb Elementary Education 
Act. The clergy of the Church of Engknd can boost that when 
tho trial came upon thorn they gave themselves up, neither to 
despair nor to presumption. It seemed pi. though onfy a miracle 
could savo their schools from extinction ; but they went on work¬ 
ing and hoping as though the issue depended only on themselves. 
To make their labour fruitful it was necessary that their sub¬ 
scribers should go on keeping up tho Church school os an oct of 
grace when they were obliged to keep up b Board school as an act 
of necessity. It was hard to believe beforehand that any con¬ 
siderable number of people would do t&is. Perhaps the laity, 
speaking generally, did not boliovo it. pThey tbqught that year 
by year the vohinUry bcIiouIs would dec^pease in number, in size, 
in efficiency, until at last tho School schools would cover 
tho wholo cduciilional field. But tlio not dismayed 

even by the discounigoment of the laitjC^^TK^’klti^w that this 
discouragement, if it continued, would bo fatal to their schools; 
but they determined with themselves that it should not continue. 
How they managed to get rid of it is even now a mystery; hut 
tliere is no doubt whatever that they did get rid of it. To all 
appearance, voluntary schools never stood on a bettor or a more 
promising looting than they do now. The Elementary Education 
Act has been in full work for more than ten years, and School 
Boards havo been formed and have built schools ^1 oyer the 
cottutry. But their success has not been won at the cost of the 
yoluntiiry schools. Hero and there, indeed, a voluntary school 
may have found the rivalry of a iSchool Board school too severe to> 
stand up against, but this has been merely an accident. The School 
Board school has, in such cases, been better, or better placed; it 
has enjoyed, in fact, some specific supexiority which would equally 
havo given it tho victory if it had been another voluntary school. 
But, taking tho country as a whole, voluntaiy schools may face all 
the tests w'hich can be applied to them without any uneasiness as 
to the result. They havo been subjected to a trial of extraordinary 
severity, and in no' single respect have they been found wanting. 
If we are asked to say why things have turned out in this way, it 
is not at all easy to suggest a satisfeustory answer. To some 
extent, of course, religious enthusiasm has been the cause; but 
this is certainly not the sole reason. The diflerence between tho 
religious teaching given at an average Board school and the re¬ 
ligions teaching given at an average voluntary school is not great 
enough to dispose the large IndifTerentist class to pay twice over 
in order to keep the voluntary school going. Where the School 
Board happens to bo specially hostile to religion, or where the 
religious instruction given in the voluntaxy school is of an unusually 
decided type, it is intelligible that the supporters of the voluntary 
school should feel that the object to be gained by keeping the 
voluntary school going is worth any sacrifice that may be necessaiy 
to bring it about. But a very ordinary case is tiiat, though the re¬ 
ligious teaching given at the School Board school is somewhat moie 
general and less decided than the religious teaching given at the 
volunt&ry school, the difierence is rather in degree than in kind, 
anfi what the aven^ Englishman regards as of most importance 
may be taken to bo present in both. Ai an explanation of the 
readiness which the laity hare shown to support voluntary sohode, 
the theory that it springs exclusively firom religious enthuiiaim ie 
insnfficignt. 

The present prosperity of Wuntuy schools may in part be re- 
goided as an example of tfaft national lorq of fighting. If thie 
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mujLIiftd bean antifely usoecuiMiiSohool Bomrd aohoota Inigbt 
baT« liAd ^teiythingr their own wit. The ^dlTiaion iMt^^eea'^nli- 
^na and aeoular inatmetion might t^en have beonMiototed oy 
leaBOsa of pure co&vBnMDoe» and there might hfiVe been' obvioua 
advantagea in an dhnuigement which rouped children togetheav 
for the purpose of aecular inatruction, while Keeping them separate 
for the purpose of raligioua instruction. But the ground had 
not been unoccupied* It had been Hold to a large extent by 
Toluntnry^ schools; and when the supporters of these schools found 
their territory invaded by a rival created by Act ^ rarliamont, 
they felt a natural disposition to show that they could hold thoir 
own against him. It is not unfair to suppose that this 
feeUng^ bad a large part in keeping up, and even increasing, the 
subicnption paid to voluntary schools. No man likes to feel 
that the worlc he has been doing for a long time and at a con¬ 
siderable sacrifice to himself is to be taken nut of his hands and 
committed to a public authority. Even if the work in question is to 
be carried on in precisely the same spirit and by the same methods 
as Wore, he will bo apt to resent the change. The truth of this 
■nH iH 'nn nwa ye a r bn^k in the attitude of the county magis¬ 

tracy towards the Prisops' Bill. Yet hero the Visiting Justic^ 
had not been spendingjtheir own money in carrying out their 
ideas. They had mere^ administered a public fund in thoir 
chsraoter as a pubUo authority, and they had no real cause to 
resent the transfer of th^r duties to another public authority. But 
in the case of voUmtary^schools the managers had come forward 
of their own firee will tb undertake a duty which every public 
authority had been content to neglect. It was perfectly natural, 
therefore, that they should see in the creation of a new public 
authority to do the work that they hud been doing both a slight 
and a challenge. They were not, as in the case of the prison 
anthorities, compelled ^ hand over their schools to the School 
Boards; on the contrary, they were expressly invited to do their 
utmost to rival the Scmool Boards. They would have been less 
than Englishmen if thjy had refused such an invitation. They 
may not have cared mtiutly for the difference batwnon the two 
schools; it was enou^ that the one school had hcon founded and 
maintained by themselves, while the other had been founded and 
was to be maintained in opposition to them. If they bad allowed 
their subscriptions to the voluntary school to go unpaid, they 
would have held it equivalent to a cowardly surrender of the 
position they had so long maintained; and on this ground, if 
on no other, they Were determined to show that, though 
the 13 cbool Board could compel them to pay the school rate, 
it could not forbid them to pay the voluntary subscription which 
was to render the rate Unnecessary. To a fueling of this kind the 
second decode of the Education Act is liicely to prove a more 
serious ordeal than tbp first. The excitement on both sides will 
have cooled down; thole who nro genuinely interested in education 
will, in consequence of Ibis cooling down, have become the moving 
spirits of the School Boards; and the fact that the School Board 
achools ,wej[Q set up as rivals to the voluntary schools 

will mW rccolloctiun. Ivuon as the rapture of the 

strife may be in the fust instance, it sometitucs grows weaker as 
the light goes on, and the more so if it is obvious that the other 
eide is ready and even anxious to come to terms. In the presence 
of these new influences will voluntary schools continue to hold 
their own against School Board schools ? Ten years ago it seemed 
unlikely that they would do so; but, as that doubt proved to be 
without foundation, it is safer and certainly move graceful li: 
assume that what has happened once will happen again, and that 
Canon Gregory’s song of triumph will be sung with as much 
reason in 1891 as in 1S81. 

At all events, it is sincerely to be hoped that this will bo the 
case. This implies no view for or against the possibility of 
combining definite religious instruction with the general accept¬ 
ance of the Sdiool Board system. "J’ho T(;ason which, even if it 
stood alone, would be sullicient to make the prosperity of vohin- 
taiy schools a matter of just satisfaction, is of a simpler kind. 
They are, as a matter of fact, more humani/.iug, both as regards 
teachers and children, than School Boards are—perhaps than 
School Boards can bt). The interest which the clergy take in the 
parish school is not limited to the actual school work. They 
regard the children os somutliing more than so many machines 
for earning the Parliamentary grant, and the teachers us something 
more than so many machines for qualifying the children to earn 
the Parliamentary grant. Here and there no doubt the maiingei's 
of a School lioard school may also be anxious to take this wider 
view of their functions. In tne majority of cases, however, they 
regard tbemselveB simply as the representatives of the ratepayers 
—^und indeed to do thoir best to make the school efiicient, 
but having neither the right nor the wish to know anything 
either of the children or teachers, except in the hours during 
which they are within the school precincts and engaged in the school 
work. Even in the exceptional cases they are hampered by the 
absence of any relationship or permanent ollicutl standing outside the 
eobool to which they can appeal with any confidence. They know 
nothingof thechildren'sparenta or homes; they never see tbeteachers, 
unless when they are actually engarad in teaching. Thi elqrgy 
4ind the managers of voluntary schools generally stand in a difiereht 
position. The parsonage is the place to which the parents 
naturallygofor help and advice in anything that concerns their 
children, and tfie place to which the toachins naturally go for help 
and advice in anything that conceiiis theinselvos. In so iar os the 
ottier managers are really identified with the school they become 
IP these respsets a kind of supplementary clergy. Thua an 


^ Interest grows up between the managers on the one hand and the 
ctibdren and tea^ihers on the other which is human as well as prp- 
fessionaL As such it may be of very groat value in bringing 
classes together. In a School Board school this uniting inttuenco 
is in a great degree wanting. The elForts that the better mana¬ 
gers of School Hoard schools are constantly making to bridge 
across the interval which divides them from those with^ whom 
they have to do nro evidence of this. It is scarcely possible to 
suggest any really appropriate remedy ibr this state of things, 
and so long as none is forthcoming it is permissible to hope that 
voluntary schools will continue to multiply aud prosper. 


ANGLINCl LlTEIlATUllE. 

W ITH the first of October begins the winter of the angler’s 
discontent, that is, if he bo a trout-fisber. In late rivers 
salmon may still be taken, and the grueling, that ilower-like fish, 
os St. Ambrose calls him, i.** in season in early winter. Of coarse 
fish, from pike downwards, we do not speak, and might say, with 
Gay— 

I nov<*r wnnder where the bonfring reeds 
O’erJcMik the muddy stream, wluise tangling weeds 
Per]dex llie fishnT. . . . 

Nor trowlc lor pike.-*, di.spcoplers «jf the luke. 

The end of September is late enough, in all conscience, for trout- 
fishing. A writer in the Timeg of October 13 is wrong in his 
remaric that in the end of summer and in autumn, when the 
majority of fishers are forced to take thoir amniul holiday, there is 
little to be done except after a spate, aud then the use of the 
odious worm must be rui<orted to ns the only profitable lure.’’ 
This authority can know little of hi.9 subject—trouting in 
Scotland. Tlie fact is that the warm soft days of September 
brood myriads of beautiful water-Uies, aud the trout rise 
eagerly at tlie ily, in favourable cniiditions, at certain times 
of the day. Tlmy rather prefer a glimpse of the sun, and 
their hours for feeding are usually about noon-tide, and about 
three o’clock in the early al’lertibon. But, though you may 
see tho Tweed, oA'erfisheH as it is, nr the NiLli, all a-boil 
with tho rising of good trout, they “bite short” very often, 
and do nut take tJie fly with the rush which a sea-trout 
makes, or which even yellow trout make in spring. Hence many 
disappointments, aud persons of short, temper may be heard, if not 
aclunliy using profane language, certainly “ aiming at a swoer,” as 
tho Rcotch gamekeeper said. With all its di.^tappoiuliuonts, autumn 
lly-lishing, especially avIicii the waters are at all coloured, is in- 
iinitoly preferable to the use of “ tho odious worm.” Even if we 
agree with ]\lr. Darwin that the worm is apt to wriggle more than 
his bodily Bulferings justify, he is a dirty and unsportsmanlike lure. 
But autumn lly-hshing ** yet is dour, tho fishing of the lator 
year, us not unlike the sport of spring.” The March-brown revisits 
his venial haunts—the March-bnjwn, or a fiy so lilce him, that 
trout rise at tho artiticial imitation. There is a melancholy 
beauty in the autumn woods, but the yellow loaves, floating down 
the hlream, got caught in one's flics, and give a great deal of 
trouble. I'his is one sign thut tho game is up, and the lank forms 
and comparatively languid struggles of the larger trout warn the 
angler to reel up his line fur the last time -its music is a sound as 
“ sad and sweet ” us any enumerated by Tennyson. One looks upon 
the happy autumn fields, and is obliged to think of the days 
which are no more,” the days bci'ore there was a Galashiels 
weaver on every pool and si ream by day, and a detachment of 
poachers netting all up and down the river by night. 

Tho end of all things eoine.s, and when the angler reaches town 
he probably begins to collect angling literature. J*'ur sumo reason 
anglers are often bibliophiles, and in the old booksellers* catalogues 
there ur** almost n.s many books named uuder the head ** Angling” 
n.s under ** Cruikshank ” or America, Eor tho pleasure of Anglo- 
bibliomaniacs Mr. Osmund liambert has publisbc'd a little volume 
on Angling Literature (Sampson Low), from which wo may con¬ 
fess (hat wo have 8t>ilen onr references to Gay aud to St. 
Ambrose. Mr. Lambert's little hook is a series of unsystematized 
notes and quotations, which aru intiircsting to a doaultory reader, 
lie dues not profess to have drawn up a complete bibliography of 
works on the gentle craft, but he tells his readers whore such 
bibliographies are to be found. We do not observe that he even 
mentions Stoddart’s various aud very interesting volumes, which 
may be often picked up cheap on London booksinlls. 2 'he 
Moor and the Loch, that unfailing source of instruction and 
amusement, does not appear in his index. Before turning 
to Mr. Lamberts iutoresliug, though too brief, account of 
iisbing in the ancient world, we must mention that his 
volume is bound in that siilli.sh sort of parchment cover with 
which we are familiar in ** The l*archmeiit Library.” It seems 
almost certain that this kind of cover for books, as distinguished 
from the absolutely limp and thin parchment binding imitated 
from tho French style, is a failure. Mr. Lambert's work already 
gapes fearfully, with covers all twisted aud awry, and presents a 
^uesome resemblance to the mouth of a pike which has been too 
long out of water. Aud to gape in this unseemly sort is only tho 
usual custom of books got up iu this kind of parchment cover. 
Where so much pains has been taken with type and with paper; it 
is a pity that all should be spoiled by a style of binding which is 
neither pretty nor pe^anent. A volume like Mr. Blades^s JBncmiea 
of BookSf on the other hand, never gapes, however assiduously it 
may be handled. 
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Mr.' Lambert has a good deal to say about the antiquitiet of 
{‘angling. Tbo sport in Egypt be leaves ou one sida, with only^ 
passing allusion. The monuments have plenty to tell us about 
angling in the land of Nile. On a wall at Thebes wo see a river- 
boat, in which one man is hauling at a net, while four others, who, 
seem to bo wading, are helping him. The net is full of big fishes, 
and a kite sits on the mast of the boat, looking out for the entrails 
of the fish, which the S]»urtsinea throw to her. In Thebes, too, is 
a design of an Egyntian bottom-fisher. lie sits in an uncomfort¬ 
able dining-room cnair, and his rod is about four feot long. A 
mgantie butterfly (in spite of Dr. Stepbani, who can see no 
butterflies in ancient art) is watching his proceedings. In another 
picture the angler has dragged nut a fish of about four pounds 
weight, with a line about two feet long. But, if the Egyptian 
Tod and line were short, the landing net was immense, hlaiiy of 
the fish which they caught the Egyptians refused to eat, under 
the pretence that a portion of the disinonibered Osiris bad been 
devoured by fishes. At Oxyrhynciis tho people declined to taste 
the fish of that name, and this prejudice still prevails in [Jpjier 
Egypt. The upper cltwscs in ancient times preferred tho 

use of tho leiHn'f or fish-spenr, to that of the rod and 
lino. Homer has not very much to say about angling. His 
heroes never ate fish, except when they were positively compelled 
bv hunger to go angling “ with bent hooks.” This reminds us that 
Mr. Lambert might have told us something about hooks, from tho 
ilint ones of the Mentone bone-caves, and tho mother of pearl 
articles of the South Stxis, to that curious ancient bronze hook, 
^already notable for “ the Limerick bend,” which is figured in 
Evans's book on iinplemonts of bronze. In onu passage, 

^ to return to Homer, the author of the Odyssey (xii. 234, 257) 
makes an obscure allusion to wbat seems to have been a way of 
securing the line against tho bites of fishes. Mr. Currey trans- * 
. lates the passage tlius:—As when upon a point of rock a fisher¬ 
man with long rod, letting down baits to delude the little fish, 
casts forth into the deep the liurus of tbo shelterless ox, and thou, 
when he has caught oue, throws it struggling ashore.” The theory 
is that a small tube of the horn of the shelterless ox was run upon 
the line. Clearly to toss a whole liorn of a shelterless ox into 
tho water would be to startle fish even as guileless and uneducated 
08 the trout of Canadian or Eiuiilsh rivers. 

Ausonius, in his proves hi.uiself to have been well 

acquainted with trout and grayling, in bis time the fish could be 
described as tynnra doli. Now they are prelty wide-awake. 
Ausonius thus describes tho sensation caused by a fish's first 
struggle;— 

Crwpoqiie trcinorl 

Vibrantis setcc nutans coiisontit liaruudu. 

Striking ” WHS not what old Younger .says it should be, a mere 

feel ” at the fish, a movement not nearly strong enough to lift 
the line out of tne water. Ausonius struck with a swish:— 

Noo mora ; H cxcuHsam striilenti vcrlicrc prirdam 
Dcxlera in nbliquutn rii|>tal puer ; exi'ipit ictiini 
Spiritiia, ut fnicrid quundiim per iii.anv llrignllia 
Aura orepat, inotoque adsibilat aero vcmIuh. 

Ausonius tells us that he has setni trout, even after they were 
landed, collect their forces, and spring aloft, aud fliug their curved 
bodies headlong into the stream below, and regeiu enjoyment of 
the waters lost to hope, while after them tbo fishermau wildly 
leaps, 

et Btolido cflptat prensare nataiu. 

One has occasionally lost a trout for want of a landing-net when half 
his body was already lying ou the grass at the water^s edge. Dean 
Swift said that a boyish disappointment of this kind soured him 
for life. But we have never known a regularly-laudelt' hah make 
off in tho manner vividly described by Ausonius. 

Tho earliest classical accouut of llv-tiahing is given in Aelian's 
book, De Natard AnimiUiuiHf which was written in the middle of 
the third century of our era. As the passage is mure often alluded 
tQ than quoted iu full, wo give it as it is rendered by Mr. 
l^mbert:— 

I have heard of a Macedonian way of catcliing llsh, and it Is this: 
l)Ctwocu Ocroca and Thcssalonira runs a river eallud the Astrucus, and in 
It them are fish with spotted (or spcuklcd) skins ; wliut tho natives of the 
country call them you had huttor ask the Macudoninus. 'ihusclisii feed 
on a fly which is }>eculiar to thu country, and which hovers over the river. 

It is not like Hies found clHcwhcrc, nor does it resemble a wa.sp in a[q)ear- 
nnee, nor in Hhape would one justiv desenhe it ns a midge or a bee, yet it 
liaa||mmething of each of these. In liuldiiess it is like a fly, in si<so you 
m^t call it a hoe, it imitates the colour of the wasp, and it hums iilce a 
bee. The natives call it the llippouras. As these dies seek their food 
over the river, tliey do not escape the observation of the IIhU swtminiug 
below. When then a fish ohserves a fly hovering above, it swims quietly 
up, fearing to agitate the water, lest it should senre away its prey, then 
coming up by iu shallow, it opens its jaws and gulps down the tl\\ like a 
W'olf carrying oil' a sheep from the fiook, or an oaglu u goose from the. farm¬ 
yard; having done this, it withdraws under the rippling water. Now 
though the tishermon know of this, they do not use these flies at all fur 
bait lor the fi.sli; for if a man's hand toiicii them, they lose their colour, 
their wings decay, and they become unlit for food fur the fish. Tor this 
reason tViey have nothing to do with them, hating them for their had cha¬ 
racter ; but they have planned a snare fur the fish, and get the better of 
them by their fisherman's craft. They fasten rod (crimaon-red) wool 
round a hook and fit on to the wool two featliens which grow under a cuck’a 
wattles, und which in colour arc like wax. Their rod is six feet long and 
tlie line is of the same length. Then they throw their snare, and the fish 
attracted and maddened by the colour conics up, tfiiuking, firoui the pretty 
sight, to get a dainty muuthful • when, however^ it opens its jaws, it is 
caught by the houk and ei\}uy« a bitter repast, a cupiivs. 
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" ^XFh&ta^nr^iba'Mtura! fly may bava been (some travelled 
Angler fn&ht sBll find it on the water), it is clear that the imita¬ 
tion Sved^mer, t^tb a red body. Aelian must eurely havo 
underrateatw length of rod and line, nidees, indeed, the Mace¬ 
donians merely " dibbled,” as is now, we b^ve, practised by 
persons who joy in the capture of chub. 

The fly must have been a queer one which waa partly lilce a 
midge and not dissimilar from a blue-bottle, while closely resem¬ 
bling^ A bee. There is very good fishing now in Illyrian waters^ 
and it miijbt repay an angler to try a red palmer m Bulmrlan 
streams, a^ to watch the methods of the natives. These Aange 
little in remote districts, and the hippouroa may still be a fayour& 
fly in tho streams of the Bbodope. 


CRITICS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

T here seems to exist, even among those who we qualified to 
speak upon tho subject, a more than vague idea aa to the 
duties of A musical critic. In a recent work on Phaaea of Muaical 
England (Remington and Co.), the author, Mr. Orowest, devotee 
his first chapter to the subject, in which, after delivering a 
philippic against modem musical criticism, we are told that the 
musical critic should be a guide who,'having a greater know¬ 
ledge of, and sympathy with, bis subject, and seeing moiw 
keenly than tho general public the varied pictui’esqueness, which 
his superior imaginative faculty readily traces, is well able to bring 
hfime to the eyes and senses of those who are content to follow 
him in his critical {loregrinations aspects and views which tho 
transient glance of the unaccustomed eye could scarcely be expected 
to realize.” This theory that the critic should be a pub'te expo¬ 
sitor of musical ideas Dr. F. lIuefTer, in a lectuzo which he deli¬ 
vered on the subject, seemed rather to combat; for, as we under¬ 
stood him, it was, he ihoiiglit, the public who, by their in¬ 
creased interest in matters musical, were to force the critics to> 
provide bettor criticism, and thereby to encourage musicians to 
aim Ht a higher standard of art. Mr. Edmund Qurdey, that 
raai^ter of musical mysticism who is tempted at times, as bo recently 
told us in his ponderous volume on the Poioer of Sound, to tear up* 
lam Imposts in the street when ho was under tho influence of certain 
musical passages, regards the critic os a simple interpreter, who 
“ may really fulfil the enviable part of making others see aud 
appreciate marvels otherwise quite beyond their ken”; whilst 
some again, perhaps with rooHon, look upon musical criticism 
as a pestilence, and warn people, in the words of Byron, as. 
soon to “ Believe a woman, or an epitaph, Or any other thing 
that's false,” as trust a critic; or, with Robert Schumann, con¬ 
temptuously advise the herd to ” pick out the fifths ” and leave* 
interpretation alone. 

It would seem then, according to these authorities, that 
the musical critic should bo either one of these four things— 
a teacher, interpreter, or pupil of the public on the oue Lund,, 
or a curious collector of hidden and consecutive fifths on the- 
other. Uf one matter, however, all these authorities are sure,, 
and that is that the musical critic, as he at present exists, is 
■thoroughly incompetent. Mr. Orowest's strictures upon thA 
incompetent teacher are not without reason, and all the more- 
so as from his point of view these '*form a large majority of 
those who write on the subject of music.” It is true that manj 
of the criticisms instanced by him are only guilty of the sin of 
indirectness of speech, aud, as he objects, revel in **a studied 
avoidance of all references which may provoke argument or lead 
to retort ” by ** the use of broad general statements which cover 
everything and yet mean nothing ”; but Mr. Growest has met 
with criticisms in which ** Beethoven's sonata iu three sharps ” iA 
spoken of ns if there were only one of them, and others wherA 
'' light tenors are described as baritones ”; and on one occasion^ 
though it has nothing to do with criticism, he has come across a 
certain artist ** who occupies the highest place in his profession At 
the present day, who had not only never read Sailor Jteaartua,** 
but was also ignorant of the existence of its author. IndirectossA 
io criticism is blamable perhaps, but if directness were practised 
in such A manner as Mr. Oruwest advocates, we fear that thA 
** retort ” it might lead to would be an action for libel, and the 
incompetent critic may justly plead that he would rather veil bia 
meaning in ** broad general 'etatements ” than bring himself, even 
for the sake of the divine art of which he knows nothing, under 
the tender mercies of a court of justice. The form of criticism 
which Mr. Growest describes as the ** left-nothing-to-be-desired *’ 
style is at any rate harmless, whereas that uf the musical Boanergoa 
is open io certain inconveniences which the incompetent one can 
haraly be blamed for avoiding. Our critic of critics objects rightly 
to tho abuse of technical terms which only puzzle the unen¬ 
lightened, and serve but poorly to hide the ignorance of thA 
writer, and wbat he says of the ai^uiremonts necessary to a 
right exercise of the critical function is undoubtedly just;, but we 
think, nevertheless, that the ** life or death of Muric as an art ” ia 
not iu the hands of the critics, as bo suggests, or at any rate not 
exclusively in tbeir hands. Let those who have the educa^n of 
the youth of the country in mattera musical—those who Iw their 
direct personal influence can mould the taste and appreciations of 
future liberations—we tneun the professional teachers of music, of 
which class Mr. Growest himself is a member, begin to set tfieir 
house in order, and they will find that the maolMliuted musicid 
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orltki 10 £|r M ld« iAcompeteot peA will ollo 4 iilcik^^upport 
their eAdeavours. If teachers of mnsio will peltist^ .filling 
their pU^lS| as the miryorily do, to plaj a class of AuRc 'Mich is 
avowedly written ibiv*' the pot,” to use a homely phrase (meaning' 
less fantasias so called, or graceless gavottes written by themselves), 
instead of leading them to interest themselves in the works of the 
great masters of music, how can they possibly expect the best of 
mnsical critics, whose only medium of instruction is printer's ink 
and p^r, to excite any enthusiasm, or oven to be fairly under¬ 
stood when he writes? To give an example, wbieli i# witliin the 
expj^enoe of bundreds, if not of thouBamls, of fathers of lamilius 
in JSngland. Anew teacher of music is introduced to undertake the 
mueical education of, say, the eldest daughter in a well-to-do family. 
The pupil has to a certain degree masterfMl the elements, and ran 
play one of the easier’ of Mozart's sonatas on the pianoforte, which 
she does Wore her now instructor. With a somewhat aiuhignous 
motion of head, the teacher expresses himself pleased with the 
erfbrmance so far as it has gone, but (and upon this hut very often 
angs the future of the art, so far as the pupil is concornod) there 
are some things which must bo corrected immediately, and 
be would recommend a course tending to give greater exocu- 
tioUf dec. &c., and on his next visit ho produces a senseless 
fantasia, pleasing, as he describes it, and full of just those pas¬ 
sages osculated to perfect the pupil in the art of piiuioforte- 
playing. This work, if it does nut prove to be tlm com position 
of the master himself, is at any rate published by a house 
which wiU allow a comnaission on ooch piece of nuisic alioUed 
by the teacher; and for this reason it is foisted upon the unwill¬ 
ing pupil, who, disgusted by it, ends in course of time by be¬ 
coming a more machine as incapable of expressing the thoughts 
of a composer as a parrot or Messrs. Miiskelyne and Cooke's 
automatic trumpeter. When teachers of music, ns wo hnvo said, 
give up the merciless system of education that is generally prac¬ 
tised by them,and revert to a more healthy and reasonable method, 
then the critics may be blamed for not carrying on by their 
criticisms the education which tends to tho piiritication of modern 
musical taste in England. We are perfectly willing to aduiit that 
there are teachers who scorn to employ this method, and who 
spend their time, too often vainly, in endeavouring to nourish a 
taste for that which is pure and good in music; but the ex¬ 
ample given above is suroly not an unfair one. 

In having said thus much we are by no means to be under¬ 
stood to defend that class of critics which it has pleased 
Mr. Orowest to attack, but simply to prot(*st that the future 
of musical art in England, so far as that future depends 
upon public taste, is not even mainly in the hands of the 
critics. There is little doubt that much of tho so-called musi¬ 
cal criticism of tho daily and weekly press is unworthy of its 
name, and that it is little more than the chronicling of the small 
beer of the musical world; but it can hardly bo said that such 
judgments will ollect the future of the art or that it is worth 
tho ink used in denunciation of it. For instance, those critics 
who saw anything to praise in the late opemtic season have 
their own reward. If, as we should judge by some of their 
writings, it was worthy of record at nil, they will have plenty 
to pass their criticisms upon in seasons to come. The duty, 
ns it seems to us, of that class of modern musical critic 
which Mr. Growest so vigorously attacks lies muro in taking 
care that the public receives its moneys worth, and that the 
promises of impi'esarii and concert-givers should be fullilled, 
than in undertaking public education in matters murical. The 
truth is that the genuine musical critic has but a small public, 
to which, ns a rule, ho fnitbfully addresses himself; and the 
smallness of this public arises from tho fact that few have been 
rightly educated on bis subject-matter so as to understand what 
be is talking about. This, as we have shown above, is purely 
the fault of the prufessioiml teacher; and it is be, and not 
tho critics, that should bear the blame. It is all very well to set 
up the chronicler of musical events rus a musical critic, and then 
demolish him with the heavy artillery of censure; but this seems 
to us to be A somewhat unfair method of dealing with him. W'e 
could multiply indetinitoly tho inatnneos of so-called musical 
critics who expose their ignorance in public prints; but that 
would not show that there are not many really loomed men who 
endeavour to do nil they can to encourage the art. Had Mr 
Orowest shown that those who are really worthy the name of 
critic were abusing the power entrusted to them, there would be 
cause for regret; but he bos made the error—-a grave one, we think 
—of mistaking the journalist, whose duty it is to chronicle events, 
for the musician, who comments upon the works performed. It is 
unneoessary to point out hero who are the true musical critics, as 
tbeir names will rise spontaneously to the memories of all inte¬ 
rested hi muric. Dr. Ilued’er's theory, that the critic should be 
the pupil of the public, is based on the same error, although he 
seems to have tho law of supply and demand upon his side; for, if 
the publle will demand more intelligent notices, doubtless they' 
will in time get them. If there is a real desire for increased 
mtisi^ literature, we may yet see o newspaper similar, to the 
great Gtermaa newspapers devoted entirely to music and to that 
Mnuine musical criticism which these authorities aver doss not 
exist in England. Mr. Gurney's interpreter has already an exist¬ 
ence in the eumpilers of analytical programmes, which seem so 
necessary at modern concerts, but he is not, and, from the fact of 
lus being an interpreter, cannot be, a critic; whilst Schumann’s 
ooUeoto of- fiAbSf it is hardly necessary to point out, would soon 
die ont under law of the survival of the Attest. The musical 


dhture England does not so much depend upon the abilil^ of 
musical critics as upon the exertions of th^ professors and 
teachers of music who have such great opportunities of oulii- 
vating the taste of the rising generation. 


THE MODERN ROUGH. 

T 'HE rough is one of the latest developments of modern society, 
and h«* is asserting himself at tho present moment in a very 
remarkaVdo iiminier. We do not moan to say that brutality is a 
rerent invention ; history bristles with incidents in which 
riiilutuism and disregard for human suffering are the predominating 
chunicteristics; but, ns history for tho most part recounts only 
tho deeds of those of geutle blood,” the acts of violence have 
gcneriilly had the sanction of war or political necessity. In England 
A certain brutal ulemout has always existed amongst tho unlettered 
rustic and mining population; Hodge is much given to correcting 
tho partner of his joys luid sorrows; and the miner is notorious 
for heaving half n brick " at a stranger, or backing his dog Bose 
to fight n Hi shop; while puncing ” is n recognized form of 
popular amuseiuoiit in Lancashire, hoots and clogs being tipped 
with pointed iron for the express purpose of kicldng out the brains 
of their owners' follow-citizens, liut the rough os.we, or rather 
tho police-courts, are familiar with him hero is a rabbit of quite a 
diil'i'nnit species,'’ os the French quaintly say, and deserves especial 
study. His favourite amu.«ement is to assoinblo in crowds in 
places where respectable pcnplo do mostly congregate, and there to 
use unaeeinly language and nssault the passers-by. For tho ex¬ 
istence of the rough in his earlier stages of development there 
iniiy be some explanation, though certainly no excuse. Like ^ 
Talleyrand's beggar, be would probably plead that one must 
live ’; but we should be inclined to retort, with tho cele¬ 
brated dijiloumtist, that ** wo do not see the necessity.” He 
may bo only struggling in his wa^ to omnneipato himself from 
the dull monotony of poverty and its surroundings, and his eccen¬ 
tricities may, after all, bo nothing more than the effervescence of 
youtlifiil Hjjirits. Tie has not football or lawn-tennis for a recrea¬ 
tion, like his bidtvrs; therefore he contents himself with the hat 
nf tin; pasner-by, deftly knocked off to Borve him for a ball. His 
taste lor harmony is gratified by howling the rofrain of some 
ribald music-hall song through the streets on Sunday nights; and 
his martial ardour is appeased by an attack upon the policeman on 
the beat, when authority is generally at a disadvantage of twenty 
or thirty to one. Hut, although the rough is to be accounted for, . 
ho is not to be tolerated, and the problem of abolishing him is 
one which must before long bo seriously considered. 

Any assembly of a religious nature apponrs to have a great 
I Attraction for the rough. It is perhaps unwise to attempt to 
convert a street-corner into a temporary camp-meeting; but such 
an error in judgment is no excuse for “ bonneting” the preacher 
and kicking those who choose to stop and listen to his ex¬ 
hortations. iSuch aggressive movements as the Salvation Army 
no doubt provoke a great deal of anlagoniam; but, what¬ 
ever may be thought of tho prudence of their promoters, violent 
assaults upon them are inexcusable, and yet they cannot show tbeir 
l'acc.s or sing their somewhat ecccuU'ic hymns in public without tho 
risk of being attacked in tho most brutal fashion with sticks and 
stones and opprubriou.4 language. A recent order issued by the 
Homo Oilice, howc;vcr, makes the Salvation Army tho offondor, as 
provoking a broach of tho peace, and, as we have a deep respect for 
couBlitutcd authority, wo will nut base our appeal for tliu repression 
of the rough upon his offences against those entliubitists. Wo do, 
however, insist that a poaccful religious community wor.shipping 
uccoi'diiig to their lights in their own licensed chapel ought 
nut to have their gas turned out and their olHciais severely mal- 
irouted, yet this is what has occurred thi.s wcelc. Five Islington 
rowdies were chaiged at (]lorkonwell police-court with violently 
assaulting ono .lames Green by striking him on tho head with 
sticks. A carman who was passing along Morton itoad on Sunday 
night saw a gang of youths in and around the lobby at tlie Congre¬ 
gational Cliurch in that thoroughfuro. The gas was put out, and 
on one of tho otlicinla attompting to relight it and repress the dis¬ 
turbance, ho was knocked down, beaten with stick.?, and rendered 
insensible. Tho prisniiera had u.sod foul language, and one of 
them hud threatened to knock out the eyes of the prosecutor, who, 
although he has thus far escaped absolute blinding, was confined 
to his bed for five days, and is still unable to sue with the left 
eye. It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Hos.ick showed Ms dis¬ 
approbation i)f the gang's procoodings by committing the members 
for trial. At Southwark, too, the magistrate seems to think that 
something ought to be done, for he has sentenced several street 
brawlers to terms of imprisonment varying from three to four 
months, with hard labour, for organized violent conduct in the 
public streets. At Murylebone a month's imprisonment has been 
thought suificioDt for a similar offence. 

The Clerkeuwell roughs exhibit their keen but rude sense of 
humour in a very characteristic manner. Only the other day 
several persons were charged with disorderly conduct in Penton- 
ville liood. The evidence proved that scarcely a week has passed 
without charges being heard at the Clerkenwell Court of assaults 
by disorderly ^ugs of rou^, who are in the habit of parading 
the streets of Islington on oundays, amusing themselveH by en¬ 
gaging hi free fights, and asmulting and annoying unollending way- 
I nuers. On the present occasion a gang of these roughs wore making 
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thtizr way nlon^ the parenient in High Street, lelington, pufih^ 
ing All reApcotiible peraons whom they met into the roadway. A 
coiiatrible utleirmtcHi to disperse them, but they coUeeted in front 
of tiie Angel Hotel, formM a ring, and continued to annoy the 
foot^ pABsengers. One paeeor-by attempted to ptuiB through 
the Circle, but hie hat was taken from his head, passed from 
hand to hand, and tinnlly dropped in the roadway by a young 
woiuan, aud on his attempting to piok it up ho was struck in the face, 
and otherwise ill-treated, his hat heing confiscated as a plaything 
by the mob. A line of forty shilUngs or a month's imprisonment 
was the punishment inflicted upon these playful young men. 
<!'uQsidoring their social status, the cost of their amusement is 
rertainly large, hut an enthusiast for the spurt in a good season 
need seldom deny himself the pleasure of participating in it. 

Thercisanntlier form of prevalent rufliAnism with which it is more 
difficult to deal. The police reports have recently been full of groas 
cases of wife-heating, and only the other day a man was charged 
at the Southwark police-court with heating his spouse within an 
in^ of her life. Crimes of violence, especially when women or 
children are tho victims, always arouse popular indignation, and 
the comparative lenieBcy of the sentences usually passed on tho 
ofTenders is rightly r^farded with disapprobation by the public. As 
a matter of fact, however, few forms of outrage are more difficult to 
deal with than this, for in nine cases out often the punishment really 
falls (kt more hardly upon the wife and children than upon the wife- 
beater himself. It is a very common criminal experience to lind 
that a man who is ordinarily a good provider,” as Arieums 
Ward would call him, and a iairly kind husband, will occaHionally 
give way to drink, and, when in that condition, treat his wife 
with the gmatest cruelty. Kow, although drunkenness is no excuse 
for crime, it is obvious that in such a case a long term of imnrison- 
nient will deprive the house of its bread-winner, aud entail great 
hariiship and distress upon innocent people. Under such circtiui- 
stances our magistrates usually exercise a wise discretion, and pass 
a sentence that is rather admonitory than penal. 

In ordinary cases of felony heavy sentences and the certainty of 
detection do act as efficient duterreuts; for tho burglar, tho thief, 
or tho assassin have not the excuse that their immediate surround¬ 
ings forced them into the crime. Poverty and squalor do nut by 
any means conduce to dishonesty, hut they must and do try the 
temper to an incalculable extent; and it is to violence of temper 
tbat wife-beutiiig is in most cases to be traced. Drink is another 
very active cause; but here again legal punishment is very iusulli- 
ciont to effect a cure. The habitual dnnikurd is not often re¬ 
formed by incarceration in prison; on tho contrary, it is only too 
probable that he will, when the time comes, celebrate his reloiistt 
by getting drunk, and then ** wallop his missus ” as the cuiisu of 
his late discomfort. Wliile, therefore, tho drunkard wifo-bi*ater 
is recruiting his neolth under tho wholesouio restraint of a prison, 
his wife is probably not only starving, but liriug in daily dread of 
tho inevitaDlo return of Lor no’er-do-well and of a renewal of his 
ill-treatment. No wonder that poor women should be so o.iiger to 
screen their husbands who have assaulted them, for tho chancL>.s 
ore tbat they will in the long run suUer less by so doing. 
The utterly incorrigible miscreant who ill-treats his wife habitu¬ 
ally, and without any extenuating circumstances, is a diflereut 
class of o/Iendor, and requires diflereut treatment. On hiui tho 
utmost rigours of the law might justly bo brought to bear, and 
not a woi'ii could bo said in his favour or in mitigation of his 
sentence. For any other class of wife-heater impri.soumeut, how¬ 
ever necessary, only makes matters worse. It may be hoped that 
the numerous movements which are now taiving place for the 
promotion of temperance, for improving workmoiis dwellings, 
and for educating the masses to something like an ^predation 
of the first principles of economic and sanitary laws, may in 
time result in the amelioration of tho condition of the pour, 
and so diminish this class of crime, as well as others. When 
poor people lind that life is worth living, and that there are 
other pleasures besides the excitement of drink within their 
iea<^, they will not he slow to avail themselves of them, 
and we may fairly assume that wives who have learnt such 
lessons will not neglect their homes nor the husbands beat 
thsir wives. For the ordinary street rowdy, however, who makes 
tho pathway unsaio for passora-by, and who assaults quiet and 
respectable people for the mere ** run of the thing,” more drastic 
measures ore required; and, if the law does not permit magis¬ 
trates to pass adequate sentences in flagrant coses of this kind, it is 
that the Legislature interfered to place more power in their 
hands. Unless something is done, the rough ” will soon domi¬ 
nate aU our principal thoroughfares, and honest people will liave 
to confine their peregrinations to the still nnconquered districts. 


THE RISE IN THE BANK BATE. 

fllHE increase in the rates of interest charged for the use of 
JL capital in the short-loan market, not of London only, hdt all 
over Europe, is the moat striking feature of the commercial situor 
tSon at the present moment. On the Stock Exchange prices 
Attotuate with every movement in those rates, and though trade 
mif9r is not afi’ected so much as the market for securities-^partly 
Seeanse trade is now conducted so largely upon a- caab basis, aud 
because the rate of interest in the country generally is not 
govemed exclusively by the rate charged in Lombm Street—stiU 


even legitimate trade is aflbeted, while speouktive tode wy 
largely fsdts the influence. Since Augost l6, a period' of barely 
two months, the Bank rate of discount has been xmsed ly three 
eucceasive steps from 2^ to 5 per cent., a tCae of exactly lOO per 
cent. In Paris, the rate having been nused on August 25 from 3^ 
to 4 per cent., has remained at the latter level; but in !&ritn the 
rate has bean raised to si psr ctait* for discount, and to per 
cent, for loans, while in Amsterdam it was raised last weak to 3^ 
per cent., and this week to 4, and in Brussele it is 4| per oent 
The extraMinary enhancement in tiie v^ue of money, to use 
the very inaccurate bankers’ phrase which usage has rendered 
unavoidable, in due mainly to the diminution tut has occurred 
in the cash reserves of the leading banka of Europe. The 
buUinn held by the Bank of England is now only 21,700,000!., 
against 27,400,000!. at this time last year, and 34,100,000!. 
at this time two years ago. There is thus a decrease of 
5,700,000/. since lost year, aud a decrease of 12,400,000!. since 
1879. gold in the Bank of France, again, is only 24f300^000!., 
against 27,400,000/. at the corresponding date last year; and the 
cash in the Hank of Germany is now onlv 25,760,000!., against 
36,800,000/. at this time last year. Thus the gold in the Bank of 
Franco has decreased 3,100,000/., and the cash in tho Bank of 
Germany hu diminished 1,000,000/. The Bank of Germany does 
not discriminate between the gold and silver held by it, as does 
the Bank of France. We are unable, therefore, to say how much 
of the coin and bullion hold by it is in the one metal or the other. 
But tho general impression is that by far the larger portion is in 
silver. However ^is may be, we s^ that the gold reserves of 
tho Banks of England and France have decreased in the lost twelve 
months as much as 8,800,000/., while the cosh reserve of the Bank 
of Germany has decreased over another million. Beckoning the 
gold nlono—and we presume that it is the gold alone which has 
diminished in tlie Hank of Germany—there is thus a diminution 
of very nearly Jo millions sterling in the cash reserves of the 
threo leading banks of Europe, or about 12 J per cent. This great 
diminution, without any moans of rapid replenishment, has com- 
pollnd the hanks to take measures to protect their reserves. And 
the diminution itself has been brought about by the resumption of 
specie payments in the raw-matorial-producing countries. 

Quite recently tho great majority of commercial countries 
wore under the r{'(jimc of inconvertible paper money; hut, one 
after tho other, they have either resumed specie payments or they 
are preparing to do so. Franco led the way ; then the United 
Stales lollovved thivo years ago. Now Italy has floated a loan for the 
purpose of enabling it to do likewise, and the Argentine Confede¬ 
ration engaged in legislation looking to the same object; while it 
seems as if Austria-Hungary also would very soon undertake the 
task. Previously to New Year’.s Day, 1S79, when the I'nitod 
iStatea rosimieil specie payments, the Goverument of thal country 
had uccum Minted a large stock of gold—had, in fact, iutcrcepted 
and locked up the whole of the produce of the American mines 
for two or three year.s. Since then tho great proHperit|jr enjoyed 
by the United States and the exceedingly bad harvests with which 
I'Jiiropo has been visited have enabled the American people to go 
on taking moro nud more gold, Hesides retaining at home the 
whole of tho produce of their own mines they have imported from 
Europe about 40 milliouB sterling in gold, the result being, as 
wo have just soon, a great depletion of the leading banks in 
Europe. The Americans have i>een enabled to do this primarily 
by the fact that their Jinrvests have been exceedingly good, w him 
the Europeanharvestshavebeen exceedingly bad; and,consequently, 
Europe owed to America a large debt, which the latter insisted 
should bo partly paid in gold. Hut another circumstance contri¬ 
buted to the result. The throe ^reat reserves of gold in Europe are 
held by the Hanks of England, France, and Germany. Some years 
ago the Hank of France iield much the largest quantity; but it has 
gradually been losing its stock, until now it has very little more 
than tho Hank of England. It is to be borne in mind that the 
Hank of J*'rance has a branch in every department of France, and 
that some of the branches, such as those in great towns like Lyons^ 
Marseilles, Bouen, and Bordeaux, do a very large and important 
busiiiosH, and require, therefore, large reserves in coin and bolUoii; 
tbat is to say, tho Bank of Franco raquires for its ordinaiy pun- 
jioses a larger amount of till-money than does the Bank of Eog^ 
land, and couscqucutly is obliged to keep a much larger stock of 
insttti than the latter institution. Hut, on the other hand, both 
silver and gold being legal tender in Franco, tho Bank, for its in¬ 
ternal purposes, is able to use silver os well as g[old. It is only 
for external payments that gold is absolutely requisite. As we 
have said, however, the stock of gold in the Hank of France hae 
been allowed to run down, until it now little exceeds the stock held 
by the Hank of England. Moreover, of the stock held by the 
Bunk of France much the larger part is in light coin—that is to 
say, is nut full legal tender, and therefore is scarcely available Ibr 
foreign payments. When the great demand for gold arose in the 
United iSiates, the wise course for the Bank of Jl^auce would have 
been to raise its rate of discount, and thus to check the drain to t]^ 
UnitedJStates. But it chose to do otherwise, and consequently 
the dram went on, with the result tbat we have just been pointing 
out. Tho Hank of France is a Btate bank under GovernituS 
control; and the Government of the Itepublic, being anxious to 
win tbo support of the capitalist classes by proving to th«^ that 
trade can be os good and money as cheap under the BepiibUo aa 
under the Empire, insisted that the Bank shoold not raise iia 
rate of discount. In xeturiL it ordered the BeeBivert^anatal 
to collect all the gold< thitv eoold in getting in the taxes, and 
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to p»y t^e whole iato the Bank of lu'anco. Stilt, as the, ligures 
we have quoted show, the drain was so f^reat that the depletion 
of the onsh reserve went on. Thus the ultimate result of the 
action of the Gbvertoent was to drain the circulation of jSfold ns 
well as the reserve of the Bank. At last the Bank has hecome 
alarmed. Even now it has not raised its rate of discount above 

4 per cent.; that is to say, it keeps the rate fully i per cent, lower 
than the Bank of Engpland. But it rofusea to pay (^old on nppli* 
oalioD—those who wish to cash notes being obliged to accept silver, 
or, if they obtain any gold, it is in very light and Binall pieces. 
The refusal of the Isahk of France to pay gold has thrown the 
whole drain upon England and Germany. The Bank of Germany 
has raised its rate to 5^ per cent.; besides, as wo have already 
said, it is generally believed that the Bank holds but very liiLlo 
gold. Oousequontly the main pressure at present falls upon the 
Bank of England; and the Bank, to protect itself, has been 
obliged, in the course of two months, to double the rate it charges 
to its customers for tho accommodation it ntlbrda. 

The demand for gold is chiefly for the United States, but it is 
not exclusively so. Italy also, ns we have already said, is prepar¬ 
ing to resume specie paymeuts. Some mouths ago it floated a 
loan for that purpose, the contractors engaging to furnish it with 

5 millions sterling in gold. And they have been grndiinlly fultill- 
mg their contract. A part of the sum they obtained from tlie 
Bank of England, and a part they have picked up in provincial 
France, in Germany, in Ilolland, in Russia, and even in Egypt. 
Tlieir object has been to spare the London money raiirket as much 
as possible, and immediately, no doubt, they have spared it. Butin 
the long run it comes very much to tho same thing whether the 
gold is taken directly from London or from the sources from which 
London supplies itself when needful. The contractors for the 
Italian loan nave been gathering up assiduously all the spare gold 
that existed anywhere in Europe, and consequuiitly, when the 
Bank of England raises its rate of discount both in order to prevent 
the withdrawal of gold and also to attract gold fromelsewlmrojitis 
found that the HUjiplies are so scanty that the rise of the rate docs 
not act as oflectiinily as was expected. Another curious result of 
tho action of the Italian loan cuutractm's is that the demand 
which at this time of the year springs up in vaiioun quarters 
—as, for example, in Egypt—for EngheJi gold has been i 
accentuated. Fur the contractois had already taken iiwiiy any sparu | 
gold that existed in those quarters; and thereluro, as soon as the 
demand arose, it had to address itself to Loudon diruclly. Tho 
Aigcntine Confederation also has been taking a <'ou''ider.ib'o ' 
anioiiTit i»f gold. The Confederation, like most of the raw- | 
niatenal-produciiig countries, sullhred severely in the latodepn^- j 
sioii; but prosperity has now returned, and with prosperity i!io ' 
value of its paj)or has been rapidly rising, until it is now vt'iy 
nearly up to par; and proparulious ai*o being made for the 
sumption of speeie payiuents. Accordingly, a demand for gold 
has sprung up ; and, though it is neither so largo nor so pre-stfing 
as the demand from the I'liLted States or from Italy, it is s'lLIJ, 
whoa added to both these drains, sulUciout to make Itself felt upon 
the London market. In addition to all the^e domaiids, tln^re are 
temporary and small demands for various quarters, sucli ns 
Egypt, Vienna, Oonstautinoplo, India, and utlicr places, in 
them&olvos each of those demaiuis is small, but, when added Irt- 
gether and combined with the drain to the United States, llaly, 
and the River Flale, they aggravate the pressure upon the London 
market, and compel the onhaucement in the value of money which 
we have seen. 

As regards tho future, it seems clear that tho interest paid for 
the use of capital in the short-luau ninrlvet must be higher than it 
hna been of late. Tho present urgent demands will no doubt soon 
subside. Thttl for tho United iSlates will certainly pass away at 
tho end of tho year, if not sooner. The Jtnlian demand, also, 
is of dfdiiiito amount, and will in tho course of next year be satis¬ 
fied ; while the other demands are in themselves either toinponiry 
or mnranortant. But nevortheless tho vnluo of munev must Tul'e 
higher than it has done for Home yearn back, partly because tiie 
cash reserves of all the leading banks are so very low, and 
partly because trade b improviujr. It is one of tho inevitable 
coDsequeucoB of an improvement in trade that both prices and 
wo^ rise. It is the groat rise both in prices and wages 
which is the cause of the demand for ^old in the United 
States. When prosperity set in in 1878, after the long dopres- 
idoii that followed the New York panic of 1873, the iullutioii 
of the currency was necessary to enable the new business to bo 
done. And, to a lesser extent, the same inflation, must follow 
wherever there is increased prosperity. The rise of wages not 
only implies Uiat the same number of workpeople are paid larger 
auma, but that additional workpeople ore taken on. It implies, in 
fact, that tile whole of the labouring classes arc fully cm ploy od, 
and that each employer, in order to attract tho best labour to 
bimselfi is competing with his neighbours by offering better 
wagaa. It implies also that capital is employed to its fullest 
extent, that every kind of business is being extondod, and that eu- 
ternrise and speculatiou are active. This being so, it necessarily 
foliOWB that the demand for uioney is active, and consequently 
that the pricea to bo paid for it must be higher than when that 
demand is light. It seems probable, therefore, that the period of 
very cheap money, which has now lasted so long, has drawn to a 
close, and that for some time to come we may aoe higher rates 
eteadily ruling. 


TUB CBSABBWrrOil. 

E ven if the Oe^nrowUcU had not been run, the handicap 
would have been inleresting os an ofiicisl statement of 
the relative merits of many well-known horses, as far as they 
could be judged on public form at the time the weighla were 
arranged. There are so many races in these days that it is 
diflicult to roniember their various conditions; so, before con- 
Hideriu^ the details of tho late Oesarewitch, it may be as well 
to notice tho terms under wliich that race is run. The Oesare- 
wite.b is a handicap run during the Socond October Meeting 
at Nowmarkot, when every racehorso in training has presumably 
shown his form in public during tho season. It is natural to ex¬ 
pect tho groat autumn handicaps to be far moro accurate than tho 
City and Suburban, tho Groat Metropolitan Stakes, and the other 
spring handicaps; for, generally spnakiiig, many of the starters for 
the latter races have not run in piiblio since tho previous autumn, 
and great changes often take placn in racehorses during their 
winter's holiday. Some thicktm and lay on muscle; others fall 
away or grow weedy; widle others become so gross that it is im- 
possible to got thiMii thoroughly fit until some time after the 
great spring handicaps are over. Xu the autumn, however, there 
is no excuse for horses being insufliciontlyvtrained, and they are 
then more likely to ho overworked and drawn too fine than to be 
too fleshy and under-trained. It is sometimes the case that 
a horse is kept more or leas in roaervo for the autumn handi¬ 
caps, and either not run at all during the previous part of the 
Hoosoii, or merely run when half prepared. Occasionally 
horses are absolutely pulled in their earlier races in order 
to ensure their being lightly weighted for one or other of the 
(Ictober handicaps; but running them half-trained is an expe¬ 
dient more frequently resorted to by those who race for profit 
rather tlmn for honour. Nevertheless, in by for the greater 
number of cus(;s, the competitors for the great autumn handicaps 
have been run with the intention of winning several times during 
tlio season. The length of the Oesarewitch course is about two 
miles and a quarter, nud tis at least one or two horses are usually 
started solely to make the running in the oarlior parts of the race, 

[ the pace is generally very fast, and consequently the Oesarewitch 
is :t He\ere trial of stamina. A courso that is half as long again 
ns that of the Derby is obviously a wearying one, especially when 
the* met; is run at a high speed from start to finish. The 
Ascot Stakes, which is run over a course two miles long, 
and tlu! Cioodwood Slakes, a rnc(i two and a half miles in length, 
uio llu- iNvo long raci’R ol‘ most iinportaucu next to the Oesarewitch, 
nud they form to a groat extent the guides to tho handicappers, 
as wtdl us to tho gamblers, who deal with the Oesarewitch. The 
entrance Is 25/. each, 15/. forfeit, and 3/. only for those who do 
nut accept on the publication of the handicap; and, in cuusequenen 
of tlieso easy terms for uoii-acceplov.x, a largo number of horses are 
generally entered. Tlio .Toekey Ulub adds 300/.; but, considering 
wluit au important race tho Oesarewitch is, the stake is not a large 
one, oa it L>eldom exceeds i,^)O0/.; while tbeMunchestor Oup, which 
is a handicap with .sumewhat similar ontranco fees, was this year 
worth '^,500/. The great jirolitolton made on a Oesarewitch victory 
1 proceeds mainly from belling. 'I’Jio weights apportioned to 
I the horses entered for Oesarewitch are subject to certain 
I Hiil>se<piejil alterations. If a horse wins the St. Leger, ho has 
to carry at least 8 st, 5 lbs. In tho present year, this condi¬ 
tion made no ditlon iicc in Troqiioi.s’s weight, as he had been 
handicapped on those very terms. Last ycfir, Robert the Devil 
had been handicapjicd af 8 st. 6 Ihs., so his weight also re¬ 
mained nnalti'ivd by victory in tiie Si. Ijcger; but if Ishmael, 
who started second faviinriro for the late St. Leger, had won that 
race, his weight for the Ch'.sarewilcli would thereby have been 
viiii-ed almost a stone. A winner of a handicap worth more than 
300/., after the date of the publication of tho Oesarewitch weights 
(Seplember ist), has to carry 10 lbs. extra, and a winner of any 
himdicMp of less valm*, 5 lbs. extra. I'^ur winning woight-for-age 
r.iccs after tho publication of the weights there are no penalties, 
with tho single oxciqdjon of the fixed weight for the winner of the 
St. Leger. 8omo ton days before the late Oesarewitch two horses 
won weight-for-age rai'es worth more than double tho amount 
which would have added to lbs. to their weights if they had been 
runuing for handicaps, aud j’clihcir tV.9arnwiich weights remained 
iiualteri'd. This condition, though not ^leculiar to the Oesarewitch, 
is by no means tho univetsal rule iu handicaps. Very often the 
terms are that the winners of ani/ race after a certain date ore to 
carry ** 5 lbs. extra; of two races, or one value 500 sovs., 10 lbs. 
extra.” The 200/. given to tho socoud and the icx>f. given to the 
third horse in the Ocsatewitch generally lead to several horses 
being ridden out to the very last. 

Robert the Devil had won the Oesarewitch last year. He was 
now handiciippcd at 9 st. 10 lbs.—a weight which exceeded by moro 
than a stone any that had ever beon carried to victory in t^t 
race before, iiut lost season Robert tho Devil bad won in a 
cantor by four lengths under tho highest weight ever carried by a 
Oesarewitch winner of any age, so his supporters thought tliere 
was good reason for hoping that he might wm under a still heavier 
burden; they therefore backed him heavily until his withdrawal 
from tho race showed them that it is well to ho cautious before 

M ig on a heavily-weighted candidate for the Oesarewitch. 

I other end of tho handicap, weighted at 6 st 2 lbs., was au 
unnamed three-year-old Ally by Galopin out of Oorrie. This filly 
had run three times last year without winning, but she had not 
run in public this season. It was rumoured that she was very 
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faift; imd that the ^ould stay, and |dvato raputationa seam 
be more esteemed than public performances among gamblers on^ 
4 ho Cesarewitch and the Oambridgeshire. At any rate, the 
;;Obrrie filly became a good favourite, although she afterwards 
fluctuated in the betting market like theehares of a bubble company 
ip a panic. A few days before the race, she slipped and fell heavily, 
Imt without doing herself any apparent damage. Up to the very 
day of the Cesarewitch she was backed for large sums of money, 
but three hours before the race, to the chagrin of her supporters, 
she was scratched. Keveller, who had only run once this season, 
and then indiflerontly, was supposed to have been reserved to 
win the Cesarewitch. lie was a five-year-old, weighted at 8 st. 

I lb. Tjust year ho had won the Visitors* Plate at Ascot, the 
Goodwood Stakes, and the Great Yorkshire Ilaudicap, but be 
had been beaten five times. Goodwood Stakes' winuers are the 
kind of horsfls for the Cesarewitch, and Reveller wus only to cany 

II lbs. more than the weight he won under at Goodwood nearly 
fifteen months ago. Rotroat was a four-yeni-old colt by Hermit, 
handicapned at 7 st. 9 lbs. Liist year he had run five times un- 
Buccossruily, but this season he had won the Royal iStakes at 
Epsom, and at the same meeting, when receiving iclbs. from 
Petronel, he had run within three-quarters of a length of him. In 
the Cesarewitch ho wls handicapped 25 lbs. below Pctronol. Ilis 
best performance, however, bad been in the Ascot Stakes, for which 
he had come in first, under 8 st., but he had been disqualified on 
the ground of his having cannoned (^ud boxed against Teviotdale, 
who came in second. 

When Iroquois had won the St. Legor he was at once backed 
at a short j^rico for the Cesarewitch, but Geologist, who had 
been second in the St. Leger, soon became an even better fuvounte, 
and his name stood for some time at the head of the betting quo¬ 
tations in the newsppers. He was to meet Iroquois at an 
advantage of 13 lbs. in the Cosarewitch, and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that Iroquois had not given him a 12 lbs. beating in the 
St. Leger. The public backed him for large sums of money, and 
tliCD he was scratched. In course of time Iroquois also was 
scratched, but, as Mistake was in the same stable, the betting public 
thought that the reason of Iroquois's withdrawal must be that his 
trainer knew Mistake to be the notter of the pair at their rcs]iociivo 
Cesarewitch weights. Mistake was a four-year-old colt weiglitod 
at 7 st. 9 lbs. Ills career this season had not hitherto been very 
glorious, as he had only won a single race out of seven for which 
he hod started. 

During the First October Meeting at Newmarket there was a 

S and Tovolutiou among the favourites for the Cesarewitch. 

a Triennial Stakes, Camcliard, after being a strong favourite, 
was beaten by Fiddler. Now b'iddlor was handicapped for 
the OesoTOwitch at the low weight of 6 st. 10 lbs., ho ho was 
at once installed as . first favourite for that race. His reign, 
however, was b it a short one, for the next day Foxhall, 
the winner of the Grand Frix do Paris, won the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes by four leimths, giving 7 lbs. to each of his oppo¬ 
nents, among whom was Ishmaol, whoso performances we have 
often doscribed. There was then a general rush to back l^'oxball, 
who was at once enthroned as first favourite, a nost which ho 
occupied up to the time of the start. He was nnndicappod at 
7 6t. 12 lbs., or 7 lbs. below Iroquoin, and it was inaiuluined by 
his admirers that his running with Ishmaol in the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes proved him to bo as good a horse as Iroquois, if not 
a better. It was thought by many people that a former Cesaru- 
witch winner had a very lair chance of repeating his victory. 
This was Chippendale, the winner of 1879, who was to carry 
8st. 12 lbs. At this weight he was handicapped, at weight for 
ago, almost on a nar with Foxhall. We have noticed on several 
occasions tUo public performances of Petronel. It seemed pro¬ 
bable that he was the best horse saddled for the race, but 9 st. 

6 lbs. is such a crushing weight in a handicap like the Cosare- 
witch that his winning appeared almost Ixyond the bounds of 
probability. Ambassadress had long been expected to win a good 
race, and as a four-vear-old she was very Icnioutly treated at 
6 st. II lbs. Another lightly-weigh red four-year-old was The 
Star, who had only won one out of twenty-one races, and 
when ho did win, he had started at 20 to i. 

Nineteen horses went to the starting-post, and they were sent. 
awav without any delay worth noticing. There had not been so 
small a field for the Cesarewitch fur thirteen venrs, but it is better 
to have a moderate number of starters than that the race should 
he delayed by an extra horse or two of troublesome dispositions. 
The ^e was what racing-men call ** a cracker ” from the start, 
and tne tame occupied oy the race was eighteen seconds less 
than that of last year. The running during the early port of the 
race was made by two 40 to 1 outiuders, called Ameriesnus and 
Sirdar. When they had gone about a mile, Fiddler^ the tiftli 
favourite, took up the running, and kept it up to the Rushes and 
down the hill. In the Dip, Foxhall and Itetreat dashed up to 
Fiddler, while Chippendale raced after them. Fiddler then gave 
way, and Foxhall took the load, followed by lietreat. It wus 
now certain that Foxhall had beaten Retreat; but. when Chip¬ 
pendale came up, Foxhall was pressed forwardogainby bis jockey. 
Chippendale made a gallant eflbrt to run up to the American, but to 
no purpose, as Foxhall galloped in, a ridiculoualy easy winner, 
twmve lenf^s in advance of him. The rider of Retreat eased his horse 
when his Mable-companion Ohipjpendale had passed Jiim, and 
allowed Fiddler to oe third. There can be no question that 
Foxhall’s easy victory was a very grand performance. Whether 
it was better than Robert the Devil's victory undsr a hsavier 


wmgbb by fllbs. is saotber matter. Foxhall ia ess^tiaUy m 
,American-bre^ horse, for not onlv was he foaled in America, but 
both his sire and his dam and his two grand-dams were, if we 
mistake not, bred in that countiy. Of ooum, like raoehoTses oil 
over the world, he is descended from Englirii stock, and hia 
grandsire on hie father's eide was the famous King Tom* If a 
Foxhall and an Iroquois come over every year, we shall have 
to begin to think seriously about improving our bleed of horses. 
We may conclude by observing that Foxhall was trained by 
William Day, whose well-written book on Tha Jtacehane m 
Training wo had the pleasure of praising in these columns some 
time ago. 


REVIEWS. 


THE IMPERIAL ( 3 AZETTEER OF INDIA.* 

ryiHE writer of an excellent article on Sir R. Temple's ‘'India'' 
JL in the July number of the Quarterly raentioas incidentally 
that he had just received “ the first six volumes of Dr. Hunters 
great work, on which ho had been engaged for the last six years." 
Mr. W. W. Hunter, of tho Bengal Civil Service, has, we beg leave 
to remind the editor of the Quarterly, done much more than turn 
out just half a voluino a year. The plain fact Is that the Director- 
General of StatiBticB to the Government of India, for this is his 
correct official designation, has compiled, between 1869 and 1880, 
just one hundred vulunies relating to the history, revenue, popula¬ 
tion, agriculture, commerce, and a great deal besides, of twelve 
provinces and two hundred and ten districts. Of these no lose 
than ninety volumes have been in print and circulation for some 
time past. Tho latest prodnetioiiof Mr. Hunter's pen issoiuethiug 
rather dilfercnt. In tne earlier work, one volume on an 

average was devoted to a couple of districts, and these productions 
will be of sterling valuo to thuso district officials who are constantly 
changed and who yet are really the very bones and sinews of the 
Anglo -1 udinn frame. When a Magistrate or Deputy-Comraisaioner is 
suddenly shifted from oue station to another, from Chittagong on 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal, to Bankura in the West} uom 
Gujranwala on the Obenab, to the Dcrajat across the Indus, he 
wiU find in some one volume or other of the statistical work every¬ 
thing that tho toil and resenreh of his predecessors have put on 
record. But it ia obvious that the general student, tho M.P., 
or the Governor fresh from EiigLaiid, recniiros something more port¬ 
able, compendious, and concise. And riiis want the nine volumes 
of the Gazetteer are calculated to supply. The earlier volumes, as 
remarked in the preface, although hy no means too elaborate for 
administrative requirements, are practically within tho roach of but 
a small official class.*' The plan of a grand work of this kind is 
not a now idea. It was one of the minm ingentea and the opera 
imperfecta of ihe old Court of Diroctors, It formed the subject of 
correspondI'^nce more tlirin u century ago. It is associated with the 
names of Francis Biiciniuiiu and Montgomery Martin. Of isoUtod 
attempts to supply information about castes and trades, summary 
Revenue Settlemcnt.s and intricate rent-free tenures, rivers and 
sand banks, ancient uiuniitiieuts and new marts and bazaars, there 
has been no hick. Some of these have been printed, circulated, 
and eaten by moths and worms. Others lie buried in manuscript 
under the masses of correspondence which Leadenhall Street 
accumulated and made o\er to the India Office at Westminster. 
Many were distinguished by fulness of knowledge, scrupulous 
accuracy of detail, and politic breadth of view. But it was all 
uiietmiicrted and disjointed. Nothiug had been done on a com- 

S rehensive, uniform, systematic plan; and while in oue or two 
upnrtiuents much had boon recorded twice over, in others a vast 
fund of in formation passed away and perished with the recollec¬ 
tions and talk of some antiquated Collector or Commissioner, who 
had been tho successful ruler of a province, or, in Oriental phrase¬ 
ology, the father of tho people. Moreover, in many instances the 
labour had been unpaid. It became imperative that the task of 
devising a correct plan, of disciplining a staff of workers, of pro¬ 
curing a sufficiency of mateiial, and of digesting and arranging it 
under the most convenient heiads, should he entrusted to one 
single intUvidual. It was still further desirable that he should 
be a memW of the Civil Service, and that ho should be possessed 
of considerable literary ability. Familiarity with Indian phrase- 
ology, with tho outlines of our legal and financial system, and 
with the main divisions of the civil and military and subordinate 
agency, was oue essential; and the power of shaping rude masses 
of information, and of bestowing on thorn as much literary grace 
and polish ns tho subjects admitted, was another. 

That those qualifications are admiral^ united in Mr. Hunter 
it needs no labour to demonstrate. There is happily iu tbs 
vast field of Anglo-Indian administnition room for the exercise 
of every exceptional and peculiar gift—enunciation of Uberal 
principles in a comprehensive minute or despatch, proflciencY in 
Oriental classics, skill in reproducing the discoveries of otbein, 
tact and judgment in the management of' the Englishman and 
the treatment of the native. The present is an example of the 
union of official knowledge with descriptive power. A large 
portion of the nine volumes before us may be found in some 

* 77 ie Jmpwitd GateUnr of fadie. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D.,; 

Oirector-fieneralof BtatittiestotbeQevtnuiientof Indio, ovida Lendeni 
TrUbner & C^. 188s. 
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or in the handled Tolames of the Statiiticdl ae^i 

eoanti. Bat one chief merit of the present work ie ita reduo 
tion in balk end its* alphabetical seqaencCf It ie a Gaeetteer firom 
A to ^ telling us muon of every native State in India, indepen¬ 
dent, feadatoiy, and completely dependent; of every province 
and of every district in the British territoriee; of every ancient 
place of renown or importance; and of every modern city, 
bazaar, mart, emporium, or vill^ which either its trade, its geogra¬ 
phical position, or iln population has lifted above the low level 
of mere local eelebnty. Where there were six or seven hundred 
villages in each police circle, and four or five hundred souls to 
each square mile, it was absolutely necessary to make some 
selection. It is quite possible that an inquiring administrator 
may hunt in vain for a populous town or big straggling 
villsge which he once clearod of Bacoits, or whore, when in 
^ camp, he administered prompt and salutary chastisement to a 
band of hudmaehea and Lattinls; but, as a genoral rule, the 
selection of places has been judicious. About eight thousand, we 
are informed in the preface, were thought to merit notice. But 
it would be erroneous to conclude that the GaztLiecr only 
supplies the inquiror with what he wants to know about dis¬ 
tricts, capitals, head-stations, subdivisions, and market towns. 
There are correct lists of castes, and a short essfiy on their 
peculiarities. Wild tribes—Gonds, SautiUs, Bhils, anil Kolos— 
are all passed in review. There are excellent notices of rivers, 
mines, and manufactures; to every province or city is preli.ved an 
historical narrative of moderate compass, showing how the Hindu 
Raja succumbed to the Mussulman King and conqueror, and how 
again the Nawab or Viceroy claimed independence of his own im¬ 
perial Agra or Delhi, was the founder of a now dynasty, coined 
his own money, and boautilled bis own capital. The faint traces 
left by Greek^civilization in Upper India are commemorated; a 
Hindu might*dwell with satisfaction on the enumeration of spots 
hallowed by the presence of one hundred thousand pilgrims, from 
Umballa in the north to Saugor Island or Kauieswnram on tho 
shores of the Southern Ocean; the possessions still held by the 
French and the Portuguese, and tho traces left by Dutchmen and 
Danes, are succinctly placed before u.s; and, if intending colonists 
or settlers would do well to pause before they put their trust in 
reports about seams of coal or auriferous deposits in mountain 
ranges, tho sportsman and naturalist will be at no loss to know 
where ho is to look for bison nnd sambliur, and in what cultivated 
districts he must content himHclf with wild-fowl and snipe in the 
cold season, or with hares, partridges, and quail, uud perhaps a 
stray bustard or a ravint*. deer.” 

No one knows better than the author that some of his mate¬ 
rials must be of a perishable or changuublo nature. Multa para 
vitohit Libitinam, The ancient histories, tho gradations of casto, 
the commercial and industrial importance of nii).st marls and 
cities will remain pretty much ns they are for yonrs, though the 
creation of a now line of railway or a navigablo canal may possibly 
afiect the wealth and prosperity of some towns and bazaars now the 
centres of commercial activity. Cities, it is true, may decline, as 
Agra has done, or bo overrun with jungle like Dacca, while obscure 
roots may hereafter rise into promiueucc, liko Jamalporo on the 
&st Indian Railway, which is almost a counterpart of VVolverion 
'on the London and North-Western line. i*opulutian will of course 
fluctuate. Where the demands of the Government have not been 
fixed in perpetuity, the statistics of the rovcimo will also alter for 
the better in another goneraiion. Possibly the rainfall may bo 
alightly afleeted, as it certainly bas been fm* worse where rich 
landholders in the Western parts of Lower Bengal have cut down 
large forests of Sal timber without turning the cleared spiiccs into 
arable land. Irrigation may improve the condition of the agricul¬ 
turist and prevent or mitigate fnmijio. With the spread of 
civilization new wants will be felt; and subdivisions, police- 
stations, Small-Uause Courts ns they are termed in India, oeaides 
mission stations, chapels and churches, will be established in 
places of which Mr. Hunter’s coadjutors never dreamt. Of course 
a new census may materially upfeot all tho calculati<jUB dtirived 
from the lost census of 1S70, on which reliance has been placed. 
But even here past labuiirs will become guides and landmarks. A 
new Director-General thirty years hence will know exactly where 
to rehiodel and re-odit, but we are bound to say that it would bo 
very diflicult to improve the design, and dangerous to alter the pro¬ 
portions or to vary the arrangement which the Director-General 
wd down for the observance of his coadjutors and sabordiuaies. 
We aie sorry to see that Mr. Hunter, possibly^ os a sort of conces¬ 
sion to the Liberal cant and twaddle which passes in these 
days for enlightenment and philanthropy, has made one very 
pointless remark. lie tells us that he nos ever borne in mind 
that the work bas been paid for by the Indian people, and that it 
was primary designed as an aid to the better government of this 
country.” We are quite aware that the ^ory of Mr. Huuter 
while engroed on this important business is paid not from the 
•RttglUh ^^asnry, but out of the revenue pmd by Ryots and 
Zemindars, or from the arrack and opium which wey consume, 
or the Ueense-tax which they evade, just as the salary of Lord 
Ripon or Lord Hartington, or the remuneration of Gomez the 
copyist in the Home Omce at Calcutta, or that of Mello, Head 
' Olerk to the Commissioner of the Jangle Mehals,” is paid. But we 
apprehend that each of these necessary and useful personals di»- 
^ames his proper fimctidns on the principle of trying to do good 
work for Iw pay. And we are tempts to aw whether Idr. 
Himtir*i salary coifid^not be oharged on the taxation paid solely 
the European community to the general lYeaauiy, without 


idflMreoee to that contributeit' by the IndisK people.” It is a 
fact that to oustoras, excise, income-tax or license-tax, as well as 
to municipal funds, the Anglo-Indian community makes huge and 

g unctual contributions. It also would lead us too far away into a 
nancial contro versv to speculate, on tho other bailo, on the very con¬ 
siderable amount of rent-free lands set apart, under endless denomi<« 
nations, for the maintenance of Hindu and Mahomniedon "eoclesi- 
aatieal establiehments.” And the change from Asiatic tyranny, 
waste, profusion, caprice, and injustice, to British equity, method, 
economy, scrupulous regard for tho rights of individuals and com¬ 
munities, law and justice, is one which, though hardly to be 
estimated in gold and silver, may well be paid for,” like Mr. 
Hunter’s own salary, by “the Indian people.” It is a more 
agreeable task to notice the appreemtion by Mr. Hunter of the 
labour of his subordinates both in India and in England. If 
this work was ever to be done at all, it needed all tho devotion 
of civilians and military men duly selected and adequately paid. 
And we have no doubt that the whole expenditure is aa fully 

i 'ustified by its objects and result^ as an outlay on a new omirt 
louse, a model prison, an irrigation canal, or a detailed record 
of the rights in the soil of half a million of cultivators. 

The order followed in the description of any one district is 
something as follows. First we have its phy.<3ical and natural 
foatures. I'erhnps it is a level plain, long converted from grass 
and jungle into one sheet of varying cultivation; or it is cut up bv 
ravines and diversitie<l by low ranges of bills still clothed with 
forest and underwood; or it is n vast alluvial formation gradually 
raised and fertilized by the silt brought down by a score of rivers; 
or it is an undulating plateau, with a pleasant climate, some fifteen 
hundred or two thousand feet above sea level. Ne.xt we have the 
historv, if the tract has anything that can be so called, and we 
learn how some Hindu Itaja built a fort or founded a bazaar, and 
how some Mohammedan general captured the stronghold and slew 
or spared the Raja on payment of tribute. Then come statistics of 
population, castes, agriculture, the tenures of land, the trades, 
munufacturos, and commerce; the calamities by which tho district 
has been impoverished, whether raids, drought, or inundation; 
tho machinery of administration and the meflical and the sanitary 
aspects, iiiomo cities, owing to their traditions, history, sanctity, 
and political imnortanco, we look for and are sure to find. 
When wo do.scena to local marts and rustic villages, we make out 
that tho criterion of insertion is a population of at least one 
thousand souls. But, as wo have said, ono merit of the Gasetteer 
is not merely its correct description of big towns and districts, 
and ite enumeration of villages on tho banks of rivers on which 
ply fleets of boats laden with sugar, iudigo, or jute. A largo 
space is devoted to l*roviuce.s—Bengal, liombny, and Madras; 
and one of tho volumes is more than half tilled with an article 
on “India.” Tliis is exactly a subject to test tho judgment 
and capacity of a compiler. Little places arc easily dealt 
with on one plan. {Something ending in ;m;', ahiidj or na^ar 
is in such and such latitude; it hius a weekly market, a 
school, a municipality, a big reservoir, and a ruined shrine, and 
this is all that can be known about it; and so with some thousand 
others. Bui in im article on India, from sheer plethora of mate¬ 
rial, it is diflicult to fix where you are to begin, or, having begun, 
where to stop. Mr. Hunter bas endeavoured to tell us something 
intei*esting about our grand dependency in 535 page.s, making up 
the larger part of Vol. IV. Tho history of India, properly eo 
termed, is hero judiciously condensed. Mythical liindiis; early 
Arab conquests; Mohammedan Emperors at Agra nnd Sultans in 
the Deccan; tho growth of the Mahratta power; tho settlers from 
Europe-”-I’ortnguese, Dutch, French, and ourselves; the Com¬ 
pany’s commercial agents giudimlly developing into captains of 
armies and rulers of men—all this i.s concisely told. Here and 
there a pithy remark or an apt conclusion is a set-off to a long 
string of dates and names. But useful information is given about 
tho religions, trades, arts, manufactures, and habits of tho people; 
and a pevusiil might give thi)t?e sulf-sufficiont gentlemen who are so 
ready oflhauKl to “ give up India ” some little insight into the reasons 
why, under Providence, wo find ourselves there nnd the pledm we 
lie under a moral obligation to fuliil. It is tho fashion to caU our¬ 
selves the iuherilurs of tho Mogul supremacy, and to look on the 
Queoii as tho representative of AKbnr and Shah Jebau. Mr. 
11 miter says pointedly that wo won India or tho larger part of it, 
not from tho effete successors of Akbur, but from Hindus. i.)ur 
most determined enemies wore Mahratta confederates. Our ablest 
opponent was a Mussulman soldier of Ibrluue who had dethronod 
a Hindu Rnjn in tho fur South. One of our most important pro¬ 
vinces was wrested in two campaigns from the Sikhs. But we 
must break off' hero nnd reserve for a future occasion a more 
detailed notice of specitic accounts of parts of this magnificent 
heritage. 


GALLAND»8 JOURNAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

T hese two beautifully printed volumes are worthy of better 
contents. Antoine Gallnnd is deservedly famous as the first 
European translator oi the Arabian Nighta, His version is not 
a good one, hut it has served as tbe basis of all the common 
popular editions that have succeeded it; and,as the source of 

* Jwrml ^Antoine GaUand pendant aanaijouru CandmUimpla 
1673). FabliiS et annot^ par Charles Schefer, Membre de PlnsUtut. a vels* 
Farts t Leroux. x88i. 
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infinite pleasure to imiuraerahle people of hU agee and many 
nations, it must be reciinned among the good gifts of toe 
world, lint the interest of Gnlland’s translation of the jirnbian 
Niffhts arises IVom its subject and its priority, not from its author 
or its style. Galland does not seam to have been a^ pni-ticu- 
krly interesting personage. He hod the merit of rising from 
obscure parentage to a position in the lenriied world, and he 
travelled eeveraf times in the Levant, besides living for three 
years at Oonstnntinoplo in the French Embassy; but he appeare 
to have been always a plodding student without very remarkable 
natural gifts, and bis writings produce an impression of honest 
labour rather than of intuitive talent. His Journal, therefore, 
cannot be prized on account of the light it throws on thn life end 
character of the writer. As a matter of fact it throws scarcely 
any ; but, if it did, it would perhaps reveal little that we should 
care to see. 

It is on external grounds-^n the information it gives as to the 
affairs of the timo—that Galland s Journal must be valued. Any 
account of the Ottoman capital in the seventeenth century would 
possess a certain interest. There are many matters connected with 
modem Turkey on which the testimony of an eye-witness two cen¬ 
turies ago mignt Uirow a peculiar light, and it is often important 
to ascertain the antiquity and pernmnenco of a custom nr law. It 
is true that De la Croix has illustrated this very fieriod in his 
Memoirs; but there is room for much additional iufonimtion, and 
any authentic documents of the time must prove useful to special 
Idstorians. M. Schefer, the editor of these volumes, attaches some 
oonsiderable importance to the nolitical aspect of the Journal. 
Galland was attached to M. do Nointera embassy at Onnetanti- 
soplo at a time when the relations of Louis XIV. with the Porte 
were dangerously strained; and undoubtedly, in the absence of 
' iMUer evidence, this Journal would possess a high value to the 
invest'fplWJrviMiuj history of the foreig n policy ol^mace in tho 
seventeenth century. •M. 

the man to heal the breach. From his arrival in i6yotohiB 
recall five j'oars later he made himself ofiensivo to the I*orte and 
troublesome to his own Government, llis ]>oculiar methods of 
paying the expenses of his tour in the Levant were the proximate 
cause of his final catastrophe, and he returned to Paris com¬ 
pletely broken down. As Dangeau said of him, “ II avail 6 i 6 
ambossadeur h Ooastantinoplo. 11 y alia ruiue, et en rovint 
encore plus gueux.” The history of French jicgoiiations at tho 
Porte under such a man might bo somewbai exciting, and 
another man might have brought out the political situation clToc- 
tivoly; but we confess that tho details recorded in these v«>lLiuie.s 
appear to us both tame and meagre, and one has ii strong im¬ 
pression throughout tho reading of them that Ciullaud did not 
care a rush about tho delicate or indelicate ricgoiiatiuns of his 
Excellency, I ut preferred sauntoring about among the booksellers' 
shops, in the hope of picking up a fine inauuscrint or perhaps a 
medallion, to all the diplomacy in tlio world. 

We were about to say that Galland lakes an iuliiiite interest in , 
little things; tho amount of snow and ice, mul tlien of riiiu, which 
apparently prcvailod during his stay at UonsUntinople, all'nrds 
him on iue.\:hau8tible topic for his diary ; tho Irost, ho says, is so 
severo he can hardly write*; the snow la a fool deep; t)»e wind is 
dotostablo; or ho saw throe hooks for thr«!0 piur-lrea—one of tljoiii 
was entitled so and so, and his lOxcellency bought it; lie shot an 
arrow perpendicularly into the air, and, to ids siirprisu, it came 
down again perpendicularly upon iiim and ran into him; he 
picked up a chessboard for 'so much and made a sketch of it; he 
translated so many pages of an obscure Turkish book; or he stood 
awhile obtaining un divertissement asses agrdublo from the 
rapidity with which the Gttomnn gardeners planted onions. Lut 
we unexpectedly found our criticism forestalled %y JVl. Galland 
himself:— 

If this journal [bo writes on I'Vlirunry 1^721 should fall inio otlirr 
hands than mine, and trilling remarks uf this kiilid should be notirod, 1 
am tiontent to inform whosoever it he, with respect to these and any or.lior, 
that, as I write for nobody’s sutisfucliuu but my owu, 1 put down no 
remark without very good reasons, cither fi»r my own instruction, or lor 
()thcr ends which cannot be known to all tho world ; and if they my that 
the price of a book, a change, of wind, n hot day, a cold da}^ ifct!., are not 
things to put in a Journal, and the prn<?tice only flcrvfs to swell it with 
mere nothings—without otherwise justitying my proceeding, J have no 
obloctlon to saying that 1 do it boeauny 1 like to do it —sumvi cuitjur 
pulchrtm. It is surely the least you eaii allow a man to satisfy liinisolf and 

g ive him leave to use oil the fre^om he chouses in what lie. uudertakes for 
ia ova ben^t. 

^Aftar this trenohaat defence it ie impos-sible to contest M. 
Galland'a perfect right to inscribe whatever ho pleases in his owu 
diary; but it ia ako our perfect right to say that ho plouses to 
chooee uncommoDly dull thlnge to retiord. Now and tboii ho is 
on the brink of being amusing. The junior mombi'r for North¬ 
ampton will be glad to loiim that tho luisorios of dwelling iu a 
clock-tower have Wn experienced by distiuguishud persons boforo 
hims^. The Mohammedan equivalent for a clock-tower is of 
course a minaret, and it aeems that tho Vonetian Envoy was put 
to oonsiderable personal' annoyance by being lodged at the base of 
a minaret, whence the perhaps melodious, but unquestionably pene- 
tiating, voice of the muezzin too often resounded abroad and below. 
The story of the Jew who said that Turks would not bo admitted 
Into paradise, but would have to put up with tents outside and 
look after the Israelitish horses, and was answer^ by the Saltan, 
that as there would be no money in heaven, th* Jews might ns 
* well pnpity the cost of the tents, for which a tax was immediatoly 
imposed 1 ^ his Majesty, is really excellent. And sometimes the 


records of book pnrehases are intefreatiim; (me enfiss the dia- 
oovery of a< beautiful M 3 , of OatoUas. Tibullas, and Fronertius, 
on veilum, of the fifteenth oentuiy, with marginal notes, for halt 
a piastre; aud it is amusing to study thfi agonies throi^h which 
the learned world passed in trying to make out the writing of the 
Miraj Nameh in Uigur character, and the innocence of the budding 
Orientalist when he writes how he picked up “ a big Persian book 
called the ^ Shah Nameh/'’ with one hundred and twenty 
miniatures, for thirty piastres. But what possible interest attaches 
to tho following note:— 

Son excellence avolt envoys remeroier le Baiio do Venise dss ooasptimeQtfl 
luy avuit envoys faire par son premier aecrutalre ear la wort Ue M. 
NOTi frt)re, pur t»uu promicr Drogmon, au d«$faut do son premier secrdtalre qui 
csLoil indiiipauu. 11 lit fuirc la incme choae a MM. lee Kdeidene de Gennes at 
d'Holluadc par le second lirognian.—P. 4X, vol. ii. 

The greater part of those volumes is made up of this sort ofi 
information, except where the notes bear the character rather of a 
meteorological forecast or a catalogue of a book sale; and, to confess 
the truth, we have seldom plodded through ap dreary a work as 
this Journal of M. Galland’s. There is very little to relieve the 
monotony of the wearisome repetitions of diplomatic oivilitits 
and incivilities, except now and then a grand procession, a feast 
of the Orthodox church, or a journey to Adrianople. Now and 
again, however, we light upon something more generally interest¬ 
ing than the number of guns in a Genoese salute or the unfriendly 
relations between the Patriarch and the Archbishop of Naxos. It 
is pleasant to road of the Sunday amusements of the Embassy- 
how they used to devote that day to dramatic representations, and 
played the Citlf and L^Ecole deg mam, or Za femme juge etpartie, 
and how Galland was got up in a Greek lady^s dress to take the 
part of Elvira in the Cid, The Ambassador’s brother died, how¬ 
ever, aud thus put a stop to these frivolities. Another amusement 
of his Excellency was sending Turkish slaves onboard French 
^ ^f 4 <he E^hoas^and thus procuring their 
liberty." ALcleNointel also afi^led a good deal of pomp in his 
public appearances, lie would go to mass preceded hy ois servants 
in livery, his state chair borne by porters, and six Janissaries, 
with the usual intorpreters and dragomans; riding in the midst 
himself, with four grooms in Greek dress running by his side; 
and I'ullowed by his almoner, first secretai'y, household, and mer¬ 
chants, on foot; after whicli, a groom with a superb led horse, and 
the French inhabitants iu large numbers. In fact, he hod been 
ordered by tho King to make an impression upon the Porte by tho 
sumptuousiiesB uf his state. But the Turlcs were too well used to 
idle pageants to draw any deciaed inferences as to the power and 
wealth of h'rance from her ambassador's display. They did tbeso 
things Letter theiuselves. Galland is overwhelmed and dazzled by 
the mngtiiliconco of the 3 ullau’s progress from Adrianople to open 
tho Polish campaign;— 

J’nvoi .4 veil quclrpio (fchanlillon de la magnifiocnre de I’etnpire ottoman 
(Inns U*s nnirclii!s du (irand iSei^nvur k la nuisqiiec, aux jouni du grand 
oi. lUi ]rt-l.it itiiyrain, u raudienc* «pti fiit donmie k et dans Pcntrec 
Irioinpliulu di-‘H galiire-i apros la priH« dt» Candut; niaia ja u'avois ricn veu 
<[iii .■ii)[trocli(it dii In lioaulc do I'c'clnt (*t do rnppnrcncc surprenante de la 
bortii! lioM d’AdriiKipU! quo Sa HjiuIosho fit en cejour pour so mettre en 
i'iiin|>ULnie. I'oiitee lt"i diHcri|iti(iii 8 d’nitrdus, du triomplies, de touruois, dc 
enroii/.ch, de inaw;arad(.i>, el dejeux failes k plnHtr, queje me sottvions 
d'nvoir K-iips d.'iii.s leti I'uiii.-uj?, n’ont rieii qui duivo les tuire ontrer en com* 
jnirnison uvei: la pompe du ucllo cfiective queje enn»iddrny cxoctement avec 
tniM JcM u'.tranfifis eliiv.-:ticiis qui K’y trouverent, lesquels pnurroient tons, 
pour (*(• rpii* I'ut. (Ians un cstat dc desintcrcssement et sane prdbeonpaUon, 
r.iiri' dc ccltc verift*. Si Mndemoisrile de Scuddri avoit pu so 

lor^iir dans ritna:;inatiuu qiickpie ulioso do eemblable, et qnVpree I’y avoir 
i( [iri<.ni iit(.> a\ir Ic crayon de son ck^aiite pliiinu, ellc luy eOt donnd place 
(Ians qui'lqui! iiidroit dc ses ouvrage.^ toiw ceux qui y prenuent plamr k 
dn vruiHL'inl»l.alde qn'rdlc a tonHj()ur,s tttchd cl*y ouserver, n'en feroient 
pill->1:1 (‘siime apiv.i avoir leu co morcoRii, qui bien loin de lenr 

piiuiistrc \ rniHciiiblable ii Tordinaire, lenr parointroit encore au-dessns des 
cxiruvii^rnnucs dea paladins ft do nos Amudi.s de Ganle. Cependont, il n’y a 
riiiu du si v^ruy ipio ccsle sortie esLoit lu plus belle cliueo quo j'aye jamais 
\'(MU‘ fii juu v'i(‘, cL j’.'iy do la peine k eruire quo dans aucune oonr do 
I'luiropu, si on excepic celle do France, on pulsso ricn ontrepreudro de plus 
hciiu (1. 122). 

The ceremony which so excited Galland's admiration was cer¬ 
tainly imposing. Six divisions preceded the Sultan’s own escort; 
lirst, the Keeper of the Seal and his oncort; then the Deflndar, 
or Minister of Finance; third, Ibrahim Pasha, who had governed 
Egypt, hud been disgraced, and had repurchased his mund at 
Court; fourth, Mustapha Pasha, the Kaimakam of Adrianople; 
tilth, a favourite courtier and follow-huntsman of the Sultan; 
and, sixlb, the Grand Vizir, wh(> was the most splendidly accom- 

allied of all. P^ach of these divisions was preceded by two or more 

orsemen hearing white horsetails on the top of poles, relics of 
the symbolical yaks of the Mongols. Another man carried the 
long green silk standard, with the Arabic inscription in goldmi 
letters, There is no god but God, and Mohammed is bis 
prophet,” and on the top of the pole a silver coae, containing a 
miiuRluro Koran. A company of well-mounted Belis followed 
the standard, dressed in green or yellow satin and tiger ridns, and 
red or green hats, with broad brims turned up before and be* 
hind, decorated with aigrettes, and armed with lonoae and sabres. 
Next came a company of "the finest inftnt^ ^t can bo 
seen,” five hundred Alnanians, Bosnians, Ac., well mode, young; 
and lusty, armed with muskets and swords. After theee rode brnS- 
meu, vanously dressed and eaporisened, and Ages, with tbeir ' 
following of youths in coats of moil and helniets, conryiiig bows 
and pikes; and then three mounted dervishes, sacred 

banners; whilst the young guard and a band of mnsio briou^t 
up the rear. When these six magnificent corteges bad poiiedly,. 
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the still more o^rgeotu detachment of the Graad Seigneur himeelf 
improac^d^^ Il^e Galhmd etfcoumbsto the exigeneieB of the oceaSioxi. 
Ine subject is beyond Mm; it needs an angel's intellect to understand 
and communicate this fonder. Everything wns on a vastly 
greater scale than in the preceding divisions. After a gorgeous 
troop of lavyerSi and emirs, and grandees, and vizirs, of the 
highest rank and the most splendid equipments, came the camel 
covered with gold brocade on which was placed the Kurau in 
its silver casket. Another camel caparianned in green velvet 
carried a box with the picture of Mecca iu it. Thirty mounted 
falconers, bird on wrist; ftoven horsemen, each with ** a kind of 
tiger” on the creup, kept for the chase, and riding tamely, 
covered up with brocade; fifty greyhounds held iu leash by 
janissaries; five or six huge bloodhounds, a dozen painted and 
decorated turnspits, twenty-five grooms leading splendidly canari- 
aoned horses; and then the Grand Seigneur himself, riding alone, 
%ated on a leopard-skin, clad in massive steel from head to foot, 
and blazing with precious stones; his sword, how, and the ewer 
and basin for the ablutions of religion, were carried after him; 
and white eunuchs, white horses, ^rriages, and big drums, with 
forty of the fiower of the guard, and a thousand spahis, completed 
this wonderful p^eant, the description of which occupies twenty- 
two pages, and brings the enthuainsiic spectator almost into conflict 
with the Acaddmie for coining words expressive of such novel and 
unheard-of sights. 

It is in descriptions like this that Galland’s Journal becomes in¬ 
teresting and valuable. The account of the marriage of a drago¬ 
man's daughter and her sumptuous trousseau and splendid wedding 
pre^uts (li. 6o) is curious, and the notes he made from time 
to time on the rites and dogmas of the Orthodox Church—a sub¬ 
ject be woe specially requesUid to study—possess some importance. 
He does not, however, seem to care much for the Greeks, whilst 
he caunot conqpal his admiration for the Turks. It must be re¬ 
membered that the Ottoman lace was then comparatively young 
and vigorous; it was only two centuries since tiioy had entered 
Europe, and their early strength and freshness wore not yet 
enfeebled by luxury and sensuality. The Turks were still a nation 
of warriors when Galland saw them man-,h to the attack on 
Poland. They had just tolien (Jandia, and in ten years they would 
be before the’walls of Vienna, to bo beaten buck only by the arms 
ofSobieski. There was something admirable about them then. 
Yet (-ialland’s Journal contains many notes which reveal the sumo 
corrupt system of govunimeut that now disgraces the Gttoinan 
Empire. The same doplorablo princijdo of letting out provinces to 
farm,and tbesame consequent corruption and extortion, existed then 
as now. Put Galland sees the bright side ofieiiest. li)ven wlion 
he speaks of the proverbial jirocrastinatioii of Turkish diplomat ists 
lie bpeaks admiringly. Their uiethud, he says, is very ditreiiuit 
from ours. With great prudence thc^y avoid meeting negotiators 
face tOL face, for fear of being sur])nsi*d by pressing arguincnts 
which they might find einUiirassiiig to answer. The opponent 
can learn nothing from their gestures or features:—“ lls lebisleiit 
pour se faire valoir, t;t ils veuleut ]duBiost estro vaincus par do 
frequentes poursiiites et par des sollicitations reit<?rrtea. quo piT- 
Buades par de buns riiiKi>uneiiion.s aviiiit que d'ucoorder aiicnno 
chose.” Some people, ho adds, ascribe this to stupidity, or want 
of presence of mind, or Bell'-dihirnsl; but lie himself is of opinion 
that it is pure wisdom. Altogiillmr ho linds much that is great 
ill the Turks, and loses no opportunity of praising them. A good 
deal of his admiration, however, in list be attributed to a very 
superficial knowledge. 

AL Schefer has edited llio .loiinml with iinmonso care. Every 
book that (falland sees or buys has a note of explanation attached 
'to it by the editor, ami every person moiitioned is duly ideutilied 
where identification is possible. J'lveu a ship's crew is detailed. 
All wo can regret is that so much pains slnmld have been e.v- 
pended on so insigniticant a subject. In nine cases out of ten 
the books and the persons were not worth identifying, iiut thib 
remark applies to the whole work. It may be uselul to u s})cciulist 
who is working out the history of the foreign policy of Eninnc, 
but he might perfectly well have consulted it in manuscript. 'JV* 
anybody else the Journal must prove wearisome reading, and after 
toiling through it one has not even the satisfaction of feeling thai 
he has leam^ anything particularly worth learning. 


aut in MKTAL.* 

A lthough the pictures in this magnificent volume are of 
much greater importance than the lottorprass, it cannot be 
said that M, MiSnard fins in any respect failed in the historical 
part of his work. It is probable that no account of art in metal 
^complete has yet been published. The illustratiouB are of u 
character seldom seen in books ol ibis kind, and it will not bo 
praising them too much to say that they aro exact ns well as artistic. 
Some of tha etchings, in particular, are quite worthy of being 
framed and hung up ns pictures, while to the practical metal¬ 
worker they are valuable as accurately representing beautiful 
objects. Some are, of course, more pictorial than others. Of the 
two prints of tlie Oollooni monument at Venice, the second is the 
nrettiest in this respect; but M. Gaucherel is excelled by M. 
Laliuze, who, in bis representation of M. Guillaume's busts of the 
Oracolii,liM xeached the highest point attained in any of the 
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otohings. ThuT group—^for so it must bo oalled—is the property nl 
the ‘Erench nation, aud is well ktiown to visitors to the Luxembourg, 
The brothers are represented to the waist, standing aide by side, the 
band of one resting on the ebouldor of the other, while the two 
right hands meet on an inscribed roll. The bronze is liighly 
pullsbed in places, and the whole work, even as represented in the 
irint, is full of an impressive pathos amounting almost to sub- 
iniity—a oharaoteristic which French BCulptom are constaully 
striving after, but can seldom be said to have so nearly reached. 
Another modern Fi'ench bronze is represented in tho next ]>latu. 
This is M. I)egeur;^s bust of Henri Kegnnult,the ill-fated painter. 
The etching^ is by Martinez, but its chief merit is of a merely 
technical kind—the diilerunce between the tint and texture of 
bronze, block marble, and white marble being admirably rendered; 
but this is not high art, and there is a certain want, whether due 
to the sculptor or the engraver we cannot say, in the expres^1ilm of 
tho face, and in the management of the light. A fine work also is 
M. Martinez's ropresioitution of Cellini's bust of Cosmo I. at 
Florence. The inlaid eyeballs hero give the engraver a bt^tler 
chance of rendering the expression. A woodcut on p. 171 is, 
however, perhaps the beat picture a bronze in the whole book. 
It represents Bernini's Meptiine, and shows that life is still 
dickering among French wood-engravers. Can W'e say as much 
for England Y We have dwell on these representations of bronzes 
both on account of tho difiiculty they present to the artist and 
liecause M. Menard's coadjutors have so Hucces.sfully overcome it. 
There are many other engravings scattered through the book, 
separately printed or in the te.Yt, of which some are poor enough, 
but the average siaudurd is high. 

M. Mdnard, in his hiutoriciil chapters, begins at the beginning. 
It is in Egypt, be says in his opening sentoneus, that the must 
ancient metallic work is to be found—the most ancient, that is, 
to which an approximate duLu may be assigned, lie describes 
several figures in brun/.e which wore exhibited at the Trocadero in 
1878, and which cannot be much later than tho Pyramids. These 
objects were sent for the Exhibition by tho Khedive, and few or 
none of so early a period are to be seen in European museums. 
Unfortunately, too, u groat many of the bronzes and other curio.-ji- 
ties of art brought to Northern Europe by collectors and travollors 
cannot be dated with any certainty. Al. Menard reiuiirJrs on the 
rttilliiess of J^gyptiaii bculi>luro in i-eproseiiting the human ligui-o, 
and its comparative ease in represeiiliug animals; but he 
would have withdrawn liiis opinion had he been acquainted with 
the early art, of which notJiing is known in I'kiglaini and Kriiiice, 
and very little iu German}. Under tho Jaghtecnlli Dynasty he 
I linds works in gold and silver wdiich may bu classed aiunng’ the 
f'hfj'ti-d'u itore of jewelry. Tho Louvre poshesses some heiiuliful 
AMirks ill gold of tho time of Osorkon, but Al. Mdnard docs not 
' lueritioji the much eiiviicr uud more intorrsling jewels taken from 
the mmnmy of Kmiuis, the sou of Itamcscs Jl., and conveyed to 
raris by Al. Marn-tto. M. Ahiniird has some iiitoresting iiotis on 
the J'liLcnicinns. lie a^M ris thiit they hriuight their tin, so nrc«ft- 
sary to the nmnufactuvo of bronze, at tir.-^t byiaiMuins from the 
t'aiicasiiB, aud when As^y,in stopped tho way tliey «cnt tlieir ships 
to Spain for it, and finally to Britain, “ ii I'endr'Ul oii csl. aujourd- 
Imi Jo comte do Gonuni.ulles.'* S<iiue silver cups of I’hoj'iii-ian 
mamilacture are in the Louvre. They woro found in Uyiirus, and 
some collars and armh ls ;i.l. Sidon ; but sucli uhji-cts are very rare, 
t.)!'tho llebri'W jewellei?. Al. AJiJiiaid does not H tsu to Inivo nmcli 
opinion, and hoexpre.'«se.s aclairaelerislically i'rench Mc-eplicism iii? to 
the uaiTitlivo of tho J'.xodns. It is iinpoasible to jmn'o that the 
.lows ever Jiad a style of tln-ir own, and not a sinple aiieient object 
has cvi-r hu‘en found wliich eould with certainty h«! attributed to 
them. Passing hrielly over the iimtal-work (U .Vh'.yriii, ('halJea, 
and Persia, Al. Aleuurd ^i\e> u-jaii iiituiest ingniid woU-suiiiiuarizi'd 
account of tho golil ohjeets found by Dr. Sculiemanu at, 
AJxcona;. But not 0110 of tlioui ^\ouki untb<)ji/.e us. ho cou- 
sidt'is, to fancy that the ei^lebrated shield of Achilles was any- 
I thing but a work of poetical iin.-iginiitini). Tiie bellows of 
' X'uloan, as de.^crihed by IJomer, must have been of very primili\e 
' construction, and inciqiahl ^ of giving a continuous blast. Ilo 
next notices the early evirulence of the art ol easting in bronze, 

I especially at Corinth, hut (ioo^ not cite tho exisionco of any 
' examples older than those found at Jlorculimeain, and now in tho 
! Naples AIll^•euln. t)f lhe.se he treats at coUdkleriiblo length, and 
' illustrates his remarks with lunny pictures, including one of tho 
! fainoiiH colossal horse's heail aud one of the Wiutilul “Narcis.sm." 
Of Etruscan work, too, he has much to say, and there is a lino 
: engraving of the well-known “ Grator" in the Florence Museum. 

I 'Liio art of Kumo is, he obs<‘i’vcs, merely a continiialiou or tmns- 
formatioQ of what hud gone before iu Greece and Ittruria. 

The art iu metal-wurk of tho middle ages is illustrated by 
e.xainpl€S of Byzantine jewelry, and by moiistranceH, reliquaries, 
and other objects for reiigious uses. This is,, however, the least 
interesting part of tho bouii. Al. Aluuard longs to get on to tho 
itenoaconce, and is evidently more at home in Italy than in 
Germany, lie falls into tho ii.sual French error of conaidering the 
jewels of Obarlemagne as belonging to Frai^e; fijut ho is on .safer 
ground when he comes to S[»erik of euamolliug, (.)f English metal¬ 
work in the middle ages ho is evidently completely ignorant, aud 
gives US only some iv^Les on irisJi reliquaries, and an account, ex¬ 
tremely brief, of tbo rarity of “ orfAvrerie religieuse " in England, lie 
has evidently never heard of the Mayer Museum, or of King 
Alfred's Jowey or of the writings of Mr. Oripps. He does us 
justice some' pages further on, when ho comes to write of the silver 
plate of the last century, and presents us with a great many cuts of 
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sugar howls, teapots, aod other articles " en argent repousse, tm?ail 
Anglais.” He also, unfortunately for us, engiares a specimen of the 
modern racing “ cup,” which takes away some of the credit we might 
hare gained from the Queen Anne silyer. Besides very complete 
accounts of enamel and of Japanese metal-work, there is a chapter 
on furniture, and the application to it for deeoratiye purposes of 
hronze, hmss, and or mwu. The illustrations of this part of the 
hook are particularly takings M. Mdnard tells us that the celebrated 
BouUe (no) was one of a family of artists who flourished all through 
the sevontoonth centuir. The most eminent was Andrd-Charles 
BouUe, son of John and n<mhew of Peter Bo|^e, who were both 
lod^d in the Louvre, and bore the title of ** menumwi du royV 
Andrd-Charles lived to he ninety, and died in the Louvre in 1732. 
One of his works is a mati’isge cofler, ordered by Louis XIV. for 
his son, the “ Grand Dauphin,” who took it with him to Meudon, 
where he died. It went into private hands, and eventually became 
of the San Donato collection, lately sold at Florence. 
Ordscent and his son were the successors of the Boulles, and 
acquired a ^reat reputation under the Tlogent. The stylo which we 
caU ** Empire ” really came if , under Louis XVI., and M. Menard 
Azures a beautiful table or “ conaole ” by Kiesener, in black wood 
with marble top. The logs are surmounted by capitals in gilt 
metal of the Doric order, and wreathed with exquisite laurel 
wreaths. The outline of this piece of furniture is as plain and 
stiff as possible, but the applied metal-work is of the most lavishly 
decorated kind. The last few pages of the book are devoted to 
the subject of embroidery in gold and silver. Here the on- 
gravings, though executed with the greatest care, fail to give any 
but a very inadequate idea of the work represented. They consist 
of five altar-cloths of various periods, one decorated with a 
Spanish coat of arms. 

It will have been seen that there are few departments of art on 
which M. Mdnoid has not something to say when writing of 
** Metal.” The fact is that he might have made the whole book 
out of any one of them; and it is n question how far collections 
of this’kiud are useful. In the present case the good taste which 
has kept out almost everything not in itself beautiful has made 
this a pretty book, and one to be read and turned over with 
pleasure. It would he gratifying to the critic to be able to say 
more in favour of a costly and magnificent work, but we 
have not found enough of any one subject in it to make 
it really interesting; and the mere turning over of picture-books, 
though it gives oue the idea of learning, is in loality almost a 
waste of time. It is dilDcult or impossible to genoralize from 
pages which begin with the bronze-work of the Pyramid-builders 
and end with the embroidery of Flemish nuns. True, we rise 
from a stud^ of M. Menard with a feeling that good art is w'onder- 
friUy alike m all styles; that the Etruscan orator has charactor- 
istics very much in common with the Italian John Baptist of the 
middle ages, and the modern French Gracchi. Tlie universal and 
omnivorous taste of the present day will admit the charms of a 
medimval reliquary as readily as those of a Lamerie epergne or a 
lUesener console. How far tho publication of books like this, 
which we perceive is issued at the cost and charges of a ** Socidtd 
de propagation des livros d’art,” will really influence tho taste of 
tho futuro it would not be easy to say. The artist must know so 
much nowadays that it is to be feared that too often any originality 
he ever had is smothered and overlaid. The mere effort to 
break loose from the trammels of bygone fashions and styles is 
greater than most men can malro. Even such a genius as iStevons 
displeases us as often as he pleases when he strives for originality 
and only attains eccentricity. It is no wonder, then, that the em¬ 
ployers of artists prefer mediocrity. The imitator of great and 
good work succeeds where brilliancy is out of place. The general 
public will always rank tho Albert Memorial above t^e Weliingtoii 
Monument; but the dissemination of books like this of M. Menard 
will at least furnish the minority with reasons to justify their 
msthetic preferences. 


WITH THK KUKRAM FIELD FORCE.* 

T his volume contains, in addition to much which is not only 
valuable but worthy of permanent record, an extraordinary 
amount of extremely uninteresting detail. The explanation of the 
system on which the author proceeded is thus given:—“ The diary 
lorm of narrative has been retained, as it euables the orders aflect- 
4ng the'force, published from time to time, to bo given in their 
ox&inid form. It would have been possible to have placed all the 
orders in ^e narrative by describing the resulte; hut, though more 
continuity in the account ^yould have been gained by so doing, yet 
woidd have been only possible by losing the brevity and clear¬ 
ness with which facts are described in an Oi'der Book.” What we 
get then is a copious ** Quarlermostor-Generars Journal,” inter- 
spereoil with circulars of ** Military Controllers ” and Gommis- 
saries-OSieral.” &c. Ac., chapter and verse being given for the 
minutest ineiaeits. are told that the facts recorded ** may 
prove useflil to the fbtum historian,” but readen generally prefer 
a book in which they cip take a present interest. Who was 
appi^lnted postmaster, ini^bich village, and how long he worked 
the post^he wanderings of one or two camels out of ten tiiousand, 
hew much or how little certain doolie-bearers were to eat at dif- 
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ferent times, how batteiy-cooks were dieeied as the season 
advtaeed, at what Ikour the General rode out on various oooarions 
and the precise minute of his return, and a multitude of like 
xninutim—what oonceivaUe interest can tueh have for xeadeze P 
and how will they benefit the future historian'*P 
The author is Mtter occupied when he treats of ao important a 
subject ws that of the transport question; and he has given us 
some valuable statistiea, a study of which nmy hrip the Indian 
authorities in determining upon the best system to bo definitivelj 
adopted in connexion w^ the operations of a field army. The 
first deuderatum undoubtedly is that there should bo a mtem of 
some kind. The carriage establishment of an smy on tne maioh 
in India is an agglomeration of the most varied pertomul and 
matirieL It is collected from all quarters, and usually hurriedly. 
Animals of all sorts are enlisted for work, with little regard to 
wbother it is the kind they are fitted for, and shoals of eooundislfl/ 
are enlisted to look after them; some British officers are eeleetsdi 
with more or less reference to their capacity for busipsas, to 
superintend the mixed multitude, and the onranization is then 
supposed to be in nmooth working order. Of all animale to talm 
into rough mountain country, with heavy burdens, too, on their 
backs, camels are the worst. They are sensitive to cold, bad 
climliers, squat down when they fancy, won't ^t up amim 
for blows or persuasion, and always die & the middle of a publie 
thoroughfare. They died like flies in this expedition. Tho 
Adjutant-General to the Kurram force attributes the exces¬ 
sive mortality to the following causes:—(i) the<dimate was not 
suited to them; (2) the grazing was scanty, and not what^ tho 
camels were accustomed to; (3) camels frequently remained 
loaded from 5.30 A.ii. to 4, 6, and 11 p.u., and bad nothing to eat 
on arrival at camping grounds. The writer adds that not more 
than half were properly clothed. Under these circumstances, 
it is small wonder that, at the end of seven months only, no more 
than 4,344 of these animals, out of a total of 13,840 enlisted from 
time to time, remained to the good. Mules and ponies were, as a 
rule, better provided for, and their casualties amounted in tho 
same period to little over oue-tenth of their number. 

It is of course impossible to separate the question of transport 
from that of the employment of non-combatant followers in the 
fleld. The effective strength of the Kurram force on January i, 
1879, amounted to 1,860 Eiiropean and 5,392 native combatants, 
or a total of 7,252 men. To this small body were attached no 
less than 5,709 followers. Those who have never seen an army on 
the move in Eastern countries will be puzzled to know what 

S purposes such a host of servants can answer. There are first the 
ublic followers, who are employed in hospital establishments, 
oolie-bearers, camel land mule men attached to regiments, the 
syces and grass-cutters taken with the artillery and cavalry. Private 
fmlowors include regimental cooks, barbers, sweepers and bbustoes, 
olHcers’ servants, syces, &c. This heavy total of 5,709 fqjlowers, 
it should be added, represented only the niimlrar considered 
absolutely indispensable.” It was “ reduced to the lowest pos¬ 
sible point.” The author is of opinion that it would be un¬ 
doubtedly feasible for a force to do without followers of any de¬ 
scription ; but, he adds, that it must be at the expense of reducing 
the lighting strength, abolishing a good many of the present 
hospital nrrangomontB and part of the camp equipage, and making 
each man carry his own kit. ** To draw the linn between 
cllicitsucy on the one hand, and the reduction of foUowors on the 
other, is a problem yet to solved, and its solution would be 
much facilitated by the institution of a permanent transport de¬ 
portment.” 

Tho writer draws attention to the question of shoeing bones in 
the field, and shows that the arrangements for peace-time are uiW 
suited to campaign work. In British regiments and batteries iron 
for shooing is provided by the farrier-seigeant when the lottery 
or regiment is in cantonments; but if an order to march at short 
notice arrives, there being no arrangement for the carriage of iron, 
the greatest inconvenience is apt to arise. As the campaign in 
tho Kurram Valley proceeded, the Ordnance Department made 
arrangements both fur the supply of horse-shoes and iron from 
England, but when the shoes cnine out they were too small for 
any but the small horses of the native cavalry. 

Wo notice that orders wore early given that every regiment 
should start as completely provided as possible with intrenching 
tooloi It would be interesting to know if the admirable oppois 
tunities open to the gairisous of nearly every station in India to 
become practically acquainted with the arc of throwing up en¬ 
trenchments are yet turned to any account. Instinct teaches 
soldiers who have hod little experience of disciplined manoeuvre to 
utilizo ground for cover; but it would seein as though old habits 
of methodical drill, aud skirmishing according to TOok and not 
acooidiug to terrain, had unfitted the British suldier for inteUigent 
appreciation of the, to some extent, novel exigencies of modem 
war. There is nothing for it in the face of rifles but to seek out, 
improvise, or regularly construct cover of soma kind. We am 
returning to tho bush-lighting of savages on a vast s^e. It is 
instructive to note that the superior leadership and discipline 
of the Germans availed them but Utile when pitted i^inst 
the native tact of the French in village and vriiat we have 
called bush-flghting. Nothing could have beefl more sathh 
factory than the coraial and thorough manner in which several of 
the Punjaub chiefs lent their aid in the prosecution of the caui- 
paign. It is curiouB, as Ulustrating the sxtraordinaty variety of 
terms on which we ep-exist with the multitude of depaijident, 
seuii-de^ vnieut, and iudepeadeiit ludiau states which go to 
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oomiMMe the Empire^ to read that each c^tin^rent furuiehod 
^ the aboTO-meotiooed chiefs had its owxr Political onic^rs. 
Tne Funjaub troops were employed in making roads, gamsoning 
posts along the line of c^^^uuications, and escorting convoys. 

Thoiuh these troops sutlired much from the inclemency of the wcAtber, 
yet their hardships ware borne without a murmur. All ranks performed 
their duties cheerfully, and displayed a soldier-like and most Inyal snirit. 
From the time of the oontiugcnt leaving Lahore not a complaint of any 
kind wee brought to the notice of either civil or military authuriliea against 
any one individual, either fighting men or camp follower. 

Whatever may he advanced ae to the impolicy of engaging at 
all in vrar with Afghanistan, it is certain we nave carried back with 
UB some valuable experience. We have discovered manifold 
ahoTtcomings in our own military system, and have only been suc¬ 
cessful after a sad loss of life and a prodigal expenditure of 
tBoney. But it has also been ascertained that there was growing 
lip beyond the mountains a Power which was diligently bent on 
assimilating European military inventions, and which, if not dis¬ 
tracted by international divisions, would at no distant time 
I become a very thorn in our side. Our own armament was doubt¬ 
less superior to that of the Afghans in the late conflict, hut the 
latter were very fairly equipped. They had of course rifles aud 
ammunition which we had uindly servra out to them, but they 
used also arms of their own manufacture. It does not seem to be 
known for certain to what extent they were indebted for their 
skill in makin'g and handling them to foreign instructors. 

Tlie braM ordnance captured wore of excellent make and wi-II-fiiithhcd in 
every respect. . . . The ammunition for these gun.s waa fairly nmdc. . . . 
There were some Enfield rifle cartridgea of their own make, wliioii were a 
fair imitation of our own in every thing exta'pt the powder. . . . Tlic 
mountain guna, of which eleven were taken, were c»f the same pattern ns 
the 150 lb. Bteel 7-pounder in our aervire, and rifled in the same way. . . . 
The ahella for these guns were very fairly made, and tlio fuzes wj-re tiiMcle 
on our model. . . . The whole of their uiountum-battery equipment was 
founded on our models. 


The action of the Poiwar Kotal, a capital description of which 
is given is this volume, was one of the most creditably gained 
during the war. The enemy held what General Roberts has 
termed an “ apparently impregnable position.” It bad been for¬ 
tified with art. The ascent of the jungle-covered steeps was only 
practicable at certain points, and here stockades one bohind 
another three or four deep had been thrown up, and the 
paths of approach blocked by ahattis. “ The Afghuns had every 
advantage in their favour, as the only point—excepting, of 
course, the leadership and discipline—on our side was nullified 
by the conditions of the fight. Our long-range artillery could 
have hut little effect on their position, while uur rifles in close 
fighting were hut slightly superior to the Enfield rifles opposed to 
them. . . . Thoy had the knowledge of the ground, in which we 
were deficient; they had their own discipline, which was good, ns 
they obeyed their leaders *, and they had ample provisions and 
ammunition to continue the figlit for many a uuy.” General 
liobeits was justified in saying “ The result is most honourable, 
and could only have been achieved by troops in a high state of 
discipline, capable of enduring great hardships, and able to fight 
as solders of the British army always have fought.” 

In concluding this notice, wo ra'ust commend some excellent 
descriptions of country and n few neatly executed landscape 
sketches with which Major Colquhouu has orobollislicd bis volume. 
It may be remarked, however, that, as regards the illustration on 
p. 98, of the position taken up by the Afghans holding the 
Pei war Kotal. it is impossible when so small a scale is used to 
give anything like an adequate representation of ground. A 
Jess artificial method of exhibiting gradients than that used under 
vtothority during the last,ten years or k'» is much required by 
military draughtsmen, as all who have expcrioiica in hiil-sUetching 
will testify. 


HOURS WITH THE PLAYERS.* 

M r. BUTTON COOK has followed up his amusing JJooJc of 
the Play with two volumes called Hours loit.h the JUm/rrs 

_the players commented on ranging from the ill-flited \Vill 

Mountford to Fecbter. In a short preface the author puts lorward 
with becoming modesty a claim for his work that it contains 
more precise and complete niemoirs of sundry of the nerrormei*s it 
deale with than have previously been submitted to the public, or 
could forthcoming without considerable diligence, seal'd!, and 
study”; and this is assuredly a claim which few readers of these 
pleasant volumes will be likely to contest. The writer goes on 
to observe that it will he easily seen in which cases ho has 
written at second and in which at first hand. ** Of courae I was 
in some eases rather a juvenile witneBs, and not by any means an 
expert; yot, to pursue the figure, 1 know the nature of au oath, 
and I ^rust my testimony os far as it goes may be accepted, 
therefoK, as credible and trustworlby.” In fact, Mr. Button 
Oook tfatows himself with such Kvst into his subject, wbetlier 
he is dealing with early reminiscences or with carefully noted 
traditions, that wo can readly imagine the same romark being made 
to him that was made to a keen playgoer of our acquaintance by 
an interloqui companion. “You, then, must have seen Mrs. 
Bracegirdle.” For Mrs. Bracegirdle, V>f whom he says that she 
<< to have been the first actress who succeeded' in establisb- 

* Hours wUh the Players. By Dutton Cook, Author of ** A Book of the 
navt” ** Art in England,*' Aa a vols. London : Chatto & Windus. 


ing anything like a reputation for private worth and propriety of 
conduct,” the author takes up very properly, as it seems to ue, the 
cudgels against Lord Macaulay, whose paming estimate of her 
character is oddly characteristic ;—** It was said of her that in the 
crowded theatre she had as many lovers as she had male epeetators. 
Yet no lover, however rich, however high in rank, had prevailed 
on her to be mistress .... She seems to have been a cold, vain, 
and interested coquette, who perfectly understood how much the 
influence of her charms was increased by the fame of a severity 
which cost her nothing, and who could venture to flirt with a suc- 
cossion of admirers in the just confidence that no flame which she 
might kindle in them would thaw her own ice.” This is a strange 
enough comment on a virtue which was then not too common, 
and most people will agree with Mr. Dutton Cook that it is ** severe 
upon the actress.” 

As to the death of Will Mountford, the author, after reviewing 
the circumstances with care and patience, observes that 

II1C public generally wore of opinion that a grievous wrong had been done, 
for whicii mme one ought to ho punished; and, Will having escaped, why 
should not his fliend Mohun stilTer in his stead ? . . . Mohun^s share in 
the sad event could only constructively " bo regarded as murder. Cer¬ 
tainly ho had not struck the fatal blow. He stood apart, little more guilty 
than a second in a duel—to take the worst view of his case. 

This is perhaps putting it a little strongly; but, on the whole, the 
view of the irutisaction at which Mr. Dutton Oook hoe arrived 
seems reasonable enough. In the same chapter there is a curious 
confirmation of tbo notion, which we have on former occasions ox- 
pi'ossod in these columns, that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the power of acting was, to use a paradox, accounted an 
extraordinary perfection in an actor. It was said of Mountford in 
AVV Courtly Nice that “ he was no longer Mountford, hut another 
person ; lie was not himself in voice, mien or gesture; the whole 
mau was changed ”; and it was this—then, as it seems, strange— 
faculty of impersonation which put the crown to his reputation. 

All Mr. Dutton Cook's biographies in his first volume aflbrd 
entertainment and agreeably conveyed information; but it is not 
easy to dwell upon them at any length without picking out the 
plums, which we do not propose to do. In an article on Palmer, 
the original Joseph Surface, a reference to that curiously scrappy 
and amusing book, Frederick Reynolds's Memoirs, contradicts a 
tradition as to the last words uttered by Palmer. He was playing^ 
The Stranger at Liverpool in 1798, and fell dead upon tho 
Binge in Iho fourth act. It was said at the time, and 
the legend is still current, that be died immediately after 
delivering the words, There is another. and a bettor world.” 
Whitfield, however, an actor who was playing Baron Stoinfort, 
told Reynolds “ that Palmer fell suddenly before him on the stage 
while answering the inquiry os to the Stranger's children in the 
fourth act, and that his lost words were really * I left them at a 
.small town hard by.' ” The more striking form of the story sold 
fifteen hundred copies of the play, and was*'must adroitly con¬ 
firmed and hawked about the town as a means of enforcing the 
anti-dramatic tonets ” of the Methodists. There was also a curious 
story, told in Mr. Richardson’s Jiecullcctiuns of the Last 
Century f of Palmer's ** fetch ” appearing at the hour of bis death 
to a boy named Tucker, who slept in the house in Spring Gardens 
where Palmer lodged when in town. It may he noted that in a 
following chapter Mr. Dutton Cook does fuller justice than has 
often been done to ** Gentleman Smith,” whoso chief fame rests 
upon his "creation” of the part of ('hnrleg Surface, but whos» 
versatility both in tragedy aud comedy must clearly have been 
remarkable. 

More personal interest attoclies, as the preface hints, to the 
second volume than the first, inasmuch ns in some of its later 
chapters the author speaks os an eye-witness. But before we com» 
to them it may be well to say something of a curiously interesting 
chapter de\oted to " a gentleman of the namo of liooth”—thn 
father of the actor whoso great powers were shown this year on 
the London boards. The story of the elder Booth's appearance in 
JjQiidou, of Kdmund Kean’s seeming kindness in playing Othello 
to his lago at tlie theatre where Kean was acting and whore h» 
caused Booth to be engaged, and of the complete eclipse of Booth 
which followed is tolerably well known. What was probably not 
known to or noted by many people until Mr. Button Cook re¬ 
corded the fact, is that at the date of this eclipse Booth was lit|l» 
more than twenty years old. It may bo that even so his perform¬ 
ances in London wero underrated—the influence of Kean was then 
paramount—but it seoms in any case tolerably certain that in afteif 
years Booth displayed, to say the least, a remarkable talent. Mr> 
Dutton Oook quotes os to this some very interesting passages from 
a book called The Tragedian, by Mr. J. R. Gould, published m 
New York in 1868. Tho author writes forcibly and with evide^ 
insight, but is undoubtedly carried away by enthusiasm, although 
he dooB not make the fatal mistake of osHerting that Booth was 
faultless. lie possessed, Mr. Gould says, imagination "of a subtle 
kind, and in magnificent measure. It lent a weird exprcMsivoness 
to bis voice. It atmosphered his most terrific performances with 
beauty. Booth took up Kean at his best^ axm cnjfiod him further. 
Booth was Kean, plus the higher imagination.” Mr. Gould, it will be 
observed, had never seen Keen, and the cq^porison,therefore,caiM|ot 
be thought worth nvicb; but from various detailed descriptions and 
oriticisms of Booth, for which wo refer readers to Mr. Dutt^ Cook’s 
pages, it would seem that, when allowance has been made fuf en¬ 
thusiasm, there is still evidence onough that Booth must have been 
a good deal more tbau a mere imitator. It should 1^.iioted also ae 
to thie that he forestalled Kean in playing Lear at Bruxy Lai|e»4 
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and that his performance was spoken of Hazlitt in a way which 
may ho held to mark the predisposition of his audience :—** We 
have seen Mr. Booth’s Lear with great pleasure. . • • Mr. 
Kean’s is a greater pleasure to come, as we anticipate.” 

The chapter on Booth is followed by one on La belle Smithson,” 
in which, after the Berlioz epidemic of last season, it is a little strange 
to find Mr. Dutton Cook writing Some few of Berlioz’s works 
find a place in our orchestral concerts, but the composer himself is 
little remembered in England.” Perhaps the beat, and cei^inl^ 
not the least interesting, of the chaptors is that devoted to* ** Sir 
Obarles Coldstream,” which contains a full and nicely-judged 
account of the stylo and chief performances of the comedian whom 
the writer justly calls ** unique, unrivalled, inimitable,” in his own 
line:— 

The histrionic fame [writes Mr. Dutton Cook] of Charles Mathews the 
second, however, oroso from gifts and achievements which were peculiarly 
and independently liis own. Ilis success was of a personal and individual 
sort, and owed little or nothing to prec-eding exertions and examples. Ilis 
method as an actor was not founded upon the method of any other actor. 
He was essentially a light comedian—the lightest of light comedians; but 
It was difficult to classity his art in relation to the art of others or to 
eatablisbcd technical con von lions. Jle sras distinguished for an extra¬ 
ordinary vlvaci|^, an airy grace, an alert gaiety that exercised over his 
audience the edect of fawinatiou. Elegance and humour so curiously 
combined can hardly have been seen upon the stage except in this instance. 
No doubt there was always risk of awarding admiration, not ho much to 
tho art of the comedian as to the natural endowments of the man; and it. 
must often have happened that Charles Mathews was applauded for being 
something which ho could not possibly help being. At the same time, it 
must not bo assumed that he could only appear iu his own character, or 
that his eflbita upon the scene lacked variety. Certain graces of manner 
peculiar to himself he could never wholly discard *, but his power of repro- 
eentation enabled him to exhibit distinot and finished portraits of person- 
iwes BO very differeut as Sir Charke Coldttream and Sir Hugh A'vans, 
Liavater and Mr. Affable 7/atrA, Slender and Dazzle^ Voung If^ilding, and 
the vlllanous heroes of "Block Sheep" and "The Day of Kockoniug," 
to name no others. 

Later on, contrasting M. Got’s performance of Mercadet with 
Mathews's of AffUble Ilawk, Mr. Dutton Cook says that ho is 
without information as to the method of GeoiTroj, tho original 
Mercadet. A French critic has observed tlmt Qooffroy’s version 
was far more like M. Got'a than like Mathews's, ** bien que son 
int^rdtation, caraetdrisde nor uno niianco de rondeur bon enfant, 
difi'4r&t senaiblement de celle qui a prdvalu k la Oomddie Fran- 
faise.” There are two little slips in the chapter wo are now con- 
aidering. We can find no special mention of Mathewa’a aiogular 
ieat of acting in Patter v. Clatter^ and wo have the great 
Frdddrick’a name spelt without the final k; hut for this probably 
the printer is responsiblo. We close the volumes, which end with 
a too brief** Note on Fechtor,” with a regret that Mr. Dutton Cook 
has not included in hU pages Bobson and acme other players who 
have been more or leas lately among ua. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH.* 

P ROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH baa appealed in these 
lectures from the smaller tribunal of a local ecclesiastical 
aaaembly, first to the judgment of a large number of Scottish 
hearers in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and next to that of the 
general body of educated and thoughtful renders. The lectures 
**werB written, delivered, and printed during the first three 
months of the present year,” having ** their origin in the invitation 
of some six hundred prominent Free Ohurchmen, who deemed it 
better that the Scottish public should have an opportunity of 
understanding the position of the newer criticism than that they 
ehould condemn it unheard.” The author rightly urges as ** of the 
first importance that the reader should realize that Biblical 
criticism is not the invention of modern scholartl^but the legiti¬ 
mate interpretation of historical facts”; though the meaning of 
the sentence would have been more clear if he had described 
auch ** legitimate interpretation ” as the aim and object of the 
criticism, or, in other words, of ** progressive Biblical science ” 
in all ages. Every ecclesiastical school and every commentator on 
Scripture ih ready to assert that his or their opinion on any matter of 
Biblical controversy is tho one and only ** legitimate interpretation ” 
of fact, or doctrine, or prophecy, as the cose may be. Professor 
Smith is necessarily to some extent influenced by such a bias; but, 
on the whole, his lectures present a very important question of his¬ 
torical criticism, from his own point of view, iu a fair, and always 
calm and dispassionate, mode of statement. By his opponents it will 
at once bo objected that he has put one of their strongest grounds 
of opposition entirely out of sigtit; and this we may presume to 
have Deen deliberately intendea. It is possible that his answer to 
auch aii>objection maybe reserved for a future publication: mesn- 
wbile, in the present course of lectures, the argument ox proba¬ 
bility is based on Old Testament munds only, and the testimony 
of the New Testament to the auworship and historical value of 
the earlier Scriptures is not discussed in any way. It cannot be 
fairly alleged against Mr. Smith, whatever may be the rhetorical 
weapons whiob P&vty bittemesi may use against him, that ho 
approaches bis suoject fh any sceptical or unbelieving spirit. On 
the contrary, the most explidt statements of his belief in the Old 
Testament as a Divine n^velation are to be met with ^roughout. 
It may be sufficient to quote, as an instance, the following sen¬ 
tence, which occurs early in the fiiit. lecture:— 

The Beforinatio n . . . . brought the Bible t o the fipnt os a li ving 

* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church: Twelve Lectures on Biblical 
By W. Robertson Smith, M.A. Edlnbuigli: A. & C. Black, 


means of grace; not, as Is sometimes soperflclally haaglned, by placing the 
infallible Bible in the room of the infiallible Chnrch, but by a diange in 
the whole conception of faith, of the plan and purpose of revelation, and of 
the operation of the means of grace. 

This may be true of the motive of ^he Reformers, as the term 
will be understood by a Scotch Presbyterian j but it is no 
loss true that the popular religious mind is in ages superficial, 
and it is probable that, as a fact, the implicit reliance on an in¬ 
fallible Gburch was popularly replaced to a large extant by reliance 
on an infallible and therefore uncriticized Book. Nor would 
change in common opinion be so great as may at first sight appear. 
For belief in the existence of an infallihlo book must presuppose 
the existence, in some form, of an infalliUe Ohirjh or society of 
men so far divinely guided as to be, in respect of the reception and 
tradition of such a book, free from error. And this we may assumsi' 
to be the current belief of ordinary Protestantism both in Edgi 
land and Scotland, which accepts the Old Testament as a wi^« 
on apostolic, and higher than apostolic, authority in the New: 
and the New Testament in its turn partly upon apostolic and 
evangelistic authority, and partly on some implied, and perhaps 
almost unrecognizeu, ecclesiastical and sub-apostolic authority 
by which the acts and writings of Apostles and Evangelists wem 
distinguished and attested. It has, for instance, been a not un¬ 
common opinion iu recent times that, as all St. Paul's Epistles 
must have been inspired, it is impossible that any Eputie of 
St. Paul can have been lost. Behind the critical opponents to tke 
reception of any new opinions os to the authorship, date, or 
character of the sacred records, there will always be gathered a 
vast mass of uncritical repugnance to any questioning of tho basis 
upon which the traditional tolief as to Scripture rusts. Thus, 
while it is possible for thoughtful and learned men like Professor 
Smith to accept os equally the Divine law a code of ceremonial 
precepts whether its date may have been earlier or later by a 
thousand years, the bore suggestion of an erroneous tradition as to 
date or authorship is enough, with the great mass of ordinary 
religious opinion, to imply an utter subversion of the foundations 
of faith. Admitting, in the face of this prejudgment of the 
question, that the author may have hod good reasons fur postponing 
any reference to the New Testament, we think that the actual 
opening of his argument has been well chosen in the preliminary 
inquiry as to what is tho origin and character of the received text 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. This tuxt is commonly known to have 
been preserved with such scrupulous care that even interlineations 
in the MS. were reproduced, and that the copies almost resembled 
tho facsimile of a photograph. The existence of various readings 
was thus made impossiole, and a widely-received belief assumes 
this uniformity to have come down from tho date of the original 
writings. In his third lecture. Professor Smith supports 
by a careful argument his conclusion **that the fixing of a 
standard text took placo about the apostolic age, or rather a 
little later than that date, and not at any earlier time.” He 
attributes this work to the Scribes, whose ** objects were legal, 
not philological.’* ** When this text was fixed, tho diicordant 
copies must have boen^ rigorously suppressed. The evidence for 
this is only circumstantial, but it is quite sufficient.” Pieviously 
to this settlement, ** wo can he sure that copies of the Bible cir¬ 
culated, and were freely read even by learned men, which had 
^reat and notable voi'iations of text ”; an assertion which, in the 
lourth lecture, the author goes on to justify evidence afforded 
in the Septuagint. ^ The inference to ho drawn from this argument 
is obvious; since, if the facts are historically certsin, and if tho 
Christian ('hurch is unable to attribute inspiration to Jewish Scribes 
in ^d after the apostolic age, no such Divine sanction can be 
claimed for the received text of tho Old Testament as would pldce 
it beyond tho range of philological criticism. 

Flora the text the next succeeding lectures pass to the Canon 
and its history; and here Professor Smith’s guiding principle, 

** We receive the Bible as the record of revelation,” separates him 
distinctly from the school of critics to whom the Canon is nothing 
but a collection of writings, chosen, edited, and publishod 
according to the litoraiy, political, or ecclesiastioal tenoracies of 
Jewish authorities in the later centuries before Christian era. 
But in these centuries the Canon was practically confined within 
** the fixed dimensions in which we now possess it,” slthough its 
authoritative definition by the Kabhins of Palestine, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all Apocrypha, cannot, in the author's opinion, be dated 
earlier than the close of the first century a.d. The Jews, of course, 
accepted thia decision; ** but Christian theology could not give 
weight to Rabbinical tradition, and it is thus very natural that 
many attempts have been mode to prove that an authoritative 
Canon was fixed in the dajrs of Ezra and Nehemiah, while the lart 
prophets still lived.” Such attempts, Professor Smith thioka, have 
failed; and, as he admits at the same time that iuspired prophecy 
had died out, he is of necessity thrown back on a posltira corre- 
spending to that occupied by Aristotle in his c^brated definition 
of virtue, where the enlightened conscience of the t^pivtgtos be¬ 
comes in moral action the court of final appeal 

The great mass of the Old Testament books gained thrir eanonieal pcei- 
tion because they commended themselves in pruotioe to the experience of 
the Old Testament Church and the spiritual discernment of the mdlr in 
Israel. . . . The judgment which theologioid pnjudice might pws on 
the several books of the record of revelation was controlled by the pMotleal 
experience of those who found in the Scriptures food for their own daifyUfe; ) 
and so in God's providence a result was attained which rested on founder 
principles than those of the schools. Throughout the histmy of the Church' 
it hat always been found that the silent experience of the pious people of 
God has been truer, and has led the Church In a safer path, wan thai 
publle decrees of those who claim to he authoritative leaders of tbeolofioal. 
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Saoh a ponticm, irreipectiirely of its abstract strength, places the 
man who desires to propoundf it between two fires, andcaHs for the 
exhibition of great cootie and great calmness in creditably main* 
tainingit. In neither of these qualities has Professor fcSnilth shown 
himself deficient; and in tb*. succueding lectures ho goes on to argue 
that from this position it is bpen to a firm believer in Divine revela¬ 
tion to question, and if necessary tc contradict, traditional boliofs 
concerning the date and autborwip of many portions of the Old 
Testament Oanon, and to set up in their room, and attempt to 
establish by proof, the hypothesis that the statiito law of Israel 
must ^ve corresponded to the codes of other nations in the clia- 
raoteristics of variation and progress corresponding w'ith the life 
and circumstances of the people. The elaborate and detailed argu¬ 
ment of the lectures directed to this object does not admit of con¬ 
densation; but its conclusions lead to a supposed threeluld 
division of the Torah or l^aw of the Old Testament. Of these, 
tl^first is held to he Mosaic, and to uoutain, in addition to the 
Dmlogue, the code boloiigiug to the wilderness and the early 
settlement in Canaan ; the second Deiitornnomic, and to represent 
the law as laid down by tho prophets, and Iramed as a body' of 
statutes in or about the seventh century n.n.; while the third, or 
Levitical code, is the law of tho Second Temple, of which the 
basis may he ^acod in the prophecy of E/.ekiul, but which was 
not developed in its details earlier than the time of Exra, and 
perhaps not completed then. Dut while tho historical student 
JS thus compelled to speak of tho ritual code ns the law of 
the Second Temple, it would bo a great iiiistnko to think of 
it as altogether now. Ezekiels ordinances are nothing else than 
a reshaping of tho old priestly Torah, and a close study i>f 
the Levitical laws shows that many ancient Torah.^i were 
worked up, by successive processes, into tho complete system us 
wo now possess it.” A parallel saving clause guards Professor 
Smith from beiug Buppo.sed to sliare ** tho idea of somu critics 
that the Douteroiiomic code was a forgery of tho 'rcniple priests 
or of their head, the high priest Hilkiaii,” which he holds to he 
" efibctually disfiroved ” by tho code itself. As, however, lie 
considers that ** it was not known to Isaiah, and therefore tlie 
reforms of lluzoldah cannot have boon biused u}>ou it,” it may with 
some reason be objected that an imputation of “ forgery ” is not 
disproved by tho acquittal of person.^ hastily charged with it; and 
that tho term, if applicable at all, belongs as inu(‘h to tho fi anicrs 
of the code on Professor Smith's theory as to tlio Temple priests 
on the theory which ho rejects. In urging the familiar difficulty 
that many rules of ceremonial and worship cuutaiuod in the 
Pentateuch are shown to have been systematically broken in the 
history of tho nation, and that there is no evidence that their e.xis- 
tencowas at tbo time even recognized,I'rufessor {Smith i.s fully williin 
his rights as an orthodox lliblical student. TIis inference is, indeed, 
open to tho reply, which wo do not observe him to have antici¬ 
pated, that the same negative evidence might bo alleged against 
tho existence of tho Passover, or Foast of Unleavened Bread, as 
an institution, whieh ho himself assigns to the p<'riod f»f the first, 
or Mosaic, legislation. But he is not within his rights whore 
he argues, iucideutally and perhaps by an uver.sight, against 
the existence of a written law iu tho ago of Samuel. 

If it lay neglected iu some corner of tho Sanctuary, 
who rescued it whun tho Philistines de.stroyi;d the 'rnmplo (iu 
Shiloh) after tho battle of Ebenezer?” Into no part of tho Old 
Testament history does the miraculous inter volition in which Pro¬ 
fessor Smith firmly believes enter more di.-stinctly than during 
this period; and it is an assumption of the question at is.sun to set 
aside the possibility of the preservation of u ** written priestly 
Torah ” coincidently with tho recorded preservation of the Tnblo.'i 
of tho Law of 8inai. 

It is not within our province to ofi'er any opinion on tlio theolo¬ 
gical hearing of the hypotheses defended in these lectures. But 
it is evident that the issues raised nret of a character difiering 
materially from those of ordinary historical criticism. Thu 
most contradictory and imhcard-of theories about tho suc¬ 
cession of dynasties in Egypt, or the age of tho Pyramids, 
may bo maintained without the slightest practical influeuco 
upon the course of modern life and thought; hut received 
opinions upon the subjects discussed in these lectures could not be 
overthrown without involving a reconstruction of tho doctrinal 
systems of many existing religious bodies. Behind the question, 
whether the historical probability in favour of theories such as 
are here advocated is sufficiently strong to give them a rocoguized 
place in the literature of criticism, lies that of their infiueoce on 
society generally; and the responsible officers of ecclesiastical com¬ 
munities can hardly bo expected to c.\hibit towards them a recep¬ 
tive frame of mind, even at tbo risk of being classed with 
** Scribes’* and Pharisees ” among " those who claim to be autho- 
ritatiTS leaders of theological thought.” 


MISSING PROOFS.* 

E always read Miss Stirling’s stories with pleasure. She 
happily keeps free fWim most of the faults into which so 
many of her sister novelists fall, and she has merits of her own. 
She does not Ul-use her native language, neither is she one of those 

who think i^t, SO long ss the author provides big enough words, 

* . " ■ . 
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it is the duty of his reader to find a meaning for them. Oon- 
sideriug the times iu which she lives, she is sparing in her demrip- 
tions of nature, and, where she is somewhat minute in describing 
a scene, it will commonly be found that she has some reasouahle 
end in view. Thus she sets cdearly before us a view of the sea- 
coa.st of Pembrokeshire. “ Ohaams,” she tells us, “ yawn in the 
downs, BO hidden by brambles and feathery grosses that an un¬ 
wary walker moy step over their treacherous edges, and drop down 
sixty sheer feet of rock on to the sand below, where the driven 
sea-foam lisa thick and polo.” Of course wo know at ^onee that 
throujih one of these chasms, before the end of tho story is reached, 
some one of the characters who is in tlie way, both of the heroine 
and of the author, will ho at the right moment dropped. The de¬ 
scription, thoi'ofore, instead of wearying us, ns descriptions so 
commonly do, only cheers us up, by inspiring us with fresh 
interest. Wo survey the group of characters, and begin to 
speculate for whom it is that the chasms exist, b'or the villain— 
of course a Indys story has a villain, one very deeply dyed 
moreover—tliey can, it would seem, scarcely bo neoaed, since 
he was far away in India serving with his regiment against 
some desperate Bhotanecs, and had convenient modes of death 
enough on every hand. There was a virtuous nobleman, whose 
life seemed to us uncertain, as, if he wero removed, the in¬ 
jured horoitie’ri little son would in that case be only separated 
by ono other life fn^m the family title. There was besides a very 
hatelul, but outwardly attractive, young lady who was ensnaring 
the virtuous nobleman, and who soeinod almost certain, unless he 
or she were killed, of winning his hand and sharing his title.^ We 
could even imagine one or two others who, though less iu the 
way, might nevertlielcss havo been thought not unworthy of a 
drop down a chasm .so ns to help on the plot. In like manner we 
have a full descriptiiin given of llungerford foot-bridge on a foggy 
night, and of tlie turbid river lliat llowod beneath it. But here, 
too, we do not for one moment complain, as tho scene is not painted 
till the heroine was on tho pcaut of drowning hersolf. When a 
very interesting and lovely young lady in a fit of despair throws 
horself into the Thamu'^, then surely an author deserves not only 
indulgence, but actual praiho, who Liliocks her narrative in order to 
describe all that her heroine iniglii havo noticed, and in fact perhaps 
did notice. What docs excito our impatience is when, as is so com¬ 
monly tho case, novelists imako use of their doscriptious much in 
the sumo way as stingy hut ostentatious hosteases make use of 
thoir services of plate, merely to hide the scantiness and the 
meanness of tho food that is set before the guests. It may, 
perhaps, bo chielly duo to this absence of descriptive writing 
that the reader is po fortuuato ns to get Mming Proofs told 
in only two volumes. What a relief it always is to escape 
the third volume, and how well inclined do we from the very 
first feel towards a writer who shows that she intends to let 
us oil* so easily ! A .short visit to one’s dentist is a great delight, 
and so is a quick passage am'oss tho Ohauuel. Perhaps a greater 
delight even than these is a st'rmun that lasts but ton minutea 
when wo had looked for one that would keep us at least three- 
quarters of an hour. But to the reviewer pleasanter oven than 
a sermon that is short, than a se.a-passage that is brief, and than 
the stopping of a tooth that is soon got over, is a novel that ia 
shorn of its tliird volume. Wo lake it up with a feeling of good¬ 
will, wo begin to road it in the hope that wo shall be pleased, and 
liowever dull we may have found it, we lay it down with some 
feeling of gratitude towards an author who has only bestowed on 
U3 but two-thirds of his todiousness. 

Wo must, however, at once acquit Miss Stirling of being 
tedious, and con fes.s that we are only speaking in general terms. 
Missing Proofs is certuiuly an interesting story, though it is in 
many ways a* very faulty one. Of all the author's novels that we 
remomher to have read, it is the one that has, on tho whole, given 
us least pleasure. It is cortainly hotter, in one respect, than Tho 
druhams of Inucrmogf whicli we noticed a year or two ago, 
for that tale was somewhat spun.out. On the other hand, 
it does not contain, as all her other stories have contained, 
any very interesting character. There is not a single young lady 
with whom an old reviewer can fall in love, and this, wo can 
as.sure Miss Stirling, we feel to he a great privation. No one, we 
verily believe, lose.s his heart more easily than a veteran critic, 
though perhaps no one more cosily and rapidly recovers it. Un¬ 
happily, so numerous are the heroines by whom he is charmed, 
that ho retains no clear remembrance of any one of them—even 
their very names slip his treacherous memory. Nevertheless, he 
looks upon himself os hardly used should a single week pass by 
without adding one to the list of those who have overcome him. 
Now tho heroine of Missing Proofs, Lizzie Mayhew, has, no 
doubt, conridorable merits of her own, though we must protest 
against the colour of her eyes. ^ Brown is as good a odour for 
any heroine's eyes as wo could wish for—far better than the violet 
that is at present iu fashion, though not in nature. NeverthMess, 
when the author tells us that Lizzie's eyes were the brown of a 
Highland torrent-stream, we felt that she might have very easily 
found a clearer and a pleasanter shade of colour. The skin of a 
brown bear, or the edges of the crust of a well-baked pie, would 
have done far better than u stream discoloured by peat. But, 
passing from the eyes, there is still a greater drawMck in the 
hezoine. She gets married before the story is two chapters 
old, and she marries ono of those cold-blooded, handsome 
oflicets who have greatly flourished ever since the days of Vanitg 
Fail' and George Osborne. Now we do like, wo are ready to 
oonfesB, to keep our heroines unmarried till close upon the very 
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end of the story. We like, as it were, to ieel that there is 
some hope left even for us, sod that we may be able, in 
spite of all his advautai^eB aud our disadvantages, to cut out 
the most dasbinu young hero and to carry off tbe charming 
heroine fur ourself. Certainly there is some piiii to be set off on 
tbe other side by this early marriage. Tbe story does not run on 
in the common rut in which tbe girl’s heart is won even before 
the reader makes her ncr|unintauce. Miss Htirling, likely enough, 
felt that a change would be Agreeable, if not to her renders, at all 
events to herself, and so she sought a fresh plot. 'J’be villain— fur 
A villain, in spite uf some very lardy and very imperfect penitence, 
Laurence l^empster certainly was—so contrives his marriage that 
the proofs of it can, if he wishes, be without much diflicully 
destroyed. He hoe not made up bis mind to cast away his wife, 
but from the first he wishes to l)e able to do so should he find it 
convenient. He is cousin to h nobleman, while she is tbe daughter 
of a poor schuolmastcr, who has become blind. Moreover, be baa 
cne of those rich old aunts, who, by the cxpoctiitions that they 
raise, so often lead their nephews into nets of vilinny. If ho di.s« 
pleaeod her by bis inarriage, be wt)uid, ho w'«>ll knew, be struck 
out of her W'ill. He never, therefore, acknowledged his wife, and 
when at last, stung by the scorn that was rust upon her, she 
nays that she will claim her nghtfiil pusiiion, he deiies her to 
prove that, she is iiinrriod. She soon linds that the proofs are 
indeed missing. Certainly by a woiilhu who knew the world, 
with the help of a lawyer, the diiliculiy would have been 
without much trouble surmounted; but Lizzie was ignorant aa 
a child. She had passed her youth in a cuuittry village, and after 
her marriage she had bmm kept by her husband under an assumed 
name in retired lodgings in the town iu which his regiment was 
quartered. The troubles that she sutlers dining the period of his 
neglect of her are desc.iibod with considerable power. One lady 
only caiue to see her—ibe wife of a brother olUcor who know tbe 
Alato of the case. On leaving, *' thinking it best to make the 
position clear at once," she begged Lizzie nut to think herself 
Pound to return her cull:— 

**T know nothing nhnut returning coIIh, Mrs. LiH:h/' said Lizzie, iin- 
petuouHly—** neither wlien Olio should go, ni>r how lung one should stay, 
Bur whut to do with viMliiig cards. l.auren(*e tnlkin about society till 1 
feel as if there were a grciii gulf liotweiMi ino and it that 1 shnfl never 
learn to puss. Are |icoplv-»laiijcs and guntleiiicii—so very unkind ? I 
useil to think their lives nuist be sn |ilea>iiiit, uiid sunshiny, and gentle. 
Wuiild they be so seveie if 1 iiindc blunders ? '* 

** Poor child,” said Nelly, conipassioiiatcly, thinking hoiv soriety would 
surely Judge in this ease. **Tliu very best people arc iiciilier unkind nor 
harsh; but then Itu-rc nro mi few of tlicin. Tin nfriiid nniiiy of ouu'h 
ac«iualntiinces would criticize u blunder far more severely than it 
deserves." 

"Then you are one of tlie best pcupli*," said Lizzie, stniling. 

* 1! (ih dear, no>—not lu tlie rcubc 1 meant. 1 utn nobody in this 
oocict}' that alaruH you s*.” 

Liazie ii|M>ued lior eyes. *M never shall understand, and sometimes 1 am 
so afraid, that J grow uliiiO'.t coutent to live iii this way.'' 

Before long her husbiiud quarrels with her, and to escape from 
her repmacbes changes into a rogiment that is bound for India. 
He leaves, however, money enough to provide decently for her 
and their infant son. .*Sbe becomes desperate, and, us we have 
said, at last finds her way on to llungerfurd Bridge on a foggy 
night. The chapter iu which this scene is described ends with a 
rough ” bargee " saying to his mate, “ Poor lass, poor lass I she 
was a main good lookin’ un, she wos.” »So fur the story, if it 
takes a melancholy turn for the unhappy heroine, yet, from the 
reader’s point of view, has gone on pleasantly enough, while a 
fresh and not uupleasing prospect seems to opeli before him. The 
boroino docs, indeed, seem to have played her part; but heroines 
have died before, and yet the tale has nut greatly suffered. There 
was still the villainous father left, and le!t iu a place so con- 
vbuieut as India for a rapid death preceded l|y a scarcely 
less rapid repentHncc. But, lar more interesting than any villaiu 
on the face of the earth, there was the much-wronged iulaut sun, 
with the chance of a peersgo before him could the missing proofs 
bo found. Material enough was provided, we should have 
thought, to carry the story to on easy issue *, but the author was 
not satisfied, and so mode use of that well-known character the 
twin sister. This young lady—who had, we must not forget to 
say, two devoted lovers of. her own—took advantage of the 
striking likeness that there was between her and her sister to 
assume her name, and to pass herself off as the mother of the 
deserted bo^. It was, we must point out, the assumed name that 
she took, lor Mre. Dempster had been hitherto known only aa 
Mtb. Davis, and it was Mrs. Davis that Judith Mayhew pretended 
to be. This part of the story struck us as being both laboured 
and unnatural. In fact, Judith, in tbe second volume at all 
events, is a nuisance, and by no means deserves tbe dashing 
and hdndfrnble young naval officer whom in the end she wins 
for a husband. Her first attempt bad been to trace her sister, 
whom she had followed up to London, and to learn her fate. But 
not a word can she hear of her for some years. She had applied 
to tbe police, but no information could be got from them. The 
reader oegins to suspet that bis Interpretation of the bargee’s ” 
words might have b^n a mistaken one. Whether the heroine was 
drowned or was not; whether, assuming for a moment that she was 
rescued from tbe Thames, she was delivered from her husband; 
whether, on the assumption that she was delivered from her hus¬ 
band, she got a second and a better one; whether the missing 
proofs were ever found, or are stiU missing, all that should not be 
aiselosed by us. If the reader^t curiosity is roused, it is not for us 
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to satisfy it. There are ciiculating libraries and leisure days', and 
we shall not rob our author of her right to wind up her storjr in 
l«Br own words, and to supply herself^ if they are to be supplied, 
the proofs that are misring. 

- - # 

RECENT VERSE.* 

R. ARTHUR O’SHAUailNBSSY’S premAture death this 
springy at tbe age of thirtv-seveu, gave a pthetic foreq to 
the anticipation with which we looked forward to this posthumous 
volume of Sonffa q/ n Workei'f on which he was known to have 
been engaged for eight years. Mr. O’Shaughnessy was the first 
writer of any promise who succeeded the almost simultaneous 
appearance of Messrs. Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti; and his 
early poems, though much weaker than theirs, had a flavour ac)^- 
individuality of their own, which ensured them a hearing. Ifis 
Jijne of Women, to which wo gave an early wolcomo io tiieas' 
columns, was as promising a first volume as any young poet haS 

r ut forth in our time, except Mr. Morris’s Defence of Ouenevere. 
t had A singularly delicate music of its own, a very simple diction 
iiud limpid style, and a vein of mysticism which was full of charm. 

“ The Fountain of Tears,” “ Barcarolle,” and “ A Neglected 
Harp,” are lyrics which soem to us now quite as original 
and beautiful as they did eleven years ago. But Mr. O'Shaugh- 
ncssy failed, to support bis reputation. His next book was 
a collection' of stories paraphrased from Marie de France, 
versified with peat skill and ease, but lax and fluid to a 
fault. His third book, Muaic and Moonlight, in 1874, which was 
tbe last he lived to publish, was still more faulty, containing, 
indeed, several of the best songs of the decade and one or 
two very beautiful spiritual studies, such as Outcry” and 
“ Song of Betrothal,” but otherwise almost unreadable. It is 
with u genuine sense of disappointment that we are obliged to 
confess that the process of degeneration has reached an even lower 
point ill the posthumous volume before us. The songs are less 
delicate and melodious, the reverie more commonplace, the 
structure more lax than ever. In several of the pieces we recog¬ 
nize the old delicate manner, but the strain bos uecume diluted, 
Hud to mix wine with water is to spoil the wine and spoil the 
water too. The longest poem, “ Culibri,” contains about seven 
hundred lines, but seems to bo untinished. It describes, in 
verse which is distroctingly inchoate and slipshod, the birth and 
training of a forest child, brought up in the gorgeous climate of 
Brazil. Tropical scenery was always attractive to Mr. O'Shaiigh- 
nessy, and he frequently attempted to interpret the impression it 
leaves on a mind that has been saturated with it. In the JSjno of 
Women tbe beautiful lyric called Palm Flowers,” and in Aluatc 
and Moonlight the much less successful piece called Azure 
Islands,”^ are examples of this. But Colibrl ” will never rank 
among bis successes. The other poems in the volume are original 
and translated lyrics. The original poems are mostly of an ex¬ 
ceedingly pathetic and mournful tone, the sorrow being occasion¬ 
ally redeemed by a flash of mystical and spiritual hope, in the 
manner which Mr. O'Shaughnossy had made his own. Here is a song 
which seems to us among tho best in the book:— 

Love, on your grave in the ground, 
iSwect ttowors 1 planted are growing; 

Lilies and violets abound, 

Puiisios border it nmnil. 

And cowslips ull of iny sowing ; 

A creeper is trying Lu cover 
Your name with a kiss like a lover. 

Dear, on your grave, in iny heart, 
lirow huwors I’uii planted when living. 

Memories that cannot depart, 

Fsitlt iu life's liulier part. 

Love, all of your giving; 

And llupo, cliinbing iiighor, is surer 
To roach you as life grows purer. 

Something of the same tenderness and spiritual purity gives a 
kind of subdued cliariu to Fallon Flowers,” “ At Her Grave,” 
and ** Fden.” The longer poem called *' Lynmouth ” is of a 
higher order of literary excellence, containing many admirable 
stanzas such as these:— 

The green exuberant branches overhead 
Sport with the golden magic of the sun, 

Here quite shut out, here like rare Jewels shed 
To fright the glittering lizards as they run. 

And there arc perfect nooks that have been made 
lly the long'gruwing tree, through some 0 hance turn 
Its trunk took ; since trunsfurnied with scent and shade, 

And filled with all tho glory uf the fern. 

The translations ore particularly well done. They consist of 
copious examples from the lyrical work of the latest school of 
French poetry, with which Mr. O’dhaughnessy bad only too 
dangerous a sympathy. He has selected, however, mainly such 
pieces as give the English reader u very favourable idea of these 

* Songt of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Loadon 1 Chatto & 
Windus. 
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poets, emong whom MM, Goppde and Sully Prudhommo take the 
ibremostplaoe. 

Miss Probyn’s small and modest volume displiiys so much 
brightoeM of fancy and sweeintMS of feeling, united*to excellent 
metrical science, that we ^t^nnot deny her the attention duo to a 
young probationer of song. Whether her facility and charm will 
ever impress themseives on the world's ear, which becomes less 
and lets easy to reach as each generation pusson, we cannot pretend 
to say; but she certainly has no place in the ignoble herd of 
^^tastera She appears to belong to the school of Mr. Austin 
l^baon, and shows her disciplesUip by thecompoaitiun of ballades, 
Tillanelles, triolets, and oven a pantouiu. Wu regard these exer- 
•eises as extremely beuefleial to a young writer in verse, and Miss 
Probyn has mastered her lesson with easo. Ilut we look upon 
them* rather as a means than oa an end, and expect more of 
tl(||s spirit of poetry in simpler productions. I’erUapa we shall 
gm the best idea of Miss Probyn a manner by quoting one of her 
bfight and picturesque pages, taken from the quaint poem called 


Her arms vrero white ns milky curds; 

Her speech wsm like the Mitig of birds ; 

Her eyes w'ere grey ns inouiitnin hikes 
Where drciini uf shadow stirs and break**. 

Her gown wus piint—her n.'ime was JSiiily— > 

Her summer years were barely tweiu\ — 

Sk' dropped tliu soap to gliiucc and <iully— 

And then the dimples eunic in plenty'! 

I praised her lin.'er.s (tripping sweet, 

Where warmth and whitene-s seemed to meet,— 
1 made her blush and made ii(>r v>onr, 

And watched her wring the linen out. 

Ob, to meet her in the valley, 

Knutch her hand, and call her Sally I 
Oh, to And her on tlie hill, 

Kiss, and call her Sally still I 
Oh, to clasp her quite aluiic. 

And call her Sally of one’s own! 

Thyme and inarjoraiii WL^re swet^l. 

All the lavender wa-i bloiving-* 

Through thn huneysuekltnl it<>ut 
ilutis Were coming, bees w. re going. 


W© would willingly linger longer over lliia clianning liltlobook, 
which we leave with reluelanco, and with the hu2>e of meeting its 
author’s name once more bulore very long. 

Mr, Pakenhuiii lleiiitie cehibrales his uli'ectiun for the late Mr. 
O'ShnughnesHy in verecs that nre lliu only good unoaiu his prcleu- 
tioua volume. E>en here, in the expres.iiim of a personal leoliug, 
we tind aoiuuthiug stagey and insincere in tbia approach lu ii young 
poet of merit as Mni«tur,’‘ to whom such a one os Mr. Ileatlio is 
obliged to draw near with bowed head and bended knee.’’ Thin 
is probably itilae, it is certainly silly; and it pi'epari's us for 
the mockiug-binl note of spuiious ■vuthnsmsm which riina 
through the rest of llio book. Wo have had the aesthetic fop 
before; thia time we have to do with the nihilistic and dyuainito 
fop. Mr. Jtcutlie has read Snnijs htjore Hu/iriHc, in which ii greftt 
poet projects his singular Lranscondental temper of mind upon con* 
temporary politics in a manner which has grent literary and seuti- 
mental interest, but no politicalBignlticunce. What Mr. Swinburne 
means is quite beyond Mr. lieattie; but the latter has beim struck 
by suveral sonorous denunciations of priests and kings, and he tries 
to produce the same martial melody on a littlo toy-drum of his 
own. When a youthful poetaster expresses the hope that Prince 
liismark's ** bloated body may swell, till the foul soul rot from the 
feateriug fieah to find a ruapile in the pangs of hell,” and suys of 
lAiris Melikolf, 

holy the knife 

That ahnll l>c rnisod against tfiis vilJjiwi'ft life, 


be is only not criminal because ho is simply silly. The want of 
talent displayed throughout thia wretched little imitative volume 
may be a source of congratulation to its author when he arrives at 
a period of moral sanity. 

Ail lovers of literature regard the name of Mary Cowden-Clarke 
with allectionato respect, and the volume of collected verses which 
she issues in her old age will be received with welcome by those 
who regard her as now almost the only remaining link bstweeu our 
generation and that of Keats and Iluydon. Mra. (lowdeii-Clarku 
nos been actively engaged in literature for more than fifty years, 
and though moat that she has written hH.s been in prose, she has 
not always resisted the charms of verse. In 1856 she ventured on 
a metric^ **skit,'' which attracted attention, and more readers still 
will remember her Love JStories in M^Jreid Prom her now 

coUection we quote a very touching sonnet on the death of Jjeigh 
Hunt :•—> 

The world grows empty; fudingly and fast 
The dear oii»*s luul tin* groat oiios of luy lift* 

Molt forth, and luuvu ino but the shadoWd rifo 
Of those who Itbssful nmdc my pcuiiicd past; 
l^adowa that iu their numorummoMi oust 
A aensc of desolation, a sharp knife. 

Upon the soul; perplexing it wiih strife 
Against the vocanor, the void, the vast 
Unfruitful desert which the world becomes 
To one who losea thus the cherish’d frieuda 
Of youth. The loss of each beloved sends 
An aching consclouaness of want that dn i.lia 
The voice to aUence-*akin to the dead blank 
AU tMnga beoame when down the sad heart sank. 

It is very difficult to express a definite opinion on poetry so 
oooomplisMd tad interiMtiog as that contained in Mr. Wilkinses 
Btmgi qf AlMv* ^ ^ volume mainly filled with Irish lyriosi 


fall of warm feeling, enthusiasm for landscape, love of life, and 
earnest emotion, and it is hard to dbtinguish the purple flush ot 
youth from the more lasting colour of poetry. The principal 
piece, ** Actflson,” is the beat, and so very good in its wa^ that 
wo are by no means sure that Mr. Wilkins may not retain his 
vigour and tuneful note when the riot of the bloody is over. At 
present we miss that dominant literary quality without which 
meru tunefulness can no longer claim crilical attention. 


SOME KEVV CLASSICAT, EDITIONS.* 

N O Latin poet has been more fruitfully studied in Germany or 
England within tin* Liint forty years than Plautus; and this 
deservedly, fur no author furn'ii^beM more light and help towards 
the underataiiding of i^atin philology, especially if taken pari 
pawn with Oicero's Lullcr.s. In any retrospect of the period, 
much help might lie derived from a scholarly edition of two 
plays of Plautus, the Aulnlariti and the Meneechmei, in 1839 
and 1840, by the Kev. ,Tnines llildyard, then Tutor of Ohrist’s 
College, Oaiubridgo, which was to many youn^ scholars the 
commencement of a lifelong addiction to Plautine study; and 
this was supplemented a little later on by lectures on the Atiiea 
(rloHiMMf which, though never published, evinced a thorough in¬ 
sight into the phraseology, prosody, and collateral matter of per¬ 
haps the most amusing comedy of this dramatist. Had Mr. 
llildyard brought out the Miles with a due array of footnotes 
and critical appnrtittis, and a glossary to his former plays, there 
would have been less to learn from the later labours of lUtschl, 
Lorenz, and llrix—the first of whom is out of print, though the 
two others have been the constant guides of the learned Pro¬ 
fessor to whom we owe the present edition. ProfesBor Tyrrell— 
who occupies the Greek Chair at Dublin, and some years ago 
gave proof of his facility at Pliiutiue translation in a volume 
which we roviewod in this journal in 1867 {Ilesptridum Suturri) 
—aims in his present work at two ends—to supply scholara and 
critics with an apparatiu vri/icus giving the most recent results 
of research, and to provide students with a fit introduction 
t<i the study of Plautus. VV’^ith this view he has given an 
iimplo, though succinct, introduction in forty-three pages, pass¬ 
ing unnoticed no peculiarity of Plautine idiom or scansion, 
and in many points dealing with the vexed question of the 
latter of these with a skiil which ho bad partially proved 
wlien he translated for the Jlesperidum Siuurn a passage from 
Tlw Merry Wives of Windsor, It need hardly be said that this 
introduction includes a lucid sketch of tiio plot, w'hich turns 
on the help afl'orded by Periploctonienes, a genial old bachelor 
host of Pieusidos, the lover, to bamboozle the braggart Captain, 
his next neighbour at Epbesus, who bos carried ofi' i'leusides's 
love, l*hilocomasiiira. The task of bringing the lovers together is 
achieved by swweral devices, niiiiiily by opening a party wall which 
separates the house of the kindly old bachelor from that of the 
Captain, whore J’hiloconiasium is imprisoned. Palsestrio and 
Scelcdrus, the faithful slave of the host and the ollicious, loquacious, 
and drunken servant of the Milos, are the source of great part of 
the contretemps of the drama, which is, iu truth, more spark¬ 
ling than strictly coherent; the first act bringing in a single* 
scene to illustrate the vanity of the Miles and his parasite, Arto- 
trogus (who nowhero else appears), and the third act, which gives 
us Periplectomenes's nrgiiments on marriiige, though clover and 
amusing, being quite irrelevant. In a perjilexoil and tangled 
passage, however, iu the 2u(j act, scone vi. 106, A;c., Professor 
Tyrrell seems to us to have unravelled the nuzzle by a clever 
aUusion to tbe Menenchmei^ ii. 2, 16. Lorenz, indeed, first suspected 
a lacuna, but neither he nor Brit made sense of it, and so what 
Professor Tyrrell had to reconstruct was— 

OcdsAin B.'viK' trnpere plun multii Hucm 


Qui udib adiiiulilatur nc id <]ucjil vidit vidiTlt, Ac. 

This he managed by reading the passage, with slight alterations, 
us follows;— 

Sal fDd(;p()l oerto sciu 

Dccisd wepo MiitMiM! nlii* miiUo niir 

Jnnonos, ardUhne upu* estpirnn hurn nuoin 

Qui udtiu ttdiiiuiilultii: ul iiu id qu»d vidit, vlderit ? 

ft.e. I know that madmen oft become much more sensible through 
the slaughter of a sow ; but would not this fellow need a whole 
stye to he aacri/iced for him, since ho is so cajoled as not to have 
seen what he actually has soon ? ” Of course in the lacuna line 
Ulino « nonne illi^ ns Plautus does not use nonne ; and ^e meta¬ 
phor in ** admutilatur,” lit, of shaciny closet or chiseUinyt is used in 

• The Miles Glmwsus of T. Macehts Plautu^' X UeviaeA ^ext, with 
Kot 08 , by llobert Yelverton Tyrrell, M..A., Fellovir of Trinity College, and 
K(*giiis I'rufeasor of Greek la 'the Oiiiveraity of Dublin. London: Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 1881. 

Select Klegies of Propertius, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by J. 1*. Postgate, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Conipurntivo Philology ia Univvrsitj' CoU^pl, London. 
London: Macmillan He Co. 1881. 

JElsehylus's Aaamemnnn. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur ^ 
SidgwfcK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Cliristl ColIeg^ Oxford, and Asslatant- 
Moater of Kugby ScIkhJ. Oxford : Clarendon Press Series. z88x. 

Selections from the best Latin Authors. Hy tho Kev. Edmund Fowle, 
Author of the First Easy Latin Reading-Book,*' fto., and the Rev.\ 
Welter £. Whittaker, D.A., late Scholar of Braaenoso College, Oxford. - 
Lmidon: Longmans A Co. i88x. 
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Plant. Pen,j t. 2, 53, and often in PlaatuQ. in the 

parallel pass^e of life Mmeechmei, Plautus makes l^^asohmua S. 
say ** Judo to plan de nioa pccunia/* ** get yourself expiated at my 
expense/’ ho alludes, as Mr. Kildyard, ad loc., remarks, to the 
^'piatrix” whose services are referred to by Poriplecomonosin his 
cauliiin against miitrimony in ^e famous passage in the third act. 
Otiier nutlioritioa read plicatriceni, a ** clothes folder/[ in that 
passage, which is Tery worthy of study as a Plautine locus 
classicus. 

liut wo must turn to another meritorious edition of a classic— 
Mr. I’ostgRte's masterly Seleol Eteffies of PropcrtiuSf which, with 
its elaborate and exhausUvo introduction, loaves little for any 
future editor to alter or emend. Based on tbe texts of llertz- 
berjj and Boehrens, that of Mr. Postgate approaches the per- 
fbcUon of cxactuess, and if anywhere he disagrees with any 
editor— e.g, Mr. F. Paley—he meets the question boldly. In the 
introduction we lind much curiously minute information, as, for 
example, when tracing the poet’s hirthphu^e—which, like that of so 
many other great poet.s, i.s in the North of Italy—ho identifies that 
of Propertius with the fair and fertile valley between Perusia and 
the river Olituinnus, even that Asisium which also claims the 
honour of being the birthplace pf St. Francis. On all the vexed 
questions of the long liaison with Cynthia, we road the carefully 
weighed reasonings of Mr. Postgate with a certain sympathy fur 
the poet’s advocate, and rejoice that tho task of doing justice to 
a oharscter which bus bt^eu overmuch disparaged has fallen to 
one of tho most acute of our younger scholars. The third 
chapter of his introduction gives us a high opinion of the author's 
insight into Propertius's syntax and vocabulary; while iu the 
fifth chapter ho deals judiciously with the peat’s literary history 
and his relation to his predecessors. Wheu wo come to actual 
discussiuu of the poems, it is satisfactory iu do so with one so 
well versed as Mr. l^ustgato in the turns of his author’s manner. 
See his veiy first poem, 19-20:— 


At VOS dcdiiutoj (juibiiA «'St fullai ia lunco 
£t labor in ina^icis socira pluro focis, 

JCn ngoduni dimiinn* luentRin nuiivcriitc nostrie 
£i I'ucilo illii Mipo palloiit (ire mngis. 

** Come ye, whose doctsit would draw the muon from the sky, 
whose task it is to pcrfoct solemn rites o’er magic fire, come 
and turn tho heart of my lady, and make her paler than my 
face is pale.” Mr. Postgate is disposed to see in ^‘quibus est 
deductiB fallacia lunm ” those who practise the descent of tho 
moon trick; tho genitive being one of definition (see Kohy, 1302) 
and u gerundive being more usual in tho place of the piurticiple. 
On one other noted passage in the second poem we must linger to 
note Mi. Fostgate's nice handling (ii. 21):— 


Sud facies adcrat nullis obrnixia gpmmis 
QiialiA Apelieis cst color in lubulis. 

Nun illU sLudium viilgo conquircro uinantes, 
lUis ampla saLis forma puuicitia. 

Non ego nunc vcrcor, ne aim tibi vilior istis : 

Uni si qua placet uulta puolla sat cst. 

Hoar the faithful translator. Nol their helper was beauty 
that owed no debt to jewels, like the hues on tho pointings of 
Apelles. It was not their sole aim to hunt fur lovers through 
^e town. Chastity, a wealth of beauty, was tboirs. 1 fear 
not that thou ehould'st hold me cheaper than those heroines 
of thine. Whosoever finds favour in one lover’s eyes, that 
maiden is decked enough.” 

Mr. Arthur Sidgwick'e Agamemnon deals with a play which will 
prove wholesomo and fruitful studj for a sound-headed, well- 
grounded Bi.tth form boy. One admires the skill with which Mr. 
Sidgwiok gets the well-arranged matter of his introduction (plot, 
early^ veruons of tho tale as found in the Odyssey. ,aud moral and 
religious ideas of the drama) all into loss than twenty pages. It 
has generally been tbe practice of critics to illustrate tbe 
Agamemnon mainly by tho aid of its glorious succession of choral 
odes; yet it may be doubted if any of these are more telling 
than some of tbe level passages—s.^. where, in the third act, 
810-944, Olytemnestra comes Ibrth irom tho palace and answers 
Agamemnon's reserved address with a string of two-edged double 
meanings, which must have been pungent to an Attic audience. 
After the King’s thanks for his return, his remarks to tbe Oboros 
about fabo friends, and bis assurances that be will see all settled 
well for tho State, Clytomnestra answers with bor hollow ringing 
speech of mingled professions of honour to the victor, and covert 
irony from tho false lips of an adulteress—a speech beginning 
witli shameless assumption of a chaste matron's conjugal love before 
others, and the forlorn condition ironically afibeted in the word 
Ipiy/jMjy, 862. ^ Mr, Sidgwick rightly adopts rtTprinu, with Ahrens, 
for rirptarai in 869, regarding the vulgate os flat after rpavtuirtop, 
and cites in corroboration Morshead’s version, ** No network were 
as full of holes as ho.” I’erhaps tho climax of tho passage is the 
fulsome language of Olytemnestra to her husband where she wel¬ 
comes him as 


Totfde, ara$g&p xuva, 
trtoT^pa vaos nporovoPf orcyqf 

TTofiriprif popoyspis t^kpop varplf 
/cai y^v ifiapflaau pavrCKots irap* cXirm, 
iriiXXtirroi* ijpap tltnbitP §k 
odomopta diy^&pri irtfytuop pios^ 


ft high-flown string of encomiums which she puts together to 
pteto the Btrewinc of the victor’s path with purple oaroets, that 
10. in keeping with her covert phisse, Justioe may bad Agw- 


memnon to a home unlooited for.” In this possagd, and in those 
with Cassandra that follow, Mr. Sidgwick has bestowed on the 
%Ag^Btnnon the services of an intelligent, shrewd, and ever ^ 
vigilant commentator. As a taste of his criticism, we may refer 
to his estimate of what ha terms Ijfadvigfa brilliant conjecture 
on V. 1228 of this play. The passage is in a speech of Oaasandrs, 
where for the text reading 

oifK oldsv ota yXwercra punfT^s kupos 

Xr^ao-a, KaKrtlpotra (f^adipopovs^ 

iiTfjs 'KaBpaiiiVf rtv^ot Kcueff rvxffj 

the speaker is generally interpreted to mean that Agamemnon 
knows not what things a tongue of the vile she-hound, with 
long-drawn smiling welcome .... shall accomplish by evil 
fate”; where oui is clamay, <f>aidpuPovr a strange adjective, and 
the use of adjective for adverb harsh with sKrtlpaao. In fbe 
difficulty Madvig, after Tyrrhitt, ventures a certainly ingeil'oua 
alteration in ^aiBpup and in the next line reads tfi^ergi 
for T(y$€rai. The sense will then be, knows not what a tongue of 
the vile sbe-liound has licked (his hand) and stretched out a joy¬ 
ful ear, and now, like a stealthy ourso, shall bite him by evil 
chance.” ^ Mr. Sidgwick is evidently taken by tho ingenuity of the 
reading Briifrai for Ttv$€Tai ; but, on the whole, is deterred by the 
violent strain of language from admitting it into the text 
The last hook on our list is hardly of tho same calibre as the 
earlier three; but tho examination we have bestowed upon it has 
served to show that it possesses such merits as a shrewd-witted 
private tutor would care most to ensure, and that these selec¬ 
tions from tho best Latin authors, both prose and verse, selected in 
co-operation by two experienced tutors, are excellently accredited, 
and hocked by the judgment of practice and experience. Tho prose 
consists of selections from Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos, Livy, 
Cajsar, Pliny tho Younger, and rocitus; the poetry of well- 
chosen hits from Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, Catullus, and 
Propertius, to which are appended such ** helps to construing ” as, 
usually designated notes, would be gleaned from tlio pages of 
Moberley, Pritchard and Bernard, Ooningtoii ond Bryce, Orelli, 
Macloano, and other careful annotators. Perhaps a desideratum 
still mmaining is tho constant refitrenco to an acknowledged autho¬ 
rity on matters of grammar. But wo can speak confidently of 
the “ Latin Selections,” even at the point of usefulness to which 
they have already attained. 


G£ItMAN LITERAT 17 KE. 

D U. BERNHAUD SCHWARZ’S visit to Algeria (i) was 
singularly well timed, and not loss seasonable was his deter¬ 
mination to collect aU possihlo information respocting the political 
and administrative condition of the country, and the prospects of 
French colonization, instead of confining himself to tbe well-worn 
track of tho ordinary traveller. His visit took place in 1879, 
years before the events which have now fixed the attention of tho 
civilized world upon Northern Africa. Without too many dry 
details. Dr. Schwarz contrives to give a vivid picture of the 
existing condition of French dominion iu Algeria, wliich con- 
trihuicB to answer tho important question how fiu' France may 
expect to attain her object of converting the Meditorraueun into a 
French lake by the permanent occupation of its northern shores. 
Any prospect of a real colonization would seem visionary in face of tho 
fact that'after fifty years’occupation tho number of Furopeau inhahi- 
lantB scarcely (ixceeded 4oo,ooo,and not half of these were French. 
Nor does there appear to bo tho slightest probability that tbe Araba 
and l^abyles will ever be Gallicized, as the Gauls themselves were 
Lntiuized under the Roman sway. The brilliant side of French 
colonization is tbe material—splendid roads, railways, aqueducts, 
improved harbours, magnificent edifices, public and private, hotels 
in the Sahara, and post-offices in the goi^es of tbe Al^s. Tho 
future of French rule in Africa is exceedingly difficult to forecast, 
for it is bound up not only with the fortunes of France herself, 
hut with the fluctuations of French public opinion. It is ex- 
troiuol;p doubtful how far domestic circumstances and the strife 
of parties will allow the steady persistence in a policy of aggrand¬ 
izement, regardless of blood or ti^ure, which would ho requisite 
to pbdue Africa from the frontiers of F^ypt to the southern 
limits of Morocco, the acquisition of wlmh latter State Dr. 
Schwarz fully believes to be contemplated. From this point of 
view ho regards tho appointment of a civilian governor as a mis¬ 
take, and considers that it will he necessary to return to a purely 
military system. Dr. Schwarz was a witness of the splendid 
entry of the present Governor-General, M. Grdvy, into Alters, 
which ho describes very graphically. His own visitation of 
Algeria was very systematic; b^pnning at Oran, he regularly 
surveyed the country as far as Oonstantine, the picturesqueness 
of which mountain city he describes in the most glowing terms. 
Ho further mado an oxcursion into the Alrarian Sahara, from 
Biskra to Sidi Okha, and his aooount of tho natuxiJ cha¬ 
racteristics of this region is very circumstantial. One of tho 
most useful features of his book is the partioolar attention 
bestowed on the physical areography of Algeria, which oontributes 
greatly to render the conditions and prospects of European oecu- 
pat ion intelligible. _ 

(1) AlgsrUn (Kikts, Adas and H^iists) naek 50 Jahpsm FranzMsohar 
//«rr«cAq/ie. Msissschildsrmtg, tubst eiasr SMStsmaitseksr Qssgrapkik dss 
JLaadss, Von Dr. Bemhord Sohiran. Lupsig: Ftdabsi^t, TjW*r * 
WiUlains & Norgate. 
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▲notte wodk of travel of even neater interest, although the 
/ interest is much less topographical than hiographical, is the publi¬ 
cation of the private correspoiidenoe, chiefly addressed to members 
of his flunily, of the ill-fitted A^tralian explorer, Dr. Leichhardt(2). 
The^ extend from 1834, when Leichhardt was a student at the uni¬ 
versity of Gflttingen, to February 1848, when he was on the point 
ofstarang on the mmdition from which bo nerer returned, and the 
catastrophe of which is a mystery to this dsv. They give the 
most advantageous impresBioii of the writer, who appears as the 
modri everything the youthful man of soienco should be—enthu- 
mastio in hie pursuits, simple in his tastes and habits, indill'erent 
to material fmvantan^, aflectiouste in his family rolatious, and 
admixabty (dear-headed and good-tempered. About half the 
volume consists of letters written chiefly from England, France, nnd 
Itote,before hisdepartureforthe AntipoiieB. Ho had, however,formed 
the ij^ject of Australian exploration at an oarly date, and it is 
ficeqdently referred to. It is gratifying to observe how tborougiily 
each a man felt himself at home in England. Franco was 
congenial to him. The Australian letters throw some light on the 
circumstanoes of New South Wales iu tlioso days; but, lilco the 
others, are chiefly interesting for their portraitura of the writer. 
The problem of the diaap^arance of Loichhardt and bis party is 
fulty investigated by Dr. Neumayer, whose long residence in Aus¬ 
tralia lends weight to his opinion. Leichhardt, who iu his lormer 
expedition had traversed the northern portion of the Australian 
continent, from MtSeton Bay to Port Essington, proposed iu the 
second to crose it from north-east to south-west, from Moreton Hay 
to Swan River. Two points may be regarded ns established—that 
the p^y was murdered by the natives, and that it did not I'each 
the line now traversed by the overland telngraph, or some trace 
would have been discovered. Dr. Neumayor is inclined to repose 
a certain amount of confidence in some of the reports respecting it 
which have been received from native sources. One is curious; 
it refers to the existence of half-breeds iu the bush, said to be the 
oifsprlngof a member of the expedition who for a time escaped the 
fate of his companions. If this be re:illy true, the fact must be 
positively ascertained some day. 

Dr. Hophus Muller’s (3) essay on the omploymont of animal 
patterns in early Scandinavian ornamentation seems worthy of tiie 
German rendering which it has received at ihu bands of llorr 
Mestorf. The study of arclucology contributes materially to the 
elucidation of the relntious between the Northern peoples and the 
Roman Empire, and many of the facts already nscertsined are 
very curious. Such are the Hbuiid.'ince of productions of Irish art 
in Norway, contrasted with their rarity iu Denmark and Sweden, 
and the indications of commercial intercourse between Scandinavia 


and the Caliphate of Dagdtid. 

The philological quarnd {ai rira ubi fu pidttas^ ego vapulo 
tantum) between Dr. Zimmer (4) and Dr. Wiiidisch is indeed 
nnimatM, but the humour of it can only bo enjoyed by persons 
skilled in ancient Irish. Dr. Zimmer accuses bis antagonist of 
all manner of hlunclera, allowing, however, that his work may 
bo useful to those who know nothing ’id* the subject—^an udinis- 
eioQ which it is impossible to recLprucato. 

1 ^. iFuUus Jung has found a very interostiug subject in the pro- 
vindal administration and organization of tlio Roman Empire (5). 
The materials for a complete picture of the s icial condition of tiie 
Roman provinces during the imperial period are to ho found not 
ao mubh in the pages of classical authors as iu inscriptions, laws, 
and public documents in general. J)r. Jung has diligently ex¬ 
amined all these sources ot information, and has condensed the 


results of his inquiry into an agreeable us well as a learned 
volume, replete, yet by no means overloaded, with eriidiliuii, 
and relieved, when the subject allows, with skett^hes of imporiiuit 
historical passages aflectiug or olucidatiug the coudilion of the 
people, BUcU as the rebellion of the Bagaudio in Gaul and the 
Donatlst troubles in Africa. Each province is the subject of a 
distinct chapter, and the entire book deserves to rank as a useful, 
though subordinate, companion to the groat works of Friedluuder 
and Marquiupdt. 

Dr. Georg Schanz’s treatise (6) on the commercial policy of 
England during the latter part of the medimval period, more 
espe^Uy under the first two sovereigns of the House of Tudor, is 
a work of even greater research thau Dr. J ung s, and is based iqiou 
a thorough study of the documeuto bearing upon the subject in 
the Record Office and the Venetian nnd Hanseatic archives, as 
well 08 Rymer'a Fodera and similar collections. The legisluiiou 
of the country, especially with reference to domestic manuVacturus 
and the import and export of the precious metals, is also the 
aubjaot of close inves^ution. usury, trade-guilds, prices, 
wages, municipal regulations are all discussed in turn; and the 
^momaoy of the various European Stales in iutimate commercial 
connexion with England is abun dantly illu s trated. Dr, Scha nz a 

(a^ Dr. XMiwig Leiehhardt'n Jfriefe an wine AngthSngm, lleraua- 
IKaebsn von Dr. rfsuniiwu und Otto Leivliliardt. Mit eineiu Anhango 
rou Dr. d. Neamsyer. Hamburg; Friederichwti. London ; Nutt. 

J)i§ Thttr-Ornameniik tm Norden. Arcliiioli^ische Untersuohung 
foafiophosMOUcr. Aus demDilnischenUbijrselzt von J. Mestorf. Hamburg: 
Meisiaer. London: Nutt, 


(4) KM»eh» Siudien. Von Heinrich Zhninor. Hfb. z. Iriscko Texte 
nit Wttrterbooh mn C. Windiaoh. Ijurliii: NYeldinann. London: 
WiUUms & Norgato. 

fe'i 2)ia RomaniaehiM Landtehaflen den Rominrhen Reichei, Von Dr. 
tdrosJang. lontbruck: Wagner. Loudon : Williams & Norgate. 

t« Handetnpolitih gegen Fudt det Mittelalten, GekrQnte 
von Dr. Goorg Sclianz. a Bde. Leipzig: Duncker & 
MtaUet. London: Williams & Norgate. 


work is ^jr'tef^eahs light reading, but is ^titled to the chap 
racter of a treasury of information laboriously collected by an 
amount of research of which subsequent inquirers will be only too 
thankful to find themselves relieved. The second volume contaius 
a mass of charters, despatches, treaties, and other official docu¬ 
ments, with tables of statistical returns. ' 

Dr. Ilerbst's “ Eucyclopoidia of Modern History ” (7)^ is sub¬ 
stantially a biographical dictionary of persons distinguished in 
history since the beginning of the fifteenth century, although couh- 
tries also are included, nnd popular movements such ns the Anti- 
Oorn Law Longue. The execution seems very thorough and 
careful. 

The years 1157-*! 159 are important in the history of theOhiirch 
nnd the German Empire, being the first two vears of Frederick 
Harbarossu, which determined the subsequent bent of his policy 
and laid the foundation of the great conflict between the I’apacy 
and the House of Ilohenstaufen. At this period Adrian IV., the 
solitary I’kiglish Dope, sat on the Papal throne—n haughty and uu- 
compromising asserter of the most cxti'eme ecclesiastical preten¬ 
sions, but inspired to a considerable degree by his Ohaucollur, 
Roland Bandinelli, whoso disputed election ns Pope and the con¬ 
sequent schism form the catastrophe of Herr Ribbeck's able and 
erudite monograph (8). 

Herr Pischou (9) investigates the influence of Islam on domestic 
life, or social organization, and on the political constitution of 
Mohammedan States and their relations with uubelievors. In 
every point of view Islam is pronounced lacking, although Herr 
Pisenou’s admiraiioti for the literary genius of Mohammed is 
almost oxceasive. It is, in fact, no oasy matter to determine 
whether the inferiority of purely Roman Catholic and Mohammedan 
countries is to be ulliibuUid to their religion, or whether the reli¬ 
gion and the inferiority are not both the product of a common 
cause, it can scarcely bn believed that, if the (Christian nations 
of the twelfth century had become Mohammedan, they would 
now bo in as backward ucotulltiouas the Turks and Persians ; nnd, 
if this is not so, it would seem to follow that the religion of the 
OriLMitals is rather a symptom than a cause of their general 
inferiority. 

lierr Lipperc(io), who has already applied the animistic 
theories of Mr. Tyler to explain some of the phenomena of 
Hebrew religion, now attempts n more general application to the 
religious of the Aryan peoples of Europe in general, especially the 
creeds of classical myliiology and the primitive Gormans. He 
finds everywhere a belief in the personal uxistouce of the spirit 
after the groundwork of religion, commencing with the 

'veuin'atioii or propitiation of the individual soul, developing into 
the worship of anceslurs, and then, through the deification of the 
hitter, into the conception of gods. There is enough of indisputable 
truth in this theory to iinpuit a plausible air to the whole; but 
llerr Lipperl, like other framers of hypotheses, seems too much 
inclined 10 claim a luunopuly of truth lor his own. 

The most important contribution to a generally agreeable number 
of tho liandnchaa^ll) is Du Hois Rnyuiond’s discourse, delivered on 
the occasion of the Leibnitz anniversary, on “Tho SSeven Enigmas 
of tho Universo.” They are, in fact, reducible to two—the 
diflicnlty of accounting lor Ihe beginnings of things, nnd of duter- 
mining Iho relations of thought and matter, nnd these Professor 
Du Dois Roymoiid avowedly leaves much os he found thorn. 
A Buininury of Dr. Kchlicinaim’s life and work is well exe¬ 
cuted, but presents little novelty. There is an interesting 
paper on Oolonoi llnbei-Saladin's privately printed biography 
of Count and Couidesa Circoiirt, tlm amiablo and highly in¬ 
tellectual Grleanist couple known to English readers from Mr. 
Nassau Senior's reminisciiiices of their couvorsation and stdon, 
Circourt iipp**ara to have been a man of extraordinary erudi¬ 
tion, whicli he reservi’d for his intimates. A sketch of the 
love adventures of the author of Siegwartf Johann Martin Miller, 
afl'ords an amusing picture of German Bentiiuentalily in its 
pnliuiijst days. Some Liters written from Leipsic by a Saxon 
tjflicial, immediately before und alter the overthrow of Napoleon 
at that city, indicate tho lintred felt for the French even by their 
nomiiml nflies. The Ociuber number is also above the itverngo, 
beginning with a characteristic story by Paul Jleyse, deftly con¬ 
structed out of slight materials, and distinguished by delicate 
grace and finished ciegiiuco of style. There is also an extremely 
interesting paper, partly derived from the despatches of the Baron 
do Bourgoiiig, Charles X.s and subsequently Louis Philippe’s 
Riubabsador at tlie Court of the Czar NicUolas, on that potentate’s 
attitude towards the Monarchy of July. Nicholas, warned by 
l*nzzo di Borgo, appears to have foreseen the results of Charlesa 
fatal policy, and to have eiiorgotically censured his violation of tho 
Charter. He seems iioveriiioloss to have been quite ready for 
a general coalition against Franco, and to have been mainly 
deterred by the absence of support from England and Prussia. 

(7) Encgvh}pi\die dtr ueunrea Cienchit'Me. llcr.'UHgcgcben von \V. 
HcrUsi. I'j.ilhimiid 1. (loilia: PeriUcs. J.oiidon : Wiliiams & Nurgate. 

(8) ErieUrirh I. und die Rviitist'Jie Curie in den Jakren Von 

Walter Itibbci'k. Leipzig; Voit jlc Uo. J^ndon: Williums Nurgutc. 

(9) Der ttinfiutn dvr Jstum auf dan hduntiefte, eociaie und poidische 
Lvbeu neiuer MeAeauer. Emc culturgenchirhtliche Studie. You C. N. 
Fisohon. Leipzig: Broi'lvhiius. Loti.ibii: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Di# Reiigionen d r Kuropiiincfien Culturvldkcr^ der Litaner, Slaven, 

Oermanen, Urii^hen und im ihrem genchivUicImn Vrnprungc, You 

JuliusLippert. Berlin: Ilufinuim. Lunduu: Williams He Nurgato. 

(zz) Dentuhe Rundschau. Herautigegeben von Julias Rodenberg. 
Jalug. viz. lift, la.—vui. lift. i. Berlin t FaeteL London : TrUbner 
& Co. 
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The idea that Eoglandf even under a WeUiofrton Ministry, 
flbuld have ]i>een induced to join in such a eruM^e, might, if 
4 t had been known, have prepared the world for the Omr'a 
4ttill more eerioos misappreheneion of public feeling at the time 
' M the Orimoan war. M. Ganibetta is the subject of a very 
lively article, mainly derived from the graphic reminiscences of 
, if. ])audet, and couchod in a much more eulogistic strain than 
, could have been expected from a German writer. Ferdinand 
tliller makes an agreeable addition to the literature of Dialogues 
of the Dead ” in a vision where he holds converse with the shades 
of departed poets and musicians. 

*‘From Kuck to Sea” (12) is a new iDiscellany, somewhat in 
the style of Westermann’s Monat»hffte, Tho literary matter is 
good, including contributions from Kinkol, Augengruber, tho 
African traveller Nachtigal, llobert llyr, and other writers of 
repute; and, in particular, the commencement of a new novel by 
£. Werner, *‘Tbe li^otist.” Thu illustratious are copious and 
admirable. _ _ 

(zs) Von FeU turn Mfifr. lid. z. >i'u. i. Stuttgart: Spcmnim. 
London: Williams & Kurgutv. 
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to eifih of the fcllowiiiB Chain 1 

1. Modeni J.l(ertttiire and Ilialiiry. 

9. Natural Uiatui^ (iiii-ludini; Zovlogy, Ilotany, and Qroloffy). 

9. Loplc. Mental and Monti Philuiwijfiy, and Politlral Kcoiiuiny. 

The work of etch Choir will cutunicnev in Jauunry IcMS. The atliiciul wf eech Choir will !■« 
AW per annum, topetber with twu*thi|ila of the lece, the mtol rtipeud Iwing guaranteed to L>e 
hot len than gtOO per eiinurn. 

Gondidatee ore requeotod to eend iq twtlr applloatlone. and copici of their teetlnionlole. to tho 
Ifooerory Secretory, not later then Norewber 1, Ihhi. 

j : W. J. STEWART.//on.. 

July 5. MSI. * «5 Lord Street, Llvrrpool.^ 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVErYoOL. 
1 .SCTIIIUCI 18 In rnKitcn n. gkiiman u. Hi;Qiiii)CD.«hi>wiiii« oimicd 

to eoBitneuce work net later than the midtUe «i J aituury The tlxed aniary will Iw amall 

la amount, hut the Leotnreri will receive the whoic ut the i\ie paid by the Ktudente atleudliig 
Selr elaMee, and will be at liberty to undone Private Tuitiun. 

_Ap|illcaUone, with teaUmonlalv. to be tent In Ly November 16. to the Uox. SEOaxTAXiy of 
Ubivereity Cotuin >5 Lord Street. Uvurpaol. 


PUBLIC READING and SPEAKIxNG.—The Rsv. ALEX. 

* J. p. D'ORSET, B,D., late txwtnrer at Corpne ChrUti rullecr, ramlirldge (('hanirllur'i 
Ungliah MedalM), Lecturer on Public Ufoduig and Speaking hi King ! CuUrge, London, 
■—PuFlLB at M Piinec'a Square. W. 


R«v. J. II. CROSS, M..A., receives a small .number of 

•• «a> GENTLEMEN’S SONS to prciiarr for the Public Bchoola, High tMtiinuniala. Great 
a<lvewtage».-»Ad4r<ee, »l Muaaex Square, Itrighiuu._ _ 


MILITARy and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATlONS.- 

There b a Deportment In coniieKion with BL.\1R liODUE SCIIOOL. 1'OLMONT 
STATION, StirlinaBhlrc, tut pnperattou tur thr above Kxaminntiona. llonuura gained during 
Ihe Mat veer. ThrM Apiwlntmenta to U tmlwleh Academy. ,^veuth Place for Indian Civil 
Serwee. he. Se.~rnll parueulara on epplleatlontothe IHiAi)«MA«THtt._ 


WOOLllEY GREEN, near 'lITJHSLEY, HANTS.— 


r under Twenty. 1 
aheoUhy pocltioii. 


.. ____ _ _hunae la quite 

Full porttettlMO on appUQettou.-Adilrciia, Wpulivy 


T^IAN BOYS.—Her. a A. OATLEY d«^ to make a 


TiRimry-OOLLEOB SCHOOL, BTRATFOHD.ON.AVOJf.— 

Army, and all i»tnpetltlveie«aminac&emi Eidklbitlau to the ualvertltUa of MS per mmam. 
Junior Department for Young Boya. Leige Pliylag Fleidii. OyiHnaalum, Be. *e. TonielS 
an deDUulne a a..~Apply tothe WaanaN. g 

QOUTH of FRANCE.—An OXFORD If.A., and Barristov^t- 

^ Lew (Married), an experleneed and anoecwrul Tutor, reaidlag In hb own ViUo. ivMeh It 

TUITION at ST. LEONARDS^N^EA.—A BCanied 

•A CLERGYMAN <M.A.Oxonl, withoutfkmlly.haaviieoneleaforFUBXLS towepavefor 
PuhlJo Schoola or l/nivenlUea. All former Pnplb have pMWd atraeeeaAilly. Cnely Thaee 
nwelvcd. ComforiaUle hniite a fow mlnotea from the Bee. lligbeat rejhreaeei.—Addieait 
Itev. K. Howamu, 7 Church Road, St. lAWtard'a-on-Sea. _ 


apectua eddnaa, Hcv.W. IfAitlVisTFollilH^MoiM'VHtri^nardarm'Sea. 


theological, UNIVERSITY, MILITARY, 

A SERVICE, and other EXAMINATlONS—PtTPILS rapidty end an 
pared. Terma moderate, lligbeat reforeuoea.—Addteaa. Uev. w. u. llowi 
Jlra xted , Withnm. 


nfe 


D^OATIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

AJ MEN.-THE GltANGE, Endeiilvh, BONN-ON-TIIE-KHINE. Oermany.-Number 
of Pupilaliiriiti'd to Twcltp. lU'tlncd Engilah home. Reaklent North German end rortalaa 
Guvemraaca. lligli-claii-i Moaten liir accompllebineiita. Utteaceptioneble iefcitMee..-Apply 
aa aliove.to the Dircctruia, Mra. BUM UNua. _____ 

T.ADY B. wishes to recommend veiy highly a SCHOOL on 

-A-i the Saiith Cooat. where her aon hu Wm ediieeti d for aeveral yeore. The edneatlon 
giten la tliuroiighly goml, niid the domratitt arrangomeiita are excellent. The Head Meater le 
un Oxfonl M.A.. eiiil u Clergyman.Addrew. LADY B.. core of Mr. F. Qoldlag,Bookaeller, 
Minater Street, Iteadliig. _ _ _ 

UFxSlETARY, OA™ or CONFIDENTIAL CLERK^H 

^ An APPOINTMENT DEsliiPm hy a GENTLEMAN, of ronidderable hnalmMexMrl-. 
enrr, well uiviwtoiiuMl tu nijuk-keiming, CurreaiMiudenct!, and the Fluonolal partof htialiMaa. 
A miNlernteaalary oti'y n-nuln-d. The higlieil reierviicea eon he given ea to Integrity oaS 
truatworUiinraa. JAddreaa.ll., P Villa Roiul. BilxUwi, S. _ 

A RESPECTABLE OOUPIjE, giving up housokeepiug, would 

bo glad to Tnrrt with a SITUATION of TltllST 1 town or country. A nnblemair or 
gpntlcnuiu with tlahlng ur atuiiniiuE loix would And them rapulile of doing all requbed 1 have 
liern In good fiimiliea —Addreaa. M., 7 “*—» ^ * 


., 7 Bayham Street, Camden Town. 


H AMP.STEA 1 ). —SOUTH HILL PARK GARDENS, 

within five mlnutoaof TTanipatrod TTeath Station, N. 1.nndnn.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 
a Freehold IhmlHe-lruutwl HOUSE, containing fourteen moma, alap bath-room, with a 
onnatant aupply nf hut and ctilil water. JCecoptlon and Bed Honma nwat ounvenlently 
arranged. Ihnneatte ottleea on ground floor i good garden at the rear. The huaee b la 
thorough reiMilr, and moat pleoaantly altuaUKl. —For iiertlculara apply to Mr. DoXilliJf* 
Jiouac Agent, ea Jlaveratoek Hill, and «0 Queen Victoria Hlrvet, E.C. 

BE LET, FURNISH ED, for a long or short term, a Ladyb 

*■ ^Ol/SE^ In South Kcuiiiigtim, within ten ininiitev* walk of KarPa Court and Weal 
Bnimntua SlutuiiiH. Contaiiia Diiilng and Drawing llnuma. Lnirnry,aiid live Bedroonu, end 
good domoaUc utitcoa. Kent uiodorate.—Addn'aa, A. B., il6 Catheart Huod, 8.W. 

u “gOOI^^^ (i^voT'^d Six Bed- 

•S-L ruumalTOLET. Beat lanitary arrangemeuU.-'AddrvM, R, Engilah Bonk, llybroe. 


HOTELS. 

T>RIGHTON.-BEDFORD HOTEL.-Facing Sea and 

Fiimlanade. Near the Wcat Pier. Central and quiet, liOng eatabllMed. Snitec of 
Rooma, SpaoiouaCoffee-room for LodUaand Gcntlameu. Rea-WaterHervlee In thg Holol. 


BGNJN. BULL.Maiiai 




"I LFRAOOMBE HOTF.L.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

-8> ita own Grounda of Phe Arree, with 'I'cnnia ]..awn. rontelna fW Roona, and b **a 
model 111 aanitury vxerlleuee.'* Otw of the laigi-ai Swlumilug Itatha in Knglap^ i ■ . 1 .^^ Private 
bvtt-waivr liulliv—Every inlurmatlon of Manager. 


TGTLAND bay, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 

BAY IIOTP.L. Magnificent aca viewa. Comfort, with moderate ehargee. BllUawd- 
niom and teiinia lawn. Uraeliiu air. Excelirnt aanda and imimenoile pier. cTo^ ondiotaan 
fur yachta. Sieelal Irnlu and boat aervlce, Friday, H.lil p.u., Uetumiu Monday. 7 * «* - 
Apply to MUa Flemimi. MailAucreaa(into uf thoLonghamHotel). 

fjEDFOKlTirOTiOLT'liRia^HTON.-FAMILIES or GEN- 

TLF.MEN liitcudmg to vialtthe Hotel ara rvapectflitly aollclled to addrvMthclr Eppll- 
rationa iur nKiriia a. early la puaaiblv, the Mouagor being very dealroua of nat 
eatcvined patroiia. 


« ]y£AONIVKN & OAMERON’S PENS an a TREASURE.” 

TUB “Jim J“ I'ES «pil Tire “ BH?\vAVKIJLEV " TEa, Ia 

Sjilfl hy all Kcotliniera thiuiighout the World. 

1,716 Newi.pnpera recutuiiM’ud Mocoivcn a Uamcrou’a Feoh 
Tliv) i-uuie aa a boon and a bleaaing tomeu, 

'J'hii Waverley, the Owl, anil ihe Piokwick Pea. 

_ Hprelineii Do*, alt klnda, liy mat la. Id. 

PaTXNTKRH I MACmVEN It CAMKIION, « to .'<9 lllmlr Stroet. XdlaboMh. 
Pciiiiinkera to Her Zluieaty'a Govrrnuieut oniuea. (Eatd. 1770.) 

Beware of the port) otferiug imitailona of three P«ua. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. . 

ONE-FOURTH of those Buffering from blindness can tnoe thdr 

^^.pElamlty to the iiao of minmon aprctoclra or Icnara imperfortlv adapted to tht olghl. 


.-..ilGr to the iiM of cninmon aprctoclra or Icnara imperfortlv ■daptad to t 
Mr. 11ENUY LAUIIANCE, F.K.S.,Oaultat Oiitininn. PERHONALT.V adopta hb L 
K[N-ctttclra at hla rcldriiee. '1 Kiulalelgh Gorrirna, Kuaton Rquaro. l.ondun, dolly (A 
exeriiUil) ten to four. Silt JULIDN BENEDICT wrltra:-“f have bled the | 
uptiRiuiia in lAiudoii without aiux’vaa, hut your aptetoelea ault me admirably, 
yinirgliiBiiea.nB iMiiiiftared with otlicra, la really anriwialug," DR, BIRD. ( 
Surgeon-Majnr, W.K M.. write* 1 1 could not have belleied It poealbb 

have tici-n uu much Improved and rrllrvcd at niy age, 89. I oau now rea 
alth«p«Kh anflerhig Ihuii ratiirort 011 the right eye.” Rlinllar teattmonlala 
t uiiNultmif rbyaleloii, iVcatiiiinatBr Hoauital 1 Von. Arehiteorno Ifolmer. ' 

Hiiiirglu, C.1I.. Alderalmt 1 the Rev. Mother Ahbeaa, H. Mary’a Abbey, F 
of uUiera. Mr. Lauraueu'a Foinphlet, “ Speetoclea. their Uae and Abuae, 



DECORATION. 

ly/rORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied tbs 

Af-L iterlods of Decoratlvo Art, and haTing hid gnat ttpanrleiioe In ewrylng 
011 b important ordon. wfll advtio upon tho DEOOHATtOH and FUaNlBHINO 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, preparo Dgolgna, and sxeonts the nsoiwiiY 
works at moderate ooit. MOBANT A CO. penonallj raperintsad all woiF 
entrnrted to them. 

Sl Nbw Boko Efriucn, W. 


•pURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THIlOUUllUtTT on MOISDER*S HIKE system. The original, hoot, and ami 


pHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highi 

V-' elaiad aa a eeoe of ORANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whirti 
ofany Wine Meniltant. Queeo'aquaMly.aaaupplied tollerMajeaty.He,per 
maa'a apeolal • Mb. per doieii...Manufoetuiw. T. ORABT, UetUleiv,' 
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IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT, 

A ll loyid BabjeotB are at present bonnd, without 
distinotion of party, to support the action of the 
CkiTornment in Ireland. There is reasonable caoso for 
disoussion whether the taak of restoring order onght not 
to have been undertaken long ago; and, on the other 
hand, Miniaterial apologists are at liberty to contend that 
the proved relnotanoe of the Government to employ ox* 
traordinary measnres has tended to produce the unanimity 
which now prevails among all reasonable politicians. The 
very awkwardness of Mr. Gladstonb’s recent proceed- 
iz^s is perhaps an additional proof of good faith. No 
other statesman would liave made an elaborate speech 
against an opponent whom ho was about to arrest as 
a publio enemy ; but no one, except Mr. Gudstonb, 
would have failed to anticipate the comments which his 
words and his acts wore certain to provoke. He would 
not have directed the issuo of a warrant against Mr. 
Parnell immediately after bis Wexford speech if ho had 
been conscious that ho could be charged with personal 
motives. The two warrants follow the words of the 
^Coercion Act in charging Mr. Paknell with two separate 
attempts to interfere, by methods of intimidation, with 
lawful acts. Legal documents not unfrequently scorn to 
lay cxolusive stress on comparatively venial offences. Mr. 
Pakneli/b speeches about the Land Act, though malignant 
and mischievous, are among the least criminal of his 
atbernnoes during the past year. It is now stated that a 
third warrant im been issued on a charge of treason, 
able practices. It is on similar grounds that Mr. Dillon 
has been rearrested, and that several of the other ring, 
leaders have been seized. It is more satisfactory to 
grapple with the promoters of rebellion and anarchy on 
the issues which they have virtually raised than to ao« 
case them minor infringements of common or statute 
law. Those of their accomplices who may escape to 
England may, without reference to any Coercion Act, be 
lawfully apprehended if they have dabbled in treason or 
treason-felony. 

The information on which the Government now relies 
'mast have been obtained within a few days. It is in¬ 
credible that Mr. Gladstone should have described Mr. 
Dillon's obaraoter and conduct in terms of gratuitous and 
anqaalifis 4 rO’^lofiSTt when he spoke at Leeds, he had 
known or believ^ Mr. Paknkll’b principal lieutenant to 
be, in the legal sense, a traitor. It is true that on the 
same ocoasioh Mr. Gladstone declined to express a formal 
condemnation of the Land League, which the Govoru- 
ment haa now determined to suppress as an undoubtedly 
dangerous conspiracy; bat he then thought that one of 
thebittnohes of the League was disposed to acoept his 
Ijand Act. The proclamation of the Government against 
the League may have been less unexpected by the leaders 
of the party of disorder than was toe letter from Arch¬ 
bishop OaoNB condemning their Manifesto. It may now be 
hopM tbat the present inmates of Kilmainham will not be 
wantonly released, as Mr. Dillon and the turbulent priest 
RseEHT were set at liberty to resume their dangerous 
nniil 'ioes a few weeks ago. The question will bo not only 
' wmhOT certain districts are more or less quiet, but 
whether suspeoted traitors can safely be permit^ to 
pxeseoute their enterprise. There must be some legal 
proof whiqli has satisfied Mr. Eomtsb of their guilt ; and 
their moral oompHoity with projects for theeviolent dis¬ 


ruption of the United Kingdom would scarcely be disputed 
by themselves. The coarse and blnstering telegraphic 
messages from America which have been read amid ap¬ 
plause at every Land League mooting involved those who 
accept them in the responsibility for promoting civil war. 
The daily outrages which have been perpetrated at the in¬ 
stigation of the Land League supplied an additional though 
unnecessary interpretation of the speeches of the leading 
demagogues. It is not to bo regretted that systematic 
attacks on the fundamental principles of civil society 
should bring those who commit them within the purview 
of the criminal law. Exhortations to tenants to refuse 
payment of rent, backed by threats which in case of re¬ 
fusal are habitually exorcised, arc in thomselves crimes of 
an aggravated order. Ulterior projects of renouncing 
allegiance to the Crown are not more onlpable, but the 
offence may in some cases be more tangible. The quibbling 
denials of Mr. Paunell’s guilt whioh his followers com¬ 
bine with praises of his revolutionary activity are founded 
on his uvoidanco of explicit recommendations of violence 
and murder. When the chief of an organized association 
directs his followers to prevent the payment of just debts, 
he is responsible, not only fur tbe illegal objeot, but for tho 
lawless methods by which it may bo attained. 

Tho affectation of regarding with horror the exeroiso of 
tho exceptional powers conferred on the Government was 
perhaps exhausted during tho debates on the Coercion 
Bill. When Englishmen are warned not to exult over 
tho incarceration of Mr. Paknell and his oonl^erates, 
some of them who stand in no nApd of any oaution 

will onhositatingly refuse to fell or prafeBS sym¬ 

pathy or regret. Tho managers of the Land League have 
from day to day during nearly Wo years encroached with 
shameless injustice on the libowy Of largo bodies, perha|i8 
of tiio majority, of their count ymen. They have insti¬ 
tuted and maintained a system of tyranny whioh has been 
often and justly compared to the despotism of the French 
Committoo of Public Safety. Peaceable subjects who 
assorted a legal claim have '*een prevented from re¬ 
covering their lawful debts; i 'd tenants who were will¬ 
ing to pay have been expose to brutal cruelty. The 
leaders, hoping to keep thejAelvoB out of the meshes 
of the law, have for the most jBrt^bgtainod from formal 
approval of assault or arson, ^^gh Mr. Dillon extenu¬ 
ated tho mutilation of cattle Pabnell on at loasti 
one occasion justified the eSmissiou of an atrocious 
murder by tho remark tbat it ^ JLld have been nnueoessary 
if there had boon a branch MPthe Land League izi the 
district. The demagogues k)|^ that their power rested 
ou fear of the' violence which was systomatioally practised 
aud threatened by their followers. For some time past 
they have connived, and more than Oonuived, at the social 
excommunication of every Irishman who attempted to 
assert his personal liberty. Unoffending householders^ 
have been boycotted because they refua^ to light -up ‘ 
their windows when it pleased Pabnrll to pass 
thro^h the streets in triumph. Scruples against tempb-'f'* 
rate interforenco with uuiwsal terror and onpr^ion are 
among tho vilest forms qI cant. Law exists for tW 
protection of life, of libe^, and of property, and the 
machinery is only valnable^as it oondnees to the purpose 
for whioh it is oonstmotedl If the ordinary law beeves 
inadequate, its defects muA bo supplied; aniHheresgonsi- 
tkllty of exceptional measSros rests With tho$>jKvI^o^nder ’ 
ifaem necessary. The impr^onod domagp^tel^jn a» prO^ 
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olamation which is porhapH more wicked than any of their 
former nets, ironically argne that the tonant-farmera can¬ 
not have been coerced into moasnres by which they profit. 
It is against the disseulicnts that oraol oppression has been 
practised in detail. That snch a doonment shonld have 
been allowed to issue from a prison is the most surprising 
proof of official irabeeility. 

It was high time for the Government to abandon the 
idle pretence of treating the LandLeagno as a lawful asso¬ 
ciation. The rapid blows which wore struck at its prin¬ 
cipal leaders in sneoession would have been inoonsiatont 
with a toleration of the same practices under the guidance 
of humbler agents. There are many calculating patriots 
who would bo glad to obtain notoriety and incidental 
pecuniary advantages by the cheap martyrdom of a short 
residence in a comfortable prison. Every general or local 
meeting of a Lanil League is dangerous to the pnblie peace ; 
and the Government has done well in taking judicial cogni- 
Tsanceof ita undoubted timdency. It may well bo expedient 
to relax the restrictions which have been imposed on the 
use of their arms by the police. Their courage and 
fidelity arc bojond all praise; but it may not bo safe to 
trust their endurance in unequal contests too fur. 
Humanity would perhaps incline to give armed mobs a 
sharp and early lesson, before riots expand by reason of 
impnnity into insurrection. By this time oven the Bir¬ 
mingham section of the Government must have learned 
that if force is no remedy, lawless force becomes irrc- 
sistiblo. A great many deaths and a vast amount of 
misery have boon caused by deference to the para- 
doxioul opinions of Mr. Buifiirr and Air. Chammljilain. 
They may now perhaps o\cn.so themselves by tho con- 
ioiition that it was niMjessary in the first instanco to try 
the experiment of agraiiun concession ; and they may even 
admit that in the last resort force is a remedy, lb is still 
allowable to hope that it may prove sufficient now that it 
is employed by tho Government in earnest. The loyal in¬ 
habitants of Ireland and nearly tho whole population of 
Great Britain will cordially support tho authorities in 
tho rostoration of order. There is no reason to fear that 
tho Ministers will bo guilty of undue seventy or excessive 
vigour; yet some critics, long familiar with Liberal 
commonplaces, may be allowed to oherish historical doubts 
whether the stern sappression of rebellious movements by 
the Governments of former generations was not moro ex¬ 
pedient and more merciful to all concerned than tho 
tardy justice now administered to Ireland. 


FBANOE AND TUNIS. 

A t last the great expedition to Kairwan, so long talked 
of and 80 often delayed, seems on its way. A month 
ago it was supposed that the road to tho holy city lay 
open and evoiwthing was arranged for the ed^tack. Ali 
Bet, with his Tunisian forces, was to gnard tho line of the 
French railway and maintain tranquillity in the north, 
while tho French wore to march southwards, and be helped 
by a division operating from tho eastern coast. But this 
plan to bo abandoned. ' At.i Bey, far from being able 
to maintain tranquillity ^guard tho railway, was so 
hard pressed by tho iusMjfonts that ho was only saved 
from destruction by his^Kneh friends coming to assist 
him, while Arab maran^lP destroyed tho railway and 
cruelly murdered tho railway officials who fell into their 
hands. So insoenre was the hold of tho French on the 
country that they dotormined, although not without some 
Tolnotanco, to occupy Tunis itself. It was a striking de¬ 
parture from the position assigned to them by tho treaty of 
May, but military reasons m^e tbe occupation indispen- 
sable. If there bad been a rising of the native population 


sable. If there bad been a rising of the native population 
in the capital, and the foreign residonts had suffered from 
tho terrible excesses to which the rising would have in- 
evitab^ led, the complaints that France had wantonly 
oreatea dangers against which she could give no protection 
would have been loud and serions. It concerned the 
hononr of Franco that she should use the physical force 
she possessed in order to avert evils which would never 
have been imminent unless she had chosen to npset a state 
of things in Tunis in whioh foreigners were perfectly safe 
and contented. The Arabs, too, seem to have seen m the 
relnotanoe of*the French to ooonpy Tunis a sign 
their enemies were only balf-hoartea in the prosecution of 


’ the^war, and were afraid In 
that Tunis was to be tmted 
object of attacking Kairwan li jrf 
is only digbtly fortified and Is not a sfratlg miliMry 
position or a key to a oonntiy of any great natnnd val^k. 
Bnt it is a very holy city— a city untainted for oonturiea 
by the hostile tread of the infidel* a city eveiy stone of 
which is rich with some religiooi^ memory; a Mwa— 
although, of course, a very inwior Mecca-i-of tho We#t. 
That infidels should defile this sanotnary, should kill ita 
saintly defenders, and hold It as' their own, aeefiied to 
the Tunisian Arabs something too audacious and horrible 
to bo believed. The French wish to care these simple people 
of the delusion that tho French army is more afraid of goirjg 
to one place than to another. It goes to Kairwan because 
the Arabs thought it would not dare to go there, and be- 
cauBO it is hoped tliat, if tbe Arabs see that with all thoir 
desperate efforts they cannot save tho holy city, they may 
think that there is not much left that is worth fighting for. 
Tho actual capture of the place will not probably coat the 
Fronoh any very serious trouble. Their difficulty is not to 
take Kairwan, but to get to it. Every drop of water needed 
by the troops and the baggage animals must be taken with 
tho expedition, as tho Arabs liavo destroyed tho wells on 
the route. Flying bauds of insurgents will harMS tho 
columns, and tho Arabs have shown great audacity and 
great recklessness of life in tho operations which they hove 
hitherto carried on. But it is not so mneh in tbe charartor 
of tho enemy, or in the slrength of tho city, ns in the diffi¬ 
culty of tho route itself, that tho French have seen reason 
to anticipate that they will have serious obstacles to ovor- 
como. 

Tho French army has as yet done very little in Tunis, 
and it was so confidently expootod in France that tho army 
had only to show itself In a liitlo bai*barous Stato Liko 
Tania to bring everything into order, that a cry has boon 
I raised of gross incornpetency on tho part of tho military 
authorities, and oven of a general failure in tho whole 
scheme of army organization. Thoro is, as usual, sonio 
truth and some exaggeration in these hostile criticisms. 

I Much of tho blame that has been thrown on the army 
ought to fall on a very different set of persons. Tbe army 
has bud its difficulties increased tenfold by tho civilians 
who form tho Ministry tliat tells it what to do and 
what not to do. M. St.-Hiiaikk was so anxious to 
make tho world bolieve that ho had settled overytbing 
by a stroke of the pen, and that his famous treaty was 
the beginning and end of the Turns complication, that he at 
once recalled the troops by whoso presence the treaty hud 
been extorted. Later on, the one thing tho Ministry 
thought of was tho elections; and what it desired abovo 
all things was that, at the time of the elections, Franco 
shonld think as little about Tunis us pussiblo. The French 
army has done little, because, among othor reasons, it did 
not suit tho Ministry that it should do much. Then, 
again, it must bo noticed that tbo performances whioh aro 
demanded of tho French army are by no means easy of 
cxocntion. What it has to do is to acquire a firm hold of 
a conntry with a very trying climate, in which tho whole 
population is against the invaders, and whore those who 
fight never come, if they can holp it, to closo quarters. 
Still there is littlo room for doubting that there have been 
distinct signs of inefficiency, not in the troops themselves, 
nor perhaps in their officers, but in the machinery for con¬ 
veying and supplying tho army. The French navy may 
be all that its friends say it is, but it seems to havo been verf 
unequal to tho task of supplying the necessary number of 
transports. The health of the troops has been very in¬ 
different, but this was unavoidable if France chooses to 
have a Foreign Minister who appropriates a country 
like Tunis in a month like May. But the sufferings of 
tbe troops have been greatly aggravated by the almost 
total absence of an adequate medical staff. Tliis is tho 
most distinct blot on the organization of the Tunis 
army that oan be pointed out. But it is inoon- 
testable that the Tunis expedition has discloEted 
a serious defect in the general army organization 
of France. Competent observers, and among them 
German observers, who have the keenest interest in 
observing aoourateljt have lately borne testimony to ibe 
great progress recently made by tho Fronoh army. * ffl 
many ways the new organization has been a great suqoess; 
but then it has been a snooess only for the purpose for 
which it iraa created. That purpose was a,vrar, Mth 
Germany. >^he onltr thought m the minds of those who 
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i/t framed and it out vas bow to mobilise rapidly 

and maintain efieotiyely An army fit to stand a|;;:ainst the 
yiotoni of Sedan add ^rarelotte. The possibility of 
France bayug to send off by sea an expeditionary force 
was left entiraly oat of account. When troops had to be 
sent to Tunis, there were no regiments, or very few, 
whose ^eoial business it was to go. In order to give as 
little offenoo as possible, and to be fair all round, one 
^ttalion out of eveiy four was told to go, or to hold itself 
in readiness to go. The evil of this was that tbe ofScers 
of a higher rank than those attached to each battalion had 
no knowledge of the men and inferior ofiicers nndor their 
con^and, and there was none of that, cohesion wliich 
bemnging to the samo corps d^armco is Bupposed to give. 
Further, thc^ most efficient men in the battalions sent 
ought to have been those whoso time was nearly ex¬ 
piring, and who in time of pcaco are sent home, but in 
time of war are liable to servo their full time. General 
Fibae ordered those men to sorve their time and go to 
Tnnis; but their friends xnado such an outcry, and the 
elections were so near, that General Fakiie rescinded the 
order. In a war with Germany these men wonld have 
served withont a mnrmur, and all the four battalions wonld 
have been equally employed. What France needs is not 
to change its general military organization, but to supple* 
ment it by providing for expeditions like that to Tania. 

The French Ministry will probably bo vchomontly 
attacked before it is allowed to gain tho reposo it lungs 
for, and the chief ground of attack will bo tho Tonis ex¬ 
pedition. If it is spared on this head, it will only bo 
bocanae its adversaries will find it personally rathor difU- 
onlt to explain what it is of which they complain. At the 
timb of the elections no candidate, itepublicau or auti-Ho- 
pnblican, except perhaps some of tho IrroooTioilablcs, made 
any objections to tho policy of M. St.-IIilaikk. As a rule, 
all candidates omitted any reference to Tunis. They, like 
the electors they were addro.ssing, had no opinions about 
tho Tunis expedition, and did not wish to have any. 
They were content to wait and see what turned up—ready 
to say that they bad always thought it a good thing if it 
f succeeded, or that they had always thought it a bad thing 
if it failed. Things have gone on in an nnpleasaut manner 
in Tnnis lately, and so the Ministry is to be blamed. It 
deserves very groat blame, for it guided Franco w.ry badly. 
It made a gigantic blunder. It announced that Franco 
was mistress of Tunis directly a military promenade ended 
in the signature of a treaty. What it represented as the 
end of imaginary difficulties has proved to bo tho beginning 
of very real difficulties. But all this was known, although 
not perhaps to the full extent, at tho time of the eluelions. 
There is nothing really new in regard to Tunis since then. 
The Cabinet, it is said, hopes that there may be something 
new, and that tho capture of Kairwan will come in time to 
give it a little glory. As the French propose to take 
ICairwan, it will, no doubt, be satisfactory to thorn to have 
carried out their intention; but their position in Tunis 
will be very little altered. Thoy will have conquered one 
more section of a country which is not worth cunquuring; 
and, if they will have made thomsolves more feared by 
tbe population, they will also have mado themselves, if 
possiW, more detested. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
LONDON. 

TN his speech at tho Guildhall Mr. G t^adstone annonncod 
X to the Corporation its coming doom with romarkablo 
boldness, and at tho samo time with unimpoaohablo good 
taste. There is no point on which tho citizens of London 
are so nnanimous as in their desire to maintain intact thoir 
ancient and cherished municipality; but such is tho charm 
of eloquence that they applauded, though thoy perhaps 
soaroely understood, the announcement that, as soon as 
Parliament has leisure for the task, tho Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, the Common Council, and tho Livery will be 
relegated into the long list of extinct institutions. Another 
Ma^r and other Aldermen will preserve the nominal 
trsj^iiion of City greatness; and they will reign over 
i a^'fiir larger territory and population. As Mr. Gladstone 
graoefuUy assured the existing and moribund dignitaries, 
nothing will be done tp degrade your great Corpora* 
' *‘tion, OX! to impair its efficiency. New digmty, new 
eoiigyf and a farther enlargement of p^io oon* 


“ fidenco, fresh record of good work done, and of gMat 
** servioes rendered to the country, will be the nnfailing 
** consequence of any such measure as Parliament^ will 
** adopt for tho purpose of dealing with the mnnicipal 
“ institutions uf London.'’ An eminent representative 
of tho Coratist philosophy some time since published 
a profound and touching Essay on a Future Life. Be- 
pndinting tbe imputation that his school rejected the 
hopefal creed of immortality, he explained that there 
would bo a future life, inasmuch as others would live 
when the present generation has finally ceased to exist. 
Tho prospective greatness of a London municipality will 
ho cqnally consolatory to the City inugnatcs. They will no 
longer wear gowns and chains, or entortnin princes and 
potentates; bub other Aldermen from Marylebone or 
Chelsea will succeod to dignities with tho samo titles 
and with entirely difTeront Innctions. To nso a moro 
familiar comparison, tho City will bo to the incorporated 
metropolis as a great nianufucturor to n Limited LiiCbility 
Company into which his firm has boon converted, and in 
which he holds five per cent, of tho stock. 

One step towards tho accomplishment of a task which will 
probably sooner or later bo completed has now been taken in 
the formal i«)tice which has been served on the Corporation 
with a folicLtoas avoidance ofoirence. All former schemes 
for tho di.scstublishment of the City have failed ; but, if 
Mr. Gladstone retains power for a few years, the Corpo¬ 
ration w'ill go the way of tho Irish Church and the 
Irish landlords. No former Minister lias undertaken with 
equal skill or vigour the task of abolishing existing in¬ 
stitutions. A London municipality wonld probably have 
been created by this time if tho change had been strongly 
desired by those who aro withont, or if it had not been 
earnestly resisted by tho privileged inhabitants of the City. 
Even Mr. Gladstone’s oloquorico will not reconcile tho 
Corporation to its own disapp^'amimo; but it may per- 
ha})s persuade tho metropolitan riitepayers that thoy are 
aggrieved by their cxcltision from ihp festivals and eerc- 
moiiies of tho Guildhall. No attention will be paid to a 
few disiiitercstod critics who may suggest that the City 
Corjioration, with its splendour and its absence of political 
power, is one of the happiest among many English 
accidents which havo their origin in historical causes, and 
not in doliberato contrivance. Tho Lord Mayor represents 
not only tho metropolis but, for certain purposes, tbe 
nation. Ills successor will perhaps represent London, but 
lio will be the nominee and the organ of a political party, 
Mr. Gladsione was not afraid to iiHscrt, and was able for 
tho moment to believe, that tho Tuanici})al institutions of 
provincial towns “ aro completely separated from the 
“ exigencies of the politics of parly.” A year or two ago ho 
sanctioned by his presence and approval the abominable 
penal laws by which at Birniingliam at least ono-half of 
the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants are perma¬ 
nently excluded from all share of municipal antlioritj, 
and from any voice in tbe adminislraiion of tho rates to 
which they largely contribute. Thore, and in some other 
largo towns, tho municipal in.stitutiona are wholly sub¬ 
ordinate to tho exigencies of tlie politics of party. Jn the 
probahlc coutiugency of the application of the Birmingham 
tyranny to a London municipality, a grievous and in- 
tolerablo wrong wonld be inliicted on a minority more 
knumcroxis than the population of Ji^uuchoBtor, Liverpool, or 
rfoiasgow. 

I * Tho reasons for extending to Bobdon tho provisions of 
the Municipal Act of 1835 all lio on tho sarfaeo. When, a 
few years ago, the conduct of a Bill for tho purpose was 
entrusted to Lord Elciio, a seeming unanimity in its 
favour was represe-Dted by tlio eager approval of the whole 
London press, with one exception; yet before the Bill 
could be introduced into Parliament, it was found that it 
provoked strong opposition, and that it had no gonnino 
support. On refiectiou, tho ratepayers discovered that they 
lived in a town which is at the same time tho largest and 
one of the best governed in tho world. Tho Vestries were 
scarcely more willing than the City Corporation to promote 
their own 8uppt*ession. In the first draft of tho Bill the 
management of the police was transferred to the now 
Corporation; and even bold politicians were alarmed by 
the proposed establishment at tbe seat of Government of 
a rival authority disposing of tho services of twelve 
thousand disciplined men. For these and other sufficient 
reasons tho Bill was withdrawn before it oonld be pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, and the journaUsts who had hastily 
weloomod its appearance indulged in no lamontatiou for 
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its prematnre decease. Several experiments bave since 
been made in the same direction with like resnlt. The 
government by a single mnnioipal machinery of fonr 
millions of men possossiug incalcnlable wealth is an experi¬ 
ment which has never been tried.* The nearest approxima¬ 
tion to the proposed Corporation is the Municipality of Paris, 
which is regarded by all prudent and peaceable French¬ 
men as a standing danger to the State. From the Parisian 
governing body not only all Royalists and Bonapartists, 
but all moderate Republicans, are excluded, although 
theorists may perhaps have anticipated that it wonld be 
completely separated from the exigencies of the politics 
*' of party.** In the first instance, a Corporation repre¬ 
senting the whole of London would perhaps follow the 
wholesome precedent which has in modern times been 
famished by the City; but there is no sutlioient security 
iigainst the future occupation of corporate posts by poli¬ 
tical demagogues. 

The'strong objections to a measure which is undoubtedly 
recommended hj plausible arguments are peculiar to 
London. Mr. Gladstone in his City speech did justice 
to the resnlta which have, on the whole, followed 
from the Municipal Reform Act. Of late years politi¬ 
cal influences have encroached more and more on the 
province of local government, with the result of diminish¬ 
ing the regard of the electors to personal qualiflcations, 
and of promoting pecuniary corruption. In many instances 
the same bribes have been given with reference both to 
Parliamentary and to mnnicipal elections. It is never, 
theless trne that the Corporations have in many cases 
made great local improvements, which may bo largely 
attributed to the intelligence and zeal of the professionEd 
staffs. Tewn clerks, engineers, surveyors, and sanitary 
officers are among the ablest and most public-spirited of 
fnnotionaries. The governing bodies are of coarse en¬ 
titled to the credit of selecting advisers who, oven if they 
are chosen for political reasons, almost always devote their 
energies to the discharge of their proper duties. Similar 
official persons would be found in abundance in London, 
and they wonld probably be actuated by the same laudable 
spirit; out some of thorn would fiud that their adminis. 
trative functions extended over an area inconveniently 
large. The model of the Municipal Act would be most 
closely followed by the creation of several Corporations, 
coinciding perhaps with the limits of the Parliamentary 
boroughs*, but even in the subdivisious of London it 
would be difficult to create a feeling of local or municipal 
patriotism. The Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth 
have no staple trade, and few recognized common interests, 
such as those which to a certain extent nnito the different 
parto of Manchester or of Leeds. One advantage of the 
institution of several municipalities would be that the 
City might perhaps still retain its separate existence, with 
a titular precedence and appears that Mr. 

Qijidstonb contemplates a simpler and more sweeping 
change. When ho proposes in the House of Commons 
the establishment of a Metropolitan Corporation he may 
justly boast that the scheme was received with applause 
by its destined victims, assembled to do him honour in 
their own ancient hall. 


THE LEirSIC STATE TRIAL. 

rilHB trial at Leipsic of a small band of revolutionary 
JL Socialists throws some light on the dangers with 
which such perso^ji can threaten society and civilization 
in Germany, and also some light on tho bitter hostility 
with which the guardians of society and civilization are 
regarded by those who are arrayed against them. The 
prisoners were in all fifteen, and were accused of high 
treason, their trial accordingly taking place before the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Empire. What they had done 
was to oiroulate secretly revolutionary publications, espe¬ 
cially those of the famous Most, whose indiscretions have 
placed him within the grasp of the English law. An 
address to ** Our brethren in the barracks ** incited the 
soldiers, to whom it was to be surreptitiously conveyed, 
to disobey and, if nooessarv, kill their officers; and 
a pamphlet, even more andacions, stigmatized Prince 
BlflUABOE as the greatest monster the world had seen. 
Jn Germany Prince Bismabcx really is an uncrowned 
king, and it is a legal offence of a very deep oolonr to 
speak or write of him irreverently. The pnl^oations to 
be disseminated were no doubt reimy mmonievous ; Jmt it 
would aedm t^t to the oonspimtot» tba Ipreat attraotioi\ of 


their calling was not the hope of eonvtftinjf a &Uen world 
to the orthodoxy of anaroby, but the fan of outwitting 
the police and getting forUddea writings into plaoM 
which it was especially irritatin|f to the police that tlio 
conspirators could reach. The indictment stated, as an 
awful illustration of their audacity, that one of the 
barracks in which they tried to address their military 
brethren was under the very shadow of the 
Berlin Palace. It was because it was under this august 
shadow that the attempt had a special fascination for its 
authors. It was further set out that when, in October 
of last year, the Empehob wont to Frankfort to open a new 
Opera House, tho conspirators managed to fix- d 
copies of one of their favourite pamphlets on a wi- 
nmphal aroh under which the Emperor was to pass. 
Tho diffusion of Socialist doctrines oonM not have 
been very elfectunlly prooioted by hiding a few copies of 
a pamphlet amidst evergreens and flogs; but it gave thesa 
childish traitors a keen satisfaction to think that a com* 
pendium of their faith would be suspended for an in¬ 
stant over the sacred bead of Majesty itself. The police 
had, however, by this time learnt enough of what was 
going on to make some arrests and threaten more, and 
then the conspirators met in solemn conclave and decided 
that a great blow must be struok, and it was ordered that, 
the chief of the police should be saturated with vitriol. 
This somewhat fomiuine form of vengeance is in harmony 
with tho fact that one of the leading conspirators was a. 
seamstress. This charming person acted, it is said, as an 
intermediary between the different members of the asso¬ 
ciation, and sho evidently added intelleotnal to personal 
attractions; for she wrote or affected poetry, and n 
poem was found in her lodgings written in honour 
of tho glorious uses of dynamite. A search in the 
habitations of other conspirators revealed the possession 
of no loss than fonr bottles of poison labelled for the ex. 
termination of vermin, and tho police had no difficulty in 
leaping to the conclusion that they were the vermin to be 
exterminated. One of the conspirators had even formed a 
vague project of blowing up the building in which the 
German Parliament assembles, and as he was a shorthand 
writer and sat in tho reporters’ gallery, ho was supposed 
to have exceptional facilities for carrying his plan into- 
execution. It did not appear that any of the oonspiratora 
had taken any active steps towards carrying out the pro¬ 
jects of the band. Lots had been drawn to decide who 
should saturato the chief of the police with vitriol, bat 
there apparently the matter rested. The bottles for ex¬ 
terminating vermin had lost none of their contents. The 
reporter had made no definite preparation for thinning 
the ranks of the press by blowing np the gallery in which 
be sat. What the conspirators had done was to oiroulate 
mischievous pamphlets on the tops of arches and elso- 
whoro, to assure each other that they were wild and 
desperate persons ready for anything, and to implore their 
friends abroad to continue to send money to keep thinga 
going. Money, in fact, was indispensable under every 
contingency, and was as much a necessity after arrest aa 
before. One of the leaders explained that he had to divert 
a sum sent by a lady for general revolutionary purposes, 
and apply it towai'ds sapplementing the very meagre fare 
which, as he found, was all that a Gorman prison had to 
offer him. 

The greater part of the history of this little band wUR 
only revealed to the police after the band was arrested. 
The arrest was prompted b^ a jndioioiu guess that the 
prisoners mast have been doing something very bad, and 
then evidence was obtained to show what it was that had 
been done. The mode by which the secrets of the 
prisoners were penetrated was one habitn^ly need by the 
Oontiuental police. The different members of the band 
were confined in cells, which they each shared with au 
ordinary prisoner who had committed some such crime as 
forgery or embezzlement, and had nothing to do 
with political oonspiraoies. Tho ordinary prisons 
was bribed with offers of relaxation, df jurison dis* 
oipline or mitigation of punishment to worm oat 
the secrets of the politioai prisoner. Be was to hint 
in a mysterious way that he knew where dynamite was to 
be obtained, or where a secret printing-press might *et 
up. He was, in short, to inspire a lively regnt in "the « 
political priswer that he had not earlier known one so 
well suited to tab the friend of his bosom. Sympathy, it 
was expeotedg would lead to ociifidenoe^a«d the evsnt jus¬ 
tified miii^totation; The pcditioBl prisoners told enough 
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in tlieir AotTfL ofjtiRiipnnBi^^ to seal their fate. There ie any kind of harm never gives them »moment's hesitation, 
nothing in thu moda of obtaining evidehoe which is in the Kor are they arrested in their wickedness and folly by the 
leaAt repAgnant to those who are oharged in Germany with refleotion that the crime they propose to commit can 
the administration of jnstioe. It is a stratagem to which serve i|p TOssible purpose. The police of Germany wo^d 
reoonne is habitnally had in France in any oase^ political not have oeon in tho least weakened by its ohief being 
or ordinary, where eridenoe is wanted, and can be obtained saturated with vitrioL All that would have happened 
moat easily in this way. The notion that it is nnfhir to the wonld havo boon that one poliooman wonld Imve had in- 
acctieed wonld never enter the mind of the most sornpn- tense suffering or have died, and one conspirator would 
lous tFrenoh or German official. There is only one claim have done a very wicked deed instead of talking of it. 

. to fairness on the part of the aconsed which such offioials Fortunately, as in the German case, these projeoto do not 
religiously respect. They will never fasten any crime on generally go beyond talk. But there is no saving when 
Si man which they do not ^honestly believe be has oom- very vain, weak, unprincipled and needy people may not 
, iditted. It would, perhaps, * be too much to affirm that in really do what they aro always talking and thinking of 
Inmes of excitement some French or German prosecators doing. Persons as puerile as the members of this German 
do not leap lightly to tho concision that political crimes band aro really dangerons; and, although it is ratbor 
have been Committed by those who are accusod of thorn ; humiliating to society that it must keep on its guard 
but in the ordinary administration of justice those against them, it would be a great mistake to despise 
charged with the prosecution are rigidly honest and ibern, or to ignore that there is abroad in these days a 
believe in the guilt of those whom they prosecute. In spirit which easily passes from acts of mischief to acto of 
order to convict a guilty man one way is, they'think, atrocity. 

as good as another. It is just as natural and as inno- . . . . 

cent to set a spy on him in bis cell as to bnrst open 

tho drawers in the room be lived in and take away his ^ ^ 

papers. The only thing to ask is whether his guilt is MU. QOSOIIEN AT RIPON. 

eBtablitbed by tho means employed. For this purpose a g jjr. Goscuen was attending a pnroly non-poHtioal' 
oonfesBions obtained by trewhery are very valuable. ^ meeting when he spoke at Bipon, be conld only 
Brery one who attended the trial at Loipeic, and every one ,,i,ioh awake no party difference, fip 

who reads its proceedings, was, or may be, convinced that aescribed himself as suffering under a painfhl privation of 
the acconnt of this conspiracy was a tme account. There enjoyment in being oxolnded from tho enbjects of party 
wasnoattomptmadetooarrythenarrativefnrthorthanitwas gtrifo. The horns of thehnntsmon were ringing in his ears 
earned by snch evidence as the public could obtain, llio ^11 round him, but the chase was not for him. He was 
conspimtom sam that ^oy bad formed mad and wicked oyjgea to confine himself to the tamo and pale amnse- 
plana, bat had done nothing to ^rry them ont; and the „£ speaking on those things as to which oil agree, 

police left these oonfesaions as they stood and presented was the House of Commons, the 

n case where punishment was deserved, but which seemed machinery of which needs, in Mr. Qosohbh’s opinion, 
^ j>“®*>le to bo brought bofora so rccisting. It must he made more effective, Both as 

majestic a Court as the Supreme Tribunal of tho Empire. ^ debating and os a legislative body. But Mr. Gosohek 
B ut, although ibo methods used to obtain evidence in gave a word of warning to those who think that some 
t/his and similar cases create no uncasinesa in the breasts very strong measures of reform are necessary, and that 
of those charged with the execution of the law, and bring the procedure of tho Houso must be something veij 
hometo the mind of the public that the story of the alleged different from what it is now. Those who think and 
crimes is a true one, they have an eilbot on tho classes hope that this can bo done quickly and easily are, as Mr. 
with which tho polico is at war, which must not ho over- Gosguidn said, doomed to disappointment. It is pre- 
luoked. Tho thought that treachery has been used to cisely because the difficulties of making any radical 
ruin their friends makes those who are still at liberty to change in tho procedure of the llouse of Commons spring 
carry on the contest doubly indignant and hitter. Tboro from its general constitution and its permanent relations 
seems to be something nohio and virtuous in fighting the to tho country at large, as well as to the oonstituen- 
polioe and the society which feeds and pays tlio polico, cics, that tho subject of changing its procedure can 
whed the polioe bos recourse to black arts and trcacliorous be said to be outside the region of party politios. If aU 
intrigues. The general notion that something must bo parties aro interested in making tho House of Commons 
done to give a new colouring to society passes into tho more effective, they aro also all interested in guarding the 
notion that society has declared war against its would-bo indopendeuco of tho Houso, and seeing that it freely exer- 
reformers, and is carrying on the war in an unhandsome ciscs tho very various functions which custom has gradu- 
way, and thero springs up a hatred of the law, and of ally assigned to it. Tho must burning of all party subjects 
those who put the law in execution, which does not bus suddenly passed into being a subject on which all 
exist where society carries on tho fight in a more parties are agreed, and Ireland only sapplics ground for 
scrupulous, if less effectual, manner. But if this de- an appeal to every Englishman to aid the Government in 
d^tion is to be made from the expediency of obtaining crushing tyranny and upholding the law. On the vexed 
evidence by treachery, there is no deduction to bo mado question of Fair-trade and Free-trade Mr. Goschen kept 
from the value of tho revelation itself. A more iustructivo clear of anything that could betray a party leaning by oon- 
storv than this of tho little band tried at Leipsiu could fining himsolf to a record of his own studies. He has been 
hardly bo imagined. It is because the conspirators wore so reading up everything, had and good, which he thought 
childish and purposoloss that their history is a typical one. could throw any light on the points in dispute. This ^as 
The bulk of the new enemies of society are veiy much like not a moroly playful revelation of personal histoiy. It was. 
these puerile German conspirators. They feed on foolish a fruitful hint as to tho true method of approaching many 
talk, tney catch at tho fringes of mad theories, they write questions which lio just within or just without tho range 
hypins in honour of dynamite, and plot in tho lodgings of of what has become definitely associated with one party or 
a s^rmpathetio seamstress. The finest thing they can dream the other. With regard to questions of this kind, the one 
ofis to baffle the police by sticking copies of a pamphlet in thing noedod is to get at the facts. This is generally very, 
the middle of a triumphal arch, or to plan a pieco todious and repulsive work. But there is no other way of 
of wanton misohilf like burning a steamer in a friendly forming an opinion which will boar the test of disousnom 
port. Then tho time oomes when they fool that they must As regards,for example, the numerous suggestions which are 
do something more serious. They aro frightened, and now being put forward with indisoroot eagerdess by farmers 
want to have accomplished something groat before their or their friends, there is at the command of any one who will 
career oomes to an end. The police is on their track, and go through the laborious task of mastering it, a of 
BO the chief df j^ie police mnst be saturated with vitriol. Or most instructive evidence which the Richmond OommissioDr 
they find the fq^da sent by admirers or instigators falling has got tegothor and published. Tho Commission has not 
short, and perceive that, if more money is to oome, they as yet finished its task, but when it has done all that it was 
must do something to cam it.^ There must be an explo- meant to do and has embodied its oonclusiona in a final 
siou somewhere^ or the love of dynamite will grow cool, report, it will have given Englishmen a body of informa- 
-However we may account for it, there seems to bo a total tion by which the assertions of partisans be satis- 
absenoe of all notiqii of right and wrong among large footorily tosted, and the suj^gostioiis of amateur legislatora 
classes of persons who have received sAne^ kind of edu- be rednoed to their proper level. 

'oationi and the isonsideration that they will infliot un- At^U these suljtMSts, however, Mr. Gobohbh glanced in 
4 Sieiited suffering on persona who have never* done tl^m a light ana easy way. He kept his serious powers for the 
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mp to|no on which^ he Htron^y and had really some- 
^ing to say. '^t was on Egypt th^ he wisb^ to doUrer 
his oj^ion at the present orisis, and as the presOnt 
Goveimont is, with regard to Bgrpt, in complete har^ 
snony with its predecessor, he could say as maq|i about 
Egypt at Eipon as he oonld have said at a meeting of poll- 
' tical friends. No one is better entitled to speak of Egypt than 
Gobchen. He knows Egypt, ho has se^ an Egyptian 
Government at work, he is alive to the Weaknesses of 
Egyptian administration, and has had ample experience of 
ton difficulties which must inevitably beset tbe working of 

system like that of a joint protectorate. Further, Mr. 
‘GoHOHEir knows Turkey well; he knows the feelings, the 
^ hopes and tho fears of ilie Porte, what it will 
dare to do and what it will not dare to do, what are the 
real means of influencing it, and who are most likely to 
have influence to use. That England must retain a per* 
xnanent ascendency in Egypt is now a settled maxim of 
erery one of every party. Mr. Goscubn sets himself to 
ask what is the peculiar mode in which England ought to 
secure this ascoudoncy. Other nations thought they conld 
«inako themselves prominent in Egypt by using dictatorial 
langm^go, or by snbterranean intrigues, or by some of tho 
more adroit forms of corruption. England mast work in 
a different way, by choosing as her representativos in j 
Egypt men high-minded, disinterested, and fearless. The ' 
name of one such man whom England actually pusscsBos ns 
a represeniatlve in Egypt was easily given. Mr. Colvin, 
in the critical momout of tbe I'eceut mutiny, showed 
a readiness of resource, a boldness, and an indomita¬ 
ble spirit whioh may mako every Englishman proud 
of him. He induced tho Khedive to come forward 
with a mere handful of attendants in presence of the 
troops, an«^ front them as thoir master. Then, if tho 
KUEDtVE had listened to Mr. Colvin’s advice, ho would 
have at once demanded the sword of the ringleader and 
arrested him. Had this been done the mutiny would in 
all probability bave been over then and thoio. But Mr. 
Colvin could not all at once infuse the spiiit of an English¬ 
man into an Egyptian Prince, and the Kh&dive, instead of 
arresting tho leader, began to parley with him, and tbe 
mutineers wore masters of the situation. There can be no 
doubt that the qualities displayed by Mr. Coi<vin are, as 
Mr. Gosohen says, tbe very qualities best calculated to 
impress every one in Egypt with a consciousuoss of the 
moral forces which give England an ascendency in somi- 
fiivilized States. Fortnnatoly, too, India is a ctrolific 
parent of men of this high stamp, and tho Indian Admin, 
istration can supply England in Egypt with an abnudaut 
flow of representativeB higb-miuded, bold, dibintereated, 
and having long and vaiied experience in the art of govern¬ 
ing Orientals. 

Mr. Gobchen dwelt on tho absolute necessity of our 
retainiz\g the command of onr main route to India, but he 
had far too intimate an acquaintance with Egypt, and 
^ith tho varied and conflicting interests wbioh bave 
f gathered round Egypt, to nso lungnagu too ooiumonly 
'» adoptlod, and speak as if there was one simple, ^sy, strong 
thing which England ought suddenly to do to her own 
great glory, tho ooflfnsinn of her onomies, and the aston¬ 
ishment of the world. Lord Granville works in a mnoh 
humbler way, but not without satisfactory results. It was 
fio arranged that tho Turkish Commisbiont'rs should be 
* treated with cvety possible civility, but sboold never be 
allowed to make anything like an examination into the 
Etivto of the administration. Their departuru uus hurried, 
pei^ps, by tbe arrival of a French ironclad, and the un- 
nounoement that an English ironclad was coming. These 
vessels were stated to be sent in order to protect the snb- 
jocts of tht two Powers whioh, it was alh'gtnl, would be in 
da%er so long as the native party conld be stirred 
into a malignant activity by the presuneo or the arts 
of the Commissioners. This amoonted to a very 
broad hint that the Powors had reason to believe 
tl^t the recent distnrbances owed part, at least, 
of their origin to tho intrignes of Constantinople. 
The Shltan protested that the Coiiimihsioij|i‘B» were 
the most harml^ of men, and had done no more 
than try to make tne return to order moreswitt and suro. 
This is probably a true description of what had happened, 
but not a true dosoription of what was meant to happen. 
Tbenysan bo doubt that the gbject of tbe Poite during 
tho late crisis has been ^ bring forward a native party, 
and make it loan on .Turkey and a^inst E'lglund and 
Franoe. The eud has bW‘ that th« nAiwpdltylleiirlv 
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such limits as tha^ntrol of the iwo 
Oomioil of Notamw is to be assembled, be 
has often been assembled in timdk past. T 
be muofa for the members to do, even if thqy were; 
of performing it; but they may possibly diselos# 
grievances and suggest sotae remedies. A matter 
greater importance is tho announoement that steps UMf 
be taken at once to set np a new system of justice ibv/ 
natives. This is, of all reforms, that of which Egypt Hai 
in the greatest need. It has been talked of for jeatSf a 
a project for giving good tribunals to the Egyptians theffi*'" 
selves was a part of the, general soheme of Kus^" 
Pasha, of which the institution of the Intern^iojfel, 
Tribunals was tbe oth^ half. As was natural, ED|^a «4 
has strongly supported the now Minister in htaresolve to 
signalizo bis accession to office by a salutaiy popular 
reform. To keep the Egyptian Government doing what 
is best for tlie people may be said to be the TOlicy of 
England, and the Hoin'ob of carrying out this policy lies, 
ns Jilr. GosoHidN says, in the choice of representatives of 
England having the qualities on which it gave him a 
patriotic pride.to dwell. 


AFGHANISTAN. * 

rilHE recent news from Afghanistan, although not as 
JL yot fully confirmed or explained, will doubtless re¬ 
joice tho hearts of the moral-bairior theorists in England. 
Tho Afghans havo proceeded, by thoir usual process of 
cutting one another’s throats, several steps farther in the 
direction of that internal paace among themselves and ex¬ 
ternal affeoLion towards England which Mr. Glads ruNB 
bolieves to bo thoir natural oondition when undisturbed by 
the machinations of English Tories. On the other hand, 
the abandonment of almost the last, if not the last, section 
of the scientific barrier has been di'cidcd npon, and tho 
linssian advance on Herat is to bo answered by an 
English rotiremont on Quetta. That all-important post 
is not, indeed, to be ovacuat'd, at least os yet, and 
it will bo occupied during tho winter by a brigaido 
of considorable strength. Tho onthnsiasts for moral 
barriers, and nothing but moral barriers, are, how- 
ever, to bo gratified by a reduction of tho garrison in 
March, and meanwhile they may comfort themsolvos with 
tho recollection of the difUcnltios which General Phavue 
experioncod last year in endeavouring to move from 
I Quetta on Gandahar. That it should be as easy as possible 
for BusHla to reach and control Afghanistan, and as diffi- 
I cult ofl possible for England to do 90, is the ideal of this 
class of politicians as regards tho North-West frontier of 
India. Mr. Gladstone, who apparently shares at pn^ 
their opinions and their knowledge of the facts, has not 
been able fully to gratify thorn as yet. Bat he has done 
his best and deserves their gratitude. Their efforts will 
doubtless be now directed to tho abandonment of Quetta; 
bat as on their principles this would be the neoessji^ 
corollary only of a still further advance of Enssian trdfife, 
it is possible that they may await the ooonpation of 
Meshed or tho final conciliation of the Turkomans before 
making an urgent demand for that measure. 

Tho affairs of tho Ameer since his victory near Gandahar 
appear to have been conducted with much good lack, and 
even with some considerable amonnt of skill, the generals 
whom ho liad sent to foster insurrection against his rival 
in tbe west having been seemingly much more efficient, * 
or else very much more fortunate, than the incapable Ad 
unlucky commander who lost him Gandahar, and w^o 
went near to losing him his throne. Guerilla wasfiiro had 
boon going on against Atdb's governor^or some rime in 
the district of Taiwarra, between Gabfl and Herat, and 
the Amber’s emissary, Abdul Kudus, joined himself to the 
insurgents. Atub’s troops, though led by the able 
Luinab, whom he had left behind at Herat, appear to^, 
havo been nnable to resist this oombinatmint A ourions 
incident of this war, aptW illustrating XJm Salisbubt’s 
parallel between Scotland in old days ml Afghanistan 
to-day, is the rmrted destruction by Aunu Kbak, 
the guerilla chief, of his own oapitid, if it may 
be so called, of Taiwarra, as usq^ess to hunsetf sM^ 
liable to prdre a harbourage for^is enemietM The 
nows of ioMo rmrses must have met Atub os he ^ 
northwarc||Lfrom^arrah, and though it cmuiot be sqid to * 
be oertaiw known whether he has entlM P«niia-*-^ir 
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^ &0W diffionlt it i^for a Government, 
r^a eaaj fof a nen'spaper or a pHvato person, to 
(iroate with Meshed, where Afghan matters aro 
hown at onoe*-it would be his natural, and indeed 
hia only possible, course. Little attention need bo 
the mmours of intestine disturbances in Eastern 
hyiistan, Sneh disturbaiioos always exist in one part 
ther of tbo actual country, though no doubt not in 
fghanistan of Mr. Gladstone’s imagination. The 
umion reign of Shrre Ali, on whicli he looks back as 
te a golden age, disturbed by an irruption of English bar- 
was one continnal series of such things, which 
ai^ rMideed the natural occupations of tho Afghan. 
An Ameer of Afghanistan, lifto his prototy^ies tho 
Sings of^ootland before tho sovontconth ccutuiy, 
can only nope that by adroit management ho may 
prevent or ovorcomo combinations of the jarring clans 
against himself, not that such combinations will give place 
to an orderly and civilized “ King’s peace.” In his present 
position Abdul Rahman has a very fair chance of attaining 
, and keeping this state of unsLablo equilibrium, and ilmt 
is all that can be said for him. TJicro is no immediate 
’reason for apprehending any inconvenience from him, for 
he has at the present moment everything to loso ami 
ngthing to gain by being a bad ncighhoiii’ to India. Tho 
actjual destination and fate of Avru are matters of more 
immediate interest. Tho Persian (loiirt, dc'^pite, or 
perhaps in consequence of, its hankerings after llcrat, is 
not very likely to regard him a.s a woleoino guest. Indeed 
it was said, with what amount of Irutli it is not easy to 
judge, that after »Sir Frederick: Rohdu^’s victory orders 
were given at Teheran not to admit him on Persian terri¬ 
tory. There is, however, another refuge which is always 
open to unlucky Afghan princes, and where, if ho can 
loach it, ho is certain of tho position accorded to pre¬ 
tenders who have no objection to mako themselves 
generally useful. 

There is, therefore, very little doubt that, in default of 
soTiin new revolution, winch in such a state of things us has 
just boon described is alw.ays possible, a short timo ought to 
put Herat in possession of the Ami i k, w lio is not likely to 
have to uso bis siege train agninst its iainouH earthworks, 
the alleged amount of tho garrison being utterly insu(11- 
cient to hold so largo a place. Vet another short tiino 
should also put him as mueli in control of tho whole 
country as he is over likely to bo. Afghanistan itself 
might then be loft to the enjoyment of tho Aicadiau 
felicity which Mr. Gladstone imagines to be its natural por- 
tion, and to tho okservation of ilngadier-Qeueral Edwardbs 
and his seven regiments at Quetta. It is, however, on this 
si^o of Afghanistan that tiio interest of Central Asian 
patios lies at present. Lord Salisbukt has, as was 
to bo expoctod, been reviled for saying that Russian 
troops are not very much further than a day's march from 
Mesned, and within striking distance ot Herat. The 
latter statement is absolutely true, for the road is perfectly 
opojii and there is not a force of any kind which could or 
, woWd interpose an obstacle. 'I’lio former is itself litllo 
more than a rhotoiical exaggeration of the actual fiiet, 
and is not an oxaggoration at all if tho recent claims for 
^tension of the Russian frontier arc taken into consider,a- 
tion. It is possible that the Russian authorities entertain 
'•the same view of the Afghan nation and of the superiority 
of moral to physical barriers as that which Mr. Gladstone 
* kolds; but, if so, their conviction leads them to a iliOerent, 
^ and nerbapB a more logical, line of conduct. The Russians 
are im^cioas for a nearer and more intimato ocquaintunco 
witt these kindly and affectionate mountaineers, and they 
hurry to establish it and to knit for themselves the bonds 
of v^nioh Mr. GLADSiroNE talks. They aro so convinced of 
the ibipolicy and inefficiency of physical barriers that 
they wish to obliterate thorn altogether. Wo, on the other 
hand, regard the Afghan as a person to be kept at a 
dntanoo, if possiblo, by a physical barrier of mountains and 
desorti. TheRSliou St. Petorsburg-Herat railway is hurried 
on at a rate w.hi(^woa1d not disgrace the United States. 
The Suglish BomWy-Quetta railway is abandoned. We 
evacuate Pisbin, which many even of those who were 
advofse to the retention of Candahar regarded as an iu- 
dtepehsable boulevard of India; the Russians strain every 
nem to %ring thoii ^f^ntiers to zparoh with those, not 
gsarely of Afghan Turkestan, but of Affhanittan itself. 

£fferenoe is ^ remarkable example of thcrfbpposite 
lines of oouduot to which identical oopviotions sometimea 
lead. Tot perhaps it woulJ be unrwise tp forget that 


Russia has a motive \Nhich England*—ovon MkHIlad- 
siONR’h Eijglftnd—eortainly has not. Whatover i^o sup- 
porter3|pf tlio Govormneut in this country may think-^ 
or, rather, whatever they may say—all Asia thinks 
that tho Russians were “hunted out of Afghanista;)^*** 
by the late Ministry. And the Russians themselvei« 
know it. They are not aecustomod to leave debts oj^ 
this kind unpaid, still less to leave their Asiatic sub¬ 
jects and neighl)ourH nndor hueli conceptions of thoiy 
state of indebtediiehs. Their preparations for settling 

day aro ecrtainly more in noeordauee with prudence, to say* 
the least of it, than Mr. G .ai).sionl*s. They are putting 
themselves in a position to pour men and material, by on 
unbroken lino of mil and steamb >at cornmnnioation, direct 
from the camps and arsenals of Ru'^sia to tho frontiers of 
Arghanistan. We are making tho corresponding procose 
os ditlienlt for oiirs(‘l\cs as possible, in relianco on the 
gratitndo of Addi-l Kmimvv, tlio kindly ufl’ections of the 
Afghans—whom Air. Giadsiom; hiiuaolf thinks we have 
treated shamofully—and tbo impregnable “featherbed^ 
“ ’twixt castlo wall, ami lieavy biunt of caution ball^’ fur- 
nibhod by a Aloial Ikiiner. 


rBUTKRE seems to bo little doubt that tlio Pre.sidcnt of 
-i- tho Uniilj) Siam s will timko considerablo changes in 
tho Cabinet appointed by Ins prudccessor. In selecting 
his own advisers Iiu will act in conformity with tho prece¬ 
dents establisbbd by oilier Vice-Presidents wJio havesuo- 
ccodediotlio liigher odieo. Aii American Gamnct is not 
nniied to tho chief of tho Republic by ties ns eloso ns thoso 
which connect an Euglisli Prime Minister with his col- 
lengues. On tho oilier hand, ho is not compelled, like 
nn English Sovereign, to accept advism'S imposed upon 
him by tho Legi skit are. In the first instance, the 

nomination of a Minister may bo rejected by the Senate 
to which the appointment is submitted; but when tho 
Cabinet has oneo been formed, its teiinro of office ia 
for tlio rest of th<* Presidential term onliroly indopon- 
doiit of tbo ploasuio of Congress. At u time when the 
pverogativo of tho President had, throogh tho opera¬ 
tion of tom])orary cansi's, been reduced to the lowest 
point, tho Senate summarily refused to conOrm Qouoral 
Gkant’s first nominalions. Tho now President enjoyed 
in consequence of bis military services unbounded popu- 
laiity, nnd bo had bien a few months before elected by 
nn overwhelming mnjonty; but tho list of his ohoson 
Ministers showed that they had been selected for their 
qualiiications without refereiico to their claims on tho 
dominant jiarty. Tho Rt*pubIioan managi»rs oonsequontly 
caused the fcSuuaie to withhold its conliruiation, and tho 
proof of their controlling power was so conclusive that 
during tho next eiglit years Goneral Grant not 
only abstained from any attempt to reassert liis inde- ’ 
pendeucc, but allied himself clu.sely with tho usurpers 
or rival clairaauts of his right of patrontgo. Mr. Ar'XUUK 
has no reason to fear any similar intcrforenco with his 
discretion. Jjato events havo inclined public opinion to 
tho hide of any President who asserts tho rights corre¬ 
sponding to his responsibility. Tho Republican party • 
lunger exercises the supremacy in tho Senate whiob^ 
enabled it to impeach Air. Andulw Jouxi-ON and to ciiock 
General Grant. While parties are almost equally divided^ 
any section of tho Republican party may at any timo bo 
o\ciTalcd by tho united Democrats. 

lu the United States, as in other free countries, thoro 
aro conventional nndoi standings which are almost equi¬ 
valent to unwritton laws. No prudent foreigner will speak 
coulidcntly of the complicated claims which a President 
must consider in the formation of his CubinoL. Defeated 
nominees for the Presidency, sometimes more consider¬ 
able personages than tho suoccshful candidate, have 
sometimes been hold to possess a claim to tho highest 
office in the‘Cabinet. On this ground Mr. Seward, the 
acknowledged leader of tho RopnblicM party, beoame 
Seoretary of State under his obscure competitor Mr. 
Lincoln. It is nut knuuu to this day whether the 
Minister or the President wt^ chiefly responsible for, the 
important poUtioal decisions wliich we|e mado daring the 
Civil War* Air. Slward served’ his facial superior 
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i^Diitry. At an earlier time Mr. Wedsteb had, on 
aimilar g^roouds, hold a poat. in the Cabinet of Mr. 
^LEB. Mr. Gabfield conformed to tho ostablished 
pnotice in tho appointment of Mr. Blaine as Secre¬ 
tary of State. Of the defeated candidates at Chicago 
Mr. Blainb had received the hirgest nmoant of support 
irith tho ozooption of General Giiant, who would have 
been for many reasons ineligible. His opinions socm to be 
indietingnisbable from those of Mr. Conk lino ; but Mr. 
Blaiks belonged to the same section of the party with Mr. 
Gabfibli). It was understood to bo at his instance that 
the Prbbidbnt performed the most questionable act of his 
short term of office, in tho appointment of Mr. Robertson 
for party reasons to an important and lucrative post. Mr. 
CoNKLiNO resented the selection, not bccauso hp favoured 
Civil Service reform, but as being in his opinion tho 
' legitimate disposer of patronage within tho State of Now 
York. The other members of the Cabinot enjoy only local 
repatation; and they may probably have boon selected 
^Ibr their administrative qualities. Tho claims of certain 
; States to representation in tho Cabinet are fully under- 
; stood <bily by experienced American politicians. Mr. 

. Haibs, who seemed to foreigners to bo a highly respectable 
President, appears to have incurred discredit by his pre¬ 
ference of claimants from his own State of Ohio, of whom 
- some were his personal friends. Mr. Garfield also was 
Oi oiticen of Ohio, and his conduct would have boon 
severely criticized if he had shared tho predilections of 
. his predeoesBor. 

Aa Mr. Abthub has boon a close ally of Mr. Conkltng, 

> it has hitherto boon assumed that Mr. Blaine will retire 
from the Caibii^ot. Tho Attorney-General, Mr. MacYeauii, 
and the Postmaster-General, Mr. James, have already 
tendered their resignations, with an intimation that tho 
offer is not to be nndorstood as merely formal. Mr. 
WiNDOM, Secretary of the Treasnry, is also expected to 
’ retire; and, althongb he has continued tho rednotion 
of the debt, ho is said to have caused some loss to the 
Treasury by an error in bis mode of operation. If be re¬ 
tires from office it might at first sight bo thought probable 
that Mr. Shebman would bo invited to resume his former 
post. No other leader of tho Kepublican party enjoys so 
high a repntaJon as a financier; bat it is understood that 
on other grounds his appointment wonid be distasteful to 
the Pbesident. Por roasons known only to American poH- 

* tioiaus, the antagonism in the Convention between Mr. 

. Shebman ^pd General Qiunt was more bitter than that of 

• either candidate with Mr. Blaine. Mr. Arthur, as an 
active supporter of General Grant, has not been reconciled 
to Mr. Shebman, who was ropresontod by Mr. Garfield. 
Tho recent defeat of the so-called ** Stalwarts " in the New 
York Republican Convention will not have increased 
Mr. CONBLiNO's ohanccB of appointment to tho office of 
Secretary of State. It might also perhaps be disagreeable 
•to tho President that the chief post in the Cabinot shonld 
be filled by one of his two reputed patrons. There are 
stronger reasons against tho employment of Geiferal Gran r, 
who was believed to share Mr. Conklinq's infiucnce over 
Mr. Arthur. The Telations among the allies arc wholly 

. changed by the elevation of the least conspicnons of tho 
' throe to the highest post in the Republic. The President 
. may be ezpeoted to assert his iudcpendonco, and there is 
'reason to believe that he contemplates a novel and skilful 
oombination. If he could induce Mr. Coneling and Mr. 
BtAiHE to abandon their personal feud, and to enter the 
Cabinet together, tho most considerable schism in tho 
Bepnblican party would be healed, and the pretensions of 
General Grant might perhaps be safely disregarded. If 
the scheme fails, it is barely possible that General 
Gbant might become Secretary of State; yet it may be 
doubled whether the Senate, even in its present compliant 
humour, would approve so strange a nomination. To 
foreign Governments there is no reason why such an 
appointment should be unwelcome. General Grant is 
beiievi|d to entertain friendly feelings to tho Powers with 
which rae Secretary of State has principally to deal, and 
he must have a wi^ knowledge of international relations. 

Tho assurance given by the Pbesident in his inaugural 
i address that he would continue the policy of Mr. Garfield 
•would not be too strictly construea if any change were 
. deemed desirable. It was natfiral that ]^« Abtbub should 
<. defer to popular sentiment of the iimei which he pro. 
bably shared. At that moment any davistfon frem the 
^'princi^es and practice of the mmrdeced BfiMlent #inild, 
ibavo shoeked pnbUo fiselizig. Tho heat, ieonrity for the' 


falfilment of Mr. ' Abtbub^b promise B diffionlty* 
of devising an alternative course, ^liike Mr. G4BriBLD, 
the actual President is a Republican, and he is piadgpdt' 
in common with the rest of the partv, to a polioy whmh • 
has really no opponents. The Republioans have 
dropped their olaim of interference in the affidrs of jiha 
Sontiiom States; they now maintain sound doot^es 
on the subject of the currency; and they sto vague^*^ 
pledged to some indcfitiito scheme of Civil Service xcMlVm. " 
No groat revolution in the system of appointment to minor ‘ 
offices will be effected so long as Mr. Blaine, Mr. Oaubbok, 
and Mr. Gonelino direct tho councils of the party. Miv/ 
Arthur had boon suspected of heretical tendencies on<th^ 
tariff; but ho has now given his adhesion to the prevail¬ 
ing doctrine of Protection. He majr perhaps wall 
advised in waiving for the time opinions to Which be 
could not, in opposition to a great majority, have given 
effect. 

A short time since it seemed in the highest degree im¬ 
probable that the Government of the United States wonid 
have to deal with any foreign complications. The violent 
language and conduct of the Irish population wonid cause 
little uneasiness but for the strange complioity of tho 
press with lawless attacks upon England. It is said that 
native-born Americans are at present amicably disposed 
to a country which has long courted their good will, and 
this impression will bo deepened by tho President’s grace¬ 
ful act at the Yorktown Centenary. Nevertheless, mmost 
nil American newspapers profess to desire the inde¬ 
pendence of Ireland. Tho crimes and the treasonable 
designs of the Land League would have been long since 
sternly repressed if they had occurred in the United 
States. The disruption of the United Kingdom would 
be a. far more ruinous disaster than the permanent 
secession of the Sonthorn States, yet the determi¬ 
nation of England to prevent separation by force meets 
with no American sympathies. The President and his 
Government are not responsible fur popular feeling or 
language; but it may not improbably become their duty 
to repress criminal attempts such as the recent attempt 
to burn one of the Gnnard packets. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
truly said that tho use of dynamite is utterly repugnant to 
a high moral civilization, lb may be hoped that repngnanco 
will take the form of active precautions against one of the 
vilest modes of murder. 


THE ENGLISH LAND BILL. 

rilHE reception which the draft Bill of the Farmers* 
JL Alliance—first discussed, though not first promul¬ 
gated, at a meeting of that body on Tuesday—has met ^itfi 
from tho political p^rty from which it has most to hop% 
has not been encouragiug. Tho Radical newspapers have, 
as in duty bound, abstained from throwing actual cold 
water on the project, but they have not received it with 
anything like enthusiasm. Perhaps this is in part dneJo 
the remarkable frankness of Mr. James Howard and /ks 
friends on some points very dear to Radical theorizers 
about what are called tho Land Laws. For years such 
theorizers have been vociferating that primogenitnro, 
entails, settlements, life-ownership, and suoh-like things 
wore stifling and strangling British agrioulture. De¬ 
prive a landlord of the power of providing for the sup¬ 
port of his house and name, pot a penalty oven on * 
tho omission to make a will, and the whole country 
would blossom like a rose, there wonid be no more 
bad seasons, tho English farmer might laugh at American 
competition, and all would go well. These persons now 
find themselves completely thrown oveijioard by the very 
body wbioh they hoped, and still hopC, to use as a lever 
for tho destruction of tho ** landed gentry ** system. 

“ Whatever,” said Mr. James Howard, with the most 
brutal candour, tho importance of tho transfer of land, 

” the laws of inheritance, and so forth i|f Other respects 
** might be, it was their business to deal with those sub- 
“jeots which more directly and mateHaUy affect the 
“ interests of tenan^formers.” Speakers and writers who 
have besn contending for years tW nothing can possibly 
affeot these interests more directly^ and materially tiffl^ 
the very points thna thrown aside^^ naturally rather 
aghast at saoh abjection by the persiona cooSmmljt mosjb 
oouoemedi ^ 

The result has l^n that some veiy salataiy ^'brnths 
ha|:e been told to th^ Fanaers' Apmoe l^itheir own 
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politbtol friends both at the meetinff and in the pi*eB 8 . 
Ml*. D. GsAlif, MlP., told his companions at the meeting 
Wnnt^' that the Bl)l meant tiiat the tenant was to 
snpersede the landlord. The Daily News informs the 
Banners* Alliance that “ where the parties can take care 
of themselves the interference of the most competent 
tribnnal is likely to do more harm than good/’ aiid that 
there is ** no pretence for saying ” that the English 
frnper has any rights other than those given by the 
expMs contract he has made. Indeed the general tone of 
the English supporters of the Ministry may be inter- 
^preted as carrying with it a strong sngjgeBtipn that the 
''jrarmers* Alliance had better hold their tongues, vote 
/steadily for Mr. Gladstone, and see what he will do for 
them* Nor is this at all sarprising, not merely on account 
of the heresy just noticed, but becauso lladical critics of 
any intelligence oannot fail to ste that such demands as 
those of the English and Scotoh agricnltural agitators are 
likely to put their political leaders iu a position of very 
great difhoulty. It is tolerably certain that English urban 
ooustituenoies would be by no means eager to urge their 
members to vote for such a measure as that which was 
discussed at Tuesday’s meeting. It is, as even the advo¬ 
cates of land reform have had to confess, a simple demand 
on the part of one class that a dead lift shall bo given to 
them by legislation at the expense of another class on 
which they have absolutely no claim but that of definite 
terminable contract. To give the sense of the so-called 
English Land Bill in a few words, it amounts to this—that 
the choice of tenants shall be taken out of the hands of 
the landlord; that he shall be absolutely precluded from 
all control over tho management of the land ; and lastly, 
that all direct and indirect, increment of value in conso- 
quenceof thetenant’s improvements—and under the circum¬ 
stances there could hardly be any other—should go to 
the tenant and bo marketable or assignable by him. 
Tho import of this last provision, which is the kernel of 
whole Bill, is unmistakable. The landlord has no veto on 
improvements in tho first place, and no benefit from them 
in the second, even though the land to bo improved is as 
essential an elomout, to say tlio least, in the improved 
value as the capital spent on it. An exemplification of 
this doctrine in a difierent, but strictly analogous, matter 
is easily given. A sempstress receives so much linen to 
make into shirts; she expends on it labour and capital, 
in the shape of money paid for thread, light, food, dec. 
The increased selling value of the made-up linen, according 
to the doctrine of the Farmers’ Alliance, belongs, not 
partly—as in jnstice it does, and as is acknowledged by 
the payment of wages—^but wholly to her. Her employer 
is entitled only to the original cost of tho linen, with an 
allowance, at the current rate of interest, for being tompo- 
rarily kept out of his money. This pariiUel—which is, lot 
' it be repeated, not in tho least unfair—suggests a difficulty 
in the way of the Farmers’ Alliance which has, as a 
matter of fact, actually made itself felt. It is evident 
that, on thoir principle, the labourer is a person to bo 
reckoned with, and tho labourers’ adv'ocates are quite 
threwd enough to perceive it. Mr. Howard, with the 
same admirable, but perhaps injudicious, frankness, ex¬ 
plained, we are told, to Mr. Georg k Mitcuell that an 
asBOdiation of fiirmers was naturally engaged in forward¬ 
ing tho interests of tho farming class. Other classes may 
possibly be fonnd to object to a process of “ forwarding ” 
80 natural, but at the same time so exclusive. 

It is not improbable that the agitation thus conducted, 
and conducted on similar but not identical lines in Scot¬ 
land, may do some good. Tho attack on the rights of the 
Irish landlords was tolerated, and little more tiian tole¬ 
rated, by the majority of English constituencies chiefly 
because they know nothing and cared nothing about the 
matter. There are, however, very few electors in England 
who do not know something about the position of the English 
farmer. That very important personage, tho town voter, may 
have no very ardent affection for landlords as a class, but bo 
has at the same time no more ardent affection for farmers 
as a class. He regards them as persons engaged like him¬ 
self in gaining a livelihood by business, and he is not 
likely to bo particularly anxious that they shonld 
have ** marketable securities,” if that is tho woi^, against 
loss or failure in their business which he himself does 
not, and in the ^nature of things cannot, possess. In 
Scotland the case is rather different, because in the odd 
mixture of occupations which characterises the countiyr aa 
compared with , England, the interests of tho rural and 


tho urban eleotors are more united. But even there the 
same argument applies in a great degree, while the no¬ 
torious fact that, under the system of nineteen years’ 
leases, the average Scotch tenant has nothing whatever 
to oodiplain of mukes the case against the aggressive 
ooonpiers stronger than in England. It is already ob¬ 
vious, moreover, that the action of tho formon both in 
Englaqd and Scotland, or rathor, of tho farming agita¬ 
tors (for the same names constantly recur, and tbo 
agitation cannot bo fairly said to extend to more than 
a fraction of the agriculturists of cither country), is 
placing a serious political stumbling-block in tho way of 
the Liberal parly—a stumbling-block which is clearly seen 
if its existence is not openly avowed. They have pledged 
themselves to eufranohise tho labourers, and the labourers 
may probably be consulted on this very point; yet the 
farmers, both by their dcods and their words, makq it 
quite clear that all they want is simply so much private 
advantage, and, as Mr. Grant says, the patting of tlmm- 
selves in the place of tho landlords. This is not a 
programme at all likely to conciliate the multitudes 
whom Mr. Gladstone and his friends are by their own 
account longing to lead to the polling-booth. The 
demands of tho English farmer for tho whole futurcTin¬ 
crement of the laud’s value, and of tho Scotch fanner for 
compulsory lowering of rents and fixity of tenure, are 
from their oxelnsivo nature things which no Government, 
however reckless, could well think of granting unless 
the preponderance of the claimants in the electorate 
were overwhelming. Tho tenant-farming class is—to its 
credit be it spoken—far from uuunimous in making these 
demands, or any demands at all resembling them. Even 
if it made them iu a mass, it does not command anything 
liko a majority in tho House or the constitueucios, and ia 
tho very coustituencies where it does predominate the 
Government are pledged to swamp it by admitting men of 
another class more numerous and certain to regard tha 
particular privileges accorded to their immediate masters 
with tho bitterest jealousy. Tho situation is a highly 
curious one, and a remarkable illustration of the awkward 
effects of Mr. Gladstone’s habit of bidding recklessly for 
the support of any class likely to be useful, and en¬ 
couraging any agitation presenting capabilities of political 
leverage. Hitherto ho has bceu able to discharge the 
liabilities he thus incurs by making tho less numerous and 
more wealthy classes discharge them for him. But here, Uy 
all appearance, there may ba considerable difficulty in 
carrying out uuy such operation. 


WEST CUMBERLAND. 

O F the thonnnnils of tourists who visit the Lake district every 
Buiuiiior, it is strange that so few penetrate to the west coast. 
A lino drawn from Conistun to Berwentwater, or at any rate to 
Buttoruiere, forms tho western boundary of tho ordinary visitor, 
and uvun ibuse onorgotic porsous who cannot leave the district 
without ** polishing off” Scafell, to uso the favourite formula of 
Alpine and other ciimbeis, go no further west than is necessary for 
the Hcoomplishmont of their purpose. They arrive at Waatdole 
Head ono evening, perhaps, from Derwent water bv way of Sty 
Head Pass, asceud ScafuU tho next day, and then depart by way 
of Black Sail ojid Scarf Gap to Buttermoro. Tourists’ guides 
hurry over this portion of their task, os is natural enough, for 
there are no large hotels to he mentiouod, and not many ** sights ” 
to lorin the subjects of high-flown descriptions. Yet this side of 
tho country has ono charm which is wanting to tho more froquented 
parts of tho district. The soa is an important element in the 
si'.euery; and oven in the matter of mountains the west can hold 
its own. There is no finer viow in all Cumberland than may be had 
from a low hill, overgrown with parsley foro,aRd stag’s-horn moss, 
on tho way from Wastwater to the sea. Looking inland, the 
noarest shores eC the lake are bidden by a belt of larches and Scotch 
firs, beyond which the water stretches, looking block even on the 
brightest days from the roflection cast by the overhanging IScrcee. 
Theso rocks form a curious feature in tho landscape. They 
would desGond almost perpendicularly into the lake were it 
not for vast masses of broken stone which have been 
detached from the face of the rocks and have fallen into the 
water. The sloping banks of looso stone thus accumulated rise 
in some places more than half-way up the cUfis, and look like 
enormous DUtticssos supporting them. lii parts where the fall of 
stone hoe almost ceased, ferns, shrubs, and even trees have taken 
root, though not in sutHcient numbers to relieve the desolate ap¬ 
pearance of tho steep cliffs. Elsewhere the surface of the rock, 
which is rich in iron ore, shows warm tints of red where stone 
has lately fallen, and one cannot row down tbo lake without 
seeing little clouds of dust rising one below another and hearing 
the sharp rattle of the falling stone. On the other side the slope 
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u mere gradual, find a wiuding road runs hetweeu the lake and 
the falls to the head of the valley, where the view is abruptly 
termmated by a group of high mountains. Scafoll, the moat 
easterly «f these, in spite of its height, is not noarly so imposing 
as Great Gable, which stands in the centre, and is beyond aU 
question the finest mountain in the Lake district. To the west of 
this stand Kirkfull and the Pillar, with its procipitoiis rock, 
which hasf been fatal to more than one reclvless climboi*. The 
want of trees gives a desolate appearance to the scenery, though it 
increases its gmndeur; and perhaps the dale looks host iu autumn, 
when the bracken, turning red and brown, gives warinth tmd 
colour to tbe landscape. The view iu tbe oxiposile direction 
aflbrds a pleasant relief after the desolate prospect inland. The 
valley opens out, and the hills graduully slope down to the 
level ground. The fresh green of Ine fields and the wann yellow 
of the ripening corn contrasts pleasantly with the darker tints 
of the thick woods; while iu the distance the hazy grey of the 
sea forms a brtckgrouud to the glistening sand-liills, and, far away 
to, tlie west, the Isle of Man may ho souietimes seen on those very 
clear evenings which are gcnonilly followed hy rain. Tiie river 
IrlT, after ruling rather impetuously out of the lake, sobers down 
considerably iu the course of the next few miles, and wanders 
westward, with many windings, until it arrives within a mile of 
the coast, where it makes an abrupt turn to the soutli-cust, and 
runs parallel to the shore for a mile or so to Ravougluss, whore it 
foipns a common estuary with the Mite and tlm llsk. According 
to some old maps, it once ran into the sea ul Rrigg, and the sandy 
nature of the const renders it very prohablo that the course of the 
stream may have been thus diverted. It is recorded, too, that 
pearls were once found iu great uuuibors at the mouth of the 
river, and th^ the simple country folk who gathered them at low 
water sold them for trilling Buui.i to travelling dealers, wondering 
perhaps, like the dwellers on the amlau* coasts of whom Tacitus 
tells us, why any one should come so fur in quest uf useless objects 
by which they themselves set so little store. In the neighbouring 
vmloy of the Esk is the Muueastur estate, where w'oodcock were 
■0 plentiful up to the end of last century that it was the custom 
for the tenants to sell them to tlio lut'd at the cheap rate of a penny 
each. From llaveuglass a narrow-gauge jailway runs along the 
foot of Muncaster Fell, bunding round its north-eastern end into 
^kdale. It was constructed to carry iron oro from Boot 
to the main line, hut the workings have heeu for some 
time deserted, and the tiny trains now cunvoy only a few passen¬ 
gers. The iimthod of signalling is beautifully simple. Tliere are 
no officials on tlie lino except the guard and driver, and passengers 
‘ hail the train us they might an omnibus, without troubling them¬ 
selves to go to the nearest station. If any one happens to be 
waiting at n station, the guard dismounts, opens tho booking oflice, 
issues tickets, and goes on his way again. No indecent baste cuts 
short the pleasure of lovers of lino scenery, and the engine-driver 
has been known to stop iu pick up a wild duck which had been 
shot and had follou on the line. 

The country which lies soiitli-cast of the Scafoll range, where 
the volieys of the £sk aud Duddon converge, is well described in 
Wordswortb^ sonnets on the laLter river. It is a wild, dreary 
waste of hill and moorland, sullen moss aud craggy mound—un¬ 
fruitful solitudes,” whero “ desolation is the patron saint.” One 
may walk for miles without finding any tracre of human habita¬ 
tion, except where sumo turf-cuttcr has left his spade standing iu 
the peaty soil, or where the smoke ridos from a solitary cottage. 
The sheep stare at on intruder with an air of confidence in their 
right to ho whero they are which is generally wanting to them. 
Hero and there, especially after a wet season, one comes upon t he 
skeleton of a himb picked clean by carrion crmvs. llawlts 
hover fearlessly overhead, and fiouks of ^rlows come 
sweeping past, forgetting their usual caution in tho rarity 
of meeung with a human being. To the north of Wast- 
water, towards Ennordale lake, stretches Copeland Forest, 
a Buccesaion of fells almost ah wild and solitary as the 
country about Wry Nose and Hard Knot, which has just been 
described* Towards the sea, however, there is a wide tract of 
lower ground, where we roach once more the regions of men and 
railways. In the valleys of tho streams which ruu from Copeland 
Forest are several towns aud villages of interest. In tho little 
market-town of Gosfortli, about four miles west of the foot of 
Waatwater, there are one or two quaint cottages of tbe sovon- 
teenth century, and a fine farmhouse, probably of tho same period. 
The churchyard contains a cross, some twelve or fourteen feet 
high, in excellent preservation, which appears, from tho character 
m the decoration, to be of Scandinavian origin, though authorities 
difier on this point. A few miles nortU-woHt of C^loBforth lies the 
lovely valley of the Calder, where tho ruins of the abbi^y still 
etand, though their appeai'uuce is rather raarivd by the too close 
proximity of a very ugly modern house. Tho abbey belonged to 
•the great Oisterciau bouse at Furness, aud a happier choice of a 
«ite oould scarcely be imagined. Cold winds are efiectUAlly sliut 
by the lulls,thickly covered with trees, which rise on either side. 
Siie valley slopes gently to the south-west, and from tho abbey one 
trace tho windings of the river till it reaches the sea. fi^tiU 
pittauing a north-westerly coursh we reach Ejgremont, one of the 
(f^est towns in Cumberland. On a hill overlooking the town some 
^maios still tucist of the castle built by WiUiii^ de Mesohiens 
toon i^ter tbe Conquest. This William was the brother of 
fiaahlj^ de MoscIuodb, to whom Williiuu I. granted the greater 
fsat ox Oamberiand and Northumberland, aim he reeeived firom 
nis luather tho barony of Copeland, which seems to have included 


alldhe lsod lying between tbe Duddon, the Derwent, end the sss«- 
in fact, the whole Ward of AUerdale^bove*Der#ent This town 
is not very remarkable, except for the hiAt that one of the dergest 
statute loirs in Cumberland is held here; a oastom whioh, it iSi. t^ be 
hoped, in the interests of decency and morality, may Boon fall into 
disuse. To the north of Egremont lies the chief miniag district 
of West Oamberiand, which was some few years agom^ai^ 
flourishing condition, and may well recover its prosperityAriih,a 
revival of trade. The headland of St. Bees, wiui its cHmihf 
sandstono, is a few miles to tho west of this district, i^re, is 
the legend runs, the Irish St. Bega landed in the seventh oentory, 
and^ iu gratitude for her prosperous voyB^ ‘ founded the 
chantry named after her. It was destined, film so many relir 
gioiis houses in England, hy the Danes, william de Hsschions, q|g 
boconiing lord of tho barony of Copeland, restored Uie chantry £ 
a very much larger scalo, and mode it over to the Benedictine 
monks of York. Wordsworth has told the stofj of the 
foundation and varied fortunes of the abbey in beautiful 
** Stauziis Suggested in a Steamboat off St. Boes's Uead;^’ 
Its site is now occiinled by the Theological College. The 
Grammar School, which has several schmarshipB at Qoeen^s 
College, Oxford, was founded by Archbiabop Grinaall. The port 
of Whitehaven is worth a passing visit, for tho sake of the pic¬ 
turesque view of the town from tho quay. In 1566 the town 
consisted of only sixliouses, and possessed one small vessel of eight 
tons. For many years afterwards tho growth of the place wsa 
slow; but, aided by the wealth and influence of the Lowther 
famil}', it gradually increased in importance, and is now a con¬ 
siderable seaport. It baa, too, large coal mines, which stretch 
away under the sea for a long distance. Though there are no vexy 
fine buildings, the general effect of tho town is pleasing enough; 
and tho low square towers of the churches are peculiarly well 
suited to tho character of the place and its surroundings. Un¬ 
happily, tho most interesting of the churches is now suffering 
restoration of a Icind which will entirely destroy its beauty. To 
the north of Whitehaven tho country offers fewer features of 
interest. The little town of Oockermouth ought to be tnen- 
tionod, for it was the birthplace of Wordsworth; but, when the 
Derwent has been crossed, w^o find ourselves in the flatter and 
more monotonous country which roaches to Garlislo. 

The inland portion of Cumberland is interesting for the pre¬ 
servation of a class of fanners which now exists scarcely anywhere 
elso iu England. In the more level country towards tho soa 
farms are in many cases largo; machinery is extensively used, aud 
“ high farming ^ is not unknown. But in the hilly districts the 
yeomen, or ’statesmen, as they are commonly called, still survive, 
though unhappily with Icssenod prosperity and iu constantly 
decreasing numbers. Rarely owning more than' eighty acres, 
and often as few as fifteen or twenty, they lead a thrifty, hard¬ 
working life, scarcely richer in comforts than the lahourera whom 
they employ. They live mainly on the produce of their own farms. 
Bariev broad and oatmeal cakes and porridge are their staple food, 
wliilo’buttermilk is the common drink of tho country. Butcher’s 
meat is only oaten on high occasions, and even home-cured ham 
and bacon are used sparingly, tho greater part being sent to market. * 
Iu dress and education tho master diflers little from the man, 
especially since farmers Iinve for tho most part ceased to manufac¬ 
ture for thoiuselves the grey homespun cloth which once formed 
their distinctive dross. But in spite of their fallen fortunes the 
’statesmen have not lost their family pride. They regard as £sr' 
beneath them the prosperous tenant of several hmidred rich oerCs 
in tho low country, and they certainly have whatever justification 
long descent can give thorn. Many estates have remained in the 
same family i'or three or four centuries, and we know 
of ono iu Waatdale which has belonged to the ancestors 
of its present owners ever since the Conquest. The farmhouaq^, 
simple and even mean as they are, often contain fine old om 
furniture. Exquisitely carved cupboards, cofiers, and long settles 
of beautiful workmanship are by no means uncommon. The women 
of the housobald are generally very proud of their china, and We 
have seen many specimens which would fetch laige prices If they 
were put up for sale whero collectors congregate. Many beautiful 
pieces of silver plate, each with its history, lie locked up in the 
oaken cofiers; quaint candle8tick.s, forks, and spoons of rare 
patterns, and curiously wrought sugar-tongs, which only see the 
light on solemn festivals, when tho choicest dinner service is set 
on table, and tho finest linen is brought out from the press 9 n 
which it has lain year after year for two or three generations. It 
was from the class of ’statesmen that the greater part of the 
clergy of Cumberland were formerly drawn, and the many odd 
stones which have been told of country •* piests,” as th^ aw 
still called, appear quite probable and natural whan one consider 
that they were for the most part mon of little more education than 
their brothers who were still guiding the plough or following the 
sheep. The value of benefices in the county was, and still is as a 
general rule, exceedingly small, end a clergyman’s simplest means of 
eking out his very scanty siripend was by mturtiing to the kind of 
work which he had been accutomed to do in his youth. Thaw 
are some amusing stories in Dickinson's CbmMnm turning ttpon an 
unexpected visit of the bishop, who finds the parson of the pansh eii-^> 
gaged in eheep-washing or some such rural pursuit One poverty* 
■tncken incumbent, bolder than his fellows, replied to the bishop’s 
reproach that be was quite willing to leave off hripiog his neign* 
boun if hia lordship woul^ find him a aufficienoy to live 
without aueb ftvqrk-^ retort which briefly axprawes the woble 
meriteoftheease* • ^ 
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Another survival fro’iu l|ygoDe days may indeed be of less his¬ 
torical interest, but it too;®’ nearly aifects the traveller’s comfort. 
In^ West Oumberland it is possible to hnd inns which have 
neither been glorified into hotels nor degraded to the rank of 
pobliO-houses. The innkeeper is as often an not also a farmer, and 
the advantages of such an arrangement are obvious enough. The 
inn itself is jgenerally a long, low stone building, covered with 
roughcast. Ine surface of the whitewasbod waTls is pleasantly 
broken by a facing of grey slate round the door and windows, 
while the stone horse-hluck, the steps loading up to the loft, and 
the coping of the low gardou-wall are s(!ourcd with the red iron- 
01^ in wmeh the district abounds. The old-fasliiuned (lowers in 
‘JiA trltti little garden heighten the efiect of colour, and from the 
open Btahle-door comes a fresh hoalthy hidoU of dried bracken, 
which is used for litter instead of straw. Tho outer walls 
of tho house are generally very thick, for stone may ufieu he had 
for the trouble of carting it; but the bedroomsaro for tho must part 
separated only by wooden planking papered over. Tho conse¬ 
quence is that the movements of one’s neighbours may he hoard al¬ 
most as clearly as on hoard a mail steamer; butaftcr a day’s walking' 
across the fells neither snores nor con \ eivation con kcop one awake. 
At whatever hour you may arrive, fried ham and eggs, the stand¬ 
ing dish in Oumberland, will he served Binoking hot at a quarter of 
an hour’s notice in the smallest and most comfortable of sitting- 
room.s. The floor may be of stone, but it is spread with warm 
rugs, and one soon grows accustoined to tlio slight elevations nnd 
depressions in the surface. TIio chairs have heavy oak frames, 
broad rush seats, and arms which satisfy tho desire fur some slight 
support, without inducing premature sluiubjir nfti?r dinner. A 
miscellaneous collection of pictures lines the walls, (’oluured 
portraits of'iroyal personages are as jdenliful as prints of champion 
wrestlers. A brewer's advertiscmtaiL in red and gold on one side 
of the chimneypieco is balanced by double-distilled whislfy, in 
black and silver, on the other. A ceUilicatc of the host's enrol¬ 
ment as a member of the liidepeiuleiit Order of Odd FellowB is 
flanked by two black frnmes full of luiieral cards, and above tho 
Breplace hongs a sampler w'orked by tho hostesd thirty yoars ago. 


QUEKN ANNK'S SOX. 

V^FIIILE (he fact of (Jnceii Anne’s decease is one of Ihn best 
V V known truths of hi6t(»vy, most people who have passrd tlio 
age of examinations do not iviueinht'r that she had any eon at all. 
Yet Queen Anne, or, to be more accuratf, the rrincebs Anne, 
was the mother of seventeen children, of whom only one survived 
to the age of eleven. This was the liltio Duke tif (lloucostcr. A 
servant of the Duke, a 'Welshiimii, luuni'd Jenkin jjowis, w^roto a 
little memoir of tho child, which is now very rare, or, rather, not 
to bo obtained at all. Macaulay, “who liiul seen almost everything 
which related to the reign ot Willinin III., never mentions it,’ 
though Macaulay lived for many years at J lolly Lodge, neartkimden 
House, where the little Duke of Gloucester parsed most of his limited 
time in this world. Mr. W. J. Jmftio ha.s just reprinted .lenkin 
lewis's tract, with a brief inlrodnotion. The little hook has a 
pathetic sort of interest; tho details of tho jouiig Duke's life ore 
quaint and amusing, and, as there aru hut two hundred and 
fifty copies of the volume (published by Mr. Stanford), the fresh 
edition is likely soon to become ns scarce a.s tho old one. As tho 
book cannot come into the hands of many readers, wn propose to 
give a brief account of the adventures of “ Lo 1 ’res Puissant 
Prince,” as the child was called when he received tho Garter in 

^^'illiam, Duke of Gloucester, was horn on the 24th July, 
1689. He was a child of that stormy year of the Dcvoliitiou, 
when tho ^incess Anno chose to follow her husband and tho 
rising sun rather than to go with her father and the declining 
luminary of the Ilouee of Stuart. The baby was a very weakly 
i»)iildj and most people forecast bis early fate. Ilis first ex- 
perienoes of life took the shape of couvirlsion-fits,” and “ all 
encouragement was oflered fur any one who could find a remedy 
for convulsion-fits.” Though these were the dkys of Dr. 
Badclifie, a belief in amateur physicians seems to have possessed 
the kninds of (he l^yal parents. Just as in a J’airy tnlo, when 
the King offera half his Kingdom to the persoii who will heal his 
daughter, people crowded to Court w'ith their private uostrums. 
“ Among tho countrywomen that attended, Mrs Pack, the wife 
of a QuaW, came from Kingston Wick, with a young child in her 
arms of a month old, to speak of a remedy which had restored 
her ohildrec.” Prince George chancing to observe that the wile 
of a Quaker was a healthy-looking woman, Mrs. Pack wna ap- 

g Dinted to he the Prince’s nurse. The Prince recovered from his 
ts, the nurse it woe that died—some years^ later. On this sad 
occasion the Duke of Gloucester displayed his early possession of 
a Rqyal quality. ** The Queen asked him if he was not sorry that 
his nunuwai dead. He said * No, madam,’ for at this early age 
he had the liiCulty of forgetting even bis greatest favourites when 
Ott^ of sight.” 'In this trait Mr. Gold win 8mith will recognize the 
d£ate rascality nd instinotive selfishness of princes. The Duke, 
after recovering from his convulsive fits, was carried, for the 
country to my Lord Craven's house at Kensington Gravel Pits. 
Somewhat Uter Camden House was taktti, and the Prince was 
driven out in a coach drawn by horses “ which were no larger 
good mastiff” Ic 1693 he sufiered^from an ague; 
but Bi. Ha^Uffe prescribed the Jesuit’s Powder (quinine), of 


which the Duke took largo quantities “must manfully.” Ilis 
earliest articulate words, it is interesting to phflologists to 
loorn, were monosyllabic radicals, Qiff and 2>y, tho latter 
of which we feel certain that many students will connect 
with the Aryan Dt/aun, But it appears, on Hr, Jenkin 
liowis’s evidence, that Ih/ was only short for Mrs. Ilutchiusuii's 
maid. Lewis nowohsorvod in tho Duko a truly Iloyal lovo for 
horses nnd drums. For tho remainder of his olovon years his 
Iloyal Highness incessantly played at soldiers, nnd displayed a 
bt-cumiug ambition and martial tumperameut. For what were 
Priuces born but the glorious game of war P The little Duke 
could conceive of no more noble exercise, and (after a brief interval 
of wishing to bo a carpenter or a smith) w'us drilling his 
servant’s fM)ns, and planning fortifications, nnd vapouring wiUi 
sword and pistol, all day long. 'J'liu faithful Lewis told him 
anecdotes of Cm^ar, Aloxaiulcr, and other nnirtialists, and even 
learned fortilicatiou, to win the favour of tho little Duke. 
But Dr. Prat, the hoy's tutor, wa.s jealous, und liimself took up 
the study of military engineering, “ which did not so properly 
belong to his ofllce, or his cloth, und thereby deprived another of 
the opportunity of being employed.’’ This unolcrical action of 
Dr. Prat’s chimrincd the fiiithiul .Lmkin, nnd ho withdrew from 
tho life of a (Joiirt to tho sorvico of a French merchant in Roan, 
as he spells l^louen. But this is enticipating the course of his 
uarralive. '' 

I'he little Duke’s first guards were twenty boys from Kensington, 
accoutred with paper cups and wooden swords. In 1694 he was 
breeched, und, being displeased with the lit of his garments, 
ordered his guards “ to pul the tiylor on the wooden horse, which 
stood in the ])r(*senco room, for the punishmeut of oifendors, os is 
usual in martial law.” At tliia time liis Iloyal Highness’s toes 
“ turned out as naturally aa if ho had really boon taught to do so,” 
a grace which charincd ull who were ac»]U:iinted with his person. 
Tlioiigh active and lively, he was always ailing, and seems never 
to h.Tvo boon able lo go up and down stairs without help. At one 
tiino ho conceived that ho could go iiowhoro wiibout two peu}ilo 
to hold him, and h(^ porsihtod in thi.s fancy till his father ex¬ 
plained to him, and illustrated with cuts, the natui-o and properties 
of the birch. But this seems to have been the only time that be 
was whiiipod, and his poor little life was a happy one enough. 
Tho Qufon qunrrolled wit h Princess Anno in a sisterly way, nnd dc- 
piivod her of her guard. Tho little Duke, who was exercising 
his boy soldiers nt Kensington, ventured to tell her Majc.sty that 
Ills mamma once bnd guard:', hut had none now,’ which, it was 
.said, surprised the ()iiecn a good deal.” The King ga\0 the boys 
twenty guineas ; und, rad to tell, these Pnetoriiius waxed wanton. 
“'I’hey w’ore very rude, presuming upon their being soldiers; and 
would chfillongo men, and fall on many pioplo as they came to 
and from Kensington to London, which caused many complaints.'’ 
Such are the defects of tho militnry character and the dangers of 
a standing army. At that lime tho “ Scots Dragoons ” were re¬ 
viewed by the King in 11} do I’ark. “ They were us good troops,” 
says Jenkin, “us ever I suw; with caps, and lu'/.oes, aud great 
basket-hiltcd swords, very long.” Tlio Duke nhservod these swords 
with interest, and ccuntnanded his cutler to nnako him a claymore, 
with which he would “ swii|rgcr about the pn sence room.'’ With 
theF>e martial tiisti's tho lilLie Duke comhiued um iiinill'i'cted aver¬ 
sion to tho exercises of religion, which, says Bi.-hop Burnet, “ ho 
I understood beyond imagination”; nor could he ho inclucod to 
attend family prayers. 'I’lio (Hiurch, therofiMo, lost less than tho 
Army, it may be, by his de.ath. Hi.s memory wn.«i good, but he 
mainly used it in learning tho tonns of war hv land and sea. Ho 
even thonghi out a very notable stratagem wln-rehy to disconcert 
boardcis in a naval battle. “AVhen wo nro at. sea,’’ ho would 
obstsrve, “ I will cannoiiiulo my enemies and then lie by ; so muko 
them believe they may board ns. I will send 11 boy up to Iho top*> 
masts to let fall from tbonco a bag of prasr, that lion tho enemy 
came to board us they will fall down by means of the prase^ nnd 
1 and my men will rush fruiti the corners of (ho bliip and cut 
them to picco.s.'’ In this young goneral’s opinion, tho countries 
which a British cnnimandor should aim at subduing are France, 
Hungary, and Turicoy. Had lie lived, ho meant lo conquer them 
in detail, uor has the feat yet been accomplished by Iho forces of 
tlio Houso of Hanover, now happily settled on the throne which 
the young Duko did not survive to occupy. When invested with the 
Garter he said, “ Lewis, if 1 fight any more battles, 1 will give 
harder blows now tlian ever.” And ho really thought, by being 
Kuight of tho .Garter, ho ought lo become braver and stouter tUau 
heretofore. 

But, alas! the “Tres haut, Tr&s Puissant, et Tr&s Illiistre 
Prince, Ouillaumo,” grow no stontcr. The ceremonial of his 
eleventh birthday, July 24, 1700, left him “ fatigu’d and indis¬ 
pos’d.” On tho 26th ho was hot and feverish. They bled and 
blistered the child, and he died in a delirium on the 30th of July. 
His funeral was stately, and wna nilended by Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, his tutor-in-chief. It had been arranged that Burnet, 
while acting as tutor, should spend no less than ten dap yearly 
in hU diocese. “ Such,” savs Air. Loftio, “ were the notions pre¬ 
valent At the b^inning of the eighteenth century as to Uio duties 
of the episcopal oflice.” Burnet could return to them now. Ho 
had read the Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospels to this careless little 
Prince, and had for two years conversed with him about geogmjdiy, 
and “ the forms of goveriiment in oveiy country, with the inte¬ 
rests and trade of that country, and what was both good nnd had 
hi it./ k . » The Inst thing I explained to him was the Gothic 
ccnstitutlotk, aud tho benellciary and feudal laws.’’ Possibly ail 
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that learninir wearied the child, yet he eeems to have pr^erved 
hie lively spirit to the end. He raade his little motif which the 
faithful Jenkia quotes, and appears to have been a sturdy young 
Prince in his mental habit, though weak of body. It is pleasant 
to read of his brief life,an end leas imitation*^’ of the ways of 
kings. A harmlew, bloodless soldier; a despot, who only scolded 
his maids; a child, dwelling always in fantasy, and rehearsing for 
the gi^t comedy in which he was never to play, his stoiy is more 
touching, we think, than fictitious romances about the deaths of 
precocious infants. Mr. Loftie’s little volume is one that Thackeray 
would liave delighted in} it is like a Royal version of l)r. John 
Brown’s Psf Mmjoryf and we almost regret that, as at present 
published, the book can reach so few people. 


THE PHYLLOXERA CX)XGRESS AT BORDEAUX. 

T he postponement of the Congress from the beginning of 
SeptemMr proved somewhat unforttinale for those who had 
-como from a distance to attend it. The vintage had long been 
over, and the opportunity was wanting of seeing one of the most 
palpable evidences of the ravages wrought by the I’hyllozera in 
vineyards attacked by it as compared with those at present un¬ 
touched. The practised oyo of an expert recognizdh its presence 
in a moment on the diseased plants. But for a stranger, unless 
matters are very had indeed, and the vinos are actually moribund, 
it is easy enotmh to confound actual unhealthiness with the natural 
tints of the foliage in autumn. Nor are the small galls usually 
found on the leaves in Franco, w'bich in the case of the vines of 
America, and too often those of English gardens, are so significant 
a symptom. A disadvantago of a dillbreut kind was the detestable 
weather which usually visits Bordeaux in October. The dull 
lowering clouds distilled an irritating drizzle through the hot 
steamy air, and this scarcely intermitted during the whole week, 
•except to be varied by sharp gusts of rain driving in from the 
Atlantic. Under more favourable circumstances Bordeaux would 
be impressive. Nothing con be more unlike an ordinary seaport 
than the splendid curve of its quays, lined with handsome houses 
.and stately public buildings. But this external magnificence by 
DP means compensated for the discoml'ort of hotels infested with 
mosquitoes and the squalid dinginnss of the Alhambra, in which 
alone, apparently, it was possible to find a room of suilicient size 
for the meeting:s. 

The International title given to the Congress implied little more, 
probably, than a concurrence in an unmeaning fashion. A Society 
•does not become international because loreigners are occasionally 
Dresent at ita meutings, or evon make cummunicaiious to it. A 
few foreign representatives were present at Bordeaux, but the 
practical value of the deliberations of the Gougress will undoubtedly 
^pend on the fact that it was essentially a gathering of local men 
intensely in earnest in combating an enemy which to many of 
Ahem menaces nothing short of absolute ruin, or at least of total 
loss of fiilure income. A vague* scheme for international action 
was brought forward at an early meeting only to bo promptly 
preferred to a Committee for report, and subsequently summarily 
xqjected. 

The scene of the nocturnal revels of the hourgeome Bordelaiio is 
an the outskirts of the city. The great ballrooni, all but unpro¬ 
vided with external windows, woe lighted throughout the week 
with But the available space was tlimngcd, and it would 
<bo dimcult to imagine a moro curious spectacle than the open¬ 
ing meeting, when M. Lalando, the President of 4ho Chamber of 
Oommerce, appeared in the musicians' gallery,' which for the 
•occasion had i)een turned into a tribune, to deliver his address in 
the presence of the Cardinal-Archbushop and all the official nota¬ 
bilities of the Gironde. The proceedings of the meeting bad been 
ekilfully organized beforehand. Oommittcos had been appointed to 
collect informatiou and report to the Congress on the principal heads 
of discussion. As the result showed, considorabla tact had been 
used in arranging the matters of debate, so as to keep those to the 
end on which anything lilce controversy might be expected; and 
it is probable that the whole proceedings will possess much more 
practical usefulnese than usually results from such gatherings. 

Every one is now aware that the two {?reat districts of Phylloxera 
infection in Frimce centre round Marseilles and Bordeaux. In the 
latter case the miacMef is to a great extent confined to the north 
bank of the Garonne. Dordogne and the eastern part of the 
Gironde have been ravaged, and in large districts of Obarente 
Inforieure and Obarente the vine bos been practically exter¬ 
minated. The latter department was the principal seat of 
cultivation of the strong white wines used in the manufacture 
of brandy. The stony soil of the hill-sides is all but useless ibr 
any other porpose, and the ravages of the Phylloxera have simply 
destroyed the means of livelihood of the small proprietors. On 
the low-lying lands matters have been scarcely so bad, as it has 
been possible to grow other crops, which, however, at the best are 
but an inadequate substitute for the lucrative culture which they 
have xeplacel Hitherto, however, the Mddoc, the curious spit of ; 
land running northwards between the Garonne and the sen—a 
district which will he for ever memorable aa the seat of pro- 
duotion of the finest products of viticulfeuisl art—^lias oum- | 
•pamtiVely escaped. But the proprietor hev# bow thoroughly J 
sgasped the fact that they have only a wiodofiespita; the' 
march of tiie inexorable PbyUczeia cannot be Stayed ; and if the 
consumption of fine wine is itill to be pnassm Monirt the, 


amenities of lifo, the day of grace, which wiU be so soon psgt, 
must be utilized to the utmost. The wW-iRowers of the Obarente 
have borne the brunt of the battle, Whue the campaign against 
the Phylloxera was being organized they saw their property dis¬ 
appear before their eyes; amidst the conflict of unoertsln reme¬ 
dies, the real value of which only experience could determine, 
tb^r hesitated in inaction. But it is not imposrihle thit Aheir 
sacrificu maj^ be the salvation of the Mddoo. pThe Oongrm has 
had the merit of laying before a large body of vine-cultivators 
the best information which the combined experience of practical 
men and scientific experts can atlbrd; and certainly, if aesiduous 
attention at meetings prolonged, with short intervals, firom half- 
past eight in the moniing tiU nborly midnight counts for one- 
thing, the trouble taken will not have been wasted. In Englane, 
congresses are seldom more than opportunities for somewhat 
ponderous dissipation, for which the reading of papers is little 
more than an excuse. But at Bordeaux matters were very dif- 
ferefit; dissipation there was none, and the speakers who turned 
out, in full evening dress, at the English breakfast-time to speak 
by murky gaslight never failed in receiving the attention of a 
audience, sometimes almost too vivacious in its interest. 

The Reports of the Committees, which had spent some time In 
viriting various districts of the South—where trial had been made 
of dillerent remedial methods—were printed, and distributed 
daring the meetings. These methods may be divided into two 
groups—those which have for their object to free the vines from 
the parasite which infests them, and those which seek to cultivate 
the vino under conditions which render it independent of its 
attacks. Methods of the former kind are, of course, the earliest in 
date, and they arc still not without their strenuous supporters. 
Those who have advocated particular expedients—doubtless at the 
moment the best that could be adopted—come at last to feel a 
kind of vested interest in them and a sort of jealousy at their 
supersession. But, apart from this, the advocates of what, 
it must be feared, is at the best but a palliative method 
of treatment, have a very natural ground for anxiety on 
their side. A very slight study of the conditions of vino- 
culture in the more valuable vineyards is sufficient to reveal 
the fact tbnt the growth of what may be termed high-bred 
vines is a singularly artificial matter, the conditions or which 
are most delicately balanced. One of the greatest difficulties 
of vine-growing is to determine the particular kind out of the 
immense number known (tiie mere catalogue of which forms a 
volume), which is suited to the soil and physical couditions of a 
particular locality, and it is not unusual to find in the same vine¬ 
yard a vine which bears abundantly on one side of a road, un¬ 
productive and all but sterile on tbo^)ther. Quite ajmrt from the 
Phylloxera much money has been lost by planting vines without 
previously ascertaining the kinds which are likely to succeed. It 
IS not to be wondered at, therefore, that the cultivator should wish 
to do anything rutlier than interfere with the vines thomsolves 
when thoir produce is a valuable wine. 

The Phylloxera (which, it may bo remarked, is an insert not 
very remotely allied to the aphidei of our gardens) is capahlo of 
leading in ditibrunt stages botli an underground and an aerial life. 
During the former it attacks the ends of the minute fibres of the 
roots, producing at first small but very characteristic gali-like 
swellings upon them, and finally bringing about thoir decay and 
dentil. The vino endeavours to repair the loss by putting out a 
fresh crop of rootlets, and these succumb in their turn. But this 
reparation is at the expense of the plant s reserve of nutriment, 
which should properly be directed to the support of its annual 
growth of grape-bearing shoots. The Phylloxera kills the vine 
therefore by a slow but inevitable process of depletion. As the injury 
proceeds the rootlets are all destroyed; the insects migrate to the 
older roots, upon which they are visible to the naked eye as a fine 
sulphur-like dust. Many of the smaller cultivators have hitherto 
been content to endeavour to food the starving vines with increased 
supplies of manure, a course of procedure which finds no support 
from the Congress lieports. The most stimulating manures and 
the most assiduous cultivation may retard somewhat the ultimate 
destruction of the infected vine, but cannot in the end arrest it.** 
The Phylloxera may, however, be killed, and one of the most 
effiictive methods is to drown it by irrigating the vineyards during 
the winter. This method, even where it can be practised, is not 
without difficulties. Some vines are thrown by it too early into 
loaf, with the result that the flowers do not properly expand and 
the crop is correspondingly dimiuished.^ Nor, inasmuen as the 
vines still remain open to fresh invauons, is it sufficient to coofine 
the operation to a single year; it must be firequently renewed, and 
this where the water has to be pumped on to land is & serious 
item of expenditure. But in^ the vast majority of Frendh vine¬ 
yards the remedy is inapplicable, aa the vineyards oaunot be 
flooded; where, however, it can be done (especially with river 
water which enriches the soil as well), the exceUenoe of the 
results was attested hy numerous speakers. 

The various insecticides, the use of which has been niged by the 
Commission of the French Academy, besides beioff supported br 
State subventious, next passed under review. Or tbMe, talphql 
carinate of potassium appears to be admitted to be the best; but' 
the coet is eohsiderable, and apparently altogether beyond the 
means of cultivators who aim at produdng nothing mors than 
ordituuip tifble erins, Bifilnhide of carbon is mors sponontiesl# but 
its use is ndt witimut rislca; nairt fooniv fatal. ac cidenis to, the 
WQtkpoopk, 'i£ its applioation is followad V tain^ the pi»es nf tbs 
flc£bM(raB?fllbg^i^« biralpbifis Is mdisiipeted Srongb ths 
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Mill bat nuoaiaf too lonpr in contact with tho roots in too coneen- 
Amt^ a BtatOi and the vines are killed. A more fatal defect in the 
application of this pax^cular close of remedies is that in the 
poorer and more ston;^ soils they appear to be inefEoaciouSi and 
a?en under the most lavourable circumstances it is necessary to 
meat them annually. Professor Mouilleferti who is the ofticial 
advocate of the treatment of the Phylloxera by chemical insecti- 
oideSt attended the Ooqgressi and was not altogether in accord with 
the conclusions of the Committee. But he somewhat weakened 
his position by contending that the PhylloxerSi by raising the 
price of wine, was rather a benefit to the proprietors than an 
•evil—a line of argument which was by no means to the taste 
. ipf the audience. 

/ The most important discussions were those of the concluding 
voeetiogSi which were occupied with the questions raised by the 
Report of the second Committeoi the object of whose labours was 
to examine the conditions under which the culture of the vino 
isould be continued in the face of the attacks of tho Phylloxera. 
This apparently is possible for the J^uropeau vine on very sandy 
49oilS| a point which was admitted without dispute; the effect of 
this will be to carry the culture of the vine nearer to the sea than 
formerly, and materiallv to raise the value of lar^^e tracts of land 
in the districts of the Landes and elsow^here which have hitherto 
ibeen regarded as all but worthless. When, however, the question 
^of American vines was reached the proceedings became much 
more animated, and, with a less skilful chairman, would have 
probably drifted into hopeless disorder. Tho whole subject has so 
Tecontly been brought bei'ore tho readers of this journal iu a 
review of tho remarkable papers of the Duchess of Fits-James 
that it is not necessary to explain the facta at any length. As is 
well known, tho American species of vine (which are altogether 
tdistiuct from the Furupuan) can tolerate the attacks of the 
Phylloxera without injury. This has largely been taken ad- 
«vautago of in the southern districts round Marseilles, as well 
AS iu Languedoc. Ainericuii vines are either used as direct 
producers” of wine or as stocks on which the European 
binds are grafted. Tho former firct might well ho regarded with 
dismay if there were any chance of the produce of American vines 
•roming into immediate competition with tho finer produce of the 
Furojjoati. Fveu in America tho wine mode from American grapes 
.rouses anything rather than entliusiasra. The vines of Kiirope 
have been the insensible growth of centuries of development; they 
are as much products of iirt as a violin. American vines in the 
nature of things are nearer to their uncivilized state, and one 
jiiight as well place a toin-iom in the bauds of a Joachim iia oif'er 
American vines to tho wine-growers of the MiSdoc to replace 
those they now cultivate. 

The vast bulk of the wine produced in France is intended 
for daily ordinary consumption; of this the supply is no longer 
eiifiicient even for the needs of the country. At present the 
wine which has must deteriorated is the vin ordinaire: on the 
.inn tables of tho South one too often finds, instead of a wholesome 
vin dn payt^ a horrible fluid known to the initiated ns vin de 
suers, which is mode by adding sugar and ns much water to the 
marc os wine has been expressed from it, and then fermenting 
■ again. No one seems to have thought of this device till the 
Phylloxera ctime; hut in n country where even tlio children of 
petutanlH refuse to drink water, it is llio only way iu which an ade- 
(guatu supply of anything in the semblance of wine can iidwIh) kept 
up. The /imerican vines which are most iu favour as “direct pro¬ 
ducers ” are the Jacquez and the llerbomont; those are varieties 
«f Fitie traiimlie, the fruit of which is destitute of the foxy ” 
.taste so nauseous in VUisLahrujaca. In the exhibition held iu rooms 
adjoining the Congress, branches laden with grapes wore shown of 
«tbe Jacquez which the spies might bavo brought from the 
I'rumisod Land. Tho wine made from it is thought to have groat 
merits on account of its depth of colour and riebness in alcohol. 
The specimens shown at the Congress, however, can only be 
Auscribed as resembling mulberry juice diluted with vinegar. 
^Viue made from Ilerbemont grapi^s is said to be inferior to 
Jacquez in strength, and more delicate—a description which, 
.tested by experience, seemed so far true that it resembled Jacquez 
with the greater part of the mullierry juice omitted. 

Both the Jacquez and the Ilerbemont are put to more legitimate 
4 i8e as stocks for grafting tho European vinos. The Jacquez answers 
well for this purpose in the South, and its range of successful culti- 
yatiou corresponds with that of the olive. In the South-West it is 
not to be depended on, and the Ilerbemont takes its place. But the 
4}hief reliance seems to be placed on the Kiparia variety of VitUcordi- 
folta, vine-growers of the Gironde seemed at tint rather disposed 

to regard the enthusiasm for grafting shown by those of tho South 
with hesitation, if not impatience. And the merits and demerits 

American stocks have even in some extraordinary way got mixed 
4^p with purely political questions. But it was impossible to 
watch the progress of the often excited debates without feeling 
ihat the American stocks were steadily gaining ground. The 
present condition of the vineyards of the Mddoc is a thing to 
be as little tampered with as possible. The ultimate fate of 
Venice is probably to lapse to ruin, not by the crumbling of its 
palaces, but by the decay of the piles on which they are built; 
^t the foundations may be renewed, but the palaces never. The 
vines of the l^doc are m a similar predicament; hut if their roots 
4)au be replaced with others whi(^ hatre an immunity from 
Rhylioxera, the vines may still, there is good reason to hope, pro- 
their wines unallered on the old vineyards. The stocks 
whkb it ii propossa to employ hear grapes themselves which have 


no foxy taste, and the possible risk of injuring the delicate quali¬ 
ties of the world-famed wines by coutamination from the stock seems 
to excite little apprehension. The only open question is the 
efiect on the yield, and in this respect diametrically opposite 
opinions have boon expressed. On the one hand, appeal is made 
to the general experience that grafting iucroases productiveness, 
while on tho other the re.sult of actnal experiment is said to bo 
that in the case of the vine the yield is diminished. On the whole 
it can hardly be doubted that the Bordeaux Cuni^ress has done much 
to settle tho indecision as to the rhylloxora policy of France in the 
future, and the members wore not tardy in admitting their in¬ 
debtedness to tho outerpriso of the Duchess of Fitz-James and to 
tho labours of Professor Planchou in showing them the way. 


IVAN TUIUlUJiNIEF. 

T IIERE is at present staying in this country a guest who is 
not only tho greatest writer of fiction ever produced by 
Russia, but also one of the greatest of living European novelists, 
Ivan tSerguiievich Turguuniuf. llis visit may be taken ns an 
occasion for saying a few words about his works, especially as 
regards their tone and drift. We will take it for granted that 
they are well known to our readers. It is true that tho English 
translations of his novels have not obtained among us the wide 
circulation which they have gained in America, wliere a series of 
many volumes devoted t<» hia writings has been published (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York). But it may safely Ih) asserted that, iu 
those of our households in which real culture is to be found, 
there wUl a full appreciation of Mr. Turgueiiiefs admirable work 
be found also. 

Within certain limits Mr. Turgiinnief is now acknowledged 
throughout Europe as reigning supreme. Now that wo have lost 
Balzac, Thackeray, George 8aiid, George Eliot, and, among others, 
that fine writer whose method Mr. Turgueniofs closely rcaemblea— 
Prosper Morimoe—there e.xist but few writers wfio can com¬ 
pete with the Russian novelist in his power of raising the veil 
which hides from the outer world the secrets of a man^s inner 
life, of bringitig to light tlio obscure springs which regulate or 
disturb his career, and more especially of tracing the blind paths 
which are so apt to m si ‘ad in that dark forest to which a 
IvusBinn proverb coiiiparis a maiden's heart. Uis characters 
are no mure wax-work figures, ^‘painfully” elaborated into a 
simulation of life. They live and move and breathe, as a Russian 
folk-song might say, “ with an heroic breath.” In this point 
Mr. Turgueniof stands high abovo sumo careful psychological 
analysts, who in the most creditable manner dissect and poke 
and pry and weigh. 'J’lieir results deserve respect, but it re- 
sombles that which we pay to a corpM). Their figures are like 
the slain heroes in tho Russian folk-talcs on which the resusci¬ 
tating Water of Life has produced its first clfect. Sprinkled over 
the mangled remains of the dead man, it at once consolidates his 
scattered fragments, healing every wound and obliterating every 
blemish. But it is nut till a second operation is performed by 
the dispenser of tho magic balm that tho corpE^e becomes a living 
man. f'ully alive are the men mid woniuu with whom Mr. 
Turguenief Las made us n(*.quaiuted. And so lovable are many 
of them that wo ofloii forget the skill of tho artist and the 
beauty of his art, thinking only of tho sorrows and successes of 
thu men, the grace and charm of the women, whom he has added 
to tho list of our unknown friends. Jf to thc.'^e merits are added 
those which ho possesses as tho wieUlor of a stylo unrivalled for 
delicacy and soldum equalled in force, it will lie easy to see that 
in his own field he stands alone. Jf any one i.s inclined to disputo 
this conclusion, lot him turn fora proof of Mr. Tiirguenicfs power to 
the scone (“ Father and iSoiis") iii which thu dying BaZarof, that 
modern Russian Titau, closes hi.s eyes on the world for which he 
had hoped to do so much, hut in belnilf of which he can now do 
nothing but “die decently,” and his distracted parents fall down 
together “ with their faces to the ground, exactly like two lambs ” 
(says tho old servant-maid), “like two lambs in the heal of tho 
day.’’ Ur lot him read those most tragic of pages in which is 
dtiscribed tho funeral of tho poor girl (“The Unhappy One”), 
brought to an untimely end by the slow but steady torture to 
which she is subjected by ber unrelenting stepfather, who scatters 
the dust over the cofilii to which his cruelty has reduced her 
“ with tho air of a man who is stoning an enemy.” If it bo the 
perfection of delicacy and grace of which he derires a speci¬ 
men, let him take those chapters in which Xfiza (“ Niebdo de 
GentilshommeB ”), one of the ^most charming of all characters of 
fiction, takes leave of the room in which so much of her calm aud 
contented childhood and youth has been past, setting all things 
in order, giving ouch iluwer a caressing touch, and doing all 
“deliberately, quietly, with a kind of sweet aud tranquil earnest¬ 
ness in the expression of her face,” after having made up her 
mind to devote thu rest of her days to the convent in which ho 
whom she bad loved so tenderly, from whom only an undeserved 
disaster had parted her, booa her once as she crosses from choir to 
choir, passing close beaide him, “passing onward steadily, 
with the quick but silent step of a nun, and not looking at 
him.” Beldum has a sadder termination to a story been written, 
and yet it does nut leave behind it a painful impression. The 
sadness is not of a depressing nature. Rather is it elevating and 
ennobling, akin to tho sort of melancholy solace inspired by the 
sight of a calm and grand autumnal sunset. For Mr. Tuiguenief 
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never wantonly and unnecnasarily harrows the fedings of bis readers, greatest oaimge on the part of a translator from which Mr. 
If ho wishes to touch their honrts, he produces the desired effect, Xurguenlef has ever suffered was committed by the EngliBh traus- 
not by the vulf^nir means which lie at the door of every literary lator of ** On the Evo.” Of this verdon a Husaian 

sui'goon or nindertiilcGr, but by appeals to their highest sympathies, critic remarked that it was a modd of everything which 
Even when he was moat in earnest and least in hope, when he a good translator should avoid; ond no wonder, consideilng that 
b(>gan to call attention by his Notes of a Sportsman/ in the time the book swarms with such abomioatioos os the amplifying of the 
of tho Emperor Nicholas, to the sad condition of the enihrdled words, exactly characteristic in their simpUeity, the ICrks sang, 
neosnntry of Kussia, ho never resorted to such desenptious of the the quails called,” into ** the larks were singing above them, and 
xnout or the dungeon as form a great part of tho properties ” the ^ant of birds was to bo beard all around/and such utter 
of the inferior dramatists who have brought similar subjects on blunders os the statement that a sculptor, who really jumped up 
the stage. and kicked himself three times behind, ** bent his knee three times, 

This reticence, this self-restraint on his part, greatly enhances each time touching the ground with his forehead.” But the un** 
tho charm of his work. Scarcely any other novelist has ^eon kindest of all the translator's offences was this. Mr. Tu^uenief 
able to produce such marked results by such simple means, to describes his euthusinstic heroine as suddenly discovering og^ 
produce a striking porlruit by so few strokes. Take ns an instance morning thnt she was iu love. In spite of the sunlight, he goe* 
of his extraordinary fiicully of rnpid and correct sketcliing, the on to say, she sudtlcnly opened her arms and exclaimed. Oh 1 if' 
figure of Lenom, the Cit>rmrin music-niaster, in “ Liza.” The poor old he only loves mo ! ” The translating traitor ” makes him affirm 
artist has but a very small pnrt to pliiy, and hut seldom emerges that the young lady, unabashed by the light that shone in upon 
from the background. But ho enn never be forgotten by any one her—threw off the clothes.” The force of bathos could no further 
who has react that story aright. What has neon snld ot‘ Mr. go. The American reprint of this precious production claims, on 
Turguenief8 tigure-plucea implies equally to his landscapes. A its titlc>pngo, to be provided with amendments.” But this 
few words serve to bring viviilly before our eyes tlio scenes through almost splendidly mendacious passage remains unamended.^ The 
which move the characters of his tales—the level plain, green in explanation of the blunder seems to be that the translator mistook 
spring, and golden in autumn, and white in winter; the steep bank the Bussiun word olnjutiCf ** embrace,” for odeyalOf a counter- 
leading down to the slow river; the “ dreamy ” fore.st, with its pane.” They both begin with the samo letter. England owes 
columned aisles. In tbehame way his village or town interiors are Air. Turguonief amends for suc*^ an outrage. We trust that his 
Tendered by the fewt.st of touches more distinctly and perniiinently present visit to our shores may serve to efface its memory, 
visible than the majority of siiuilnr pictures on which tho lalioiir 

of long hours has been lavished. Of one other charm of his works, ■' - ^ 

their exquisite felicity of diction, it is useless to speak here. It 

can only bo appreciated by those who can read them in tho THE DEAINAGE OF THE HOMAN CAMPAGNA. 

original llussiau. , - -r. i. mi 

We have already ns.<4imiod that our readers are familiar with rriHE rosearclies, published two years ago, of Professor Klebs of 
Mr. Turguenief's principal works. Almost all that lie Las Prog, and I'l’Dlussor Tomnmsi-Crudeli ot Romo, on the nature 

written has been translated into ErencJi and German, And iu and origin of muliuious fever have not only proved ot importance 
America English translations have been published of ** Fathers iu the development ot tho germ-tlieory ot disease, hut suggest his- 
and Sons,” “ Smoke,” “ Dmitry Koudine,” and “ Spring Floods,” torieal questions of the greatest interest, towards the solution of 
as well as reprints of versions which had previously appeared in which some steps have already been taken. In the current number 
England, including those of “Liza,” “On the Eve,” and some of the iVncClYtmnr there is a most instructive paper by Professor 
short pieces. So that there is but small excuse for any one’s Tommasi-Orudeli, summing up the results of lomier publications 
remaining stolidly ignorant of somo of tho finest work w hich any on the nature of the microscopic plant by which malaria is pro- 

novelist has ever produced. Jt is to be hoped that the trans- duced, and discuasing more fully tho historical side of the matter, 

lator to whom Air. Turguenief has confided the tnuislution of some How is it that the (Jampagna, now so deserted, was once popu- 
of his most exquisite tales will soon be able to accomplish his lousP How is it that it was not merely inhabited by people who 
task. Among their number may bo specially mentioned “ Faust,” could live nowhere else, but that it w'lis studded with the villas of 
thnt wondrous study of tlio new world opened by the perusal of wealthy Homan proprietors, who cluise for their places of recrea- 

Goethe's work before tho astonished gaze of a giil who had been tion spots now shunned as the worst haunts of disease P The 

brought up in iw complete an ignornuco of fiction, whether in prose question has olten heeu asked, but till lately no answer has been 
or verso, as wras ciijoTcd in the matter of reading and writing by ollered w'hich rested on any basis of fact or science. Tho answera 
the heroine of the “ Golden Butterfly”; and “Moomoo,’' the story were all guesses, because they were made, first, in ignorance of 
of a deaf and dumb giant of a man who cared for nothing iu the fbo true nature ol the disease itself against which the ancient in¬ 
world but his dog, and was compelled to kill it because it first habitants of the Oampagua contrived to struggle with success, and, 
despised and then disturbed thckgrcat lady whose house-porter he secondly, before any sufficient excavations had been made to show 
was—a story iu reference to which Air. Carlyle said to the whether, os lias been conjectured, thei'e was in old times a coin- 
present writer, “ 1 think it is the most beautiful and most touch- plote sy stem of drainage of which the outward traces are now lost, 
mg story I ever read.” Of tho immense amount of light thrown The transfer of the seat of Government from Florence to ^me, 
upon recent events in Russia by Mr. Turguenief's later works, and tho consequent extension and partial rebuilding of the new 
beginning with “Fathers and Sons,” and ending for tho present capital, have caused many now excavations to bo made inside the 
with “Virgin Soil,” it is unnecessary to speak. That has been city itself. Outside the walls tho samo thing has happened. Many of 
universally acknowledged. Still more wfil the dark places of tho landed proprietors are now busy on improvements, in the course 
revolutionary Russia be illumined when his forthcoming novel of whichnowlacts nstotliesoil anddniinagoof tho Campognahave 
appears, in which he proposes to show how great a gulf divides come to light; an<l, besides this, various excavations have been 
the Socialism of Russia from that of Western Europe. But we undertaken with tho direct object of solving a problem which has 
will not now touch upon any vexed question, % now a practical as well os an archmologicai interest. If the 

We have said something about Mr. Turgueniefs merits as an Oampugna was habitable and forlilo in the days of the Itomaos,. 
artist. We will now devote a few lines to his moral teaching, there is hope that it may be made so again. The economic gain 
Seldom has there li>ed a writer of fid ion whoso work has been to Italy, could this bo done, would be enormous, not only from tho 
from first to last at once so lofty and so pure. With tho subtlety vast soaces which would then be rodnimod to cultivation, but 
of a French novelist he has combined the healthy and vigorous from the thousands of human^ lives saved from death or perniSr 
humanity of such writers of our own as Scott or ThacKeray. nent enfoeblemeut. Alalaria is often fatal; but even a slight 
And therefore his works may be ns highly valued for their moral attack, os any one who has sufibred from it ^ows to his c<Mt, xnay 
os for their, msthetic merits. One fault has sometimes been laid he for years a serious injury to the constitution, and may diminiak 
to their charge, that of being over sad. It is true that .the b]^ a heavy percentage, oven when a man looks outwardly healthy^ 
Slavonic melancholy often casts a shade over their scenes, and his number of working days throughout the year, 
th eir melodies are, like Russian folk-songs, frequently set in a The researches of Frolessor Kiehs and 1 rofessor Tommasi* 
minor key. But that Mr. Turguenief is a genuine humourist, Onidoli, now generally accepted bjr the medical profession, 
capable of exciting the healthiest of laughter, can never ho established that malaria is due to a specific microscOpio plant 
doubted by any one who has read his tale called “ The Dog,” which exists in the soil of certain district and floats in 
which has been translated in Temple Bar^ or his as yet untranst the atmosphere above it. This phm^^ when inhaled and ak* 
lated dramatic sketch entitled “ A Brealvfast at the House of the sorbed, finds in the human body condiUons favourable for ita' 
Marshal of the Nobility.” growth and lapraduction^and it prospers and multiplies at Che 

We will conclude with a few words about the trsnslationB of expense of the organism m which it dwells. The mode.of com* 
Mr. Turgueniefs works. Those in German are usually quite hating it is twofold —firsl^ to find suitable and, if poieibleu 
faithful, out are sometimcB a little heavy in style. Those in mexpensive remedies for it and prophylactics against it; and 
French are for the must part excellent, having been executed secondly, to prevent, if possible, its generation and multiplication 
under the autbor^s eye. But some of the English versions in the soil itself. The conditions necessary for its development 
are as bad as bad can be, The translation of “ Smoke” from have been foiind to be-7-iirst, a temperature of not less than 
the French, which ajppoared in 1868, was probably the worst 60® to 70” Fahrenheit; secondly, a moderate, but not ekcessive,, 
version of any book ever made. It is a rare hook now, having, degree of permanent humidity; and, thirdly, a free supt^ of oxy- 
IVB believe, been suppressed in consequence of a single shot fired gen. “ The absence of any one of these three conditions is suffioieiit ^ 
by one of our contomporaries. As specimens of its merits the to arrest or render impossible the developmait and multiplication, 
following may bo taken:—“ Au fond, e'est un imbdcile,” appeared of this organism.” It is neceassry to clear our minds from the old- 
fat E^ltsh as “ He is quite a child, at the bottom”; and where prejudice that foalaria exists only, or even chiefly, in mazehy soil, 
the author said that bis charming heroine, in consequence of her The Camtmgnin as it. happ^s, is not really marshy. ■ Fronsspr 

& troubles, “ avail uu peu maigri,” the translator made him Tommasi^mideii U of opinion that, speaMng roughly, twpi^rda 
mthatshehad “grown a Rule stouter.” But perhaps the of the mplariyetridiwi dutricminIt%‘iMPS 4 tuaa^ 
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^ ha aayi, "tho aurface of thasa dietrictfl is com¬ 

pletely dry during eumiDer, but the production of malaria 
in them goes on just the ntmie, provided they are hept moist below 
the sorfaoe by special conditions of the 8uW>il, and the air can 
seach the moist strata by pores or crevices in the surface. This is 
precisely the condition of the greater part of the rising grounds 
in the Oampagna of Borne,” Further, the direct action of the 
oxygen of the air is so necessary to the deyelopinent of the plant 
that the moat pestUontial marshos become innocuous when the 
eoil is covered by W'ater. PavnmontB, buildings, and 

the like, may act^ in the some way and arrest tlio deyelopuient of 
the plant by cutting off the necessary supply of oxygon. But if, 
erven after the lapse of years or of centuries, communication with 
ibo outer air is restored, while the other condiliuns rnmuin the 
dbme, the soil recovers its noxious properties. Again, a very 
moderate amount of moisture suflices to evoke malaria, when other 
conditions are favourable, os is shown by the fact that malurioiis 
•districtB may be safely inhabited during a very hut niul dry 
eutnmer, but that the first shower of rain is followed by an out¬ 
break of the disease. Here, in fact, lies the practical knot of tlio 
•question. If a large, instead of ujily n small, amuimt of water 
were requisite for the development of those genus, the problem 
would be comparatively simple, for any ordinary svstcni of drain¬ 
age would moot the case. ‘^Neither liygitmists,” says Profossor 
‘Tommsm-Crudeli, “ nor engineers liavo us yrt fat'ud the problem 
from this point of view for all medical schools are still doruiuatod 
by the paludine prejudice, namely, by the idu.v that malaria is pro¬ 
duced exclusively in marshes or m localities analogous to luurslies. 
The naturs.1 consequenco of this prejudice hivt beeu the conceutra- 
tiou of the attention of those who have tried to hinder the pro¬ 
duction of malaria upon marshy localities. They have corapleluly 
ignored, or at most have hardly rocognixed, the most important 
part of the problem of dishifoctiou—namely, the disinfection of 
malarial districts which aro not, and never have betii, marshy.” 

The Boman Oampagna, which, when seen from a distance, 
presents the appearance of a vast level expanse, is in fact, ns those 
who have walaed or driven over it will ivmeuihor, very far from 
being a plain. It consists, on the ronirarv, of a series of undula¬ 
tions, some of them of considerable height. Tliougii the annual 
rainfall is inconsiderable, it is a curious fact that this disirict is 
remarkably rich in springs and ponds of water, wliich do not dis¬ 
appear oven in the dry and arid Homan summer, b'rom what source, 
then, are these supplied Y The conclusion at which the w riter, with 
others who have studied the prohloui, has arrived, is us follows. 
Tho old volcanic cralers which rise above the Oampagna on both 
sides of tho Tiber are now either lakes— as, for example, tho Lakes 
of Bracciano and Baccano on the north of the Tiber, and of Albauu 
and Nemi on the south—or else they form close hiusins, such as the 
old Lake Kegillus, tbe vnl!(‘y where Arieia once stood, and tho 
valley of the Molnra in tbe Ltiiiaii hills. The l ikes are some of 
tliem very deep, and the downward pressure wliicli they exercise 
must be enormous. Tho water which accumulates in them, haviug 
no other outlet, or no sullicieut outlet, lilleis gradually clown 
through tho subsorl of the district (much of wliich is of such a 
nature that it readily allows of the passage of whaler through it), 
thus moistening the whole of it, and accumulating in greater 
quantities here and there, according to the chai actor and disposi¬ 
tion of tho strata through which it passes. It is this water, per¬ 
meating tho whole subsoil of tho ChimpngJi i, by which theso 
perennial springs and ponds arc fed. Mow lor a long time past, 
when excavations have been made in the volcanic tufa of the 
Oampagna, small tunnels, about live feet high and one foot eight 
inches broad, have boon met with. The cuinnum ujiinion has been 
that these tunnels wore used a« conduits for drinldng-water. Tho 
most recent viow, takon by the writer ahovo quoted, is that 
they have nothing to do with conduits or cisterns or sowers, but 
that they aro remains of an extensive system of drainage. 

We cannot onter into a full description of this s^'stem of tunucl- 
iugi but must refer our readors for details to tbo essay in the 
Ih’actitioner* These tunnels, with their smaller branches and 
connexions, have now boon found in so many parts of tho Cam- 
pagua and of Borne itself, their position and iirrungcmeul aro so 
precisely adapted for purposes of draining, and there is so much 
in their construction that is inexplicable on any othor hypothesis, 
that the truth of tbe drainage theory may be safely assumed, at 
all events provisionally, os tho basis for further and closer in¬ 
vestigation. In some of those subierraueau passages tho picks 
used by the minors have been found, and a cramp, probably used 
to bang the workman’s lamp upon. **On tho wails and vault of 
these tunnels the volcanic strata are quite exposed, and one could 
count the strokes of the pick upou them, as if the work had been 
finished yesterday.” The extensive excavations made in the con¬ 
struction of the new fortifications of Rome have ofierod increased 
opportunity for studying these remarkable remains. Whore the 
permeable nature of the subsoil roudors th^e drainage-tunnels 
superfluous they are not found. “ We often find several networks 
of tunnels superposed, so that tbo hill is peribratod^ like a bee¬ 
hive through its vO'holo height. The Avontiiie, for instance, is 
peiforatod by four strata of these networks below the Church of 
•4 Santa Babina. On the Quirinal, under the foundations of the now 
War Offices, two etrata have quite recentlv been (bund, one at a 
depth of 33 and another of 56^ feet. Bometimes tbo different 
strata communicate with one another by means of several vertical 
wellB, and the incHoes of the upper strita are calculated so as to 
tfaiow the drainage waters into the stratum below. The majority 
of ftiso drains run entirely underground. It is very rarely that 


we happen to see a gallery destined exclusively to reemvo the 
direct drainage of the vegetal soil. More often we meet with 
galleries whoso general course is subterranean, but from which 
several branches rise above tho surface of tbe subsoil and drain the 
vegetal soil directly.” ^ ^ 

Two questions naturally suggest themselves in referonco to this 
investigation. First, what is tbe date of this vast and complicated 
system of tlraiuage ? aud, secondly, how is it that ancient writers 
are silont about it ? The probable answer is that it was a pho- 
uomenou so familiar that for that very reason it passed uu- 
innutionod. Tho fact, also, that both Livy iiud Cuosar, who, 
when they descrilxi siege operations, enter frequently into the 
minutest uotHils, are content to say simply that a mine or tutiucl 
was made, is significant, and seems to show that tunneling was a 
process understood hy every reader, and requiring uo expliiuation. 
Further researches are necessary hetbro even an approximate date 
can he as.sigiied to these works; but tho silence of the historians 
makes it probable that they are of the greatest antiquit}". For 
there is nut even a tradition on record os to when or by wliom 
they wore made. It can hni'dly be supposed that, had the drainage 
of the Campngua been cairied out within human memory, so re¬ 
markable an nil delinking would be pnssed over without any men¬ 
tion whatever being made of it. It seoms, tlierefore, not unlikely 
that the aptitude for oporatioiiB of this |iind which characterixod the 
Roman people, and which still, curiously enough, is to thin day 
possessed by the Roimiu Workman, should have been acquired in 
prehiMtoric times. Wholhor, again, tho works wore undertaken 
primarily for agricultural purposes is a question to w'hich it is 
hard to give any cleliiiite reply. But it is evident that, if not 
intended Ibr, they answered, hygienic ends. NVo are now, how- 
over, only on the threshold of an inquiry as interesting on its 
historiciil as on its scientific sido. It is one on w'liich more light 
will bo thrown every year, now that the .start has been juade. 
Though the solution of the question is of iulinitely more practical 
importunco to (he Italians than to any other pecqde, we trust that 
Fnglish urchteologists may help to throw light on the many in- 
toresllug and obscure points in which this iiivestigutiou abounds. 


CENTEXARY OF TIIK ROYAL 'lOXOPUrLITE SOCIETY. 

I T was determined early in the year by the members of this 
Kociety that Kwuelhing eliould bo <lono when the limo arrived 
to mark tho centenary of its existence, and various suggestions 
were made as to the form the cummoiuoration should lake. 
Ociilenaries of persons nr juslilutions genorully pre&ont some¬ 
thing characteristic of their rainun iCtUrc^ and it was rightly felt 
that neither a big dinner nor a big dance (after the luaniior of 
those held some thirty yeais ago in the Archers’ Hall) would 
exactly suit tho occasion. A repro.sentative Archery Meeting was 
finally decided on as tho most- natural aud apjiropriato form of 
recognition, and steps woro taken to suciiio tho presence of the 
best urchtri in the country. 

A liuridrcd years ago, just ns tho Archers' division of tho 
JTonourablo Artillery (Joinpauy and tho Fin.shury Archors wero 
becoming extinct, Sir Asliton Lever and IbiirLocu others formed 
themsehes into a Society which the.y called tho Toxo}>hilito 
Society; and, as some of them were the actual .survivors of the 
two e.vpiring Cliihs and hrongiit with them their valuables, tho 
'J’oxophililc Society hecamo tlieir direct successor. It has not 
from the first been in.st<illed in its present convenient and secluded 
grounds. ilH infaucy wais p;is.si!d iit Jii'iirester House, Leicester 
Squ.iiv, hetler known of lute years as Savilo lloii.so| and the 
mtmihers u.M{;d to shoot on a lawn at tho back, where Lisle Sli-eet 
and (jerrarJ Street now stand. Tho spaco liei-e wms limited, aud 
tho more important target meetings were tlierefore held nt 
Highbury Barn, Cauoiibtiry House, or the grounds of tho llunour- 
iihlo Arullery (..'ompuny. In ly^ji tho Soeh;ty moved further 
north, to ground between wbat now fonii.s the west aide of 
Torrington Square and the oa.st side of Clovver Street; but in 1S05 
the .space was required for building purposes, and the Society was 
without any shooting grounds until itSji, wlion it moved to 
Biiyswater. There it continued until 1834, when it acquired a 
lease of tho quarters it now occupies. It earned its ])rHfix 
Royal ” in the days when Heorge JV., then I’riuee of Wales, 
joined it and used to go and practise at the bulls behind Leicester 
Houkq. Since then William IV., the late I’rince Consort, and 
the Prince of Wales have each in turn become its patrons. 
Tbe members, wbo nt one time mustered as many as 168, are 
now rcstricUxl to 100, without tho Committee, and the conditions 
of entrance are much tho same os those of other London clubs; the 
annual subscription is lower than that of many, aud its attractions 
numerous and substautial. A member may, if he chooses, .secure 
the whole place to himaolf on one day in the week, eo as to entui^ 
tain his private friends; and tho lady members of hi.s family have 
the privilege of practising there on till but target days. Bhould he 
reside in the neighbourhood, tUore is the opportunity of an hour's 
shooting in tbo morning on his way to business, and another hour 
on bis return, onli\ med by the presence of lady archers. Through 
the summer and autumn months a target meeting is held once a 
week, when challenge and other prizes are shot lor. In the winter, 
tbe shooting-ground is Hooded to the depth of a foot or less, and 
in a hard Irost members can skate with a safety, privacy, and 
comfort not to be met with elsewhere. 

With regard to tbe present centenary, as soon as it was settled 
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that the most suitahle way of celebrating it would be to bold a 
two days’ meeting, to which the best shots of other Societies 
should M inrited, a sub-committee set to work to bring together 
such a gathering of English archers as would use their bows in a 
manner worthy of the occasion, This gathering took place on the 
12th and 13th instant in the Society's grounds in the Regent’s 
Park, and the competitors numbered 65. Of these rather more 
than half were Itoyal Toxophilites, and the rest were for the most 
wt good shots selected from the Woodmen of Arden, the 
West Berks, and other. Societies. A very handsome silver jup^, 
presented to the Society in 1834 by William IV., was shot for, in 
. addition to numerous money prizes, and a handicap, based on the 
first dav’s shooting, gave an extra zest to the final struggle. Twelve 
l^aira of targets were used, the ordinary York Round was shot— 
i.e. 72 arrows at 100 yards, 48 at 80, and 24 at 60—and the shoot¬ 
ing occupied just five hours each day. This is not the place to 
describe at any Idhgth the details of the contest. They would be 
unintelligible to many of our readers, and without interest to 
others; and the select few who would appreciate them must 
therefore refer to the full report in the Field of October 15. It 
may, however, be stated that Mr. Palairet, the champion, made 
the first score, and a finer one than ho has yet made in public; nor 
has ii ever b^n exceeded at any of the public mootings, except 
by that prodigy of moderi^ bowmen, the late Mr. Horace Ford. 
Mr. Palairet’s score was 1,062 from 210 hits. Next to this, but 
some way behind, was Mr. Kimington’s score of 872 from 194 
hits; then came Mr. Bridges with 835 from 191 hits; Mr. Prescot 
with806from 190hits; Mr.Piers LegU with775 from 181 hits; and 
Mr. Pordoe with 753 from 17 5 hits. Those were the six top scores, 
the first three being made by mombors of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society and the next three by members of other Societies. These 
scores, with the exception of Mr. Palairet s, were, however, not 
fair specimens of what the performers can do and have recently 
done. This may be accounted for in many ways. It is late in the 
season for archery; there was a strong wind blowing during the 
whole of the 100 yards' shooting, the light was very bad on both 
afternoons, and every one was complaining of the cold. In addi¬ 
tion to these drawbacks, the importance of the occasion and the 
knowledge that much was exacted of them may have had a 
demoralizing effect on the nerves of the competitors. The best 
gold of the meeting was made by Mr. Bridges at the 80 yards' 
range on the afternoon of the second day, and it all but broke the 
pinhole. Five hundred other golds were made (of which Mr. 
Palairet contributed 23), and no were central enough to be 
measured—^this being done by Mr. Follctt, who acted as judge. 
The number of golds is significant, if it be mentioned that in 
1791, at a grand gathering of nearly two hundred archers 
at Blaokheath, the gold was only struck seven times during 
the day, whilst two persons wore slightly wounded by standing too 
neax the targets, rrom there being uu details in the records of 
the Society of the scores made at its first target meeting in 
1781, no comparison with last week’s results is practicable, it is 
known, however, that there were eleven shooters on the occasion, 
and that they made 29 hits between them; but no information is 
to be found os to the number of arrows shot, the range, or the size 
of the targets. It may he safely asserted that, os a rule, the 
number of arrows being equal and the size of the targets the 
same, the gold would be more frequently struck now than 
the target was then. It is during the present generation that 
archery has received its greatest impetus. Numerous clubs havo 
sprung into being, and the standard of archery lore among 
the better shots is considerably higher. Mr. Ford’s book. Archery: 
ile Theory mid lyactice, has been in such demand that it is not 
to be met with now except by chance at a bookstAl; but it has 
done good work, and its sensible advice has been carefully 
studied by those who were anxious to get the best bints on the 
subject. No two men ever shoot exactly alike, and it is sur¬ 
prising to find how few there ore who have adopted Mr. 
Ford’s principle of aiming, to which much of his fine shooting was 
doubUeea due. The ways of aiming are so multitudinous and in¬ 
explicable tlmt it is no longer safe to trust the old maxim that a 
mac is known by his aim, not by his arrow. As a matter of fact 
it is by his arrows he is known nowadays, for every archer must 
have his name or distinctive mark upon them. The Mtter shooting 
has helped to Improve the quality of the bows and arrows. Klade 
ofwood thoroughly seasoned and Mrupulously clean,” they are 
tamed out with a strength and finish that are the envy and de¬ 
spair of even skilled American workmen. And so, with excellent 
materials, good examples, a thorough mastery of the art of shoot¬ 
ing, and an abandonment of the pet theory of drawing the arrow 
to the ear, archers are plentiful enough now who would have 
astonished the merry ouuaws of Sherwood Forest. 

Although the Society has lost several volumes of minutes of 
its proceedings, and iu spite of the scant records of its eai^y 
shooting, many curious and interesting facts remain in its books. 
Some relate to wagers between members from 1S34 to 1869, 
and it etKjms they were frequently won by men who bilked them¬ 
selves to shoot birds or rabbits with bows and arrows, ^me 
describe particular feats—such as when a member in one minute 
shot twelve arrows into a mark 2 feet square at 46 yards, or when 
another put ten successive arrows into a sheet of paper 8 inches 
square at 30 yards. There was a rule of the ooctety that no 
game or pastime, except archery, should be played in the grounds; 
.but it appears that one target day in 1839, when rain had put a 
stop to. toe shouting, three members were seen actively engaged 
in a certain diversiuu, commonly known under the name of ** pitch 


anh toss.” Attention was called to the io&setlon of the xole, and 
the Committee were directed to fine the d elin gnen t s as. 6d each z 
but It was whispered that the Ohaiemfin of we Committee had 
himself acted as umpire during the illegal pestfane, and the matter 
ended by his being fined 2s, 6d. and the othen f«. each. Tara 
UDauecessful attempts were made leoentlj to intiodaoe lawn* 
tennis into the grounds where it would not ioterfbie with tha 
shooting; but it was considered too formidable a rival to 
harbour in the same camp with axcheiy, and the proposal 
was rejected. The rule about wearing green or blow coata 
on target days is strictly observed, and on^ last week a member* 
was fined for disregarding it. The uniform is as simple as possibla 
now, being merely a green coat with the Society’s buttons and % 
green cap. In Sir Ashton Lever’s time it was more elaborate 
and consisted of groHs-green coat with the proper buttons, bum 
waistcoat and small clothes, Hessian boots, ana hat turned up> 
on the right side with a black feather; and on grand public occa¬ 
sions ladies used to dress iu the uniform of the difievent Societies 
represented. But then these great gala gatlierings that were held, 
nearly a century ago occupied a far more exalted place in the* 
estimation of the public, and naturally, for they were conducteA 
with much pomp and pageantry and music, and, moreover, archery* 
as a pastime was in the heyday of youth, requiring some outward 
glitter to encouri^ its growth. Archery meetings, not too* 
frequent in those days, were more fashionable and telked about 
because they were so picturesque in themselves and because thero' 
were none of the counter-attractions that abound now. The* 
modern public meetings are shorn of most that would at¬ 
tract spectators, for the competition is so keen and all-absorbing* 
that men prefer to be without noise or distraction of any sort. 

The Bociety bos begun its second centennial career under favour¬ 
able auspices, and it is to bo hoped that, having so successfully 
weathered the storms of tho last hundred years, it may hsva< 
strength and vitality to hold its own against all comers. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT PARia 

T he interruption of telegraphic communication owing to the- 
destructiou of overhead lines by the late gale will no doubt 
again bring up for discussion tho subject of underground wires. 

It is well known that this system has the advantage of being pro¬ 
tected from wind and snow, which so often cause interruptions in 
aerial lines; but not only do long subterranean lines suner from 
the retardation of the signals, caused by a static charge produced- 
by induction, and also from interference one with the other by 
the inductive elfect of the storting and stopping of each othera 
currents, but also such lines, however carefully jointed and laid^ 
give much trouble, from the failure of insulation, as guttorpereba,. 
the substance most generally used for the purpose of coatiug the 
wires, ** perishes’’—that is to say, becomes brittle and full of 
minute cracks—after a comparatively short time, unless it be kept< 
always mobt, as it is in caoles laid under water, which are very 
durable. The problem of finding some cheap insulating substance- 
which shall not act chemically on the wire, which can be readily 
joined, and which will not deteriorate by age, has long engaged- 
the attention of electricians, and wo hod hoped to find some resulta- 
of their research at the Faria Exhibition. But as yet it would 
appear no practical solution of the problem has been mund. Some* 

J ears ago Professor Abel announced to the Society of Telegraph* 
Ing^nuers that there were groat hopes amongst chemists of getting* 
a good insulator by combining a black substance which lemaius in 
the retorts after the distillatiun of Ozokerit or fossil wax with 
india-rubber and other substances. Some examples of compounds* 
of this product are exhibited; but thus far they have come so little* 
into use, that the important question of their durability is not- 
yet answered. The same may be said of the wire coated with 
plaited cuitou soaked in paramn wax which is now so extensivriy 
used by the Telophone Ouuipaoy for making connexions in houses.- 
So important is this question of insulation, that electricians actually 
consider worthy of notice so complicated a device as that of laying; 
wires iu ii-on tubes filled with liquid paratfiu with on apparatus for- 
supplying any loss which may occur by leakage. 

VVe have before pointed out the importance of insulation in* 
connexion with electric lighting and transmission of energy, and 
we must Agalu insist on the point. Insulation, or rather the* 
failure of insulation, is now the great diiliculty in the way of any 
extensive system of transmitting large currents produced hy high- 
eloctromutivo force. Without wishmg to be alarmists, we must- 
point out that, at all events as far as English experience goes, the 
danger of failure from giving way of insulation has hardly arisen 
for the time since our electric light lines have been laid is not long 
enough to test the durability of the system of insulation. Further, 
the weak points of a line are always at the joints, and it is not- 
until a very extensive ^stem has been laid down, necessitating a. 
very large number of joints, that the durability of any system of 
underground insulated conductors can really be' tested. Now, for* 
the transmission of the currents for lighting or driving machinery. . 
such large leads are used that any extensive use of tne overhead., f^ 
Ian would be very dangerous, especially in towns, where the 
reaking of a wire passing over a crowded thoroughfkre is almost 
certain to cause injury and loss of life—«o that tne undergrptind 
system alone remams for pjn^tical purposes. In connexion with 
the subject of insulationi it is iuterestmg to notice the change ot 
system wh^j^ has been made at Paris in the Siemens, electxio!' 
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Mmwmy. At whan a lomewliat^extdnsiTe line has been 
laid, the void panea rmt pcamn mndy aoil, which rapidly drains 
the aorihoe. Here a ijdnduetor ia used, laid on the ground on in- 
Bolaton, The same ^an was, we believe, tried on the short line 
fttHB the Place de la Concorde to the Palais de riuduitrio; but 
the rai&y weather prevented'its snbcess, by destroying the insula¬ 
tion, and the tramcar now is sapplied with its current by moans of 
a copper bar supported on poles beside the line. The bar has a 
deep groove cut in its upper surface, in which run two little blocks 
of copper, supported on wheels, and attached to the car by 
:flexiblc wire ropes. This, of course, is a return to the overhead 
system, and on Jonff lines must be expensive, from the numbor 
m polM required. The overhead system has already shown its 
weakness for telegraphic purposes, and latterly we find that it lias 
^ a tendency to produce misdirection of energy on the part of some 
animals; if we take up a text-book of practical telegraphy we are 
pretty sure to find a chapter headed ** Spiders.” At lirstthe unini¬ 
tiated reader naturally imagines this to be a term of art, and pic¬ 
tures a spider to himself ns a many-lcggcd pole, or a support 
for insulators with numerous anus; but the real fact is that 
the chapter is about common spidem, for in Europe they find 
the cup«Bhaped hollows of the telegraph insulators convenient 
places to deposit their egg-hags. These and the webs of the parent 
spiders get saturated with moisture and dirt, and so diminish the 
insulation of the line. In Japan, however, spiders, despising such 
petty mischief, often spin a thick curtain of gossamer from the 
vnres to the ground many miles in length in the course of a single 
night, and so destroy the* insulation altogether and completely in¬ 
terrupt all communication. These instances may be put down to 
pure malice: but wo cannot help pitying creatures which waste 
their valuable time in doing unconscious mischief under the influ¬ 
ence of mistaken ideas. The Director of Telegraphs at Christiania 
gives os some examples of the oflects of these misunderstandings, 
lie exhibits a telegraph-pole which has had a large hole dug com¬ 
pletely through it by woodpeckem, under the impression that the 
vibrations of the polo caused by those of the wires were due to the 
work of an insect deeply imbedded in the wood. Our pity for these 
well-meaning but destructive birds is increased by knowing that 
the pole was '‘Doucherized”—that is, saturated with sulphate of 
copper. In a card on this exhibit we are also told that bears in 
their search fur honey often dig up the heaps of stones which are 
piled round the base of the poles in exposed places in the moun¬ 
tains, mistaking the humming noise from the pole for the buzzing 
of bees. 

In all industrial exhibitions there is a strong tendency of the 
catchpenny bazaar oloment to develop itself, and tho ("ommissionurs 
of the Electrical Exhibition are to be congratulated on having re¬ 
duced this pest to a minimum. It is true that mechanical pianos 
and sewing and embroidering machines seem at first a littlo out 
of place; but, ns they are driven by electro-motors, wo Is^comn 
reconciled to thorn as interesting illustrations of the handiness of 
electrical transmission of energy. Wo look more doubtfully on 
metal pens, which receive their final polish by being agitated* in a 
tube, even though that tube bo worked electrically; and though 
we feel the ditticulty of excluding such things, we object still 
more strongly to one or two displays of magnetic curative 
appliances.” No word that wo havo said is intended to refiect 
on the electrical toys which are exhibited in the galleries, 
and which are woithy of all praise. Some are sets of mode¬ 
rately cheap miniaturo apparutiis for illustrating and dumon- 
Btrating the principal laws of electrical science, which w'ill bs 
found, no doubt, to ** combine instruction with amusement”; 
indeed, some of the instruments are so well designed and made 
that they might be used for some purposes of origliiul research by 
those whose means do not allow of their having more finished 
apparatus. But, we confess, the toys which most fascinated us 
were those designed to do something rather than to teach some¬ 
thing. Much happiness can be got from a zoetrope worked by a 
smau bichromate cell, and a little stamp-mill or circular saw 
driven by the same power would give some joy; but no one, wo 
think, of any age could over know care or sorrow again if 
he had a little screw boat which travels quite fast and for a long 
time when once its battery is charged aud put in its place. 
The sight of these would be charming, but that the room in which 
they are is haunted by a young lady of importunate and irresistible 
makers, who insists on every one trying a small opera-glass in 
the sale of which she appears to bo interested. It is in vain to 
say that you do not want an opera-glass. She returns to the 
eharge, and begs you, nevertheless, to try it to oblige her, &c., until 
one fancies oneself back in England and uiide^oing the torture of 
a fancy bazaar. This, however, is the only instance of personal 
annoyance by exhibitors which we mot with throughout tho 
Exhmit^n. 

B^ore leaving the subject of the bazaar element, we must ex¬ 
press our rogretat the symptoms of advortisiog charlatanism which 
we detect^ here and there. Of couieo most of the important 
exblbiti are shown by commercial men, and tbqir inventors are no 
longer responsible for tho means taken to get business; but wo 
doiSbt whkher inflated boasts unaccompanied by any quantitative 
^ ineasaremeats taken by independent men are really advisable even 
from a purely commercial point of view. In one room we came 
upon a oattery of gigMtic cells, which was reported to be some- 
t&ff very good indeM. We sought in vain for information. A 
liy<i&eet spoke of one of the fluids being a^Mdlange poor 
Smplacer I’acide aaotique,” which woe vague. Hojrovw, there 
^ Wbatteiy labelledPile de 50 dldments,” and ovdlit was burn¬ 


ing a rather bright are light, the inference being that the light was 
supplied by the battery. It seemed so bright with so few cells to 
nroduce it, that wo examined it more closely, and found that the 
Latte^ was not charged, and, therefore, that the light must be 
supplied from somo other source of electricity. In our opinion 
this iui/ffestiu faisi is as unwarrantable as that of tho man in 
the streete who squeaks with his lips as he lets the pennv Jack- 
in-the-box fly up. He dues not say that the toys squeoh; but 
little boys think so, and buy them, and are disappointed. So the 
inventor of this battery does not say that tho light is produced 
by his Pile de so^fldments; but evorv ono who has not climbed up 
and pulled out the stoppers thinks that it is. 

It is even reported that somo of the exhibitors of dynamo- 
electric machines have objected to submit them to the measure¬ 
ments which tho jury desire to make of all the competing 
machines. We can hardly believe that any man could be so short¬ 
sighted as to take this c<)ursc, which would probably be noticed 
in the award of tho jury, and $0 do the invention much more 
harm then if it were to be pluced even very low down in tho order 
of merit. But the ways of (‘ommurco are most puzzling. Wo find 
the French newspapers full of Mr. Edison's doings. All that the in¬ 
fluence of the prc«8 can do is being done to lead the French nation 
to believe that Mr. Edison has invented everything. We do not 
wish to disparage this ingenious American inventor; we are ready 
to admit that his carbon telephone transmitter, his pressure relay, 
aud the microiasimiter are clever and more nr less original, inven¬ 
tions ; and that the phonograph is perhaps tho simplest arid most 
brilliant discovery ever made in practical physics. But in duplex 
telegraphy, in the construction of dynamo-electric machines, and, 
above all, in tho field of incandescent electric lighting, he has 
only repeated—no doubt in perfect good faith and ignorance of 
the work of others—the experiments aud discoveries of the whole 
scientific world for the lust twenty years or so; aud yet, though 
Mr. Edison has, w'e believe, never set himself up as a worker 
in pure science, but only as a ready and clever inventor of com¬ 
mercial applications of scitmtilic discoveries, such a passage as 
the following can be written and published iu the Oliicial 
Catalogue:— 

Kn voyatit toutes c(>s tncrvcillcs, on sc ilcinandc quel est cct homme 
^toniiaiit'qui, eii si peu d’nunfUM, a pu nttciiidre le Jioint culiiiinant du 
muiido scieuliliquo ct de I'lnvcntioa pratique ? ISon histoirc ressemble k 
cello do Franklin et dc Faraday ; ello cumiiiunce par lui, cur il no coinpte 
pas d’aieux. 

Even though ho is connected with a Company, we are rather 
startled to find Mr. JCdisou on the point culminant of the scientific 
world, and we do not think that his highesl popular chum to that 
placo—that is, the fact that he did not invent the incandescent 
light—is a very strong one. 

However, wo hope that tho jury will clear away these pro¬ 
moters' cobwebs, and glvo us some facts which will be of use &)tk 
practically and scientiricall^’. The jurors have at last been elected, 
and the diiliculty of getting seventy-five men, not of French 
nationality and not exiiibiturs, and who should nevertheless be 
competent persons, hn.-4 been overcome, and tho work of judging 
is advancing rapidly. ArrangAmeiits have been made for taking exact 
quantitative measurements iu the case of dynamo and magneto 
machines, and it is hoped that by a judicious system of division of 
labour the 'work will soon be gut through. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE HOME AXD FOREIGN 
MAIiKF.TS. 

I N tho first of his speeches at Leeds on the Fair-trade con¬ 
troversy, Mr. Gladstone committed a mistake which is likely 
to do much more harm than the elaborate statistics he afterwards 
produced will do good. We refer to his extraordinary and un¬ 
accountable under-estiaiato of the value of the foreign trade of 
this country. It is perhaps natural that controversialists should 
yield to the temptation to decry what their opponents extol too 
much. The Fair-traders are attaching such undue importance to 
the foreign trade that it is hardly surprising that Free-traders 
with more zeal than discretion should ruu into the other extreme 
and undervalue the iinportiincc of our commerce with other coun¬ 
tries. But this is a temptation vvbich Mr. Gladstone ought to bo 
able to resist. His immediate object in the speech to which we 
refer was to trace to the agricultural distress the trade deprearion 
from which the country has been suflering and from which it has 
not yet quite recovered. In this we have no doubt he was to a 
very largo extent right. Tho succession of bad harvosts with 
which the country has been visited is manifestly the main 
cause of the decreased prosperity. But there was no occa¬ 
sion in establiidiiug this proposition I0 undervalue the pro¬ 
fits of our foreign trade, as Mr. Gladstone unquestionably 
did. Assuming that the foreign trade of the country in 
1873 ^ sound basis, aud consequently that the fall of 

prices which has since occurred is a loss of profit, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone showed tbst in the threo vears 187S, 1879, and the 
loss upon the foreign trade of the oouiitrv was 161 millions; 
in othw^words, if the high prices of 1873 kad continued to the 
end of last year, the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufacture would have been worth 161 millions more than, as a 
matter of fact, they were worth in those three years. But Mr. 
QUdstone goes on to observe that all this was not pure loss; that, 
on the contrary, the real loss was only the loss of profit in the 
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oonenttllie mere eaviagihirBM tqu^ to the. wMt. of the eimorteof 
Biitiali end Xriaih preduce end menobothmi $ end hofrem luj^f^jr 
we may eitimete the piofite of the fore|sa t)q^ t»th to the .vmdi^ 
people em^yed end to the oapiteuity it hi ofideot mt the 
saTingefrora this trade most haye been Quite isflignideaiii ebm^ 
pared with the total eayinga just meatioDea. Oonseqaantlyi thoif 
eayinge muit have been diawn mainly from the home, .tnid^ 
Again, it b eetimated by Mr. Oaiid that the agrieultiml nibduce 
of the United Kingdom b of the yalue of about 260 nuiliona.i 
year. In thb, of course, b included the yalue of all hinds of i|gii- 
cultural produce—corn, green crops, hay, cattle, and to Qiu 
Accordingtp Mr. Oaird, then, a single trad^ even though it be tfaf 
largest of British trades, yet one which is carried on ezclusiyeb 
for home consumption, and which gives om^oyment to hut asm^ 
minority of the population of the United Kin^om, yields a Imger 
return than the whole of the exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures. It is true, no doubt, that of the agricultural pro¬ 
duction a portion b consumed by the agricultuxal popubtion its^. 
But even of what is consumed on the farm, a large proportion 
goes to raise some other kind of agricultural produce more valuahla 
than that which is so ounsiimod. For iustauco, the grass, hay, tumipsy 
mangdlds, and so on, consumed by cattle are consumed for the 
purpose of fattening those cattle, or of producing milk and butter 
for the market. Further, the railways of the United Kin^pm 
earned a gross income last year of very nearly 62 millioDB Bterlin|[; 
and in addition to the railways there were tramways, omni¬ 
buses, couches, hackney carrbges, and steambunts employed in 
locomotion. The mineral production of the United Kingdom 
last year was over 64^ millions. We have no means of sscer* 
talniug the value of the moss of trades, but it must be immense, 
and the great majority are exclusively home industries. The 
building trade is so, fur instance, and even iron, coal, and thsj 
textile trades, though furnisliing large contingents for exppr^ 
have yet probably a still mure valuable homo connexion. Thb 
is certainly true of coal—the consumption in our own manufoo- 
tories, upon our railways, and in our houses being vastly greater 
than the quantity exported. It is true doubtless also of iron, and 
we make no doubt that it is also true even of cotton. It ^es not 
seem, then, an exaggeration to say that the homo trade is really 
several times more valuable than the foreign trade. No econombt, 
in short, who has given attention to the subject will for a moment 
doubt that tbe borne trade is incomparably the more valuable of 
the two ; but it does not follow therefore, and it serves no good 
])urpo3e to imply, that the foreign trade is uniuip'orUnt. Because 
an unwise cry for i*K)toction is raised, that is no reason vvhy 
sensible men should deny the very great importance of the foreign 
trade. 

As we have shown above, the foreign trade {jives employment to 
British capital and British labour; but in addition it also enables 
us to pay for the imports which are increasing year by year. 
From the point of view of national comfort, no doubt, the imports 
are more important tlian the exports. The imports we buy becat^ 
wo need more food than wo raise at home, and because we dbsire 
to have comforts, conveniences, and luxuries which our own climate 
will not produce, or which, for one reason or another, are produced 
in greater perfection abroad than at home. And we pay tor these 
imports mjiinly by means of our exports. It is possible to conceive 
that wo might pay for the imports by means of services rendered, 
as, for example,‘by the carrying trade, and by means of the 
largo income derived from foreign investments. But neither the 
carrying trade nor our foreign investments are at present suffi¬ 
ciently largo to pay for the imports we require, and, according to 
all probability, they never will bo so. It must always be nu^y 
by means of exports proper—that is, the exports of ooznmoditiw 
—that we shall jiay for our imports *, and therefore, even look¬ 
ing merely to the imports, it is desirable that the exports 
should be maintained large. Besides, a large export trade gives 
us advantages of various kinds. It makes us acquaintod >vith 
all the markets of the world, and enables us to buy what we 
require cheapest and best. Indeed one of the folUre com- 
mitt^ by Protectionists is that, in their anxiety to maintain a 
home market for native industry, they shut themselves out from 
the foreign markets of the world, and render themselves leas abb 
to obtain the imports which they require. 


< transactions not entered into and this^ profit he estiniatos at so 
higher than lo per cent. Consequently, be says, the real loss to 
K the coontiy in this falliog-off of trade was only 16 millions; or, 
addbg the loss to tbe carrying trade through tbe fidling^ff in the 
exports, which4i« the outside was not more than S miUions, the 
total loss did not exceed 24 millions. 

There is a great parade of ikiisess in this statement, and 
at tile same time an extraordinary misrepresentation of facts. 
It b quite clesr, as we have often shown, that the falling-off 
In trade ^ been nothing like as great as Mr. Gladstone here 
assumes it to have been. The volume of trade—the actual 
quantity of goods sold—has decreased very littb indeed. It 
IS only prices which ^ have fallen *, and low prices, it must be 
borne in mind, may yield to the dealer quite as lar^ a profit as 
high prices. If everybody en{(aged in trade has to pay high 
w^s to his workpeople and high prices for the raw material 
or the unfinished {jooas in which he deals, the high price which 
be himself receives for the goods ho manufactures or partly manti- 
fiicturos may yield him no more profit than if prices and wages 
were all at the level of to-duy. But, passing over this for tho 
moment, and assuming, with Mr. Gladstone, that the decrease in 
trade was as much as he couceives it to have been, it is quite evident 
that the loss of profit which he makes out is totally inadequate, 
in the first place, it is not a single profit which has to be allowed 
for, but a series of profits. Every article manufactured passes 
inrough a number of processes. Cotton and woollen, for example, 

* havoc te be carded, spun, woven, bleached, dyed, and so on, and 
each successive manufacturer has to receive his own profit on the 
capital invested. Ten per cent, is clearly, then, an inadequate 
esthuate of the profits of these various manufacturors, even if we 
look at pipfit alone. But, in addition, there are the wages to be 
considered. In all manufactures wages represent by far the largest 
part of the expenditure. And this is true of manufactures for 
the foreign trade quite as much as for the homo trade, and it is 
true also in the manufacture of goods made from raw materials 
produced abroad. A single exainplo will perhaps put this in a 
clearer light than any amount ot assertion. Last year we im¬ 
ported raw cotton of the value of 42,765,183/., but we exported 
again in a raw state cotton to the value of 5,466,879/. Ilougbly 
speaking, therefore, the raw cotton retained at home for manu¬ 
facture was somewhat leas limn 37J millions, liut of cotton 
yarns we exported in the same year to the value of 11,906,126/., 
and of cotton goods 57,678,619/., being a gross total of 69^ 
millions. Consequently the value of the cotton manufacturi's 
which we exported last yeoi* exceeded the value of the raw 
cotton imported by over 32 millions, and at tho same time 
we supplied tbe whole of our own population with all the 
cotton goods of every kind which they required. Now what was 
it that made this etiormous addition to tho value of the raw cotton 
we Imported last year ? Surely not the 10 per cent, profits which 
Mr. Gladstone allows, but mainly tbe wages paid to the operatives 
engaged in converting the raw cotton into cloth. Every kind of 
manufacture, of course, does not pass through the same number of 
processes and docs not give employment to an equal amount of 
workpeople; but every manulucturo does give employmout to 
large masses of labour, and the employment of this labour is part 
eff the benefit which a large foreign trade affords to a country. It 
may be said that, if the capital and labour engaged were not em¬ 
ployed in the foreign trade, they would find occupation in pro- 
Mcing something else for the home trade. But that is a mere 
assumption. As a matter of fact, we find that all commercial 
countries have a large foreign trade, and that the richer and more 
■advanced they are the larger their foreign trade b^omes. But, 
without going into that point, it is enough to say tnat, when wo 
And great masses of capital and labour cnga{,^d in any trade, 
the fair inference is that that trade is more profitable than 
any other to which the capital and labour could be diverted. It is 
not easy to see how Mr. Gladstone came to overlook this impor¬ 
tant part of the question with which he was dealing; but it is to 
be regretted that he gave currency to so mistaken a view of the 
subject, for his error in this matter is likely to throw dis- 
CTrait upon his whole argument, and to help the Fair-trade 
advocates more than any argument on thoir own part* li is 
the more to be regretted too, because his argument really did 
not reqMre the mistaken view which ho put forward. It was 
quite possible for him to preve that the depression in trade was 
greatly aggravated, if not mainly caused, by the succession of bad 
harvests, without iu the least under-estimating the importance of 
the foreign martet: and, moreover, it is easy to show that the 
home trade is really of much more importance to the country 
than the foreign trade, if that was his object. 

If we look at the matter impartially, we shall see/that the 
home trade, in the nature of the case, must be more valuable than 
tbe foreign trade. We have here closely packed together in these 
islands 32 millions of the richest and most eneigetic people in the 
world—a peo^e, too, who are as eager in their spending of money 

* as they are in the making of it. It is natural to suppose that tins 
popnlation gives a larger employment to the traders who form part 
of It than can be given by scattered and unimportaat minorities of 

«foreign populations. And this natural supposltiim is oemfirmed 
by the facts that we can oolteet. UnfortonaUbi |^ve no 
statistics of the home trade such as the Board of ffrade ^tnrns 
fornith of the foreign trade j bat various coDeideBations will h^ 
oat what we are saying. In kds paper on wM mimida- 
tions of cfnritel, Mr. Giffen estimates tne savings tiof-libi tWted 
Kingdom between 1865 and 1875 ^40 ndUloiiSAysir* «thisbe 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 

rriHE opening of the Second October Meeting was a great eon- 
X trast to that of the First. Instead of soft, warm, summsiw 
like weather there was a piercing north-easterly wind, the riQr 
was cloudy, and the atmosphere damp and chilly. Nor was tlm 
racing on the first day good enough to make up for the deficien¬ 
cies (ff the weather. The sport hem with a Post Produce Stakes 
for two-year-olds, for which only tour started; and for once in a 
way as mneh as 5 to 1 was laid against Archer's mount ^ Fosdham 
was riding the favonrito, a filly wIom^ ^ M'- Omwfmd, hut 
Archer brought up Lord Falmouth's Daraaway m thelast hunarad 
vards. and won by n lengtlt The fovonrite for the Oessrawifoh 
bial Astley's Windsor, the idniier of 

the last OhestfcGnp- ^J^wsa^Mrun over 
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/tiiA Olieitor Gap, mast have bton a^%ul one, or T^ndsor 
niiit )im fcllen off tanrll^y since May* In the Oloarwell 
Stalcss. putoii Ovenwliad to meet NeUie once more. We 
we dMoiibed tbe former races Iwtween these two famous fillies 
in pKfioas articles. As maoh as 3 to i was laid on Dutch Oven, 
«id 9 to 3 was laid against Nellie. Archer rode the former, and 
Cbrdfaaia the latter. Although Dutch Oven was giving Nellie 
3lbs., t^ long odds laid on hw seemed justified by previous run¬ 
ning. The only thing to he said agiunst them was tiiat at York, 
where Nellie heat Dutch Oven when xeoeiving 7 lbs., the ground 
had been deep ; and now again the course was just a 
trifle heavy for a filly with such low sweeping action os Dutch 
Oven. As it turned out, the layers on Dutch Oven had a good 
> fnght for their pains. When the horses came up to the cords the 
two favourites were racing hard against each other, and Dutch 
Oven was evidently very hard pressed, if not absolutely beaten. 
The two <^k jockeys were exerting all their skill as they raced 
up to the winning-post, wiUi their horses running neck and nock. 
Dutch Oven managed Just to win by a short head, but it was a 
narrow scrape. Lord Falmouth has been very fortunate in the 
Glearwell Stakes, as he had previously won it with fiol Gal, 
Jannetto, Silvio, Farnese, and other horses. Wood, who is a very 
rising jockey, won the next race on Sir J. Astleys Warren 
Hwtings, the first fisvourite, Strathavou, ridden by Archer, being 
third. At the First October Meeting Wood had been very suc¬ 
cessful, beginning the meeting by winning throe runes in succession. 

On the second day the Oesarewitch engrossed all attention, 
and but little iuterest was takou in the rest of the racing. 
Archer rode the winners of four out of the sewnn races of the day; 
but in each case he was riding the first favourite. It is only fair 
to say that when there is not much to choose between thn starters, 
his mount is generally made the first favoiu'ite from tlio simple 
fact that it will have the advantage of his jockeyship. He rode a 
very fine race in the first event of the day, waiting patiently on 
Angelina os far os the Dip, and then coming with one resolute 
rush up to the winning-post, which ho reached three-quarters of 
a length in front of Kubloborn. Xu the Durwoll IStakcs, 
Archer had to exert all bis skill on Golden Eye to catch 
Groves on an unbacked outsider belonging to Count'Lagrange, 
called Davy Jones—a horse that has run iu a dozen races 
without wanning one. Archer brought up Golden Eye with onn 
of his moat scientific rushes ; but .lonos rushed too, and although 
Golden Eye won, it was by so short a head that her backers 
must have felt fur from comfortable until they saw her number 
put up. To turn from the riding of perhaps tho most celebrated 
jockey in the world to that of ten jockeys wlio Jiad never won 
a race, w'e may notice tho Maiden iiider's l*lule. There 
was in this case no dashing up at the last pioniont and winning 
a short head on tho post. A lung waty from homo one of the 
lads brought his horse right away from hia opponeni s, and, never 
being caught again, he won by hiilf a dozen lengths. Fiddler, 
who had run third in the Oesarewitch, ranking the running during 
an important part of the race, was brought out again shortly 
afterwards for the Xtoyal Stakes. Although ho had hud a severe 
race in one of the fastest Oesarewitches ever known, and had 
now to run over a coui'se a mile and a quarter in length, he made 
his^ own running and won in a canter by four lengths. We de¬ 
scribed the Oesarewitch last week. As a spectacle, it was a 
singularly dull alTair to those who had not studied tho antecedents 
of the competitors. 

It cannot be denied that the Middle Park Plate is a very in¬ 
teresting race; but it must he allowed that it has scarcely turned 
out such a success as its founders anticipated. To begin with, it 
has not proved by any means an infallible guide to tho Derby, 
which was one of tho objects for which it was supposed to 
have been instituted. Secondly, it has not maintained its 
popularity among owners of racehorses, the number of sub¬ 
scribers having decreased, until, on tho late occasion, they were 
reduced to 126. The year the race was first started there were 
136 subscribers, and the value of the stakes was 4,840/. This year 
the value of the race was only 2,817/. In 1875, thirty horses 
atartod for it, hut this year only thirteen ran, which was tho 
smallest field that ever come out for tho race. The favourite was 
Lord Rosebery’s Kermesse, a filly that had won every race fur 
which she had started, with tho exception of the liichmond Stakes 
at Goodwood, when she was a head behind Dutch Oven, lu that 
race, however, she had given 4 lbs. to her conqueror, and subse¬ 
quently, in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, she had beaten 
Dateh Oven by half a length at even weights. In tho July Stakes 
Marden had run within hiuf a length of her, and os he was now to 
be ziddonlqr Archer he was made second favourite. Soon after 
the stBVt Kermesse went to the front, and, piloting her field at a 
that poos, she led them up to the winning-post, finishing without 
effort a length in front of the nearest of her rivals. The second in 
the race was an American horse called Gerald, belonging to Mr. 
LoriUard, the owner of Iroquois, the winner of the Derby. 
Gerald haa only been a few weeks in England, and is said 
to ^ve been troubled with a cough since his arrival. He is a 
very good-loohiiiff oolt» with plenty of size and length, but he is at 
preeent defUdeaMn muaole, and looks unfurnished. If he thickens 
out into a powetful horse, he may rival the performances of Iroquois 
sad Fexiutfl amt year, and it must be remembered that the form 
be showed in the Middle Park Plate was very good for an ua- 
IhiaieM eoH. It would add greatly to the interest of next ysarb 
Hsi^ if, a gwd Ameriofm home were again to he among the 
Imaiites, ,%nMse is neither entered for the 90thj nor the 


Two ThousancL but she'‘is in the One Thonsaad, the Oaks,* 
and the St. Leger. There was a very fine race after the 
Middle Park Plate for a Hundred-pound Selling Stakes, pd 
tho battle was fought out between Archer and^^Vood.' Against 
a worse jockey than Wood, Archer would pre^^bly have woo, 
but Wood held his own with very great judgment and reso¬ 
lution, winning by half n length after a capital race. Wood dso 
won tho Flying Welter Handicap very cleverly with the outsider 
Althotaa, David Jones, who had given Archer so much trouble 
the day before, being second. Foxhall, tho winner uf the 
Cesarewitch, won tho Select Stakes in a canter, beating Tristan, 
to whom he was giving 5 lbs., by three-quarters of a length. 
According to tliis form he must have improved considerably since 
Juno, ns ho only boat Tristan by a head at even weights in the 
Grand Piix do Paris. 

In some respects, tho most interesting day of the meeting was 
the Thursday, for then the winners of the Derby of this year and 
last year wore to meet at weight for age iu the Ohauipion Stakes. 
Last year Bond Or and Hubert the Devil, the winners of the Derby 
and the St. Leger, had mot in this race, when ilobert tho Devil 
had won by ten lengths, and now Bend Or and Irocjjuois were to 
fight out tho riisputo as to the relative inoiits of the three-year- 
olds and four-year-olds of tho current season. Bend Or won the 
race by three-quarters of a length after a kardish struggle; hut 
the opponent that he bad some diinculty iu shaking oil was not 
Iroquois, tho winner of the Derby, but Scobell, who had boon for 
behind Iroquois in the Two Tboustind,the Derby, and thoSULeger. 
The complete reversal of public form apptsaTs tube the special delight 
of the capricious Scobell, and it seems impossible heJum any race 
to foretell how well or bow kadly iio may run. Iroquois woa 
beaten at the Bushes, and his running is quite incompmhensible 
when his previous public form is taken into consideration. ^ At 
any rate tlio Anieriaius are likely to be of iliis opinion, for it ia 
reported that after tliis race they had to refund to the Britisbei's 
a large port ion of their winnings on the Oesarewitch. Bend Or 
has evidently had suujetliing the iiiaLler with one of his fore¬ 
legs, for oven through the bandage which he woi'e it was 
perceived that he liad an enlargement of the suspensory liga- 
meiits. Archer had to press him to his beat puce from tho 
Bushes, and if he had not ridden him with great perseverance and 
resolution down the bill, and up from the Dip to tlie winning-post, 
it is probable that Scobell might have beaten him. The question 
still remains wludber Bend Ur could have beaten Foxhall if he 
bad been started, it is quite impossible to decide this point: 
for if Iroquois's running with Bend Or was correct, Foxhall coula 
have had but a small chance, and yet, on the previous running of 
Scobell and h'oxhall, Foxhall ought to have beaten Bend Or easily. 
Another interesting race was the Ouoon's IMate, in which Ohippenr 
dale and I'etronel met at oven weights over two miles. It turned out 
to bo a tine thing between tho pair, but I’etronel ran with far more 
gameness than his adversary, and won by three-quarters of a length. 
The Corrio filly, who, after being one of the leading favourites 
far tlie Oesarewitch, iiad beeu bcratclicd three hours before the 
race, was the first favourite for the Newmarket Oaks. We 
noticed last week that she bad slipped up a few days before tlie 
race, and traces of her accident still remained in a pair of broken 
knees, ishe did not gallop, however, as if any evil had resulted 
from her full, but sbe is scarcely a fine spocimon of a mce-borse, 
aud sbe was beuteu by a head, after a bard struggle, by rerplexit( 5 ,a 
filly that bad been unplaced iu the E])som Oaks. Fordnam wps 
riding the Oori’io filly, but ito made up for Ills disappuiutment by 
winning three races later iu tito day. 

Oil tho lust day of tbi; meeting, Iroquois won tho Newmarket 
Derby in a cuiiimoii canter, beating Islimaol with the greatest ease, 
though by only three-quarters of a length. After his running with 
Bond Or in tho Champion Stakes, Scobell had every churn to be 
the favourite for tho Fourth Groat Challeugo Staues. The ill- 
teuipeivd loiter went down to tbo start, but, after making himself os 
disiigreoablo as possible, bo was left many leuglLs behind when 
tho field got fairly away. Tristan made tho running, but at 
tho llushes ScoboU took the lead, and maintained it as far 
as the ascent out of tho Dip, wlioro the two-yoai*-old Nellie 
camo to tho front and beat him easily by three-quartora of a 
length. If Scobeirs ruumng in both the Champion Stakes and tbo 
Oballongo Stakes was correct, it would appear that the throe- 
year-olds of the year must be below tho average, but that the two- 
year-olds aro exceptionally good, for if NclUo could beat Scobell 
80 easily, what must Dutch Oven, Kermesse, and Gebeimnisa be ? 
Throughout the week, Newmarket Heath was swept by a cold 
wjnd, and on the Friday thei'e was a violent hurricane, though 
very little rain fell during the racing. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR THOMAS MIINRO.* 

S IR THOMAS MUNRO went out to India as a cadet in the 
Madras army in 1780, and died Governor of that Presidency, 
after a sharp attack of cholera, in July 1826. The editor of tbese 

* MkJor-OBtural Sir Thomas Munrot Rort., Cotmmor oj 

Sdsctwns from hits Minultss and othsr Ciffioial Writings, Edited, 
with an IninMluotory Memoir and Notes, by Sir Alexander J. Arbuthuut. 
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mohed India only about fiftaeu yean after Manroli 
4 ieatb, and aerred with distinction in the Oavil 8enriee in yariotts 
’ liigh offioes, including the post of nember of Oouncil at Madras 
'«na meihber of the Council of the Viceroy, for more than thirty 
yean. The period embraced by the Memoir, the Minutes, and 
the personal experience of the editor, extends consequently to 
nearly a century. Few persons, from training and opportunity, 
could be more competent than Sir Alexander Arbutbnot to giro a 
oondse summary of Munro's life and services, or to select from his 
copious writings such pordons as might instruct the ignorant, 
YUbuke the pi’esumptuoiis, and encourage the diligent student of 
Indian affairs. We do not mean to say that any large number of 
educated Englishmen will care to study the ftyotwari system of 
Madras. But we do say that, as expliiined in these pages, it is 
much more satisfactory and easier reading than three-nfths of the 
speeches on the Irish Land Bill; and though the purpose of the 
editor was not to give us an insight into the details of the Madras 
administration as distinct from that of Bengal, Agra, or the 
Punjab, any one who gives due diligence to these two volumes 
will acquire a fund of knowledge aWut the assessment of the 
Tevenue, the cultivation of wet and dry land, the defects of irri¬ 
gation, the relative position of a principal Oollootor and his Sub- 
OoUector, the functions of a Potail or head of a village, the 
rights of individuals in property, such as they were under native 
Governments, and a hundred other matters, which, in dealing with 
Oriental questions, are usually deemed essential to the formation of 
any conclusion at all. The book is well got up j the errors in 
pnntiDff are infinitesimal; there is much to be said in praise of 
the table of contents and the index; but why, as in so many other 
cases, have we to notice the want of a good map ? M unro's Minutes 
and touBB teem with geographical notices, nnd nut every .\nglo- 
Indian olHcinl can carry in his head the relative pusitions of such 
places as Salem and Bellari. 

The memoir, which fills about two hundred pages, is a judicious 
condensation of Mr. Gleig's Life of Munro, set off by additional 
information collected by the editor in a long career in various 
departments. The leading facts of the life csn be stated sum¬ 
marily. Mimro served long enough under his namesake Sir Hector 
Munro and Sir Eyre Ooote, between 1780 and 1792, to see a great 
deal of active warfare and to acquire a very good knowledge of 
-military afioirs. Headers of Vvellington's despatches may re¬ 
member that Munro's friendly criticisms about tbe strategy at 
Asssye procured him the honour of a detailed justification of his 
plim of attack from the great captain. But Munro’s talents were 
de^f^d, like those of Thomason, John Lawrence, and others, in 
the ** Settle ment ” of our new ac(|[uisitions. In the Btiramabal, in 
Gouthem Oanara, in the coded districts—comprising Bellari, Oud- 
dapah, and Kum jbl—be planned and carried out the revenue Settle- ' 
ment which is tbe tnamspring of civil society in the East. He 
spoke Telugu and Oanareae fluently, and, we apprehend, must have 

? ;ckedupa littlov Tamil. He became a nroticient in Urdu and 
ersian. Few men, if nny, over surpassed nim iu familiarity with 
Tillage and agricultural life. In 1807, after years of valuable 
work and exposure in camp, he returned to England, and remained 
long enough to give useful evidence before the House of (Juminons 
in 1813. In 1814 he went back to India, after r marriage which 
proved singularly happy, to be employed on a Judicial Commission; 
« duty in which he met with opposition from sundry antiquated 
officials, who were convinced that everything was in tho best pos¬ 
sible state. From this he was removed, at his own request, 
to an independent military command during the Mahratta 
campaign of 1817-18, and proved, to quote the words of Canning, 
that tbe “ accomplished statesman ” was also at need “ the skilful 
floldier.” In 1820 he was Appointed to tbe Governorship of Madras, 
and for more than six years was occupied both in actively governing 
the country and people, and in devising plans of reform which have 
fficilitated the task of government for his successors. The memoir 
embodying these results may bu road with advautage by those who 
do not care to ascertain more precisely the humble fuuctions of a 
Cumim, or the enormous responsibility of a Collector-Magis¬ 
trate who hoe to realize punctually thirty lacs of inveoue ana to 
rule and' content two millions of people. 

Englis^phliticians, iu these troublous days, are wont to appeal 
to tho Apeecbes of deceased orators and statesmen; to ask how 
Oanning would have acted, how Palmerston would have written 
on the Grmco-Turkish question; what Peel and Iluskisson would 
have now thought of free-trade, or how “ Lord John ” would have 
defined the balance of Continental Power. Minutes represent the 
speeches of such Anglo-Indians os Malcolm and Munro. I^t us 
now see what our soldier-civilian thought of many of those ques¬ 
tions which were not fathomed to their depth by the genius 
of Halhousie or irradiated by the serene intellect of Oanuiug. 
No arrangement can bo better than the editor’s division of 
the Minutes into Itevenue, Judicial, Military, Political, nnd Mis¬ 
cellaneous. iieveuue was Munro's strong, perhaps bis strongest, 
point. He had All the details at his fingers' ends, obtuse or 
Ignorant civilian could blunder and escape the keen eye of the 
(iovemor^, none so able and experienced hot conld benefit by bis 
crittoiims and suggestions. In Minutes at Council as in earlier 
letters to the lieveiiue Board, Monro enlaqyet on the merits of the 
B^twari system, and removes sund^ false notions as to its prin- 
oi|^ intent, and operation. It ought not to be a vhnablo yearly 
' asMesment of what each tenant is to p^y* On the contrary, the 
aesesscMOtt be light, and be fixed ior a term df iaaiin. There 
are to be no extte charges on tbe move valoeble kilWi of j^tice. 
Uke U to be assesied at the8amemteaatoba4^ a^|$i^ 


isve to pay no more than%i(wri,aiort of millet Thera may bit cmaS 
extra ehaige for inigation if this want is skmpUed by O^evnment; 
but a Ryot will pay either the same, or mdre, or less,In iny one 
year, according as be cultivates an equal, a huger, or a ameller 
portion of huto. He may take a plot in addition one year and 
throw it up in tbe next; but bis ate Ibr tbe laiid be 
actually occupies and cultivates will not vary. AU the Uiipiove* 
ments are to oe bis. The duty of the collector, in the annoM tow 
of inspection, will be to inspect the Cumum't accounts, to talk to 
tbe head men, to record new lands taken up as well as old lands 
thrown out of cultivation, to see that the village officials do thrir 
work without cheating the Government or oppressing the teamts, 
to encourage Ryots to make ordinary repairs to tanks and watar- 
cuurses, and to leave behind him a population impressed with timt 
sense of security of tenure and ** fair rent ” which is the fbundation 
of till obedience and loyalty to tbe Government. In fact, some of 
Munro’s Miuutes on Revenue, written seventy years ago, might be 
applicable to a very visionary Ireland where cattle are not muti¬ 
lated, nor agents shot, and where all dues are paid. All that Munro 
laid down on the liyotwari system is sound, if we prefer that 
svsteiu to the villas coparcenary tenure or to the Talookdari. 
That in tbe hands of competent officials it is worked with smooth¬ 
ness, ehse, and benefit to the people, there can be no sort of doubt. 
Probably in several respects the tenant-proprietor of Bellari or 
Cuddapah is fully as well off os the puUtdar of the North-West 
Provinces, and better than tbe jotedar of Lower Ben^L But, with 
all its abuses and defects, the value of the Zemindary s^tam haa 
beou tested and found to answer in famine and xebemon. The 
village system of the North-West Provinces collapsed at once on 
the withdrawal of British authority. The anarchy threatened by 
sepoys in Dacca, Chittagong, and even Bohar, dwindled away before 
the mipa.«sive, not to say the lo^al, behaviour of several of tho 
great Jiengal S^mindars. Wo think, too, that Munro occasionally 
uuderrated the advantage of having a class of large proprietors 
between tbe Government and tbe cultivating community, who by 
association, wealth, and privilege should be enlisted on the side of 
law and order. But Munro perhaps knew a little too much of the 
proclivities of big Mohammedan reot-collectors and of ignorant and 
oppressive Rajas, and, as was natural, his sympathies were all with 
the Ryots, who had crowded to bis tents, and for years afterwarde 
exhibited the leases of the Colonel JDora [Sahib] as the strongest 
and surest of their title-deeds. 

We pass from these boundless subjects of tenures, taxation, 
and revenue systems, to the employment of tbe natives. Here 
Munro was a long way in advance of his age. He dwells on the 
political as well as tho pecuniary reasons for employing natives in 
higher posts. It is absurd, he argues, to gives a high literary or 
scieDtinc education to people who are debarred from all honour 
and public employment. We cannot perpetuate the degradation 
of a whole community by refusing them ml share in the govern¬ 
ment of themselves. Wo must give them a fair chance. These 
generous sentiments, which are expressed in noble and alm^ 
eloquent language, derive still more force and support from the 
abiienco of all cant. Munro never hazards the opinion that ** re¬ 
presentative institutions " would grow like cabbages and would be 
a preventive against Indian famines, or that we are to look hope¬ 
fully forward to the day when we may betake ourselves to our 
siiips and leave the natives to govern themselves. On the con¬ 
trary wo are never to consider India as a ** temporaiy possession; ^ 

oiir sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible 
period,” and the natives are to be ** employed consietentiy with 
the duo preservation of European control.'^ In short Munro's 
views were liberal, humane, but severely piaetical. He had no 
store of pet projects or grandiloquent phrases, and bis Minutes hit 
the just moan between sanguine beuef and undue depreciation 
whore the Hindu or Mussulman clioraoter was concerned. 

In the government of the civil and military servants of the 
Presidency, as well'as in tbe management of collWnes who might 
have been jealous of bis elevation, he seems to nave been vei^ 
successful; and there is an instructive episode of a case of an 
or grout of laud to a native of rank, which was brought before the 
Supreuie Court of Madras nnd decided by the Chief Justice 
adversely to the view eotertaiiiod bj the Executive Govemmant. 
The Court decided practically that it had jurisdiction in matters of 
Public Revenue, and that it had a right to interfere in what was 
substantially a|i important political act. Munro, in a masterly 
argument, showed that the Court was acting wholly without 
jurisdiction nnd uUra tvVes; and be exposed the confused,, 
rombling, and hazy reasoning of tbe English la^er at the head 
of the Court abuiit Crown lands, Queen Anne’s Government, and-^ 
ft quint. Miz, The eiTor was set right by an appeal to the, 
Privy Cuuncil; but this is not the only instance in the annis^ of * 
British administration where a barrister-judge, brought up mainly 
on Tidd's Practice and Chitte's Pleadings, has perversely tried to 
encroach on the legitimate funotioiiB and r%hts of the Executive 
Government, and has met with a rebuff iniibnsequenee. 

Munro's general ebarooter for sagacity will not perhaps <be im¬ 
paired by his evident inal^i^ to conoeive such a. fiunim 
ns that which doM^tsd the Madras Pfesiden^ fifty - years 
after his death. He fiefsf apprehended two bod years ki Mieoee- 
Sion, or thougbt tbit temine on a vast scale was pomibiB shve .in 
coojunetion w 4 th trar. But many of his iieoaiittehdCAM to 
mitigfMe icaroiW W fNifttat fantins w^ald haire ijhi “ 
in 1877 as ih flte hfiponatkmof git^ 

reuiissioD eteptoytiimte . 

in lepek^e W welll near 
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•npfopiSatoiieM of wholesale relief gratis Govemment. Had 
Munro lived to see » matinto which contin^ncj he was W no 
means blind, he might not have disapproveof as he did of the 
diaomiing of the people. In his day the inhabitants of the Ceded 
Bistriots had tronoleMme neighbours in M3'Bore and the territories 
of the Nisam and the Peshwj^, but he was quite prepared to pay 
a moderate price for the suriehder of weapons on tne part of those 
who had no occasion to use them. Very likely his remarks on the 
dangers of a free and unrestricted press will cause a shudder to 
sensitive Radicals. He shows clearly that unbridled discussion is 
not good even for the natives themselves, and he anticipaloa many 
of the reasons which led the Government of Lord Litton, sup¬ 
ported the opinions of the most experienced administrators, 
to impose a moaerate and wise restraint on spite', disloyalty, 
and malevolence, disguised under the sham names of free and 
wholesome writing. The Minutes on the conduct of the first 
Burmese war tend to show that the proper place of the Governor 
of Madras would have boon iu the Council Uhamber of Calcutta. 
Munro at Madras could but suggest, and was only called on 
to aid military operations in Pegu by the despatch of additional 
troops and by Buppl}'iDg stores and bullocks. His opinion was 
never formally asked about the conduct and object of the 
oampidgn, but it is obvious that Lord Amherst would have 
been a good deal the better for a conference with a man who 
could argue forcibly on the impolicy of commencing a war in 
the ddia of the Irrawaddv with an inadequate force, or of feed¬ 
ing Ekiglish soldiers on salt moat in such a latitude as Rangoon. 
In forecasting the conditions under which peace should bo 
made, it did not escape him that the key to Upper Burma and 
Amarapuia was the possession of the kingdom of Pegu. Munro 
would nave accomplished this aim by restoring the old king¬ 
dom of the Tolains. Lord Dalbousie settled the matter, a quarter 
of a century later, by making Pegu a Britibh possession*, and 
at this moment there is no part of our possessions in which reason¬ 
able promross is more combined with the loyalt^r and the content¬ 
ment of the community. The Minutes, as might be expected, 
abound with hints and maxims profitable to administrators in 
every stage of their career. Gentlemen in the Educational 
Department are not to claim a monopoly of the appointments to 
the lowest class of native judges, on the ground of their having 
obtained certain college cenificiites. Magistrates, os was remarked 
some few years ago by Lord Salisbury, on a case of riot, to the 
Government of Bombay, are bound to preserve the public ponce 
in a dispute between right-hand and left-hand castes claiming to 
use flags and palankeens iu public processions. No camptugn will 
he well conducted without an efficient and well supplied bazaar. 
A military Board of three quarrelsome members is extremely ill- 
adapted to control a Oomroiesariat. A collector should have no 
money dealings of any kind whatever with any Zemindar or other 
inhabitant ” within his jurisdiction. Grants of land rent-free iu 
perpetuity are objectionable. A term of three lives is ample, 
this was the principle mainly adopted in disposing of this 
dnioult subject after the annexation of the Punjab. A previous 
train^ in the Revenue Department is a valuable qualification for 
judicial office. Not only should a young man. see the natives 
under other aspects than those of irritated litigants, but, jn order 
to decide civil suits about real property, a judge should know 
something about the partition and mauagement of estates, the 
conditions of agriculture, the payment of revenue, and the pleas 
on which rent is increased by one party or withhold by another. 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot draws a parallel between Munro and 
Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and Malcolm, and endeavours to fix the 
exact place of the former in the catalogue of Indian statesmen. 
Less erudite than Elphinstone, less genial than Malcolm, and less 
suoceesful than Metcalfe in reaching an eminence which only two 
other civilians have attained, Munro in many respects was equal 
to either of the three. He never was entrusted with difficult 
diplomatio negotiations. Ho bad never to advise, restrain, and 
encourage proud Rajput and Mahratta chieftains; and, like 
Meadows Taylor, he does not appear to have come under tbo 
special notice and commendation of the statesmen who filled the 
office of Goveriior>Genenil from Lord Cornwallis to Lord 
Hastbn. . His career, too, was passed exclusively in {Southern 
India, ui which public interest was less excited after the capture 
of ^ringapatam. It wns not hia fate to forec^ Russian ad¬ 
vances or Sikh aggrandisement. But wo doubt V be was over 
excelled, save by one or two eminent Bengal civilians, in intimate 
knowledge of the wants, character, and teuij^ameut of the 
ifotives; and these two volumes do no more than justice to bis 
Itare talents for military warfare and civil administration, to his 
poetical foresight and capacity, to his power of influencing bodies 
qf natives, and to the simplicity, dignity, and worth of his private 
waraoter. 


TBE ANTIQUARY,^ 


I F w« were disposed to find fault with The Antiquofy it would 
be chiefly on account of the bewildering multiplicity of its 
topics 4Dd the want of system iu their arrangement. Opening the 
present volume at random we find ** A Walk Round St. Paul’s in 
1501 " prefixed to ^ The Pedigree of Shelley,” which is followed 
by ^'Antiquarisn Notes on the British Dog,** and **The Fixst 
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(ginning Jenny.” We are then suddenly introduced to ** Some 
New Facts respecting the Chevalier d'Eon,” and to the ** Remains 
of the London Wall near tbs Minories.” Having done with the 
Minories, we eome to ”Our Oolonies under tha Mei^ Monarsh,” 
with a history of ** The Wedding Ring,” and a disquisitioii 00 
”The Romaunt of the Rose.” We are then taxen on an 
" Archmolofi^cal Tour in Norfolk,” in which the interest of OasUe 


numborloss short x-otes, more or less on antiquarian subjects. 
Instead of being reminded of Gheapside, where we can find an 
inexhaustible supply of whatever things we want, whether snow- 
white lawn or perfumed gloves, amber necklaces or bugle bracelets, 
and in as attractive display as the wares oflered by Autolycus, 
wo seem to be taken into the general shop of a country village, 
where we can get much of nothing, but a little of everything, 
though not perhaps of the best quality. Ever^ one, it is true, has 
not at all times an opportunity of dealing in Oheapside, so he 
may be grateful for the accommodation of ^the country store, but 
he defers his larger purchases till a more convenient season. ^ 
the same way, we must take the papers here rather as samples 
of their kind, and go to more copious sources for fuller informa¬ 
tion on the subjects treated of. That short articles should appear 
in a periodical like the present is unavoidable, and even to he 
desired; but it might also be well that a more extensive deeding 
with special matters should likewise be attempted. For in¬ 
stance, the opening paper in the volume before us is on the 

Roman Villa near Brading,” by Mr. Cornelius NicholsoD, and 
is an intelligent account of that interesting discoveiy. Quite apart 
from this particular contribution, which is complete in itself, a 
series of papers on the remains of Roman villas in Britain would 
help towards so sufficient on education on their subject that tiie 
consideration of eome now disinterment, like the one just men¬ 
tioned, would serve as a profitable illustration of the general 
plan of those remarkable works. It would be absurd to expect 
every branch of archseologj to be thoroughly explained in a 
popular antiquarian magazine, and there are treatises and handr- 
nooks in which a learner may find most of the information he 
needs. But the business of a publication such os The Antiquary 
should be to educate its readers, as well os to supply a mere 
collection of papers that,, beginning and ending in themselves, 
leave but little impression upon the mind. 

Among larger subjects that might reasonably have here a fora* 
most place, and that would help to give the work a permanent 
value, is conventual arrauj^ment. Except Canon Venables’s ex¬ 
cellent article on Abbeys in the current edition of The Enoycih^ 
ptedia Britmmxca, we know of no English work where distinctive 
plans of the houses of the various religious orders are satisfac¬ 
torily discriminated. We are not forgetful of the late Ibreoentor 
Walcot’s several volumes on monastic matters, but he is on many 
points by no moans a final authority; and it would bo too much to 
expect that he should be so, seeing how immature is the ^owledge 
that has as yet been acquired on the oxteosive range of topice 
involved in the study of monastic construction. A suceession of 
papers in which each class of abbey and priory—Benedictine, 
Uistcrcian, Oluniac, Carthusian, Augustinian, Gilbertine, and 
others, not forgetting the houses of the four orders of friars, of the 
Knights Templars, and of the Knights of St. John—should be 
carefully defined, or at least discussed, and compared with exist- 
ing or historical remains, would be of invaluable service to the 
student. A religious house of old, in its architectural plan, was 
not a more accidental accommodation to the wants of its inmates, 
but was a symbol of their rule of life, and expressed the nature 
of their discipline. Not only each apartment, but every door, 
window, pillar, arch, recess, moulding, and niche had a purpose, and 
was alive with meaning, while tbo historical changes of architec¬ 
tural plan showed a corresponding alteration of practice. In 
secular life a man may change his morals or religion without trans¬ 
forming hia abode, but when the Clktercians introduced painted 
glass, heraldic pavements, carved imagery, and other features 
forbiddeu by the Rule, their buildings became the exponent 
of modificaiiouB of their own discipline. As it is, etch 
number of The Antiquary is usually complete* in itself, and 
is fitter for those who run and read than for such as sit 
down and study. ** I'd give ’em a coorse; there's nothing like ' 
a coorse in our connexion,” says Mr. Tozer in Salem Chapel to the 
now minister; ** I’d touch 'em up iu the Btate Ohurch line, Mr. 
Vincent, if I was you. Give us a coorse upon the anomalies, and 
that sort of thing—the bishops in their palaces, and the tishermen 
as was the start of it all; there's a deal to be done in that way. 
It always tolls.” With some variation of topic, Tozer's advice 
might TO made to tell in a periodical such os the one before ua; 
a comprehensive dealing with a singlo subject would give cha¬ 
racter to a whole volume, while space would still be allbrded for 
miacellaneouB articles. 

Turning to tbo special papers, wo are attracted to *'Some 
Traditions and Superstitions couneotedwith Buildings,” byMr.G. L. 
Gomme, which seems to suggest sombre memories of feudal 
castles and lonely granges, where gho^ti in armour clank up and 
down the long corridors, or ladies iu white pass before the 
windows—a theme which has been fearfully and wonderfully re¬ 
hearsed by Mrs. Hadcliff and Mrs. Crowe. Mr. Gomme, how¬ 
ever, has nothing to say about spectres and goblins, though these 
might have infested the blood-ietained buiUtings he uieutions as 
appropriately as any of their usual haunts. At first sight nothing 
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•Benis to coDflrm the philosophic opinion of the madness of human 
h^id more than the strange customs and ^ild superstitions which 
nre to be found in more or less degree amongst all people, 
whether sayage or civilised. But it is easy to see that whereas 
in cases of individual unsoundness tlie imagination takes posses¬ 
sion of the reason and produces extravagance of conduct, the 
irrational customs of communities are owing simply to the joint 
working out of distinct feelings and passions with a view to some 
intelligible end. When the dread of the supernatural, and a desire 
to propitiate unseen powers, combine with instinctive cruelty, we 
find such practices as are said to have been common among the 
Milnnau liayaks, where in tho deep hole which had boon dug to 
receive ^e post of the largest house a slave girl was placod; when, 
the lashings by which the heavy timber was suspended over tho 
excavation being suddenly cut, tho victim was crushed to death, a 
aacririco to tho spirits. Many like instances of buildings being 
founded in blood am related in the same paper in connexion with 
such wide-apartplaces asGalam in NVost Africa, Japan, the Punjaub, 
Polynesia, and oven Great Britain, and the list might have ocon 
extended had tho writer further used tho researches of Dr. Tylor, 
whom ho quotes. Even the Ohrislian religion itself, and no less a 
saint than Oolumba, ore roprosunlud to have sancLiuued tho horrid 
custom. There is a legend tliat when (!)uluujha began to build on 
Iona, the walls by some invisible agency foil down as fast as they 
were erected. It was then supenuiturully revealed to the saint 
that a human being must be buried alive in order to en¬ 
sure the foundation. According to ono account, Oran, tho 
companion of Oolumba, willingly devoted himself and was interred 
Accordingly, while some pretend that ho hecanio a compulsory 
victim. At tho end of three days, however, Columha had tho 
curiosity to take a farewell look of Lis old friend, and ordered tho 
earth to ha removed. Oran raised liis swimming eyes and said, 

There is no wonder in death, and hell is not as it is said to he.” 
Tho saint was so shocked at this impiety that he iustantly ordered 
the earthy to be cast in again, uttering the words, *• Uir 1 Uir 1 air 
beal Grain ma*n lahhair e tuile comh'radh ”—that is, JOarth I 
earth! on the mouth of Oran that ho may blab no more.” 
Happily for tho fame of St. Oolumba there is no more occasion to 
accept the truth of tho story than of tho similar ono concerning 
Mcrnn, who managed sagaciously to escape his doom. Neither tale 
need, at any rate, he more seriously creditfd than tho more 
fiimiliar legend of tho assassination of'llcmus for leaping over the 
ditch of hiB brother's pomcerium, which soeuia in some sort an 
anticipatioD of the same barhiirr)us rite. Tlicro in no doubt, how¬ 
ever, of the wide provalence of tho fierce superstition which such 
stories illustrate. 

Mr. Jones's woll-knowu work on Finger~liin^ Lore, together 
with a series of papers on “ Old Itings ” which appeared iu the 
fifty-third volume of Frasers Mayazine, might almost have saved 
the necessity for the two short articles here given ou *' Tho Wed¬ 
ding lling.” Tho subject, however, involves so much historical anec¬ 
dote, and affords such opportunity for selection of curious particu¬ 
lars, that a fresh handling of it cau rareljy come amiss. The literature 
of poetry and romance is fertile in relorciiccs to tho betrothal and 
ihe wedding ring. The German ballad of Tlie Noble Moriuger,” 
as translated by Sir Walter Scott, is a ready iu&tauco, where the 
hero returns from the Holy Land after many years* pilgrimage, 
and in the disguise of a palmer eiiters his castle on tho ove of his 
wife's nuptials with another knight. The lady hospitably sends 
the pilgrim a cup of wine. Into this ho drops his ring, and sonds 
it back to tho lady with a request that she will empty the cup 
herself. She does so;— W 


fell; 


\ might you see her start from seat, i 
But whether ’twns from joy or woe the ladies beat can tell. 


The writer remarks that the early history of the wedding ring can 
hardly be separated from that of tho betrothal ring, which wm 
formerly the mote importanttof the two. Breach of contract is 
DOW but a civil business, but iu times of violenco and unrestrained 
passion the Church throw its protecting arms round the woman by 
oanctify^g the espousals and punishing tho betrayer of his ongage- 
mept by excommunication. Marriage itself, however, was, accord¬ 
ing to Blacksione (i. 439), first declared au ecclesiastical contract 
by Pope Innocent IIL t.A.n. 1198), who ordered that weddings should 
be celebrated by the Church, and further hallowod the marringo 
vow by making*it sacramental. In the Greek and Koman Churches 
tho thumb and first two fingers were symbolical of the Holy Trinity, 
and in the ancient ritual of marriuge the ring was placed on the 
top of the left hand thumb of tho bride with the words **In the 
wmo of the Eather”; on the next finger, saying, “and of the 
8on”; on the third, adding, '^and of the Holy Ghost”; and 
Dn the fourth with the closing word ** Amen.” The invocation 
after leaving the ring loses much of its point in our Common 
Prayer by the omission of the words iu italics—‘'That as 
Isaac and Bobeccu, after bracelets and jewels of gold given 
of one to the other for tokens of tiieir vudi'imong, lived uuth- 
nlly tonther, so these persons may surely perform and keep the 
vow and^ covenant betwixt them made, whbraof this King given 
Attd 2ieceive4 is a token and pledge ; but the words are to be 
found ta the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. j Queen Mary 
de^ed uot to be married to Philip of Spain with a 4e<^ted zing, 
bpt'' with a plaizi hoop of gold, like o^e^ maideas/ w^ich was 
laid, in trhat might seem very unpopish fisahiohi ott tite HiUe. 
Oddly enough, Mwrtin Luther’s ring might have •Uited^ a sister 
whom white virgins had adorned os the conseoratod bride of 


Christ, rather than a nun who had renounced her eonvefit vow for 
a man who also hod revoked his vow* of celeba^, and lifted his 
hand againit the Pope and all his works. Combined with a 
carved crucifix was a group of emblems of our Savipar*s Pattion— 
the pillar, the scourge, the ladder, the spear—a small ruby bdng let 
in the centre above tlio head of Christ. 

Ring posies are, of course, required to be very concise, and can 
rarely he sufierod to exceed a short couplet. Many of these conceits, 
although laboured, are hardly worth being carved in gold. Others, 
such as All thine is mine,” are so abrupt an avowal of a husband^s 
usurpation of person and estate as to seem too outspoken for a 
wedding ring. The inscription on a Monmouthshire ring, ** If thoo 
dos’ut work thee shas'nt eat” (sir), is also too biickstering for our 
taste. " All perfect love is from above ” is pious hut trite, and, 
indeed, it is hard to find a ring inscription that is not so. The 
following are at least rhythmical, and are butter than many: " Ton 
and I will lovers die,” “ My promise past shall always last,” “ A 
loving wife proloiigeth life,” "This hath no end, my sweetest 
friend,” "All I refuse, but thee 1 chuse,” "Let him never take a 
wife That will not love her as his file"*; hut “ If I think my wife 
is fair, What need other people care,” is rather loo plain a hint 
that she is not fair. Extompi^rizod wedding rings have necessarily 
soinotinies been of tho inferior metals, and occasionally not of 
metal at all. There is an instance of a leather ring made on the 
spur of the moment out of uu annulet from the finger of a bride's 
glove. J^^ven the church key has been used in tho wedding cere- 
luoD}', and, as is well known, tho Duke of Hamilton was married 
to ouo of the beautiful Miss Gunnings with a ring of the bed 
curtain, at half-paht twelve at night, at Mayfair Chapel. 

" Anniversaries,” by Mr. Djinhy 1*. Pry, is a very clear explanation 
of tlio change of style in the English Calendar which took 
place in 1752, hy which eleven days wore subtracted from that 
year, thus rench'ring the common celebration of the anniver¬ 
saries of events Udore that date oleveu davs in arrear of tho 
naturid time. A notice of the battle of Trafalgar from a contem¬ 
porary M8. might seem, with its Table of ISigDals, bettor fitted for 
The United StTciee Journal than for an antiquarian magazine. 
Air. J. II. Parker's article on the roads and Afiueducts of Home 
contains, unexpectedly enough, some fresh treatment of the rather 
worn subject of the symbolism of tho nave of a basilica or church. 
The account of tho " Settlement of Eronch Prolustnnta in Ame¬ 
rica ” is worthy of the editor of several of tho Colonial Series of 
State Papers, Mr. "NV. Noel Sainshury. The symholiHm end moan¬ 
ing of some “ Ancient Forms of the Cross,” hy Air. Jdewellyn Jowitt, 
is full of curious and minute investigation, and, like his papers 
generally, is well illustrated with woodcuts. 

Ou the whole, tho present volume gives promise of good work 
in tho now fashionahle cause of unilquarianism; and there is evi¬ 
dently a steady endeavour to render the publication worthy of tho 
acceptance of nu increasing number of readers to whom tho past is 
more beautiful Ihiin tho present, or who at least find it an agreo- 
ahle retreat from the dust and turmoil of every-day life. Tttlse 
are not a Philistine class, and it would be u pity indeed that so 
handsomely executed a hook should he ofiered thou if they were. 
We trust that The Antiquary will have a long and useful career. 


KITH AND KIN.* 

A ORITIO has not unfrequently to deplore the low moral tone 
of the characters in the novels which ho reviews. It is 
seldom that, as in the case of Aliss Fothergill's Kith and Kin, he 
has to complain of a too lofty morality. Miss FolhermU’s heroine, 
Judith Couishorough, breathes an ethical air so nigh and so 
rarefied that it is impossiblo fur other people to live up to her 
ideas of life and duty. To put it otherwise, Judith has the most 
absurd and even idiotic scruples, which she permits to stand, not 
only botwoen herself and happiness, hut between her sister and an 
attached and passionate, though rather underbred and affected, 
lover. In Miss Fothergill’s new novel the course of -true love 
would have run as smooth as a canal, if the high-fiown heroine 
had not put her foot, so to speak, into the fountain.at its very 
Bounce, troubled the water, and made the stream squirt over all 
manner of roojfh and stony ground. 

Judith Oonisborough was a young lady who deemed it morally 
impossible fur herself or her pretty sister Delpbine to marry 
the men of their hearts, because their mother hod once, not 
exactly told a falsehood, but permitted a somewhat perverted 
view of the truth to be accepted where her own interest 
was concerned. Wo are informed that Judith and her sister, 
though they lived iu an out-of-the-way part of Yorkshiro, 
where there are no circulating libraries, and though they CDula 
not afford to subscribo to Mudie’s, had yet been baptist with 
the spray of the mighty wave of Progress. But surely Pro¬ 
gress has not come to this point; it is not universally under¬ 
stood, even in advanced {daces like Birmingham, that a lady may 
not marry heoause her xoother did not prevent her unrie from 
quarrelling with his daoghter4n-law. If ideas like this are to be 
accepted, the peccadilloes of the fathers will soon cease to bo 
visited ou the miUdyen# There will be no children at all. There 
will be no mamdng giving inmtariage. Iiovers^ with wrUluiig 
lips and mdlid will confide to each other Ijhat mother 
once jilted *hat thete fatjUr waa aead fiirt ; 

• Kkh mBi. ^ A lfovd. ByJssile Fotben^ Aether of ** Vte ^irst 
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they iTQ didionourodi blighted beings^ who must hid!e their 
heads' M' nuxeei in oospi^, till death relieves them from 
the murden of here^ltaiy guilt. Wo almost prefer a frank 
set of sinnere to people whose moml tone is so highly strung. 
Lest the reader enould suspect us of exoggerating the austere 
Jadith^s Qonception of duty, we must analyse the plot of Miss 
jb>thergiU*s st^. And to do this is to do the book no wrong. 
Th^ot is not concealed cunningly, with the skill of Guboriau 
or "Xfoisgobey. Any one can see how matters will full out as 
eoon as he 18 introduced to the characters, though perhaps the 
most acute reader could not foresee the nature of Judith's sin¬ 
gular scruples. 

We are first introduced to Bernard Aglionby end Percy 
Golding. Aglionl^ is a salesman of cotton goods at Irkford, a 
large manufacturing town. He has “ a dark, lean yisage ” and a 
smiie ** the reverse of angelic.” At first we rather hoped .that 
AgUonby was the villain of the piece, for he was a Badxcal and 
an Agnostic, and he was going to cheer Mr. Bright at a hig 
Liberal ** demonstnition.” Percy Golding, on the other hand, 
h^ the air of a hero. He had “ a fair and ingenuous counte¬ 
nance.” He was a Tory, and, to put it shortly, was “ a common¬ 
place typo, with a stick and a pipe/ “ a threepenny ’bus young 
man.” But our exiupathy in this romance is to bo with the 
“yewc sais quoi youiifr man,” Mr. Aglionby, the young man who 
is dark, and lean, and liberal to a degree, and enigmatic. Aglionby 
goes to his demonstration, cheers Mr. Bright, and behaves with 
courtesy to a line old country gentlemiin and a very handsome 
dark young lady, who havo strolled into the “ Temple of Geres.” 
Then Aglionby goes home, and has tea Avith Ijizzie Vane, his 
betrothed. Miss Vane’s dress is thus described:— 

Miai Llzsy Vnno wore a ilrcrts wliieli fnitlifiilly followed every worst 
point of the prevailing fflshion ; niid oxnggerated all of (hem a httlc, by 
way of originality. Her gown aviis tlie goAvn of llio pri'sent day. It 
fitted her almost half the length from her throat to her heels, like a skin ; 
it waa well tied hack just behind the ki.ecs, end on the ground beliirul an 
abumkneo of perfectly nieaninglc.>s liltl<‘fnlls, arranged upon u spoim or 
Avedge-sbapeci piece of stuff, waggled and w]u^kc!d about with her every 
movement. This was the trjiiii ” of Miss Vane's gown; for a young 
lady moving ill her exalted spluue, mill living too iu one of the palatial 
foinily mansiuna of Crnno btrcct, tould hardly be expected to dispense with 
HO useful, so necessary an appendage. 

Now, pretty ns Miss Vuno was, with a “long, slender, whito 
throat, and a loA’cly little bond,” and an exuberant fringe, and 
forget-me-not-bluo eyes, and “a bust and hips forced into a 
promincDoe displeasing in itself,” ouo at once perceives that she is 
not the right bride for a stern swarthy Agnostic. {She is much 
better fitted for the commonplace type—for the Conservative, and 
therefore brainless, Christian, Tercy Golding. Moreover, when wo 
find that tho tall dark girl of the public mooting is ouce more brought i 
by accident into contact with Aglionby, we feel certain that she, 
and no other, is the dark Agnostic’s fated bride. But this dark young 
lady, Judith Oonishorough, will not let things arrange themselves. 
Sho was tho daughter of a Mrs. Conisborough, who, again, was 
tfie piece of old Aglionby of Scar Foot, tho old country gontleman 
who attended Liberal demonstrations. Some twenty-eight years 
ago, Mrs. Couxsboi'ough was a young lady, living^ with her undo 
and his only son at Scar Foot, a beautiful place in a lonely Yoric- 
shire dale. Old Aglionby was an old tyrant, a domestic despot. 
He insisted that his only son should marry his nicco; the son 
refused, left home, wedded a woman of tho middle classes, and was 
caat off by his father. The son died, leaving a little boy, and then 
old Aglionby showed a singular want of discretion. JFIis niece 
was by this time a married womtin with a child, and it was of 
course her interest that IScar Foot should become the heritage of 
herself and her otfspring. In spite of this tho old »S^uire thought 
her a proper person to send Aviih his proposals to his son’s wife. 
He would support her if she would let her boy live with him for 
eleven months in the year. Mrs. Conisborouorh carried an oral 
message to the widow, and she did not carry it in an agreeable or 
acceptable form. 'When the widow refused wit h scorn, end said that 
her relations would not allow her child to starve, Mrs. Conisborough 
permitted old Aglionby to suppose that the aforesaid relations 
were rich people, and that the boy would be properly educated. 
But when old Aglionby, casually meeting his gmndson at the 
demonstration and at the theatre, cleverly divined the ndationship, 
he was shocked to find that he had been deceived by Mrs. Couis- 
borough. After a stormy interview with young Aglionby, who 
had a good deal of his own temper, ho went home to Scar Foot. 
Hia niecei with her three daughters, Judith, Dclphine, and Bhods, 
lived, in great poverty, at the neighbouring town of Yoresett. The 
old tyrant had meant to make them his heiresses, but meanwhile 
kebt dmm poor, and subject to his despotism. On reaching home, 
he violisiitly insulted Mrs. Oonishorough, turned Judith out of hit 
hQj9ii& sect for the lawyer, changed his will, and died, full of years 
ftiiji |^temper« 

After young AgUonby became, by bis grandfather’s will, the 
lord of Sm Foot, be set about falling iu love with Judith, with 
the tttmost promptitude and despatch. He also initiated her 
into what to bo tho chief article of the cheerful creed of 
Agno8tioism<^]iamely, that the inns of the fathers are visited on 
the ohildien, Now Judith, by putting various thing* together, 

' diflootand the nature of her mother’s olfenoe, and divined 
that she l^ not dime her uttermost to reconcile the mother and 
the grand&ther of young AgUonby. Judith leaped to the eou- 
dluauxn tHat «he and her liatera were involved in some mysterious 
At^ nr ^laily corsa. JSyen after LittU Vane, a Evely and 
axuasing joung pebM)]i,had ceased to cenoeal her pi^rencefcw 


Toryism and Christianity in the shape of Percy Oq^ing, even 
after Bernard was free, J iidith persisted in taking refuge from Atd 
as nurse in a hospital. When a neighbouring hobereau, Bandulf 
Baneadale, son of tho local baronet, foil iu lovo^ with Oelphioe^ 
Judith s gloomy preacliings made Dclphine reioct him. So every one 
wentonpoiog profoundly miserable, and bullying poor Lizzy Vane 
for her want of broi'ding, till Mrs. Coiiif^borough revealed her secret 
sin to Aglionby. This scene is exccllunt, aiB Mrs. Oonishorough 
is able, even ou her deathbed, to make ^ out a pretty good 
case for horsolf. Armed with her confession, Aglionby makes 
Judith relent, Dolphinudoes the same, and all, Avithout exception, 
are os happy as they might havo been if Judith had possossed a 
little common sonso. 

Provoking as Judith’s conduct is, tho novel is eminently ensv, 
and even pleasant to read. Tho style is clotar and uppretenluMM, 
tho descriptions of nature few and well done. Bandulf Danesdalo 
is not quite a gentleman, and permits himself to be affectedly 
offensivo to guests in his fathers house. Bhoda Conisborough, 
a mere sketch, is a charming figure. So is Dclphine; and we have 
not concealed our partiality fur Miss Vnne, in spite of her friugo 
and her frivolity. Tho younger Aglionby is tho virtuous Bochester 
(Miss Broutu’a, not Charles ll.'s) of an Agnostic age. Miss 
Broughton would have drawn old Aglionby in a more nmusing 
style. But witli Judith wo imagine that few readers will keep 
their pationeo. Heroes are usually prigs, but it is unnecessary 
a prig should be the heroine. 


NELSON ON HINDU LAW.* 

T he technical and unattractive title of Mr. Nelson’s book con¬ 
ceals a critical essay on a subject of coneiderablo social and 
political importance. Ilia real purpose is to demand a serious ro- 
cousideration of the system on which English judges and magis¬ 
trates administer justice in tho tSouth of India. Some preliminary 
statement of tho lacts is needful to make tho nature of the case 
ho puts forward generally intelligible. A great number of tribes 
and castes, differing widely iu race, language, and manners, but 
agreeing in this, that they art’, with trilling exceptions, non-Aryan, 
live under British government in the Madras Presidency. The 
British Government throughout India profosscB to maintain and 
administer the native customary liiw's in matters of inheritance and 
tho like. We have no commou I'higlish term or torms that will 
properly denote tho field thus reserved to native law, but the 
German FamUknrccht and JCrhrvvht may bo taken ns together 
covering it with sufficient exactneys. Two principal systems or 
typos of “native law” have been studied by Anglo-Indian scholara 
and lawyers. One of tho.'B is the Mahometan, which does not 
now concern us, and which has been imported within historical 
times. The other is the Hindu, or uiuro properly Brahmanical. 
This, we now know, Avaa iniported by tho Aryan conquerors of 
Upper India, or ratlier dovoluped by them at sumo unknown timo 
after tbeir settlement. As regards Bengal and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Iliudu institutions are probably native, in anything lika 
•their present form, in tho litoral seiiye, and certainly native for all 
practical purposes. But in the South of India the Aryan settle¬ 
ment was never more than superficial. Aboriginal, or relatively 
aboriginal, manners and supm'stitinus iiave rccoived a moro 
veneer of Bralinmnism, if so much. BecaiiHo tho religious rx- 
ternals of Ilindiiisiu have been ndupled, it docs not follow that 
Hindu religious ideas havo Ixicn allowed to prevail over older 
social usages Avhich may be inconyiytcnt with them. Nor 
does it Ibilow, even if Hindu customs have been actually 
adopted to Homo extent, that tliey have been adopted altogether. 
Therefore it henomes the busiiiosa of tho Government to ascor^ 
tain concfirning eveiy sort of people who Boek civil justice at 
its hands how far they have come under tho rules of Iliudu law 
oud UHiige j Hud, in so far as they have not, Avhat their own cus¬ 
toms nfe. Of course there are to bo found in corners of every 
i*resid(*ncy and province of India savage or half-savage tribes who 
arc no more Hindus than than they are Quakers; but these give 
comparatively little trouble. The non-Ary an people of the southern 
peninsula aiu civilized enough to bo litigious. We assume for tho 
moment that Hindu law and usage, nu applicable to undoubted 
Hindus, are sufficieutly understood by tho English authorities. 

IIow theu have we performed this duty of doing justice to the 
Southern people according to their own customs ? Nobody denies 
that wo have honestly tried to do it; but Mr. Nelson asserts^ 
not without support from some of tho beat recent authorities, that 
we have made serious mistakes. English judges and offidale 
were naturally under strong temptation to be guided as much as 
possible by that kind of native law which existed as a more or 
less coherent system, and which they thought they knew some- 
^ing about. They wore mostly unable to observe for themselves 
(it is said, indeed, that no European can get to the bottom of 
native institutions and family lifo in any part of Indii^; and most 
of their information about native usage was derived in the first 
instance from Brahmans; in other words, from a class of persons 
who were nearly as. much strangers in the land as themselves, and 
whose interest and prejudices would and did lead them in every 
way to magnify the authority of Brahmanical usage and the extent 
to which it was regarded as binding. Then, courts on the English 

* A ProtputuB nf the Seknti^e Htuffy Uu Mindii Law. Dy J. H. 
Nelson,M.A., A DiHtricti Judge m Madras, &c» London: €. Ke^Faul 
& Co. Madras: Iligginbottium A Co. x 88 i. 
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■jitem being established and decisions reported* the judges began 
to develop and define 1 ml rules in the English fashion. When 
th^ had once dedded uat a particular maxim about inheritance 
or adoption was part of the Hindu law accepted in the South of 
India, and as' eucn binding on the people of a given district and 
caste, they felt bound to decide the same again, although other 
and better information had come to light than that on wmeh they 
first proceeded. And thus it has come about that we are elabo- 
yately adminietering to a great number of people, under the name 
of Hindu law, a eet of rules and ordinances which in some cases 
are known, and in more are suspected, to have about ss much rela¬ 
tion to tlm customs they roaUy use among themselves as the 
English law of real property. We may add that in at least one case 
the absurdity of this proceeding (from which, however, the Court 
did not see its way to escape) has been judicially recognized. 

But tbie is only half Mr. Nelson's complaint. It seems odd 
enough that our courts should enter into minute discussions of 
Hindu law for the benefit of suitors who are not Hindus at all. 
But Mr. Nelson further says that we do not know what Hindu law 
rosily is, snd that much of what wo have administered under that 
name is the speculative deduction of English lawyers from imper¬ 
fect or erroneous premisses. On this ground, too, he has much to 
say for himself, and some of the most important points are, so far 
as we can discover, undisputed. So that there are two distinct 
questions: To whom is Hindu law, whatever that may be, applica¬ 
ble P and,^ What is Hindu law P These questions are obviously 
different in kind. The first is a matter of ethnology and exist¬ 
ing facts, which in a particular case of doubt can be dealt with 
only by careful inquiry on the spot. The second involves, or may 
involve, TOints of Sanskrit scholarship and critical arcbmology, 
much siftix^ of Brahmanical tradition and Brahmanical and other 
native opinion, and a gornl deal of local inquiry besides. It would 
seem, therefore, the natural course at first sight, at any rate for an 
inquirer chiefiv interested in the administration of justice in 
Madras, to deal with the ethnological question before the critical 
one. But Mr. Nelson takes them in the reverse order, and not 
without reason, as we see when we have come to the end. 
Hitherto the rule of English oflicials has been to presume that 
people wbo were to outward appearance Hindus were governed by 
Wndu law, and to throw on those who alleged any different custom 
the burden of strictly proving it. The ground would be cut from 
under this presumption if it could be shown that the current 
English view of Hindu law ns a complete and uniform system, 
Accepted with only slight local variations throughout the Aryan 
communities of India, and ultimately resting on certain generally 
Acknowledged authorities, is mistaken, or at least exaggerated. And 
this is exsctly what Mr. Nelson endeavours to show. He 
has gone about ibis part of his work, we think, with a certain 
excess of seal. He commits himself here and there to conjectures 
which most Sanskrit echolars will probably deem paradoxical *, 
and he has too much the air of one crying in the wilderness. His 
^oeral position has been far more widely admitted than any 
one would think from reading the book itself. Ten years ago 
Bir Henry Maine stated, as the opinion of the best modern autho¬ 
rities, that the codified Law—Manu and his glossators^em- 

braced originally a much smaller body of usage thau had been 
imagined; and, next, that the customary rules, reduced to writing, 
bave been very greatly altered by Brahmiuical expositors, con¬ 
stantly in spirit, Bometimes in tenor.” And he speaks of the 
actual unwritten usages of the people, more especially in the 
North-West, as probably older and purer than the Brahminical 
written la^.” To the same effect l)r. Hunter writes (expressly 
citing an earlier work of Mr. Nelson's, published only ki India) in 
his article on India in the new Ew^clapadia BrUannica, Ho 
plainly says that the ancient Hindu custumals, the so-called codes 
cf Manu and ydjnavalkya (on which all the later law-books and 
commentaries profess to depend), ** only recorded the usages of 
certain Brilhmaiiical centres iu the North, and perhaps did not 
fairly record even them.” And again, ‘*the High Courts "(of 
the JPresidency towns) ** enforce the Brdhmanicai codes with a 
comprehendveness and precision unknown in ancient India.” Once 
more, to return to Sir Henry Maine, '^Indian law may bo 
affirmed to consist of a very great number of local bodies ^ of 
usage, and of one set of customs, reduced to writing, pretending 
to q diviner authority then the rest, exercising consequently a 
gredt influence over them, and tending, if not checked, to ab¬ 
sorb them.” Statements of this kind, and from such writers, 
might perhaps be thought to make it superfiuous, os re- 
igards any practical conclusLon, to enter into minute criticism of 
ue origin and relative authority of existing Sanskrit law-books. 
Mr. Nelson, however, seems not content to stop here. He is so 
anxious to show that there is really nothing but local custom that 
be ig] norm even the encroaching and absorbing tendency pointed 
out hj Sir Henry Maine. We understand Sir Henry Maine to 
apeak of it as a Icnown fact. But the thing is, anyhow, so pro- 
Mble that it would require strong evidence to convince us that it 
baa been otherwise, when customs of uncertain extent and dif- 
fintoff in detail, but embodying a common order of ideas, are re- 
duesd to writing and commented on, a kind of competition is 
necessarily set up, in which one or iwo of thitewd recensions will 
prevail. Mr. Nelson will have it that the aupezior authority 
nactihed to particular Sanskrit books by Anglo-Indian lawyers is a 
ine^ figment, based on gross error or rasb oaqjeaturee} and on 
Ibis point, as it appears to us, be undertakes to |Mve too much. 

It is quite passible that, as Mr. Nelson mmntsini, tbe Mfaava 
DhamisMstia, commonly called by ISoglish writsn tbe Clode of 


Manu, was ori^nally nothing but tbe onstamal of a particnlar sect 
of Brahmans, (^ed M&navas as being professed followers of some 
mythical or historical personage named M&u. But this neither 
proves nor tends to prove that when Sir William Jones first heatd 
of and read Manu the book had not come to be accepted as au¬ 
thoritative (subject to sundry and more or leas ffivennnt l^omes 
and interpretations) by the great bulk of orthodox Blndim In 
one sense, no doubt, it could not be accepted by tbe majoifilf oi 
Hindus, nor could any other Sanskrit law-book, for tbe rimple 
reason that they are not, nor have their ancestors been trithb bV 
toricol times, able to read or understand it. But tins is known 
and allowed on all hands. The feet that unlearned Germans can¬ 
not read Latin does not make it the less true that Roman law is ^ 
the foundation of the common law of Germiny. Mr. Nelson sx- ' 
pects us to believe that Sir William Jones as to Manu, and Oole- 
orooke as to the books of authority iu Southern India, were de¬ 
ceived or rashly credulous, not merely as to the origin or age of the 
particular books, but os to the esteem in which they were 
actually held at the time. *<How did it come about,’* he 
asks, that the law-book of an obscure, petty, extinct sect was 
believed and declared by Sir William Jones to contain tbe law of 
the Hindus generally P” How, indeed P Mr. Nelson eannot get 
off, wo think, by leaving it for others to ** settle this Carious 
question hereafter.” This is to leave an unexplained and violent 
improbability confronting his theory. And how did it come 
about, we further ask, that no native scholar or pleader feom one 
end of India to the other, and from Jones's time to this, ever pro¬ 
tested agaiust a misapprehension so enormous P There is no lack 
of such men who know enough of European critical methods to see 
the importance of the question. Again, Mr. Nelson suggests that 
tbe Mitakshard, which is his peculiar aversion as being tiie lead¬ 
ing received authority with the British courts in the South, may 
date from the sevouteenth or oven eighteenth century instead of 
the early middle ages. If so, that would surely be rather in its 
favour feom his point of view, for he does not eet up ai^ case of 
deliberate perversion in the Brahman interest, and apart mm this 
the work would be all tbe mure likely to correspoud to the facts 
of recent usage. Much more important is the general considera¬ 
tion, admitted by the Sanskrit books themselves, but too often 
overlooked by English judges, that the texts are at most records of 
typical customs, and must always yield to proof of an existing 
contrary custom applicable to the case iii hand. 

Perhaps we may be helped to a juster apprehension of the 
problem by a comparison which we have already used, and which, 
though not exact, is near enough to be instructive. Let us suppose 
that a foreigner without any previous knowledge of Roman law 
has to study tbe common law of the old German Empire. He 
will first learn in a general way that the ** paramount authority,” 
to use a current Anglo-Indian phrase, is to be found in 
the texts of the Roman Corpus Juris. His tendency will be 
to solve particular questions by direct investigation of the 
texts. Then be will learn that this is an impracticable method) 
that there are established traditional interpretations and concep¬ 
tions which have largely superseded the text itself; and that some 
parts of the Roman inslitutious are obsolete, while others have 
never been received. Yet more, ho will discover that the appli¬ 
cation of the law is subject to local variations and exceptions, of 
which tbe principle is expressed in the maxim ** Stadtreoht bricht 
Landrocht, Laudrocht bricht Gemoinrecht,” and that these excep¬ 
tions are many and grave. It would not be wonderful if at this 
point he were to run iuto the opposite extreme to the sinmlicity 
of his first belief, aud deny that the common foundation of Roman 
law had any real existence. Mr. Nelson appean to be in some 
such stage of thought as regards Hindu law; he writes like a man 
still in the anger of disillusion. We have said nothing about the 
mistakes stated to have been made by our courts through sheer 
ignorance or mistranslation of the Sanskrit law-texts, because that 
(though a serious matter enough in itself) seems to us a oollateral 
point hardly touching the main argument. Aud Mr. Nelson’s 
critical opinion of those texts is of course a thing apart from his 
opinion as to the habits and wants of the people among whom 
he lives, and does not affect its weight. 


NUM^ ROUlfESTAK.* 

A PUFF preliminaiy issued aipong the leaves of M. Alphonse 
Baudot's latest novel informs us —which is, no doub^ true-* 
that the book has been eagerly looked for. ** On sut,” it goes.on. 
«nuo plus de quarante miUe ezemplaires dtoient demandds a 
rdmteur Charpentier avant que le volume ait paru. C’eM 
on fait presque sans prdcddent, et Ton peut ptddiro la dnritii 
de ce 6 ucc 5 a bieu mdntd, car ii eat pen de romans anssi at- 
tachants, aussi remplis de ebarme et d’ironie, aussi tmuiantB, 
en un mot, que ce nouvel ouvrage de I’auteur de B)rpmma 
Jeme et Miuer AM et da Nmab,** It is not to be iup- 
poeed that M. Daudet la nsponsible for this style of idver- 
tisement; but, at the eame time, it is amnsiog to film it attached 
to a book tbe chief object of which is to depict the natam of the 
Aofiims flU The titlo-pagc of the hook, it may be nottidi 
bears under the name of the primfinejl oluueMStev the words 
McBurs Patisienoes/’ trkioh sgitis Is n fi^^itsii^, as ** Ifjwm 
du Midi” wouldsttielv have been e mqrsAppiiopristo 0 % » 
fotmer occasion M. IkuiM fesld up the psi^ Midi 
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to good->iiatiuod tidtoule ki' that deliglitfally amuMug book 
TaHai^ de Tarofcm, Whether they will be grateful lo 
Idm for thie more aeriooe and more elaborate atteiupt to 
depbt their nature la perhapa an open question; but as to 
the aueoea^ of the attempt considered as a piece of eharacteiv 
drawing there ou be little doubt. Indeed, eo keen and clever is 
the stadv that it becomes a comparatively unimportant matter 
that to toe construction of the book it is impossible to give much 
praise. M. Daudet has sometimea been called, fooliehly enough, 
the French Dickens, and in Xa iVofioh heintroduced what certainly 
looked like a aernle imitation of one of Dickens’s most humorous 
aeenee, much ae in the most important scene of Fromont Jeune et 
Mder AM he followed closely enough in the footsteps of 
' ^haokeray. But, wHicut comparing him with either of the writers 
just named, it may be said that ne has quite enough original 
power to stand on hia own merits. In Futna Roumutan he has 
written of what he knows thoroughly, and, eo far as study of 
character and description go, he has perhaps never done anything 
better. 

We are first introduced to Nmna Boumestan at'' une grande 
f§te de jour aux ardnes d’Apa«a-Provence. , . . Voilk dix ans 
que Numa, le grand Numa, le ddputd leader de toutes lea droites, 
Mt prophftte an terra de Provence, dix ans que, pour ce Ills 
illustre, la ville d’Aps a lea tendroases, los effusions d’une more, et 
d’line mhre du midi, k manifestations, k cris, k caresses gosticu- 
lantes.” The chatter and movement of the adoring multitude, 
Nimia'f expansive, good-humoured reception of their homage, his 
awtft, almost unconscious, change of manner for each poreon to 
whom he talks, the glaring brilliancy of the scene with the crowd 
of exmted ProveD9als—all this is admirably hit oif. Only one 
personage in the assemblage seems bored—and that is Numa’s 
wife. " Oes gaiet 4 s m^ridionales, faites de turbulence, de 
familiaritd, oette race verbeuse, tout on dehors, en surface, k 
Topposd de ea nature ai intime et s^rieuse, la froissaient peut-6tre 
sans qu’elle s’en rondit bien compte, parce qu’elle retrouvait dans 
le peuple le type multiplid, vulgari^, de Thomme k cdl^ de qui 
elle vivait depuis dix ans et qu'& ses ddpens elle avait appris & 
connaitre.” When her silence seems to reproach Numa for the 
impossible promises of places which he scatters broadcast among 
the crowd,he says to her:—“ N’oubliez pas que noussommos dans 
le Midi, entre compatriotes parlant la meme langue,” The promise 
is taken in the same spirit in which it is given. It gives those to 
whom it is made a pleasant subiect for their imagination to play 
with, ** Pourquoi les priver ue cette joie ? Du reste, voyez- 
▼ous, entre mdridionaux les paroles n’ont jamais qu’un sens relatif. 
O’est une affaire de miso an point.” 

It is perhaps one of the faults in the construction of the book that 
Numa's history, as related by M. Daudet, dates, to begin with, 
backwards flrom the opening chapter, and then has to be caught up 
again at or near the point of his tirst appearance. Thus it is not 
until we have read some way into the book that wo come to what 
may bo called the key to Numa’s character, as it is to the fooling 
towards him on his wife’s part. Some time after tlioy had been 
married ehe came into bis etudy^ and found him writing a letter, 
which aha asked to see. ** O'dtait, en style maigre et dmphatique, 
ce style de baneau qui gesticule avec de grandes mancbes, 
ttue iettre k I’Empereur, par laquelle il acceptait le posts 
de Oonsmller d’Etat. Cela comiiieu^ait ainsi: Vend^m da 
Midip grandi dan$ la foi monarchitfue et le cuite resjMctueux 
dkt pwAp je ne emn pmi forfmre d I'honneur ni d ma 
eonecienM • . . When she had read thus far liosalio 
. excloimsd, ** Tu n’enverrns pas 9a 1 ” He answered her with 
ocoldixtg eloquence, ** D tonnait, comme a I’audience, devant la 
tracquimtd muette, presque mdprisante, do llo.salie,” and she re- 
pUea by repeating what she had said before, and adding, co 
seroit meotir d ta vie, k tea engagements.” Then she reminded 
him how he had first won her heart by hie deimooiatiou of the 
** mascorode impdriale,” and finally she over-persuaded him, so 
that the letter os aont ran thus:— VendSen du Midi, grandi 
dam la fei mmutrchigue et le odte reepectueujc du paeei, je 
aroitak jorf^e d Vhxmneur et d ma couBcience on accejttant le 
Mfts gus Votre Mt^eeU, ^c.” This letter it was that made 
Boumeatan’e political fortune. Like many great men, 
Roumestau has a hanger-on, a certain Bumpard, who is a 
variety of the Tartariu genus, and who never hears a great 
man or a great event mentioned without giving some porscniil remi- 
niscenoee* Any one who took the trouble to piece them together 
would have discovered that Bompard in one and the same year 
^ commandait une compaj^nie de adsertours polouais et tcherkesses 
AU tidge de l^haetopol, dirigeait la^ chapelle du roi de llollande, 

dp^cmsmnntft k la forteresee de la Haye, mais ne I'empdcbait pas, 
tei]|}oi»» h la mdme date, de pousser une points de Laghouat k 
GadomlB^ en plain ddeert afirioain.” 

This pmetio interest of the book is mmnly sup|died by the 
miH ^ t of character between Boumestan and hia wife, which at 
Appoint leads to a tragic situation, and by the misfortunes of a 
AWtaHi Volmajonr, a ^yer of the tambaunn and gahubet, who is 
A naiive of Apa-en-Provence, and who is befooled by Roumestan’s 
miwninglttit promises into leaving his home and coming to meet 
with A disiitroiia failure on the Paris stage. The first descrip¬ 
tion of Vahaigoim in his fine dm^eity, and the subsequent 
Aooonnts of his ddneonoor after he has been spoilt by the hope 
and momiso of notoi^y, may be counted among the finest touches 
in ihe novel In connexion with this Vahmijoux and with 
BomMtea’e 4atet^in-'AW there is«aB underplot wmih seems to 


us by far the weakest and least artistic point in the worM Granted 
—and this is perhaps not much to grant—that ehe oonld be for a 
time under the spell of Valmajonr’s farourh^ pictoresqueness, and 
that this should lead her into certain difficulties, it is, we think, 
hardly possible that she shonld have allowed herself to be so 
tyrannized over ^ Vslmajour’s sister, on the ground of her being 
ms “ promise.” The situation is, as it strikes us, long drawn out, 
and disagreeable without being forcible. But, as we have said, 
this and other faults are outwoighod by the freshness and force 
displayed in the treatment of the principal characters. Wo have 
spoken of the descriptive skill found in many passages of the 
book, and we may close our notice by quoting the account of 
the farandele which follows Valmajour’s performance in the first 
scene:— 

Valmajonr salna sans an mot, toama sur scs talons et desrendit lo large 
tapis de I'estrade, sa coisso au brns, la tete droite, avoc co Idger dehnnctio- 
inent da Provencal, ami du rythme ct de la danse. £n bos aea camarndcR 
I'attendaient, lui ficrraient les 'mains. Puis un cri retentit: “ La farandole 1” 
clamenr immense, doubleo par Tdeho des vuiltcs, dos couloirs, d'oh sera- 
bluiont sortir roriibre et la fralelieur out envahixsaient maintennat les 
ar^nes et rdtrdciMNaient la zone dn soleil. A I'instant lo cirque fat plein. 
inais plein a fairs delator soh barribres, d’uno foule viliageoisc, line meide dc 
lluhus blancs, do jupcs voyantes, do rabaus do velours battant aux coiires 
de dcntelles, dc bfimses pussementdes, dc vestes de cadis. 

Sur un roulement de tambourin, cette cohue s’uligna, so ddflla on baude<i, 
lo jnrret tendn, les mains unies. Un trille do gulouliot lit oudulcr tmt le 
cirque, et la farandole niende par un gars du Barbantauc, lo pays des dan' 
scura fumoux, so iiiit en iiiarcho leiitoment, ddroulant scs anneaux, battant 
BOS entrechats presoue sur place, rentplissant d’nn bruit confus, d'uu frois- 
aement d'dtolTes, et u’linleines, l*ennrme bnie du vomitolro uii peu h pou elle 
H'tiugou(fralt. Valinujuur auivait d'un pas dg;ai, soleoncl, repoussait en 
marchant son gros tambourin du gonuu, et Jouait plus fort h mosure quo lo 
compact ontassement dol'arbne, k demi noyde ddja dans la condreblouo du 
crdpu.scule,se devidait comme un? bobine d’or et desole. 

— K^ardoc Ikhaut! dit Rouinestan tout k coup. 

G’dtait Ja tOte de la danse surgissant entro les arcs do voOto da premier 
dtage, pendant ^uo le tamboiirinaire ct les derniera furandoloura pidtinaiciit 
encore dans lo cirque. Kn route, la rondo s’allougcait dc tons coux que le 
rythme eutrafuait de form k la suite. Qui done parmi ces Proven^-iux 
aurait pu rdsistcr an fldiut magiquo do Valmajonr ? Portd, lancd par les 
rebondissementa du tambourin, on I’cntendait h lafuis & tous hs dbiges, 

n ant les grilles ct les soupiraux descellds, dominant les exclamations de 
;>ule. £t la farandole montait, moiitait, arrivait aux galeries supd- 
rieures que le soleil bordait encore d’nnu lumibre fauve. LMmmenae ddtllc 
des dausoum botidissautes et graves ddcuupait alors sur les hautes bales 
cintrocs du pourtour, dans la chaudo vibration do cette fin d'aprbS'midi de 
julllet, une suite do tines silhouettes, animait sur la plerre antique on dc 
CCS bos-relieis comme il en court au fronton ddgradd des temples. 


JOWETPS THUCYDIDES.* 


T here » perhaps no point in which the difference between 
the educational methods of the two great Universities is eo 
conspicuously displayed as in the matter of translations from 
Greek and l.iatin prose authors: We say ** prose” because, owing to 
the diversity of ancient and modern metros, the closest poetical 
rendering of poetry must always be more or less of a paraphrase. 
But when it comes to the rendering into English of a philosopher 
or historian, it is obvious that, barring a few higlily idiomatic 
phrases, every sentence may bo turned word for word without loss 
at all events of intelligibility. ^ It is, however, equally obvious 
that what may be a good style in Oitiek or Latin noed not neces¬ 
sarily be so in English, and further, that it is possible to express 
ihe same meaning in various stylos—such a process, under the 
name of “ paraphrasing,” forming, indeed, one of the earliest exer¬ 
cises undergone by pupil teachers and other young people who are 
learning the use of toeir native tongue. Thus, too, when the 
revisers of the New Testament give us, in place of ** the shipmon 
deemed,” the sailors surmised,” though we may wonder at their 
taste, wo cannot say that they have modified the meaning of the 
words. But whether Buil'on or any une else did or did not say 
“ Jjo style c'ost I’hommn,” there can be no question that a man^ 
style gives au indication of the way in which hia mind works, 
such OB may often be of the highest imporuince as a help to the 
right appreciation of his meaning, especially where there is also a 
question between various readings. J^cent Cambridge translators, 
regarding a translation as being merely an aid to persons wishing 
to read the author in his own language—something to be used, 
in the words of Pericles, epyov fidXXov luupa h \ 6 yov 
Kfi/aTT^—have gone perhaps as far as is desirable in the direction 
of literal rondoring. In one cose, indeed, the translator’s anxiety 
not to misreprosent his author has led him to retain many of the 
original words^ Greek and English being thus minded with a 
somewhat comical effect. Efiacoment of oneself ana loyalty to 
one’s author reach their limit here. It would be an interesting 
question (upon which, however, we do not propose to enter now; 
now iar this is a mark of the extent to wbicii devotion to the exact 
sciences has moulded Cambridge tho^ht in reference to other 
branches of study. The tendency of Oxford scholars is no less 
marked in the opposite direction. There is a rather maUdouM 
legend extant to the effect that when Professor Jowett's transla¬ 
tion of Plato appeared, an Oxford admirer—hoping, no doubt, 
to elicit a compliinentoiy reply—inquired of a Cambridge friend, 
competent to judge of the work alike under either aspect, what 
opinion was taken of it in his University. “Well,*’ was the 
pitiless response, “ wo doubt if he understands the philosophy; 
and sa a crib we think it valueless.” It is only with tte latter 


^ Translated into English by B. Jowett, MA. Oxford > 
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of this judgment, of course, that we are now concerned ; and) 
without endorsing it unreserviidly, we cannot deny that it is in a 
great measure applicshle to the work iHsfore us. The Professor 
may of course reply that he does not mean his work for a ** crib ”; 
andf) judging from some things which we have heard about the way 
in which Oxford men nowadays read the OlasaiCB, wo can quite 
inline that a term implying any study whatsoever of the 
original Greek might he out of place. Put, if so, why translate 
Thucydides at all P In the cose of philosophy it is, no doubt, 
useful for the student to have accesH to the thoughts^ of ench 
thinker without the nucessiiy of puzzling them out of his lan¬ 
guage ; hut no one who wants merely to jparn the history of the 
Peloponnesian war would go to Thiicydidcs,-ovcn iu the original, 
rather than to Grute ; wliat w'onld ho do with a translation P 
It is, then, after all, upon its merits as an aid to reading the 
original Qroolc which Tliiic\dii 1 es wrote that we must estimate 
Professor Jowott’s version ; and, judged by this measure, we can¬ 
not consider it ns a worlc worthy of one of the Itoyal teachers 
of the Greek language. 

In the first place, without requiring a close copy of Thucy¬ 
dides's fearful and wonderful anarohilhat which are feebly repre¬ 
sented hy the famous An awkward K>ast to drive is pigs; one 
man many of them very," and which arise mainly, no doubt, from 
the struggles of an acute intellect to express itself accurately in a 
language not yet completely develoiied os regards its grammar; aud 
fully recognizing the duty of au English translator to obe,y the 
ordinary rules of English syntax, wo must demur to a style which 
renders a xal, a rr, a yap, or a Aort, to say nothing of even more 
important particles, alike by full stops and semicolons, and expands 
(as iu iv. 36) otrtov into ** the secret of this protracted resistance.” 
Nor, again, do wo understand why (ns in iv. 40) a (pimple phrase 
like TTcirc voTfpov should be left altogether uiireprcsouted. In the 
previous chapter the Professor seems to iiave gone out of his way 
to emphasize the dislike of Thuej^dides to Oleon. Kaiinp pai^i<odi)s 
oStra 7 vir 6 trxr(rts does not mean “ the luad promise,” nor Blnnild 
we onvv the fate of the schoolboy who happened to render either 
phrase ny the other. 

But it may be better to ** instance in ” a longer pnss.'igo, in order 
to give an idea of the Professor’s stylo, which, if it is at times a 
little too ornamented, often flows smooth and limpid ; and also to 
show by a typical example the way in w'hich he appears to us to 
fall short of the mark as a translator of Thucydides. Wo will take 
Book V. Ohap. 89, wherein the Athenians, opening tlieir con¬ 
troversy with the Melians, anticipate a form of political reasoning 
not unfamiliar—in the mouths of foreigners—at the present day. 
We assume the possession by oiir readers of what ilr. Cobden 
called **all the works of Thucydides." They will thus be able to 
compare the original with Professor Jo welt's rendering, which 
runs as follows:— 


This verbal criticism may appear eaxptng. It may be said that 
if the author’s general drift is fairly retained, a strict iiidhMcnce to 
hu style and language is mere pedantry. We'have already riven our 
reasons for holding that in tho case of im historian a mere adherence 
to the. narrative is not of much practical use, since ibw ordinary 
students of history are likely to want to examine materials of 
which their teachers have availed themselves. Those who read i 
Thucydides will, after all, do so mainly with a view to studying 
the language in which he wrote—^not, of course^ as ameraoiganism 
the structure of which may he dissected, and the evolution of its 
parts traced out, though this is in itself a study not unfndtful in 
useful results; but as a vehicle used by an acute thinker for express¬ 
ing his ideas, with all their sequences aadjMOCtarions. The 
difllculty of literatone,” says a recent eesap||^ vyho hot himself 
Bucct'eded very well in surmounting it, *Ms hot to write, but to 
write what you mean ; not to aiibct your reader, but to a^t him 
precisely as you wi?h.” Now no language probably, sinoo the 
world began, has been so fine nn iustrumunt for this purpose as the 
Greek; and it is in proportion as the modern student can see how 
the ancient author wished to afl'ect his readers that he is entitled 
to the name of a scholar; so that a Greek scholar means, among 
other things, a person who has acquired no small insight into 
the working of some of tho shrewdest minds which the world has 
ever produced. This is a point which would appear to have been 
overlooked by those who depreciate the study of Greek os an 
educational exercise; nor can we imagine anything much better 
adapted to strengthen their view of the matter than to see a Greek 
Professor translating the chief of Greek political thinkers, a writer 
embarrassed at times hy the fulness of his thought, as thoogh he 
were a more chronicler of passing events capable now and then of 
making a smart remark. It would be strange, indeed, if Greek 
learning iu this country wei'o to receive its heaviest blow from tho 
hand of one whoso special function it is to foster it. 

We have loft ourselves little space to speak of the noted* Theso 
are copious and useful. Oue of their best features is the frequent 
illustration from tho contemjjorary Aristupbanos. Nothing anbrds 
a letter notion of the most remarkable points in the Greek cha¬ 
racter than to realize how the Athenian people wore able to 
witness, apparently with perfect enjoyment, the burlesques in 
which the great comedian extracted fun out of every stage of 
their lifo-and-death struggle. The chief point in which we should 
bo inclined to find fault with the notes is, ns in tho text, the want 
of appreciation which they occasionally show of the finer points 
of scholarship; but enough has been said on this head. Students 
will be OB grateful to Professor Jowott for his second volume as 
they will bo ready to dispense with the aid of his first; and every 
one will be amuam with the terms of tho dedication to Viscount 
Sherbrooke. 


Woll, then, we Athenians will use no fine w«)rds; we will not go out of 
our wnyto provo kt length that we have a right to rule, because we over¬ 
threw the rerdans; or that we nUrickj'ou now because we nre sntrering 
any injury at your hands. W« should not convince you if wo did ; nor 
must 3‘oa expect to oonvince us by arguing that, uUliuugli a colony ul' the 
LocpdacinoujaDS, have taken no part in their cxiicditions, or that you 
have never done us imy wrong. But you iind wc should sny what we really 
think, and aim onl^’ nt what is posMhIo, for we both alike know that iulo 
the disoufision of human ofTairs the question of justice ori^v enters wdierc tho 
pressure of necessity is equal, and that the powerful exact what they can, 
and the weak grant what they niust. 

Now it appears to us, if we may without presumption dillcr from 
the Professor, aud indeed fi’om other authorities, that the oppo¬ 
sition between dumru and dtWa, “ might” and “right,” is missed 
in this version. Venturing on a rougb summary, should put 
it somehow thus“ We are not going to offer a long argument 
about the rigM of our case, nor do we recommend you to expect 
to persuade us by doing the same, but rather to settle the question 
of might according to the thoughts that wo both of us really have 
in our minds, for we and you both know quite well that the 

a uestion of right only comes on for decision in human affairs when 
^e force [or stress] is equal on both sides, but that when it is a 
question of might, tho stronger exact and the weaker give in." 
Throughout this “ Melian controversy,” which, as being perhaps 
tho most notorious crux in the whole of Thucydides, demanded 
specially careful handling, there appears far too great a tendency 
to shirk difficulties by means of paraphrase. Once or twice we 
find cases in which a better rendering uf even a few words might 
have been given—c.g. in chap. 105, pjaKoplouvrts vpS>v rb 
dirripdfcoKov is rather “ congratulating you on your innocence of 
evil ""than “ admiring the simplicity of your idea.” One is as easy 
to mte as the other, but one gives, as the other doeS not, the 
fnndlmental meaning of the Greek words. 

This tendency to ^ve a general rather than the particular inter- 
nretatiioft is always appearing. Take, for instance, Pericles’s 
de^bnee, in Book ii. 60 tgg. The second sentence of this runs 
■omewhat in this way:—“For I hold that when a State is 
proepeeous as a whole, it does more mod to its private members 
than when it is doing well aa regards each individual eitizon, bat 
isdoasingtoharm in its ooUecUve capoeify.” This is merely a 
xoaO^ lendering; but Professor Jowett ought eniUly to be able, 
withOHl loss or elegance, to ookne nearer 1|o h tmui “ In my 
jod^tfiDt it would he better for mdividoala themselves that tlm 
oithKha ilioald anffer and the State flouridx, than that the ctrizena 
ahoadd flonrish and the State suffer.” In the nszt riwpter a point 
. 'aeoma to be misaed. *Ev vfuttbip dodnw yiwpiw ia not 
^'beaiaah Venn characters are we^,”,buli" i»t a imuKmmah jour 
jodgmiht la anaound (lit, sickj." 


THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON COURT.* 

A lthough the days are long gOTio^ by since every portrait of 
Henry VIll. was called a iiulbein, and every likeness of 
Elizabeth a Zucchero, tlie old raisleadiug titles are still attached 
to the frames in the Hampton Court (iallery, and os a natural 
result tho good and genuine works are compromised. When you 
see “ Titian ” aud “ Unflaelle ” on pictures which evidently were 
never in Italy, you find it hard to appreciate iustly even the fbat 
Titian or real liaifaollu which may hang close by. Nowhere ia this 
more apparent than at Hampton Court; while some people are 
perhaps of opinion that there is not a single pointing of any value 
in the whole Palace. Wo cannot always agree with Mr. Law’s 
conclusions, hut his book is an honest attempt to bring'order 
out of confusion, to expose false protonsions and disttnguish 
real merit. It is, moreover, unlike many such books, extiemely 

E leasant reading, being fall of historical anecdotes, * and also 
ere and there betraying somewhat quaintly the prepoBsessioiis and 


worthy 

of the book we should have been able to rive him more qn* 
quaUfied praise. It is obviously better that a book diould 
haver no index than a bad one. As an example, taken ab 
haphazard, we may turn to the index to see if there ie a portrait 
of, say, William, fluke of Gloucester. We find under “Gloucester, 
William, Duke of, son of Queen Anne, 41, 83a" tlader 
“William” we find one reference, “41.” Turning, thM, to 
No. 41, wo find that the portrait by Kncller has. wen with¬ 
drawn. TurniDg to No. 830, we find the full daso^tion of 
another portrait by Knellor, and so conclude that at Bmnptoii 
Court there were formerly two por^aits of the Diikebf GhmceeMr 
by Kneller, and that only one remains riiere now. But when we ^ 
through the catalogue in detail we find two other portaraitB, 
with Nos. 192 and 515, both of which Mr. Law idenosM wM 
the Prince. We have a few other faults to find, .and .majw 
well notice them here. Mr. Law, in his preMbei ^ 
ture desorihed in the Inventoiy of tho ^oda in Bitvy VHIt ah* 
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M tefiptiiad to knpw the prefece vtxj wall. In speakfog of 
^ pp^t of ImAj Middleton. No. 53, bo nientione 

Alan JBroonckp cre%i^ Viacount Middleton in 1710.” But 
Alan Brodiick was crMted Viacount Midletoni a very different 
natne. About another pe^ too, be stumbles sadly. No. 336 
.“®.told, «]Mward, eleventh Lord Zouch,” who 

mea m 1625, in hia aeventicth year, and, leaving no issue, the 
ptle became extinct.*’ But Edward, Lord Zouch, was the twelfili 
in suoceasioni and left two daughters. From one of them 
. descends the present holder of the title, which is not ex¬ 
tinct by any means. Under an account of Miruvelt's portrait of 
Prince Bupcrt, Mr. Law falls into an old mistulie. Ho 
eaya that “ to his scientific spirit wo owe mezzotiut en-iraving.” 

haa been abundantly proved that Prince Itupert was 0110 of tho 
j first engravers in meateotint, but also that he learnt the art from 
an older engraver. 

If we find &ult with Mr. Law's occasional inaccuracies, it is 
in no carping spirit. JIis hook is so good that we should ho 
glad to SCO it better, and it is for that reason that wo point 1 
out its ahortcombgs. It is more congenial work to call at¬ 
tention to tho many interesting facts Mr. Law has elicited 
in the course of his Investigations. We wish, as he has 
been at the pains of describing carefully each room as wo 
enter it, that he hod added a few pages of description of 
the whole Palwe, as his book would then have been a complete 
guide. As it is, the visitor will require a second book if ho wishes 
to do tho place thoroughly. Mr, Law's anecdotes are well 
selected, and will bo now to many of his renders; while others 
will bo amused at such expressions ns those with regard to Queen 
Mary of Scotland.' Under No. 560, erroneously indexed ns 566, 
we are told that “ tho reader will doubtless prefer to turn tii 
the sympathetic verse of the chivalrous Frenchman (Ronsard) 
than to listen to tho detestable libels of her surly iiin- 
ligners." Agaim under No. 631, we read of her voyage from 
France, in 1501, that four days she reached the land 
of fogs and cant and Calvinism.” ^ Ilia opinion of the modern 
“Queen Anno style*’ is also incisively expre-ssed. Tho visitor 
to Queen Anne’s drawing-room can judgo of the real taste of 
tho day, “ which was nothing better than a poor imilutiou of tlm 
bastard-classic of Louis XIVT as distinguished from the so-called 
Queen Anno style, which never had any existence at all, e.vcupt 
an imaginary one in the brains of modern china-maniacs.'’ 
Mr. Law 1 ms perhaps made this passage a littlo too strung. 
Ho tells a curious anecdote, by the way, in speaking of this 
apartment. “I wonder,” observed tho Uuke of Suai>ex, when 
passing through it, “in which of these rooms it was that 
George 11 . struck my father. The blow so disgusted him with tho 
place that he never afterwards could bo induced to think of it as a 
residence.” In descrihiug West’s picture of tho “Apotheosis of 
the infant princes Octavius and Alfred,” Mr. Law tolls us that 
George III. said when tho first of thorn died, “ I aru very sorry 
for dJfrod, but had it been Octavius 1 should have died too.” Yet 
OeiaviuB followed his brother \vithin the yimr. Among the paiulere 
of this time occurs the name of Dominic Kerres, R.A., a native of 
Gascony, “ who, after running away from homo, becoming a sailor, 
and then master of a trading vessel, and being captured by an 
English frigate, settled in England and took to painting marine 
pieces to earn a living.” Ilis son -was also a paintisr, and obtained 
an unpleasant notoriety ns the husband of the celebrated “ Priuccbs 
Olive of Cumberland, who lost him his appointment, and brought 
him to misery, destitution, imprisonment, and madness.” 

The book is full of curious and interesting notes of this kind. 
With regard to Mr. Law's critical observations on tho authenti¬ 
city o^the pictures, there is also much that is interesting. Of tho 
so-called portrait of Ilaffuelle by himself (No. 710), however, ho is 
careful not to express his t^wn opinion, if indeed he has formed 
one. Of the companion portmita, formerly hinged together, of 
Erasmus and Froben, Mr. Law thinks, w'ith Wurniim and others, 
that they have been “ improved ” by Steenwyck, who put in bick- 
grounds of Gothic buildings to Ilolbeiu's “ simple foil.” Frobon 
was the printer and publisher of the w'ritiuga of Enismus, who 
was in great distress at his death. IJo bad lived in his house 
for some years on terms of close friendship. It is to be feared 
that few of the modem representatives nt Frobeu's trade con¬ 
trive to inspire their unfoilunute clients with the feelings of 
Erasmas towards his publisher. In Chelsea Church there is a 
well-known monument commemorating a certain Mrs. kSprngge, 
who fought beside her brother in a naval ougagumont lur hix. 
hourif, and eventually died in child-bod in 1092. Quo <}f tho 
pictures at Hampton Court represents prohablv^ this very battle. 

** The Butch are shown on the left, the combined fleet on the 
right. At the first onset the French sailed away, and left Sir 
£. Spngge to bear the brunt of the fight. Tromp came up, and 
Ain gliii g > out Spragge's ship, tho lioyal l*rince, a severe contest 
toi^ plaoe which lasted tnree hours. At the end, the lioyal 
IWuoe was sc disabled that Spragge had to change his flag into 
anoi^lr Tses^, in doing which, however, h» was drowned. Tho 
Butch said of this l^ttlo that the French had hired the English 
to fight far them, and that they only looked on to see that they 
J^amad their wages.” Sir Edward Sprugge was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbeyi locving m his heir his ^usiti, John Spra^e, 
eventually the husband of the combatant Miss Chamberlain, whose 
epitaph xegrels that the did not live to bear a race of naval heroes. 
iSie most remarkable of the pictures at Ilamptou Court are, of 
«ouse> the Mantegnas. The series, which comprises nine sepa- 
late Works reprcsonilng the triumph of Offisar,*is now hung 


in the “ Communication Gallery,” as Sir Ohrietophor Wren named 
it, being tho passage between the king’s apMtments and the 
queen's. The cartoons, as they are somewliat improperly termed, 
were not designs for hangings, buf “ wore painted in ten^n'a on 
twilled linen, with the object of being stretched on frames and 
affixed to the wall as a frieze.” Th^ were purchased by Nys, tho 
agent of Charles L, at Mantua, in 1628, for about 10,500/., some 
marbles being included. At the Cuuimonwealth they wore valued 
at 1,000/., but were not sold, and they were later reserved to the 
Protector, who also, it will bo remembered, had the good taste to 
rescue Ilail'iiolle's cartoons. Tlioy liave remalued at Hampton 
Court ever since, and though terribly “ restored,” in the worst 
modern sense of that word, are still what VVaageu called them, 
“ the must important example of that ontliusinsm for the grandeur 
of the uiicioiit^ Roman world, wliich prevailed in Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth ceiiturio.s.” Mr. Law carefully describes 
e|ich picture. There is but one painting on the Queen's Great 
Staircase; but Mr. .Law takes the opportunity, before describing 
it, of introducing a ghost story. On the right as you go down 
the stair there is a side door. It leads to the “flaunted Gal- 
Ic^ry,” now a lumhor-room for old pictures. Hero it was that 
Qnoou Kuthariuo Howard, having escaped from her own chnmher, 
where she was confined before her roiiKival to the Tower, ran 
through tho pass, g > to obtain an interview with the King, lie 
was ut prayers in the adjoining chapel. “Just, however, as she 
reached the dour the guards seized her and carried her buck, and 
her riithloss husband, in spile of her piercing screams, which wore 
heard almost all over the Palace, cuuliiiued his devotions unmoved.” 
In this gallery, then, u female form is teen, passing and repassiug, 
with wild shrieks, between the entrance to the Royal ])ew and the 
door. Mr. Ijuw gives no aulhoxily for this thrilling stoiy, and it 
does not occur in Jesse. But we should he soiTy if he had omitted 
anything so well calculated to deepen a visitor's interest in 
lluuiptou CourL 


CONTllIlIUTIONS TO MILITAKY AND STATE 

dkdicim:.* 

T HIS is tho first volume of a new siiries which is to be devoted 
to topics connected with Military and bitate Medicine. No 
explanation is given, however, ns to the preciso objects and inten¬ 
tions of tho founders of the series; neither is any information 
forthcoming as to the names of the founders, or the limitations, 
if any, to be imposed upon contributors either ns regards their 
qualilienliouH or as to tho precise range over which their exposi¬ 
tions may extend. Hero is the first volume, but who have cilled 
it into being, how often we are to look lor another, or by whom it 
is to be supplied—these are questions coiwM'rning which w'o are 
left absolutely in the dark. This volume coiisi.sts of two distinct 
es-siiys by the same WTiter, a railitaiy surgeon, for the first of 
which he was awarded a medal and prize by the Statistical Society, 
and for the second n similar disliiiction by the Army Medical 
Department. About oiie-fuurlh of tho volume is occupied by 
tho first of these essays, which treats of “Tho Efiects of Health 
and Disease on Military and Maval Operations.” This is a mere 
condeustid sketoh of a very wide subject. Altogether it savours 
not a little of tho “prize essay ” quality, and is to a consider¬ 
able extent composed of <juolutions. Still the armogement 
adopted by the author is good, and many of the topics referred to 
are of much interest and imjiurtaiice. The diseases which most 
frequently oc(!ur in armies on active Ncrvico are considered accord¬ 
ing to their causes, in tho first rough sense of that word. Thus 
they are referred to as otfcct.*^ of overcrowding, of climate, of 
privation, of fatigue, or of youth and age. The most important 
diseases of the first group are erysijiehis, hospital gangrene, 
typhus, yellow fever, and cholera. I’bu mortality from erysipelas 
and hospital gangrene should, tho author says, be ascribed to 
wounds, of which accidents tlioy are tho only too frequent con¬ 
sequences. It is a well-known fact that deaths from wounds and 
tho.so secondary diseases are, as Mr. Marlin reminds us, “ much 
more numerous than those from slaughter in the field.” It sx'oins 
possible, however, tliat much may be done in tho future to 
diminish the frequency of these dreaded wquel^. by the more 
thorough, early, and complete adoption of such antiseptic methods 
of ti'eatiuont as may ho found available or possible on tho battle¬ 
field, or ill the often too crowded camp hospital. To check the 
occurrence of putrefaction in and about wounds is now universally 
recognized as of prime necessity for the achievement of such a 
result. And this unanimity in regard to one of the priuci^H^l 
practical aims in the treatment of wounds is all the more fortunate 
since the recognition of its importance ali’ords a meeting-point for 
those who on tho side of theory are in complete opposition as to 
the actual order or series of the causal agents concerned in the pro¬ 
duction of such diseases as orysipelns, pymmia, or septicosmia. 

Of the other chief diseases in armies which result from or 
are attendant, upon overcrowding (namely, typhus, yellow fever, 
and cholera) by far the most important is typhus. Tho histoiy 
of theefiects of this one disease on milftary operations affords 
some remarkable facts 4 o which the author calls particular at¬ 
tention. It has always been the scourge of Continental armies. 
Yellow fever has not to anything like the same extent influenced 

* Cfnir^utiont to Militarff and Stain Medicine, By John Marliu, 
Bargeon, Army Medical Department. VoL 1. LondOn: J. & A. Churchill. 
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the operataons of actual warfare, and Ita ravof^es haTO, moreoTor 
been experienced by navios rather than b^ armiea. Obolera, how¬ 
ever, ia of much more importance, especially within its endemic 
area, since it has many times greatly reduced the strength of our 
Indian army. 

The second essay is one of Considorahle importance. It deals 
with the subject of** The Influence of Drinking Water in origina¬ 
ting or in propagating Enteric Fever, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, and 
Oholera.” .Those are problems of considerable difHcuIty and eom- 
pleidty, and though their solution is of great moment professional 
opinion in regard to them is, for the most part, still iu a very un¬ 
settled condition. The author is fortunately a logical thinker, 
and he handles his subject in a very methodical manner, lie ia 
apparently well qualified to take a general survey of the evideuco 
aviulable in regard to the mtiology of these important diseasos 
which so frequently appear iu epidemic fasninn. As the 
title of his essay implies, Mr. Martin shows himself fully alive 
to ihc' possibility that^con^municabb diseases are still boing 
originated as yvell os p‘ropagated, and throughout his essay ho 
Strongly insists upon the necessity of looking at evidence as to the 
production of such diseases from this double point of view. I’rac- 
tically, too, this search for cases of de novo origin may be of consider¬ 
able moment; for, as Mr. Martin says, ** If such cases do not occur, 
then our efforts should be directed against the propagating causes; 
If they do occur, we should endeavour to counteract the originating 
cause; end if this object be attained, the propagating cause will 
cease to exist.” ills own view as to the existence of such cases is 
expressed in no hesitating terms. He says:— ^ 

I think most persons, after due ccmsiilcralina and a careful stud}* of 
epidebiies, will agree with iiio in bcMoving not only that such original 
cases do now occur, but also that they are of Ar«(]ui>nt occurrenoe \ and, 
moroovpi^, that propagation holds a secondary place in epidemics. . . . 
An objoctor nay reply by puiniing to our 'inipruved sanitation, and tlie 
lesHonedinortality of euiduiuic disease, us causa and eflect. Hut this is no 
valid objection unices he prove that sanitary iniprovcincuta have op«>rated 
solely against propagation, and bavo not influenced the origination of 
<lJae^ 


The author enunciates and defends the position that ** specificity 
of a disease does not necessarily imply specificity of its cause.” 
He- thinks that noii-specific phenomena may occasionally bo 
instrumental in initiating a specific disease, although such specific 
disease may subsequoutly be propagated by spocifle agents 
(contagla). He points out, also, that a corollary of this doctrine 
—namely, that specificity of cause does not imply specificity of 
disease—is a principle worthy of more consideration than it has 
hitherto received, and ho tliiuks that even now important evidence 
is not wanting to show that the same cause acting upon diflernnt 
organisms, either of the same or of did'eront species, may lead 
in them to the evolution of what are usually considered to be 
totally distinct diseases. This corollary Mr. Martin only refers 
to here and there incidentally, but the main doctrine is fully 
considered in regard to each of the diseases concerning which ho 
writes. It is in respect to diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera that 
he has most of positive evidence to brin^ forward concerning their 
multiple and independent modes of origin. His discussion of the 
flctiology of the second of these diseasot, so far as it is influenced 
by drinking water, is particularly able, and affords a good example 
or the complexity of the problems involved in such a question, 
and of the enlightened moao in which the author considers them. 
Though it is in these diseases that he finds so much evidence of 
origination as opposed to propagation, lie is of course quite prepared 
to admit that cholera is not uufrequeuily propagated tiirougii the 
medium of drinking water. 

The evidence in regard to the actual de novo origii^of euteric or 
typhoid fever is not so positive or so generally admitted os that 
which relates to the other disea.se. Patbologisls in this country 
have long ranged themselves into two opposite camps in regard to 
this question ^ and it is not here only that doubt exists:— 


The Continental schools are divided in an exactly similar way os regards 
this postulate. Petteukofer, Itanke, and WoKsteiiiur range themselves with 
Murchiaon, believing that Uio cHseaso Bunietimos arises from causes inde¬ 
pendent of a foregoing cose, as well as sometimes b'contagion ; while Givtl 
and Friederi<^ bdieve, with Dadd, that a prior case is necessary, and re¬ 
fuse the postulate assumed by tlio others. Jt matters little, however, 
whether they refuse it or not, since it is granted by common sense and by 
experience. Murchison and his school believe in the origin and propaga. 
tion of diseoie { while Budd and his school Iielicvo only in the propagation, 
and do not acknowledge any origin fur Hpccitlc disease. 

It ia clear from this passage to which school Mr. Martin belongs. 
He boldly protests against the general view supported by Sir 
Thomas Watson, that if this disease be once proved to bo propa¬ 
gated by contagion, such a fact should of itself instil grave doubts 
as to its ever being orij^inated de novo. He contends that this ns 
a general principle is mogical. Fire may spread from object to 
olnect, ao long as the objects attacked are inflammable and more 
or less contiguous; no one, however, supposes that Are may not 
be originated as well as propagated. On the same principle ho 
contends, and we thorou^ly agree with him, that jt is unwise to 
assume that oontsgia wiiich may be propagated may not also 
originate. Nay, further, some of those who hold the contrary 
view in regard to the coniagia of typheyd fever, are by no means 
prepar^ to admit the same prindple in regard to the commoner 
contim of erysipelas. But it is on tho ground of experience, so 
. far as it goes or can go in the setUing of such a question, that 
Hr. Mhrtin in the main relies, and espemally experienod of typhoid 
ihvsr as it oecnrs in India. Here, he says, overwUriming evidence 
IB to be found against the exclusively contsgionlst doetrines of | 


Budk and his foHowers. More Instaness of originstioii than ol 
propagation of typhoid fever are, ho boUeves, to be mat with in 
India. To some extent, therefore, the sasie hind of thiag obtains 
in regard to this disease as in regard to cholara; India is a sort 
of hot-bed favourable to its birth. It is not, however, so exolusi vsly. 
favourable as it would appear to be for cholera, wlueh,aeoQrding to 
the conclurion of the International Sanitary Oonferenos at Vienna is 
1874, ** arisesspontanBOUsljtonly in India, and reaches otb«r ooantries 
from without.” Mr. Martin dwells upon evidence existing as to the 
ditruflc and sporadic appearance of typhoid fever in India, espe* 
dally at certain times and seasons, as may be gathered fhnn the 
Indian Sanitary Reports, and he calls particular attention to the 
widespread outbreak of this disease in India during the last ten 
days of August 1872, when almost every military station,,01# 
several enormous areas, began to report cases of this fever. .Ho 
adds, that it was not only typhoid fever which came forward at this 
period, ** but purely climatic fevers of every variety, and while the 
exciting cause of all was the same, the type vax^ according to 
predisposition and special circumstances.” This simultaneous out¬ 
break of typhoid fever over wide areas in India is all the more 
important inasmuch ns the distributioa of the disease, according 
to our author, does not seem to bo at all distinctly related to 
the course of rivers, This point he has ascertained by careful in¬ 
quiries concerning many epidemics of typhoid fever in India. 

** The value of ihis observation,” he adds, ** can hardly be rightly 
estimated by persous who have not studied the phenomena of 
epidemics in tropical climates,” where the water supply is not arti¬ 
ficial, but in which ** tho population uso streams lately for drink¬ 
ing purposes (os in the outer Himalaya).” The author himself 
hmds certain opinions, necessarily crude and tentative, as to the 
mode in which typhoid fever is actually engeudei'od in the human 
body ; but, ns he sees clearly enough, the truth or falsity of these 
opinions does not aflect the more general question. On several 
points of detail we are not inclined to agree with Mr. Martin. 
Wo cannot, for instance, accept his view os to the foundation on 
which the germ theory of disease has been based; nor do we 
think that some of the limitations which he has imposed upon the 
scope of his inquiry are of such slight importance as be iroagines. 
Tho explanation (p. 95) that, according to the “ physico-chemical 
theory ” of the origin of certain contagious diseases, ** tho minute 
organisms Tbund in the tissues after death are the causes and not 
the results of patholrgical change,” is probably the printer's, 
rather than the author’s, view of the matter. The essay, how¬ 
ever, is one whic h does credit to its author, and it will usefully 
servo as an antidote to the narrow and exclusive doctrines con¬ 
cerning cent agio UB diseases which are now only too prevalent. 
The author’s conclusions are drawn throughout with* the greatest 
care and moderation; and it is evident that be ie not only an 
accurate thinker, but also one who has bad considerable experienco 
hearing upon tho tctiology of tho important diseases to wnich ha 
has diiected his attention. 


THE CAMERONIANS.* 

I N the first volume of this book we are introduced to Sir Piort 
Montgomerie, Bart., a retired general oflieer, whoisalso Q.C.I^, 
and Q.O.S.I., Colonel of the 26th Regt. (Tho Cameronians), and 
Governor of Dumbarton Castle. He is at breakfast, the rest of 
the party consisting of his remote kinsman and heir, Hew Mont¬ 
gomerie—of the Indian Civil Service, home on a year's leave—hie 
^andnioco and orphan ward, Mary Montgomerie, ner friend, Anna- 
oelle Frroll, and an old lady, Mrs. Garth, Mary's governess and 
friend. Sir Piers i^ a fine, fresh old gentleman nearing bis 
seventieth year; is by nature generous, but peppery and proud. 
Hew Montgomerie is about thirty years of age, “ a sharp hand at 
cards and with a brilliant cue, deeply in debt, and with the current 
reputation among his set of being a bad lot.” The Baronet, taking 
up the Ayr Observer^ learns that a detachment of tho 26tli liegi- 
ment has arrived at the Oostlo of Dumbarton, under the command 
of Lieutenants Cecil Falconer and l^lie Fotheringhame. Ho 
instantly makes up his mind to invite the senior Lieutenant, 
Falconer, to his house for a few days’ cover shooting. Hew doea 
his best to dissiiada the Baronet from carrying out this intention; 
but the latter persists, and after a short interval we find Mr. Cecil 
Falconer installed as an honoured guest at Eagleseraig, and already 
become a prime favoiirito with the General and the ladies. Hew 
and ho, however, do not at all hit it off, and indeed' a mutual 
dislike was discovered at their first meeting. Cecil and Many 
Montgomerie contrive, without contriving, to see a good deal of 
each other, with the result that he falls very much in love. He 
then makes the unpleasant discovery that the object of hia afliiotiona 
ia bound by the terms of her father’s will to many her co^n 
Hew, or, in default, lose all her money. The oonstn eeema 
to Imvo entered thoroughly into tho spirit of the &tto's< teato- 
ment; but, even before the advent on the acene of Cecil Falconer, 
the young lady has shown plainly enough that ahe wcMild sooner 
lose her money than aeoept the imposed husband. Hory is a 
lovely girl, frank and open-hearted in dlspoaitiotf, and ahe sinM 
well. Annabelle ainga well, too, and Falconer ia aho muaicafly^ 
inclined, ao the eveniaga are often spent at the piano. Whan the 
Baronet and the ladies retire for the night, Hew takas Falconer 
to hia room, and ^ey play icarU, The reaaltia ao one-a^ed ^t, 

* The <lsNMr0atenw. By James Giant, Author of ** The Fiimiaiiwe of 
War,” dm g vols. Loniiun: Itichord fintlsy d Sou. xC8<. 
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after lodng dl hk ditpoeahllf aaah, Falconer is eonatraineJ to 
mly to hu friend and brother-ofiicer Fotheringhame for i 8 al,, in 
order to meet an 1.0* U. given to bia opponent; and the friend, better 
drenmetanoed than eome Ueatenanta are, ia able to forward the 
anm bj return of poet. Falconer paja Hew, and resolves to see a 
Utlila more of Ida adveraary^a aoienoe. A pet dog belon^g to 
Mm, unknown to the fdajer^ watohea the nlav also, and comes 
to FaleQiier from nnder the table with ^j^saxd in his mouth. There¬ 
upon Falconer looks under the table, and sees several discarded 
cards. Hew denies having dropped them, but Falconer declines 
to play again. Afterwuds Hew goes away on a visit, and on his 
return dieoovera Cecil and Mary in a grotto en^mf^d in tender ex- 
j^ugee following on a proposal and avowal. This is too much for 
Aw, who, fillMl with r^e and jealousy, determines to ruin 
Jwconer in the estimation of his host. He tolls him the guest is 
of no family, that bis mother is an opera singer or dancer, and that 
bo is in the habit of dropping his cards at ^cart^. The Baronet waxes 
wrathful, but, as Falconer is to leave on the morrow, says nothing, 
and contents himself with extending to him a cold good-bye. 
The Baronet had a horror of misalliances. His only sou had 
married a painter's daughter in Italy^ and, aware of his father's 
Infatuated pride of family, was afraid to bring her home, his 
fkther riving vent to the genial sentiment ‘‘May the moment 
that I for^ve you and her Ira my last on earth." The sou died, 
und the Baronet's watchfulness was transferred to his ward, and 
Falconer he now watches from a distance. ** And he set a watch 


to watch them, and Sir Aylmer watched them oil." Unhappily 
Ibr bis riews, he takes his family to Edinburgh, hoping that change 
of scene ma^r make his charge forget the Falconer incident; but 
the Oameronians happen to move into garrison at tbe northern 
capital about the same time, and love, which laughs at bolts and 
bars, finds ways of bringing the lovers often together. 

Hew, whose own chances, he is now well aware, are gone, if 
they had ever existed, knows of these meetings, hut bides his 
hour of revenge. A ball is given by the Oameronians; and, while 
Falconer and Mary Montgomerie are dividing their attentions 
between each other and supper, Hew manages, unporceived by 
either, to drop some powder into Falconer's glass. The latter 
finishes the contents of the glass at a draught, forthwith becomes 
deadly pale, then mokes a wild clutch at the table, hut fulls with 
a crash on tbe floor. He is borne away, and tbe next morning 
the adjutant of the regiment informs him he is under arrest, 
having been drunk and incapable at a public entertainment. A 
couri-morUal follows, with the result that Lieutenant Oocll 
Falconer is dismissed generallv, not specilically," Her MajCstv 
having no further occasion for his services. Kindly Mr^^. Ciarth 
escorts Mary to see him before ho leaves the regiment, and then 
he says no word to any one, but departs. When next wo hear 
of him he is on the banks of the Morava. Serviatus and Euasiana 
are both loud in their praises of a gallant hut nameless voluuteor 
who has saved the life of General TebeTnuiefl* and his aide-de-camp 
Count Palenka. This is no other than our luckless hero, who is 
striving to forget his misery in the excitement of a campaign. 
Meanwhile Mary ia disconsolate, of. course, and so is bm- friend 
Annabelle, who has become engaged to FothoriLghamo and 
believes bim to be trifling with her. 

Soon after Falconer's oismissal the Baronet's lawyer informs Sir 
Piers that he has discovered, though young Piers and his wife are 
both dead, that they left a son who joined the Oameronians under 
the name of OecU Falconer. The childless old man is overjoyed 
to learn the existence of a grandson, and becomes all anxiety to 
ascertain his whereabouts. Mary is gladdened to the extent of 
thinking it must he a dream ^bat Cecil is her own cousin, the 
lawM neir of Eaglescraig, the man foreappointud to bo her 
husband, and that Hew, the pretender, is scarcely oven a cousin 
by Scottish reckoning. Falconer ia informed of the extraordinary 
turn aflairs have taken at home, but the intelligence does nut 
reach Mm until after ho bos made his name of ** British * 
Volunteer ” famous throughout the Russo-Servian army, and until 
he has several times almost succeeded iu geUing killed. 'J'hcn ho 
comes hom^the proceedings of the court-martial are quashed, 
EaglesemidUp en Annabelle discovers that Fothemighaiiie 
means all l^'eays, and everybody, excepting Hew, lives happily 
ever afterwards. 

The title of tbe book led us to expect that the story would he 
more or less connected with the 26th or Camerouisu lh.*giiiient ns 
a regiment; but we see no particular reason why, with a change 
in Anebr two names, the novel might not have been headed, with 
equal appropriateness, the*' Sherwood Foresters” or the “ I’ompa- 
dours." The preface of the hook led us to expect that tbe author, 
who " by a correspondence with Mr. Ohilders in March Inst was 
fortunate enough to secure the royal yellow of Scotland for all 
Scottish infrntry not faced with blue," would introduce his own 
or somebody elae’s—perhaps his hero’s—opinions upon tho im¬ 
pending changes in regiments, and the effect these will have upon 
uniform, if not upon etprit de ewpt. However, the author winds 
up saving,''Of the merits of the new regimental system it is 
difficult to apaoulate as yet; but it will too probably create an 
endlett confusion, and be long a source of regret to tho entire 
txajV After this wo anticipated finding the merits of the old 
system expoied, or, at any rate, some argument in the course of 


bolo OB appiopiiato titie. The court-martial which tries and 
condemns daptain Falconer is certmnly not a model tribunal. 
The prerident, wo are told, was a ** cranky old colonel," and 
presidents sie sometimes cranky; but we doubt if it is the ex- 


m 


perienoeofany officer that the crankiest of them allow members 
of the court to prescribe the order of the proeeedinge and usurp 
their functious. A certain Brevet-Major Haunner is distinot^ 
irregular on aeverul occaaiona. He orders the court to be cleareo, 
and lays down the law dictatorially. Then another member ahouts 
" Clear the court I" "' What utter etuff this ia,' said Falconer to 
the Adjutant, aa they smoked a cigar outside, while the fourteen, 
members of the court, tho president, and tbe deputy-judge advo¬ 
cate seemed to be all speaking and wrangling at once; and after 
some twenty mioutes' deliberation the court was re-opened and all 
the audience trooped iu a^u." What business Major Haunner 
and other individual menfoers, especially when the prisoner was 
present, had to expound the law when the deputy-judge advo¬ 
cate was there authoritatively to interpret it, we are unable to 
say. It is certainly a novel way of managing matters; but then 
this court-martial is tbe tribunal of a novel. We may megaton, in 
passing, that Captain Falconer owed much of his popularity 
amongst tho men of bis corps to the circumstance of his uving, 
when commanding an advanced piquet before the enemy, deaignediy 
omitted to report one of his sentries whom ho fouml asleep on bia 

E nst, which, moreover^ was one of groat importance He contented 
imself with shouldering tho man’s piece, and doing the duty him- 
solf. In ordor to show up Falconer's magnaninuty (by the by, 
that officer was neglecting his own prop&r work), the gravity of 
the occasion is further insisted upon, for on the enemy advancing, 
tho duty of ffring the first shot and alarming the piquet devolved 
on Falconer himsolf, vice his sentry sound asleep. Probably ho 
thought he could not do better than follow SuwarofT’s c^dact on 
a like occasion, but bo should have been tried by court-martial all 
the same. Those who would instruct the public on things military 
should first of all explore the ground thoroughly themsolvest 
On the whole, TAe Qimeroniana is a very readable novel. The 
ladies are interesting, the hero is a brave man and a gbedg the 
*'ruffian of tbe piece” is an out and out scoundrel,then 
he lost a boautiful wife, a largo fortune, and a "desiri^ do- 
inc.sne.” The story of his having drugged his rival's wine at supper 
in tho middle of a crowded ball is so grossly improbable that wo 
may charitably hope there was some mistake. For those who appre¬ 
ciate what are popularly designated as **BcdIs” there is a bril¬ 
liant specimen iu the book before us. After Cocii Falcouer had 
loft his regimont, and when the Piers family lawyer had dis¬ 
covered the relationship existing between that gentleman and Sir 
Piers, it was suggested that advoriisements should be inserted in 
the papers with a view of ascertaining Falconer's whereabouts; 
“ but,’’ wo are told, " poor Oecil was now where no advertiaementa 
would ever reach Aim." Who would suppose that Cecil was else¬ 
where than in his grave, or at tho least in tho region of Timbuctoo ? 
As a mutter of fact he was engaged in tho Servian war with 
Turkey, hod acquired considerable reputation, and was in tho 
company of other Englishmen who received both letters and news¬ 
papers in tho ordinary course of post. As it happens, it is through 
tile medium of an adveitisemeut in the Timea that he is dis¬ 
covered. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to atate that we decline to return rejected Commum- 
cationa; and to thia rule we can make no exception. 
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Ifunorary daeretary. uot lator than ^ov«lnber 1 . Ihtil. 

W. J. STEWART, iron. Sec. 

Jn ly 5, IWl. _ _B laird direct, Idverpool. 

TTNIVEBSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

to (wiinineNce work not later than. .. . 

n anumnl, but the Leoturer* will riTcivr the wlnile of the fret pal 
thulr oiofoea, and wltl iw at lilicrty to Kiidrrtakr Privatu Tuition. 

Aj>f> 11 cation«, with lestimoniali, to Iw ociit In hy Novemticr la, to the IlON. HiecnET/LUT of 
Ui y l l^Mlty t^llege, B l<o rd Street. Hvcrpuol. __ 

npHE Bev. J. ir. CBOSS, M.A.. rocoives a small number of 

AffiNSjEMEN'S RONR to pn^pan* fur tin* Public Schooli. High tostimuiiialii. fireut 
adnunQaa.*-AddreM.ai Sumex equurc, ilrlghtuii. _ _ 

' Start and (uvil' seuvick paaminations;-^ 

nA U a nepartmenl In wnuexlon with I 11 ..\ 1 K U> 1 JGE sriTiKm. POJ.VIONT 
STATlUH^tlrlluirtldre, fur iin<|iarBliiii fur the nliovr ]:xuiiiliifitiiitii>. lTiin(}»r< gmui-d dur.iic 
llie pait year. Three^gtpiiinlihcutii to Woolwich Aendcniy. Hcveiith Place lor tndiuii Civil 
Herviee. ire. ae,''Full Vrticulani on u|i(illratlnn to the IIkad-Mahtkii. 

WOOhh^Y GKKliN, near HUBSiSfr, HANTS.— 

^ “ A. M. ll® ATHCOTE, n. A., Oriel Coll., Oxliwd, f»rr|mn>i. YfUTNO noYH for I'ulille 
9 i‘.noola, fca. Kumlicr nnder TweiiU. Two Itcnldrnt AniKtant-Mustrir. The hmia" Ir unite 
m the CQuntiT, and In a healthy iKiiltlon. 1 ull partlciilam on applioatluii.- AdtlrcM, Wuutu-y 
tlrecoa , near Roimey. ___ 

at ST. IaEONARDS-ON-SKA.—A Married 

YMAN 


TUITION 

J- CLSKOYl 


_{M.A. Oxon). without famlU, liai vacancim for PlIPll.S to prepare for 

nr TJnlveniltle!i. All fonnor rnpll* Imvo puHcd anrccHhfull.v. Only lline 
■ ■ ■ ■ - - •-iiighuat n'Jcri:aceA.~Ad(lrcii«, 


rooelv^. C«|itotahl« home a lev m 
Rot. R^.H0WyD, t Church Road. Ht. 1 


pKSPABATORV SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

A njiUEOMARDM)II-IIBil. mtmHrai miiiit Iw.lllir i u>n.r] 

Rpcckil Hue of delieato or very ynnuR Hoy*. Uet -reiiri'H to I'orvul 
, epMtuaaddieH, Rev. W. llARUlM. Falkland 111 


liiuM', Ht. Ccoiiarcld-nu-Sea. 


R of PupdH.^i-or i'ru> 


"ppill^TONE^ W. j.* JEAPhSlCSONr . Oxon, 

M.A. und^comiicfoiit Teuchera, prcparen^ IMM'ILS for Ih 


gajjfei 


^Iwleh.Hamihiirit.ttuiI all ('oiniiciitlvuKxitiiiiiiatioiia. A few Voi-ani-lvi. 


A MESBUBT HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, niOKLEY,‘*KeDt. 

E«v. EPlfUKD POWLB, Author of a very anocomful Borioa of Latin and 
Greek Stdiool Books, receives THIUTY-THIlBIii BOYS, tmdor the age of riftcen, 
to prepare for the Fublio Schools. 


tJIGH-OLASS TUITION, tho UNIVEBSTTIKS, ARMY, *c. 

•LjL Mr. n. M. HEWITT, M.A.. Douhlo First In ironoiini fCumh.^. hofl aurommodatioo 
lor select RESIDENT PUPILS.—AdUrcM. 31 ‘1 he Cedar*. I'utney.H.W. 

theological, university, mi rjTAcivil 

JL SERVICE, and other EXAMINATIONS—PUPILS rni.Idly and rupnowfully pre¬ 
pared. Tomia moderato. Highest lefercuccs.-Addrew, Itev, W. II. IloWLANitsox, Great 
Hraxted, WItham. _____ 

XJYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES. 115 Gloucester 

A* Tarraco. llydc Park. 

Tho SENIOR TER 31 IwbIiw Nov'cmbcr I. 

The JUNIOR UAl.F-TEllM, November I. 

Proapeetassi, eontalnlng Terms. Namoa of Protosiors, kc., may bo had on application to 
the Lady RBaiugET. _ ___ 


EDUCATIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN.—THE OllANOK, Endcnich, UONN-ON-TUF.-RIIINK, Grrnmny.-Ninnhcr 
ofPupUallmlled to Twelve. Uaflned English home. Jlcflident North Gmnnii uud Parl«ino 
Qovernesses. Htgh-elas* Master* fur accomiAlihinciita. Unexceptionable n!lercuces.^Apply 
a« above, to the IMfcctre**. Mni.BuniUfKa.__ 


TO PARENTS and GU-IRDIANS.—DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

a MurlM LAAT. of mod jmltlon, .nd c.iwlienred In ...ry , 1 . 1.11 ot ITntiwhold 

HOUSEWIFKKY. Bho ofUTs a geniuue Home, wltii every hygienle advowtace. The 
Daughtera of profbssloital gentlemen pretbrred. Term*. 100 Oiiinca* i»cr ontiuiii. Kofercneci 
gi ven and reaulr>Ml.~.Addresa. lioleiiil*fe.k . E dgbaaUm, War wickt hlrc. _ 

XT AMPSTEAI). — SOUTH IHLL PARK GARDENS, 

Ai within five minutes of Ilamiistend lleatli Station, N. Irfiiidon.—TO BR LET or SOLD, 
a Fnehold Double-ftonted HOUSE, eontalnlng fourteen rooma, alio batlt«room. with a 
conitaiit supply of hot and cold water. Reception and lied lltiomi mosl^lNonveuiently 
arraugetL Domeetlo ofllces on ground floor i good garden at the rear. ThO house i* In 
thorough repair, and most pleasantly ■Ituated.^iFor particulars apply to Mr. Dor.VAN, 
llouse Agent,C 8 Havoratock ll lll, and flO Qu ee n Vletnria Stree t, E. C. ^ 

TJYiBES.—TWO GOOD VILLAS (Eiovon and Six Bei 

rooms) TO LET. Best sanitary arrangements.—Addreos, 8 ., English Bonk. Hybres. 


PEtetSULAB oad ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

A r CO MPAN Y. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, an^^^TllALlA. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-BPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

”'W!Sa’®- 


obcivo deiiarturee. 

IiOaiiOH Ovriogg t m T<EAnENItAL 1 i STREET, E.O., and 
tt COCKSPUR STREET. 


HOTELS. 

TJBIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

A# B» 1 anade. Near the West Pier, Central and quiet. iMUf: establlmed. Suites of 
** I, BpaelousCollbe>roomforLadlesanda«itIeinen. Sea-Water Servloe in the Hotel. 

BENJN. BULL. Manager, 


TLFBAOOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

A ftf gsm Grounds of Five Aeree, with Tennis Lawn, Oontalni MO Reotna, and is »a 
modolof nndMry exeellenee." One nf tlm Isrgt-st Hwlmmlng Bathe In England i at"* PfIvkIm 
S ea-nfoUg Births—Every infomiatlen of MAgjUiRR. 


also Private 


T’OTLAHD BAY,'ids of WiffH Mu Alim Buy.— lOTLAND 

DAY HOTEL. Magnifleent tea viewa. Comibrt, with modarale chims. Billiard- 
room and Irtmis lawn. Bracing air. Exeellent sands and pramenade pier,. Good anehomge 


, BRIGHTON.—FAiaUES or GEN- 


gd. and la, per box. 



HUN YADi JA NOS. 

“ Tlie Best Natural Aperient WaterP 

LONDON MEDICAL RECOIUV' 

“ Speedy, Sure, and GentleP 

Professor ROBERTS, M.O., P.R.C.P. 

Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEH, MACNAMARA, SILVER, Ac. &C. Ac 

The name of the “APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED,** 
on the Label sccurea eenuinencM. 

Of all Chemists and Minet-al IVater Dealers^ at is, 6d. dr» 2S. per bottle^ 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


CORENESS and Dryness, Tickling 

^ and Irritation, Indnolng Cough, and aflbetiub* the 
Voice. Fur thuBO symptoms use Epps's Qlyeerine Ju- 
Jnboa. Olyrerlnc, In tlw«a agreeable eonlbctlons. Ming 
In proximity te tlie glanda at tho moment they are ex*> 
cltnl by the aet of sucking, becomes auUvely heating. 
Sold ouly In Boxo*. 7 |d. and la. l|d., labelled ** JAMES 
Kl'I'S A Ct)., IJoinwopAthie Chemlsto." 

Extract from a letter addressed to JAMES EPFS ft 
CO. I " (h'liilrnicn,-. It may. perhaps, interest yon tu 
know that, after an extended trial, 1 have ibaiid your 
Glyuuriiu* Jujulics of cousidcrnblo licueflt (with or with¬ 
out medical trentment) In almost all forms of Uiroat 
dlst’osi*. Thev soDon and clear the volae. Yours falth- 
OiIly.GniiDON nni.MRN,L. 1 t.C.P.E.. Senior Fliyslclun 
tu tho Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary." 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 


IVIR. HENRY LAUBANCK, F.8.S., Oculist Optioisn, 

pnu.S()NAI.LY ndnpbt his Improved Miiectoelea at hla rcsiilpnre ,8 EufUleigii GiirtitiiiN, 
Liistnn Srpinrc, Lwiiduii, italic Ibim 'IVu (III Foifr (Saturdays exuepied). /JVitiiiiiin/iils Iniiii 
Hlr Julius Uenedlct. Ur. lludrlille, Physhilaii, Westminster lloiiiital i Vm. Arclidcucou 
Piilmi r, Ohtton ; Mn)or>(;i ii. .Spurgin, C. 11 ., Aldershuti the Rev. Mullier Ahhesn, Ht. Maiy's 
Abbey. Hendon i and hitiidials of uthurs, lu Mr. LACaANOB'e pamphlet, "Spuetacle.: their 
Use and Abu^o, )>ost free. 

r’URNlSH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

A TnnonoUOUT on MORUKR'S hire srSTEX. Th. ort,lo.l, Im. .n<l mort 
ilbcral. Cash Prleiw j no bxtraCharge for time given, f.arge. useful Stock to svleei from, 
llliistretrdprlerdi.'atalogiie.With Terms. poMtfrue.-.S 48 ,S 40 , and MO TbttaiiJi^ Court Uoed. 
audlb.ao.andSlMurweTlStreei.W. Eslahllshed IMS. 


DECORATION. 


T^OTIANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied tho 

i-vX best {ktIoiIb of Dcuorntivo Art, ami having had great cxperlonco In uurryliig 
ont Important ordere, will advliie upon the DECOHATION and FURNI.SHINO 
of TOWN and CUUNTllY HOUSES,prepare Designs, and exeeiite tho upcc.^tiry 
works at moderato oost. MORANT & CO. pomoually superintend oU work 
entrusted to them. 

91 New Bond Stiueet, W. 


HiNDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


OBiaiNAL DEalONB, 

FART OOLOOnS. 
From 9d. per ymiL 

WALL ^APERS AND CURTAIN 8TUFF& 

C. BINDLEY & SONS. 

390 TO 294 -mt OXFORD BTliBET, W. 


.TNVALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chair*, £2 Saj 

-S- Invalid Adjustable Couches and Beds, from £b ta. i Excrelsing Chairs, with horse aetinn, 
fhmi £& As, I CiLrr> Ing Chair*, ill 18*. 8d.i Kocllninii BonrdN, Zl 6*.| Trapprd I'ommodca, s.1 Ah. t 
IVrambulatun, ii As.| Lt^iimta, XI I8s.i BacklBoite, llls.4d.i Mcrnn Chain, xg Uw.t Oca 
Tables, from i.hj.; au. Dwrlidive Catalogues post free. 


Deserl^ive Catalogues post free. 

J. CARTER, 6 A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland 81 


itw^W, 


OLVING 

and writing. Price 


J. CARTER, SA New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


Tj^IRESIDE COMFORT.—CARTER’S LITERARY 

-L MACHINE—For holding a Rook or Writing Desk. Lamp, Meals, |m!., In ang posltlen, 
over an Easy Choir, 1 le<l, ur bula. ulivlatiitg tho fbtlgue and Ineonvenleuee uf InensitHtstaMiH 
lug while reading or writing. Tnvninable to Invalids and Students. Admlmbly ajptpted fur 
India. A most um'AiI gitt. PrloaB firuin tls. Descriptive Catalogues post Ikes. 

J. CARTER, 8 a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


WILLS 

BEST BIRDSEYE 


By tho Courtesy of Ute 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
X* now Mid al the 

Bureau of Grand HoteL Ferie* 

W. P. & H. 0. WILLS. 


riHRISTMAS PBBBENm—Notbinir if lo UffUr ajtpn- 

^ oi,RdH,ni,tfoBiUrefwii>su,aciiEiuyr.a8Aainr.wiifch<MMjiAnS. 

TllNNEFORD^ MAGNESIA.—The sad laost geatle 

A/ jiktrtgBflW9dleatoGMMtttotl9M,Ledlte»0UldMS»aaiAlafl^ 

OF ALLOUSMXm. 
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SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 

fliHEHB I1A8 been a perfoofc deluge of epoaklng, and 
-1- espeoiallj of Ministerial speaking, during the 
preeait week. Mr. Gladstone himself has again ap. 
pMTed on the scene, and Sir Williau Harcou&t and Mr. 
U8AMBBBI1AIN have been delighting or astonishing gather- 
ings of enthnsiastio Liberals at Glasgow and Liverpool. 
Thisse extra Parliamentary meetings are a godsend to 
^ many Parliamentary speakers. Not only are they brought 
into exceptional and ezclosive prominence, but they havo 
an opportunity of speaking os they can speak at their 
best. Sir Wjllum Harcourt is far more ofFeotivo when 
addressing a sympathetic audience and allowed to treat 
any subject in any order and in any manner bo pleases 
than when ho has to confine himself to the topic andor dis¬ 
cussion in a House of Commons which he somotimes 
commands, but seldom if ever fascinates. At Glasgow ho 
showed that, in circnmstances that suit him, he is in his 
own style <4one of the most telling and pointed spoakors 
of the day. He can be by turns choorful, playful, 
solomu, and sublimely moral. His business was to 
defend the Government to which he belongs, and to cry 
down the party which he largely contributod to eject 
from power. He defended the Government by showing 
that it has been guided by an almost supcrhum.au wisdom, 
and has invariably acted on the noblest principles; and ho 
cried down his opponents by showing that they never did 
wise things and always said foolish things. tSir William 
Haecourt is the fighting leader of the Liberals, as Lord 
Salibbubt is ihe fighting leodor of the Conservatives, and 
lookers-on may be content to recognize that each has 
fought very well for his side. Mr. Chamberlain went to 
Liverpool not so much to speak on political subjocts as to 
reveal himself tdHjiverpool and to the world. Ho felt that 
it would be interesting to a large number of people to 
know what Mr. Chamberlain thought, what he was doing, 
and what he intended to do. As Mr. Chamberlain is a 
rising man in a rising party, it is undoubtedly a matter of 
some moment to know what he thinks and what he is 
aiming at. The first impression which his revelabious 
produce is that ofiice has done him good, and that as an 
official he is a man of many ideas and indefatigable 
energy. He confessed, with commendable candour, that 
he entered office with an entirely wrong set of ideas as 
to what the inside of official life really, was. He ex¬ 
pected to find the Board of Trade a nest of red tapo, 
pedantry, and obBtinacy, and he found that it was per¬ 
manently governed by a set of zealous, uuformal, and 
enlightened officials. He has also been taught by office 
that there are things in the world whioh^reformers out of 
office BiittiBe that Government can do with perfect ease 
if the necessary powers are given it, and which reformers 
in oi^ find a Government totally nnablo to aocomplisb. 
He a&iiounoed the painful discoverv that the efiForts of the 
Boat4 of :Tnide to work out the scheme created for it by 
Mr. PLIMSOLL had ended in a total oollapse. It oaiinoc 
stop ttnmwortliy vessels from going to sea, and it cannot 
proem ihe eoimotion of those who send nnaeaworthy 
vessels to esa. In despair he is moulding a plan for coax¬ 
ing J^ippe»,inte superintending themsrives. Office, too, 
has cwmd Wv* OsAuliBfiLAJjr so far into the theoiy of 
genetal pplitios as to make him realize that oooasionaliy it 
mm bs uw cMf Liberal Government to support law 
sM ordw) wai it has forced him to bring borne to his 
mind the insvHspble consequenoos of the eeparation of 
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England and Ireland. It has also made him look the 
facts of current life in the face, and has taught him to de¬ 
scribe with accuracy what has really taken place. With a 
frankness which other members of the Oabinet have not 
ventured to imitate, he pictured the Land League as au 
organization, not only innocent, bnt most salutary and oven 
indispeoHable, while the Government was ongage^in r^- 
iug the Laud Bill, and as an organization perniciouS^nd 
lawless when it tried to thwart the measure whifik^d* 
Government had carried. This really represents the way; in 
which the Government has dealt with the Landfi^fdllffipe; ‘ 
and it is mneh more to the purpose to say thi|||fipsn]kly 
than, like Mr. GladoTONE, to dwell time after^me on** 
arguments which show that Mr. Parnell differs from 
another Irish le.iider who agitated forty years ago, and 
whom Mr. Parnell has never professed to imitate. 

Among the secondary speeches of the week there fiavo 
been two at least of great merit. Mr. Pldnket has 
given the views on Ireland of a moderato, just, and very 
intelligent Conservative ; and the Duke of Somerset ha.s 
made a serious attempt to bring the vague theories which 
are beginning to group themselves round the question of 
Land iieform in Great Britain to the only satisfactory test 
—the test of facts. It was not only the truth of what 
Mr. Plunket said iu answer to Mr. Gladstone’s charge 
against the Irish landlords that they had not done 
their duty, but the calm, courteous, reasonable way in 
which ho disposed of the charge, that couiraanded atten¬ 
tion. With regard to the land question on this side 
the water no two speakers could have approached 
the subject in a manner mortf^ fo^ljly different than Mr. 
CuAMOEULAiN and the Duke of Somerset. The subject of 
English Land iieform has not yet come within Mr. 
Chamberlain’s official range. Ho consequently looks at it 
in what may bo termed his native way. He is a Hadical 
leader, thinking how Land Boform m^y be fitted into the 
ll'idical programme. He disposes of it with a sweep¬ 
ing assertion, and looks to it for a political cry. He 
coiiscs to bo a Minister, and lapses into the Birmingham 
wirepuller. First of all, lie announces that a sweeping 
niGu.siiro of Land lleibrm is almost, if not quite, as 
necessary in Great Britain us in Ireland. He then 
considers bow the sweeping measure is to bo carried, 
and he has come to thr conclusion that it can only 
bo carried by a Parliament which the agrioaltnral 
labourer has had a largo share in rotnrning. But, inhe 
uowly-eufranchised labourer is to vote straight, he must 
iiavo Bomothiiig to gain. Something very big, comfort¬ 
able, and attractive must be done for the agricultural 
labourer. The ostensible opinion entertained of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer is that ho is so well edauated, so honest, 
and so iiitolligeut, that he fnlly deserves a yoto. The 
real opinion entertained is that the labonrer, with all 
his ednoation, honesty, and intelligeQOo, is almost oortain 
to vote wrongly unless be is handsomely bribed. The 
grave social and constitniional dangers of treating the 
agricultural labourer in this way are too apparent to need 
any extended notice; bat it may be observed that this appeal 
to the interests of the agricultural labourer is mere^ a 
form of Faic-trado or Protection. It is qnite consistent 
with Frea-trade to do anything the law can d6 to make 
agrionltnre a trade as thriving as it can be in the fhee of 
fall competition, and to leive the labourer to make the 
best teems he can in a rising market It is simply Pro¬ 
tection to place the labouter in an advantageous position 

\ artificAally created for him at the cost of the State or by 
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taking awn)” the property of other people. And generally 
on the snbjoeb of hVee- trade Mr. Ohahoerlaiv seemed to 
be not altogether coherent and not altogether fair to his 
opponents. Sir Stafford Nobthcote no donbt looked 
on Fair-trade too mneb from the point of yiew of a 
man who had tp manage his party, and too little 
from the point of viow of a man woo bad to gnide | 
and instruct his party. Bnt Lord Salisbury spoke | 
out as distinctly in favonr of Free-trade as is possible ‘ 
when a Free-trader is prepared to accept Treaties of 
Commerce. If a nation wishes for a Treaty of Commerce, 
and cannot got it by negotiation, whether the best way to 
get it is by waiting patiently nntil negotiating can be re¬ 
sumed, or by puiLing high duties on luxnrios imported 
from the country with which the treaty is to be made, is 
a qnasthm of expediency, not of principle. 

«Mr. Cbaudiculain passed into his official rein when 
he spoke of the Treaty of Commerce with France, which 
he hoped would soon be concluded. Ho was delighted with 
the part the 6oa:'d of Trade had takon in the preliminary 
discussion, with its activity, its zeal, its knowledge, and with 
the immense services it had rendered to the Foreign Office. 
Since he became its head the department, as he said with j 
ingenuous pride, has deserved to be called a Ministry of | 
Commerce rather than a mere Board of Trade. All 
these effflgts seem now about to be crowned with success; 
and'Mr. Chamberlain is pleasod because ho wishes to 
havntA Treaty of Commerce with France, and ho wishes 
to have this treaty because he thinks it will promote 
frien41y|*TGlations between tho two countries. This 
is fhe \enl justification for a ti*eaty. It is politically 
«expod2ltlt, not finaucially just. If English woollen goods 
aro imported into Franco which would not otherwise bo 
imported, and the drinkers of French wine get it cheaper 
because the duties aro lowered, the payers of those taxes 
which must be increased to mako np the loss to the revenue 
give a bonus to tho exporters of woollen goods and the 
drinkers of Fronoh wine. In return, they get all the 
benefits they are capable deriving from a state of 
cordiality between England and France. This is the 
whole and very simple story of a Treaty of Com¬ 
merce. One set of Englishmen gives a bonns to 
another sot of Englishmen, in order that all may 
live on good terms with a powerfal neighbour. The 
main objection to Lord Salisbury's proposal of increasing 
duties on French imports is not that it is a greater depart aro 
from Freo-trado than a Treaty of Commerce is, but that it 
might embitter the relations of the two oountries more than 
the Treaty of Commerce which it is supposed to lead to could 
sweeten them, and whether it is likely at a given moment 
to have this effect is a political, not a financial, question. 
As there now seems a fair ohanco of a treaty with France 
being made, the discussion of what it would be wise to do 
if no treaty could be ooncluded becomes of a purely specu¬ 
lative obaraotor. In spite of all the Bills, with all their 
clauses, that have been drawn regardingEnglish-Scotchlaw, 
it may be doubted whether this is not really also tho 
character of projects of English Land BoforoS." Special 
reforms may easily be accepted and proposed; but they 
are only of a very secondary kind, and conld have no great 
procticid effect. Conservative, as well as Liberal, speakers 
have shown themselves quite ready to give the owners of 
life estates greater facilities for improving their property, 
to assure the tenant fair compensation for any unexhansted 
imovements, and to limit the duration of tho time in 
wh^ the lan^ord can exercise his right of distress. Bat 
when we come to sweeping changes, we find, as the 
Duke of Somerset pointed out, that tho friends of the 
tenant, when they keep clear of mere robbery, ask either 
for Something the tenants do not want, or for something- 
they oan get any day they please to take it. They do not 
want to become rooted in tho soil by having long leases; 
or, if they choose to ask for long leases, with covenants 
amply protecting them, landlords would be only too glad 
to comply with their wishes. There may be changes in 
tho law which evMence that could be rigorously tested 
would show to be likely to improve the general condition of 
Ei^lish agricnlturo. But no one proposes such a change 
and at the same time brings forwai^ the evidence by which 
it is supported, and until this is done Land Beform remains 
outside the region of practical politics. It lies where Mr. 
Chamberlain pats it~in the dismal region of a possible 
cry to catch a non-existent voter. 


THE PANAMA^OANAL. 

mle of international law requires that Oovem* 
A V ments abould make their diplomatic despatches 
pleasant to those whom they may address. A oolleorioni 
of the commnnioations made by the United States tp the 
English Government would be ap enoyolo|Media, of 
reproaches, and of veiled or overt threats. The ganerak 
tone of American oorrespondence is partially etplauied by 
tbe double purpose whion it is almost ahraya designed to 
serve; tbe Secretary of State for the time being is not 
unwilling to annoy a foreign Government, bnt he is still 
more anxions to display to his. countrymen his ovfn 
patriotic zeal. Twenty -years ago Mr. Sevtabd, in ' 
rendering, after long hesitation, the Confederate Envoys 
who had been lawlessly seized on board an Bngiiih 
packet, thought proper to end a long exposition of 
hia reasons for performing a simple act of justice with 
a gratnitons declaration t^t the American Government 
would liave detained the prisoners if it had attached any 
value to the possession of their persons. Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues wisely aooepted the oouoession, without 
entering into any controversy as to Mr. Seward’s hypo¬ 
thetical action in a contingency which had not ooonrrod. 
The publication of Mr. Blaine’s despatch on tho subject 
of the Panama Canal coincides with the formation of Mr. 
Arthur's new Cabinet. If, as is probable, Mr. Blaine is 
about to retire, he apparently thinks it expedient to place 
on record his unqualified and vigorous assertion of 
American claims. A successor may IM trusted to express 
sentiments equally patriotic ; but bo might perhaps fowt 
to attribute a portion of the credit to Mr. Blaine. The 
despatch is addressed to all European Powers; but it 
principally couoerns England, and, to a certain extent, 
France. Other Earopean Governments would bo willing 
to acquiesce in any arrangement which might satisfy tbe 
chief commercial and maritime Powers. 

The American Government now gives formal notice te 
the rest of tho world that it will maintain absolute 
political control of the proposed Canal. Tho same inten¬ 
tion has been intimated on several previoos ocoasions; but 
it is now for the first time commnnicated to the Earopean 
Qoverumouts. Tho only partner in the protectorate or 
monopoly is the Columbian Government, which posseBses 
the territory through which the passage is to be ofi'ecfced. 
The giant has no hesitation in allowing tbe dwarf a share 
of the privileges which he denies to his equals. With a 
kind of lofty generosity the Secretary of State proposes 
to concedo to all nations the commercial use of tbe 
Canal; nor is ho in any way troubled by tbe fact 
that tho stock of the undertaking is principally held 
by French and foreign capitalists. The Panama Bail¬ 
way was constructed under similar circumstances by 
American undertakers; and many Ameridin railways aro 
principally owned in Europe. There is perhaps a literary 
defect in Mr. Blaine's combination of declaration and 
argument. Ho contends that tho Canal will be principally 
used by American shipping passing between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific harbours of the Union. There is no donbb 
that, as bo magniloquently says, the possessions of tho 
United States on the Pacific slope are imperiad in extent 
and extraordinary in growth; but it might be answered 
that tho commercial relations of tho two coasts reqoire no 
political ascendency to be exeroisod. It would oerfcamly 
not occur to any other Power to attempt interference with 
American trade; and in time of peace a protectorate would 
be useless and inoperative. It is by no means certain that 
at Panama, as at Suez, English ships will exceed in number 
those of every other nation; yet the English Government 
would never dispute the sovereignty of the Oolnml^n 
Federation. Tbe imaginary scheme against which Mr. 
Blaine protests is no other than the proposal of gnarantee 
of freedom of transit on the part of all maritime Powers. 

It is difficult to understand how sneh an arrangement 
could be injurious to oommeroe. It would for that pur¬ 
pose bo wholly nnnecessaiy to omiaider tbe amount of 
shippings which might use the Canal under any separate 
flag. If the Canal were by common consent regarded as 
neutral, the competition might safely, be entrusted to 
private enterprise. 

The part.of the demtoh which relates te commeeoe is 
in fact saperflaons* The real object of tlieoomttLB|iientto& ! 
is to extend the iiunntis Monrob doctrine* < The ^Uhited 
States olaim for thRiMaelfreB the same politioal npremsear in 
the Western henuiphevn wJuoh is exenimsAby the 
'Powers in Europe and Asia. "**Tbe United Statei iiitt 
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si^bt to take 'all needful pveoaations 
the ppiipibUitJi^of tbe latbrnaa iitmait being need 
agbibiit toeir intereate lif land or bjraea." 
VbntdQDia^alaowbffn made of poBaible war to whlob the 
Uftiled Stotee or, the Colambiaii .Union migbt be partiea. 
Ik eoob a oaaiB^ the declaration < of tbe American (torero- 
toint nonld be brelerant and naeless. The belligerenta 
ifonld Canal aa their intereat might re- 

iialtoaM tbeinpower might avails without regard to the 
fioweceand righta whioh are reserved in time of peace. 
The gsat of tbe despatch is contained in a reference to a 
treatj^ooeoladed in 1846, between the United States and 
. 5)cdambiak, and in a hanghtj announcement that “ this 
^'gnamntee does not require reinforcement in accession 
qr. eseeht from, any other Power.” In other words, 
Buro^ or England is prohibited from interfering with the 
Ameimn continent; yet it might be thought that Canada, 
if not England, had something to say to the connexion 
between the Atlantio and the Pacific. Tbe Bulwer- 
Clatton Treaty between England and the United States 
expressly recognized the right of joint guarantee, which is 
now. formally denied. Nothing has since happened to 
eiSimt the j^uestion, except that the population and wealth 
of the Union have enormously increased. It is true that 
Enghmd is, to a larger extent than at any former time, at 
the head of all nations in commercial marine. On iho 
other hand, the American Government has- condneted a 
great war to a successful issue; and it succeeded in placing 
a veto on the continuance of the French enterprise in 
Mexico* Blaine may plansibly contend that his 
Government has as much right to the sovereignty of the 
Panama transit as to the decrision whether there shonld bo 
a Mexican Empire or Republic. 

The Americans will in all probability l)c able to control 
the Canal, whether their right to oxclusivo inicrferciico is 
recognized or denied. In international as in private trans¬ 
actions it is perhaps courteous to disgui.se rather than to 
assert the posBession of special advantages; but it would 
scarcely have suited Mr. Blaine’s purpose to leave the 
claims of his own country and of foreign Powers to settle 
themselves as occasion might servo. A pugnacious dis- 
putant has so far the advantage that ho has released him- 
aelf from the restraints of timidity or delicacy. It is 
assuredly not the wish of England or of any European 
Power to engage in a controversy with the United 
States which might easily become a quarrel. Mr. 
Blaine is perfectly itady for tbo contest, and, if his 
challenge is not accepted, his successors will assume 
that his pretensions have been admitted. Tbo truth 
18 that the practical solution W'ill bo independent of 
present diplomacy. If in any future war a belligerent 
should be able and willing to impede the transit of ship.s, 
he will not be restrained by a declaration which has no 
ground in international Jaw, except so far as that 
anomalous branch of jurisprudence really rests on a com¬ 
parison of forces and opportunities. The despatch loaves 
in uncertainty tbo important question of equal or differ¬ 
ential rates on trading vessels of different countries; but, 
at least in tbe first instance, the proprietors, like those of 
the Suez Canal, will probably charge equal rates. There 
is an ulterior danger that the Government of the United 
States might obtain more favourable rates for its shipping 
^ negotiation or by purchase. Political control over tbo 
diuial and adjacent territoxy might afterwards bo em¬ 
ployed to confirm the possession of commercial advantages. 
Ab it is certain that tbo Government of tbo United 
States will not hereafter waive the olaims which 
are now advanced, it remains for the European Powers 
to consider how Mr. Blaine’s imperious document ought 
to be received. The English Government will perhaps 
deem it expedient, in acknowledging the communication, 
to declare that no pretension of the kind can be strength¬ 
ened by the use of menacing language. It may be well 
to reserve a right, which may perhaps never bo exorcised, 
of'protesting against encroachment on the neutrality of 
the Cknal. if a collision at any time oocurs, the result 
will .not depend on tbe arguments which might now bo 
plauribly used. Precedent, down to the time of the 
French expedition to Mexico, and sound reason are op¬ 
posed to the American claim; but it is highly probable 
that toe territory on the banks of the Canal will become 
virttt^y ;subject to American sovereignty, and it would 
]be difficult to displace occupants in TOSscssiou. It is to bo 
TCgtotted tout Mr. Blaine’s political position should have 
tofuired tow ^blication of the despatch. 


CONDITION OP IUEL.4.Na 

I RELAND still oontinues to occupy the foremost pl^e 
ou the political scone, and the advantages of the action 
of the Government, tardy as it has been, continue to be 
demonstrated. The higher Roman Catholic clergy, aeobvd- 
iug to their habit, have apparently discerned the winning 
side, and have oast in their lot with it, though the vigorous 
Bobion of Arohbiahop McCabe in reference to a priestly 
Land Leagaer in his own diocese may not be followed 
nniversally. It is too early yet to decide whether tho 
cheerful declarations of some supporters of tho Ministry, 
to the effect that tho neck of the Land League—that 
League which so lately had their open or half-concealed 
sympathy—is broken, but it is certain that symptoms of 
paralysis are visible. Tho cases which tho League was to 
present have, contrary to some expectations, made their ap¬ 
pearance before the Commissioners; but that is a function 
to tbe exorcise of which there can bo no particular objection. 
Outrages, indeed, continue; and in onecaso—^unfortunately,a 
fatal one—it would seem as if Mr. G ladstone’s advice at Leeds 
to anti-Land Leaguers bad been taken with that literalness 
which Irishmen usually show in interpreting the Prime 
Minister's illustrations and arguments. But there has 
been no repetition of the Dublin and Limerick riots, and 
tho Liberals, as distinguished frum tbe Laud' Lcagners, 
of tbo Dublin Town Council havo mustered up courage 
Buificient to enable them, with tbo nssistunco of their Con- 
Borvutivo colleagues and the casting vote of the Lord 
Mayor, to defeat tho impudent proposal for conffirring tbo 
freedom of tho City on Mr. Parnell. Nor Cjsn it bo 
doubted that the remarkable and very nnexpooted snocess 
of the Government candidate at Berwick is to be taken 
almost wholly as a verdict of approval in reference to the 
change of their policy towards Ireland. In tho intoxica¬ 
tion of this triumph some Radical organs have ventured 
to hint that they could do without such Conservative support 
as that which Mr. Stanuopb and Mr. Pluneet have offered, 
and whioh even the Home Skcretart acknowledges with 
gratitude. The leaders of tho party, with tho possible 
exception of Mr. Gladstone himself, are likely to put a 
wiser construction on Mr. Jerninoham’s majority. 

It is unfortunate, but inevitable, that in a system of 
polity such as prevails in England at present public atten¬ 
tion should be continually distracted from tho actual 
neccBsitios of tbe moment by controversies as to tho past. 
It was quite natural that speakers and writers who had 
been for months and almost for years deprecating the adop¬ 
tion of a certain line of policy should bo volubly eager to 
prove that they had never deprecated it at all. It is 
equally natural that Opposition critics should indulge in 
sarcastic reminders; but neither pi'ocecding can be regarded 
ns particularly profitable. The Hoah: Secretary and tho 
President of tho Board of TTude in their respective 
addresses at Birmingham and Liverpool seem to havo 
arranged to divide the field, Mr. CnAMiiEULAiN apolo¬ 
gizing for the present. Sir William IlARCOURTcourageously 
uttcnipting to obliterate the past. TJie Hume Secretary 
has always been remarkable for moral courage, and ho has 
never perhaps shown tho quality more conspicuously than 
in his taunts to his adversaries because they did not them¬ 
selves nip tbe Land Iicaguo in tho bud. Sir Willum 
il ARCOURT seems to possess tbo failing with which Mr. 
CuAMXERLAiN tauntcd Lord Salisbury —a short memory. 
Hu would otherwise doubtless have remembered that when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s famous manifesto appeared, its pro¬ 
phecy of coming dangers in Ireland was met by tho 
opposite party with a unanimous shout of ridicule, as an 
attempt to conjure up ghosts in daylight, and an elec¬ 
tioneering device. It was after present Ministry suc¬ 
ceeded to power that tho Laud League, which was pre¬ 
viously not in bud, but only in seed, came to bo in a state 
to be nipped; and all tbe world knows with what energy 
Sir William HARCouRTand his colleagues have until the last 
few days used tho nippers. But these controversies bs 
to bygones are, as has been said, not over profitable. It is 
in one sense too early, and in another too late, for them. 
There is more interest in the spectacle of tho Liverpool 
Liberals, who not so long ago rapturously cheered Lord 
Ramsay and Home Rule, rapturously oheoring Mr. Ciiam- 
RERLAiN and Imperial integrity, and still more in the 
Bpeetaolo of the President of the Board of Trade himself 
engaged iu drawing up a kind of lEbtrmony of tho 
Qiadstonian gospels. It is the wont of harmouizers to 
begin by laying down general prineiplei^ and Mr. 
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Obamderlain has laid down ono which has had at least 
the morit of providing a sobjeot of amasoment for some 
days to all Tories and most Liberals—that is to say, to the 
whole people of England* save a small fraction. The 
generous admission that ** there may be times when it is 
** the highest duty of a Liberal Government to support 
** and assert the Jaw is not likely very soon to be for¬ 
gotten. The sermon of which this was the text would have 
been more effective if it had not, like Sir William 
Harcoort'b, been vitiated by the presence of some singnlar 
readings of history. To say that conciliation towards 
Ireland is a policy so recent that it has not had time to 
produce resnlts, and that force has always failed, is simply 
to reverse the facts. The three-quarters of a cootary of 
peace and quietness which, even when England was in 
sore straits, followed the oapitulatiou of Limerick, con¬ 
trasts curiously with the half>ccntary of trouble and veiled 
or open rebellion which, with its continuous scries of con¬ 
ciliations, has followed the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Agams^ romancing of this kind the plain 
matior-of-fact statements of the Dukes of Adrrcoun and 
Marlhorougu —persons whoso acqnaintance with Ireland 
perhaps equals that of Mr. Chamuerlain and Sir William 
Harcourt —may beset with considerable advantage ; while 
Hr. Plunk et’b speech (could telephonic communication 
have been established between Chelsea, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool) would have acted as a simultaneous refutation 
of the two Ministers. For historical accuracy and polU 
tical moderation this speech doaevves to rank among the 
very best that the whole question has produced. Mr. 
Oladstonk’s remarks at Knowsloy were, putting the 
position of the speaker aside, of less interest than those of 
his colleagues; but it is fair to make the allowance that 
he oame after them with nothing now to talk about. It 
was probably impossible for him to bo silent, yet silence 
would have savt^d hitn from two awkward utterances. If 
Mr. CuAMOERT.AtN IS to bo believed when ho says that but 
for the Land League tho Land Act would not have been 
passed, bow is Mr. Gladstone to bo believed when he says 
that the Land League had nothing to do with his Bill or 
its sncceas ? If Mr. Gladstone is to bo believed when bo 
says that tho League is or was an organized atiempt to 
override tho will of the Irish nation, bow is it that lie left 
it to work its will so long ? 

There is, however, one thing that is satisfactory about 
the apologies of the Government. Lame or not, they 
commit them and their supporters, as far as such things 
can do, to tho maintonanco of their later, as contra¬ 
distinguished from their earlier, attitude in reference to 
the Irish question, and that is the principal matter. Sup¬ 
posing this attitude to be indeed maintained, the interest 
of the situation unquestionably centres upon the working 
of the Land Court itself. Hitherto tho operations of that 
Court have beou merely preliminary, and, whatever their 
importance, have not had the publio attractiveness which 
will belong to the actual settlement of tho first disputed 
rent in a genuine tost case. It is Complainod,^with per¬ 
haps not unnatural, but certainly with unwise, qucrulous- 
nesB, that the Court has been somewhat o.stcntatioas 
in inviting tenants to come and be roliovod of their 
burdens. Tho complaint might come with weight from sup¬ 
porters of tho measnre, but scarcely from those who have 
from tho beginning regarded it as intended to benefit the 
tenant at the expense of his landlord. Judge O’IIagan 
and his colleagues could not with any decency or gravity 
invito landlords to come and bo shorn ; nor can much fault 
bo found with their reply to Lord Longford’s request for 
information. For it may bo reasonably suspected that 
Lord Longford would receive a very similar answer, 
perhaps not distinguished by tho courtesy which ho 
admits, if ho addressc# similar questions to any Court 
sitting, or to sit, between tho Strand and Carey Street. 
It is idle to pretond that tho Land Court is a more 
O&tmil de JPrud'homnieSf appointed to settle the amicable 
differences between landlords and tenants. Whore tho 
differences are amioablo, there was and is no need of 
a Land Court at all; and where they are not amicable, 
tlie very fact of its constitution announces it as 
created to protect, not the landlord against tho tenant, but 
the tenant against the landlord. The measure and extent 
of this protection remains of coaree to be proved. There 
is, however, one remark of Judge O'Haoam's which shows 
more eleatrlj than ever tho enormous rcspohsihility which 
will rest upon the Bub-Commissioners, and the groat ex- 
pdnso of the proceedings. A solioi^r, on the part of a 


landlord, applied for the exolosioh of certain town pai^ 
nndcr the Act; the Commission, however, refused to wide 
the ease on this preliminary otijeetiott, on the g^nnd 
that a sub-Commission only could ^teraine Ihe feeis 
by Tisiiing the spot. It wonM, indeed> almost Seam 
that the Judge does not intend in any ease <te ad¬ 
mit the question of faot^ tbns oonstan&y involving a 
double prooess. These and other points will donbuSss 
bo made clear by actual deoisions on the merits before 
long. But, in the meantime, it is not surprising^ that 
Irish landlords, whatever coufidenoe they may have in the 
impartiality of the tribunal, are rehiotant to antlo^to 
its operations by voluntary reductions of rent. 
reductions would not save tliem from a snbsejiaent impeai *' 
to the Coart; and of tho expense, the duration, and the 
probable roBuUs of such an appeal, they are, in the mean¬ 
time, unable to form the slightest idea. 


AUSTRIA. AND ITALY. 

E very possible effort is being made at Vienna toj^ve 
not only a docorons, but a hearty welcome to the £ng 
of Italy. He himself is accompanied by his Queen, and 
attended by his principal Ministers; and Italy is as 
anxious as Austria to mark its sense of the importance of 
tho visit. The Crown Prince and Princess of Austria will 
bo profieut to take their part in what is felt to be, not only 
a splendid ceremonial, but a considerable political event 
and not only the Court, bat tho people, appear eager to 
testify their good will towards tho head of a State which 
was until lately regarded as tho undying enemy of 
Austria. That the King of Italy should come as the 
cordial friend of tho Emperor of Austria is regarded witli 
peculiar gratification by tho Austrians. They are perfectly 
ready to forgot the past; or, if their memory must wandei' 
backwards, they may have a secret satisfaction in calling 
to mind that, amid all tho rovor.«ics of recent years, they at 
least always beat the Italians when single-handed. But no 
doubt th(!y think much more of tho future than of tho 
past, and regard tho King’s visit chiefly as a token that 
tlio nioderu policy of Austria is that which most com¬ 
mends itself to Italy ns the basis of an intimate alliance. 
Italy shows that it considers tho friendship of Austria as 
tho friendship which suits it best, and Austria shows that '' 
it is much pleased that this should bo tbo well-considered 
opinion of Italy. Such feelings, however, though genuine,, 
arc vague, and there could not be a better mode of express¬ 
ing them than that to which a Royal visit gives a peouliar 
opening. Tho tendency of modern civilization is to con¬ 
fute, in the most unmistakable manner, the theory that 
one man is as good as another. The personal clement ii> 
government comes continually into greater, and not into 
less, prominonoe. Prince Bismarck is everything in Ger¬ 
many, M. Gambetta is very much in France, and Mr. 
Gla dstone is at least much in England. Royalty must always, 
bo tho embodiment of the personal clement of government 
in some shape or other. Both the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales are always doing something which no one else could 
do, and which iunumerablo persons aro extremely pleased to- 
SCO thorn doing. It was in a largo measure as a personal 
tribute to the Queen that the Amorioan Government 
ordered that the English flag should be saluted at York- 
towu, and tho sympathy sbown by tho Queen at the time 
of tho late President’s illness and death has done moro 
than anything else to set tho tide of American opinion 
ngaintit tho Fenians in tho States. Towards the aocepted 
and customary embodiments of the personal element in 
government kindly feelings can bo expressed with a 
warmth and an absence of restraint whioh cannot edwaja 
be displayed towards a whole nation, or a principle, or a 
cause. Those who display the fooling are not oblig^ to 
ask how far they may be committing themselves. It ia 
easy and pleasant to give a very oonrteons and animated 
welcome to the King of Italt when it might be difficult * 
to soo what is tho exact kind of friendship with Italy 
that Austria desires, -what aims it embraces, and what 
strains or tests it wo^d endnre. 

No ono can doubt that the primary object of the Sino'b 
visit to Vienna is to give a reply on the port of Holy to 
the Tnnis expedition. Not that there are any stos of ' 
immediate hostility between Fronoe and ltfdy« On the ' 
oontraiy, the Itolioa Treaty of Oommorosii wbioh the 
French Govevnmeni hod postponed with on a|m«axiMiQa pf 
lukewarmness greater even than it has manifoeM towka^ 
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Hie Sorittli tmty, seeiss now on the point of being really 
CHmoInded. Both Governmentg, too, hare a soli^ tie of 
friendship in the enmity with which the Papacy equally 
xettardstnem. T|ie Tunis expedition itself has bad tho 
wholesome effect of increasing the dislike of the French 
people frt* war, and Italy has at this momont every reason 
for desiring peaco which a delicate financial sitoatiou can 
suggest. It is the fnture, and probably a not very near 
. fntalre, that Italy is considering. Travellers who have 
reoenily visited tho mountain districts which divide Franco 
and Italf mast have noticed the eagerness and rapidity 
with which military works of defence are being pushed 
. forward on both sides of tho Alps. Italy and Franco are 
not oontemplating a war, but they are contemplating what 
might happen if a war ever broke out. They are at least 
guarding against those surprises the facility of executing 
which often leads to war. Probably tho French and 
Italian Governments could say with equal truth and 
equal carnostnciss that what they are aiming at is not 
so much to make war diflicult as to make war unlikely; 
just as wo forti6od Portsmouth somo years ago, uot 
so much to secure oursolvos in cose of a war that wo fore< 
saw, as to remove from tho Kupeicob the temptation of 
thinking that he could begin a war by seizing on ono of 
our great naval strongholds. The Koyal visit to Vicuna 
is veiy much like tho erection of one of tho new forts on 
the Italian side of tho Alps. It is a streiigtheuing of 
tho dofoDsive position of Italy. War with Italy would 
ho ono thing, and war with Italy backed by Austria, 
even if Germany kept aloof, would be another and a 
very difierent thing. It would be a war into which 
no French statesman, uot oven M. Oluviur or M. St.- 
HlLAlliE, could enter with a light heart. Tho Austrian 
alliance, like a now fort, only in a mnch greater degrot;, 
makes a French war more dilllcult, and thereforo more 
improbable. 

It is not impossible (hat ecclesiastical matters may 
occupy some of tho attention of tho Imperial host and his 
Royal guest; for it would be by no meauB vronderful if tho 
Pope doclded to leave Romo ; and if ho chose Salzburg ns 
the place of his exile, and was roccived there by Austria, 
it would be a point of great moment to Italy to know 
what attitudo Austria, with tho temporary centre of 
Catholicism in its midst, would hold towards Italy. Rut 
a speculative topic like this can only form a subsidiary 
part of such communications as the Empkuob and Ivino 
may interchange. In all probability they will not iutcr- 
chango any communications of n very dofinito or prac¬ 
tical character. The significance of tho meeting is not 
in tho consequences to W'bich a friendship between 
Austria and Italy may lead at the present moment, 
bnt in the friendship itself and its ulterior consequences. 
In tho first place, it is an aUianco between the two minor 
Mediterranean Powers against one of tho chief Mediter¬ 
ranean Powers. In tho next place, it is an adhesion of no 
very formal kind, but still an adhesion sufficiently unmis¬ 
takable, of Italy to tho central i’owcrs of Europe, as against 
France on the one side and Itussia on the other. No ono 
in Turkey or out of it believes that tho present stiit; of 
things in tho East is likely to bo of long duration. Every 
European statesman must consider how, when the change 
comes, it can be so shaped as to further the ends whicii ho 
in the interests of his own country, and in tho interests of 
the permanent peace of tho world, thinks the best. I3c;foro 
tho day of great things comes the day of little things is 
always coming. There is always somo minor poirtL 
arising, snoh as tho Tunis expedition, tho action of 
France and England in Egypt, or the pressure of 
Bnssia on the Porto for the payment of its war 
indemnity, which keeps on the alert all tho Powcm'k 
interested in the ultimate solution. For all the Great. 
Powers, except Germany, tho Itlastero question is really 
a Mediterranean question. France, Italy, and Austria 
aro naturally Mediterranean Powers. Russia longs,, 
above aU things, to get an outlet from tho Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, and England regards it as iiidispeiis- 
able to the existenoe of her Empire that she should 
keep the highwav through the Mediterinnean open. Italy, 
from a variety of causes, of which political gratitude was 
a powerfal one, especially in the minds of the late King 
and of those who took a leading part in tho politics of 
1859 and of the years immediately snooeeding, was long 
of opinion that it would he her best poHoy as a Moditer- 
ranMm Power to sail in the wake of France. Her exoln- 
iion hj Franoe from participation in the control of Egypt 


and the Tunis expedition have altered the opinions of 
Italian statesmen. They see that France will always 
keep down Italy as a Mediterranean Power as moch 
as possible, and that the traditional notion that the Medi¬ 
terranean ought to be a French lake has still a strong 
and abiding hold on those who govern France. A coalition 
between the two minor Mediterranean Powers seems not 
unnaturally to Italians, under present circumstances, to be 
tho best way of preventing the realization of tho Fienoh 
dream. It must be perfectly .obvious to every Italian of 
seuso that Italy has nothing to gain in tho way of 
territory that oould bo of tho slightest use to her by 
the mere breaking up of the Turkish Empire, while 
Austria has, or may not uiircasonably think she has, very 
much to gain in such an event. That Austria may pos¬ 
sibly bo somo flay aggrandized, while Italy is not, is a 
contingency that Italian statesmen cannot help taking into 
account. But when they have taken it into account, they 
may be wise in thinking that Italy, in alliance with an 
aggrandized Austria, would have a better chance of hold¬ 
ing her own in tho Mediterranean than Italy as an ally o^ 
France, subject to perpetual humiliations. But it is not 
only tho breaking up of tho Turkish Empire, which 
perhaps may not come for years—for it could not come 
without a prourratiged partition or a groat war—that 
is to bo thought of. What is to eoiiie while tho Turkish 
Empiru still end arcs is tho thought that must chiefiy 
occupy tho Italian mind. In this preliininarv stage of 
things everything is a quosLion of influence. What is. to 
ho the influeiico of Italy at the Porto ? what in Egypt ? 
what if Tripoli is throatened or Morocco is threatonod P 
Tho influonco of Italy at the Porto, or in Egypt, or with 
Europe, if Tripoli or Morocco is threatened, is likely to bo 
far greater if sho appears on tho scene as the ally of 
Austria, and therefore of Germany, than if sho remains in 
the weakness of i.solatiou or in the character of an ally of 
France, always obliged to endnro whatever her groat and 
very iiupcrious neighbour choosos to impose on her. In re¬ 
turn, tho induenco of Austria will bo considerably incroaBed 
whoa sho can come forward as ropresonting not only her 
own very confined Mediterranean seaboard, but tho long 
Coasts of Italy. How each country is to exercise tho in- 
flumicc it gains is a point which it may bo left to ciroum- 
stances to dolermine. It is tho fact of the intended co¬ 
operation of Austria and Italy that gives sigriificanoe to the 
Royal mooting, and as tho meeting itself gives assurance 
of this intended co-operation, it would bo an important 
political event oven if tho Emperor and tho King talked of 
nothing but tho weather when they wero togothor. 


THE TR.\NSVAAL. 

riHlE ratification by tho Transvaal Volksraad of the 
X Convention is tho result, of simple causes. The 
Icarlcrs invited the Volksrand to violate the pledges which 
they had themselves given, in the belief that tho Imperial 
(l(jvernincnt would bo afraid to resort to force. Mr, 
(ir.APS‘iONr/s declaration at Jjoods, and tho movement of 
tho troops under Sir Evelyn Wood, have convinced them 
that then; was a limit to tht; concessions whicii they could 
extort. Tho Convention is accoriliugly ratified by a 
nnanimous vote; but it is accompanied by an unintelli¬ 
gible eoniment. The Boers profe.ss to rely on an a.ssuraf\ce 
of tho English Gov^crnniont that tlio terms of tho Con¬ 
vention shall bo revised if it is found not to work well in 
practice. No such promise has boon communicated to the 
press, or otherwisi; made known in England. It is possiblo 
that there may bo somo inaccuracy in the report. Before 
tho latest news a long interval had occurred since tho 
date of the last important communication from the Trans¬ 
vaal. Tho Boer leaders had time to become fully acquainted 
with tho impression whicii was produced in England by tho 
language of tho negotiators in their adilrcss to tho Volksraad, 
and by the subsequent Report of the Committee. They w'ore 
also distinctly informed by tho Prime Minister, both in 
his speech at licods and probably in more diplomatic form, 
that they have no further serious concessions to expect 
from England. The result has proved tho justice of the 
anticipation that, when they found it impo.ssible to roly 
on the weakness which they must have attributed to tho 
Government, they would induce tho Volksraad to ratify the 
Oonvention to which tho chosen repre.soatktive8 of the 
Boers are already pledged. The military oporatioua 
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K »Ted to be the most effioaoiom argttmente. It would the ooatrol of pitblio aifaira. The Boeva of the Tnudayail 
▼e been a great miafortnne if regard for national hononr will be at present disposed to adndt nativeB within 
had rendered heoessarj a fresh appeal to force. their borders to ^a share, however small, in the |;oten^ 

Although the Volksraad has sanotioued the Conren- mentof the country. Lord SaLiseoi^ ^ his speech , it 
tion, the Boers are not likelj after the evaonation of B^ewoastle reminded his andienoe^ that, the Boom, wsie 
their oonntry to observe its terms with minnte fide- the entire population of the Transrasl, nor eyen 
lii^. The Heport of their Committee was remarkablj a migoritp. For his immediate purpose the aignment Wfs 
candid in the enumeration of articles to which objection sound; but, when a civilised community is surrounded 
wse taken. It might, perhaps, be supposed that the Bog. barbarians, political rights cannot be apportioned pf the 
lish Government would make concessions as to the debt, process of counting heads. At this time some it the 
especially as it may be found difficult to recover any ssm oolonisis of Natal are beginning to agitate for the coti- 
wbioh the B^rs may promise to pay. It is more sur- cession of practical independence in the form of responsible 
prising ibat the Committee should express the objootioDs government. Their aspirations are injudicious and pror 
which they really entertain to those parts of the Conven- nature, for their own population is insignificant, and the' 
tion which excite the strongest popular feeling in England, natives within their borders ontnnmber them by ten to one. 


tion which excite the strongest popular feeling in England, natives within their borders ontnnmber them by ten to one. 
The Committee urged the Volksraad to insist on the » for the interest of all rarties to retain the oontrol and 
omission of three or four important articles, on the idle projection of an impartial Government. 


pretext that they were unnecessary and ailronting. Among 
the provisions which, according to the Report, ought to be 
ezolnded from the Convention, are the guarantee for free- 


Jf the English Resident is entrusted, in reality as 
well os in form, with the protection of the natives, 
there is reason to fear that his interference may prove 


Mviuum >uo ^uuvvubwu, ttrw bue guorantoe lor iree- uiere IS reason to fear tnat ins interference may proye 
dom of religions worship, the prohibition of slavery, and to be both irritating and ineffectual. He will nave no 
the protection of the European inhabitants who have re- armed force at his disposal, nor will he command the 
mained faithful to the Crown. The sincerity of one at services of a single policeman. The duty and right of 
least of their protests is proved by the recent seizare of remonstrance will be at the same time ineffectual and nn- 


property belonging to one of their own community who 
had refused to join in the rebellion. The obstinate denial 
of religions freedom, though it is consistent with the old 
traditions of Calvinism, soands in the present day like a 
strange anaobronism. The stipulation against slavery was 
included in the original Sand River Treaty; and there is a 
kind of andaeious honesty in the professed disinclination 
to renew obligations which have not been found practically 
binding. 


dignified; yet, if he neglects to iuteipose in oases of 
oppression, his inaction will involve his office and the 
English Government in discredit. It is not desirable that 
factions Boers should think their honour concerned in ex¬ 
hibiting the impnuity with which they will be able to 
violate the terms of the Convention. If no real protection 
is afforded, the natives will suffer by the uommal uiain- 
tenanoe of an illusory safeguard. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that a right of protecting natives involves, to some 


There* can be little doubt that the least acceptable part extent, the responsibility of restraining their encroachments. 


of the Convention is that wbioh provides for the pro- 
teotion of the native population. It is true that the right 
of interferenoe which was reserved to tho English Resi- 
•dent is incompatible with entire independence; bat tho 
Dntcb negotiators, in recognizing the suzerainty of the 


The people of the Transvaal would have a right to complain 
of any violence or plunder which might be perpetrated by 
native chiefs who wore under tho protection or patronage 
of the English Government. If the stipulations of the 
Convention are in this respect relaxed, it would be neither 


•Quikn, conceded in general terms a limitation of the necessary nor becoming to rescind the prohibition of kid- 

■D^_uii__j. _?_i .. * . ... 


•absolute sovereignty of the Republican Government. It 
is not known that the representatives of the Boers made 
■any strong objection to tho control which the Imperial 
Government proposed to exercise over the foreign relations 
of the Transvaal. For English interests the provisiou 
is perhaps ^ the most important part of the Convention, 
-especially sinoe the restriction could, unlike some of the 
internal arrangements, be practically enforced. Tho pre¬ 
tence that the Transvaal Republic requires facilities for 
negotiating as to freedom of commerce and transit with 
the neighbouring Portuguese settlomonts may bo sum¬ 
marily dismissed. The English Government would cer¬ 
tainly concur in any reasonable agreement for such 


napping and slavery. If the engagement was broken by 
the Boers, the Imperial Government would, as in all 
similar cases, be entitled to choose its own time and methods 
for enforcing tho performance of the treaty. Sinoe the 
Convention has been ratified as a whole, it is not impossible 
that some arrange moat with respect to tho natives may be 
made by friendly negotiation. The English Government 
is bound to securo the rights and property of those who 
adhered to their allegiance during the recent troubles, and 
especially of the English residents. The Boors have 
nothing to gain by persecuting their political opponents, 
and their possible desire of revenge deserves no favourable 
consideration. In their contention as to the debt they are 


purposes, and it would have a right to guard itself against probably in the wrong; but in such cases the debtor who 
anj^ scheme of differential dotios in favour of other is unwilling to pay has a great advantage over a rightful 
.nations. Circumstances might arise in which it would claimant. 

^ just and necessary to guai^ against intervention, in the 

form of treaties with the Transvaal, whicli European , ... ■ 

Powers might wish to exercise in South African affairs. _ 

A community of forty thousand men, women, and QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE 

•ohildroD can scarcely require diplomatic communication CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 

with JU tunt Statea. At tho time whou hostilities wore QBVBBAL years ago Mr. Dismeli compared the two 
nJnilnnPffff nndorst^ tW the inde- O anoient party BeviewB to hangers-on at rival coaching 

jen^DM of the Boer Bepablio was to bo limited to internal inns which had boon left desolate V the tnindfer of traffio 
-aaministration. from roads to railways. The comparison ^s become even 


•nioally Income Eiiglisli subjects, may perhaps have denounces the Whig oligarchy which has long since become 
^stabjislied a certain claim on the Imperial Government, powerless, their relation to the political contests of the 
In practice the relations between the Dutch farmers and present day is as remote as the traditions of the ‘ High- 
the natives had not been inatorially altered. The coloured “ flyer *’ or the “ Rocket.” It would be well for the Con- 


population being remitted to its former’cendition, loses 
rather a prospect of improvement than any advantage 


servatives if the Government adhered to old Whig 
principles; and they wonld profit still more largely b^ the 


actually enjoyed. No Government could have established ro-establishmentoftheWhig^igarohy as it flourished down 
equality of rights between the dominant minority and tho to the death of Lord Palmbuston. An article on the Past 
inferior race. It is impossible to confer foil conatitutioTial and Future of the Conservative Party in the onrrenfc 


• oy too that of Fuel, modern leaders of tho party are exhorted to 

Wpututiou ot II high Iranchiae, which enablea a few natires regnlato their oonc'not. The PpT and Pox oontrovefar ia 
rfthe liighcst capacity to exerciee politioal righta. If introdnood byaihivrt diwoMionof WhignndlWuol&ioa 
.““*‘▼88 comDlied with the conditions from tho Berolntioii of x6SS to the endof the 

a di.goi«.ioa.o^.^ priaoiptaMv^ 


xeudbiUBt the suffrage, 80 as to seonre to the wiiite inbabitanto 


g r. A disqttisitiott^ofi the principles of 
gyptiau would for pradtioal 
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eqoftTlT ioitnibtive. The wrkor, who might be thonght 
a eeaioiie partiiait, eaddealj arriyee at the conoloeion 
that partj ^yeriirient onght no longer to be main¬ 
tained. A8 it is iiflpoBeible to get rid of the system, 
and espooiallj of the large Liberal majority which 
is its present resnlt, it is hardly worth while to inquire 
whether diyision into parties is expedient or necessary. If 
thm were no parties, there would be no need to disonas 
the Fait and Future of the Conserrative Party. It also 
seems slightly inoonsistent for a writer who disapproves of 
party pmitios to direct against the Government a not 
nndeserved attack. At the present moment it is true that 
epwty sUnggles pught to be, and indeed are, snspendcd 
in presence of a' common danger. If Lord BeaconsfiisIiD 
or Lord Salisbory bad boon called npon as Minister to 
snpprosB rebellion in Ireland, there is little donbt that 
some members of the present Government would bo at 
the head of an agitation in favour of the Land League. 
Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, even while in office, avows his 
partial sympathy with an organization directed against 
proprietary rights. The conduct of the Oonservatives has 
thus far been admirably loyal and patriotic. 

The Quarterly Eeviewer with reason declares that, if 
the Opposition hopes to resume power, it must, instead of 
contenting itself with exposure of the errors of the Govern¬ 
ment, form and support a policy of its own. The doctrines 
which the Conservatives are advised to profess and defend 
would, if the counsels of the Quarterly are followed, effec¬ 
tually perpetuate Liberal supremacy. To the approaching 
extension of the suffrage the lieviewor olFers no objectiou. 
Ho is willing to concede household suflrage in counties, 
though ho fears the results of redistributioL' of seats. It 
will perhaps be fonnd impossible to resist one of the most 
inischievouB changes which have yet been propo.s6d by the 
subversive party ; but a vast increase of tho pow'er of the 
poorest class is not to be regarded with complacency. Tho 
same majority which is about to enfranchise the agricul¬ 
tural labourers will regulate at its pleasure the reappor- 
tioiimcnt of seats; or, if redistribution is postpotujd, it 
will be more tborougbly effected in a fnliiro Parliament 
with the aid of the augmented coiistitncncies. It is but 
an idle pretence to atiect popular sympathies merely be- 
caisso submission to superior force may be unavoidable. 
Tho House of Lords, in dealing with the Laud Bill, set an 
example of tho tone and spirit in which statesmen may 
acquiesce in objectionable legislation which they cannot 
prevent. Tho principal speakers exposed with unanswer¬ 
able force the errors of a measure which they nevertheless 
could not reject witliout causing greater evils. Tho Con¬ 
servative party will not bo strong enough to prevent a 
further degradation of tho suffrage, but it is not bound to 
applaud a vicious policy. The llovicwer also favours tho 
iustitutioti of County Boards which will bo constructed in 
such a manner as to abolish the influence of the gentry. 

The historical disquisitions of tho Quartcrhi Hoviowor, 
and his unwilling approval of household sufirngc, have 
but a slight connexion with tho main purpose of his 
essay. In his opinion the Conservatives are to rehabilitate 
themselves by a recurrence to the commercial policy 
which ho attributes to Canning and Huskisson, or, 
in other words, to a comparatively moderate system 
of Protection. Though his meaning is enveloped in 
some obscurity, he evidently thinks it desirable to im¬ 
pose duties on com, and on foreign manufactures, 
if not on raw materials. By this short and simple 
method ho hopes to win over, not only farmers and Ian d- 
lords, but artisans and traders. It is nothing to a pro¬ 
fessor of antediluvian politics and economy that the land¬ 
owners know the restoration of the Corn-laws to bo 
impossible, while most of them would deem it unjust. 
Beither manufacturers nor workmen fear tho competition 
of foreign goods, though it .is true that many among them 
resent Uie protectionist tarifls of foreign countries. Tiie 
imaginary com duty would, according to its proposer, not 
even benefit the English producer. Fart of the Reviewer's 
scheme is the fantastic plan of uniting the colonics with 
the mother-country in a Customs Union, with tho result 
of allowing Canadian com to bo imported free of duty, 
while American produoo vmuld be taxed, MLauitoba is, as 
be truly says, not less well suited to the growth of wheat 
than the best parts* of tho Western States; and it would 
seem to fbllow that the English farmer would still be 
nndewold, though he might, if he thonght it worth while, 
ooUBOle himself by the reflection that tho profit went into 
the pocket of a colonist. As a supplement to faia notable 


project the Reviewer contends that colonial members 
ought to be'admitted into tho English Parliament. Per¬ 
haps Victoria would return Mr. Berry, who is bent 
on excluding from the colony which he lately ruled, not 
only English goods, but English immigrants. The writer 
has not the smallest ground for believing that any of the 
^eat oolonios would oonenr with the mother country 
in a common tariff. On tho other band, Englishmen are 
not prepared to be governed by a Parliament recruited 
from another hemisphere or from tho antipodes. 

It would bo a waste of timo to discuss the absurdities 
whioh purport, occording.to tho Reviewer, to form the policy 
of the Conservative party. It would be a grave misfortune 
if the only nucleus of constitutional opposition wore to bo 
dissolved by the pursuit of impracticable chimeras. The 
writer in the Quarterly violiitos not only the rules of 
common sense but tho simple principles of discipline. Tho 
party can do nothing if it mutinies against its leaders, who 
have already repudiated the nowi'angled Protectionism 
which has been revived under another name. Sir Stafford 
Nortucote has on several occasions expressed his con¬ 
tinued conviction of the truth of tho principles whioh he 
has always maintained. Lord Satasrury at Newcastle 
declared that raw materials and the food of the people 
were sacred; and there is no serious agitation for any im¬ 
post except a duty npon corn. Tho attempt to snatch a 
few votes hero and there by humouring temporary and 
local prejudices can only weaken a party whoso in- 
flnonce is indispensable to the country. Those who 
tamper with sohomos of “ Fair Trade '* risk the defeat or 
postponement of tho coalition which may be anticipated 
at an earlier or later period between tho two groat sections 
of constitutional politicians. No Liberal of any shade 
will co-operato with advocates of Protection. Even m- 
taliation must bo limited to articles whiuh are not pro¬ 
duced at homo. A duty on Jjyons silks would for tho 
time encourage tho English munnfaeturcr, with the resnlt 
of his sudden ruin if tbe retaliatory policy pn^duced its 
intondcid cfl'ect in tbe modification of tho French tarifiT. 
Lord Salisbury confined his illustration of retaliatory 
duties to French wines, which come into competition with 
no English products. Tho Conservative party will have 
enough to do in defending the Crown, tho House of Lords, 
the Church, the institution of property, and tho right of 
free contract, without wasting or annihilating its strength 
in foolish and impossible enterprises. 


THE NEXT FRENCH CABINET. 

rilHE month which is almost at an end has been an 
J- exciting, yet disheartening, time for the political 
gossips of Paris. They havo found a new rurnonr await¬ 
ing them at every street corner; but they have boon un¬ 
able to retail it except under peril of hearing it contra¬ 
dicted by tho fortnriato possessor of somo iie#er rumour 
still. Even the august Bureau which transmits the most 
authentic intolligeuco to the English ])ul)Iic has had to 
own itself at fault. Tho certain irutli of one day has 
been tho exposed falsehood of tho next. Tljoro is reason 
to think, however, that tho tvyo opinions between which 
M. Gambeita was for a time supposed to bo lialting 
really ropresonted successive stages in his mental his¬ 
tory. lie may at one moment have wished M. Ferry 
to resign without waiting for a debate in the Cfiarnber, 
and at another have wished him to resign after and 
in consequence of a debate in tho Chamber. Each of 
these desires is in itself intelligible, because each aims 
at a different end, and proposes to attain it by dif¬ 
ferent means. In tho first instance, it is probable that M. 
Gambetta was genuinely anxious to get tho transfer of 
power from M. Ferry to himself aocompllshed with as 
little noise as possible, lu this way M. Ferry and tho 
least incapablo of his colleagues might have been in¬ 
cluded in tho new Cabinet. It may bo objected with 
much plausibility that a man whose only experience 
of olfieo has been gained in the character of a dictator 
could hardly have cared to havo for liis liontenant a 
man who hod only jnst ceased to be Prime Minister. 
The influonoo which the latter might have been expected 
to exert in tho early days of the now Cabinet’s existence 
would have been inconveniently groat. Ho would havo had 
the threads of all that was going on too much in his own 
hands. «M. Gambbtta, unless rumour does him injustice, 
will mean to be master in his own Cabinet ; and M. Ferry 
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ii plainly a man who woald ba^e had the will, and oeea* 
aionally perhaps the power, to thwart thia intention. Bot 
then M. Gaudetta ma;y havo foU that he was bound to think 
of the political situation, as well as of his personal tastes; 
and, from this point of view, there was mnoh to be said 
in foronr of a method of Ministerial roconstrnction which 
would have allowed M. Fekuy to take oiKco under his suc¬ 
cessor. Had this method been adopted, the new Cabinet 
would at starting have been a GAMnsTTA-FEOUT Cabinet, 
not a GAiuisri'A Cabinet pure and simple. In appearance, 
at all eventSf snob a Cabinet would not have differed very 
mnob from the existing Cabinet. • It would have been pro- 
greBsive, because no Republican Minister since M. Ddfauke 
has been bold enough to proclaim that the Republic would 
do well to stand still; bnt it would not have moved further 
or faster than it fancied itself obliged to move. 

For some reason or other, however, M. Gamhetta 
thought it wise to reject this unobtrusive way of taking 
office, and to insist upon hearing from tlie Deputies what 
it is that they wi.ih him to do. Now, unless iho Deputies 
are prepared to eat their own words with unusual prompti¬ 
tude and unusnal affectation of appetite, the disoassioD 
with which the Session will open is almost certain to bo 
of a violent kind. It is said, indeed, that many of 
the Deputies aro less extreme in their views than they 
allowed the electors to believe. But this suspected mode¬ 
ration is not likely to bo shown just yet. Those who 
secretly favour it will wish to see which way tho wind is 
blowing beforo they commit ihomselves to their course. 
They will allow tho speaking to bo done by others, and as 
the issue raised relates only to tho acts of a Ministry 
which is already condemned, they will vote as they arc 
expected rather than as they themselves wish. The result 
will be, that the apparent strength of tho extreme party in 
the Chamber will bo greater aftor the debate than it was 
before it, and a Cabinet formed under these circum¬ 
stances will naturally rotlect tho tone of the debate which 
has given birth to it. It will bo likely to look for its 
chief support to that section of the Advanced Loft which 
differs from the Extreme Loft in little else than in its 
desire to see a Radical policy carried out by M. Gambetta 
rather than by M. CLfiMENCEAU. M. Gamuetta’s determi¬ 
nation to give tho majority in tho new Chamber an 
opportunity of formulating its opinion beforo be sets to 
work to construct an Administration is consequently some¬ 
thing more than a matter of purely personal moment. It 
may prove to have some degi eo of political signiiicance. 
A large number of tho deputies who iiave boon re-elected 
have not been re-elected to vote quite as they have voted 
hitherto. They have come back under more stringent 
pledges to the electors. That they will ultimately try to 
evade those pledges is likely enough. The men themselves 
have not changed since 11^77 ; the only difference is that 
they have bad to make larger promises in order to retain 
their seats. But they will hardly make this attempt in 
the first debate of the first Session. They will not mount 
the tribune in October merely to declare that all that they 
said no longer ago than August was so much «iooushine. 
So far as they speak at all, they will speak in tho sense 
of their addresses to their cunstitnents. They will talk 
of tho necessity of eweepiug reforms—reforms which shall 
for over purge tho Republic^ of the last taint of monarchical 
leaven, and make short work of the Church, the magis¬ 
tracy, and the Senate. M. Gambkita may know porfeotly 
well that these seeming onthusiasts only moan a fraction 
of what they say. But be may not be able, when framing 
his programme or forming his Cabinet, to disregard what 
has beenoaid and to think only of whut bos been meant. 
Wlm ttte desire to leurn tho views of tho majority from 
their own lips has been professed by the leader of tho 
Left and deferred to by the Puesident of the Eepuduo, it 
will not be easy to act as though no such wish bud been 
entertained or acted on. 

For the moment, indeed, M. Gamuktta appears to bo 
0406 more leaning towards moderate counsels, llis speech 
and his silence during his recent visit to Normandy have 
alike pointed in this direction. He has for tho most part 
kept clear of ^litics, and, on the one oecaaion when be 
did allow himself to tonch on them, it was merely to 
utter the reassuring commonplace that, as the Republic 
belongs to the nation and not to a party, it is wide 
enough to embrace every Frenohman. Generali ties 
of this kind have seldom been found to hamper their 
authors when it has proved oonvoui^nt to disregard them. 
Abstain must show himself a Frenohman beibve* be can 


establish the title to be enfolded in these inaternal arms* 
and the poHsesaion of sonud political opinions may easily 
be made a part of tho Bopublioan oouoeption of nation* 
ality. The foes who belong to a man's own houtelndd 
may fairly claim the largest share of his hatred. That 
M. Gamdetta has not lost sight of the advantages ossi^ 
ciated with the pursuit of a ooUoiliatory. policy may he 
fully admitted. But bis roalizatiou of these advautagee 
has not governed his action in the pas^ and there 
is not much ground to suppose that it will exert any 
more effectual influence upon his aotion in the future. In 
form, indeed, it may still be an open question whether be 
is going to ally himself with the Moderate or the Hxtrenlo-tof 
section of the Eepnblicana. Bat, in faci, it seems to be 
no longer of muoh importance what the party with which 
ho happens to associate himself happens to be calJui'. The 
faculty of offering an effectual rcsiatance to the continually 
growing demands of the extreme Radicals is, to all appear¬ 
ance, denied to French Republican politicians. Tho utmost 
they can bring themselves to say is that the time 
has not yet come for doing this or that, and thia 
dilatory plea naturally servos as an invitation to tho 
Radicals to show that the time has come sooner than the 
Government expected. The only difference that is likely 
to be visible between a Qamdetta Cabinet in which the 
Moderate Left has tlie predominance and a Gambetta 
Cabinet in which tho Advanced Left has the pt'edominance 
is that in the one case the Extreme party will dictate what 
the Cabinet is to do, while in the other case an Extreme 
Cabinet will do what it dictutc.s to itself. 


THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 

T he agitation for the transfer of ownership from land¬ 
lords to tenants is so significant and characteristic 
that, at iho risk of repetition, it may be expedient to reoor 
to the subject. Sir Georoe Bowyer has lately quoted 
Mr. Gladstone’s former declaration that tho principle 
of the Irish Land Bill is not applicable to England; 
yet the chief danger of tho movement consists in tho 
uncertainty which prevails as to Mr. Gladstone’s pre¬ 
sent or future intentions. He has, with full knowledge 
of the predatory nature of the pclicmes which are pro¬ 
posed, vaguely promised to introduce a Land Bill. It is 
not known—^perhaps ho may not himself know—whether 
his designs refer to land-tenure or to tho relations between 
agricultural lessors and lessees. There is some iucouveni- 
euco in the existence of an omnipotent Minister who 
cannot bo trusted to protect any existing institution 
or any kind of property. For the moment the land- 
theorists are comparatively silent, although they may 
be supposed to retain their objections to life e.siateB, 
and their desire to create ocenpying freeholders. 
Tho Chairman or Pre.sidont of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
who is the principal anthor of the project of logisla- 
live robbery, has for many years taken an active part in 
tho less iniquitous agitation for changes in the tenure of 
land. Ho on some occasions resented, perhaps not without 
reason, the sugyustion that he well knew how little entails 
or settlements for the moat part interfered with profitable * 
cultivation. There is no doubt that, although the gre4t 
settled estates are better and more liberally managed than 
small properties, life-tenants aro in many instances unable 
or unwilling to provide capital which might be advantage- 
onsly applied to improvements. Tho greater or less 
extent of the evil was a legitimate subject of discus¬ 
sion. ' The law of devolution will probably bo altered in 
a few years, if not by tho present Parliament ; and ex¬ 
perience will show whether the abolition of restrictions 
will tend to the benefit of occupiers. Large farmers will 
be tho principal sufferers if great estates are broken np; 
and it is perhaps for that reason that tho agitotion against 
the existing laud lawa has for the present subsided. If the 
difficultioB of which their advocates have loudly com¬ 
plained had been urgent, Lord Cairns’s Bill of last Session, 
which removed many impediments to the transfer of land, 
would have been gladly accepted. Perhaps some of the 
more sagacious tenant-farmers iftay regard with apprehen¬ 
sion a possible resnlt of changes in the law in the ffirm of 
the multiplication of small freeholds. At the late meet- / 
iog of the Fanners* Alliance, a siidple-minded member . 
who was not in the secrets of the goveruinff body ex* v 
pressed some aarprise at the omission in the Bill of %ny 
provision for the Itberation of the land firom tho 
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tioAS io which are now often enbjeot. Mr. Howard 

Aoplie^ that it wee J^hoagbt expedient for the present to 
confine the efforts of the Alliance to the adjustment of 
relations between landlord and tenant. 

Binoe the time when the agitation for changes in the laws 
of land-tennre was prosecnted nnder the same auspices, 
nothing has happened which affects the right of free 
oontraot^ except that the Irish Land Bill has sQppfied a 
precedent for arbitrary interference with the rights of 
landowners. Bepeatod and strennous protestations that 
^ i||ie oironmstances of Ireland were wholly exceptional are 
' now coolly disregarded. The main principle of tho Alli- 
anoa(,3ill is servilely copied from the legislation of last 
Session; and the machinery is more flagrantly unfair than 
that of the Irish Bill. The tenant-farmers of each Poor 
Law Union are to elect the arbitrators who will deter- 
^ mine the share of the property of tho landlords which is to 
be transferred to tho tenant. One member of the Alliance, 
with aoertain sense of delicacy, proposed that theconstitntion 
of the tribnnal should not be settled before tho creation of a 
new system of County Boards ; but the authors of the Bill 
adhered to their original sohomo, thongh the proposed 
modifloation would have mado little dificrenco. In the 
County Boards, as in tho Boards of Guardians, the land¬ 
lords who are to be plundered will bo in a small miuority. 
It must be assumed that Mf. IIowaud spoko with litoral 
truth when ho declared that few or none of the clanses of 
his Bill were taken from tho Irish Land Act, which 
Mr. Gladstone declares that ho will never apply to Great 
Britain. The promoters of the Farmers’ Alliance evidently 
believe that they have laken aecnrato measure of Mr. 

' Gladstone’s character. With or without the use of tho 
same phrases' they propose, according to tho interpretation 
of their own partisans, to create flxity of tenure and freedom 
of sale, and to regulate rents by tho discretion of 
a Court of Arbitration instead of by bargain between the 
parties. With an abundance of precaution, they have also 
taken care to pack tho tribunal. Perhaps they have some 
oxeuBO for thinking Mr. Gladstone capable of expropri¬ 
ating English landlords in spite of his pledges, on tho 
pretext that the text of tho Irish Bill has not been literally 
copied. , j 

The pretence that tho main object of tho Bill is to | 
sooure compensation for tenants’ improvements is trans¬ 
parently faliacioua. The supposed improvements are to bo 
Tueasured by the price which a purchaser will give for the 
tenancy at a rent determined by the tenant-liirmcrs who 
will be assessors. Tho landlord may, if ho chooses, pay 
the amount, with tho consequence of either occupying 
tho land himself for the futnre or of letting it to a fanner 
who will instantly acquire a second tenant-right, to 
be similarly sold. An applicant may sufrly bid high 
for an occupation which happou.H to suit him, with tho j 
knowledge that he may at a lator period apply to tlio 
Court to reduce his rent. Tho cnnctinont of the Bill 
would probably reduce at a stroke tho .saleable value of all 
the land in the kingdom by thirty, forty, or perhaps fifty 
per cent. It would also deprive the landowner of all the 
pleasures and advantages of his position, except as far as 
regards the land in his own ocenpation. If through 
absence, or daring a widowhood or minority, tho grass¬ 
ing of a demesne were let to a neighbouring funner, 
the tenant would at onco become the part owner, and 
the real proprietor would only be able to resume 
possession by a partial ropnrohaso. The clanses which 
affect to provide for anjr kind of compensation to 
the landlords would bo in practice nugatory. Mr. 
Howard, who, not content with despoiling his victims, 
seems to wish to practise on their credulity, remarks that 
the landlord will derive an advantage from the interest 
. which the outgoing tenant will havo in providing a sol von I 
and capable sacoessor. Another speaker more candidly 
obinrved that he thought that the mooting had better con¬ 
fine itself td. the benefits to be conferr^ on tho tenants, 
without troubling itself about tho interests of tho landlords. 
It is hot an encouraging illustration of tho tondency of 
democratic government that an intelligent and personally 
respectable body should publicly meet together to ask from 
^ Parliament a ^atnitous donation to thomsolves of property 
belonging to a class which, as they think, commands lower 
^ votes. Few of their number can really think that their 
* demands are just or reasonable. 

6 wners of other kinds of property will be guilty of 
culpable imprudence if they oountenanoo or tolerate an 
open attack on the rights of landowners. The bold and 


paradoxical demand of tho abolition of all freedom of 
contract between landlord anfi tenant will assuredly not 
bo .confined to one kind of wealth. Land has been ao- 
qnired by its owner as honestly and as lawfully as any 
other kind of investment. The State has guaranteed 
his possession os fully as if ho or his predooessore hod 
bought Consols, or shares in mines, in railways, or in other 
industrial undertakings. One of the implied conditions 
has been that ho should, subject to the law as it existed 
when ho invested his money, bo at liberty to make 
tho most advantageous bargain with any persons who 
acquire under him any estate by hire or by purclinso. 
The right of tho Legislature to expropriate him for public 
objects has in most cases not been a Tuattor of practical 
consideration; and, in any event, it was to involve full 
compensation. It is now proposed that any contract of 
lotting which ho may make shall bo invalidated if the 
tenant, finding it disadvantageous, can satisfy a partial 
Court of the justice of his contention. The whole land of 
Groat Britain is to bo summarily excluded from the domain 
of free contract, founded on domaTid'utid supply. On tho 
other hand, the tenant, if ho deems his case too ont- 
rageons to be brouglit into the Land Court, can at 
any time practically throw up bis occapaiion. The re¬ 
cent oxperiouco of landownor.s shows that tho abandon¬ 
ment of farms is a common occurrence. If the Irish Land 
Act, in it.self anomalous, is to form a precedent for an 
English Laud Act, tho Jlill of tho Farmers’ Allianoo will 
more fully ju.stily futuro schemes for tlio confiscation of 
cupital. On tho Continent projects of legislative spoliation 
are more u.sually directed against pcM'sonalty than against 
property in land. The farmers themsclve.s will do well to 
take warning by the threats of tho Jiabourers’ Union. 
Agrarian revolution will not end with the creation, without 
a shadow of right, of perpetuities in favour of those who at 
present happen to occupy largo farms. VV^ith cynical 
selfishness, tho agitators not only covet tho property of 
landlord.s, but utterly disregard the interests of future 
ap|»licants for farms and of small purchasers. Tho 
Alliance Bill, if it bociiino law, would in a groat de¬ 
gree prevent the aciiuisition of freeholds of moderate 
size, because no man could prudently buy n farm which 
lie could not safely let. The labourers will, in virtue of 
tho votes which they will soon aiMiuire, bo able to use 
the only argument on which tho Allinnco agitators now 
rely. If property is to be distributed by popular suffrage, 
it will not belong to largo farmer.s. 


THE AVILBKliFORCE CASE. 

rpiIAT the trial of illAcKr. AViLuccForicr: could come to 
JL only ono end was from tho beginning as much a 
matter of certainty as anything can ho which depends 
n[»oii that very variable (jiiaritity, tho intclligonco of a 
jury. It would have been a grave misfortuno if a flagrant 
o\’:».rnj)lo of one of tho most rniscliiovous of crimes had 
rnisseil its duo punishment; y<*t the trial cannot ho said to 
liavc hecii ultogetlier satisfactory in its result. No one, 
excei>t very stern moralists, will complain of tho eoniparu- 
tivo leniency of tho sonteiicc. MaiskIi WiMiEKFOKCK, or Asir 
N<)KaiAM»v, or Mrs. TRKNKKiin, or tho Countess de Pkneflis, 
was a ^ .llioiently audacious a<!ventureas, and tho evidence 
shows very clearly that, at least in her earlier life, she had 
not been too o.areful to keep untarui.shcd that “ crown of 
“ her womanhood ” of which sho spoko so pathetically 
in court. But of positive crime as distinguished from 
vice thoro is, [mttiug her porjunos out of the question, not 
a very heavy record against her; indeed the record may 
be said to bo confined to a failure to discharge the bills of 
carvers and gilders with duo punctuality. She was cer¬ 
tainly not the sort of person that an affectionate son would 
desire as a companion for a father in something lik^ a 
condition of dotage ; but that i.s about all that can bo said. 
The extraordinary recklessness of her fictions, in wiiicli 
she utterly disregarded a certain wise criticism and kept 
“ not time,” lias been much commented upon. But this 
is a not uncommon failing of her sex, aud it may be ac¬ 
counted for partly by an old habit of making assertions 
which nobody took the trouble to oxamino or expose, aud 
partly by tho iiritatiou which tho Charity Organization 
oociety has the special faculty of arousing in tho guilty 
and tho innocent alike. That association has many 
enemies; but a defender of it who shouhl not blciicii^at 
paradox might urge that this focnlty is not without its 
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Talaefrom a public point of Tiew. It cannot do much 
harm, tbongh it cansos much annoyance to the innocent, 
and induces the gnilty to put ihemselves definitivefy 
within the gra^p of the law. So Miss WiiiBERFOUOB, in a 
familiar phrase, *' put her head down,*' and wont blindly 
into the fra^, with the natural results. The prosecution 
oonld certainly afford to abandon point after point which 
she professed herself accidentally unable to meet. Enough 
remained to support lialf-a-dozen distinct charges of 
poijuiy; and it is only surprising that so artless a person 
should have succeeded in living on hor wits until the 
tolerably ripe age of forty or forty.I wo, which, it would 
seem, must bo substituted for twonty-sovon in Miss 
WiliBEKFOUCE*s description. It is true that the history, as 
opposed to tho fiction, of her life was not got up by tho 

S roseention with tho artistic completeuess of a Erench 
ossier. Her own story was comploto; but, unluckily, tho 
pa^ would not hold together. Mr. Poland’s story was 
quite invulnerable as far as it went, but it leaves largo 
portions of Miss Wy^BEUFoucs’s life unaccounted for. It 
is, indeed, possible that edidoation, as contrasted with 
amnsement, has not lost much by tho existence of the 
gaps. 

In this, however, as in some other points connected with 
the trial, there is matter of more public importance than 
the more detection and punishment of an intoresting ud- 
‘^entaroBS. It is perfectly clear, from what has actnaliy 
been proved, that Miss Wilberfouce was a pct*son upon 
whom it would have boen just as well that tho police 
should have thoir eyes, and it docs not appear that, until 
she drew down upon herself the Buspicious of tho Charity 
Organization Society, anybody had any kind of watchful 
eye upon her. This is, indeed, a minor pointy because 
it is bn the whole better, according to the English 
conception of personal and political freedom, that 
wolves should somotimes be ablo to masquerade in 
sheep’s clothing, than that shcop should have their fleeces 
mdeiy pulled about and ofliciully inspected. Tho actual 
conduct of the trial itself suggests other matters of more 
importance. There can bo no doubt that, however badly 
Mabel Wii.bekfokcr played her game ns a concoctcr of 
personal and family history, she did not play it at all badly 
as an advocate for hor clioiit. She succoeded in wasting a 
great deal of time; in actually parrying, not by acute 
orosB-examination, but by wcll-ucted helplessnoss, some of 
the charges brought against her; in attracting a consider, 
ablo amount of sympathy out of doors, and in producing a 
most extraordinary ofiuct on the jury. All this would have 
been prevented, while tho onds of justice could not havo 
been in any way defcatod, by the appointmeut of a re¬ 
sponsible counsel for her. it may seem at first sight brutal 
to deprive a woman of her recognized fomiuino arms; but 
a very little consideration will show that such conduct 
of a case as that which Mabel Wilueuforce was allowed 
is an absurdity. She was alteruatoly counsel and client— 
the former when she tbouglit she could meat a charge, the 
latter when she knew alie could not. No one was exactly 
to blame for this. In instances whore a defendant is 
both aole and willing to conduct his own caso under the 
ordinary restrictions imposed on counsel, it is of course 
desirable that ho should be allowed to do so. But in casos 
where those conditions are not fulUlied, it seoms desirable 
that professional nsaiutanco should be as a matter of coarse 
assigned. This is already done in certain coso-s in England ; 
in Scotland it is, if we mistake not, ibo rule ; and there 
are advantages in it which are obvious enough, and which 
have been strikingly illustrated in this caso. 

The conduct of the ^nry, however, and the eccentric 
manner in which tlio actual verdict was arrived at, are, 
after all, the matters which most deserve comment. It 
mast have been imposHibln for any reader of the report to 
repress a feeling of devout thankfulness that bis own life, 
^freedom, or property was not subject to the arbitration of 
the singular beings who hesitated, and for a long time ro- 
fnsed, to. find Mabel WiLBEKroucE guilty of perjury. 
Nothing need bo said of the recommendation to mercy; 
that was sensible enough, and would probably have 
been endorsed by a very considerable number of per« 
sons both in coart and out of it. But how any reason, 
able man with the evidence before him could doubt 
that perjury had been actually committed is a mystery 
which is comprehensible only to those^ and even to those 
Jtmt partially, who havo had tho misfortune to be on jnries 
themselves, and have thus had au opportunity of analysing 
the reasoning procesfres of the average jul’yman. The 


emguijaetus by which this nnezjmtcd distorb^pce 
was qnelled was as ohametenatio m toe tronblq 
The belief of the jurymen in Miss WuiBEsroscs*? innpoitnce 
was proof ogainst logic, but not against lanohr—or vathei* 
the loss of it. Had Mr. •Tastice Hawjeims been mere oote- 
passionate or less patient, an absurd mispamage of justice, 
which would have been a great cnoonragemeiit t6,^o 
lionourablo fraternity of perjurers, must huve ooourirad. 
As it was, the jury men, driven to choose between Miss 
WiLUERFoucB and their midday meal, decided for the latter 
—an additional proof of the wisdom of pEiiSiirs apd 
BADEr^Ais in indicating the true Master of Arts, 
among the rest. It is not wonderful that the ciroumstanee 
shonld havo been made an occa.sion of renewing‘the ory 
for the substitution of dooision by a majority for unani¬ 
mous decision in such cases. Unluckily it is by no means 
invariably the case that the majority arc on the right 
side, and so the one system has nearly as much ohanoe of 
going wrong as the other. However, on this particular 
occasion no actual harm has been done, except the harm 
which may arise from such a display of the haphazard 
manner in which pains and punalties may or may not be 
incurred. It is to be hopod that when Miss Wildebfojice, 
or Mrs. Trknefidi, comes oat of prison, she will bestow 
in some better way the talents which, despite her inability 
to make up a connected story, she undoubtedly possesses. 
Judging from the conduct of the jury, she will not 
find it impossiblo to discover bulierors in her complete 
innooenco even then. Indeed, the brightness of hor pt 
present rather dark prospects and the reputation of tho 
jury fur intolligenoo both gain from a supposition which 
is, after all, not improbablo—that her defenders among 
tho twelve voted as they did, not because they loved her 
much, but because they disliked the Charity Organization 
Society more. 


rOXTIFICATE OP LEO XIH. 

rilllE current number of the EfUnhirgh Heoieio coDtains an 
A. interesting article on Pope Leo Xlll., chiefly occupied in 
recounting, from tho writer’e point of view, the paet events of his 
pontillcate. There is not much in tho uctual record that will bo 
new to our readers, and mnny of the views expressed are in sub¬ 
stantial accord wit h those which we have frequently put before them; 
but the reviewer malccs soiuo statements which are questionable or 
exaggerated, or at least requiracontirmation, and others which are 
unquestionably incorrect; and while his estimate of the aims and 
iutonliuns of Leo Xlll. is in the main a fair one, the final verdict 
pronounced on his career as a whole is certainly premature and 
probably unjust. On the details of the last Conclave it is niKxlloBs 
to enlarge here, the more so as the subject was fully discussed in 
our columns at the time; but there are one or two points in the Ke- 
viuwer's narrative which require supplement or correction. It was 
not only the succeasful discharge of his duties os nuncio at Brussels, 
but still mure tho express recommendation of King Leopold I., 
which made it practically impossible to ignore Pecoi’s claim to tho 
purple, thougii the secret distrust of Pius IX. and the uncon¬ 
cealed jealousy of Cardinal Antouelli interposed an unpre¬ 
cedented and scarcely decent delay to his promotion, nor Was 
he summoned to Home till after the death of the latter. It 
is true that he was then raised to the high dignity of Cainer- 
lengo, but the lieviewer omits to explain that this act of tho 
moribund Font!If may not improbably havo been designed to 
bar his way to the succossion, os it is very unusual indeed for the 
Cardinal Camerlengo to be elected Pope. There were^ by tho 
way, if we are not mistaken, not two but four **eroatures” of 
Gregory XVI. still surviving at the time of the last Oondlavo. ' It 
Is a popular error no doubt to imagine that “ the great Catholic 
Powem have or had a veto on a coosamniated eleetion.” No aocli 
right was over claimed or admitted. But it is hardly aoeuiate,' 
00 the other haod, to speak of the veto which is olainied by 
Austria, France, and Spain, and has frequently been exerciaedi as 
simply “a matter of courtesy,” though it rests on no express 
written guarantee. No candidate whose name had been previously 
denounced by the Cardinal representing any of the three privileged 
States has for many centuries been elected, but this vefo ‘must 
precede the election, and can ho exercised once only. There is 
one incident again connected with tho election of Leo Xlll. on 
which the Iteviewer dwells at some length with more severity, to 
say the least, than our existing information justifies. It may 
reasonably be regretted that the now Pope yielded to tho per¬ 
suasions of those around him and gave his primary benediction 
turbi et orbi from the inner insteiM of the outer &loooy of St.^ 
Peter’s; but it waa reported at the time on hkh authority that 
his hesitation wee due to the refusal of the Italian Govermfient, 
which had been privately oommimioated with, toonaure btderil 
the traditional programme was observed t nor cau-ilL'Ittlriy 
be said that tbeSr siibseqaent ebaduot makes thih oxpla^ 
natioB a less plausible one. That another and iisr gSavnir ‘prubeauio 
of the newly clucted Puntiff was more well-jintehiioDed odd eon* 
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■ewniSous than ditoveei we have always otmelves maintaised. To 
lestoie-^r rather to <kive-*«t once to the Oolle^ of Oardioals the 
foil enjoyment of their coDStitutional rights as the staodiog 
Coonou of the. supreme ruler of the Church wlis in itself, a most 
pnisewoithy act $ but for Leo XIJI. thus to seize the first moment 
for mahiog into a reality what for centunes had been little more 
lhaii a traditional fictioOf while the Cardinals were, almost to a 
mani the ohosen nominees of Pius IX., was to tie his own hands 
by anticipation with fetters the pressure of which he has never 
OMsed to feel. We can readily believe, though we should linvo 
liked to hear the Reviewer’s authority for so positive an assertion, 
Jhjst -^* he soon began and lias never censed bitterly to repent it.” 

is true that fifteen Cardinals have died since then whose places 
have been filled up by Leo himself, but this does not materially 
alter the situation, especially when wo bear in mind how many 
ooUateial considerations of precedent, claims of foreign Powers, 
personal distinction and the like, quite apart from his own imme¬ 
diate wishes and aims, a Pope—and notably a constitudonal Pope— 
is bound to recognize in his nominations to the Sacred College. 

There are two points, distinct but closely conuected with each 
other, as both arising out of his relations to the Italian Goveni- 
ment, which from the time of his accession have been among the 
chief difilculties of Leo XIII. The one may be summed up in the 
well-known formula of the last reign —detti ne eletton^vrlnh 
the other concerns the Law of Guarantees and the income of three 
and a half million francs provided by it for the Holy See, which, 
however, has never been accepted. On the former point the Re¬ 
viewer has not much to say that is new, but our readers may 
recollect that wo called attention not long ago to a roraarkablu 
Italian pamphlet advocating a change of policy in this respect, 
which was believed to cmanato Irom Papal iiispiratjou, and a 
paper of Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s, who profesatjd to speak irom 
personal knowledge, and proceeded to discuss the probable cfl'ccls 
of such a change uii the composition and policy' of the Parliament. 
The opinions entertained on the matter i'or some years past by 
Father Gurci are suiliciently notorious; but his position is in 
many ways so unique that the following account of his first appear¬ 
ance ns a reformer may he worth extracting:— 


One man there was, however, in no wise iiieluileiJ in tliose f ruling*] dasse«, 
who, having very strong convictions iiitoii the Milijects in (juesiioii, cahi pru¬ 
dence to the winds, and raiM-d his voice in vcliciiieiit protest; and the. voice 
was one which could nut fail forcibly to arnsl the nllention of those to whuni it 
WHS addressed, h'athcr Ciirci was n member of the Company of Joiis. The 
Jesuits were, speaking generally, the most violent and thoroughgoing of 
all the NUpporterN of l*ius IX. in his claims, his pm poses, and his policy. 
Yet it was ftoiii the ranks of the vencroblo company that issued thia soli¬ 
tary voice, arraiguiug the wisdom of the Hue of conduct marked out for the 
Church by its rulers. Father (Jurci was an eminent memher of the Order, 
and one of whom it had good reason to be proud. lie was known as a man 
deeply versed in ilieological learning, especially great in cxcgchis, and as a 

{ )rcaehcr of rare eloquence, lie, had given at Florence a sci ics of cxegctical 
cctures on the books ol the New TcHtament, and received much praise for 
them. But on publishing these lectures in four large vohiincH, he inserted 
a preface (published also scp.irately as a pamphlet), the cllcct of which 
within the ecclesiastical pale was as thn sudden and clanging hlubt of a 
trumpet hroakiug a drowsy silence. This was towards the end of 1874 . 

This very remarkable pam|ihlct, consisting of fifty-six closely printed 
octavo pages, was sold tor half a franc, ami was therefore cviileiitly in¬ 
tended tor extensive circulation. It is in truth more than remarkable: 
indeed, considuiing the position of the author, u most extraordinary luani- 
lestation of opinion, highly curious in many respects: curious from the 
striking difi'erence between the mode 111 which the author’.^ mind evidently 
works ond that to which tlie rending world is nccnstoincil bv modern 
thinkers; curious from the strictly ccclc-.iastical style of thu writing, 
looked at merely as literary .coiuposituui; and above all curious us the 
study of a very original, powerful, iiml coosnenlions mind, subjected to all 
the mflucncfis, all the pressure, all the edintatioii of a Jc.suit jiricst. 'The 
fifty-six pages of the pamphlot would l>c well wurlh a close ami derailed 
(^amiuatiou, not only IVt tlic above reasons, but on occuuut of the scusa- 
tion caused by the publication, and the rostilts which ensued from it. 


Of his last publication —Nuom Ilalut cd i vecchi Zdanti —we bavo 
before now had occasion to speak^ and wo shall have to refer prosontlv 
to the reception it has met with from the Church authorities. Th*o 
VMy different personal treatment of the author by the late and 
the preseat Pope was already well known; ho was not only eutor- 
toined by Cardinal l^ecci, the Pope’s brother, at the Vaiicaii, 
hut dunng his stay there had Bevcral private interviews 
with hie Holiness. Wo were not, indeed, aware that 
Leo XUI. also purchased many copies of Curci’s earlier 
works which he gave as presents to a variety of eccJosiostical 
seminaries”—presumably in order to disseminate the opinions 
broached there among tho rising generation of the priestbotKl; or 
that Gurci himself hnd emphatically assured an £)ngfisli resident at 
Rome at the close of last year (tho italics are not ours) that 
Pops thinh on this su^'ect [the rocognition of tho Italian 
Kin^ou] 08 J do.” But it is certain that the general line of 
oondttot pursued by l.«o Xlll. since his accession, and his 
maaifeet anxiety to use every avnilable moans for healing the 
biesch between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in every part 
of Europe; entirely confirm this view. The notion vaguely 
started by one section of Ultramontanes during the later years 
Pius IX. of appealing, like Hildebrand, from the Government to 
the massei, dearly does not find favour with his successor. In 
Germany, in Belgium, and in Russia, tho changed attitude of the 
Holy See has not been unproductive of results favourable to the 
Ohi^, and there can he little doubt that tho Pope would bo only 
too glad if he could also come to terms, or at least devise 8o:uo 
tolerable modus vivsndit with ltdy, where however the problem 
it oonfessedly sorrounaed on all sides with quite exceptional 
difficaltiflt. I 


The fiction of ^^imprisonment,” which it is the misfoitmii 
rather than the fault of Leo XHI. that he has found hims^ 
unable to break through may he absurd enough, but recent events in 
Rome have not been encouramngto the aspirations even of a liberal 
Pontiff, and there can be little doubt that the question of at 
least a temporary mq^ration from Rome has been, and is, Mri- 
ously entertained, manifold and various as are the gnve objections 
to such a step which must inevitably occur to those concerned. 
There is, apart from all disputed questions of principle, more than 
one practical difiiculty about accepting the Law of Guarantees 
and the income it offers, even if that income were, as it is not, 
sufficient fur tlio purpose. There is, for one thing, as the Reviewer 
justly observes, no security whatever for the permanence of such 
an income. It may bj observed, on the other hand, that neither 
is tbore any security, especially under a liberal pontificate, for the 
permanence or adequate amount of the precarious income at 
prosent dorivod from Peter’s Pence. There are strong ground 
lur believing that under Pius IX. tho opportunities for embezzle¬ 
ment, now cut off, acted as a stimulus to tho zeal of collectors of 
the odtdo, and there can be no doubt at all that the Jesuits have 
been loss active promoters-—if not active hiuderera—of the col¬ 
lection of supplies for a Pope who declines their guidance. 
Certain it is that tho roboipts have regularly varied according to 
the tono of the public uttorancos of tho prosont Pope ; that there 
was a conspicuous falliug-oif in the amount at tho beginning of hie 
reign, and lluil every indication of a resolve to maintain tho clmm 
to the temporal power has been at once followed by a marked 
increase in the amount collected. Uo is thus placed, as it were, 

I between two fires, and must depend for thn necessary supplies on 
the constancy of a Government ho cannot trust, or on the caprice of 
Ultramonlsue wire-pullers who heartily distrust, him. A Pop© 
placted in so trying a position may well expect to have some allow¬ 
ance made for what might seem an over-cautious or vacillaiiDg 
policy. And the nppoaranen of fyurci’s hist book,liitlo as he might 
find in tho opinions advocated to disapprove, could nut fail seri¬ 
ously to incivaso his perploxities. Among other things Ourci 
sharply condemns the publication of tho too famous Syllabus, though 
he insists that it cunUiins 110 new doctrine or new eoclcsiastical 
pretension—which is only true in a sense. The fcjyllabus contains 
doctrines and pretensiuuH which have never before been summa¬ 
rized and propounded with tho same emphasis and solemnity, and 
in a form maintained by many high authorities—though Oardinal 
Nowraan ridicules the idoa -to bo an “ ar cathedra ” decision. The 
Reviewer rather iinderstatc.s than overstates the case when he says 
it was like pointing a pistol at the ln^ail of the lay world with an 
intimation of This or iiulhiug.” And Curei touched a still more 
burning question in tho chapter headed By whom and why, 
this [infallibilist dogma] was liotormiiiod onj tho liberty of the 
(^uncil rendered doubtliil by intruders.” That tho Vatican 
Council had no real liberty of action has all along been notorious, 
but wo wore not aware of tlio startling confirmation of the fact 
8 Up{)liod by a letter of Bishup Strossmayer's which appeared 
originally only last July in the DciitscJui MerUar and was re¬ 
printed in the Kulnuche Zeitwu/. It is too long for extract¬ 
ing hero, hut tho Bishop staie-s his “firm and unshakable 
conviction, which 1 shall uphold before the judgment seat 
of God,” that the Vatican Synod lacked the liberty necessary 
to maku it a mil (kiuncil binding on the consciences of the 
faithful, itud he i»roceeds to dwidl on the detailed evidence of 
this which will be familiar to readui'S of Friedrich's Taychmh or 
th(i Litters of (/uinHus. A book containing this and other sus¬ 
picious lualter from tho pen of an ex-Jesuit could hardly be pub- 
lishtMl with impunity, and the “ Vecchi Ze/^anti'* naturally urged 
tho I’opc to condemn it. Ho replied that it was the business of 
the Congregation of lUu Indc.x to examino it. And here we must 
correct a strange blunder of the Roviitwor's, who says that the 
solo busine.ss of this Congregation is to decide “ whether a book 
is heretical.*’ On the contrary, nine-tenths of the publications 
placed on the Index are censured on some minor count, as 
c.f/. “ proximate to heresy," “ ill-sounding,” “ offensive to pious 
oars,” inopportune, or tho liko; and tho “Iniidablo submission” 
of an author to thn consuro is not at all necessarily understood to 
imply any retractation of his opinions. The iniquitous coudetniia- 
tiou of Rusiniiii's famous Cinque, IHnyhi is a case in point, for aftor 
his death all his works were pronouncod by tho Roman authorities 
to bo entirely free from error. We had certainly imagined that 
Curai’s book was placed on the Index, and that he had “ laudably 
submitted himself. ’ The Iteviewer says however that the Congre¬ 
gation, in spite of having their attention specially called to the 
passages we have referred to, declined to pronounce any decisive 
judgment, and that the book was therefore handed over to the 
(Congregation of tho Inquisition, who condemned it, not ns here¬ 
tical, but as “ a libel on the Church and tho Holy See,” and whose 
sentence was snnoiioued by tho Pope. If this is nn accurate ver¬ 
sion of what took place, it is difficult to defend the conduct of 
J.ieo XHI., who probably considered imprudence the worst fault 
chargeable on Fntlu-r Cnrci’a book; but neither would it be fair to 
blame too severely his conduct under very difficult circumstances. 
He may have tnloui care to exempt tho work from the stigma of 
heresy, whicli it would certainly have incurred under Pius IX., and 
may have thought a modified consuro, which need not mean very 
much, tlur only practicable method of averting worse complications. 
Xq any case it is much too soou to pronounce a swwping con¬ 
demnation on his “ moral cowardice,” and invoke against him the 
faniiliar sarcasm of the j^reat Roman historian, diynus imperii, 
mss tmpetosset. Many things have happened, and much has been 
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•fibctod by him, in the three year* he has already filled the 
pontifical throne, and, if only his health is preserved awhile longer, 
much more may still bo accomplished before he yields his place to 
another. 


TIIK SALE OF GIBRALTAR. 

A CURIOUS side light on the views which are ontortainod 
abroad^ of the foreign policy of the present Government, and 
at same time a prospect of much eongenial occupation fur the 
Prime Minister, is to bo obtained from a jmragraph which went 
the round of the papers at the beginning of this weak. Spain, it 
has so much money that sho does not know what to do with 
it, and the moment seems so favourable for such an operation that a 
subscription is to b© sot on foot for the purchase of Gibraltar from 
England. I^)me Madrid bankers have oll'erod to start the fund 
with five million uf francs—a handsome ha.sis certainly. In the 
improbable ovont of ICngland declining tlie bargain, the money 
is to be spent. on rival fortresses dotted about the Straits ; 
but this is evidently ^‘dono os cliMpmun do,’’ to quoto Ttoiiua 
and C^emdn. The inconveniences of mu/,zlP8 at Ceuta and 
iUgesinu) are only intended to frighten the shopkeeping nation 
into an acceptance of the bargain. We do not know wliat Lhott)tal 
price likely to bo oilered may be. Fortresses are not very often 
quoted in the market, and then there la tlie prelium affvetionU to 
consider. The Uealhdeld picture, the perpetual copyright and nil 
obtainable exemplars of Urinkwator's Hiatory, llie memorioa of 
Rooke and Rodney, and so forth, would h ivu to bo rockoned in. 
Just at present, however, all thh maybe clasaod under the head of 
** Vieux habits, vieiix galons/’and is not likely to fetch much. The 
Spaniards have calculated tbeir time well. However, judging 
from the proposed b.'isia of the JMadrid bankers, wo should iniugiue 
that a nation of Castilian and other gentlemen could nut do much 
less than^ cover this deposit several times over. A milliou 
sterling—if not two—ought to bo bid at the very loist. Then 
there 18 the important consideration of the relief on the garri¬ 
son expenditure. This, again, is not very easy to calculate. 
But the normal garrison of Gibraltar is, we bcliore, livo thou- 
BAnd men, and there is a rough and ready computation that 
every man on active service costs Britannia, all things con¬ 
sidered, about a hundred a year. Cull it half a milliou, then, 
and capitalise it at thirty years* purchase—which, with Consols 
about par, is certainly not too much—this will give alto¬ 
gether a hdnfjioe^ of sixteen or seventeen millions for Mr. 
Gladstone to inanipiilato, with the prospect of at least as much 
more should Italy follow so excellent an example and buy Malta. 
For the present, nowever, we shall confine ourselves to the actual 
“deal ’* which is at his disposal, for the prospcjct of whit might 
be done by a judicious realizuiiou of dispu:<able nsseis of this kind 
in diiroreut parts of the world is altogether too dazzling. Let it 
be supposed, then, that Mr. Gladstone has a chance of only six¬ 
teen or seventeen millions (the loss of prestige and of the command 
of the Mediterranean may be treated as Mr. Perkur treated 
** breach of honoirr and loss of the lady *' in a famous instance), 
to be obtained by the simple process of handing over those 
keys which are believod to repose nightly under Lord Napier of 
Magda]a*8 pillow, and vvhieh, to judge from recently published 
statements, are, more prosaically speaking, frequently within the 
control of a sergeant of infantry. 

It is impossible for any one to ignore tbe numorous attractions which 
such A plan would have for the present Prime Minister. To speak 
generally, three things may be said to be dear to Ml^ Gladstone— 
the giving up, or destruciion, of sumolhing or other belonging to 
bis country; the elaboration of ingenious reasons for the defence of 
his conduct, no inalter what it may bs; and the opportunity of 
playing complicated games of a iiuauci.al character, ^(r. Gladstone 
doubtless read his Plato at an early age, and there can be no doubt 
that the sentiments of Cephalus, the father of Poloiparchus, in¬ 
spired him with a proper repulsion. That easy-going Athenian's 
ambition was to hand on hU pati-iiiKiiiy, if pos^sible, slightly 
increased, but certainly not diminUhed, to his successors. 
The more worthy amoitiou of Mr. Gladstone is to strip 
this little island, os he is pleased to call it, of a portion of its 
superfluous possessions, that so Mr. (Jhamberlain and his oilier 
heirs may find it easier to manage. Ho has already been w'onder- 
fuUy helped in this respect. But tbe expunging of Gibraltar from 
the roll of British possessions would be ii far nobler disLiuctiou 
than that of mere windfalls and bad bargains like the Ionian 
IsbuidB and the Transvaal. There is not a stoue of Gibraliar 
which does not represent an English life gallantly lust, or not less 
gMlautly, though bloodlessly, spont, in the service of England. 
Th^ U not a square of banting anywhere on the globe that flies 
encircled with prouder historical associations than that which siir- 
mounta the Rock. To get rid of all this must have some savour in 
it to a temperament like Mr. Gladstone's. Then, too, thei'e is 
the opening presented for financial exercises. It is but Seldom 
that such a transaction brings ‘money with it, and some of 
Mr. Gladstone's experiments of tbe kind have been notoriously 
la^r expensive, though highly satisfactory to thp national con- 
acien^. Here the national conscience and the^tioifal pocket 
would be in an equally happy condition. It lequires a steady 
head even to conjecture the leats which seventeen millions in hand 
would enable Mr, Gladstone, cspectelly at his recent rate, to p©r- 
forui with English finance. There is, for instance, the abolilioa of 


the Ma?t-tax whidi fills certain persons with such endless admira¬ 
tion and delight. We forget exactly how much Mr. Gladstcmo 
estimated it would cost him to take the duty ^ off malt, and put it 
on (rather more heavily) on beer. But It was not mutai/and 
indeed tbe proceeding does seem capable of eecomplwhmout no 
heavy expense. With seventeen millions what mmut not be done ? 
Tbe tea duty might be abolished entirely—^to be put on again 
in stamps on teapots—and so Mr. Bright's Ideal of legislattonmight 
at last be fully, or very nearly, achieved. Tobacco could be freed 
—and of course a corresponding licence duty put on smolmrs. ^ We 
really do not sea why the Income-tax should not be abolished 
with the help of these seventeen millions, though of course it 
would be in the highest degree unreasonable to prevent Mr. Glad-i 
stone from idaking up tbe loss to the revenue by a tax upon ex-^ 
penditure. The capacities of the Malt-tax operation are nearly 
infinite oven iu themselves; hut when a man conics to tbe work with 
seventeen millions iu his pocket for contingent expenses, he must 
be an uncommonly bad operateft* if be cannot do wonders. 

The attractions of the subject ibr Mr. Gladstone and tbe pro¬ 
bable interest to bis admirers and observers—tbe two words are 
not invariably synonymous—have, however, not lieen yet ex¬ 
hausted. It IS particularly pleasing to think of tbe series of 
speeches which would announce and justify the acceptance of the 
atriotic proposal oT tbe Madrid bankers. ** The tail is wonderful, 
ut the reason is much more wonderful than the tail,*' says an 
author with whose worlra Mr. Gladstone is no doubt acquainted, 
though perhaps only by name. There are, we fear, consioerations 
which make it impossible that Lord -BeaconsHeld should have had 
Mr. Gladstone in his mind when ho wrote that remarkable 
sentence, but nothing could be more accurately descriptive. Mr. 
Gladstone's tails (in every sense and spoiling of the word) are 
always wonderful, but bis reasons are much more so. The nicest 
student may indeed frankly profess that it is impossible to 
anticipate them exactly and in detail. No one except a reckless 
caricaturist could have anticipated the Boctrine of the Wicked 
Grandfather or the Principle of Centrifugal Representation. Few 
who speak honestly will say that they knew the distinction 
between the responsibiliu attaching to polemical and political 
utterances before Mr. Gladstone told them. The glow and 
triumph of such a stroke as the surrender of Gibraltiir would 
almost certainly inspire him with some of those unimaginable 
flights of paradoxical casuistry by which he has asaurod hizn- 
seif a place in history. But the general lines of the apoUujia 
may probably bo divined. We should certainly hear onco moro 
that righteousness exalteth a nation—a text the repetition of 
which, taken in connexion with that of a few others, seems to 
argue the exiatenco of a dim idea on tbe part of Gladstonian con¬ 
troversialists that the final cause of the Scriptures was to supply 
them with suitable excuses for convenient acts. A glowing picture 
would certainly be drawn of the impregnable moral bnrricr which 
the modern Hercules had erected at the Straits. Mr. Gladstone is 
your only architect of moral barriers, and the sole objection which 
can bo taken to them i<» that they don't keep out immoral antago¬ 
nists. “ Oh, gentlemen,** Mr. Gladstone might say (this pnrticuUr 
formula of address is reserved for great occa.sions when it is de¬ 
sirable to break up tbe Turkish Empire or unseat the sons of 
those who dare to preside at gatherings held in the honour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rivals), “ Oh, gentlemen, let us continue virtuous, 
for the state of those who have ceased to be so makes 
me tremble.’* The gratitude of the Spaniards for the sub¬ 
lime acceptance of their millions; the extreme contenience of 
possessing those iiiilliuns; the financial wonders that would be 
produced by their duo euiployment; and the contrast ^tween the 
wicked Tories who spend and the virtuous Liberals who save, 
would all figure. Especial stress would be laid on the envy and 
wonder of the nations at the magnanimous conduct of Great 
Britain; and, while it was left in obscurity whether the envy was 
directed towards the millions or the political act, it would bo 
hinted that the real satisfaction was to be found in tbe coinbina- 
tiuu of a quiet conscience and a full purse. We have owned to a 
modest reluctance tc attempt the finer strokes. Perhaps 
Gladstone would demonstrate that the history of Gibraltar since 
the uupatiiutic conduct Of Tank was such that no right-minded 
nation could comfortably retain it in its list of belongings. 
Peihapa he would insinuate that, a* Sir George Rooke was 
a Tuiy—and there is no doubt that he was—the original 
acquisition of the place was tainted so irremediably that tbe least 
a decent Liberal Government could do was to get out of it os soon 
as pssible. There is no knowing what eccentricities of history or 
logic would be uttered, and of eourse promptly cheered by Brother 
lliley and Brother Dragge on the platform and in the press* But 
it is certain that the mural barrier theory and the quotation about 
righteousness, or some other to be found without much diMoulty 
to the same ofibet in Cruden, would figure. 

The only drawback to the prospect which must cheer Mr. 
Gladstone is to be found in tbe recent utterances of his friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade. It has often been notioed 
as a singular phenomenon that English democrats are almost 
alone iu their class in seeking to destroy the greatness of their 
own country. Now, if Mr. Ohamberlain is to be taken as 
■pwJ^ Ute^y, uid not lie i. * dennate Jm- 

perialist, while another Radical member of the Minis^y, 
though not of the Cabinet, has sometimes been irrsverentiy 
described as a Jingo in sheep's clothing* It woi]M^;<be an 
awful thing for Mr. Qiadatonek grey hahs If he should dis¬ 
cover that ne has mined a brood or aerpenta who foil to sea the 
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iMlRittj of fODunebtio^ sod are diepoeed to talk and think and act 
like Attatkaiia and fMehmen on the sobject. He has, indeed, 
lieeii oo&Terted bdbxe now, and has always poiaessed a* mind 
singularly open; biit> after all, there are limits to ojMnness. 
Fortnnately for him, there are as yet but few signs that Bodicals 
•as a body nave been inoculated with the poison which makes an 
American President speak of the posseesioos of the United States 
as ^^quite imperial’* As for the general run of his supporturs, 
their attitade towards the proposal might be an 1874 attitude, or 
it n^htbean 1880 one. Ine reflection is both consolatory and 
lndispatahle«»>not, however, in equal degrees. 




THE MIDLAND RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


T he first impression probably which the account of the acci¬ 
dent on the Midland liailway made on those who rend it 
was. that here, at all events, was a case in which the Kail way 
Company was blameless. At the place at which the express train 
ran mto the mineral train the points are ordinarily worked 
•on a system which makes the occurrence of such a disaster all 
but impoBsibla. Given that the driver of the express train is 
lookiiig out for the signal in front of him, and that, if this signal is 
At danger, he at once turns oft* steam, there is not the slightest 
fear of his running into a train standing whore the mineral train 
etood. The passagB into the siding is only open to him when the 
signal warns him that he must come no further. As soon os the 
i^nal allows him to advance, the points are mechanically closed 
and he cannot leave the main lino. In this instance the machinery 
by which this mutual action of points and signals is usually 
secured was out of gear. Instead of the signal necessarily stand¬ 
ing at danger so long as the points loading into the siding remained 
open, it would only stand at danger if the signalman had re¬ 
membered to place it there before or after he had opened the 
points. The mechanical feecurity was suspended, and in its stead 
there was only the security of a particular sorvanl's memory 
and selfopoBsession. Unfortunate, however, as the results of 
this substitution proved, the substitution itself was not the fault 
of the Hailway Company. The machinery had been blown down 
by the late ^e, and as the same thing had happened in 
many parts of the line, there had necessarily been some delay 
in replaciug it. During this interval the signalman nodded. 
He opened the points to allow the mineral train to pass into the 
siding, and, having opened them, he forgot to close them again. 
They were consequently still open when the express train came up, 
and, this being so, the oxpress necessarily ran at full speed into 
tbo same siding in which the mineral train was standing. The 
deaths and mutilations which followed are plainly due to the 
ei|gnalman's forgetfulness. If he had done his duty, the puiuts 
would liave been closed as soon as the mineral train had gone over 
them, and the express train would never have left the main line. 
Under such circumstances, no moral responsibility can attach to n 
Uompany. 

If this were a complete as well as an exact statement of the 
facta, no fault could be found with the conclusion. The accident 
would take its place among the unavoidable calamities which are 
from time to time met with in railway travelling. Is it quite 
•clear, however, that when the disaster has boon traced home to 
the omission of the signalman to close the points, tho disiributlou 
of blame is complete i* Defore this question can bo answered 
eatislactoriiy thrae things have to bo considered. In the first 
place, there is the unlortunate signalman’s assertion that his 
box was not “kept private enough.*' Of course a statement 
of this kind, made in the first horror of discovering the 
•destruoUou which his omission to close the points hud wrought, 
must be taken with due reserve. A man who suddenly be¬ 
comes aware that some act or omission of his has caused an 
express train to run into a goods train will instinctively try 
to moke out that his fault is less than it appears to be. lie 
can hardly believe that all this ruin has been brought about by 
himself alone, or that his carelessness has really been us ineK- 
cusable as it has been fatal In this instance tho signalman hud, 
it seems, been talking to a fellow-servant just when ho was busy 
in opening the points for the mineral train; and it is nut 
wonderful that, alter the accident hud happened, this fact should 
assume in his memory a very diftbrent complexion from that which 
it would have worn if the express train had gone safely on its 
way. The conversation thoughtlessly begun might become an 
interruption thrust upon him against bis will, and so go some con- 
aiderable way towards relieving his conscience of tho burden 
thrown upon it by the results. SStill, though large allowance 
should bo made for tho strength of the temptation to make out 
aome excuse for himself, the signalman's complaint ought not by 
oi^Y means to be lost sight of. It is at least conceivable that the 
nuM of the Midland Company as regards tho interruption of 
eignalmen are either not suflicieiitly stringent or not properly en- 
fOKOed. The function belonging to tho place is so important that 
avety poiimble protection ought to be given to those who have to 
peribnn it. They should be defended alike against themselves 
and against their companions. They should know that, if they talk 
while they are on duty, they are guilty of an oHeoce which, if 
detected, will at once be punished by dismiMal, whether it is or is 
not followed by any disaster; and every other servant of the 
Company should be equally aware that the same measure will be 
mated out to any one who it a sharer in the transgression. Ic is 


quite possible, of course, that the rules of the Midland Hallway 
do elTeotually provide this safeguard; but the wont of it alleged 
by the signalman will bo a proper subject for investigation. 

In the next p)ace, if the omission of the signalman is accurately 
described, it seems to suggest that bo had not been instructed to 
take sufficient prociutions against the occun‘ence of this particular 
accident. He is blamed for neglecting to close the points after the 
mineral train had passed into the siding, and it is plain, of course, 
that, but for this neglect, tiio express train could never have got 
upon the line on which the mineral train was standing. But, if 
the signalman committed a sin of omission only, it would have 
Wn almost equally impossible for the express to leave the miiin 
lino. How came the signal not to be standing at danger while 
the points leading from the main line to tho siding still continued 
open P Had this simple precaution been observed, no harm beyond 
a^ little loss of time would have come to tho express train. Tho 
signal, which must be assumed to have boeji standii^ at danger 
so long as the mineral train was itself on thn main lino, would 
have remained at danger until the signalraiui had come to an ond 
of his conversation and bethought him that the driver of the ex¬ 
press train might bo wailing for tho signal which should toll him 
that the points were closed and that he might come on without 
fear. The mistake, lliererore, really lay in aUcriug the signal from 
danger before tho points leading into the siding had been closed. 
It may be that the misdescription, which makes it to lie in the 
omission to close tho points alter opening them, is merely a blunder 
of the reporter's. But it may also bo that the directions given to 
the bignalnmn wore faulty, and that, in order not to delay the 
express train, he was pi.‘runtted or ordered to take that as done 
which he meant to do, and to move the signal from danger while 
the danger to which it ought to have pointed had been guarded 
against only in intention. 

In tho third place, it may well he doubted whether the tempo¬ 
rary absence of this mechanical security which tho system of in- 
terluchiug points usually provides ought not to have been treated 
in a much more serious way. The fact that a signalman is accus- 
tomod to Ji system which relieves h’m of all responsibility for the 
nature of tho information conveyed by the signal is in itself calcu¬ 
lated to unlit him for a .<>ystem under which that responsibility 
suddenly revives. I'erhaps this very man bad for years known 
that, us soon as tho points were opened, the signal marked danger, 
AS A matter of course, and that so long as the points remained open 
the signal would go on giving the same warning. It is not very 
strange, therefore, that during the few days when he had to move 
the Signal as well as the points be should once forget to do so. 
Ho wiui expected to break through a habit, and to remember, ©very 
time lie opened or shut tho points, that tliis action did not exert its 
customary mechanical etlect on the position of the signal The 
lives and limbs of railway passengera and railway servants 
ought not to bo left dependent on the chance that this 
recollection would always bo present to him. After the sema¬ 
phore had been blown down the drivers of express trains should 
Lave been instructed to .slacken speed when passing the places at 
which the mechanical warning usually given them was no longer to 
be h.id, so that, if tlie sigu.il should turn out to be misleading, there 
would be time to bring the train to a standstill before any barm 
bad been done. No doubt this precaution would havo involved 
Some temporary distiirbanco of tho Company s arranguinonts. They 
Would not havo been able to run their trains quite so fast, and 
they might oven have been prevented Irom running quite so many 
iu the day. But an iuconveuienco of this kind would have been 
of no moment by the sido of tho disa.ster which followed upon 
the neglect of any sudi precaution. iSpecd and rtigularity are 
matters of real importauco in railway man.agcniont; but their 
iiupui'luncu is ultogolher nii.Himderalooil if they are regarded as 
substitutes fur safety, instead of us means for euburiog it. 


LE SACIE AXJ^ THE Sl'AXIAlIUS. 

T IIRRB ought, properly speaking, to bo no more entirely dead 
and forgotten iitotary question than tho originality of Ix) Sage, 
it was natural that it should onco havo be(m doubted. A writer who 
avowedly took much Irom little known foreign sourccis laid himself 
open to charges of plagiarism where he was wholly innocent. He 
would have been accused of it oven by iudiilerent critics, and he 
Sage was too little scrupulous about utl'endiug his contemporaries 
not to havo made his critics in many casu.s hostile. It was a 
pleasant revenge fur Voltaire to accuse the writer who dubbed him 
with the ridiculous name of Triaqucro--t.c. maker of Venice treacle 
or quack chemist—of having stolen Gil Bias bodily from 
Marcos de Obreyoa, The accusation was not tho loss easily mode 
because Voltaire had obviously never even seen tbo work of Vicente 
Kspinel, and does not so much as give its mere title with a decent 
approach to accuracy. As a matter uf course, smaller ineu were content 
to echo Voltaire, and tho Spaniards did so more loudly and more 
sincerely than others. Tho charge was kept alive by the obscurity 
of he aage's models even more than by the fume of Gil Bias, So 
little was known of tlio mi das ^icarcacas that the defenders of ho 
Sage were cautious about making assertions concerning a class of 
books of which they had necessarily little know'lodge. No critic 
who has as yet contrived to gain a hearing has been able to defend 
he Sage in tho proper way—by a comparison of lib writings with 
the Spaniard's, and a demoustmiiou of tlieir entire di/Iorenco iu 
spirit. We are not at this moment referring to Uil Bias, That 
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work nobody, even in Spain, poBsessed of the knowledfl^e which 
•niitlee him to an answer, now believes to have been a translation. 
The other books, such as the EttewmiUe QwvuSm and the Quzmm 
^AVarache^ aObrd abundant proof of the orinnality of Le Sage.^ 
Mr. Saintsbury, the author of the last contribution of importance 
to the large literature which has been coUected round the author of 
Oil Slaa, has, from the mero internal evidence, provedtbe originality 
of Le Sage’s masterpiece os far os it now needs proof, though 
we think he rather over-ustimates the amount of the other 
works which is taken from Spanish writers. Mr. Saintsbury is 
careful to declare that he does not speak with authority on the 
Spanish writers; hut the perfect accuracy of what he does say 
ADout them, shows that, had he not allowed himself to be un¬ 
duly irritated by an assertion of Mr. Pattison’s into laying more 
atrm than is just on the mere style of Le Sago as an element in 
bis popularity^ he would have moro fairly dettned his relation to 
the authors of the tiovelas fndnrfacaa. The Hector of Inncoln’s 
saying, that mere style cannot confer immortality upon any book 
apart from its con^nts," illustrated by a judgment on the iVo- 
vinetalea and Eana^ea of Pascal with which Mr. Saintsbury cannot 
agree, has provoked him into some assertions to the contrary 
wi^ which we, for our part, cannot agree. ^ Mr. Saiulsbury, after 
pointing out the danger of exaggerating the influonce of stylo, goes 
on to lay it down that** the attitude of men’s minds changes singu¬ 
larly from one time to another with regard to any * contents ’; it 
changes very little with regard to the expression of those con¬ 
tents.” Mr. Saintsbury illustrates this opinion, which is at least 
as hazardous as Mr. Pattison's, by citing, first, the unique popu¬ 
larity of Itobinaon Crmoe among the works of Defoe, and theu the 
especial popularity of GU Blaa and the Diahle lioitmx among 
the works of Le Sage, and attributing it to their style alone. 
To our mind the dilfureuco betA^^eeu Uieso eminent critics is 
purely imaginary. It is hard to see how there can be any merit 
of style apart from solidity of ** contents,” unless it is true that, 
in literature at least, tho making of silk purses out of the} material 
proverbially unfit for tho purpose is a mure quesrioTT ot the proper 
use of the needle. But we are not concerned at present to argue 
the general question. Onr businoss is with the illustrations cited 
by Mr. Saintsbury, lie says:—** Between tho merits of the con¬ 
tents of Defoe’s aiiibrent novels there is not very much to choose; 
yet no one who sneaks with competence will question that the 
literary art of Robitmn Crmoc is, on tho whole, far superior to 
that of Moll Flandera and Colonel Jat'k.'* At the risk of being 
ranked with such iis speak without competence, wo v<.nturc to ques¬ 
tion the accuracy of this explunation of the popularity of Jtohmaon 
Crusoa. This, as it seems lo us, is quite suHiciently accounted for 
by the pkthos of his lonely struggle on the island, which is a 
matter of ** contents.” \\"u at least can find no suporiority in 
other respects, either to Colonel Jack and Moll Flanihraf or to 
the Memoira of a Cavalier nml Captain Singleton. Tlie natural 
connexion there is to every l^nglishmau between Defoe and 
Le Sage would q^icuso the space hero devoted to tho former. J 
But Mr. Sointsbury’s uso of liobinaon Crmoc as a parallel case to 
QU JEf/as'gives the question of the reason for the popularity of tho 
former a direct bearing on the subject. After attributing the fame 
of QU Blaa and tho IHahle Boitmuc entirely to their style, ho 
enforces his judgment -by saying that, os regards tho contents, 
Ovmrnn d'Alfarache **hns perhaps a positive advaut^e over 
much” of Oil Blaa. Now Guzman tVAlfarachey in incidents, is 
the least original of the stories of Le riuge, and what advantage it 
may have as a story over the others will therefore bo duo to i 
what he took from Mateo Aleman. Perhims that is a thing 
which every roan must decide for himself. What a reader finds 
interesting must depend at least as much upon him as upon the 
book ho is reading; but the judgment of the world - sdikcely bears 
out Mr. Saintsbury ’b. We can hardly accept his opinion that the 
style alone has given Gil Blaa and the Diahle BoiUnx their 
popularity. By what possible lest can it be shown that either 
of the two is better written than, for instance, the Avantures de 
Beauehane f That book has all the ** science prodigieuse dii proeddd ” 
which is to be found in all Le Sage's writings. It fails to interest 
because of the **nallitd presque abeolue de Tinspiration” which 
makes it duU. And what inspiration failed to give Le iSage here 
was character and truth to life. ^ 

WhatxonstitttteB the real originality of Ijo Sage is tho way in 
which he lock the stock figures of tho novelas pivareat^aa and made 
them.eo marvellously human and true. His superiority is shown, 
too, in tho entire difierence of his intention from that of the 
Spanish writeik. Mr. Saintsbury has justly attributed much of 
the charm of Le Sage to the absence of any intention ** to get into 
the pulpit and preach”; now the great, the ayowed, object of 
every author of a novela picaresca is exactly to got into a pulpit 
and preach. The only exception, and he is but a doubtful one, 
is Quevedo. But the Gran Tavano of Quevodo is a work of such 
ferocity of satiie, and dwells with such obvious delight on the 
merely b^ side of human life, that we doubt whether any one 
would care to read it a second time. A writer who drew men as 
Swift drew them, with, inferior genius and in the most jerky of 
styles, can onl^ live as a literary curiosity* The didactic intention 
of the other is openly avowed. The very title-page of Mateo 
Almnan’s Gusman de. Alfarac/te explains why this work, which was 
in its day more pupular'thau Doia Qataofs, has bechme unreadabkr, 
or leadRclo only wiih the assistance of an editor. The author’s inien- 
tion was to csli his bu(d£ tho ** Ataiaya de la Vida,” the Beacon of 
Life, and to make it in fact a moral treatise. His way of ejS'ectiug his 
oljl^ ms to put into the mouth of Guzman long preachments to 


follow each, of his adventures* If any one who esnnot read 
Spanish wishes to lee for hhuself what it waiNiiat Ii».8aga didfar 
theftecsMs jfwof^lhws he can doao by taMag tim valnaiMJU 
neym’s eoUection of Spanish authors, whisk aontalDa waaieii ds 
A^ra^, and if he lomm down its donhle omnnine a fdenoa witt 
show fiffl that almost emy alternate paiagiaph is headed hy a 
These are put in by the judicious editor to waiu the reader off a 
long sermon-wortaj of a barefooted friar with a fluent oomnuuSd 
of classical commonplace. All this, or nearly dl, Le 8^ etraek 
out, retaining only the few passages of solemn mosnlity whick 
stand out so curiously in his rifaeoimanto. That .ho kept even so 
much was perhaps due to his for Mateo Aleman's singu¬ 

larly flowing and fine Oastili&n. This respect for his author is 
also perhaps the reason why Guzman retiws, more than any of 
Lo Sage’s other heroes, the features of the Spanish piearo. He bas^ 
almost unchanged, their cheerful spontaneous roguery, joined to a 
weakness for what Ford calls ** the Oastilian vice of twaddle.” Thia 
truth to the original is vety far from being to hu advantsge. If wa 
compare Guzman to even Estevanillo Gonzales We see Sjt once that 
the latter is a human being, the former a mere puppet. Tha 
Spaniards, whether in their stories or on their stage, were very in¬ 
different to the human truth of their characters, mth them tha 
interest was wholly in the incident and in the moral lesson, to be 
** drawn from it. Yot the sake of the incidents they make their 
hero a scamp on one page and a hero on the next, with eompleta 
indiflereoce to the inconsequence of so doing. As for the moral 
lessons, there is no literature in the world so overrun by '* I’hdrdsia 
do I'ensoignemont ” ns the Spanish of the seventeenth century. \ 
Even where Lo Sago is most closely following a Sppnish writer, 
the incidents undergo in his hands a subtle change of spirit which 
gives them a complete originality. The frank manner in which 
ho acknowledges his indebtedness should have been enough to 
defend him from tho charge of mere plagiarism; but, if he must be- 
otherwise defended, tho &st way is to take any of the incidenta 
he has confessedly borrowed and compare them with tho original. 
The story of the muleteer of Oacaheios is as good an example as 
any. This adventure is taken from the Mareoa de Obregon almost 
word for word up to tUe point when the muleteer is brought before 
the judge. Hero Vicente Espinel has nothing better to give us 
than a ponderous eulogy on the autboritios of his time. There is 
nothing answering to the tnalice of Le Sage. ** Le juge I’dcouta, 
ct, I'ayant attentivoment considdrde (rAsturienne) jugea quo 
I'occiisd dtnit indigno de pardon.” It has been said that the pre¬ 
face of OU Blaa was taken from tho Mareoa de Ghregon^ and oven 
so accurate a writer as Ford has made this mistake. What Ijo- 
tiago has really done is to take tho mcro form and give it § life of 
his own. In the Spanish work two students find a tombstone, on 
which are carved twice tho words ** Conditur uoio.” One laughs at 
tho inscription and goes on his way. Thq other opens the gravO 
and finds there the skeletons of tlio lovers of Antequera, with a 
pearl of price round tho neck of the woman, which ho sacrilegiously 
iippropriutes. We all know what Le Sage substituted for this, 
lie has also suppressed note little moralizing. The tivo prologues, ^ 
so like and so unlike, fairly illustrate the eptire difier- 
ence of spirit between the works of Le Sage and the- 
works of the Spaniards. It is characteristic that Vicente Kspiuel 
should have opened his work by referring to a legend of his own 
country of theltonda; butitwould requireacommentof soma length 
to make a foreign reader understand all that the story of the lovora 
of Antequera means to an Andalusian. Who needs the aid of any 
annotator to understand the hag of doubloons wherein lay burie|i 
the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias P Vicente Espinel and 
all his countrymen think first of whnt mokes a striking stoty, and 
the more entirely Spanish it is the better. If they arsfidfead and 
enjoyed beyond Spain, it must be ns an acquired taste, seeing the in¬ 
tensely national character of their work. Le Sage speaks to all the 
world, not because he is leas national than Vicente Espinel or Mateo- 
Aleman, but because he is truer to human nature, and it is that 
which makes his work universal. There is a further test of & 
originality of Le Sm proposed by Ford, which is perhpps 
most convineix^ of all. It is onl^ within the reach of those wh» 
can read Spanish, and are thoreiore least likely to need it; bttt 
it is absolutely decisive for them. Let any one who can do somad 
the Padre laia's translation of Oil Biaa, and then ask himself 
whelher or not it is the work of a Frenchman. We imagine there 
could be but one answer. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

I T may perhaps be said, without being too fhntastio, tbiiA 
England is the only country where nature paints her land-' 
scapes in water-colours. In those parts of Europe and Ameri^. 
which are most eminent for picturesque beauty the eye is io 
much occupied by the grandeur or outline end by the colossal 
lines of the landscape that it scarcely notes the absence of thbio 
intimate points of detail that animate almost every rurid eoenh 
in Sussex or Devonshire. Yet this lack is one which grado- 
ally makes itself felt, and ie at the ^ttom of much of thht indif¬ 
ference and even repngnance to aubtime mountain eoenenr vrhm ' 
the English traveUer so often experien^ towards the end^-ef hie 
autumn holiday. Long ago Mr. Buskin edvised the Alpine 
climber who felt tdmielf fatigued with the vast batliniBS pf 1 ^ 
mountains to stop i^t once, and, withdrawing hi* eyh^ from llfh 
disinnce, to rivet them on a tuft of edelweiss or d Musfet dt 
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gtagkuw* Tet tbtM. iiiwen form, on the whole, but o uu- 
MtiMMt0fjJ(iiemwdj nnd in Norway, whieh ie 4 |erhapa a type 
of ibe Qounuy purely picturesque and never pretty, the 

traveler who wiehes to descend from ioiinite to the 
lioular haenothinir better to look at thanni heap of rabble ^ a 
bumiMok of coarse giasa^ It is this that has made, the i^t- 
ladiog beauty of the Oumberlaad lakes so enjoyable. Here, 
perhaps more than anywhere else in Europe, the sublim* 
itfem ^ landscape were oombined with a foreground full of 
minntn and sequestered charm. Broad atmospheric effects, to 
iiae a painter’s phrase, were dashed in in the background and 
middle distance, while the for^rount was ekborately supplied 
linth agreeable detail. But in couuties less remarkable for natural 
cmoty than Cumberland something of the same peculiar charm is 
found, as fresh and untouched os ever. The march of civilizatiou 
has not yet introduced it to the notico of the London rough, and 
it is so uziobtruslve and so indefinite that no swarms of tourists are 
«ver likel/to disturff'it with their uncouth homage. When all 
Wordswortha tountry is one hugo hotel, when the I'hames is 
mitSrcly given up to Bteam-launches and the irrepressible ’Arry, 
when Stonehenge is restored, and all the rivers of Yorkshire 
destroyed with p )isonou8 dyes—the sleepy dingles of Kent, the old 
thatched hamltti and bloseoming orchards, the mills in the angles 
of the streams, the rural corners of all those parts of England 
which are sUll obstinately blind to their powers of political 
obstruction, will retain their beauty for the few who'care to 
•enjcw it. 

Tuis special charm of English landscape has produced within the 
m^nt centuiy a whol^class of artists who have been more or less 
faithfully its expositors. These men perceived that the quality of 
our native scenery was very delicate and volatile, and from the 
ilVst they began to record it m the art of water-colour. The over- 
Tarymg tone of a country landscape is perhaps better given iu 
this way than iif^oils. Our most success!ul landscape painters in 
»this latter medium have chosen to compose their landscapes with 
o conscious intellectual aim. Gainsborough and Croiuo have 
treated English scenery not without an evident thought of 
Caspar Poussin and of Kubuus. Of 'J'urner, whose all-sided- 
ness puts him out of court as a witness in either case, this at 
least can be said, that very early in his career he comprehended 
the necessity of composing liis slightest sketches, and voluntarily 
Abandoned a purely realistic rendering of odd bits of landscape. 
Bht^tbe modern school of water-colour pointers, os represented by 
that Society which will celebrate next year its eightieth aum- 
veiaary, has baeii on the v/holo iudiiiorent to selected compo- 
witiou, Ad bus done justice in a humbler spirit to the frug- 
mentaify charm of English scenery. Nowliure has uniurc more of 
delicate and liquid c(^iur than in the iSouth of England. At this 
very moment, over hov# many districts dedicated to the sacred 
jpheasaut has not the genius of Autumn thrown a mist of variegated 
l^uty! It is not merely that the woods have clothed themselves 
jo russet and amber, that the viburnums are Hushing into scarlet 
and purple every hedge, or that the fern is withering iu rich 
tones of yell^ over common and copse. There is a ** browner 
horror "spreading across the onks, and, os Clough puts it— 

One grout glory of bro.«l gold piercH appears the o^ipeii, 

Aud th^ewels of gold Ihiit wem hung in the huir 1 1' the birch-tree. 

Pendulous, here and there, her uuntuet, neckluce, utid enr-riiigH, 

Cover her now, o’er and o’er; she is weary onil suuttcrs them Irom her. 


But, besides this accidental blaze of colour, there are other tints 
tbit need but soft Buoshine at any period of the year to wake them 
into lifei^ The least group of houses glitters among the traes or 
Above tbe^eadows with the warmth of old brick or the bright¬ 
ness of fapolng whitewash. If the village is what the Scotch call 
A ^'kirktoWD,” the .church accentuates the landscape for miles 
Around with its shining spire or substantial tower. Above the 
village we take a journey into the blue distance,** as mysterious 
AS any that Tieck or Poo ever dreamed of. And everywhere wo 
ifed that; while in other countries all is socriticod to the emphasid 
-A sublimity of the great lines of the landscape, hero it is the 
fusion of refined tones, the unobtrusive harmony of detail, that so 
much delight the eye and give to the sceue its peculiarly hinglish 
^Ahandfter. 

IVe have been led to this course of reflection from having 
turned over the pages of a very beautiful collection of Mr. 
Birket Foster's Pictures of Enylish L(mdscaps (Itoutlodgo & Go.), 
which originally appeared twenty years ago, and have now been 
leplbducea in an iditimi de luxe. They are thirty in number, aud, 
AS engraved by Messrs. Balziel, they form a remarkable tribute to 
the most successful of that ecbool of water-colour jointers of which 
we just spoke. Perhaps these fine India proofs, carefully mounted 
<m Whatman paper, give an almost more agreeable idea of Mr. 
Fpsker’s art than the original paintings from which ^ey are 
AUgraved. Even at his best days, it was to be desired that Mr, Birket 
' F^t0r% colour should be a little more pearly than it was and his 
tom less crude. In the engravings themselves, certain faults in 
thq krtist's design may still be discovered. His peasanUtigures ore 
HeedloBBly clumsy, and are grouped sometimes with an awkward 
Affii^tion. He has learned to render the foliage of the elm with 
A pleasing trickiness, and can hardly persuade himself to give 
tip thisjiiiavantage by attempting an ash or a beech-tree. But 
WJien we have admitted these mannerisms much that is truly 
^mrming and valuable remains to be admired. The artist's 
■nbtie f&ling for rustio architecture, his sympatby for the 
poor, hit curious love of unsophisticated company in sequestered 
liisces, are combined with an extraordiuary sumnesB of eye 


and fineness 6f touch. The designs before us display Hr. Birket 
Foster, at the height of his genius. His art had not be^n 
to ibo paltry or mechanical Exceaa> of popularity had not 
temptedliim to work hastily and feebly, and no one hod yet in¬ 
vented the process of ohromo-lithogmpby under which his designs 
have been so miserably uulgarized. lie was going through a 
crisis in his artistic career, and passing the vefy point where he 
resolved to dedicate the experience which more than thirty years 
of work for tbo wood engravers had given him to the liner art of 
painting. For years after this, his beiiutilul little pictures were 
less known to the public than his designs in black and white, and 
his name occurs but once in the catalogues of the Royal Academy 
before the removal of that body to Burlington House in i668. 

We are not among those who fliyt iu the unbounded popularity 
of Mr. Birket Foster a proof that liis exctdleuce in landscape has 
been unsurpassed. Without nainiiigshalf a dgzen artlits of the 
present day whose treatment in our opinion considerably im¬ 
proves on his, we have but to mention Cotumii and Cozens and 
Girtin to indicate landscape painters in the ]itst whoso peculiar 
skill aud delicate touch left his souiewhat obvious processes far 
behind. Yet, with all it> siiortcomijigs, Mr. Foster's art has 
extraordinary merits, and not the least of those is the genuine and 
undiluted English feeling which Im gives to his scenes. Of the 
thirty designs in the vellum-bound volume before us, there is not 
one which could be mistaken for a piece of any nation but our 
own. Unlike many of his brothers of the bsiish, “in spite df all 
temptations to belong to foreign nations," Mr. Birket Foster ze- 
mains an Jilngiishman. He might, as many do, have studied at 
Biisseldorf and become a Prussian; ho might, in these days of 
Continental training, have sought the Jasliionable atelier of 
M. Aivazowsky and become a Russian; the annals of landscape- 
painting in the North of Europe show only too clearly how easy it 
IS to be Italian. When the progress of civilization shall have 
improved o!t the face of the earth all the old mills and weirs 
and ramshackle cottages that now give beauty to the face of our 
country, the man whose pencil has preserved those features will 
deserve well of posterity. 

We note at the end of this volume an announce men ton the part 
of the publishers that this selection from Mr. Birket Foster may 
possibly be followed one from the pictures of Frederick WiDker 
and G. J. Pinwell. While heartily hoping that nothing will 
intercept the performance of this admirable intention, we cannot 
but express surprise that so long a time has elapsed since the 
deaths of these artists without thu execution of any sudj^ 
scheme. It is nearly seven years since the pointer of “The 
Ikthers ” passed away iu his Algerian exile; it is nearly ^ long 
since we lost the creator of “ Tlio Earl of Quarterdeck ’*; and as 
yet nutbiug has been done to embalm their memories, except what 
was performed soon after their death's by the '/.(‘<al of friends. Life 
passes so quickly iu these modern dny.s that already a generation 
has arisen that dues nut realize what these men did iu English art^ 
We should welcome no publication more warmly iliaii one in 
which adequate renderings were given of the principal designs of 
Walker and Pinwell. 


HI 


THE DISASTEIhS AT SEA. 

T he disasters at sea caused by tho recent heavy gales are por- 
Jmps in one sense less shocknig than is such an event as fbo 
foundering some time ago of the Ihnrcs.i A!wo in the Thames. 
Exceptionally heavy weather geueiMlly brings with it a history ot 
wreck more or less tragic, and in this inetaiice home of tlie history 
is certainly tragic onuiigh. As frequently happens, one particular 
misfortune has drawn more general attention than have various 
others, which may have iuvolvetl in the ng^regulu more widespread 
misery, but which have not been uccoiupaniod by the special cir- 
cumbtaiices that attract the public eye and ear. 'rhu interest 
wiiich might have attached to other Jo»ses Jios been to a great 
extent swallowed up iu that uitaching to the destruction of the 
steamer Clan Macduff, Tho naisous I'or this are, in some sense, 
tho same ns those which lent a novel horror to the Thames dis¬ 
aster just referred to, ns the security expected and felt in both 
cases is the same in kind, if nut tin same in degree. A passenger 
steamer may fairly be thought capable of weathering it^ale which 
fishing smacks can hardly be expected to withstand*, and while loss in 
tho one case may unhappily berogiirded iisnotuiiioresoen, in the other 
case the news of dUoster cannot but bring with it su^jirisu ns well 
as sorrow. It would bo ra^h us yet to pronounce any definite 
opinion ns to the exact ualure am\ cause of the loss of the Clan 
Macduff: hut there seems too much reason to suppose that the 
disaster can hardly be classed with unavoidable misfortunes. Tho 
accounts given differ in some pariiculaft which may turn out to be 
importaut, but have a general consoutmey, and one published by a 
contemporary, aud given by Mr. Ward, a comedian, who hod 
started in the Clan Macdiff with a dramatic company of eleven 
persons to fulfil au engagement at Bombay, gives a vivid notion of 
the disaster os it impressed one of its victims. 

The steamer, ii ceeius J'rom his account, was to have started 
throe days bid'ore the actual dale of departure from Liver¬ 
pool, Tuesday, tlctoher iStli, iho dolay being the result of 
the heavy weather. At six oclffck on 'J'uesday evening Mr. 
Ward heard tho Captain say, •* There i« a heavy winil against 
us. I think we had belter not sail lo-niglu." They did 
sail, however, and at three ociocic on Wwlnesday morn¬ 
ing the narrator was olariuea, by the engines stopping, and by 
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tli^ water rushioff through the porthole in hie calio, and was 
reascured by the Oautain'e telling him that tbd endnes 
had stopped to-set down the pilot. Later on, tbo enjHnes' 
stopped a^n, and on this occasion one of the stewards admitted 
that there was something wrong. The owners, it may hero bo 
mentioned, haye ^ntrndicted the stiStenient dP supposition that 
anything was wnmg with the engines end steering gear, saying 
that loth were in thorough working oAer during the whole 
time the pilot was on board the unfortunate vessel, and this they 
are in a position to assert on the authority of the pilot, who re¬ 
ported that eve^thing went well and satisfactorily until ho left 
the shim The idea that the steering-gear and engines were out of 
order ml^bt have arisen from the fact that the latter were slowed 
ibr nearly four hours to allow %f the boat coming up to take oti' 
the pilot.^^ It is ^rhaps couceivnble that the dictum of a pilot as 
to the oorflitioii o#a steamer's engines might be contested; but 
this is one of the matters on which, in the nl>3enco of further 
iniormation, it is impossible to form a decided npioion. Nor, as 
we hove said, id^it easy even to gJiess wdiat was the real 
cause the vessol'a loss. From Mr. Ward’s account we 
learn that at a time when the chief engitieor expressed, 
^rightly fnougli perhaps*! a would be all right,” 

the water “ was six feet deep in the lirt‘-hok‘, ond there were torty 
men below trying to bale out with buckets.” Later on the men, 
who “ had been baling up to their necks,” gave in, and the Captain 
tola the passengers ta prepare lor the boats. Meanwhile a llag of 
distress had been soaiched lor, and, it would s^cem from the con¬ 
text, found and hoisted. ** A lull-rigged vessed passed us at this 
time a couple of miles away, but took no notice. Whether she 
sow user not I do not know.” The life-boat, and apparently three 
otber^oats, were broken to pi.'ces in the attempt to lower thorn. 
Mr.•Ward was in one of the boats, Number 5, which wore safely 
lowered, and ho bears a high toslimuny to the hihavioiir of the crew. 
•* Excellent discipiiiio was preserved by the crow, who all stood 
buck and allowed the ]»assotigi*i*s to take to the boat**.” From 
another account we learn that the Oaptuin, when he had (eon the 
pasaeugeit* out of the vessel, jumped hiiusclf with a life-buoy for 
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sounded during the night. ‘^The vessel lay completely at the. 
mercy of the htorni. Jler docks were washed from stem t*) stern, 
and she gradually dropped by the head.” As the morning (of 
^iday) broke she “ began to settle down nit, the water pouring 
in from between decks through the saloon.” About two hoursi 
after ^on on Friday the nineteen men remaining on the CYnn 
were picked up by the Cork Liner Qmpr/, Captain J. M. 
Brown, which stood by tJje C/nn MaedvJ' uuiil she suddenly dis- 
appearod, and then bore up for Plyraoulh, where she arrived safely 
on Sunday 23rd, ** alter weathering the fourful gale on ISaturday 
flight, during which two hundred head of cattle were washed 
ovcrboHid.' Menimhile the uccupante of boat No. 5 had an 
extraordinary escape from du.struction. A seaman named Ingram 
^took command of the boat (which was 21 feet long by 6 
broad^i and seems to have steered it through the heavy seas with 
admirable judgment and courage. “AVe had only one oar, the 
other having been broken in keeping Ike boat oil’ the sido of the 
steamer.” At da} break, alter a night in which the rain had 
fallen heavily, the broJieu oar and a blanket were rigged 
up by way of a sail, and . at last Ingram sighted a 
sttfemer and mniinged to idler the boat’s course. Finally those 
in the loai wtie pitlicd up by the steamer the Palestine and 
brought back into the Mersey. One of the ladies in the boat bad 
felt so certain that they would all be lo.st that shoidrew all the 
heavy wraps she could ubtaiu about her, in order that they might 
weigh her down and cause her to drown quickly. Of the 
tweiily-tive people wbo started in Number 3 life-boat, and amongst 
whom was the CaptJiin, three only seem to have survived. 
Amongst the reports published as to the disaster is one purport¬ 
ing to com© from the chief engineer, to the effect that he reported 
to the Captain the unsatisfactory state of the vessel in time for her 
to havo made an anchorage, and that if <'she had thus got into an 
anchorage it would have boeu found that her principal requirement 
was to clear the bilges.” lit# thus far all the suggestions and 
accounts m to the cause of the loss of the Clan AftffJ|^are more 
or less conuicting, and for the present we can oulv r^rot the loss 
and rejoice in the escapes eft’ected. It is, perhaps, only fair to the 
ownem to a^that they slate that*^ the steamer was well manned, 
thoroughly ellicifint, and equipped in every respect. She passed 
the Board of Trade survey lor hull, machinery, and equitiiDcnt 
pjior to sailing.” ^ * 

*It is pleasant to turn from the disasters of the Clan Macduff 
and of other vessels to thi couaidoralion of the cases in which 
nrompt and daring help has been given to vessels in distress; 
Prominent amongst these is the saving of a Swedish brig 

under the command of Mr. 
Wxaite. The brig bad driven on to rocks, and a rocket was fired 
uoriyrng a hue over the vessel, the crew of which bad been forced 
to takb rul'nge in the rigginjg. The gear, unhappily, got eutangled 
aaa oui ol order,and then, in circumstances of much dilliculty and 
4«igev, the Coastguaid, “aesiotod by Captain Meldruiu, of the 
^**‘***'U^^^ (lowland, mid Tom Jceed, coxswain of the 
Xlptionul lile-boai, ’ maimged to make a hawser commuaicntiuii 
> ''"kfch tb«i captain and crew of seven all 

^bod miely t<. tha pier.” This ii, of courw, one of many in- 
itaWMl of tlia biareiy and .devotipn in tjui laviog of Ufe at aea 


whiq^ are al^n whenem ships in dfbeis «• disoemeA of 
the coast, an Avhioh, recorded geiwmUy to tnoie HEfeont, ibda 
special history in the pages of the Lifeboat Jqivnal, iM nairter^ 
isfqu of which lies be&re us. This, besides imioos bife^ tat ln« 
terSting, records of ufe-boat doings, and other moie tadlmie a l 
matter, contains a special fly<'Sheet drawing attontioii to (ta Wreck 
Register and Chart for 1879-80. 

That the life-boat service is admirable and indeed invalu^le 
cannot of coarse be doubted, and would not be doubted^veffHf 
there were no spedal journal devoted to its interests. The 
heroism of life-boat crewus ind^ a matter of universal know¬ 
ledge, and is in welcome*contrast to the sloriee, which are toe 
often told, of ships which pass by on the other side of tta w||^, 
to save their lime rather than stop to help a cornice ship in di»> 
trees. This selfish conduct has, it may be note^in pasmng, been 
most unhappily encouraged by a recent decision in the Admiralty 
(Jourt, according to which every techuical jjjfficuUy iq^thrown in 
the way of one ship rendering aid to another in ^st|n88. But, as 
bus been said, the life-boat service and its doings Icnrcely need ipy 
praise. Since 1854 no less than 18,736 lives have been saveujiy^ 
the exertions of life-boat crows—a total, as the fly-sheet raferredKlio* 
points out, more than equal to the number of men who man the 
British lieoU But it is perhaps to be regretted that the statistics 
given or quoted ill the fly-sheet have not been more carefully arranged. 
We are given the number of wrecks end the number of 
lives Bayed; but wo find that the 2,519 wrecks registered reidly 
repi'usuqt the damage done to 3,138 vessels, as all cases of coUfeioH 
between two or more vessels “are of course iq^olved in one 
casualty.” The fallticy of this is obvious enough, but will not of 
course ’detract from the very great credit due to the National 
Life-boat liistituiion and to all those who work under its autho¬ 
rity. The fact remains that they have done, and continue to do, 
work which it is not too much to describe as ^eroic. Had tha 
('Ian Macduff been within reach of a life-boat of the National 
IiiHtitutioij, instoiid of having to trusit to her own resources in IK 
mid-oceHU, there might, no doubt, have been a diflerent tole 
tell of the fate of her crew. In the circumstances there is room 
for rejoicing in the fact that so many of the crew were saved ; but 
thoro is also, unluckily, room for surprise and regret that a- 
Bteamer, well manned and equipped, n.s the owners have stated, . 
should have foundered in a gale which was successfully weatbered 
by some ships of much lower register at Lloyd’s. ^ 


C0KVEYA^X‘1NG liEl'ORM. 


O N the 22nd of August last the Kojgil lisenf was given to au 
Act which, originating in the Upper House, slipped through 
the I.jqwer almost unnoticed amid the turmoil and excitement of 
the Irish Land Bill. rossibl}r its uninviting title and technical 
wording helped to facilitate its passing by encoioroging tbo idaH 
that it was a purely formal enactment of no gllieral interest. 
This, however, is not the case, and though the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 18S1, will oil its coming into force on the 
I St of January next make itself most felt by conveyancers and 
solicitors, it oH'ers such advantages to all who have to aoiil them¬ 
selves of the ser\ices of these gentlemen that it seems desirable 
that the public should be made cognissant of the impending change, 
especially ns the absence of discussion precluded the worldKAt 
lurp from acquiring familiarity with the aetails of the n^snre. 

Very briefly stated, the mam objects of the Act aro^first, to 
abolish or modify the intolerable volume, prolixit}|^ verbiage, 
vain repetition, and consequent expense which tavo for 
characterixod legal instruineiits relating to landed property, which 
havo encumbered and impeded anything like freeaom of transfer, 
and alTorded matter for wonder, scxirn, and derision to all non- 
professional persons; and, secondly, to supplement this reform by tW 
mtroductinn of certain salutary, if not very fundamental, obang|^ 
in the law touching land and the various interests therein. 
Incidentally, the Act involves an unambitious effort at modifica¬ 
tion, inostiiucli as it repeals portions of divers Acts beariiiBi||p the# 
same subject-matter and embodies their main proviaioBS i^taelf, 
incorporating, moreover, a good deal which has come to have the 
force of law by reason of successive judicial decisions. The Ae# 
cummences with the usual preface of a very long and veir Bweedng 
interpretation clause—so sweeping, in fact, as to raise seupos 
doubts as to whether the subsequent provisions of the Aecnsa 
well be made applicable to all the subjects to which ta this inter¬ 
pretation clause their operation would be extend. Thus at the 
very outset property is defined to include real and personal pro^ 
purty, whereas Section 3, to which we shall presently refer, le 
obviously only framed with relation to real propnrty, afthongh in 1 
terms it refers to property generally. The object of Action 3 is to « 
render unnecessary the introduction of a number of common forms 
into contracts for sale. Enumerating aerfatim a variety of con¬ 
ditions and stipulations usually impoitod into contracts for the 
purchase of land, it provides that in all such contracts thsM 
provisions shall be deemed, to be incorporated, unless a con¬ 
trary intention clearly appears on the face of the^instru- 
mout. The condensation of tnese conditions is cleverly cmed out, 
and is woU calculated to fecilitate the reduction of thi|i porUcukr. 
class of dowiments within reasonable limits; but, iis we taye 
hinted before, on agreement for tbe sale of a horse isa ooimot 
for the sale of property within this ssetionyiaiid it is ^ffiedt id 
see the precise Mmnng of stipulations as to anstraets of titie, fines» 
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ilpMAM# opart tjl^niA to on> with regm to mioh a tmiuaetioii. 
tJRiip»]ipweTer,ioJPiril4yah7pet^ objeQ|ioii easily dismissed 

mptMl 4 M ^^introdoee two Tenr salutaiy provisions with 
oimrd to ocmtraots for the sale of Utad. Section 4 sdves the 
diffioaHr wUdi arises when a sum enters into a contiaot for the 
eale of land, and dies before completion. In eqdty, of course, 
auoh a contnmt is held to change the ownership 01 the land from 
^ the date of its ezecntion, and specific performance would be en- 
fe^ied against the bmr or other person doiming under the original 
Tender. the other hand, the executors of the deceased aro the 
penons primarily liable tosan action for non-completion of the 
eonveyanco, although it may he absolutely out of their power to 

f xy out the sale. In order to remedy this, the section in question 
res the personal representatives power, under such circumstances, 
conTsythp property os fully os the deceased might have done— 
a course which has the additional advantage of tending to concun- 
tratecJl matters qpnnocted with property, on the death of its owner, 
in the hands of porsons selected by that owner. The other section 


referred To-^Sec. 5—ailordsto the purchaser of land on which there 
^ are mortgages or other incumbrances the means of at once clearing 
^4 the propertjr of all such charges by the expedient of paying into 
Oourt a piticient sum of money to meet or discharge them, the 
due application of which the Oourt undertakes to carry out. 

The occasions^ on which such a power may he exercised with 
advantage are innumerable. Fronahly the most characteristic 
example would he that of a rich man of hiisinoss who is anxious to 
become the owner of the family estate of an impoverished peer, which 
e^te, hy quccessive mdttgages and charges for jointures and por¬ 
tions for y^Dger children, has become the subject of a largo number 
of interests, so that to get it clear in hand would entail infinite 
dealings with a whole tribe of vendors. All this the Act obviates, 
njgdiiDg the question purely one of money, and ensuring, by the 
‘ supervision o& the Court, that Ihe purchaser is not driven into 
giving fancy prices in order to attain his object. But tho section 
IS not solely for tho benefit of purchasers; vendors also may 
av|il Ihomsolves of the machinery it provides, and, by doing so, 
may secure a way out of their difficulties. 

^ After this deviation tho Act returns to its primary business of 
Amplifying and rationalizing our present system of conveyancing. 
Following the plan pursued with reference to contracts of sale, a 
series of well-urawn and comprehensive sections and subsections 
set out, in accepted phraseology, tho usual onunieraliun of the 
appm'tenances to lands, houses, or manors, and provido that the 
•ouveyonco of any of these respectivi? classes of property shall his 
fieemi|4 to cibry with it all the specified appurtenances referahle 
theqBto. Then follow pages of similar matter, applying the sarue 
proc^ to tho ordinary and well-nigh invariable covenants, reserva¬ 
tions, condilicAs, pbwofs, and provisoes, now inserted at full length 
in every setUement, conveyauee, and mortgage, and at the same 
time ingeniously modifying their form, so as to render them prac- 
tict^y applicable to almost any concoivahlo case. The infinite 
It variety ot^such stipulations, and the saving of time and 
money wht^ will he ellected by their tacit incorporatiou into 
iostruments whose bulk they would otherwise go to swell, can 
only be fuUy appreciated by those conversant wilTi tho practice ol 
conveyancing; hut a fair idea of the economy rondcrod possible by 
ihe Ajj^ may be gained by comparing the curt and simpio forms of 
a Mongage, a Oouveyauce, and a Marriage Settlement given in 
the fourth Schedule to the Act with the enormous pile of parch- 

« ent which now testifies to any one of such transactions, and 
taring in mind that the shorter document is to the full as cili- 
cacioifl OB the longer, it being merely a question whether certain 
terms Ah) expressed or understood. No doubt the examples 
given in tho schedule are exceptionally favourable ones, inasmuch 
* as they adopt the statutory provisions en masse, whereas probably 
in most cases some slight modification of sumo one or inoro oV 
such provisions might bo found necessary or advisable. Still he 
would be an extraordinarily fastidious settlor or vendor who could 
^ not derive from the provisions supplied by this Act a very solid 
'"substratum for tho instrument embodying his dispositions. 

Well devised and well carried out unquestionably this part of 
the Act is; the only question is, what measure of acceptance is it 
likeljf to find with the profession and tlie public ? For the Act is 
in this respect absolutely optionul; its operation may ^ totally or 
^partially excluded or varied in any particular by the express terms 
of the deed, and it is specially provided that ** nothing in this Act 
shall be taken to imply that tho insertion in any such instrument, 
o#tbe adoption in connexion with or the application to any 
oontraot or transaction of any further or other powers, covenants, 
provisions, 9tipulBtioDB, or words is improper.**’ Tho only induce¬ 
ment belli out by tho Act itself to attract people to adopt it is a 
matt legitimate one, consisting of a reasonable amount of protec¬ 
tion extended to solicitors, trustees, and others who discard tho 
' Qsttsl formularies in favour of those instituted by the Act. It mav 


ovnLenemg sucu deaung, as to the oblimtions they are really 
assumiim and the full nature and effect of the transaction, and that 
^this ohjeot is better attained by the present system of including 
evolT posslale contingency within the four comers of a deed than 
bj.aflelliixig vhe partim with oertain statutory liabilities and rights 
in virtue of an Act of Parliament of whose very existence Uiey 
may he UiMfuUy ignorant But the nature of thUiegal iustru- 
meUts in question defeats their object The more carefully a 
layman were tp atjdy an ordinary oonveyanoe, the more blan&iy 


would his mind be confused the legal jargon, the involved and 
' ungrammatical construction, and the absence of stops to be found 
k there. As ^ matter of foot, people seldom, if ever, attempt to 
master the contents of such documents ; they rely solely on the 
authority of their solicitor in such matters, and the Ample ab¬ 
stract of provisions of the deed with which he furnishes 
them. It is difficult to see what other reasons oould be 
alleged on behalf of the public at large agAnst the general 
adoption of tho Act; which is specially designed to save 
Aiem money and risk. Solicitors ana conveyancers, indeed, may 
fairly enough regard the measure with unfavouring^ or at least 
distrustful, eyes. Tho late Mr. .Toshua Williams,^ u his great 
text-book on Real Property, has some remarks on proffi^ional 
remuneration which may give I clue to tlio ground of this imtipathy. 
He says, ** The payment to a solicitor for drawing a deed is fixed at 
one shilling for every seventy-tWo word^", denominated a folio; 
and the fees of counsel, though paid in guineas, average about the 
same. The consequence of Biis fAse economy on the part of tho 
public has been that certain well-known and long-established 
lengthy forms, full of synonyms and expletives, are current among 
lawyers as * common forms,’ and by the aid of those ideas are 
diluted to tho proper remunerating strength.” To^o away with 
common form.s is, of course, the very object of the Act. As a sop 
to the solicitor, however, the Government passed an Act on the very 
same day as tlio Conveyancing Act, by which a Gommiltee con¬ 
sisting of tho Lord Chancellor, tho LordW^hief .Tustice of England, 
tho Master of tlie Hulls, and the Presidents of the Incorporated 
liuw Society and of one of the Provincial Law Societies, may 
make general orders regulating and prescribing the I'emuneratiou 
of solicitors for couveyiiucing business; and if such generA 
orders aro judiciously framed, the result ought ultimately to 
bo more satisfactory to both solicitor and client than paying and 
being paid by tho yard. Tho conveyancers seem to be the only 
people left out in the cold ; but we imagine that, as a body, they 
are perfectly cnpublo of looking after their own interests. So 
that, on tho whole, we may reasonably anticipate a general 
adoption, or at least a fair iriA, of this portion of the Act, with 
probably distinctly beneficial results. 

Beyond this, it is only nocrissury to notice some of the more 
important amendments of the law of landed property incorporated 
in the Act. Sections JO and ii deal very rationally with the 
technical difficulties apt to arise where the reversion expectant on 
a li'aso gets subdivided, by providing that A 1 the right^and 
liabilitio.s under tho covenants in such lease shAl atto^ to 


the person immediately entitled on its termination. Section 14 is 
a rather strong step in the favourite directiou of the presout 
Government, as fettering tho freedom of contract, and advancing 
ihe iuterest of the tenant at thq expense of the landlord. Tho 
section, which is retrospective in action so as to include existing 
leases, debars tho landlord from enforcing his remedy by forfeiture 
of tho lease and re-entry for the braach of any covuuunl other than 
one against assigning or for payment of rent, unless and until the 
tenant has omitted, on due notice from the landlord, to remedy 
the breach, if remediable, and make reasonable compensation for 
the same. The section further gives the tenant a geueitfl^recourse 
to tho Chancery Division in case lie considers himself hardly 
treated in this respect by tho landlord, and provides that 
no stipulation to the contrary shall be eficctnal to contract 
the tenant out of the rights so conferred upon him. This cer¬ 
tainly seems carrying patcrn.'il legislation a little too fai;; the 
existing Equity rules have always botn supposed sufficiently to 
protect the tenant from undue ongoniess or severity on the port 
of his landlord, and the po8.iibility of the latter occasionAly 
reaping some benefil from tlm negligence or obstinacy of the 
former was regarded as a fair chnucu in his favour, analogous to 
tho odds in favour of tho bank nl a gambling-table, or the gain 
made by a llailway Company where a passenger d<)e8 not use the 
sttcond half of u return ticlcct. Tho innovation is the more 
startling as the Act extends to Ireland—a country in which one 
might fairly think that enough had been done for tho tenant just 
at pri'sont. Section 39, the last that we shall notice, gives 
tho Court the power, when it slinll see fit, to remove from 
married women ihe disability of dealing with their own pro¬ 
perty imposed by what is Icnewu as a restraint on anticipa¬ 
tion. The doctrine of protecting property iuteiAed for tho 
separate use of a married woman from her own extrava¬ 
gance or her husband’s influence, by rendering it inalien¬ 
able, is undoubtedl^r a wholesome one; but qpnditlons may 
arise in which it is clearly for the lady’s interest as well 
as that of her husband or family that a lump sum should be 
available; and it is these cases which the section is desired to 
meet, while the necessary intervention of the Court will afibrd 
sufficient guarantee that the originalintention of the settlor is not 
disregarded save for good and snbstantial reasons. 

The length of the Act—78 sections, everyone of which contains 
subsections more or less numerous—precludes the possibility of 
dealing with it more in detail. It will well repay minute study 
as representing a comprehensive and praiseworthy effort tevreform 
a branch of legal practice much needing reformation—an efi'ort 
which, but for the danger of its having to encounter unreasoning 
prejudice and obstinacy, bids fAr to attain its object. 
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BANEISO BjeSBBVB OF THB COUNTBX. 


T he revival of activity in ^iMnlation and trade baa revived 
intereet in the question of maintaining a larger banking reserve 
than has hitherto bom maintained. Under our present system the 
Hank of England keeps the ultimate banking reserve of the whole 
country, and this reserve is so small that on several occasions 
already the Bank Oharter Act of 1844 has had to* be suspended, or 
the Bank would have been obliged to close its doors; yet it has 
not been taught by experience, and still kerns a very inadequate 
reserve. A fortnight ago it was under 10 millions. Lost week it 
somewhat exgeoded that amount; and this week it is ogam 
somewhat la^er, but is still uudm ii millions, and, roughly 
Bpaking, It is only a little over one-third of the liabilities of 
the Bank. This woul^ bo ample, perliaps, if the Dank of 
England were only one of a numner of bunks each of which kept 
a reserve for itself; but, when the reserve of the Dunk of Engluud 
is also tho reserve of all the banks of the kingdom, it is eu- 
tirel^jr inodeq^te. In tho United States every national bank is 
nquired by law to keep a reserve in cash equal to 25 per cent, of 
its net deporitSj and the Bank of France keeps a much larger reserve 
still. With ourselves, however, tho law is silent on the point, 
and tho other banlis dre content with a state of things wbicli is 
mofitable for themselves. They undertake to pay interest on tho 
deposits th^ receive fromJLheir customers, anil they are naturally 
anxious to leave idle os litllo os possible of tho money so obtained. 
Accordingly, they keep by them in actual cash only the amount 
of till-money which experience tells them is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to meet their ordinary requirements from day to day. As, 
nowever, they are {ilways liable to sudden and exceptionally large 
demands on the pari of customers who keep very large accounts 
with them, they provide against this by lending out further sums 
at interest to the bill-broliers. The money is lent on call,” as tho 
phr^e is—that is to say, isrepaysbiO on demand—or for very short 
periods, os a day, five days, or u week; and whenever the lending 
bank has reason to expect an unusually large demsiid upon it, it 
calls in from the bill* brokers some of the money so lent out. The 
bill-brokers, being men of capital and credit, have no diiliculty in 
repaying this money in quiet times, because, if one banker calls in, 
otaer bi^s are ready to lend. But tho bill-brohors themselves keep 
no reserve. ^ They pay interest for every deposit they mceive, and us 
the competition for bills is intense, and the rates they are able to 
obtain are therefore only small, they cannot aflbrd to keep a reserve 
of unused money; in other words, they employ tho whole of tho 
amount thej^ borrow, and, accordingly, when a bank requires from 
them any of the money lent at call, they have no alternative but 
to borrow from some otbei* l»nk. In times of crisis, however, it 
becomes impossiblo for the biU-brokors so to borrow, except from 
the Bank of England. Every bank is then calling in its money 
from the brokers, so as to provide itself against any coiitingou- 
cies that may arise; and unless the bill-brokers could borrow 
Irom tho Bank of England, they would lind themselves unable 
to meet the demand upon them, and would be obliged to 
close the^ establishments, deafly, therefore, the money lent 
out to the bill-brokers at call a^ on short notice is not a 
reserve for the hanks. Tho only other reserve which they 
keep consists of their balances at the Bonk of England; but 
in strictness neither do these balances constitute a re¬ 
serve. The principal banks in London are all members of 
the Glearing House, and the great mass of payments which 
they have to make are made by exchanging cheques through the 
Olearing House, which are settled by the Bank of England, the 
Oleariug House bank. To enable this clearing system to be 
carried through, it is evident that the various banks forming the 
association must keep sufficient balances at tho Bank of England *, 
and therefore in strictness the balances so kept ore but tili- 
money. Some banks, indeed, are understood to keep balances 
larger than are required for Clearing House purposes, and the 
surplus so kept is, of course, a reserve in the strict sense of the 
woro. But the banks which keep only the amount they deem 
necessary to meet their Glearing House engagements do not keep 
what constitutes a reserve. Thus the only banking reserve really 
kept in the country is kept by tho Bank of England, and whatever 
payments the country has to niake must be drawn from this 
reserve. If, for example, the Italian Government, having floated 
its loan for the resamptiluu of specie payments, chooses to draw f^ny 
of the prooeedsifirom London, it is from the Bank of England that the 
gold would be^ken, and this would reduce the roM^rve kept by 
the Bank, It u quite evident, thou, that a reserve of less than 
1X millions is entirely inadequate for tho business of tho country at 
pieeent, and it is specially inadequate just now, when demands of 
various kinds mav arise to re^ico tho reserve still further. Thus, 
should tho difficulties of the Paris Bourse become intensified, there 
might be withdrawals of gold that would reduce very seriously 
the Batik reserve; or, were the drain of gold to Now York to set 
in again for any reason^ the reserve might still further bo 
depleted. 

It seems at first right unkeasouable to eimaot the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to keep a reserve for alt the other hanks and money-dealers of 
the country, who are, in their degree, every one of them compe¬ 
titors of the Bank. By ke 8 ping 4 odked up idle io its v^lts la^ 
sums of money it deprives iteou of lam profits that it m^ht make. 
Aecpidingly the Bank has never omeWy recognised the duty 
zesting upon it of keeping an adequate reserve for the whole 
eohn^^ It has always argued that tiie othw banka should pro¬ 
vide for thsir own liabilities; 'oadi^en while noting as the hispsr 


of tin uHtmaSe fsee r v e of the country, it hm teufoms deiriid ^|ls> 
obligation to do BO. ..But, os a mattec ef foot^ av Ihmgs stand aS 
^prasent, it does keep the ultimate is s e r ve ufthe eoimmg, anf it him 
no option but to continue to do so. If it were tb lefose, and la 
case of a^aole were to allow other banks to become bairicrupt, thaf 
panic would undoubtedly grow to sutii aa estoat that it wmdd 
Itself be plaead in perU, if not aotually somfwHed to dose 
its doors. By the necessity of the ease It is thus foread 
to act as tho keeper of the ultimate reserve. Beddes, as 
the bank of the otner bankers, the keeper of their halaaeea, 
it is .constituted tho keeper of their reserves. It oeanot 
escape, then, from the obli^tkm to S keep an adequate reserve*. 
And, on their part, the other banks contend that in fitot the 
Bank of England does not keep the reserve at its own eos^ 
but is provided by them with the funds which it holds agaixisc 
coutingeucies. As we have already stated, tho other nuriia 
keep balances at the Bank of Eoglaud, and they assert that these 
balances constitute at all times throe-quarters, arid sometioiril tbe 
whole, of the reserve held by the Bank. There is sqpeMtruih in 
this contention. In 1844, when the Bank Charter Act was passed, 
tho London bankers’ balances at the Bank of England were under 
a million sterling. They have steadily increased ever since, and in 
1877 exceeded 9I millions. Since 1877, unfortunately, the Bank 
has ceased to puolish the amount of tho balances. There is no 
law requiring it to give the information, but until 1877 it 
had always done M in compliance with an application tom 
Parliament. Since* 1877, however, it has ceased to publish the 
figures, and w'o are unable to say, thereforo^^how much the bankers’^ 
hulances are at present; but it is believed that iho|r are not 
less than they were in 1877, and that, in ihet, they are just 
now- little, if at all, less thau the reserve kept by the Bank. 
During the time that the information with regpd to these balances 
continued to be published, the balances occasionally exceeded the 
amount of tho reserve; in other words, if the ollfor banks had 
withdrawn thoir balances from tho Bank of Jmgland, the Bank 
would not only have boon left without a rosurvo, but would have 
been unable to repay the whole of the balances. This, howe^r, 
was only occasionally. Usually tho Bank held somewhat mqre 
than tho hankers’ balances; but tho surplus was never very large. 

It is cui’ious, in fact, that since 1S44 the reserve held by the Bank 
has diminished instead of increasing, as one would have expected. 
As wo have already said, in 1844 the bankers’ balances 
averaged less than a million, and in the same year the 
average rosorvo was 8^ millions; in other words, deductina tfau 
bankers’ balances, the average reserve was about miilioiis. 
But in 1S77 the bankors’ balances averaged somewhat more thau 
9} millions,while the reserve did nut quite average 12^ millioris— 
that is to say, the reserve, deducting tho bankers’EUances, was 
nut quite 3 millions. It would seem, therefore, tHat stuce 1844, the 
reserve kept by tho Bank, independent ly of the bankers’ balances, has 
very greatly diminiahed. No doubt, it is to be borne in mind that the 
hankers’ balances constitute a fund which is very rarely trenched 
upon. As we have already explained, the object of IsMuping these 
balances is to facilitate the working of tho Clearing liuuse, and 
when payments are mode through tho Clearing House the real 
operation is very little more than a transfer of book debts. A pay¬ 
ment made, for example, by tho London and Wusiminster Bank to 
tho Union Dank of J^ondon* 19. merely a tmnsfer of a credit in the 
hool{^9i«4’ the Bank.olr STograad from the former bank to the latter. 
The aciukt'niohoy reinuiiis in the Bank of England all the 
time. Therefore the Dunk of England is fairly eutitled to usa* 
the bankers’ balances in lending and discounting, as Mr. |Iueks 
Gibbs justly contends in a correspondence which passed sc^e time 
ago between him aud Professor Bonamy Price. There are occti- 
Bions, however, in which the hankers’ balances may be seriously 
trenched upon, qs was pointed out by Mr. Bagehot. For example, ’ 
if the Italian GtovernmeDt has a credit with any of the London 
bonks, it may at any moment withdraw a large amount of gold 
from the Dank of England, and yet the Bank of Engumd 
cannot know what credit tho Italian Government has with tho - 
bank in question, or to what extent it may be iudiued 
to draw upon the balance standing to its credit, tfp to b certain 
point, then, it is quiie true that the Bank of England is justified in 
using the bankers’ balances as a fund available for lending and 
discounting; but beyond that point it ought not to and it ought 
always to keep intact a margin for such coniingencies as we have 
just referred to. 

Various plans have been suggested for maintaining a laiger ro* 
serve, but as yet without avail. The Bank of England, as we have 
already said, denies its obligation to keep the reserve for tho 
whole country, and insists that the other banka are bound to pro* 
vide for thoir own liabilities. On the other hand, the other banks 
contend that the Bank of England does not keep the reserve; that 
such reserve as it keeps is really made up of the balances whinh 
they miuntain with the Bank of Enorland, and that it is they^ 
therefore, which kero the reserve. Without now entering into 
this dispute, it is sumdentiroin a pubHo point qf view to romrick 
that, wuoever keeps the reserve, £mit reserve is manifestly inade¬ 
quate. The dejponts of all the banks are measured 1 ^ hundieda oC^ 
millions, and the whole of the reserve kept against them is oa^ 
at present under 11 milfions, sad seldom exceeds 15 i^llfoiuu 
At this praseut time titero mce various Babilities ivhiifo minr. 
reduce the mserve to a eery aerieiis extent at any mement; and a 
serious lednotion in Ilia msawe vroaH meafo sjenretieiirion «ndi 
anxiety in tho and woidlttjtiva.xise to aetafohf 
is always dangeniii. Any srieiinit whib eo^ 
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df Mittg eitotod.|;ii{R^ rira riaa to a panic leading to the most 
« diirtitroas ^e Bank of England, then, ought to insist 

MB me omer 4 tjhaks keeping a permanent reserve o%'er and above 
the habinocs neoslieaiy for OleanDg House purposoB. The balances 
tieoessaty Ibr Olearing House purposes do not, we repeat, constitute 
a reserve. They are, in the strictest sense of the word, only 
tili-mouej*, the other banks ought clearly to keep, over and 
above this till-moooy. a reseiTe proper, and if the Bank of Eng¬ 
land WWB firm it would be able to compel them to keep euch 
reserve. On the other band, the other banks ought to insist upon 
tins Bank of England nmintaming the reserve which they supply 
separate front the amount necessary for Olearing House purposes. In 
Older to this it would be necessary to distinguish in the weekly 
^tum published by the Hanlt of England the bankers’balannes from 
the ** other deposits." The ollectboth upon the Bank of England and 
upon the other banks could not fail to be beneiicial; for the public 
would be enabled to see what the reserve really kept by the 
Bank of England was, and how much the other banks contributed 
to it. The Bank of England would then very soon iind itself 
under the obligation of keeping a better reserve, and the other 
batiks would also recognize their duty in the matter. As things 
•now stond, each party disputes its own obligations, and in thn 
meantime the essential interest of the country is neglected. It has 
also been suggested that the other banks should keep a reserve for 
themselves distinct altogether from the balances maintained by 
them at the l^nk of England. This would be the best system 
undoubtedly if it could be introduced; but the difticulty is to 
indimo the banks to make the sacriiioe. At present they are uti- 
willing to keep funds idle which they cau employ prolitably; and 
it is hwdly to be hoped that they will voluntarily give up gains 
they have enjoyed so long without any apparently urgent need. To 
get over this difliculty it has been* suggested that the ivsorvo 
should^ be kept iu (Jovernmeut securities. But Government 
securities in case of a panic would not be available for pay¬ 
ments. Some iustitulion would still be required to keep the 
means of lending upon thorn, and therefi«re the present obligation 
redliDg upon the Bunk of England to inaiutain the ultimate reserve 
of the country would remain. It would, however, be much easier 
for the l^nk of England if the other banks kept u reserve even in 
Consols in some reasonable proportion to their liabilities. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A LTHOIfQH the Cambiidgeshire is supposed to rank on 
equal terms with the Cesarewitch, it is in our opiuioii n 
less interesting race. Wo care le.ss to know which is the quickost 
horse over a mile than to learn what horse can diHtinguish Jiiiri.<<oll' 
best ovw a long wearying course of two miles and u quarter. 'J'hoji, 
in a race only a mile in length, a bad start luoro seriously damages 
a horse's chance of victory than in one that is double that dis¬ 
tance. In a large field of horses there are mnro possibilities of u 
horse getting shut in, or otherwise interfon'd with, than in ouc of 
moderate size. The fields for the Cambridgeshire are geiienilly 
immonso, and for the last half-dozen years their average has been 
about thirty-livo. A glance at the results of the Cambridgosliii'o 
during, the last few years will sulliciently illustrate its extreme 
uncertainty. Last year Fernandez, a heavily-weighted three- 
year-old, was the first favourite; but the race was won by tbo 
four-year-old Lucetta, who was currying a stone less than the 
favourite. Fourteen to one was laid against Lncctta at the start, 
and her previous performances bad certainly not appeared to en¬ 
title her to any higher position among the favourites. In the 
previous year the Oumbridgeshire was won by a 30 to i outsider. 
This was La Merveille, a fouivyear-uld, handicapped at 8 st. Three 
horses were within a head of each other at the winning-post, and 
thw wore all of them outsidors. In 1B78, as much as 40 to i was 
laid against the winner at the start, and ueithor of the throe load¬ 
ing favourites was placed. The winner afterwards proved him¬ 
self to be one of the best horses of modern times; fur, wbother the 
distance was long or short, Isononiy always seemed suited to his 
oonrso. But little shorter odds were laid against Jongleur when 
ho won the Cambridgeshire in 1877, and neither of the five lead¬ 
ing favourites gained places in the race. In 1876 the first favourite 
won, but a 40 to 1 outsider ran within a neck of him. We nave 
written enough to show that the public is not, generally Hpoaking, 
veiv successful in foretelling the winner of the Cambridgeshire. 

A. handicap is a piece of work which is submitted to criticism 
like on opera, a novel, or a picture. Betting men, more especially 
badien, are its critics. When they make an exceptionally strong 
fovoorite, and that particular horse wins,^ their criticism is proved 
td have been a fair one, and the weak point of the work Lis boon 

^ exposed; but when the public favourite is hopelessly 
, and even more when none of the leading fiivourites are 
plsced,; the artist has the laugh at his cri&s. Although 
the lengtii of the Oambridg^liire course is comparatively 
i^ort, the pace is usually totifio; cons^usntlv the race is a 
tiring one, and high capabilities of a certain kina are essential in 
honSi that are to compete for it with any hope of success. More- 
ovM^ at a critical point of the race, rising ground has to be 
aaceoded at veiy hi^ speed, and considerable power is necessary 
tat this puipose^ so tbat^ although the Oambndgeriiire is not a 
oxeat test of endurance, it tries a hoTse^sspeed andpowefatthe same 
tine. The distance—340 yards over a mile—is ouite enough to 
lender it aomsthjng more than child’s play* We would undertrice to 


say that most horsomen, such os oidinaiy hunting^men who am udp 
accustomed to rsce-riding, would feel ooneideraDly bbvm if Hibj 
were to ride the Oambridgeshire course at Oambridgeshira speed, 
especially if they had to endeavour to get the most they could 
out of their horses at the end of it, although many people, who 
talk grandly about the deterioration of ** our noble breed of 
horses,” are fond of .sneering at the Oambridgeshire os a short race. 
When criticizing the Cambridgeshire, people are apt to get 
puzzled about the relative weights fur age over such a course at 
such a time uf year. Weight for ago, however, in the Oamr 
hridgoshiro may be very briefly eummarized, and easily remem- 
borud, in those few words—three-year-olds receive 8 lbs. There is 
really nothing more to be said. Over one mile in October, four-year- 
olds, live-year-olds, six-yeor-Olds, and aged horses, all carry the 
same weight—namely, 9 st., and three-year-olds carry 8 st. 6 lbs. 
As two-year-olds do nut run for the Oambridgeshire, it is needless 
to inquire what tlieir relative weight would oe over the distance. 
Although, at weight for age, there would only bo 8 lbs. between 
any of tbo horses entered, the handicapper made a dilference of 
4 .st. 7 lbs. between the highest and the lowest weiglit in the late 
race; lost, was a serious burden for Peter; but, on his best form, he 
deserved the weight. The probability, however, was so great that 
he would be left kickiug at the post, that he was rarely noticed 
by backers. Even under 9 st. 8 lbs. Bend Or was greatly fancied. 
It WHS true that the Cambridgusbire had never Mn won under 
such a weight; but Bend Or was such a popular idol that 
he wa.s backed for an immenso amount of money. In the 
Champion Stakes ho had bad to do his beat, or within a 
triile of liiH best, to boat Scobell; and in the Cambridge¬ 
shire ho was to meet Scobell on 10 lbs. worse terms than 
those under which he hud dufeuted him with some apparent 
dilHciilty in tlio Cliampion Stakes. Then, at Newmarket Second 
Gctiibor Meeting, one of his forelegs had looked most suspicious, 

I and very serious doubts were eutertained as to his capabilities of 
i running sound to the (Cambridgeshire vviuuing-post. As regarded 
Incendiary, the stable-companion of Bend Or, the preference, or 
supposed preference, of his trainer was considered suiHcient evi¬ 
dence iu hi.s favour; but it was also lemembered that in the 
Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood, over a mile and a quarter, he had 
run within a length of Victor Emmanuel, when he was handi¬ 
capped on 17 lbs. worse terms with that horse than those relsr 
tlvely a]»purtiuued to the pair in the Cambridgeshire; moreover, 
he had beaten Prestunpaus in the Chesterfield Cup by several 
lengths, at much the same relative weights as those allotted to 
them in the Oambridge.shire. As a four-year-old he was certainly 
not overburdened at 7 st. r lb. Prestonpans was a remarkably 
good-looking horse, but qualified critics were much divided in 
opinion as to his capability of winning under 8 st. 10 lbs. Lucy 
Glitters had been third for the St. Leger, but she has run in a 
very in and out. fashion; yet on her l^st form she was quite the 
best handicapped horse in the race at 6 st. 7 lbs. Another un¬ 
certain horse was Tristan, but he seemed handicapped within two 
or three pounds of his very btist form at 7 st. 9 lbs. It was 
true that ho bad run Fox hall to a head iu the Grand Prix 
do Paris, but subsequent running tended to show th&t Fox- 
hall was many pounds his superior. Under the crushing weight 
of 9 st. it seeiued itnpocisible to make Foxball first fiivoorite; 
nevertheless many good judges thought tiiat he find ennsidor- 
ablo chances of siicce&s. ilis groat power rendered him pecu¬ 
liarly Riiitod for the Cambridgasiiiro hill, even under 9 st. He was 
handicapped exactly at wciglit for age with Bend Or, so that the 
raco between the pair promised to be singularly interesting os a 
match between one of the l»eat four-year-olds and ono of tiie best 
three-year-olds of the season. Lord Falmouth's filly Muriel had 
1VOU a Produce ylakes Ht the First October Meeting, beating 
J'ldelweiss and Zealot at weight for sex, and it was thought that 
she might perhaps have a chance imdi>r 7 kL 4 lbs., although it did 
nut seem to be a very bright one. JClizabeth was agooddeal Mkedat 
times, but she had not .shown by her public running tliis season 
that she was likely to win a race like the Cambridgeshire, even 
under the inoderato weight, for a four-year-old, of yst. 2 lbs. 
Then there was the brukeii-kneed Corrie lioy, who, as the Oorrie 
filly, had been such a strong favourite at one time for the Oesore- 
witch. Ilistrustud as .she was, sofne of her old admirers still clung 
to the hope that, under the nominal weight of 6st. 2 lbs., she 
might outrun her betters when their heavy burdens began to tell 
upon them on the Oambridgeshire hill. 

Peter delayed the start for a quarter of an hour, as is his wont 
wlmnever hu appeal's on a racccovirso; but when once the thirty- 
two runners liad got away, they ran on very even terms tor a few 
strides. After that Lucy GUtters fbade most of the mniiinff 
almost to the distance, where she swerved, thereby interfering with 
Tristan's chance as well as her own. This allowed Foxhall to 
come up, and although both Lucy Glitters and Tristan made a great 
effort to re-pass him, they did not quite succeed iu doing so, and 
he just had his bead in front as the trio nassed the winning-post, 
Tristan being only a nock behind Lucy Glitters. Groat cr^it is 
due to Watts for tho judgment and resolution with which he rode 
the winner. We do not say that the race was won by ridiug: but 
we do say that worso jockeyship wonld have lost it, and the 
jockeyshlp of Watts on this occasion was as near perfection as 
possible. This was not the first titoe that both tho Cambi'idge- 
shire and the Cesarewitch hod been won by the same horse; but 
the Oambridgeshire hod never previously been won under 9 st That 
It was an extraordinary performance there can be no doubt; but it 
would be rash to infer from it that FoztiiaU is the best horse that 
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has ever trodden on a racecourse. At present he is in fine form,' 
and Bend Or has a weak lep. When lieud Or was all right in 
the spring he boat Foxhall in the Oity and Suburban, when giving 
him a liberal allowance of weight. But there is an inference 
from the yictorioa of Foxhall, Jongleur, and Kobort the Devil, 
under extreme weights, in the Oamoridgeshire and OesarewitcU, 
which appears to us perfectly roasonablu; and it is this—that in 
these days there are horses which are so good that they cannot be 
handicapped out of a raco with any fair weight, which ought to 
be a matter for congratulation to all those who take an interest 
in thoroughbred horses. No ono ought to grudge the Americans 
their briUiant victories of this season on the Ih-itish Turf, although 
it is reported that one American gentleman alone has won over 
yo.oooil. from the Fnglish iKiokmakers during the year. We are 
not in the least afraid of the Americans bringing such horses ns 
Foxhall and Iroquois to this country; what wo do fear is that 
they ma^ take them awi^ again. It would he a matter ior berious 
regret if Iroquois aud Foxhall should leave Euglaud whuu the 
time comes Jor their establishment at stud furms. 

Now that the two great autumn handicaps are over, wo may 
conclude our notices of them by making a few remarks upon tlie 
Question of their utUity. Wc think there cun ho uo dispute tis to 
ueir being great incentives to gambling. It is all very woU to 
ar^ue that it* they were abolished people would gamble on some¬ 
thing else. Without, doubt they would; but if there were no 
Cesaiewitcb and Cambridge, many thousands of pounds which are 
lost and won over those races every jjcar would not he hotted at nil. 
*Yet, as races, patting the question of betting on one side, those two 
neat handicaps appear to us to bo quite jusliiiable. When hurBe.s 
have meed at weight for ago during the season, and have been 
honourably beaten, it seems veiy reasonable that their owners 
should be given an opportunity of gaining a prize by having them 
so leniently weighted that they may fairly hope to beat their ibniier 
victors. Moreover, to the non-horse-owuing public—to iiso au 
expression common among trainers—these great handicaps aro 
intensely interesting. It has often been said that tbci'<‘ is uo 
interest whatever in a handicap apart from gambling. We think 
otherwise, and can only say that an experience of many } e.'iiT. Las 
practically convinced us that what Admiral Kous used to call ** the ' 
game of weights ” can be thoroughly enjoyed over the Cesarcwitcli 
and the Oambridgeshire, without wagering a sixpence, or even 
without the possession of a bettiug-bouk. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HAIGS OF BEMEKSVDE.* 

S HORTLY before Sir Walter Scott left his cherished Abbots¬ 
ford for Italy, whence he whs to rt)iurn home only to die, he 
was visited, as his biographer narrates, by the groat artist 
Turner, whose errand to Scotland was connected with the collec¬ 
tive edition of Scott*s poems.'' Among several little excursions 
made by host and guest during this visit was one (in which they 
were accompanied by Lockhart, Skene, and the publisher Cadoll) 
to Smailholm Crags, the scene of one of the most popular of 
Scott’s ballads, and to Dryburgh Abbey. We have iiuthing left 
of Diybuigh,” he bad written a quarter of a century before in 
the autobiographical fragment prefixed to Lockhart's after re¬ 
counting the sale by his maternal grand-uncle of that part of the 
estate which comprehended the Abbey ruins, and which had actually 
been settled on Sir Walter's father, ** but the rightdf stretching our 
bones, where mine may perhaps be laid ere any eye but uiy own 
glances over ^ese pages.” A more potent presentinient than this 
was upon him in 1831, after the serious warning he had received 
early in tiiat year; and on reaching Dryburgh, says his biographer, 
he excused himself from attending Mr. Turner into the inclosure. 
Skene and I perceived that it would be better for us to leave him 
alone, and we both accompanied Turner.” But a more cheerful 
episode was to follow. Lastly;” continues the narrative, ** the 
painter must not omit Bemerside. The good laird aud lady were 
of coarse flattered, and after walking about a little while among 
the huge old trees that surround tlieir tower, we ascended to, I, 
think, the 'third tier of its vaulted apartments, and had luncheon 
in a stately hidl, arched also in stone, but with well-sized windows 
(as being out of harm's way) duly blazoned with shields and ! 
crests, and the time-bonouzed motto, Bsiins, Bexidb —^being the 
first words of a prophetic couplet ascribed to Thomas' the 
Rhymers*"* 

IkUdc, betide, wliate'cr betide. 

There bIiiiII be Haigs in Bouierside.” 

And a little later^-only a little later—in hie biography, Lockhart 
relatas bow, when 8cott was carried to his last resting-place in 1 
Dtybufgh Abbey, some accident ** caused the hoarse tu halt for 
several minutes on the summit of the hill of Demorsyde—exactly 
where a prospect of remarkable .richness opens, and where fiiir 
Walter hi^ always been accustomed to rein up horse.” 

An engraving of the sketch token by Turner on this occasion, 
wdneh represents Bemersyde House as it was between 1796 and 
1859, and the figures in which include those of Sir Walter Scott 
and his biograpW, serves ae a ch armiug^ firontilpiece to the 
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volume now before us. In it Mr, John Russell hae narrated, with 
a judicioud' eombins^on of brevity and futnese, the fortunes of a 
family which has many claims upon the intereet of Southron as 
well as of Scottish readers, besides its nsav, though not always 
amicable, relations to the anceators'of the great Bomancist of the 
Border. ** Of the hundreds of forts and castles which once existed*’ 
in that district, writes Mr. Russell, **fieinenyda is the only 
one that is still inhabited as a manoriiu resid^oe, and 
inhabited, too, by the family that were its original foun¬ 
ders.” The family papers of the Haigs of Bemersyde range 
back from the present time to the year 1162 (those in the family 
chai'Ler-chest dating from 1435 onwards), while tradition carries 
back the continuity of the line three centuries more. There is no 
inaiu stage in the legendary or historical life of the Borderland in 
which this family has not taken either a conspicuous, or at least an 
active, part; and yet it has never become possessed either of 
wealth or of honours such as to make it no longer typical of the 
social class to which it belonged. Thus what Mr. Russell has in 
this volume accuniplishud, wilii not less care than zeal, is a record 
which in some respects it would be dillicult, and in some impossible, 
to parallel. Only the other day M. Gustav Freylog completed—not 
without some natural signs of weariness at the litot—an ambitiouiu 
and on the whole successful, endeavour to mirror the principal 
phases in the political and social history of a groat nation In the 
fictitious narrative of the fortunes of a single family; aud no less 
exacting a critic than M. Julian Schmidt tendered to his friend the 
tluiiiks of every Qorm^ patriot for his national work. Mr. Russell's 
account, well auLheuticated in every paiticiilar, of the experiences 
of a long line of Borderland lairds, even more faithfully, though 
quite unpretentiously, reflects the course of their native country's 
hi^Lory during more than seven centuries, and is thus fdmost as 
lull ot fascination for the general student of Scottish history as it 
can be fur the most eager and critical successor of the late liobert 
Mylne. 

The present school of Scottish antiquarian researeh, of which 
Mr. Uusholl appears to be a thoroughly representative member, 
makes short work of the genealogical assumptions or conjectures of 
the seveiileentli and eighteenth centuries. Alylno, who is occasion¬ 
ally found tripping, even when out of the twilight of prehistoric 
j times, states in his MS. account of the Iluig family, belling 
i the date of 1710, that it is acknowledged by all our historians 
aud writers'’ to be of ** Picu^h e.xtract.” Without binding bim- 
I self to an acceptance of his own conclusions, be professes to have 
I based upon the statements of our own histories and foreign 
! writers ” a genealogy showing the descent, in the seventh genera- 
1 tion, from ** Druskiue, the last king of the Piets,” of *' Petrius do 
llago,” who, being wrecked off' Eyemouth, resolved never to pat 
to sea again, but to try his fortune in Scotland.” ‘ A Petrus del 
Huge appears os a witness to a charter probably dating between 
the yeais 1162 and 1166; aud Mr. llussoll, while unceremoniouriy 
^ throwing over King Druskiiie and bia warlike progeny, inclines 
' to the opinion that the founder of the family, as the suffix to 
the preposition before his name in the first charter containing it 
would seem to imply, came firom the locality of Cape de la Hague 
in Normandy, in this cose bo was very probably one of those 
Norman kuights w'hom David I. provided with lands in this very 
I district in the days before the Battle of the Standard; and 
Bemersyde Tower may in some measure form an exception to the 
remark of the lute Mr. John Hill Burton, that no remnant exists 
of a Norman castle in Scotland. Curiously enough, the name 
Haig, though it probably came to Scotland from Normandy, is, as 
Dr. J. A. li. Murray shows in nn appendix to this volume, in all 
likelihood of Old Low German origin, since the word haga (an 
enclosure) occurs in this as well os in the Old High German and 
Old English branches of the language, aud since numerous Saxon 
settlements are well known to have been formed at an early 
period along the French seaboard of the Channel. 

The name of the first Petrus del Hoge, Petrus de la Hage, or 
I Petrus de Ilaga, occurs with these and other minor Tarieties of 
spelling in divers other charters of the twelfth eentury; but It is 
not till the time of his son and namesake that, in a deed dated by 
Mr. Russell as belonging probably to the period ttom 1215 to 
1220, Bemoi-syde appears in the mssession of the family. Curiously 
enough, the owner of Bemersyde is found on this very occasion 
bestowing a gift of laud upon Dryburgh Abbey; and there seems 
no reason to doubt the statement of Bir Robert Douglas, that it 
was in the time of this second Peter that the right of burial in 
Dryburgh Abbey was bestowed upon his family. Of the three 
divisions of this illustrious burying^plaee, that which belonged to 
the Haliburtons (now extinct) contains the grave of thrir repre¬ 
sentative in the female line, 1 ^ Walter Scott; but the only one 
of the three of which the ownership has remained unchanged 
during seven centuries is that appropriated to ** the most ancient 
family of Haig of Bemersyde.” 

The friendship of the Church WM of high value in the days of 
her prosperity, which coincided with what has been called the 
golden ago of Scottish history; and the third Petrus de Han 
(the fourth known representative of the line) is found ettbetantiaBy 
increasing the gift of land made to Dryhuigh Abbey by hisgrao^ 
father. His dealings with King David's other ionmtion, the 
Abhoy of Melrose, m with the ohapM of the old convene which 
it bad virtually supeneded, we must leave to the leareinff and 
ingenuity of Mr, Buseetl to inteiq^t; but the deed in whicli 
lord of Bemenyde, ^ consent of the Abbot, sad Oeavoat, 
commutes the xuiniEmi;fma«il{aymeat of taasalmcm lttlofibat « 
half a stone good ittd adsanle wax, has aa importmoe iaJe- 
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Heodmt of iteeontttiitB. O&eoftha witnesses to it is Thomas 
Kimot of Btoihloan **; and as this is, occovdiDg to ]^r, Russell, the 
only instance of the mention of Thomas's name in a document of 
niiqaestlonahle antheidleity (it occurs, howeyer, also iu his son's 
charter quoted by Br. Hurray), it might almost bo said that he 
owes his suryital as an histoiieal personage to the fomily whoso 
actual SuryiraL according to popular oelief, his prophetic utterance 
ensured, Mr. Russdl, who points out this circumstance, takes some 
trouble to establish as the correct yersion of the Rhymer's predic¬ 
tion the following:— 

S ^de what may botyde, 
aig shall bo Haig of llemonydo. 

^(lonsideiing that in 1745 the Jacobites took comfort from 
ir certain of his prophecies very much obscurer than this, it is not to 
be wondered at that in the prophet’s own nativo district (for tradi¬ 
tion places the site of the ** Rhymer's Tower ” only a few miles from 
Bemorsyde) implicit reliance should have been placed upon his 
words. The house itself afterwards adopted them, or port of 
them, as its motto; and in 1680 Anthony Haig, while leaving it 
an Oj^n question whether his family was ** left of the Pikes'' or 
planted ^ a fnmilie ” of the Scots, uttered a fervent prayer that 
" Thomas Kymores prophecie might hold treuo of it.” Ho had, to 
speak humanly, reason for bis hope; for ho was himself tho 
wirleenth chUa and mdy stm of his parents. When at last, in 
1854, bis great-grandson died without leaving male heir, and 
the unentailed property passed into the bands of his uumaiTiod 
uster (from wnom it was again to pass to an unmarried sister), 
it was thought in the neighbourhood that something awful 
must needs happen. Nor was this apprehension destined to 
be altogether disappointed. When Mr. .Tames Haig's funeral 
procession bad reached the ruins of Drybiirgh Abbey, ** tho 
very moment the feet of the bearers touched the conse¬ 
crated ground, and the voice of the nhiciating clergyman ” 
(from whoso own statement this rolatiou is taken) was heard 
to utter the first words of tht solemn service, a blinding flash 
of lightning leaped forth from the black line of cloud immo- 
diatmy above, fallowed instantaneously by a crashing peal of 
thunder; nor did the storm,” the occurrence of which was quite 
unusual at the time of year, abate till after the C(»i^letion of tho 
ceremony.” As our readers are doubtless aware, “ True Thomas'' 
is True Thomas still; for on the death of Miss Sophia Haig at 
Home in 1878, she was, according to a joint disposition made by 
herself and her two sisters, succeeded by a direct descendant of the 
Olia^kmatmanshire branch of the family, the distinguished ofllcer 
who is now Laird of Bemersyde. 

A rapid and necessarily ver^ far from coinpluto attempt to indi¬ 
cate the most notewortlly points in tho history of the Haigs of 
Bemersyde, from the close of tho thirteenth to tho close of the 
eighteenth century, may perhaps most fitly conclude this notice 
of a most interesting volume, and justify the coufidnneo with 
which we commend it to all friends of good reading. There was, 
as we have said, no period iu the history of tlie Borderland, and of 
the kingdom to which it belonged, that fulled to leave its impress 
on tho family annals. .Tohn, the son of tho second Peter, had en¬ 
riched the Abbey of Melrose by more important gifts than that 
promised by bis father; but times had changed in the evil century 
that followed, and in 1422 we find his naroesnko, the fourth John, 
formally excommunicated by the Abbot of tho same convent, as a 
Gentile pursuing the errors of his Gentilehood, on account of a 
piece of ground disputed between them. The quarrel was finally 
settled, throqgh tho mediation of the Earl of Douglas, by a jury of 
laymen, so that the excommunication had virtually only been one 
step forward in a process of litigation. Tho troubles in which the 
torl^ politics of this and tho following century involved the Haigs 
were of a graver nature. They seem at no season in this period of 
history to have been misung from the thick of the fray. 
John do Haga, who, together with other Border chiefs and pre¬ 
lates. had sworn fe^ty to Edward I. at Berwick in 129O, had in 
the following year fought under Wallace at Stirling:— 

When Wallace came to Glndswood Cross, 

Haig of Bemersyde met him with many good liorho. 

His son and successor is said to have been present af. Baunnckbnrn 
aa a mere boy, and to have fallen at Tialidon Ildl wbil(> still in his 
prime. Another John, according to repute, fell at ( Itterbourne; 
and yet another (the excommunicatod one) at Piperdoan, in i43f>, 
when helping a Douglas against a Percy, like his grandfather. 
Then the troubled Umes of James Ill., and of the rising of 
bis nobles against him in the name of his son, whom they pro¬ 
claimed as James IV. Tho Laird of ITemersyde took arms for the 
King, and his eldest son for the Prince, and both boie part iu tho 
batw of Sauohiebum, in flying out of which like a craven James 111 . 
waekOledby an assassin. James Haig was fortunate enough to 
be allowed to make over his estates by a deed of resignation to his 
aon William, who in his turn fell on the fatal field of Eiudden by 
the of tho beloved King to whom ho had so faithfully clung. 
vtim aiiooesaor, Robert Haig, was nocuunted a lawless man in an 
age of lawlessness; but be distinguished himself at AncrumMoor 
Jn 1(45, when he had to avenge the destruction of his own house 
,by tae Rnglish invaders, and when he is even said, in the private 
memoixs M the Ha^, to have made Lord Evers prisoner with his 
own hand. The ^gUsh lord, this account continues, died at 
Bemersyde, whence he was taken to Melrose Abbey for burial. 

Bvere le, however, aa Mr. Russell notes, usually eupposed to 
have on the field; and it would certainlv have been strange 
hnd ifie dosocmtftr of toe tombs at HehroM himself been laid to 
lest tbe™f Tn any osee, Robeit Hi^*i loyalty, Uke that 


of many another Border laird, was not proof against the 
temptations of the times, and ho “ took assurance ” of the Pro¬ 
tector Somenet (i.r. was certified a friend of England) only two 
years after tho battlo. Why he also gave up his estates to his 
eldest son, reserving for himself only a life-rent, it must bo left to 
conjecture to explain. 

All these dangers and difiicultieH, however they might have 
impaired the possessions and darkened the prospects of the fiimily, 
had still left it standing erect among the ruins of many houses 
neat and small around it. Its worst days—because days m which 
dishonour transiently blotted its scutcheon—fell in the reign of 
King .Tames VI. (I.), to the scandalous private history of which 
the biography of James Haig contributes a fitting page. After 
a few years of reckless living ho had resigned his estates to his 
brother William, already a lawyer of some eminence; but he soon 
repented tho Bacriiice ho had made for the sake of tho family, and 
began to plot his brother's ruin. Going straight to tho fountain¬ 
head, ho contrived to let tho King know that William Haig 
had criticized and insulted a sovereign whom James himself 
esteemed ** stbher than all the brotiiers and sisters ho hod in the 
world ”: and with these charges—quite in the spirit of tho times 
and of tho man he addressed—he combined some mischievous iti- 
formation about William Haig’s dealings with a Ercnch astrologer 
who had predicted tho death of Prince Henry and declared that 
the King's own glass was almost run,” Like so many scandals 
of the rmgn this was mixed up with tho central scandalous mystery 
of thoOverbiiry murder; for William llaig had recently committed 
the grave indiscretion of writing, out of pure Scots kindness,” a 
paper in favour of the fallen Earl of Somerset (himself the scion 
of a Ikjrder family). His arrest cun, therafore, hardly have sur¬ 
prised him; but very soon bi? accuser was apprehended likewise, 
and both were sent down to Edinburgh, to await iu the Tolbooth 
a judicial inquiry into their case. Tho picture of the two brothers 
preparing tbuir depositions against one another, and each complain¬ 
ing that the other was better treated than himself, is one which a 
dramatist of the ago might have turned to profitable account. Jn 
the end, after James Haig, who had to bo maintained at tho public 
expense, had rliaracteristically demanded—like another I'l'ancis I. 
—that tho matter should be put to the issue of trial hy mmhatf it 
was brought to somo sort of conclusion by the judges. What this 
conclusion was remains unknown; but William's cUameter must 
have been completely cleared, as he afterwards held the oliLce 
of Crown Solicitor; as for James, his father’s curse had come 
home to roost, it was said that he died abroad; but authentic 
history knows of him no more. William iTaig, on the con¬ 
trary —though his lilo, too, was to end on foivign soil—was 
destined to leave a memorable name in the history of his 
country as well as of his family. It was Le who in the year 1633 
drew up tho “ Supplication of the Nobility and other Com¬ 
missioners in the late i'arliaiueut,” which was intended to warn 
King Charles 1 . against the policy of violence and illegality so 
disastrously commenced by him on his coronation journey mto 
Scotland, and which was tiius, in its way, a forerunner of the 
Covenant. Tint Supplicatiun was never 4u:tuallv presented, but 
its contents came to liL^ht, and its autlmr had to fiy lor his life. 

William ILuig died in Holland a proclaimed rebel, but owing to 
a fortunate nrniiigement it was possible for his esiutes—he was 
nniriarriod—which had previously been held for some years 
by his nepliew Andrew, to bo securtid to a younger nephew, 
David. Tlio seco?id nephew, Kobert, and several other brothers 
w'ere piissed over; but a doscoudunt of Robert is at the prose.ut 
day iu possession. Thus the iuhcriluuce after all remained iu ibo 
line of the elder brother James; but his desceudanU were 
fortiinalely iiulike him. J )avid llaig seems to have made caution the 
rule (if his conduct. Ilislong residence iu the Netherlands and hU 
nmniugo witlr a Dutch lady, whoso mothm* Mr. Russell odiUy de- 
Bcri 1 k‘s as daughter of Maximilian, i'hirl of llohcnzoliern "—we havo 
failed, by the way, to identity him after a conscientious search— 
introduced a new element into the family hUlory; nor did he 
periuuneDtJy settle in Scotland till 164O, when ho took iu> hi# 
residence in an old fortniice on the estate called the Thrid, 
Bemersyde House remaining (under an agreement delying tho 
Rhymer's prophecy) in the occupation of the ilalibiirtous. But 
its occupation was recovered for the family in the next genera¬ 
tion by David's successor, Anthony, 'i'hanks to his own extant 
MS. book of busiu(?ss memoranda, and to a few persoiial papers of 
a mon^ elaborate kind, this Anthony llaig stiinds forth in Mr. 
Riiseell’s pages vrith more vividness than any of his ancestors or 
descendants. Scott or Thackeray—each in his own way—could 
alone have filled up the outlines of the picture. Anthony had 
Ikigun his years of manhood as ** ane excomiminicat Quaker," aud 
his ynuug wife had sat solitary at home while her husband was 
inditing ecstatic exhortations to her from the Tolbooth, where 
he was C('>nlined fur not less than live years. But these were 
his wild oats; for the rest of his life, which lasted till 1712, 
he devoted himself, with a zeal which to Mr. Russell justly 
seems pathetic, to tho improvement of his estate, and in the 
earlier years more especially^ to his project of repurchasing 
the house of Bemersyde, which in 1780 he actually accom¬ 
plished. On n blank page of bis family Bible—happily pre¬ 
served in the fragment which remains of it—he records, for 
the benefit of his successors, how he •* bought hack the place 
of Bemersyde, our head house,^ which fdr many years bad Men 
out of the hands of our family, which I advise you never to 
part with os long as God will biosse you with the Injoyment of a 
xune [forrow] of land: It is your mother-house, ana head of your 
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•■tat and fatnalj." His improTemenls do not appear to hava 
iMaatifiiid the anoient tower; but the eatate owed mudi to bit 
eaie, though his eue^y, acoordiug to the ouAtom of the i)order» 
could not avoid finding vent in a eucceesion of lawauits. 

Hia nephew Obadiah, to whoae hand ia duo the earliest docu¬ 
ment which attempts an account of the liaig family in genea¬ 
logical sequence) would have been a son after old Anthony’s own 
heart, liis actual heir) whom in the days of his Quakeruom be 
had named Zerubabel, was of a less docile disposition; but the 
account of his contention with his father, and df his ultimate 
emancipation from the^atna jtoteitatf must be read in Mr. Kiisseirs 
pages. Zerubabel Haig, notwithstnudiug lus name, was aWwards, 
jmrtly no doubt in coosoqitenoe of bis connexion by marriage with the 
Qordon family, a good Jacobiie, like most of the Hordei* lairds (his 
sword is still pieserved, with **Uod bless King James the 8” on one 
aide of the blade^ and on the other, ** IVosperity to Scotland, and no 
Union ”); yet he contrived to keep out of the rebellion of 1715, os 
his son and successor Jamos, more by good luck than by good 
intentions, was kept out of the 1745, the news came that the 
I^iuce was on his way back from Jlerby. James Haig cherisked 
his opinions, however, with the usual family toiincity, and was 


noUead, w» may possibly xBoor to U on iOBia other mor* 
tunity. Lastly, Miss ti^ison'e discuiibii of the awthi in 
the Odyssey is etriotly limited. IShe does ncA deal piui the 
central myths, at all, with the myth# of the netm eacLMeMQge of 
Odysseus, thou^ she does show in a note that die if .Mnue. of 
the existence of a parallel story in the North Amerloan ronmnoe of 

The Ited Swan.’*^ The adwentures in Pheiama, too, aha leavie 
on one side, and has no ohapter on Calypso, fihe oenmief hattelf 
to the Cyclops, the Iniestrygonians, Oirce, thil>e80siit intoKedes, 
the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdia. 

It is not Miss ilarrison^s pl^ to describe the ancient illustra¬ 
tions of Homeric myths in chronological order. She observes 
with truth that in later Creek and in Homan art teal iUnsteMtone 
of the poet’s text were attempted, while the earlier vaae-pahitei!S,f'| 
like tho dramiilists, either treated the text more freely, or weve^ 
iuspirod by some traditional version of the stoxy. The process \ij 
which our Iliad aud Odyssey became canonical, so to speak, while 
the other old epics dwindled iuto the place of the Apocrypha, was 
a lung tind slow one. Mias Harrison’s first pinto is from a bae- 
relief ut Volterrm; it is late, and represent Odysseus, with his 
I sailor's cap, oilbring the wine to the Cyclops, Here, as is usually 


^^r<^ely wroth w^th hie sou and heir lor seuking a commission in [ tho case before Human times, there is nothing to show that the 
^e Border Yeomahry which rallied romul the throne of King | Cyclops is ouo-oyed. In a bronze in tho British Museum he has 
George HI. in the invasion panic oi 177S. Once more tho deter- 1 two blind eyes, and a small rudimentary one in the centre of his 
miiialion of youth prevailed over that of old age; aud in 1780 j forehead. In an early cylix found at Nola (plate 4), the Gyclens 
James Zerubabel Haig, the lost but one of tho lairds of Bomersydo ia sitting with two human legs iu his hands; his left eye is 
of bis branch, exchanged trom the ^eomaury iuto n regiment ot visible, and tbe com^)anion$ of Odysseus are apparently thrusting 
4 he line. lie left behind him a journal of a tour in France and tho beam into his right eye. Here we must make an opportunity 
other countries, from which Mr. lluHaoil mnUos sumo extracts, and to complain of Miss Harrison’s illustrations. They are too often 
a diary, full of touching reminiscences, of his homo life on the I the very weakest caricatures of ancient art. No inexperienced 
e^te to which ho succeeded in 1790. But his days (ho died in ] ivader can look at them without inferring that if these things 
1840) wore already in part in too close a proximity to our own to resemble Greek vases, the Greek vase-painters must have been on 
make it ncces.snry to prolong our oulliuo, which has uua\oidahly a level with the artists of the pavement iu London. “Where we 
fiuled to do justice to tho variety of information and entertainment can look at tho originals, no copy must sufHoe us ” save 
contained m Mr. Bussell’s valuable and delightl’ul volume. Harrison. But the copies should not be quite so tame as the first 

. illustration, in* plate lu, u weak sketch of a cauital vase, or 
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MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY IX ART AXD LITERATURE.* 

T his book is, as far as we know, tho very welcome first 
fruits of the classical training of Newnhnm. Miss liamson 
has attempted to produce a kind of novelty in Fnglisli literature; 
a volume which combines mythology—the literary iiiiatment of 
myths—and “ mythogniphy,” a criticism of the same myths ua 
illustrated by tlie artists of the ancient world. The maternds for 
“ znythograpliy ” are necessarily scanty. It was not the province 
of sculpture to tell a story in detail. The pictures of the old 
world have perished, and it is only from the descriptions of 
Pausanias and other travellers and critics that wo can lenru, and 
that dimly, how Polygnotus illustrated the liomoric Hades on the 
walls of the Leschel or gossiping club, of the Cnidians. In the 
absence of pictures we have vases, tho paintings within sepulchres, 
funereal urns, and the mural decorations of romgeii, llereulaueum, 
and the houses on the Palatine and Fsquilino. iMiss Ilarrison 
haa studied these aud similar documents with a great deal of 
attention, and her book contains much information that will bo 
new to all but professed archmologisls. .\a M. Biiiiul>6 said, in the 
preface to his French pilose version of the Iliad, written exactly 
one hundred years ago, there is now a fresli and lively interest iu 
Homer, and m everything that elucidates his moaning and tho 
maimers of his ag^. But, lest readers should be dissippointed by 
Miss Harrison’s book, we must mention tho limits of her ulFort— 
limits of which she herself is perfectly conscious. 

In the first place. Miss Humson's work throws ii|» new light on 
the myths t»f the Odyssey ns they wero accepted by tho contem- 
poxaries of Homer. We po.3ecBs, it is true, a nuiuberof works 
^of Pbocniciau, Assyrian, and Egyptian art, of tho sort with which 
Homar was probably familiar. The silver bowls of the 8idonians 
and fragments of ancient pottery, the wall pictures of l^gvpt and 
the carvings of Assyria, all illustrate the art that liomu'r kmnv. 
But ^ese of course tell us nothing about the art of Gri>ece her¬ 
self in Homer’s time, or about the contemporary Gi*eek myths. 
The graves of Kertch have recently given up fragments 
of Gr^ raiment, beautiful aud cuiious enough. But we can 
hardly expect even Br. ^chliemanu to discover a portion of 
the web on which Helen embroidered the event of tho siege of 
nios, a|vMalilda and her maidens wrought the tapestry of Bayeiix. 
To recover some remnants of Greek art coeval with Homer 
(placing Homer, as Miss Harrison does, not later than tbe eighth 
century) is not, perhaps, beyond the reach of hope. But meanwhile 
our author has to be content with vases of which the earliest is at 
least three coniuries later, with Etruscan illustrations, and with 
Roman pictures. Once more tho compamtive mytholo^^st will 
find scarmy anything that helps his studies in Miss Harrison's 
book. “ The express object of my work forbade my treating of 
the several myths in their purely literary form,” she says; mid 
adds, “ I believe the materials for such treatment to be at present 
incomplete.” We do not agree with Miss Harrison here, but she 
■hows at least that she knows how Indian and Finnish fancy 
has dealt with the data whiob Homer weaves into the story of 
the Oydo^ and. Oirce, aud the Descent iuto Hades. The topic 
is one which we have occasionally touched npon, and, as Miss 
Harrison leaves the distribution ^ Homeric myths almost un- 


iibsurd as plate 3S. Hoi*o tbe must promiuent siren is made to 
leaemble « bald man in trousers, a long dress-coat, and a white 
waistcoat In many other plates tho drawing ia simply execrable, 
and we almost think it would have been bettor to give no illus- 
irations at all than to induce readers to suppose that the Greeks 
could not draw. Vases can be repoduced with some success, 
AS in Dr. Birch’s book uu pottery, in tho illustrations of 
the Gazette Archdoln(iique, and in thoso of the Journal 
of the^ Hellenic Society. Tho process is expensive, but 
some firmer and more accurate outlines might have been 
* produced than those which arc uiVered us in Miss Harrison’s 
volume. ^ To itdurn to the Cyclops, tho ofirlier vases are tolerably 
rich in pictures of Gdysaeua and tho Baui. From tho Homeric 
03^ clops, Miss Harrison turns to tho amorous Cyclops of 
'flioocriuis, as illustratod by I’ompoiau wall paintings, deriv^, as 
IJelbig shows, from the Alexandrian school. Here we are a long 
way from t ho low twisted boughs that in the vases indicate a 
ihiclxot. Landscape is now studied with some (‘.are. The high 
roclts, often stooping forward like those iu Claude’s pictures, the 
grottoo.*), the laurels, the houses on distant heights, are anticipations 
ot tho Italian landscape. Beneath a iiigh rock crowned with 
laurels stands a Cyclops who, unlike Polyphemus in Theocritus, 
poas(‘Kses both his eyes. His goats and his dog stray round him. 
He watches wistfuily a sea-nymph who rides a dolphin, and a 
little Cu])id tlatters past canyiug along parasol. 'To tkiu com'tly 
; (onditiou the over-retinemont of Alexandria reduced' the Cyclops. 

; In another picture (plate 15) tho love-lum giant receives 
from a Cupid, mounted on a dolphim the letter of Galatea. 

mural painting in the house of Livia, on the Palatine, 
shows the Cyclops in a more fortunate moment. A Oupid 
lias harnessed him, as Brer Fox harnessed Brer Babbit, Sa 
drivoji him into the watery floor of GiUatea’s cave. In 
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Harris', on's illustration (plate 16) the Cyclops looks a 'ibolirii, 
amorous yokfl. Galatea contemplates him from the of a 
sea-horse. The whole story of tbe Cyclops' fortunes in ftlA**W * 
ait is briefly condensed in a passage whiw we quote from Mite 
Harrison:— 

i'ticso pttialini^s have nlso n it|)ucial interest, becaiuo their ndatioa with 
eonwmpuniry literature is close beyond tiiat of anv former age. SeulDtora 
and vnse-puiiiters do doubt drew their subjects aud somothlng of their in* 
spiratiun iroui epic poets and tragedians, with what freedom we have seen x 
rarely, if ever, dues a dramatist seek iu return inspiration from a woik 
of art. lu the Alexandrian days not only were art and Uteratore rr n- 
tempurnrv iu approximate stages of development-Hi nahaowiL 

befure; but art paid back its long-standing debt to Utwatuie, mid 
became in turn a source of iri'ipiratiun. Poets begin to deal in 
description; they piiin!; minuthn instead of boldly slctching the old 
outlines. I'hey begin consciouely to seek after highly cdlomd effkids and 
elaborate decoration, such on they saw daily around. So art and Utem. 
tare, mythology and mythography, act and react upon each other in emw 
recurring waves of graceful decadence. How far this tide had ebhed we 
may best see by placing eide by side the oyUx in Plate 4 and the 
in Plate 15. The mere juxtaposition is enough ; and we thiak^S 
Oj'clnps for living on from age to age to tell ns in mma a shny eo 

stmii;^. 

The myth of tbe Lflpstryjgoiiiaiis, the eaimilNria who devotaod the 
men ami destroyed the of Odysseus, hue no gregt fwam ft fii 
itself. But aseriesof wriB-paitktaogs, attribt^ to liie Aittustui 
age, and diseoveied on the JBtomline HUl i& 1848, 

Itarrison materirib for «a iutetesUng ohhpter. Wys, 

t» Art md Lfuratmtt By J. S. Harriaon. | Are ** the loathlv moodtom, dspioted in no hstoh otslaiMii bih am 

if Fate irmta mth ill tho osft lumiaMmgi Of Im 
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otloodiitt and dbt Fate waa not ironiisat, but oUwaioal 

^ luliMted romaiitio data, gvoteaque and terrible, from old tauli- 
tmu, andnever eonU fnoe the proper uglinewand horror of Scyllo 
®®d teChralopOi of Medaaa and the Lieatrygonions. Scylla’a face, 
at Iliaa Havnaoo aaya, ** becomes quiet and peaceful/’ or hue ** a 
wild aensariooal sort of beauty.” And, aa we chiefly know 
ancient wt through comparatively late copies, while the taste for 
beautifying even horrible mythological figures increased as docn- 
dence advanced, we can haraly tell how Greek art of the best 
TOriod would have dealt with the old mythical nionstors. Archaic 
Dnek art eimplj made them foolishly grotesque, like the good* 
humoured grinning Medusa of the Selinus raarnlos. To return to 
the l^strygoniauB; the first of the Esquiline pictui*es (Auto- 
nype i) shows us conventional clifis beside the sea. In the back- 
'""^l^undare thef^eysof Odysseus; n man in n boat represents 
we shore, and the lair and toll daughter of the ogre Icing (why 
have ogres always pretty daughters?) greets the comrades of 
Odysseus. In the second picture the ogres are picking up rocks 
to throw at the ships, and one of thorn carries oil' two sailors for 
dinner. In the background hre graceful figures, inscribed 
NOMAI, pastures personified. The third picture shows, with 
abundant spirit and very little pera^ctive, the scene in the 
haven when the Lrostrygoninns break the ebips with rocks, each 
of them a''Dianas burden, and anon there rose irom the ship an evil 
din of men dying and ships shattered.'* The fourth picture is a 
pretty landscape; the ship of Odysseus is escaping, and, far away, 
one sees him climbing up the hill in the enchanted isle of Circe. 

The other myths are treated with fulness and learniug; and 
there is much interest in the half-human figures metamorpliosod 
1^ the enchantress of tho sweet song and the powerful wand. 
The figures in plate 21 are particularly inleresLiug. Hero the 
companions of Odysseus are not turned into swine merely, but 
one wears an ox’s head, one is half a horse, one has the head and 
neck of a swan. The picture is from an early vase, now in Berlin. 
Landscapes in the house on the JOaquilino illustrate the Descent 
into Haaes. A vase (plate 31) shows us the strange shape in 
which, according to one legend, death came on Odysseus from 
tho sea. 

Miss Harrison’s work, ns wo have said, is copious and learned; 
and, as a rule, she sticl^ to the matter in hand, and does not 
wander into digressions. But her contempt for the idea of an all- 
seeing God need not have been expressed, ns it seems to b(% in this 
pas.sage. Semitic mythology,” says Miss Harrison, through 
tho medium of medimval tradition, still haunts tho dreams of 
children with visions of a being w'hoso , 

PicTcing oyo 

Strikes through the shades ot night." 

Does Miss Harrison really think that this is the Semitic form ol 
the myths of the Cyclops, or dues sho suppose tliat only one eye is 
attributed to tho Deity ? In some places Miss Harrison's .style is 
slightly archaic—a result, perhaps, of her very copious use* of a 
recent version of the Odyssey. With better illustratious her 
book would have boen a very valuable addition to tho litt^raliire of 
ancient art. But probably tho author is only responsible for the 
careful and sensible matter of her own essays. Hero is n book 
that every student of the Odyssey will find iuterestiug, and wo 
can scarcely blame her for not giving, what she dues not profess 
to give, some account of the ongin and distribution of the myths. 


WHEELER’S TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY.* 




W E do not doubt Mr. Wheeler’s ability to produce a good 
book on India; but it is a question if ho has done wisely 
in challenging a comparison with Scott's I'ales of a Orandfather, 
We discern nothing in this small volume which recalls to us 
Scott’s careless hut animated style, telling us so much about the 
Border clans and tho incorrigible Stuarts. Moreover, too much 
is attempted in two hundred and sovonty pages. An aimlyyia of 
the Maha Bbarato and the liamayana; thc^ reigus of three ur four 
gnat Mohammedan Emperors, with sketches of Mahmud of 
Uhaani and Mohammed Toghlak: the rise of the Mabraitus ; the 
history of early British settlers, and the policy of Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley—all this cannot bo adequately treated 
on the plan of Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare, Theu we have 
political dhquiaitions about native life and character, the restraints 
of caste, tho prevalence or decay of superstition, tho want of 
public spirit amongst Hindoos, and divers other topics. Tho 
subjects are not new; and, while we concur with Mr. Whether 
in thinking that many of tho facts adverted to by him are spread 
over boUi^ and voluminous publinatious, we are somewhat at a 
loss to djacover what then is in his book which has ** not been 
pubtishsd at aU.” 

The slyle is not wanting in animation, but these chapters must 
have been dashed ofi* in the intervals of business.” That tho out- 
Uneaof Indian history should be correctly traced without any errors 
in epeUing er misconceptions of phrases, tities, and dignities, is 
of coune what we hkd a right to expect and what we found. But 
we also find strange omissLoos which argue hurry and want of dili- 
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genes. It is a fallacy to imagino that Indian history can be 
brought home to the intelligence of Englishmen by light 
of unfiimiliar subiects and by the occasional use of English 
synonyms. Occasionally there is recourse to padding, and sur¬ 
mises take the place of statements. Here are some examples. In 
the opening chapter wo are told of a blind Kaja *’ who became 
the monarch of llastinapura, some sixty miles from the modem 
Delhi. All Hindus and many Anglo-Indians know that the name of 
this unfortunate prince was Dhritwashtra. In like manner, when, 
by no means for the first time, we are told the story of Stjvaji and 
his celebrated weapon tho wayhntik or ** tiger's claws,” the name 
of the ** Mohammedan general ” whom the Mahratta robber 
treacherously asmssinated is not given. lie was known as Afzul 
Khan. When an historian writes of the assassination of a atotes- 
uian he generally tells us whether his name is Oornoliiis de Witt, 
or Spencer Perceval, or Abraham funcoln. Then tho private cha¬ 
racter of the Emperor Akbar is discussed, and we are reminded, 
correctly enough, that this noblest of Oriental sovereigns was fond 
of religions discussion, tolerated Christian raissionarieH, and took 
to himself, aniongst other partners, a Itoman Catholic Miriam 
Bibi, to wife. But hero Mr. Wheeler, like tht* diner-ont who 
wanted to tell a good story, had something to say about Ooa, its 
big ships, huge cannon, convents and churches, and the tomb of 
St. Xavier. ISo we are transported at a leap from Agra, Futtobpore, 
and the Emperor’s tomb at Secundrn, to the west coast of India, and 
areasked to imagine that “po.ssibly Miriam was a Portuguese maiden 
educated at Goa”; and that “possibly she may have been an 
instrument in the hands of the Christian fathers from Coa and a 
fellow-labourer in the work of conversion.” True history i.s not 
written on a vague hypothesis of this kind, which might have 
supplied the late Meadows Taylor with .suitable materiHi for his 
clever Oriental Tales. Clive died at the early age of fiirty-uine, 
as Macaulay’s renders know; but why does Mr. Wheeler omit tho 
fact that ho died by his own hand ? At page 143 tljt* full oflect 
of the defeat of the ]\ln]iriittH8 by the Afghans in tho battle of 
Paniput in 1761 is hardly given. *Mr. Whoolcr says that Ahmed 
Shah's success paralyzed tho Malivatto rulers, nnd that nothing 
was hoard but weeping and wailing throughout tho Mahratta 
countr}'. What the victory of Paniput did was to chock tho rise 
of the great houses of Gwalior, Nngporo, and Indore for more 
than thirty years, till tho British Goveriuneat, uiuU r ono Wullealey 
in the Council and another in the field, was able to cope with 
them and with Tippoo t:;iultan. At page 101, a most troniondous 
subjoct—that of the Oriental right to real or iiiiraovetiblo pro¬ 
perty—is disposed of by the curt remark that “ all the lands of 
the Empire belonged to the Padishah,” that is, to tho Emperor of 
Delhi. We have not apace for an outline of the opposite view, 
nnd can only assort that it can be argued from Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan records as well as our own that tho land was the 
proj»erty of tho man who cleared and cultivated it, and belonged 
ueitiier to Baja nor to Tuluokdar. It was, no doubt, always 
burdened with rent un<l revenue. Indeed, Mr. Wlieeler himself 
further on recognizes this, and admits that Ryots are often “here¬ 
ditary proprietors or joint proprietors of the village lands, subject 
only to the paymeut of rent.'’ “ As far back ns 1833 the trade mono¬ 
poly ,”s( »wo are informed,“ of the East IndiaCompany was abolished.” 
We mint go back just twenty years further, or lo 1813. In this year 
the East Indian trade was thrown open. The exclusive trade 
with China remained, and was only abolished in 1S33, at which 
date those exti'emely snug and comfortablo appointments known 
as “ Oliina Writerships ” censed to be lx:stowod oji the sons and 
I nephews of Dirct^tora of the old Company, The fidlowing 
i sontciicu may porple.x a good many civilians, missionarios, and 
other Etiglishmou who have mi.ved us much as was possible in 
native society. “ The Hindus, ns a rule, only marry one wife, and 
no respectable man, excepting a iiain, will follow the example of 
the Mohammedans in taking more than ono partner.” The evils of 
polygamy, especially amongst the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, who 
are not generally Bajns, have been the theme of reformers for the 
lust thirty and forty year'i. Many sexagenarian Brahmins, within 
a few miles of Government House Calcutta, have each taken more 
than II dozen wives. luutaiices are quoted where old dotards^ 
almost ready for cremation at Neemtolla Ghaut, have taken a 
child-wife for their hundredth partner, and every oflicial knows 
cases of a Sateen, or second wile, in the household of a strict and 
orthodox Hindu. We should be glad to believe that Kulin 
polygamy was “ dying out,” but the real reason against poly¬ 
gamy ha^ been that it is an expensive luxury. An ordinary 
Hindu artisan, tenant proprietor, merchant, or oflicial cannot 
atford to maintain more tlian ono wife. In the account of Hastings 
and lmfey,hlr. Wheeler too easily repeats tho cry that forgery had 
never been treated as a capital onenen in India. This is incorrect. 
Tho late Sir John ICaye, in the Calcutta Heview^ proved con¬ 
clusively that persons* had been formally condemned to death for 
this very olVeuce, but respited by tho “Mayor’s Courl,’’ which pre¬ 
ceded the old Supreme Court of Impey, Hyde, and Lemafstre. 
In an ago which witnessed the execution of l)r. Dodd for forgeiy, 
there is nothing so very shocking in the capital sentence passed on 
Nundo Kumar. The record of his trial, we must inform Mr. 
Wheeler, was certainly extant a few years ago. It lasted more 
than two days. The accused was defended by able counsel. His 
original ofienco was backed up on his trial by perjiirv, and the 
blameless Sir Robert Chambers, the friend of Johnson, Gibbon, and 
Burke, was one of the full bench that rejected a legal plea in bar 
of punishment, on full deliberation, after sentence had been pro¬ 
nounced. 
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'Borne of Mr. Whaelor'i expressions are more fitted for an 
tlectioneeriag speech^ or for the occasional and flashy notes of a 
aecond-cluSB weekly journal, than for a history intended to be 
iliiterustiug os well as instructive.” The English e^orted salt¬ 
petre, and drove a roaring trade ” during the Civil War. ** The 
presoiit of a hundred thousand pounds must have hotJusred Warren 
Hastio;;,^.” Tn the account of the Indian Blutiny we come on a 
seotence which would puzzle Sir John Kaye, Colonel Malleson, or 
any other writer who has described that great crisis. **The 
greased cartridges at Calcutta bad created a mutiny at Barrackporo, 
but tho incap^ty of tbe mlUtary authorities at Mourut had turned 
the mutiny with a revolt nt Delhi.” The meitning is hardly made 
olearor by charitably sunposln'' that with a revolt ” is a misprint 
for ** into a revolt.” We might argue that a mutiny is the greater 
of the two and that these suhstantives should change places, but even 
this is que.ttioimble. Of Muttra wc lc.arn that its ** gilded domes ” 
can bo seen from Agra. The former place, iissocintod with Hindu 
piety and tnidiug, is just thirty-four miles from the ancient 
capital of AJebar. The inU'rveiling space is certainly n dead level. 
But wo should like to know the exact authority, surveyor's or eugi- 
Doer'e, on which it is said that the buildings of one place can be 
diseurned from tiie piher. These may bo venial and accidental 
slips, but what ore wo to lurdte of the following P At the Itn- 
^rial assemblage at Delhi, whore Tier Majesty was proclaimtid 
tempreBS of India, the curaps were “ pitched by n curious coin¬ 
cidence on the site occupied by the liritish army during the siege.” 
In what does the curiousness of the coincidence consist P There 
was no room for tbe Viceregal asscmhlHge inside the walls of the 
town, and the most natural nud simple thing was to pitch the 
camp near the Ridge, Hindu Rao's house, and all the other 
places with which 1S57 has made us so familiar. A good deal 
of bad and of good writing has been exiiended by others on 
the Taj Mahal. Mr. Wheeler de^cribe8 this mnusoleum very 
ihiriy and in temperate latigiiogo, hut adds that tbe silence 
of death hangs o^ur all ” and that the ** soul is gone.” We should 
lUie to know the barrow, cairn, Mole of Adrian, or tomb of 
Cecilia Metella or other burial-place of which the same might not 
be said. Tombs are usually silent places iiule.ss profaned by vulgar 
sight-seors, and souls, by a law nt their own, generally do leave 
bodies to moulder in such spots. In some of the concluding 
chapters about Afghanistan and our l:]u8teru policy, the uamitive 
descends to the level of an almanac or a Court Journal, and wo 
are told in a note that the arrangements for the Imperial assem¬ 
blage at Delhi were carried out under the direction of a gentleman 
who was then Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, and is now the 
Political Secretary at the India Ofiice. Mr. Wheeler should have 
proceeded to tell us who. were the cati‘rers for this vast nsaemblage. 
Were Atiglishmen fed for a week or so at so much per head by 
Messrs Spiero and Pond, or by Mr. Kellner, who monopolises the 
rafreshmeut rooms at Indian railway stations, or by the Great 
Ki&tem Hotel at Calcutta set up by "the late woll-kucjwu Mr. D. 
Wilson? 

We roust join issue with the author when he maintains 
that details about the registers of property in villages, the 
ownership in land, and tlie payment of yearly rents ain of 

small interest.” Most administrators would toll him, on the 
oontrazy, tlmt they arc of the utmost value and interest, and 
that on them, jproperly arranged and interpreted, rest the very 
foundatioos of Oriental society uud the hn al ncrjuiesconce of the 
ngricultural community in any rule or Government whatsoever. 
Again, if Mr. Wheeler’s dictum is correct, that ** the history of 
the people of India, apart from religious developments, would lie 
in a nutshell,” why are so many pamphlets, Blue-books, and 
articles written on the subject ? This sort of^asty and otf- 
band generalization, like the merriment’ of pansous to Dr. 
JohuBOu, is •• niighty oltensive.” A sentence more pithy and to the 
point is the following :—** The virtu<*s of tbe Hindus are more 
domestic thnn political.*' That they ore charitable, and even 
lavish; that, except in times of famine, they got on capitally 
without any poor law; that they deem it a moral obligation to 
pay the debts of their fathers, to support relatives and depen¬ 
dents, and to advance them in active life; and that they are 
capable of dm^p aflection and lasting gratitude, is perfectly true. 
But of public and political morality they are often wholly desti¬ 
tute ; aud hence the unfavourable opinion formed of them by civil 
and military administrators and diplomatists who have had to make 
their treaties aud propound their laws. Like many others who 
have hiiow'ji India since t|ie Mutiny, Mr. Wheeler is not without 
justifiable hope for an Indian future. But his last sentence has 
surely an odd ring about it. He finds fault with the custom of 
early marriages, and hopot that generations yet unborn will be 
married at suitable ages.^’ Hut how dues the reader iaiagino that 
this desirable end is to bo attained ? Only by connecting India 
antd England by rail, whereupon all native gentlemen are to 
send their sons to be educated at an English University, and re¬ 
presentatives finom India are to liavc seats one or other of the 
national assemblies at Westminster,” There is a pei’fect craze in 
some minds for forcing on **representation "all over the world, 
but it is not easy to see whv young Hindu girls should cease to 
be married at tbe age of eleven or twelve, even if Ram Dhan 
Mukarji from Bes'gm, or Gungadbur Shastri firom the Southern 
Mahratta country, were to he pitchforked into the House of 
Lords. 

We should have been glad to noti^ tbis'woric more favouiv. 
ably. {)N.Mr. Wheeler possesses industry, hapiideriible litsiary 
Ul^li,and valuable experleiKM gained tn me lndlin Seoietariat 


and in tbe educational departmenta. /We am confident 4 uit lie 
can produce something much better »a& a series of <Uejolnted 
sketches which demand sharp eriricitm, and aumst eoipparisone 
with other writers who have ably trsited tbeleading eveute of 
battles and sieges, or have shown a more piofottnd/lnd^lit Into 
native life and character. 


HILDA DESMOND:* 

JJILDA DESMOND is in manv respects a remarkable novel, 
and says much for the ambition of the uothor. It is 
didactic, reflective, philosophic, and religious; while it abonndi ia 
surprising and startling incidents which my 9 that ingeniouln 
romance may be stranger than any reality. We may describe thsi 
story fls written in the interrogative and ejaailatory style, and 
the printers must have been sorely put to it to mvide the requiiito 
type. The notice of each event is followed ny a series of ques¬ 
tions or exclamations, like the running commentary of tbe chorus 
in the Greek drama. Ah 1 could |hey have foreseen t ” What will 
be the end of it all F ” and so on. Hut, in an intricate narrative, 
decidedly overcrowded with episodes and characters, it Is by 
glancing at some of the matter that we may best convey an idea 
of the book. The curtain rises on the grounds of a^^mzvuers” 
I'esidence in Linculushire. But the farmer is a man of fortune, 
being the sou of a successful Australian settler. In fact, be can 
allow his eldest daughter a couple of hundred per annum' for 
pin-money, and yet the young lady is always in difficulties, 
which he freely relieves by supplementary cheques. The farm¬ 
house was *' a large handsome building in the Gothic style, 
but with all modern improvements,” It was ** called * the 
Acacias,’ probably from the quantity of those lovely trees which 
grew tliere,” which reminds us of one of the couplets in 
Mr. Gilbert’s i/06 Ballads, <^They called him Peter, I suppose, 
j'ur J’etur wtis his name.” Whether the farmer’s wealth had 
anything lo do with it, we know not; but the graceful 
llural decorations of his abode set the seasons aud the laws of 
nature at deiinneo. The red and white roses of midsummer 
fiourislied Bimiiltaneou.8ly with the clusters of vernal primroses 
which “ gave the air a delightful fragrance.” Alas!—if we may 
borrow the author’s stylo—that the baser passions of our nature 
should have grown in rank luxuriance in that balmy atuiosphero! 
The Carlisles had everything the heart of man could desire; they 
had conservatories, servants, handsomely furnished rooms.” 

Yet, with all this, there was something wanting. They never 
gave a thought' to the Giver of all that wealth.” *'If they bad 
; been blessed with grateful hearts, how much happier they would 
: have been, even though living in a humble garret.”- ** Could they 
have even faintly foreshadowed their sad future, how diflerently 
they might have behaved! Had such been the cose, my story 
would never have been written.” 'We need not observe that wo 
should have been exceedingly sorry to have lost the story, but we 
must say that the author seems to be rather bard upon the 
Carlisles. It is true that the father proved a sad scoundrel, 

I though he ended inlinitely butter than he deserved. And the 
j buaiutiful Helen, tho eldest daughter, who had dresses forwarded 
i from Worth of Paris to tho Linctdnshiro farmhouse, had the 
heart of a fiend with the .simplicitv of a baby. But although the 
; ivstof the family may have been needless in times of prosperity, 

I they were transl'oriued with the first cold douche of misfortune. 

I The girls turned out remsrkahly well—one of them beoamo an 
I absolute angel 01 mercy and goodness; while tbe only sou was 
' destined to illustrate in perfection the qualities that make one 
of nature's noblemen. 

Wo shall refer afterwards to his success in life; in the mean¬ 
time w'o must return to the less pleasing subject of his father. 
Mr. Carlisle is somewhat oddly regarded as a tyrant by his children, 
while he appears to us to be foolishly gratifying their camioes. He 
reluctantly buys a horse for his son, which he wlieveito m vicious, 
and which the lad dues not want, and because he slams the door 
ou leaving tbe room his daughter observes that he is in a terrible 
temper. Ho is evidently worried and out of sorts next dayj yet, 
though she asks him for more money most unseasonably, he bands 
her over 30/. with 11 playful observation on ^^Miss Extrava¬ 
gance.” I hat msy have been weak, but it is creditable to the 
kindness of his heart, for at the moment he is in palnfiiUy em- 
barra-osed cireuiustauces. For an Australian capitalist and a 
respectable elderly man, he had recourse to the strangest; ex¬ 
pedients to avert impending ruin. \N'e rather fancy that the 
author has got somewhat contused here over the escapades of tbe 
traditional scapegraces of fiction. Be^ that as it may, Mr. 
Carlisle goes to a neighbouring race-meeting, where he unlirikUy 
finds such opportunities of '^^ungiDg”aB are rarely to be met 
with in the provinces. It strikes os that the author ie a little 
** mixed ” over flat-racing and steeplechasing, for she describes 
tbe second favourite as a splendid fencer; but we haTe. a ▼ery 
spirited account of the grand event of the day, though not ijior 
getber in tbe style of snorting conespondehtk W# hear abw 
the clever rider of Bed Lily did ^ loosen his horse (stc) tc h^ 
full will, and the noble animal swept on, tlU the hoofii seamed 
never to touch the earth over wMoh they sldxiiined.” the i 

powers of a natiually Bed Ltly left VWy Sees 

nowhere; end it wae on the latter that w Hr* 

Carlisle had ettlpsd itf mbm then he could idferil. 

• am DssmMdr^ 

Alien & Co. silz. 
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IVom lionHweiaff the hanwsed gmileDBii &mer passes to 
Qaid«<|li^uiff. Wa tedjiiiii hext in the Paris hellik and puzzledi 
Uke the attraoi^f over foe mjiteriee of haeoant, whion we bra taken 
to he 'oBb of the simplest jgameB in the world, but which he appa- 
rantly confuses with obicjcen^hazard. Then he betakes himself to 
drink, and| os we need not add, it is all oyer with him-—for the 
time at least. The sumptuous fittings of the “ Acacias ” are brought 
to the hammer—"the handsome widnut cuite”; "splendid pic¬ 
tures, that were in themselyes quite a fortune ; " barometers, 
centre-tables*’} "the splendid silver, some hundreds of years 
dd," are all disposed of without reserve. Haring devoured the 
iewriiy saved from the wreck, and drank the last fragments of his 
mTiotsam and jetsam, Idr. Oorlisle, who has never left his old neigh- 
Itourhood, casts about for a situation. He applies to his former 
friend, Squire Denton," whose house he had often visited os an 
honoured guest.” Squire Denton, "who was a kind, noble man,” 
but apparently not especially open-handed, offers him the post of 
bead gamekeeper, at thirty shiliings a week. " How pleased his 
wife was when she heard it I" She could now have a pound a 
week for the housekotiping, leaving her husband a third of his 
a^es for the pothouse, tlnhappuy he does not keep the situa- 
lion long. lie tidres to stealing the Squire's game; next ho 
aetuall;^ heads a gang of poachers making a raid on the coverts 
placed in his charge; owes his escape to the generosity of the noble 
equire; and, though penniless, manages to pay the passage to Aus¬ 
tralia. We meet him again in hospital at Delhi, uaving enlisted, 
gone to India, and been knocked over in the Mutiny, and all 
^pamntly by electricit^i^, considering the shortness of the time. At 
Delhi it is an old acquaintance who discovers the rascal, and gets 
him forthwith gazetted to a civil appointment in the service of 
the Grown (I), in which, although his family have utterly lost 
eight of him, he succeeds in attaining to “ high honour and 
fame.** 

As the scoundrelly parent ondod so satisfactorily, it would have 
bmn bard indeed had the career of the son he ruined proved a 
failure. And some of the stirring scenes in the life of Frank are 
as good as anything in the nqvel. Thanks to the intervention of a 
friend, he is received as a cleA in a London banking-house. The 
idea of the City establishment appears to have been roughly 
sketched lifter some casy-gning private firm in a country town. 
Messrs. Dodd and Johnson are solo pnvtners. After a few 
months or weeks, they tako to loving their new understrapper as 
" a child of their own." Nor is the copartnery affection chilled 
by a most untoward occurrcnco. On ono unfortunate occasion nil 
the clerks happen to quit the business room Bimultaneously for 
a moment, with the exception of an enemy of Frank's. iStrangely 
enough, however, the cashier has left a bundle of notes on the 
counter. A sum of money is mysteriously abstracted. The loss 
is not discovered for a couple of days, which shows that with 
Messrs. Dodd and Johnson tlio system of chocking accounts was 
irregular. Nor did they then hold the cashier responsible, but 
Addressed themselves to the body of clerks in general. The clerks 
assented to the general proposition that the missing money must 
be found; ^as it was certain, indeed, that if there were a thief 
among them he must have placed bis booty in security long ago. 
The solemn wiseheads of the firm went on to suggest that all the 
gentlemen present should have their " boxes" searched. The 
gentlemen eagerly welcomed this honourable ordeal,and the partners 
and police made the round of their lodgings. Then we have a 
dramatic series of situations, though they rather suggest maids-of- 
all-work and missing tea-spoons. The climax is of course arrived 
at when the money is discovered in Mr. Carlisle's " box.*' Dodd 
and Johnson, though sadly grieved, play a pair of Brutuses with 
this child of their own. They tell him that they are fully per¬ 
suaded of his innocence, but at the same time must send the case 
tt> the sessions. Should the law acquit him, so much the better. 
At the same time they venture to assure him, with a confidence 
that does honour to their ingenuousness, that the trial shall have no 
sort of publicity. The trial comes off' in two days; we are nut 
told that reporters were excluded. The foreman of the jury is 
just going to give his verdict on the clearest possible evidence 
when an agitated woman bursts into court. She tells how a vile 
plot bad been concocted. The prisoner is pronounced innocent 
amid shouts of applause, and steps out of luo box. The actual 
culprit and infamous puller of the wirt;s chances to bo in 
court. He turns pale and trembles, and with good reason. 
Who shall say that English criminal proceedings are slowP 
Waters is thrust straightway into the box that Oarlisle has 
vacated, and sentenced ofl'-hand to imprisonment and hard labour. 
The firm " mark their respect ” for Frank—presumably l^causehe 
did not steal the money—^oy advancing his salary from Oof. to loof. 
Shorily afterwards we hear of him as cashier, with the very mode¬ 
rate remmeration of 200/., but finally, when the senior partner 
dies, he bequeathe hie lucrative position to the adopted child of 
hie oifectioas. We should have been glad to have tra4sed the 
fortooes of Frank's sieters and of the heroine, whom we happen to 
bate fbigottea. But after what we have said, we feel it to ^ 
BUperfiuoiis. We must b^ this time have given a fair notion of 
'^the novel: nor do we think we have done the author any in¬ 
justice, ftnee we have jusUfied our criticisms by quotations. 
At ell events, we believe we may assure our readers t^at they 
will find the novel amusing;, if it fails to interest. 


ZELLER'S HISTORY OF GREEK pHILOSOPIlT.” 

T here is a general impression in England although 
German writers of the second rank are usually veiy leani^ 
they are incapable of expressing their thoughts in a clesr and at¬ 
tractive style. At the time when German literature bqgan to te 
eeriously studied by Englishmen there some excuse fer this- 
notion, but it is now altogether without ground. German. 
writers of the last genei:ation%adres9ed themselves in the main to 
specudists, who, if the matter of a book was sound, cared little for 
the form in which it was embodied. Many of them now seek to 
reach a wider public, and are therefore obliged to pay more atten¬ 
tion than their predecessors to the laws of expression, rrofessor 
Zeller is an excellent represoutativo of this new tendency, hie 
manner of writing, although not without occasional difficulties, 
having generally in a high de^ee the qualities of order, measure, 
and precision. At the same time, his loamiug, in his own depart¬ 
ment, is as extensive and thorough as that of the scholars who 
gave Germany her reputation for profound research; and there are 
low living writers who possess so remarkable a capacity for pene¬ 
trating to tbo essential meaning of the ideas of past ages. In inter¬ 
preting ancient philosophy a modern thinker cannot, of course, wholly 
escape from the infiuence of later speculation; but Zeller makes, 
perhaps, as near an approach to tho position of a perfectly dis¬ 
interested historian as it is possible to conceive. From beginning 
to end of bis great work he strives to look at the world from n 
Greek point of view; and the eifort is supported by an imagina¬ 
tion so Keen and a judgment so sane and vigorous that, except in 
matters of detail, bis exposition is not likely to be improved by 
later investigators. Fortunately for English readers, he bee 
found translators who have shown themselves capable of fblly 
appreciating the importance of his labours. The present volumes 
are a model of what the rendering of snob a book ought to be, 
tho translation being strictly accurate, yet without any of those 
pedantic phrases which, in most books done into English ^m 
Gorman, so often remind us that we are not reading a work written 
originally in our own language. 

In the volumes previously translated the writer dealt with 
particular periods of Greek philosophy; hero ho sets forth not 
only the Bpcciilntions of a particular period, but the principles 
which govern his work in its whole extent. And it would be diffi¬ 
cult to point to anything in recent philosophic literature which ie 
marked by more coinprehensive Knowledge, truer insight, and 
greater moderation of spirit than these introductory chapters. 
He iinturally begins with the question as to tho method in which 
such an investigation ought to do conducted. Hegel's theory was 
thfit the historical sequence of philosophical systems necessarily 
accords with the logical sequence of tho categories of pure thought. 
Hence his doctrine affords ample scope for what ^ller calls " d 
prioH conalrucLiou.'’ This view found many supporters in 
Germany when the ITegelian system was predominant; but, as 
numerous critics have shown, it has the disaavantage of not being 
in harmony with facts. Philosophy lias dealt with other pro¬ 
blems besides those connected with the categories of pure 
thought; and while in logical sequence we advance from abstract 
to concrete conceptions, in historical sequence development i» 
invariably in the opposite direction. Jktaides, the growth of 
thought Iins not always been strictly logical. It is easy to see 
that thinkers of thi.s or that cpo(‘.h ought to have drawn 
certain conclusions from certain premisses; but it does not 
follow that tho opinion which comnionds itself to us was that 
which commended itself to thorn. They may have been in- 
fiueucod by peculiarities of individual temperaiuont, by tho special 
circumstances of tlieir time, or by scientilic and religious prepos¬ 
sessions, to which wo have lost the key. An historian or philo¬ 
sophy, therefore, whoso aim is not merely to illustrate a system of 
hi.q own, has no alternative but to accept facts as he finds them ; 
but his history need not on that account be a record of isolated 
opinions. One of the most valuable conclusions of modern thought 
is that no class of phenomena is exempt from law; and a definite 
order may be detected in tho evolution of philosophic speculation 
as certainly as in that of organic forms, although it does sot 
happen to be tho order which Hegel attempted to establish. The^ 
doctrines of every impf)rtant thinker and ^oup of thinkers have 
some reference to a central principle, and each group has necessary 
relations to those which have gone before and to those which havo 
come after it. As Zeller never loses sight of these fuadame9tal 
ideas, there is as striking a unity in bis presentatiou of Q^k 
philosophy as in that ofiered by llegol; and it is a unity which is 
not imposed arbitrarily, but which springs naturally ftom the 
study of the facts themselves. 

It is difficult to sum up the general character of Greek philosophy; 
but Zeller is justified in maintaining that all Greek philosophers 
have an unmistakable family likeness. Tho distinguismng quality 
of medinval philosophy was the completeness with which ii> 
thought it severed spirit from matter. The two essences were con¬ 
ceived not only as different, but as hostile; and it woe eupposixl 
that the highest duty of spirit was to conquer material impulse 
and to live its own independent life. The most logical medieval 
thinkers were those who, like St. Bernard, looked with suspicion 
even upon sacred art as an element which tended to withdraw 
the spirit from its proper sphere. Modem philosophy started 
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from thu distinctioa, and, while maiatainingr it in a certain sense, 
has persistently soughi for a common gronim 1^ wUoh the two 
orders of phenomena may be essentially reconciled. Greek philoso¬ 
phy originated in an assumption of an exactly oppoute character. 
In the earliest records of Greek thought and ima^nation there is 
no trace of a riolent rupture between the mind and the external 
world. It is admitted that sense most be controlled by reason; 
hat in tbmnaelves the claims of sense are held to be as lawful 
as tbose of an^ other part of our na%ire. A noble mind is believed 
to find a suitable manifestation only in beautiful forms; and 
the highest Greek art does not attempt to give expression 
to ideas which demand any other kind of embodiment. Form and 
matter are in absolute lialance, and to modify one would be to 
injure both. The same uni^ of conception characterizes the 
eudiest efforts of Greek philosophy, which argues from the 
physical to the intellectual world, and Irom the intellectual world 
to the physical, as if they were subject to identical laws. By and 
by a dualism of thought begins to manifest itself. Plato opposes 
to the fleeting illusions of some the permanent realm of laeas; 
and Aristotle vistinguishes the essential qualities of things from 
the matter in whibh they are represented. To the Stoics the true 
aim of life is to become indiflennt to the evils which are regarded 
aa insepmhle from phyaical existence; and in Neo-Platonism 
spiritualism becomes so abstract os to have a close affinity to 
mediisval sentiment. Yet, even in its latost developments Greek 
philosophy has a constant tenden^ to return to its primitive eon- 
caption. Notwithstanding its illusory character, the external 
world still seemed to Plato to be divine; and he not sharply 
^hseriminate the variooa elements of human life—science, morality, 
and religion ahaded into one another by imperceptible (j^adations. 
Aristotle attributed to matter an innate impulse towards the 
abiding forms from which it was ideally distinguished; and the 
ascret of ethical philosophy he found in the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of our natural activities. The Stoics saw in the order of 
nature the only rule to which man must conform; and even the 
Neo-Platonists brought matter into intimate relation to mind by 
regarding the former as a power which had sprung from the de- 
^(ftdation of the latter. This sense of the unity of all being is 
one of the chief sources of the charm of Greek philosophy; out 
2ellsr has no difficulty in indicatiw that it was also one of the 
principal causes of its weakness, u prevented Greek philosophers 
from seeing the necessity of accurately determining the subjective 
4 xmditi<nis of knowledge They were thus unabm to obtain any 
seettte test of what is trustworthy in acts of perception and 
leasoning, and the ultimate transition of the Western mind to 
ether mraes of thought was rendered inevitable. 

Several admirable sections ore devoted to the question how far 
Greek philosophy should be considered an origiiml product. It 
has often been maintained that its leading ideas wore derived from 


Oriental systems; but no importance can be attached to the ancient 
authorities appealed to in sunport of this position. A more 
formidable argument is obtained uy reference to the resemblances 
which exist between Greek and Oriental doctrines. These 
resemblances have been elaborately set forth by Gladisch, who 
«ontends that the philosophy of Pythagoras is to ’be attributed to 
the Chinese, that of the Heatics to the Hindoos, that of 
Heraoleitus to the Persians, that of Empedocles to the Egyptians, 
imd that of Anaxagoras to the Jews. There is, however, no known 
way by which ideas could have passed directly from the East to 
Greece. The Greeks were indifferent to every langiuge but their 
own, and interpreters were not likely to bo versed in philosophy. 
The ideas of the earliest Greek philosophers aro of so umplo a 
ohaiacter that it is unnecessary to trace them to w foreign origin, 
and of the later systems it con be shown how one gave way to 
another by a necessary process of evolution. Some of the aimUari- 
ties points out by Gladisch are certainly remarkable; but we^ 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that the same conceptions fre-*; 
quentfy suggest themselves to races which are at a corresponding 
stage of culture, even if their external circumstances are widely 
different. On the whole, the evidence seems to leave no doubt 
that the philosophy of the Greeks originated among themselves, 
and that its development was due almost exclusively to the free 
oxerdse of their own powers. It was ineyitable that a people 
endowed with so bright and penetrating an intoUigence should 
endeavour sooner or later to form a coherent theory of t^ world, 
eodi&aiy conditions of their social life were eminently favourable 
to the growth of philosophic theory. Among these a high place 
most be mven to tneir religion, the most characteristic of all the 
manifestations of their national genius. It used to be thought 
that the mysteries had exercised an important influence on philo- 
4ophy, but this conjecture must now be abandoned, since it is 
almost certain that the mysteries were originally ritualistic cere- 
mojdea, and that they were ultimately modified oy philosophy to 
n much larger extent than philosophy was ever modili^ by 
ahem* The only doctrine which appears to have passed from the 
myitsxies to philosophy was that of metempsychosis, which may 
have been at one ume the property of the whole Aryan family; 
but ifaia doctrine did not form a vlfoi wt of any Greek system. 
To the gcfieral oharaetar of Greek nunon, however, the philo- 
eopheit were deeply indebted. The gods toemselyes wore cou- 
oaived of OB a part oif nature!, and wore wa# nothing in their 
service that introduced into the morsi lift of the psomo an ede- 
ment of strife and disquiet Moreover, tbe lpristfa nela a suborn 
dioete place, and the absence of a definite creed enabled thinkers 
to pursue their speculations without much dread of coiiie^aenoes. 
Anything that seemed likely to affimt pubho mmtibip iiyuiioaslj 


war sternly dealt with, but there was no. partionlar vaason tax 
interfering with the.progress of abstract thought* ^ iUustrailng 
these positions 2eUer displays a perfoct^maste^ of his satjeot;, 
and ha is not less soeeessTul in marking the emt. Prcducacl by 
civil and politieal institutioos, by cosmology, and Vy theology 
and anthropology in their rdatian to ethics. 

Many divisions of Greek philosophy have been eoggestod, btit 
Zeller properly oontents himself with the division that appesm on 
the surface, making the first period end with the Schists, the 
second with Aristotle, and the tMrd with tbs Neo-t^latonists. It 
is the first period that he specially investigates in these vohunes. 
This period opened with the Ionic school, and passed on through 
the Pythagoreans to the Eleatica. In the labours of these adho^n 
the aim of philosophy was to determine the ultimate ew 
stance of the universe, and the lonians identified it with 
various kinds of matter, the Pytbagpreana udth number, the 
Eleatica with Being. Heracleitus found the primitive easanoe 
in fire, being led to this conclusion by observing that all things 
are in a oontinaal state of flux or change. After Heradaitus 
the problem of philosophy during the first period was to explain 
tbe incessant process of becoming ” on which he had fixed atten¬ 
tion. Empedocles accounted for it by assuming the existence of 
four elements and two moving forces, Leucippus and Bemooiitus 
by their theory of the atoms and the void, Anaxa^ras by the doctrine 
of a world-intelligence. Philosophy could not advance further with¬ 
out reference to toe laws of cognition; and for the introduction of 
a new principle the way was prepared by the Sophists, who denied 
the pomibili^ of objective knowledge. Zeller omits nothing that 
is neceesary for the comprehension of these philoBophie movements, 
in so for as they can be underatoud from existing sources of in¬ 
formation. He generally confines himself in the text to the state¬ 
ment of his own views, but in the notes he discusses every 
important opinion with which ha dot's not agree ; and it is some¬ 
thing to say of a German controversialist thaXf although he baa 
many antagonists, he does not mar his replies to them by a single 
honh or unfair word. 


DAVID COX.* 


I N an editor’s preface to the Biography of Da\>id Cox, Mr. 

Bunco sets forth the special qualiiicatinns which the biographer 
had for the task he set himself. He was for a long time the in¬ 
timate friend of Oox, and ** was himself an artist of long expe¬ 
rience and of no mean capacity,” althoufth he was, it seems, more 
occupied and better known as an advisor of picture-buyers. It 
was among his merits that ** long before the picture-buying public 
recognized tbe surpassing merit of Oox’s work, Mr. Hall discerned 
it, and laboured hard to inspire others with the feeling of enthu- 
siusm which animated himself.” This enthusiasm is evident 
enough in the pages of the biography, and if it sometimes misled 
Mr. Hall into recording trivialities which would have been better 
left alone, yet it is by no means without its use and attraction. 
We live in an age of biographies, many of which are superfluous 
enough, and it is pleasant to come upon one which deals, on the 
whole in au interesting way, with so interesting a man as David 
Oox. 


The subiect of Mr. Hall’s book was born, in 1783, in Birmingham. 
His fathere occupation was that of a whitesmith—'' in contradis¬ 
tinction,” Mr. Hall <]^uaintly wrote," from that of a Uaoksmito”— 
and it was intended that David Cox should follow his fothei's 
trade. But in early youth he broke his leg, as the reaidt of a 
tumble over a door-scraper, "and this caused toeroor little cripple 
to divert his thoughts into another ohannel.” While kept to nis 
bed he took to copying prints, in which he showed faciuly, and 
was soon afterwards presented with a box of oolours and some 
brushes, with which, as we are told, he made little pictures, which 
were sold for trifling sums among his friends. It was then'deter¬ 
mined that he should receive a few drawing lessons at a night 
school kept by Mr, Joseph Barber, of Birmingham, "a competent 
drawing master and artist. . . . With the exception m two 
or three lessons in after years from that admiraole master of 
water-colours, Mr. John Varley, the instruction David Oox re¬ 
ceived in drawing whilst at this night school of kfr. Bsrbsi^a 
was all that he had. For the rest he was indebted adl^y 
to himself—to the gifts with which he was endowed 
nature; to the. study of the works of masters of the art 
which came in his way; to a close, iotoUigent obssrvntioa 
of the beauties of nature; to constant pnotioe, and to a itont 
heart.” This passage seems particularly worth aotsoe, toasmoch 
s, while on the one hand it is from these facts aU the more 
remarkable that Oox should have done so much as be did; on 
toe other they fully account for toe foulte of execution whito 
clung to him and to which Mr. Hall was pardonably blind, 
and which indeed in some passages of his work he spoW of as 
absolute merits. It may hero be added timt, when sitehauowaxee'as . 
is neceaaaiy in this dirmon has bean ma^. toe chapter devoted 
by Mr. Hall to Oox’s ohasaotoristies and distingaltoingnterite as n 
painter is full of fina mrooiation and insight. Z' *« 

Like some other diauogalahsd artiste, Oox In Us aaitf ds^ 
was a scene-painter. On the death of the aiiiiatuM-palBter In, 
Birmingham to whom he had been apprenticed ha aeSMIad an 
engagement in the Birmingham Theatte, than montBiiA' W ^ 

* A Bmd Cbxi iteaarif sa Ms lllbidi and 
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•Ulb^ M jMlfUiii to SI do Slfiiiii loene-paintar to the 

oomiMiiy. Tbo ohgofl^etit gave him an opportunity of pretty 
ctmimiiuj wiftohuig ^o ^uethod oC Do Mario» of whom he alwaya 
•poko f^p^t. Sir. Hull has a pleo^diit i^ry of their meeting 
inb^r dayfe;~. 

Slany yeart after Cox had left the tbeahre, when he had become a 
iheiiiber of the Bqelety of Palntere in Water-Ctolonre, and an exhibitor In 
their rooma, he was one day strollinfr throufth the gollory, the oathibitlon 
then w>en» vih/n ha aaw an eldwly gtmileinau, catuio^uo In hand, 

hie dd-aaaater at i 
by name, but 


r at one of bla drawingi. Cox recognized in the visitor 
e fiirraingham Theatre, De Maria, and addressed him 
. \ evidently forgotten. Cox inquired if he did not re¬ 

member'** one IMvid Cox, every young artist, who resided in Birmingham 
nuonr years ago '* ? *' What 1 little David who used to wash brushes and 
ftdjM M^ntemr me at tbe theatre?” **Yo8, I am little David.” ”Did 
Vuike that drawing ? ” pointing to the one he had been admiring. ** I 
’ did,*^ aaid Coac; **1 learned a great deal from you, sir.” ** Then 1 have a 
great doel to learn from you, now 1 ” rejoined tho old man; and both 
maater andpnpil were weU 8atis6e(L 

After a time Ooz Bocceeded to Do Maria'a position at the theatre, 
hut threw it up at hia parents’ roq^ueat, and after a short stay in 
Birmingham came up to London in 1804 in the hope of getting 
employment at Aatloy’s Oircus. Here there is a slight inconsis- 
temoy, which is unexplained, since his reason for leaving Macready’s 
theatre woa tho fear of his parents ** that his moral character 
mbht auifer from his connexion with the players.” However, he 
did not obtain the post at Astley’s, and ** rosuraod his old occupa* 
tion of making drawings, which ho ofTered to tho London print- 
sellers. . . . Two guineas per dozen was his regular charge 
for subjects in Indian ink or sepia, which were disposed of by 
the dewers^ to country drawing masters cbietly, who visited 
London twice a year to purchase * copies ’ for tho use of thidr 
pupils.” Front was at tho samo timo engaged in the same way, 
ana^ the two made arrangements to avoid their coming into 
GoUision at tho same shop. It was while he was making n 
precarious living in this way, and by occasionally painting 
scenery for the provincial th(«treB, that Cox married and took 
a small cottage near Dulwich, where be lived for several 
years, and where be took up teaching drawing ns a prolbs- 
sion, one of his earliest patrons and pupils being Colonel Windsor, 
aftorwa^ Earl of Plymouth. From Dulwich he went for a time 
as drawing roaster to the military college nt Fnrnham, and irum 
Farohain back to London, where, *' after tho lapse of about a yiMir, 
Cox began to look about for some sniirco of permanent income, for 
the mere sale of drawings was hieiilHcjent.” This he found in tho 
situation of drawing master to a girls’ school at Hereford, whither 
he went in 1814. Here he found himself able to take other en¬ 
gagements os drawing master to schools, as well as to give lehsuns 
to private pnpils. “ In this way ho toiled cm for a long time, 
often heart-sick and weary of his task, but ho wn.s slowly making 
n little money and fooling his way to a more prosperous condi¬ 
tion.” This, it may ho assiiinod, he had attained to his saiislao- 
tion by the time that he left llercl'ord in 1827, after selling his 
cottage for a good price to a West Indian planter. ** lii the 
settlement there were a few shillings to bo returned to the 
planter from the sum paid down. Cox searched his pockets to 
find the necessary coin, when the new owner exclaimed, * Mover 
mind tho change, Mr. Cox ! you can give me live or 
six of your little drawings fur the mlance I ’ * And he really meant 
what he said!' Cox told his friends when narrating the story.” 
A curious comment on it is ail'orded by tbo history of tho w'oll- 
known picture ** Lancaster Castle,” which is given in the following 
chapter. It was originally given by Cox to au old friend, who some 
time afterwards happened toil)e short of money, and meeiiug Cox, 
aaid, ** Mr. Cox, I’ve got a picture of your painting. 1 am short of 
money at thia time. Should you mind if I sold * l.ianc(istcr 
Coatk'P” Cox replied, *'Not at all. Sell it to tne» If you 
remember 1 pave it to you.” In the end Cox bought the picture 
for twenty pounds, and re-sold it for the same price. At tho 
Gillott Sale it went for somethiug like three thousand guineas. 

In 1841 Cox moved from London to Uarborne, where ho lived 
until hia death in 1859. The record of hia life here, if it has not 
the aame kind of interest that attaches to the history of bis early 
stiiigglea, is yet full of pleasant touches both of event and 
chameter, and there ore some attractive chapters devoted to 
his many viaiti to Bettws-y-Uood, a place which he may fairly be 
aaid to have invented. The lawsuit which lately took place about 
the rignhoard which he painted for his favourite inn, uie ** Koyal 
0 OiIl” wUl he fresh in the recollection of readers. 

lur. Hall’s personal reminiscences of Cox are particularly 
and his description and estimato of the painter s cha- 
raotar carry with them tho conviction of truth. As we ^ve said, 
thm are acme excellent passsges in the critical part of Mr. Hall’s 
work^ and one o£ hia more general observations seems to us par- 
Uaularly ' Qood. David Cox,” he wrote, **waa eminent^ a 
punter, fie aaw natum as it really appears to a healthy 
uosaphtstioated mind. Not many ardsts are so highly favoured.'*' 
fis goes on tomve a particular illustration of what he means. 
<< Aa artiat ahall be bom witli what is termed a <grey eye.’ When 
ha koka at astiae he aees little but what is {j^rey to him.” Conse- 
a cool of'.a cold grey tone prevails in all bis attempts to 
^nupiodttce nature. ** Oritioa conclude hastily that he does not re- 
^eaant What’ko sees. The probability is he does see what ho 
il&resenta, bnt that he does not see all, apd that we do 
art see as he does.” Then there is the converse case of 
||uf artist with an **eye for colour,” who ** applies all the 
leicilttces of his palette to produce a r^resentation of the 
affbrt# of .Qcloiir displayed before him j ana from this ezeesa 


he not impobably fails in truthfulneas,” This amiins to us well 
considerea and well put, although for aipramoutadfe purposes it 
is open to a fttal objection. Since it may be that no two persons 
see nature alike, how is a sadsfaotory decision ever to be arrived 
at as to the claims of rival painters P and how, if called on for 
proof, could Mr. Hall have supported hia assertion that Ooz com- 
tuned the two qualities he has touched on P His answer would 
come at best to saying, ** It seems to me, and it seems to some 
others, that Cox saw nature truly and reproduced it truly.” But, 
however this may be, we leave the biography with a feeling of 
pleasure that is not too often associated with the task of 
reviewing. 


TALBOTS ENXHIRIDION OF EPICTETUS.* 

S OME months ago (Saturday HwimOf January i, 1881) we had 
occasion to speak in rather uncomplimentary terms of Mr. 
Talbot’s Greece and the Greeks, We regret* that we cannot 
make amouds by praising the present work. It is true that hia 
version of the Enchiridion docs not contain the same mass of 
mistakes or display such astonishing general ignorance as his 
previous publicatiun, but the improvement in this respect sCema 
to be due to an increase of caution rather than to any advance in. 
knowledge. Various pn 3 .sflge 8 in Greece and the (ircelcs point^ 
to tho conclusion that Afr. Talbot, to put it mildly, had no very 
accurate knowledge of tho Greek, or, for the matter of that, of tho 
Latin language. He has avoided giving further evidence of thia 
unfortunato dolicioncy by taking caro that his ** translation” shall 
have ns little ns possible to do with tho text of his author. His 
accounts of tho most ordinary features of Athenian society were 
atrikingly at variance with well-known facts; but with regard to 
Epictetus he gives us no information nt all, except such as is con¬ 
tained in tbo very safe stnteinont that ho was a iStoic philosopher. 
The names of JCpictetua and Zeno are coupled in a manner 
which may very well lead a casual reader to suppose that the 
two philosopliers were coutempuraries, while nothing is aaid as 
to the period and circum'stances in which Epictetus lived and 
taught; and the name of Arrian, who, in fact, compiled the 
Enchiridion from notes of his master s lectures, is not even mett- 
lionod. Nor can this reticence bo ascribed to a belief that 
information on the subject would be suiierlluous, for Mr. 
Talbot is good enough to favour his readers with scrapa 
of intelligence on the must trite topics. Thus he pres, and gives 
correctly too, the derivation of the words Enchiridion and StoiOf 
and thinks it UGcessary to sketch in a note the liio of Socrates. 
Hero, however, his invetiirato habit of blundering is too strong 
fur his new-found caution. He spells incorrectly the names of 
the philosopher’s birthplace and of his dearest friend, and gives the- 
following ludicrous account of the dainuv of Socrates:—'*In 
consequence of the wonderful development of this ” (tho reasoning) 
“ faculty, ho was supposed by his friends to he nlwa^fs accom¬ 
panied by R Demon.” Why an unusual development of the 
reasoning faculty should bo regarded as a proof of demoniacal 
possession is not made clear. Of Diogenes wo are told that *' he 
was remarkably austere in his mannera and mode of life,” and 
that *' ho lived Jbr tho most pan in a large vessel which was 
called his tub.” Mr. Talbot has his word to e.ay, too, upon the 
mutual relations of some of the leading schools of philosophy:— 

There was hut vorv little din'ureucij between tlm d»c-friuiw of tbo 
Soerutie and of llio htoiL' .sehuul). Tliu Acu(letuii'iuri.s, of wIumii FJato was 
the founder, differed liui little from the Socratic philoAuphiTH :—they agreed 
in the most sublime innl eH<untia] doctrines, those of the existence of one 
1 tO( 1, iiiui of the immortality of tiie bmil. Indeed, then' can senroely bn 
said to be liny ditl'cronuu iii* the mur.'il (.yateius of Bocrates and of his pupil, 
riuto. 

This is, indeed, an important aid to the understanding of Greek 
philosophy. It is interesting, too, to know that “ the manners of 
Fytliagoms were mild, gentle, and pleasing.” 

When Mr. Tnlbot comes to speak of the manner in which he 
has ** discharged bis ollice of translator,” his ecstasy of self-congra¬ 
tulation is altogether too much for his prudence. He commits 
himself to a senes of statements which prove that be has taken no 
pains whatever 16 inform himself of what has already ^n done 
m tho way of commentary upon and translation of tho Enchiridion,. 
He says iu his preface that ** the work is now presented to the 
public in a form entirely new ”; and, further on—” This is the 
lirst time that tho Enchiridion has been put into English verse, at 
all events as far as I am cognizant of the fact.” On the face of it,, 
the statement is extremely probable. There are many very good 
reasons for translating classical poetry into lilngliah prose, but 
none for turning Greek prose into English heroics, unless wo 
accept our author’s remarlmble plea that ** it is equally proper to- 
translate prose into poetry as to compose an original poem ont of 
historical or fictitious records in prose.” And so it 1 tight very 
well have been loft to M.r. Talbot to experience the learful joy 
desired by Lucretius— 

Ira jugia qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam muUi devorticur erbita clivo. 

But, as a matter of fact, several predecessors have left their foot¬ 
prints on the maidt'ii peak to which he aspires. Not to 
mention French translators, some of whom have chosen the medium 
of ver se, the great disc overy has b een anticipated by more than 

• The Enchiridion of Epictetas, and ihe GMn Vernvs of Vythaooras, 
Translated into Englwh Pnwo and V«r«e, with Note# and Scripturni kefer- 
onoea, together with Rome Original Poems. By tlm Hon. Thomas TalteU 
London t fiatnpsou Low A Cu, xB8i. * 
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•<nie Engliiib rater. We need <tnly nention one of thewi 
E. Wnlker^lio in 1697 nubliehed theJBHoAiridi<mmadd £nffluhin 
a Podieai hn’tqthpau, Tnie version is on ezactlj the same plan as 
Mr. Talbot’s, and only differs from it in vast superioritY of ezeen- 
Hion, so that Mr. Talbot may be said to stand to WaJker in the 
■same relation as Mr. Puff to Bhakspeare***^ Two people happened 
to think of the same thinff, and Bhakspeare/' or Walker, “ used it 
tSist.* Mr. Talbot is careful to assure his renders that he has lost 
JM) opportunity of attaining to a satisfactory ignorance of his sub¬ 
ject Though ho is acquainted with the existence of two trans- 
lotioDB, he has, as he tells us, only read one, a Latin version \ and 
af his knowledi^ of the Latin language at large is on a level with 
his knowledge of l^atin prosody, we feel cure that this reading has 
an no way^ prevented him from approaching his task with an un- 
hlaised mind. He quotes the last line of a well-known passage 
from the Pbetioa, thus;— 

Un.lo pedem rcfcrre pudor vetet, ant operia lex. 

Of course Horace Wote " proferre.” This false quantity gives rise 
to the suspicion of a still more painful lapse. Mr. Talbot, in citing 
^what is perhaps the most hackn^ed of all tbo stock quotations 
from Horace, mverts the order of the lirat two words, and writes 
■** nomine mntato de te fabula narmtur.” Oan it be that he takes 
this for a hexameter lino P The suggestion seems injurious, but the 
words could not otherwise occur io this order in hexameter versts, 
and the LaUn language has suffered even worse things at Mr. Talbot's 
Jiands. In connexion with the subject of quotations, it may be men¬ 
tioned that in the course of the ** notes” Mr. Talbot is rash enough to 
•quote from the Greek text onW in four instances, but these four con- 
wn three blunders, anv ore of which is sufficient to make nonsense 
of the pass^ in which it occurs. But Mr. Talbot's second claim 
to originality of method has yet to be mentioned. It is based 
upon the fact that he has placed Scriptural references at the 
bottom of almost every page. ** These references,” ho says, with 
honest pride, present a novel aspect in the department of 
c l assical literature.” He goes on to say that he has never, 
60 far as he can remember, ** seen a single comparison between 
an aadent author and the Sacred writings drawn by any trans- 
•lato or commentator of our times.” Such a statemont as this im- 
pliea either remarkable weakness of memo^ or complete ignorance 
of ^ work of modem commentators. If there be any merit in 
Staving made more extensive use of Scriptural references than any 
other translator, it may no doubt be granted to Mr. Talbot, who 
eometimes bonows Scriptural expressions in his text, and then 
quotas the original passage in a foot-note as if the similarity of 
iaqguaga were a remarkable coincidence, and sometimes cites a 
long passage of Scripture which has no apparent connexion with 
(the iext. 

The translation itself is hardly a fit subject for serioiu criticism. I 
In no true sense of the word can it bo said to bo translation at all. 
It might perfectly well have been compiled from an oarlior version 
without any Toferonce whatever to the Greek text, for it is hardly 
4 oo much to say that in no single passage is the language or atyle 
of thought of the original reproduced or even suggested. All that 
the translator has done is to express in diffuse and uflen faulty 
verse a series of moral maxims roughly corresponding to tbo.«io of 
ilia author. But, leaving out of the question those passages which 
odvocate the extreme views of the Stoics on the duty of disre¬ 
garding external drcumstonces, the Enchiridion simply enjoins 
« coarse of action in the various relations of life which has been 
accepted and preached and practised by moralists of every sohool 
' and every shade of opinion. It is, therefore, only interesting by 
reason of its happy terseness of expression, and the pithy brevity 
•of the arguments adduced; and an attempt to fwply the eUle of 
Pm to a writer who hds a great deal in common with Bacon 
w(Wd he worthless even if it were successful Let us take by 
way of an example one of the shorter chapters. Epictetus, or 
ratoer Arrian, thus expresses the principle of ** fais ce ^ue dois, 
iidvienne ^ue pourra”: —’"Orav rt, duiyrovv ort iroujrtop Jarl, 
ire<gr« fujdnroTt 6(f>6^vai vpdtra-tov avrot k&p dWoTop n 

pdXKoHnp ol sroXXol repl avrov^viroXafdSdvgiv. tl piv yhp ovk dpOus 
wocffr, tdirh rA ^cvyc. ft dc bpQSts, rl roifs imTrXij^ovras 
ova dp 0 &s ; Mr. Talbot renders this as follows:— 

From righteous acts let nought thy mind dissuade ; 

Of vulgar censures be thou ne’er afraid; 

Pursue the task which justice doth decree. 

£*en tho* tbo crowd think diffcreiil frum thee ; 

With righlious works alone thou shuuldst proceed.— 

When truth directs, thy labours shall Muucccd. 

Such be thy aim.-~diB[»el each causeless fear— 

And vain shall prove the rabble's vicious sneer. 

This string of platitudes is, unhappily, no unfair example of Mr. 
Talbot’a atyle. But we are not lelt to gather the principles of the 
Sto&o phUoaopbyfrom verse alone. To each chapter is pi^dixed an 
'^analytical iuustration,” which is explained in the preface to mean 
" an aoolysia of its contents, or, perhaps 1 should rather say, a prose 
verrion of these, adapted, in train of idea and form of expression, 
to the doctrinee and phraseology of Obristian philosophers.” Hero 
is the " analytical illustration ” of tbo passage quoted above, which 
only requires the signature of that Christian philosopher, Wilkins 
Mittwter, to he complete:— 

Let nothing dimuade you from that wbieh is right; «id be not turned 
as ide from the path of honour and jnetloe by Uie oensures end durisiun of 
<ne . eeaeeless crowd. Be ell your conduct regulated by the dictates of 
Jaettee end of righteousness; and thus shell your pathway lie smoothed 
with pemwnd Joy, end lighted by the reclietioiis of a tranquil a'td serene 
wlod. 'ilnis eaefJ your conive tnrough this lift be mark'd witfi success; ^ 


and though the rabble's envenomed sneer msy sometimes taest your eys^ 
security and enooesi shell bs ever In your trsln^ and shril lsid>ott to their 
hav^ of esfoly.* 

It would he interesting to know how i^nrity and auooeis em 
" lead you into tiieir haven of safety,” if they ole to " be ever in 
your train but it is a far more serious blundw to make a Stoie 
phUoBopher attach any importance to success in Hfr, or hold It out 
as an incentive to the pursuit of virtue. The centati fact of the 
Stoie teaching, of course,^ was that such considerations axe mattars 
of absolute indifference. It would be absurd to subjeot to minute 
criticism such work as this, for the most saj^fieiu examination 
shows it to be. utterly slipshod and unscholai^. We may weU be 
surprised at the infatuation which induces one who bss so nmch 
rudimentary knowledge still to acquire to take upon himself 
office of teacher. / 

It is to bo feared that Mr. Talbot will not take much higher rank 
os an original poet than as a translator. The spedmens of verso 
which fill the concluding portion of the book, have, we gather, been 
published before—perhaps in the " poet's comer ” of some pmall > 
provincial journal. " An Ode to Queen Victoria on her Oorona- 
tion ” is in reality a sermon to the Irish people, and may perhaps 
have been written ironically in the coarse of the last year or so. 
Dissension is forbidden to stalk over the plain, or' to tnink of the 
past and its woes; but the construction is here rathor confused: at 
any rate, dissension, or tbo Irish people, is informed that "tbns snail 
love, union, and harmony reign ”—a prophecy which, as we know, 
has been satisfactorily realized. For the rest, these poems illustrate p 
profound reflection which Mr. Talbot makes in the course of bis notes 
on Epictetus:—It is sometimes amusing to trace the similarity not 
only of idea, but also of expressiou, which exists between writers 
both of the same and of different times.” Thus we find " A Sigh 
for the Past” written in the metre of Gray's Elegy, and containing 
both ideas and expressions obviously borrowed from it, though 
Gray cannot claim the merit of having discovered that ” a glance” 
can “ illume tho scene of glory with a sigh.” Moore, too, seems 
to bo a favourite poet of Mr. Talbot's, who does him the honour 
of borrowing his metres and imitatiug the structure of some of bis 
shorter pieces, with results which remind one forci^ of a certain 
fable concerning a lapdog and another quadruped, we may quote, 
as an example of this style, one stanza of a poem relating to a 
" nymph of the ocean ” whom tho poet saw, appropriately enough, 

« on tno wild wave of the rolling Atlantic”;— 

Tlio vioion in fled, which (tho* strougo it may seem) 

An instant both gavu him and bade him resign. 

It p.-.ss<!(l through his licartliku the flash of a dream; 

Aiul he sudden exclaimed, Oh, she ne'er can be mine." 

A notice of Mr. Talbot's work can scarcely he better concluded 
than by commending to his careful consideration the maxim of bis 
favourite author—'' ortMirtj to woXv <oto»* fj \aKfi<r 0 a rd drayaata, 
aal di uXiyav" —or, as his own version expresses it 

Fir:>t learn thy tongue’s full freedom to restrain; 

Mor let thy language ever flow in vain. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUKY.* 

I T cannot have escaped the notice of any keen obrarver of the 
religious phenomena of our time that, whereas the National 
Church mainly occupies itself with its own busioess, the self- 
called " Free Churches ” occupy themselves to a surprising degree 
with the business of the National Ohuich. We do not find that 
the Church Congress in any given year has ever yet manifested 
the slightest anxiety for the progress and prosperity of Inde¬ 
pendency, Anabaptism, or Presbyterianism; but at the annual 
general gatherings of each of these sects the very greatest anxiety 
IS manifested for the welfare of tho National Ohnreh, and an 
edifying eagerness for its deliverance from the patronage and 
control of the State. The various sects which have been gene¬ 
rated out of tlio Wesleyan germ ore either less benevolent or more 
attentive to their own business than the older sects developed 
cut of the I'uritan toiui. The Methodists at their gatherings 
busy themselves exclusively with Methodism, and leave the 
Church of England alone. When tlie Committee of the Oongia- 
gational Union of England and Wales invited Mr. Bogers to 
deliver the sixth ''Congregational Union Lecture,” they must 
have known beforehand exactly what he would give them. Modem 
Liberationist Independency is totally devoid of originality tad 
even of individuality} the world has long been acqiuittted with 
everything that it has to aay. Whether it is Mr. Bogeia, or Mr. 
Dale, or Dr. Allon who is its organ, the utterance is alwi^ one 
and the same. Each of tbeso gentlemen seems to bo peoetfited 
with the conviction that the world was created in order that the 
Church of England might be diseetal^hed and disendowed. Mr. 
Ifogers delivered thirteen leoturee before the Union. The first 
eight of the^e lectures deal wholly or cluefly with tiie Ohoieh of 
England; one lecture is devoted to the Ohmh and thefleotbori 
as Mr. liters phrases it, ” the Established Ohotoh awd the Free 
Chiirches.'' Four other " Church sy items of Englmd”—Plymouth 
Brethrenism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, and OongregutionaUiin/^ 
—only get one Isotiure apiece, While the hundred othSr" OhoreiiT 
systems of England "get no laotore at all \ 

Mr. Bogers starts with the asenmption, lyhioh is iiow finaiaOj 

. .. ,." . . I - 1.1 .. 
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held Lihwfttbnifte, that these exists a oertaiii whole called 
^'Anglican Ohzistendom/'and that the component parts of'this 
whole am the “severil commanities” or **Ohurcbee” The 
^'Ep^pal ChiirohT’ ur^ly one among the many. l>r. Alton 
pmolamied the same hypothesis in hie address on ** Oongre- 
Mtionalism’' this year from Uie chair of the Congregational 
union. None who hare the slightest aoqaaintanqe with the works 
of the fkthers of English Independency will need to be told that 
they would have regarded such a theory with horror. They would 
have granted that the ** Episcopal Church ” was one among the 
many sects; and they held it to be the most anii-Ohriatian and Baby- 
lonUhy save one, among the many. But Brown and Barrowe held, 

' mitronglv as llooker or Laud did, that there could only be one 
4^Qharch,^* and they maintained that the component parts of this 
divine entirety were Congregationalist ** Churches.** They would 
have renounoM with horror the modem liberationist hypothesis 
that the Presbvterian, Anabaptist, Methodist, Quaker, Sweden- 
bozgian, and otner communities have the least right to the title of 
<< Ohnxches.'* They would have shown no tolerance for the 
modern theory of their degenerate sons, that the all-imporlant 
distinction between the Church of England and an Independent 
^ congr^tion is not that iLo ibrmer is anti-Christian and the latter 
Ohiutian, but that the former is an “ Established Church ’* and the 
latter a **Free Church.’' If they had belieired the National 
Church to he a true Church in any sense whatever, they had suffi¬ 
cient perception of the sin and mischief of schism to have ab- 
atained from the foundation of Independency, or, tu use their own 
phraseo^gy, from gathering Churches.” The Church of England, 
an the view of the religious ancestors of Mr. Itogers, was not a 
part of Christendom, hut a part of Satan's kingdom or the world *, 
at was founded on what they held to be the soul-destroying 
iUumon that God had redeemed the whole nation, and that 
baptism might consequently be administered to every native. 
Congr^ational Independency was originally a protest against 
the wide liberality and humanity of the Catholic Church, 
and of the National Church of England us a part of his¬ 
torical Christendom. The early Independents bad no quarrel 
against the State for ’’establishiug *’ the Qburch. They protested 
agunst the establishment of an anti-Christian system iu the place 
ol the true Church system. John Poury, the famous protu< 
mar^ of Independency, in his declaration of allegiance to Qiiooii 
Elizabeth in 1593, did not quarrel with her establishment of the 
Church, but with her estabhshment of a society which was not the 
true Church. He expressly says:Her supreme authority w'ithin 
her realm and domiuions 1 acknowledge to bo such over all jier- 
aons, in all causes, as no person, either civil or ecclesiastical, may 
exempt himself or his caute from the power and censure of her 
laws and sword. I do also acknowledge that Her Majesty hath 
fill! authority from the Lord, by her royal power to establish and 
enact all laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, among her subjects; 
in the making whereof the Lord rcquirelU that her ecclesiastical 
flaws) be warranteck by bis written word.” The early Indopen- 
aenta really demanaed that ISovereigns and Parliaments should 
accept them, instead of accepting the Pope, or the Bishop.^, or the 
Presbyterian Puritans, as the authentic interprutors of that written 
word. The religious forogoers of the Ci'ngn^gatioual Union and 
the Liberation Bodety required that the Siutu—that is to say, the 
Queen—should establish by law a narrow and intolerant Inde¬ 
pendency which un-Christianized the mass of tho natiou and tho 
majority of every uarisli} they required that she should disestablish 
the episcopate ana priesthood, which were bearing witness to tho 
redemption of the whole nation, and were declaring to every 
parishioner that he had a right to the BAcrumeut of baptism and 
incorporation into the Church of Christ. The English people 
steadily refuse to accept the two now theories of the Libertitiouists 
—flist| that Anglican Chriatundom ” is composed of a group of 
sister churches—the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Oougrega- 
tionaUst, the Swedonbuigiau, the Christauelpbiau, the Salvation 
Aimj^ and so forth ad tn/initum ; and, secondly, that the histo- 
zical Church, which claims relation to tho entirety of the nation 
and of each parish, is only different from private religious associa¬ 
tions which claim no relation to tho actual order of the universe, by 
the Ohnreh being established ” and the various sects being ** free. ” 
The Liberation Bociety aims at forcing upon the English people, 
hj the aid of the State, its own crude and unhiatorical hypothesis 
that there are a number of co-equal'' Churches ” in England. Tho 
difference between the ** Established " Church and tho so-called 
^ Free Ohoiches,” however, is as inherent and permanent as the 
difference between the real world and this or that man’s notions 
and orotehets about the world. Establishment, however it may 
bo define^ is only an accident in tho historical Ufa of tho Church 
that accident may continue or may cease; but if a Liberationist 
minority were returned to the House of Commons, and tho 
CUkoich of England ware disestabUshod and disendowed, the in- 
hereiit and permanent difference between it and the hilhdred sects 
would TOXDUXi the same as ever, and tho historical Church would 
ftiil retain Its nationality as one of its dominant notes. 

Mr. Rogers devotes a great deal of his space to the internal 
differences witlun the Church of England. Ho gives a lecture apiece 
V to the Low Obarch and Broad Church parties, and no fewer than 
T four leoturel to the High Church party. The utmost praise is duo 
^ to him for the tolerance, the kindly and intel^ent appreciation, 
and tho etident anxiety to state the convictions of each party 
with ihimess, which he exhibits in these lectures. There Is no 
■orvival of that fmodoos ranting which characterized the founders 
of lodepandescy. When Lord Chancellor Hatton pointed out 


Archbishop Whitgift to llepry BarrovVe, and asked this truculent 
father of Congrogationaliam what he held the Primate to he, 
Barrowe replied, as he himself tells us (in A Brief of ike Ex- 
amination of mo, Henry Ba)rowe, 1586, reprinted after the 
Restoration,'1652): ” He is a monster; a miserable compound! 

I know not what to make of him. He is neither ecclesiastical nor 
civil—even that Second Boost spoken of in the Revelation.” 
^rrowe's heir, Mr. Rogers, can hardly find eulogy sufficiently 
glowing to heap upon VVhitgift’s heir. Archbishop Tait. He speaks 
from tho chair of Canterbury he is ** the Primate of aU England 
though ho is a successor of Laud,” he has ** grasped tho true 
idea of Christian union.’' Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, 
and High Churchmen, all in their turn come within the field of 
Mr. Rogers's critical vision, and, as they pass across it, are dismissed 
with much more praiso and sympathy than blame. In some decree 
or form, tlioy one and all exhibit the virtues of Nonconformit;^. 
The manner in which history is twist(?d in order to bear out this 
view is characteristic of the lecturer. In his sketch of the rise of 
the Evangelical movement in the Church of England, he delibe¬ 
rately informs his hearers that ** the groat aim of Sheldon and his 
coadjutors in 1662 was to purge the Church of England of clergy¬ 
men with the theology of Thomas Bcott and the passionate 
earnestness of John Nowton.” There can be no doubt that the 
Evangelical and Methodist movements in the Church of Eng¬ 
land quickened moribund Dissent, and that the now life of 
tho ” Free Churches” was nut self-originated, but was com¬ 
municated to the snete from the Bpontaneous and vigorous • 
outburst of new lifo iu the National Church. A list of the 
preaching-houses and chapels built by ordained priests, if it cohld 
be collected, would yield a lively illustration of this truth. The 
facts which Mr. Itogers ought to have produced, however, in 
order to prove his hypothesis are of a ditleront character, lie 
should have shown that Scott and Newton refused to be ordained 
priests, tu wear tho surplice, to kneel at the Eucharist, to use tho 
Book of Common Prayer as we now have it, or to baptize the 
children of unbelievers.” To s.'iy, os he docs, that the so-called 
Evangelical clergy of the eighteenth century, of whom bo selects 
Bcott and Newton as types, ** set themselves to undo the work 
which the Act of Uniformity had uccomplishod,” is glaringly 
untrue. His assertion that ** they, Bcott and Nowton, were the 
successors of tho Nonconformists of whoso piety and zeal that 
fatal Bartholomew’s Day had deprived tho EstablishmeuL” is 
a proposition which nee is a score of qualifications. To a 
certain degree Scott and Newton may have been the successors of 
Howe and Owen in some of their doctrinal opinions, but in no 
degree were they their Buccessors iu conduct and practice. Mr. 
Rogers, having touched tho brink of a baseless theorizing, plunges 
into the full strium of it. He starts the conjecture that if the 
similarity of conforming priests like Bcott and Newton, Venn and 
Komaiue, to the noncon forming Presbyteriaas and Independents of 
a former century ** had been clear to themselves,” or if ” it had been 
detected by the tht*n rulers of the Uhurch,” these **new Puritans” 
would have been turned out of their ministry in the National 
Church. It is strange,” he adds, if an Act which ei^llod 
Baxter was designed to include John Newton.” It is sufficient 
to reply that if Baxter had done what John Newton did—if he 
hod conformed to tho order of the National Church—he would 
not have been “expelled.” The Evangelical clergy of the 
eighteenth century loyally accepted everything which the Non¬ 
conformists of the seventeenth century had refused to accept. It 
is worth noticing that Bcott liiinacif said that Newton's doctrine 
had little ellect upon him, and even served him as a subject of 
merriment, until his conscience was aroused by observing Newton's 
Belf>Ninriticing labours os a parish priest, especially in the visiting 
of the sick. 

In his lecture on “ Tho Established Church and the Fbee 
Churches,” Mr. Rogers takes up once again the boto subject 
of the Census. Ho rejoices that tho Dissenters were not 
wronged by Churchmen being permitted to record themselves 
as Churchmen. 1 'he “ force of the Established Church,” bo 
tells us, would othurwiso have been “displayed,” not by tbe 
prodiurtion of “ actual worshipper.s, but of those who call them- 
sidves” ChurclLmeu. The intolerance which tho Liberationiats 
have iiiherited from the early Independents, while they cast aside 
so many other traditions of their fathers, was never more evident 
than iu thoir loud and long shriek to the State not to allow tho 
English people to record their reiii^iouspruression. They demanded 
that the State should allow no Englishman to “ call” himself a 
Churchman unless he conformed to tho Liberationist definition of 
ChurcbmaDship. The Dissenter is to settle who is and who is 
not a true, proper, and legal Churchman. The cry against a 
Census of religion stands on the same ground as the cij for dis¬ 
establishment. The State is to legislate upon the lines dictated by 
Dissent. Mr. Rogers tells us that the State has to take “ only one 
step farther ” in order to “ meet tho Nonconformist view.” Having 
decreed “equalitv of persons,” it has now only to decree “ equality 
of Churches.” In other words, the Dissenter requires that the 
State should enforce by law upon all its citizens hia own novel 
theory and definition of a “ Church ”—a theory borrowed from 
the accidents of American politics, and one which the founders 
of the English Disaeutiug sects would have rejected with horror. 
The disestablishment of the National Church on tho lines dictated 
by tbe Liberationists would really be the establishment as the 
law of tbe land of the new Dissenting theory that England is full 
of Ohurches, and that any religious club is a Church. 
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A WILL AUb A Wv.* 

^TTAUIOTJS French/Memoifs^^ writes Lady Geoigiana 
V Fullerton in her preface, ** and especially a very interesting 
natobiography entitled * Une Famitle noMe sous la Tenenr/ 
furnished the materials for A WUl and a Way, Most of the 
characters are drawn from the sfme source; some of the names are 
changed.” We greatly doubt whether a novelist has any right 
thus to torn to her own uses the labour of others. Jlad this 
autoHogra^y which she so deservedlv praises been published in 
Fnglandfit would probably have been lor many a long year saved bv 
the law of copyright from the fate which has befallen it. Though 
this safeguard ia wanting to it, nevertheless its merits surely 
ought to nave secured it Miter treatment. It was fitting that it 
shoidd be made known to the English reader, but the right way 
to do this was through a translation. Bad our author been con¬ 
tent with a piece of work as legitimate as it is unambitious, 
and had she turned ^he original into English that was not un¬ 
worthy of the French in which it w'as written, she would have 
received from us nothing but praise, llcr method, however, ns 
she herself frankly enough coulesses, has been very ditleront. If 
many were to follow in her steps, autobiographies—at all events, 
the autobiographies of those whoso lives are worth widting— 
would, wo iear, become n thing of the post. Who would 
patiently submit to have his memoirs thus preyed upon, to 
^have tbo spry of his life altered to suit the purnnses of a 
*three-volume novel, to have a couple of lovers talked on where 
there waC not even one, to have patches stuck on here and 
there from the memoirs of others, and to have names now given 
and now changed P There is this comfort, however, that a 
good autobiography may live for more centuries than a novel 
sees years. When Liidy Georgiana Fullerton’s too artificial story 
shall have disappeared even from the shelves of the seaside 
circulating libraries, Une FamUle noble eons ia 7 Wreur will still 
keep its place. 

That A*Will and a Way h, in spite of great faults, nn inter¬ 
esting story, wo readily admit; but, at the same time, we must 
not lorget that its merits are mostly borrowed, while its faults 
are all its own. For a long way, if our memory does not play us 
false, our author keeps very close to the original. Her language, 
indew, is so often cast in a French mould that we can scarcely 
doubt that there are a great many paasages which are transiuted 
almost word for word. In fact, during a great part of the opening 
scenes, her style struck ua us being awkward and cramped. It 
nowhere is good, but here it is particularly bud. Tho following 
passage will show what w o mean. It comes in the first chapter of 
the first volume:— 

Allno heard many conversation!! which it was not supposed she attended 
to. She had taken the hshit ot'sitfiug on n stool nt her aunt’s feet with a 
pieoe of embroidery in her hand, nud never vaised hor liend or spoke, but 
with an intense earnestness and close attention listeiieil to every word thnt 
was ottered; oad s(H>a ^hc became aware of all th.ut concerned the emi¬ 
gration, and shared tho impassioned eiiihubiasm Avhich tiuidc u^^cd men 
and young nobles, fathevs of families and quiet country gcutlcuien, rise 
like one man to go and join the exiled princes. 

Further on we come upon many such passages ns the following:— 
** It became a question whether to go to bed or not when there 
was reason to apprehend such a visitation ”; ** It was always iu 
the neigb^uring towns that the hatred of tho nobility raged ”; 
** Tho veilldo always ended with the saying of the Kosary, examin¬ 
ation of conscience, and night prayers.” The author can find, 
we fear, some Justification for the use of the Frenchified English 
term, religious but ^^ufirmarians ” nowhere passes current 
for ** hospital nurses.’* 

In the changes that she has made to suit he^purposes as a 
xio|riiBt she has not been content to confound autobiographies 
on^aemoirs; she has done worse than this—she has cunfUBcd 
history. A ver^ little care would have saved her from the 
blunders into which she has fallen, but that care she was either 
unable or unwilling to take. How gross an error, indeed, is it 
that makes tbo Marseillese march through Lyons on their way to 
Faria after thp dreadful loth of August! Not, indeed, so gross, 
yet gross enoufrh, is the blander into which ^e falls when she 
says that Vergniaud’s execution drove Charlotte Oorday to despair. 
Veigniaud’s head did not fall till more than three months after 
Charlotte Corday had seen hor fourth and last day of ** the Pre¬ 
paration of Peace.” Later on, the author describes how the 
news of Bohespierre's death was received at Lyons, and how 
thenenpou the heroine set out for Paris. Now Kobospierre was 
guillouoed on July 28, and yet it was on the sixteenth of the 
same month that the girl started, we are told, on her journey. 
OoUot d’Herbols, according to our author, was executed, lie 
escaped the guillotine, as she ought to have known, to die 
of fovor and drink in French Guiana. Errors such as 

thm are not likely to be discovered by many readers, and, oven 
if pobted out, will not be condemned by those who like a 
mooem novel better than an autobiography, and who can take no 
interest in a heroine who lives to tell how we never had a lover. 
As ought be expected, this story gives the most one-sided account 
of the great BevoluUon. Yeiy little—ecaroely anything, indeed— 
is tQl 4 of tho.grievDUB wroimt that the mass of the people had 
htm Ibr long ages; while t& sufierings—dreadful enongh, in all 
tinith-Hcf the nobility and the clergy, that lasted hut a few years, 
miS dssOTibed at length. On one side there would seem to be only the 

^‘A Wifi and a Dy Ledy Georgiana Fullerton, Author of 

Too Stru$o not to bo 'i'ruo/«< A Stormy X^e,** &c. 3 vola London: 
XiehardiNa^&Soo. x88x. « 


so^toe patience of a olaes that waa^'M a whole, deeply rellgioiis,^ 
while 6n the other were the gross emelties of the workiog people. 
Faitbfol peasants ore, no doubt, iotrodi^oedi who by theb yon 
devotednesB only prove how virtuous tiieir priests end their 
masters must have been. An old workman of Lyons, wliose son 
was a leading Jacobin, » brought in iayinffir''Dsir me, dear ms I 
we used to live quieter livee formerly. I nad to work, indaod^ 
but then I was well paid for it, and could eat in peace. I made a 
waistcoat for King Louis XV., and a lot of mon^ I got for it.” 
No peasant or workman is brought in to tell'of the oppraisions 
of all kinds under which he and his fellows had eufferw, and of 
the burdens from which they were at last shaking themselves 
free. Now and then—but far too rarely—-some statement aboii^ 
that France had not hitherto been altogether and throui^.>^' 
out a blessed land. The number of waistcoats that even 
Louis XV. could wear was limited, and still more limited 
were his means of paying for even all that he did ordar* 
The author, we must do ner the justice *^10 admit, has some 
sympathy even for Robespierre, as tno possessor of an immortal 
soul. There is no one, she apparently believes, so bad but that,bf 
a chance perusal of one or two of the Lives of the Samts and the 
help of a Catholic priest, be might he reclaimed and converted into 
a saint himself. Johnson, when he was one day asked his opinion 
of a certain tragedy in manuscript, replied, ** there was too much 
Tig and Titry in it.” When Mrs. ThWile burst into d laugh, he 
said, ** Why, what wouldst thou have, child P I looked at nothing 
but tho * dramatis,' and there was Tigranes and Tiridates, or 
Teribazus, or such stull'.” Now, in the story before ns there is too 
much saint and prii^at. 'A Roman Catholic may find it all edifying 
enough, though to us it is somewhat tiresome. Moreover, we cannot 
ons*^ forget, in this praise of the Romish Church, that in the South 
of France, where the scene of the story is mostly laid, is Tonlouse. 

It WHS only seven and twenty years before the beginning of the 
Revolution that that unhappy but most innocent old man, the 
Protestant Jean Culas, was broken on the wheel in that city through * 
the gross superstition of his fellow-citizens. In tho North, four 
years later, the Chovato de la Barro, on the charge of having 
injured a crucifix, wa.^ put first to the torture and then to 
death. I^et Lady Georgiana Fullerton spare a little time to 
read that blood-stained page of history, and boo what part the 
Bishop of Abbeville bore in this horrible persecution. Let 
her rend Voltaire’s words of warning to the Church—^worda 
w^hich had their fulillineut far earlier and far more terribly than 
even he who uttered them could have expected :—** II faut 
avduor,” ho wrote, “ que s’il y a quelques cas ou un monitoin cst 
n^cessoiro, il y en a beaucoup d’autres oh il est tr&s-daugereux. 11 
invite les gone de la lie du peuple a porter des accusations centre 
les persouues dlevdes au-dessus d'eux, dont ils sont toujours jaloux. 
C’oBt olors un ordre intimd par I’Eglise do faire le mdtier xnf&me 
do d^lateur.” Our author makes her boro say of Charlotte 
Corday, " She had onco boon very religious. It was the works of 
Rousseau and Voltaire that undermined he§ faith.” Whatever 
blame Voltaire may deservo by more than one part of bis writings, 
we can never forget that he was tho foe to tyranny of every kind, 
and that be taught a lesson of tolerance which, had it been learnt 
by tho Church and the ruling class, would have averted the Reign 
of Terror. But it would seem idle to argue on such matters with 
one who, like our author, regards the Jesuits as the vanguard of 
the Church's army of apostles and martyrs.*’ 

However, she will find readers of her own, who will ha frill of 
admiration for the virtuous peasant-woman who rejects her lover, 
to whom she was deeply attached because he was a Protestant. It 
was not, by the way, tho fault of the army of the Church, or of 
its vanguard either, that in the neighbourhood of the Ceveaoes, 
whero this good Catholic lived, tbera was a single Protestont to 
bo found. No less will they admire the sudden conversions that 
take place. To the common reader they may seem, indeed, almoat 
passing belief; but those who have been fed on one oloas of lite¬ 
rature will, 110 doubt, find in them nothing strange. Such' ind- 
dents os these, however, would better find a place in a seriea of 
tracts than in an historical novel. 

Wo regret that there is so little praise that we can bestow on 
this work. There is something that we like in the author, Imt the 
faults that she hero commits are too great to bo overlooked. She 
gives a false view of tho period which she describes, and of the 
Church of which she is so devout a daughter. At the same iimB 
she takes a genuine piece of autobiograpny and twists it to eoit 
hor purposes with as much coolness and with as great an in¬ 
difference to the real facts as if she were herself one of the authors 
of the Lives of the Saints. As if these failings were not in tbOte- 
solves enough, she too often falls into a s^le ^hich, hoover 
praiseworthy it might be in a Frenchman who should attempt to 
write in our language, cannot easilv he foigiven in ■ on English¬ 
woman who would persuade herself and her readers that we is 
writing English. 
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W. D. & IT. O. WILLS 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED TEAS. 

IS Ilia. AND Ul'WAUDS CARHIAGE PAID. 

Baznplea and Price Liats free by post. 

QUESeN insurance BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

, ESTABLIAllED l»tO. 

NO AGENTS.—All Ordo'^ and Commiuiloatloiia Direct. 


^HRISlMAb PRESLN rS.—Nothinjr w §o hvhly appnt- 

^ elated at n eaxr of ORANT K MttUELLA (TIBTUIV BKANDY. whir.'i rlin Iw ordered 
of any Wine MereheiU. tincen'a iinulliy, aa aiipidh'il to IL r M(ije>.t\. pi r I'oai n. S|iuna> 
luaii'aapccial quality..Wa. iwr du/.«ii,-Maiiulaeiurer, T. UK.kNT,iiiMlIlvry, Maidaloiw. 


oanenlally 

oniyiWith 



HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 
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p«fd off (oot of Amde 
waewal, at the daUe 


_ In nbedlence tii an Order of the^l 

JIei»b,v OiT« Motlor to the heuen, ret--n 

the enfulog jrear. iwe, at ^ ■! 

O.J .ThattiM^dareMfrcd loin the rii|r^hed||lo heeeiilH 
•Mildly apnUenhl* toauch purpoaee) abeoliiteljr nuoArithout ej 
A whidi Ihey reaiMMihreljr niatian. ^ 

tl) That the Benda refcrred to in the flaeml tshedule hereto will alao he paid off et the 
datra of their matnritjr rrap^veljr, bnl that an eutlon la giTeu to the holden irf nich Ounda to 
naew the l^MUW aeeerally BeeniM tor a period er Ten Yeara Imdi the datca at whi«h they 
aevnrally toll dtia Inr Benda tooarry tnteteal at tlie rale of a per rent, per annum, but tu tie 
laaned to pieaentholdera at Mf Ida. per eent, whkh will pay them a lull rale of I3 to. percent. 


noldera of Bonda dealrlng to avail tbemarlyfa of thi 
Bonda tor t 


aing to Uila tiilicu, uu or belore the 

The Loena renewed under theae optlona will be tor the like pHrenara and on the aanie arrur- 
wt iwinE payable, aa at proakiit, by ineaiu of C nupuua, at the 


itlm aa tha caiattog Uotida, Intereat iwing p 
Jtonh of JCnglaod, urguUable tluvogh any 


bauher. 

RCJIRDULE I. 

Bonda to be iiald off abaulutrly. 

Bmda laautd under tlr Ilnibom Valley Improvement Act, JMI, end mntiir* 
log on January I. imii, v.a. i 

M Jiuiida tor Jl.fl00 each, Voa. an to am, 770. Ott tu flOO, ami fll.'i tu Mi. 3R.OOO 

40 lluiida Inr iSOO each, Nob. Ml to &U7. HtW lu HUI, aiid Mi.% Ui IMa . f 1 .jUU 

41 Uunda tor 4101) each, Noa.bia and 644, HtO to HtH, HUa tu U14, and 014 

tu 066 . 4,100 

Bonda faaiird under the aaroe Art, ami maturing on June SO, Ikio, via. i 

n BuiiOb fill gl ,000 each. Nor. 1,610 to IA6I. SO,non 

4 Jtonila tor £100 each. Nua lAiU to 1,U&. 40U 

Bonda laaned undir the aame Art, ami maturing on July I, Ihhs, vis • 

M UoiidatorXIJHioeach.Nua. 110,400to40).6U) tu600.and 06 t> toOM .... QS,noo 
IM Bunila lor AW each, Mua. &M and 600, uml tmu to I .Mil. IMion 

50 Itouda tor aiiN) each, Noa. 646 to 660. and 1,006 hi 1,017. 8.000 

Bonda laaued undo the aame Act, and maturing on Documber 31, litoS, vir. i 

86 Honda for XI,000 each. Moa. 1 AGS to lAOl. S0,fMO 

- aiB,«»oo 

Bonda Inucd nmlrr thr ContaRliina Blarawa (Animala) Art, iHioi, for con- 
etrueting (hr luirign I'attIo Market tor the Mctiujaiiu, inatiiring on 
January 85, liwa, vIr. i 

8 Biriida lor £10,000 each. Nna. 1 ond 8... Sfl.ooo 

Pai t of Bond tor £10,000, Nu. 3. DADO 

— — 80,000 

Bands laaiiiid under the Blllingagalo Alarhet Act, lf<7l,nnd maturing cm 
Uurrh IB. IHHJ. vis i 

4 lluiida fur £1,000 earh, Nna 841 to 814 . 4,000 

Bund linned In reaiiert of rcljulldliig thr ltu>al l.xrliuiigr (Lnau of 
ATVAOO), acx'iirrd uikhi the City‘a inoirty ui tliv UrraliHui I.Btah.a, i is i 

Bond for XIAOO, No. 3, maturing on May 11. Iiws. 1,0U0 

Tart of Uund laautil under the Act lor JtcImildiiiK lilac kfnura Uriclirr, vir.. 

Mo. 161 tor X.'M.eOo, maturing on Jniy ih, lObS. 76,ono 

Total. £.>7lAiio 

RCIirUlTLK TI 

Bonda maturing In IRH8 with an option of renewal. 

Bonda laaned under the Contoulona Jllai^aaea (Aiiiinalai Art, IHew. fiir ron- 
•trbetiug the Foreign Cattle MarkeMbrthrMc*trciiioliN,niaturiiigon January 86, 

USB, Vis. I 

Part of Bond ft>r £10,000, No. 3. 4.floi) 

4 Honda fur £10.000 each, Noa. 4to7. 40,niM) 

1 Bond tor XOJWO. No. S . li.(ino 

- .V),000 

Bcmcla Inraed under tlic Act for providing the Metropolitan Cattle Alarket, 

Islington, and tnaturliig on January V). hwa. vis, i 

8 Bonda tor £10 ooo rarh. Noa. 768 and 763 ... 80.000 

1 Bond ft» 14AU0, No. 764 . 4 ,(km) 

■ 8i,niNi 

Bonda Issued under tho Blllingagate Market Act, IKTI, and maturing on 
Maiuh 10, im8.vl8 .1 

11 Bondafor£l,fliHlearh, Nna TaoSSS . llAOn 

8 Bonds tor £600 enrh. New. 86ti .* HU. 4£riH) 

10 Bonda for £100 eai‘li, Noa. 804 to 87J. l.iaa) 

Bunds iaaned tor the piirpnars of the Rlanghtrr TfouNB at tho MetropoUtuu 
Cattle Market, and matiiainK on May 1.6, Ihus, vis. i 

» Ikimla tor £1,000 eat h, Noa. 36 hi 13 ... p 000 

18 Honda tor iOdOeai h, Noa. 44 to 65 . A 0 « 

10 Uoniiator £100catli, Noa 60tu0&. 1 .lan 

— — 10 AOO 

Bonita laaued iindu' the Ixmdon Cential Markets Art, Irt75, tor thr imrtmiioa of 
tlie London Central ruullry and I’roviaiou Maikit cIhiuk Loau of xllO.uflOl 
dated Heptember 30,1376, and maturing on July 1,1888, via. i 

1 fiund.No. l.tor .. In,nnn 

gf Uoiicia Inr £l£Hin rarh, Noa. 8 to H4. Hi,cinfi 

51 Bonda inr im each. Noa, H4 to II t. 16 .vm 

86 Honda tor £100 each, Noa 116 tu 130. ]e.,aN) 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &o. 

_ • 


O F 


F I 

MI.W, 


€ Eb 


lirWb 


60,000 


BondBlBBued tor the purpnaeB of BlllingBgate kfnriirt, being Loan of £60,000, 
datri Heptember 30,1876, and maturing on July I, Ihhs, vIe. i 

46 llonda Air £1,000 aach. Nub. 1 tu 46 . . 

10 Howto tor £600 each, Nos. 40 tu 66. 6JSM) 

Bonda fasued under the Ilolliuru Valley Improvement (Additional Works) 

Act, IMS7, and maturing on July 6, IWtt, vis i 

160 Bonda tor £1,000 each. Noa. I to 160. S'jOjxn 

300 Bupda tor £.'i00 each, Noa. STiI to 000. 17.>,flmi 

760 Bonds tor £10U each, Noa. 001 tu IJ&O. 7.i imm 

B<m^ Isened under tlie Act for Re-bullding BlaekMonBridge, and matuAig 60a,ooo 

of Bond. vis. I No 161 fin £60.000 . 88.006 

S Bonds for £60.000 each, Noa. 168 to 164 . I.'i 0 mio 

—— 176000 

Bnnde lmM‘d under tlie Act for providing the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Islington, and maturing on CcUibor lo, 1888, via: 

10 Beuda tor £6.000 each, Nua 614 to USS . MJOOO 

Bonds Issued for the like puriNM, amt maturing on October 31, inns, via : 

18 Bonda fiir £1JNN) each, Nih. 681 tu 611 .. iH.nnn 

4 Boada tor dbOO each, Noa 648 to 616. g.mK) 

—"" 

' Total. XIJMLOOO 

Furttier Inlbrmatton, If needed, will be ftirnlahcd at this Department. 

BENJAMIN SCOTT. Chambetlain. 


EPPS'S 
O OOO A. 

OKATKrUL 

AND 

60MPOETINO. 


'Ry B thorough knowledge of the 

natural lawa which govern tho operatlona of 
digeatton and nutntton. and by a careful anplleatlon of 
the fliie urojii'rticu nf wcll-aelecicd Cocoa, Mr. k^ppa baa 
provided onr breakhuttablra with a dellcotrly-llavnur^ 
hevetngv, which may aave u* many heavy dewtora* bills. 
It la by the Judluluua uac of mieh articles ut diet that n 
ronstitutloii may be gradually bnilt up until strung 
rnoiiffh to resist ever.v tendenev lo dlavsse. llundr^ 
ol auntie mnlodlea are ftcMiting orouml ut leady to attack 
wherever them la a weak point. We, may eacaiw n 
a total ahoft by keening unraelvea well foitIttLd with 
blood and n properly noui lohed Iminc ” 

C'li it Jkrvtoa Oaaerte. 


pure 


Made aimply with boiling water or milk. 

JAMBS BFPB A CO.. IfimicBopethle C'heintota, Makers of Eppa'a Choeolato 
Kieeiice, ft>r afteniuou tiae. 


F 


0 T. 


BOLD MEDAL. PARIS. FZJUT AWARD. SYDNEY, 

RY’S COCOA EXTRA 

Guaranteed pun Coeon only .deprived of the anpeiduoua oil. 

** Stri ctly pure, and well man nfnetured.”—W. W. SrOPP£gT. Cittprinaf pal. Brktol. 

MOUE MUSTARD I—Tbs appeiite^omiielUfla KAVOs'. 
IK'S PUUIONIO WAFERS nlbn the ndet 

Omih InTw MtnirtM.mIMt Wtaklrnmn WBLU) IlMjiMtMlwt 



UN FIRE 

THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CnARIBa 
OXFORD STREET (Oomcrof VereStreet), W. EatnhllaMlI 

ITome and Poiuign InauraneM afflMtad. Hum luuted in MtO. £i8l,746AIS< 

N ~'oRTIIERN A88 URANOE OOMPANT. 

Katabllshed 1830. 1 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

Huliacribcd Caiiltal, £3,i><m.0(i0, of which ^d up A" 
kSru Kcaerve If niids. £lttiH.tW. 

Lift! Funda oa per last amount. £1AM 


P H (K N IX FIRE OFFICtf. 

InOMBAllD STREET and CnAllING Ctt0.fi8, LON1>ON...EatabUaliod 17W. 
liiaiirancia agulnat Loan by Fire and Llgliliilng effected in nit potto of the Wwld. 
1.INB I laiiiii arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

_JOIIN J. BR OOMTIBLD, .yaerrtary, 

Vm IM-fKlTE iTnif insurance OOlfFANV. 

KaUhlialwl 1810.-1 OLD BBOAD RTItKKT. E.C. i and 88 PALL MALL.S.W. 
CAPITAL, £ 1 ^ 00 . 000 . PAXU-UF and TNVEHTKD. £700JN». 

L. COZENS SMITH. Oenerat J 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS." 


“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 

Dr. 'ruiLENius, of Soden. 

Annu.il .sail* q inilliMtis. 

THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

REGENT STREET. S.W. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


T/if Cirrutnlinq Library ii kept ampfy nuppHed with aff important Workm 
of the present find past Seasons^ and niriudes the mast recent foreign PubUcit- 
tioHS and thr newesUMusic, 

THE GR08VEN0R GALLERY LIBRARY 

Comprl'iea an Engllah and Foreign Circulating T.ihrary, provUled with all the 
ami liUMrat Lltt«raturo, a Library ut Vuual ami JHHtruinoittiil Music, a RefeitMiuu 
Libraiy, 1 ( 0.1 Wrlllrig, nnd Mens Jluunis MippIiiM >\ltli the Dally and Weekly 
JuiirmiN. LiiiheV Drawing-Itoim, Diniti; uml LiimoIu-ou llouiu% 6inokll)g*Rooui» 
umi nil I he appllaiires and uomrorle of u f)r'>f-r'lu h i'luh. 

All the Honks lu tho Library, both IhigiLh niul Foreign, are nvollablo for 
Ruimorlbcr^ nlthout dlabinction hh to iimonnt't nf anbhoriptloiis; and SubBOtlbeia^ 
ai thoir option, may havo volume) of Mumo inktoud ut Uuolui, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. 

HALF TSAIU 

CI.AfW 8. d. 

A TWO VOTiTTMES. 0 12 0 

B-TllBRK VOLIIAIE^. 0 18 0 , 

C-FOUU VOLUME.-^, delivurod free. 1 4 0 

D-HX volumes do. do. 1 16 0 

E—EIGHT VOLUMES dn. dn. 2 H (1 


oxn TBAIL 
£ 8. d. 
..110 
.. 1 U 6 
.. S S 0 
.. S S 0 
4 4 0 


And^'wo Vulnmea fnr each additlniial (iiilnea per annum. Bets of Booki ar» 
dlviileil to ims't the oonveiiionuu ot Suha Tiber'). 

S ih-'cntoTH 0 E entitled tu all llio Club prIvilego<), InolmUnff tha luo of 
thu RuFcrenco Library, the IlOAdiiiu iiiid Writinr R jorn-i, Ladiei* Drawing 
toe., nml are tiloo entitled, upon a fnrthor iHivnieiic or Two Gaineoa per ennam, t\> 
liitruduce One Frleml into tho Roonii but apart lor Members. 

OliUBS AND LITE BABY INSTITUTIONS. 

OKI YBAR. 

cfjias £ e. d, 

F-TWELVE VOLUMEq . 4 4 0 

Q-TWENTY V(.)LUMES. 6 8 0 

And Ten Vulumcs fur (‘uuh lul'litiimul Tliroo Guineas. 

OOUNTIIY. 

HALF TRAIL OKI TRAIL 


CLAOH £ ^ d* 

H-FIVE VOLUMES . 14 0 


£ i. d, 

5 S 0 

a s 0 

4 4 0 

ft fi 0 

6 6 0 


-NINE VOLUMES . 1 IK 0 

K-TWELVE VOLUMES. 2 8 0 

L FfPTKRN VOLUMES . 3 0 0 

M-EWilTKBN VOLUMES . 0 _ _ 

Rubacription N to Club privileges only, us dosuriboJ above, Two GaUleai peg 

Babaorlben I and K nre entitled to all tho Club privilege! a^ above. 

HulHCilbers L ^ud M are entitled to tho Club puvUegee for themtelvei eml Amt 
one additional inouibor of (he family. „ . ... 

Boxe 4 for the Convoyence of Book* to Country SalMorlbers ate pirovUM by tho 
Library free of oliarge. _ 

TBD DINING BOOMS. 

The Dining Booms are open fur the satiply of Lnnoheorai, afternoon Tene, and 
Dinners, and Members of the Library wlU aim be able to make oneiiffements for 
Dinnois to private purUoL . , ^ ^ . 

Tbe Club Dinner, prlM Si. 6d„ la aerved every evening, 8nndeya Ineloded, from 
5.30 to 8.30 r.W. 

Cheques and P,0. Orders shentd fte made payahU to JTr, CnAliLEd <A» 

Librarian^ who esOL promptly fnmiih nil further tnformaUoa upws appUeatiom 

BUBFltUS BOOKS, 

Burplns Oonlee of fmpartuift Work* withdrawn from oimdotion for Bole at tM 
loweetottRontprlom. TboOetoborLiatorSarplusBookepottfrieoniWPilloRtton. T 
TBNATBXOAIi TIOKBT OFVZOB. 

A Thaatrlool Tlehet Offleo ta now open, at whloh seate eon be booked In todvwiofr 
for oU the OpenM,TliMtv«bRitd Oonoerta, too. Seota oaogMd bT iMter or Mggtonu 

SpaoW Tarme to BubMcUMM to ^ Idfawy* 

THB QROSVFKOB GALLERY LIBRARY, LnnisD, 

»mW BOND BTBBBT'a W. 

m 
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WORKING OF THE LAND COURT. 

T he Court which Mr. Gladstone: has established for 
the discipliniog of Irish landlords has at last began 
its operations in earnest, and perhaps the shortest and 
most significant acconnt of the I’esalt of this beginning is 
that Mr. P. H. O’Donnell, M.l*., is jubilant, and that 
there is reason for his jnbilation. Mr. O’Donnell, at a 
time when persons much moro deeply identified than him- 
aelf with the Parnollite cause have either ilod the conn, 
try or remained discreetly silent, has taken upon himself 
to do battle for tho suspects, and has fought the battle, 
on the whole, very fairly, so that there is no need to speak 
.of him with any disrespect. At tho same time it is 
tolerably safe to say tliat the jubilation of Air. O’Donnell 
ought to make most Englishmen rather uncomfortable. 
There is cause for such discomfort, though Mr. O’Donnei.i., 
with characteristic baste, seems to' have forgotten that 
the decisions which give him such pleasure are thu.se 
of a Sub-Commission only. In the mere fact that these 
first test cases have resulted in decisions very adverse 
to the landlords, there would be no reason either for 
exultation on one side or for alarm on the other, for thoro 
is no doubt at all that there are such things a.s excessive 
rents in Ireland. It is when the ovidenuo laid before tho 
Commissioners is examined, and tho principle.s which suem 
to have guided their decisions are laid bare, that tho reasons 
for Mr. O’Donnell’s jnbilation appear. And it is then 
that the absolute justice, of the view put forward ou the 
Opposition side iii Parliament during tho passing of the 
Bill appears likewise. If the decisions in tho Castle- 
blayney and Belfast Sub-Commissions aro uphold, thrn one 
famous remark of Air. Fuksieu’s is falsified, and one 
equally famons remark of Air. Parnell’s is justified. For 
tho Castleblayney deoision, to bo understood at all, re- 

S uires tho admission of tho principle wliieh Air. Poustek 
eclarod to be most unfair—tho principle that tho tenant’s 
right must bo carved out of the landlord’s; and the Belfast 
decision, or rather the principle enunciated during tho 
hearing, leads up, if it docs not amount, to the adoption of 
Mr. Parnell’s standard of “ prairio value.” 

The net result of the Castle)tlayuey case was that the 
rent was reduced by more tlian twenty-five per cent., with 
the effect that tho Court valuation of ten acres exceeds 
Griffith’s valuation for eight acres by six shillings only 
—^in other words, tho rent has boon reduced considerably 
below what used to be tho Land League standard. The 
important points of the decision are not^ however, to bo 
discerned in this stalomcnt. They are, that tho tenant 
who alleged that his rent was too high had refused 150/. 
for his tenant-right, and that he himself had been until 
recently an absentee tenant residing at Manchester, 
whero ho had a situation on the Lancashire and Ifork- 
nhire railway, and leaving bis wife to manage the farm. 
That is to say, this fortunate person not only received 
tho wages on which it is to bo presumed his comrades 
at li^noheator subsist, but held a property in Ireland 
, which he hixnself values at more than 1502. after paying 
W old rent. Obviously there is here no consideration of 
pfetium affeettonie, since the tenant had so little affection 
for his land that he did not care to live on it. Obviously, 
hlso, there must have been a considerable margin of profit 
Slyer the old rent, since the tenant did not consider tho 
eLpitalized value of that profit to be represented suffioiently 
by 150/. It follows that tho only possible explanation of 
tho Commissioners' decision is that they assessed tho 


positive valuo of tho farm (which they are said to 
have examined with great care), deducted from this 
the annual value of the sapposed tenant-right, and 
fixed tho remainder as tlie rent. This is the exact 
process which was protested against in Parliament, 
which was admitted to bo unfair, and which was 
thought to bo precluded by tho omission of the original 
definition of fair rent. It follows, too, that if tho 
tenant-right of AIcAtavey’s farm at tho rent of nearly 
nine pounds was in the market 1502. or more, it will 
reach a considerably higher figure now that tho rent ia 
six guineas. Consequently, at the expiry of the first 
fifteen years’ tenancy, a larger sum still will have to be 
deducted, and the landlord’s sliare will sink in proportion, 
exactly as has been predicted a buiidrcd times. It is to 
be suppo.sed that this case will be reheard before tho 
Judicial Commissioner and hi.s colleagues, aud it is impos¬ 
sible to exaggerate the importance which will attach to the 
rehearing. 

The Belfast cases aro not yet completed, and therefore 
cannot properly be the subject of comment, except as 
concerns a genei'al principle which the chief Sub-Com¬ 
missioner a.sscrtec), and which lias given as much cause for 
jubilation .as that implied, if not assorted, in the Castle- 
blayncy decision. The case was one in which a lease bad 
been granted, with a clause to the effect that all improvo- 
inents, by whomsoovor made, should become the property 
of tho landlord when tho lease expired. This happened 
years ago, and tho tenancy was renewed. Tho Sub- 
Commi.ssioners now hold that under tho clanso stating that 
no rent should be chargeable oh improvements made by 
tho tenant or his predeee.ssors itt title, tho clement of tho 
improvements, unless evidence oftheir liaving aotnnily been 
made by tho landlord was product, must be excluded. Thus 
not only is tho onus of proof, contrary to general expecta¬ 
tion and to the apparent meaning of the words of the Act, 
shifted from tho tenant to the landlord, but oven an ex- 
pres.s agreement made, with no allegation of coercion in 
tho making, and terminated years before cither the Act 
of 1870 or tho Act of iSSi was tlionght of, is not 
lield to bo evidence of the landlord’s proprietary right. 
This point, as a matter of course, will go before the 
Chief Commissioners ; and, indeed, tho Sub-Commissions, 
which are instituted to deal mainly, if not wholly, 
with fact, arc not very soitable tribunals for even 
an interim decision on ])oint.s of pure law. But tho 
dd<'uima is serious. A reversal of Air. Sub-Commissioner 
Greer’s decision would excite a loud qufery in Ireland^ 
and probably check tho present cugerness to take tho 
bonefits of the Act. A confirmation of it would penalize 
landlords in a way which it is tolerably certain Parliamont 
neither intended nor even contemplated as possible. 
too obvious even to require demonstration that if thirfjiS? 
perty bad been sold in 1863, tho lease expireif^ihe 

purchaser would have been expected to poy for the im¬ 
provements which tim tenant (with as full knowledge 
of tho limit of his enjoyment of those improvements as 
any London householder who puts into his bouso a marble 
chimney-piece or into his garden f)erouniq) shrubs) had 
made. His Imrgain would have been in sense legal 
and equitable; yet, according to Mr. Sub-Commissioner 
Greek, be would have to submit to-day to an indefinite, 
loss upon it. 

The unfortunate confusion caused by the uncertainty 0! 
the Government view's and their frequent changes during 
the debate on the Bill is well illustrated by a in au 
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othertvino cMreful^aud impartial report of tliefie j^oeedinga 
in the IJ nhj Nt‘m. Tho winter Bfty» that the ^inoif) 1 a on 
which a fair rent is be is lh 0 00U9iderQition of what 
a srilvont tenant, taking one year with aiother, could 
aiTord to pay. There wa6 snob a phrase in the Bill as ia 
rntored the Ilonso of Coromous, but^hor^ was none such 
when it left it, for the simple reason that it had been 
amply proved to ht) utterly inadmissiblo. This very 
Correspondent himsolf points out the reason of tho omis¬ 
sion forcibly enongh when ho avows his doubts as to how 
tho Commissioners wdll maimgo ihoso estates in Connaught 
whero the holdings—and there aro many such—are simply 
insufficient to support a tenant in solvency at any rent what¬ 
ever. In other words, if lifty jnsres aro held in one tenancy, 
tho tenant may live and tho landlord receive a fair rent; 
if they aro held by ten ionanis, tho toiiants will starvo and 
tho landlord gcu nothing. Yot nil these wretched holdings 
nro probably saleable, and, on tho prcceilcnt of tho Incky 
McAtavi<:\, the roTifc will havo to bo reducod ; logically 
Bpoaking, it will on ibat precedonfc have to bo done away 
witli altogctbcr, and a rent-ebarge on tbo landlord substi¬ 
tuted for it as a bonus to tho tenant. To tho thousands 
and tens of llionsarids of tenants who are crowding tbo 
Land Court this must bo a pleasant reflection. As for 
the landlords, though tho Act boars tho words “ having 
“ regard to the interest of landlord and tenant respoct- 
** ively,” they scoiu to bo loft out of considorati«)ii. Tlioro 
is nothing iu this to astonish those who havo followed tho 
matter from tho first; but it is as well to remember tho 
earnest and almost violont diHolaimors of any possible 
damage to tho landowner which Mr. Forstkic and Mr. 
GiiADSTim'i: havo ri’jx'ntcdly nnido. 'JMnit the consiruotion 
placed on tho last provision of (daiisc 8 by Sub-Commis- 
sionor Greeu in tho Belfast case causes such damage is 
too clear to nood avgmncnt. Tho Chief Conimissiouors 
must docido whofclicr they will adopt that construction or 
whether they ay ill not. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

T he final result of the elections to tho German Parlia¬ 
ment is still a subject of Hpcculation, for in uo less 
than ninety constitiioncios a second ballot will bo neces¬ 
sary; but enough is known to make tho future compo¬ 
sition of tho Parliamoiit tolerably certain. Tho total 
number of membors is 397 ; and in the present, as in 
former Parliaments, there will be found four main groups. 
There aro the ConKoi’vativcs, who may bo relied on to 
support Prince Bismaimuc in anything ho proposes; tho 
Centre, or Clerical party, who go with or against the 
Paincb according as they think they have most to 
gain from him ; tho LibJr.als, who, with very varying 
degrees of docisivoncss, oppose tho PitiNCE when they 
very much disagree with him ; and a very miscol- 
laneOuB gronp of outsiders, partly consisting of Pur- 
tioularists and Socialists, who object to the present 
order of things in the Empire, and Nationalists like 
Poles, Alsatians, and Danes, who object generally to 
everything German. T’hose outsiders and the Centro will 
probably remain numerical ly very much what they were 
in the last Parliament; the Conservatives have lost, and 
the Liberals have gained. If every Conservative and the 
whole of the Centre volod with Prince BrsMARCK, and all 
the Liberals and every member of the miscellaneous group 
voted against him, he would bo beaten. Tho majority 
against him w*onld bo very small, perhaps half a dozen 
votes, hut it would bo a majority ; and, although tbo con¬ 
tingency is very unlikely to happen, and there is scarcely any 
question on which tho parties would put forth their whole 
strength and range themselves on opposite sides, still the best 
beginning of any estimate of the present Parliamentary posi¬ 
tion of the Gbancsllok is to recognize that the Conservatives 
and the Centro together may not constitute a majority of 
the new Chamber. If the X^uinoe can come to terms with 
tho Centre, and will make snob offers to them as will ensure 
their hearty, unammous, and persistent support, he would 
have a practical majority, for his supporters would work 
together and his opponents would not. But tho measures 
on which ho baa set his heart, the State Insurance Bill and 
the Tobacco Monopoly, are far too big to be got through 
by a bare m^ority dependent for its existence on tho 
mnt of cohesion in its opponents. He asked Germany 
'to send him a Parliament that might be relied on to pass 
these n^ures, and Germany has refused. He must wait 


until time has wrought a sufficient change in public 
opinion, or, if he introduces his measures prematurely, 
it is* scarcely possible that he ahonld escape an ignominious 
defeat. ^ 

Th(^e are some minor featnres in the electoral returns 
which deserve notice. The Liberal party bas not only in¬ 
creased in numbers, but has largely altered its oharaoter. 
Tiie ranks of tho National Liberals have been sadly 
thinned, and the ranks of tho Secessionists and Progress¬ 
ists have got very much larger. In other words, the half¬ 
hearted opponents of Prince Bismarck have become few, 
and the decided, opponents of tho Prinok have bocon\‘!» 
many. There aro several causes to which this result may 
ho attributed. Tho strength of the Liberal party lies 
in tho educated middle class, and this class has lately 
beenme antagonistic to l^rince Bismarck. He has offended 
its economic tastes both by his Protectionist measurea 
and by his loaning towards Socialism. He has not 
openly countonauced tho Jewish persecution, but ho haa 
carefully abstained from openly discountenancing it, and 
the Court Chaplain, who has made himsolf conspicuous by 
bis extreme bitterness against the Jews, was a favourite, 
though a defeated, Conservative candidate in Berlin. 
Nine-tenths of tho Liberal party regard tho persecution of 
the Jews with shame and disgust. Tho Prince has made 
some concessions to the Clericals, and threatens to make 
more; and German culture is dear to tho party which 
thinks it exhibits it to perfection. But wlmt has detor- 
miiiod tbo success of the Liberal party more than anything 
else is the spirit in which, under Prince Bismarck’^ 
tlircctions, it has been opposed. Nothing Ciin exceed 
tho vulgarity of tho coarse and wholosalo abuse, or 
tho oirciiaivoness of tho arrogance, which has marked 
every liuo of tho oHioial press during tho electoral 
straggle. Tho Liberals Avero tho scuin of the earth, 
and what I^rinco Bismarck ordered every German was 
bound silently to accept. Tho Liberal vote has been 
the protest of self-respooling men against the vitn- 
peration, tlio bullying, and tbo doTiiiuecring of tho Govern- 
mont. Tho issue, to tho minds of the independent classes, 
Avas not BO much how Germany was to bo governed, or 
what measures were to bo rejected or adopted, but whether 
even German Avorms dared to turn whou trodden on too 
heavily. 

Tho appeal to tho Socialists made by tho Prince may be 
said to havo failed. It ap[)carH, indeed, that fewer eleotora 
have gone to tho poll as declared SoelalistH, and tbo total 
number of Socialist members will not be greater, and may 
bo less, in tho now l*ailiament than in tho last. ,But the 
Socialist vote, when not given to Socialists, has evidently 
not been given in any large degree to tho Conservatives 
ibr whom it was asked. Probably many Socialists ab¬ 
stained, as under tho now law they woro not allowed 
to march together to tho poll; and thoso who voted 
may havo thought that tho best means of Hceuring them¬ 
selves against their votes being thrown away was to» 
vote for a Clerical, a Protoptionist, or a member of tho 
Party of the I’eoplo. But although scarcely any Socialists 
havo been returned, the Socialists havo been strung enough 
to obtain tho chances of a second ballot in uo less than 
thirty coustitnoncios, and these constitnenoies are almost 
without exception oonstituencios in tho first towns of Ger¬ 
many. To descend to a smaller matter, it may be observed 
that all the well-meant and unsparing efforts of tho 
German Government to humour Alsace have been so far 
ineltcctual that now not a single Alsatian member repre¬ 
sents the party of conciliation, and tho whole body joins in 
a protest against the new and anwcloomo nationality that- 
has been imposed on the inhabitants of ttie oonqnered 
territory. It may be added, that among the rejected Con¬ 
servatives is a son of the Cuancellou, and thus Prince 
BisMAiiCK has a family and private grief to swell the list of 
the causes of such mortification as he may be supposed to 
bo now enduring. 

The first step of the Chancellor when the general 
result of the elections became known was to intimate to 
the Centre that now was tho time for it to bid high for 
his favour, and to expeot from him the favours to come by 
which ho would show his gratitude. His next step was to 
allow the suggestion to got abroad that he might very pvOf 
bably kill this unpleasant Parliament before it began-to livA 
and that it would meet onlv to be dissolved. His last Mp 
has been to hint to a set of over-zealous students that the 
best thing for him and for them is to show themselves 
patient in the hour of adversity* The policy of patience 
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intgr be locked on es the poKojr whiob, at least for the 

no wish to rid of l^rinoe BiSMABCKf It ^cannot 
live without liim»*^and all it asks is to be able to live 
with him in some endurable fashion. It does not 
like the kind of Socialism which reveals itself bj schemes 
for bribing the poor on the eve of an election. It sees in 
his tobacco monopoly the increase of the bureancracy it 
dreads, and the prospect of smoking cigars worse, if pos¬ 
able, than those to whioh it has been acenstomed. It has 
eome little difficulty in patting up with his own hectoring 
Vrays, and it keenly resents the foal language and brutal 
insoltnoe of his underlings* If he would only be a little 
more civil himself, repress the abusive arrogance of his 
satellites, let his new-fangled Socialism go to sleep, allow 
bad tobacco .to be sold at the present price, and not keep 
quite BO strict a state of siege in the larger towns, Ger¬ 
many would be as ready to adore and follow him as it ever 
was. It^oos not seem very much for a great and docile 
nation to ask, even from the man who has made it what 
it is. 


THE BOERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

T he acceptance of the Convention by the Transvaal 
Volksraad appears to have been accompanied by an 
^aborate remonstrance or protest against its principal pro¬ 
visions. The three leaders who form the Government bad 
invited such an exprossion of opinion, although they wero 
pledged to obtain the ratification of an agreement nego¬ 
tiated by themselves. The anomalons Address or Report 
of the Assembly may probably have been composed as a 
summary of reasons for rejecting the Convention. The 
language used by the leaders at the first mooting of the 
Volksmad was apparently suggested by a belief that there 
were no limits to the pliability of Mr. Gladstone and his 
oolleag^es. When the Prime Minister announced at 
Leeds that the list of concessions was exhausted, the 
Triumvirate perhaps began to suspect that it might bo 
necessary in some bcdso to recognizo their engage¬ 
ments; but they may still have thought it possible 
that ‘ Mr. Gladstone would once more retract formal 
declarations if ho were encountered by menace and 
refusal. The formal ratification of the treaty was pro¬ 
bably the immediate result of military movements. The 
march of the troops returning to Natal was suspended, 
and it was known that in a short time Sir Evelyn W ood 
would command an irresistible force. With tbo worst 
possible grace the Govoniment and the Assembly with¬ 
drew their threats, and hereafter they will contend that 
they have given full notice of their intention to disregard 
their solemn obligations. Sinco the beginning of tho 
negotiations the Boors havo not been conspicuous for good 
faith. The members of their community who had com¬ 
mitted three brutal and treacherous murders wero onlj’' 
subjected to the inconvcnienco of a sham trial beforo a 
eympathiziug jury. Tho leaders havo not exerted them¬ 
selves to correct tho misapprebonsiuns of their malcontent 
countrymen. 

It might perhaps scarcely ho worth while to discuss tho 
resolutions of the Volksraud, if they had not included a 
proposal whioh tends to tbo direct and immediate viola¬ 
tion of the treaty. If report can be trusted, the Volksraad 
requests the Boor Government to communicate tho pro¬ 
test to all foreign Powers; yet at the same moment the 
Volksraad approved the Convention which prohibits tho 
local Governmel}’' from entering into any international 
rriations. An appeal from the Suzerain to France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, the United States, and other Powers is an 
insolent and wanton affront to the Imperial Government. 
For all diplomatic pnrposes the Transvaal is a portion of 
the British Empire, although it is entitled to administra¬ 
tive independence on tho conditions whioh wore settled 
Mween the English CommiBsioners and the leaders of 
the insargents. Any foreign State which had an interest 
in the question could ascertain that the representatives of 
the Transvaiil had agreed to leave the conduct of foreign 
transactions to the Imperial Government* A complaint 
against the Sovereign, addressed to a foreign State, is 
teohnioally an act of treason. In the present instance it 
involvaa a bronah of promises simultaneously made. The 
great oolontes, which are incomparably more powerful 
and more important than the Transvaal, are content to 
leave their foreign relations to ba regnlatad by the Foreign 
Ofioe. The oxdy fmign intereata whioh the Boers are 


likely to value or cultivate would be hostile to the Imperial 
Government. It would be intolerable that a petty oom- 
mnnity ht^ding paltt of a vast region now subject to the 
English Crown should have the opportnnity of introduc¬ 
ing European joompetitors for sovereignty into the heart 
of South Africa. Ample preoantions have been taken 
against the introduction .of similar complications into 
India. The French at Pondicherry, and the Portuguese 
at Goa, are prohibited from forming alliances with native 
States. The reservations in tho Convention are not in¬ 
tended to apply to the native tribes. Olhor precautions, 
which may perhaps not be uniformly effoctivo, have been 
taken against the risk of border wars. Before the annexa¬ 
tion tho Boers never affected to hold diplomatic intercourse 
with any but tho English Government. They have no 
reasonable claim to novel privileges after the untoward 
events which cansed the restoration of their independence. 

If tho resolutions of the Assembly have been officially 
communicated to tho English Government, it might be 
prudent to suspend any acknowledgment of the ostensible 
ratification of tho Convention. Tho proposed breach of 
one of the most important stipalations shows that tho 
Boers consider themselves at liberty to violate any other 
article of the Convention. At one time they objected to 
the ronnuciutlon of the right of foreign intorooiirso, on the 
pretext that they might iiiid it expedient to negotiate com¬ 
mercial arrangomonts with the Portuguese of Delagoa Bay. 
Their present claim is more ambitious, for they ask foreign 
Powers to recognize tho supposed injustico of stipulations 
by which, nevertheless, they profess to bo bound. No 
Government could, without a breach of intornaiioual comity, 
take cognizance of their grievances—which, indeed, arc for 
the most part little calculated to win impartial sympathy. 
Tho protest of the Volksraad against religious toleration 
might suit tho popular feeling of Spain, except that the 
Boers aro not Roman Catholics, but Calvinistic Paritans. 
The objection to the prohibition of slavery which is con¬ 
tained in tho Convention would bo peculiar to themselves, 
it is truo that their maintenace of compulsory servitude is 
ingeiiiously distiugnished from slavery; but thoy would havo 
no reason to complain of tho prohibition if it were in no 
case likely to take eifect. No civilized Government will 
openly countenance a retention of the right of holding 
slaves, if tho clauses for the protection of the natives 
wero struck out of the Convention, tbo Boors who now 
afiect to treat tho stipulations as niinecessary would plau¬ 
sibly arguu that tho right of tho English Government to 
prevent slavery had boon deliberately renounced. Any 
reasonable objections to the complicated provisions for the 
protection of the natives might perhaj^s hereafter deserve 
consideration. ' The English Government has incnirod 
responsibilities which it may find difficult to discharge, 
fur a general protectorate includes, among other conse¬ 
quences, the duty of rostraining tho natives from eueroach- 
mont. In will in some degree bo the interest of tho 
dominant race to treat the vast coloured population with 
some degi eo of Justico and oonsidoraiion. Tho Imperial 
(loverumciit cannot honourably abdicate tho pretensions 
which it has advanced, but it will bo well advised iu re¬ 
nouncing frequent and minute interference. 

As long as tho Boers display their present temper it 
will scarcely bo prudent to withdraw the forces which have 
procured even nominal concessions. Half tho number of 
troops might perhaps have saffiood but for tho encourage¬ 
ment which was given to the insurgenta by the Burronder 
of the English Government. It is not known whether 
dnriiig tht) subsequont negotiations the Commissioners wore 
controlled by detailed instructions from home. Thov must 
constantly havo regretted tho rejection of Sir flvELTM 
Wood’s advico that tho military superiority of tbo English, 
forces sliould be asserted before the beginning of the dis¬ 
cussion. if the short campaign had ended with a decisive 
English victory, the leaders would not havo broken faith 
with the Imperial Government, nor would the Yolksraad 
have appended to its assent an argument against the chief 
provisions of tho Convention. A proposed address to foreira 
Powers would certainly not have been thought of, if the 
Convention had assumed its proper form of a boon to the 
insurgent s. For any sacrifices which the^ havo nominally 
made full consideration has boon given xn the abandon¬ 
ment of the attempt to re-establish English authority. 
Tho doHicanour of the Volksraad and of the Boer Govern¬ 
ment is not encouraging to the English roaidonts and 
loyalists, who are at least as fully entitled to protection as 
the Bativos. It ia unvortanx whether their righA to dit* 
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Bonli from the domitiant faith is soriotiBlj thi^atoned, 
though the stipnlatioos for the mainti||sanco of religious 
liberty ^ould seem to mdioate some fear of the Intolerance 
of the Boers. 'J’heir propei'ty and just rights are probably 
in graver danger than their conscientious convictions. 
It may be taken for granted that the English residents in 
the small towns and villages will not bo compollud to leave 
the country, as the rural Boer population is almost wholly 
employed in agrionlfcurc; but, unless the purpose of main¬ 
taining the Couvontioii is vigorously asserted, loyal farmers 
will almost certainly bo exposed to multreatmcnt and ex¬ 
pulsion. The whole series of iransaotious illustrates the 
inconvenience which results from political timidity. The 
partisans of the Government described as a splendid proof 
of conrago unprecodouted readiness to acquiesce in the 
consequences of dofuafc. The result has been incessant 
encroachment on tho part of the Boers, and an ostonsiblo 
treaty which settles nothing, inasmuch as one party to 
tho bargain seeks to violate its conditions at the very 
mement of ratification. The Government will prepare the 
way to future difUonliios if it tolersites the pretension of 
tho Volksraad to communicate its criticisms on the treaty 
to foreign Powers. 


HOME rouTios. 

A S Mr. GnAPSTONE explained to his admirers at Leeds 
that, being an old man, lie could not last for over, 
and at tho same time comforted them tho recollection 
that hd would leave beliind him two excellent and compe¬ 
tent leaders of tho party in Lord Guanvillk and Lord 
Hartington, it was almost inevitable that at an opportune 
moment some ingenious speculator should declare that 
what might happen had happened. There is nothing 
more agreeable than to inspire tho belief that the inner¬ 
most secrets of political Jifo have been revealed to some 
exceptionally trustworthy and important outsider. It is a 
pleasant day with a journalist when ho thinks that, if he 
cannot instruct the world, ho can, nt any rate, surprise it. 
The retirement of Mr. Gladstone was a themo especially 
tempting to any one who wished to give spcculaiicm tho 
form of anuouncomonts. It was a safe Held, for Mr. Glap- 
8T0NS had himself said that ho must some day retire or be 
withdrawn from public life ; aud it was a very wide Held, as 
the separate coniingoncicB had to bo considered of Mr. 
Gladstone i-emaining Premier but giving up the Exchequer, 
aud of his ahandoi^ng oiiice altogether. Speculative in- 
gennity was equal to tho occasion. It shniHod its cards 
to its perfect satisfaction. It put Mr. Cuii.ders into tho 
Exchequer, and Sir CnARLKS Dilee into the Cabinet, aud 
after full, and apparently very deliberate, reflection, it 
ordained that, if Mr. Gladstone ceased to bo I’rcmier, be 
must give up public lifo altogether, and retire to meditate 
in the groves which ho loves to cut down. Tho public 
smiled; but, utterly indifferent to faucifnl combinati^s, it 
only asked whether it was true that Mr. Gladstone was 
on tho eve of quitting oHice. Mr. Gladstone telegraphed 
to say that be had nothing to add to his public utter¬ 
ances. Ho was an old man a month ago at Leeds, and ho 
is now older by a month. That was all he had to 
aay in reply to the announcement that ho was going 
to throw up tho seals of ofiico. Sir WiiiMAM ITakooiiut, a 
day or two afterwards, remarked that, if Mr. Gladstone 
was going to resign, it was at least rather odd lhat 
ho had never given the slightest hint of bis intentious 
to any of his culloagucs. If health and strength permit 
Mr. Gladstone to continue his labours, it is inconceivable 
that he should wish to retire now. The Parliament is his 
Parliament, the majority is his majority. It is hard¬ 
working because it works f(»r him, and it is obedient 
because it obeys him. > And ho has not yet begun to toucli 
the extreme edge of the great questions which ho announced 
it was his special mission to handle and to shape. Hitlicrto 
he has had other things to think of. He has had foreign 
diffionlties to settle; he bos had overwhelming troubles in 
Ireland to encounter; and he had made up his mind to raise 
and dispose of a third pertinacions obstacle before lio 
gets to tho real basiDess of his Ministry, and to obtain 
a House of Commons that will do his work quickly aud | 
sharply when ho gives it tho tasks it has to despatch. Were 
it only for this last duty his presence would be indis¬ 
pensable. To persnade the House of Oommons to put 
itself in wm fetters, and to abandon the traditions of 


centuries of independeooe, would he an almost hopeless 
undertaking, unless Mr. Gladbtonb was there'to give the 
prestige of his long Parliamentary lif|, to refine, to dis¬ 
tinguish, and to overawe, and to draw upon the vast experi¬ 
ence he gained when he too played with the weapons of 
obstrnotion. 

A Cabinet Conncil is to be held next week; and Cabinet 
Councils, when they meet at this time of year, ^nerally 
occupy themselves with what is to be the work of the 
coming Session. There are some pressing matters with 
which tho Government must deal. There is the reforxxiTN.. 
of Parliamentary procedure, which must take precedence 
of everything else. For Mr. Gladstone has announced 
that it is useless for him to propose any great measure 
until tho House has made arrangements for allowing great 
measnres to bo carried through it with speed and certainty. 
Then there aro some measures of great, but not oapitaT, 
importance which are standing over from last Session, 
aud which the Government can scarcely allow to stand 
over any longer. Unless Mr. Bradlaugh is allowed to 
take tho oath at the beginning of tbe Session, the Go¬ 
vernment must try to give him the measure of general 
relief which it has promised him. Tronblesomo as 
this Bradlaugh business has been, the course of a Par¬ 
liamentary Oaths Bill might give the Government less 
trouble than Bills that would provoke less excitement. 

In spite of Liberal abstentions, there would probably bo 
a majority sufficient to get tho Bill through the Com¬ 
mons ; and then, if it were rejected in the Lords, the 
Ministry might accept its rejection with some display of 
stout language, but not without a souse of secret satis¬ 
faction. Thoro aro also remaining from last Session tho 
Bankruptcy Bill and the Election Bill. It would be 
scandalons if Parliumont allowed another Session to pass 
without something being done to abate tlio abases of the 
present bankruptcy law ; and tho present House was tarred 
with enough electionconng pitch at its commencement to 
make it anxious to show a zeal for the purity of future 
Parliaments. Neither of these measures can be called a 
party measure. Conservatives are as desirous as Liberals 
that the law of bankruptcy should be put on a decent foot¬ 
ing ; and no Conservativo would deny that, if elections can 
bo made purer, they ought to be made purer. But it often 
happens that tho measures most diiHoult to pass aro the mea¬ 
sures which do not belong exclusively to cither party. The 
principles aro admitted, but a stumbling-block is found in 
every detail. Aud measures like a Bankruptcy Bill aud 
an Election Bill, if they do not excite the interest of par¬ 
ties, excite in an extraordinary way tho interests of indivi¬ 
dual members. There is nut a representative of a commer¬ 
cial town who would not havo something special to say as 
to calamities in trade, and there is not a lawyer in tbe 
House who will not secretly plume liiiasolf on tee facility 
with which he conld pick a hundred holes in any Bank¬ 
ruptcy Bill which other lawyers havo framed. Few mem¬ 
bers have not tho light of a sad memory to guide them 
when responsibility fur agency at elections is being dis¬ 
cussed, and many have erring but zealous friends whose 
errors and whose zeal will move them to oom- 
passiou wlicn it is proposed to visit bribery with 
increased severity of punishment. Every one thinks 
he has a riglit to speak on questions which are 
not party questions, and of which he has a peculiar and 
personal knowledge. It will bo interesting to observo 
bow the House of Commons decides to deal with Bills of 
this class when its new Bills are proposed to it. It is one 
thing to decide that party measures supported by the 
whole force of a Government and a majority shall not be 
arrested by wanton obstruction. It is another thing to 
determine that there shall bo artificial limits imposed on 
the discussions of measures in which numerous members 
take a keen p('r.sonal interest, on which they have mnoh to 
sny, and which they seek to amend and not to kill. And 
yet it would seem that any rules that are accepted must be 
general, and that tho sacrifico of free disonssion to be 
effectivo mast be whole.sale. 

Beyond these preliminary or minor measures, whioh 
would fully take up an ordinary Session, there are the 
great aud vague undertakings which the Liberal party has 
set itself to accomplish. Of the many with tbe prospect 
of which Liberal oleotors were once dazzled, there appear 
to be now three whioh have finally commended themsMves 
to the attention of the Liberal leaders. These ate a 
Coanty Goveminent Bill, a County Fraaohise fiitt* Mid .aii 
Engliah and Sootbh {sutd Bill The time to n Ootfnty JRma- 
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idujM Bill luLB eridsntlv not yet oome; for the Parliament 
tiiat pMsed it would kill itself, and, as Mr. Fawobtt pointed 
ovt at Hackbcy, the oountiy baa not begnn to trouble 
itself in the least about it. Before the County Franohise 
Bill is brought forward, it is certain!;^ desirable that 
some kind of preliminary discussion of its oonsequon'cos 
i^ould have boon set on foot. A Count;^ Govornment 
Bill would not perhaps bo open to this objection; but it 
would be open to the objection, equally grave, that it would 
atievery stage raise the eternal Irish question in a now shape. 
As it seems to be part of the Liberal creed that every 
thing applied to England is to be applied to Ireland some 
day, a County Government Bill for England would vir¬ 
tually determine what form of llomo Unie was to bo 
bestowed on tho Irish; and, if there is one thing for which 
Englishmen wish, it is to have a Session in which the 
Irish question may go as mucli to sleep as it over can do. 
There remains tho English and Scotoli Land Bill; and it 
is not a very hazardous conjecture that this will be the 
ohoice of the Ministry. Although Parliament would 
have enough to occupy it without a Land Bill, it 
is very unlikely that Mr. Gladstonk would be con¬ 
tent to open tho third Session of his Miuisbry with¬ 
out the announcement that he had taken in hand one, 
at least, of tho groat measures which were to mark his 
second tenure of office. ‘ Tho real diiUcully of a Land 
Bill is to make it what would seem to any one, whether a 
partisan of Mr. Gladstone or not, a great moasuro. That 
a life-owner should have new powers of dealing with his 
estate, and that a tenant should bo soonred against tho 
confiscation of his legibiraato investments, aro salutary 
doctrines ; but tho former has already been pub iuto shape 
by a Conservative Chancellor, and tho latter is accepted by 
almost every Ounservati vo member. In these directions there 
is little by which a Liberal Government can specially dis¬ 
tinguish itself, or can awaken any ardent enthusiasm in its 
supporters. Am to an^’thiug further, there are tho barriers 
suggested by Mr. Fawcett that freedom of contract is tho 
first principle of Liberalism ; that tho good of tho general 
public, and not tho conflicting interests of classes, mnst be 
the test of a Land Bill; and that the taxpayer must nob be 
called on to contribute towards setting np other people in 
a business artiiicially created for them. Tho curious public 
must wait to see how any land moasuro can bo devised 
which will bo in a Liberal souse groat, and yet which 
will not ofibnd against one or more of these excollout 
canons. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE CHAMBER. 

N ext to becoming a Minister, what M. Gamdetta 
seems most to dislike is becoming a Minister in a 
commonplace way. In the natural course of things ho 
'Vould have remained a private deputy until such time as 
M. Ferby had resigned his office, and would then have been 
sent for by M. Gr6vy, and entrastod with tho task of form¬ 
ing a Cabinet in which ho wonld have taken whichever 
place be liked best. But M. Gaubrtta is of opinion that, 
bis dignity requires some exceptional humouring. It was 
needful that ho should be marked out as M. Ferry’s sm;- 
coSBor by something more than common report or the 
President's own observation. M. Gufivv must receive a 
mandate of some sort which should servo as a formal 
declaration that M. Gamdetta is tho choice of the country, 
and not merely of tho President of the Repuklic. U'o 
meet this necessity, the plan of electing M.. Ga-mretia 
temporary President of the Chamber of Deputies was 
devimd. There is nothing very dignifled in this ex- 
tremely provisional office ; but the election to it i‘n- 
abled M. Gamdetta's friends to say that the Chamber 
had pointed him out to M. Gr£vy as tho leader of 
■the majority, upon tho command of which M. GAMREri A 
has always insisted as a condition of taking office. The 
l&Spublique Fran^aise accepted the vote os proving that 
in the new Chamber at least 350 recognize M. Gam- 
BBTTa’b olaimB, while not more than 200 are opposed to 
them. By offering himself as a candidate M. Gambeita 
intended to give the majority an opportunity of ei^pressing 
ite policy, and of telling the country which elected it and 
the Fbibidbet who listens to it what, programme it means 
to adopt. It has pronounced, it seems, in favour of a 
noliqy at once energetically and wisely progressive. 
It ham made M. Gambetta its President for a week, 
and ^ kai thus xang^ itself on the side of radical bnt 


prn%nt reform. The majority ^hioh has done all this 
may fairly be,iDrprised at the wealth of moaning it has 
contrived to compress into a very simple act. M, 
Gambbtta had given out that ho wished to he appointed 
temporary President of the Chamber, it was only natural 
that a majority which had been returned to giv| him a 
general support should oiler him the post' he desired. It 
was one of those coses in which, while refusal to do what 
was asked would have meant a groat deal, readiness to do 
it really meant nothing. No one has over supposed that 
tho Extreme Left conld boat M. Gambetta in a pitched 
battle; all that the Extreme Loft itself contends is that 
M. Gambetta will find that his own majority will insist on his 
bringing forward measnres not easily distinguishable from 
those which are demanded by the Radicals whom his organs 
so frankly abuse. Upon this, tho onlypolnt really in dispute, 
M. GAMnETTA’s election os provisiom^l Pro.sident leaves ns 
just as ignorant as before. It may phrase his friends to 
n.satime that by voting for him last jSatnrday tho new 
Chamber formally adopted his policy; but the step sup¬ 
plies no information as to which of M. Gambetta's policies 
tho Chamber has adopted. According to a probablo 
account, M. Gambetta did not resort to this auhome until 
he had tried to get himself indicated as the leader of 
tho majority in another way. ilo wanted M. OuiSvY to 
overlook tho fact that M. Feuuv has up to this time neither 
resigned nor bcGii defeated, and to write him a forftial 
letter setting out liis position as tho one man in whom tho 
country had coufidenco, and summoning him to assume 
tho r<fM{)onsil>IlLtie.s which this po.sition imposes upon him. 
M. Gr^vy, however, who has no love for unnecessary 
coreinouiul, could not be brought to eco that any such 
letter was wanted. His idea was that M. Gambetta should 
say plainly that ho would accept office as soon os M. 
Ferry hud vacated it, and that ho himself should then 
reqnoBt M. Ferry to leave tho field clear for his successor. 
This, however, implied that M. Gambetta shonld tako 
office just as anybody else might tako it, which was 
exactly what M. Gambetta did not caro to do. His object 
is to be marked ofl' from tho common herd of Primo 
Ministers ; and, infloeil, considering wliat Primo Ministers 
have lately boon in France, it is hardly surprising that 
he should onfortulii this wish. M. Gambetta has so 
lowered tho dignity of the office to suit his owu con¬ 
venience, that ho is now asliamed to hold it unless he can. 
make it assume an aspect difl'erent from that which it has 
worn in tho hands of his puppets. 

It is unfortunate that the prolonged Ministerial crisis- 
under which Franco has been suffering should have coin¬ 
cided with the attempted renewal of the Commercial 
Treaty. International politics and international bnsiness 
are best kept apart, and in the recent negotiations tho two 
have been lamentably intermingled. It has boon contended, 
with mneh show of argument, that tho trne policy for this 
coifutry is to keep tho treaty on the stocks at any price. 
Wo have no wish to nndervaluo the importance 01 an ar- 
rungement to exempt England from tho exceedingly 
vexations tariff which it has pleased tho Ft ouch nation 
to impose upon its customers. Bnt it is to bo re¬ 
membered that thi.s arrangement, valnablea s it may bo, 
has never yet been reduced to shape, and that its 
provisions may bo greatly affected by the position 
which this country now takes up in the controversy.. 
A large and influential section of Fieuchmen is thoroughly 
convinced that England is simply tho fox that has 
lost its tail. Wo should abandon Froo-trado if wo 
could; bnt as circninstanccs aro too strong for ns, the 
only thing that is left for us to do is to induce other 
nations to step iuto tho trap into which wo ourselves 
have already fallen. This is not a theory which ia likely 
to dispose tho French to offer us specially favonrable 
terms. Before they can accept freedom of trade as the 
end to which all commercial treaties point, they must 
satisfy thomselvcs that England, at all events, believes in 
her own preaching. If there is any truth in economical 
theory, France will in the end bo worse off under her new 
tariff than wo shall be. This docs not in the least conflict 
with the full recognition of tho fact that under the French 
tariff England will bo badly off. In modern trade it is 
impossible for one member to suffer even by its own fault 
without other members suffering also. But tho essential 
thing to remember is that tho country which imposes pro¬ 
tective duties pays more dearly in the long run than tlie 
country which declines to be a party to them. No matter 
what tho productive wealth of Franco may bo, slio cannot 
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for ever go on exporting goods after she Itas shut herself 
out from taking goods in return. In spite of occasional 
doran(4cmeuts» the balance of trade will in the oiid look 
after itself. In proportion as the deciNiun of the English 
Government indiciites a healthy belief in this elcinontary 
ooonomioal truth, it will be likely to weigh with 
the now French Ministry. Great liopes seem to bo built 
in some quarters on tlie fact that M. Rouviku, who is a 
Free Trader, will probably bo ilio Minister of Comnioroo 
in M. Gamoktia's Cabinet. It is doubtful, hownvor, 
wbetlior even a Ministry of Kreo Trat]or.s will be able to 
grant all the English deumnds. M. Gvmijetta niuy find 
himself strong enungli in his scat to eoneliido a treaty 
’which shall bo really in advance of public 0[)iuion ; bub he 
Biay not care to provoke oppu.sition upon a matter in which, 
as it is non>politica], he cannot count upon the fidelity of 
his political friends. At all ev'onts, he will be in a better 
position to try the o.xperimcut if ho can ns.sure the Cham¬ 
ber that the English delegates have never retn.>atod from 
the minimum which they first laid duwn, and that the 
only choices open to him were to conclude a treaty on 
those terms or to bring the negotiations to an end. If, 
on the other band, Sir Ciiaulkh 1)ii.kk returns to Paris 
with a weaker version of the English demands, tbo French 
ProtcctionislH will bo tempted to infer that a treaty of 
some kind is a matter of life or death to this country; 
and that, if they only hold out long enough, tbo English 
Government will be fotced to make further concessious. 
As there is no reason to suppose that the J'biglish Govern¬ 
ment thinks liny treutj' blotter than none at. all, this would 
be a very misleading opinion to get into circulation. 


A LONDON MUNICIPALITY. 

T he mnnicipal incorporation of London is one of the 
many schemes of demolition and reconstruction 
which are contouipluted by tbo present Government. Any 
institution on which Mr. GLADSTONiii fixes his ntlen- 
tion is in imminent danger of the futo which has 
befidlen the Irish Church and the Iri.sh landowners. If lie 
iiiids time during his ieiniro of ofiice to disestablish the 
‘City of London, ho will be eagerly supported by his 
'devoted majority, and perhaps by some of bis more 
thoughtless opponents; yet it is hiratigo that the vast 
population which is to bo the subject of tbo proposed 
•expurimout iioitbcr complains of a grievance nor snggosta 
a lemody. The agitation is promuted from without, 
and its motives are almost exclusively political. One 
\of the inuumerablo club.s which arc organized for 
• apocial* purposes of destrncbiou has, under the titlo of 
tnenbondou Municipal Reform League, uudertuken to 
conduct tho agitation until it is taken in hand by the 
Government. A week ago tho nianugors a.ssembied a 
few hundreds of persons in tiio Ilolborn Town Hall to 
listen to speeches which can have been but moderately 
exciting. A portion of the uodieneo iqay perhaps have 
coiihistod of ratepayers, mixed up for the occasion with 
miscvllaneouB idlers. The League secured in Sir Aimiuu 
HunuoUSfi a chairman respectable in position and ability, 
•bat a zealous and active political partisan. Tboro were two 
.members of rarliament—Mr. Fiuth, who is tho official 
leader of tho agitation, and Mr. Asuxon Dilkk, principally 
known as a member of tho most exti-omo or revolutionary 
section of the House of Commons. Tho inevitable !Mr. 
.Jamks Real and Sir J. Bennett, who havo reasons for dis- 
liking the Court of Aldermen, wore the only other known 
•attcndu&ts at the meeting. There is no reason to suppose 
tliat any of tho speakers represented in the smallest degree 
the public opinion of any part of the metropolis. It may 
bo added that, if any new illustration or argument was in¬ 
troduced, it has not been reported. Mr. Firth had 
heatd that in ceitain houses there was insufficient drain¬ 
age. Mr. Real once more propounded tho ingenious 
fiction that the City would lose nothing by admitting the 
whole of London to a partnership in its revenues and 
privileges. That tbo citizens should decline to bo cajoled 
by transparent fallacies is not surprising; but it might 
peahaps have been expected that the erection of a central 
muuioipaUtv would excite a warmer interest in the outer 
distfiots. oonsiblo householders, if they ever think of the 
anbjoat, perhaps reflect .that, at the best, their local, affairs 
would be administered by the same persons as at present, 
under the name of Committees of tho Town Qonucil, 
instead of Yesiries. The evil of rcndmng their interesU 


absolutely subservient to political interests would be en^iielj 
novel. 

Sir Abtuua Honsouse, with the easy indifference of a 
pnblio speaker, persuaded himself for tlfe oooasion that 
municipal revolution was not a party question. ** They 
** all kuew,’* he said, *' the fatal tendency which demands 
** fur improvements had to sink into the groove of 

ordinary party politics. He trusted this would not 
*' be tho case with this question. There was no reason 
“ why it sLould bo. Surely a Conservative or Tory 

politician could demand an efficient government for 

London withont any sacrifice of his prinoiples.’* Sir 
Autuur UoiiiioDSE would probably never have troubled bim- 
self witli tho question if ho had not, been a party candi¬ 
date for a metropolitan constituency. Ho mast be well 
aware that tho Town Council or governing body would be 
elected by tbo ratepayers, without the slightest regard to 
administrative capacity, on the nomination of political 
inanagurH. The Rarliamcntary representation of the 
metropolis sulliciently indicates the inevitable rosuU* The 
cities of London and Westminster would elect Conserva¬ 
tive Town Oouncillers, and tho rest of the metropolis 
wonld give Sir Arthur HomiousB’.s party an overwhelming 
majority. Mr. Gladstone boldly declared at the Guildliali 
that the provincial Corporations looked only to munieipal 
interests, and were quite indopoiidont of party politics. 
It would bo prosuraptuons, if nob profane, to criticize any¬ 
thing which Mr. Gladstone may choose to say; but his 
fullovvcr.s, even if they arc of tho rauk of Sir Arthur 
Kuriiou.se, are not entitled to the same immunity. The 
scandalous monopoly which Mr. Cuamueblain and his 
friends have established at Birmingham ought to silonbo 
the advocates of a vast London municipality when they 
profess to believe that it would be independent of politics. 
The same results would follow from the same causes. At 
present tho members of tho Common Council and the 
Aldermen are, iu almost all instances, elected witliont 
reference to their political opinions. The Yeatries also 
represent local interests, and they in turn elect the Metro- 
))(>litan Board of Works without inquiry into tueir political 
ujiinions. 

Mr. Heat/s Lengiie probably still adheres to the oatlinos 
of .an elaborate Bill drawn a year or two ago by some 
ambitious amateur.^i, of whom Mr. Fiitm was the only 
metropoliiau inembLir. A slight and significant indication 
of the nature of tho Bill is furnished by tho titlo, according 
to which it purports to create a Municipality of London. 
Tho word Corporation is shorter and more idiomatic, and 
it describes all existing municipal bodies in Great Britain; 
but Mnmeipality i.s, for sumo unknown reason, thought to 
be a liner term. The simultanoous creation of a county of 
Loudon was more conformable to precedent, though its 
practical object is not apparent. According to the Bill, 
forty municipal districts were each to elect six members 
of tho Municipal Council, which might as well be uallod 
a Town Couauil, or a Common Council. The details 
of the project are nob worth considering until it has 
been adopted by tlw Government. It may be hoped 
that Mr. Gladstone, if ho inlroducos a serious mea¬ 
sure, will not borrow from Mr. Firth the proposal of 
transferring to the new Corporation tho control of the 
Metropolitan Police. It might be dangerous to give 
an indopondont potentate residing at the seat of govorn- 
mout the command of a disciplined force of ton or twelve 
thousand men. Tho City Police, thongh it is well 
organized, is insignificant in numbers; while the Hetro- 
politan Police obeys tho orders of the Home Secretory, 
who appoints its olfioers. Several years hove passed since 
the tranquillity of London has been seriously threatened 
by political agitation; bat at the time of the Hyde Park 
disburbanoe much alarm wonld have been oansed if tho 
police had been at the disposal of a corporate body whiok 
might perhaps have sympathized with the rioters. Tbp 
London police is now nsefal as a raserve to the county 
and borough police in all parts of tho kingdom, ana 
it is charged with the maintenance of order at popja* 
lar resorts such as Epsom and Ascot. It wonld bo.« 
strange anomaly to allow such servicea to bo i^gala^ 
by the repsesentatives of London ratopayese. Ik tbi^ 
as in many other mspoots, tho anal<^ of 
vinoial corporations is deceptive. iMther Liy^ixg)^ 
nor Birmingham is the ^at of .goveramexit; iwo 
largest Northern city contains only a sixth or 
part of tho pupolatioa of London. The Loid^ May 
might bo a domagogue, wonld bo the loma 
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oommanity eqtial in numbers to the inhabitants of 
Scotland. 

The exporimeut of a single mnnicipalitj ha.s been tried 
in Paris and ifew York^ which are, after London, the 
largest existing capitals. The Paris Mnnicipaliiy has 
promoted one sangninaTy civil war, and it causes constant 
anxiety to the national Government. Tho democratic 
Corporation of New York carried corruption and om- 
beszlement to a height which has never before or sinoe 
been equalled. When the chief criminal was at hist 
rosecuted, ho lost none of his popularity with tho 
rijsh ond indigenous rabble which had shared his ill- 
gotten gains. At this moment tho municipal taxation 
of New York, imposed by a majority which pays no 
taxes, is almost intolerably oppressive. Tho local ad¬ 
ministration is as inctlieient as it is cosily, 'riio dis¬ 
creditable proceedings of tho Dublin Corporation within 
the last few days may convey a warning to party inno- 
Tators. Dublin is, indeed, not nnwioldy in sizo; but it 
is tho seat of a provincial Government with which tho 
Corporation has friendly or liostilo relations. Tho in¬ 
famous proposal to confer tho freedom of tho City on Mr. 
Paenell would perhaps in any other case have been re¬ 
garded by Air. Gladstone as a proof of cxcrn])ti(jn from 
political influence. The resolution was only defeated I by the 
casting voto of the Mayoi.*. ; and the opponcmlH of tho 
motion have since been snbjoc.tod to the grossest indignities. 
If London really required municipal institutions, there is 
much to bo said for JMr. Mili/s plan of incorporating the 
Parliamentary boroughs. Several of them aro as populous 
as tho great provincial towns, and some of them have a 
kind of civil unity which is unknown to tho mctrojmlis 
at largo. The nicaMiro would jirobably not bo grand 
enough or suflicicntly domocratio to attract J\lr. GLAusiON’r/s 
sympathy ; but it would supply all the benoiita of a single 
municipality, while it w’ould lie freo from many objections 
to the larger scheme. I^lr. Fiinn is naturally onanioiireil 
of his own proposal, and the greater part of his speech at 
tho Ilolborn nnsiting was directed against tho compara¬ 
tively moderate proposa,!. It is not known in what onler 
the discstahlishuicnt of the Corporation standfl in Mr. 
Gladstone’s list of urgent measures. The fato of tho City 
may bo postponed, but it will scarcely bo averted. 


TIIR AUSTIUAN RED BOOK. 

T he Austrian Rod Book, or Foreign Oflico Report, has 
excited some attention both in England and on tho 
Continent, though tho transactions which it records have 
been for some time completed. Baron Haymeule, who 
robably Buperintonded the compilation of documents 
efoi’o his death, deservos credit for prudence and for 
conrtosy in excluding the correspondence which related to 
Mr. Gladstone’s wild denunciation of Austrian policy. 
Tho abject apology afterwards made to Count Kauot.yi 
furuishod an excuse or rc.TKou for suppressing ono of tho 
most singular episodes in modern diplomatic history. 
Probably tho expression of Mr. Gladstone’s passionate' 
antipathies was not forgolton in tho more practical dis¬ 
cussion which followed. Tho Austrian Government un¬ 
willingly consented to join in tho naval demonstration at 
Dnlcigno ; but when the most heroic race of mo.ss-troopers 
in Europe had been placed in possession of tho ceded 
territory, tho avoidance of war seems to have been mainly 
owing to the resolute moderation of Baron ITaymeule, wlio 
accurately represented tho feelings and opinions of his 
countrymen both in Austria and in Hungary. Lord 
Granville proposed that Turkoy should be forced into 
the surrender of Thessaly and of tho greater part of 
Epirus by an occupation of Smyrna and by the sequestra¬ 
tion of the Customs duties of the port. Ras.sia, os in 
every other stage of the proceedings, cordially concurred 
in tho policy of an ally who was serving linssian interests 
with unaccountable zeal. Prince Bismarck apparently left 
the conduct of tho negotiations to Baron Haymerle, who 
at last assented to the English proposed, though he 
doolined to take part in an operation directly hostile to 
Turkey. The baeWardnoss of Austria, and the ultimate 
opposition of France, fortunately prevailed over Hr. 
Oladstonk’s dangerous policy. The claims of Greooe were 
afterwards partially satisfied as a result of peaceful nego¬ 
tiations, and the complete dissolution of Turkoy was once 
more postponed. It appears from the Bed Book that at 
the end w x88o thp. Austrian Ambaasador informed his 


Government that the Sultan seemed to be resolved on 
war. Ho may perhaps have caloulntod on the inevitable 
extension of tho quarrel which Mr. Gladstone would 
willingly have fastened on Turkey alone. 

In one of the most remarkable of tho published des¬ 
patches Lord Granville cuunciatos a sound proposition 
which his Government has on other occasions either for¬ 
gotten or directly repudiated. Ho points to tho lesson 
which, he says, is taught by history, that nothing is to bo 
obtained from Turkoy but by force or by tlii’caifi of force. 
With a bolder generalization, he adds that “ ho does not 
“ believe in diplomatic action without coercion in reserve.” 
No doctrine < 5 an bo more entirely sound, or more utterly 
inconsistent with tho principles and tho practices of Mr. 
Ol^dhtone and his colleagues. Tho range of diplonmtic 
action must be narrowly restricted if it is only etlicacions 
when five or six Great Powers aro Icngned against one 
adversary who is not a uialeli for tlio weakest of theiv 
number. In less simple <;aseH the English Governmont, 
not having coercion in reserve, has not aitained groat 
diplomatic succos.s. Daring tho rapid extension of Russian 
power to tho borders of Afghanistan, it has been obvious 
to all tho world that only one of tho parties coucerned has 
had coercion in reserve. In tho sanio despat-ch, Lord 
Granville scarcely shows his usual res[)cct for diplomatic 
jiroprioty when ho remarks that tlio pros'mt English 
Governmont did nob invent any of tho pending cpiestionB, 
but inherited ihoin all. In dealing with foreign Powora, 
tlio English Government onglit fo ussuino its own con¬ 
tinuous unity. It was not the'business of Baron ilAYMERtE 
totakoofticial notice of tho retireinorit of IjoitIBeacoxsI'IELD, 
or of tlio accession to olHce of his bitter enemy. Tho 
moaning of tho jdirase ap[)aroniIy is tluit tho Berlin Treaty 
was concluded by tho Juio Ooveriiiuont, and tliat Mr. 
Gladstone and his colloagnes had no choice but to exe¬ 
cute tho provisions of the treaty. Tho fallacy of tho 
implied argument is anflicioutly sliown by tho reluctance 
of Anslvia, EranetJ, and Germany to enforce tho perform- 
tineo of stipulaiiouH to which, in coniriion with England 
and Russia, they were parties. Mr. Gladstone liimseR 
only made naval demonstrations in support of those 
articles of tho treaty which hapjKiicd to command his 
sympathy. Housed neither force nor rhetoric to secure to 
tho Turkish Government tlio stipulated possession of tho 
passes of tho Balkan, or ihu virtual soveroiguty of East 
Roumelia. 

In somo of his dcspatclie.s Baron Haymert.e adds the 
weight of his authority to tho reasons which have been 
fj*(‘tjncnt]y urged against further nggros.sion on 'rurkey, 
Tho Austrian Minister was well awsiro that tho permanent 
maintonanco of tho Turkish Empire may prove iinjirac- 
iicablo; but he was not disposed to prceipitalo tho eatas- 
troplic, and ho could perhap.s Pcarccly understand the 
sentimental liatrod which MahomeLaiiisiii produces in tho 
minds of sympatliizur.s with Oriental Cliristiauity. As 
Baron Havmerle truly said, no European tribunal lias yet 
declared what should occupy tho vneancy to bo e:iiisod by 
the ilisappearauco of the Turkish Empire. It was pct'hap.s 
a bold figure of speech to describe as an Areopagus, or as a 
court of justico, an assemblage of eager aspirants to par¬ 
ticipation in tho division of the spoil. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, regards with impartial coiiLidouco and atlachmcnt 
tho rival races on which be would willingly confer tho 
coveted inheritance; but Baron Haymeulb foresaw tho 
contests which would ensue between Russians and Alba¬ 
nians, and between tho Slava and tho Greeks. Conflicts of 
tho kind would probably have broken out by this time 
if the unauthorized award of tho Berlin Conference 
had been fully executed by tho cession to Grocco of 
■Tanina and of tho neighhonring districts of Epirus. 
The English Government, after the snccess of the naval 
demonstration, relied on tho plaasible calculation that tho 
same causes would elsewhere produce similar effects. Tho 
Turks had in tho matter of Montenegro submitted 
to a threat of force, and it was pos.siblo that they might bo 
still more effectually frightened by the oooupation of 
Smyrna and the soiznre of the Customs revenues. It 
was nevertholesa necessary to consider the alternative. 
If tho Sultan had on such provocation declared war, it 
would have been nooossary either that England should 
maintain the quarrel, or that reliance should be placed 
on the ready aid of Bnssia. Even in the enthusiasm 
of its early fondness for the new Government, the 
oonntry would have been startled either by the pro- 
aecntion of a war in which no English interest 
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wu concerned, or by the enoonragoment of BasBian 
deHigns for strikinpf a final blow against Turkey. To 
a result which is, on the whole, satisfactory it appears 
that Austrian prudence lately contributed ; but there is 
no reason to deny that Mr. Gi^dstonk’s readiness, for once 
in his career, to second diplomacy by war had probably 
much influence in procuring tho linal cession of Thessaly 
by the Porte. The professions of moderation and nnivers^ 
good will with which he frequently garnishes his spoochos 
are of tuore doubtful efficacy. 

In diplomatic publications it is always possihlo that the 
most interesting matters may have been omitted. If it is 
true that a proposal made by Prince Bismakck for an 
offensive and defensive alliance was declined by the Eng< 
lisb Government, there can be little doubt that Austria 
was a party to the overture; but tho negotiation must 
iiocossarlly have been secret, if it is not to bo regarded as 
upoctyphal. Such an allianco would have been equivalent 
to a breach between England and a nearer neighbour, with 
whom it is more indispensable than with any oilier Power 
to maintain friendly relations. The silence of the lied liook 
on projects of aggression which have lately boon attributed 
to Austria may perhaps bo equally incoiiclnsive. A medi¬ 
tated advance on Salonica wonld certainly not have been 
published for thp information of friends and enemies. It 
was against such a project that Mi*. Gladstone’s doUnneo 
was originally directed ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that his discourtooUB ory of “ hands off ’* in any way 
iifl'eotcd tho policy of Austria. An anonymous writer, 
professing a knowledge of tho secret policy of Europe, 
lately undertook to expose an elaborate sebomo of 
Austrian aggrandizement which involved, as ho suggested, 
jiolitical and commercial danger to England. That tho 
possessor of Bosnia should hereafter seek access to 
tho coast of the iiilgcati is not wholly improbable; 
blit, when the occasion arose, the Austrian Govern- 
xiiont deprecated, and in groat lucasuro prevented, the 
(orritoriul changes which might have facilitated tho ucqni- 
sitipn of Salonica. Even if the port wore in possession of 
Austria, English commerce with tho Levant arid with 
India might perhaps continue to thrive. Tho scliomo of 
an Austrian alliance with Qrcoco for tbo pur])0.so of ex¬ 
cluding England from tho Mediterranean is remote and 
not altogether intelligible. During tho negotiations of 
last year it was England, and not Austria, w’bich laboured 
to extend tho boundaries of Greece. A long time must 
elapse, and many changes must take place, before Austria 
is in a position to compete with England in irado or in 
commercial shipping. According to tho contention of tho 
alarmists, encouragement of the trade of Salonica wonld 
bo injurious or ruinous to England. Tho harbour is 
already there, but probably tho Turks do little to profit by 
its local advantages. In Austrian hands it would perhaps 
flourish better; but it baa not been tho policy of England 
to discourage the formation or improvement of ports. 


% 

THE rOPE AND THE ENGLISH GOVEllNMENT. 

r IIHE meaning assigned to Mr. Errington’s visit to Rome 
-I- is excellently calculated to set the more fanatical 
Protestantism of the country in a flame. It is rumoured 
that the Government are actually thinking of accrediting, 
tlipngh in an informal way, an English Minister to the 
Pope. It was bad enough that this should bo done when 
the Pope was a secular prince; but oven Exeter Hall conld 
see that, so long as it pleased Providence to lc.avo Anti¬ 
christ in possession of certain temporal dominions, tho 
fact had to bo recognized, however ropulsive it might bo 
to pious minds. Now that the temporal sovereignty has 
been overthrown for more than ton years, and tho Pope is 
universally recognized outside his own palace as neither 
more nor less than the chief of tho Roman Catholic 
religion, the apparent oomplimont paid to that religion by 
accrediting a Miflister to its head would bo more Kignificant, 
tmd couHoquently more irritating. Why, it will be said, 
should England have diplomatic relations with the chief of 
tho Italian Roman Catholics, rather than with the chief, if 
there be one, of the American Baptists or of the Polish 
Jews ? There is an obvious answer to this (|noBtion; but 
as it is one the force of which cannot be appreciated without 
some slight share of common sense, it cannot be expected 
to carry conviction to Exeter Hall. The reason for main¬ 
taining an English Minister at Romo, supposing that one 
Vore maintained there, wouldiie that tho Pope eiceroiscB a 


considerable anthority over a large nnmber of British snb- 
jects, ineluding some of tho most troublesome among the 
inhabitants of the Umted Kingdom. If any ProtoiBtant 
ecclesiastic, exercising os much aatbority\>veT his spiritoal 
flock ns the Pope exercises over Roman Catholics, had some 
millions of adherents in Great Britain and Ireland, it would 
undoubtedly bo expedient to keep a representative near him. 
The reason why we pass over the heads of every Protestant 
body abroad, and then be^in to hesitate whether we ought 
not to resume diplomatic loteroourse with the Pope, lies in 
the fact that foreign Protestant bodies are not cscumonioal 
in their organization, whatever they may be in the names 
they give to their assemblies. To an American Baptist an 
English Baptist is nothing more than a foreigner who 
happens to hold a form of creed closely allied to bis own. 
Tho two stand in a position of complete mutual inde¬ 
pendence. No authority is claimed on the one side, and 
no obedience rendered on the other. Where Roman 
Catholics aro coucorned the case is altogether different. 
Tho action of Englishmen professing that religion is in¬ 
fluenced in a great number of ways by orders given and 
words uttered in an Italian palace. It does not matter a jot 
whether any of the ground outside that palace belongs to the 
ecclesiastic who issues these orders or speaks these words. 
His importance is not determined by the number of acres 
or square miles of which he is nominally sovereign. It 
depouda upon the extent of his real sovereignty; and, in 
measuring this, the two things to bo taken into account 
aro the character of tho spiritual inflnonoe he exerts and 
the number of persons over whom it is exercised. 

Prom both these points of view tbo Pope is still a very 
groat personage, and as such it might often bo nsefnl to 
tlio English Government to bo able to communicate with 
him freely through properly accredited agents. When 
Belgium abolished tho Legation at Romo, or when the 
French Left profess their desire to follow their neigh¬ 
bours' example, Englishmen can sec that for a Govern¬ 
ment to deprive itself of auy kind of information 
that may be useful to it is simply to spite itself. 
No matter what the vices of tho Roman Catholio 
religion may be, it is still tho religion of most Irishmen, 
of many Canadians, and of a considerable number of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. With all these, tho Pope's 
word has very great weight upon all subjects connected 
with religion. It is consequently of some moment that 
tho English Government should know exactly what 
dircctionB the Pope gives on these matters, and, still more, 
that it should bo in a position to ensure that he does 
not speak without accurate knowledge of tho facts to 
which his words relate. Very often, no doubt, tho quos- 
tious upon which the Pope is moved to address his spiritual 
subjects do not touch secular affairs. But occasionally 
they m.ay touch them very closely, and exceptional oc¬ 
casions arc precisely those to which diplomacy is in¬ 
tended to apply. Tho last twelve mouths in Ireland 
have been eminently a case in point. Tho Pope was 
anxious to know the meaning of the land agitation in 
Ireland, and ho naturally looked for what he wanted to the 
Irish bishops in Rome. According to a contemporary, 
tho result of their explanations was, as might have been 
expected, to give tho Pope a very much more favourable 
opinion of tho Land League and its doings than ho would 
have formed if tho evidence at his disposal had been less 
one-sided. But for a letter from Sir George Bowyer, 
declaring that, if Catholicism became associated with the 
outrages that wero being committed in Ireland, English 
public opinion would become as onti-Papal as it was fift^ 
3^ear3 ago, ho might have remained undisturbed in this 
conviction. If wo had had a representative at the Vatican, 
the Pope would not have had to depend for accurate news 
about tho state of Ireland upon chance letter addressed 
to one of his attendants. The Minister would have taJeen 
care to keep tho PoPE thoroughly informed as to the 
vclations of tho Land League with the Government and 
tho people, and the Pope wonld havo known to whom 
to address himself if at auy time he wanted further expla¬ 
nations. 

Advantageous as diplomatic intercourse with the Vatiean 
might have proved firom the point of view of the paoifioa- 
tion of Ireland, it does not follow that the beneffts in 
question still admit of being realized. When diplomatic 
intercourse has long been suspended, its renewal will 
naturally be read in the li^ht of <x>ntemporary politics.' It 
will be argued that tho object of the English Govemmant 
is not to keep the'POPB acquainted the gonoral comae 
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of English affairs, bnt to come to an understand lag with 
him on tho speoitio oontrovorsj in whioh the Irish Roman 
Qatholio clergv^have taken ao promineut a part. It 
'would be useless to deny the d priori advantages of 
coming to snch an understanding. If by so doing 
we conld dissociate the Irish bishops and priests from 
the agrarian oonspiracy, we shonld at all events have 
^prived our adversary of a very powerful ally. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether at this particular 
juncture tho re-establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican would not have tho very opposite results to 
those looked for. The Roman Catholie bishops have dis¬ 
covered, as it was all along certain that they most 
discover, that the orders of tho Land League directly con¬ 
tradict the Ten Commandments. They were (]nito ready 
to give their approval to the cry of Fair Rent.s, but they 
are not willing to see that cry develop into one of 
^0 Rents. If this unwillingness wore likely to ho con¬ 
firmed and strongthenod by the cstablisliTiient of more 
intimate relations between tho Pope and the English 
Government, it might be well worth tho while of tho 
Government to try the experiment. Though tho in- 
finenoe of the Roman Catholic clergy i.s not what it 
once was in Ireland, and though its wciikneas in this 
particular matter has repeatedly been proved, it is 
still a very considerable addition to the side witii which 
it allies iLself. Now fur tho (irst time it is showing 
some inclination to aHy itself with tho friends of honesty 
and public tranquillity. Rut nothing would be so likely 
to check any such inclination on the part of tho Roman 
Catholic clergy ns the ksiowledge tliat it would bu set 
down by their flocks to the receipt of orders from Romo to 
back np tho English Government. Nothing would bo so 
certain to make tho clergy bated in irchnid, and conse¬ 
quently nothing would bu so likely to set them upon 
evading obedience by every means in their power. If 
there is any value to the English (loverniueut in tho op¬ 
position of tho Irish bishops and priest.^ to tho recent 
policy of tho Land League, this value will bo altogether 
destroyed if it can bo said with any show of trntli 
that they are condemning this policy, not became 
it is contrary to good morals, but because they have been 
bidden to condemn it by u J*opo who wants to obtain the 
favour of the English Govermnent. The support of the 
Roman Catholic clurgy at this crisis will bo wurthlo.sH if 
it is not spontaneous, and nothing would discredit its 
spontaneity so much as a renewal of di[>loinatic relations 
between England and the Pope. It may possibly bo a wise 
Step to take by and by, when Jreland is qiiiet; it cannot 
be a wise stop to take now, when Ireland is disturbed. 


OFFENDLVG CIIII.DliKX. 

T he Home Secretakv lias turned n si do for a moment 
from the congenial jfdces of political strife to tho 
dreary realities which specially belong to the dc[)artmcnt 
with which ho is accidentally associaled. In opciiing a new 
Indnstrial Scliool at Cockermonth Sir Willia.u IIai.coukt 
spoke his mind about a ebisH of olTeiiders which tho 
increasing tenderness of publiis opinion makes it daily 
more difficult to deal with. The fashionahlo tlieory for 
some time past has been that children do no wrong. 
They do tliing.s which would bo wrong in other pi'ople, 
but they are not to blame for doing them. They may 
destroy property or <iiidangor life; they may pull up 
flowers, break windows, or stick lighted imitcbcs into hay¬ 
stack s; they may throw stonts at jiassing trains, or pluc(^ { 
any iron bars that they find lying about acro.ss u lino of 
railway; but it is not their fault. Ir their parents are 
living, it is they who aro morall3' responsible for their 
children’s errors. If their parents ni*o iload, it is uii- 
Icasonablo to expect orphans to bo any better than they 
sbonld be. It is no wonder that tliis stato of things 
aiiould drive magistrates to dcaparr. If they lot an 
offending child go, they have an imp]en.sant cunseioustirsH 
that hie exploits will evoke a host of imitators. If they send 
him to prison, they are not at all sure tiiat be will not coinu 
out worse than ho went in—not. to mention the probability 
that the sontonco will bo reniittud by the Homo Secretary 
almost befoio the local nowspapers have hud time to do- 
nounce the unpaid justices for passing it. Sir William 
HabcOVBT is bound to do something towards amending 
tyifl state of things, and it is to be hoped that tho Cumbor- 
Und magistrj^tes v;eit homtp a little happier than tlioy 


came out. Ho could only, it is true, indioato tho changes 
which ho would have liked to make this your; but, as they 
aro also tho changos which ho proposes to make next year 
provided only that he can find time, a sanguine country 
gontleman may easily persuade himself that the worst is 
over, and that by next August at latest ho will have tho 
means of dealing to sotuo purpose with offenders even of 
tho tondorcst ago. Weak as this ground of confldenoo 
may be, it is more trustworthy than tliOBtatislics by whioh 
tho Home Seciietauy sought to make out that juvonilo 
crime is decreasiug. It may readily bo believed that the 
iHimbor of children under fourteen years of ago who are 
daily returned t'l tho Homo Ollieo as b.dug iniuatoa of 
prisous is very much le.ss than it was. Nowadays a magis¬ 
trate who lias any regard for his own comfort will take 
very good care not to send a child under fourteen to 
prisou. Even he, however, may not think the olToncc 
deserving of five years’ deteiilioii in a reformatory, nnd, 
us there is virtufilly no third alternative, bo probably dia- 
itiis.ses tho boy with a reprimand which is scarcely to be 
distinguished ftoiii au intiinatiou to all whom it may 
coiicorn thaf, if they chooso to do likewise, they may do 
BO with entire imimnity. This is tho state of things whioh 
Sir William IIaucoukt oddl}' described as one of which 
thero is now “ very little practically to complain.” 

Fortunately, thongli the Home Seoretarx thinks thoro 
is little to tind f.iulr, with in a system which leaves 
children to do pretty much what they please, he is willing 
to put even tliat'liitio straight. ’The changes in tho law 
which he has nndcriuken to introduce would undoubtedly 
eifoct n very real inqirovomont in the existing methods of 
dealing with mi.sohicvous children. Uo proposes, iu the 
first place, to give magistr.atos tho power of locking np a 
boy for twenty-four hours and giving him a sound 
whipping. If tho tcndcr-liearfccd pliilanthropiKts who 
hold that Micro i.s something e.ssonfially degrading in the 
contact with a birch rod will allow this punishment to bo 
inflicted, it will go a long way to improving rnatbors. 
jMo.st boys nre fond enough of miscliief to do it, if they 
are not afraid of the con.secjuciiccs. As it is, tho nominal 
consefjncneos ai-o so sovero tliat they aro very seldom 
realiz-‘d. A boy knows that those of his companions who 
have been carried Ir ore tho magistrates for somo act of 
unprovoked ini‘’«dii(.i' have eoinc hack uo worKC off than 
they went, nnd In* naturally draws tho moral that ho may 
give himself the same aninscnKmt, with no uuduo anxiety 
as to the result. It will bo tldfurcnt if, b(*twoen thodepartnre 
to court and the return, twenty-four hours’ cotifincment 
and a sound whipping has boon interposed. Tboro is no 
reason why a penalty of this iiaiuro and amount should 
not bo inllictcd impartially upon every oFFetidor; anil, by 
the time this has henn done for a year or two, the enjoy- 
innut of doing iiiischioi'will [irobably ho very much lessened. 
In towns, at all oveiitH, a low coIIh might bo attached to 
tho Poliee GourtH, and in them a boy who had been sen- 
tonceiJ to bj wliippcil might compare in solitndo tho pain 
of ilio stripes with the pleasure for which the stripes had 
lieen iueuired. In tho caso of oldor biys, Lowevor, a 
sornewliut longer Hiniteiiee than twenty-four hours might 
liave to bo passed, and then another of Sir Wii.i.iam 
llAi;ooiji:r’s suggi stions might usefully bo adopted. There 
are degrees even in childish oflencoH, .ami if a week or n 
month pa‘-sell under pretty sharp discipline would bo sulli- 
cnent to make a boy ciireful not to offend again, it is plainly 
bud economy to send him to u reformatory for five years. 
VVJiat .seems to ho wanted is a kind of correctional ward, 
Avliich for eonveiiienee sake might bo attached oitber to a 
reformutory or to au intlii'.triul school, bat wliich, except 
locally, slioal'l not form jiart of cither. To- these wards 
cblldrcii might ho sent for short terms without any risk 
of being ilomorali/.ed by contact with older oflbnders, and 
without incurring the speeilic disgrace which belongs to 
imprisonment. In this, as in many other instances, the 
dolencut efl'iajt of punishment lies mainly in its certainty, 
and nothing <loos more to diminish certainty than a want 
of proportion between the oUeneo and tho penalty. So 
long as a jn Igo must make bis choice between two in¬ 
appropriate beiitencos — one wliich is in cxccai of 
what tho C.IM1 demands and one which fall.s short 
of it—tho prisoner may always hope that ho will 
got less than lie deservts rather than more. », Of course 
if sentences of deCerition for short periods in correctional 
Wards are to become the rule iu dealing with cliildisli 
olTuuders, tho provi.sion of tlieso wards must not be left to 
cbaucc. They must bu built iu sullicicnt numbers, at the 
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cost of tlio communitj. It would probably be found expe¬ 
dient for the central (Jovornment to take the burden upon 
itiielf, and thus to insure that uniformity of management 
and discipline which has bren iutrodncod, with suoh ex¬ 
cellent results, into the coiuity gaols. 

Still, when all these improvements have boon offeotod, 
there will remain oifonnos which can hardly bo visited with 
any justice upon the actual offender. It is easy, no doubt, 
to exaggerate the amount of responsibility which parents 
ought to bear for the acts of thoir children. The father is 
usually at work all day; and, if the mother is also at 
work, the children may bo little better than orphans. 
Among the very poor porsonal caro of children is a 
luxury which they can seldom afford. The utmost 
that both parents can do is to support the family by 
thoir united labour, and before the ])aramonnt necessity 
of keeping body and soul together all other considcra. 
lions disappear. There ai*e other cases, however, in 
which the children’s faults may plainly bo traced to the 
carelessness of the parents; and when these faults assiirno 
fkform of which the law is obliged to take cognizance, it is 
the parent, not the child, that ought to be punished. It 
would hardly be expedient to extend this principle to cases 
in which the oifondcr must suffer in ])crson; but it should 
‘bo universally applied wherever the penalty is a fine. A 
fine imposed on a child is ncccsBarily paid by the parent if 
it is paid at all; while, if it is not paid, tlio alternative im< 
prisontnenL is borne by the child. There is thus a very 
great inequality in the trealjircftit, ■'childish oUcTices, 
according as tliose who commit tlicm are the children of 
very pour or of modcrat(dy well-to-do parents. Sir 
William llAKOonia’ proposes to remedy this by imposing 
the fines directly upon the parent, and taking power to 
levy them ou liis goods. Offences which arc not serious 
enough to cotideinn those guilty of them to a long period 
of detention in a reformatory school will thus be divided, 
according to their degree of hoinonsness, into those which 
touch tho parent's pocket and those which touch the child’s 
person. This would certainly bo a very great iiuprovemcnt 
upon tho existing classification. 


THE COUNTllY OF THE G UNI’OVVDEU PLOT. 

A FINK old Ihnbored farmhouse standing close hy the church- 
yard in the pretty WarwicUshire viUa|»o of iJunchurch is 
Htill known in local tradition as Guy Fawkes’s house. It was 
hero that Oaleshy and his nssociatos luid nnanged to meet before 
tho hunt which was to he tho pretext for their gathoiing, and 
hither tho leaders haaloned tm llio nows of Fawkesa arrest, to bo 
deserted hy nil but thoso who were too deeply involved to hope 
for mercy. The villngo, n famous postiiig-stutioii in the old diiys, 
stands on the high road between London and Binuing^hain, on the 
brow of a lino of low hills. Kaiiics Brook, which here forms the 
boundary of Warwickshire and Northninploiishire, winds along 
the vnlley below to jr»iu tho I,.eani lietween AVolscoto and Kvtes 
Hardwick. In the opposite direction, towards (Coventry aud Bir- 
mingliain, tho road runs for nearly three miles throu|[h an avenue^ 
of magnilicent SciUch iirs, and witere these end they ui-e succeeded 
by elms which carry on the line for some two or thro(‘ miles more. 
Tue road hero passes by Bunsmore Heath, where the great hunt 
to which Higby invited the conspirators was to have taken place. 
It was then a wild expanse of moorland, and in Dugdale's time it 
was still, ho tells us, *• a don of thieves aud luunslayors, by whom 
the road from Coventre to Jlundiui'ch was much tufcsled. ' Hun- 
-church itself is the model of an KnglisU village; many of the 
^houses and cottages are both old and hoiiutil'ul, aud the more 
modern buildings, if they do nut add to llio picturesque eU'ect, are 
-not for the most part of such a chai-acter ns to interfere 
with it. lloses grow luxuriantly ou the clay soil, and in summer 
■many cottages are cfMupletely covered with blossoms. The church, 
lUce many otht'rs in ^VarwleUshilo, is of red sandstone. Tho tower, 
which is finely proportioned, has a turret in one corner, and 
slightly resembles the tower of Now College, Oxford, though it is 
on a fur smaller scale. The outside of the church is still beau¬ 
tiful, in spite of the modern addition of u vestry; but in the inte¬ 
rior paint and plaster have done thoir worat. In the middle of the 
village stands tho market cross, (tanked by the stocks which still 
remain as a terror to evildoers, though the children commonly use 
them for a vaulting horse, just as birds Inive been known to build 
their nests in scarecrows. Thu ]>i'inc>pnl inn is named after the 
legendary Dun Oow of Warwick ; but of course this legend has no 
connexion with the name of the pai-ish itself, which is of very 
much earlier origin, aud is derived from tho bill upon which the 
village stands* The greater part of Duncburch, ns well^ as of the 
adjoining parish of Billon, was granted in tStepheu’s reign to the 
monastery of Pipewell, in Northamptonshire, and the Orange 
stood on the boundary lietween the two parishes. ^ Tts site is no w 
occupied by a fine house in the Tudor style, built by I’ugin for 
the Bumiin Catholic family who were until lately the owners of 


the estate^ The same Bilton Granm is still xatniiied. Biltoa 
Hall, a beautiful old bouse surrounded hy tall elms, is intereetiiw 
08 having belonged to Addison, who oocosionallv lived there. £w 
only daughter succeeded him, and died at the Hall in 1797. She 
must then have been nearly, if not quite, eighty years old, for her 
father died in 1719, iifter a married life of barely three years. The 
village, though smaller than Dunchurch, is perhaps even moro pio- 
ture^uo. It is not situated on any great thoroughfare, and so has a 
more secluded air. It is also comparatively free from the hordes of 
bicyclists from Coventry, who, tempted by‘ten or twelve miles of 
level road, make Dunchurch hideous with dust aud shouting on 
every fine Sunday in tho year. The lanes have broad maipna of 
grae.*} which no encroaching landowner has enclosed, and a pleasant 
Bense of ease and leisure pervades the whole place. The country 
round, though not so rich in beautiful sesnery as the moro westerly 
parts of Warwickshire, will still better please those who admire 
above all things an oxtonsive view. From the tower at Don- 
church one can see for miles across tho rich pasture lands of 
Northamptonshire, dotted here and there with spinneys and gorsa 
coverts, lii this direction lies all tho best part of the famous 
I’ylchloy country, and tho meets at Lfibourue, Crick, aud Yelver^ 
loft draw together fields numbering many hundred horsemen. 
But the absence of large woods, hoAvever well it may fulfil the 
requirements of fox-huuling, gives a certain monotony to the 
scenery, aud the eye tiii’ns gladly southward towards the hmms of 
dark foliage which clothes the high ground at Shuckburgh. To 
the weal the view is less uniform. There is more ploughed land, 
and tlierefore greater variety of colour. Woods, too, are larger 
and more numerous. About a mile away on this side is the 
beautiful park of Causton, with its broad belt of fine old trees, 
ami the ])retty cottage which does duly os the Hall. To the 
south-west lie Fmnkton Wood, and the larger masses of trees 
which occur at intervals between Frauktun and Stoneloigh. 


Beyond is tho valley of the Avon, which contains, just in Ihis 
part of its course, perhaps a greater number of picturesque water- 
niilU than aiiy equal extent of river elHowiiere in England. 
TJjo bi'ooks winding slowly through the low-lying lands on their 
way to join tho Avon are thickly fringed with reeds and bul¬ 
rushes, and hero and there a piece of marshy ground has been 
turned to good account ns an osier-hod. Brown water-rats swim 
quickly to and fro across the stream, or sit on the broad leaves and 
gnaw tho .succiilcnl atoms of tho river plants : .shy moorhens rush 
to the shelter of the bank where some bush overhangs the water, 
as one passes not quite noiselessly by; and sometimes two or three 
wild duck, startled by the slightest soiiud, rise with much splash¬ 
ing from a quiet ])uul among the reeds. 

The noignbonrhood of Dunchurch abounds with memories of the 
old coacliing days. Outside the village, on a road which joins the 
highway to Coventry with Wailing Street, is the old “ Cock Robin ” 
inn. It is now converted into cottages, but the solid walls and 
high-pitched roof remain. Still more famous is tho ** Blue Boar,* 
now a farmhoiiKc, which stands on the Coventry road itself, about 
two miles west of Dunchurch. From this point we go on by 
lanes and bridle-roads past Wolston aud Brandon to Combe 
Abbey, where the Princesw Elizabeth was living under the care of 
Lord Harrington at tho timu of the Gunpowder Plot. Lingard 
states that, w’hen the news of Fawkes’s arrest was brought to 
Dunchurch, tho conspirators abandoned their desngn of seizing 
the Princess, and proceeded at onco on their desperate march into 
Worceslorshire. This liew, however, is contradicted by the 
annals of Coventry, which state that the attempt was only foiled 
by Lord Harrington’s foresight in conveying his ward within the 
walls of the citj', and keeping her there until the danger was 
over. This stalemont is cuiifirmed by a contemporary authority 
whom Lingard and other writers seem to have overlooked 
Within a few weeks from the discovery of tho plot, John Barclay, 
a •Scotchman, tho author of tho ArgenU and of several polem¬ 
ical works, wrote a pamphlet entitled SerieB patefacti dtvinitm 
2*nt'ricuiu in ter Maximum Hepem reffnumque Sritannia 
et imtruvti. Thu pamphlet is interesting in more ways than one; 
but tho paa<tngo Yvhich chiefly concerns ue at present is the 
following:—'^Gencrosos aliquot uubilissimi Hornngtouii equos 
rapuerant, fares magis quam hostes. Kt pene parricidarum oon- 
siiiuni paloui ernt, vuluisse sublato liege et confusis raiserabUi 
cnlaifliiiite omnibus, Serenissimam Elizabetham Regis filiam. qnee 
Burlii educabatur, in potestate sua esse, earn deinde collocari 
nuptui, prout rerum status ot vel exterorum exigeret favor, 
vel nietu.s urgeret. Bed populus nb eorum eomere avenna, 
quodunque se contulerant aut oppidorum aditu nrohibep 
bant, aut etiam infestis armis abeuntes prosequebantur/’ 
The first sentence cortaiuly implies that a raid was aotaally 
made upon Combe, and (Joventry was no doubt one of the towns 
which refused to admit the insurgents. ** Burlii * must be a niii- 
priut fur Biulii,” as Combe is in the parish of Binley, and the 
village is just outside the park.. The abbey was founded in the 
reign of Stephen for Cistercian monks, aud its estates wore gmited 
by Jildward VI. to the Earl of Warwick. Upon his exsontioii 

a reverted to the Crown, and were afterwards granted to 
rt Kelway, whose daughter married Sir Jolm ]£rriiigteD. 
Harrington was one of the first barons created by James Li and 
waa entrusted, as we have seen, with the education of the Ftinoeis 
Elizabeth, whom he accompanied abroad on her moRiage tbe 
Elector Palatine. About the year 1617, the Oombe estate 
changed bands once moro, being bought by the exeentcre hit Sir 
William Craven, Lord Mayor of London in x6io. Hie hebwta 
created baron in 1^27, and bd|ip|| y|ll^imt U||ngtcm wd 
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of CitKym. fourteen Inter. The estate has lemained in the 
fiuniljr ever ' ^e kte Earl spent the last yeare^of his life 
in buUdiofr a ag^ignificent new wing to the abbey; but the work 
was left unfinished at his death, and has not since been continued. 
It is in the purest Gothic style, and is characterised by a rich 

S rofusion of material and a careful execution of the minutest 
etoils which have not been too common in modem reproductions 
of ancient styles. ^ Of the monastery itself nothing but a part of 
the cloisters remains. The abbey contains some line pictures, 
chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools, including several very 
good Vandykes. Be^^ond their intrinsic merits, the greater number 
of the pictures are interesting as having belonged to Elizabuth of 
llobemia. The first Earl of Craven came undsr her notice when 
lighting in the Netherlands in the army of Prince Henry of 
Orange. IShe conceived a great regard for him, and, at her death, 
left him her books, papers, and pictures, thus renewing her early 
associations with the place where she had been brought up. 

The phiCB moat closely comiec.ted with the history of the Gun¬ 
powder Plot is the luuuor-houBO of Ashby Kt. Ledgers, in 
Northamptonshire, which was then the principal scat of the 
Oatesby family. It lies tibuut six miles south-east of Dunchurch, 
near Crick railway-station. Thu estate came by marriage into the 
possession of John Catesby at tbo beginning of tbu reign of 
llicbard II. The family escupod oxtorminotion in the Wars of 
the Hoses, and the founder’s grandson, Sir William Oateshy—the 
“cat” of tho familiar couplet—died at Dosworth lighting for 
Richard 111 . lie was attainted after his death ; but the attainder 
was reversed, and his estates were restored to his heirs in 1495. 
Sir W’illiam, tho reprosonlntive of the fuiiiily iu Elixabeih's reign, 
adhered to tho Romish faiili, and was concerned in tho attempted 
rising under the liiarl of Essex. However, he contrived to hand 
down his estates to his sou Robert. Ashby St. i.edgers was by 
no means the only estato nwnml by tho Cateshys in the inidluud 
counties. Their name is piv^.t^erved in the little village of Oateshy, 
which lies just within the holders of Northamptonshire, a few miles 
south-west of Davuntry ; aud uiuung other manors which were at 
one time or another in the po.ssesaiori of tho family was that of 
Lapworth, in tho west of Wiirwiclsahiro, which was sold to Sir 
Edward Grovillo by thi.s very Robert, no doubt to defray tho u.x- 
ponses of the plot. WJieii "tlie “ glans plumbea,” of which John 
Barclay speaks so exuUiugly, had done its work, the Caiesby 
estates ot course escheated to tho Crown, and after several 
changes of ownership Ashby St. Ledgers was sold to John Ashley, 
in whoso family it rcMiinined until lh«4 close, of tho cighteculh i-en- 
tury. Tho house is a Line old gablod building; but it 1 ms been 
added to and altered from Uine to lime until it presents a some¬ 
what nondescript uppearauco. Thu must interesting feature of the 
place is a small chamber with a bay window, which is built ovur 
an old gateway suparating tho lioasofrom tbu churdi. lion) local 
tradition says that Cates by used to* meet tho other loading con¬ 
spirators and confer with 'them about their plans. Perhaps ho 
sometimes pictured himself the Minister uf a Catholic king of 
England. At any rate, wo msiy ho sure that he did not anlicipute 
the argument against his cbnnites of success which is thus (j[uuiutiy 
expressed in Barclay’s hexameters:— 

Quid perfida tela 

Abdero, (|uid tantn compoiiero sulpLiuro t'uliuen. 

Quid JuvHL oceultus ttiL sciiiiiiu euiidcrc llaiuiiiiu ? 

Ah iiiiM'i'i prutiibtitc ininaii. Sau nainina iiovit 
Fulmen, ct in muguum ncacit pcccare tonontem. 


DE hUNATlCO INQXTIRENDO, 

T he Homo Secretary has presented himself to the country in 
the light of an inspector of lunacy. Bir Staflbrd Northcote, 
it appears, had talked of tbo madness of the people, and Sir 
WUliam Ilarcourt was particularly anxious to know what 
a lunatic people are like. So ho went to stay with Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, and Sir Wilfrid and his guest went down to 
Workington limt Monday. ()n tho previous Saturday at Cocker- 
mouth the Home Secretary had been non-political ) but apparently 
lunatics do not uuderotaiid this nttilude. On tlio same day he had 
been highly complimentary to Mr. Percy Wyndham; hut it seems 
that lunatics do not undorstaud this kind of compliment cither. 
Sir Wilfrid is a very sUvk man, and he in hi.s turn docs not 
uuderstand guests who refuse to play the game; so a Held day 
had to be arranged at Workington, and the two celebrated jesters 
journeyed thither. The inciduuls of the journey are not recorded, 
but any one who appreciates the character of the two speakers will 
lit once understand the situation. There is a picturo in 
JPerkimi BaU which represents the probable attitude of the 
two to the life. “Jack Hubbard, that merry rogue,’* is medi¬ 
tating an impromptu, and, according to Tliackerar, meditating at tho 
same Ume on the bill which comes due next Thursday. It is not 
at all likely that Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir William Harcourt 
meditated on any such subject as the latter; but they must have 
been Sorely exercised as to the jokes which each was going to lay 
before the intelligent Workingtonians. A great resjponsibility lay 
on each. Our contemporary the Spectaiw has decided that, ex¬ 
cept when the Honae Secretary opens his mouth, d prSaent c'ast 
him fin d§ Hire. ‘ “ You know how hard I am to move,** as 
SmoUett's hero remarked i and it is no light thing to feel charged 
with the function of makiug some persons merry. On the ower 
haiid> Six Lawibn i|t(^be world in geneml efeii more 


important than tUo ilumo Secretory as a living, walking, and 
speaking proof that Radicalism is not necessarily destructive of the 
merriment of England. Both of these merry men have been some¬ 
what under a cloud of late. The wheels of their chariots hate 
somehow been taken oif, and they drive them with exceeding 
heaviness. They “ jock wi* deeflculty,** obviously owin^ to the ihet 
that all the people round them aro utterly nimble to jock at all* 
Too great a seu.^e of responsibility has been Known in various re¬ 
lations of life to be fatal to tho otherwise undoubted powers of Bie 
responsible pert^on. An ordinary spoaker can got out a printed 
abstract of his spct-ch bofoveliaud, with “ cheers ” marked in brackets 
at tho proper plaros. But the laughing muscles of humanity are 
remarkably oudiirato. 10 von a West Cumbrian cmnot laugh at 
an impromptu unless it has at least tho appearance of being an 
impromptu, niul so this resource was closed to tho two champions 
who went down to Workington 011 Monday to prove by jests 
that Radicalism is the only God and that Mr. Gladstone is his 
prophet. 

ll can hardly surprise any one to find that tho Homo Secretary 
camo out of the valley of the shadow of lioavy jokes, on the whole, 
tho bc-st. Everybody knows tho proverb about “ Tell me whom 
you live with ” j and Sir William Harcourt has, on tho whole, 
tho ttdvantai^o of his host in point of as.sociation. No one can bavo 
with impunity tho United Kingdom Alliance perpetually around 
him. Sir Wilfrid Jmweon’H wit contiiind itself to such remarks 
as that Sir William Ilarcourt was “ a big ’un," that the air was 
“ heavy with Lowihor.-i,” that Mr. Tercy Wyndham was “ a crafty 
old fox,’’ and that Mr. i^ivendish Hontinek’s Christian names were 
George Angu'^tus. Tin* Workingtonians cheered, which was amiable 
of them, Olid tSir Wilfrid was doubtlo.«^s siitislicd. Fortunately or 
uufurLuriately lor the Home Secretary, ho has not as yet made'' his 
home with Mr. HaWhon Hums. An uneasy seiiso that the oars of 
I'hiropo—and of ohr eon temporary before inontioued—are upon 
him is often discerniblo in Sir William Ifarcourl's eloquence 
nowadays. Ho seems to havo pii.^'cd his jokes through a 
pr<)Co.ss of self-criliei.sm, and not to b»* salislied with thorn. “It 
was not thus” (ono fancie*! him iiiedilatiiig) “ that I joked when 
1 was not eonviiieed tliat Mr. Gladstone was the crown and flower 
of humanity.” So I lie Hume IjiJerrelory began his inspection of 
the lunacy of ('Limberlaiid by a plea mi HitHcncurdiam, IIo 

had .a cold, and the truiu.s wt*re late. “ Tho boy on his right ”—that 
i.s to Ruy, bir Wilfrid—would joke for them. Ho (Sir William) was 
but a Bocoiuiiirv iierformer. Tliis, it is true, was only a preliminary 
canter, d’lie relentless trainers and Jockeys who had got hold of 
Sir William I lairunrt were dolormined to have a real run out of 
him for their moui*y, and a run they had. Tho Homo Secretary 
began by cumiiaring NVest Cumberland to Cyprus, and his ingenuity 
does not seem to have quite suHicod to ])ersua(lu his hearers that 
this was a eomplimout. For, according to Sir William Ilarcourt, 
Cyprus is about tlio least rospoctnbk* part, and still more, the 
least prolitable part, of the British dominions, and tho West 
Cumbrians oddly enough scimi not altogether iu havo appreciated 
the comparison. Even after this brilliant paradox, tlio Home 
Secretary made a vain elibrt to throw up tho sponge, saying that 
“ tko public had had us much speaking lately as it knew whnt to 
do with.** It was no good j lio had to go on. So ho told the 
West Cumbrians (as a private confidonco never yet vouch¬ 
safed to any aiulieiice except themselves) that “Loudon was not 
tho nation." TLii.:i was choumd, and it seoms to Inivo inspired him 
with what A^as porliaps hi.s happiest thought. “ The late Qovorn- 
lueut,*’ lie .said, “ fancird that they hod discovered the elixir of 
political lift*.’* Tho phra«o is not bad; but are thero no other 
Guvornmonts which .seem to have tho same fancy ? “ The verdict 

uf the country, ' s.iid Sir William Iliircuurt, growing bolder os he 
went on, *' is nut unfitvourablo to Mr. Gliidatono.'* This was on 
tho 31st of Octuber, and the Home Secretary thought that his 
gic'auies.s was ripe. Next day there cniue a killing frost, and, 
sumohow or other, tho newspapers which since 1877, or there- 
abuuts, havu had entliusiastic articles on tliu lessons of tho muni¬ 
cipal elections, pa>&od them over willinuc so much as a notice. 
However, it m.iy be admitted that the Homo Secretary could not 
know*this. A nioro remarkable statiuiient followed. “The bia- 
tory of England lor tho last fifty yours, ' said tho speaker, “ had 
been the history of the Liberal parly, and for tho last tive-and- 
tweuty it had been the history of the genius and character 
of Mr. Gladsloiu*. ’ It is pleasant to think what Englishmen of 
old would have said if they had been told that tbo history 
of their country was nothing but tho history of a single man. 
The idle m*md srcins somehow to hear some for-oU' echoes 
of what was &aid two years ago about personal government, 
till it ruimuiiber.s that an unfortiinate btatcsm.'in with a bad cold 
and an inexorable host waiting to cap all his best things is not 
to be judged too hardly. As usual, time’s noblest offspring was 
bis lost. Sir William—cold and host notwithstanding—had a 
“ crusher ” for the liniile. If the policy of his party, he said, was 
as bad as it hud boon represented, how was it that in tbo last 
fifty years Jilugland bad not been utterly undone P Sir William 
seems to have an inadequate idea of his forefathers, and a 
something more than adequate idea of the powers of his own 
party. Tho cuilice of lifieeu hundred years cannot bo destroyed in 
flfty even by the genius and character of Mr. Gladstone, though 
fairness obliges us to admit that the genius and character of Mr. 
Gladstone have done a surprising amount of work in that direc¬ 
tion. After this the seventh age of Bir Williani Ilarcourt’s 
eloquence was too much like the Bhokspeaiian descripdou to be 
dwelt upon. The Ground Game Act— My little Bill* sir **— was 
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ilie evideuco produced to prove the genius and character of Mr. 
01iidBtone*8 Oovoruuiont, and the Homo Secretary remarked that 
**No man cun couti-act Uiuiself out of it.’^ Sir William Ilar- 
oourt is a lawyer, and lisis lilled rosponaible positiooa in the 
logal hierarchy.' Hut ii' he will apply to any ordinary solicitor 
or banialer, be will hoar of a very feimplo plan for con- 
traciiog himself, or anybody else, out of his uvouritn Act, 
which, to use the words of a cnmpelent witness, is polishing 
hares oil' the face of the earth,” and which only aparas deer because 
(as Mr. Labouchoro kuo>v8) they are ** winged game,” and there¬ 
fore exempt from its provisions. 

It is impossible for any generous person to read these speeches 
without a profound sonse of sadnosB. Miltonic, Virgilitin, and 
Tennysonian reminiscenceB crowd upon the mind, and goneriilly 
embody themsclvea in a qwmtutn mutatua ab illo. The quotation 
does not apply to Sir Wilfjid Lawpoji, who was hoavyinh at hia 
boat. But there was n time when Sir William Ifarcoun did not 
hold quite the same opinion about tho genius and clinractor of 
Mr. Gladstone, and when ho had no nui'd U> plead colds and tho 
lateness of trains. Tho Workington Hpoccbcs mako one think of 
that uncomfortable pueiu, The, Lust Touninmenf. 'J'hu s])oars are 
not broken in the orthodox inunner, and, unfortunately, outside the 
Uats there are competitors in tho uuortiiodox manner who must 
make tho veteran jouhters a little uncomforLiblo. When political 
ai^puueut resolves itself into talking about '‘the air being heavy 
with Lowtbers,” andLowthers disappearing fast from civilized 
society,”and ^^George Augustus (lavendiMh iSontiucks,” and suchlike 
things, one somehow turns from Wurkiiiglun to Hull, from tho 
setting to the rising staiB of this linnament. If this sort of 
perso^ity is to bp tho political argument of tho future, liord 
JHandolph Churchill can give points to tho llouiu iSocrutary and to 
Sir Wilfrid liawsou. lie carries bis audience more thoroughly 
along with him; ho hns higher game to tly at (for the Radical 
** Jockers,” on the whole, treat the lenders of their opponents nut 
indeed with ruspecl, but with a kind of distant seiublanco of it, 
which aeoms to imply more of fc'ur than anything else), and he is 
not burdened with any traditions of a ditl'ei'cnt stylo of warfare. 
iSir William ilarcourt and his friends set the example of an 
entirely new kind of fighting in tlioir 1879-80 cainpfugu. We 
ahsll not say, as an outsjmiien partisan has lately said, that the fight 
was won by “hard King”; but it was certainly won by hard 
languap^e. Now hard language is at the disposal of any one who 
has a livelj^ tongue, n certain amount of brains, and a detoriuina- 
tion to win without too much scrupuloui^ness about the means 
of winning. The strung man, in point of Billingsgate, only 
keeps his bouse until a stronger and younger than he comes and 
casts him out. It is luuch more comely, no doubt, to 
confine the combat to rapier thrust aud jmrry; but if a 
worsted combatant takes to catching up atones and mud, and 
flinging them at his oppoiKMit.«i, lie must not complain if Ntono:i and 
mud are (lung back. Wc iiroier tho rapier; but that is a matter of 
individual pivdiiestion. To judge the latest interchange of tho 
coarser weapons, impartially and by results, it must be decided, on 
the whole, that the juniors have it; and the most reasonuble 
moral on the whole matter is ** Vous Tavoz voulu.” Much allow¬ 
ance must of course be made for the natural incapacity of Glad- 
stoniaiw pure and simple to iimko n joke, rerhaps when Liberalism 
has emancipated itself from its temporary prison aud has mturned 
to a freer air, it may be jjossiblu to find champions who can iest. 
At present such champions are old hands of very doubtful 
orthodoxy, whose neo-orthodox fervour seems somehow or other 
to have decidedly interfered with their faculty.'of joking. They are 
cooBcious of thu'fact,aiid have become abusive iust^iid of jocular, 
and now they cry aloud to earth and heaven because control meat 
is mot with coutrolraont. We are not much enamoared of the 
response, but it is just as well to remembor who gave the challenge. 


THIS OKDEU OF COKrORATJS REUNION. 

O UR readers may recollect our calling attention four yoa^p ago 
to the foundation of the mysterious Society which rejoices izi 
the sonorous dosignation of tho “ Order of Oorpnrate Reunion.” 
A *^PHBtornr’ had then just been issued by the three nameless 
hierarchs wJio under such lofty titles ns ** Bishop of Caerleou,” 
and ** Provincial ” of—wn forget exactly what—had assumed the 
leadership of the new communion. It was darkly intimated that 
those prelates whoso new-fledged splendours were thus suddenly 
flashed on the world had soeured somehow or other an epis¬ 
copal succoFisioii which combined the lines of all the great his¬ 
torical Churches in Bast and West; but all particulars of name, 
place, and other detailed circumstances, were carefully suppressed. 
Tha obedieuoe of the faithful throughout the Anglican communion 
was challenged for sees of more ancient date and claiming a mure 
legitimate jurisdiction than Canterbury or York, although the first 
question likely to b<^ asked by those inclined to respond to the call 
—ss to tho antecedents and position of the unnaiued personages 
who arrogated to themselves these august prerogatives—remained 
nnanswered! It was only natural in the absence of authentic infor¬ 
mation that various reports should circulate as to who these now 
Bishops and Provincials real ly were. That they were to befoundamong 
thedergy of the Bstahlished‘Church was plainly implied. And itsoou 
liegnn to* be vaguely rumoured that Mr. A. had been seen in a 
purple cassock, and Br. Ik wearing an episcopal ring, or that 
the 'Vicar of C. was observed to pronounce the Beuedioiicm with 


three fingers extended and processed * about his chuioh with 
fine pontifical strut.” It was confidently asserted in some quarters 
that at least two hundred incumbents hod joined the nascent oom« 
munity, and that there was no English diocese where it did not 
find representatives. And then there was mention made from 
time to time, in newspaper paragraphs ostensibly inspired 
but solemnly obscure, of Chapters or Synods, and occasion¬ 
ally scraps of liturgical or ritual office! published by au¬ 
thority found their way into the columns of these newspimert. 
One or two immbers also appeared at long intervals of the 
Itmnion MatjazmOf which communicated from headquarters such 
fragments of iuformation as tho public were deemed worthy to 
receive. But a heavy veil still nung over tho portals of this 
Church of the Future, which may perhaps have been withdrawn, 
or partially withdrawn, for the initiated few who sought entrance 
to its Nicred precincts, but was impervious to the outer world. 
Rumour in such cases is sure to be busy— infecta refmt 
—aud how much or liow little credit should attach to tness 
floating stories or surmises nobody could pretend to determine. At 
length, however, a writer, who is avowedly a member and pre¬ 
sumably nu authority of the nowly-establishod Church, has come 
forward to lift tho veil. In the October number of tho Nineteenth 
Century Ur. F. G. Lee undertakes to instruct the general public on 
the nature and objects of this ** first open and systematic attempt 
to face bravely the dangers and difficulties of divisions,” which, as 
he tells us, “ was founded quite recently, on tho 8th of September, 
1877.” To be sure hia revelation is quite as remarkable tor what 
it omits ns for what it contains, and we are left after all very much 
in tho dark on certain points as to which one might suppose that 
any one anxious to find refuge for his soul in this new ark of safety 
would first of all require to bo satisfied, llowovoi*, we must be 
thankful fur small mercies, and be content to mako tho most of the 
modicum of enlightenment vouchsafed to us. 

The reasons for founding tho new Order are thus stated by Dr, 
Tioe, whose words shall bo given as they stand to avoid any risk 
of misapprehension. It will bo observed that iu a general way 
they correspond with the causes usually assigned for the origin of 
the Tractarinn movement in 1833. In either case dangers and 
abuses in the English Church were alleged which called^ for strenuous 
action on the part of her ministers and adherents, but whereas the 
Tractarians aspired to reform abuses through the use and develop¬ 
ment of tho existing machiueiy, tho 0 . C. K.”—so far as we can 
gather—oil'ers an entirely new and independent machinery for the 
purpose. But that will appear more clearly by and by. Dr. Lee 
thus expounds the raison (flitre of his new coiuiuuuity> 

The origin of tho Onior iIiuh ftro<o ;—A certain number of por^onH wilhin 
tho pnli! of ilie ICttnhliMliiiiL'iil rcniiMcd keiinly the (iiiaa'«t('fiil f.ict that thoso 
ruIei'N and giiiilc'4 wlio by ihcir runk, iifli" 0 , and opp»rtunili,es, ought to 
liHVU been uetively oii;;aticdiu defending tilings spinluiii uitliin thutcom- 
muuity, were evidently doing nothing of tho kind : HOnie of tlicin, in fact, 
llio very reverse. M/my of the oiflef rulers obviim.sly defended little else 
than their own nuthonty and teinpornl poHscosiuns. Church rates had 
been duly abolisbcd; tin; CoiiHcicnco Clau.so deliberately allowed; the 
Divorce Bill had become law; the Plleinetitary Education Act had been 
imsHod ; and KubHcquHiitly the whole machinery for any cxerciHO of epis¬ 
copal juri>«dict ion throughout England clliciently destroyed, by tho simul- 
t/nicous abolition of the Canterbury Court of Arches, tlio (yluincery Court 
of York, and all the episcopal and archidiaconol courts of each nnd ever}'- 
diocese at “one fell swoop, through the setting-up of 0 new judge in a new 
court created alone by a recent Act of Parliament. They furthermore 
BtarUsl with the a'<Hiinijitioii, if such it be, that tho divisions of the Krfor- 
ination era, by wliicli tlic English Church—cut off from visible uuoiinuiiioii 
with the rest of (Christendom—lia.H remained ever since isolated and iin- 
potent because of its isolation, are a great practical curse, causing a vast 
waste of energy, continual disputations, and still more divisions: and that 
iij more pressing nor lofty duty lies before tho baptised than active co¬ 
operation and earnest work to secure visible (kirporato Kcutiioii. 

But there was in fact another, and as be admits, still more im¬ 
portant, ground for the scheme adopted. The existing evils re¬ 
quiring to be remedied are summed up in tho Pastoral under ux 
heads, and it was, we are expressly told, mainly becauso of” the 
last two that the policy of the 0. 0 . R. was first formulated, and 
afterwards duly defined and dofeuded.” These points are thus Ink! 
down 

5. Uncertainty of sacramental status, arising from the long-continued 
prevaicnec of slinmeful neglect and candosaucss iu the arlininistrutiOD 
of BaptUm, coutrary to the directions contained in the Book of Common 
1‘rayor. 

6. ‘ Want of an unquestioned Episcopal Succession. 

The grand difficulty tlierofore, to which wo shall have to return 
presently, was the doubtful validity of Anglican ordinations. 
Meanwhile the formal establishment of the Society is descriM in 
some detail by^ the writer. It seems that in the summer of 1877 t 
solemn preliminary Synod was duly held in London, consisting of 
certain representative clergy of the Established Uhureh, a 
MUeif [?] with n notary public.” On this solemn occasion ** Mo— 
ill English according to tho ancient Salisbury rite was said at 
daybreak, and all present communicated.” And the use of the 
iSalisbury—commonly, we imagine, called the Sarnm—rite—4.e. 
tho missal generally used in England before the Reformation— 
was no passing accident. ** This deliberate liturgical restoration was 
an avowed protest against the tymnny and injustice of those who 
bad robbed the nadoiial Church of its most sncied treasure, and had 
substituted for it the mongrel, mutilated, and bald aarvioe for the 
Lfird's tiupper now in nabiie use.” Moreover, the restoxetion “ was 
eil’ected for the 0 . 0 . U., by competent epirilml mUherit$»” 'We 
are told further that forms for the sacraments of Gontiriiiatiion 
and Ordination and for giving Oommunion from the Assert 
Sacrament were senotioned by the same aathority; Bat wlmt 
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cisely that authority ia, or wherein ite competence eonsiate, is not 
explained. After the initial Maas and Bynod all who could not 
produce aatiafactory testimony of the TaUdity of their bdntiam 
** had that sacrament Administered to them aub conditiom^ and 
the Pastoral was carefhlly discussed and eventually adopted, “/r 
M sat'd to have been first promulgated about two mouths after¬ 
wards [why this sudden change from direct to indirect narra¬ 
tion P]. on the morning of the foundation day, the 8th September, 
from tne steps of St. Paul's Cathedral by competent authority, in 
the face of credible witnesses.” Perhaps this ceremony also was 
performed ** at daybreak.” The document ** wns then despatched to 
all theKnglish bishops,deans, and proctors in Convocation, to the Holy 
JPather, and to many distiuguisbed Catholic prelates and iheulo- 
iu various countries,” and wo are further assured that ** its 
time and terms secured a wide and almost universal commenda¬ 
tion.” Except as regards the last point, the authority for which is 
not given, the procedure reminds one strongly of the first start of the 
Irvingite movement, when the now Apostles also presented their 
•credentials to the Pope, and .to all the English, and we bolinvo 
many foreign bishops, as well as to all Christian Sovereigns. >Ve 
pass over the long extracts from the Pastoral which follow, us the 
documeut was noticed in our coluions on its first appearance four 
years ago. 

Our readers will have seen that the members of the new Order 
wore conditionally baptized, and, inasmuch as baptism is an indis¬ 
pensable condition for the valid reception of nil other ” sacraments 
which impart a character,” it follows of course that such of them 
as were clerics wore next conditionally ordained. By the way we 
notice here one or two little slips iu Dr. fjee’s theology, if it is 
intended, as we may fairly presumo it is, to be based on Tridentiue 
teaching, lie recounts ” (Joulirmaiion, Orders, and Unction,” as 
the three ** sacraments which impart a character.” According to 
theOouncil of Trent baptism should be substituted here for extreme 
auction, which lost does not impart a character, and therefore may 
be, and often ia, repeated. We are told again that thero is no 
other door or way of entrance besides [baptism] except the 
Baptism of Blood— i.e. martyrdom.” Tho 'i'ridentliio Catechism, 
however, specifies ** the baptism of desire,” as well as the ** baptism 
of blood”; as Dr. Leo puts it, none of the heuthen, e.y., could bo 
•saved. But to return to what, on his own showing, is the funda¬ 
mental principle and justification of the new Order, tho security 
.of valid Orders and Bacrameuts. It is precisely here, on the most 
vital point, that the information supplied is most defective. AVe 
read (the italics are our owp^ Sacramental integrity had been 
eecured; and a valid succession unquestioned either by JEaat or 
West ”; but wo aro nowhere told how “ this impregnable position ” 
hod been secured. When, where, or from whom was this ” un¬ 
questioned” succession obtuluedl* Dr. l^oe speaks of the grand 
act of charity and hencvolenco rendered to these Catholic ive- 
uuiouista in the Church of England ” by bestowing it, and, again, 
of its bdng “ expressly asked and granted ” ; but by whom it was 
asked, and who granted it, deponent saith not. Yot this is surely 
^he first point necessarily to bo ascertained by those who are dis- 
eatisiied with the evidence for their existing Orders and Sacrament^, 
it is hardly enough to toll them that, ” if renort he accurate [here, 
again, we have a saving clause interposed just where positive 
proof' is most esaential] nothing sacramental was left un¬ 
done, and no act and deed was left unrecorded, even by 
cimi authorities recognised at the English Foreign OJfce, to 
insure the existence of an undoubted and abiding record 
•of certain most important and momentous acts.” Are we to 
understand that this record is to be found, and may be consulted, 
in the Foreign Office ? Weare told of ^^thoperfect frankness and good 
with which the appointed Hulcrs of tho Order have fairly faced 
the obvious and increasing ecclesiastical difficulties of the* day.'' 
Will they be good enough to inform the public when, and where. 
And from whom they received their episcopal consecration ? Was 
it from the Old Catholics, or the Jauseuisi Church of Utrecht, or 
the late Archbishop of Syra aud Touos, or from any Unman 
Catholic prelate ? Father Hutton of the Birmingham Oratory 
muntains, according to Dr. Lee, that for any Catholic Bishop to 
have taken part in these alleged cou8ecr.iliuns woivid have been 
a crime corresponding in guilt to that of some gross violation of 
A;h6 marriage tie in the social order.” And it is anyhow most 
iiqprabable that any Latin prolate would iiave desired or dared to 
perform what bis Church would regard, aud punish if discovered, 
as a grave act of sacrilege. We turn to the letter of “ Lawrence, 
Bishop of Caerleon,” appended to Dr. Lee's article, for some 
information, but we turn in vain. On the contrary, he observes 
that ** a certain amount of reserve is necessary on some points; 
hEBt, because enjoined by the consecrators ; secondly, to adhere 
strictly to the scheme of supplying purely spiritual defects by 
purriy spiritual means.” The first reason is sufficiently iotel- 
iigiblei if hardly creditable to those concerned; the second is 
sinmeaning, unless we are to believe that purely spiritual ” 
ordinances con only be administered in secret. It is a natural 
•consequence of this necessary reserve ” that the Bishop of 
Caerleon does not venture to speak with the same conKdence as 
Dr. Lee of his ** unquestioned succession,” but of “ a succession 
' Xwhich shall, ovttfus in^iry^ meet with the recognition of all.” 
That is quite another thing. Anglicans, who briieve their own 
orders to 1 m vaUd^ would say as much. But in their case the mate¬ 
rials for due inquiry are at l^t open to alL 

Into the gronnas alleged by Dr. liee for questioning the 
^AngUoan Bucoession this is not tho place for entering at any 
leag^ The'potnt on which he mainly, and indeed almost exclu¬ 


sively dwells, is tho fact, for which various authorities are cited, 
that a large proportion of the English people aro loft unbaptized. 
One clerical speaker at tho Church Congress of 187919 quoted ns 
saying that “ hardly more than ten per cent, of (uir people in our 
laigo towns are baptized iu the Church of England.’' Be this as it 
may, ono important link is missing to the completeness of the argu¬ 
ment. It has to be sliown that S(3me of tho iinbaptizod persons 
have certainly or probably boon ordained and subsequently 
raised to tho epi.scopatn. And the only proof oll'cred of this is 
Dr. IjOo’b statement that several cases have come under his own notice 
of late years where Anglican bishops have boon h'ss uniform than 
they should have been in dcniuiuliug distinct proof of baptism 
from candidates for or Jination, and that certiticates of tho canonical 
age have sometimes been accepted as sufficient evidence of baptism. 
We can only say that, if so, Anglican os well os ancient canons 
have been deliberately neglected or ignored. On llicso matters 
however wo do not propose to enlarge here. But iu any case the 

S jsition of members of this luysterioiis Order, in the Church of 
ogland but not of it, be they many or lew, is a sufficiently 
strange one ; and wo we told that ” already there are representa¬ 
tives of the 0 . C. U. in almost every English diocu.'^c, and duly np- 
nointod officers who uuosteutatiously govern thus in things lawful.” 
Dr. Lee argues that while avowocl Swedenborgians ” and sealed 
Irvingitea” retain tbuir bonoKccs in peace, his own co-reli¬ 
gionists have at least an equal right to do so. AVe were not aware 
of the e.\istoiico of “ avowed '* Swedenborghiiia or irvingites among 
the bonnticed clergy, but the position appeai-s, to say tliu least, an 
aiiomaloiis ono. Moreover these now dignitaries do not seem 
to ** avow ” thoir position individually by any outward sign. 
It is evidently impossible for an outsider to know who is n 
“bishop,” or “provincial,” or “officer” of tho Order, and who 
is not. Is the “Bishop of Caerleon” for instance a bonoficed 
incumbent ? Bishop though he be, he is permitted to govern “ uu- 
ostuutatiously,” aud liiay still say iu tho words of an old 
doggerel:— 

1*111 glad I’m not a hi shop, 

To walk iu long hhick gifttors. 

And, as Mrs. Poyscr pithily phiused it,** Tl's hard work to toll 
which is Old Harry, when everybody’s got boots on.” 


A NMW AIUiUMKNT FOli VKGKTAKl.WTSM. 

I T is probable that the crolclieleer is on tho whole the happiost 
of men or woiuuii, as the ease may be. The pursuit of 
reasonable objects has undoniably at limes a iLMidency to bore the 
pursuer; the pursuit of unreasonable ones has the immense advan¬ 
tage of only boriug other people. Therefore, while other people 
have their moments of lassitude, spiritualists and auii-vaccinationista 
and vegetarians aud teelolnller.s, and hucldike fulli, enjoy an 
iyncus vigor which is iu its way delightful to look on, except 
when it results as it occasionally does in the premature death of a 
good many innocent people, the phinderiug of guileless ones who 
are iuuocent in another teuse, or the iuUictinn of general annoy¬ 
ance and discomfort. Tho unfortunate J.eeds merchant whom 
Mr. Dawson Burns has found athir&t in a CirouL Northern dining- 
car, and to whom, in nccordaneu doubtless with a private read¬ 
ing of the precepts of the Fouuder of Christianity, he has 
rofu.sed drink, may not like tho iyneus vigors and the streelful 
of neighbours to whom a vigorous nnti-vaccinntionwt the other 
day communicated siuall-pux may not like it either. But ve- 
gelariuuisiii has at least the advuutugo of beiug less aggressive 
than these i(s sister liinacie.’t. 'J'liu vegetariaji very Irequently 
kills himself, but ho does not on killing other people 

unless they nro silly enough to listeo to him. Moreover, Ilia 
crotchet in free from some others of the ugH(‘st features of new 
things. Combined with spiritualism, it might lie used fur the pur¬ 
poses of extui'liuii by threatening the “ itreophagist''malefactor 
with the gh(»sts of the animals he has eaten; but w'o never heard 
of an instance of this. Hence the vegetarian may be regarded 
with a certain amiable feeling of tolerance, in that, though occa¬ 
sionally suicidal, he ut any rate lets other people liie and thrive. 

The latest vegetarian manifesto that has come to cir knowledge 
is a very neat little hook by Mrs. Anna Kingsford, M.l)., which 
Messrs. Kogan Paul and Co. have just publi.shed. It is called 7 'he 
Perfect Wag in Diet, u phrase admirably indicative of the mental 
attitude of the crotcheteer. The average kreopliagist is by no 
means convinced that kreopbagy is the perfect way iu diet. Flesh 
and li.sh, like rebellion in u celebrated case, lie in his way, and he 
eats them and does well thereon; but, as to perfection, that is 
another matter. Mrs. Kingsford, on the other band, will have 
none of your Imlf-meaBures. 8he has looked at the teeth of man 
and the intestines of man; she has examined the desecudauts of 
his cousins, the other arboreal animals ; she has ca.st a rapid eye 
on the science of ethics, the condition of AVbitechapel, the pages 
of history, and the reports of outbreaks of trichinosis; and the 
result of it all is that she knows tho ** all-best ” way of 
feeding. It must be confessed that we have not discovered uiiy- 
tlung very novel in tho book, or anything which has not been said 
a hondrua times by all vegetarians, and answered a hundred times 
by the tiendish Jcreopbngist. It seems that the work is an 
enlaiged translation ol the thesis by which Mrs. Kingsford gained 
her doctorate at Paris. We are ashamed to say that we do not 
know exactly what other exercises are required for that proud 
position; but, if the thesis docs the business by itself, it would 
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not appear lo be very difficult to become an M,D. Mrs. Ringaford 
begins with an examination of our friends the anthropoid afMS, by 
my of showing the similarity between us. It is reallv painful to 
know tbut in tlio chief point of diffierenco the ape ^ the ad¬ 
vantage of us, for ho has a bigger stomach than we have. Otherwise 
there is no dillbronce worth speaking of. Now he un(][neBtiouably 
is a vegetarian; therororo wo ought to be, q.e.d. Then we have 
our old aequaintauce the teeth argument, and several other physio¬ 
logical contentions, one of which is to the lay mind so exceedingly 
f^ny that, at the risk of appearing flippant, we must quote it. 
The peristaltic movements of the human stomach, it seems, take 
place in a circular dirocliou; so do those of the herbivora; 
while the cariiivorou.s stomucU contents itself with stie-sawing 
in a prostiic manner Irom right to loft and from loft to right. It 
does not appear,” says Mrs, Kiiigsford, with much gravity, " that 
any opportunity hits ari.seii of observing these movements in 
omnivorous animal.11 ere there seems a slight gap in the argu¬ 
ment ; but, such as it is, it evideutly lends satisfactorily to the 
same conclusion ns before. That conclusion is that '* the abuse of 
the art of cookery in tho linnds of imin degrades him to the level 
of a beast of prey.” We ronrt»s.s tliiif wo never heard of a beast 
of iiroy who cooked, nud that wo bad always thought that this 
little matter of cookery wa.i of very considerable importance in 
tho question; but this is probably owing to the weakness of 
kreophagist logic. 

From physiology we pass to history. Wo begin at the begin¬ 
ning, and see that the earliest pages of Ibe liook of Genesis (which 
Mrs. Kingsibrd knows was written by an h'gyptian) plainly 
declare what J*'gyptian tradition held about tho fond of man. Our 
edition of Genesis is probably less complete than JMrs. Kingsford's, 
or else contains snnio spurious matter, for it certainly does not 
favour vegetarianism. Then we go from Fgypt to (.Jrecce, where, 
on the authority of Kollin, we are told that athletes ate no meat, 
and that it was no regimen of flesh that formed the heroes of 
Thormopjlie. If Mrs. Kinn^sford had consulted Athemeus and such¬ 
like authorities instead of tho o.vcclleat French man, she would have 
discovered that the famouB black broth consisted largely of tho same 
material as black puddings, that the Mjmtia were ploitlifully supplied 
with pork, and thattherc wn.s usually a second course of game, poultry, 
lamb, &c. &,c. Then wc arc taken all over the countries of the 
earth and the dietaiies thereof. !\Irs. Kingaford, following up her 
ill-luck with Uollin, triist.s herself to u certain Mod. Univ. 
whatever that may be, which inibi'ins her that tho Japanese “never 
kill or cut anything tlint is killed. ’ She tells us that “ it is much 
more likely that the Fnglish navvy owes his superior strength 
[ns compared wdth French liibourors J to gifts of race than to his 
diot^” which seems to overlook tho well-nscertaiiicd fact that by 
lowering the diet of the ono and raising that of the other tho 
navvy and bis foreign competitor can bts equaliztid and their posi¬ 
tions in respect of work even reversed. After thi.s we have tho 
details of the perfect diet, in which it appears milk, eggs, butter, 
cheeso, “ may, without inconsistency, bo included.” Then comes 
tho denunciatory part. The use of ilesh meats habteiis tho arrival of 
old ago. It is a dangerous stiniuhuit. Mrs. Kingsford knew a young 
lady who got actually intoxicated on two mutton chops. iCreo- 
phagi8t.s go lo and fro with o.vnctly the same rcsth'ssueas ns the 
animals in a incnngorie—it may bo observed in passing, that 
the purely fnigivorous monkeys are notorious for the sodnte- 
ness of their demctmouv. Krcoplingism leads to alcoholism, and 
still more to immorality—tho notoriously cle.anly living of tlio 
vegetarian inhabitants of Western Africa is here a case in 
point, though Mrs. Kingsford says we ought to leave nfl’ flesh¬ 
eating because of its bad ellects on the butchers, which is a 
charming pendant to Mr. Jirigbt’s demonstration of the neces.'^ity 
of abolishing cajntal punishment for fear of harde%ing the moral 
fibre of tho ordinary of Newgate. Trichinosis, Ur. Kiebardaon, 
the greater amount of food obtainable by tillage than by pasturage, 
Mt. Arthur Arnold, tho nriiticial clianges iii the personal appear¬ 
ance of sheep and oxen bred for food, and many other persons and 
things are brought iurward; and an intei'csting but somewhat 
irrelevant digro.s8ion ou the fur trade and tho habit of wearing 
small birds in bonnets appropi iately concludes the argument. 

In all this there is. ns has been said, very little that is new, 
though we do not remember to have seen so much stress laid 
before on tho argument that tho herbivorous stomach, peiistal- 
tioally speaking, walt/cs, while the carnivorous stomach only in¬ 
dulges in a kind of Tho truth is, of course, that 

all these physiological arguments are of very little weight. 
In the lirsi place, the aulhntilics are not by any means agreed 
BB to the facts; in tlio second, the construction to be placed 
on those facts is anyihing but obvious; iu tho third, and 
most important of all, lUero is the question of results. Fveu 
if man were origiimlly what Mrs. Kingsfui^ thinks him, 
thousands of years of hreophagy must have pretty well har¬ 
dened him to the poison by this time, even if they have 
not made it necessary. The historical evidence is still more 
valueless. The bulk of the examples produced simply go to 
show what everybody knows—that in hot, and especially tropi- 
climates very little animal food is necessary, or, indeed, 
desirable. Against this is to bo set the notorious truth that all 
tbe greatest ruces of the world living in temperate regions have 
been kreophagist. If Mrs. Kingsford will read Rolliu less and 
Homer more, she will probably i'orm a diilerent opinion about the 
knophagy of the Greeks. The ruling tribes and castes of Kurope 
have ittvaripbly been kreophagous. Rut, as a matter of fact, it is 
rather absurd to argue on such a point. We know we are kreo¬ 


phagous, and there’s an end on’t, is for once not an irrational answer* 
To dogmatise on the excellences of meat-eating would be to come 
too close to the level of the dogmatisers on the excellences of 
vegetable-eating. The rule in all such pointp is to eat, not what 
the original arboreal animal with pointed ears ate, but what 
hie descendant, the great-coated Englishman, living in a some¬ 
what inclement climate, and with a ggeat deal of work to do, 
feels inclined to eat, can eat, and is the better for eating. That 
tho majority of such Englishmen feel inclined to eat^ can eat, and 
are tho better for eating lish, flesh, and fowl, is a simnle fact of 
experience. As for ethical arguments, Mrs. Kingsfords unlucky 
admiaiion of eggs lays her open to severe retorts. On tbe Buddhist 
principles which she favoui‘s (to tbe extent of favouring her,,' 
readers with a long extract from Mr. Edwin Arnold’s lAgH 
tho eating of an egg is ono of the gi'eatcst crimes we C^ imagine. 
1101*0 is hie in the germ, and the fiend who wields bis spoon at 
breakfast ruthlessly destroys it. The lamb who is brought to know 
what mint-sauce means has at least sported; tho mutton, bb 
mamma, has browsed, and observod the beauties of nature: the pig 
has enjoyed all the pleasures of pighood; the very stalled ox nos 
had the opportunity of becoming a connoisseur in oil-cake, and of 
learuiiig to distinguish difleront brands. But this unlucky e^g, to- 
which we are sure Mrs. Kingsrnrd is too sound n physiologist to- 
rel'uHe tho pf)SsessiQn of life, if not in a very active condition, ia 
deprived arbitrarily and unfairly of the opportunity of living. Not 
for him tho crow of Chanticleer or the cluck of Partlet, the barley 
and thii buckwheat, and all the other jqys of fowls. Mrs. Kingsford, 
assuring him that she is not iu the least inconsistent, boils him, cats 
him, and then writes a chapter denouncing the wretches who eat his 
mother. tSo much fur tho sentimental side of vegetarianism, which 
is worth about as much as its physiological and historical sides. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is, of course,/ny ce quo voudras, 
with the nrovision that you had better take care what you are* 
about. Tiie nuuibor of persons who have lost their lives from 
playing vegetarian tricks with their diet is, we believe, coDsiderably 
greater than is generally known or supposed. Wo may gently 
hint, too, that kreophagy seems to have improved the external 
a])peurance of the human race considerably since the dayd of the 
arboreal animal, to judge from the outward ape of the orau-outaug 
end bis likes. That excess of stomach on which Mrs. Kings¬ 
ford iniincently comments admits of a very simple explanation.. 
Besides, as Mr. Calverley would say, “We are not as outnngs are.” 
AiUrea temjta auf.res true ant; and iur our own port wo have not 
the slightest wish to exchange kreophagy and a tolerably com¬ 
fortable and well-filled library for an abode on the liflh branch of 
tho first tree on the loft side of the Birdcage Walk, a completely 
frugivorouB diet, and a natural suit of red-brown fur. 


TIIE LAST OF NEWGATE. 

T IIF^ Beggars' Opera has familiarized the educated classes with 
many expressions which belong to tho thieves’ slang of the- 
last generation. Every one Itnows, for instance, the account which. 
Gay’s hero gives of himself:— 

I In a box of tho utono jug I wai born, 

Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn, 

interlarding his musical biography with a reckless assertion that 
bis hearers may persevere with iumunity in illegal courses, or, as 
he metaphorically expresses it, “ Nix, my dolly pals, fake away I ” 
The song and the sentiment both belong to a time when our legis¬ 
lation was disgraced by a penal code of undue'severity, aud felony 
of any kind was punishable by death. Then, too, gaols were lite¬ 
rally lover dens and hotbeds of crime, sanitary arrangementa 
being altogether neglected, and prisoners indiscriminately herded 
together to spread mozal corruption far aud wide; disci* 
plino was also lax among them, and escapes were frequent. 
Newgate was tho original “ stone jug ” mentioned b^ tbe poet^ 
its euphemistic title l^iug derived from the fact that it was sur* 
ruiiuded by so strong a wall of stono-masuury that prison-breaking 
was rendered abauluioly impossible there for the future. The name 
Newgate was taken, as wo have already stated iu a former article^ 
from tho fact that the buildings abutting on the gates of the Oity 
were in olden times almost invariably used as prisons. In i2iS 
tho “ ('hamberlain’s Gato ” was pullod down, and the gaol attached 
to it wab ill 1412 replaced by the present erection, which was ever 
afterwards known as the Newgate Prison. It is now contemplated to 
demolish tho gaol which bos tor so many years played a principal 
part iu the criminal annals of tho country^ and by way of piw- 
sorving at least some recollection of its historic associations we 
oiler tho reader a description of it as it exists at present. Al¬ 
though, thanks to tho humane efforts of such men as Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Howard the philanthropist, the worst abuses 
of tho criminM code and of prison discipUne have been re¬ 
moved, the memories Mnnected with the building are sufil- 
ciontly gloomy and terrible. Hero are brought for detentioti 
until trial all tbe numerous m^efactors of the metropolis as w^l 
as the more important criminals from the country, who are 
brought to London when, ii'om local excitement or other okuses, 
it is thought inexpedient to tr^. them in their own counties. 
Here, too, is carried out, more trequently than at any other gad 
in the kingdom, the last awful sentence of the law; and, dthough 
much that is to be seen is of a’nature to aflbrd anytk^ but 
pleasant food for reflection, we think it desinble to dir^h&Ka It 
Wore the building has become a mere thing of the pigt. 
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The -vidtor to N6w^':;:ate is received at the Governors olfice, 
passing oat of which he is ushered through a series of low, 
massive doors, and down a narrow, gloomy paRsage, into the old 
"pinioning” room, llere male&ctors were formerly pinioned 
before being led to execution; but this is now done in the con¬ 
demned cell itself. When executions were performed in 
public, tbe doomed men were led through the passage 
just mentioned to the narrow door, surmounted with irons, 
which lends out into the Old Bailey, where the gallows used 
to be erected in the open street. To reach this the sad proceasiun 
had to pass through the kitohen of the prison, iu which a narrow 
passage was formed by suspending two long black curtains from 
tftu The hooks in the wall to which the lines which bore 
the curtiuns were attached still remain; hut the principal object 
of interest to the visitor at the present day, and of pride to the 
warder who acts as his ctcerone, is the steam contrivance for cooking 
vegetables. The pinioning room contains two largo cupboards, 
in which ore stored up the implements employed in the dreary 
business which forms one of the most important functions of 
the Newgate oiiioials—namely, the execution of felons condemned 
to death within the metropolitan jurisdiction. Here, amongst 
objects of minor interest, are the log-irons which priaonora wore 
iu olden times, together with tlie anvil upon which they were 
riveted on arrival, the rivets being punched out when their wearer 
was about to ho escorted through the kitchen to his death. A 
very heavy sot of these irons is shown, which is said to have 
been worn by the celebrated Jack Shepherd, whose priacni- 
breaking propensities made him once so celebrated. In Newgate 
itself no record of the sojourn of IMr. Harrison Ainsworth's hero 
•exists, the prison which once stood in Wych Street having been 
the scene of his most notable exploits; the irons, therefore, m o 
probably ns unautheutic as the beheading axe w hich also forniH an 
imposing part of the exhibition. This was corlaiply made for llio 
purposeot amputating the head of tlio humaii subject, bill, during 
the last generation or so at least, whi^never u sonlence of decapi laliou 
was passed, it was generally carried out in a less rovolting inanin'r, 
the culprit being drat banged aud his head afterwards removed by 
a competent surgeon. The axe was carried iu proceasiou before 
the criminal ralhor os a symbol than as one of the vvoiking tools 
<»f an executioner. Thisllewood, the “ Cato Street conspirator,” 
was the lost who suffered iu this manner outside Newgate. 
Another very unpleasantly suggestive part of the collection is the 
.set of straps with which condemned culprits are fastened and 
leiideied powerless when upon the scaffold. A juiluful scene at 
the execution of one Bousetield led to the subsiitutiou of this 


large room, where, under the old s^’stom—most happily abolished 
—the prisoners were allowed to herd together, aud concoct plan.s 
for fresh robberies and other crimes, we are shown another instru- 
ment of penal human suffering, the whipping horse.^ As only the 
worst and moat dastardly criminals are subject to this form of dis¬ 
cipline, we can regard it with more calm feelings than the sinister 
apparatus which wo have just loft. The "cat” with which 
the punishment is administered is not so terrible a weapon as it 
used to bo, but, in the hands of a stalwart warder, it is capable of 
inflicting very wholesome correction, and it is salialactory to learn 
that garoiters and the like regard it with salutary awe. Wo 
are happy to ho able to assure humane pcr.son.s wlio^ object to 
thougii a must doterruut implement, 
dangerous to life or health. It is, of 
course, easy to raise objcictions to its usi*, on the ground of tbo 
moral dcgrudatiou which it entails, but the subjects upon which 
it is exercised as a rule belong to a class who are benetited ratlicr 
Ilian degraded by the process. Jn the same repo.sitory which 
contains the " cat ” is a collection of ropes, destined for the purpose 
of carrying out the lust sonteiico of the law. These are now 
supplied by the Government, and are sent out in numbers to the 
colonies. 

An open-air passage, clo.spd in at the top with iron bars, leads 
from the prison to tlie adjoining Central (.h-iminal Court. This, 
which is known to facetiously-inclined hnhitiial criminals as tlio 
“ Birdcage Walk,” is the ceinolevy of the condoniued, and the 
warder, as he points to the letters cut iu the old Uoinau wall to 
record the last resting-place of the many notorijius criminals who 
lie there, waxes eloq^uenton the details of the laard'Ts which have 
from time to time tilled the community with horror. A mere 
sketch of these would furnish material for pages of " sensational" 
description, which we forego for tho sauie roa-sons which indin^o 
us to pass over the collection of ill-favoured casts from the faces 
(if the executed criminals, taken after death. Newgate is full of 
nmiinisceuces of tho more stern and turrihlo pliase.s of criminal 
pnicudim) ill tliH country; much of tho brutality that was once 
tliought iudispensablo to the preservation of law and order has 
pa.'i.'?(id away, aud it is permissible to wish, however diflicult it 
may bo to hope, that a time may come when it will bo possible 
to "^Bweep nwny capital punwhixjent it.-elf. Jnteresting as tbo 
old prison is, we can liaiuly say that %ve regret its proposed de¬ 
molition; and we sincerely hope that tho executioner's museum 
within its walls will share its late. 
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apparatus for tho rope arrangemi^nt previously in use. 

The actual prison itself is u modern building, erected within tho 
walls of the old gool, and is built and managed ou the " model 
prison ” system, dill'ering in no way in its arrangement from other 
gaols in the country, Tho peculiar and inehiucholy intevesl of the 
place centres, of course, in the provision made fur the nccomiiioda- 
tion of tho numerous prisoners under sciitence of death who are 
lodged within the place. The condemned cell, with its disimil 
whitewashed walls and scanty furniture, and tin; two blade chairs 
under the pulpit in tbo chapel, provided for the condemned 
man and for the warder who constantly attends liim, though 
aimplo objects enough in tbcinsplvee, are from their associations 
anything but pleasant to contemplate. Much more terrible iu 
appearance, though less tragic in their use, are the " darlc colls ” 
for refractory prisoners. These are so ditrk, so is()lated, and so 
impenetrable to sound that the mo.st obstinate and violent subject 
would probably give in after a short experience of the discipline. 
An American visitor described the darkness as " something to kaii 
against ” ^ and we ourselves, after a very brief voluntary sojourn 
in one of them, e^merienced a most opprussive sense of meanness 
and dejection. Newgale being a house of detention aud not a 
penal establishment, the discipline is not so severe as at other 
prisons, and the occasions upon which those " black holes ” come 
into use is very rare. When wo compare tho present condition 
of the prison and its denizeus even with the description given by 
Bickeob, cue feels a sense of relief and of hopefulness iu the possi¬ 
bility of human improvement. The eminent novelist's account of 
the large groups of melancholy meu walking up and down the 
spacious wiurd together, all awaiting the same terrible doom, and 
pving their last testamentary injunctions as to the disposal of 
tame pigeons and other " portable property,” was no exaggerated 
or exceptional picture, but the usual preliminary of the ghastly 
gaol delivery on Monday morning. Tho still more horrible 
revelations of Fielding, and the last scenes in tbo lives of Jonathan 
Wild and bis associates, belong to a more remote past; but their 
mfrtMorifls cUng still to the place, which seems literally to lie 
under the "shadow of death.*^ The prisoners, too, are for the most 
part awaitisig trial, and are, therefore, naturally upon their best bo- 
mivioar. Amongst the objects of historical iotorest in the prison 
is an old water cistem, in the pinioning room before spoken of, 
which heara the date 1781, the ^r after the I^ord George Gordon 
Biots, during which Newmte was partially burnt down. Even 
this simple fixture recalb scenes of blooashed without and of 
oold-hlooaed judicial murder within the walls, and gives'a ghastly 
' reality to the vivid description in Mmaby JRudffe. Nowadays tho 
flUDcmy of human life is more respected j and, although we have 
not yet arrivod at thot ideal stage of civilization which would 
ui to abolish capital punishment, its surroundings are more 
decorous than they formerly were. 

In ono of the exercise yards stands the (mllows, now a perma- 
nent sr^on contained in an ordmary*looklDg shed. In another 


POST OFFlCli KEFOiniS. 

T he 6 tat('nmnl3 cont.^ined in Mr. Fa\vc(3lt’j« .*»pnccb, recently 
(Itilivercil in tho Town Hall ut ShortKiilL-h, allbrd a striking 
testimony to tlio excellent spirit in which tho worli of his depart- 
luent is nppronched and done. It was natur.il that ho should refer 
I Bpociaily to that dopartment boforo oiitoriiig upon tho subject oE 
geiievarpoliLics, and tho greater part of what lie had to say concern¬ 
ing it wa.s of an ominoutly satislactory nature. But not the least 
satisfactory passage of the speech was that in which tho Post- 
nmstor-Cteneral expressed a hope that it would " not be snppo.sed 
that 1 wish it to bo thought that, with regard to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Post Ollice, there is no inure work to bo done 
and no further iniprovuments to bo carricii out.” This is as 
it should be; but it is pleasant to s(>e how much good work has 
liith(>rto boon accomplished, and what g*Kid promise it gives 
for the future improvomeuts which Mr. J^'awcett has iu mind, 
lit) began by referring to tho " new form of money-order 
termed a po-dal order,” which was devised to provide u cheaper 
and simpler way ol transmitting money, and which was issued 
for the tirst time on tho ist of January last. It was then 
e.stiiuated that about two millions of the.se orders would be 
issued annually, and they are now being issued at tbe rate 
of four millions anniiully. Again, when it was ju'oposed that 
these orders .sliuuld bo issued for as low u sum ns a .shilliug, it 
was feared tluit " there could be no demand for the means of 
transmitting such small sums.” Here the uvent completely proves 
Mr. Fawcett to have been in the right, iiinMnuch us jiostal orders 
for a shilling are now being sent out at the rate nl more than 
four hundred thousand a year. While he was careful to refrain 
from asserting that tho whole of this amount is to be ex¬ 
plained by tho convenience found in tbo use of these orders by 
the poorer classes, yet nobody will bo inclined to dissent from his 
suggestion that “ there can ho no doubt that a very large propoi*- 
tion ” is used by these classes, or to hesitate in the conclusion 
that by .simple moans a great beneiit has been conferred upon 
people who stood iu need of it. The lessening of troublo gamed 
by tbo possibility of sending ono of these postal orders is obvious 
on the lace of it, and the question as to whether this gain would 
be widely enough appreciated to warrant the change being made has 
been answered in the only way that is completely satisfactory aud 
irrefragable. To show, Mr. Fawcett said, how little ground there 
was for the fears expressed before the now system had been tiied, 
he stated that " more than goofiool, worth of these orders had 
been issued at the end of August, and only 2 o,oool. worth remained 
unpaid.” This is cariaiuly us strong a proof aa could be wished 
for of the dosirablene^ of the step taken. 

From the consideration of the new postal orders Mr. Fawcett 
passed on to that of the employment ot female clerks, by a stuff 
of whom the whole clerical work connected with these ^urticular 
ordeiv is done at St Martia'a-le-Grand " in a verjr satisfacturjr 
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manner.” The speaker further stated that a good deal of other 
important work in his was done by female clerks, of 

whom about two hundred and seventy are employed, ** and the 
number is rapidly increasing.” As an evidence of the desire to 
obtain these appointments, it was set forth that on a late occa¬ 
sion no less than 920 candidates competed for 40 appointments. 
There are two sides, if not more, to this question, although 
it is but natural that the Fostmastor-Qoneral should contem- 
plnte only one, and should take pleasure in its contemplation. 
Puttini^ aside the general difficulty attending competitive ex¬ 
aminations as they alfect rejected condidates—a difficulty which, 
however, is more serious here than in ordinary coses—it re¬ 
mains to ask whether it is a really good thing for the suecess- 
fol candidates to get what they have tried for, and whether it 
u a really good thing for the public service that they should get 
it. One would like to have, ns a rider to the Postmastur-CTonornrs 
cheerful statemeut, some statistics showing whnt is the proportion 
of the work done by female clerks us compared witii that previously 
done in the same department by male clerks, and showing also how, 
and to what extent, the health of the female clerks is allected 
by tlioir employment. It would be rash to endorse or echo all 
that the Postmaster-General has said of the satisfactory working 
of the system without fuller and more precise) information on this 
and other points. It seems the mure desirable to touch on this 
because Pawcett, passing from tho particular to the general, 
thought it evident, from the results of employing women in the Post 
Office, ** that the extension of the field lor tho labour of womon 
would be of great advantage, not only to women themselves, but 
to their employers, whether those omployors were the Government 
or private persons.” This opens a hold for discussion wider than 
we can hero enter upon; but it may be observed that the con¬ 
clusion is certainly sweeping, and that the premissus are not alto- 
^tber beyond doubt. Leaving this special branch of his subject, 
Mr. Fawcett went on to pay a graceful and well-deserved compli¬ 
ment to Lord John Manners, to whom, he said, the credit of 
introducing the new jpostal orders was more duo than to himself, 
since ** at the time of the dissolution ho had passed through its 
earlier stages a Bill which would have authorized their issue.” 
From this Mr. Fawcett went on to speak of other matters, among 
the most interesting of which was the plan for receiving small 
Savings Bank deposits in stamps, and in what he had to say as to 
this there was no ground for dissatisfaction or doubt. Tho figures, 
indeed, speak to a groat extent for themselves. In eleven months the 
number of depositors in the Post Office Savings Banks hasiiicrensed 
by no less than 436,000^.” Part of this result, Mr. Fawcett said— 
and it is to be hoped ho was right in so saying—was no doubt duo 
to the normal growth of habits of saving among the people; but 
“ it is particularly to be remarked that, whereas the number of 
depositors increased by 436,cxx> during the eleven mouths that the 
plan has been in opemtion, during the previous eleven months, 
when it was not in operation, the number of depositors increased 
by only 94,000.” The speaker went on to give some special 
instances of the satisractory working of the plan, and concluded 
this branch of his subject by pointing out that, ** of tho yo(),oool. 
invested through the l^ost Ollice Savings Banks in Government 
Stocks, 271,000/. have been withdrawn from the Savings Bunks 
deposits for investment; yet, in spite of this withdniwal, the 
aggregate amount now deposited in the Post Office Savings Banks 
is 2,181,000/. more than it was eleven months since.” 

That very much good work has been done under the rule of the 
present Postmaster-General is evident enough ; hut it is also evi¬ 
dent that, as he himself has pointed out, much that ought to be 
done remains undone; and, unluckily for the prospects of imme¬ 
diate action in those matters, tlio doing of themiloes not rest with 
Mr. Fawcett. The reduction of the price of telegrams is subject 
to the decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is beyond 
the control of the Post Office. Mr. Fawcett is othcially, and pro¬ 
bably really, content to leave this to tho unrivalled hnancial skill 
of Mr. Gladstone; but there have been and are people who, while 
they admit the unrivalled skill, may not feel quite so safe as Mr. 
Fawcett docs as to the direction which Mr. Gladstone's delight in 
exhibiting this skill may take. More important, inasmuch as.itiu- 
Tolves a danger to which Mr. Fawcett did not refer, is tho considera¬ 
tion of laying telegraph wires underground instead of overground. 
Moat of us have snti’ered in some way from the inconvenience which 
the speech referred to of the interruption of telegraphic com¬ 
munication during the recent storms—an inconvenience W'hich 
would have been avoided if the wires had been laid undeigronnd. 
But there is also no doubt that the overground system has added 
a new danger in stormy weather to human safety, and, indeed, to 
human life. A falling telegraph-wire is well enough fitted for the 
purpose of decapitation, and though horses have most frequently 
sufiered from this, inasmuch ns their heads are naturally in the 
heat or worst position for catching the blow, yet the danger is 
not one that ought to be overlooked. But, Mr. h'awcett said, the 
conversion of overground into underground wires “ would be very 
expensive.” It is satisfactory to find that a report as to this 
matter is to be furnished to the Postmaster-General; but it would 
be rash to hope contidontly that his representations after the report 
will lead to the reform which seems to us urgent enough. The 
old provero about a ha'porth of tnr is slow in carrying conviction 
in some quarters. As to the parcel post Mr. Fawcett spoke yet 
more stronglv of the need of change, but with no more certain 
hope of the change being made than he could bold AUt with.regard 
to the telegraph wires. It seems also desirable to note the fact to 
which the Lord Chief Justice has lately called attention, that the 


Post Office is in this way diflerent from ordinary banks, that if 
doeA not hold itself in any way I'esponsible for payment made on a 
forged signature. This is a fact which heqyily discounts the advan¬ 
tages referred to above, on which the Postmaster-General dwelt in 
bis able and interesting speech. We might, however, be sure, 
even without Mr. Fawcetta assurance of the foot, that in these, 
as in other niattom, no effort will be wanting on his part to eecure 
all the convenience that he can for the public. 

The greater part of Mr. Fawcett's speech was naturally enough, 
as we have said, taken up with the consideration of matters con¬ 
nected with bis own department; but before he finished ho 
called attention to one or two questions with which his namey Irlm 
that of his master, Mr. J. S. Mill, is especially identifled. air. 
Fawcett, in common with his Radical colleagues in tho Ministry, 
is in favour of oxtendiog household suffrage to the counties; but, 
unlike most of them, ho urges, with Mr. Mill, the absolute neces¬ 
sity of accompanying a wide extension of the suffrage with proper 
guarantees for tho representation of minorities. The subject is one 
which Mr. Fawcett could not fully treat at the fag-end of a speech, 
and it can as little be treated at the fag-end of an article. But it 
is pleasing to find the most respected of our Radical politicians 
speaking so plainly before a popular audience on behalf of the 
minorities wnom most of his party look on only as things to be 
trampled on. 


THE SPANISH BUDGET. 

I N criticizing Sonor Oamacho's Budget, it is fmr to bear in mind 
that the task he has undertaken is both difficult aud meri¬ 
torious. Long-continued misgoveruinent, incompetence, dis¬ 
honesty, revolution, and civil war have all combined to destroy the 
credit of ISpain and to throw her finances into confusion. It is. 
something on tho part of a Fiuauco Minister to endeavour to- 
remedy such inveterate evils, and to recognize the obligations 
which rest upon his Government. If Senor Oamacho’s proposals 
are not always well considered, they seem, at least, to be honestly 
meant, and many of them will introduce great improvements. 
The Budget consists of two parts; ^tbo one dealing with the 
income and expenditure of the current year and next year, aud 
tho other treating of the debt. We shall first consider the former. 
fSenor Oamacho frankly admits that Spain is siiirering from chronic 
deficits. Although civil war has long been ended, although peace 
has been restored to Cuba, and although the late Government 
professed to be paying off debt at a rapid rate, it now appears that, 
lost year there was a dehclt of 3,640,000/., aud it is estimated 
that the current year will end with a deficit of 4,240,000/. To 
cover these deficits the new Fiuance Minister proposes, first, a 
conversion of the redeemable debt, to which we shall return hy 
and by, and, secondly, a revision and equalization of taxation, U 
was stated by one of our Secretaries of Legation in a Iteport two 
or three years ago, that about 43 per cent, of the land m Spain 
pays no laud-tax, and that of the remainder a considerable pro¬ 
portion pays less than its due share of the tax. Senor Gamtmho 
proposes to equalize the incidence of the land-tax, and at the- 
some time to reduce its rate from 21 per cent, to 16 per 
cent. The proposal is undoubtedly in tho right direction; but 
16 per cent, is still an enormously heavy rate. It amounts 
to nearly 3s. 4^. in the pouud, aud, unless the new Finance 
Minister is able to secure purity of administratioD, such as has 
never hitherto been known in Spain, wo greatly fear that the 
evasions of taxation of which he complains will continue to be 
practised. It would be wiser to reduce the rate of the tax 
considerably more, and then to endeavour to enforce its pay- 
meut by stringent measures. But perhaps a reduction of 5^1 
cent, in a single year is as much as we have a right to ex¬ 
pect from any Minister. Probably he lias not very much fiuth. 
in his own ability to enforce the collection, and he hopes more 
from the equalization of its incidence than from the efforto of the 
Administration to get in all that is duo to the Treasury. Th& 
Minister further proposes to revise the taxes on industry and 
commerce; to suppress tolls and bridge and ferry dues; to 
diminish the to on the salaries of Government servants; to 
reduce the price of tobacco; and to impose a to upon rents. 
These are large and far-reaching measures, and they are mostly 
in the right direction. Our only fear is that they are too 
ambitious; that Senor Camacho is endeavouring to do in a single 
year the work of several years, and that the results will not answer 
his expectations. However, it is clear that the principle involved 
in most of these proposals is ^ht, and that, if the present Govern^ 
mont follows up the beginning now made, an elasticity hitherto 
unknown will soon appear in the finances of Spain. There is no 
doubt that the country is rich in resources, that it has been 
prospering of late years, and that the people ore able to pay much 
more than they now pay. A rational system of finance would 
soon prove this, and would enable the Government to fulfil ita 
obligations to its creditors. Lastly, Senor Oamacho proposes to ' 
deal with the Customs tariff. All existing duties above 1^ per 
cent, and under 20 per cent, are to be reduced to 15 ^r 
cent., and afterwards those of 20 per cent, and upwards are 
also gradually to be reduced. As a oouaoquence of wis refonn, 
the Government is to enter into negoUatioos with other coun¬ 
tries for commeroial treaties, it being expressly provided that 
countries which have not commercial treaties Viui Spaia are not 
to enjoy the benefits of the reduction. In thi* country wo are 
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moially iiilipfMted in ilua proposnl for reducing the Oustoma duties. 
The Inte Spanisb Oovurotneat lej^lated in a hostile miwiner 
agninnt this ooaoti7. and wa have every reason to welcome the 
better spirit shown oy ISe&or Oamaeho and his coilonguesi and to 
hope that his Budget may meet with the acceptance it dcsorvea. 

Uomiog now to the second port of beuor Oamaeho s Budget, wa 
find that lie nroposes to fund the redeemable and lloating dphlM, 
which now absorb for interest and sinking fund about 7 luilliona 
sterling a yeu. Tbo proposal is that a new debt of 72 millions 
sterling nominal shall bo created, bearing 4 per cent, interest, and 
redeeniaole in forty years, the issue price being 85. The intere.st 
puking fund on this debt would not' much exceed 3 niilliunN , 
wBrSing, and the funding would thus leave free very nearly 4 ujil* \ 
lions sterling to assist Schor Oaumcho in covering the dulicit I 
which, ns we have seen, he estimates. But the old perpetual debt ! 
clfdmsa nortiou of this sum. Under thu exi.'^tiug Hriungenieut 
with the oondbolders, Spain pays i per cent, upon this old per^e- | 
tual debt up to the end of the present year, from and after which 
time the interest is to bo increased by an additional f pfi* cent., 
which, in round numbers, will add to the charge about 1 ^ million 
sterling. This leaves free only about 2^ millions storling to bo 
applied to covering the deficit; and by ixiiMins of thi.s, and the re¬ 
visions and reform of taxes to which wu have rerorred above, 
Sehor Camacho estimates that the in<‘ome will amount to 
leaving a small nominal surplus of 13,841/. It will be 
seen that the equalization of income and cxpondiiure thus brought 
about is really eQected for the most part by the suspension of 
the sinking fund now applied to paying off the reileftmablo debt. 
In other words, the pretence of paying off debt madiJ by the lato 
Government had no foundation, lor as fast ns it paid oil' didit with 
one hand it incurred debt with iho other b ind. Still it will be 
BOinetbing that, even by the suspension of the sinking fund, .Spuin 
is able to pay her way; but it remains to bo seen whe^Uortho 
Minister is not too sanguioc in his estimates. 

Senor Camacho, ns wo have ssid, projioaos to carry out the 
convention made with the bondholders live years ego, iiiid to pay 
1 1 per cent, on the foreign debt from and alter Mow Year's J>iiy 
next. He also asks power from Congress to negotiate with the 
bondholders both of the foreign and of the internal debt for a new 
arrangement. Hopes have been onlertaiued for Borne time back 
that the new Minister would propose a ])lau for converting the.^o 
debts, and various schemes'had been propounded by which this 
could bo done with advantage to Spam and to the boudlK)ld(‘rs. 
Senor Camacho, however, docs nut put forward any plan 
or oven suggestion, but contents himselt with taking power to 
negotiate with the bondholders. It is to be hoped that, if any 
of the schemes to which we h.'ivo referred are put forward, 
they will not be entertained by the boudbuldcrs. In all past ex¬ 
perience conversions of the debt by Sjiain have meant purlial 
repudiation. Spain has pleaded, first, that the capital of the debt 
was larger than she was able to pay, and she has induced 
the bondholders to agree to cut down t ho principal on cuuditiou 
of receiving punctually a high rate of interest. Then she has 
pleaded that the rate of interest was too high, and that she could 
not go on paying it; but that if her crmlitors would meet her fairly, 
she would do her best, and would pay a lower rate of interest. 
'When the creditors agreed to accept a lower rate of interest, she 

n leaded that the principal of the debt was too large; and 
0 has gone on reducing principal and interest until it almost 
seoms as if the whole of the debt would ultimately disappear with¬ 
out the creditors receiving anything. There is no reason why the 
creditors should now be tender-hearted in their dealings with tipain. 
The country is rich in resources. It has been making great pro¬ 
gress of ^late, and it is well able to meet its obligations. Partly 
owing to the restoration of peace, tnd partly owing to the ravages 
of ^he phylloxera in France, and the successive bad wine harvests 
there, the trade of Spain has been nipidly growing of late years, 
particularly the wine trade. The I'reoch wine production having 
fallen off, French wine-makers have imported immense quantities 
of Spanish wine, and have mixed it with their own delicient 
yields, and sold it as French produce. The result has been to 
pour wealth into Spain, and there is no ground for her now pleading 
that she is unable to meet the claims of her creditors. It also seems 
to US rather hard upon the bondhuldors that the redeemable 
debt should bo given a priority over the old debt, and sbould be 
assured a much higher mte of interest. The new funded debt of 
72 niilUuns sterling is to be a preference debt, and is to receive, us 
we have ali'eady said, interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. 
Moreover, certain revenues are to be mode over to tue Bank of 
Spain to ensure the performance of the contract. We fail 
to see on what grounds the llonting debt and redeemable debt 
creditors receive this preference oyer the old bondholders. No 
doubt these debts were incurred—in part, at least—during the 
civil war, and every Government is justified in doing whatsoever 
may be necessary lor its own prosurvation. But when everything 
is said, the creation of a preference debt in such a manner is 
giving a ui'emium to those who lend to the bankrupt at usurious 
Mtes of interest The real explanation of the favour shown 
to this claw of creditors is not so much that they came to 
the relief of Spain when she was fighting for her integrity, 
for that applies only to a part of the debt. The roni ex¬ 
planation is that this class of creditors have means of bringing 
preasuxe tu Var upon the Court and Government of Spain, 
lad fbft thereibre they are able to secure for themselves terms 
whl^ the general bondboldera cannot obtain. But the old 
boadliold«ra are not altogether without resource, and they should 


seriously consider in their negotiations with Spain whether they 
should permit this proferonce to be given to the new class of 
creditors. No duunt the old ereditnn gain by the proposed 
arrangement respecting the redeemable debt; for it is only 1^ 
means of this arrangement that Senor Camacho finds himaeif 
able to pay to them the additional ^ per cant which 
the Government of Spain is bound to pay from and after 
Now Year's Day next; but, on the other hand, if the ereditore 
of the redeemable debt were placed upon the same footing 
us the old bondholders, the latter woiila obtain a still better 
rate of interest. Anyhow, the prospect of an increased rate of 
interest for the old bondholders does not seem very great If to- 
pay them an additional ^ per cent. Senor Camacho has to 
biispeud the sinking fund, and to convert the floating and redeem¬ 
able debts into wliat is practically a permanent debt, where is he 
to obtain the means of still further increasing the interest on the 
old debt? Fossibly the reform of the taxes which we have 
described above may yield a larger revenue in future. Senor 
Camacho may follow up his Budget of this year by measures in 
the future which will ensure tbo punctual payment of the various 
taxes; and, if he docs this, no doubt the receipts will grow 
r.apidly. But it will be necessary for him to reform altogether the 
old system of taxation, and at the same time to weed out and 
purify the ndniiiiistratiou. 


IlECF-NT MUSIC. 


H erb. IIANS RICHTKR'S two concerts at the beginning 
and end of last week may bo said to have beguu the 
autumn concert season of 1881, and if the success of these per- 
firmanccs is any promis^ of the future, we may well look forward 
to a season of more than usual inh'rest. On this occasion, with 
tlio exception of two items, the programme has been strictly con- 
lincii to the performance of thu works of Beethoven and Wagner, 
the two masters that Herr Uiclitor is acknowledged to nave 
siudiod most profoundly,and it was no doubt partly in consequence 
of this that iSt. James's Hall was at both concerts filled with a 
most enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 

I'he first concert opened with Herr "Wagner's striking overture 
to Did Mnstermujery an opera which stands in the r 4 pertou‘e pro¬ 
mised to us at tlio Grand German Opera at Drury Lane next 
year, and which is remarkable as a specimen of the composer's 
wonderful versatility in his art: for in J)ie Meisternnffer he has 
forsaken legend iind adopted realism, ///cast, indeed, deals with 
the atl'airs of men; but it does not rank in the same class as Die 
Mfiistersinffn', being, as the composer iiiinself avers, difl'erent in ita 
essence from his later compositions. The effect produced at this per¬ 
formance was of the finest, and showed that the orchestra had been 
no loss carefully trained to their work than on the other occasions 
when they appeared before the public. To the Meidereinger over¬ 
ture succeeded six songs by Berlioz, for solo voices, with orchestral 
accompaniments, the words being written by Th^opliile Gautier, 
and translated into English by Mr. Franz Hueffer. Mr. Huefl'er's 
translations are certainly not happy ; and when we consider how 
much importance Berlioz, in common with all great composers, 
attached to tho words that the music is intended to accompany, 
it seems unlucky that the original text should be marred by iu- 
efiective translation. Not content with distorting English idioms, 
us when ho uses ** fro and to ” for “ to and fro,” Mr. lluefier thus 
translates:— 

Un air, comme cn soujiir nnx cieax 
L'auge aiiiourciix. 

Such soag>4 niiiy breathe iu realms above, 
uf love. 

As to Mr. ITueffer's capacity for catching tho spirit of Gautier's 
versfj, one other quotation from a poem which M. Gounod has 
also set to music may serve as a specimen. At tho end of the 
Barcarolle which begins with the words Dites, la jeuno belle."’ 
we have:— 

Menc7.-inoi, dit la belle, 

A la rive liiible 
Oil Ton iiiinc toujours. 

—Cette rive, ma chi.TC, 

On lie la cdiiduU gubre 
Au pays dcs aiiioun. 

Mr. IIuclTer renders this passage:— 

** Curry me," erica the maiden, 
that enchanted Aiileii 
Whore true love never dies.” 

That, lair land to discover 
Full fain is man}' a lover. 

But who knows where it lies ? 

If this is translation, then translator's work is indeed easy. But 
it leads us to adc tho question. Why, in the name of reason, 
should not the original words be sung P Surely it will not be 
said that our singers are incapable of singing in the French lan¬ 
guage! The same words are sung over and over again to 
M. Gounod's setting, and why not to Berlioz’s P Who would think 
of performing Beethoven’s Ghoml Symphony with an English 
translation of Schiller’s **Ode to Joy, ’ which is used at the cud 
of it P Is Germafl easier to sing thou French, or is it easier for 
the public to understand P The truth is, we fear, tliat transbtors 
of songs and operatic libretti think that any words will serve 
as a translatiofi, provhb>:d they rhyme to a certain degree and lit 
in with the music; but we are soiTg to see that Mr. lluefier biu 
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followed in the walce of Ruch trenslatozs. It is some sstbfaction 
to think that the words did not ahsolutelv mar the effent of 
Berlioz’s music, whioh^ though tinmd with that peculiar melan¬ 
choly so characteristic of much of his work, will repay the study 
it demands. The songs which are likely to become most popular 
are, to our thinking,'' The Spectre of the Hose,” which was finely 
sung by Miss KUen Orridge, and “The Tomb,” which Mr. 
Shimespeare rendered with much feeling. The remaining songs 
were weU eung respectively by Miss Louise Pyk and Mr. King. 

Mr. JBugbne B’iklbert's Ooncorto in A followed. The composer, 
who playM tho’pianoforte part on this occasion himself, is only seven¬ 
teen yean of age, having insen born in 1864, and appears bolbre the 

S iblic os a musical prodigy. It is a dillicult port to play, and Mr. 

'Albert certainly performed it with a modesty worthy of bis 
great abilities. Trained under the professors of the National Trainiug 
School for Music, at which school he gained in iSy6 a Northum¬ 
berland Scholarship, he completed last year the score of the Con¬ 
certo in A which was performed on this occasion ; and, although 
not altogether unknown to the musical world, Mr. D’Albert 
probably owes to IleiT Kichtor's approcintion his appear¬ 
ance in public thus early. Of the Concerto itself it is, porliaps, 
not too much to say that it gives evidence of great intellectual 
power and vigour of thought, as well as a knowledge of the intri¬ 
cacies of orchestration, remarkable in so young a musician. The 
work consists of three movements “ Allegro modrrato,” “ Andante 
eoBtenuto,” and “ Allegro vivace,” of which the second movement is 
perhape the most attractive. The wliole work, however, is 
masterly, and although the influences of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and even Chopin are at times evident, yet iu no passage that wo 
could mention is any servile imitation to be observed. Wo are 
far from saying that the production is faultless. There are 
faults, and grave ones. In some parts of the work, for instance, 
the pianoforte is absolutely inaudible owing to the very heavy 
orchestration, and thus too want of reservation of power, the 
waste of energy, as one may say, tends to confuse and impair the 
value of many an otherwise telling passage. Then, again, llie inor¬ 
dinate length of the various movements wearies the listener and 
shows the inexperience of the compo.ser. Thesn, however, are 
faults which time and study may remedy, and wo trust that Mr. 
D’Albert, regardless of his first successes, will work as he has 
hitherto done, and attain that goal which talent deserves. In 
Inwging Mr. 1 )'Albert thus prominently before the public, Ilorr 
Richter has shown that ho is cosmopoliiau and unprejudiced in 
matters musical; and we are sure that the young comjioser cannot 
be dissatisfied with the way in which the orchestra rendered bis 
work on this occasion. This concert concluded with } 3 euthoven s 
Choral ^mphony, which it is only necessary to say was as admir¬ 
ably periormed as upon former occasionH. 

The second llitmter concert opened with the overture to 
Wafer’s TannhUwserf to which the orchestra did due justice, the 
acc^'ondo towards the close being especially remarlkuble; and 
this was followed by the “Vorspiel” and Isolde's “Liubeetod,” 
from the same composer's opera of Tristan und lnolde--nn opera 
which we are promised next year at iJrury Lane, but which is ns yet 
unheard in England. This was perhaps the most unsuccessful of 
the selection from the Wagner rSpertoirn which Herr Uiebter has 
choaen, as the pieces were taken from the beginning and end of 
the opera—^a combination not likely to unite harmoniously, and 
therefore apt to create a feeling of incongruity. At the time of 
the first concert the “ Walkiirenritt ” and “ Siegfried’s Tod und 
Trauermarsch ” were announced; but, owing to the fact that the 
holder of the performing right of T/ie Niehelnnggn Herr 

Neumann, hod refused permission to perform tlmm, these two 
numbere were cut out. Instead of them, however,The “ Siegfried 
Idyl,” which followed the “ Liobestod,” and the overture to the 
Fliegmdt Hollander ^ were substituted. The “ Siegfried Idyl ” 
waa composed, shortly after the birth of the composer's lion | 
Siefl^ried, in honour of Mme. Wa^er, and waa played as a serenade 1 
on her birthday in 1871 for the first rime. It is constructed upon 
themes mostly taken from the opera of the same name, which 
Herr Wagner had then just completed, and is written fur a email 
orcheetra. Simplicity and extreme tendemcas are its especial 
features, which are greatly enhanced by the skilful use whicli the 
composer makes of toe old Gorman cradlo^ong, “ Schlaf, Kindchen, 
sohlaf.” The overture to Der Fliegmde Hollander came next, 
and was played in a manner worthy of an orchestra well trained, 
and oonaucted by Herr Richter. 

The secondpart of this concert conristed in the performance of 
Beethoven’s Imird Symphony, the “Eroica.” This symphony, 
which the composer intended to dedicate to Napoleon, an intention 
which he gave up when be heard that toe Consul had assumed the 
title of Emperor, contains as its second movement the magnificent 
Funeral March, which was rendered with profound pithos at 
this performance, while the manner in which the airy Scherzo 
whicn ibllowB it in startling contrast was played was nearly fault¬ 
less. The “Eroica" has bm so often given here that it is un- 
neoessary to say more than that too jrarformance eustoined in 
evm tray the gnat reputation of Herr Richter and his oiebeetra. 

We may here obsmve that the proapectoa ^ the Grand 
German Ouera at Drury Lane baa bm isened, by which we 
see that, beeidee Heir Wagner’s Tamhdum',iiIiolmgrinj and 
Der Fltegende HMndeTf the Fidehio of Beethoven, and the 
JSuirymth$ of Weber will be jierfonned every end 

Thursday hom iBth May to 27th June, 4883. fAe artists 
comprise Frau Sucher, ]^rihilein. Malian nf ^.the 
den Opera, Frfiulein Wiedexmaim; Herr Winkali^n, who 


had been chosen by Wagner to perfonh toe part of Farsi fal In his 
new opera of that name; Ilorr Wets’, Herr Qura of Hamburg, 
and Dr. Kraus; while the enriro chorus of the Hamburg Opera 
House has been secured, and the orchestra will be that of the 
Richter Concerts. The operas will be conducted by Herr Uiebter, 
and the whole will he under the direction of Ilexreu Ilormann 
Franke and B. Follini. The NUhelmgm is, accoiding to 
recent accounts, to he performed at about the s.amo time at 
another theatre, under Herr Neumann’s direction, and at an 
earlier date Mr. Carl Ro.sa prop^os to give some of the Witjurnerian 
operas in English. W'o hear with regret that it is likely that Mr. 
Rosa’s intention of including Mr. Villiers 8tnu ford’s 
Prophet in his next season’s porformancos may not be carried 
out. It would he matter for much regret if Mr. Rosa were un¬ 
able to flutisfy his own and his admirers’ aspirations by bringing 
out an opera in English by an English composer na it ought to be 
brought out, and wo must hope that any dilficulties which 
may stand in too way of his doing this can and will be over¬ 
come. 

On Monday last the directors of the Mondt-iy Popular Con¬ 
certs began their twenty-fourth season with a striug Quartet 
in A Minor, Johannes lirahms, which was played for the 
first time in England on this occasion. Numbewd as Op. 51, 
No. 2, this quartet consists of four movements, Allegro non 
troppo,” “Andante moderato," “Quasi rainiietto,'’ and “Allegro 
non aasai.” The first movement, which is also the most inlri-, 
cato, contains some very efiectivo passages and much clover con¬ 
trapuntal writing, while the second and third arc simplur both in 
construction and expression. VVe are inclined to think that the 
second movement is likely to be preferred to toe othei's; but it is 
almost impossiblo to judge from the first hearing of so important 
a work. The rendering given of it on Monday night by Herr 
Strauss, IMr. L. Hies, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Fiatti, was, how¬ 
ever, highly satisfactory, and wo hope to have another oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing this work. After a graceful sorenade, the 
composition for piano and violoncello of Signor Fiatti, which was 
efiectively simg by Mr. E. Lloyd, and accompanied by the com- 
pser, Mile. Jiinotba played two pieces. The first, a Rbapsodin in B 
Minor, by lirahms—a novelty at these concerts—is a picco full of 
difiicultios, which were finely met by the piauisto, and it abounds 
in startling contrasts artistically welded together to form, as the 
analytical programme says, “ a consistent wlmle.” The second 
.was Mendelssohn’s woll-l«nnwn Andante and Itondo Oapriccioso, 
Mile. Janotha played the Andante with great lecling and grace, and 
the Rondo with lightness and speed which were almost amazing, 
and procuriid for her such applause that she had to resume her place 
and play a Mazurka by Chopin. The secuud part of tite uuueert 
began wdlli three pieces for pianoforte and violoncello, early 
works of M. Rubinstein, and not particularly remarkable. However, 
Mile. .Fanotha and Signor Fiatti contrived to give an iiit(>i*ust to 
them by the lino uninuer of their perforiuaiice. Mr. 10 . Fdoyd 
sang a song, “ Regret,” by Schubert, with success, and the concert 
tcrniinatod with Ilaydn’s quartet, Op. 42, iu D Minor. 


THE TIIEATIIKS. 

T he St. James’s has opened with a list of performances of tod 
kind our best comedy theatrdi regularly give us->a new 
adaptation from the b'reuch and the revival of an old one. The 
Cajic Mailj wliicb is the now play “ adapted from the French by 
(Element W. Scott,” is, as all the world knows, though the play* 
bill dues not say so, a version of Jeanne qui pleure et Jeanne qui 
rit. This, in its turn, is one of many varituions on an old motive, 
among which are Xa Joi^aU Peurj and a play given in Looddn 
by too Dutch company, JJeMilitaire Willemeorde, In Mr. Scott’f 
adaptation a Mrs. Frank Preston, tbo wife of an officer who is sup¬ 
posed to have fallen at llorko’s Drift, and his sister Alary, go through 
the martyrdom of pretending tobelie%'e him still olive iu order to 
spare bis blind mother toe shock of learning the truth. To keep 
up the delusion, they not only invent letters on the spur of the 
moment, but go to halls and wear fine^ dresses. At last a lettor 
coiQeB, through the family lawyer, telling that Preston is alive, 
•and the piece ends happily—all of which any one may find 
touching that likes. For ourselves, though quite ready to agree 
with tnnt moralist who would have lied with Desdemona,' 
wo think that a fine sentimental motive is not dramatic excuse 
enough fur a long and elaborately acted lie, particularly when 
it is useless and the acting overdone. Mrs. Preston oould 
not have deceived her husband’s mother for ever, to say 
nothing of the fact that the grief which left her capable of 
such capital acting and so much literary activity in the way 
of inventing letters cannot apparently have been very intense. 
In reality, such a deceit would be both cruel and cowardly. 
Besides, why should the two ladies deceive toe world at la^, aa 
they appear to do, and add its contempt to their lufferm^f 
The barefooted Oannelitei who suffers all lands of misery because 
her iaitb teaches her that it is the htehest of duties, is dn object of 
respectful pity;) but a weitein who should torture herse^ without 
the faith womd only he fit for a madhouse. And Mrs. ITraito 
Preston suffers Just mdi an tmoalled-for martyrdom. Ma]&« 
too, of toe mezelnddeiite (ff toe piece are not properly ieooiihua ' 
fbr. Is it likely, lieu ioatin^ that in these di^ of teu^gami , 

toe vigilant CoRsmolotot. Preston’s wife wwdd have been m to. 
learn of his safbly nesh' a letter ? The moUve of the piece Is' not 
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■ttfitoieo^ and tha laddenti do not appear inoTitaUe and natural ^ 
it kf in faet, eMentlfiUy uadmmatlc, and eo obTiotulr a niere piece 
Off maebiiiei^—andy^m creaking machineij—for the prodociion 
of sentiment, that it defeats its own end. Such as it is, it 
is acted in a manner creditable to the theatre. All the parts 
were fidrlj well filled^ and the two chief ones-^those of the blind 
Mis. Preston and her daughter-in-law—^ere given very finely. 
Mrs. Gaston Murray gave a touclung rendering of blindness and 
the timid dependence it causes. Mrs. Kendal acted with power as 
Mrs: Frank Preston. The unreality of the piece could be for an 
instant almost forgotten while watcluDg her as she hears the read¬ 
ing of the letter which tells of her hasrond's safety. There was n 
rise to real tragic force from her first thought that it is only 
another pious deception to the moment when she knows it is true, 
and tears the letter from her sister’s hand. 

Mr. Bobertson's l£mn9 is an adaptation in the fullest sense of 
the word. It has the same sort of relation to the Avtmturihe of 
Bmile Augier which a signpost copy of Eevnolds’s ** Lord 
Heathfield’’ might possibly have to the original. Perhaps oven less, 
for the sign-painter might be tniBted to add nothing, while Mr. 
Bobertson thought fit to introduce a quite unnecessary Miss Dora 
Thomhaugh. But then, possibly, she is not quite superiluone. 
There is, to be sure, no dramatic motive for her existence, and 
there is more than one very good one why she should not 
be there; but she gives occasion for a great deal of comic 
love-making, which would bo well enough in a farce, and 
afford n fine opportunity for Mr. Toole or Mr. Iloyce. It is 
not the less quite out of place in Home. Tberu is also, wo 
conceive, another reason for her existence. In the A emturiire 
Fabrice returns home, after a wild voiitb, to find his father about 
to fall a victim to an adventnreas. lie saves him by deceiving the 
woman .into a belief that he is himself a wealthy man, and so per¬ 
suading her to be false to his father, and then sends her away. 
At the close he discovers that her afiection for him has 
grown to be real, and is left reflecting on the one sincere love 
he bos found on earth. Now this would apparently be found 
too hard for an Bnglish audience, and Miss Dora Thnrnhaugh 
was invented to give Colonel John White his proper share of the 
domestic afieetious, and destroy the dramatic pathos of his 
character. As it is with Fabrice, so it is with the whole piece. 
The tone has been lowered throughout. And what is kept is made 
as wonderful as what has been added. Having resolved to bring the 
date of the play down to our own time, Mr. Bobertson must needs 
allow Colonel White to frighten Mountrafi'e by the threat of a 
duel. Don Annibal was naturally scared by iinding that Fabrice 
knew all about the famous coup dc Matapnn ; but a Captain Mount- 
raffe would simply call for the police. If we had the occasion 
or the space, it would be easy to show that every scene and 
every character in VAmnturwre has been spoiled in exactly 
the same way. The worst instance is probably the frothy 
nonsense of the love scene between Colonel White and Mrs. 
Pinchbeck. The acting of the play is, on the whole, inferior 
to the acting of The Cam Mail. Mrs. Kendal is compar.'itively 
tamo and cmourless, and never makes us forget for a moment how 
inartistic the character she is playing really is. Mr. Kendal is 
wholly unsuited to his part. Only the gayest comedy could make 
Colonel White tolerable, and it is quite wanting in Mr. Kendal's 
acting. Mr, Wenman played the part of Mr. Dbrrison firmly and 
well. It is somewhat harder to estimate Mr. Haro’s rendering of 
Ca^in Mountrafi'e. No Mrs. Pinchbeck would allow herself to 
be oampered by a follow with the manners of an insolent groom; 
but, granted that she would, then Mr. Haro’s acting is consistent 
and finished. Ue quite makes us share Colonel White’s longing 
t6 kick the insolent intruder. And, after all, Mr. Hare's acting is 
nort more out of place than the jmrt of Captain Mountrafi'e in 
Same. 

In whatever sense the words may be taken. The Half-Way 
Seme exactly suits what has for long been the tone of the Vaudd- 
yille. Like most of the pieces which have been brought out there of 
late, this so-called comedy is a combination of the farce in throe 
acts with the domestic melodrama. What plot it has is melo- 
dimnatic, and the element of comedy is supplied by the mechanical 
puns of the dialogue, which are let ofi' like crackers whenever they 
are out of soason^—that is, firom the beginning of the first act to 
the end of the third. It is a serious task to attempt to give any 
notion of what this comedy ” is like. It manifestly cannot bo 
sud to depend for its interest on the construction of its plot. 
Everything is set going by some ^ complicated series of events 
wMcb took place before the curtain ro^, and which the audi¬ 
ence is juBuy supposed to bo too impatient to listen to. 
Tha general wind-up is obviously brought about by everybody's 
lecognixing that the thing has lasted long enough; and that 
it is time to do what, supposing anything remotely similar 
to be possible iu real life, they would all have done somewhere 
id)oat the middle of the first act. Neither con the author, 
Mr. Sims, mean us to take his characters seriously* A young 
country gentleman, the soul of honour and an id^ lover, who 
Wiiii his mistiress undor a false name because his mother has 
ba^.^ut .up in a lunatic asylum; an elderly country gentleman 
who idlows his wife to be shut up because he is worried into it by 
bift sistor, who is fiercely amUtious for the honour of being his 
housdmeper; and a heroine who is there to fall in love with the 
young gehtleman and into the arms of her father in the great 
■eeiie of the second act are only Mr. Sims’s slight modifications of 
tbe xpaeks of the s^ficial comedy of the nineteenth, 

e&ttuiy ail invented by Mr. Byron. The other personages ate 


manifestly there to make puns. We may make afi exception in 
favour of a naviti officer who goes about on leave in iiis nni- 
form, which is a mixture of that of a commander and the 
attire ^f the atoge smuggler. This person hops in and out 
of the play in order to stammer and go up to tha country 
gentleman’s.sister in order to say one thing and then say another. 
Hut it is the puns in which the strength of the piece consists— 
puns of the mechanical kind, which can be made in any number 
with patience and a dictionary. To be sure, this labonr has been 
largely spared Mr. Sims, the majority of his puns being the com¬ 
mon property of the baser sort of comic papers for many a day. 
They are one and all, now and old, of the kind which gracefully 
plfwa on the similarity of sound between ’eart and art. 

rerhaps it is iu the belief that the badness of a piece gives a 
larger scope to the skill of the actor that Messrs. James and 
Thorne accept plays of the character they have been producing for 
BO long. If so, they may be congratulated on having done some¬ 
thing to prove the truth of their opinion. With every desire to 
forget Mr. Sims’s piece as comjdetoiy as possible, we can remember 
the acting of the Vaudeville company with pleasure. Mr. Thorne 
will perhaps not understand our sympathy when we say that we 
are sorry to see so good an actor turned into n mouthpiece for bad 
witticisms and routine sentiments. But, whether or not, the regret 
was due to the contrast between the part ho played and the real 
humour and tenderness ho put into it. Wo would advise him, 
however, when he has a piiu to make, not to produce it so much 
as if it were a pistol-shot, and then stand as if he wore watching 
the effect. The quicker these things are done the better and the 
less unnatural they are. klr. Barren acted, as he always does, 
with the manners and tones of a gentloraan, and it is clearly not his 
fault if these do not suit very well with the part of Squire linsaeltinc. 
Tho fooling of M r. I^stocq as the man in possession of the Half¬ 
way House w'as exCodent. Mrs. Oaumngc, in the part of Mrs. 
(J'8haughncss3<^, the iSqiiiro's sister, was venomous, ns she ought to 
be, and well bred, for which we thank her. The pirt would lend 
itself so easily to vulgarity. Miss Alma Murray was tender and 
graceful as tho heroine, Ivy Hope. 

The new and original poetical and historical play,” in five acts, 
by Mr. Walter S. Kalcigh, chosen by Mrs. Scott Siddons iu an un¬ 
guarded hour for her reappearance on the English stage, suggests 
some reflections on the stock lamentations over tho difficulty of 
getting pieces by English wiiters produced. Like mons than ono 
which have lately triumphed over the difficulty of getting acted, 
iluem and Cardinal is very bad. ‘Whether this is a proof that the 
faculty for writing plays is utterly lost in this countr^i ooly 
that tho judgment of the ** practical man ” as to what is lit for the 
stage is not so infallible ns he commonly supposos, or both, we 
shall not attc^mpt to decide. Perhaps it proves the first of theso 
propositions bettor than the second ; for Qucjm and Cardinal is 
new and original in very much the same sense that an adaptation 
from tlio French is. The only dilference is that Mr. Baleigh has 
preferred to recast tho worlc of one of his own countrymen. Queen 
and Cardinal is simply an attempt to re-writo Henry VIll., and 
fit it for a ninett'enih-ccntury audience, which, ns a great critical 
nathority informs us, has quite outgrown Shakspeare. Mr. Baleigh 
is to be praised for drawing on national sources, and the result of 
his efibrts is highly satisfactory, lie has produced a play which 
every member of his audience could see at once was very bad. And 
yet ho has trodden faithfully iu tho stops of tho adapter. He has 
carefully lowered tho whole tone of his subject. He has put stage 
seniiment in the place of real passion, slovenly English where the 
noblest blank verse was before, and mere stage efi'oets in the place 
of great dramatic situations. Having had tho heart to re-write 
AVolsey’s rcfiectious on his fall, he ends up a tirade of common¬ 
place thus:— 

No niirncU' ftir me. My coarse is run. 

Anti nil my dreams miisl end in nothingness. 

(> (linl 1 that it ^h( 1 uUl ever conn* to lliist! 

Foiled—uvcrtlirowii—ami hy a woman, too. 

'J’lus ja not much worse than w'hat has been done to many French 
originals in English adaptations; but we me glad to see that it is 
not to be done to Sbakajiuare with equal impunity. The acting 
of Mrs. Scott Siddous’s company was of a kind to hasien the 
precipitate fall of the piece. Mr. Koinblo delivered the few lines 
110 had to give in the part of Cranmer with force and in¬ 
telligence, but nothing else called for pi also. Mrs. Scott Siddons 
acted in a noisy unemotional melodraiuatic style, which is fortu¬ 
nately DOW becoming old fashioDed, even as an example of bad 
acting. Several of the other members of the company have 
proved competent to act in less trying plays; but they were 
unable to put life into Mr. Baleigh's combinations of emptiness 
and pretension. 

Another of the very remarkable pieces called ‘^burlesque 
dramas,” doubtless because they burlosq^ue nothing, and are not 
dramatic, has appeared at the Gaiety. Whittington and hie Cat is 
the title, and the author is Mr. Hurnand. The part in tho autborship 
which really belongs to Mr. Hurnand, and not to the stage carpenter 
or arranger of dances, is doubtless the few smart puns and cleverly 
absurd plays|pn words which disturb tbe general insipidity of the 
piece, ^hey come up once or twice in a scene, and leebly burst 
like bubbles infsoda-water going flat, after the manner of the jests 
in the conversation of Thackeray’s fashionable portrait-painter. 
For the^st, tho piece is of tbe kind which the Gaiety audience 
demands and obviouifiy enjoys. There are plenty of brilliant 
duMses, and the habitual absence of dross. There is a ** Polka 
Fwti^ue,” a **Mouvement Cadence,” nncL eo forth, performed 
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^ith gfieat muscular energy, and having very mucH the same re¬ 
lation to dancing 'which the burleeque drama^ has to any known 
Ibriu of dramatic literature. Mr. DaIIm is ignoblv funny in a 
woman’s dress> and the chorus raise their arms witn the Hooden 
grace of clockwork iigures, and stiffly sway to and fro. As usual 
there is red.low comedy in the grimaces of Mi. Boyce, and real 
grace in the dancing of Miss Kate Vaughan, 

Mr. Pinero’s Imprudence has shown a remarkable power of 
Attracting audiences. After a removal from the Folly to the 
Stnndu^ it has stood a second change, and is being successfully 
played aa an afternoon piece at the Imperial. 


RACING AT SASDOWN AND NEWMAllKKT. 

T hebe is no pl..ee in England where rucing can he cnj»3'cd in 
greater comiort than at Snndown. To begin with, a train 
leaves Iioadon for Esher at inid-da^', and as this train is spociiilJy 
reserved^ for members, it is unaccompanied by the objectionable 
mob which makes most trains bound wr racocnurscs almost unen¬ 
durable. On arriving at Esher, a pathway kept exclusively for 
members loads up to the race-stand, which is very prettily siiunled 
beneath a wooded hillock. Suiliciuui time is allowed btitw'cen the 
arrival at Sandown and the commencement of the racing to get 
luncheon in the -most comfort.'iblo. restaurant existing on any 
British racecourse, and at the bach of tho stand is a pretty saddling 
paddock, where the horses, about to run can bo looked iit w^itbuiit 
a crowd or unpleasantness of any kind. When the jockeys uro 
mounted, they have to ride their liorses down a wooded drive at 
the hack of the stand, w here there is plenty of room for spectators 
to take a leisurely look at them without being mobbed or fussjcd. 
The stands themselves ore most comfortiible, nudf iy ^ll(Co’'of a 
betting ring thero is a sloping lawn from which ladies as well 
as men can comfortably w'atrh tho races, sitting on chairs or 
garden seats. It is true that there is n betting ring, but it 
is on one side,^ and its occupants nro safely barricaded behind 
formidable railings, it would bo too much to say that the 
racing at Sandown is always of the very liighest class; yet 
some very good horses occusionally pul in an appearance; the 
fields are generally large, and tho finishes are in many cases 
exciting. Althougn the best English jockoys ride at Sandown, 
in some of the races members of the Club only arc allowed 
to ride, and these contests coniined to amateur jockeys are 
the source of a good deal of interest and amusement. The late 
meetii^ was opened by a match, and tho two competitors, who 
wero ridden by Archer and Wood, were considered so equal that 
only 21 to 20 was laid on the mount of the last-named jockey; a 
rather pretty race, however, ended in an easy victory for Archer. 
A dozen horses started for the Sandown Autumn Cup, and, after u 
most exciting race, Spitzbergen and Frontier ran a de ul-heat. In 
the deciding heat it appeared so close a thing that another dead¬ 
beat was anticipated, but in the lost few strides Frontier swerved, 
and was beaten by half a length. Archer won a race on old 
Strothavon, who is nearly white, and another on Passaic, an 
American horse that formerly belonged to the owner of 
Iroquois. Although he had run five limes this season before he 
won a race, he was sold at Sandown for 500/. In the hunters’ 
flat race there was a clumsy piece of riding on the part of one of 
the amateurs; hut Mr. Coventry, who rode Cortolvin, showed ex¬ 
cellent jockeysbip by the way in whibh ho kept his horae going 
ngainst its will until he had won the race. In the Juvenile 
Stakes Archer and Wood bad another battle. Thirteen horses 
started, but at tho distance the two famous jockeys brought j 
out their mounts, and had it all to themselves.^ It was a 
pretty race, but Wood hod tho best of it, and the Bigolboche 
colt beat the rather undersized Beatrice by a length. After 
a hurdle race, in which there was a nasty fall, a Nursery 
Handicap, for which thirteen two-year-olds again ran, onded 
the day. It is melancholy to see a famous racehorse reduced 
to burale-racing; but in the first race of the second day tiord 
Clive, who was bslieved by many good judge.4 to have been the 
best three-year-uld of his year, not only ran in a hurdle race, 
but tumbled down and gave his jockey a heavy shaking. The 
most interesting race of the meeting was tho Great Sapling Plato 
for two-year-olds. The favourite was Kingdom, a colt by King¬ 
craft that bad won a race at Ascot, and had run second to 
Kormesse at the same meeting. The second favourite was Besin 
the Bow, a colt that had won several races. Almost from the 
stort the two favourites went to tho front and raced side by 
side; but as they drew near to the winning-post Hosin tho Bow 
passra his antagbuist, and was apparently winning with some ease 
when he swerved across the course, and allowed Kingdom to win 
by a head. Out of a fleld of eighteen in a Nui'sery Handicap, a 
20 to X outsider surprised everybody by winning in a canter by 
three lengths. The rest of the racing at Sandown requires no 
special notice. 

The two days of heavy nun which intervened between Sandown 
and Newmarket made the prospect of the latter meetiog anything 
but agreeable; but before Monday afternoon the rain meared away, 
and^ mth the exception of two or throe showercL the weather 
dunog the five days’ racing was remarkably fine for the time of 
year. The great race of tho first day was the Oriterioo, and, 
OB the^ reputation of the favourite for next year’s Derby depended 
upon it, it was an unnsiially interesting event. Brace had 
already won three races, but his enemies maintained that in tbdbe 


nuses he bad not been opposed by anything eapaUo of testing the 
merits of a first-class two-year^; bnt now be woa to mast 
Nellie, who was but a veiy few Munde infisrior to the three 
flying fllliea that have been distmgubhiiig^'tiiemielves os the 
best two-year-olds of the season. Although Nellie was to run 
against Bruce at a disadvantage of 3 lbs.» indiisive of her al¬ 
lowance for sex, she was the most fancied of tho pair, and 
started first favourite at rather shorter odds than Bruee. Bruoo 
made the roniuDg, closely followed by Nellie and St. Marguerite, 
another filly of nigh class, while the other five itartere easne 
on at a respectful distance in the rear. Of the three leaden, 
Bruce was the first to show symptoms of distress, and veiy soon 
allji'wards Nellie seemed to have the best of it; but Bruce kept> 
Htruggling un very gamely, while the two fillies tired in the laat 
hundrad yards, and allowed Bruce to pass them and win by a 
length. This performance makes Bruce on public form the bwt 
two-year-old cult of the season; but it scarcely proves him to be 
as good OB cither Eermesse, Gobeimniss, or Dutch Oven. The 
racuig on the MoiMay was chiefly noticeable for the large 
fields, for the ill-luck of the usually infallible Archer, who rodo 
ill five races without getting even a place, and for a coimle of 
very fine races, one of which was won by Fordham on Mr. de 
Kothscbild’s Emmeline Marcia, the other by Wood on Sir G. 
Ohetwynd’s Sutler, who was bought in for 1,150 guineas after the 
race. 

Last week we noticed tho chief incidents of tho Oambridgeahire. 
It is a carious fact that on the first occasion that 9 Bt. has been 
carried in that race by a winner, tbo course was at least as 
heavy os it had ever been on a Oambridgosbire day. This 
raulerially enhances the merit of FoxhaU’s victoiy. We may 
dismiss the subject by observing that the late Camhridgee^iru 
was a particularly fine example of the art of handicapping; 
fur two threo-year-olds, handicapped at weights varying as much 
as 35 lbs., were within a heml of each other at the finish, 
and another Ihree-yeai^old, haadicapped at an intermediate 
weight, was within a neck of tho loading pair. The other racing 
on the Cambridgeshire day does not require any notice here; 
but wo may mention the fact that the fields of the day were very 
good, averaging eleven starters for each of the seven races. Nor 
was tho racing of the Wednosd^ of a ve^ exciting nature. Tho 
groat event of the day was the Dowhurst Plate; but even this was 
comparatively a tame affair. As much as three to one was laid on 
Dutch Oven, and she won. Tho only interesting feature of the 
race was the noarnoss of Harden to the winner at the finish. 
Dutch Oven won by a trifle more than a head, but she was giving 
4 lbs., exclusive of allowance for sox, to Harden. In the July 
flakes. Harden had run within halfa length of Kormesse, and had 
beaten Dutch Oven by the same distance. At Lewes he had run 
within a length of the famous Gehoimuiss, but in two other races 
he had run unaccountably badl}'. From this it appeared that 
Harden was an uncertain performer; but it soomed possible to 
argue, from his relative form with Dutch Oven and Kermesso, from 
their form with Nellie, and from Nellie’s form with Bruce, that, 
when in his best running humour, Harden might be almost as good 
as Bruce. In the last race of the day Geheimniss cantered in, 
the easiest of winners, by a length. She has now won seven conse¬ 
cutive races and has never yet been defeated. During the day’s 
racing only two out of eight races were won by tho first favourites, 
and when the favourites did win, long odds wore laid on them. 
In two races, horses against which 10 to i or more had been laid 
w^oi'o successful, and in three races 5 to i was laid against the 
winners. 

There were nine races put down on tho card for the Tburaday. 
One of these was the Free Handicap Sweepstakes of xoo sove¬ 
reigns each, for three-year-olds, the weights for which appew 
before the Derby. This handicap is very interesting at the time of its 
ublicatioD, os it furnishos a statement of the opinion of the official 
audicapper on the merits of the principal throe-year-olds of the 
year; but tho race iUelf is often a tame affair enough, as there am 
certain penalties which generally exclude the best public par- 
formers of the season, and, in consequence of tho starting fee being 
BO high, the field is usually but a small one. The favourite on 
this occasion was Scobell, who was carrying 8 St. 12 lbs., and he 
justified his position in the betting by winning, with tolerable 
ease, by a length. Altbotas, who carried 8 st., was second. 
Scobelf has won between seven and eight thousand pounds in 
stalies this season, but ho must have been a sourco of immense 
losses to luuny of his admirers, as ho was backed very heavily for 
the Two Thousand, the Derby, the Grand Prix do Paris, the St. 
Leger, and the Cambridgeshire, in neither of which races was he 
oven placed. For the Subscription Plate, the American horse 
Gei’Hld walked over. If he keeps well, we shall probably see t^ 
colt doing great things next year. On Thundav morning*a 
gontloman gave x,55o guineas for the two-year-old Uouvert, who 
had won several races. As he was entered for the Troy Stakes, 
which was to be run that afternoon, be was likely to repay sqms of 
his purchase money immediately, for the race apj^red com- 
letelv at his mercy. The heavy odds of 75 to 40 were laid on 
im; but he was beaten by a head by Actress, so that between hia 
actual price, and tho monev laid on him for the Troy Stokes, he 
was by no means porehaaed for an old song. 

Chippendale was a strong favourite for the Jocker Club Onp on 
the Friday. Exeter was the second favonrite,attd the least fbnded 
of the balf-doaen staitexs was Peter. Obijipendale was beatasi' la 
long way ftom hom^ and as the leading horsee cams into the Din. 
Corrie Kov waa in front, closely punned bjr Pater. Thera w» 
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a 6 im race from tldi point, bot Peter either could not or wlmld not 
giro Oorrie Boj 7lbe. more than webrht for nge, and the tilly won 
by a bead. It wai^norally considered by good judges of racing 
tnat Peter could have won if ho bed liked,.but agiunst this theory 
mmt be aet the fiict that ho ran throughout the nine in n fni* kinder 
fashion than is usual with him.. The backers of Oorrie lioy for 
the Oesaiewitob had some cause for feelings of inortificiition at her 
withdrawal from that race three hours before the start, for the 
Joekty Olub Oup was run over the Cesarewitch course. There 
were several closely contested races during the dny. Ht. Marguerite 
won the Home-Bred Foal Stakes in a canter, ’it has been too 
^ diten the fiite of this clever filly to bo matched against competitors 
just a trifle better than herself. The last race of the meeting was 
a match between horses bebnging toSir John Astloy and Mr. Alo.v- 
ander, in which the first-named geutleman was victorious; and 
thus ended the Newmarket racing su.ison of i8Si. 


REVIEWS. 


INDIAN PRESIDENCY TOWNS.* 

A CLASSICAL scholar wishing to recall some of the loro 
which gave him a good place in mudunitidus'’ or “ finals 
will naturally turn to some of the best-known ancient anthor.s to 
fifee how they have fared under the searching touch of modern 
criticism, lie will take up hU Virgil and Horace in preference to 
Valerius Flaccus or the Periplua of Scylax. In like manner, those 
who refer to Mr. Hunter's Oazcttcpr to see how India hue advanced 
after Ilie deluge of the Mutiny nmy prefer to read ids account of 
celebrated Capitals rather than to sonveh for obcuro villages or 
tributaries of the Ganges, or mountainous ranges w'hich have ii rain¬ 
fall of hundreds of inches in the year. Tii this spirit wo now 
propose to notice Mr. Hunter's treatment of the great Ihvsidency 
towns and some of the capitals of Moghul sovorciigiity, about 
which every Anglo-Indian resident, travullcr, or tourist hns his 
own opinion. 

Mr. Hunter, who has assigned forty jiages to tho lerri- 
tories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Jbngal, has given only 
fifteen to the town of Calcutta, which, all theories as to tho 
superior advantages of Nossik, Simla, or Jiibbulpon! noUvith- 
Btanding, is, we take it, destined, in his words, long to be 
*^the capital of India and the seat of the {Supremo Govern¬ 
ment.” He disposes in a few lines of the historical events 
of the last century, which most Fnglishmou aru not unrea¬ 
sonably supposed to remember, and ho draws a parallol between 
the metropolis as described by writers of that age a jinn bio 
of sordid huts and magnificent palnccS"" and tho present city, in 
which the efforts of tho Chief Commissioner and a municipality 
have reduced the annual doath-rato to twenty-live in a thousand. 
Here we think that the author has hardly done justice to himself 
and his sulnoct He might have told us moro 'of tiio disappear¬ 
ance of old landmarks, the evolutions of streets, and tho general 
expansion of the town; the dates of the foundation of noble hos¬ 
pitals, colleges, and celebrated public buildings; the sites of 
statues raised by a grateful communitv to tho successive statesmen 
who have built up the fabric of British empire; the era when 
roads, which bad been constructed of bricks burnt from the Bengal 
clay, began to be paved with atones brought as ballast from 
Mauritius; or the year iu which certain va^t reservoirs wore dug, 
and when elephants were first prohibited from coming within the 
Mahratta ditch; and many other little details which can he 
gathered from the writings of the late Mr. J. C. Mar.shmnu and Sir 
John Kavo. The former was a complete treasury of antiquarian 
and locai lore with regard to every temple, mansion, or bathing 
ghaut on either bank of the Hooglily between Diamond Harbour 
and the French settlement of Chandomagoro. The splendid view 
which us^ to charm travellers lauding for the first time in a 
r. and O. steamer at Garden Reach is now missed by those who 
descend, dusty and travel-stained, from a firsUclnss compartment 
at the Howra railway terminus. It was Lord linrdinge who said 
on landing at Ohandpal Ghaut that you must go back to Cairo to 
find the East, and Bishop lleber compared the view of Govern¬ 
ment House and the Esplanade to that of St Petersburg. Since 
♦hyifA dicta wore delivered by the warrior and the prolaco, means 
have been taken to give to Calcutta those sanitary advantages 
which its magnificence and importance demand. Open ditches, 
leaking with garbage, have been replaced by vast underground 
drains^ at a cost of nearly three-quarters of a million. A supply 
of filtered water has been procured from the Hooghly, sixteen miles 
above Calcutta. The daily now is estimated at six million.^ of gallons, 
allowing sixteen gallons per head for a population of about half a 
milUoar The town is now lit by gas, ana other improvements in 
the cremation of dead* Hindus and tho burial of Mohaminedana 
have dimioishad, though not entirely removed, the danger of 
fevers and cholera. Bat with all its fine esplanade, tidal river, 
and supply of pure drinking-water, Calcutta does not easily 
expand, it m too contracted for the wants of its official 
and community. More than three miles of native 

basaars and streets prevent Englishmen from building and oocu- 

* 3 fts Jmerua Gmtmr of India, By W. VV. Hunter, C.LE., LL.D., 
BinetarwGoiisral of Statlitios to the Government of India. 9 vole, l^ndoa: 
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pying houses to the north of Dalhousie (late Tank) Square. Tc 
live beyond Oossipore in that direction, or on the fine of the 
Eastem'diengal Railway, involves for eight months in the year 
an amount of heat, fatigue, and exposure to which few English- 
men can submit. To the east progress is effectively boned by 
canals and a marsh, liuown to natives as Dhappamanpur and to 
Anglo-Indians as tho Salt-water Lake; and this ineligible root is 
rapidly beinu filled up by deposits of silt and sewage. To the 
south of tho jEsplanndu, a sovios of dense gardens and hamlets ends 
aftur a few mil«*M in a rice swamp of gigantic dimensions, and 
moro than one-half of the once favourite suburb of Garden Reach has 
been occupied by the ex-King of Oudh, his menagerie, pigeons, 
aquatic birds, and dissoluto retainers. Ilowra, on the ri^t bank 
of tho Hooghly, is now, it is true, connected with Calcutta by a 
fine floating bridge, which has hitherto bid defiance to cyclones. 
But there is little spiicc for building in such a suburb—differtuin 
nnutis enuponibus atqiio malignis and some of the host houses 
in (]houringhi, where Chief Justices and members of Council once 
dispensed a graceful hospitality, have been converted into board¬ 
ing-houses in which married couples can bo lodged and fed, in 
flats, at BO much per head a month. 

Mr. Hunter gives us slight sketches of the suburbs of Calcutta 
under their nlphaljetical headings; but here we notice some omis¬ 
sions, us well as what wo think errors of antiquarian research. He 
mentions the lunatic asylum at Bhowaninoro, but why does he omit 
all reference to the London Missionary Society P In his review of 
the cyclones he takes no notice of-the great gale of June 1842 and 
tliat of May 1852, nor of one in the lost century, about 1737, which 
blew down the tower of the old church. Again, we find Cox's 
Bazaar, a subdivision and police circle far away in the district of 
Chittagong; but why leave out Cox’s Bungalow, long the well- 
known half-way house ^ botwoon Ikirrackpure and Calcutta, Where 
the hounds u^icd to throw off regularly once a week from 
November to Febriiarv, as the distant and random gun whs 
fired from the caTitnniiient of Diim DumP It is incorrect, we 
think, to reprosout tho celebrated duel bet weens Francis and 
Hastings as having talron place iioar a large tree on the Maidau, 
not far from the racecourse, on tho Esplanade of Calcutta. We 
have long heard on hotter authority than mere tradition that tbis- 
oncounter took place in the grounds attached to the large house 
on the west side of tho Alipore road passing by tho Lieutenant- 
Governor's residence of Bclvidoro, und not very far from what was 
the European Grphau Asylum. Indeed, though the old juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court extended to Englishmen resident 
out of Onluiitta find in the Provinces, it was usual for duellists to 
light outside tho limits of the citv, for the most obvious reasons. 
We remember several duels fought iu Bengal before the custom 
died out, and only one took place on the ]*lsplauade. Tho econo 
of tho r<*«t. was Seram pore, Barrackpon?, and the alluvial formation 
0:1 the Ilowra side of the river. We think, too, that within tho 
last twenty-five years the thermometer in the early mornings of 
the cold weather has been registered below 52° in Calcutta, or cer¬ 
tainly in Garden Reach. 

No grcMiter contrast can be imagined than what is presented by 
tlio view of tho cities of Calcutta and Bombay. If the former 
derives its narao from Knli Ghat, the latter, iu all probability, is a 
corruption, through the Portuguese Moiubaim, of Mumba-Devi, a 
local deity. Wo transcribe Mr. Hunter's picturesque language in 
preforonco to our owu, descriptive of Bombay 

In till’ iK-.'uity of Jlssci-nory, os well na in tlie commorcial advantages of 
if] position, lloinbay is uusiirpnased by any of then Lius of tho Kiist. . . . 
TliP approach from the. sea rcve.%ls ninngniiicont [lauoraino. Tho dlatanco 
is rlo.scil bv the barrier niiigo of the VVcsicrn Ghauts. In front opens 
tlie wide harbour, htudilcd with idlauils and jutting precipices, dottod 
with the white saiU of iiinmncrnblc native cruft, and giving a tieenro 
.wlicltcr to tlict.s of tall inerchuntincn. TJie city iNelf consistii of well-built 
houses and hrn.-ul atroeta ennobled by public building!].^ Tlie sea-shure is 
funned b\’ do('k.<«, warehouses, and a long line of urtUIcial ombankinents 
extending continuously for nearly five iiules. 

Mr. Hunter passes with too light a touch over the discreditable 
mercenary ejademic which aiiected all classes of the community, 
including even some of the Civil Service, iu 1864-65. The crash that 
onsued when tho pricu of cotton fell after the end of the American 
war was what might have been expected when two milliooB of casb 
were expected to do the work of Companies and Associations re¬ 
quiring for success just ten times that sum. In improvements 
Bombay rivals and perhaps surpasses Calcutta. Omnibuses now 
ply between Bhcndi Bazar and the Fort, which is a defence only 
lu name. The crumbling ramparts that only excluded the sea air, 
and could not have kept out an enemy for haif an hour, have been re¬ 
moved. Government ofticcs, banks, mercantile establbhments are 
situated within the area of the Fort, somewhat the same as at Madras. 
Of the Presidencies Calcutta is the only one where the Fort retiuns 
its martial appearance, or could be in any emergency a real protec¬ 
tion to tlie inbubitiiuts. The honsas inhabited by Englishmen at 
Mazagon and on .Malabar Hill at Bombay^are spacious and comfort¬ 
able, though the latter site, exposed to the fury of the south-west 
monsoon, is literally uninhabitable from June to September. One 
of the most curious local misnomers it that of Back Bay. Any 
one would imagine that this spot must be looked for somewhere 
between the island and the mainland. It forms, on the contrary, 
the sen front between Malabar Point and the suburb of Colaba. 
It may be very shallow, but it has to boar all the rage of the Indian 
Oom. Some years a^o it was the falhion for all the magnates of 
the jMip^nd to leave their comfortable houses and occupy tents on 
the shore of Back Bay from the ist of November to the begin- 
niog of the hot weather. This habit involved several of the dis- 
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comfortt of livinsr undor cmotm without the oompoDBation of mn* 
fltaut ohaufie of scene, rural sceneij, Ba4 the sportiopr excursions 
with which an Ani^lo-lndion camp is genemlly associated. • Pane¬ 
gyric can scarcely exaggerate the convenience and amplitude of 
the harbour of Aombav. It could afford aneborap) for the 
whole JUniish navy, and it is spacious enough to allow yachts 
10 remain becalmed towards nightfall at some miles distant from 
the pier. We note^ by the way, that, though called the Apollo 
IhiudeTi this landing-place is said to derive its name from the 
Palwa fish, We find no mention anywhere by Mr. Hunter of 
the famous Towers of Silence,** though lull justice is done to 
the pabUc apirit, loyalty, and iutelligenco of the Parsis, as well os 
to the varieties of national type to be mot wdlh in tho Lazaai's and 
BtrfH)t8. 

Tho town of Madras has, we may remind soino readei’s, nuither the 
fine harbour of Hombay nor the llowing river of Calcutta. Indeed, 
from False Point to Adam’s Bridge, the whole of that coast pos¬ 
sesses no harbour worthy of tho mmi\ The first view of Madras 
from the roadstead is disnnpolntiug, nnd the landing is made diffi¬ 
cult by tho celebrated Madras surf. There has boon a talk about 
a breakwator on the model of that of Plymouth, and a pier has 
been constructed, to be twice seriously damaged by tho collision of 
vessels drifting in a storm. A harbour of moderate size is now 
under crmatruction. The city, says Mr. Hunter, is spread over a 
much laigfij’ area than Calcutta or Bomhay. The nnlivo suburhs 
are numerous, and there is no period of the year which by strained 
courtesy can bo termed the cold weather. But divers stations in 
the bills are cosily reached; tho water supply is abundant; rail¬ 
ways run south and west j aud there are horticultural gardens and 
people’s parks. Tho population, alter several random estimates, is 
set down at about 400,000 souIh. 

We*turn from these cities, mainly created by Englishmen, 
to the old capital of Alibsir. The period of its splondour fills 
just ono century. Akbar ceiupletud tho fort at Agra, began to 
adorn it with iuve\y mosquo't and palacrs, and lies buried In a 
tomb worthy fj|{ his fame and character at Secundra, four miles 
from the city. His son Jelinngir had no groat fancy for this 
place, and it was reserved for his successor, 8hah Jehaii, to com¬ 
plete the structures commenced by his grandfather, and to eclipt^o 
aU that Mohammedan sovereigns or architects had devised by 
the exquisite I'aj Mahal. In the lost century the fort was 
several times besieged and talccn, but it never became tho scat 
of Anglo-Indian government until 1835. Then, with that 
whimrical uncertainty which characterizes our selection of impor¬ 
tant sites, the capital of tho North-West Provinces was whisked 
away to Agra from Allahabad, to which latter place, ns being 
central and on the main line of rail, it has again been brought 
back. Mr. Hunter sums up the beauties of the Taj Mahal in 
half a poge of accurate and graceful description, which travellers 
should bo careful to read and weigh on the spot. A commercial 
future is antieipatod for this old capital. It has always been a 
native mart for grain and sugar, and it will soon bo the centre to 
‘Which several lines of railway will converge. Its population is 
about one hundred and fifty thousand souls, and it is one of the 
driest, dustiest, and hottest cities under our rule. Agra should 
be visited after iiucknow by pensons who do not wish their taste 
to be bi£[bly ofiended. Oudh is a maguiiicunt province containing 
eMven millions of inhabitants, aud Lucknow has nearly double the 
population of Agra. In an historical point of view tho defeucG of 
ijucknow will always rivet attention as a focus and u turning-poiut 
in the Sepoy Mutiny, and will leave Agra I'ar behind. A large 
number of Englishmen and Englishwomen did certainly hold this 
last fort oil through the eventful summer of 185;^ endured mani¬ 
fold inconveniences, aud displayed a groat deal of pluck. But 
in the nature of things there could be uothiug highly heroic in 
their attitude, and their ultimate deliverance by Qenoral Great- 
bed's column, after tlie full of Delhi, was as much a surprise to 
the defenders themselves as to the mutineers from Gwalior. But 
i& architecture there is no parallel between Agra and Lucknow. 
With the exceptions of the Imambara—said to bo equal in size 
to the mosque of Bt. Sophia at Oonsfantinople-^of a fine old 
^teway known as the Bunai Darwaza, and of one or twp other 
buildings, the aichitecturu of Lucknow is tawdry and debased. 
The gn^ons, summer-houses, and palaces built in succession by 
one royal spendthrift after another for waives, concubines, and' 
lusnageries of wild beasts, are exact typos of the characters 
of their silly designers and builders. Yet it is usiouisliing 
what an amount of false sympathy was evoked by the dethrone¬ 
ment of the last of an incorrigible dynasty which wo had ourselves 
set up. It is gratifying to learn that charitable dispensaries, 
schools, and other works of public utility ” have succeeded to 
statues of green mermaids, domes of copper gilt, burnished utu- 
Iffsllss, and unfinished tombs and mosques. We note also that a 
capacious hospital, with ^s for one hundred patients, has boon 
estaUisbed on a plot of higSground near the Beridency by the Maha- 
nja^of Bulrampore, Sir Dig liijai 8inh, one of the most loyal, 
practical, and intelligent of the Talookdars of Oudh. Ho is as good 
a sportsman as he is a landlord and subject 

Into five pages Mr. Hunter has managed to eompresa a great 
deal of ini'orination about Benares, where according to a Sanskrit 
couplet, A Hindu may die, in security of bliss, whether on dry 
land or in the water. A more correct census, haa diasipated 
false notions that the jpopuMtion of this Hindu city varied irom 
300,000 to 500,OTO. The Oensus of 1872 gave t^ ^tum under 
200,000. No visitor to this sacred place will foi^t to walk 
through its crowded bazaars during th^ afternoon or eming, 


and to • row down the Gangea in the early moening, when 
the inhabitants turn out in sueoesiive batches to bathe. 
Benares used to be noticed aa the lowest station in the Hpper 
Provinces where ice could be manofacturad by a aim^ jproeesa of 
evaporation when the thermometer waa above freezing point* 
For Hindu oustoms and antiquitieB, the work of the Bev. 
Mr. Sherring should be consulted. Mr. Hunter says aotbuig about 
the colony of Hindus from Lower Bengal, who, to the nomber of 
several thousands, inhabits part of thisand have a Umss, 
a Society, and a newspaper of their own. We reserve for a suture 
occasion all notice of topics less familiar than ^^e ciriM asso^ 
dated with tho rivalry of Hindus and Buddhists, with tlm ^ 
splendour of Mohammedan sovereigns, and with the commerce anq^ 
conquests of adventurous Englishmen. 


DAKVVIX ON THE ACTION OP WORMS.* 


M b. DARWIN’S little volume on tho habits and instincts of 
onrtU-woruis is no less marked than the earlier or more 
oiaborate efforts of his genius by freshness of observation, un¬ 
failing power of interpreting an^ correlating facta, and logical 
vigour in generalizing upon them. The widm of hia sympathies 
with nature is not bounded by the limits which conventional 
ttiste or inherited prejudice too often assigns to the study of 
natural objects. It Is not because such and such forms of Ufe are 
rare or beautiful, complex or exotic, that they kindle his en¬ 
thusiasm or keep his attention on the stretch by day aud night. 
None has proved too humble or too repulsive in popular estimate 
to awaken hia iuterust and concentrate his powers of observation, 
lu the economy of life nothing is common or unclean to one who 
has learnt to view nature as a whole—various iu function, but uni¬ 
form in structure and design. In what is popularly thought tho 
lowest grade of life it may he shown that there is a use, an adapta¬ 
tion to ends, and a resulting beauty which may reverse the verdict 
of vulgar prejudice. Animals even more lowly organized than the 
worm—namely, corals —have built up reefs, iaLands, aud continents 
from tho bod of the ocean, ns Mr. Darwin was the first adequately 
to recoguize and to explain. He now comes before us to do justice 
to an order of toilers far more despised, and even cast out as evil. 
In point of structure the worm, as ho shows us, presents an interest¬ 
ing object of study. In its intelligence it holds no mean rank among 
living creatures, and in its labours are involved results which it 
boboves us to look upon with wonder and gratitude. The main 
purpnst) of Mr. Darwin’s work is to point out the share which worms’ 
iiuvu taken in the formation of the layer of vegetable mould which 
covors tho whole surface of the laud in every moderately humid 
country. Though it may rest upon various subsoils, and differs 
but little iu its gonerul aspect—being for tho moat part blockbh in 
colour nnd liaviug but a tew inches of thickness—one of its chief 
characteristics is the fineness of tiio particles of which this mould 
is composed, and this is to be seen whenever a field long undis¬ 
turbed is freshly turned up by the plough. Now,althou^ of the 
highest antiquity, viewed as a whole, yet, ns regards permanence, 
tho component particles of this superficial siruotare of ear^ have 
been all along in process of removal at a rate by no means tardy, 
being replaced by others due to the disintegration of the under¬ 
lying materials. Nature's ploughman, the earth-worm, has been 
for ages itt his humble but beneficent work. 

As early as tluj year 1837 a paper was read by Mr. Darwin before 
the Geological Society of London, in which it was shown that small 
fmi'ments of burnt marl, cinders, &c., which had bemi thickly 
strewn over the surface of several meadows, were found after a 
few years buried in a layer some inches beneath the turf. On the^ 
suggestion of a friend, Mr. Wedgwood, of Maer Hall, Staffordshire, 
that this apparent sinking was due to the large quantity of fine 
oarth continually brought to the surface by worms in the form of 
castings, he was led to institute ex|ierimonts which convinced him 
that all the vegetable mould over the whole country has pasa^ . 
many times through, aud will yet over and over again pass through.' 
the intestinal canals of worms. Hence, he infers, the term animu 
mould would be in many respects more appropriate than that of > 
vi^etable mould. His observations daring later years, kept up 
with his characteristic patience and acumen, aided by the suggss- ^ 
tions of friends atid fellow-students of nature, are embodied in the 
interostiug monograph before us. 

The nnatomicri structure of this widespread, familiar, yet taiely - 
scrutinized order of annelids (illustrate in fig. 1) showi Um*. 
adaptation of tho worm to its life-long task of burrowinff. Tho 
lissom body is made up of from 100 to 200 almost (^findrical. 
rings or segments, each furnished with minute bristlsB. Having a 
well-developed muscular system, worms nan, by contact with the> 
surrounding earth, crawl or work themselves backwards as well ai > 
ibrwards, and by the aid of their affixed tails can retreat with 
traordiuarjr rapidity into their burrows. At the anterior end of. 
the body is seen the mouthy provided with a slight projection.^ 
known as the lobe or lip, whsch is used for prehension. mtmaXif' 
behind the fMSa^h there Is a strong pharynx, which is puslMd' 
forward when the aiiloial cat8,corres^nding, according to ft!rrier^<< 
with the protrudable trunk cr proboscis of other annelids. 
pharynx leads into tho oMopbagus, which hM on eaohidde of liAc 
lower part three pairs of large glands oapahlo of laqiqtii^;*^ 


. * Tht /brstalHiM MffuUt thmugl^ WwrmLmitk 

dbitrvatimM e» <A«ir tty Uhai'U’s l%win,JtfL,D., ‘ 
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•Brpriuogr qnikoUty of oarboaote of Ume. Notluof: corre- 
RjMmdi&g to tbaso cakifiraouB gliuids U known in anjr other 
animal. Tke coiepfaagna ia imlar^d in moat apeciea 
into A erc^^ bobind wldck oomea the giaznrd^ lined with a amoothi 
thick, chiUQoaa membranoi and aurrounded by muscles, weak 
lengthways, but powerful trauayeraely. By the action of these 
muscles the fopd must ba triturated, since tliie worm possesses no 
jaw'B or teeth of any kind. In the ^zaaxd and intestines are to be 
ionud grains of sand and small stones from 0*1 to 0*05 inch in 
diameter, wliicii serve, as ia the case with fowls, like millstones 
ibr the trituration of food. From the gizzard the inteaUue rune 
^ .in a straight course to the vent at the posterior end of the body, pre- 
s>atiiig tlte remarkable structure of the typhosolie, known to the 
old anntouiists as an intestine within the intestine, consisting, us 
Olapitrode has shown, of a deep longitudinal involution ot the 
walla of that organ, by mcana of which an extensive absorbent 
surliice is gained. Worms breathe through their skin, having no 
special respiratoi-y organa. Both the circulatory and norroua 
aystema are well developed, and cloae to the aulerior end of the 
liody lie the two almost confluent cerebral ganglia. Although 
whullv without eyes, it bos been found by lloflineister and other 
obserCera that worms are in general highly sensitive to light, and 
Mr. Darwin's experiments have strongly conlirraed him in this 
view. The colour of light made no apparent diirei'ciice, nor were 
the worms much affected by a sudden or moderate light, the ell'ecl 
being in proportion to its intensity and duration. It is only the 
anterior extremity of the body, the seat of the cerebrul gungliii, 
which seems aliocted by it; no elfoct being produeeil, though the 
rest of the body be illuminated, if only thia part is shnded. it is 
through the skin that wo must suppose the light to pass and excite 
the cerebral ganglia; but by no particular dillercuce in the trans¬ 
parency of the skin or in the incidence of the light could Mr. 
Darwin account for the various ways in which the worms were 
.afl'ected on difl'ereut occasions. Their action in dashing 
rabbit-liku into their burrows when suddenly ilinminated might 
be looked upon ns simply reflex or automatic, the in itation of the 
•cerebral ganglia causing certain muscles to contract independently 
of the will or consciousness of the animal; but the insensibility of 
the worm on occasions when its attention seems absorbed in work 
would point to the possession of a mind comparable in kind, if 
not in degree, to that of animals higher in the scalo of intelligence. 
Their sensitiveueBs to light certainly sullices for thorn to distuiguish 
between day and night, enabling them to choose tho night hours 
for burrowing to the surface, thus escaping many a danger 
from the diurnal animals that prey upon worms. They 
.appear less sensitive to modemte radiant heat, judging from 
tho ell'ect of a poker heated to dull redness; but a low 
lempeniture immediatidy tulla upon tbuui, as may bo in¬ 
ferred from their retiring into their bun-ows during frost. That 
they equally withdraw during heat may bo more dnecily traceable 
•to the ulloct of drought, humidity being the lirst coudiliou of the 
worm's active work. They show not the slightest sense of hear¬ 
ing, jot nro sensitive to vibratioua in solid bodies, reniainiiig per¬ 
fectly unmoved when placed in thoir pots within a short distance 
while both high and low notes wore loudly struck upon the piano, 
but rapidly burying themselves when the pots were set upon the 
vibrating Irame of the instrument or were sharply struck. The 
least current of air, as of the breath, shows how sensitive tho w’orm's 
whole body is to contact. The Beuse of smell seems to be feeble 
•and conlined to certain odours presumably connected with its food. 
Tobacco, millefleun, and paratiin were tried by Mv, Darwin, 
with no perceptible effect; acetic acid made the worms seem rather 
uneasy, mit this was probably due to the irritation of their skins. 
Oabbage leaves and bits of onion had a more lively ell'ect, Wng 
always discovered when buried a quarter of an inch or so benoath 
•the surface, while scraps of fresh raw meat, of which worms are 
very fond, remained undetected forty-eight hours, not having 
become putrid. Though they have their favourite food, 
which our author tested by manifold experiments, worms are 
practically omnivorous. Besides decayed leaves of all kinds, 
th^ chief diet seems to consist of earth, of which they swallow 
an enormous quantity, extracting from it whatever digestible 
inatter it may contain, and secreting tho residue in the form of the 
fine inoidd familiar to us as the worm cast. It is probable that the 
«nlcii'eruuB glands greatly help in the process of digestion, especially 
whore the worms jive over chalky soil, the concretions of Jime in 
the intestine .serving moi*eover to neutralize the acetic acid from 
decaying leaves. 

. Oaret'uUy watching thoir habits by night and day, Mr. Darwin 
lias set down a number of interesting particulars as to tho way in 
winch worms discriminate and seize their food, excavate their 
bunrows, line and plug them with leaves, pave them with little 
atones or seeds. Their instinct is shown in the way they grasp a 
leaf by its tip rather than by the base or foot-stalk, even in the 
•esse of exotic plantB, of which neither they nor their progeuitoiti 
‘Cpuld'koow anything. Small triangles of paper were found to act 
0 8 imilar)y as tests of intelligence, 62 per cent, being drawn in by 
s the ap0X-«-whioh indepemtont trials proved to be the way of least 
\ Instance—15 per cent, by the middle, and 23 cent, by the 
i wpty . When kept in a warm room they were found to work more 
^tessly, diroppmg or loosely dragging the, triangles—a sad proof 
oT^emoralisa^t^' The rate at which worigii burrow is too varioim 
tff fff ? W twdiififtfi AQ maasnra, soma burying themselves ia a pot of 

looie mould in twoox three minutes,others taiang 15 or 40 mioutoSr 
without apparenilyf wallowing any earth, whilst a bu^ wofrn. was 
as Itqttts 40 minutes in burying itodf InihrroglQOiis sand, swaUow* 


ing and evicting large quantities of it. That worms swallow earth 
more for tho sake of nutriment than of making tbeir burrows,though 
doubted by so high anauthority as Clapar6de, Mr. Darwin coneidsi's 
to be proved by the analysis of castings. A tower-Hke casting 
from Nice, photographed life-size, 3*3 inches high, voided probably by 
aspecies of Fcrichictil, hollow in the middle,through which the worm 
must have ascended to eject the earth it had swallowed, showed no 
signs of « leaf having Ik^en drawn in, the organic matter in the 
earth itself having supplied nil necfSBary food, biniilar resullH 
were obtained Irum castings fnnu the Botanic (iavdon, Calcutl;i, ami 
from the Nilgiris, quo (lig. 4) weighing over a qutivtor of a pound, 
tho worms measurhig 12 nr 15 inohua in length, and in tUick- 
ness a man's little linger. ^Vit(l slight generic dilfuronces, worms 
are found at work over nearly all parlH of the world alike, in 
Iceland and Tahiti, in the West Indies and Now (laledonin, even in 
islands isolated and barren as IvtM'guuleii Laud, wlieru not even a 
land bird is to bo s(hmi. 

The interest of Mr. D.trwlii's reoearchu.s culminates in tho esti¬ 
mate he proceeds to make of the anioiiut of work brought about 
by the continual labour of eirth-worms, and the eJl'ects thereby 
produced upon the surface id' the soil. From c.ireliil meafuin!- 
juents of tho weiirht of e.'irlli ojei'teil from u siuglo burrow and 
from a number of burrowet withiii ii giveu spiiro, ho has come to 
results which strikiugly tshow the iinporiaiit part played by thono 
seemingly iusignilicaul nirimts in tho econmiiy of nature. In 
a licld uoar Nice tlm crwlings within one aquaro foot of suvruce 
were found to weigh 12 ozs. a >car, equivalent to I4'58 tons pur 
acre. Upuu a chalk down in Ki'iit Ib.s. were acciunnhited in 
a t<()uare yard, equal to 18'12 tons pur ucro. Near Lmlh Dill, 
Surrey, the yield was calculated ut 7*56 tons annually on one piece 
of land,and 161 tons on another. If uniformly spread out over 
tho Huvface, ihe cnatinga ejected would amount, Mr. Darwiifedi- 
inates from a uuniber of iusstaiiccs, to a thickiie.cs of about ih inch 
in ten years. Tho number of worms to bo met Avith in an aero ot 
garden*land has been csliniuled by ircn.scn at 53,7(17 ; but, taking 
half this umnimt as tho yield of average land, it ug^y bo iut'crreci 
that each worm ejects some 20 o/,s. a year iu about the same 
number of casting-s. Oonsitlering that many a burrow extends to 
three, four, or even five ieut in depth, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive the amount of change perputnnlly going on in tho 
distribution of sub'inil, Jiunh and virgin mould being 
brought up by the.90 untiring miners to renew and j'ertilizo the 
upper oarth. At tho same time they carry on tho process of 
burying objccls rc.stiug on tho surface—stones, bricks, and other 
r/fi/Ws sinking to all appearance with tho lapse of time; tho fact 
being that iho worui-caata are heaped up alougsido and over thorn 
till they become entirely hidden Irom view, instances are given 
of great stones, the apparent sinking uf wliich has been measured. 
One which had lain in a grass field for thirty-live years hud been 
buried to the oxtont of 1^ inch below the original surface, anotlior 
larger stone about 2 inches, the mould rising to several inche.s higher 
against the sides of the stone from the fact of the worms working 
under it having to eject their castings clear of tho under surface, 
and thus piling them to a height above tho average level, A 
sloping tioid near Mr. Darwin's house had been so thickly covered 
with flints great. And small as to be called the stony field.’’ As his 
sous ran down the field the stones cluttered together. In thirty 
years they had been so thoroughly buried that a horse could gallop 
from one end of the field to another and not .strike with his shoes 
n singlo stone. A flagged path was similarly covered up in about tho 
same si^aco of time. A layer of co.il n.slics strewn upon tho surface 
was found inadistinctly marked line, within eigliteonyears, 7 inches 
under the soil. In Now Zealand there was found, from 3 to 6 inches 
underground, a layer of rude weiqioiia and implemunt.i, flakes and 
chips of basalt, dropped by tho ubcuigiiif.-i upon the suiihee. Farmers 
are wont to speak of lime, cimhn*.s, and heavy stones working 
themsulvea downwards '; and Mr. Darwin throws out a hint for 
surveyors as to tho possibility of their “ bench btoncM ’ set in the^ 
ground to mark tho levels being turned by tho uudej’mimujy of ’ 
worms into false stnudard.i. 

Still more c.urious are tho ro-snlts indicated by remains of ancient 
buildings. Tho floors and walls of itonnui* villas at Abinger, 
Oheclworth, Hilchester, and Brading, poncti-nted and buried by 
worm casts, form an excellent inde.x to the rate of accumulation. 
Favemcnis have been lowered by the gradual withdraival of the 
underlying soil. At Silchester the centre teasurm are found 5J 
inches below the line where those at the sides of the apartments 
join the wall, being thereby kept from subsiding. Tho ponderous 
trilithons of Stonehenge liave undergone for ages tho procc.'*B of 
slow interment by the nccuinulntion of mould around them, at tbo 
same time that they are iu danger of tottering and falling from 
being undermined by these tiny assailnnle. On the other hand, 
WQ are often indebted to them fur the preservation of coins, 
weapons and ornament.*; of metal and stont^ and relic.? of all kinds. 
Arcbmologists are reminded by Mr. Darwin of what they owe 
to the despisod earth-worm. The agriculturist, the lover of the 
picturesque, the economical itbilosopher, the practical statesman, 
may join in gratei'ul acknowlodgment of services which have 
so largely helped to clothe tbe oarth with richness mid beauty. 
All lovers of nature, we may add, will unite iu thanking Mr. 
DmwLu for the new and interesting light he has thrown upon a 
su'bjeet so long overlooked, yet so full of interest and in^tructiou, 
as toe structure and the labouts of the%artli-worm* 
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OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR* 

T his hoolt Ims many fanlts, and yet, in eplte of them, we Have 
iuund it, on the whole, lively and interesting. It certainly 
takes us over country with much of which we him alreadv been 
tniuiliar tfarungli the travels of Mr. Davis, the English chaplaio at 
AleaLundria. Nevurtbcloss, accurate as was his observation and 
jiiiiiutti as was his description, we have been glad to refresh our reeol- 
Ifctiou of such intei'cstmg scenes in Mrs. Scott-8tovenson*s pages; 
while, as her travels toolt in a largo tract which ho did not cross, 
we find much that has the charm of novelty. We could wish, 
however, that she bad cut down her book by at least one-fifth. 
Jt is too long—'B good deal too long. Publishers would do well 
were they each to keep a litorar}'^ pruner, as it were, who should 
with an unsparing band Ion away all that is superfiaous. Writers 
of travels would tiioreby he taught that their business is to tell 
. what they have seem, and not to hash up what they have read. 
Decause a man—or a woman for the matter of that—spends a few 
weeks in Asia, be is not the better fitted fur making no abstract 
of all the learning of tlio East. Our author, for iustance, goes to 
Tarsus, and therefore she seems to think that she has something 
fresh to toll us about St. Paul. From St. Paul's birthplace she gets by 
an easy transition to Uume, where the tradition is that be eudered 
iimrtynlom. She next tells us that it is believed that he died by 
the sword. I'bis leads her to inform her readers that ** decapita¬ 
tion by the axe was the usual modo of inflicting capital puniah- 
lueot on a Human citizen *, but in A-.d. 66, during the reign of 
!Nero, death by the sword was more common.” Wo ought to be 
thankful that she is not led on to toll us where axes and swords 
were manufactured in the first century of our era. 8be coinos to 
n village which “ Mr. Davis,” she writes, “ thinks was very probably 
the silo of Lystra.” She at once assumes that it was the site, 
describes how the Apostle honied the cripple there, and in a foot¬ 
note adds, Paul, tiio sacred record teaches us, was taken lor 
Mercury because hu was the chief speaker.” Because she bus gone 
to Asia Minor^^nd has seen a village which another traveller thinks 
was very probably the site of Lystra, have all we who have stayed 
at home lust our copies of the sacred record P Unfortunately fur 
tim reader, it was not only St. Paul who rendered Tarsus famous. 
“It possessed,” says our author, “one of the three great Uni- 
voroiuea of the world. ’ Hero a footnote might well have been 
added to show us in what sense she uses the term UniverBity. 
The town gives, indeed, an opportunity for a great display of 
learning, for in less than a page we find "dragged in iSardanapalus, 
Xerxes and Alexuudor, b'rcderick Barlmrossa, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Julius Ciesar, Hadrian, Augustus, Pompey, Justinian, 
liaroun-nl-Ktischid, his son El Mamouu, and Dayazid II. In 
one passage we road how our author and her husband carried 
4)lf from a ruin some fragments of ancient blue tiling, which 
likely enough are now adoruiog the sides of her hearth. We 
were reminded of the fragments of old learning with which 
modern travellers so often adorn their hooka. In one place the 
information that she gives is singularly confusing. She has it, 
she says, from an American missionarv, but we would gladly 
believe that it ,has suffered in the transmission. “Mr. 
Farnsworth,” she writes, “ kindly gave me the following dates. 
An Arabic inscription on the tomb of Honant proves it to have 
been erected in 635 of the Hegira (1238 of our year the 
Crusades).” Dcjes our author or her informant bolieve that thera 
was only one Crusade, and that it lasted just one year? It 
would seem so; but yet it is not easy to think that such ignorance 
exists. We are all of us, however, as we ought to remembdr, too 
easily amazed when we discover that another persoi^oes not know 
H fact with which wo have been long familiar. Thus Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson, in writing of “Colonel Driscoe of the Turkish 
<iendarmerie,‘' says, “ As nearly every one knows, be was formerly 
in the 15th Hussars, aud is now acting A.D.C. to Said Pasha, 
who is very fond of him, indeed Colonel Briscoe always lives with 
bis ehief.” We will doal fairly and openly with our author. We 
Ale astonished, as we liave said, at finding out that she knows 
nothing of the Crusades, but she shall have her triumph over us 
in return. We are ignorant of what not only she, but pearly 
every one, knows. Wo never know that Colonel Briscoe was in 
the 15th Hussars; nor had Said Pashas fondness for him reached 
our ears, though it had gone to the length of making the acting - 
A.n.O. live with his chief in fiis bouse at Aleppo. 

Some part of the interest of the book is certainly duo to the utter 
iguorance of the country with which the author started on her 
travels. She briugs thereby a fresher mind to all that she sees, 
and she describes much that a better-read traveller might pass over 
in silence. It is true that she too often records what must be 
known to any one who is familiar with even a volume or two of 
Eastern travels; but, on the other hand, her descriptions have at 
all events the merit of liveliness, while we may s:ifely assume that 
most of her readers wilrbe os ignorant uf Anatolia as she herself 
was in the spring of last. year. 8he had expected to find at least 
a tolerable iun ” in the first small town in Syria to which she 
came, and was, with the rest of her party, utterly ignorant of the 
nature of a khan. Yet it is nearly two nundrsa years ago that 
Maundrell warned travellers that in this country ** a man does not 
meet with a market-town and inns every night M in England,” 
tmt only find “ certain public lodgments called by fbe Turks 
where you must exftoct nothing generally but bare walls.” 

* Our Ritiu thntuyh Ana Minor. By Mrs. Soot^tsmioo, Author of 
“Our Homo Itt Cyprus.” With Map. hondoa : Chapmaa A HsR,Limited. 
Mi* 


Whatever may have been our aathorie snrprlie, she was not in 
the least dtacoura^ by the want of aecommodation. Indeed we - 
must do her the justice to admit that she Jws one admimVle 
quality in a traveller and in a narrator of travels—she mdeee the 
best of everything, and scarcely grumUei. She thoroughly 
enjoys the country fine on which she lived for many a week^ 
though it was only twice that sho had any meat. The tm- 
vellere had, indeed, taken with them some tins of premrved. 
meat, but they neglected them for the homely fate of brm, eggs, 
and milk. Fresh meat was scarcely to be bad, and they never 
missed it. Her lodgings were often of the rudest; hut the weari* 
ness brought on by the fatigues of the daily ride made even the- ^ 
rudest lodgings welcome. In fact, she keeps herself and her readei^'' 
in good humour almost from the beginning of the book to the 
end; and even if she does vex us now and then by her leamingt 
yet we try to remember how patientiy she 1K)re long rides on 
stumbling horses and in jolting carts. 

Like all other honest travellers in Asia Minor, Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson raises in us a feeling of anger against the Turkish 
rulers who have ruined so noUe a land, and of pity for the 
suilerings of the Turkish peasantry under the rapacious Poshaa 
who one after the other come from Constantinople to prey 
upon those who are as industrious as they are helpless ana 
weak. Our author is an impartial witness. Her sympnthiea 
are all with Turkey, while her hatred of Hussia goes almost 
bfiyond bounds. We are not at all surprised that the Russian 
Consul of Aleppo—a wary diplomatist, as she calls him—tried, oa 
she says, “ to find out the real reason of our travelling in Asia 
Minor.” Hor husband is an officer in the army, at present serving 
as one of the Civil Commissioners in Cyprus. “ He,” she writes, 

“ often speaks of Asia Minor as the * future recruiting-ground’ of 
England ; for its sturdy peasants and brave mountaineers are 
ready and willing to meet our common foe. And it is here,, 
iu all probability, that we shall again encounter that incarna¬ 
tion of organized hypocrisy and injustice, of brute force and 
cruelty—the Russian Government, and the Russian people.” One 
day in thoir travels a young Turcoman asked Captain Soott-Steven* 
son whether be would let him servo under him should he go to 
Cyprus. “ Andrew [the Captain] put to him the two questions 
he asks every man who ^plies to liim for enlistment—first, if be 
was williog to servo the Queen; then, if ho was ready to fight the 
Russians. ^ Evet, evet ’ (Yes, yes), ho called out enthusiastically.” 
Her friendly feelings towards the Turks are as strong as her haired 
of the Russians. She praises their patience, their poiiteuess, their 
kindness, their hospitality. She draws a contrast, and it is a strongone^ 
between them on the one band, and the Armenians and Circassians 
on the other, and it is always in favour of the Turks'. The Arme-^ 
nians grudged the travellers food, even sometimes altogether 
refused to supply any for liberal payment. The Turkish peasauts 
gave what they had, and often would accept nothing in return. 
One day she came to a little village, and asked for food. “ In a 
few minutes men and women arrived with bowls of buffalo milk, 
boiled eggs, fried eggs, butter, bread, and coffee; and so soon as 
the plate of food was put in the oraba [cart], would run away, so¬ 
ns to prevont payment being oflered.I was most anxious to 

pay them, but they refused to accept anything, and said strangers 
wore always welcome.” From the Fashas and others in authority 
the travellers root with the greatest kindness, courtesy, and hospita¬ 
lity. “ I feel,” the author writes, “ a sort of repugnance in sayings 
anything against the governors, as though it were almost a want of 
gratitude in me to do so. Yet the truth compels me to state that I 
do not believe we met one honest or capable leader in the whole 
country we passed through.” The ruins of temples, theatres, 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, and vast cities would show, if all written 
record were wanting, how flourishing this land had once been. It 
is now not merely a country full of ruins, it is one great ruin itself. 
Vast tracks that might support a teeming population lie untilled 
and waste. In one way it is even in a worse state than it waa 
before man first set foot on it; for the forests have bem ent down 
or tired. As they disappear drought takes their place. Oppressioii 
of the rulers has done one part of the work, their neglect another, 
and the brigands a third. The travellers for eight days rode over 
plains so fertile that, writes our author, “ one would think there 
wa» enough pasture to feed the whole of Asia. As it was, they were 
quite deserted, except by a few small tribes of wandering Badouiaui 
or Turcomans.” Later on their path led them “ through pariclike 
scenery, fine firs and huge arbutus trees... The priclay oak, the 
plane, the birch, or a tree like it, bordered the narrow path.” The 
only living things they saw “ in the vast solitude round us ” wen 
tortoiseB. No care was taken to repair the bridges, to mend the 
roads, or even to keep them from being wantonly ruined, la 
many places they found them cut through by a watercourse that a 
neiglljiouring farmer had dug. Till the traveUeie had shovelM 
back the earth they could not get their cart over the ditch. In 
other places pits for storing corn are dug-in the very centre of the 
roadway. 'When sowing-time comes round and the grMn ia n- 
moved, no care is taken to fili the pit. “A pickaxe u almost a * 
necessity in driving near these villages. Without one we could f 
not have got the wgha over.” In many places the ancient road 
had disappeared. ^*It la aurely a scandalous thing,*' our autho* 
iudignantly writes at the end of a hard day’s travelling, ** that 
second greatest town In the eastern port of the Turkiah Empiiws •• 
should actually ba without a rood eithar to enter it or lefte^^ 

In another pisaage she oays that “ no attempt is ever nmda^liclb^ / 
up the ruts or to the old cauiewaye; and tim t 
ia that molt of the towns me nnsjipioahlwble or 
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She pleasantly adds, ** In one sense Asia Minor is truly a free 
country; every man seems to do just what he likes with the laud. 
He may cut dowpifirees, turn watercourses, destroy the roads, 
build shanties, atid do, in fact, whatever he chooses.” It 
was from the little port of Killindryeh that the travellers 
s^ed on their return to Cyprus. “ The inhabitants complained 
bitterly because the broken bridge across the river bad never 
been repaired; declaring that, were it made serviceable, their 
little town and harbour would be the most thriving along the 
coast.” In this opinion our author slmrca, so well is the town 
bitoated for the inland trade. In a footnote she adds, '* One cannot 
to see that absolutely noMmy” (the italics nrehers) done to 
increase the trade or socure the prosperity of the people.” 'fho 
result, is what we might expect. “Throughout the heart of 
Asia Minor,” she writes, “ we have boon struck by this want of 
nopulation. Every town is more than half in ruins, simply 
necauao there are not people enough to occupy the houses aod keep 
them in repair.” 

We have dwelt chiefly on one aide of this work. Tt has, how¬ 
ever, another and a brighhu* side, on which we have not left our- 
Belyes space to do more tliaii toucli. The narrative is full of incidouts 
nud even of adventures. A jouruoy of several weeks through so 
wild a land was not without its dangers, and the risks that the 
travellers ran were more than once really great. On one 
occasion Captain t$cott>Stevensoii found it high time to use his 
iista “ after the maimer of his preceptor, Mr. Jem M.ncc. . . . 
In a momuut the blue, the green, the yellow gowns went flying 
in all directions.” On other OL'casions it seemed only too likely 
that, to save his life and his wife’s life too, he would have to use far 
more deadly wen pons than his hands. The descriptions of the 
scenery are for the most part pretty enough, though now and then 
our author does full awny into line writing. Her book, however, 
deserves this liigh praise. No one can read it without casting at 
least one longing look lOastwards, and uttering the wish that it 
may some day or other fall to his iot to see with his own eyes that 
famous and most noble land wherein, in spite of all that its rulers 
have done to work its ruin, so rare a beauty still lingers. 


FRENCH DRAMATISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 

M r. IJRANDER MATTHEWS’S volume on the French 
draiuiilists of the present century is likely to be welcomed 
by the increasing number of people interested in dramatic litera¬ 
ture, both on account of its subject and because it presents to 
English rotuiers the view.s on this subject of an Aiiiericau 
writer of-expoiience. Tliore will probably be many dir^sentimita 
from a groat deal of what he has to say; and this, it may he 
said, is inherent in the very nature of a work dealing with ma‘ttoi*s 
as to which, beyond certain limits, tiiere cannot but be room for 
endless variety of opinion. It is, for instance, os open to Mr. 
Matthews to say in his preface that the French “ have done better 
work in the drama than in any other department of literature,” or 
of Alfred de M iisset that he “ was a dramatist only secondarily, 
and, so to speak, by accident,” as it is t<i him to follow later on in 
M. Zola’s footsteps by speaking some\vbnt slightingly of M. Victor 
Hugo’s dramatic powers. One curious point in tlio book, it may 
hero bo noted, is that it show*s throughout an incrensing tendency 
to believe in M. Zola’s critical faculty; and this is the more re¬ 
markable in the chapter devoted to M. Victor Hugo, inasmuch as 
its end seoms oddly and unfortunately at variance with its 
beginning. Hut, beloro going into these matters, it may be not 
amiss to give some idea of the object of the book. This is “ to 
give an outline of the course of the drama in France from the first 
quarter of this century to the present time.” It is certainly odd 
to find at stoi'ting that in such n scheme such a writer as Alfred 
de Musset should be “passed with but casual attention”; hut, 
when this allowance has been made—and it must bo admitted to 
he a considerablo one—the voliiine will be found to contain n good 
deal of information which will be useful to those who approach 
the subject as a new one, and a good deal of critical writing 
which perhaps may not lo.se in interest from the fact that ono 
often finds oneself unable to accept the author's views. 

Mr. Matthews prefixes to his volume “ a brief chronology of the 
French Drama in the Nineteenth Century.” In this the preface 
prepares us to some extent fur finding not a single work of Alfred 
de Musset’s mentioned, although the date of his birth is given; 
and apart from this the work is carefully compiled, and may 
be found useful for reference. The writer then gives a slight 
sketch of the Romantic Movement, and follows it by the chapter 
referred to on M. Victor Hugo, which contains certain statements 
that strike us with some surprise. In speaking of llernani, for 
instance, Mr. Matthews is no doubt right in saying that the metro 
of the play is “ handled by a master of verse,” but he is, it seems 
to us, enually wrong in describing the rhymed Alexandrine as 
** lumbering and jingling.” This in, however, less odd than the 
* Bttbaequent assertion that “ when Hugo drops verse he gives up a 
^ great advantage. His plays in verse may pass lor poetic 
' dfamas t W his plays in prose are of a truth prosaic.” As if to 
liake this startling assertion yet more startlmg, Mr. Matthews 
■oes on to support it by reference to Luerdee Boryin, and puts a 
to what be has said by telling his readers that M. Hugo’s 
' * ^ * I “ arouses the latent instinct of caricature when, in the 
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first act, she tries special pleading for herself, and lays the blame- 
and the burden of her sins on her family—* It is the example of 
my family which hns misled me'—one involuntarily recalls tho^ 
fair Greek heroine of the Bdle lHUne^ who comphuns of 'the* 
fatali ty which weighs upon me.’ ” After this it is comparatively not 
surprising to find that the author has come to a definite conclusioa 
that M. Victor Hugo is alike deficient “in the power of creating 
character true to nature and in unfailing elevation of thought.^'’ 
Now Mr. Maltliewa leads ofl' by describing M. Hugo as **a burn^ 
playwright,” and has subsequently said that in bis prose dramas 
“ there is no falling-ofl’ in the ingenuity of invention or in the 
constructive skill of the author,” although the plays ** seem some¬ 
how on a much lower level than those in verse.” It is diflicult,. 
and perhaps unnecessary, to reconcile the various positions which 
the writer thus takes; and perhaps what explanation there may he 
can be found in his concluding paragraphs, in which, having said tliiit 
“ the best part of him [M. Hugo] has got out of literature into, 
life,” the writer goes oif at score into a burst of ** high-falutin’ ” 
enthusiasm over M. Hugo’s career as apart from his writings^ 
We must confess to being no more impressed with the truth of this 
than of the statement that “no great dramatic poet, no one who 
was truly a dramatic poet, could have written such stuff” ss (wo* 
are tempted to quote “ jc vous le donue oncent”^ “ Afarw Ttuior or 
Angelo From M. Victor Hugo Mr. Matthews passes to Alexandre 
Dumas jtlire. Here we are far more at one with him than in what 
ho has to say of M. Victor Hugo, and special praise may be givoa 
to the judgment and insight with which he lias written on the 
vexed question of Dumas’s voltahorateura. No one who hns cun- 
sidered the question seriously is likely to disagree with Mr. 
Matthews’s conclusion as to the true history of the Tour de Neslo 
that “ looking back now, one can scarcely have a doubt as to whoui 
the success of the draui^a was due—whether to M. Gaillardet, who 
had nut done anything like it before, and who has not done any¬ 
thing like it since, or to Dumas, who had shown in IlcnrillZ. and 
Antony his ability to write a play of precisely the same quality. 
Tile original sequence of situations was no doubt suggested by M. 
Gaillardet; but the play, as it stands, is uuequivocmly the handi¬ 
work of Dumas.” Of Jlenn III., which may claim the honour of 
the first Romantic victory on the boards of the Fran^ais, Mr. 
Matthews gives a spirited sketch, although, by the way, he does 
not seem to be aware that the incident of the husband’s clasp¬ 
ing his wife’s wrist with his iron gauntlet is taken from 
Scott. “1 am inclined,” be says, “ to call Henri III. Dumas’a 
host drama, it has a completed energy, and a certain eleva¬ 
tion of manner, not found together in any of his other plays.” 
Here we are disposed to agree with the writer, although ho has,. 
])erlmps, underrated some of the other plays, and notably Dm Juan 
de Marana^ which he calls, it must be admitted with some show ol 
mason, a “ hodge-podge.” The expression cannot, strictly speak¬ 
ing, bo quarrelled with; but we are iucliued to think that the 
writer might have seen more merit than he has done in the play,, 
in spite of its obvious, and in some respects shocking, faults. 
However this may be, we are in the main disposed to agree with 
Mr. Mutthow's’s e&timate of the elder Dumas, which is interesting 
in itself, and valuable as an antidote to the stupid stutf which used 
not very long ago to bo talked and written about one of the groal 
ligures in modern European literature. 

From Dumas Mr. Matthews passes on to Scribe, and here finds- 
occusiuu for giving a brief and lively sketch of the growth of the 
mmh'viUc, aud of its final transformation in the hands of 
Scribti:— 


In 1820, four rears after Scribe’s first snceess, M. Poirson, his collaborator 
in that plnv,opened the Uyniniise theatre, ami at once lioiind Scribe by c;ou> 
tract not to write tor U113' rival huusu fur the space of ten yuar«. 
'J'liid is tliu iiL‘caclu of Scribe’s uioht copious pruducLion. Aidtal 
Ity II li(iAt ot eollnborators, he brought out at tho Gyuiiiusu 
a liiiiidrcd and fifty pieces, nearly all of them vaudevilles, burc ul 
his public, Scrilte gave the vaudeville still greater extension. Fron» 
uiiu act he enlarged it often to two, and nt times to three acts. From « 
merely joeular and hasty repruNuiiiatioii of scrncs from uvcrj-'diiy life, lie 
raiHeif it now into cuinedj', uud again into drama. As he trusted iiioru and 
more to his plot, to the situations which liis wondrous constructive skill 
eiiublcd him to present to the best ndvnutnge, the couplets, nltliougii still 
relaincd, became of Jess and loss importance; they eould even be omitted 
without ereat lo.ss. In nt least one c^ase this was done. Scribe liad writto.% 
a vaudeville iu one act for the Gymnose, intending tho chief part for 
laioiiiiiie Fay, who, however, fell sick before the jiiueo w as put into rehearsal. 
'J'he author cut out the couplets, and cut up the tdiiy into three nets,, 
changing hut one lino of his original prose in so aoliig. Then ho took 
VaLritt a mincdj' iu three nets, to the Theatro Fran^nis, where it was ac- 
cepted at once, and where Mile. Mars acted the blind heroine with her UHitai 
graceful perfection. This anecdote shows how the vaudeville had grown ia 
Mcriho’s hands. A vaudcvillo which 0 skilful touch or two wdll turn into a 
comedy lit lor the (kiiiie'die Frangaise is very far from the vaudeville which 
is only a hastily drainatized anecdote. Of tliis comedic-vaudcvillc, then, 
Scribe*w-os rcallj’^ the inventor, as well ns its most industrious maker. 

This is appreciative and true enough; nor i.s it untrue of Scribe 
that his characters are silhouettes, into which the scissiors have 
cut also tho date.” Mr. Matthe^vs may indeed be congratulated 
on having done Scribe, to some extent, a justice which it was 
fitting should bo done, aud the adequate doing of w^hich is uucesr 
sarily the. result of much pains. He contrasts fairly euougli 
Scrip’s method of treating his collaborators with that adopted by 
Dumas ^ but iu so doing he is careful not to injure in any way the 
impression which he has giyeu of Dumas. VVe have qualified the 
statement mode above that the writer has done justice to Scribe, 
because here, os olsowhere in his volume, Mr. Matthews seems 
beset as he draws to the end of his chapter with a desire ti> 
*’ hedge.” Having told us many fiicts that we read with interest; 
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and havue shown considerable appreciation concerning Scribe, he 
ends up oj, to put it shortlv, finding fault with him for not 
haring written what be never attempted to write :—** He showed 
mo knowledge that life is more than mere work and play, that 
there can be grand solf-sacriflce, noble sorrow, or any large and 
liberal sweep of emotion.** Setting aside tho fact that these veiyr 
qualities are the making of Admuw Lecouvreur (a play which, 
AS Mr. Matthews is forced to admit, owes at least ns much to 
Scribe as to his collaborator), it is left for us to osk why Scribe's 
commentator, having given bim tbo praise due to him as tho inventor 
of a form of comedy which has sinco become stereotyped, should 
rail at bim for not having done something quite dillorcnt. This 
is a form of criticism which is but too common, and wo 
cannot but regret that INIr. Matthews should have adopted it. It 
is remarkable^ in connexion with what we liave already hinted as 
to M. Zola’s influence, that in the chapter on M. Augier, which 
follows that on Scribe, Mr. Matthews is unstinted in admiration 
for M. Augier, and at one point backs his opinion with a quotation 
from M. Zola. It is possible to have a great admiration for 
M. Augier without M. Zola’s authority; and we share Mr. 
Matthews’s admimtion to a considerable extent, though we may not 
go so far as to class Uiboyor with the oddly-assorted company of 
“ Sancho Panza, Falstaff^ Tartufle, and Captain Oostigan.^’^ Akin 
to tins in spirit, though inlinituly more startling in itself, is what 
•the writer has to say later on in his chapter on MM. Meilbac and 
Haldvy concerning La Jfelle Ilrldne. Of this libretto he writM 
that, ** allowing for the variations made with comic intent, it is 
alto^ther Greek in spirit—so Greek, in fact, that 1 doubt whether 
any one who has not given his days and nights to tho study 
of Homer and of the tragedians, and who has not thus taken 
in by the pores the subtle essence of Hellenic life and litera¬ 
ture, can truly appraciate this French farce.” This might lead 
one into pleasing visions of MM. Meilhac and llnhlvy s long de¬ 
votion to studying tho subtlo osseuco of Hellenic life and 
literature,” and the joy they experienced when they felt that they 
were at length sufticiently imbued with Grmcibm to write this 
French farce^” and forthwith set to work to do so *, but, in truth, 
suggestions like the one just quoted biilUe all comment and can 
only bo left to speak for themselves. There is, unluckily, a good 
deal more of the same kind in this chapter ; but the specimen 
which wo have quoted may bo enough to show its purport. Here, 
ns at tho end of his otheiwise well-considered chapter ou M. 
Feuillet, Mr. Matthews seems to have been curried away by his 
-desire to say, at whatever cost, something which nolxidy else 
would be likely to say. However, ns wo have before said, he has 
chosen a eubiect which is especially open to controversy, and 
therefore pernaps especially likely to provoke a tendency to 
paradox, and it is, at any rale, refreshing to find a writer who has 
so completely the courage of his opinions whatever they may be. 


THE DBAES OF TARROW.* 

M r. gibbon has written some pleasant novels, and he has 
succeeded best when he has taken Scotlaxid for his field; 
but wo are sorry that we cannot congratulate him on his latest 
venture. The historical romance is mway.s a hazardous experi¬ 
ment, and must inevitably provoke disadvantageous compariuons. 
It is not every man who has the genius of a Walter Scott or a 
Victor Hugo, or who can throw himself into the life of dis¬ 
tant times even with such moderate and ephemeral success as a 
*G. P. B. James or a Harrison Ainsworth. And wo must soy for 
Mr. Gibbon that his deprecatory dedication si^rgests a modest 
■consciousness of failure. It is addressed to “ My Boys,” which 
commends the book to our merciful consideration; but at tbo 
same time it throws out an indirect challenge to the critics:— 
There are in it sundry historical anachronisms, but 1 am not 
going to point them out; first, because you ought to be able to 
discover them yourselves; and next, because there will be plenty 
of critics to direct your attention to them.’* Wo should fancy 
that the discovery of the anachronisms in question would be easy 
to any &irly well educated boy, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that they will not escape the most superficial reviewers, 
lu fact, the whole of the novel, in style, incident, and suggestion, 
strikes us os a consecutive anachronism J'rom the beginning 
to the end. The scenes of the story aro laid in turbu¬ 
lent, distracted, and eemi-borbarous Scotland, in the year 
succeeding the disastrous defeat of Flodden. The chief cha¬ 
racters, under the rank of great historical personages, are adven¬ 
turous soldiers of fortune, or wild Border barons who lived by 
foray ox plunder. Yet, if tbe parochial school system of Scot¬ 
land had been os well organized in tho iifteentli century as at pre¬ 
sent. they could hardly have done more credit to their instructors. 
Lora Angus boasted, in Scott’s Afomton, that, save Gawoln the 
learned Bishop of Duidcsld, no son of his could pen a line. ^ But 
probably tbe Douglas fomUy would have kept a capable private 
tutor, hod such Appendages to a great establisament been common. 
In 2’Ae Brae$ of Yarrow the ladies and gentlemen read and 
write with the greatest TeadinesB. A nameless man, though he 
sabsequAnUy turns out to be a nobleman of high birth, who has 
been appointed, by a stroke of good luck, luU private in her 
Majesty’s Guards, sits down at a moment's notice and dashes you 
efi: a letter to the dictation of the head of the honse of Angus. 

* 7^ Bruu of Yarrow s a Sonumae, By Charles Qibbon, Author of 
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Mailed warriors glance their eyes over correspondence as if they 
were Merchants in the city of London opening their letters. 
Young ladies of rank lightly scribble bUleU-dotuCf and we haVo a 
pseudo-noble who imitates the statutory ofibnee of I.^rd Marmion 
for which Scott was so severely ridiculed, and forges with such 
perfection of calligraphy that it is imposslhle to detect the im¬ 
posture. Seeing that the good society of the time has mas¬ 
tered the difficult art of penmanship, it would be caviUing to 
take any exception to their style of conversation. Yet we cannot 
help being somewhat taken aback when rough Borderers and 
their retainers, in their wildest outbreaks of unbridled passlou, 
Attend to the rides of speech with severe propriety, 004 
oven rise into flights of polished eloquence. It is true tblCt' ' 
some mild oaths are thrown in by way of make-weights: 
but even oaths like <<OddB boddikins” seem anachronistic, and 
savour strangely of modem times. Even the habits and mode 
of living of tbe aristocracy appear to have been more luxurious 
than is popularly supposed. Tlius we aro informed that ** the new 
Lord ot Binxam occupied an elegantly furnighed suite of aparf- 
mmta on tbo second fiat of a house in the Oanongate, near the 
Netberbow Port.” Tho italics are our own; ana wo are only 
surprised that Mr. Gibbon docs not condescend to describe the 
Lord of Binram’s mulIinB and colFee, and his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and tbe copy of the Edinburgh Covrant laid on the 
breakfast-table by tho solemn valet in respectable black. There 
aro Geneva clocks chiming from the ciiimvey-picccs of Holyrood 
Palace, though we believo it was towards the end of tho century 
that horlogerie began to flourish in Geneva: and we have some 
novel lights on the weapons of the period. JS^or is it only in the 
costumes and properties of his thrilling melodrama that Mr. Gibbon 
ventures ou audacious liberties. The scenes are laid partly in the 
Scottish capital, partly on tho Borders; and horsemen ride from 
one to the other at a pace that might be envied by the occu¬ 
pants of modern Parliamentary tmius on the Caledonian and 
North British Railways. So far as we can gather, one lady of the 
highest rank, who has boon ravished and hurried away by tbe 
greatest villain of the piece, only musters breath and resolution to 
qnr.stion him us to his purpose when they are drawing bridle on 
the Braes of Yarrow. Wo take no exception to Gilpin 1 lorner, tho 
original of Lord Oranstoun’s Goblin Page, being transferred from 
the farmhouso ofTodshaw Hill to the fortalico of the freebooter 
Scott of Tushielaw, since, being still a being of mystery, ho is a 
fair subject for the fancy. 

To return to Mr. Gibbon’s dedication, where it denis with the 
matter of the novel. We are told “ It is an old-fashioned story 
of hair-breadth escapes, of mysteries, of hard fighting.” So it is, 
undoubtedly, lu fact, the hairbreadth escapes are nt least as 
inexplicable as tho mysteries, and tho hard fightiog introduces us 
to warriors with the proverbial nine lives of the cat, or who, 
like Achilles, seem to nave been bathed in tho Styx and made 
absolutely invulnerable to pikes and broadswords. Most of tbo 
escapes naturally fall to the lot of Gilbert Elliot, who may bo 
regarded ns tho novel’s hero. He is tracked by moss-troopers, 
guided by savage bloodhounds. His chivalrous disposition and his 
excellent heart induce him to encumber himself with helpless 
females. But, with the good luck as well as the courage of the 
kuight-errant of romance, he mows down his enemies like the 
seeded hay,” and gives them the slip in thinkels and morasses with 
which tboy ought to have been as familiar os the rabbits ortho wild 
ducks. But three of his adventures are specially remarkable, and 
they follow each other in an ascending scale of sonsation and in 
tlie natural sequence of the story. Ou the first occasion he obtains 
admission in disguise to the tower of the wild freebooter, Scott of 
Tushielaw, with tho purpose of rescuing a fair captive with 
whom Scott means to make a Sabine marriage. Elliot, 
although interrupted in the course of his proceedings, continues 
nevertheless to saw through the iron gratings of the window, and 
lowera himself from an upper chamber by means of a stout rope, 
with the buxom form of a Scottish matron buckled to his stalwart 
hack. The adroitness of tho achievement would have done credit 
to a London fireman, even had there been no uigent reason tp 
hurry over it, nor any apprehension of a hot pursuit. It mi^ht 
have been supposed that hUliot would be slow to trust him¬ 
self near such a rat-trap a second time; but tho behests of 
chivalry and generosity create combinations of circumstances over 
which he has no control. A second time ho is in one of the 
dungeons of the tower of Tushielaw, and on this occasion an in- 
voluntaxy tenant. Either by design or accident be touches tho 
spring of a trapdoor in the flooring, and tumbles into a subter¬ 
ranean watercourse that communicates with the Yarrow. Oon- 
sidering that it is ** mirk night,” and that Yarrow ik in ** speat,'* 
we should have concluded we had seen the last of him had he 
been anybody but the hero of the book. As it is, we are less 
surprised than we might otherwise have been when, as another 
acquaintance of ours is stemming a flooded ford a long way down 
the valley of the Yarrow, a body is washed up against his 
struggling steed, to be dragged to the bank and bappihr re- 
Buamtated. Surelv a spselal interposition of FrovideDOe. if ever 
there was onel And yet Providence has a crowning denveranoe / 
in store for this special favourite. Master Elliot has unduly 
prolonged his leave mm his corps, owing to the untoward ezroum- 
staaoas to which we have referred. Witnont the formal process df 
a court-martial, he is summarily condemned to death for dsiertiofl. . 
We do not see why a court-martial should have been dispsinBd y* 
with, sseing that a firing party of tw^ve of his comrades is 
ofi^in ^ tixteenth centuxy—-to do execution on the 0141^ 
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WheB the tmlemn preliminaiy arrangemeiits have been completed, 
ve are all impatienoe for the arrival of the inevitable reprieve/ (The 
gallant victim makes it hie dying prayer that he shall fall &cing 
m firearms with ^es ufibanda^d. The pieces are levelled, and 
for the life of us we cannot undontand what delays the lingering 
measei^r of good tidings. The pieces actually go oil’; the object 
of their concentrated aim tumbles over; and, veteran novel-reader 
as we are, wo are utterlv taken aback. Thi^ premature catastrophe 
in the gloomiest style, a la Biide of Lammermoorf has upset all 
our prognostications. Yet, had our'faith been a little stronger, ns 
it should have been after our experienco of Mr. Gibbon, we might 
h^e known the death was only a false alarm. After twelve men 
have^fired at him from a distance of a very few paces, and under 
the immediate eyes of their otHcers, who must have noted the 
elevation of their pieces, Elliot is picked up very little tho worse. 
One shot has penetrated his shoulder, the eleven remaining charges 
have gone wide of the mark. That he establishes his claim to a 
peerage and a property, that ho marries the lovely daughter of 
the all-powerful Earl of Angus, is absolutely someLhing of an anti¬ 
climax after all that has befallen him. 

The lives of tho two villains of tho story are, perliaps, almost ns 
remarkable; though the powers of evil who befriend them naturally 
throw them over at the Inst. Tho wrongful possessor of the 
lands and title to which Gilbert Elliot proves the rightful heir 
BeeniB likewise to carry a talisman on his (lerson which makes him 
proof to steel and rope, to lire and water—at all events till his 
inevitable term i^ up. Eesides, his crafty head helps bis ready 
hand, for he is gifted with the diabolical astuteness of an 
Achitophel. But bis staunch comrade and ally, Scott of Tushie- 
law, the hisioricnl freebooter to whom wo have already referred, 
is even more mysterious in his ways imd habits. Wo should, for 
example, hardly have expected to liud money so plentiful with u 
man of his stamp that he could atford recklessly to oll'er a 
reward of a hundred gold pieces for tho recovery of a captive 
who had escaped from Itis hold Wo should have fancied 

that the “ Border lads of the bolt and bridlo ” would have 
boon ready enough to obey tho truculent ebiofs behests without 
any eneh fabulously extravagant stimulus. But. w^e aro still more 
puzzled by the deed of treachery imputed to Tushielaw on the eve 
of the battle of Eioddeii. Jt is not like a bold Scottish riover of 
birth and name, nltliough with decidedly loose ideas n.s to property, 
to sell his king and country to ilio Southern with whom ho was 
at deadly feud. Wo Hliould ha\e thought his iufonuntiuu as to 
the ways and means of circumventing tho Scottish host must 
have been absolutely worthlf'&a, considering that Li*rd Surrey was 
on English soil and must have had many “Northumbrian 
prickers ” in his camp who knew each pnas and peal-moss in the 
county. And the reward for which the traitor stipulated is still 
more extraordinary, ladug a free pardon for crimes committed iu 
the English marches, with protection against the vengeance of the 
Scots he hsd betrayed. It was only by a generous nlterthought of 
the Englisli general that Tushitdaw conNenled to accept a sum of 
money in addition. With which crowning extravngnnco we may 
close our notice of a novel abounding more cupioiir>ly iu anachron¬ 
isms ami absurdities than etuu its ingenuous author hints in his 
dedication. 


CALENDAR OF STATE rAPliliS.—DOMESTIC SERUMS, 1654.* 

T hough there are many more years than two in tho history 
of England iu the seventeenth century which might claim for 
themselves the title of tho Year of Wonders, bestowed upon 1666 
in verse and upon 1602 in prose, the year 1654 can hardly with 
any propriety bo reckoned among them. In foreign affairs, it is 
indeed notable for tho termination of the most serious foreign war 
waged by this country under the Commouwonlth; but though the 
peace with tho United Province.s w as very popular, and brought, 
with it very substantial advantages, it went but a small way 
towards the rcalizatiou of the ideas with which tho English Go¬ 
vernment had first entered into tho negotiations. Altogether, 
though in this year t! re was a great deal of diplomatic activity 
at Whitehall, and though by truaticH and otherwise the spirited 
Protestant policy of tho Protector was preparing for the great 
strokes of 1055, no more serious cumplicutiuu with a foreign Power 
arose than the little dilBculty about the Portuguese aniha^sadoPs 
brother and his execution on Tower 1 fill. Foreign ambiissadors 
unencumbered by folouioua or riotous relatives were beginning to 
feel comfortable again in a capital which once more ottered the 
decent luxuries of a Court; two meinhers of the Council were, in 
a soft of rotation, appointed to dine with the Butch and tho 
French Ambassadors; and, while tho former wero^ allowed to re- 
Cttve duty-free four hogsheads of white French wine and a quan¬ 
tity of Btocjktlsh, the latter, M. do Bordeaux, was liberally “ allowed 
a diet of fifty dishes for first and second course, and thirty dishes 
of fruit and sweetmeats each meal, and also a convenient allowance 
for the table of his attendants.” 

\ . At home too, though the country at large could not yet bo said 

> to have made up its mind to ** rest and be thankful ” under tho 
xeeently organized system of the Protectorate, yet, inasmuch as 
Parliament was not to assemble till September, and the ordi¬ 
nances of the Protector and hU Council were in the meantime 
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to have the force of law, there was every reason for prudenpe 
on the one side and for acquiescence on the other* With ca 
all-important election so near at hand, it could not hat .>bsdia 
primary object of tho Govommont, while cansing itself^ to t» 
respected on all sides, to give as little offence aa possible, to any 
interest; and the season was on tho whole propitious enough for 
the various interests to exert themselves with considerable activity 
on their own behalf. It was a year, if ever year tliere was, of 
petitions for the redress of ncrsoual grievances, the discussion of 
which must have occupied no small part of the time of tho 
Council, even when they woro remitted for report to one or 
another of its Committees. There wore claims, to which both 
precedent and policy forbade a deaf ear being turned, for 
losses in property sustained during or in consequence of th» 
civil war; and there were tho petitions of the poor diseslablished 
Borvauts of tho Iloyal household, which in common humanity 
could not bo rejected unheard. Parishes were crying out for 
ministers, and from tho Universities, or rather from that Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge which the Puritans fiattored themselves ODr 
having transformed into just what it should be, came chronic en¬ 
treaties of needy Masttjrs of colleges for payment of tho “ augmen¬ 
tations” gran ted ,them. One Master only, i>r. SeaUam of Peterhoose,. 
had got more than his due, having taken too largo a share of Dean 
Cosines sec^uestered estate; while his (long since purified) college 
was detaining, and not, it was alleged, taking very good care of, the 
Bean’s library. Tho petition of his daughtois for payment of 
thoir lawful allowance out of the estate now enjoyed by Br. 
Seuhain and another, and for tho restoration to them of tbelima^, 
was granted; and thus the books came to form “ tho nucleus of tne 
collection which exists in Bishop Cosin's library at Durham.” 
The desires of the trading classes naturally took a direction in. 
Rccordauco with the commerciiil policy which gloried in the 
Navigation Act. I'ho Loudon wine merchants openly demanded 
protection for their trade, and with some reason asked that, if tho 
retail prices of wine woro fixed, tho wholesale prices should be 
fixed likewise. The “ ancieut hackney coachmen of London/ 
appealing to their many unpaid services to tho Parliamentary 
armies, complained of being “ mightily oppressed by a number of 
hackney coaches set up by coach-makers, harness-makers, inn¬ 
keepers, ostlers, tapsters, nay, many gentlemen and ladies.” And^ 
under date of May 41I1, the Council was called upon to deal with 
a petition to tho Protector which purported to come from “ tho 
masters and wardens of tho handicraft companieA of London,, 
viz., merchant tailors, weavers, cohibmokers, hatband-makers, 
cutlers, and card-mnkers,” and which throws no very pleasant 
light upon tho Beulimeiits of tho class to which tho petitioners 
belonged. It is conceived quite in the spirit in which the London, 
’prentices in the Pluutugoiiet days resented the prosperity of the 
JOasterlings, and in which under Henry V 111 . tho Loudon weavers 
proposed to put an end by a kind of industrial St. Bartholomew 
to the activity of the Venetian merchants; but its most asiomshing 
feature is the coolues.'f with which it treats any supposed claim of 
the foreign interlopers upon tlio religious sympathy of English 
Prutestauts. The gist of the appeal lies in the complaint 
“ that the French and TIulland strangers in and about 
London have petitioned Parliament, not only for the free 
exercise of their religion, but for the free use of their trade 
and it is addressed to the J’rotector iu person, because he had 
spoken to the late Council of tho justice of the petitioners* cause, 
while that Council and the late Parliament bad show'n themBolvea 
very ready to answer the dusiro of tho aliens, all proceedinga 
against whom had been stayed by an Order. In tlie two annoxee 
to this document tho whole case is argued with so candid and 
complete an exposition of the fair-trade principles of the period 
that wo cannot resist'quoting Mm. Green’s abstracts in full:— 

J. Stnicini'nt by (lie native ni:inufiir;tiircra nnd tra( 1 e.<imcn of roasons. 
why alien.4 should not. irudu in or near hoinloii, and of the niischlefa which 
would follow. 

Tiuit the number of native arlisanti is mure than enough, and their skill, 
equal to that of siningerti. 

'I'hat nativp.s aru coiii[K lh‘d to servo apprenticeships arc incorporated, and 
pnnished for had or dccciiful work, aiui have to pay towards their com¬ 
panies, and also to pay aMsc's.Mn)fiiK so that strangerM who have not Iheoe 
hurdons con uiidersuir them, invite over tiicir own countrymen, and ingross 
trade. Tiiey toko large huust's, divide ihunt, take Inmates, and so breed 
lutVc'tion. 

'I'liey are maintained hy getting what wc should el.^e Imve for our 
maintenance, so that we can hardly live. Divers l^urliaments have been so 
seiihihlc of this that they have made sundry statutes against strangers, from 
Edward IV. to Henry Vlll. 

The handicraft men are tho nursery of soldiers, and all tho army being 
Mteh, if it were disbanded, they would want eniployinent, strangers 
having ,engrasKed it, hecause, being generally disutlected, they stayed at 
home whilst the English engag^ tor Parliament, so that the latter 
have now to turn to dihhoiiourabie employments, ns porters, chimney 
sweepers, Ac. 

if their being protestants, lied hither because of persecution, bo an 
argument that they should trade, it is a Ixittcr argument for the natives. 
The law allowed them to work as servants to English masters, but they 
should not be masters, for it is not prudent to gratify them and discontent 
us. All other nations prrfcr their natives to strangers, and uu Englishman 
is only allowed to work ns a servant in Franco or u^Hrniany. 

11.'statement by 35 EngHshraen, in contradiction to a report tliat 
English artisans and professors of sciences rohldiiig beyond seas ora 
allowed to practise tlicir trades as tho natives, that they and ot.licr English 
in Paris and elsewhere have had tiicir tools taken and destroyed, been 
reviled, beaten, and imprisoned for working os moaten, and that they am 
only tolerated as servants and jouriieymou. They beg that strai«gen may 
not by such toleration eat the bread out of their nmuths. Stgnedf^y y 
painters, 3 guldsmittis, 3 Juiaera, 5 cutlers, xa tailors, x combmaker, and 4 
weaveia. 
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We luiTe noticed no further reference in the preaent Calendar 
to thie remarkable remonstrance; nor docs it appear whether the 
Protector further interested himself in clients so naively ref^ardloss 
of the ** league and union ” which (to quote Mr. Commissioner 
Li^) ''this nation had with the Protestant interest abroad.” 
The sittinOT of the Council, largely occupied as it was with details 
ench as those enumerated above, were in fact but very rarely 
honoured by the presence of the Protector himself, who seems to 
have lacked that omnivorous appetite for business, small as well as 
great, which ia not inseparable from the energy of a far-seeing and 
resolute statesman. He was not, however, ahsont on the extra¬ 
ordinary occasion of April 12th, when ho passed, together with 
other ordinances connected with the same subject, that ''fur 
uniting England and Scotland into one commonwealth.*' None of 
Oliver Cromwell's measures redounds more largely to the credit 
of his statesmanship than this; bi^l there is a ilavour of hypocrisy, 
unfortunately noi. altouethor singular in the history of lugisluiive 
Unions, in the preamble of the sugucioua Onlinauco in question, 
which recalls the circumstance that** in December 1651 Parlia- 
inont sent commissioners to the people of Scotland to invito 
this union, who, by elected deputies, consented to it.” The 
elected deputies sent up for the purpose to Edinburgh had cer¬ 
tainly signified their assent to the measure proposed to them by 
Vane, Bt. John, and their colleagues; but its unpopularity with 
the Sottish nation at large was u very open secret, and could 
hardly surprise Cromwell, whose army, during its march to 
Perth in this year 1651, according to WhiLlocko, **6aw not one 
Scotsman under sixty years of age, nor any Scuts youth above 
eix,'* there being a general belief that the English intended to 
cut the throats of all male persons between those ages. The 
number of representatives in Parliament (then, of course, with¬ 
out a House of Lords) allowed in Cromwell's Ordinance was' 
thirty only—or fifteen leas than the number of representatives 
in tne House of Commons granted by the Act of 1707; and 
the grouping of shires, as afterwards arranged by Lambert and 
reported to the Council on June 2nd, is not without interest. The 
Ordinance is, it need hardly be said, silent on the important point 
of relimon; but it may be worth noting that the Protector was, or 
aeemed about this time to be, particularly anxious to conciliate 
the good will of the Presbyterians; ** it is said,'* writes«Secretary 
Nicholas from Aix-la-Chspelle, *' be now seems resoluod to run 
absolutely their way, with which the Independents and Anabap¬ 
tists (the greatest of his army) will bo*much unsatisfied.” 

What do yod hear there,” inquires the ** good old secretary,” as 
Clarendon calls him, “ of his permitting so many Presbyterians to 
be of his Parliament?” Sir Edward Nicholas proved a true 
prophet in his prediction that Cromwell would ** purge the new 
elections,” though he was not sanguine enough to iorosee that 
even the purged Parliament would resist the I'rotector s wishes. 
Meanwhile the Government had taken the greatest pains with 
the elections. The forms of indentui'e supplied by the Council 
to the sheriffs and electors of county members for the choice 
•of “fit and discreet knights” contained a proviso (inserted 
also in the indentures for borough elections) that the persons 
chosen *' do not alter the government as now settled in a singlo 
person and Parliament.” Further precautions were taken; but 
the Committee for elections had many failures to report when the 
critical time at last arrived. More especially in the West of 
England and in Wales, disaffected persons, and even octual delin¬ 
quents, were returned; and from Bnstol, the second citv in the realm, 
** divers free burgesses ” sent up their plaint to the Protector, how 
they had come to the place of voting “ Hupposing that the business 
would be so carried on ns to secure the liberties which had cost seas 
of blood and unspeakable suiferinra; but the Hherifl's encouraged 
those who had favoured the late King to vote, pouiising to bear 
them out in so doing, and affronted and threatened ns, refusing to 
allow some of us to vote, though duly qualified. They declared 
that what they did contrary to the instrument ” of 1653, which the 
Council had ordered to be publicly read at the proclamation of 
writs of election, “ was the judgment of counsel, which we 
cannot believe, whereon the Cavalier party carried tilings as if 
there were no Commonwealth or Protector, but as if Charles 
tStuart were again enthroned in the sovereignty of this nation, so 
that we protested against the election, and left the ball.” If things 
do not appear to have gone quite as badly in the Royalist coun¬ 
ties of Cumberland, Cheshiro, and Laucashiru, it was not for want 
of spirit in the landlords; l|i^ perhaps they were apprehensive of 
the Committees which the (Council were about this time sending 
to mediate 1»tween them and the well-aifected tenants who had 
complained of oppression by their " tyrants.” 

As is well known, the earlier part.of the jvear had not passed j 
by without itr Royalist plot^ the frustration of which was not more 
fortunate for its intended victim, the Protector, than fur Ihe repu¬ 
tation of i^g Charles II. and I'rince Rupert, whoso sanction had 
been obtained for the scheme. Mrs. Green prints the account 
of the trial of the principal conspirators—Oulonel Qcrard (the 
Gerard whom Dos Fantaleon Sa hod attempted to kill, but whose 
fate be was destined to share on the selfsame day), Peter Vowel}, 
and Somerset Fox. Though all three wore condemued to death, 
the life of the last-named was spared; and Oromweirs modera¬ 
tion in bringing to trial only three out of twoscore prisoners bos 
been Justly praised. Mrs. Greeu not unnaturally dwells ou the 
strangeness of the argument, as coming from the lips of the Presi¬ 
dent of et Commonwealth High Court of Justine, that “ to com¬ 
pass the death of the supreme magistrate of this nation, whether 
niUed by the name of J£t^, Queen, or what name soever, is treason 


by tlie common law of England.” But, though the Proteotor'e 
Governmout tempered justice with mercy, such occurrences ae 
tbesd rendered the strictest vigilance indispensable to its existence. 
Gerard and Vowell’s conspiracy was disravered in May, and on 
the 24th of that month, the Protector being present at the sittixtg, 
the Council issued a proclamation requiring all householders of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, on peril of being themselves 
considered partakers in the bloody designs recentU come to Imht, 
to furnish a complete list and account of their lodgers. On June 
9th the Council ordered a classification by commissioners of the 
persons apprehended—''Irishmen” forming one category, and 
‘'persons called hectors, common gamesters,” &c., another. A 
number of persons were iu this year, both before and after the d^ 
CO very, sent to the Tower, where, as the list produced ai^tob 
Council on July 31 shows, still lay several noblemen committed 
thither in 1651 for hearing arms against the Commonwealth. 

As might be expected, what Mrs. Green calls the “literary 
entries ” m this vuluiim are few and far between. The execrable 
versos of “ Chaa. Btayuiug,” communicated to the Council by 
Hume iiirormor in proof of their author's disalluction, are not in* 
torosting iti themselves; but the testimony of the informer to ^e 
intiucnce exercised upon this Malignant by *' the late King’s ^ok.” 
wiiich ho “ always curries about with him, and reads to many,” la 
worth noting. The only man of letters who figures by name in 
this volume is—with the e.xception of the irrepressible Bamuel 
llurtlib—Sir William D’Avenant, who, after being conditionally 
reicasod from his imprisonment in the Tower, had bean arrested 
again for debt, and now prayed *' for a general pardon, that he 
might live a faithful subject.” Doubtless the prayer was soon 
grauled, and he was thus two years afterwards enabled to com¬ 
mence opcratioiiB for the *' revival of the drama,” Of ** scientific 
entries,” ns we suppuso they should be called by analogy, Mrs. 
Green notes the petition, for arrears of military pay and for com¬ 
pensations duo to himself and to his brother slain in Bcotlond, of 
Captain Thomas Bydenham, afterwards famous as a physician. 
More dubious is the fame of the wondrous cures elmeted by 
Matthew Coker, here upheld iu a letter from an enthusiastiG 
believer, who writes that “ two things are now questioned—one, 
whether there he gifts of healing iu the Church, as in the Apostles* 
times; the other, whether Mr. Coker has those gifts, or only 
pretends to them.” Borne other details of mure or less interest 
are pointed out by Mrs. Green iu her preface; but we have already 
exhausted our space. The editor of this volume is one whose 
work requires no praise from us; it is always unostentatious, and 
always thorough. 

It may perhajis be added that the sequel to the history of the 
quarml between George Glapthorue aud his constituency of the Isle 
of Ely (where he was at the same time Justice of the Peace and 
Chief J^iliff), to which Mrs. Green directs attention in her preface, 
will be found in a curious narrative contained iu a pamphlet iu 
thu King's Library, and reprinted in the memoir or Henry 
G laptboroe prefixed to a recent edition of that dramatist's works. 
The upshot of this narrative is that George Glapthorne (of whose 
connexion with Ilenrv we fail, by the wav, to see that there is 
any evidence whatever;, liaving complainoa of the aspersions cast 
upon him, was confronted with his accusers by the Council; and 
that, after evidence agaiust him had been given, and his defence 
had at his request been postponed to the no.vt day, ho preferred 
not to put in an appearance, but to allow judgment to go by 
default. The mention of a dramatist reminds us that the marginal 
note found by Mrs. Greeu on a copy in the Ordei'^book of the 
Council of a letter to the Hon. Captain Charles Howard, bidding 
liiin provide for the spread in the north of a proclamation pro¬ 
hibiting horse-races and other meetings of disaffected persons, 
still awaits elucidation. It runs thus (the query is the editor's): 

Old Noll’s rules to put down lotcriadus (?) of Ike 99, then to govern ths 
TOOtJl J .C. 

Sumly we are not wrong in suspecting the heading “ Petition 
of Armiger Warner to the Protector,” in p. 219, to be a mere 
accident, though there is a corresponding entry of “ Warner, 
Armiger,” iu the index. Nor do we quite understand the designei- 
tioQ of Bir Edward Nicholas as “ Sir Edward Cologne Niohoku,” 
in p. 407. To attempt to rectify an entry concerning any one of 
the Counts of the Wettarabian College, otherwise aud still more 
siraugely Anglicized as the Counts of Wettarabia (p. 111), might 
stiem sheer presumption; but we cannot suppress a suspicion mat 
the “ Count of Hainault ” who contributed so munificently to the 
English subsidy was the Count of llanau. 


BUDDHA AND EARLY BUDDHISM.* 

M r. LILLIE furnishes a peculiarly unhappy illusturation of 
the proverbial danger of a little knowledge. Ha has 
voted considerable leading and on evidently zealous interest to one 
of the moat iaipcgtaut and fivseinating subjects not merely of to¬ 
day but of the fuinre; for theie can bo little doubt that Buddhism is 
destined to exerdso an increasing infiuenoe over the learned and ^ 
oven the popular mind as its history and real character become more 
generally and accurately known. But he has touched upon this 
great subject with an unskilful hand. It needs a scholar to treat of 
Buddhism in these days, when research has mealed so mu^ that 

* Sudtttaaiui AWfy SuMkism* By Arthur LUUs (lets ngfmsat of-v 
Lucknow). With numerous Illusirstious. k^pdon: TrUbnor & Uo. iSSr. 
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b BttbveniTB of old Tiewi; but Mr. Lillie gives no evidence of 
Bueb qniliiloeitioiif m are enentbl to the proper execution of his 
^work. Ho baa not learnt the rudiments of scientific method, and 
oonstantl^ confuses resemblance with rebtionship, in the manner 
of aU begmners. His reading, though wide, is in inan^ respects 
obsolete; he has not kept pace with the literature of ms subject, 
and cons^uentl^ it b common to find him seriously advancing 
propositions which have been shown to he erroneous. Hut his 
chief disability b tho possession of a suicidal gift of imagination 
which he lets loose upon every department of loaniing with a 
recklessness thatb idmost as anuisiug as it is astounding. 

The very title of the hook is a misnomer. Early Jiuddbisra, 
ofwhi^^t professes to treat, is precisely tbo one subject which is 
not to be fbund in Mr. Lillie’s work. There is a great deal of 
interesting discussion of Gnosticism, the Eseeues, Ferdinand Ilnur, 
and higher Ohristianity, with a thousand irrelevant or doubt¬ 
fully relevant matters: but Early Buddhism is not among them. 
The truth b that Mr. Lillie does not know what Early Buddhism 
is. He seems to have adopted the conchisiun that the Northorn 
Buddhist accounts contain the oldest form of the religion, and 
accordingly proceeds to illustrate this supposed primitive Buddhism 
by examp^M taken from the most corrupt niodern developments 

L of it. lie collects practices and precepts from China, Burmah, 
bt anywhere except the right place. He scouts the Singlinr 
I^ese hooks and substitutes Father Borri, whose account of Cochin- 
Ohina pursues the reader relentlessly throughout the book. 

It is needless to s^ that modern usage afi'urds no evidence 
for the true form of Buddha’s own teaching, and that Mr. l^illie's 
prembsos are therefore placed entirely out of court. His argument 
ffom the titles on the Asoka monuments cannot bo seriously urged 
when we know that they are rather descriptions of coutents than 
fixed titles, and may easily be varied. How far such a method 
may lead a writer astray may be gathered from the curious statement 
ill p. 47:— 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this supernaiuruliHin, bccnuiie it irt 
of the highest importance to our (heme, liuddliism whh jdainly an eluho- 
rntu apparatus to nullity the action of evil spirilA by the aid of giNxl xpiriti 
operating at their highest potentiality through the instrunientuliLv of the 
corpse or a portion of the (X)rpae of thu uliicf aiiling spirit. The liuddhist 
temple, the Buddhist ritea, the Buddhist liturgy, nil seoin hosed on this oue 
idea, that a whole or imrtions of a dead body was necessary. 

The assumption that the Buddhism of to-day in China or 
Burmah is the best evidence for the character of original Buddhism 
is not the only falso principle adopted by Mr. Lillie. Ho is appa¬ 
rently careless of the ordinary progi'oss of history, and seems to 
think that a man may suddenly ai'isoand create u new religion and 
social system, and impose them on a grout people entirely of his 
'*^<iwn wul, and without the aid of any extermil circumstances. All 
history points to a difierent explanation of a great man’s iniluence, 
and the modem student looks first at the suiroundings and ante¬ 
cedents of a reform or revolution before he attributos it solely to 
the mind of one man. Even Napoleon, who was of all men the 
nearest in appearance to the individual motive power which holds 
its energy entirely of itself, and exerts it without the help of 
anything outside, has lately been explained os the creation of the 
en tnaue, Mr. Lillie, however, will allow nothing of this 
with Buddha; and the want of that study of preparatory and con¬ 
ducive circumstances which the French call nmologie is fatal to 
the attempt to trace the beginning of Buddhism. It might have 
been expected that the chapter entitled ** The Historical Buddha” 
would contain something of this; but it is, on the whole, the least 
historical jwrt of the book, unless, indeed, we accept the term on 
the prind]^ of the old axiom that all history is falsehood. 

But it is Mr. Lillie’s imaginative bent that plays him the 
scurviest tricks of all. There is nothing he does not illumine 
with the flare of fancy. Everything has a mystical meaning for 
him, and if it b not very obvious at first, a wide induction from 
miaoellaneouB facts, not at first sight connected with the matter 
in hand, b sure to establish it to the aivthor’s aatiafaction. Mr. 
Lilfie’s chief idiosyncrasy reminds us of a powerful story by Br. 
^Wendell Holmes. Mr. Lillie sees nothing but serpents wherever 
ik^he looks. In the Buddhist zodiac he finds a serpent in every 
jl^crooked fine. For Aries 1 have given a horse with two serpents 
T uQ hb head—the sobr-horse and h» father and mother.” Without 
discussing the place of the serpent in mythology, it may be ns 
well to say plainly that the horse with the two serpents on his 
head is just a nm and nothing more. The same may be said of 
the lion’s tail. The {Swastika, again, is bore derived from the 
crossed serpents which stand for risces in the Buddhist zodiac as 
drawn by Mr. Lillie, but the derivation is entirely wrong. The 
serpentine ehap^ Affain, is not the most ancient form of the Tri 
Katna, and Mr. Lillie’s theoiy of its origin is merely another ex¬ 
ample of hb ophiomania. A 11 these serpentine illustrations are 
ipiich moia modem than the symbols they are supposed to have 
originated; and thb part of Mr. Lillie’s labours must be con¬ 
sidered aa mbdirected energ^r* 

The luxuriant growth of fancy is painfully exhibited in the 
chapter entitled *<Baddbbm in the Oatacoiube.” Jonah and the 
whaU may or mi^ not be solar symbols; but it is surely ridiculous 
to Ipuse so eneient and widespread a story to a Buddhbt source and 
thui. exj^ain its appesrance in the Catacombs. It is possible to be 
too credulous, even in the identification of solar myths, nor is it 
wise to advance with an air of conviction theories which l^ve 
been keenly disputed, and which at the best can only be proposed - 
poBsibihtbl: There is a vast deal too much of thb assuiance j 
in the dhapter on " Buddha and Woden.” The connexion between I 


Scandinavia and India is well known, but there is considerable 
uncertainty about many details which apparently give Mr. Lillie 
'no uneasiness. “ Why should two nations,” ho asks, “ so remote 
as China and Norway, in their war-junks, their arms, their 
clothing, have so much in common P • 

I have fouud nn anawrer that seems to mo convincing. In the first oon- 
tui'V of our urn Kuei-Chuang» a Ghinese priiico, subdued Oaubnl, Kandahar, 
aiui Kophru, and converted it to BuddiiiMiii. This, acoording to IVoteisor 
lloiinboe, woH the special region of the Asas. Aiaiiv rate this conquest 

a uite accounts for thu fact tiiat the Chinese slnuduril hliuiild by and by 
Aunl upon the galleys of tho Vikings.—Pp. 236-7. 

This ** convincing answer ” may servo os an e.\an)p 1 o of Mr. Lillie’s 
manner of accepling theories which, to snjy’ the least of thorn, are 
open to controversy. Tho convorsiun of Kabul, &c. by Kuei- 
Chuang, in the first place, to Buddhism is iiuprohuLle in the face 
of the uiiqueatiuned fact that Kabul was a focus of Buddhism 
at least a century before Christ, and was not likely to need 
conversion ‘Mn the first century of our era.” Secondly, it is a 
matter of dispute whether this was ** the special region ” of the Asas. 
And, lastly, if it was, it is prohahlo that they had loll it before 
Kuei-Chimug arrived there. It b quite possible that tho Scandi¬ 
navians did ill reality get their Buddhistic similarilio^ from 
Afgiianbtan; hut Mr. Lillie’s method of proving it is not by any 
means so “ convincing ” as he believes. Anolher example is found 
in the slight and incoiiclusive chapter on Buddhbin in America. 
Here again everything is assumed ; whereas the iJontiiicalion of 
i<'ou Sang with California has been strenuou.sly cuiitrovorLed, the 
supposed dcliiieationH of elephants are not clear la'Vond possibility 
of dispute, and tho Mexican Buddha drawn on Plate IV. is open 
to the objection that the i'acii is in profile, the head-dress (where 
again an imaginary serpent is introduced) is not Indian, and that 
other people besides Buddha sit cross-legged and wear neck¬ 
laces. 

The chapter on The Historical Buddha ” explains a good many 

J teculiar fancies which meet one throughout the book. The 
ollowing paragraph shows that in this chapter and no less 
clearly elsewhere—Mr. Lillie started with a preconceived theoiy 
to which facts were forced to bend:— 

Our inquiry nt nturling was this ;—Is thoro any evidunro frmii \>hich we 
may fairly inlcr that curly Buildliism was prupagatud in India by a system 
of Vroxanasonry ? Fruni thu nature of the Indian initiulion, from the 
'i'riail ^iociety of China, from the Biiddhi.st (as cipi>osud to the priuatly) 
nature of most Masonic rites—the bloodless saeriliee, the poverty, the 
idiiistity, the refused crown, &e.—1 think thu uu.s\vur must hu given in the 
nfiirrnnfivc.—P. 138. 

By a similar process of reasoning it might bo argued from the 
practice of the moAks of the Grande Chartreuse that the making 
of liqueur was among tho primitivo rites of Christianity. This 
Masonic theory, and the literature wliich Mr. Lillie has studied in 
order to elaborate it, have done much to injure his book by intro¬ 
ducing a multitude of fantastic and unprulitable speculations. A 
footnote in p. 138 indicales the sort of works to which Mr. Lillie 
refers for Iris explanation of the spread of Buddhism—from King's 
GnostwHf through a scries of Ma.soiric manuals, to Philo on the 
Essones and Thempeuts. 

it b a pity that u good subject should ho treated in this fashion; 
and the more so inasmuch as Mr. Lillie has spent some pains on 
his work, and has filled it witli a large amount of iulercsting 
information on tho comparative redutions of Buddhism. There are 
many pages to which no exception con be taken; but, again, those 
are followed by some preposterous theory whicli can only luisloacl 
tho reader if he is igyorant, or enrage him if he i.s learned. A 
work of this kind needs to be undertaken in a spirit of sober study, 
and not with a foregone conclusion. Above all, it is necessary to 
make sure of your authorities, and not begin at the wrong end. 
Mr. Lillie has done both ; he has taken the less authentic sources 
for Buddha and early Buddhism to be the best autiiorities; and 
he bos argued back from a corrupt and perverted religion in order 
to trace the original and pure form. In the absence of other 
means this method must be adopted; but in tho present case it is 
not only unnecessary, but injurious to tbu great subject it pretends 
to illustrate, and fatal to the usefulness of the book, lu Mr. 
Lillie’s own words;—“ It is evident that, until tho earliest 
Buddhism can be detached from the later Buddhism, the living 
from the dead, such inquiry will be premature.” His book is a 
persistent attempt to efiect precisely tho contrary of this—to join 
tho dead and the living together. 


BERVAL IIAMITON.* 

I T is fortunate for Mr. Grant's readers that his new novel is but 
in two volumes. He begins his story not amiss, and goes on 
with a fair amount of success till he is half-way through his task. 
Extravagant though many of the incidents had been, and faulty as 
his style frequently is, yet he had interested us in the fortunes of 
his hero, and made us not unwilling to take up the second volume. 
But here we found a change greatly for tho worse. There was a 
vest increase in acts of viliany of which wo had had quite enough 
already; while the improbabilities of the tale, which had already 
drawn to tike full upon our stock of credulity, became so groat aa 
to excite a feeling of contempt. It is not easy to understand whv 
the author has thus overcbaiged the latter part of bis book with 
characters and incidents that are so e.xtravagant as to become 

——-— - - 

* Harwil Hampton: a Story of the Sm, By James Qtant, Author of 
** Komaaoc of War,” Ac. ^ a void. Londuu: Alloa & Co. x88i. 
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utterly ridicalous. AppHrently it wan sot through that want of 
su^er which often leads novelists to fill up with villains a great 
gapi in their third volume, just os the ancient geographers filled up 
the blank spaces in their maps ''with elephants for want of 
towns.” Mr. Grant, it would seem, had much ado to get all his story 
into the space that he bad at his command. " In detailing plot and 
counterplot,” be writes," cunning and bellishness, doubt, despair, and 
no small agony of spirit, wo have much to compress in the latter 
pages of this our history.” We could have wished that, instead 
of pocking bis villains so tight together, he bad been content with 
a emaller assortment of them, and so had ^owed both himself 
end them a little more elbow-room. 

^ OThe story opens in a cottage in a llevonshire village. At first 
nght it seems scarcely needful to record that before the cottage 
lay a garden, and that in the garden were growing strawberries, 
asparagus, cucumbers, and pf'as. It is jtroseutly seen, how¬ 
ever, that the p<'*acutulueBB suggested by this enumeration of 
vegetable productions serves to form a strong contrast to the 
stormy and dark incidents that are to follow. The owner of the 
cottage is Mr. Gruville flainptoii, the hero's father. This gentle¬ 
man was a moody and discontented man " on whom the world 
and society had smiled in other days,” but hod left oil' smiling 
now that he hud run through his fortune, lie had a further 
cause for dlscnnttmt. " A destiny,” he said, " over which 1 have 
no control, deprives me of iny birthright; and 1, who ought now 
to be twelfth Lord ()akhainptuii and tenth Lord of Wistmans- 
wood, am a poor and needy nnni.” In the second volume we find 
that destiny gets under the control ftf bis old family lawyer, “ a 
denizen of Gray’s Inn.” Novelists have laws and lawyers of their 
own, which have served them, and will yet serve them, 
many a good turn. Tim family that was in uctiml possession 
of the estates and title had not held them for much 
more than a century and a half. They had come into them by a 
mistake that was made in the year 1707, when the ancestor of 
that day, in ignorance that his eldest brother was alive and settled 
in ilermuda, was called to the Upper House as the direct heir 
of Jlervul, Lord Oakhainpton, who was forfeited (««*) under 
Ldward IV., but was re-sloreil by Henry VIJ.” No steps were taken 
by any descendants of the eldest brother till (iToville Hampton’s 
time. Instructed by him, " his stout and deliberate old lawyer,” 
the denizen of Gray’s Inn, culled on Lord Oakhaniptoii, and 
mreatly alarmed him by tho nows that " with his title w'cmld go 
hinds and estate, plate, pictures—every thing oven to your hou.M)hold 
effects,” llis Lordship not unnaturally points out that whatever 
proofs his opponents have '*muHt be submittod to the legal 
acumen and most searching analysis of my law advisers. ’ The 
deliberate old lawyer most handsomely uuuiils this. Indubi¬ 
tably, my Lord,” he answered, “ yet tho dates are, fortunately for 
us, not remote ones.” lu the end a compromise, as will be seen, 
is fortunately hit upon, thejugh not till the hoppinoss of the hero 
and heroine had come withiu a few hours of being wrecked for 
evuTr They would have been spared a vast deal of suffering had 
"the legal acumen and most searching analysis of the law advisers” 
ever di'-foverod the Statute of Limiliitiuns. 


' We are, however, anticipatia;: iiiatlers, and must return to the 
oot^e in Devonshire, when the hero was but a child of six, 
*' with a wealth of guldcu curls that rose crisp and in upward 
BpoutB from his forehead.” GtM and yoldm, by the way, are some¬ 
what too common in this story, above all in tho opening scenes. 
We cannot pixiperly object to “ golden sands,” “goldon morning of 
life,” "golden butter,” "golden Inburnhnm ” (the spelling is some* 
what (^d), " golden dreams,” “ glare of the gulden sunshine,” 
" golden haze,” and " billows of golden grain.” We may, how¬ 
ever, hesitate a moment over a sky that was " violet braced 
with gold,” with waves below "that rose with % silvery sbeou.” 
And wo must loudly protest when from golden curls we pfisa 
to " golden-coloured eyes, ’ to " golden hazel eyes ” and “ false 
eyes of golden hazel.” But to return to our hero. The moodiness 
of his father was more Ibau inado up to him by tho tenderness of 
his mother. >Shu is pleas.'iutly enough drawn, but unhappily the 
necessity of the plot requires that she shall be carried off very 
eiffly in the story. Her place is taken by a wt-althy, but most 
wicked, stepmother. She it is who owns eyes “ of that golden- 
hazel colour which so often goes with a duplicity of character.” 
They were indeed of a very stmugo kind, for once, when she spoke 
of her husband’s first wife, there came into them " a flash of subtle 
colour.” Let the reade|,pause, and call upon hU imagination to 
Mt before him a picture of a Hash of subtlo colour coining 
into a pair of false eyes of golden hazel. She treats the child in 
a way that was not unworthy of “ the tiger-liko expression ” 
that came into her face. Still more cruel does she become when 
she gives birth to a son, who has " his mother's chestnut hair and 
her cunning yellow-hazel eyes,” Her hatred is partly duo to her 
knowledge of the claim her husband has to a poerago. Should ho 
succeed, it would not be her son who would inherit the title. 
She does her best, therefore, to got rid of little Berval; and, os 
the most likely way of bringing him to an find, sends him to sea. 
Application is made to a firm of ship-owners to take him as an 
app^tice, and " the correspondence with them ended in Derval 
findmg himself elected (mc) to seek his bread upon the waters as 
middy.” We are at once plunged into nil those stirring incideuta 
of a sea novel which used so much to delight our boyhood. Of 1 
course there k a good captain who is every inch a sailor, a tyran- I 
nical mate ^o never loses a chance of persecuting the lad, and a ! 
virtuous boatswain who comforts him and soon makes of him a j 
thorough seaman. This worthy’s languagOy fior the most part, is | 


nautifliil enough, and none the leie pleasing to us that, like the 
young hero, we often only understand about half of w^t he jays. 
•We regret, however, to have to notice that on one occasiM ne so, 
fiir fo^ot himself as to talk of "the impetus of the win^.^** Wo 
like him for better when he warns Derval " not to run Ibnl of 
the third mate’s hawse,” who, he told him, " was oftetf Crank, 
and who yaws a hit in way of doing duty.” It is all veiy proper 
for authors to use fine-sounding words; to call cuUaases and 
pistols " lethal weapons,” and to write of a middy’s " uninitiated 
mind ”; hut we cannot allow them to fill our tars’ mbuths witlz. 
language even bigger than their quids. We are glad to find that 
Mr. Grant does not make any of his characters use the scraps of 
French which he himself now and then introduces, acA v ery 
needlessly too. Sea-sickness, for instance, he speaks o|C''tWm»* 
du^mfir. Had he called it mal da mer his French would have 
been correct, though still very absurdly and even ostentatiously 
introduced. 

Matters go on very prosperously with our hero, and his voyages 
are not witliout agree^lo incidents. The wicked mate Mts eaten 
by a shark, the ship is pursued by a pirate, a couple of imandoned 
vessels are fallen in with; tremendous storms sweep the decks 
and " gorge the lee scuppers,” red ilashes of lightning are seen, ^ 
and also Hashes of green lightning. On one occasion the black | 
outline of tho waves was so remarkable that it was not only eer«.^ 
rated, but serrated like tho teeth of a saw. Mr. Grant would! 
seem to be familiar with Juvenal. Can he have forgotten the' 
meaning of " serrated ” P At tho same time we should like 
to ask him whether he is correct in the title that he gives 
to a book from which he quotes— Geoaraphua {sic). 

But these inquiries into words must not lead us away from our 
hero's adventures. Being a sailor, of course ho saves the heroine’s 
life on tho sea-shore. This time she is not cut oil' between two 
headlands by the tide, but'hos a fall from a clilf. Her sash catches 
in a stump, and leaves her dangling in mid-air some fifty feet 
above a pool in the rocks, in which the hero had just before seen 
tlie dursal fin of a great shark. Being a British sailor, he soon 
climbed up to her, aud, grasping one part of her dress in his teeth 
and another in bis loft hand, brought her down in safety. She 
had violet eyes, and was, as might be expected, tho only daughter 
of Lord Oakhamptun. She was still but a child, and so thenero, 
instead of at once marrying her, returns to his sea life. Hia 
wicicud stepmother, more enraged than ever at tho reputation he 
liad gained, plots his death. A far more terrible villain than any 
that had as yet been introduced appears on the scene ns first mate. 

1 le is in her pay, aud is pledged to kill the hero. At length he 
finds, os he thinks, his chance, and, striking him on the head, 
loaves him senseless on an island that swarmed with savages. 

The ship sails off, and fur tho hero there seems no chance of 
escape. Of course ho does get olf, or he would have been no 
iicro. Meanwhile Lis wicked half-brother of " the cunning 
yellow-hazel eyes” had contrived against him as dark a plot 
as over villain spun. But wo must not toll tho author's whole 
story; something must bo loft to excite the curiosity of the 
reader. Let us take leave, then, of the hero "bleeding, stunned, 
and senseless,” and surrounded by infuriated savages on an iskuid 
that was but seldom visited by ships. Lot us part with the 
heroine in a condition that was scarcely less forlorn. S^e had by this 
time grown up into womanhood, and to save her father from the 
consequences of his lawyer’s ignorance of the Statute of J limitations, 
had consented to marry a cold-blooded villain whose eyes were 
yellow hazel. Lot us see the marriage contract drawn np and 
ready for signature, tho wedding clothes ordered, the bridssmaida 
selected, and the bride white, wild-eyed, and nervous. Let us 
Biiiror the curtain thus to fall in the knowledge that oar readers 
can, if they wish, very quickly and easily bid it rise again for them¬ 
selves. 


FEENCTI LITEUATURE. 

T he fifth volume (0 of M. Wallon’a History of the Bavolu- 
tionary Tribunal is not inferior to ite predecessors in impor- . 
tance and interest. Like them, it is an excellent example of the 
careful working up of details, the tragical significance of which is 
apt to be somewhat blunted by the legal formalities in which they 
are enwrapped; while, on tho other hand, rhetorical heightening iB 
foreign to tho author’s plan, (md, indeed, would be a breach of hie 
duty. No names of the first interest, with the single exception of 
that of Andrd Chenier, diversify the dismal record of Measmor and 
of tho latter foum^ei which punished the pretended conapiraey of 
the prisona. But tho justico of the deteatation with which tho 
Tribunal haa been regarded by all aober students of hietoiy con¬ 
tinues to be proved amply. The revolution of the ninth Thermidor 
led, as is known, to the suspension of the Court, and the appearance 
of Fouquier Tinville before the Convention; but the Tribunal was 
reconstituted towards tho end of the month, and fresh Ttotimi ibll, 
though in amidler numbers, and on the whole on less iniquitoua 
charges. The last chapters of the book give an account of the 
infamous excesses of Carrier and his daughtee-trihunal at Nan^ 
and of the ourious revolution which brought this provindil Odnrt 
of blood ^ibre the very institution which It had origmaUj copied. 
The volume comes to an end in the middle of thie prooeedbg. M. 
'Wallon’s promiees to be (with the exception of M. Lallid'a monow 




(x) Hutoira du tribunal tdvoluHonnairu, 
Paris i Haohttte. ^ 


Par H. WaUioii. Tone 5. 
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napK) tb» iiillest Mid most detuled accouot, confined aa it is to 
t documentary and legal eyidence^ of how Carrier came down to* 
the Loire and slew,” It is ii|prth noticing thnt| though the Noyaus 
|iroper and the Xlepubliean marriages’* rest on the clearcsat teati* 
mony, th^ so-called ** Xlepuhlican baptisms *’ appear more doubtful. 
Ohildtei^ were ondoubtedly drowned in the general NoyadeSf but 
not, i{ would appep^ singly, or as a special mock ceremony. The 
most atrodious criminal even of the French Bevolution can, 
howeyer, amply afford this deduction from tho list of his claims to 
thetitle. 

In noticing the first yolumo {VInde vSdigwt) of M. Marlua 
Fonfraf^s Siitoire wiiverstih (2) we stated certain objections to 
tho Idwand plan of the work, which thero is no need to ropeat, 
but whidi apply equally to tho second, Les Iranient. The book, 
howeyer, deserves the same praise as well as the same blame. 
M. Fontane writes well, and is evidently a jwrflou of remarkable 
diligence; nor is there any doubt that, accidents excepted, he will 
accomplish tho formidable task which he has set himself of writing 
sixteen largo octavo volumes on the history of the world in 
general. 

M. Albert Babeau*s VtUane Schools dunng the Remlation (3) 
is an excellent specimen of the monographs on historical subjects 
^ivhich are nowhere now produced in a more creditable manner 
than in Blanco. M. Babeau appears to be au impartial politician 
and a temperate thinker generally, lie shows, nowevei-, conclu- 
myely that tho much-reyiled ecclesiastical system of* education 
was, for tho most part, altered only for tho worse by the lie volu¬ 
tion } that the power given to the Communes of managing their 
schools on something liko tho School Board system Lad by no 
means good results; and that the chorus of demand at tho begin¬ 
ning of tJie century for the restoration of clerical supervision was 
loud and almost unanimous. Of coari>G M. Paul J^lert and his 
friends may say that they will manage things bettor; it remains 
to be seen how far their boast is justitiable. M. Babeau has diver¬ 
sified bis book with some curious citations; nmcmg others with 
extracts from a llepublican Horn-book containing coiuraand- 
ments, &c., modelled on the old ones, but rather innocently ludic¬ 
rous than anything else:— 

A la sotHion lu te rendras 

]>() eiuq cii cinq jours striclemcnt; 

and 

Lo dix aofit s.motifn'ra.s 
Pour Tuirnsr (Ucrnulicinont, 


are delightful examples of the peculiar hvtm which seems to cling 
/ iusepari^y to certain forms of polilicnl and religious emanci¬ 
pation. 

M. Henri Belle (4) observes with much nenvetd in Lis profnee, 
..__ —1_7.... .n_r..;., 1.. ,1.. 1.. »' 


Frenchman, or what not, would do well to look on “ spread-eagle¬ 
ism*’as the one unpardonable siu; and wo do not think wo are 
vnchoritahle in saying that French travellers are specially prone to 
overlook this. However, M. Belle cannot bo always dragging in 
“ lo nom de la Franco ”; and then wo have lively and interesting 
pictures of Ureecu^ including many of tho less visited parts, which 


hook has the advantage of very fair and pretty pientil'ul illus¬ 
tration. 

If M. Henan wore not a person of irreproachable life and con- 
versatioD, he would have had occasion to tremble when ho kuew that 
the author of Sainte^Beuve ct sea inconnuea was going to write a 
book about him. As it is, there is no scandal in M. Pons’s 
yolume (s), and wo can only imagine that tho author wished to 
wash out the memory of his successful, but discreditable, treachery 
to his former master by showing that he can do something else 
than play the traitor. Any other reason why he should have 
written tho book it is not easy lo discover. There is a little—a very 
little—personal gossip of tho mildest hind, and the rest is made 
up of a sort of abstract of M. Bcuan's famous ecclesiastical 
hutory or romance, whichever it ought to be called. Wo cauuot 
say timt the book has auy particular merit. 

There are many dictionaries of French argot, and none is 
wholly satisfactory. The reason probably is that the jargon is, 
unlike the slang of other countries, in a perpetual state of transi¬ 
tion, M. Bigaud'sbook (6) will be useful, more particularly to tho 
students of naturalist novels, an improving class of literature 
which is apt to be i-ather puzzling to those who rely on the anti¬ 
quated aaeutance of the late M. Littrfi. , _ 

There is something a little odd in a second edition of PoSstes 
mSditea (7) *, hov/ever, everything must have its title. These iu- 
edited poems of Lamartine appeared for the first time eight years 
ago ana more, and we fear it is no slight sign of the fact that 

(a) JHaMra umneUs. Lea JraaieHa, Far M. rfntaue. I’aris: 
E^Bisire. 

L* 4 eoh da vitlagf peudcMt la Sevolution. Par A. Babeau. Paris: 




(4) Visage m Or^oe. Par H. Belle. Paris: Iluchette. 

(5) Erant JUtuM if Its originea du chrutiauume. Par A, J. Pona. 
K Fans s 

(6) IM'rtiomaire de Pargot moderne. Par L. BiganO. Paris: 
OUeudorfl*. 

(7) Mem in&dUea de Lamttrftiut. Deuxi&me Edition. Paris: Hschstto* 
Vunic^ Jouvet et Cie. 


Lamartine is an Uoile that they should only now have 

reached their second editiou, or be thought worthy of ranking 
with the ordinary i8mo editions of the poet’s worra. There is 
merit in them, and, in the caso of the unfinished ^io of Le 
Ohevalior,” considerable merit. But all the contents 01 the book— 
tnqredies, epic, and lyrics—show the moUesse (thero is no exactly 
equivalent English word) which has been fatal to Laniartine^a 
reputation. Tho secret of Uiis is not tho mere sentimeutaUty of 
tho matter, obsolete ns that is, but the flaccid character of the 
diction, the absence of nerve and force in tho verse, the form 
moulded instead of carved, tho lack of glow and colour. M. do 
Laprade’s pi'ofatory essay makes a noble fight for his master, but, 
we fear, a losing oiic. Together with these poems appear 
M^moirea infdites (8) in tho same form. As has often happened 
with poets who have not kept their hold on tho world, Lamartine’s 
prose is less obviously wanting than his verso, though it has some 
of tho same defocts. 

A sixth edition of a book on such a subject ns education speaks 
pretty plainly for itself, and thero is no need to do more than an- 
nuunco the appearance of such au edition (9) of Mme. Guizot’s 
well-known letters. 

M. Muzii>res has reprinted (10) the sketches of the war of 1870 
which he contributed soon afterwards to the lievuc dea Deux 
Mondea, and which were first collected in 1871. 

In consequence of the death of M. Joanne, tlie Guide du voyageur 
en France (11), of the excellent series which benrs the name of that 
topographer, appears under tho authorship of M. Itichnrd. Some 
alterntiuns appear to have been made in tho arrangement. The 

E rofatory matter which n.scd to accompany each vohiino is not to 
0 found hero, and the informaliun as to liulols, X:c., is relegated 
to the index at the end of tho volume. Otherwise the system 
seems unchanged, and the admirable maps and plans of towns 
which have always distinguished the series are furthcoming in 
ahuiidancc. Perhaps it may be doubt(*d whotlior it was wise to 
attempt a road and railway hook of so large a country ns France, 
and one so cxceJlontly fiirniNjied with means of internal coiuuiuni- 
eation, in a single volume, oven of nine lumdred well-filled pages. 
But that is a question rather for those who know what the special 
demand is than for those who do not. It is sufficient to say that 
the information given, though necessarily somewhat stenographic, 
is wonderfully copious and very well selected. 

JCxcept on the general principle of the value of a reclame lo any 
public character, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt must cortainlv have ex¬ 
claimed, Uave mu from my friends! when she saw Mme. Mario 
Oulonibier's account (12) of her American travels. M’o use tho 
complimcutoi'y title in both cases after tho example of our nathor. 
Thu two amiable actresses open and close tho book in oach other’s 
arms; but tho iutorval is chiolly occupied by Mme. (’olombior in 
showing how her friend persuaded lior to go to America on false 
protences; how she was completely indiflerent to any cue’s comfort 
but her own ; how very badly she often acted; how she cared for 
nothing but tho revette, &c. Ac. Tho biographer has also repro¬ 
duced with groat care largo luimbors of American caricatures of 
her heroiue, has repeated with scrupulous fraukne.ss tho stric¬ 
tures of American puritanism uii her chameter, and has re¬ 
corded, perhaps with historic conscicutiousnes.s, or perhap.s for 
some other reason, how American women would have nothing to 
do with her. To do Mme. (Jolomhier justice, she has applied 
with great ini partiality Iier rather singular canons of good taste in 
writing. Jloro is her portrait of an American uctrees whom 
she uame.'^ ut full length, in which rosjieut we shall not follow 
her. *Mmagiiiuz une femme n’ayant plus d’age et qui n'a dfi 
jamais avoir de beautu. iSa bouciie est uri truu noir, ses dents 
sembleut dos clous do girotle dansdu la ciro a caclieter. llatatiuiSe, 
inomifide, ello port© porruque do chunibiii,” &c. It is probably not 
necessary to say anything more of Mme. Oolombier’s book, except 
that it has a preface by M. Arsene lloussayu which is not un¬ 
worthy of it. 

Lecturing in all its forms seems to bo making no small hcadwayin 
France. M. Fuiil Bert lectures on tho happy times when all men 
will die Atheists, and all dogs die vivisected ; M. (Juquulin cadet de¬ 
livers comic monologues; M. Ooqueliii delivers addresses of a 
more solemn kind on dead and living poets. The piece before us 
(13) is, in eH'oct, a spoken review with abundant citations, and of a 
highly complimentary character. M. Eugene Manuel, for a minor 
poet, und we cannot givo him any higher title, is lucky. 

It is not geuorally true that it never rains but it pours, yot it seems 
to be true in some singular way of literature, and especially of 
French literature. iSomehow or other nobody seems to atteiupt any 
literary task without somebody else attempting the same simul¬ 
taneously. It is but the other day that wo had lo notice a versa 
translation into French of the First Part of Faust, and here (r4|is 
ttuother. There is no need to compare M. Hanie) in any invidious 
sense with his predecu.48or. Both translatioua are very creditable 
pieces of work, and jemurkablo examples of the gain iu flexibility 

(8) Meutoire* iueditee de Lamurthie4(1790-1815). Paris: lisj^Uette. 
Fume, Jouvet ol Cie. 

(9) Lettres du famille eur V education domettique. Par Mudamo (juhsot. 
avals. (A'liiu edition. Paris: Didicr, 

Ijio) ReciU de Pinvidoa. Par A. Mezierea. Paris: Didisr. 

(xx) Guide du Voyage ur eu France. Par Richard. Paris: l|achette. 
(za) Le voyage de Surali Jicrnftardt en Amerique, Par Mhrie Colomhier. 
Paris: Breytuus. 

(13) Uh poite da foyer. Par G. Cj^uelin. Paris : OllendorlT. 

(14) Le Fauet de Goethe en vers franyaia. Par A. Dahiol. Poris: 
Pldm ‘ 
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and nuige which ordinary IVench vene haM made, thanks to the 
eiuuDple of,,the groat mastors of the last fiffy years. As might 
perhaps be expected, the book is stronnst lo the dialogue abd 
weakest in the lyncd parts. M. Daniel has, indeed, rather a lean¬ 
ing to the pedestrian; and the poetry, as distinguished from the 
Terse, of his model does not come out Tery well under his hands. 
But Englishmen have not much right to throw stones at French 
translators of Faust. 

Messrs. Plon's functions as publishers to the central dep6t of 
almanacks must be not the least important part of their business. 
We cannot attempt to give individual notice to the portly bundle 
ef year books wmch lies (15) before us. 'Wo have the plump 
XAigtoiSf the veritable triple LUgenUf which appears to have been 
constructed on purpose to exemplify the grevpper and blunt type 
of Mr. Browning's well-known line, though its contents are per¬ 
fectly harmless ^ rnd several sizes of the venerable Mathieu do la 
Drdme, with his respectable countenance outside and much scien¬ 
tific information inside; and the Cbmt^ue, which is not more comic 
than others; and the Astrolof/iouct which trios to prognosticate 
wittily; and the Good Gatholica Almanack,” and the Prophetic 
Almanack,” and the Ladies’ Almanack,” and the ** Perfect Wine- 
Grower’s Almanack ”—the perfect wine-grower is not quite so un- 
bappy this year as he has been for sometime past—and the Almanack 
pour rirSj and the (Sacr^-Coaur Almanackf and the Mbre Cigognoj and 
the Almanack lunatique —which seems rather dull—and the ** Sci¬ 
entific,” and the ** National,” and the Ckanvarif and the special col¬ 
lection of M. Grdvin’s audacities from the same journal, and the 
Almanack^AWum des C 6 l 6 brit£s contemporaines (we wish the title 
were true, for they have got Th^ophilo Gautier among the por¬ 
traits), and the Almnnn^t du saadr-^'icref which does not seem 
to vary its contents much from year to year, and the Almanack de la 
bonne CumnSf and tho Almanack panaicHt of which perliaps the 
same may bo said. Among all these, the Almanam du vvleur 
iUugtvi (16) alone scorns M. Plon, and publishes itstdf at its own 
office. It nas some fair illiistnitions of the Tunisian expedition. 
But we cannot imagine where tho dead Arabs come from. How¬ 
ever, without them, tho pictures might have had tho same eO'ect 
on the spectators os that picture of the High Street without gowns¬ 
men which scandalized the Oxford Spectator's aunt. 

Headers of that original, if rather inorganic, book, 7 Afdiyr\n 
Cassamn en FtjyptCf which seems, since we noticed it hist year, 
to have receiv^ the honour of an Academic courmincy will not be 
eor]^ to hear of the issue of another book by its author (17). 
M. Gbarlcs Edmond has changed his ground considerably, and has 
gone to Denmark for Lis scene. Harold is not, like Zephyrin 
Cazavan^ a series of dissolving views, but a tolerably connected 
novel—Rt lenst in plan. However the author’s apparently in¬ 
superable tendency to represent separate tableaux re-appoars here. 
The least that can he said for M. Edmond is that he writes well and 
not ^ke other people. M. Hector Malot's now book (18) depicts 
. the struggles of a virtuous inatitutrice, left almost destitute by the 
sudden death of her father. Like many others of the author’s 
bobks, it has a strong resemblance to tbe^ ordinary run of 
English novels. Tho writer of Le moAoge dc Loti has 
brought his extraordinary talent for depicting tropical scenery 
and manners to bpar on a new country, SenegAmmu (19). It 
would be a very great mistnko to confound M. Pierre Loti with 
the small frv of tbe shoal that sploshes after M'. Zola, though his 
ardour for description occasionally leads him rather too close to 
their unsavoury company. Le roman ePun Spahi describes, with 
singular force and power, tho life of a French trooper in the deadly, 
and yet in a way seductive, climate and social atmosphere of 
Son^al, until his death in an obscure razzia ngainst the tribes of 
tile interior. The last scene is sufficiently ghastly,fihcluding, as it 
does, the suicide of a negro ffirl who loves tho Spahi, after she 
baa murdered their child. But the breadth and power of the 
drawing, as well as tho poetry of tho stylo, distinguish it altopther 
from tho deathbeds of the naturalists. Tbe letters of the Spain’s 
mother and of his betrothed from the far-away home in the 
Oevennes make an admirable contrast with the body of 
the narrative. There seems to ho a mania just now in France for 
translations from the Hungarian. We must say that, if French 
writers cannot produce better j\Ingyar novels than Le comte 
Kappyanyi (20), they are quite right to translate Hungarian 
originals. It is one of .^oso clumsy novels of incident in which 
the incidents are simraj^lironicled, and not in any sense acted; 
which have but little diffiogue, and that of a lifeless and comniou- 
plaoe kind; and in which the story jolts and bumps along in a 
. succossion of jerks, the mparate scenes being noither duly con- 
' nected nor inmvidually vivid. In short, it is a bad copy of the 

S orst stylo of Dumas, or rather of “ the young men”wbeu Dumas 
It them to themselves. A scene in which tbe bcto tumbles 

(x5) Almanack liegeoit. Almanack Mathieu da la HrSma, Almanack 
tomiwt. Almanack aatrnhgique. Almauarh du bonCuidioliqmt Almanack 

S vpketiquc. Almanark dcit /Jameti. Almunaemtdu parfuit Viyncron. 

\mamtck pour rirc. Atnuiaufi du SaeratfCsntr. ' ^Almanack de la 
MirFCigogne. AlmauOch Imnaitaue. Almanack dkiinttfi^ac. Almanark 
national. Almanack du Charivari. Atmanaeh de Or^in, Almanack- 
AUmyt dm Cdcltritea Mniemporatnea. Almanaek du aamir^vivre. Almanack 
dk la bonne Cuimtu). Abnannch pariaien. Paris: au DiSpOb Central dcs 
Aknanacha. IMon ut Ci«>. ^ 

(16) Admaaach du voleur illuatri. Pnria : AU Bureau du^Journal. 

(17) Harold. I’ar C. Edmond. Paris 1 Calmann-Ldvy. 

(18) Scfluction. Par U. klalot. Paris: DoQtu. 

■ (z9) .Le roman tTun Spahi. Par Pierre Loll. Paris: Calinanft-L«<%7. 

'*** (ao) Le eomte Kappyangi. R^elt faongrote. ^PsTtV. Miplgnat^,. Parisi 
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down b precipice and is mcked up ibr dead one momeatf .nifil ^ ^ 
few pajj^ later comee to life again, without rb^e or laaion, ie T 
as neariy entitled to the credit of bmng tbe iU)SoIttttij,wo»t tiung . 
of its kind 08 anything we remember at the minute. Lss apumrs * 
dlune empoiaon 7 ieme (21) can hardly contribute mnob to ite 
author’s reputation even in the eyes of his most fervent 
It is apparently a fragment, and does not mve promiH 
good if it had been completed. We have alao two vol 
23) of short tales, or at least of tales of moderate length*' 

M. Price’s is decidedly tho better of the two, and eome of 
are amusing enough. 

(ai) Le$ amours d'une einpoiaonneuae. Par £. Gaboritu. PorU^^BtUtu. 

(22) Jliatoriettea de France el (THapagne, Pur G. Price. Paris t Cdlmium- 
Levy. 

(23) Le Monde et la Comedie. Par M. Fournier. Paris: Calmann- 
Ldvy. 
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MINISTERS AT GUILDHALL. 

A t Gnildliall on Wodneflday evening every one was 
smiling and everything was seronc. A happy 
Ministry met n happy Corporation. It was the fortieth 
birthday of the Phince op Wales, and Mr. Glaosione 
was able to contribute the interesting reminisccnoe that he 
had been present forty years ago, when, not the birthday, 
but the birth, of the Prince was colcbitited. The in¬ 
coming Lord Alayor welcomes the Premier of the day 
with impartial hospitality; and men of every party might 
be pleasantly reminded of the continuity of English 
institutions by the presence of a statesman whose roll 
of public services extends over so long a tract of 
time. The Lord AIayou could honestly sny that, even in 
a constituency politically antagonistic to Mr. Gladstone, 
every one cordially recognized his unwearied industry 
and commanding ability, and trusted in the msgnanimity 
and wisdom which he could best display by leaving the 
City alone. Mr. Gladstone responded in a iitting key 
thht the City bad lasted virtually as it is now for five 
hundred years, and might‘last for five hnudred years 
more if only it won Id always elect such men ns the 
last Lord Mayor bad sliown himself and as the new 
Lord Mayor was sure to be. The constitution of the 
City is at once unique and popular, and it is popular 
because it is unique; and these reciprocal courtesies of 
I^rime Ministers and Lord Mayors are never wholly un¬ 
meaning. They are at least the expressions of amiable re¬ 
lations between two very different representatives of popular 
power; and they carry on the traditional history of 
England even when, as on the present occasion, tho great 
guest of tho evening has nothing very much to say. 
Sometimes the Guildhall baiuiuet is made tho occasion of 
an important Ministerial announcement, in which the 
secrets of coming legislation are revealed or the line of a 
new foreign policy is foreshadowed. But Alinisters cannot 
always have something surprising to communicate; and 
this time Mr. Glad.^tone had nothing novel or unexpected 
to reveal, except that he had at last discovered that Boy¬ 
cotting in Ireland means tho total ruin of tho livoli- 
hood of those whom it affects. Everything in the world 
grows, even the Frcmieu’s recognition of the real facts 
of Irish life. ^Mr. Gladstone was prudent enough 
to exhibit muct reserve in hi.s anticipations of tho 
future of Ireland ; but for the present ho was cheered 
by the thought that the blow he has strnck at the 
liand League is heartily approved in England, and that 
the tenants are flocking into the Land Court. This is a 
legitimate source of satisfaction to the authors of the Act; 
but it still remains to be seen how tho Act will be received 
when it is properly tested. The rent is in many parts of 
‘ Ireland too low for the real market value; and a just 
Court will have to raise rents as well as lower them. 
When in ibis class of cases an equitable and fearless 
decision has been received with loyal acquiescence by the 
tenants whom it aflects, Mr. Gladstone will be better able 
ilbau he can lie at pro.sent to survey his work and pro- 
V sio*unoe it good. 

k. %^:;Ijord Granville had a little more to say than Mr. 

Glaobtonb had. Ho could make a personal reference to 
^ 3 dr. Gladstone himself, aud dispel tho notion that there 
was to bs a new combination by which Mr. Gladsto|k was 
be eoUpsed, and Lord Gkanvillb was to shine lu his 
stead* When Lord Palmerston was Mr. G 41 dst||ne's age 
' f .i' ' ^ 


j he was thought to bo too old J^or public life, and yot had 
! ton years of public life before him; and certainly, if Mr. 
Gladstone could learn to take things as easily as Lord 
Palmersion took them, and jog along, repressing his 
supporters by tho aid of his opponents, therb is no 
reason why he, too, should not bo Premier when he 
is eighty. It is unnecessary to look too far ahead, 
and we may bo content with noticing that Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues think him perfectly competent to 
give them guidance or Alinisterial existence for tho pre- 
.sent. Aftoi* n careful porusal of Lord Granville’s observa¬ 
tions on Egypt, it must remain donbtful whether he 
intended really to say anything pregnant with meaning 
about Egypt or not. All that lio said was excellent, but 
its excellence principally cou.sistcd in its being very safe 
and very negative. We. aro not going to dissolve -our 
partnership with Franco; wo are not going to remove 
Egypt from under tho shadow of Turkey; wq are not 
going to cease applauding the Khedive when his Govern- 
inoDt adopts a hew measure of reform. This is, rfd 
doubt, tho right policy for tho moment. To ward off a 
crisis, to avoid disturbing tho public law of Eui'opo, 
to bo cautious, but not to be jealous or suspicions, is 
tlie best course an English Foreign Secretary can pursue 
towards Egypt while things aro as they aro now. But 
there aio serious dangers menacing the Egyptiflii Govern¬ 
ment and tho joint jirotectorato; and it would have been 
reassuring if Lord Ghanyhj.e had thought it consistent 
with his oUicial duly not only to recognize these dangers, 
but to express a conviction that by the parsuancQ of 
a wise policy these dangers would disappear. Lord 
Granville wop, however, in too oheorful a humour to 
depress himself or his audicuco by noticing anything i;n- 
l)lcasaut. And ho was o]>timistio about tho Treaty of . 
C’oinmcrco as about everything else. He fully adopts the 
theory of treaties of commerce which was outertaiuod 
by OouDEN twenty years ago, and has now booomo 
almost exclusively the current theory of tho day. 
They valued, not for their economical, but their 
politics 1 results. They signalize and foster friendly 
ieeiings; and thi.s is their real use. Whether they 
proinolo Free-trade is a subordinate, and perhaps a do- 
baiablo, point. The Emperor NAroLEON, as is evident 
from Coui;i;n's Life, made tho Treaty, of i86o,,simply..to 
mitigate the alarm as to his designs whioKhad,sprung.^p 
in England after tho Italian war, luidv (^ouDEN..:ihoag!ht 
there was something almost treaoheroiis.pcrSQhaiigi^'to him 
as a negotiator in Lord his 

fortification scheme in tho face* [iredj^ou amity. 

It cannot be denied that trade doea promoth^dl^ieiiAineaB, ^; 
and that treaties of commerce are in this way of some 
use. But it can scai’cely have escaped tho notice of 
Granville’s hearers that the nation which he desori 1 |pd^ '' 
of all natiouB that with which we aro on the most fXudi/* ' 
terms, is one which has not resorted to this stimalns of 
friendship, and that wo have no treaty of commerce wit]|| 
the United SlMktes. 

Mr. Gladstone referred to great enterprise of 

the coming Session—the attemMWsszpedite the business, 
of the House of Common.s. The House does not, he said,* ^ 
get through its busmess at present, partly because it has . 
too maih to do, aud partly because it does not know how 
to do what it tries to do; The quantity oft work thrown 
on the Housnof Oommons can scamly be lessened by any 
change of procedure; bat a change^of procednro m^ight 
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.toak^ it more competent' to ^e&patcltfi tbo 
tako8 hpu Mr. Glapbtoni!: made airappeal to 
Idnt anfl the country that the reform of Parlia- 
prr)oodare should not ne regarded as a party 
' Honest men of both parties may Ik) trnsted 

to, wolcomo any ^proposals which attack recognized 
evtUs suggest certain and legitimato remedies, do 
create evils worse than those they remedy, and 
pmerve the independence of rainoTitiqs and the inflacnce 
or constituencies. Sir Stavfoud NourncoTfi is mncb too 
fair and moderate, and will bo too well supported by the 
bulk of his party, to offer any potty and factions opposi¬ 
tion, to proposals of this character; bnt^fae cannot escape 
from the dhty of seeing that this is the character of the 
proposals actnully ma'^c. On any point of Parliamentary 
procedure and of ilio traditions and of the customs of the 
House of Commons anything isyiid by the Speaker must 
command the* most serious attention, and ho gave it as 
his opinion the Guildhall dinner that somo kind of 
reform iif l^ghly desirable. And the evil for which bo 
dosited a remedv was a very distinct and precise one. 
Ho C||inm down from the region of vague generalities 
to the regioii^Hif specific facts. The mischief of which he 
comnlaioed was that there is a considerable body of 
mergers who, under cover of rules framed for other men 
and for other times, have assorted for themselves the 
monopoly of the right of public speaking, and have con. 
trivea to stifle the voice of the House, and to pamlyse its 
action. The mischief, then, is that the wrong men will 
speak at the wrong time and at tho wrong length. It is a 
misohief that scorns at first to be of a comparatively 
simple kind; and tho general body of the Houso of 
Commons would be very happy to cure it if possible. 
But it is a mischief exceedingly diilicult to cure. 
Obstruction in its familiar Irish form may bo dealt 
with, but obstruction is only one form of irrelevant 
. loquacity. The cloture wonld prevent speeches being 
made beyond a oeriain time, but it would not prevent 
tile allotted time being usurped by the wrong men. 
Nor is it easy to see how any general rule could bo laid 
down tliat would hit tho wrong men and would not also 
hit the right men. Tho diflBcnltioa in tho way of tho 
reform of Parliamentary procedure are difficulties inherent 
in tho Bubjeet-matter itself. Wisdom, tact, and invoutive- 
ncss maymvercomo them ; but to show that they exist is 
nol^o oxmbib any kind of party spirit that deserves to be 
reprehended. 


M. FEBRY’S LAST DAY. 


rTl®B French Chamber of Deputies is us fond of delays 
^ JL in tho matter of divisions as tho English Houso of 
Commons is in tho matter of debates. The disenssion on 
Tunis was a model of brevity; but, as soon as tho lost 
' speaker had sat down, one motion after another was put 
and negatived until it seemed ns though there wroro no 
one element in the question about which a majority of the 
Deputies were of one mind. Tho Ministerial majority, for 
which M. Gamdetta has been so long searching, might have 
been expected, in the first instance, to take the shape of 
an Opposition majority; and probably, if M. Gamdetta 
bimself had taken part in the debate, this end might have 
been brought about. But M. Gamdetta had maintained 
ai4 nnacenstomod silence. The undisputed leader of 
the. Chamber had not said one word which might 
indicate to his followevs'-'^what it was that he wished 
to do. Under ''these circumstances, they could 
only fall back npon doing nothing. They would not 
hogre the inquiry proposed hy M. Cli^.MENG£AU; and, 
indeed, when the universal desire is to see the last of 
the present Cabinet^ who could wish to be occupied for 
weeks or months to come with the record of its misdoings ? 
Tfahj would not condemn tho Government without in- 
qniiy., They wonld not pass to the order of tho day, 
becai]j|& that would have been taken as a ptirtlal absolu¬ 
tion of Mixusters. They wonld not refer the proposed 
resolutions to a Ooikiimhfeee which should pronounce 
upon whidfc of them a decisivo vote should be taken. 
They would not oonsent to let the debate end without any 
^ttolution ah all. Th^ were evidently teuwtod by»a reso- 
4 wion declaring that, as things stood) the Uhamber would 
not hamper thetoilitary opgratione in Tunis jghnt when it 
-.eapie ti 4be «ppuii.AhiB seenud/too £Awid)le 'to the 
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^ WbetlienM. Gamdetta*b intervention at this point was^ 
dictated by aespair or calculation, it exactly answered its*;., 
purpose. Things had come to a point at which it was 
plainly impossible that they oould remaih without serious 
injury to the character of the now Chamber. M. GAMBBTrA 
may without injustice bo supposed to have had two things . 
in view—to create a majority ont of ohaos, and to give un¬ 
mistakable proof that nobody bnt himself was equaf^ 
tho task. The rejection of twenty-six motions 
single sitting had demonstrated the existence of ebao ^ 
and it was n fair inference that if either Ministers ,or the^ 
opponents had been able to evoke order out of it thd 
would not have allowed their power to lie unused. 1^ 
FEitiir would have got n vote of confidence if he could. 
M. CLfiMENCEAU Would havo carried tho appointment 
of his Committco if ho could. But, as neither party 
could do what they wished to do, tho ground was 
clear for M. Gamdetta. If it could bo shown that 
ho had bnt to rise aud indicate how ho wished the 
Chamber to vote to ensure its voting as he wished, he’ 
wonld have proved himself the indispensable leader of a 
Chamber which no ono else could lead. It was not neces¬ 
sary for M. Gamde'ITA to subject his influence to any ex- 
cessivo strain. Ho did not wish either to condemn the 
Cabinet or to acquit it. The former coarse might have been 
too open a challenge to M. Fekrv to prove M. Gambetta's 
complicity with the Tunis expedition; tho latter might 
havo been held to pledge him to admit that late justified 
innocent, M. Feruv, into tho new Cabinet. All that M. 
Gamdetta had to do, therefore, was tocomposo a platitude, 
and in this ho succeeded so completely that it is strange 
that sixty-eight depnties should have been found to vote 
against it. Bnt oven when these had been deducted the 
majority in favour of tho motion exceeded three hundred. 
By 355 votes to 68 the Chamber declared that it is deter¬ 
mined to carry ont tho treaty signed by the French nation 
on the 12th of May, i88i. 

The reasons which M. Gamdetta gave for proposing this 
resolution were good so far as they went. By taking no 
part in the debate bo had greatly contributed to bringing 
about the painful spectacle ” which ho lamented. Any 
ono of tho twenty-six motions vainly submitted to the 
Clmmbor might probably havo been carried if ho hod 
thought fit to rise and support it. Ho was directly 
responsible for the avowal of impotencewhich he de¬ 
precated, bocaoso, though ho might havo prevented the 
avowal, ho did not chooso to do so. The reason why ho 
did not prevent it is less clear. M. Gamdetta con¬ 
tented himself with declaring that ho had not thought 
it his duty to take part in the debate; and he apparently 
thinks that tho statement of a fact aud the giving of a 
reason are, in his mouth, the same. At least he 
refers later in the speech to the reasons ho bus just 
given; but, when tliey are examined, they turn out 
to be nothing more tlian assertions that ho had not 
originally intended to take part in tho debate, and that the 
speeches ho had listened to liad supplied him with no 
ground for changing his purpose. The deputies wore too 
grateful to him for interfering when he did to find any 
fault with him for not interfering earlier. They knew 
at last what would plcaso M. Gamdetta, and iu the un¬ 
wonted sense of security to which thgk consciousness gave, 
birth, they could for once vote^aud be thankful. Thus 
by a oolourloss rcsolntion tho Ferry Cabinet foil, if a 
Cabinet can rightly bo said to fall which has first thrown 
itself down. The French public are so well pleased, how¬ 
ever, to got rid of it, that they will not bo critical a^nt 
the method by which they havo got their way. A souse 
of relief seems to havo come over everybody now that 
the stage is at length cleared for M. Gambeti'a. Ever since 
tho definitive triumph of the Hepublic he has been a 
Minister behind the scenes, and, patient as Frenchmen 
havo shown themselves of this strange state of things, 
they cannot but feel glad that it is over. The simple 
announcement that M. Gamdetta has been sent for is for 
the moment enough to convert the greater part of them 
into political opl^mists. 

There is a limit, however, to the possibiUties of spedh- 
lation, and it is one that in M. Gambbtta^b case has long 
been reached. For months past eveiy^mbinotion that ^ 
either his Cabinet or his policy can oonclnvably show kta ^ 
been d^ossed over and over again, and it is not worth 
wlule*o take np the-theme once more in the shc^.intsrimid 
which jam #mdes ns fbom soipethuig like joertetn^. 

M. GAMBinjrA*s choice of MinisteriijiriR be eagerly* gouo 
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in ord^ to form aome ostimato of the lindl'on *wliioh 
'•hie administration will be bailt. According as ho pioks 
moderate or Hiftrome oolleagoes, moderate or extreme 
measnrea will be expected of him. It is by no means 
oertomf howOTer, oither that this particular indication will 
^ given, or tliat it will be worth much if it is given. 
**”' I old divisions in the Left seem for the time to have 
eared; and if M. Qambetta cares to form a broad- 
i Administration, ho will, to all appearance, bo very 
sell able to do so. In that case the antecedents of 
y^erent Ministers will point in different directions, and 
that will be clear will bo that, if Ministers are to 
be consistent with their past selves, they must vote 
on difiereut sides upon every important Government 
meaBiu*e. There is another possibiHty in reserve, and 
that is that M. GAniunTA may frame his Cabinet on one 
principle and his measures on another; that the pro¬ 
motion of moderate men may be meant to disguise the 
adoption of an extreme policy, or the adoption of a 
moderate policy bo meant to swoeton the promotion of 
extreme men. The truth is that in these respeota M. 
Gamcetta is altogether a dark horse. The world knows 
what he can do under extraordinary circumstances, and 
how much he can say under ordinary circumstances, 
but it knows nothing mure, if ho wore sucuoediiig to a 
dictatorship, it might form a guess of the use to 
which he intended to put it, but wheu the place into 
W’hich he steps is that of a nominally constitutional 
Minister, it has no data upon which to found a prediction. 
Like tho French public, it can only rejoico that tho ex¬ 
periment which has so long boon delayed is now to bo 
tried; that power and responsibility are onco more to bo 
vested in tho same hands ; and thai M. Gamuf.tta’s grout 
iufluenco over his countrymen is for tho future to bo 
wielded in the cbaractcr of a Minister and not of a wire¬ 
puller. From the day that M. Gamokti'a takes ofllee the 
aOkirs of tho Kepublic will wear a new uomploxiou. It 
may be either smiling or tbreaioniug, but it will at least 
be genuine. 


LORD IIARTINGTON ON THE ENGLISH T-AND 
(QUESTION. 

M r. FAWCETT and Lord Haktington are the only 
members of the Government who have recently 
delivered useful or instructive speeches. Mr. Gladstone s 
exuberant rhetoric, while it excites tho passions of his 
partisans, seldom fails to increase the uneasiness with 
which his impulsive policy is regarded. Sir W. IIarcol'ut, 
though he is both amusing and eloquent, generally devotes 
himself to party controversies and to the opportunities 
which they furnish fur personal recrimination and for 
sparkling repartee. Mr. Fawceit proierred to explain to 
his constituents the administrative measures w'hich ho 
' has introduced, and to warn them against sumo pojmlar 
ffdlacies which are now commonly propounded. As a 
political economist who believes in the doctrines which 
* he teaches, Mr. Fawoe it objects to the substitution of 
legislative rules for dealing with property fur the dis- 
43vetion and personal interest of the owners. The 
managers of the Farmers' Alliance will not be on- 
oouragod by Mr. FAWCEn’s reference to their selii.sli 
and piratioM projects; but the language of a Min¬ 
ister wlio has nob a seat in the Cabinet affords no 
direct indication of tho purposes of the Government. 
Greater significance is necessarily attached to the most 
careless utterance of Mr. Giadstone, who bus encouraged 
the projectors of sohemus for robbing landowners by the 
promise that large changes shall be introduced into the 
present laws of land. Ho perhaps only refers to the aboli- 
tion or modification of the power of settlement; but his 
words may also imply an intention of transferring to the 
'Ocoupier in Great Britain, as in Ireland, a part of tho pro¬ 
perty of the owner. Mr. Gladstone's declaration that he 
would never propose an Irish Land Bill for England might 
restore, oonfidenoe if it proceeded from any other states- 
BUm; hot the Farmers* Alliance hoe interpreted Mr. 
Oi<aDST0KB*s woi^ to mean that tho English Bill is to 
^effeot the same , ejects with the Irish Land Act by the 
nse of a di&reot j^aseology. It was not certain wither 
tbem^calonlationa might not be justified by the lesalt i but 
>. it.ia. aosr "t^ear that the Cabinet hae not agfeed to tmy 
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at Yeovil as Ihe first official answer Vhich has been 
given to Mr. Howard's jpredatbrv 
probably of deliberate jpurposo iiat a yindicatioft of 
freedom oi contract was addressed to a mixed andiettoe 
rather than to a body of political snpuorters. Tho Con»„ 
sorvative members for tho county judiciously reloastd 
Lord HAUTiNiiTON from tho restrictions which are formally ^ 
imposed on speakers at agricultaral meetings. With lesS/V 
felicity Mr. Fauet expressed a hope ’that Lord Hautinqt6sf 
might hereafter join a coaUilion of modqjpate momboVs of 
both parties. It has from ancient timus not boon thopj^t 
expedient for tbo fowler to spread tho not in sight of any 
bird. Some of the‘‘AVhig nristoci'acy have, witb^abundant 
caused already scoeded from tho party which has appro¬ 
priated their ancestral nurno; but large proprietors who 
are still nominally Lilierals rt^seut tho promuture ex¬ 
pression of their own secret apprehensions. An answer to 
Mr. Paget Lord Haktington quietly repudiato|.,th0 implied 
suspicion that ho is separated from any sectien of his 
colleugncB by differences of political opLIlio1^^ The real 
state of the case may bo approximately ascertiffned by 
a comparison of tho recent declaration of two^merabeirs of , 
tho Cabinet. Mr. Cu.vmdkblatn said that tUo laucLlaws of^ 
Jilngland aro iicai'ly as fnnlt}' as those which lorifierly 
existed in Ireland. It follows that he would forcibly 
alter the relations among tho difforeni classes who are 
conueeted with laud. Lord nAiiTiNOTUN thinks legislative 
intcrforenco between landlord and tenant neither neces¬ 
sary nor justifiable. ^ It is difficult to suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone, who lately designated Lord Hajm inuton as one 
of his successors, will run the risk of losing his official 
support by proposing any wild agrarian project. Lord 
Hautington adheres to tho opinion which he formerly ex¬ 
pressed, that the tenure of laud should be so far altered as 
to diminish tho uhauce of its belonging for considorah|o 
periods to limited owners who may have neither the desire 
nor the lucliuatiou to expend capital on improvements. 
The economical inconvenience, though it has been greatl^j^;' 
exaggerated, exi.sts to some extent; and it is not certain 
that the additional facility of encninboring land which 
would result from a general practice of ownership in fee 
simple would cqu.ally di.sconrago expenditure of capital on 
tho laud. There can be no doubt that legislation on the 
subject is within the competence of I’arliament. 

Passing from a (juesiiou on which there is nb im|ae- 
diute controversy, Lord Hauling ton declared in the plain¬ 
est lungnage that he slujuld hesitaio a long time before 
he should recominend Purliament to lay down, in any 
“ compulsory enactment, the maimer in which landlords 
“ and tenants hereafter shall act.’* Althongh ho objected 
in some respects to tho provisions of tho AgricufUiml 
Holdings Act, Lord llAJi'i iNGTox, with a candour wnich 
might advantageouHlj' bo imitated by his colleagues, ex¬ 
pressed his firm briief iliiit it was honestly intended, and 
that it hud pmduced good effects. If his words are to be 
liteially construed, bo would object to making the Act 
compnlsory where landlords and tenants have agreed that 
it shall not apply ; but it is possible that his language may 
on this point have been open to misnuderstundizig. it W’ill 
not be ea.sy for tho agrarian agitators to answer Lord 
HALLriNGiuN’s challciigo that they should test tho clficioucy 
of the arraugements which they w'ish to make compulsory. 
XiUiid, ho suj's, is lying idle in many parts of the king¬ 
dom; and the owners are anxious to obtain tenants on 
almost any terms which may bo proposed. Why sliouM 
not tho enterprising capitalists who aro supposed to be 
anxious to invest tlieir money in Qultivation take the vacant > 
farms on conditions wliich they might almost prescribe at 
their pleasure ? Tho argument is in itself forcible or cotf- 
clusive; but its principal weight is derived from tho 
authority on which it rests. As long as one of the prin¬ 
cipal members of tho Government publicly uses the lan¬ 
guage of common sense and common honesty, it may be in-, 
ferred that no Irish Land Act will be imported il&o 
England. Lo^ HAiniNGroN expressly admitted thuUthere 
was no reason wdiy landowners, like any other class cff the 
oommunity, should nut be entitled to relief if they were 
unjustly taxed. Mr. Gi.adsi'ONB lately doclajed tliat, if 
landlords at any time profited by a readjustment of local 
and general taxation, they would to that extent bo quar- . 
tered on tho Exchequer. It is to be regretted that one ef 
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the most powerful of Ministers should live in an atmosphere' 
of angry- naraagxis. ' , * ^ ‘ 
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• ««• l«i>d Agmt,” whiah illaBtrates the practical meaning 
of co^pnlsorjr compenBation for hnezbaaBtod improve- 
^Imenia. The wntCr, labo states that be has had large ox- 
‘ perience in the South of. England, and in districts where 


sanction of the representatives of the nation. The disoiie- 
sion shrved to show that this gnarantee is almost entirelp 
worthless. A Parliament can always ^commit a nation to 
a war if it wishes to do it; it can make wars which teohni* 


the local custom coincides with the proposed law, asserts cally are not wars; and it can challenge an antagonist by 
thkt the land is left in worse condition where the practice acts of war which do not lead to war merely broanse the 


prevails fhan in other parts of England. ** One of the 
misohievons results of the system has been the 
‘‘^creation of a class of tenant-right valners (most of them 


challenge is not accepted. The Tunis expedition exposee 
France to all the dangers of war: At a great cost fxul 
with groat loss of life, a large French army is oampaigi^ X 


** tenants tbemaelves), who value everything in favour of on foreign territory; buttecmnioally it is not wav when 
** an outgoing tenant, and refnse to make any allowance Power places forces, however largo, at the dispoml 2 ^ 
V to the Isindlord or incoming tenant in respect of defects another Power which is occupied in suppressing an indtiS/ 
** of cultivation or neglect of repair^.” Those arc the rootion against its authority. For a reply to the charges 
assessors who are, according to the Farmers' Allianoo of having deceived the Chamber, and of having attained , 
Bill, to bo appointed by the Boards of Guardians. “ Their no success, M. Fsbry drew liberally on that audacity of 
*' sole endoavonr will be to mn up a bill for what they will invention which comes so easily to a Minister who can say 


be pleaaedito call nnoxhaustod improvements, to the ex- 
tremo injniy of tbo incomer (by crippling his capital), 
** and, as a oouaoqneuce, to agriculture generally.'' In 


anything because his responsibility as a Minister is at end. 
The Ministry, ho asserted, had not spent more than Parlia¬ 
ment had sanctioned, because Parliament had given it 


almost all parts of England permanent improvements are I air/e blanche to spend anything it pleased. The Chamber, 


made by the landlord; and, if the tenant in any case and perhaps the conntry, may have thought that everything 
undertakes the burden, he can protect himself by agree- was ended with th^ Treaty of May; but the Ministry 
meut, and his outlay will be considered in his rent. The was not so simple. It knew all along that there must 


land agent has found, like otbera who have had similar be a great autumn campaign, and if it did not 
opportunities of experience, that tenants are for the most say so, that was because wise men who are implioitly 
part nnwiHing to take leases by which both parties would trusted must be allowed to keep their wisdom to them- 
be legally bound. It is true that even a lease alibrds the solves. As to having done nothing hitherto, M. Fskby 
' landlord insnfficiont protection, because he has seldom a indignantly repelled so wanton an aconsalion. The 
practical remedy if the ocenpier proposes to dissolve the Ministry, far from doing nothing, has achieved an onor- 
contract; but the tenant incurs no corresponding risk, mous political triumpli, and has won a superb military 
and he has for the dnration of the term full enjoyment of success. It has struck a mortal blow to that Mahommedau 
the results of any beneficial outlay which may have been fanaticism which ever since the .Russian war bos been im- 
mado. In many parts of England there are no unexhausted perilling the civilized world. It has got difierent bodies 
improvements, except perhaps the manure which may have of French soldiers to concentrate on Kairwau, and the 
l^n put upon the laud in tbo last year of the holding; yci march of these soldiers is a triumph of French arms 
ih every instance the landlord would have to pay for nnox- which has seldom been rivalled, and never been surpassed, 
hansted improvements, after perhaps incurring the expense by the greatest of Froncli victories. Anstcrlitz add Jena 
of litigation before a packed tribunal. The Farmers’ pale before these snblimo marchings. Ro less than seven 
Alliance has almost abandoned tbo shallow prctenco of thousand camels bad to accompany the troops, and the 
endeavouring to make the land more productive. Its camels alone will obliterate the memory of Gravelotte and 
present object is merely to enrich its members, and other Sedan. M. Fbruv could not resist the pleasure of having 
present ocenpiers of large farms, at the expense of the ono last long hearty laugh at the expense of the Chamber 
landlords, according to the anomalous Irish precedent, which was demolishing him and his Ministry. 

w M. Feuut tried hard, and not nnancowafnlly, to show 

and agents of the Und Agent ; but their Bwgnine t^at the policy of creating a French Protectorate in Tunis 

Io.!d'SlAuZaTL?T 1 ^ ^ ""t »Pou>ully bis policy, but hod been the policy of 

Lord HittTinoiOi. 8 plain and manly language. *^0 days of Gnuo?. ft is 

_ not, however, necessary to go into historical disquisitions; 

' for it is incontestable that the Chamber, by ratifying the 
THE FRENCH DEBATE ON TUNIS. ‘ Treaty of May, made it once for all the policy of France. 

If the French nation is not to bo bold to have accepted a 

T he debate in the^ French Chamber was prolonged ' protectorate with all its advantages and all its liabilities, 
through four sittings, and was tolerably oxbanstiyo the sanction of Parliament has no meaning in France. It 
within the very narrow range which ciroamstanoes had t was by concentrating the attention of the Chamber on this 
assi^ed to it. It was an inquiry into the past history of national act that M. Gamretta got the Chamber out of the 
a Ministry which had already proclaimed itself to be dead, difficulties into which it was plunging through its uncer- 
and no process of Ministerial duplicity or incap^ity could tainty as to how it would deal with a Mioistrv which" 


kill the slain. It is only when the existence of w Ministry 
is at stake that there can be any real life in an inquiry 
into what it has done. The f utnre, again, of the Tunis ox- 
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could not be dealt with. To forget what the Ministry 
has done, and to think only of what the nation hM 
done, was a suggestion which was welcome, not only 
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pedition is of &r greater importance to France than the bwauso it came from M. Qambbtta, but becaose it drew a 
past; but it was impossible to discuss the future in the distinction between the Ministry and the nation which was 
presence of Ministers who declared that, whatever the agreeable to those who were anxious that the Ministry 
future might be, it was a future with which they had should not escape some kind of censure. But, apart from 
nothing to do. ^ The inquiry into the past, however maimed the general question of the policy of a protectorate, stood 
wd iinporfect it might bo, was not without valne. It threw the more special question of the steps by which, on this 
some light on the origin and nature of the expedition, on final occasion, the policy had been started into life. Here 
the relations which ought to subsist between a French M. Olembnceau attacked the Ministry with great force and 
Hinis^ and the Chamber, and on tho administration and point. The expedition against the Kronmirs had been 
constitution of the French army. As it was the conduct converted into an expedition to extort a treaty from the 
of the Fbeey Cabinet which was chiefly under review, it Bey, because, as M. St.-Hilairb explained, the relations 
was on this head that the greater part of the oratory of botwoen France and the Bey had recently been rerr 
tba onnonfinte of the CabinAt wjua TKm nhafniaa nnaaf8*or..»4-o.».. itr n,___% 


arxi^, were that it had deceived the Chamber by represent- of tho gossips of Paris. Ho never went out of the 
ing as a little affair what was really a very big affair; Yellow Book; and in the Yellow Book itself he 
that it had undertaken a war without authorization; and found the clearest evidence that a protectorate was 
tlmt it had waged war without securing any rrault of tho imposed force on the Bey, l^oanse M. Boustan had 
sl^htest benefit to France. The obaige of going to war already mode demands on the Bey wl^h he had not a 
wxtbont authorization was that which was pressed with shadow of jnstification for demanding, on the Bnp<* / 

the greatest earnesineas bv the Extreme Deft, as they position that a protectorate already ezist^ He had in- f 
think that no guarantee of the snpremaigr of Parliament sistod that a French Company shotdd have the monraoly 
U( so prmous as that whidh makes it imppsiabla that the of every^rmflway in Tnhis, that a French Companyriu^d 
Oi^si and hasards of wai* shall be^uuder^i^n without the hold land in Tunis of the siae of French department 
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iiadtr the exofesi^e protection of the French Consul, 
todl that ft Ci^dit Fonoier should be established, which the 
Bst declared woul^ bring the French and the Mahommedan 
Iftir into conflict in every part of his dominions. Accord¬ 
ing to the traditions and customs of minor French diplo- 
matists, M. was quite right in all he did. They 

live their lives in countries like Tunis with the one per- 
ajiitent idea that it is the business of a French Consul to 


eve^thing by manoeavring and bullying which can bo 

E lor Krenohmen, and to prevent anything of the same Horl 
g got by the Consuls of other Powers for their country- 
I and the French Consuls have a well-grounded convic¬ 
tion that their Foreign OlEoe will always back them np as 
for as they dare. It is as well that what M. ST.-HiLAiRii: 
meant by the bad previous relations between the Bky and 
France snonld be once for all clearly understoud. What 
hi. St.-Hilaire meant was that the Bey had not acted as if ho 


was under a protectorate when he was not under one. His 
mind had to be opened and his views enlarged by the 
decisive arguments of the sword and the pistol. 

It was principally reserved for General Fakue to un.swer 
the attacks that had been made on tho administration tj£ 


the army. He apologized for tho blunt soldierly way in 
which he mado his statement, and for his nttor dclicicncy 
in all the graces of oratory. But this statement did not 
need the graces of oratory. Ithctoric is 8aperlluou.9 when 
the answer to every charge is a blank denial. To overy- 
thiug his adversaries alleged General Fabre replied that it 
was not true. It had been said that there bad been much 


sickness; there was very little sickness. It had been 
said that there had been many deaths; on the contrary, 
the death-rate was remarkably low. Far from thcro being 
insufficient hospital accommodation, there had boon pro¬ 
vided hundreds of beds more than wore wanted. There 


was said to be a short supply of doctor.^; there were doctors 
in abundance; and if there ever was a danger of the supply 
lulling short, it was when tho doctoi’s themselves tried to 
got home, a nianmuvre which General Fakbe summarily 
stopped. No medicine and no tea was another charge. 
General Farre had sent out tons of medicine, and had 
personally got up the names of the dilleront medicines 
sent. Although tea was not a national beverage, 
General Farre had himself thought it might be use¬ 
ful in Tunis, and had sent out stores of tea before 
any ono liad thought of asking for it. Geuenil 
Fabre had not only an answer, but a complete 
answer, to everything ; and it was conclusively shown that 
the reports of all tho generals in command amply con¬ 
firmed what the Minister had stated. Everything was 
reduced at last to a conflict between the Btatcmorits of high 
officials on the one hand and tho statomonts of newspaper 
Correspondents on the other. Outsiders have no possible 
means of forming a judgment; but long experience of 
similar conflicts may snggest to Eugliahraeu that a very 
large deduction must be mado from the btatemcnts of 
newspaper Correspondents, and a small, but not wholly 
insignificant, deduction must bo mado from official declara¬ 
tions. As to the charge that tliu mode in which the 
contingents furnished for the expedition lind been drawn 
from tho army had been such as to break up the 
military organization of France and leave mere skelotons 
of battalions, General Fabke replied, with considerable 
success, that those who made this charge did not under¬ 
stand what the present military organization of Franco 
really is. If a great war had broken out, tho skeleton 
regiments would have been instantly filled up, not with 
recruits, bnt with reservists. In time of war it is nut tho 
men serving their time, but tho reservists, that make the 
French army strong. This is a time of peace, and 
if it is found that the regiments are now very 
weak, this is what always happens and must happen 
at ft partionlor time of the autumn. For the short 
period that elapses between tho aninmn reviews and 
the oomiug in of tho recruits of the year, every French 
regiment folia to one half of its strength. The explanation 
is that the Government spends as much money as it cau 
afford on the autnmn reviews, and makes up by spending 
as little as it can for a few weeks when the autumn re¬ 
views are at an end. This accounts for the thinness of 
regiments at the jpresent moment; bnt, os General Fabre 
oanifidly stated, itnas very little to do with Tunis; and the 
radical defect of the present system is that it has no army 
fit for mLceptiosai service snob as that which is now re¬ 
quired 



IRISH lAVf AprqlNTMENTa ' 

I ORD O’HAGAN’S retiramenW oiuised t(&6 IDI* . 

J prise, thougli ho may pouhapa be well advised in * 
deviating from the mora common usage by leaving ti|be 
Bench while he is still in the full vigour of his faculties'. 
His services will still bo available in the judioiSll business 
of the House of Lords; and he may pvobablyfsupport in* 
debate tho party to which he has lo^ig been attached. His 
abilities and his character have always commanded respect; 
and ho has been exempt from the foibles which are more 
or less justly attributed to his countrymen. Iceland has; 
during tho present generation, achieved an instalmei^ of 
Home iiiile by excluding English candidates for nigh 
judicial offices. Tliirty or forty years htlVo passed since an 
ulieii Irish Chancellor consoled himself fur the want of 
more eligible promotion at homo. Before tha!|{Jnion it was 
almo.sli necP's-^firy to employ Irishmen in the second office in 
the king<io!n, inasmuch as the Cbaucellor had the manage¬ 
ment of tile J n.^h House of Lords. When tho local Parlia¬ 
ment ceased to exist, it was perhaps thought expedient to 
promote tlio fusion of tlie two kingdoms by giving the 
Great. Seal of Ireland to Engli.^^h lawyers. Tho first Lord 
ItiniEjjDALE, who had held tho office of Speaker, acquired 
a high judicial reputation as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Lord MANiN^Liis owed liis Hnneosbion to the same dignity to 
his conneyimis as n cadet of the family of Huti..\nd, son of 
tho Archhisliopof Cantbbduby, and brother of the Speaker. 
Lord Ih.UNKCTT, as eminent Irish lawyer, and as ono 
of the greatest orators who ever sat in the House of 
Commons, had a higher claim to the first judicial office. 
He had been disappointed of the more desirable place 
of English ^Master of tho Bolls by the unworthy de- 
foreuco of the .Minister to the alleged jealousy of the 
English Bar. Lord Plunkett’s term of offi(3e ended 
in a mortifying humiliation inflicted upon him by 
Lord Meljjouune and Lord John Iti;ssELL, who' re¬ 
quired his place for their Attorney-General. Sir John 
Campbell, foreseeing the imminent full of the Whig 
Government, w.as determined not to return for an in- 
definito timo to private practice at tho Bar. He 
therefore insisted on the creation of a vacancy which 
would entitle him to a peerage; and Lord Plunkeit had to 
make way for tho unwelcome intruder, wJio hod scarcely 
time to take his scat in court before ho retired .with the 
outgoing Ministry. The last Engli.sh Chancellor of 
Ireland, and perhaps tho greatest lawyer who over occupied 
tho post, was Sir Edward Sugden, afterwards Lord Sr. 
Leonards. Since his timo the office has always been held 
by Irishmen, for tho most part capable and eminent. The 
list which ends with Lord O’Haoan include.s trtic namo.s of 
Sir Joseph Napier, of Mr. Brewistei:, and Dr. Ball. No 
Irish Law Lord has been created between Lord Plunketi’ 
and Lord O’Hagan. 

Mr. Law, who now snccoods to tho Great Seal, has a 
high reputation as an Equity lawyer, and ho has recently 
done service to his party by his con.siderahle share in tho 
conduct of the Land Bill through tho House of Commons. 

No merit is more fully appreciated by the Mini.stcr who at 
present regards M the worst of crimes any interference 
with the operation of his favourite and questionable 
measure. It is not known whether Mr. Law anticipated 
tho conversion which Mr. Gladstone is sufiposed to have 
undergono nine or ten months ago'. Either through 
dislike of novel legislation, or, more probably, in cou- 
sequonco of inability to understand tho provisions of 
tho Bill, nearly all Mr. Glad.stone’s colleagues confined 
themselves to the support which they could give their chief 
by steady voting. Sir. Forster had had enough to do in 
passing the Coercion Bill, and the Home Secretary, who 
is supposed to have the chief conduct of Irish business, 
had contributed his share by carrying the Peace Preserva¬ 
tion Act. Tho English Law Officers naturally left the 
management of details to their Irish colleagues. Mr. Law 
and Mr. Johnson wore perhaps not equally matched 
against their principal opponents, who happened to foivo 
been their predece.ssors in office. Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Plunkett displayed great Parliamentary ability in their 
conduct of the Opposition; and they did no disservice to 
a cause which was substantially just by their uniform 
moderation and candour. The discussion was neces¬ 
sarily in a great measure professional, and scarcely 
any layman, except Mr. Gladstone, who was intended 
by nature to bo an advocate, took a prominent share 
in tba controversy. Mr. Law has on the whole fairly 
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esTned Iiis liigK promotion, nnd the Soi.iorroii-GissKKAL 
Im nu iiidiNputabll^claiiu to the ofBco which ia vacated. 
Mr. PouTKU, now Solicitor'Ooneral, ia Hai<l to bo a good 
lawyer; and it is hoped that ho will acquire a still more 
' valuable qualification by succeeding Mr. Law in his Parlia- 
mfulary q{pat. Irish and Scotch Law OlDcers almost 
aiu'hys takftjthe oarliost opportunity of retiring with judi¬ 
cial'hppointraonts. The largest practice which tliey can 
obtdin is trifiiug in cbmparisou with that of sncfosHful 
^Euglish lawyers; and, if they hiivu scats in tlio House of 
Commons, they ucccbsarily sacrifice a largo part of thoir 
profussioiilB''income. Economical purists maintain that in 
hot n conn tries the judicial statl'is unnccossarily largo ; but 
no Minister who fcgards lii.s own popularity will interfere 
with the modest prevision on whicii local lawyers not nn- 
uaturalJy co^iit. 

There is at present great excitement anniug Trisli 
selicitors and in the junior ranks of the liar. ^J'wo lawycr.s 
have been appointed to now ofiloos as Jjand Commissione rs, 
aud >cach of the Sub*Commissiouu has a barrister as 
President. A^y chance of justice to Irish landowners 
mus^ depend on the professional element in the Comniis- 
siooB./' B'uifoxta experience shows iliut technical famili¬ 
arity with any Bubiect-mattor of litigation aggravates the 
gcncnil unfitness of laymen for judicial posts. An 
expert is of necessity biassed on one side or the other ; 
aud in the administration of the Land Act the farmers and 
land-agents will probably in almost all cases inclino unduly 
to the cause of tlio tenant. The Jh-ol'esHor who has caused 
so general a shock by his first judgment as a Sub-Commis. 
sionor might possibly have given the same decision, though 
ho would not have alleged the same rca.qons, if ho hnd been 
a qualified judge. Lord Monck, whoso authority and 
knowledge of agrarian matters w'onld ordinarily entitle 
his judgment to respect, expresses the opinion that iu the 
Orawfuup case the rent was proiJerly reduced; but, what¬ 
ever may be the merits of the particular question, tho Snb- 
Commissionera’ reasons are iniquitous and indefeuKihle. 
The gaiety and popular manners which newspaper admirers 
applaud would be well exchanged for scrions consideration 
of the nature of property. The adjustment of rent to 
tho good or bad cultivation of a farm by tho tenant 
is either a gross miaapprehonsioii of the law or a 
oonolusivp proof that tho Land Act is as faulty in 
detail as it i.s vicious in principle. It is trno that the 
Chief Oommissionor, who is ii lawyer of experieuco 
and reputation, enunciated in his opeiiiug address al¬ 
most equally objectionable doctrines; but, until a 
judicial decision has made the lights of the owner 
proportlonailr to the wants of the tennut, a general jiro- 
position, however fallacious, may not havo dune practical 
iiai'in. 

Thu number of places to be distribuled among Irish 
lawyeis is iitcessarily finite; but the prospective amount 
of putty litigation seems to have no visible limit. Tho 
Gommis.sioners, immediately after their appointment, began 
to canvass for employment by circulating a sta^muut of 
the advantages which, as they truly said, wore offorod by 
the Act to tenant-farmers. It was perhaps no ])art of 
their business to inquire whether ju.st legislation would 
not also have secured tho rights of owners. Tho invitatiou 
to litigants was renewed iu u still more attractive form by 
Justice O’Haoan's strange annoaiiccineut that rent would 
be fixed on such terms as to enablo tho tenant to live and 
thrive. If the Judge's language is literally intorpretod, it 
seems to follow that the smallest holders are heroaCter to 
sit rent-free. A tenant of fifty acres m.ay live and thrive 
at a I'i'Ut on ‘which ton cottagers, each holding five acrc.«:, 
can barely subsist. It is probable that an ill-judged 
phrase will be ([ualified in the practical administration of 
the Laud Art; bat there is no doubt that the supposed 
promise of the Commissioners has tended to cause or to 
increase the intoiordblo pressuro of litigation. Some of the 
advisei-s of the peasantry havo furnished them with an ad- 
ditjmiial and chai'Bcteristic motive for bringing the grcate.«!t 
possible number of claims into Court. The tenants are 
told that, until a fair rent is jndiciaiJy fixed, they are enii- 
tdod to withhold ren^ altogether. If they act on the sug¬ 
gestion, the uotoriotus decree of the Land League -will be 
as generally obeyed as if it had been in the first instance 
universally accepted. The fees of the lawyers employed 
wQ] probably not bo large; bnt the iusuffidienoy of their 
gains iu caeh uoparate <ai8e will be balanced by the enor- 
moDs ameont of busittoss. One xosnlt of tl^ Lcuid Act is 


to rondi^r all the landed property in Irelftira eontingent on 
tho result of a lawsuit. It is not that 

attempts will bo made to extend to Groat Btiialu the 
blessing of ubiquitous and perpetual litigation* 

” # 

ST. PAUL’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

I 

T he charges which have lately been brought aoeiiiit 
the St. Paul’s Industrial School are suffioiently re^ 
markable in tbemKolves. If only a part of them can bi^ 
TTUule good, they disclose a series of systomatio orneltieBV 
which would be thought exaggerated in u sensation^ 
romance. In tho indictment prepared by Mrs. SuHB it is 
alleged that boys havo been looked up for days and nights 
in a room where the cold is so intoiiso that ooooa freezes ; 
i.hat weak children have keen made to carry their beds on 
I their heads for long periods, and even in winter to wash 
their Kheets in cold water, standing in tho open yard with¬ 
out shoes or jackets; that the hunger of the boys has been 
so keeu that they have .stolen the dog’s food, and hid behind 
doors to seize the officers’ leavings as the plates arc 
brought from the table; that the clothing of the obildren 
has been ragged, dirty, and insuificieiit, and the pnnish- 
moiits (;ruol and excessive. If the evidence of the boys 
who were examined before the Special Committee of 
the London School Hoard is anywhere near the truth, 
the.se charges do but convoy very generally and im- 
poricctly what has actually been going on in the 
school. One witness speaks of boys who were made to 
jmsK the night with their feet in irons, these irons being 
too small aud so scratching the skin ofi* their ankles; 
of ono boy who died because his feet were allowed 
to rot oil;; of another who died of starvation because be 
was too ill to oat the school meals, and no others were pro¬ 
vided for him. A second witness stated that one boy took 
poison ** becauBo ho had been so set upon ” by the officials ; 
and a third told an agreeable story of a boy who had been 
caned tho day before ho died becanse he was too ill to make 
enough sacks. Tho financial management of the school, 
according to tho case alleged against it, was quite on a 
level with its general administration. Coses of absconding, 
it is said, have been frequent, but they have not been re¬ 
ported, and tho Govornmout and tho School Board have 
boon charged for tho maintenance of the absentees. 
Althougli a sum of 3/. is allowed by the School Board 
for tho outfit of each discharged boy, clothing of loss 
value has been bought at a slop-shop and tho balance ap¬ 
propriated. The loaves served out for the children have 
been changed for cakes which are oaten by other people, 
and large joints of moat have been bongbt for the use of 
the governor and his family and tho officers and set down 
to the boys’ account. This is merely a selection from the 
accu.suUoiis which ]\Irs. Sacn believes herself able to make 
good against tho school. 

Wo liavo called these charges snffioiently remarkable in 
tiiemsel ves, but it is no exaggemtion to say that they are les#' 
remarkable than the manner in which the Loudon School 
Board has been pleased to deal with them. After all, cases 
of gro.ss cruelty do occur from time to time, and, horrible as 
j tho state of thing.s which existed in tho St. Paul’s Industrial 
I School wa.s, if there is any foundation whatever for the 
I charges luado against it, it can bo only too easily paralleled 
I in the records of criminal inals. But the attitude which 
the London School Board has taken np towards the 
charges iu question is happily without a parallel. Atten* 
tion was first drawn to the St. Paul’s Industrial School by 
a prosecution at the Thames Police Court of same of the 
' boys for attempting to set the school on fire. The re- 
, marks of the magistrate virtually came to this, that, oou- 
sidcriijg tho w'ay in which the boys had been treated, he 
did nol much wonder at what they had done. At tho 
first meeting of the London Sohooi Board after the re¬ 
cess Mr. ScKUTTON, who is one of the managers of the 
school, and tho Chairman of the Board's Induatrial 
iSchooiu’ Committee, was asked what action the Com¬ 
mittee were going to take in the ease. Mr. SCBUTtON 
promptly repli^ that they were going to take no action 
beyond prosecuting the boys. Later in the same d^ 
it was proposed to appoint a Committee to in^re 
into the management of the sehool, to which 
Suits moved, at an amendment, that the Mom 
SECttSTARY should be asked to withdraw the odrti- 
ficate from the school, which was equivalent to enh* 
stituting the Home Office for a OmBsmittM of the Sohooi 
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Board as tho amhoritj bjr whom the inquixy should be 
made. SoBOfvoN luid, with mach prudenoe, goue away 
after saying that4b>e meant to do nothing in the matter; 
and, in his absence, his fHends made repeated efforts to 
keep the xnattor ont of the Home Sf-CBETiLKY's hands. In 
the end, howeve#Mrs. SuBii’s amendment was carried by 
a majority of one, the VicE'Chaiuman and Mr. Lvulpii 
Stanley protesting to the last, and predicting that the 
resolation would certainly be resoinded the following 
week. Accordingly, on the 13th of October, Mr. SiANMiv 
^oved that the resolntioo of the previous week should be 
rescinded, on the ground that the most dignified coumo 
the Board conld adopt would be to withdraw from -the 
proceedings'ateogother. The theory that the dignity of a 
pnblio body can be promoted by taking no steps towards 
the investigation of charges of gross cruelty and fraud 
against a school under its own supervision, and of which 
one of its own Chairmen of Committees is a nmnagei-, 
is an unusual one. It seems, indeed, to huvo been a 
little too strong, even for the majority nf tho Hoard; 
for, though Mr. Stanley’s motion was cjirriod, it was witli 
a rider, directing the appointment of a Special Com* 
mittee to report upon the charges brought against tho 
management of the school. Fortunately, however, tho 
action of tho Board had no induonce on the Srclltaby 
of State’s action. Tho inquiry prayed for had aln*ady 
been ordered, and on October 20 the School Board were 
informed that, after careful inquiry by an Inspector, the j 
Secretary of State was of opinion that cause had lujen j 
shown for grave complaint and dissatisfaction; tlial tho | 
school required thorough rwrganizatioii unUor a now | 
Bupeiintendont; and that a Committee of Matiugcrs must j 
be appointed who would nndertako to visit the school ! 
regularly. It might have been tliouglit that uftei' llio ' 
receipt of this letter, Mr. ScRurroN, who, as one of the j 
Managers of the St. Paul’s Industrial School, is pro- | 
sumably responsible for everything that has gone on in 
it, would have saved the Board the trouble of asking him 
to resign the post of Chairman of the Industrial Schools 
Committee. A manager of a school which has been de¬ 
clared by the Home Skcretar^ to give cause for grave com¬ 
plaint and dissatisfaction is certainly not a tit person for 
that particular otlice, unless and until ho can prove that 
the SECKUrAin* of State has boon -misinformed, or that lu; 
himself had been guiltlcBs. But Mr. Scrl'iton knew his 
Board too well to offer to resign. Ho had simply to keep 
quiet in the confldcuco that his friends would rally round 
him. Notice had been given of a motion calling upon 
Mr. SouuiTO.N to resign, but one member after another got 
up to protest against its being brought forward. 
The notion that a manager of an Industrial iScliooI 
can be expected to know anything about its manage¬ 
ment is one which is repugnant to a singular emo¬ 
tion which certain members of the Board mo phrased 
to call Ihoir sense of jnstice. At this same meeting the 
fecial Committee was nominated, and on tho sqt-h of 
October it got to work and examined one boy. Down to 
this time no steps had been taken to carry ont tho 
Secretary of State’s order. On tho 31’d of November, 
the superintendent was still in charge ot the school, and 
Mr. SCRurroN coolly infonuod his admiring colloagucs that 
“people who know anything about industrial schools 
“would know that it was not possible to pick up n 
“governor in the streets, and that they could not 
“ possibly leave the boys without a governor while 
“they were finding one.” This, bo it remembered, was 
said of a saperintendent who, if the charges brought against 
the school are true, has boon guilty for years together of 
the grossest imaginable cruelty. 

The conduct of the inquiry was as unsatisfactory as 
might have been expected from the previous action of 
the Board. On Monday last tho Committee met for 
tho second time, and Mr. Scruiton did his best, but 
apparently without encoess, to break down the evidence 
of the boy who had been previously examined. At this 
point, however, ho seems to have become convinced 
that it was wisest for the managers of tho school to 
play the part of injured innooeuts no longer; and when 
the Committee met on the following day he produced a 
'ttatement to the effect that, though the evidence was con- 
fticting, he admitted that many grave irregularities 
had occurred without the knowledge of the managers. 
With this noble confession the Committee were so de¬ 
lighted they determined to report to the Board 
“ AHti in vieYv of the practical proposal made by Mr. 


“ SoBurrON for tho reorganisation of the school, they do 
“ not think it necessary in the interests of discipliho tCK. 
“ pursue the inquiry any further.” With this conoluaion, 
os regards the School board we entirely agree. Their 
conduct in this matter from first to last makes thom 
wholly unfit body to conduct such an investign^ou. ^be 
next step should bo tekon by tho Public Pit|ocutor and 
by tho Education Department, and wo trust that before 
we reiurn to the subject one or both of these authoritieSi 
will have begun to move. 


MR. GOLBWIN SMITH ON CANADA. 

S IR FRANCIS HTNCKS lias published iff the current 
number of tho Contamiwrarn Hevicio an answer to Mr. 
Goluwin Smiiti’s articlo in tho same periodical for Sop- 
tenihcr, under the title of “ Tho Canadian Tariff.” Mr. 
Goldvvtn Smith himself describes Sir Hincks ai* 

the most experienced of Canadian financiers, and it may 
bo added that, as a former Prime J^linistcr of the Dominion, 
and as a holder of other important political posm, he 
speaks with authority on colonial affairs. Sir Francis 
Hincks is a Canadian subject of the Grown, while it is un¬ 
certain whether his opponent regards himself as an English-'^ 
man of tho mother-country or as a colonist. Mr. Ooldwin 
tS.MJTJi habitually usoi^ the first person plural in speaking 
of the Canadians, and, according to Sir Francis Hixcks, he 
not long since “took tho stump ” in Canada in support of 
the Protectionist party. On tho other liaud, ho is not un- 
utHMistoined to join iu English political movemouts; and 
[lerliaps, if ho succeeded in promoting tho annexation of 
Canada to the United States, ho would chonso to remain 
nti Englishman rather than to become »ii Aiiiencau. His 
c]t*renco of tho protective policy ol‘ Canada, though it em¬ 
bodies the apologetic commonplaces which are used for 
another purpose by English “fair-traders,” forms but an 
insigniiicaiit portion of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s argument. 
Tho main objuet of tliu articlo is to prove that the natural 
eonm^xion of Canada is with tho United States, and to 
ileiiouuco and ridicule ** Imperialism,” by which is meant 
\ ho retention by Etigland of tho outlying parts of tho 
-Empire. When the excitemout of personal attack is com¬ 
bined will) tho indiilgonco of bitter political feeling, Mr. 
Goldwin Smuii eondcseenda to exchange tho term “Im- 
“ perialist” for tho vulgar and unmeaning iiicknamo of 
“.lingo.” 11 seems that Lord Dufj’Iorin was a “Jingo” 
bf?canso in his chnpiont and graceful speeche.s ho recognized 
and encouraged tlio loyal enthusiasm of thd^ Canadian 
people for tlio Crown, instead of suggesting a trunsfor of 
their ullegiaTUio to the neighhonritig Republic. For the 
])urposo of clenching the charge of “ Jingoism ” Mr. 
Goldwin Smijii actually quotes ait length the pufliug ad- 
vcrliseinent of a local dunciug-inastcr, wlio undertook to 
teach Canadian young ladies the j)roper deportment to bo 
observed at Lady Deffeuix’s receptions. It is indeed diffi¬ 
cult to esc.ape from tho pnliticai tendency or disposition 
which provokes Mr. Goi.dnmn Smith’s furious indignation. 

“ 1'hero is,” he says, “ little use in appealing to a Colonial 
“ Secretary. That olliee acts like a mitre. Make a Low 
“ Cluirehmaii a Bishop, and he is a High Churchman in a 
“ year. Make a Liberal Colonial Seci'otary, and ho at 
“ oueo becuines a Jingo, if not of the drab, at least of the 
“ scarlet, species.” Ijcks vehement politicians will per¬ 
haps bo more indulgent to English Ministers who have not 
discovored that it is their duty to use tlicir oiUcial powers 
fur the dismemberment of the Empire. Lord CAUXAitvaN 
and Lord KiMUEiUiEY were not oven careful to prohibit the 
Govornor-Goncrars wife from giving Canadian ladies op¬ 
portunities of exhibiting their beauty and their taste. Mr. 
Ooi.DWiN SMim’s stern protest against low dresses is a 
charaoteristic instance of the moral severity which is 
nutairally associated with political virtue. 

Tho main facts of the argument which Sir FuANOfB 
ITixcks undertakes to answer are moro serious than the 
denunciation of Yieerogal improprieties of costuzne. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith contends that the tariff which was passed 
with his aid for the avowed purpose of Protection 
by a Protootionist Ministry was really introduced for 
the purpose of raising revenue. A mneh smaller in¬ 
come would, as bo farther argues, have suffieod, if 
an Imperialist policy had not caused a waateful ex¬ 
penditure on the ooDstrnction of railways for military 
and .political objects. Sir Francis Hincks replies that 
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the conBtraoiion pf tlie ititci'colonial railwayg was pro¬ 
posed and cflboted by tlic colonists and not by the 
iSn^lisli Crovemment. Although it is diffioult to as?- 
certain tho^ exact moaning of a term invented to ex¬ 
press political opinion or passion, only the Imperial 
Government can bo accused of Imperialism. For the 
colonists who insist on maintaining their connexion with 
the Crown some other abusive nickunmo ought to bo de¬ 
vised. To a certain extent ^Ir. Goljjwin »Smith supplies 
the clehcieocy by stigmatizing as anti-Contiuontal measures 
which tend to impede tho nunoxation of Canada to the 
United States. After a time the reader loams that it is 
wicked to bo Imjierialist and that it i.s right to bo Con- 
/ tiueiital.' Tho moat forcible part of Mr. Goldwim Smith's 
. ^essny is bis exposition of the gcograpliicul I'ulatioiis between 
,1^ different provinces of tho liumlnion and tho ueigh- 
'bbifrhig pfirls tho American Union. Ho shows that in 
instances tho most direct communication between 
' liwdUlunadinD provinces lic.s through tho States, and that 
thq natiimll^oi.oaBieBt acccs.s to portions of tho Dominion 
. is'fi^m American territory. There aro many parks of tho 
world i# which geographical or commercial convenience 
yfould be promoted by a tmnafer of territory. Austria is 
cuipposed to covot Salonica, and it has been even snspocted 
that l^ridee J3i.s.maU(;k has designs on I Lolland. A German 
. podnnt once wrote a troatiso to prove that England .and 
France ought to bo under ono government, l>ecan.su either 
country had products of its own whicli would bo useful 
‘ to the other. All Mr. Goi.dwin Smith’s renson.s for tho 
^iiion of Canada with the States would bo rendered idle if 
noth countries had tho good sonso to abandon their pro¬ 
tective systems. It scorns hard that, like philology and 
ethnology, goograpliical science, by somo mysterious ne¬ 
cessity, always coniliets with the apparent interests of 
Eiigland. The tendency to cosmopolitan contempt for 
jratriotism is at^ lea.st as common as tho supposed de¬ 
generacy of oflicinl Liberals into “ Jingoes.” It is trne 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith proposes no immediate transfer 
of the sovereignty of tho Dominion frorh England to 
the United States; bnt he rocommouds a Customs 
Union which would involve the extension to Canada of 
the extravagant American t.ariff. Political annoxation 
would not bo long delayed. If unwillingness on the 
part of Engliahineu to dissolve the colonial bond ex¬ 
poses them to the contnmelions designation of Tmpe- 
riaiUsts or Jingoes, tho colonists at any rate aro surely 
outitled to have a voice in the destination of their country. 
Sir FjiANCi.s Hincks represents tho Canadians as .almost 
uu.inimoamly opposed to tho doctrines of their ablo 
adviser. * Jn view of the fact that there is not a single 
“ member in either House of the Canadian Parliament 
who has ventured to recommend this scheme of 
** Commercial Union, there is no cause for alarm. [Mr. 

“ Goldwin Smith, however, Injbours under tho delusion 
“ that the Canadian Parliament does not roprc.sent tlio 
“ opinions of the Canadian people. Wli«i reminded in 
“ Canada of the fact that his opinions were not represented 
in Parliamoiit, ho replied that the politicians would not 
“ allow any one holding them to got a nomination.” Eng¬ 
land is governed by Imperialists or Jingoes, and Canada 
by obstinate anti-Continentals; but Mr. Goldwin Smith 
will find adherents enough in the United States. When 
ho niHintaius that what ho calls a jndicions forecast is not, 
an encouragement to annexation, ho defies experience and 
reason. Some of his statements seem as if they were e.x- 
clusively designed to invito encroachment by irritating tins 
vanity or cupidity of Americans, and annexation is rendered 
more probable by being made a subioct of discussion, and 
by implication an open question. The Canadians can in 
no cii.se CHcapo from ** Imperinlism,” though only English 
politicians are liublu to bo denounced ns “ Jingoes.” Mr. 
Blaine's despatches on tho Panama Canal and on the war 
between Chili and Porn aro more aggressive and more 
^rogant than any doenments which have been issued by 
English Governments. In both oases the American 
fciiiCKETAEr of State asserts or takes for granted a right of 
Imperial control over both the continents of tho Western 
hnmibphere. Lord Ddffewn's modest claim to retain tho 
territories which actually belong to the Crown might be 
thought less pugnacious and leas offensive; nor, indeed, is 
^ known that any party in tho United States has thought 
itaelf aggrieved either by the speeches of Govemors- 
General or by the encouragement given to low drosses. 


PROGEESa OF THE L.VND COMMISSION. 

I T is not surprising that the unfavourable comments 
which have lieen made in England on the'action of the 
Irish Land Sub-Commissioners should hayo disquieted the 
supporters of the Government. Attempt have been made 
in both tho morning and evening journals which prinoi* 
])ally defend the Land Bill to justify these interim debi- 
Unfurtunately the apologists have not taken the 


trouble to bo accurate. One of them speaks, in coiumener/^ 
iiig on the decisions in the CiuwFUuo case, of the prelnf 
“ minary question whether the jurisdiction of tho Court 
” was ousted by an existing lease.” Thei*e was no such 
prcliiriinnry question, nor did tho case in any respect turn 
on the provisions of an existing lease. Another ventures 
on the statement that ” the question of compensation 
” bus been fully considered in Parliament, and finally 
decided against compensation.” Short memories ore 
convenient things—when nobody else has a long one. 

So far from tho subject of compensation being fully con¬ 
sidered and finally decided, it was met by Mr. Gladstone 
with a previous question. There could be no talk of 
compensation, he said in effect, because there would be no 
damngc, and, if there was proved to bo damage, then there 
woiiUl bo u case for compensation. AssuiTmces of this 
kind from Mr. Gladstone are indeed bnt a Bardolphian 
Kecnrity. Tiiey aro always made, in the French legal 
phras<*, sintN d'utrcnUnrf’^ with a proviso for re¬ 

pudiation if fiiliiliiiont should prove ineonvenient. But 
tlic* fact of sucli an argument having been used is at least 
Riifiiciont to prove tliat the ciaostiou of compensation 
was not fully considered or finally decided. These 
apologists, however, liavc been much comforted by 
Lord ^loNCK. Lord Monck is a person whoso acquaint¬ 
ance with Ireland, and whoso relation to tho Govern¬ 
ment as a moderate bub trn.stod Liberal, as well as tho 
rosponsiblo positions whicli bo has held, entitle him to 
at least a respectful hearing. lie has writton to the Time.^ 
to say .that the Sub-Commissioners Lave been unfairly 
blamed; that “tho Cr.AWFURi) estate is a typical example 
“ of tlie class of estate which has brought a bad name on 
“ Irish landlordism”; that tho point on which it is alleged 
that tho Sub-Commissioners have gone beyond the in¬ 
tentions of i’arliamenl, as well as the requirements of 
justice, was “raised and disenssed and decided in tho 
“ negative ” ; that other landowners need not fear, and so 
forth. It is not surprising that this letter should have 
called forth damaging replies from Lord Gkokoe Hamilton 
and others. As the importance of tho case can hardly be 
exaggerated, as it is evident that soma at least of its 
English critics have not troubled themselves to look at tho 
facts, and as Lord Monck' s opinions are sure to be quoted, 
and have been quoted without examination of their 
grounds, it i.s well to give them tliat examination. 

As Lord GeorciK Hamilton remarked, and as has been 
rcm.ai’kcd before, no one not on the spot can judge whether 
any actual reduction of rents is fair or not; but 
every ono can judge whether the principles on which it is 
announced that redactions are made are fair or not. Lord 
M(jnck may bo right in his idea of tho Crawfuhd estate as 
a rack-rented and “ screwed up ” one. It is sufficient to 
say that no evidouce was. produced of this, nor was tho 
decisiou based on any such allegation, nor is it borne 
out even by tho elaborate special pleading of an article 
in the Tinus of yesterday. Nor was there, as tho 
writer in the Daily Kvws infers, any allegation of an 
existing lease ousting tho jurisdiction of the Court. Tho 
facts, which, it seems, must be repeated, aro that the farms 
were let forty years ago on a twenty-one yearn' lease, with 
a clause stating that all improvements made were at the 
expiration of the lease to be the property of the landlord. 
Every tenant, therefore, who spent a penny of money or 
an hour of not immediately reproductive labour on his 
holding knew that he would have as compensation twenty- 
one years* enjoyment (or what less time remained on his 
lease), and no more. It is not alleged that the rents 
were then high. Indeed, though some persons contend 
that the rents of forty years ago are ffiirest cri¬ 
terion of what they ought to he to-day in Irelant^ 
tho Commissioners havo actually fixed the fkir rent at 
some ten per cent, above the leasehold rent of that year. 

Nor is it alleged that any tenant was solioiied tqjmigove 
his holding, or that the landlord infringed in any vray the 
covenants of the lease. The oonsequenee Iras that, when 
the leases fell in, the improTements. if fny, beoame the 
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landlord's j^ropertv ns, fairlv and jnetly as if ho had paid 
for them with a oheqoe on his bankers. They were made 
nnder an expr^ aj^eement; the tenants had boon free not 
to make them if they thonsht the allotted term of enjoy¬ 
ment insnffioient, and they had had that term. They had 
more; for it was hot till three years after the expiry of tho 
leases that a revalnation was made. That is to any, Arch- 
deijmon CiiAWFUBO bought his touania’ improvements by 
raving them twenty-four years' enjoyment of them (or 
mss in proportion) when his covonant bound him only 
w give them twenty-ono. Further, the ground of tho 
reduction is not that the revaluation was oxccssivo, but 
that the element of increase was in the Sub-Commissioners' 
opinion not proved, despite tho express and fulfilled contract 
just mentioned, to be the property of tho landlord. Thia 
is the real point of importance, and it would remain of 
importance even if it wore proved-that tho Cbawickp rents 
were actually too high for the valno of the land. Lord 
Monok thinks that the view adverse to tho Commissioners' 
construction was ** raised, discussed, and decided in tho 
“ negative " in Parliament. Familiarity, painfully g-ained, 
with that interminable discussion will enable any man who 
bas gained it to moot this statomont with a direct coiitVa- 
diction. That the Act might operate in some such way 
was indeed suggested by adverse critics; but tho sugges¬ 
tion, in whatever form it was made, was always met by 
strenuous denials on the part of the Government. As for 
the particular case, no such operation of the Act was even 
hinted to Parliaiueni as intended by its promoters, and it 
is safe to say that not a hundred members, exclusive of 
the Land League representatives, could have been got to 
vote for it. 


Tho alarm—it would perhaps bo safer to say tho indig¬ 
nation—which has been aroused by tho initial proceed¬ 
ings of the Sub-Commissioners is, however, by no 
means confined to this particular decision. 'J'ho ])riiiei- 
ples on which some of those gontlomon seem to go, and 
which certainly account soilieiently for the results at wliieli 
they arrive, arc of so extraordinary a iiatui'e tliat it is at 
first sight difficult to believe that tlu>y are seriously 
enunciated, still more that they are seriously acted on. 
Professor Baldwin’s dictum, that tho Commissiou lm.s 
nothing to do with the capabilities oi' the laud in other 
hands than those of the actual teuant, is siiIlieiently sur¬ 
prising. It may be a logical deduction i'roin tho partiier- 
ship theory, though even that would bo somewhat hard to 
makoout; but how it can be consistcDt w'iili the injunctiou 
of tho Act to consider tho interests of Landlord and toriant 
respectively it is impossible to see. It is perhaps useless 
to insist on its extraordinary injustice to tho landlord in 
defining tho value of his contribution to bo simply tho 
minimum that a lazj’', an unskiifu], nr nn ill-eouciitionGcl 
partner chooses to got out of it. Ju.stico to tho landlord 
is said, with some truth, if also with some ell'rontery, 
to be an obsolete pica. But it may perhaps be pointed out 
that nothing can bo less for iliu interest of the tenant him¬ 
self, or of tho country generally, than that in a land of thrift¬ 
less, wasteful, unscientific cultivation, a premium should 
be put on cultivation that is thriftless and unscientific. On 
Professor Baldwin's carefully formulated axiom, the tenants 
of tho future have only deliberately to waste tho laud to¬ 
wards the end of each fifteen-year period to ensure a re- 
duotion of rent. But even this clietuui lia.s not on tho 
present occasion carried oil' tho prizo of aiiti-landlorJist 
paradox and fallacy. Before one or other of the fonnor 
Commissions on ingenuous witness is said to have expressed 
his opinion that a fair rout for a bachelor was not a fair 
rent for a man with a family. The answer Was at tho 
time laughed at as an amusingly hyperbolical expres¬ 
sion of tho tenant-right theory, a characteristic sally 
of audacious Irish humour, it now appears that it was 
nothing of tho kind. -On Saturday last at Kewtownavds 
Mr. SoMBiissT Ward, a laud agent, was gmvely asked 
wbethe.v he had calculated what margin would be 
** neoeasai j to enable a farmer of such and such a class, 
with an average family^ to live in doconcy and comfort.” 
Strange to say, Mr. Ward admitted ” that be had never 
made any such caloulation, and this admission is spoken 
s, of by a businesslike and impartial reporter as evidence of 
the carelessness with which the landlords' cases are got 
up. This is not a thing devised by the onomy—a canard 
of the Property Defence Association. It is vouched for 
by the Irish Correspondent of the principal London daily 
, M>ev which supports the Government and the Land Act. 
in oUier wqrds, the golden age to which KtngsliS^'s 


labourer looked back has returned for the small Irish 
tenant. ** 8o soon as a man got a fr^sh child, he went 
“ ahd got another loaf allowed him next Vestry like a 
“ Christian.” Tho Irish tenant has a more ample recog¬ 
nition of his Christianity, for he goes to the Land Court 
under the same circnnistanccs and gets a reduction of rent. 
The thiug is of oonrso iuorodiblo; it may very nearly bo 
called imposfliblo; but it novcrtholess seems to be true, and 
a few minntes' ilionght shows that it is simply an oxpan- 
sion of Professor Baldwin’s general principle, and not 
much more than a redaction to particulars of the “ live 
“ and thrive " principle of Mr. Justice O’IIagAN. There 
are, indeed, glimmerings of bettor sense in some of tho 
Sub-Commissioners, as may be seen in the interruption of 
JMr. Snb-Commissioner Kank, when a tenant wSs taking 
tho stereotyped oath that ho could not livo on his holding,, 
to tho effect that no one could expect to livo on a holding 
of fivo acres—a remark which cuts at oncp at the loot .of 
tho Laud Act and of the deoisions of th^ spcakor’s«cfcil-,’ 
leagues. But the general Hi)irit ai)poar8 to bo to mr^ko*tho 
Act simply wliat it was predicted that it wouhLbe—a kpiiA 
to cut annuities for the tenants out of tho Landlords’ nprtt- 
roll—and to support this proceeding by solemnly Ibvmun 
lated “ principles ” which read like a deliberate burlesque 
on common seiiso and iuHtIce. 

# 


THE DALCOMBE MLRDEK. 

rrillE interest which wjis shown from tho first in tho 
-L crime whicli Jms now been finally decided to Iiavp 
biion committed by Pdijcv Lefrov Mai'LETon was perhaps 
loss purely morbid than is usual in cases of murder. 
Against tho fact that few murders, or attempts to murder, 
in railway-carrisigcR have passed unpunished is to be set 
tlio apparent fiicility Avith wliieli such attempts can bo 
made, and the constant exposure of most people to tiiein. 
Ill many cases there is hardly a day, and in most there 
is hardly a week, in which the averages Englishman of tho 
upper or middle class docs not travel for a greater or less 
distance iii a compartment of a railway carriage, with the 
chance of haviug a single companion totally nnknown to 
him. The application of tho parallel is therefore almost, 
painfully ea.sy. The. length ol‘ time, moreover, during which 
tho quest for Lefkoy continued added to tho excitement of 
tho affair, and though, re.garded cither as a dramatic crime 
or as ail interesting jirohlcm of evidence and law, tho caso 
could not bo compared for a moment to tho Ponge and 
Balliani affairs of a few years ago, it Jiad pcrhajis aii even 
stronger atiiactioii for the great vulgar, and tho small. 
Tlicro ought not to bo any thought of comedy in con¬ 
nexion Avith a matter which hns already involved one 
death, and mast now involve another. But in some com¬ 
ments on the caso it has been not very clear Avhother tin* 
critics Avoro most gratified at tho prospect of tho sword of 
justice descending on a criminal, or at the certainty of 
the deterrent cfl'cet wliicli Avould be exerted on possible 
railway murderers by the hanging of .somebody, no matter 
Avhoni. Tlio confusion of thoiiglil is perhaps imtural, if it 
is not very cnMlitablo, to tho reasoning powers of those 
Avho labour under it. 

Contrary to custom os roceiitly cslablisliod, tho trial 
oi;copicd no more than a reasonable time, and imlerd 
tho amount of relevant evidoneo procurahlo, or indeed of 
ovidonco relevant or irrclev^ant, Avas so small that it could 
hardly have been spun out. Tho old and tiresome dispute 
as to what is and what is not circumstantial evidence has 
of course been renewed, Avitli the old failure to corno to 
any satisfactory conclusiou. Tho really satisfactory divi¬ 
sion of criminal cases is into cases where it can bo 
shown to be impossible that any one but the prisoner com¬ 
mitted tho crime, and cases whore it can only bo shown 
to bo ill a more or less high degree improbable. The 
former class is of necessity almost entirely confined to 
those cases in which the act is committed in the actual 
presence of witnesscM, and there are some persons who seem 
to think that the last punishment of tho law ought not to 
bo inflicted in any other. The caso of Leb’ROT, no doubt, 
was not one of this kind. Tho evidence was, by the 
widest possible admission of hypothesis, just compatible 
with his not having committed the crime, and it was to 
the proving of this that Mr. Montagu Williams, w’itli 
remarkable ability, directed his efforts, lb was not 
possible to make more of tho discrepancy about tho hats, 
the disappearance of the weapons with which the crime 
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WM certainly committed, the doubt about the pawning of 
the rerolrer, the conflicting evidence of the persona who 
reoeived Lbfuoy when be got out of the train, the strange 
opisode of Mr. Weston, the Brighton Town Councillor, 
and all the other alight handles which the case afforded, 
than was made by Mr. Montagu Williams. He succeeded 
in making out such a case that an exceedingly paradoxical 
juryman might have chosen to concentrate his attention 
upon it to the exclusion of the other and more reasonablo 
view. Thai view is, of course, that the “ third person,” 
though not absolutely impossible, is so nearly imposHiblo 
that ne must Ijc loft out of the question. When tho third 
}>erBon is left out of tho question Lkfiioy’s case becomes 
absolntelf liopuless. And, indeed, his own story at 
Brighton admits as much. He was certainly in the car¬ 
riage with Mr. Gold at Croydon; Mr. Gold was certainly 
not in the carriage “NVith him at Preston. He was 
injured exactlji as ho would most probably have been 
injured, on tho theory of Lis guilt. Ho had the dead man’s 
})roporty oi^ him, and his own property was found seat- 
t.ored about the carriage. Ho almost certainly had such a 
revolver ns would have been used in tho struggle, Uo | 
certainly absconded in a most snspicious manner, and ho ; 
failed to give any satisfactory account of his presence in tho 
carriage a 4 Tbcroforc, when all the facts of the case j 
are taken Icgolhor, it is seen that tho evidence against him ; 
is an unnsnaliy rcmarkabln instance of a kind of evidence 
the name of wliioli is un oiton abused ns tho nanio circum¬ 
stantial. It would be irapossiblo to present a much moro 
formidable heap of cumulative testimony than that which ; 
the ArroKKEV-GuNEiiAL wna able to pile up. Tho Hano¬ 
verian mudnls, tho revolver pawning and redeeming, the i 
condition of Lefeoy at Brighton, the cvitlcnco of the ' 
women at Horloy, tho lamo stories as to the Brighton ! 
journey, tlio watch and its place of hiding, were none of 
them, taken separately, inconsistent with a certain possi¬ 
bility of innocence; but that po,ssibility became smaller 
and smaller as each was added to tho others. When 
the whole was added together, there remained no possi¬ 
bility left cxc(q)t that infinitijsinial possibility of tho 
“ third person ” upon which Mr. Montaju; WiUjIAMiS had 
to rely, and perhaps tho diflicuUy of accepting tho stnuigo 
initiaf cireumstimces of the deed. It is in tho highest 
degree improbable that Mr. Gold’s cirenniHtaucos or person 
wore known to Lefiioy, and thereforo ibo latter must 
be supposed to have started with his revolver on a 
general raid against humanity, choosing for tho purpose 
one of the shortest trunk lines of railwuy which lead from 
London, and one of tho most crowded. This would bo 
prima facie improbable, just as tho third person is prima 
facie po.ssiblo. The jury, however, had to sot these 
hypothetical considerations against the formidable mass of 
jjositivo evideneo on tho other side. I’hey found thorn 
wanting, and there can bo no reasonablo doubt that tiny 
were right so to find them, unless wo are to lay ^iown tJio 
rule that, so long as a murderer has the prAdcnco to avoid 
actually committing his crime belbio witnesses, he must 
osoape the gallows. 

Lord COLKUiDci; was, if anything, too lenient in his 
oommeuts on the astounding conduct of tho railway ; 
officials, and the still moro astounding conduct oC the j 
Jirighton police—matters which are by fur tho most im- I 
ymrtant to the public safety of all those involved in tho 
ease. It has been hinted that tho view of the trial 
whibh limits itself to the consideration of danger to rail¬ 
way travellers if Lefuuy bo not hanged is somowliat 
narrow. The view which omits the con.sidoration of the 
extreme danger to railway travellers if uiiybodj’^ concerned 
ill the extraordinary laches of tho 2 7lh of Juno escapes 
without the severest reprimand, and perhaps something 
more, is certainly not wide enough. Nothing h,as occurred, 
nor has one tittle of evidence been brought forward, to 
weaken what was said at tho timo of the tran.siiction. It 
is neriectly clear that, if Lefkot bad bt’cn luckier in his 
victim; if ho had found, as he easily might have found, 
a considerahlo sum of ready money in Mr. Gold's pockets; 
ho would have had no difficulty in getting clear off. But, 
whether he would have had such difficulty, or whether be 
would not, does not affect tho conduct of tho officials. 
The alter imbecility of all concerned is suoh that, if a 
novelist had introduced it in his book, bis critics would 
most assurcdlv have taken him to task for conooiving 
such improbable folly. It may bo said that much is 
not expected of the police, but railway offimals at least are 
aapposed to have their wits about them. If Lef&OY had 


travelled with a wrong tiokot, or had got into a wrong 
class of carriage, or bad bad two poua^ of luggsm more 
than the proper weight, those wits wonld, no aouot^ have 
been exerted sharply onongh. But the |> 088 eSBion. of a 
ticket en regia seems to quiet all the suspioioas of a rail¬ 
way official. A carriage drenched with blood; a man 
obviously fresh from a desperate struggle, with watches' in 
his boots, and flash coin m his pocket; a oock-and-l)lnU 
story, which, even if it had been true, required instant 
action to be taken and a strict watch to be kept cJ^ 
tho toiler—none of those things, nor all of them togwer, 
had ;itiy effect upon the liearers. After this, even tho 
dol,o(!tives-—one of whom good-naturedly suggrats that tho 
inurdoror should “go Iiome to his friends,” while the other 
“ 1 know that a body had been found in a tunnel 
“ witlimita watch, m.d that this man had a watch, of which 
“ho had given lIio wrong’ number, and yet I let him go ”— 
aro quite congruous and comprehonsiblo. The cose is, 
perhaps, a hi.rdJng example of the brutal savagery of the 
luiuiaii h{^iirt ; It i.s certainly a striking example of the 
more than brutal icily of tho human head. 


CtlKAr AND DliAK BOOKS. 

X yNPOPULVTl, uulhors—that is, all authors except a very 
j -Ml! i.o sitiuUeJ that they would welcome almost auy 

ch.iu^o lu tao ihcilious ol* the publishing trade. They are thore- 
foro lilv ly I'j (;.\t(ih eagerly at tho prospect of secunng a wider 
pubiic ii :d II lirilu money which is ollerod in a rather eensiblo 
tirtirio iM liio Titiiea, At present, as tho 7 'imcs observes, “ the 
(-•ruiiiavy ca-o of uii author who writes a good and moderately 
iiiiceesaiLil h.)A—leaving novels, for tho moment, out of tlm 
recUvmiiig—is ihst. aJlor a thousand copies have been sold at halt 
a guinea iio iinds hiuibelf with twenty nr fifty pounds as his share 
of the profits.'' He rany consider himself unusually lucky if his 
gains ru.ich anything like tho latter sum, if he has publishod on 
the system of receiviug “ half-profits.” Now these resdlts are not 
.‘•aliblhclory to tho author, and as the publisher has of course only 
received another .<11110 of twenty pounds or so os his liulf of thu 
pi’olitd, the publisher, too, has no reason to rejoice. Meanwhile 
“ the great rublic,” as Mr. Gold win Smith . calls it, is also 
deserviug of sympathy. It is not every ono who can pay from 
ten to eighteen bliilliuga for a work which we will suppose, 
fur tlio Mike of argument, to be not without solid merit. Now 
Jet u:i Si-e how matters would havo boon ordered in France. 
The author’s book would have been brought out at a published 
cost of three francs and a half, if in one, and of seven francs 
if iu two volumes, iubtend of at a piiblished cost of from ten 
sluiliii^s to a pound, as iu j‘]ngland. Tho probable results would 
be that at least throo French people would buy tbo French 
boolt for ovary one who bought the English book. According to 
the usiiar'Fi'onch arrangement tho author would receive a royalty, 
Siiy half a franc; op each copy 9f4u8 Work which was sold. If he 
only sold a thousand chpbS he 'would clear 20/., which, we venture 
to think, is at least as much us he would gain on a thousand copies 
of an expensive English work. But, if he sold three thousand— 
whicii may he reckoned as probable—he would receive 60/., while 
hl.> work would lie on the shelve.^ of thrice as many purchasers 
:id !u> could hope for iu England. Whatever may be thought of 
iliesu c liculatious, it is a fact that French publishers find their 
proiil in sbliiug a solid historical work of between six and seven 
liundivd pngra fur five francs. In England the book is ti'ansl&ted, 
is puhlislied iu two tall and portly volmucs, is illustrated with 
Bici*ud-harid woodcut?, and is odVrod to tho world at tho price of 
t\M*nty-fivo shillings. It seems to be reasonable to expect a fai’ 
widi r popularity fur a book published on the French system. 

iSi) far ^ve have been examining tbo caeo of books which in 
England cost iVom tuu shillings to a pound, and iu France from 
thive and a half iu seven Iraiics. Neither price would be oon- 
siderod cheap in America, where publishers can have English 
huok$ for tlie stealing, und cun bring out Mr. Arnold’s poems, for 
oxiimplc, in a form much resembling that of the Saturdau MmeWf 
ut a cost of about fivcjmnce. An experiment in tho proouctidn of 
i'.nglish booJes at a .siinilai* price, and in similar pamphlet shape, 
lias lately bi en made, and about this cheaiiest form of literature 
we have'somo remaiks to ofi’er. But, in the first place, we must 
examine the possibility of introducing tho French q^stam into 
Kiiglaiid, It was started iu France, we believe, by M. Michel 
litivy. Oliserviug that books were dear and readers compuratively 
few, ho determined to offer the public his new works at t^se 
francs a volume, and his more established and familiar nov^ at 
a franc the volume. Neither M. Ldvy nor the “ eminent bandit” 
who wrote for him had any cause to repent this arrangement, 
while the public showed its satisfaction by purchasing milnons of 
boolcs. We seldom see a French novel of the pve-Ldvy epoch, hut 
occasionally a copy of some book of the “ Bomantic ” period comes 
iuto the market as a bibUonaphical curiosity. Th^ ,novalB of 
1830 and later are tall and stout, and were oriigiBally eaq^enaive, 
though their present price is a purely fitnoy one., They were 
throe or four tlmee as dear, not really bettw printed, and not a 
quarter us bandy as the ordinary French novel wlflch we owe to 
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tile eiitnr]ffiBe of Michel L€vy. How would a similar cbau;^ iu 
the dnwetion of ohef jmess and conveuient sise work in England P 
A. novel of Mjr.William Black, or of Mr. Hardy, or Mr. Payn is 
punished in three Tolumes at a nominal pnco of thirty-one 
shilllnge and sixpence. Only the circulating libraries buy it in 
this shape. Later it comes out in a single volume, costing twice 
08 much as Numa Jtoumestan or Le Comte Kontia. Very fow 
pMple, comparatively speaking, buy nnvols in this form. * J^ust 
comes a cheap volume, with a ilaring picture on the cover, which 
^is freely bought at the railway stalls for two shillings. Now let 
^js imagine that The IMncees of Thule or The J)uke '8 Children 
^were originally brought out, in a haudy shape, for three sInlliDgs. 
Probably many thousands would at once bo pui'chased by the 
public. But it is impossible to say that the arrangement would 
work as well as it does in Franco. The circuluting library has 
become one of our institutions. As a consequence—and it i -4 a 
melancholy one—wo have coesed to buy books. Our J^ondon 
houses, especially, have scanty room for libraries. Our habits ol 
living like respectable gipsies, and of moving ^perpetually froui one 
bouse to another, interlere with the taste lor collecting hooks, 
which are “ holy, hut heavy to carry,” as Mr, Swinburne snys of 
hVeedom. Thus the circulating library hna become a pAi t of our 
manners \ vrei no longer buy books, we borrow them ; and, in con¬ 
sequence, we rather skim them than read them. For ephemeral 
wants a slight ephemeral litemturo is supplied; and emr novels 
by no means such studied niid permanent works of literary iiri ns 
the better novels of France. All this is very much to he regretted. 
It seems almost certain that we owe the eternal siivatu of liopii- 
lessly feeble novels, and of frothy tedious books of travel, to lli(» 
circulating library. !No one in his senses! would buy such hotiks ; 
but the clerk at the library packs them up in the parrels of 
acribers, and they are languidly skimmed hy ])eoplo who find them 
on their tables. By these devices, the publi.slierM of trobh in Ihrnt; 
volumes are able probably to make some prolit oui of it. But if 
the French system prevailed among us, imtiiors whose books no 
one bought would perhaps cease to plague the world with their 
weak inventions, oiid their tniali would not constantly be briMi. ht 
to our houses by the mochanism of tbo circulating library. 
Thus everything socnis on the side of the J^'rench system, 
except our confirmed habit, and the invincibly conservuilvc 
custom of the trade. AVo have lost the habit of buying booi^s ; we 
have acquired the habits of borrowing and skimming. Agniti, the 
French system is not so cheap as it seems. French bo(»ks must be 
bound, if they are not to fall to pieces, and Ihis causes trouble, and 
at least doubles tbo price of each volume. On the whole, wo 
fear that the bod and stupid system of the circulating lihrary i-* 
likely to prevail in England; that books will remain dear and 
unread*, and that the majority of oven fairly successful authors will 
find that their writings bring in only iulinitesiinal prolits. 

The American system of producing books in a kiud of pamphlet 
or newspaper shape, at a very low pnco, is easy euougb, of course, 
in America, where the copyright of English books co.sts tho pub¬ 
lisher nothing at all, and where there is an enonnous reading 
public, careless of the delicacies of good typo and thick paper. 
The plan has been imitated in England by peo]>le who cun ailord 
to make the experiment—the publishers of Lady Brussey’s Voiftnjr 
of the Sunbeam and of Sir 'Iheodoro Martin’s Life of the J^/in.r 
Coneort, Both botdfs are so extremely popular, uml the latter 
has been so far out of the reach of poor but luyal and nii-i uis 
sludonts, that the o.vpfriment is sure to succeed. According 
to the TimeSf “it is said that over a hundred thoutmid Sun¬ 
beams have already been sold, ’ and this is not surprising. As 
to the Life of the I*nncc Coitsortj “ the public will be able to biiy 
for holi-a-crown what bus lulJiurto cost them four pounds.” Botii 
books will reach that ‘'iuiinunso” public whicii knows not Air. 
Tennyson or Thackeray, and which has lived on Mr. Spurgeon’s 
John Ploughman for fciundnys and the Family Herald lor wetdi.- 
day readiu|^. But, however much may wish it were ollierwl'^e, 
it is oerteln that only a fow books of the better class would be 
bought at a sixpenny price by tho ‘^immeimo” public. Wiutt 
they want is absolute simplicity of stylo, and matter which, as 
the slang goes, is palpitating wdih actuality.” ICuw lew bo>>iis 
answer to this description! Perhaps it would be a saluUiry 
thing for authors to have to appeal to a public that only 
cares for facts stated in a manner absolutely trimspareut. But 
80 little id understeiod of this great imknowu public that, uul 
impossibly, they might admire Mr. ^rcniiysou uud rev<*l in 'Mr. 
Browning’s lees unintelligible writings. We have eeon *1 slated 
that Mr. Browning’s complete worJes cost six pounds. Now 
is not a ware that cau lx: procured Iruiu the circula¬ 
ting iibraiy. To know a poet we must keop his volumes alwiiy.'i 
close At Land, and read them in many moods. Jt is not nil 
lovers of poetry that can afford to invest in six pounds’ worth of 
Mr. Browning. Probably tho Americans, felicvs nimianif cau buy 
bis complete writings for a littlo lcs.s than a dollar. But tho 
cheap Axnerican pirates certainly do not steal all tho works, for 
examplef of Mr. Swinburne. Probably they wisely reckon that 
the ftvepeony public does not care for ILdhwelL Were it possible 
" to believe that, if our publishers published cheap books, the 
Americans would conseut to a copyright treaty, the exporimeut 
might be ventured on. The enormous and incalculable increase 
of the market would make cheap books possible. But we sincerely 
trust the sixpenny form of publication, which degrades a 
hock into a frowsy dog’s-eared newspaper, will never prevail in 
TBn ffUnii ‘Chat form of publioatiou mi^os people careless of 
horn which ^ should cherish as the dearest of possessions 


and the kindest and most obangeless of feiends. A man 
will throw away a sixpenny Milton or Scott as be throws 
away an old newspaper. It can never become an inmate 
and an ornament of iiis hou.so, as a book ought to be. It 
will of necea'^ity become thumbed and dirty, pages will fall 
out, and tlio pamplilut will in a tew weeks be unsightly and 
worthleas, tit for tue waste-papt'r basket, nut for the bookshelf. 
Ono result will bn tho rapid, n.‘ci{le»a reading which already exists 
as a consequence of tbo system of the circulating library. Mr. 
Ituskiii has always dotenJed the high price of his own books, on 
tho ground that people should b (3 ready to make sacvitices for what 
ia truly valuable. The material workmanship of our books should 
command re.spect. Thi.i is not, we believe, incoiisi.'*tent with com¬ 
parative cheapness. Somo French editions of Ironch classics, 
published at a franc a volume, are really exquisite books in their 
way. But tho material anpect of a sixpenny pamphlet book is 
merely liidcon*^, and soon becomes slatternly. It Is, therefore, not 
disagriM'abki tu roUect that few Engli.sh hooks arc so popular as to 
bo likely to appear in iio\v.-rpu^er form. 


Tin-: ROSIKIIK OL’ PvATCLlFF HIGHWAY. 

T he eucouragciiu'ut. nf virtue would seem, to tho superficial 
observer, peculiarly fippropriate in the noiglibuurhood of St. 
BeiU-ge’s Stivet, formerly known in tho yenujute Calcmiar and 
elBowhero as JhiUlilf Iligliw;iy. It is trim that the place has 
acquired, from various cau.-es, a certain rcputaliou of tho kind 
callod, by sarcastic peoplo, uiidesirahlo. Home eighty viMirs ago, 
for inslaiice, a iiio.'^t artistic iijurclerer, in the wholasalo liuo, prac¬ 
tised here; ho has been imiuitrlali/.od by Do (^uincey, and his 
iiieiiiory still survives among tho imtives, who probullly do not 
read that writer. One murderer, howover, is hardly able alone 
to ronl'er a sltiiiip upon a wholu parish. It is also true that there 
aro docks, and dock lahourer.'i, and Hailom, and drinking-shops, in 
St. < ieurge's, and Indies who stand in tho open all day with knit- 
tiiig-needles in their hands and shawls upon their heads ; and it is 
also true that the place i.s grimy and the houses mean. It may 
furtiir.r be charged againet this street that Jauimch’s is in it; for, 
if Boh the firindcr tound pigeons demorali/dug, what must bu the 
iuilueiiCB of the pumar' In jioint of fact, the distiict, if not 
eniirtlv opposed to the ennse of virtue, ia ostentatioualy ill- 
favoured; it parades its dirt; yet it is said, by those who know 
it best, not to be so bud iis it has painted itself. One would cei^ 
taiuly rather live in 8t. Georges Street tliau in ])ruvy Lane; 
siiuio ])arls of Soho are a gieat deal more duugevous; uud there 
a curtain collect i-iii of slrci'ts at the end of the Gumiuercial 
Boad, opposite’, the Foreign Sailors’ Home, compared with which 
St. tbiorgo’s Street is clean and G.iblo Street respectable. There- 
furt), while we congratulate St. Georgo'a on the possession of a 
stimulus to virtue [mculiar to itself, we refrain from the exhibition 
of buiJeroilious superiority us regards the virtue of our own parish ; 
we maj’^ even envy ihi* panshioners an endowment which 
yearly traiislbnna a vii'tiioiH maid iiiLit a Jttn iere, a prize young 
WMomn, a damsiil whi».'e ;ojc*e*'^^lul resistance to all temptations. 
togUh'T with luck in thi' lottery, has handed her over to her 
lover, not onlv" c.'iiaruiing in heiself ami adorned with the graces of 
proved virtue, hut po.'Se-sed as well of that unusual tiling among 
ihiglish brides, a ti>t. 

TiiM existence of the singular institution to which we are calling 
attention is as guod as unknown outside tho pail>h. Like many 
other Jjonduii customs and emlow'mcnts, it cun he found duly noted 
in works oii the gre.'il citVi ajal lias b-’en, we believe, described quite 
recently by tho present IhecLor of tho parish in his book on tho 
J'kist LmJ. Yet, on the occn'<ion of the latest fuiiction in con¬ 
nexion with it, that of Novmnber the 5tli last, t!ie preaent writer 
seemed the only outsider wlio came to see the cerem uiy ; nor did it 
ajipear, from infonuatiou icceivi'd, that straugeiB ever do attend, 
<11* that tho world of reporters and descriptivo-uiticle writers are at 
all aware of wlait .a ciiriom and interesting reremouy may be 
witnessed tvvicu every year among the slums north of tho Loudon 
Docks. 

Early in the last century theri* flourished on the north bunk of 
tho Thames, among the .«milors of Wappiiig, Shmlwell, and 
I’oplar, a brewer named lleury llaine. It Avas n time when 
thu foundation of aliushoii»es was more common than that of schools, 
us may be proved by an alteruoon's walk down Whitechapel, 
Mile End lto;wl, or any of the norlhorn or north-eastern roads out 
of IauuIou. Mr. lleury Ilainu, ]irobably thinking it of greater 
iuiporlsinco to train up the young in tho way they should go than 
to ])rovido shelter for thoM.‘ of the old who have unhappily 
gone tho other way, founded a school for hoys and girls, fifty 
of each, witli salaries fur iiia.xti‘r and mistress.' This done and 
tho school well started, he presently built and endowed an 
asylum for girls, to be taken out of the school, trained for four 
years in the duties of domeMtic service, and thiin put out into 
good places. 'J’lie girls were not iiece£^sarily to be orphans, 
but tfiey were to remain under some sort of sureviilance for four 
yuara iiVter leaving the asylum. If during that time they kept 
their good character, and found a lover also of guod choraeter, 
who must be a native of St. George’s ur an adjoining parish, 
Aod a OhuroUraan, tbi'y might, at the age of tweuLv-two, draw 
lots with other girks who fulfilled the same conditions for a 
marriage [ ortion of ono hundred pounds. If the number of forty 
girls of tbe asylum is kept up, there might therefum be us mai^* 
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aa tan candidates for this lottery erery year; hut it is obTioos 
tiiat early marriage, departure from the parish, impatience of fbhr 
years* waitinpr, or engagement vith a man not bmonging to the 
stipulated parishes, and perhaps even the loss of character, are all 
accidents tending to lower the number; and, in fact, when the 
drawing of lots took place last May, there were, we believe, 
but two candidates, the unsuccessful one of whom received last 
»Satardi^, without any competition, the prize which she Imd lost in 
May. The drawing of lots, the marriage ceremony, and the cere¬ 
mony of presentation, are all regulated by custom and order 
supposed, to have been arranged by Raiue himself. 

The church itself rises, an immense mass of stone, among a net¬ 
work of lanes and streets of a meBuno.>w only to bo equalled by parts 
of Maiylebone and Soho. Thu church doors open upon a broad 
stone terrace or raised platform approached by stone steps, a feature 
which gives it a certain dignity. Behind it, cut out of the once 
great churchyard, filled >vith the graves of the forgutlon doad, 
they have made a green space with winding path.s, llower beds 
.and seats, the one bright and pleaHanl spot in this squalid parish, 
in warm and sunnv weather the soata are always occupied and 
the walks crowded. It is the Parle of St. George’s Street and 
Gable Street, what it is now the pretty auatuuiical custom to call 
a Lung. Surely it is better to convei't the old churchyards into such 
open spacesi sacred to fresh air and fiowers, than to leave them—as, 
for instance, the Vast area round Stepney Church is left—a dreary, 
uncared-for waste of headstones, the names on which could not he 
more forgotten than they are, even weru all the slabs to he carttid 
away and converted into lime. To-day tlio garden is empty, 
although the sunshine li(‘H on the withered flowers, for thu women, 
old and young, who chiefly use the place are gathered about tiio 
railings outside the church or are stiinding upon the terrace 
waiting the arrival of tho bride, though it is half an hour before 
the time. It is not, they toll each other, the grand day of the 
year; tho parish will not ho paraded by the schools; there 
will he no dinner in the ovoning; but tho esseutials—the 
hundred-pound prize and the Virtuous Maiden—these ai'e things 
which bulong to both days. Presently arrive tho girls of the 
Asylum with their matron. They are clad in white and blue, 
with high, starched caps of white, also trimmed with blue ribbons, 
a dress more becoming than that of some unlucky girls in chiyrity 
schools, yet designed and invented, one doubts not, by tho luascu- 
line mind. No woman would ever have invented such a dress for 
girls. They take up their place at the south side of the choir. 
Their faces, which are rosy, bright, and show good feeding and 
kind toeatmont, express the liveliest satisfaction with the pro¬ 
ceedings ; it is, they feel, in their honour that this function is 
celebrated •, it is one of themselves who is the central figure of this 
procession ^ for thorn is tho church crammed with the women of 
the parish; for them the Treasurer and the Governors are ready 
with their wands of olllce; in their honour the Jiaine's boy8,wh(jae 
virtue must be its own reward because there is no hundred-pound 
prize for them, are sent to the church, and stand opposito to 
them in tho choir; not a girl but feels on this joyful occasion 
that she herself may one day ho the heroine of this triumphal 
mom. 'When the bride is led up tho aisle and deposited beside 
tho happy g^oom, them is a great gasp of syuipuLhy from the 
girls and another, apparently of envy, from tho women who crowd 
tho church. In tho faces of those who look down upon her from 
tho Mllories, the happy liimcre may read the question whv they, 
no doubt equally vutuous, are not equally favoured. It is a 
(question which humanity is fdwnya asking, hut ns yet without 
receiving any answer. Then the bells, which haws been clanging 
and clashing to welcome another victory of virtue, are silent, and 
the service is commenced. 

When tho morning prayers are finished and the wedding service 
begins, we sing a hymn while the Ti-oasurer and (xovernors, cling¬ 
ing to their wands, gather round tho bridal party at tho altar. 
They mean well, and one cannot on these uucasions have too 
much ceremony; but it looks somehow as if they were resolved 
not to let the bride run away. Gan there have been, before tho 
days of liaiuo, a survival, even in iSt. George's, of the old hi'idal 
custom of llight and pursuit P Aud did the respectable Baine 
set his face against that custom P The bride, who is naturally 
conscious of mo grandeur of a position which she must have 
ardently desired for eight years at least, bears horself with com¬ 
mendable modesty, while the bridegroom, a stout-huilt young 
fellow of her own age, shows in his glowing cheeks and downcast 
eyes a true spirit of humility. But on such an occasion, who cares 
Hoout the bridegroom P And when tho Hector concludes the 
service with a brief and sensible little sermon on the duties of the 
married state, we all feel that the bride knows them already, and 
turn our eyes upon the bridegroom, fot whom akme the admoni¬ 
tion must be meant, in the hope that he is hecdfully attending. 
Then the service is over, and we sing old Luther's Jlymn of Praise, 
and the organ ppals out the Wedding March, and tho married 
pair step proudly down the aisle, with tears of mingled triumph, 
modesty, and shame in their eyes, and the Asylum girls with 
many smiles walk after them between a line of all the boys and 
girls on Koine's Foundation. Outside, the beUa begin again, aud 
there is a roar of voices, and the greeting of the multitude. 

The conclurion of the ceremony takes place in the Vestry Ilall. 
It has a ^e aroma of the eighteenth century about it,^ and the 
Trustees should, for the occasion, assume bucklM, stockings, and 
a Kamiilies wig, or **a fine flowing Adonis.” Wo ore gathered in 
the largest chamber; seats ore ranged so as to fom a hollow 
square; the boys stand all round the room; at the lower end is a 


harmonium, behind which are tho Asylum girls; at the upper end 
is a table with a chair for the President, who it the Rector* When 
everybody is in his place, we begin by storing an Ode to honour 
of Jtoniy ICaino. It is a fine piece of work, perhaps the production 
of some Lord Mayor’s Laureate, with a chorus— 

Proclaim his worth, fulfil the plan 

Of this unrivalled friond of man ; 

and set to music, the composer of which, like the poet, remainy un^ 
known. Yet it is a fine, rambling air, running cheerfully up and 
down the scale, from the lowest to the highest notes of the girlal 
who sing, an air unrestrained by tho ordinary tzammols, as befit^ 
moaic set for tho impassioned Ode 

And when long years have come and gone, 

btill hIiiiII tho work of good go on ; 

And muny a nymph and many a swain 

Shall i)lcss with jo}' tho name of Kaiiie. 

This done, tho bride and bridegroom advance towards the Ohrir- 
man, who addresses thorn in a few words of congratulation and admo¬ 
nition, nil e3'es being again turned towards the bridogroom, because 
of course he iu the one who most wants both to oe irimonished 
and congratulated. It is needless to say that the present Rector of 
iijt. George's acquits himself of the task with the utmost good 
sense, taste, and feeling; and then thu bride receives tho dot —a 
hundred golden sovereigns in a long purse of the good old-fashioned 
Jdud dear to pickpoclmts, fifty sovereigns at either end. The 
married couple again I'otira whilo wo sing n second Ode, after which 
the Ghiiinuun and Governors shake hands with the newly-married 
pair, and we all retire, the natives of Gable Street, whose face.s are 
uiuch more grimy than luinmn faces in any other part of the habit¬ 
able globe, being gathered in a circle round the door, under the pro¬ 
tection of two policemen. T'nkcn in fifties, these grimy faces pro¬ 
duce a terrifylug eilect, and one is glad to see tho policemen. 
But the people do not really desire to rend and tear us, though a 
visitor for the first time may think so. They are only curious to 
gaze upon a young woman whoso merits and whose iurtuno have 
proved so groat ns to start her in life with a hundred pounds—a 
whole hundred pounds. 

These marriages genorall}', it is said, turn out well. To ho sure, 
when a girl has gone through eiglit yt^ars’ training and supervi¬ 
sion ; when during all that lime she has had dangled before her 
eyes this loug purse with the glittering sovereigns, she must have 
thoroughly realized tho solid value of virtue, and she must havo 
perceived, in addition, tho importance of not keeping company ” 
with any toss-pot who may offer. Tho Jioaiere may iu after years 
give herself airs over her own extraordinary goodness and the great 
fortune it enabled her to bring her husband ; llio good man would 
probably euduro these iu patience; aud the virtue will remain 
when the money is all gone. Fur even a hundred pounds will not 
last for over; it is only good for a start, to supply the funds for one 
bold venture, or for furnishing, or fur putting iu a napkin and 
hiding away. As regards tho bridegroom of last Saturday, he is a 
carman by trade, and it was whispered that with his hundred 
pounds ho will iiltempt something superior in tho Fish line. May 
ho increase and multiply, if only for the further glorification of 
good old Raine—the unrivalled friend of man.” 


Aiiciinisnop maouale. 

T Ill^ “Lion of the Tribe of Judah,” who could boast with 
Neoior of having liveil through three generations of men, and 
who almost seemed gifted with an immortal youtii, has passi^ 
away at last. John Macilnle, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Tiiuiii, (lied on Monday last in his ninety-first year. To many of 
the proseut generation' his uamo may hardly be familiar, but there 
was a time when it was as much a household word in Ireland, and 
na groat a terror to evU-doers—that is to Englisli Ministers, on 
whom he would have bestowed no milder designation—as that of 
Ills friend and ally Daniel O'Oonnell, or in later days of Mr. 
rurnoll. Not that it would be at all fair to compare the sturdy, 
pugnacious, outspoken old patriot who has just gone from us with 
the interesting denizens of Kilmainham Gaol, or even with his 
nrchiepiscopal brother of Cashel who has so tardily recognized the 
binding force of the eighth commandment on his countrymen. 
Jubn of Tunm was in former days generally violent, oimn wrong¬ 
headed, and sometimes positively mischievous, but he was always 
transparently houcst. If he loved Ireland ** not wisely toit too 
well,’^ even the heartless Saxon never dreamt of doubting that his 
love was genuLue; he did not make Ireland a stalking-horse for 
personal greed or ambition, and it is only fair to a^it, what 
is implied iu subsequent legislation, that many of the grievancea 
he denounced so sharply were real and serious ones. Some¬ 
thing too must be allowed for the force of early association 
in a man whose memory went back to the age of the pmial 
JawB and who could only get his schooling bv stealth from 
teachers of his own faith. Those were days when, m Sydney 
Smith characteristically expressed it^ “ the man who hinted at the 
abominable tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholiks 
Ireland was shunned as unfit for the relations of social 11 &.'’ 
Johnny MacHole, the future archbishop, andtfifth son of a small 
farmer in the county of Mayo, picficed up the first rudittiattlB of 
learning under a heage ftom the contraband but tolerated instiuio- 
tions of the Bomsn OathoUc village schoolmaster. Thin wee all the 
teachii^he got till he wae thirteen, and he used to teU to after dsya 
how he remembered .a priest being hanged at Castlebar for ^ving 
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rafrMliment to two ^'roach officers who passed his door. Such 
reminiseeneee not likelj to foster any very lively adectiou for 
the English Govertinent m a high-spiritod boy of more than 
average capabilities and devoted alike to his country and his 
Church. Being aa aspimnt to the priesthood young MocHalo was 
sent to Maynooth at sixteen, rad at the unusually early age of 
twenty-thm woe not only ordained priest but made deputy pro¬ 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology, succeeding five years later, on the 
death of Professor Hogue, to his vacant chair. But, though ho 
discharged this office with credit for eleven years, it was not as a 
^eoloman or a scholar that he was destined to bo chiolly known. 
pBis Maynooth lectures, however able, did not attract so much at¬ 
tention as the vigorous letters in vindication of the doctiino and 
discipline of his Church which during the same period were con¬ 
stantly appearing in an Irish newspaper under the signature of 
** Hieropmlos,** and which were known to come from his pen. It 
was perhaps to the celebrity thus obtained that he owed his eleva¬ 
tion to the episcopate at the a^ of thirty-four, being conseci-atecl 
in 1825 Coadjutor Bishop of Killala, ntmjure stweessiunis; and he 
attained only nine years later, when ho* was himself but forty- 
throe, the highest rank in the hierarchy na Archbishop of Tiiara. 

Dr. Macllale, like so many of the Irish priesthood, was from 
the first quite as much of a politician as an ecclesiastic, and 
he was not the kind of man to allow his personality to bo extin¬ 
guished by a mitre. On the contrafy his pen, never suilerud to 
lie idle, was now more than ever at the service of O'Oonnell and 
the Catholic Assodatiou. When iii 1831 he paid the prosrrilxMl 
visit ad Ihnina ApoBlolonim —a provision admirably adapted for 
keeping the episcopate well under the thumb of the Ouria—he 
utilized this period of comparative leisure for the compo-sition of a 
series of descriptive letters on sights and scenes in the lorcign 
countries he had to travorHo. But on his return he lost no time in 
proving that his hand had not lost its cunning by addres-iug to 
JLord Grey three letters, the first denouncing his Goorci»)n Bill, the? 
second assailing the Established Church, the third in .support of 
the incipient agitation for llepeal. This was belbie his elevation 
to the archbishopric in ICS34. But for ton years afterwards an 
almost unbroken scries of lui.ssivo.s apjicnrnd ou all sorts of Irish 
questions—Maynooth, public education, Boor Ijaws, toiianl-right, 
Godless Colleges,'' Tithes Bill, and the lihe—authenticat'd by 
the well-known signature of “ .Tohn, Archbishop (jf Tuam.'' 'J’licro 
were few men bolter loved in Ireland generally, or better hated in 
the English *‘l*ale.'’ His last conspicuous appearance in what 
may bo called the capacity of an agitator was at a monster iiieet- 
iug held in the Itoluiida" at Dublin in 1850 to protest against 
Lord John RuHseU’s abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and he is 
said to have been the iirst prelate publicly to violate the Act, 
when passed, by an ostentatious use of the forbidden title iu a 
letter dated from St. Jarlaths. But it was not only orchielly ad¬ 
vancing age which reduced the last thirty years of thi? Archbishop's 
long and active life to comparative obscurity. Groat ns had hoen 
his services to the (’hurch in various ways, they had not been 
wrought in exactly the way that Homo .most warmly appreciate.s, 
and when in 1850 the gentle and gracious Archbishop Murray, 
titular Primate, was calhal to bis rest, it was ii\solvt\l to thrust 
cn the recalcitrant clergy and prelacy of Ireland—who had sent 
up throo very difierent names to Rome for the vacant dignity—a 
superior who should forcibly wrest frrom Dr.MacHalo the virtual ; 
leadership of tlio Irish Roman Catholic Church which he had for | 
many years enjoyed. No two men could well Iw more utterly iinlilio ; 
in their tastes, feelings, and antecedents, than Chirdinal Cullen— | 
trained at Romo in all the wisdom of the straitest sect of curialists | 
—an Irishman, if you please, hut first a Catholic—and the 
sturdy old nationalist of bt. Jurlalhs. Dr. Macllale had translated 
part of the Iliad and Tboum.? Moore’s Mehdiva into Irish; ]>r. 
Cullen had probably never read a word of either work. ]'’rtr 
purely Irish questions and interests, as such. Dr. Ciillon cared 
little or nothing; for thoroughly Ihimanizing the Irish hierarchy 
and priesthood—who hated Protestantism more thau they loved 
the Pope, and hated it chietly as the creed of linglish heretic.^ - 
he cared very much, and therefore he was sent to Dublin. Hr j 
was a pious, honest, narrow-minded, olwiinate, illiterate man, with 
strong views, and not devoid of a certain kind of astut(uies.s, and 
he had the whole weight of Rome, under the despotic rule of 
Pius IX., at his hAck. Moreover, ho was perfectly willing to 
cultivate friendly relations with the English Government iu tiie 
interests of the Church. Of courao he gained his end. The i 
waning star of John of Tuam paled bed'oro the rising sun, and ho ' 
who had long been the moat inlluential prelate iu Ireland became ' 
thenceforth rather a memory than a living force, mat/iii Hmuinis 
vanbrat the respected hut discrowned representative of an obsolete 
school and a oygono age. He retained indeed to the last, very 
iustly, the reverence and afi'cctioii of his own clergy and people, 
among whom he had Always laboured indefatigably in the discharge 
of hie pastoral duties; and when the jubilee of his episcopal con¬ 
secration was solemnized in 1875, poiu* rad rich alike united in 
testifying their sentiments ofgratitude and respect for their venerable 
diocesan. Yet even hero his satisi'acAiou cannot have been wholly 
unalloyed, for a coadjutor, not of his own choice, and of the 
modern Ultramontane school, was thrust upon him in his old age 
Cardinal OuUra, and became the real administrator of the 

diocese. ' ♦ ... . , 

Ones agaiUi during these later years, at a critical moment in Uie 
history m his Ohurch, the nameo'f Ai’chbishop Macllale atuined a 
temporary prominraoe. Theology, as we have already observed, was 
specialty, though he had held Ibr eeveral years a theo¬ 


logical professorship at Maynooth, and had published a work on 
the JUmdencea and Dttcirines of the Churchy which passed through 
tlAiee editions. But he was too good a theologian and had too 
hearty a dislike to despotism of every kind not to bo strongly 
opposed as well to the infallibiliat programme of the Vatican 
(JOUDcil, as to the crooked tactics by which it was promoted. 
Posijibly too, a.*t is suggested in the Letters of QuirinuBf there was 
H shade of ppr.sunal feeling iu the tone of his spirited rejoinder to 
the Irish primate; it was the accumulated debt of twenty 
yi',ars ho paid nil' to Cardinal Cullou.” But the provocation at all 
ovonts was not inconsidorable, when Cardinal Oullou—with such 
facts .^taring him in the fane as the authorized circulatioti in every 
Irish diocese of Keenan's Controversial Cntechwnf .which roundly 
repiuliatcs thtr dogma of papal infallibility as “a Protestant 
ijivention ”—calmly asserted that ** tho mind of Ireland ha.s 
always been infallibilist,” and appealed to tho testimony of Dr. 
Macllale himself iu support of this audacious paradox. ** It 
made," wo are told, ** no slight impression when the grey-haired 
MacITalo rose to repiuliato tho protended holiof in infallibility, not 
merely for him self but for Ireland.” A mouth later, shortly noforo 
the end of the debate, the Archbishop again, according to QutrinuSf 
“ spoke '^^ilh great severity against the decree, the fatal conse- 

S ces of which he seems to appreciate better than most of his 
colleagues.” And in the voting of July 13 his name appears 
among the fourteen Archbishops who met the pi'oposed new 
dogma with an indignant Aha it is true that he yielded 

afterwards and promulgated it in his diocu'se, and his imperfect 
grasp of theological and historical learning may have enabled him 
to ofi'er this “ sacrifice of the intellect,” us Jesuit divines term it, 
with less conscientious difficulty, though hardly with less disgust, 
than some f)f his brethren, who, like linneberg and Hefcio, under- 
sfijod well enough tho true nature of that “ triumph of dogma ovoi* 
historyiu which they tardily and reluctantly consented to acqui- 
c.‘<co. Tho Archbish(q) of Tuam knew, indeed—none better—that 
the doctrine had been again and again formally repudiated by the 
Irisli episcopnlo, and it must have gono sorely against tho grain 
with him to take part in a public confession that on thiri funda¬ 
mental polut they had one and all misconceived tho true teaching of 
their Church. But with doctrinal controversies, as such, ho had 
nnver specially concerned himself. He was a man of war from 
his youth, and, hard as it might bo to swallow tho novel pre- 
of nn IJltramontono Pope, and a I’opo who took Cardinal 
Culloii for his nnnithpicco, it would have boon harder still to seem 
to betray the cause of tho J*apncy, for wliich ho had fought 
all his life against tin* heretic oppressors of his country and 
her ancient fmih. With him has j)assed away the last perhaps 
of a rnco of ecclesiastics infioxibh? uliku in their patriotism and 
their religious fidelity, in whom there was much to admire, if 
there was also somethlug to desiderato and something to deplore. 
They were men who combined a Spartan independence or cha¬ 
racter with the zeal and patience of Christian martyrs, and of 
whom it may justly bo said that they Bought first tho cause of 
truth and righteousness, as they understood it, un<l were content to 
let all lower and personal considerations take their chance. They 
were outspoken almost to a fault, and if their frankness at times 
degenerated into brutality, it was not when their own selfish inte¬ 
rests orthn.sQ of their order wore at slake, but when they deemed 
that the rights of religion and liberty were being trampled under 
i'oot. If Ireland is less amenable than of old to priestly iiiiliience, 
that is not, from a social and political point of view, an unmixed 
advantage. Archbishop Macllale used at one timo to bo denounced, 
ami m»t unreasonably denouiired, as a firebrand, yet later expe¬ 
rience lias taught us that Irishmen may follow worse and more 
dangerous guhlauce. Ho never scrupletl to show his hand, and 
coiiiii at least bo reckoned on as a generous friend or an open foe. 
Jlis co-veligiouisls especially would do well to bear in mind that tho 
L^Miuino respect and confidence which he inspired throughout his 
long e]iiB{*opate was bestowed ou one who iievtT forgot iu tho 
zealous and unwearied Jischarg-o of hi.s official duties that ho was 
a maU| a citizen, and a Christian n.H well us a priest. 


MU. lliVIXti OX TIIE DKAMA. 

T he opening addi-e.ss of tho present session of tho Edinburgh 
I’hiloHophical Institution was delivered on Tuesday last by 
Mr. Henry Irving, who was fortunate both in his subject and his 
aud'Lenco. Edinburgh audiences, both at the ibeairu and at the 
J’hilosophical luslitulion, are deservedly famed for tho intelligent 
encouiiigoment whi(?h they give to good things; and Mr. Irving, 
who naturally enough selected “ Tho Stage as It Is ” as the text 
of his discourse, devoted himself to showing how the two interests 
referred to are really at one with each other. Mr. Irving, in his 
opening remarks, went straight to the point. He bad chosen tho 
stage lor his .subject because to my profession I owe it that I 
am here, and every dictate of taste .and of fidelity impels mo to 
honour it ’; and ho had further chosen ‘‘The Stage ns It Is” 
because “ it is very empty honour that is paid to the drama in the 
abstract, and withheld from tho theatre as a workin>^ institution 
in our midst.*' Erom this the speaker wont on to descant, not, lot 
us hope, too jubilantly, on the further text ** nous avons changd 
tout cela.” lie congratulated his hearers and himself upon tho 
fact that the habit of protending to appreciate Shakspoare more in 
r^ing him than in seeing him acted bad almost died out. This 
he jusuy described as being a common method of afiectiog special 
4 
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•apriority "; and it is to bo fonrad that this and copoato mathods of 
aty^tation aro not quite so dead na >Kre lui^rht wish them to be, 
altbough, no doubt, much has been done by Mr. Irvinjr and otters 
to put an end to thorn. We reniomber well receiviupr from “a 
Buperior person/’ in answer to a question about the blDj;lish stage, 
the reply that it was only French acting, and of that only the 
acting seen at the Fraii^ais, which was worth the atteution of a 
creature endowed with intellect. There will probably always be 
people wbo keep an intellect in this way, jii.st os in other ways 
there are people who keep a soul, and probably also ibe wisdom 
of the two classes is about on a par. But it may, wo trust, lie cun<* 
Biderod that the amount of nonsense talked about Shakspenre's 
plays being more fitted for the closet than the stage is, as Mr. 
Jrving said, diminishing. That tho reaction should lead to such 
harmless, if extravagant, nonHonse in tho opposite direction as 
the grave pro-sent’uont of the first quarto of JlamlH u\\ a public 
stage by a company of untrained unjateiirs is, perhaps, a good 
rather than an evil sign. It ia, after all, an attempt, however 
injudicious, to emulate the good results altuined by the stud}' 
and porrorotanco of practised aebirs, ns to whose niethods 
of arriving at their elfecis Mr. Irving spoke interestingly from his 
own experience. As soon, ho said, ns such an actor Imows tho 
author's text enough to feed sclf-pos&ossed, without feeling the care¬ 
lessness of familiarity, be begins, from tho “ mere automatic ” 
delivery of the part at rehearsal and in perforniaiice, to get new 
lights thrown upon the uioauing of what he has to do. To use 
Mr. Irving’s own words, this action gives ‘‘ the pei>ouage beiug 
played on iudividuality partly independent of, and yet consistent 
with, and rendering more powerfully visible, the dramatist’s con- 
GoptioD.” From this we may eoncludo that Mr. Irving agrees 
with Diderot and with M. C'X]uelin in thinking timt the ticLor 
should never be so lost in hks own part os to be unable to 
preserve a pei’sonality of his own, which can watch and con¬ 
trol the moroments of the acted persuTiuge. In uthiu* words, if 
a sudden ** inspiration ” occurs to him of speiiliiiig a particular 
speech or making a particular action in a now and bettor 
manner, he must be muster ('nongh of himself to spotik or move 
with the judgment of experience as well ns with tho force of im¬ 
pulse. Uis intonation and gesture must seem unpremeditated, but 
must not really be -so. This has, ss a matter of Inct, been tho rule 
with most lino players, and those who Imve departed from it have 
done so at the risk of frequently missing the great etl’ects which 
their audiences have been taught to expect. Fiiu* etfucts have, 
indeed, on many historical occasioiis been produced by mere stage 
accidents being turned to good account at tho moment, and after¬ 
wards reproduced deliberately by practised actors. And of course 
the player who can note utid make admirable use of such a thing 
as the chance unfastening of tho garter outftiiile his stocking 
con also, oven wliile ho is playing the begiuuiug of a given 
passage in his accustomed way, conceive uud execute a better 
way than he has yet found for delivering its couclusion. And 
it is no doubt the ])ower wdiich a line actor has of catching 
sew impressions, whi^ther at rehearsal or in performance, and 
embodying them with due judgment in hi.s playing, which has 
led tho .l^rentdi to speak of tho creation of a part ” by tho actor 
who first plays it amt mukes it toll with the nudicnco. In fact, 
in the case, at any rate, of a now pai t, an actiii* of ]»owor shares to 
a nut iucoubidernble (‘xleut in the anliior’s in\entioii, and, as Mr. 
Irving justly said, “Fi-ench autliffrs are so conscious of tho extent 
and value of this co-operation of aetoi's with them, that . . . they 
are uniformly lavish in their homage lu tlie artists who have 
created on the boards the parts which thiy themselves have 
created on paper.” 

We have, however, been led away into the coiisiacrntina of toch- 
nicaluies upon whitdi Mr. Irving dwelt, ns was litting, but slightly 
in his address. A good deal of what he said was devuiud to a con¬ 
sideration of the improved status of the stage as a prufession ; and, 
no doubt, there is hero room f<ir rej^iicing. It may !>»• questioned, 
however, whether Mr. Irving did not, consciously or iiucunseiunslv, 
overcharge his sketch of the past so us lo heighten its contrast 
with the present. It is no doub^ trno that inoro young men of 
good education and breeding betaau theuisuivos to ilie stage as n 
profession now than formerly; but the jn'oposition can hardly 
be advanced that in the last generation or two any stigma, out of 
extra-Puritan circles, rested on a man of breeding and education 
because he was an actor. It would he easy enough to adduce 
uumes to prove that this was not tho case, unr perhaps did Mr. 
Irving mean that it was; hut. his stateuieiits and suggestions were, 
as reported, a triile vague and sweeping. Wluvl, lor instance, is 
the meauiug of the Kssertion that “ there are now few poor 
players. Whatever varuity of fortune and merit there may bo 
among them, they have the same d<‘gives of prosperity and respect 
as come to members of other avocations” Y Did Mr. Jrving intend 
to say that there are now fewer “ supers ” and ** utility peoplo ” 
than there used to he, or did he merely mean to oiiiphasi/e the fact 
that players who do not protend to the very highest artistic rank 
are more frequeiiUy seen at social gatberingd than used to be tho 
case ? This, us wo take it, is not entirely due to a marked change 
in tho attitude of laymen. Ikifuro the days of long runs players 
had considerably loss time than they now have for mingling in the 
oiitede world's amusements, and we have heard it BUggested by a 
distinguished actor that the extent to which this is now done ie 
not an unmixed goc^ so far as the art of* acting la coucerned. 
However, so one will wish to dissent £ram Mr. livmg^ageneral pro- 
pc^tlon that ** the type ” of people who moke the stage a profession 

is vastly improved by public rscognition.” But the Bame tliiug 


might pprhaps be sftid with equal truth of the tm of some otiier 
professions, and notably of journalism. Mr. JMng, diverging 
from this point—to which, huwever, he prasantly returned—^want 
on to .ipoak of actors who lamout that tame are now so aehools 
for actors. This is a very idle lamentation. Every actor in fiiU 
employment gets plenty of echooling, for the beat sebooling is 
ractico, and tbero is no school bo good na a well-condUoted play- 
oust*.” 

This is surely somothing like an avoidance of the quesdoii. 
Wo have never heard tliat there wore at any time ‘‘echools/’ 
except on a small scale, fur actors in Iflngland, and' there aro 
prububly more such sclmuls now than there used .to he. Nor mjf 
any one lUcely to deny that, under certain conditions, the brot 
possible schooling is to bo got in a well-conducted playhouse. 
The question really is, whether, with tho system of long runs, a 
pl!iyh(uisu, however well cmiduoted, ailbrds tho necessary con¬ 
ditions. Far more actors now come upon the London stage than 
was I'oriuerly the cose without having gone through the mill” ; 
and wu have always undei^tood that liie necessity felt by some 
people for “ schools"” was partly due to the fact or belief t^at the 
old system of rough-Biid-ready learning by means of plnylug a 
number of dilicrent parts every week was on its last logs, and 
that Homotliing was wanted to replace it. Tho ditference tetween 
playing, say CJuildeustern iu for a hundred nights run- 

jung, and "playing six or more diilercnt parts every week for 
the same space of time, is 'surely considerable, as far as mere 
training goes, to say notliing of the oilier difierence between 
playing to audiences accustomed bi expresa and audiences aoeus- 
toined to repress tlieir emotions and opinions. But Mr. Irving 
went on to contradict himself, apparently, in a curious way on 
this matter. Many line qualities, he said truly enough, are needed 
for oHiciency in acting, among ibem ** considerable cultivation; 
delicate instincts of tasLo ; tiiul a jiower at once retined and strong 
of pcTcoivingnnd expressing to others the, siguilicance of language.” 
How all this is to be acquired or cultivated by' playing the same 
part night after iiiglit wo fail to see. Still less cun we agree 
w'itli Mr. Irving tluit “ little of ell Ihi.s can be got in a more 
training ncboul, but all of it will come forth more or less 
fully annod from the actor’s bruin in the process of learning 
his art by practice.” In the “ more training school ’’ of the 
(lonservutoiru actors are certainly taught iiow to ouunciate, how 
to umphnsi/4>, how to move well and effuctivoly, before they 
try tlndr fortunes before nil audience. Tho proposition that it is 
better for them to be pitchforked on to the stage and learu all 
tlioso things in the presence and at the cost of audiences would be 
absurd enough, find we can hardly suppose that this is what Mr. 
Irving intendod. No doubt, *' the way to learn a thing is to do 
it,” but somothing should surely be learnt before 

mastership is attempted. Mr. Irving's own success is a striking 
testimony to the value of early training in pliiying a variety of 
parts of ellogistlier dilVerfut calibre, end it would be matter for 
regret if, tlnough any viigueness citlier iu his speech or in the re- 
])oriing of Ids speoch, lie should seem to depreciate the im- 
l»ui‘lanc(i of this. With what ho went on to say about 
the fns.sv people who think they Imve a mission for reforming 
the stage, we are disposed entirely lo agree. What would bo 
thought of u body of people wJin started an association for tha 
“reform” of one of the “learned professions”And yet the 
umiill umounl coulribiited by the stage to the annals of crime 
is well known enough. As to the wider qiiostioii of what may 
ho called “ llio stage us a moral agent,” what Mr. Irving said was 
well conceived and well put, although ho naturally enoujifh 
touched lightly, or not at all, on the success of pieces the chief 
attraction of which is a spice of indecency. The question really 
ends with tho fact that people will go to see good things when 
they get tho chance, and, so long os human nature remains what 
it is, they will probably also go to see things which are in a certain 
sense bad. But thi.s need nut prevent us from rejoicing that Mr. 
Irving's uH'orts to give them good things are untiring, and meet 
with full re8})ousu. 


WOMEN’S SUFE11AOI-: ONCE MORE. 

T here has been no debate on women's suffrage for two years 
in the House of Commons, owing, iis the chairman of tiie 
nnijual meeting of the National iSociety for promoting this object 
showed conclusively at Manchester on W udnesday night, toimponoae 
necessity. Lord Beaconsheld had to be got out of otiice, Mr. 
(lladstone to be got in, a few trifling regions of tho earth’s surfaoo 
to bo snipped on the British Empire, the Irish landlords to te 
taxed twenty-five per cent, ad valornn for the benefit of the Irish 
tenautH, &c. It is oven frankly acknowledged (and Mr. Hugh 
Mason could not know when he acknowledged it how folly 
his apprehension was being comibomted by Mr. Gladstone in 
London) that something else than women's suffrage may ponibly 
occupy the House of Commons next year also. But Mias Lydm 
Beciier is not discouraged, nor is Mrs. Oliver Soatoherd, nor Is 
Mrs. Ashton Dtlke, least of all is Mr. Hugh Mason, the chairauu. 
His programme is announced. He is going to begin bsllotiiig as 
soon as Parliament opens, and to go on ballotum^ond mimt, H 
that will not suffioe, tt is clearly the fault of Mtes Lydia Bwter^ 
a master in Parliamentary procedure,” for not telling him wtet 
else to do. There is evidently no lack of goodwill in Mr. Itegh 
Mason, and he is at evidently the right man in the xigitt fteik 
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indM, a careAil i^tiident of theodicy and the newampen eanuot 
4 ou^ firom the unvaryiitit beneficence of Providence to the 
National Society, lor Promotinfi^ the SttfiroiTe of Women, that 
triumph will ultimately be theira. Their chairman (for they do 
not UBually incline to chairwomei^ noceaaarily chaupfea. Mr. 
Jacob Bright givea place to Mr. Cfourtney; and Mr, Courtney, 
paaaing into the cold ehade of office, givea place to Mr. Hugh 
Mason. The men pass away, but the characteriatica do not. 
r The choracteriatio of a champion of feminine rights ia tlie pro- 
) duction of at least one specimen of feminine logic, and the 
ehibboleth ia never evaded or baulked. Mr. Hugh Maaou’e evidence 
of fitueaa ia, to eay the least, as good os another's. It ia not easy to 
produce a new argument for the suiirngo of tho untittoat, but every 
chairman of their annual meeting ia bound to do so under ponaltii's. 
Mr. Hugh Maaou has riaen to the occasiou. He iinda liia in the 
election petitioDB and their consequences. What,’’ ho said, “ could 
be more unjust than tho casus of women in corrupt horougbs such 
as Maccleatield and Oxford, where J loyal Conimiaeiona had been 
aent down to inquire into the corrupt practices of tlio men there, 
and the women had been compelled to pay their quota towards the 
expenses of thoso CommiHaionsP ’ Speaking from Mr. Hugh 
Mason's point of viow, but with tho application of masculine instead 
of feminine logic, we should say that the case of the iincurnipt 
male voters who* did thuir duty, and yet aro mulcted, was consider¬ 
ably more unjust, supposing that tliero is any injustice in tho 
case at all. But we do not expect Mr. Hugh Mason, much less 
Miaa Lydia Becker, to agree with us. It is sufficient to s.ay 
that by this argument Mr. Hugh Mason has justified Ids selectinn. 
The torch of prograsa may be justly handed to him by his prede¬ 
cessor, whoever he was, without inisgiviug. It is not so clear to 
US that it waa wise of Mr. Mason (in illustrating the dlflicully of 
getting matters before PnrUnnicut) lo instance his own struggles 
to get in a Bill about boiler explosions. A wicJfed critic might 
somehow or other take up Mr. Hugh Mason's two pot subjects, 
boiler explosions and women's truil'rage, and iLake tiiem a joint, 
text for a sermon of a very shocking nature. The audience, how¬ 
ever, was not wiiilred or critical, for no commoiit, at leusL in tho 
published reports, betray.s tho Blighte.«it retloetion as to tho coin¬ 
cidence on tho jiart of any of Mr. Mason’s hearers. Jt would 
have been very unkind to make auy such reflection on tlm favourite 
legislative projeeJs, explosive or counter-explosive, of aiiiau who 
had just pledged liimsolf to go on balloting till all was blue, 
and who bad, in tho cau&e of woman, further proved his soiind- 
nesB by the argument about tho LJectiuii (^unniissions. 

Tho followers of Mr, Mason were not quite so interesting, 
because they were le.sa novel. That Mr. A. G. Symouds should 
.take the opportunity to remind the iin^eting of “ his opportuiiitie.s 
of knowing the opinions of members of l‘arlininont ” was natural, 
and tho anuouncoment may luivo been interesting—to Mr. A. G. 
8 ymonds. That the same per^on (w'bo is principally known as the 
Secretary of an exceedingly pragmatical body, calling itself tho 
National lleform Union, which as a matter of fact lives and moves 
in the Manchester equivalent for Tooley ytreet) should assort a 
simultaneous acquamlauco with dwiJlors in tho rural districts, and 
assure tho assembled women that extension of tho county franchise 
meant women’.s suffrage, because tho hiboureis Avore “ thoroughly 
agreed on llio que.stioii,” was more attractive. The rurality of the 
dwellers in Tooley JStroet, Matichesler, is undoubted. The pro¬ 
bable opinion of the average agricultural labourer as to tho 
political rights of his Avif’c, and the means which he would 
take ftir enabling her f.o exercise those rights in n thoroughly 
free and indopeiideiit manuHr, are undoubted likewi.se, at 
least to poraons Avho do know something of tlio “ dwellem 
ip Hgricultuml districts." Mr. {Synumda was followed by Mi.s.s 
Oarbutt. Mi.ss (Jarbuti's argument for the enfranchisement is 
that ** the sense of responsibility which it would give to women 
would prevent their being interested in tho frivolities which ul 
present were almost the only things to which women wlio had not 
to earn their living could turn.” Frivolities is good, but “ iihuoj>t " 
is better. Tho frivolity of household duties, of looking after tho 
sick and poor and needy, of smoothing the rough places of the 
world ami healing tho wounds of the world’s victims—riiot to 
apeak of self-cultivation and the practice of those branches of art 
and literatimj which are traditionally open to women—is on inge- 
uious conception, and Miss Carbult is to bo thanked for it. This 
singlo jewel is a bright one, and we do not know that it is out- 
aboue by the gala-xy of bisuuties which may be oxtracled from tho 
subsequent oration of Mrs. Ashtuii Dil^. The utterances of 
Mr. Ashton l)ilke latclv have betrayed a painful mental condition 
of backsliding ami doubt. Unless Ids reporters have belied him, 
he l^ ee washed his hands of the Iri^li ns impracticable; he has 
spoken of the representation of ujinoritics (which his reverend 
senior, Mr. Bright, knows to bo an invention of the Devil and 
Liord Beacoustield in conclave assombled) ns a reasonable thing, 
ft nd he has even hinted doubts of the excellences of the caucus. 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke (and this is a ^neut argument for tlie women’s 
suffirage people) knows no such yuriableness. “ Women had gained 
so much from constitutional liberty that they would bo the last 
to deprive their fellow-creatures of it.” There is a slap in tho 
htee tot Mr. Gladstone, and a healing balm for the victims of 
tyranny at Kilmaiuhaiul “If women had votes in Ireland 
there would be liesa lawleasneas displayed.” This ia the sort 
of asaertion which it is difficult cither to prove or to dia- 
piove. The Indies’ Itand League, however, and Miss Anna 
J^onell’s spirited and memorable rides across country in order 
to ihdooe we lagging tenant to “ got up and bar the door ” 


agmost the hateful sheriff and bis poaso seem to render the 
! Btatement a little doubtful. Mrs. Aanton Dilke, however, has 
Ijenson for her rhyme. *• Women,” she knew, “w-ere inclined to 
I carry out an agitation in a peaceful manner. They vrould not g<r 
beyond constitutional bouuds.” On the whole (for, in the pur¬ 
suance of* an inveterate, though obsolete, habit of defbrentiol 
gallantry wo shall supply Mrs. Ashton Dilke with the arguments 
which she seems to lack), it appears that women’s suffrage 
might have one good oHoct in Ireland. Free aud independent 
electressos might object to be set in tho forefront of the battlo 
to shield their hu^bauds and brothers from constabulary buck¬ 
shot. Bui the consequent slaughter of the noblest aud most 
chivalrous peahiiiitry on earth, or else tho disunion which would 
inevitably result in households nt present united in the bonds 
of tho Gatliolie fiiitli and of a desire to pay no rent, are heavy 
drawbacks to this advantage. 

The Wotueu's Suffraf/r Jovnial ia always activo just before the 
annual display of strength. This year, an account of n meeting at 
Sheffield simie thirty ycoj-s ago has been exhumed to cheer tho 
daughters of liberty. There is an ediioriul comment on this 
which exphiius the matter. But tho account itself appears in n 
different pirt of the paper without any warning heading; and it is 
rather a. shock to read, after a loport W'hicli might bo that of nro- 
roedings luildyeatt‘nlny, that “a inomorial was voted to Lord John 
lluR.sull.'' Tt certainly seems, till the facts are appreciated, tliatilis 
a COSO of" liectere sineipieo superos Acheroutamuvebu.” However, 
further examination and the comparison of the before-mentioned edi¬ 
torial remarks show that Lord UussoU’s venerable ashes are not to bo 
disturbed, and that tho meeting took place about 1849. We think 
Avo like Miss Anne Knight, who seems to have been the Mis.s 
Lydia Becker of tlio^e days, better than the cxi-sting master of 
riirliamentary procedure; but this may be merely tho unfair pre- 
diI(*ction for tlio j)a.st which iiUluoncrs some minds. Miss Anno 
Knight, it seems, used to talk about ** the three hundred slaughter¬ 
men ”—which did not refer to jourueymeu butchers, but to mem¬ 
bers of tho House of Gomiijous coimected xvith the Army and 
iSavy. Tliere is a pissago, loo, in .Mi.ss Knight's oration which, 
though some alhisions in it are a little dark to ns, has much pic- 
tm’c>qiicnc8a and pathos. She had asked Edward Smith to he 
present on that occasiou, but lie had hia fears about Socialism, 
uiid also objected to music. She would rather not have 
had tho mu.-ic, becausn her womans liarp was liauging on 
the AvillowH, and it must, bo almost a mock<‘ry to their 
poor Hungarian brethren to be roquusleJ to play the songs 
Ilf their fathmland in tho laud of alrunger.s.” Edward Smith, 
who objected to Socialism uud music ill public meetings, must 
have been a Aery Hunsible fellow, and Ave liko .Mid.i Kniglit's 
rcfercncos to hiT Avoraan'h harp. 'I'here ia a distinguished poetess 
of tlie present day avIki titlJvs this in her prefaces, Lhoiigli, 

to do lier justice, wo do not remember lo have seou her name nt a 
women's suH'rage meeting. After pathetic description of her 
burp, Mits Knight exhorted herheanTs to “ send their lights down 
to the Boutli," " she hoped tlieir beacons Avould be lighted tliruugh 
tho ciMiiitrv till they AA’arnied tho heart of cold Loudon,” in Avbich 
phrase, indeed, tho .speaker seonis to have anlicipaled, in different 
Avays, two great men oT the present day—Mr. (iladstoua and Mr. 
George It. Sim.s, There was a Mrs. Higgiubothiim, loo, in 1849 
Avho was \ory nice. Shu spoke in niovj/ig^ loruis td'tho wives 
of soldiers and sailors, imahh' lo repriwiit (heir coiiutrv in 
their country's eiiiiso Avliile they weie Jar off 011 the sea, or com- 
]iidle,d to an autouiaiou hubmission lo rnvag'o with lire and sword 
their unoffeiidiiig brelhieii of diffeieiil J.iiids at tho tyrant's bid¬ 
ding'’(tko tyrant, by the way, Avas that sumo gracious inonarcli 
Avho is now tho WomeiKs Snffnigo Society’s stock argiiiuonfc for ils 
deiuaiKl.s). A 11 thi.s i.'. much racier than Mr. Hugh Maaou’e logic 
and Miss t'arbutl's argnments about lri\nlitk'S, and not much more 
unreasonable. Thu cone.''pondent Avho forwarded this undated 
tronvaillo lo Thv ironicun tSnJfnuie Juuni </1 should be applied to 
for more of the same. Miss Anno Knight and Mrs. ITiggiubothain, 
Avho dopietod soldiers and sailors ravaging their brethren with 
sword aud lire, wouM be a welcmuo chaugu after Lady liurbeiLun 
and Mrs. Scatcherd, Aliss Hucker and Miss Helena Duwiiiog. 


Tlir. LONDON ITSII SUPPLY. 

T he proceedings of the Corporation of Loudon in the matter 
of the metropolitan lisU supply nlford an interesliug and 
pleasing contrast to those of the Metropolitan BoaiAl of AVorka. 
it must be alloAved in faii’nes.s to the laltur body that, if they hud 
not moved in the bu&iiiess, the superior merits of tho Gorponition 
might never hav*' coiuo to light. Whether as effect or as co- 
iucidtiuce, tho unxioly of the Corporation to improve, and if 
needful to supploiiieut, Billingsgate has boon greatly quickened by 
tho action of the Board of Works, Hut, since the two nutho- 
ritioa have taken the question in hand, the action of tho ('or- 
poration has bt» n very much to tho jmrpose, whilo the action of 
the Board of Works has come to nothing nt all. At their 
meeting last week the meiubers occupied themsolvea in rejecting 
one motion after another without seeming to have any ch-ar con¬ 
ception of whttt it was they wanted to do. If tho majority of 
the Board are really ot opinion that the notion of tho Corporation 
has made it unnecessary for them to do anything further, they 
had better have said so plainly. They may hold that, if the eompe- 
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tition of the Board of Works be withdrawn, the zeal of the Cor- 
' poration will grow cold, but in that case they should either have 
adjourned the further considemtion of the question until it b|h 
booB seen what the Oorpomtion is going to do, or have devoted 
themselves to the provision of a fish market in some quarter of 
Jjondon where the Corporation does not propose to set up one. 
*lf thev are inclined to come to a compromise with the Corpora¬ 
tion, tKey should have laid down plainly the lines on which they 
propose to hase an arrangement, and then hare suggested a con¬ 
ference between representatives of the two autboriUes. As it 
was, they simply throw overboard a series of premature or unwise 
propose, and eeparated without coming to any conclusion at all. 
The nation first put to the Board was one in favour of a site 
between the Great Northeru and Midland Itailways, now in the 
possession of^the Gas Light and Coko ('Ompany. Whct'jor this 
site is the best that could bo chosen for a market for rallwiiy- 
borne fish it is not our business to say. But it seeni.H plain that, if 
it is chosen, there will be iio need for a market oii the site recom¬ 
mended by the JmsU Suj)plv Committee of the Common Ck)uncil. 
Two markets north of the Thames in addition to one al Billings¬ 
gate are only likely to ruin one another; though it may well 
deserve consideration whether, ua the Oorporali<m propose to en¬ 
large Billingsgate with the view of making it adequate to the 
increasod deinouda of the trade in watei'-borno fish, the prnvi.sion of 
a market for railway-borne fish might not advantageously bo left 
to the Board of Works. A cnnfuruucu between the Board aud the 
Corporation might have ended in the adoption of this comprumiso, 
and so saved a cousiderablu expenditure of public money. The 
motion actually submitted to the Board made no montiun of the 
Corporation scheme, but simply rocommeuded thn immediato 
establishmeut of n market upon the northern site. Supposing 
that tho Board of WorLs are to sot up a markot without 
reference to the Corporation, it would bo better to place it on 
the south side of the river, whom it would, at all events, have 
tho field to itself. A market in tho north of Loudon will bo of no 
use to the railways south of the Thames ; and, though in their 
case tho cumpetilion of water-borne lish would be sovero, there is 
no apparent reason why a railway lish trade could not be created 
on the southern coast which would be of considerable advantage to 
the motropolitau districts of Kent and Surrey. 

On the previous day the Court of Common Council had been 
busy with tho same question. Gn tho 15th of Si*pteiu 1 jur tho Fish 
Supply Committee had been instructed to consider aud report us 
to the cost of obtaining a site at Blackfriars, ** and any other sites,” 
and they had very properly interpreted tho iirscrtimi of tlio words 
and other sites ” as an intimation that the Court- dosiivd to 
obtain all available information upon tho question. 'J'liey accord¬ 
ingly advertised for suggestions as to the best position lor a lj.sli 
market, and mceived one hundred Biiggo.stioM.s. Thirty-two of the 
sites recommended were viewed bv tho Committte, aud. in the 
Jeud, four sites—].lilling8gatp, Blackfriars, the Central Markets in 
>d!<'arriugdon Street, and a si^ ne.'ir the Midland Ibiilway—were 
referred to the City Architect for furlljor consideration. Tho 
Committee came eventually to two couclusions; one, that thu 
public feeling in favour of having twi> fish markets was strong 
enough to overbear tho Committoo's own conviction tlmi 
one market is siiincient. That the public are in thu 
right in tiius thinking we liavo Jio doubt at all. It 
is impossible that in a crowded city like J<ondou the same 
market should be equally suitcM for thu salo of water-borne and 
railway-borne fish. In tho first place, if this whole supply is 
brought together in a single market, the block in the neighbouring 
streets will be proportionately greater. There wi^ be more carts 
to Ije brought up, loaded, aud sent away. .In tlin second place, tho 
requiroments of the two methods of transport aro dilleront. What 
is wanted in tho case of wnter-borno fish is that the market 
should bo near tho river. 'NVhnt is wanted in the case of railway- 
borne fish is that it should be near the railways. Unless tho rail¬ 
ways are brought down to thu rivur-.sidc, which in Lundou may 
be said to be only possible at one point, the.se two requirements 
cannot bo combined. Tho river is in the cimtre of the (hty ; the 
railways, or nt lea-st those which bring most lish, are still, speaking 
comparatively, in tho uutskirtvS, If Billingsgate remains tho only 
market, the ush brought by tho railways nortli of London must bo 
nnpnoked on its arrival aud carted down to tlie rivur-side. If 
Billingsgate is replaced by a single inland market, tho fish bmught 
by river must be unpacked on its arrival and 'ciii'ted to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the northern railways. What the public du.sire is that 
this useless transhipment shall be avoided, aud by the plan of a double 
market it is avoided. The only argumout in favour of tho Black¬ 
friars dte lay in the fact that it was near Inuh to tho river and to 
a railway over which all tho fish coming to London from the North 
might easily bo carried. But Bliudcfriiirs is upon to the grave ob¬ 
jection that it is above bridge, aud it is not at all clear that this 
change would not bo exceedingly disadvantageous to tho trade in 
river^mo fish. To have to pass two bridges may, at some states 
of the tide, appreciably increase the risks of transit. This objection 
is the more weighty because it is not balanced by any rtMisotis 
minting ti> the superiority of one market over two. Bven if tho 
nsh brought by river aud the fish brought by railway could be 
conveniently landed at one and the same place, the argument in 
favour of having two markets rather tha^ one would be very 
strong. So long as there is only a single uuufkot, it must be easier 
to me^e the prices charged in that nia»et a matter of urrangement 
than it would he if there were two markets bidding, to some ex¬ 
tent, against one another. As it is in the interest of the public that 


prices should not be made a matter of arrangement, it would be 
oottor to fiave two markets rather than ono, oven if there were 
no other considerations pointing that way. 

It is much to the credit of the Pish aoppty Committee 
that they took the wishes of the public as their guide, 
although that wish was in contradiction to their own expressed 
opinion in favour of a single wholesale market by the river. The 
recommendation of the Committee was accepted by a large 
majority of the Common Council, but not without considotablei 
lesistance. The Opposition had on their Side the fact that, though! 
the proposal of the Committee will provide an excellent market n. 
for railway-horno fish, it will do so at the sacrifice of another 'f 
kind of market, which is also very much needed. The building 
which it is intended to make a fish market was originally designed 
for the sale of fruit and vegetablos; and though, on the supposition 
that only one uew market can bo had, fish is undoubtedly a more 
important article of food than fruit and vegetables, it u uufor- 
tuiuitti that the two should thus bo pitted against one another. 

Jt was nuf, however, to this point that the opponents of the Oom- 
inittco chielly directed IheuiHclves. To some members of the Court 
it suoiuod a terrible surrender of corporate dignity that a Com¬ 
mittee of the Common Council of Ijondon should have so far for¬ 
gotten itself as to bow to public opinion. To do this, said one 
deputy, WAS to tread on very dangerous ground. < Billingsgate is 
evidently regarded by a minority in the Common Council, not 
merely as under the circumstances tho best site for a water-aide 
market, but as tho spot to which, by a sort of Divine appointoieut, 
all the lish that comes to Ijondou must necessarily go. They are 
not afraid that when a second market is opened any of the fish 
will bn taken there. Heaven can piotoct its own, and tnoro will bo 
no lish market but Billingsgate, no matter how many other places 
may have tho imtiiu given to them in irony. What troubles the 
minority is that the Common Council should bo found lighting on 
the wruijg siilu. Billingsgate will wiu, whatever other markets 
tlK've may bo in 1 he field; but it makes all tho din'ereuce to tho 
faithful citizen whether it wins with the Corporation as its friend 
or as its enemy. Until the expcrinumt has been tried and failed, 
the uniiistructed public will go on believing that one way of 
cheapening tiMh is to place the market as near ns possible to tim 
point at which tho lish arrives, and that another way is to make 
it.the interest of the dealers in two rival markets to undersell ono 
luiuthei*. Jt is quite intelligible that tho dopiitios who represent 
the ward of Bjlliugsgatu should nut see things in this IJghl. The 
lifrh supply of London has until now been a very pretty monopoly, 
of which Billingsgate has had the exclusive coiiLiol. There is no 
need to displace it from its position as n market for river-borno 
fish, since for that it is admirably suited ; but it hertaiuly ought 
not to be retained ns a rnarJiet for a branch of tho trade the re¬ 
quirements of which It duea nut in the loa:>t meet. 


TllK tiKSJillAL rOST OFFICIi:. 

T here are few more interesting ways of passing a morning 
than to spend it, under proper ollicial guidance, in the 
(.luneral Post Olfice, Of all Government departments, llioro is 
none which works with the same smootliness and purfeciiou. The 
very certainty and regularity with which it discharges its functions 
tends to malio us forgot how complicated and how skilfully 
adapted to its work must be tho machinery which performs it. 
The Gas Company and the 'Waterwork.s Company give us frequent 
and iucunveiiiont reminders in our households of the imperiections 
of thoir respective systems; but, when the first movements of 
right(>.ons indignation are over, we can relied how dilficult must 
bu the task of supplying a city like Loudon with gas and water. 
TJio Post Ullico gives us no trouble; the tax wo pay to it is dis¬ 
tributed in trilling sums over tho whole of the year, does not visit 
Us in tho form of a rate, aud is of that least vexatious kiud which 
wo pay ill e.xact proportion to the work which we ask Government 
to do for us. Even those whose reading has made them more 
or loss familiar with tho work done at the General Post Office 
ainnulsee tho machine in action without a feeling of astonishment 
at thu skill which has gradually carried to such perfection, and is 
con.-<tunily developing, so vast an organization. There is no de¬ 
partment in tho Post Olfice and I'ostal Telegraph Office which 
does not repay a visit, though some ore of course more impressive 
or more curious than others. Tho most strilting, perhaps, is the 
central hall of the Telegraph Office. 

ill this hall, with the aunoxod wings, a thousand operators may 
bu seen at work. Tho ceaseless din of the machines reminds one 
of the great factories in our Northern centres of industry* As an 
instance of the amount of work which is done in this office, it may 
be mentioned that ono wire only suffices os means of communica¬ 
tion with Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and a second 
w'ith Newcastle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 
Two hundred words a minute can be transmitted along each of 
these. Some of the wires, on the quadruplex ” system, i^ow of 
two messages being sent simultaneously each way. About fifty 
thousand messageB pass daily through tho office. Much of the 
labour of telegraphing from the central office to neighbouring 
points of Iiondoa—such os Qhoring Cross or the^ouses of Parlia¬ 
ment—is done by means of jmeumatio tubes, through which Imudles 
of telegrams are sent for distribution in tbo respective distticts. 
The journey through these tubes from the cenuml office to Ohsiiiig 
Cross takes about four minutes. The furthest distance to which 
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tbii pneumatip. hat at yti been eairied ia the House of Oom- 

JBoat. Somtot ihewft^k of telegraphing is done hjautomatio 
machines, Greenwich time being sent m this way to all the grea| 
towns throughout ^e countrv. Down below, on the lower storiei 
of the same biulding, are toe engines—one for pulping up old 
messages, and two, each of 50-hoise power, for the pneumatic 
tnhes, one of which pumps while the other exhausts, ilere, too, 
is the battery room, with three miles of shelving and twenty thou- 
aand cells. Speml knowledge is needed fully to appreciate the 
aldll and ingenuity which the various arrangements in this depart¬ 
ment display; but no observer can fail to be impressed both with 
the<mloB8al magnitude of that work whiu];i concentrates the business 
and interests of every part of the country and every quarter of the 
globe into this one room, os into no other place in the world, 
and with. the precision and fidelity with which the work is 
performed. 

In the Postal Department there is, perhaps, less to impress a 
casual observer, unless, indeed, the visit m made at the hour when 
the general night mails are making up. The organisation wliich 
is able to cope with the deluge of letters which pours in upon the 
office is then seen at its boat. But, apart from the amusement of 
a sensational eoujt» cTcet/, more is learnt of the working of the 
system by going round the office in the quieter hours of the day, 
and tracing the history of a letter from the time it enters to the 
time it leaves the building. As fast as the letters drop from out¬ 
side into the receptacles prepared for them, they are carried to the 
nearest tables, where the process of “ facing *’ is gone through—that 
is, they are all put with tho addresses on the same side, and the 
right side uppermost. This done, they are carried further to be 
stomped. The same machine which does the stamping also puts 
the oolitorating mark on the postage-stamp of the letter. Then 
comes the sorting, which is subdivided into three stages. The 
first assigns the letter to the railway line which goes to, or nearest 
to, the town or village to which it is addreased; in the second, all 
the letters which go by eai'h line are again divided int > districts, 
or groups of towns ) in the third, the bag for each place is finally 
mane up. Much of the primary sorting is, in the caso of the letters 
which pass through London from one part of the country to the 
other, done in the country offices from which they start. 
'When, in the primary sorting, there is any difficulty u.s to the 
address, the letter is put into a division above the desk marked 
" Blind "; it is then btuidud on for further examination to a fresh 
set of officials, and then, if they are not able to make any thing 
of it, it is passed on to tho Returned Letter Office. The method 
pursued in |be department for foreign correspondence is substan¬ 
tially the same, lu the Registered Letter department tho principle 
is somewhat difTereut. Each letter, from tho time when it leaves 
the hand of the sender to the time when it is delivered into the 
hand of the receiver, has to be accoimted for by a written receipt 
every time that it passes from one person to another. The system 
is not an absolute guarantee of safety, as may be soon from the 
thefts of registered letters which come before the police courts; 
but the danger of detection in such cases, especially when the 
theft is repeated, acta ss a powerful deterrent. And, considering 
the enormous business done oy this department, and the rare cases 
of theft which occur, the system seems to give all the practical 
security attoinablo. It is hard to imagine any other, not involving 
an inconvenient amount of trouble and delay, which would be 
safer for the public. It is curious to see the groat pots of molten 
wax, standing in a row on the desks, with which the sealing in 
this department is done. Whenever an especially interesting or 
curious address occurs, whether on a registered letter or not, it is 
recorded in hooka provided for the purpose. One may be quoted as an 
example;—** Mr. Paddy U*Rafi'erty Sbaughnessey—The Beautiful 
■ Shamrock—Next door to Barney O’FWnn’s whiskey Store— 
Stratford-on-Avon—In the County of Cork, if ye like Dublin.” 
It may be added that the art of sorting letters, which does not 
come by nature, is taught in the Post Office itself, where classes of 
boys may be seen receiving daily insti'uction in the craft, and 
pmctislng with dummy letters before their teacher. 

The most curious department of the Post Office, and that most 
fertile in odd and amusing incidents, is the Returned Ijetter Office, 
ofi'Moorgate Street. It is here that all letters are sent and opened, 
the owners of which cannot, for some reosomor other, be found. If | 
human ingenuity can discover the writer or the person to whom the 
letter is addressed, one or the other gets it sooner or later. But in 
many cases this is impossible, either because the addresses and the 
headings are wanting, or are illegible, or are erroneous, or else 
because tho parties are dead, or have quitted the neighbourhood, 
leaving l^hind them no clue to their whereabouts. It is remarkable, 
considering bow illiterate and unintelligent the moss of the people 
Still are, that only one letter in two hundred toils to be duly deli¬ 
vered. Carelessness, too, has almost as much to do as ignorance 
with the faulty addressing or fastening up of letters. Last year 
' seventy-eight thousapd letters containing articles of value passed 
through this department; and twentv-two thousand articles 
iscaped toom the nimsy covers in which they were wnq>ped. Two- 
thirasnf the letters, the addresses of which cannot be tound, are 
returned to the senders. Bach official, opens daily from five hun- 
diMtorix hundred letters; and about three hundred inquiries 
are answered every day. The opening is done by men, ae the con¬ 
tents of the letters opened are often of the raoet unsavourv kind: 
the te-addrefting ana returning are done by. women. It te found 
that tha women show a capacity lor their work equal, to that 
of the inen« hut that their power of enduring coneeoutiee 
jiSbonr ia by no nseans the same. Not only does the Returned 


Letter Office do its work of returning letters as well as it can^ be 
done, but the facts which ite work dismoses have a eurioos statistioal 
value, as showing the sort of letters and parcels that pias 
through the post, of which those that are ill-addressed anord 
rohably a fair sample. The parols sre^ marvelloul. We 
nd not only every conceivable article which can be found' 
in a pawnbrokers or a haberdasher’s shop, but birds, besets, 
reptiles, lish, insects, and molluscs. A short time ago a wasp’s 
nest was among the temporary treasures of the department. 
Shortly before n lixard and a slew-worm (insufficiently directed) 
found their way to the same office. They had been packed in the 
same box. and, when opened overnight, appeared to be living in 
peace and amity. The following morning it was repbrted, os a 
remarkable phenomenon, that one of the creatures had vanished 
from the closed box; on examination it appeared that the lizard 
had indeed gone from sight, and that the slowsworm was enor¬ 
mously swollen in his digesrive parts. On one occasion a number 
of torn letters were forwarded to the department from a letter-box 
into which a mouse had been thrown by some playful spirit. 
It turned out that the mouse liad left all of the letters un¬ 
touched except those which contained postoge-stompa ^ but its 
sense of smell had guided it to all those with stomps m them, 
and it had bitten through the covers and eaten away at the 
adhesive gum on the backs of the stamps. It often happens 
that the parcels which find their way to this department contain 
ill-smelliDg objects, such as decayed fruit and fiowora, dead birds, 
stale moat, and rotten oysters. For the comfort of tho openers 
these parcels are sent up from the ground finor to the upper 
story, where they are exainiuod in an iron lift fitted outside 
tho walls, which halts at the window of the examining room. 
Tho parcels can thus be opened and investigated without tlie 
olfensive smells pouetruting into the room itself. Sometimes 
a slice of paste or of old plum-pudding is found in a letter; 
why such A thing should oe sent at all is a puzzle, till n 
close cxnmiuHtijii shows that it contains sovereigns, hidden in 
it with a view to escaping the registration fee. For the aamo 
rea<)on sovereigns are often concealed in newspapers. It frequently 
happens that unoddivssed letters, when opened, are found to 
contain cheques, sometimes to a very large amount. These it is 
of course easy to return, through the banker, to thoir owners. But, 
with tho liest will in the world, the department is left with a mass 
of articles of every conceivable kind on its hands, which at 
intervals of three months are sold by auction. Among those are 
empty, unaddreased purses, which are constantly found in letter¬ 
boxes, put there by thieves who have transferred the contents to 
their own pickcls.’ House-keys are also frequently found in the 
sumo places, dropped into them by tenants who have left their 
house.s ivithoiit paying the laudlord his rent. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, they politely attach a label to the key, with tlie name and 
address of the laudlord, thus signifying to him that he may look 
out for anoihiT and more solvent occupier. From the old panie 
of the Dead LolUtr Oilicc a popular belief nrnso that all inquiries ns 
to persons dead or luissiug, or as lu soldiers or sailors who Have 
not been heard of by their friends, should be made there. 

Some of the misdirections of letters are very curious. One to 
" Owl O'Neill ” was for a long time a source of much per¬ 
plexity, till at length some quick-oared^ official, caught by a 
certain similarity of sound, suggested, as it proved correctly, that 
it WHS mount for “ Rowland Hill,” the writer having Apparently 
often heard tho word pronounced, but never seen it written. A 
telegram is sent to “ Onptu. Troller,” which turns out to be 
intended for tho “ Controller" of the department. A letter is 
sent to auuio pi'rsou who cannot be found signed Rank and 
File ”; n young clerk in the office, new to liis work, takes this to 
be tho name of n firm, and readdresses it “ Messrs. Rank and 
Filf.” Another is addrejsed:— 

Privnto 

Nuiuo me impuiie lacessit, 

the motto of the regiment being taken to bo part of the address. 
A medical certificate is among the treasures of the department, 

worded as follows “ This is to certilV that I attended Mrs.- 

in her lost illness, and that .she died in conseauonco thereof.” 
Singular answers to advertisoments as to Uie boarding-out or 
adoption of children occur—e.jf. “ Allow ipo to state that 1 am 
not a lady, but that the father of the child is a perfect gentle¬ 
man and, again, “ I am sorry to say that I am a young person, 
and that 1 have a dear little boy.” An envelope containing a 
pair of spectacles is sent, apparently by a servant-girl in London, 
to ^*My dear Father in Yorkshire, la the white house with 
green iialings.” There is a letter by a mad person, sum¬ 
moning a friend to appear on a certain day for judgment in 
the next world, whence the letter is dated. A woman writes 
to say that the foot-and-mouth disease is caused by tho pre¬ 
valent practice of Wying people alive, find signs herself by 
her professional name^’ of ** Anna tho Prophetess” and by her 
general name ” of ** Miss R-The attention of the depart¬ 

ment is particularly called by the Prophetess to this baleful custom. 
She ejaculates, wltli as much truth as fervour, ** What an aw^/u/l 
position to Ije placed in! ” A man in Gheshini writesa letter to the 
Coroner and J ury who are going to hold an inquest on him after he 
has committed suicide. It is full of bitter eomplabte against liis 
friends. Eitberg^owever, his couragwiailed mm, or he came to 
fulfil a more chewful viewvof life; for he did not commit suicide, 
after all; and tons the letter reached the Returned Ijetter Office, 
and not the Oheshfre Coroner. There are two classes of persons, 
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ooSA of whom always get the letters written tothem, and the other 
of whom always ^ xeturoed to thorn the letters which do not 
reach those to whom they were written. The first consist oi^ 
pe(^ of title, whose addresses are always to he found in the Red 
Booh, and the second of those people, generally men of husinew, 
whose name and address are stamped on their envelopes. These, 
indeed, get their letters back unopened, and not even the officials 
of the department are initiated into their secrete. 


THE SUXDERLANI) LIBRARY. 

S IX years ago the amateurs of great collections were excited 
by the sale at Obristie’s of the celebrated MarllK)Tough gems. 
Although these were Jold at one hid for the largo sum of thirty-live 
thonsaDd guineas, it does not seeut to liavo been quite as much os 
was expected nr perhaps required. The gems were collected by 
the third Duke of Marlborough, who inherited the strong family 
taste for accumulating works of art from his ancestor, tlie third 
Earl of Sunderland. Jlis sou was that Marquess of niaudfurd so 
celebrated by ** Froggy " Dibdin, who collected the Whitekuights 
Library, and paid at the Roxbmgh sale, in competition with Lord j 
Spencer, the then unprecedented sum of 3,260/. for one book, the 
' Valdarfer Decamerm —^in honour of which the still ilourisbing 
Koxburgho Olub was instituted. When Lord Blandford succeeded 
to the dukedom the Whltoknights library was sold. This Deca¬ 
meron then fetched about one-fourth of what it had cost, although 
at a later period it passed, at a price intermediate between its first 
and its second, into the hands of Lord Spencer. Curiously, how¬ 
ever, another copy of this most rare book, not quite perfect, 
was already at Blenheim. It will be included in the coming 
sale of wimt may be termed the Sunderland Library. This 
collection was made by Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, 
in the reign of George I. He whs not the well-known states¬ 
man to whom there are so many references in the history of 
the Revolution of 1688, but his sou, himself one of the prin¬ 
cipal Secretaries of State under Queen Anne and George 1 . 
In the Catalogue of the Sunderland Library, to which we shall 
presently have to make fuller reference, the collection is said to 
have been formed by the Earl ** in the reigns of George 1 . and 
II.”; hut he died in 1722, and George 1 . survived him more than 
four years. A mistake like this on the threshold causes a feeling 
of distrust as to the rest of the preface to the Catalogue. Earl 
Charles married the second daughter of the great Bulce of 
Marlborough, on whom and her descendants the honours and estates 
were settl^, to the prejudice of the senior line, now represented by 
the Duke of Leeds. One of bis great-grandsons was that George 
John^ second Earl Spencer, who, under the fostering coie of Dr. 
Dibdm, formed the tamous library of which, daring his lifetime, 
the early books were placed in Spencer House, London, and the 
remainder at Althorp^ut which were, after his death, concentrated 
at the latter place. His rival at more than one celebrated auction 
was his cousin, tiie Lord Blandford mentioned above; and we read 
in Dibdin's high-flown account of the Roxburgh sale that Lord 
Aithorp,the future Chancellor of the Exchequer, stood by his father 
on that great occasion. The Sunderland Library was transferred to 
Blenheim in 1735, when the son of its collector succeeded his aunt, 
the Duchess Henrietta. It does not appear to have been in¬ 
creased even by that great hook-fancier the fourth Duke, and it 
remains substantially what it was in the early yean of the house 
of Hanover. Accordingly it possesses a certain unity of character as 
the collection of a bibliomaniac whose means equalled ip tastes, and 
who lived more than a century and a half ago. This peculiarity 
makes its dispersion a matter of special regret. In its entirety it 
Is a monument, It has not been brought together for scoifeie like 
Charles Lamb, who expressed himself strongly about what he calls 
biblia abMta, among which he reckoned court calendars, direc¬ 
tories, pocket-books, draught-boards bound and lettered on the 
back, scientific treatues, tumanacs, statutes ^ at large, histoiy in 
Mnend, and. in short, all those volumes which ** no gentleman’s 
Hbnixy should ba without.” It vexed him to see such “thii2g|s in 
book's dothing perched upon shelves.” 

.We shall be curious to see the prices fetched in these days 
by a ooUeotiott of which the chief rarities are the once mueli- 
prized Dditionee JMneipes, The chief works are, so to speak, 
of a monumental character. They were of more ralue in their 
place on the shelves of the Blenheim Libra^, and in their 
relation to one another as pans of a collection of historical 
interest, than they can possibly be when dispersed by the 
hammer to the four quarters of the glebe. Still, If the Liver¬ 
pool or Birmingham or Glasgow people, about whose new¬ 
born literary taste we hear so much, wish for a substantial 
Youndation mr one of the great Free Libraiies of the future, they 
will have now afi opportonity, never again likely to occur, of 
imitating Mr. Bromilowa sporting and successfal first hid for the 
Hsrlberough gems in 1875. It is curious to look at the sums 
realiaad at some of the great book sales of Isteyears. The Bram 
•ooUectioDf consisting wholly of illuminated manmeripte some five 
hundred m number, was sold for about 12,000/. The Perkins 
libniy wejDt ibr 26,000!, including 6,000/. fov thb twb Mazarine 
BiUes. ^ William Tito's collection, one of the i^iowt ever 
hrottghtdib rile hammer, produced abaut 18,009. 

TJurfirst partion, of which the Oatoi^ae is drebdyifi^te hands 
of the hi t ft wP b nl a tof oonrists of two tboussud toveh l|tiii«^ 
many of wmeh will no doubt ha Ihmped Jogather at'rib 
It comprises namsa iirom«Abelardto Ohardin, so that, leoppdifig to 


the usual analogy of catrieguss, it msj bs ocfUsidcr^ to rsptob^b 
fourth part of the whole librozy. The dlphahetioai order Ibh hseu 
^ adopted hecause^ as riie preface informs os, by Ikr the greataf fnurt 
of the library is strictly classical. There are, for idhtanoe, not (ewer 
than thirty-five ediUons of Catullus, and fifty-two of Cbsar, in* 

I eluding the first, or DdiOo JMnoepi. Among the other elasstcat . 

I first editions are those of yEsclivlus, Venice. 1518; iEsop, Venice, 

I 1498; Apuleius, Vicenza, 1488; Aristopnanes, Florence^’XSiy, 

I and inany more of leaser note. The Bibles axe by no meaDtso , 
remarkable, but there is a copy of the first complete l^ek veriion, i 
the Aldine of 1518, and a very fine one of the second edirion of ^ 
the Vulgate-^namely, Fust and Seboefi'er's, of 14^2. This copy is 
printed on vellum, and is only inferior in interest to the undated 
Bible known as the Mazarine. It is large, sound and perfect, says 
the Oataliigue, the loaves being 16} in. by 11|. The Perkins copy 
sold for 7fio/., and this one is in every respect equal to it. ^^ong 
the English Bibles are a few of considerable value. The earliest is 
I Whitchurche's edition of the “ Groat Bible,” 1541, the forerunner, 
of our so-called Authorized Version. It seldom occurs ip a per¬ 
fect state, having in most cases been worn out in parish church 
desks. The present copy is described as perfect and penersUy 
sound and clean.” Next comes the Bishop's Bible, of wnich this 
is probably the presentation copy ” to Queen Elizabeth on the 

S art of the'printers. It has her arms and initials on the binding, 
ut is not of the first edition. Nor is there any copy of King 
James's first, the earliest being only of 1619. There is a “ Vinogai' 
Bible ” (1717) on vellum, which is a rarity, and some early French 
and Italian editions, hut little else of importanco in this par¬ 
ticular department. Among romances the first place must be 
given to the Valdarfer Bocfuiccio, already mentioned, this copy of 
which wants five leaves, being therefore inferior to that now in the 
Spencer Libraiy, which is ucribet. There is a copy, nearly perfect, 
of the Mantua edition of 1472; but the compiler is in error in 
saying it is “ probably the only copy existing in this country.” 
Lord Spencer has one, hut it is very imperfect. It was at the 
Caxtou Exhibition in 1877. There are in all sonio sixty-live 
volumes of various editions of Boccaccio's dill'erent works, in¬ 
cluding the rare Giunta of 1537, the mre Aldine of 1522, and 
above all the Bruges edition of the Nobles Hommes et Femmes,” 
which was printed in 1476 by Colard Mansion^ who, according to 
Mr. Blades, and, in fact, all modern antbonties, was Caxtgat s 
master in the art of printing. Of Caxton there is only his Ghronich;, 
printed by another and later hand; but a good many early editions 
of English poets occur, or will occur in futui'e parts of the Cata¬ 
logue. The preface calls especial attention to the number of books 
printed on vellum, but only a few—somo sixteen or seventeen— 
are included in the Decern ror sale. Of these, besides What we have 
noticed above, perhaps the most important is St. Augustine's De 
CHvifMe Deif of which there are two editions, one dated 1470 and 
one 1475. The early Italian poets are well represented, and the next 
instalment will, it is understood, include a Dante manuscript. The 
Chronicles, Councils, county historias, and historical tracts do not 
come into the first sale, which is fixed to take place in December, 
at the auction rooms of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, where the 
books will be on view during the luat week of November. 


BANKS AS PROMOTERS OP SPECULATION. 

A CCORDING to the statistics published twice every year by 
•t\- the Dconmnutf the banks of the United Kingdom last month 
held between five and six hundred millions of deposits. Of 
course the whole of this vast sum does not really represent 
deposits in the sense usually understood by that word by the 
general public. A part of it is reckoned twice over; as, fur 
exai]^le, the bankem' balances figure in the accounts both of 
the Bank of England and of the depositing hanks. A nortion, 
idso, consists of ine proceeds of loans and discounts. Wn^ the 
holder of a bill gets it discounted, or when a borrower obtains 
a loan from a oank, the proceeds in either case are entered 
to his credit in the books of the bank. As a rule, the advances 
so made are not withdrawn from the bank in cash, bat are paid 
away, by means of cheques, and thus appear only as Itook aoeounta. 
Lastly, a large portion consists of current accounts. But, when 
we have made the fullest allowance on all these scores, the actnul 
deposits—the savings, that is, of persons who lod^ their money 
with banks either while awaiting a suitable inveatmenti or 
because they know not how to obtain a better interest for it—are 
enormous, and against these deposits the only reserve held is that 
of the Bank of England. M we showea quite reoenriy, the 
reserve held by the mnk of England bas for weeks osoUlated 
about to millions, once actually dropping below that amount, then 
rising Main, only to fall once more. The other banks, as we 
then pomtad out, rea% keep no reserves. The balanoot whidi . 
they maintain at the Bank of Eoghmd are only kept for the por- 


thrir premisei to meet the deinaiids that may toma apoh them 
from day to day, is not a reserve in any aensedf the word. And 
the only other ptovlsiont thf^ make againit sadden and laive 
demanda tapoit rimm ate the losim wldoh they advance to the biil- 
hrokew rither on ceU dr for: short pBvIods, and thrift; io- 

vestments In stoiiiirieA The iMiit /to^ tlm hiUdnohen, hoinis^ 
axe Jnst is Htris « reserve n iriKnaiiey riir riw w4nroW« 

have no reserve nprit vridoh ^li^ diBiw; and erhsiwien^hitioiim , 
nsessMoy tor riishsaks to withdrasr the moasy M with them,. 
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iiatii na^Udii hut to m to the Bank of l^ngland. 
Ludy^ tin InveitiiiaDU In Console eaa other high-clasB securities 
do not eon^tute a aisOnro proper. If a panic were to occur, it 
would he imposeihle to eell these securities, and the securities 
thenselveB Would he of no avail as payments. We come back 
then to what we have already stated, that the only reserve in the 
United Kingdom is that head by the Bonk of England, and that 
that reserve does not amount to sixpence in the pound of the 
deposits generally; in other words, were a run to he made upon 
banks, there is no reserve upon which to draw but that held 
by the Bank of England, and that is utterly inadequate so long as ! 
^khe law is enforced. It seems at first sight incredible that men 
usually deemed so prudent and careful as bankers should make 
DO provision against liabilities of such enormous amount, and 
which at any moment they may be colled upon to liquidate. But 
the fact is that they have grown accustomed to depeud upon the 
Coverumeot. They expect the Bank of Enfrland to stand by 
them should a crisis arise, and, when the Bank of ICngland itself be¬ 
comes endangered by this course, tiiey expect the Uovernment to 
authorisso an infraction of the Bank Charier Act. This is not a 
very satisfactory state of things, and means ought to be taken to 
put a stop to it. The Bank Charter Act has already had fre¬ 
quently to bo suspended, and as things are now, it is very likely 
that it will have to be suspended ognin. The only way, however, in 
which this can be avoided is by the banks themselves keeping an 
adequate reserve in addition to that kept by the Bank of England, 
and there are other reasons, as we shall presently show, which 
moke it extremely desirable that this should he done. We 
readily concede that a riui such as we have been speaking of is 
less likely now than in tbe past. The public is better educated, 
understouds financial questious better, and is not so apt to lose its 
head in a crisis. The failure of the Glasgow Bank showed this 
very clearly. If the i^cotch public bad then taken alarm, they 
might possibly have compelled all the other Scotch banks to have 
closed their doors but, in fact, the other Scotch banks were at 
no time in danger. It is not probable, therefore, wo admit, that a 
run should be made upon all the bauivs of the country; but it is 
possible, nevertheless, that such a thing may occur, and it is cer¬ 
tainly not improbable that a run may occur upon one or two of 
tbe Imnhs in particular, and may cause serious disaster. Even at 
the time of the Glasgow Bank failure there was a run for a short 
time upon one of the greatest nnd best-managed of the Loudon 
joint-stock banks. Happily it stopped before any unpleasant con¬ 
sequences followed; but tbe fact that there was even a parllal run 
shows that occasions may arise in which panic may Bei7.e the 
depositum in well-managed and perl'ectly snlvisnt banks, and may 
load to very disastrous results. 

The ultimate reason, no doubt, why the banks keep no real 
reserve is that they are obliged, as a rule, to pay interest upon 
the deposits they hold. If they were to keep a considerable 
portion of these deposits idle they would lose money, and con¬ 
sequently they are eager as far os possible to employ every half¬ 
penny upon which they pay interest. The result of lhi.<« practice 
in endangering our mouetaiy system wo have just been dwelling 
upon; but there is another consequence, scarcely less difuistruus— 
that is, the stimulus given by the banks to speculation in their 
desire to employ pr<)fitobly nil their deposits. The proper invest¬ 
ment fur a bank is in bills. If a bank discounts good bills, it knows 
exactly when each bill will fall due, and it theroforo can so 
arrange its investments that day by day a portion of thorn will 
fall due*, that at no time will too much of its money be locked up, 
or too much of it remain idle; but that each day a convenient 
amount w ill come into its hands. The number of bills ofiering for 
discount, however, is much smaller than the funds hold by the 
bwks. Partly owing to railways, steamships, and telegraphs, it is 
no longer necessary now for merchants to hold the immense stocks 
of commodities which it at one time was, and consequently they 
do not require so large capitals as they once did to do the same 
amount of business. In other words, a merchant's own capital goes 
much furtlier now than it did formerly. Further, the low prices 
which have prevailed of late years enable the merchant's capital 
to go stiU farther. And, lastly, the large profits which the 
prosperity of trade for the past thirty years has ensured have 
made our merchants wealthier than they formerly were. For 
all these reasons, merekants do not now r^uire so much accom¬ 
modation as they once did. At the same time the deposits have 
been steadily growing. The improvement in the condition of 
all classes of tbe people has enabled them to save more largely 
fhitw they formerly did. Banking facilities are also taken advan¬ 
tage of more laigely, and consequenllv deposits are mowing 
while bills ore becoming more scarce. Tbos bankers find them¬ 
selves nnable to employ as large a proportion os they once did of 
their Cunds in the discounting of bills. They are driven, therefore, 
to find some other means of investment. One is In the purchase of 
Mourities, lueb as Oonsols, United States bonds, Indian and 
Oolonifd toourities, and the like. But investments of that kind 
can be oliriOd only to a certain extent bv a bank. As a kind of 
leserve, investment in Oonsols is not only nseful, but neoesiiaiy. 
But if a bank sinks a large proportion of Its funds in such a form, 
it virtually ceases to be a bank. Besides, if all banks were to 
' invest laruely in these aeottrities, they would drive up prices so 
high that thb yield wbuld be sdaroely remunemUve. The tbird 
mode of investment is that to which we have referred above—^loana 
ttther <<oneaU” or for very short periods to the UU-brokers; but 

hereagidrithe amottsttsodisnoiabte is veryU^ 

but one ocher srxto of employment, and that is by lend¬ 
ing on ^ Stock Ezebange^ and of late yean loans made to the 


Stock Exchange by bankers have been growing larger and larger. 
Ew^ one who has attended to the subjeet must be' aware of 
enohsious rise in the prices of securities during the pMt two years. 
Indeed, for the greater part of that time it scarcely mattered in what 
securities one invested, for the price whs sure to rise. Therefore, 
a sMculator was able to buy almost at random, aud after a while 
sell at a profit. The natural consequence was a rush of specu¬ 
lators of ml kinds nnd classes, and Doth sexes, and very few of 
these speculators had the money wherewith to apecnlate. Their 
brokers borrowed from the banks in order to “ carry over," as the 
phrase is, from account to account, the speculators paying or 
pocketing the difi'ereuces " as<the case might be. As long as the 
speculators wore able to pay the** diflerences," and prices continued 
to rise, all went merrily; but after n time the banks began to grow 
uneasy. They saw that prices had reached a level at which it was 
scarcely possible that they should long remain. They saw further 
that they hod increased their loans so enormously that any accident 
might upsoL the tnniket, and might place themselves io a serious 
dilemma. They grew apprehensive, therefore, and they began to 
make difficulties about fresh advances. Then tliey began to 
call in a portion of their loans, nnd ultimately they insisted that 
some of the accounts should be closed, in their turn, the brokers, 
finding themselves thus pressed, put pressure upon their clients, and 
where these were not able to pay for their purchases, they .had to 
s<^ll. Prices instantly began to fall, and tliero was a sort of crisis. 
Then, when prices hud fallen far enough, and the greater port of 
the speculators wero cleared out with heavy loss to themselves, 
the brokers paid oil' th»» greater part of the' loans they had ob¬ 
tained from the bauks, and the banks found themselves with idle 
money once more upon their hands. They began to think that 
possibly they Lad been too hasty after all. Tlioy had got bock 
their money wriihuul los. 4 , and they looked ruefully to the low in¬ 
terest with which they now had to content themselves instead of 
the liaiidaomo rates which they were lately getting. They were 
ready again to lend as before, to send up prices, aud to stimulate 
speculation. Aud so this game of alternate rises and falls is pro¬ 
moted by the anxiety of the Isiiik.s to employ their deposits profit¬ 
ably, and lit tbe same time safely. 

It is the fashion to talk of tiie Stock Exchange as little better 
than a place of gambling, and of stocli-brokers as gamblers; but it 
will be Been that stock-brokera could gamble very little without 
the assistance of the banks, and that bankers really contribute quite 
as mucli to the gambling as the brokers, uUhough bankers 
are ready enough to turn round when the crash comes and 
hold up their hands iu liorror at. tho wickedness perpetrated on 
the Stock Exchange. Tho banks first stimulate the specula^ 
lion, aud then briug ou a collapso by precipitately catling in their 
lonus. It may bo said that the speculators deserve their late *, but 
the qiiostioii of desrrt matters little if the final result is loss 
to the community, distress, discredit, and depression. It is much 
casi($r, how'over, to point out the miscl)i«l‘ than to suggest 
a remedy. The original cause of the iiu.schief, as we have 
already said, is that the bunks, speaking gonersUy, pay interest 
upon the depusils they receive, and cunsequoutly find it necessary 
to employ these deposits to the last halfpenny. But the deposits, 
it is to be remcmbiirod, really conslitute the working capital of the 
banks. The so-c.-.lled capital—that is, the capital sulecribed by 
tho sharoliolders—is a more bagatelle compared with the onor- 
nmns business which the banks do, and can be looked upon really 
only us a kind of insurance that, if anything goes wrong, there is « 
a reser\ e to fall back upon. The reurworkiug capital consists ot 
the deposits, and it is not reasonable to expect that tho depositors 
should find capital for the bauks aud yet receive no sharo of the 
profits. As they share in the risk, they have undoubtedly a 
right to a share in tbe profits. And it is certain that, if tnny 
were refused their share, they would withdraw' the deposits, and 
the banks would soon find themselves without tho means of 
carrying on tho large operations which they are now doing. No 
doubt, iu mauy cases, this would be beneficial. Bomo of the great 
joint-stock banks have become overgrown, and would really be 
bettor and safer institutions if they had smaller deposits. Still 
they are not likely to think so themselves, and it is not probable 
that they will adopt auy resolution with the result of causing 
deposits to bo withdrawn. We fear, therefore, that we must accept 
as inevitable some kind of return to the depositors. But it iimy 
be worth while considering whether it would not be bettor to give 
them a shore of some kind in the profits, rather than to pay a fixed 
sum beforehand. If their remuneration wan to be dependent on 
the profits made, tho business would bo safer than it ie at present, 
when the interest paid to the depositors is a first charge, and, in 
fact, is reckoned as part of tbe working expenses. 


REVIEWS. 

MATABELK LAND.* 

A PERUSAL of the notes, diary, and letters which make up 
the bulk of this work increases our regie^or the premature 
death of the aut hor. Halt he to retum^lo Englimd there 

* Land and tka Victoria Falla: a MdftraUat*a Wandarinfit in 

tAe Jmtarion of South Jfriy, From the Letters luid Jroumals of tfas late 
Frank Oates, F.B.Q.Sb Emted by C. G. Oates, BA. London : C. Kegsu 
Paul & Oo. r88K> a 
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Irould have been eomething for him to recait or to amplifj, and 
we ahould have been told more about the Falla of the Zambesi 
Biver, a visit to which, after three uDsoeoesafal attempts, edit Mr. 
Oates his life. The work has been edited bj the brother of the 
deceased with care and judgment. The letters and the notes have 
been reproduced with some lisw omiasions; a short connecting 
narrative has been added by the editor: there are several good 
mapB; and the coUections of skins, stuffed birds, &c., in the hands 
of ex^tSj have been carefully arranged and daiaihed, and fklaced 
in appendicea which add about one hundred pages to the original 
text 

'The late Frank Oates vms evidently a naturalist from his earliest 
youth. Leeds, the place of his birth, from its proximity to heath 
and moorlmd, gave mm the opportunity of stuaying the habits of 
English birds end beasts. He was saved from pedantry by a career 
at Ohrist Church Oxford, which, if not brilliant in the academical 
point of view, completed his education as a gentleman. He was 
evidently of a fearless and ad venturous nature, and the whole tone of 
hia diaiy and letters justifies the expressions in the memoir as to the 
InrightnesB and candour of hia nature. We cannot doubt that be 
possessed the qualities that enable men to get on with whut 
l)r. Johnson called ** savage men and savage manners ”; and his 
temper seems to have been tolerably proof against those trials 
which the duplicity, huiness, and ingratitude of Kaffirs inevitably 
involved. 

The whole period of the voyage and exploration is coinpriaed 
iMiesB than two years. Frank Oates, with his brother, left Eng¬ 
land in March 1873, and died of fever on his return from the 
'Victoria Falls on the 5th of February, 1875. He went from 
D’Urban through Natal and the Transvaal, till he reached the 
territories known as Hamangwato, Makalaka, and Matabele. He 
spent some time at Gubuleweyo, the capital of the latter kingdom, 
and ipndo ineffectual attempts to roach the Victoria Falls from 
Ihyati; but had to retrace Lis steps and take a line more to the 
north«wost, which eventually led him to his destiualiun. He 
pasMd through Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, a sketch of 
which gives us no very exalted idea of the city in point of popu- 
lottsness or beauty. The climate in the cold soason was almost 
perfection; not so the inhabitants. The few English are briefly 
dismissed as ** a bad lot.” No one could afford to ke^ a cou- 
odenoe. There was not a book-shop in the place nor a single good 
building, and ^ writer could only compare it with a frontier 
town in America on the extreme euge of civilisation. 

A great deal of these remains consists of notices of the climate 
and the country; the beat and the flies; the bare scrub; the tracts 
desolated and burnt up; the ** long backs of the bushless downs,” 
to borrow an expression from Mr. Tennyson; the thin streams 
running throi^h tracts of sand; and the difficulties, physical and 
eocial, of getting on to the wished-for goal. There are also inci¬ 
dents of sport and natural history; but there are no thrilling 
escapes from infuriated lions and elephants, and the savage 
rhinoceros found in other parts of Southern Africa is only once 
or twice mentiuned. Mr. Oates shot and hunted occasionally to 
procure specimens and to supply his larder, but he was no butcher 
in sport. His objects were discovery, adventure, and scionco; 
and dilliculties only gave a zest to his enjoyment, and were looked 
on as things to be mirly met and masters. Headers will do well 
to bear in mind eeveru local terms which constantly recur. To 
** inspan ” and ** outspan ” are not unfamiliar, and mean to 3'i>ko 
and unyoke the oxen of the waggon before or after the in-Jb. A 

spruit” is a small stream. Koj^'es are ranges of hills of varying 
altitudes. To be “ thrown out” at a native Court is to bo ordered to 
be put to death. An Induna is a head personage amongst natives. 
A knoh^kerry is a stick with a knob to it, and, as may be seen by the 
sketch at p. 95, an eflective weapon in a skilful Land. Mopam 
trees resemble alders. A lichter moans an open grassy space. 

Stamped corn” is corn crushed and boiled with salt and fat, or 
butter, into the consistency of stiff rice-pudding—an excellent dish 
for a hungry traveller. Biltong is meat dried in the sun; and a 

salted horse ” does not mean, as might be hastily imagined, a 
dish fit for the Socidtd llippophage of Paris, but an animm proof 
by experience against the return of a peculiar sickness, and tnere- 
fore worth just four or live times its original price. 

The traveller's comfort, so far as anything can be comfortable in 
the heat and annoyances of Southern Africa, consiste iu having a 
good waggon, horses, oxen, and attendants. Mr. Oates dwells on 
the value of the waggon, except in very hot weather, when it is 
intolerable. It is fairly proof against wet; there are canvas 
curtuns all round with pockets; and the rieeping mattress is laid 
on the top of the chests and packages below. Each waggon re* 
quired foul teen oxen, and there were ponies and horses to ride. 
There is constant mention of roads, which we take to be mere cart 
tracks, and there wero trying passages of streams when the 
waggons stuck in ruts and sand. The driven and oxen, however, 
appear to have effected miracles, though every now and then a 
pole called a ditiel^boom broke, or a wheel come off, or the vehicle 
atuck in the middle of a stream where the water waa breast high. 
'Wet weather seems to have been worse than beat. Provisions 
and clothes were in danger of spoiUng, and there was no moving 
tUl the rain ceased. The eight of grtM and Imeh on Are wee 
flpleiidid, and slightly compensated lor the Sttbeequeot trekking 
ever blo^ and dusty plains. «. 

Mr% Oates's opinion of tM m^vee wee not livonrable. The 
Eoffire were Imughiy and eggres^ve to EogB^hmen.’ but were 
mled by the King with a rod of iioi;i. The mpalhiee of toe 
ootoor wtoe wi|H toe Bushmen, geberilly oomtoetod a degraded ^ 


xaoe.« But they mo and bunt capitally, ud ore good ooimtiL though 
orually oppressed by Matabelea and Makalakaa. Mr. Ootot toowed 
a perseverance amounting to ehivalry in hie endeavodr to get poe- 
session of the remains of six Bushman, ruthleeily moMOered eome 
time beibre his arrival, lu this he was at lost soeeeiahil, and one 
of the appendices is a valuaUe paper by Professor RoUetow on the 
skulls or these unfortunate savages. Yet we confess to taking 
more pleasure in reading about the living than the deadi in 
a vigorous despot and his sister gorgeously apparetlsd jehaa 
iu the skulle of fifty Bushmen. Mr. Oates was furtmiate 
enough to be present at the Great Dance at Oabulewwo, 
performed by warriors in celebration of their post explmte 
and the number of their sliun enemies. The King woe 
drepsed in the skins of monkeys and a brood-brimmed block 
lelt hat, and ho carried an Elcho eword-bayonet^-^ven him by 
tho author^and a “ kuob-kerry ” of rhinoceros bom. The warriors 
made a march past him, singing in chorus, and followed by young 
Kaflir women of magnifloent proixirtions and shapes. But all 
these were cast into the shade by the King's sister—an enormously 
stout lady of a coppery hue, attired in gilded chains, bracelets of 
briws, a freemason e apron, and a black skirt of wrought ox-hide. 
For headdress she wore an elegant bouquet of artificial ffowers; 
feathers out of the tail of the bee-eater, and a circuit ornament 
of red clay. She made a pretence of dancing, but was evidently 
too fat to do much. Tho King, barring occasional fits of ill-temper, 
when ho is thought likely to kill a number of people,” does not 
appear in a very odious light. He disbelieved in tLe prowess of 
the white man, whom he thought to be afraid of elephants, and he 
tried to overreach a trader named Fairhairn, in an exchange of 
elephants' teeth for a double-barrelled gun. The King and hie 
subjects hitve a strange prejudice against eating fish, and the 
monarch was darker in hue than any one else. A boy who had 
told a downright lie would have been tortured to death by the 
King's orders, had not old John Lee interfered. Tbie gentle¬ 
man is a Dutch patriarch who lives in what, for South A fVica, is 
a picturesque part of the country, with crags, greensward, and some 
flue timber. Lee thought locusts must be very nice to eat, ae 
Kaflirs, game birds, and animals all ate them. This potentate 
lived in a big house, and his brother, his fatheivixi-law, and bis 
poor relatives had little huts near him, and were treated as serfs, 
lie seems to have been a man of some influence and position, 
to be appealed to in difiicultiee or when natives attempted to 
cheat. 

It is to bo regretted, says the editor, that we have so little of 
the Falls, the main object of the expedition, when the autlior at 
last gut there. It is true that most other travellers have visited 
this wonder in the dry seoson, when the volome of water is 
much reduced, and that Mr. Oates went there in the rains when 
the ckannel was full. We have, too, in illustration of the narra¬ 
tive, two sketches, one in chromo-lithograph, showing the rain¬ 
bows that span the abyss. Tho river just above the Falls narrows 
from two milea to one, and it then descends into a deep 
narrow gorge not more than one hundred yards across. From 
this it escapes again ** by a still narrower channel of from twenty 
to thirty yards in width,” and then it leads a zigzag course for 
five milus'inore, when it finally flows away east Linngstone has 
declared the height to be twice that of Niagara; but, owing to 
dense vegetation, it is difficult to get a good visiv of the whole 
scene. The spray is said to mount to six or eight hundred feet in 
height, and to be visible, as a cloud of vapour, twenty miles off. 
The roaring of the waters was heard by Ohapmau at fifteen miles 
distance; and, though there may be a slight tendency to exaggerate 
the foatuivs of a waterfall whicL is only accessible to a few deter¬ 
mined travellers, there can be little doubt that the ZambesLat this 
point may be fairly ranked amougst the most stupendous sights 
of the world. We are compelled, however, to utter a serious 
warning to all future travellers agiunst visiting this place at toe 
season unluckily chosen by Mr. Oates. We are told in tho journal 
that lever may be caught at any time; that it is bad in the 
rainy season, and worst of all at its close, when the super¬ 
abundant moisture is drying up. Mr. Oates went in Jsnuaiy, 
wiien the rains are heaviest. Now we take the African fever 
to be simply the malarious jungle fever of India, so common 
in parts of the Central Provinces, iu the Morung of Pumsop 
and in the Terai of llobilkund. There are ardent and weather¬ 
proof sportsmen in India; but no man with a year's experience 
would think of remaining in either of the above-mentioned 
bunting grounds after the first showers of the rainy season 
in May, while to go there in November, when toe rains had 
just ceased, would be deemed an net of suicide. Travellen going 
to and from the hill stations of India make a poiut of pn—ing 
through these deadly localities after sunrise and before sunsa^ 
and ordinary Hindus and Mahommedans can no more stand such a 
eUmate than Englishmen. Dr. Bradshaw doubtless showed oU tho 
toill and kindness in his p ) wer, and, we apprehend, plied the sofftoor 
with large doses of quinine, though we ora not tohi so; but eveiy 
one of the party more or less suffered. The servants all fell ill. 
Mr. Stofihl Kenedy died about the same time of the same dissossh 
and other victims are mentioned. A tonohing iiie^ent is i^seordeq.- 
iu connexion with toe death of the author. , One of hto mvonrite 
pointers, **HaU|” was missed after the aorvivprs bad buried their ' 
companion, ana boys wera sent to look for him. Ho was found 
patiently watehing Ida master's mrave, haviiMr gone Wtiu $t ia 
oalonlatedy some ebhty milea, with thii ohjneh this wtofol 
animal Bnghtnd on tob dllth osmlreteiiiy ^ Ma mistdris 
desti^ WM foUpwdd by tot 
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wefliks afterwards. 'All 1^!s is simpljr and touchingly told; l)at we 
cannot avoid airain insisfiDg on the imprudence of a visit to the 
Falls at any time eicept in the diy and hot season. Defied or 
insulted Natur^ as the historian Qibbou remarked long ago, is 
sure in the end to vindicate her rights/’ and to punish those 
invaders who at the wrong seasons molest her ancient and solitary 
reign. 

To soologists and entomologists the appendices in this volume, 
with their minute and scientific classification, will have n value 
fa 9 surpassing the notices of sport and incidents of travel amongst 
l^ange tribes which make up the volume. But, in our eyes, the 
intoTMt centres, iu the records and the character of the writer. 
Not only does he take us far away fi’oin any beaten track, but he 
impresses us by his modest/manly, and sensible tone, by his intel¬ 
ligent observation of new scenes, and by his traatuient of mtlives, 
whom he was too sensible to credit with unlikely or imaginary 
virtues, and far too strong and merciful to ill-use. 


BALFOUR'S EMBRYOr-OGy.* 


M r. BALFOUR’S exhaustive nnd original treatise, on a 
comparatively unknown subject, is nut merely an im¬ 
portant contribution to our sciontific knowledge, but a trium¬ 
phant vindication of the value of English scientific ti'oining, 
and more especially of that generous recogniliuu of natural 
science which for some years past has distinguished the University 
of Uaiubridgo. This treatise may ho desciihed aa a Uunihridgo 
hook from fimt to lost. It was ut Cambridge tlmt Mr. Balfour 
obtained a First Class in the Natural Sciences Tripos of 1K73, 
followed by the Natural Science Fellowship at Trinity Col¬ 
lege in 1874; snd it is at Cambridge that ho has since pursued 
his riper researches, with the exception of those which, from the 
nature of the case, he was obliged iu follow out at Naples. In theso 
days no one can hope to make more than u portion of the field of 
science his ov.'u j and Mr. Bslfour has from the first selected embryo- 
logyas his own particular province. In 1874 ho published 7 'heElti^ 
metU8 of Embn/olof/ 1 /j I’urt I., in cullahorution with J)r. M. Foster, 
and in 1878 A Monot/raph on the. Development of Elaemobranck 
EhheK, The remarkable discovorics enunciated iii the latter work 
—some of which had been already announced in ]jupers contributed 
to sch'ntiiic journals—excited much attention ut the time; and the 
scientific world, both here and on the Continent, w:ib moved to 
no slight astonishment when it became iinown that the author 
had not yet passed the age at whicli men aro usually learners 
rather than teachers. But on viellit vile sur les champs do 
bataille ”; and the work boforo ns is a still more wonderful in¬ 
stance of a like precocity. Most men of science, we imagine, 
would bo content if, towards the close of a long life, they could 
feel that such a work as this was evou fairly on the way to com¬ 
pletion ; but when wo rctlect that the author cannot bo more than 
thirty years of ago, and that it has been produced among the in¬ 
cessant claims on lime and thought which college aud university 
work entails, our surprise is even greater than our admiration. Thu 
two volumes contain together iiijy closely printed pages, much of 
the matter being thrown into smaller type in order to enable begin¬ 
ners to go rapidly through the subject; and at the eud of each 
volume au accurate bibliography iu given, carefully classified. A 
work so voluminous, so dillicult, and' written iu strictly technical 
language, must of necessity appeal to n very narrow circle of 
readers. In fact, it is so far iu advanco of tho pro.sout stato of 
science that much time must of necessity elapse boforo it can bo 
thoi^ougbly understood. \Vo are glad, however, to find various 
indications that its value as n standard work is being already 
recognized. There has been but one opinion expressed about its 
merits by men of scionco iu England; it has been favourably re¬ 
ceived in America *, and we bear that it has been translatod into 
German, and will probably soon bo translated into French. It will 
be impossible for us to attempt a minute analysis of it. AVe can 
only describe the scheme which the author has proposed to him¬ 
self^ with his method of conducting the sovorol steps of his in¬ 
vestigations, and indicate some of his general conclusions. 

Embryology,08 Mr. Balfour understands it, is ** a term employed 
to cover the anatomy and, physiolojiy of an organism during tho 
whole period included between its first coming into being aud its 
attainment of the adult state.” Tho importance of studying in- I 
dividual organisms, and of comparing tho results observed in one | 
group with those observed in another, will be readily understood 1 
Srom the following passage:— | 

It has long been recaguized that the embryos and larvn of the higher 
forms of each group pass, iu tho course of tlieir dovcluptocnt, through a 
series, of stages in which they more or lass f^itiipletuly lesembje the lower 
forms of the group. This remurkublo nlicnomcuun receives its expluiiatiou 
on Mr. Darwin’s tbeoiy of doHceut. There urc, according to this theory, 
two guiding, and, in a certoia sense, anlaKoiiistic principles whii:h have 
rendered poadble the present order of tho organic world. Tlisse are known 
08 the laws o.^ heredity and variation. The iirst of these laws assorts that 
the characters of an organism at all stages of its existcuco are reproduced j 
in its desosndaais at correspouding stages. . Tiio second of these laws 
<< asi^ that orbnring never exoclTy n^enible their parents. By the | 
common action or these two principles continuous variation from a parent 
typo becomes a possibility, sinoe every acquired variutiou has a tendoucy 
ta be inherited. 

Tba law of development above stated may be expressed iu rather 
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different language, so as to mark its importance more distinctly. 
Eao||^ organism reproduces the variations inherited from all its 
ancMtors at succeBaive stages in its individual existence, which 
stages correspond with those at which the variations originally 
appeared in its ancestors. Each organism therefore might contain 
within itself a full record of its own origin, nnd, were heredity the 
only influence brought to bear upon it, it would be a comparatively 
easy task to discover the history of the race or group to which the 
individual organism belongs, lleredity, however, is only one of a 
series of influences of which dovobjpinent is the resultant; and in 
consequence tho ombryolopical record is usually both imperfect 
and misleading. It may be comp.'y’od, as Mr. ^alfour happily 
oxpresi>e8 it, 

to an ancient innnnaeript with many of the .shoeta loat,uthers displaced, and 
with spurious passages iuterpolateil by a hi tor liand. 'J'ho emliiyolugical 
record in uhuoHt always abbreviated in iU'cordane«i with the tendency of 
nature (to be explained on tho principle of survival of the fittest) to attain 
her ends by the easiest means. The time and 8C(|uencr‘ of the develupuient 
of parts is often inoditicd ; and, finail}', .secondary structural feuturos make 
their appearance to fit the embryo or larva 'for special conditions of 
cxi.«tcnco. When tho lifc-ldstory of n form is fully known, the most 
dillicult part of his task is still botoro the scicntiilc. ciiibryologist. Like the 
schular wiili his mauii-script, the embryologist has, by a process of careful 
and critical examiunliun, to detcriniiio wlicrc the gaps ore present, to 
detect the later insertions, and to place iu order wtiat has been mis¬ 
placed. 

Tho i-ocordod observations on thoso iuipurtant points have, up to 
the present time, heeu Bcattoi*od through u number of disconnected 
papers, tho authors of which, with certain brilliant exceptions, 
liavo too frequently worked independently of their predecessors, 
nnd accumuluiud facts in n manner which has clogged the udvauca 
of science, rather than promoted it. Mr. Balfour has brought a 
rare* critical faculty to hipar upon this vast jnass of literature, and 
indicated the direction which future researches should take. It 
litis been his object to find:—I. Ancestral forms commou to tho 
whole of one of tho larger groups (as, for instance, tho inverte- 
bratfi); 2. Any special hirvitl form constantly reproduced in the 
development of the niembnrs of one or more groups; 3. How far 
such larval forms agree with living or fossil forms in tho adult 
state; 4. IJow far organs found in the embryo disappear in tho 
adult; 5. How far organs pass in the course of their development 
through a condition pormurieut iu some lower form. 

Theso investigatioas aro succeeded by an account of tho evolu¬ 
tion of spocial organs. It will ho readily conceded that if tho 
dillicultioH which encumlior tho points hero enuiueratod could bo 
satisfactorily cleared up, tho history of tho wholo group would 
become plain ; and the same process having been repeated for all 
tho groups into which the animal kingdom has boon divided, we 
should have mndo somo advance towards the solution of tho larger 
problem of the common origin of all living things. 

Tho first volume, which was published separately hist year^ 
commences with a general account of tlioOviim (pp. i -ioo). The 
remainder is devoted to tho systematic embryology of tho Invorte- 
brata, or, as tlio author prefers to call them, tho Metazoa, pre¬ 
ceded by n few pages on iho “ germinal layers.” Each group in 
succession is uxaiuined, the dificront stages through which tho 
embryo passes are recounted, with tlio help of copious illustrations, 
either taken from tho best aulhoritics (nd'eronces to which uro 
always given) or from tho author's own drawings; and ut tho ond 
of each chapter a summary of tho general rc’sult.s arrived at will bo 
found. The subject-matter of must of this volume is of necossity in 
largo moaauro derived from the labours oi' previous iiivostigators, 
ns the author is at pains to show by roferencos and by a biblio¬ 
graphy (which, by tlio way, does Jiot aim at being exhaustive) at 
the end of each chapter; but it has been so rearranged, sorted, 
and winnowed ns to beconio as good aa now. Moreover, much 
orifiinal work will btj found scattered through the volume or re¬ 
ferred to ill tho notes. Wo would cito as particularly original and 
valuable tho troatiuont of the Tracheata and tho Crustacea ; and 
tho summary of tho dcvolopnient of tho wholo group (p. 451), 
wliere it is shown that tho former—centipedes, insects, aud 
spiders—aro derived from “ a terrestrial Annelidan typo,” aud the 
latter from an nneostor akin to tho J’hyllopoda, small “ Crustacea 
with the maximum number of segments and the lea.st diflbrontia- 
tion of the teparate appendages.” But we should bn led into techni¬ 
calities of too abstruse a nature if wo pursued this subject any further; 
nnd w'O will therefore turn to the socond volume. In this there 
is much more original work. Mr. Balfour tolls ua iu tho pre¬ 
face that his own investigations have covered the ground more 
couipleteljr than in the first volume; ** a not inconsiderable 
portion of tho facta recorded having been directly verified” by 
himsolf. The illu-strations also, four hundred and twenty-nine 
in number, all admirably conceived nnd executed, have more 
frequently boon drawn by himself. Tho whole wmrk, there¬ 
fore, bears the stamp of his own individuality impressed upon it 
more cloarly than tlio former volume did; and shows how wide, 
and at tho same time how minute, his researches have been. The 
volume opens with ten chapters on the developmental history of 
the Chordata. This group contains, according to Mr. lialfbur’s 
views—(i) Tho (’JephalocUordn, of which there is a single genus 
only, Amphio.i'm: (2) The Tunicates or Aacidians; (3) Tho 
Vertebrata. Tho first of theso U8t*d to bo regarded as a fish; and 
the second has' beou placed by zoologis^ in difierent posi¬ 
tions among the Invertebrata. Rccont microscopic researches, 
however, have revealed indications of vertebrn in both, by 
which ^is change of their posiUou has been justifiod. We 
mention this as a typical instance of the importance of the 
bearing of Mr. Bollours researches upon systematic zoology. 
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The more internal characters, and especially emhryologieal cha- 
zttotBTS, are studied, the more cartaiii becomes a reFolution in our 
old notions of diiTerences hod afEoities. These opening chapters 
are succeeded by three comparatiFe chapters, completing the sec- 
tioD of Systematic Embryology, The remaining chapters record 
the deFOlopment of the organs, the skeleton, and the muscular 
^stem, and are perhaps the most thoroughly original of the whole 
work. It would be beside our purpose, nowoFer, to do more tbau 
mention them here. Nor can we do more than advise our bio¬ 
logical readers to study for themselves the chapters on tiio develop¬ 
ment of fishes, birds, and reptiles, where they will find set fonh 
in full the steps which have led the author to his gonornl couclu- 
dons on the ancestral form of the Ohordtita—tho part of the work 
which, os it includes tbo probable ancestor of man, is doubtless 
that which most readers will first turn to. In tho first place, ho 
concludes that in that ibrm tho mouth had a more or loss suctorial 
character; that it was placed on the ventral surihce of the body; 
and that it has only gradually been adapted to biting purposes, aud 
carried forward to the front und of the head. ISocoudly, this pri- 
luitive creature had a notochord as its solo axial skeleton; und, 
thirdly, numerous gill-siits. This form is still persistunt in 
the littio lancelet (AmpfttoA'us) and in the Ascidians. (irnulu- 
ally giUs were developed, together with a briiiti and organs 
of sense, and we get n form of which the lampreys givo 
us some idea. The next step was tho development of what 
are called ** branchial bars,” and the formation of the skololou 
uf tho jaws. The nearest living representatives of this group 
are tho sharks and rays, which still retain in tho adult state 
the ventrally-placod mouth. Tho direct descendants of these, 
with perhaps tho intervonrion of a hypothetical group called 
tho Proto-ganoidoi, are tbo (Jauuids—those remarkable armour- 
plated fishes which were evidently common at a former period 
of the World’s history, and of which there ore still a few degenerate 
survivoxs—and the l)iunoi, or mudfishes. Those latter became in 
time the parents of the Amphibia, while the former developed into 
the bony fishes (Teleostei), and through them into tho iteptiles 
and the Mammalia. Wo foel that we owo tho author some apology 
for thus briefly indicating conclusions the value of which can only 
he fully appiociatod by a paiustalting study of his work, with the 
aid of a museum and a laboratory. We venture to hope, how¬ 
ever, that our remarks may suggest this labour to some students. 
They will find themselves amply repaid. 

It may bo assumed that beluro long, so rapidly does science ad¬ 
vance, a new edition of this book will become necessai'y. AVhcu 
this happens, we hope that Mr. Jjalfour may bo induced to preface 
it by an historical iutroduetiou of which be gave a sketch in bis 
elementary treatise, containing an account of the rise and progress 
of the science of embryology. We do not mention the absence 
of this as a defect; but its presence would be a valuable supple¬ 
ment to a work which is alike admirable in coiicoptiou and in 
execution. 


S. I. A. 

The Buhjw.t t)f tho fulhiwing mo- 
nioir li;i<l it giMid htni't in lil'c. llo 
iIIhrritud !i iiunie which ac the time 
hi.: hirtli w.'is tlif must illustrious 
ill tlu' civilized world, mid wus pn»- 
Douiiccd by every J'itiglisliiiiati with 
]irido, iind'hy every eniMiiy ol’ Enn;- 
iutid with mingled ndinir.itiou nud 
(urrur. William Pitt the younjrer 
wiis horn at iiaycs, iu Kent, on the 
u 3 th of May, and wns the 

second sou of Lord Chathurn inul of 
Lady Hester larcnvillo, of 

Tcniplc .... When only neviin 
years of a;;c, the interest he tuok in 
grave .<»\iiijcct9, llio ardour with 
which lie iuirxucd hi.n siudius, and 
the sense and vivacity of his reinarks 
on hooks and evont-, um.izcd his 
parents and itistruclors. 

A loiter is extaut in which Lady 
Chntliaiii, .*i A\oman of c'ojisidcrahlu 
ability, reniiirkcd to her huslmnd, 
that their yimnirosL nun nt twi-lvu 
had left t‘.ir’heliiii<l hi*i elder brother 
AVho Avus liftcon. “ 'J’hc llneiiess,” 
bile AVi’ote, *• of Willhun’a mind 
makes biiii enjoy Avith the greater 
Xdoasure AvlinL Avould bo above tho 
reach of any other creature of his 

WOETHIKS OV THE WOIttU.* I ‘"’JirSC.n th. ^ , 

rnnE "Historical and Critical Sketches’’ which form this «»«“ f** «« intellect w.is cun- 

us already been ! ;uu.!u? Miir.mcr'i.i .‘Vj. 

publudied separately. " Iho grutitymg succohb,' writes | mnazed. delh-.lifed, and .snnnl 
Dulcken, the editor, " that bos attended tbe publication of the i Avhat over-aAved, by liearin^r wit and 
separate biographies leaves no room to doubt that they will find I wisdom iVom »o youui; a mouth. Tho 
acceptance in this their collective form.” It is owing, wo suppose, IV'*^** regretted that hii 

to tfia piacomml Ubuo that th« .ketchos follow another in so , “xu...?.™ 

curious an order. AVe begin with bir WaHer llaleigh and . litcmrv work whicTi ho was then 
Napoleon, and end with John Bright and Homer. Horatio Nelson I moditiitinff, to tim jadginout of tho 
comes between Martin Ijuther ond Geoffrey Chaucer, while Julius ■ extraordinury boy. The hoy indeed 
Offisar has on either side of him ns supporters Sir Walter Scott | already Avritten u tragedy, bad, 
and John Wealoy. From Ou-ta™ Adofphu. wo p.« to Socrateo, , 

and from Socrates to llohert Bruce. The writers have endoa- u.s, “is still 

voured, wo are told, “ to concentrate as much information within | proiwvcd at t;hevi*ning,*ainl is in 
the limits of each sketch us was compatible with clearness of de- ; some n siicets higbly curious.’* 
Bcription. J'ivite d'etre {sic) long etje deviem ohsew was the caution 

? iven by Boileau to the cultivators of beauty,” adds Dr. Dulcken. 
t ii a pity that he does not go to the maxim as given by Horace. . 

It would have saved him from showing his ignuranco nr careless- j 
ness of French accents. Such a trilling matter as this, however, is ' 
scarcely W'orthy of notice among tbe grave charges 1 o which this hook 
lies open. The editor himself,us we shall presently show, falls into tho 
grossest blunders. One of his contributors, however, whose 
aketebes bear the initials of S. I. A., goes beyond blunders, and is 
guilty of the most shameless literary larceny. AA’buther ho 
BtaaoiB alone in this among his follow-contributors we do not 
know* It was enough for our purpose to examine one or two of 
tbo sketches somewhat carefully, and to puss ovor tbo rest iu 
contempt. Has the law of copyright, we found ourselves asliiog, 
suddenly come to an end ? or oi'o the great publishers Lou good- 
natured, or perhaps too careless, to put it in force P This is not 
the first writer whom, in tho lost year or two, we have convicted 
of stealing wholesale from works the copyright of which has not 
yet expired. It is much to be wished that one of these sbamo- 
less scribblers were brought before a court of law, and taught 
that an author and his publisliers have rights which cannot be 
wantonly assailed. A stop might in that cose bo put to tbe issue 


of th^ worthless books, in which some great writer's highly- 
finisbod labour is treated in muoh the same way ai a dirono- 
meter is dealt with by a receiver of stolen igoods. The beaiiliful 
workmanship is wantonly wasted, and by the utter sam-ifl ee of 
what constituted its real value a little silver or gold ii got out of 
the melting-pot. 

The charge that we have brought against S. I. A. is already 
Borious enough. But he has added to the offence, for he has 
artfully tried to hide it. As we shall presently prove beyond all 
manner of doubt, he bos hoped to cast a veil over his pil&riogdi by 
now and then openly avowing his obligations to the writer'mi 
whom ho has preyed. He first of all appropriates wholesale a lo^ 
passage, and then he tacks on to it a few lines which he places be¬ 
tween quotation markfi, and in which he owns the author. The 
ignorant or unwary reader would never for a moment guess that 
up to tho place whore these marks are given ho had not been read¬ 
ing ti. I. A.’s own words. It is on his sketch of AViUiam Fitt that 
Wti baso this accusation. A cnnsidcrablu part of it is taken firom 
Macaulay‘s contribution to the Emgcloixcdia Bvkamdea, As this 
Av.-is Ayritlen iu tho year 1859, the copyright has still many years to 
run. But ovuu if It had expired, no jusLificalion could be found in 
that fuel lor tlio meaimess and the impudence of a writer who trios 
to pass oil' os his own tbo polished eloquence of a great author. 
The o])otiiug passage of S. 1 . A.'s akotch is sufllcient to establish 
tho cliargos wo bring against him. In a parallel column we give 
tho passages in Macaulay on which the robbery has been com¬ 
mitted:— 


MACA1TT.AV. 

AVilliam Pitt, the Mcond eon of 
Willinm Pitt, l-Iiirl uC (.'hathnni, and 
of Lady Hester (.Irciiville, (luughlcr 
of IIiintcT, C'ouiitL’sa Temple, avos 
horn oa the aSrh May, 1759. The 
rliild inlinritpd a name Avhich, at the 
time of his birth, avqm the illue- 
trioue in tho rivilized world, and 
Avas }ii‘oiiouii('o(l by every Euglieh- 
mnu with pride, and by every ouemy 
ofKnglaiid with mln^dcil admiration 
and terror .... At seven, tho iute- 
ro 9 t Avhieh ho took in grave subjects, 
the ardour Avith Avbich ho punned 
Ilia Studies, and tho sense and viva¬ 
city of Ins remarks on boolkS and on 
CA'ciits, iininzcd liis parents and in¬ 
structors .... letter is extant ill 
Avbiidi littfly Clmtliam, a Avomiin of 
cnn-iidcrablH abilities, remarked to 
licr lord l.liai. tlieir youiigor sun at 
tAvidvc hiid left far behind him his 
I'ldcr brother, who wraa fitleon. “The 
rmcncss,” sbo Avrole, “of William^ 
iiiinil iiiiikea him fliijoy Avith the 
grt'uLcst ploosuru Avhai would bo 
iibovu ihu reach of any oilier croa- 
1 uri' of his aiuall age.** At fuarteeu 
the lad was in intellect a ninn. 
ilayh.'y, who met him iu Lyme in 
the summer of 1773, avos astonished, 
delightetl, and somewhat overawed, 
by hearing Avit and wisdom from so 
Yoiiiig II iiioittli. The pout, indeed, 
Aviis afterwiird'i .sorry that, his uliy- 
iic.ss hull pi'evciitod him from eub- 
inittiiig tlio pliiii of an cxtenmlvo 
literary work, which ho was then 
inedi Luting, to the judgment of this 
extraordinary boy. The boy, in¬ 
deed, liinl already'written a tragedy, 
liad of course, but not avotso than 
tbo tngodies of his friend. •This 
piece is still jnvservcd at Clievening, 
und is in some respects highly 
curious. 


^ Worthies of the JVhrld: <t iSeries of Historical and CrUieoL tSketchss of 
^ Actions, and C/u^acters of preat antf Men alt 


pmntries and Times. Edited by HL Dnlckeo, Ph.U 

l«8fc, ACo. 


London: Ward, 


It will be Hcon that S. I. A. has not strictly kept to Macaulay's 
liuigiinge. _ Tbo first sentence is, of conrso, his own. If he had 
continod biniself to such stntementu as that William Fitt " had a 
guild start in life,” ho would have merely made bims^f a fair 
butt for ridicule. He jpvea, however, avowedly some fifteen 
lines from Macaulay, ot which we have thought it needful 
to quote only the first two, and so, as wo have said, .en- 
dniivoura to pass oil' tho remainder os his own. At the end 
of the quotation, ho apparently returns to his own narrative; 
but he again pilfers Macaulay's article, here and there, malting, 
as hulbi'e, slight but foolish changes iu tbo language. Tma 
triclc he plays sovoral times, frequently, but not always, 
marking liis theft by following it up with an acknowledged quo¬ 
tation. As our readers will iiave noticed, he cannot even copy 
correctly. " Lady Hester Grenville, daughter of Hester, Countess 
Temple,” has been chan^d Iby this blunderer into " Lady Hester 
Grenville, Countess of Temple,” and Lylne becomes Lynn. As 
Lord Chatham bad but two sous, Macaulay, of course, ^^e of 
William Pittas "their younger son.” "Afounger,” S. L A.,lii 
bis iguorauco of grammar, changra into "youngest.” Simplioi^ 
seems to be no less offensive to him than oorreotneis. " Tm W 
was in intellect a man,” Macaulay wrote. " The lad waa already 
a man so far as intellect was concerned,'’ writes the piUbttec* m 
the description which ho steale of Pitt'a residence at Cambridge, 
be makes a change in one sentence which reudaci It abeurA 
Macaulay wrote, "At seventeen,he woe admittedyalto the M 
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liiuibion of those tunee, by right of birth, without any examination, 
to the degree of hfiuitor nr Arts.” 6. 1 . A. improves upon this 
dear statement afiber the following fashion:—'‘At oeventeen ho 
WHS admitted, after the pemicions pnictiee of those times, to tho 
denee of Master of Arts.” 

We will venture to trouble our readers with one more set of 


psjrallel passages, so that we may 
heyond a shadow of doubt 
J S.I.A. 

sit was SMerted in mony after- 
^nner speecheK, Grab (mV) Street 
Slcgioi, and acodemie prize piwme 
and prise dedamationB, that the 
great Minister died exclaiming; “ Oh 
my country 1 ” This is a fable; 
but. it ia true tlint the last vronls 
which be uttered, while he know 
what be said, were broken cxclainn- 
tions about the alarmiu<; statu of 
public affairs. 

A motion woa made in the House 
of Commons that Piti should bo 
honoured with a public funeral and 
a monument. The motion was 
opposed by Fox in n speeoh which 
wdl deserves to be sLudiml os a 
model of correct tasto and good fuel¬ 
ing. The task was tlie most invi¬ 
dious that ever an orator undertook; 
but it was performed with a biitna- 
uity and delicacy which were 
warmly ncknnwludgod by thn niouni- 
iug frionds of the doccosed. 


establish this writer's dishonesty 
Macau I.AY. 

It was nssflrtfid in many aftor- 
dinner speeches, (irub Street ologip-*, 
and ncadutnic pnze poems ami prize 
doclamulions, that thn gruat miiiistur 
died exclaiming, “(Ui my cfmn- 
try 1 ” This is a fable ; bat it is 
true that iho last words which lu> 
ut.trared, while ho knew what lie 
Hiiid, were broken cxclanmlu)ii.s 
altouL thu alarniing statu of piihlic 

affairs.It was n.ovcd in the 

House of Commons tlnil Tilt should 
bu honoured with a public funeral 
and a mniiumpiit. TIhj motion was 
opposed by h’ox in n siicceli which 
deserves to be atudled as a model of 
good tnsto and good feeling. Tim 
task wuB the most invidious that 
over an orator undertook; but it 
was performed with a liumanity and 
del icue V w hich were wn rm ly nckn<»w - 
ludged by tho luourning friends of 
him who wuh gone. 


8. 1 . A. carries his stealings still further without a word or a 
mark to show that tho words are not liis own. lie does not even 
spore that noble passage in wliicli our great historian tells how, as 
Wilberforco said,'' tho eagle i'ace of Ohathnin from above seemed 
to look down with consternation into the dark liouse which was re¬ 
ceiving all that remained of so much power and glory.” Ifour lines 
later he is at his old subterfuge, and thus begins u new nai*agr(iph:— 
* Some of Pitt’s admirers,’ remarks Lord Macnuluy, ' seemed 
to consider,’ ” Ac. One improvement that S. I. A. has made on the 
language of the original is too admirable to be passed over in 
silence. A dead Prime Minister, be feels, must not be spoken of 
as “ him who was gone,’’but as “the deceased.” We may bo 
thankful that bo did not go a step further, and write “ the mourn¬ 
ing friends of the late lamented deceased.” Wo ore reminded of 
the correction that the Aldcrinan proposed to make in the inscrip 
tiou that was to be placed on Pitt’s statue in (.Juildlmll, wherein 
it was stated that a man who had been I’rime Minister of Knglaud 
during nearly twenty years died poor. Thu Alderman moved 
to strike out “poor” and write iu its place “in reduced 
circumstances.” 

While we thus e.xposo the dislionesly of a contributor, we must 
not pass over in silimce thu work of tho editor. Many of the 
sketches are from his own pen. In all siicli collections as tho one 
before us we arc sure to lliid a Life of .iohnaoii. No task seems 
at first easier than to hash up iloswell, aud yet there are few tasks 
in which a c^ircless and ignorant workman mure bopeluasly breaks 
down. Dr. Dulcken shares thu fate of many who linve gone before 
him, and adds one more to thn worthloss abridguients of a great 
work. Not a few of the errors into which bo falls have thoir source 
iu the ostentation of learning. J n a sketch it was neodl&s.s to mention 
Johnson’s godfather, Dr. Swinfon, or lii.n pupil Oll'ely, or the 
bookseller Gnrdeiit'r, or llourhaave, or Darrelier, or Jjobo, or 
Lilliput, or Windham. If, however, they are introduced, some 
little regard should bn paid to spelling, aud they should not bo 

? ringed Swinfev, Ollley, Gardner, Dourhave, Dasieliro, Lobe, 
iiliput, aud Wyudhain. Neither was it needful to make any 
mention of a grant that Dcnnet J.<nngtou'8 foiofathurs had received 
from an early Idug, Put if Dr. Dulcken thinks it well to make 
now aud then a dwplay of his kunwledge of histury and of 
Boswell, he should at ali events be careful how ho copies. IIn 
says,''One of Langtou's ancestors, as Johnson complaceutly ro- 
xuarked, received a grant from Kdward Ill.” In Iloswoil the 
passage atands thus;—“I have heard him say with pleasiu-e, 
* Laugton, Sir, has a grant of freu-warren from Henry the Second.’ ” 
Orokor in a foot-note adds that ]ii.shop Lungton had had a similar 
grant from Edward the First. Dr. Dulckcu apparently has ctjnihinud 
the two accounts. Ho has been forced to choose betwuoii tho two 
names; but, if he has ousted Ileury, at all events ho has added his 
“ Second ” to Fid ward’s “ First,” and so has brought out os his 
result Edward the Third. In tho account that he gives of Johiibon’s 
famous frisk ” with Langtou aud Buauclork, when he had been 
wakened up at ibree iu tho morning by llio loud knocking at his 
door, and had gone down armed with a poker in the belief that 
Bome ruffians were coming to attack^ him, our editor re- 

r iente Johnson os saying, “Whnt is it, you dogsP” What 
really eaid was, “ what, is it you, you doge I ” A few 
lines lower down Dr. Dulcken is likely to puzzle his readers. 
Johnson’s mridedd girls ” becomes “ midead girls.” Ho spoils 
Johnson’s saying that ‘Hhe full tide of human existence is at 
Charing Cross ” »y thus altering it“ The high tide of life was 
found at Charing Cross.” In recording Johnson’s .removal from 
the Temple to Johnson’s Court he writes:—“To Boswell he has 
humorously described himself as' Johnson of that ilk.’ ” Where 
tho humour is, and what is the moaning of “that ilk,” Dr. 
Dulcken very clearly shows that he does not understand. For 
when he comes to Johnson’s next change of residence he writes:— 


“ Johnson’s migrations were confined to a move from the south 
side of Fleet Street to the north, or from one court * of that ilk' 
to opothur.” Ilk he takes, we imagine, to be the Scotch for 
Street. He says that Boswell published his Jtmmal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides a year or two after his return. Is he, then, so grossly 
ignorant ns to dream that Boswell dared publish that work in 
Johusun’s lifetime ? It was written, as he ought to have known, 
in 1773, and was not published till 1785. He says that Johnson 
was much flattered in Scotland by the vespf»ct shown to him by 
Adam Smith. There is, indeed, a famou.s story handed down by 
Walter Seott of tho meeting of these two men in Glasgow, 
according to which Johnson said to 8mith “ You lie,” and 8mitii 

replied “ You are a son of a-.” “ On such terms,” adds Scott, 

“did these two groat moralists meet and part, end such was 
the classical dialogue between two great teachers of philosophy.” 
Dufortiuiatel)^—or fortuuntoly—Cruker has shown that Smith was 
not ill Glasgow at thu time of Johnson's visit. It is, perh^, 
some coiisoiation, whuu such tales are spread abroad, to have Dr. 
Dulekerrs assurauoo that “ on this journey Johnson, on the whole, 
behaved very well.” It is satisfactory also to know, on the same 
authority, that “ * Ilasselas' has its uudoubtud value.” That, by tho 
way, is u great deal more than can bo honestly said of these 
Sketches, unless from tho point of view of a dealer iu waste paper. 
In writing of tho Lives of the Poets our editor in like manner boldly 
says, “ It may be safely said that these lines (ste) will amply 
repay attentive and careful ]jerusal.” A strong suspicion has 
uutered our mind that he is patrouiziiig a work which he himself 
has never oven so much as seen. Hu describes the lavn as “ a series 
of short biogrnpbio.o,” and he adds, “Hero, as elsewhere, we 
wonder that a man who could do such great things should occa¬ 
sionally stoop to such little oues.” Are the Lives of Gowley, 
Milton, Dryden, and I'ope nothing butter than “slinrt bio¬ 
graphies If these were iittlo thlug.i to which Johnson had to 
stoop, the elevation at Avhicii ho usually lived must have been 
wonderful indeed. 

TJioro are, indeed, “short biogra})bie8”—by the name of 
sketches they are sometimes known—which call for stooping as 
low down as thu mire on thu part of those who are to write them. 
fciJnch “ stoopurs ” us thaso have of Into Ixjan far too commonly 
seen ; but among them all no one has surpassed, or even rivalled 
in meanness, that contributor to tlie series Wore us whose articles 
bear the initials of 8. 1 . A. 


MARTIN ON THE CHINESE.* 

XJITnEN we hear of a man living mncli beyond the usual span 
▼ V of human existence we naturally inquire, in tiio hope 
perhaps of being able to secure the same rusull, what were the 
habits, pumiiits, and surroundings which so lengthened out his 
years. Possibly they may turu out to be of a kind so distasteful 
to us that W'o may preler a probably shorter life enlivened by 
moru cougeuiiil couditions. The Taouist philo.sophors of Ohina 
succeudud in adding yours to their age by abstracting their minds 
from every thought and sensation. The state of mind -whioh 
could consider years so gained worth living is 0110 that is only to 
bo marvullod at. But as are thu lives of men so are thu lives of 
nations. The duath-roll of empires is a long one, and is ever being 
added to. Kingdoms are coiistuntly growing iij>, llourishing, de¬ 
caying, and disiippuaring. If it were not so, tho map-maker's uccu- 
patiou \vould bu gone. As it is, his hands are always full. 

()rc:isIoually a nation far outlives its cniu})eurs, aud philosophers 
and slatesniuu turu to it when it is within their reach to tiy to dis¬ 
cover ilu> seoirtL of its elixir of lii'e. Uhiiui is such a nation. For 
mure than twi'iiry centiirina the form of governTHunt established by 
Shu llwang-tij IiiivS pmclically ruinuiaud un:iUuivd,and ihu frontiers 
of the (‘inpiro sincu it attained its maturity hrivu scarculy varied. 
DyniLslies have hueu overthrown, and tho country Jias boon re- 
pentedly overnm by couquuving invaders, but there hns been no 
iv.al break iu the continuity oi einpiru. I'ho successful usurper, 
wdietljer native or foreign, no soanei* ascundts tbo throne than he 
accepts, as a matter 01 course, tho title, honours, aud I'mictions ol' 
thu tiou of liuaveu whom hts ha.s deponed. lie 
Assumes the god, 

All'fcis to luid. 

And Hcnijs to slmki' tlu- sjdiovcs. 

At the Sfiim* time he humbly follows in tho path of conduct laid 
down in thu Nine Clnsric 8 for Impurial ruler; to walk iu, and obeys 
to thu luLLur iliu code of litos and ceremunios which was drawn 
up in tlio time of tiolornon. 

JJut what has given this continuous life to tho Empire? 
Not dynastic succession; for that has been constantly and 
rudely broken. Not tho perpetual rule of wiso aud virtuous 
soveroigna; for no greater tyrants, no luoro vicious roiihSf over 
liv^ than some of the nilors who have sat on tho throno of 
China. AVu mu.'^t look ulsowhisrc, therefore, for the secret of life 
pofl80.S8cd by the Empire, aud in tho pages of Dr. Martin's book a 
duo will be found to it. Tho primary burden of the papers 
which make un voluiuo before us is tho svstem of education 
and the ends whiuh it is rondo to accomplish. Under Dr. Martin's 
guidance wo aru able to inspect tho hallowed precincts of the 
ilan-Hu Yuen, or “Imperial Academy,” tho headquarters df 
letters, and it is curious to observe what a shabby aud dihipiduted 

* The Onnenr; their Sducalion, Philonoahij^ and iMtere* Bv VV. A. P. 
Martin, M.D., Presideutof the TungwciiCollege, l.uudoh: Triihnoi 

& Co. z88i. 
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building ia considered good enough io house the arcana of a 
aysteui which aupports ao magnificent an institutiuii as the 
imperial throne or China. Almost under the shadow of the 

ellow-tiled roofs of the Imperial city stands a mcan*looking 

uilding, with nothing observable to distinguish it from any of 
the uiunerous public oflices of the capital:— 

On' entering the enclosure nothing meets the eye of one who is 
unable to road the inscriiitions that would awaken the fnititest. suspicion of 
the importance of tlie place. A aticcession of open courts with i)r()kcn 
pavements, and covered with rnlibisli; five low, shed-like Hiriiciun's, imn 
etory in height, that have the appearance of an empty burn ; tlu»u ilutiked 
iiy a double series of humbler buildings, quite interior to the stables of 
a vroll-coiulucted farmstead-—some of the latter in ruins—and dust and 
decay evciywhere. Such is tlio aspect presented by Ihcgiiiid’ scat of an 
institution which is Justly rogardcit us among the glories of tlio l^Iiiqiirc. 
A ^ance, however, at tho inscriptions ou the walls—soiiio of Ihctn in Im¬ 
perial autograph—warns tho visitor that he is uoi treading on comniuii 
ground. 

Such, in outward uppcarancc, is “one of the pivots of the 
Empire and tho very ctmtre of its literary activity.^' Eor twelve 
hundred years the small body of llan-liu scholars, who are tlio 
very incarnation of Cbinoso learning, liave bold their sessions im- 
dieturbed by dynastic revolutions or political outbreaks. No 
learned society in the world con compete with it in age or in its 
intense exclusiveness. No scholar, however powerful, and no 
xnandorin, however high his post or full his purse, can hope to 
enter its portals unless be has won bis way against all comers at 
the j^rescribed competitive examinations which alone serve as 
Stepping-stones to it. And the competition is no mere form. The 
examinations being open to all, and forming as they do tho only 
recognised channel to official rank, every man in the Empire who 
aspires to end bis days ns something more than a plebeian enters 
the lists. 

At the first competition, which consists of five sessions sepa¬ 
rated by intervals of a few days each, and wJiich is held unniuilly 
in the chief city of each district, about two thousand candidates 
generally present themselves. Out of this number from tw'nnty to 
eighty of the best are chosen, and on these ore conferred tho 
degree of Siu-itl'aif or “ Budding Genius.’’ Every third year the 
budding geniuses from every district in each province—and there 
miw be seventy or eighty—go to the provincial capital to appear 
before an Imperial e.\amiuer as candidates for tho next degree of 
Jlu jin, or “ Promoted Scholars.” On this occasion five or six 
thousand competitors contest the honour of being the one in each | 
hundred who, as the ripest scholar, is admitted to tho further 
degree of Kii jin. In company with all those who have won 
similar honours in the capital of tho eighteen provinces of the | 
Empire, tho successful Kii jin goes, in the succeeding spring, to ' 
Pekin, where, if fortune attends him, ho wins the distinctiun of 
becoming a Tmn shif or “ One ready fur office.” lii iigretimeut 
with thu descriptive title the now Tsin sJti may, if they pi ease, 
ballot for the vacant junior mandarinates for which they havo now 
shown thomsolvos qualitiod, and from which thoy may rise by their 
own exertions to seats in tho Grand Council of Static*, or tt> places 
in the Imperial Cabinet. But, if desirous of still farther distin¬ 
guishing tliemselves as Bcholar8,*aud of obtaining the honour of 
places in the Imperial Academy, the “ two or three hundred survi¬ 
vors of BO many contests ” present themselves at tho I’alace, where 
they arc examined by the Emperor in person. Out of this number 
about twenty are chosen whose scholarship is the ripest, whose 
penmanship is the best, and whose literary style is the most per¬ 
fect, and to these are given scats among the Immortals of the Tlan- 
lio. ^ On one only of those twenty chosen out of tho three hundred 
million iuhahliants of the Empire, la crbme de la is conferred 
the signal titlo of Chwany-yum^ or model scholar of tho Empire. 
Once in throe years is this degree granted; and so supreme is the 
prize that provinces contend for it, and tho birthplace of the victor 
becomes famous for ever. The instant that tbe Imperial award i.s 
given, heralds carry the nows at express speed to tho friends of the 
laureate:— 

VVe have seen [says Dr. Martin] tlu*m enter n humble w>ttftge, and amid 
the Haunting of bamnerH and tlie blare of trumpets announce to its startlnd 
inmates that one of tliuir relat ions hud been crowned by tho Kmperor as 
lauroatc of the year. And so liigli was the estimation in 'which the people 
held the success of their fcllow-townsiiian that his wjfu was rr!([Liestt!d to visit 
the six ptes of the city, and to scatter helbn- itacli u InniUful of rice that 
the whole population might share in tlio good fortune of her household. 

But the Han-lin, w'hich, being thus constituted, is recognized ns 
the highest literary assembly in tho Empire, is no ioius-eating 
retreat. Its memWrs are nppuintod the official poetn and histo¬ 
rians of the rrigniug dynasty, and every Imperial compilation under¬ 
taken is the work of these jnen. It was thoy who edited tho 
famous dictionary of the latigiuige which added a lustre hi iho 
reign of ICangrlie (1661-1721), and who, at the bidding of ths 
Emperor K.’een-lung (1755-1795), compiled tho celebrated eney- 
clopsedia in five thousand and twenty vnlumes, one of the few 
existing copies of which is now in the library of the British 
Museum. To act as examiners at the competitive examinations 
and as Literaiy Chancellors in tbe provinces form part also of their 
duties, as well as composing prayers for the use of the Emperor on 
oocasione, writing inscriptions for the temples of various divini- 
ties^ in ai^owledgment of services, and choosii^ bcmorific titles 
for members of tho Imperial househdd. 

Such are the means by which the Emperor secures tbe services 
of the most highly educated men in the country. The holders of 
heveditaiy titles are so few that their existence cannot he said to 
impair the assertion that the holders of official rank form tho only | 


aristocriicy in China. Unlike the aristocracy of other lands, this 
charmed circle is, according to law, only to b^ entered hy winning 
distinction at the examinations; and as these ore open to every man 
in tbe Empire, of whatever age and of whatever station in Ufe, 
except the very outcasts, the highest prizes ore os freely aeoesslhle 
to tile peasant or shopman as to the sons of the loftiest dundtaries. 
There is thus being continuollv recruited a vast army of scholars 
whose tastes and interests are all on the side of the existing ord#r 
of things, and whoso abilities serve both to maintain hand ^ 
crown it with honour. China may thus be said to be a democratic 
empire, ttnupered hy an aristocracy of talent. Unfortunately theT 
literary fiehls in which alone the scholars are allowed to exoroise 
their abilities are cramped and narrow, but for information on 
tins point wo must refer our readers to the work before us. 

But ])r. Martin travels over other fields besides the education of 
tliO people. lie writes of their religions, their plulosophy, their 
system of alcliomy, and their literature. On all these aul^ects 
he is worth listening to, though with regard io some he shows 
a disposition to ucoept too implicitly the opinions of Chinese 
winters, who, speaking generally, show an extraordinary want 
of that critical ability which would alone make their opinions 
valuable. They can split straws over infinitesimally small points, 
hut they are quite unahlo to draw a just inference from a wide 
basis of Ihcis. A curious instance of this mental infirmity U 
their unquestioning belief that all the knowledge and all the 
science they possess were initiated and worked out hy Chinese 
in China. And yet they are quite unable to point to any growth 
in either the one or the other. Their earliest records repre¬ 
sent their uncustora as kuow'ing quite or nearly as much as tho 
moderu scholans of tho Empire, and tradition does not preserve an 
instance of an insori}>tion in hieroglyphics, at which stage, had 
writing been invented in China, the characters must have re- 
maiueii fi^r many centuries. In keeping with this general idea it is 
custoniury to regard Taouisiii as indigenous to China, and l)r. 
Martin ncceptH without questiouiug the belief. But it is impos¬ 
sible to rciul the oiusings of the founder, T^ou-tsze, without 
perceiving that, directly or indirectly, ho must have had access to 
iJio fountains of Indian philosophy. After all, however, the oppor¬ 
tunities of making such willing concessions to Chinese prejudices 
are so few that they can scarcely he said to iutorfero with the un¬ 
doubtedly great value of Ur. Martin’s work. 


JULIAN K.MISLAKE’S SECKET.* 

G iven two hlameluss prigs, to show how thtsy made them¬ 
selves, with the piire.st inieiitioiLS, completely miserable—this, 
wo regret t"? say, is the problem of Mrs. Neodell's novel, Julian 
Karslahe'sl^pcrvt. Book.s like this are really a kind of answer to 
iho aspersions which the pessimist is wont to cast on huiiian life. 
Existence, it seems, is naturally so well ordered that tho truly 
virtuous can only make a failure of it hy tho most desperate 
endeavours, and by the aid of the most improhnhlo circumstances 
and accomplices. .Julian Karsluke ana Sybil, his wife, are as truly 
virtuous as any two puppets can possibly ho. But, by tho aid of 
entire lack of common sense, of a preposterous villain, a rowdy 
relation, and n dying mother, who binds Julian to vows impossible 
in tliewaolvea, and by thoir interpretation more preposterous still, 
Mrs. Needell’s hero and heroine manage to involve themsoivos in a 
scries of very pretty scrapes. Wo do not say that these scrapes 
will not interest the confirmed novel-reader, and are far from 
w^arning him or her not to venture on Julian Kardakn^s Secret. 
The misfortune of novelists is that, while thoy appeal- to 
a class of readers who are nothing if not uncritical, their writings 
have to be judged by reviewers in whom criticism is as much a 
habit as a duty. Julian Karslake’s troubles are quite intricate and 
e.iciting enough for the reader who nhaudous himself to the 
author’s will, and may very probably bo popular with the public of 
circulating libraries. But, when examined in cold blood, the plot 
of this story seems one of tho most antiquated of the fioelk% of 
fiction, while the characters are far from oxciting afiectiouate in- 
tcr(*st. 

When she is first introduced to us, it is true, Sybil Dorrimore 
seems worthy of sympathy. She is tho eldest daughter, tutor, and 
protector of a motherless family. The father is tbe selfish and 
sell-absorbed literary man of fiction. He is allowed by a friend 
to livo ront-froo in a decaying old manor-house, and his children 
struggle up ns they can while ho devotes himself to a great work. 
This great work is a translation of tbe Iliad, and we are not sur¬ 
prised to learn that, when Mr. Dorrimore published it, on the 
system of divided profits and losses, he had to pay a large pub¬ 
lisher’s hill. In addition to translating the Iliad, Mr. Dorrimoie 
made his daughter an Hccompliahud Greek scholar at the age of 
eighteen,and she bought the boots and shoes of the family with her 
literary earnings. Among Sybil’s other works, the author mentions a 
translation of “fragments of tbe Besides Laiwg 

clover, Sybil is pretty, and a groat contemner of curates. The first 
scone in the book, where Sybil and her dog aie acting Old 
Mother Hubbard before a nursery audience, ib verr plsMantly 
drawn, and induced ub to conceive hopoB of the nook which 
have been sadly diiaroointed. Though Bhe scorns curates, BjhU 
unconsciously wins the heart of one who is beautiful and rich, 
has “a high-bred physique,** and “ a composed and dighifiea 

* Julimn Kardakit Ster^. By Mrs. John Hoddsr KsedsU, LtadMc 
Smith, Bldetj & Ctfi 
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gwMtaeas of persoxuJ ma^feBtation.” This gtacious bein^ is 


hetweea them. This proposal is as agreeable to Mr. Dorrlmore 
(for Karslako is rich and nenerous) os it is disagreeable to Sybil, 
and to a singularly beari^ admirer of hers, one Mr. Helstone. 
This Helstone is a distant •connexion of Sybil’s by the mother’s 
si^e, and, having known the girl in childhood, falls in love 
wifth ber as a young woman. It is natural enough that a 
^roud girl, who has lived u lonely and purely intellectual life, 
should dislike the abruptness of Karslake's proposal. If ho 
admired her, why did ho not gradually acquire her esteem by the 
arts of pleasing in which rich, clever, and accomplished curates aro 
not unversed F This question the reader asks himself at once; the 
answer he is nbt likely to anticipate. Karslako liad a rowdy brother 
Harry, who betted and gambled. Julian deomod that a man with a 
rowdy brother could not possibly ask a girl to share his blighted 
e.vistence. If this impossible and absurd scruple wore genejally 
entertained, there would be no marringes in families which keep a 
scapegrace. Now this scapegrace was supposod to have boon 
drowned at the time when Karalake .spoke to Sybil. The wicked 
brother had also committed a forgery, but this did not come to 
Julion’s knowledge till after he was engaged to Sybil. In spite of 
the efforts of llelstone to prevent the engagement, the pair were 
betrothed; for Julian gradually won Sybil’s ulfection, aud ho not 
only aided her father, hut saved one of her brothers from drowiiiug, 
as It is the privilege and duty of a hero of fiction to do. 

Wo have not yet arrived n’t the secret, which is first dotooted 
by the experienced novel-reader in the fifty-third page of the 
first volume. *‘*Iara moderah'Jy rich,’ said Julian, ♦ and free from 
all personal family ties/ his face clouded for a moment as with nil 
involuntary reminiscence of pain.*’ Somewhat later, Sybil goes up 
to London to buy her tronmau^ which task seems to occupy her 
for an unnecessary time. The house of llelstone is thought 
peculiarly well fitted for her home, lus llelstone hates and insults 
Julian, aud has moreover nut only a dowdy sister, but a homicidal 
and lunatic mother under his roof. The existence of the lunatic 
mother is kept as secret as possible. Her presence iu tlio story 
does not seem in the least essential. Wlu!ue\ur the tale drags 
more than usual, the mother has a violent fit, and Helstone 
goes up and is half-strangled by his unfortunate parent. On 
cue occasion he is rescued by Julian, who gets badly bilton 
on the loft hand by the old lad3^ The course of lovo runs 
tolerably smoothly, though Sybil learns from Juliati that he has 
a mystery connected with a brother. I’lvsoutly Helstone dolocls 
Juliau iu very nlfectiouate talk with a young lady aud a small 
boy. The smaU boy has all the beauty and *‘ highbred physique ” 
of Julian, aud is indubitably a young Korslake. 'i'ho scene, 
craftily chosen, of this secret^ interview is among the autres vast 
and secluded recesses of the remote CJvysLal Ihvlaco. Novelists 
seem to think that people who wish to escape notice always resort 
to the unexplored wildernesses of the courts of the “ palace inado 
of windows.” Helstone leaps to the natural conclusion that tho 
lady is Karslake’s victim, and the child his son. Ho thrtiaiens 
and insults Julian; he is always tlirentnning and insulting that 

passionless perfection,” and then tells SSybil what he lias seen. 
Rut she trusts her ivaralaku, tho marriage is not interrupted, and 
•Sybil is taken to seo as much of Southoru Europe as wealth, 
culture, and devotion could procuro.” 

This is perhaps tlio best place to explain why Sybil is so 
irritating. One or two of her speeches (.she speaks “ like a printed 
book”) will make ber irritating qualities manifest. Thus, when 
Kasslako, before his engagement, hints tiint he Lopes no other 
attachment comes between them, Sybil replies in this style:— 

“ I have k)vcrl many men from rhililhooil ii])warJs,” she sntd, “ with iiu 
ardour no liviug ciwitiirc, 1 lliink, Mill i-ver excite in iny iniiid: they liave, 
been heruiis, Haiiits, pliilosupliers uveu : PcrielcH, (Ueiui*. Murciis Aureliiii* iu 
tho old tiinos ; and in the present.—1 lun iint. suro it would be wise to u-U 
you the uouiOB of thuHo who stir iny cnChiutiusin most.” 

Again, after her marriage her husband nsks her if she will oblige 
him by going to church. As ho is a clergyman, aud it is his own 
church ho wants her to attend, she replies thus:— 

“ Yes, beoauso it would bo nn act of discourtesy towards my I:u!>b.i]ui if 1 
did not; but 1 think 1 sbaU ask you to neoept it ns a proof of niy wifely 
devotion. You know how 1 Lava been brought up, how' little I linve been 
used to Church>guing, and, to be quite fruuk, X feel no sense of deprivation 
in the past or of gain in tho present, l^uinoiiincs ’’—with a r.'idiuiit smilo— 
“ if my mind is very weary, or again if it be very full, say, there i.s a now 
pooin of Browning’s to read or a novel of George Mliul's, 1 am afraid 1 shall 
bog you to lot mo off.” 

Probably the candid reader will now admit that* Sybil is that most 
ounc^ing creature, an ** advanced ” young lady freethinker. But 


wicked Heiletone tracked Karslalte to tiie nouse whore the young 
woman of the Orystal Palace adventure was living, and whoro her 
child was ill. He detected Korslake ministering to their necessi¬ 
ties, and dared him to deny that he was the woman’s lover and the 
father of the child. Tho real father, as every reader perceives, is 
the rowdy brother, who, after adding a cypher to the cheque of a 
vindictive Scotsman, had fled across sea, had been wrecked, and 
flnalW had turned up very inconveniently in London. But why 
did Julian go on suftering for his brother’s sins, and bearing the 
bt^a of bis misdeeds P Because he had taken an oath to a 
dying mother. The oath is thus described 
**Yoawil] never forsake Hairy,” she had fallorcJ, as the stricken 


lad knelt by her side to mceive her lo-st* enmmands; **ho is so much 
youimr ana tenderer than you. Promise tnu you will always stand by 
him m long as you live, nud'will help liini, oven at any coat to yourself.*’ 
The oath, as again described, was to thootfect that Julian would 
secure Harry’s welfare in preference to his own.” We have flrst 
to imi^ne a mother who would exact so absurd a promise, then 
to beliovo in a son who would bind him self thus, aud, Anally, to 
imagine that Julian would so intorprot his oath ha to refuse to 
diacioae tho fact of Hurry’s existence. He actually carries this 
theory of his duty so far ns to lie deliberately when bo is asked if 
ha has n brother. The only 8cn.sible person in tho talc, the 
vindictive Scotchman whom Ilarry has defrauded, says, with 
truth:— 

“What is tl«! moaning of this furco ? You stilVer a girl like your wife 
to listen to such taunts, know yoursolf Nccrvditud M'ith tho iiiiiviitago of 
Nell Trevelyan's child, lloutod with ita nioasirous lihciiess to youisclfi and 
do not Hpuak tlio onu word that would dear you! By God, you deserve tu 
be left Htruggling in the mire ! ” 

Thoso remurk-s of AFr. Austruther arc the bo.<<t and briefest criti¬ 
cism on the conduct of Mrs. Needull's hero uml on tho character 
of her plot. 

If .Tuliaii is tho martyr of a morbid spirit of solf-sacriflce^ 
which spiU'es no one who is innocent that ho nan possibly 
iiivolvQ in troublo, his wife may he said tu equal him in iugouioua 
perversity, llelstone tift’eatens, as an “ aggrieved pari.*sliioner,*’ to 
bring JiiUun's conduct before the Vestry. Tho parish Vestry 
seems an ill-choson tribunal; but J ulinn aud his wife both actu¬ 
ally visit llelsioue, and implore him not to carry out his threat. 
At last Sybil, in Jiiiiau’s ubsenco, makes un arrangement with 
Helstone. 8hu is to run away, aud stay away from her husband, 
and Helstone is to refrain from dragging .Tiilian before the Vestry. 
Sybil therefore floes to the Wntorioo Statioa, takes a ticket to 
]!]sher, and there is hospitably rccoivtnl by a kind old lady, who 
drinks tea out of old Chelsea cups. This is just tho refuge for 
Sybil, who hud been in tho habit of nursing a “ perfect bronze ” 
and “ pricole.s.s bit of old china.” In the remote aud untrodden 
wn.steH of J^Jslior Sybil long remains concealed. To run away from 
a lin.sbaud is not the bust, method of concealing him from shomo 
and scandal, nor dues Sybil’s inameuvre produce this result. The 
later machinations of Helstone, and the conclusion of this strange, 
eventful history, may bo discovered by the curious iu tho last 
volume of Mrs. NuudoH’s romance, llelstone Ls h^ft expressing 
his hope of yet becoming a friend of Julian’s; and, so utter a prig 
is .Julian, that very probably he deemed it his duty to forgive and 
cberisli liis clumsy and blackguardly persecutor. 

if Julian KaralakcH Secret ho a urst novel, thoi'o is no reason 
why its author should despair of producing mucli bettor work. 
The style, though somewhat stifl', is correct; and the earlier chap¬ 
ters show considerable power of setting a aitiiatiuu befUi'e the 
reader. But there is at present no indication of ability to devise 
and carry out a complicated plot; aud it is probable that Mrs. 
Noedoll would succeed better in a less ambitious etlbrt. 


MADAME J- ON TIIE KkKXl’ll IlEVOMniON.* 

T he book of which this is a tran-slatiou appeared a few months 
ago in Enince, and was then noticed iu our French Litunitnre 
columns. It wa.s published by M. Lockroy avowedly ns a political 
pamphlet in order to do justice to *■ a jiarty which has been 
systematically calumniated.*’ Tho writer was, it sooms, M. 
Lockroy’s grandmothor ; and this being tlie case, ono does not qiiito 
seu wliv the thin disguise of initials .'should have been kept up, 
especially os quite sufficient indications aru given to enable any 
one with a little troublo to identify the pei'sons concerned. 
However, that is M. Lockroy s business. We aro quite ready to 
accept his statement of tho fiietM, and wo only wish that ho had 
hceit a little more libeml of inforniation ns to the subsequent 

history of the personages introduced. Alinc, J-, it seems, 

was the wife of a man of some property in an out-of-the-way part 
of Daupliiiiij, not far from the town of Uumniis, which is best kuuwu 
nowadays us having nut long ago borui the scene of ono of M. 
Uambetta*s most famrms speeches. Tho whole family seems 
to have at once thrown in its lot with tlio Bovoliitiuu, and 
the husband was not only named ‘^Heputy {Supplementary” 
to the Legislative Assembly, but was subsequently a full- 
fledged member of the Uonvonliou. Tho oldest son was for 
a considernblo time abseat iu i'kiglnnd, aud afterwards had a 

Guverninout mission to Toulouse, while M. J-, during the 

period of his ‘^supplementary ” depiityahip, had to live at 1 tomans. 
The mother of the family, however, resided iu Baris during tho 
most stirring times of tlio pro-Thermidorian }ieriod, and wrote 
frequently to her husband and her son. It is these letters which 
M, Lockroy has published, with a very few of earlier date, de¬ 
picting pleosahtly enough the experiences of country life. His 
object is to show that “ tho same process took place in the minds ” 

of Mme. J- and of the nation, that ** tho irresistible logic of 

facts brought her to tho Itopublic,” and that her patriotism im¬ 
pelled her into the ranks of the Jacobin party.” M. Lockroy 
lorists (quito rightly) on the fact that these letters oi'e obviously 
unstudied aud purely private; and, holding up his grandmother 
as a type of an ordinary woman of good education aud intellect, 
full of family affection, and quito free from any motives of 

• L«tt«r$ (if Madam J - oniha French Jtevoluiwn, Edited by Edouard 

Lockroy. Trauslatod from tho Frenuh by Miss Mania aud an Americau 
ColLiburator. London: Sampson Loiv A Co. 
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ambiiioD, greed, or the like, ha asks us to take this testimosy in 
.fhvoitf of a calumniatod party. The ehallenM is fair; and .now 
that it has by the fact of translation been defimtely put to English- 
men, it is time to take it np. 

Almost at tho outset of the book we come across passages which 
make us doubt whether the distanee '^between Mznn. J—'a 
starting-point and her conclusions’* was quite so groat os M. 
Lockroy would hsTe us think. 6ho tells us frequently that the 
Abbd Mablv was a friend of the family, and every one who knows 
anything of the history of the Erench Revolution knows how dis- 
astrowdy it was influenced by Mably’s Grroco-Koman, or rather 
pseudo-Wfeco-Roman, RepuDlicauism. Her son, a boy of ten 
years old, is entreated to remember Ej^minondas and Goriolanus, 
who took a double pleasure iu doing right, from the sense of the 
joy they gave their good mothers.** There is no harm in this, 

though it shows that Mme. J-had not the least notion of 

Ooriolanus, and that she had imbibed the ridiculous Rrutus-and- 
Ilarmodius jargon which was answerable for so much. This was 
four years before tho Revolution. The next letter dates from '89 
itself. The mother writes to her small boy, “ Our courageous 
representatives, after haviug braved tbo thunderbolts of despot¬ 
ism,*’ &c. &c. This may seem to M. Lockroy the attitude 
and language of the average sensible woman, 'undeceived by 
phrases, and prepared to be a trustworthy witness; it does 
not seem so to us. Two years later (for the early letters 
are few and far between) she pities her husband for his 
stay among *'tbat hateful lot of aristocrats’*-, and iromodiately 
afterwards a still more instructive sentence occurs, which is at 
once a confession and a symptom. ** Remember,” she says to her 
BOD, ** that among the twenty-ti\*o millions who people this great 
realm of France there is hardly one in a hundred who has raised 
himself to the height of tho Rovolution, or who understands nil 
that your fresh and energetic mind conceives so easily, like thore 
valiant Romans with whom your studies have made you intimate.” 
This paragon of tho twenty-live millions of France was, Jet it bo 
remembered, a boy of sixteen, and he had, according to his 
mother, put himself into a position to judge tho state of a complex 
modem civilisation by studying valiant Romans. It is not 
wonderful, after those maternal encouragements to priggishness, 
that wo come across a letter expostulating with tho young man 
for taking his parents to task as to their manner of educatiag 
him. When a young gentleman of sixteen has been told that his 
intellectual condition is superior to that of twenty-four million seven 
hundred and ility thousand of his countiy'men, he may not un¬ 
reasonably presume. Not long afterwards Mmc. J- remarks 

that “theinsolence of tho aristocrats musthaveangered the Supreme 
Being.” “The nobles are monstrously wicked.” “ IJovilsof every hue 
ore arriving in Paris from all parts of tho country.” Yet, again, 
she knows that “ tbo story of Ohabot Garni, &c., has defeated a 
barbarous plot which was on the point of being put into execution. 

, . , The stupid crowd usJia for material ^woq/s,” and she admits 
that there is nothing but “moral certainty, because all evil 
geniuses are prudent and clever enough to concoct thoir crimes in 
secret.” “ Food has doubled in price j every raeana is used to weary 
and exhaust the people,'^ bhe is unbnppy about her son. “ Tho 
gloomy temperament of tho lOnglisli people augments his natural 
disposition to melancholy; oud royal desj^itism, which in England 
exercises all its tyranny under the name of liberty, grieves him 
almost to the point of despair.'* A petition advoise to Mme. 
J— — *g views is presented; “ it was received with the contempt 
it deserved, and the indignant Assembly closed tlio sitting.” The 
entrance to tho Louvi-e is forced. “ Some stupid coars^ expressions 
were uttered, no doubt by enemies of the at^o moment 

when entrance to the den was gained.” “We are,” she says, “ os 
firm os the Alps, ns lofty as the cedars of Lebanon, and as calm 
as the still waters of a kke.” “ There are three fedurals staying 
at ——. These three men of liberty have an air as proud and 
austere as her own.” D'Kspi-dnu^iiil is mobbed by some calm and 

lofty patriots. All Mme. J-hos to say is to rectord tbo fact; 

he had the audacity to preach the counter revolution.” One of 
the numerous and propostorous canards of the time has been set 
afloat. “A frightful event boa again excited our indignation. 
Our volunteers at the camp at Soisaons have been poisoned by 
powdered glass being put in their bread. The report of the Gom- 
mierioners sent by the Assembly seems to indicate that it was due 
to carelessness, hU that deceives fio one.'' The loth of August comes. 

To do Mme. J- justice, t-he seems a little uncomfortable, but 

idle discovers the happy pbmeo, ** Thei'e have been some popular 
OKCCUtdons which prove that the lion is roused.” Bhortly afttu'- 
wardSj when the pikes bad hardly been cleansed of their gobbots of 
Swiss flesh, she remarks, “ the people demand justice. . . . Jlow 
pay and ffood-humonred the French are ! ” It is, indeed, confessed 
in a day or two that “ poor petty creatures who can only iiiidor- 
stand partial justice are revolted at the horror of a head on a 

pike.” But then Mme. J-- is not a poor petty oAsaturo. This 

JB foUowed up by a casual refei'enco to “ the idiotic toleration of supor- 
fidal minds.” The snd of September stages her for a moment, 
but only for a moment. The discoveiy of the most infernal machi¬ 
nations doos away with repct<, for if the people had not purged 
tho earth of the villains who were in the prisons,*tbey would have 
saturated it with the blood of the people.** A vigorous company 
of villsins truly—some hundreds of bloodthirsty md men, young 
women, and priests against Paris. Boon after the weathercock 
changes. The Girondists, and especially Pdtion, have been the 
writer’s idols. Now they are “ incredibfy wicked.” A Uttlo later 
Mme. J-informs hereon Jules that, if a plan of hisb68 been 


adopted, “ if the executive power had executed that well-devieed 
eystem of enlightening the English peoplM^oi^o mid Pitt would 
have wasted their time and money.” Ihe letters end aibruptiy, 
and all wo know is that the gifted Jules, aged eighteen, was 
arrested after Thermidor. Wu hope he was not guUlotinad; Imt, if 
he was, it would bo interesting to know wbeuier his mother re¬ 
tained her opinion of the good-humoured gaiety of the French 
people end tho sublime attributes of the Rovdution. / 

Wo have adopted this laborious and not particularly elegqnt 

S ian of Btriugin^r together the most pertinent expressions <tf 

hue. J-*8 opinion in the veiy words of tho wntor, becauaf' 

it seems to us that in no other way can the reader bo 
put in a position to decide M. Lockroy’s problem. Is Mme. J—- a 
“womanof superior mind,” who singles out with dear-sighted 
patriotism tho “ only men who were strong and hold enough to 
protect tho democracy and Franco ”; or is she a doubtless well- 
iiieaning and domestically affectionate person, who has been ini- 
tiatod early into a bombastic habit of speech and a confused habit 
of thought, who follows in a docile manner tho political opinions 
of those whom slie loves, who accepts the most absurd nooxos 
with implicit faith, who believes her own family to be the best 
and cleverest people in the world, and who is comparatively in¬ 
different to any suffering which does not directly concern that 
family ? We have given a plentiful cojpua of evidence on which 
to decide the question, and, for our port, we have not much doubt 
whnt the verdict of reasonable people must bo. It is, we tbink, a 
matter of some congratulation that the book has been published, 
and of more that it has been translated, for it forms on admirn- 
hl*> commentary on tho tbeorj', now often put forward, that 
tho traditional ilftestation iu which the Revolution has been 
held is folly; that not only was tho blood which flowed 
not so very pure, but that very little of it flowed at all; 
and that, so far from this triumph of unbridled democracy 
iKuiig an argument against that form of government, it is a 
testimonial in its favour. M. Taino has attracted tho wrath of 
critics of this kidney, because ho has choseu once more to sot forth 
the facts, and it is not impossibly the damaging effect of his 
volumes which luis stirred M. Loclcroy up to the publishing of this 
hook. If so, he is most assuredly hoist with his own petard. We 
may even grant him his thesis ns to his grandmother’s natural 
qualities for his more effectual confusion. VVhat sort of priuciplos 
must they he which make a well-educated and superior woman of 
quick affections indulge in rant of which a schoolboy might be 
ashamed, swallow fictions and fallacies which ought not to deceive 
an infant in arms, and palliate the nameless outrages of the loth 
of August and tho 2nd of September ? 

It may be added that tho interest of the book is, with veiy few 
exceptions, entirely historical and political. It is, on the whole, 
fairly translated, though there are one or two blunders of render¬ 
ing, ni]d though tbo proper names throughout are printed with a 
good deal of carelessness. 


SCOT!’ ON ENGLISH CHUKCIT ARCHITECTUUK.* 

T he architecture of chnrchos considered in direct relation to 
the uses for which they are built—or, to adopt the com¬ 
pendious modern term, ecclesiology—is a branch of study which 
has taken shape over Europe within the lifetime of the actual 
generation, while the headquartera of this suddenly popular science 
are found in Englnnd. Tho years which have elapsed since tho 
(lays of Britton, of Pugin, of Willis, and of the Gambridgo Camden 
Society have built up enormous piles of information, compiisod 
in libraries of publications of all sizes, from the folio to the leaflet. 
Tho time had already come for condeusiug the stores so re¬ 
dundantly provided by those diversilied authorities into somo 
compendious treatise of on oncycloptediac Idnd, of larger bulk and 
more pretension than Mr. Parker’s Manual, or the almost for¬ 
gotten Handbook of Enylish Ecclesiology put out by the Gambridgo 
Society. In other words, some one was wanted to do for En gland 
that whi(!h M. Viollet-le-Duc had performed for France, while 
avoiding the perverse eccentricity which induced the French 
antiquary lu cast his materials in' the unscientific and ouxnber- 
somo shape of dictionaries. 

Our thanks aio accordingly due to Mr. G. G. Scott for having, 
cmdlod as he has been among Gothic churches, given proof of his 
Irniuing, and come forward to utilize the vast store or information 
w Inch had grown up in his own and his father’s hands, in an 
Essay on the History of Enylish Church ArchUecture ^or to the 
Srparntion of England from the Roman Obediencet an expression 
which plainly shows where the writer’s own obedience now is 
centred. 

Mr. Scott, in view of the wide field of enterprise which ho 
had mapped out for hiuiself and his performance, m^estly 
apologizes for his “ little work ” as “ somewhat unmethodical and 
even desultory—a collection of papers rather than an estav.” 
When a writer comes forward to forestall his critics’ less favourabU 
judgment, criticism is perforce disarmsd; so we shall only remark 
upon this confession that we can hardly accept the epHbet 
“little ” in relation to a quarto closely printed, mostly in double 
columns and with numerous notes in vety small type, besides 
being rich with co|nons illustrations, in jMans and perspsoti^esr 
although conspictioiialy destitute of elevattons. The body of'the 

* An Eseay On the Sistary of English Chureh ArehUaclun prior to tks 
Separation of Enfund pom 1 M Roman Obsdknss. Bjy Gsotge Gttbift 
ficott, F.B.A. Loudon: Siiupkin, Uarshsil, &. Co. 18B1. 
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woik consists of fi\o ohApters—namely, i, tlie general history 
of eodosiastiosl ■nbitsofcurs proviously to the conversion of the 
English; 2,firom Mission of St. Augustine to the Norman 
Conquest; 3, the Norman period; 4, from theiirstappearance of 
the Pointed sUle to the oommeneement of the fourteenm century; 
and, 5, hrom the fourteenth century to the close of the Mediieval 
period. There are, moreover, separate essays interspersed hetMreen 
the ohapten, on tbs Orientation of the Christian Churches; 
an the Artiatio and iEsthotio Elements in Primitive Christianity; 
on Early Cburohes in Eastern and Western Christendom; the 
^ Ornamentation of the Basilica of Bt Felix at Nola (contributed by 
that erudite antiquary Mr. li. 0 . Jenkins, of Lyminge); Vitruvius 
on the Secular l^man Basilica; the History nf the Casula (or 
Chasuble); the Painted Ceilings of St. Albans Abbey; on 
oer^n M^mval Innovations in the Distribution of Churches; 
and, finally, Notes and Remarks upon the Illustrations. The result 
of this somewhat complicated scheme of composition is that 
we have a book which is more than a history of }!.iigllsh, and 

S t less than a history of cosmopolitan, church architecttiro. We 
ir that, with all Mr. Scott’s industry, and in spile of tlio groat 
mass of curious materials which ho Iiiih brought together, tho 
anomalous and rather perplexing method of his volume will toll 
against its taking the place among standard works of reference 
which in some respects it might have claimed ; but wo trust that 
its author has realty intended it only to be a pilot biilloou for that 
general history of ecclesiolugy towards which it ia bo conaiderablu 
a contribution. For such a larger troiitiso fill its cunlents are, in 
difierent degrees, available, while its roductiou wilhin the promise 
of its title-page would load to huge excisions. 

We are sorry to say tliat, in rcferonco to tho purely English 
portion of tho volume, W'e have a grave remonstrance to oiler. Th<> 
title, several times repeated through tho volume, ia T/ie llidory of 
Engluh Church Architecture ^ wil h no oxpl.iniitii.n or limilaliou 
of that expression. Yet in an ovorwhulmiug preponderance 
through the text—and absolutely without a single exception in the. 
illustrations, bo they plans or per.-^peclivos—that which is presented 
to us is a series of oxaniplos of English cathedral, monastic, and 
collegiate church architectnro. Any one who will take the 
trouble of thiuking how numerous, bow various, how hi.^toiically 
interesting, and in their larger and more co.stly spt'cimeus how 
architecturally valuable iiud how arllstlcally magnitlccnt, are our 
old parish churches, will understand that such a eeleclion can oiler 
but a one-fcided exhibition of the ecoledulogicul Irecsuvt's of 
mediieval England. 

It is curious, considering how thoroughly his sympaLliiea aro 
concentrated upon tho Church before the lh“foriuation, Ib.iL JNJr. 
Scott should have chosen, by way of frontispiece, to give u.-i ilui 
representiilion of a monument which hag recently ncquin'd Iiitilovicnl 
viiduo as fixing tho characti'.r of the ceremonial .revival of Iho 
seventeenth century. No doubt the extreme beauty of the Cih- j 
terciaii minster church of Abbey Doro in Ilerorordsbire, built | 
in tho thirteenth century, would plead for its filling a piace Lf 
honour in any collection of architectural designs. Jhii tiial w hicli 
first catches tho oyo in tliis representiitiuu of its cast ciul is its’ 
long .stone altar raised on a leotpaco which ie no longer than 
the slab itself, so that the celebrant' must porforco stand in front 
of it. It is on record that the church was restored hud this altar 
put up in the reign of (Jharles I. by a muiiificeiit and weli- 
Knowu Churchman, Eord Scudamore; wliilc tlio service drawn up 
for its consecration by tho diocesan, Bishop Wren, and lor the first 
time published a few years ago by Mr. Fuller ivussell, embodies u 
ritual more calculated, according to tbe notions of the C/hurch 
Association, to land its author in that piitoii which was, iiiler all, 
Bishop Wren’s fate for eighteen ycar.s, than upon a iiislioji's 
throne. The altar and iho consocrotion servien at Abbey Dorc 
are a startling rofutatiou of the plunging efi'orts of such cou- 
troversinlists us tbe Dean of Chester to get rid of the light 
which the practice of Churchmen such as Wren and Cosin throws 
upon their reading of the }*rjiyor-Ilook and its ritiiai. 

Mr. Scott has been misiutormod in the slnlcmeut whieli he 
makes that, till some forty years ago, the so-called ** jaitriarchal 
chair” at Canterbury occupied its primitive place behind the high 
altar, and faring westward, and that at this date Archbishop 
Howley abandoned this relic of primitive custom, and modestly 
withdrew his throne from a position of dignity, felt, jierlinps, to 
be unreal, to a more humble situation in the choir.” Aboui the 
date named, the Italian altar screen and throne, with which the 
eighteenth century had burdened Canierhury Cathedral, made way 
for successors in that which the uneducated fancy of the then 
Cathedral surveyor believed to bo tiothic; but no further con¬ 
tempt than that of continuous neglect was then shown to tho 
ancient Onthodra, which had for years out of mind been banished 
to that transept in which it is still found. Referring to tho Saxon 
Cathedral of Canterbury (of which ho republishes ProroHsor 
Willis’s plan), which wo know to have been a specimen of 
that ooiipua arrangement still to bo found in somo German 
churches—the Metropolitical (Jaihedral of Mainz, for instance—by 
which an apse and an altar were provided at either end, Mr, 
Scott oopjcctures that these buildings must originally have been 
with the altar (os in those at Home) at the west 
en^the celebrant looking eastward, and that tbe apse at the 
other end was added for the use of the monastic body. The ques¬ 
tion is too extensive fi)r us to adventure its discussion, nor can we 
enter into the other matters of ecclesiological controversy which 
•ere fused in various pans of the volume. 


THE VICAK’S PEOPLE.* 

I T is about two years since The Partmfo* Dumford wee reviewed 
in these columns; and a new novel by tbe eaine at^or Oomes 
into our hands without any of the suggestions of weariuees ia the 
reading, or of inanity in the contents, which too commonly are 
associated with modern fiction. In the former novel the centre of 
action, as well os the main iniereat of the story, was found in the 
** Parson” himself; and it may have boon by way of contrast that 
Mr. Manville Fenn has assigned to his later work its somewhat 
misleading title, which to ordinary readers of publishers’ notices 
may indicate either an ecclesiastical novel with a purpose or a 
social picture having some clerical domestic interior us its scene. 
Tiw Vicai''» People is nothing of either kind; it ia a story whore 
tho interest centres entirely in the people, and in which the Vicar 
takes n subordinate and almost feeble part, lie is a kindly and 
well-meaning man, hut without tbe force of character which gave 
** the Parson o’ Dumfurd ” influonco with his parishioners; and it 
is in the young onginuor, Geollrey Trethick, that the counterpart 
of the liov. Murray Selwuod of Dumfuiil is to be found among 
** the Vicar's people.” 

The scene is laid in a Cornish mining district 011 the coast; and 
tho " jMiojile ” are occupied iu some proportion ns luinere, but for 
the must pari us fisheriiieii. The mines of tho neighbourhood have 
long been known to the prumuters of Companies, and of some of 
them tho mimes and fortunes are associated with the che(j[uered 
histories of the Stock E.XGhange. A writer of fiction who phioes 
i himself amidst the.se circumbtnnct\s must be oithor very reckleas or 
; very carei^l. He has to steur between tbo Scylla of eiigineeriug 
I and the Charybdis of finance—under tho jx>88ible, if rather 
IJilx'rnian, cnnlingency V)f being swallowed up in both. But Mr. 
Manville Fonn has not been trained iu the school of authors 
whoso full moons are seen from Welsh roountaius rising over 
the liish Son ; and, uitlier from intimate local knowledge nr from 
careful btudy, lie has .succeeded in presonling to his readers a series 
of jiietures which convey an impresdion of entire accuracy in 
detail, whether as regards the dialect and vocabulary of the 
Cornish coiiHlfolk, the technical processes of mining, or the rela¬ 
tions of “ advonturerfl ” alike to brokers in the City and to bankers 
in tho West. 

The second title of The / Icar'a Peojile ia a summary of tho 
whole “story” of tho work. It is “ the Story of a StaiQ,” and 
this forms tho dark thread couiiocling tho various and powerful 
dolinoutiuns of character and the succession of dramatic siluuliuue 
and inciduiits which, rather tiian any development of plot, attract 
the ntlontiou of tho leader. The “stain' itsoil' is of a nature 
which will be readily imagined; and the author, in working out 
both tho main and the subordinuto uutliuoH of the story, would 
seem to have been as studious iu tho iuveutiuu of paradox as ho 
has been careful to avoid mi.Mtakcs in construction. We aro 
mot by tho paradoxical in almost every shape which tho 
Htrncturo of ii novel allows; and, whether tho paradox be 
in its character physical, moral, or artistic, wo may feel 
toler.ihly certain that it hn.s been introduced of deliberate purpose, 
and liul by any oversight of the writer. Among the questions of 
this kind winch Mr. Fonn presents—chnllougiug the immediate 
doubt whether the situations are possible or are within the limits 
of alli»wable ficliou—wo aro not disposed to ofler any definite 
o[)iuion on those which nro physical in their character. Of these, 
tho most (!onspic’uous, and, us to incident, the most elaborately and 
strikingly drawn, is the escape; of Dess Jh-awle, tho smuggler’s 
dinighlcr, Iroiu the mine down tlio shiil’t of W'hich she—tho wrung 
victim—had been thrown. To tho reader, as to the' balUed con¬ 
triver of the crime, the cmulilions of the fall must preclude all 
liiocglit of escape from instant death ; hut the uuiiior follows tho 
intricacies of mining passages as one wlio is familiar w'ith them, 
and, grunting the assumed combination of nerve, bodily vigour, 
and mental resource iu the girl, we camiot pronounce the descrip¬ 
tion impos.'^ible. By tm ingenious method, introduced iu counexiou 
with another portion of the story, Mr. b'enn hud already carried 
Lis readers along tho strange subterranean adit or passage from 
the shore by wliich the outlet for the escape of ovorllow water 
from the mine could be reached. A sucoud physical difliculty must 
bo left to the critici.sm of medical readers, it is conveuleiit for 
the purposes of tho story that GeofiVoy Trcthiclk should for tho 
Lime lose his reputuliuii iu more ways than one, and that ho 
should ap])uar to his neighbours to be a drunluvrd us well as a pro- 
lligate. This result is brought about by means of drugged liquor 
uccideutally taken, and prepared, not for him, but fur tho two 
night-walchers at his minii^ engine, upon whom it had produced 
the intended elfect of sending them into a deep and immediate 
sleep. GeolIVey, exhausted by watching and anxiety after the 
ruin of his mine, “ had partaken of u terribly strong dose in the 
dregs of tho bottle, where the drug Jwid settled down ”; 
but iu his case, before he becomes insensible, and appa¬ 
rently helplessly dniuk, there is u cousidorahle interval, in which 
he is able to pay a visit to Mr. Penwynn tho hanker, and in his and 
his daughter’s pres^^nco to fall into tho unsteady ceudilion of ordi¬ 
nary intoxication, which conics upon him unexpectedly. In this 
cose some incongruity appears at tost sight between the cause and 
the efi'eot. 

The Wheal Garnac mine had been flooded by z diaropiitablu 
miner named Lanuoe, on the instigation 0/ one Tregenna, a lawyer, 

* 7 'Ae Vicar's People ; a Story of a Stain* By G«orj{-u Manville Fean, 
Author of The I’araon 0* Duniford**' 3 vets. Luudou: Cluinman & Hall 
I (Lizuitedy 188£. 
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and the villain of the hook. Trcgcnns ie drowned in attempting 
to eicape from arrest on a char^^e of murder; and the wreck, from 
which the iishormon are saved, is seen from the shore. The scene 
is well described upon the ordinary lines of fiction; hut the death 
of Lannoetbo minor is an illustration of the artistic paradox to 
which wo have already referred. This part of Mr. Fonn’s work 
may he said to correspond with the representation in a picture of a 
vessel going down with all hands in the open sea, without land or a 
sail in sight-Hi case of which the conditions preclude the possibility 
of any picture having been drawn. lianuoe has gone down into 
the mine for the purpose of making a breach on the sea aide, by 
blasting with a cartridge and long fuse. All his proceedings are 
described in detail till be gives with hjs pickaxe a blow to fix the 
cartridge, which he believes to contain gunpowder only, in its 
place. The cartridge is, however, of dynamite, and Launoo is 
Killed by the exploemn at the same moment that the water 
rushes in. 

But it is upon the moral paradox involved in the main action of 
the story that Mr. Manville Feim's critics will probably have 
most to Bay. Wo do not gu so far os to pronounce the course 
‘which he has marked out for his hero impossiblo; but in a man 
situated as Goollrey Trctluck was at tlio time wo must 
regard it os extremely unlikely, while it was nut a course which in 
honour or in conscience he could liave been in any way bound to 
adopt. He had rescued Madge bullion, the vain and weak 
daughter of his landlady, from the diMith which she sought for the 
sake of concealing the stain,” and he had carried her to the 
cottage of old Prawlo, the iishormnn and smuggler, on the shore, 
where he had for some time boon on a fooling of intimacy. As 
the story of Madge became known, suspicion had* fallen on 
Geoffrey, and his Oarnac friends began either to look coldly on 
him or to cut him altogether. The suspicion was groundless, ond 
the true diructiou in which the eyes of the neighbourhood should 
have been turned has been evident to the reader from tho first; 
hut in a gossiping society such as that of tho little Oornish town 
which Mr. Fonn describes it was not the loss Idlroly to gain 
currency bocause it was without real foundation. A mau of 
Geoffrey's charoclor might have been slow to delect the first indi¬ 
cations of its existence; hut, when he had fully realixod tho 
fact, his reasonable angor and his natural contempt for his slan¬ 
derers would not, in any ordinary case, have prevented him froui 
taking at once the necessary steps to clear bis charach'r. Instead 
of domg this, Geoffrey deliberately allows himself to remain under 
the imputation; and the Vicar, who bad the buiibo to say to 
him, ** It is unmanly not to chuir your fame,” had not the courage 
to act on his conviction and to lot tho truth be known. Maybe,” 
Geoffrey said bitterly; “ but 1 don’t think I am like other men. I 
shall wait until Time shall bleach it onco more white.” Time, os 
far ns common experience goes, is more apt to mako damaged 
reputations mouldy than to bleach them, and Geoffrey had no 
right to calculate on any such catastrophe as that by which, to 
the great interest of Mr. Fenn’s readers, all things come right in 
the end. 

In a slighter paradox of an ecclesiastical sort there is prohahly 
an underlying vein of satiru beneath the author's narrative. 
Decorations for harvest thanksgiving Borvicos are now suliicieutlj' 
common, and we have seen tJie brilliant yellow of three or four 
vast vegetable marrows used with excellent effect as a hose. Still, 
to the profane and unsymlKilical mind, turnips and carrots ” and 
suchlike offerings may well suggest the idea of a greengrocer’s 
shop”; and, if the one product of Oornish industry may bo ro- 
proaented in church, why not also that which supplies tho fish- 
monger next door Y Fish are ** the harvest of the sea *'; but a 
pile of mackerel at the foot of tho lectern ” is a condbete way of 
setting forth an abstract proposition fur which we imagine that 
congregations in general are hardly as vet prepared. So Tom 
Jonuer's mates eu])poHud ; and so, in fact, did Tom himself. It'll 
moke a gashly old smell,” lie said; hut, being dared to ** take ’em 
up to parson,” and the challenge being hacked by several wagered 
gallons of ale, he made the experiment, and, us it turned out, 
with entire success, the Vicar taking the ofi’ering in perfect 
seriousness, and having " no thought of tlio men perpetrating a 

C ' B against his harvest festival.” It is true that among recent 
vest decorations—if tho report of a local papor in the midland 
counties can bo trusted—the usual carrots and parsnipshave 
appeared in company with a “leg of mutton”; but isMr. Fenu 
qmto serious about the mackei-el P 
One of tho minor characters among the Vicar's people is an 
elderly bank clerk, with a name which wo may presume to bo 
pronounceable in Cornwall, and with a habit which we thinJc must 
nave been entirely original, but which struck us ns capable of 
being turned to some practical account. Mr. Chynowoth kept a 
private pack of caitie in his office desk, and was accustomed, in his 
principal’s absence, to play whist by liimself under the lid. As on 
amusement, this can have been but mildly exciting; as an in¬ 
tellectual exenciso, its merits may have been of a definite, though 
not of a high, order. In either aspect, it appeared to supply a 
rough but effective test for the classification of such works of fiction 
08 our duty oblijNs us to read, or to attempt to read. We have 
accordingly tried the experiment—-a hand first, then a chapter— 
and with distinctly marked results. Mr. Manville Fenn has no 
need to fear the comparison which he has been the means of 
suggestiiig. The Vicaf^$ People will not incline its readers to a 
aeoond deal; but, in tbo cas^ of some other novels which need not 
be specified, yia turned from the three volumes with a sigh of relief 
to the mqire attractive companionship of the three dummies,” 


' MINOR NOTlCEa 

rriHOSE who are no loDMr voung would proba% not read this 
X graoefhl and pleasant little story (i) if it were addressed to 
themselves, but many of them may be attracted by it if they find it in 
the hands of those to whom it is principally aduessed. Aa far as 
the tale has a special purpose, it is apparently designed to connect 
the domostio interests of childhood with the love of poetry which 
sometimes desei’ves and rewards indicious cultivation at a very earW 
age. The subject is only tho first happy year in the country of a littfe 
town-bred girl; but she is the onlyomldin the story,and her littltt 
experiences serve as a thread to connect half a dozen of her relations-^ 
and friends, some of them with distinctive characters. Nearly all 
of them are supposed to have a taste for poet^, which furnishes 
an opportunity for collecting a large number of quotations, which 
are almost all descriptions of tho moon; and, by a playful touch of 
fancy, most of them boar such names as Oynthia or l)elia, which 
onco personified the same luminary. The little girl, Margaret 
Fsdailo, is taught that her name has been associated with the 
moon, as well as with the pearl and the daisy. Her title of “ The 
Moonbeam ” is a pot name, which is either tbo ofi'ect or the cause 
of a childish fondness for the moon. Mr. Grant, who, after his 
little grandniece, is tho principal character in the story, has plau¬ 
sible reason for Ills answer to an inquiry as to tho most beautiful of 
poetical passages relating to tbo moon. He quotes from the Dream 
of Pair IPomen the description of moonshine ona cmggy mountain 
landscape 

Tho bnlmy moon of bk*sserl iMrnol 

I’luodH 111! the deev-bluo gloom with gleams divine; 

All night tho splint^rod crags that wall tlio dell 
t WitTi spiros of hilver shine. 

The writer fins overlooked the most perfect description of tho 
moon in Fnglish verse in Mr. Tennyson’s translation of the 
fuTnous pas'^uge in Homer. Fven f’ope’s version about the 
” refiilgont lamp of night ” could not wholly disguise its beauty. 
I'lio littlo tale, though its simplicity is carefully maintained, is 
not wholly devoid of the interest projHir to fiction. A bright and 
cheerful J-iady Oynthia makes a happy mamago with a lover who, 
with unconscious conformity to local custom, applies to himself and 
to her a tender and thoughtful conceit from Browning’s dedication 
of Men and Women to his wife. If, according to the poet, the 
Moon were ** touched witli human love,” 

Sho would turn a ni*w side to lier luortal, 
iSidi' luiscpu of huiilsnini, hrrdmien, I'tccrsuKn, 

Kiirid lo /orou.stcr on hi.s (crraco, 
niiiid tu (inliltio in his turret. 

* * « * • 

tied 1)0 thankod, the inonnost of hi.s creaturos, 
boasts two soul-hides, oiiO to face tlio world with, 

One to show u womau that ho loves her. 

Such true and subtle refinements of sentiment are, of course, far 
beyond the reach of tho littlo heroine or subject of the story. Her 
own share in conversation is properly confined to questions, or to 
simple coroincnts on her small store of knowledge and experience. 

It may bo added that her frioiuls, and especially her wise and 
kindly uncle, select the topics and fragments of iiiformatiou which 
would interest nn intelligent child. A little girl living near tbo 
smooth Medway would take pleasure in learning that tho river 
received its characteristic Celtic name of “ honey-watai' ” many 
centuries ago. In a former stor}', which had only the fault 
being too tragic. Miss Lusliiogton showed her knowledge of the 
lives and concerns of men and women. She also evideutiy under¬ 
stands the feelings of children, and on this occasion sho has wisely 
abstained from allowing any interruption of varied and natural 
enjoyment, though she attempts to idealize everyday nursery life. 

A llagrant instance of the lately introduced and detestable 
custom of issuing mutilated editions of standard works is found 
ill Messrs. Bell’s volume of Select Tales by Mafia Edyewoi'th (2). 
I'he volume contains “ Lazy Lawrence,” “ Tarlton,” “ Simple 
Susan,” “The White Pigeon,” and “Forgive and Forget”; and 
to the list of contents is affixed this remarkable note:—“ The 
above Tales have been selected from the collection known os * The 
Parents’ Assistant,’ as specially adapted^ for school use. The last 
two have been slightly condensed to bring the volume within the 
required compass.’’ Now the ** slight condensing” applied to 
bringing the volume within tho required compass (required by 
whom ?) amounts to a cutting out of some of the most ^aracter- 
istic and natural touches in tho two stories. In other words, the 
two stories havo been mutilated and spoiled to meet a ** reqmre- 
ment ” which, by whomsoever else it may he felt, is certainly not 
felt by readers. It is not only in omission, however, that the 

S uhlishers or those to whom they have entrusted ^e “con¬ 
onsing ” have sinned. They have committed the worse error of 
altering Miss Edgeworth’s words. People who cherish a love for 
Miss Edgeworth’s stories—and wo ho^ that there are still many 
such people—will do well to avoid the mutilated edition which 
has seemed to us to call for these comments. 

Major Griffiths generally writes in a pleasant and lively style, 
and in Viscount Lachlan^ (3) be has.given us, within the limits of 
one volume of moderate size, as much matter as might havo served 4 
many novel-makers for spinning out into three well-padded volames. 


(i) Margaret lAe JiroonAeam; a Story for the Young, 
Lnshingtou. Marshall, Japp, & Co* i88z. 


By Caeilla 


(9) SdCt Beading Booh$-~8elect Ttdee by Maria Edg^rth. Loadsn 1*^ 
Bell & Sops. X. 

(3) KucAMnf iMchlande: a Tale of Modem Mammon. By Ma{eK.Art]ittr 
Gntfiths, Auflhor of “ 'i'he Qneea’s fihillitiff,” &e. London: Remiofftsa 
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NatunU^ the colours are laid on with a Mod fat brush: .there is 
so itoppiDg to go istu mioUte dissection of character and motive, 
, and we must con(efl9'i>o being well pleased to come across a book 
‘ which contains ** a storr well ana sharply told, and does not go 
in for the ** delicate analysis ” business, of which we seem to have 
had something too much of late. 

Am<mg the most welcome of present repriuts is that of the third 
edition of*' The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes (4), otherwise 
eallod Mrs. Margery ^wo<Shoes ; with the Means by which 
she acquired her Learning and Wisdom; and in consequence 
thereof her Estate; set forth at large for the Beneiit of those 

Who from a &Utit of Rttnt and Tare, 

And having Shoa but half a Fair; 

Their Fortune and their Fame wouldJix, 

And galiop in a Coach and 

Mr. Welsh’s introduction, which touches on the still undecided 
question of the authorship of the little volume, is interesting and 
to the point. The authorship would seem to lio ljutween 
Goldsmitn and Giles Jones, “although,” writes Mr. Welsh, “1 
am by no means anxious that the honour of having writteu it 
should be ascribed either to the one or to the other.” 

Some of Mr. Brett's sketches, wliich date back as far as 1S40, 
bad already appeared in the periodical called Mmion Life. 
Many readers will bo grateful to him fur having renriuled those 
and added others to them (5). Mr. Brett has an observant eye, 
and tells us of many interesting experiences in an inlerei?ting 
manner. The illustralious to the volume are perhaps harilly worthy 
of the letterpros.s. 

Mr. Jb'i'cnch is bringing out a Memorial Theatre edition of 
Shakspearo (6), to the first volume of which is pretixed an intro¬ 
duction which contains one passage worthy of special note. 

'J'he editor has frequently noticed among a theatrical audience 
some engaged with volumes of an ordinary edition of 8hnl(speiire 
endeavouring, often vainly, to follow the text during the progress 
of the play. J)e would suggest that it would bo more pruHtablo, 
as well as pleasurable, to road the play before going to tJm 
theatre, and to give full attention to the actors’ interpretation; but 
those who prefer to talm their hooks will iind this edition of the 
greatest service, as it shows at a glance the diflereuce between the 
plays as written and now acted.” This is effected by the simple 
means of printing the passages usually omitted on the stage in 
smaller type than the rest; and, on the whole, the idea of the 
volume.^ IS a very good one, although we are not disposed alto¬ 
gether to admire the cdilor’.s well-meant liowdlorization. It may 
be noted that lie enters u protest against the evil custom of trans¬ 
ferring the Rirat Lord's speech in act 2,scene i, of An You Like It 
to JaqucB. 

Mr. Muddock's little worlc (7), wliich is a pi\>poe of the in¬ 
creasing popularity of Bavos-Platz as u winter resort for con¬ 
sumptive patients, contains a full account of the place and its 
properties, and also some reprinted articles 011 the Alps in AV'inter. 
in the interest ot invalids Mr. Mudduck makes a protest which is 
probably not too strong against the employment of German stoves 
in the I)avos hotels. 

The handsome volume (6) which contains the second part of the 
liverpoul Free Public Library Catalogue, gives ample evidence of 
the care and pains devoted to the well-being of an excellent in¬ 
stitution. The considerable improvements which have been made 
since the issue of the lirst part are touched upon in the preface 
contributed by Mr. P. Cowell, the Chief Librarian, under wliose 
supervision the work is published. The “ Directions and F.\- 
planations ” which follow this will also serve to show that nothing 
has been neglected in securing tho best method of cataloguing 
that seems attainable, and people interested in the matter may 
do well to study them ns well as tho preliminary remarks. 

The special object of Miss Ridley’s capital contribution to fern 
literature (9) has been to supply the demand for a work shovi iug 
the decided special features of ferns without an entire description 
of each one. The little book, it should bo noted, contains u full 
description of the necessary technical terms. 

Mr. C. Brookfield’s lllustrdted tSportwff Glossary (to) consists 
of some of the most amusing grotesque drawings which wc have 
seen fbr some time, given in mock illustration of tho technical 
terms of the racecourse. Thus, “ ik>achamp 11 . was nowhere ' 
represents an empty course indicated by the simplest means; and 
“ A well-known nobleman dropped a pony on the race” is illus- 

( 4 ) Goodg Iwo-Shneit. A Farsiniihi llopniduction of tlio Kditioii of 
1760. VVitii an lutroduotion by (’harlcM VVeltih. Lomlon: Oriffith & 
Fiirran. 

(5) Mieuion Work among the Indian Tribe* in the Forentn of Guiana. 
Hv tho Kev. W. 11. llrett, 'll.A. London ; S.P.C.K. Now York : Y'oung 

( 6 ) ^hakapwre. The Moiiiorial Tlkofttre Edition. As You Like It. 
Ttmfth Hight. Mach Ado About A’othing. Editeil by C, E. Flower. 
London t £. Froncli. 

(7) Daooa-Flatz an an Alpine WinUr Station for Coneumptive Patient*. 
By J. £. Mnddnck. With Analytical Notes on the Koul Air, Water, and 
Climate, by Philip Holland. Loudon: Simpkin, Marshall, A Co. Paris: 
Gallgnanl LBirarj'. 

(8) Catnhgwi of the Liverpool Free Fublie Library. EsUblishcd by 
/ the Mayor, Aldermen, aud Burgesses, 1850 . Reference l>epartmont. 

Part II. Containing tlie books reorived from Jannaiys xSjx, to December, 
2880. Compiled, ^ Authority <if the Council, under the Direction of the 
Chief Librarian. Liverpool: Marples & Co. 

* (9) A Fockti Onidc to Britieh Feme, By Marian S. Ridley. London: 
David Rogue. 

Cxd) 7 be Ittustrated Sporting Oheeary, By Charles H. £. Brookfield. 


trated with absurd literalness. Perhaps the best of all the 
sketches is “ His owner had little or nothing 00.” 

Mr. Moncure Oonway's volnme concerning Carlyle (il) stands 
out distinctly from the several pieces of book-making which fol- 
lowedhard upon Carlyle's death. Mr. Conway hadtheadrantugeof 
knowing Carlyle well, having brought letters of introduction to 
him when he lirst came to England in 1863, and it is out of notes 
and memories accumulated during his long friendship with Carlyle 
that Mr. Oonwny’s volume has come. “ However inadequately 
transcribed and conveyed,’’ he writes, ** these pages do faithfully 
follow impressiotiH made by his (Carlyle's) own word and spirit 
upon my mind during an intercourse of many years.” Naturally 
there is much matter of interest in Mi*. Oonway's careful record 
of these impressions, which it is perhaps best to let readers 
become acquainted with for themselves. One part of the 
volume which has a sjiecial interest is the collection of 
extracts from early letters contributed by Mr. Iraland. It is 
perhaps worth noting tliat Mr. Conway writes at the end of his 
preface that tho Carlyle he remembers is “ a man 1 can by no 
means identify with any image that can be built up out of bis 
Iteminist'enccjf. I do not wish to idealize (htrlylo, but cannot 
admit that the outcries of a broken heart should Ije accepted as 
the uiHu's true voice, or that measurements of men and memories, 
us seen through burning tears, should bo i-ecorded as charaotcris- 
Uc of his heart or judgment.” 

Haydn's Dictionary of I)ate»{\ 2 ),Cii which we have now a seven¬ 
teenth odilioD, brought down to 1881, needs no comment as to its 
value. It is now, as a matter of fact, more “ Vincent's Dictionary 
of Dates ” than Haydn’s, though of course tho credit of the,original 
idea belongs to Haydn. The work was lirst published in 1841, 
and in 1855 Mr. Vincent was asked, and consented, td supervise a 
seventh edition. “This,” writes Mr. Vincent in his preface, **led 
eventually to my nnduhaking its thorough renovation, which has 
been ellected by long continued labour in revision and in selection 
Ji'oiii HU abuiidanco of vuliiiible iiialerials, and now little of tho 
original work remains, the present edition containing twice as much 
nnittoT as the si.xth, published in 1S53.” It is scarcely necessary to 
say that, ns it stands, the work is unrivalled as n hook of reference, 
and is, in fact, what Mr. Vincent modestly says he has endea¬ 
voured to make it—more a digested summary of every department 
of human history than “ a mere Dictionary of Dates,” 

A sixth edition has appeared of M. DeschaDel’s Treatiee on 
natural rhUomjihy translated by Mr. Everett, who has also 
acted us editor, and introduced various valuable muditications and 
additions in the latest edition as in previous ones, 
j A fourth oditinii, revised and much enlarged, Is issued of Mr. 
Webb’s useful volume (14^ devoted to furnishing the owners of 
ordinary telescopes with directions how to use them to the best 
a»lroiiomi(;al advautage. 

Mr. Arthur lOvershod has brought out a second series of nine 
etchings from n.'ituro of Tbatnes subjects (15) which will be 
welcomed by all lovcjra of Thames scenery and of the art of 
etching. Mr. Evoi.‘-bed’s method has been this; be “took the 
plates (ready grounded) and needles to the riverside, and made tho 
drawings on the copper directly from nature, ‘ hiting-in ’ subse¬ 
quently at homo,” ft process by which, of course, the subjects 
drawn are reversed in printing. It is giving 31 r. Evershed high 
praise to say that ids treuliueiit i.s worthy of the beauty of tho 
subjects he has chosen, among which are “Kingston Bridge,” 

“ At Kew Bridge,’’and “JSyon Hoiiso.” It may bo desira.hlo to 
add that only one hundred copies of this attractive series are 
i.-sued. 

Tbu author IVuituruna {xG) tells us that ho has aimed at 
giving hoMio true pictures of lile iu the southern portion of the 
colony of N'('w Zealand as it was a short time ago, and ho seems 
to tJiiiili tkat in making the attenijit ho has broken fro.sh ground. 
We can bowevor assure him, without dispraising Waitaruna — 
which is a lively enough story—that wo have read many books of 
the same calibre and di.‘!iliug with tho same part of the world. 

Mr. Mcl.intock undertook his translation of Jlio Ilarzrme (17) 
in consequence of “ a remark in ono ot our leading reviews, that, 
while many hands had translated scraps of Hoine’.s verse, there 
had not been uU'ered to the EugliMh public any counecied or com- 
pleto work', aud the IteUebildvr were suggested as being suitable.” 
.Mr. McLintock's translation is, in the few passages which we have 
compared with the original, accurate and it runs so well and 
smoothly that wo hope he will receive more than “the very 

(11) Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. London: Chutto 

WllulUii. ^ 

(12) Haydns Diriionan/ of Date* and (Tniveraal Information relating to 
all Age* and jVa//»HN. Si'Vuntoenth Edilioii. Coiitiuiung tho History or 
tho \V'tirld to the Autumn of 18B1. By Beiiittiuin Vincent, Librarian ol 
tho Royal lustilutioii of Creut Britiun, Ac. London: Ward, Lock, 

& Co. 

(13) Klemenlary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By A. Privat 
chnnei. 'rranHluted and edited by J. D. Kverett, M.A., &c. Sixth 
Edition. London, ClnHgow, Edinburgh and Dublin : Rlackie & Son. 

(14) Celestial Object* for Common Telescope*. By tho Kcv. T. W. Webb. 
Fourth Edition. London: Longmans St Co. 

An Etcher s liamble*. Second Scries. The Thames. A Collortioii 
of Nino Ktuliinga from Nature. By Arthur Evershed. T. Mucluau, 
Uayinarket. 

(x6) Waituruna: a Story of New Zealand L\fe, By Alexander 
Bathgate. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(17) A Trip to the Brocken. By Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
B. MeUntook. London: Mocmillra. Liverpool: Adam Holden. ' 
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OMldmttlt Amount of approval which will induce him ** to con- 
ttnue what is to him a labour of love.” 

Some industrious person has compiled a volume of snippets from 
Thadiemy*s writings (iH). Why such volumes are compiled, who 
raads themi and what good the people who read them get from 
them, we are imaUe to understand. « 

We can do no more than name many treatises on law and new 
editions of well-known works. Among the former are a treatise 
on trade-marks, British and foreign, by Mr. llar^ugham (19); 
an addition to Wilson's Legal Handy Boulcs in the shape of a 
treatMo on the Law of Horses by Mr. C. Morrell (20). To 
the same class belongs Mr. Koscoe's Digest of the Law of light 
(21 Land BIr. Shirley's ** Elementary Treatise on Magisterial Law ” 
i^2l. A second edition has appeared of Blr. Chalmers's ** I^w of 
Bills of Exchange” (23), with added cases, and a chapter on 
** Securities or Bills of Exchange.” A second edition has 
appeared of Peel's ** Practice and Procedure in Obancerv Actions ’’ 
(24), while Mr. J, V. ''.'esey Fitzgerald’s “ Public Ilealth and 
liCKM Government Act,” 1875 (25), has reached a third edition. 

It is only necessary to notice the appeuraiiee of a ninth edition 
of WUUoaa Pomtlar Tahlea (26), and of the twelfth volume of 
Royal Colonial Institute's ^‘Report of Proceedings ’ (27). 
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In rtference to our article of last irrrZ- on “ Vegetarianism/’ Jlr. 
Anna Kingaford ctmipUtins that our ** coifesaion of ignorance '’ 
aa to whether her thesis hg itself obtained for her the degrre 
of M.D. at the Paris Univeraitg is calcidated to injure her 
in her profession. arc sorry that Mrs. Kinysford should 
haw token aet'iouslg what was meant in another manner; and 
we may now tell her that our readers are probably as well aware 
as ourselves of the high standing universally accorded to the Pm'is 
medical degree, and of the completeness of its guarantee for the 
^cient training of those to whom it is given. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected C'ommuni- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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rjOUfi'S GREAT WORKS, “OIIKIST LEAVING the 

-8^ I'KArroKl IJ M." CllllieT KNTRKINO JERUSALEMund “ MOSES BEFOUi: 
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THE COLSTON SPEECHES. 

rpHE Bristol oastom which is associated with the name 
of Colston reproduces a system of College declama- 
tions which has probably become obsolete at the ITuiver* 
mties. The academic dispotants were instructed to defend 
opposite sides in some moral or historical oontrorersy, with¬ 
out previously oomparing notes for the purpose of answer¬ 
ing one another’s arguments. The. more experienced 
orators of the ** Dolp^n ” and Anchor " at Bristol can 
scarcely &il to discuss the same political questions. To 
expose or to cover the weak points in the policy of the 
Government is the proper business of the respective 
speakers for the Opposition and the Ministry. The 
annual contest would be still more interesting if care were 
taken that the combatants should be equally matched. 
It seems scarcely fair that Lord Spencbe and Sir Hsnrt 
James should be pitted against Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Gibson ; but as the balance has inclined the other way in 
some recent provincial discussions, the advantage which the 
** Dolphin ” may' have had over the “ Anchor is perhaps 
not to be grudge. In any case, a vigorous speaker prefers 
the opportunity of attaot to the tamer process of apolo- 
ffeticstatement and argument. It was for this reason that Sir 


W. Habcoubt dilated at Glasgow and Carlisle on tho 
alleged errors of Lord Bbaconsfield*s Government in pre¬ 
ference to vindicating a domestic policy with which he 
perhaps feels no profonnd sympathy; bnt it is dull work 
to resnaoitate the ghosts of dead issnes for the pnrpose of 
exposing their feiUngs. The Land Act, with the prospec¬ 
tive comments of its authors, and with the glosses lately j 
affixed to it by the Sub*Commissioners, is more present to | 
the minds of contemporary poUtioians than tho treaty of I 
Berlin, or even the naval demonstration. Lord Spencer, 
a highly estimable nobleman, but not a great political 
glodmtor, engaged in a conflict with phantoms even less 
substantial than the shadows of the past. His denuncia¬ 
tion of Fair-trade was directed against fallaoies which died 
almost before they were born:— 

Qum dttlois vitn exsorUs, et sb ubera raptoi 

Abstulit atrs di«0, at (uu«re mernt aoerbo. 

The Conservative party wlfl IfilMiilDely suffer from Lord 
Sfenobb’s elaborate attack on Mr. Lowthbr, who has not 
even been a Cabinet Minister, and who, greatlv to his credit, 
declines to dabble in Fair-trade. That the Opposition in- 
olndea in its ranks a clever man who has the misfortune to 
believe in Protection is a smaller misfortune than the adhe¬ 
sion of Mr. Bbadlauqh to the Government. Lord Spencer’s 
inainnation that Lord Salisbury shared Mr. Lowtuer’s 
heresy was founded on a mistake. Additional duties on 
IdxurieB, or, in other words^ on French wine and branhy, 
or not snoh imposts are expedient, would be com- 
^^le with the strictest principles of Freo-trade. The 
Attobnkt«Gbnebal, indeed, says that his pradeoessor in 
office lately included corn and meat in the list of luxuries. 
If tho quotation is accurate, Sir John Holkeb has once 
more proved that an excellent lawver may he a bad 
poHticid eeonomist. No member of tne late Cabinet bas 
• at any time assented to schemes for taxing food or raw 
material. 

I In the dddym of a spirited address Sir Qbnbt JAhbs 
unnecessarily hampered himself with tho defenoe of oho 
or two startling paradoxes. Beferring to the Birmiti^ 
ham maxim t&t forOe .is no reihody, ho justly 
tIhM thift in Qortain oases, as in that of the |»raient I 
oo&rillioii'' of Ireland^ thoro is no remedy bat fordo. ^ 


The apparent contradiction is only to be reconciled 
by Mr. Cuambeblain’h theory that it was not desirable to 
remedy violence and anarchy by force or by any other 
method as long as disorder facilitated the legislation whioh 
was regarded by the Gbvernmont as indispensable. Not 
wishing to pledge himself to so remarkable a conclnsion, 
the AxTOtpuBT-G eneral must hare left his audwto in 
doubt whether rdlers should boar the sword He 

was perhaps in a hurry to enunciate the more 

astonishing proposition that Lord Salisbury was* re¬ 
sponsible tor tho Land Bill. It is tme that the leader of 
the majority of tho Honse of Lords could have destroyed 
the Bill on the second reading, and that the third reading 

E aased with his permission; but it scarcely follows that 
is supporters ** are estopped from denouncing an Act 
whioh they could have stayed in its course, but did not.” 
From the moment at which Ibo Bill was introduced it 
became the minimum of concession which Parliament 
could make to the Irish tenants. The Government, and 
not tho Opposition, is exclusively responsible for any in¬ 
justice which the Act may involve. Loi'd Salisbury and 
his party rightly judged that tho evil results of defeating 
the Bill would be even greater than tho conseqaenoes of 
negatively sanctioning a measure of which they dis¬ 
approved. No Government has a right to fasten on tho 
Opposition the dilemma of voting for a questionable 
policy, or of defying the combination of a Parliamentary 
majority with a disaffected community. It may be said, 
without disrespect to Sir Henry Jambs, that the part of 
his speech which related to Itfelslid was less weighty than 
the moderate argument of Mr. Gibson. On the important 
qnestion under discussion the English Attorney-General 
is not an expert. 

Lord Salisbury declined to waste time on tho disoussion 
of the foreign policy of the late or present Government. 
As he truly said, tho attention of all men is fixed on Ire¬ 
land ; and tho prospect is not reassuring. Mr. Gibhon’s 
criticism of the proceed *ng^ of the Laud Commission was 
the more forcible because it was transparently candid and 
studionsly moderate. He was undoubtedly justified in his 
disapproval of Jnstice O’Ha^ian’s opening speech, though 
it may bo understood how the President of an anomaloas 
tribunal should allow .himself to deviate fvom the 
nniform coarse of jndiett practice. As Mr. Gibson said, 
the monstrous proposittifis laid down by some of the Sub- 
Commissioners are stiHABen to appeal; bnt it is in the 
highest dogreo nDsatisfffT .ry to find that political partisans 
and agrarian projectors h ve been appointedio offices whioh 
required the strictest im^rtiality. Lord Salisbury was 
perhaps scarcely just in attributing to Mr. Glapstone as a 
deliberate purpose the spallation whioh seems but too likely 
to be the result of his favourito legislative msasure. 
During the discussion of the Bill Mr. Giapstonr fVeqnontly 
expressed his belief that the majority of Irish land- 
owners would not be subjected to auy loss of income. It 
may be conjeotnred that he now regards with diaapproviK 
or uneasiness the administration of the Adt by tho Sub- 
Commissioners. There is perhaps a difference of prin- 
oiple, as well os of amount, between 35 per oent. and 
75 per oent. of reduction. The smaller penalty is not, Tika 
^r. Parnell’s recurrence to prehistoric values, a perfectly 
arbitrary transfer of property. Lord Selbobne explicitly 
repudiated the intention of diminishing in any degree the 
total valne of Irish land. 

' In the expression of his regret that Lord Hartinqton 
hi^ no inflnenoe in the Cabinet Lord Salisbury was per- 
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, wholly seriooB. He may have wiBhed to appeal 

^ the eappQiied phief of the moderate Bcotion of the Go. 
\wnmGDt Bgajijilf&t tho Bubversivo designs of some of his 
cotlei^ppieBr' *'ilLv, CnAMOCRLAiN announces great political 
changes as impending, and it would be interesting to know 
whether they will be generally acceptable to his colleagues. 
It is believed that Lord Hautington is not of an unduly 
pliable disposition, and that on all important qaoations he 
has opinions of his own. It was understood that he 
approved generally of the Irish Land Bill, though ho took 
no part m the Farliamentaty debates. He has now 
taken the first opportunity of announcing his opposition 
to the predatory proposals of tho Farmers* Alliance. 
Like l^rd Salisbury, he will be indisposed to give tbe 
Gnardians in every Union tho opportunity of fixing tbe 
rents to be paid by thuuisolves and by tho other farmers. 
The Attorrey-Okneual apparently intended to express tbe 
same opinion in his defence of Lord Uartington’s roforonco 
to tbe entirely distinct subject of tbo ieiniro of land. In 
acknowledging the omission in Mr. Claostonf/s Guildhall 
speech of minatory proposals, Lord Salisbury reasonably 
donbted whether the changes to bo introduced into 
Parliamentary proceedings were solely designed to facili¬ 
tate Bankruptcy Bills, and Bills for tho prevention of 
floods. That a formidable sabre should bo sharpened for 
the purpose of spreading bread and butter seemed, in Lord 
Salisbury's ^judgment, to be improbable. On the whole, 
tbo CoiiitOK debates wore neither dull nor uninstrnctive, 
and tho party combat was coudu'ited with good linmonr. 
If the leaders of both parties should think fit to suspend 
their polemical exortions from this time to the meeting of 
Parliament, tho country would not bo ungrateful for their 
forbearanco; but in the few days which have elapsed since 
the Bristol celebration, Mr. Goschen and Sir R. Cross 
and Mr. Gibson have continued the party controversy. One 
result of Buoh discussions is to confute tbo popular saying 
that facts are stubborn things. The toleration which was 
for an entire year accorded to the Land League is an 
undoubted fact; but to Conservative speakers and to 
impartial observers it takes the form of scandalous dere¬ 
liction of duty; whilo Mr. Gosguen, looking at events 
from a distance, only thought that tho Government g^vo 
the Land League a good deal of rope. There is soma 
reason to fear that the speeches on both sides will continue 
till the meeting of Parliament. 


LORD GRANVILLE ON EGYPT. 

L ord GRANVILLE'S despatch to Sir Edward Malst 
sums up, with some necessary reserve, bat still with 
adequate precision, the present policy of England towards 
Egypt. The primary aim of that policy is to ensure that 
Egypt shall be decently well governed, and that a reform¬ 
ing and orderly Government shall show itself able and 
willing to take full advantage of that amount of inde¬ 
pendence which has been accorded to Egypt by the Porte. 
Daring the last two or three years very considerable roforms 
have l^n made. Tbe taxes are no longer oppressive, the 
finances are in good order, tho prosperity of tho people is 
rapidly increasing. One groat reform which bos been long 
in contemplation—that of a new system of justice for 
the people—^is on tho point of being carried out; and 
Lord Granville urges that there shall be no delay 
in supplying what has now become tbe chief, and 
perhaps the sole, real deficiency in Egyptian adminis¬ 
tration. If tho work is done, and well done, it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to England by whom it is 
done. Lord Gbaktillb protests against the notion that 
iJiere has been, or is to be, anything like a specially Eag- 
lisli Ministry. It is not tho business of eur representative 
in Egypt to support one Minister, or ono Ministiy, rather 
than another. All that we want is that there shall be 
some Government that seoures the tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity of the country. Our chief reason for wishing 
Egypt to be tranquil and prosperous is bur overwhelming 
interest in the security of the Suez Canal; but, so long as 
Egypt is tranquil and prosperous, we have the best possible 
guarantee for the security of the Canal. In lime of peace 
a good and strong Govemmttit prevents those locsl die-J 
turbanoes by which the safety of the Canal might be veiy*' 
easily midangered. In time of war a good and strong 
Government would* either keep open the Canal for as, or, u 
we wereohliged to step intoitsplace, weshoald find all the 
machinexy for keeping order wddj to oar hood* A good 


Government in E^pt can do for ns aU that we want^ and 
better than we could do it for cursives. We now attain 
our object without any cost, and without ^citing any ill 
will. It might, in tbe last resort, be xieoemry, but it 
would be eminently diaadvantageons, to, snbstitnte for the 
cheap and peaceable safeguard tbe safeguard of direct 
intervention, which would be efficacious—^for, if it* were 
undertaken, it would have to be done thoronghty—^bat which 
would impose on os constant anxiety and a heavir outlay, 
would awaken the jealousy, if not the enmity, of Fiance, j 
would kindle the saspiciouM of every European Power, and 
might blow into a flame the smouldering fire of Mahome*, / 
dan fanaticism. Lord Granville is perfectly justified in 
saying that what we want, and what it may be fairly said 
wo havb got, up to tho present time, is nothing more than 
an Egyptian Government that will do onr work for ni^ and 
will save ns from the many dangers that must inevitably 
attend our doing it by any form of violent interference. 

But the present state of things in Egypt, favourable as 
it is to England, and based as it is on the solid gronnds of 
wise reforms and increasing prosperity, is menaced by 
serious dangers. In no country, and above all in no 
Eastern country, can a Government have more than a 
hollow show of strength when the reigning prince has 
meekly listened to an announcement made by riotous 
seldiers that they had his successor ready if he would not 
do all that they ordered him to do. Tho ringleader among 
tbe insubordinate officers has not abandoned his business of 
dictation. He was induced to take his regiment away ; 
but ho himself comes back quietly and triumphantly to 
Cairo, and superintends the Government whicn was sup¬ 
posed to have got rid of him. He has taken over the 
lapsed power of the Khedive; and acts as a kind of 
ultimate referee when it has to be decided what the 
Government shall do or shall not do. Anarchy ap¬ 
peared in Egypt when the Khedive submitted to the 
colonels, and it may reappear any day in a much 
more serious shape. Lord Granville was bound to 
oontemplato the possibility of anarchy agmn showing itself, 
and he distinctly lays down that, if anarchy does show 
itself, England will, if necessary, abandon its present policy 
of abstention. What action it will take in a hypothetical, 
although far from impossible, case, Lord Granville was 
far too prudent to explain. It is impossible to say be¬ 
forehand what England will do or ought to do. Everything 
will depend on the oanses which, at the time, are found to 
have provoked the rocmdescenco of anarchy. All that can 
be done at present is to study the probable causes of 
anarchy, and to minimize each danger as it shows itself. 
One danger is that of popular discontent. To guard so 
far as he can against this, Lord Granville nrgM the 
Egyptian Government to go boldly and quickly in tbe 
path of reform, and to remove every tangible and re¬ 
mediable grievance; and he clears away one obstacle 
to the acquisition of the confidence of the people by the 
Egyptian Government when he announces that England 
neither makes nor supports Egyptian Ministries. Another 
source of possible danger is the alarm inspired by the 
French ooonpation of Tunis. When Egyptians hear of 
what M. Ferry called tho mortal blow ^ven to Mahome- 
dan fanaticism by the capture and desooration of Tnnis, 
they can scarcely help feeling that the blow has fkllen in 
part on them, and that heavier and more direct blows may 
follow. Lord Granville dees what he can to dispel these 
feuR by remarking that the supremacy of tho Porte is the 
best protection Egypt can have against foreign aggression, 
and that England intends to uphold this supremacy, be¬ 
cause it is the best check on foreign aggression that can 
bo found. By foreign aggression nothing can now be 
meant bat French aggression; and Lord Granville repeats 
the warning he has often given, that a sharp line mart be 
drawn between an attack on Tunis—where the smpremaoy 
of the Porte was of a veiy shadowy or non-existent kind— 
and an attack on any territory over which the Porte exer¬ 
cises a supremacy that is incontestable. 

There can be little doubt that the Mluistry of OsEBirr 
Pasha will do what it henestly can in the way of reform, 
and that France is far too sick of the Tunis expedition to 
have any present designs on Egypt. The immediate 
dangor to Egypt comes neither mm popular discontent 
nor from France. It eomes from tr‘ 
which the Kbsdxve has snbmitted,. 


tne hnmiliation to 
and much more 


ficom the Porte. The Porte ^kbea to give its snpre- 
xnaoy in X|gypt a new ooloiuv and to exeroise it in 
a new direotion. It nrifhee to moke the enpr^mi^ 
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of tbe SuLTiN not the Bopremacy of a political 
Baperior» bat the enpremaoj of a religiout chief. 
Bgypt ifi to 1)9 enrolled into the great army of tho 
Gafiphat, and a special nae is to be given to its adhesion 
by making it an instrument for the control of Arabia, from 
which the chief dangers to the Galiphat are likely to 
arise. What the Porto wants is to get Egypt quietly, but 
eSectnally, into its hands, and tho means it udoptR is to 
play off now the colonels against the KiimvE and now 
Y ^e Kbsdivb against the colonels. It provides the 
[ colonels with a snocessor to the Kurpiyb, and then sends 
y emissaries to lecture the colonels on the gnilt of military 
dlsobedienoe. And these emissaries, while charjged with the 
general duty of enfeebling Egypt by keeping np this 
game of see-saw, are also charged with tho special duty 
of conferring with delegates from the chief centres of re¬ 
ligions influence in Arabia. The great thing which the 
Sultan has at heart is to get Egypt to commit itself by 
sending troops to some Arabian port. It will not be the 
strength of the troops sent that will be important. A 
single battalion would suffice to show that Egypt was 
carrying out the orders of tho Caliph. That this new 
colour shall not be given to the Sultan's supremacy, 
and that the efforts made in this new direction shall 
toil, is of tho very greatest importance to England; 
for there could not be any danger to the security of 
the Ganal greater than that Egypt and Arabia shonld 
be in conflict. It is indispensable for the interests of 
England that the danger should bo avoided; but all that 
Lord Qranyille can do openly is to remind the Porto that 
there are limits fixed to tbe power of the Porte over Egypt, 
and to insinnato that England will not allow thi.s limit 
to be overpassed. Ho cannot indulge in vague threats of 
punishment which would follow on the execution of 
designs which are as yet hardly apparent, and could not 
be proved if denied. All that can be done is to work 
through the ordinary channels of diplomacy, and by tho 
ezerciBe of patience and firmness to bring it home to tho 
Sultan that, if he thinks ho is going to get Egypt out of 
tbe control of England, he is very much mistaken. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF M. I*AITL BERT. 

M QAMBETTA'S entrance upon olfieo has been so 
• long waited for that it was perhaps impu.sHiblo 
that it should not, when it came, be attended with some 
disappointment. Tbe time and the circumBtanccB were 
not well chosen for making tho incident efloctive. If he 
bad been sent for by M. Qr^vt immediately after the 
elections be would have seemed to bo marching to tho 
Elys^e with all France behind him. In the months that 
have followed there has been so much controversy as to 
whose the majority was, and what policy the electors 
meant to support, that now that M. Gambetta has really 
become Prime Minister, the achievement has been a good 
deal dashed. Neither the names of his subordinates—it 
would be a misuse of words to call them his colleagues— 
nor the declaration which, according to custom, tho new 
Cabinet made in both Chambers, have supplied the missing 
eatbusiasm. 

Among the Ministers with whom he has surrounded 
himself, there is only one whoso name is known outsido 
France. M. Paul Bert has undoubtedly earned for himself 
political distinction of a certain kind. He is very much 
ffivan'to spealdDg on religious questions, and be is very 
nappy in seasoning profanity with tho precise amount of 
inoaoenoy which commends the mixture to the palate of 
the Ibrenoh Ubre-j^erueur, To call incense the tobacco of 
saintSi and to groop together the phylloxera and the reli- 
gioua orders as the twin pests which call for the application 
of a searching insecticide, are M. Bert's least oratorical 
adhisvemsntB s bnt^ unfortunately, they are amongst the 
tow which can be presented to English readers. These 
are the qualtfloationB which have led M. Qambetta to 
confer upon M. Bbbt the two posts of Minister of Educa¬ 
tion and Minister of Fublio Worship. Both appointments 
are remarkable. The Minister of Edneation has to pat 
into working order the statute which has seoularizod all 
* the communal schools in France. However necessary 
this measnre may have been, it is plainly one which 
must bring the Minister into frequent collision with 
the eooleHaBtioal authorities. That is a risk which, 
under the Bepnblioan Government, every Minister of 
Bducotjon has had to put np with as be best might; but 


the extent of it is a good deal afiectod by the charaoter 
and antecedents of the particular‘Minister. M. Q ambetta , 
would, no doubt, have found it difficult tbtond a Minister ol 
Edneation who should be at once persona grata to the clergy, 
and willing to take office in a Ministry of the Advanced 
Left. Bat ho might easily have found a Minister who, so 
far as his public antecedents are ooncomod, should have 
been simply colourless. Instead of this he has picked out 
the man of all others who is most, and most justly, dis¬ 
tasteful to the clergy. His object apparently is to ac¬ 
centuate all tho strong things that thC Government may 
fool disposed or compelled to do in the way of dis¬ 
couraging religious education, and to accustom the clergy 
to oxpccling tho worst. Even if for some unexplained 
reason M. Gammetta had thought it expedient to sound n 
note of defiance over the whole of the educational field, 
ho might have been glad that the Ministry of Public 
Worship was attached to tho Ministry of tho Interior, 
and not to tho ^Ministry of Education. In this way it 
would have boon possible for M. Waldeck Rousseau to 
apply balm to tho wounds which M. Bert might find 
it nocesaary to inflict. If tho Government intends to 
quarrel with tho parochial clergy, it might have been 
convenient to bo by comparison on dccont terms with 
tho bishops, with whom tho Minister of Public Worship 
is constaiiily brought into contact. There is seldom 
much to bo gained from insulting as well aa injuring 
an enemy, and a fow civil spooohes from tbe chief of 
one department may go some little way towards making 
tho Chnrch forget the very different speeches thrown at 
her head by another. Consequently, ovon if M. Bert's 
predecessor had been Minister of Public Worship as well 
as of Edneation, it would have been a natural step for M. 
Gambe rTA to separate tho two officos. Instead of this, ho 
has gone out of his way to reunite them. He found the 
Ministry of Public Worship associated with tho Ministry 
of tho Interior; but his conviction of M. Bert's Supreme 
qualifications for occlesiasiical administration is so pro¬ 
found that, in order to give oiloct to it, ho has associ¬ 
ated tho Ministry of Public Worship with tho Ministry of 
Education. 

The choice is oven more remarkable because there 
is a passage in M. Gamretta's programme which seems 
to imply that one of the ends which the new Govern¬ 
ment have in view is a revision of the actual relations 
between tho Government and tho Church. Of course 
this intention is not stated in so many words. When 
a French Republican Minister wishes to revolutionizo 
tho existing order of things, ho is always particularly 
careful to sny that ho is merely carrying out some law 
which lias l>eon allowed to fall into disuse. It never shems 
to occur to liim that the fact that a law has become obso¬ 
lete is primti faciti evidence, at tho least, that it is no longer 
suited, or that it never was suited, to the circumstances 
to which it has to be adapted. M. Gambetta is not going 
to abolish the Concordat; he is only going to apply it 
strictly. In other words, he is going to throw aside all 
tho softening interpretations which a regard for public 
convenience has put upon tho letter of tbe Concordat, and 
to place the relations between Church and State on a foot¬ 
ing designed to meet a condition of affairs which is now 
eighty years old. Whether this intention be wise or 
foolish in itself, it makes iroquent collisions between the 
two powers all but inevitable. It may not very much 
matter whether, in tlicsu circumstances, the Minister of 
Public Worship has the gift of conciliating opponents; but 
there was no need for M. Gambetta to take special pains 
to pick out a Minister whoso sole merit in eoclesiastical 
matters is that tho mere mention of his name is enough to 
throw a Roman Catholic, whether priest or layman, into a 
violent passion. For it must not omitted from the list 
of M. Bert's merits that ho is hated, not by the French 
clergy only, but by French Catholics. Other speakers of 
this kidney havo aimed at drawing a distinction, shadowy 
enough indeed, but Btlll meant to look substantial, be¬ 
tween clericalism and religion. M. Bert has risen superior 
to dny such subterfuges. He glories in treating the two 
as identical. Ho takes every occasion of proclaiming that 
it is the religions instinct in man with which he wa^es 
war—^that the objects of his hatred are not tho absurdities 
of Catholicism, but the degrading belief in the existence of 
a Being greater than man, in which belief those absurdities 
have their origin. There is, indeed, one possible explanation 
of M. Bert's appointment which ought not to be altogetbor 
left out of sight. It is conceivable—^we can hardly say 
that it is more than oonoeivablo^tbat M. QAMBim may 
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4 e 1 jiborAte 1 j mean hia bark to be worse than bis bite. He 
igaky ^isb, if jpeisible, to conoiliate bis more advanced 
' supporters, ana be may think that there is na'xnoreassared 
wap of doing tl^ than by insnlti^ every religion in bis 
oboice of a Mi&ter of Pablio Worship. With M. Bert 
in office, even a favour done to (be Ghnrob would have the 
air of an insult, and M. Gambetta may think that nnder 
iliis cover it may be easier for hidk to njanage ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs in a spirit of reasonable compromise than if 
hd had a less violsptly irroligious'Minister as bis lieutenant 
in the depattment of Public Worship. In the case of 
moBt men this theory would be too far-fetched to deserve 
a ^ihoment’s thought. In the case of M. Gambetta, it 
jn^.stops shorty.*of being that. There has always 
been a great deal of finesse about his conduct of 
pffairs, and in this way he may possibly see his 
way to being milder in deed, from the faoi that he has 
been so fierce in word. In tho improbable event of this 
theory being true, M. Gambetta will have to run the risk 
that the people whom he hopes to soothe by the policy he 
adopts towards them may be hopelessly alienated before¬ 
hand by the language in which this policy will have been 
described. 

The declaration read on Tuesday was exceedingly colour¬ 
less .i|pon every point except that of the rovision of the 
Oonst^nljoD. Upon that point, France is said to have 
‘‘marked her rosoliition.*’ The revision is to be “limited," 
bat the|e is to be revision. In other respects tho declara¬ 
tion might have been made by any Ministry nnder the snn. 

* The reforms that are promised are not described, or only so 
for described as is consistent with a most convenient degree 
of vagueness. Even Prinoo Bismarck would be willing to 
say that be was anxious to reduce the army, so far as it 
can be done without impairing tho defensive strength of 
tho country; and Protectionists and Free-traders might 
agree to lighten the burdens which press on agriculture if 
it can' be done without jeopardiifing tho finances of France. 
The determination to maintain order while protecting the 
• public liberties is worthy of Napoleon HI. In short, M. 
Gambetta seems to have borrowed tbo safest platitudes from 
eaoh of his predecessors, in the hope that they would be 
accepted by each section of the Republican party as supply¬ 
ing some ground fur hope that it is to their views that the 
new Minister moans to give effect. The only result of this 
effort at compromise, or rather at concealment, has boon to 
start a ory, before the Cabinet is a week old, for an inter¬ 
pellation which shall make it clear wbat the Government 
18 leaUy going to do. Foreigners may wait to satisfy 
their ouriosity on this point until it pleases M. Gambetta 
to sibw bis faith by bis deeds; but bis own oountrymen— 
or the politioiaua among bis own countrymen—-are anxious 
to have some clearer assurance from himself than he has 
yet been pleased to give. That M. Gambetta may be 
willing to give any number of assuranoes similar in kind 
to bis declaration is likely enough, but it will be surprising 
if he is in any burry to depart from the convenient obscu¬ 
rity in which he has been pleased to shroud himse^. 


MR. BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE. 

OCHDALE has celebrated, with an enthusiasm that 
was graceful becauso it was sincere, the seventieth 
birthday of the popular orator and Cabinet Minister whom 
bis memories, bis fortune, and bis affections have associ¬ 
ated with the town of his birth. The workmen in the 
mills long carried on by bis family addressed Mr. Bright 
in the morning, and the general hodj of the townsmen of 
Rochdale paid their tribute to him in the evening. When 
a man has deserved hononr by a long, active, and unsel¬ 
fish life, it is satisfactory that ho should receive it, and 
all England is interested in full jnstice being rendered to 
every statesman of every party. Naturally, in replying 
to the addrosses he received, Mr. Bright reviowM the 
past on which he has loft bis mark, and the measure^ to 
which he has devoted his energies and his eloquence. 
Free-trade, a cheap press, an extended suffrage, national 
education are the triumphs of his life, and, in part at 
least, the fruit of his personal efforts. To the snocoss of 
every cause bo has taken np ho has brought the aid of 
intense conviction, of sensitive pugnacity, and cJf an elo- 
cpience wbfoht always clear and simple, was sta.t 6 ];y in iu 
more solemn efforts, and was often felicitons in its epi¬ 
grams. No one donbts that his motives have been pure 
and hi 9 oondnet disinterested, or that he loved what he 


lovbd eta heartily as he bated what he hated. He accepted 
rather than sought the hononrs of offioe, from a desire for 
which he was removed both by his <^iioe|ition of his pio- 
per^ sphere in public life, and by. bis singular inaptitade 
for the details of businoss. In the fifty years over which 
his connexion with politics has extended a great change^ 
and in most respeots a change for the better, has oome over 
England, and he has largely contributed to this obanm. 
The English peoplo is now more numerous, better fe^. 
better paid, a little more educated, and a little more intel-] 
Icctually alive than it was when Mr. Bright was young, ( 
and Mr. Bright has done much, so far as any one Mrson 
can be said to have done much, to bring about this impp^ 
result. It is quite pardonable that, as he surveys in bia 
old age wbat of good has been achieved in his dav, he 
should somewhat exaggerate the share which ho and his 
chosen assooiates have bad in the work and good fortunes 
of a nation. To ono of the chief apostles of Free-trade 
it is natural to ascribe exclusively to the triumph of his 
favourite measure the riso in wages which has been 
general oven in rigidly protectionist countries. The habits 
and powers of miud and character which he actually poa- 
sesscB arc all that any statesman can offer for the service 
of tho nation; and if Mr. Bright has often shown himself 
narrow and even hnfair, it deserves to be recognized on 
fitting occasions how often ho has shown himself generous, 
public-spirited, and sincoro. It is not Rochdale alone 
that is ready to pay to Mr. Bright such honour as is 
his due. 

No public man has been moro oonsistent than Mr. 
Buiout. He says and thinks now what be said and 
! thought forty years ago. What he was, that he is ; and 
if no one has changed leas, no one has grown less. He 
began fighting, and he will end fighting; and if he cannot 
hear the din of battle, he cries out until ho persuades him- 
I self that the battle is raging. He has never got out of the 
way of regarding men and classes with which he was pos¬ 
sessed when he was fighting against Protection. To him 
tho truths of Free-trade wore as clear as the sun at noon, 
and wilful blindness was the only possible cause that he 
I could conceive when they were not seen. The land- 
j lords resisted Free-trade, and their resistance could only 
be due to a monstrous and innate wrongfulness. Pro¬ 
tectionists, he felt as.suted, could only be Proteotiouifats 
because they were either very wicked or very imbecile. 
This conoeptiou of bis opponents got into his mind, and 
nothing could over got it ont again. At seventy he is as 
porfoctiy suro as be over was at thirj^ that every one who 
differs from him is either a fool or a knave, and he was 
delighted to be able to tell his friends of liochdale that 
some Scotch farmers who sharo the preternatural shrewd¬ 
ness of their race ahonght on this head exactly as he did. 

To Mr. Bright all Protectionists are fools, and all are 
English landlords. He remembers tho weaker English¬ 
men with whom ho once fought, and never troubles him¬ 
self about Thiers and Prince Bismarck. His opponents 
are always bad English noblemen, and their worse para- 
sites, and the Protectionist manufactnrors of America dis¬ 
appear from his horizon beoanse Manchester was once the 
centre of tho Anti-Corn Law League. Once an enemy 
always an enemy is Mr. Bright’s maxim, and be feels a 
virtuous plcaanre and a renewed oonfidenoe in divine jnstice 
when ho sees his enemy suffering. Ho was thrilled with the 
bnoyant delight felt by tbo reader of a penny novel who 
roaches tho point at which the villainons baronet is 
smitten down, when he could assnre his liochdale auHienca 
that tberre mast bo a great and general fall in rents. Nor 
must an enemy ever bo allowed to claim or obtain jnstioo. 
That landlords should ask for an inquiry whether they 
do not bear an unfair share of local taxation seemed to 
Mr. Bright a piece of arrogant impudence. That in the 
long run they, and not the farmer, paid these taxes^ 
whether fair or unfair, was qnite enough for him. At the 
lowest he con regard them as a sort of war iudemnitv 
imposed on the class that he has conquered. Tho Church 
has been only a little less his enemy than the landowners, 
and be retains in old age the conception of the Ohuroh 
which he imbibed in the antagonistic home of his iufiMu^. 

He has been young, and now od is old, and he still believes 
that the ties* which bind the Church to the nation are \ 
chains forged by despotic monarohs and subtle statesmen 
and priests. Of no one was it ever more true than of Mr. 
Bright that the child is the &ther of the man. 

All his quaUties—his true oonoem for the snffhiniig; hm 
earnestness in the eiqirsislon of his eonviettons, hts oevo- 
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, tion to whot He terme the pro^preee that ie a change for 
good, his eloqaenoe, hie paaeion, hie etrange power ol' 
breathing new life into* moral platitndes, and, at the eame 
tim^ hie pngnaoitj, hie narrowneee, hie abaolate want of 
elaetioitj—i^e up the Mr. Briobt with which Bochdale 
and Bngland have been long familiar. He has brought 
into the ephere of Englieh political life a new tjpe of 
English statesmanehip, and English political life is all the 
richer beganse it possesses this new t/pe. There is nothing 
disreepeotfol, even in a moment when hononr is being paid 
to MK Bright, in saying that this type is in many respects 
impeneot. Most types are imperfect, because their limi¬ 
tations are inherent in their nature; and men of remark¬ 
able gifts have, as a rule, the defects of their quali¬ 
ties. They are contributions to the intellectual or 
moral wealth of a nation, not ideals or examples. England 
would be very dull if every town was a copy of Bochdale, 
and very destitute of political fertility if every statesman 
was moulded after the pattern of Mr. Buiqut. This is 
not, of course, the way in whioh types look on themselves, 
or are looked on by the groups that are specially drawn 
to them. They are absorbed in a peculiar personality, 
peculiar aims, and peculiar convictions. Those who arc 
outside cannot forget that they are outside, cannot for¬ 
bear to apply the test to other standards, and cannot 
put aside the general history of the country. But this 
does not in any way prevent the rooogn^on of excel¬ 
lence wherever it is to bo found. And m one respect 
Englisli political leaders are pre-eminently fortnuate. 
They always obtain jnstico, and perhaps a little more than 
justice, in the long run. Their merits are remembered 
longer than their failings. Age, and still moio death, 
softens the pictnre which their country draws of them. 
All that Bochdale conld say for Mr. BiiiQHT, and all that 
Mr. Bbiqht could claim for himself, will bo much more 
present to the PJngland of to-day, and to the England of 
some years hence, than what Bochdale did not say, or what 
Mr. Bright showed in his manner of thanking Bochdale 
ho could not claim. This habit of the national mind may 
perhaps be carried too far; but it springs from generous 
instincts, and to idealize departing or departed eminence 
is far bettor than wantonly to depreciate it. 


SPAIN. 

I T may be hoped that no serious dispute will arise be¬ 
tween England and Spain with reference to the cora- 
meroial or territorial claims of the North Borneo Company. 
Englishmen in general now for the first time hear of an 
enterprise whioh, on the showing of its promoters, appears 
to be legitimate in itself and conformable to precedent. 
It appears that certain potentates in the north-east of 
Borneo^ some time ago ceded to an American Company 
rights of trading with lands and harbours on which a 
settlement might be conveniently mode. The concession 
appears'Dot to have boon worth even the limited snm for 
which it was exchanged. The American adventnrers may 
or may not have paid the stipulated price; bot they were 
either unwilling or nnable to proseente the undertaking. 
Ultimately they disposed of their interest to an English 
^ Company principally formed of persons interested in the 
' trade of China. The native rulers have confirmed or 
' renewed the former oonooBsioD, and the Crown has granted 
the Company a charter. Such an act of Imperialism would 
have been indignantly denounced in Lord Beiconsfield's 
time; but it must he assumed that whatever is done by 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues is right, and it is satis¬ 
factory to find that the expansive tendencies of the 
English nation are not yet exhausted. Similar Cojupanies 
have in former times laid the foundation of English 
sovereignty in many parts of the world. Only two or 
three years ago Mr. Gladstone lamented that the New 
Zealand Company hod in the last generation virtually 
compelled the Government to form the islands into an 
English cobny. The substitution of a flourishing and 
civilized community whioh will hereafter number millions 
for a scanty population of cannibals naturally appeared to 
Mr. Gladstone an inadequate return for even a moderate 
expenditure of mon^. It is not known whether at a later 
period he shared the violent indignation of Mr. Cobdsn 
and Mr. Bbiout against Sir James Bbooke's establishment 
at Sarawak. A possible extension of English trade and 
influence in another part of tlie great island of Borneo 
mighty if the charter had not been granted, have been 


thongbt incompatible with the policy of the pr^sed 4 
Government. 4 ‘ 

It seems tha£ the Spaniards, who have larjge ihtfirest^^ 
the ])|aloy Archipelago as owners of the Philiraine Is]ai&,,/ 
formerly made a treaty with the 'Sultan of SOLU, who is*, 
one of the vendors under whom the North Borneo Company 
claims. No Spanish grantee has taken possession of any 
torritory which may havej>eeu nominally ceded ; End it is 
not impossible that ^he^samo lands nmy have been sold 
twice over. Uncivilized depots are not always careful ter 
distinguish botwoon property and sovoroignfy, and ^ 
registers of title arc imperfectly kept. Thirty or forty 
years ^o it pleased Lord Palmerston to maintain or 
recognize a potentate in the neighbourhood of Honduras 
who was called King of the Mosquito Coast. An Englidi 
Consul-General who assisted him in the exercise of his 
authority conld not prevent him from alienating whole 
provinces to English masters of trading vessels, who 
invited him on board for the purpose of plying him with 
whisky and brandy. The donees found a difficulty in 
reducing their grants into possession, as there were neither 
maps nor laws of real property in the Mosquito conntry, 
and 08 the same lands were generally sold or given to the 
latest comer, without regard to former conveyances. 
Ultimately the Government of the United States, which 
had never recognized the Mosqnito King, indneed Lord 
Palmerston or his successors to abandon the fictitious 
monarchy; and the numerous claimants fonnd that their 
grants were worth less than the modest price which thfy . ^ 
had paid in the form of B}firitaoas liquors. It would seem 
a proper subject of diplomatic ingenuity to adjust by some 
reasonable compromise the respective claims of Spain and 
England in Borneo. The Snlu Sultan has no reasonable 
pretension to the sovereignty of tho whole island, and 
there must be room for the trade of more than one Euro¬ 
pean country. If international law wore consistent with 
natural justice and with common sense, all civilized States 
would promote, as far as possible, tho extension of 
the only hospitable Empire in the world. English 
Crown Colonies are open to tho trade of all nationB, 
while other States found or keep colonies for tho sole 
purpose of exercising commercial monopoly. It is only 
when responsible government and democracy supersodo 
Imperial administration that ignorant selfishness takes tho 
place of national policy. 

It is the more desirable to avoid any occasion of qnarrol 
with Spain, becauso there seems to bo some hope of an 
iraprovoment of commercial relations. The present ^ 
Government, for the first time in many years, inclines to ' 
reduce the tariff; and it is understood that the restrictions ^ 
on English commerce would be relaxed if some conces¬ 
sion were made to the reasonable or plausible demands of 
the Spanish wine-growers. If the negotiations with Eranoe 
should fail to result in the conclasion of a commercial 
treaty, some* alteration of tho wine duties would almost 
oertainly follow. On the other hand, a stipulated reduc¬ 
tion of tho duties on Eronoh wines would not prevent the 
reconsideration of tho theory which has operated on- 
fa vonrably to Spanish and Portugnese produce. Tho 
alcoholic test, or rather tho scale on which it is applied, 
has never formed a part of the agreement between England 
and Franco. From i860 downwards the English Govern¬ 
ment or Parliament was always at liberty to alter or 
abolish the scale, which has indeed been maintained 
by Mr. Gladstone, or in deference to his authority by 
Ministers of tho opposite party. From time to time Mr. 
Gladstone has contended that the receipts from duties on 
spirits would be injuriously afiected if advantages were 
given to the alcoholic element iu Spanish wines. Many 
wine-merchanta and other firms professionally acquainted 
with the subject-matter have differed from Mr. Gladstone ; 
and the Spanish Government Las uniformly regarded the 
differential duties as a serious grievance. It is of course 
an error to suppose that the privileges accorded to light 
Bordeaux wines are in any degree duo to a preference for 
French over Spanish interests; but tho impartiality of 
English legislation is doubted in Spain. Large quantities 
of light Spanish wines arc imported through Franco under * 
a flotitioDS name at the lower rate of dnty. Unskilled 
critioB oannot speak confidently on questions which re¬ 
quire teohnical knowledge for their solution ; bat opinion 
seems to incline more and more to acquiescence in the 
Spanish demands, especially as greater aloohoUo Btreuglh is 
not necessarily coincident With snperior quality or higher 
value. As long as the test is maiutained it will bo im- 
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TOffcible^to.; 6onvfli|w tSpsnaih'H^tiitors that a largsr 
411(7 on' Spartisli Js cdiiiisistijffit the treatment 
vhioh A mettore^ By the benefits oanroifltd on the most 
mvonrod natiS|i.«t ^ ^ * 

Jndepeb£ntf3r of cdknmer&l intorests, the feeling Ap 
, England to Spain is neitnor anfried^lv nor disreBpootfnl. 

S ee the^pestiratfen of the BouKsdlr dynasty the couniiy 
bdlh uniformly tranquil,' spxd there has been a oon- 
Uderable idvano^in material froimerity. Contrary to 
expeo^on, the^nsurroetidti in C^uba has been finally 
■upp^p^d^; and domestic factions have snspended the 
hostility with which in former times every saocossive 
Government was assailed. The advance in political 
wisdom is faithfully reprosonted and forcibly expressed by 
the most eloquent of living Spaniards, who has proved his 
political aptituuo by the lessons which bo has drawn from 
experience. Senor Castklab whs a passionate advocate, 
not only of (he Bepnblican doctrine, which he still 
holds, bnt of the expediency of overthrowing monarchical 
institutions at the earliest opportunity. When unexpected 
events made him for the timo chief of a Ropnblioan 
Government, he at once discarded prejudices which ho 
found to be incompatible with the welfare of the State. 
Having for a few months ruled as dictator, he has ever 
since ^en the chief of a constitutiuiial Opposition. In a 
>lato speech he told his party that they must pay tho 
penalty of their refasal to obey, during the oontinuanoe of 
the short-lived Bopublio, their own chosen leaders. “ Yon 
** would not,’’ ho said, ** support Makqal, and now yon 
must submit to Sagasta.” A more general proposition 
was enforced by an ndmiroblo illustmiion. “Liberty,” 
said Castelab, “ is like food, but order is the air which wo 
“ breathe. With insafficiont food, or even without food, 
a man may linger for days, hut in iho iibsence of air his 
life is measured by secuuds.” It will bo a cause for 
regret if a man of gouias and of unimpeachable honour is 
permanently doierred from taking part in the government 
of his country by any prejudice against monarchy. If 
Spain prefers a monarchy to a repnbhc, refusal to acquiesce 
in the claim of a majority is a more superstition. 


THE ST. PAUL’S INDUSTRIAL SOIIOOL, 

T he relations of the London School Board with tho St. 

Paul’s industrial School, the degroo in which tho 
Board wore bound to inquire into the management of iho 
school, and the zoal or waut of zeal which they displayed in 
the dikdiargo of such duties os did devolve upon them in 
this respect, are points which have been fully broughtbefore 
the public during the past week. The two extreme views 
upon the first of these points are represented by the G hair- 
man of the Board on the one side and tho Home 
Sboeitabt on the other. Mr. Buxton contends in word, 
though not in deed, that tho St. Paul’s ^hool was not 
under the Board, that its managers have not been appointed 
by the Board, and that gener^ly the Board has no more 
control over this particular school than ft has over tho 
forty-seven other industrial schools to which the Board 
sends children. The Home Secbrtabt replies that the St. 
Paul’s School was in everything but name, to all intents 
and purposes, a School Board school. It originated in the 
Sohool Board; most, if not all, tho orlgieal managers were 
members of the Sohool Board; of late years the Chairman 
of the Industrial Sohool Committee of the Board has 
been the sole manager of the school; and all, or 
almost all, tho children at the school were sent 
there by the School Board. Mr. Buxton has con- - 
ceded quite enough to saddle the Board with a very grave 
responsibility when ho says that the St. Paul’s Industrial 
Sohool stands in the same relation to tho Board as any 
other of the forty-seven industrial schools to which the 
Board are in the habit of sending children. He will 
hardly contend that^ if in his private capacity ho were 
guardian to a friend’s children, he would be under no 
obligation to satisfy himself as to the truth of grave 
charges brought against a school in which bo had placed 
* them. The London Sohool Board stand to the four thon- 
sand children of whom they have taken the charge in the 
relation of guardian to ward. These children have not 
been thrown upon their hands by chance* If they had 
been orphans or deserted childreu, they would have been 
taken possession of by the Gnardians of the Poor. They 
are^ for the most part, children- who have parents or other 
lelatires alive; and the Sohool Board have withdrawn them 


froin%e oare of these parents and other relatives and 
sent them to an industrial school, in many cases for no 
reason except that they have played iraanL We contend, 
therefore, that, if charges of omelfy ar« alleged eigainst 
any one of the forty-seven industrial sohools to which 
children are sent by the London Sohool Board, it is the 
duty of the Board to satisfy themselves whether 
these charges have any foundation. If Hr. Buxton 
had placed some orphan nephews at school, and heard 
that they were being ill-treated there, he wonld e^rcely 
hold himself exempted from any obligation to ^ make 
inquiry by the circumstance that the sohool was a publio 
school or a grammar-school, and we fail to see why the 
London Sohool Board shonld be exonsed from the same 
obligation by the circumstance that an industrial school is 
a voluntary school. The question is not what sort of 
school an indnstrial school is, but whether it is a school to 
which the London Sohool Board is in the habit of sending 
children for whose proper bringing up it is .responsible. ^ 
If it is, the responsibility of the Board does not ond when 
they have transferred these children from their own con¬ 
trol to that of the school managers. They are bound to^ 
remove them if they have any reason to be dissatisfied with 
the treatment they receive there; and, if they tnrn a deaf 
ear to any accusations that may be bronght against the 
school, they cannot possibly know whether they have 
canse to be satisfied with the treatment or not. 

In what way the duty of the School Board towards 
these children could be best performed was a different 
question. There was much to bo said in behalf of the pro¬ 
posal to refer tho matter to tho Home Secretabt, and muoli 
in behalf of the rosolntion of the Board to institute 
an inquiry on their own aoconnt. The School Board 
wore apparently unwilling to carry out either coarse 
to its natural conclusion. They did, it is true, pass 
a resolution on tho 6th of October which in effect laid 
the harden of making inquiry on the Home Office, and 
they must by this time have had ample cause to regret 
that they did not leave matters in this position. At tho 
noxt meeting, however, they rescinded this resolntion, and 
undertook nu inquiry on their own account. This change 
of front seems to dispose of the later contention (hat the 
majority of tho Board were of opinion (bat the matter was 
one belonging to the Home SeckeTaby and not to the 
Board. On the 13th of October tho Home Secbbtabt was 
actnally seized of the business by tho vote of the Board 
on the previous Thursday. If the Board thought that 
the Home Secbetaky was the proper person to conduct 
the inquiry, why did they show such anxiety to take the 
matter out of his hands ? The answer to this question 
has been supplied by the letters from Mrs. Fenwioe 
Miller on the one side and Miss SXMOOX on the other, 
which have appeared in the Times, It is plain that Mrs. 
Subb, by whom the charges against the sohdbl were 
bronght, belonged to an unpopular minority, and that 
Mr. SCBUTTON, at whom, in his capacity of sole manager of 
tho school, the charges were virtually levelled,'belonged 
to a popular majority. No one Bupposes that, if the 
members of this majority had discovered the oondition of 
the school for themselves, they would have been less 
anxious to set things to rights than the members of the 
minority. What they could not endure was tha^ the ^ 
discovery should have been made by the wrong people., 
Lot it be granted, however, that the minority'm which 
Mrs. SuuB is inoloded deserves the dislike in which 
it is held by the rest of the Board, and that the motion 
asking the Home Seckstaby to take the school in hand 
was carried—as indeed it is pretty clear feomMra. Fenwick 
Miller’s letter that it was—by a bit of shaip praotioe. 
This does not alter the fact that, in this partionlar instanoc, 
the nnpopnlar minority was in the right, and the 
motion which was only carried by an aooidontal majority— 
obtained after the greater part of the members had left the 
room—was a motion whioh the Board would have done 
well to vote unanimousiy. So anxious, however, were the 
Board not to have any hand in invoking the action of the 
Homo Office, that on the 13th of Ootober they actnally 
took the tronhle to rescind cbe motion whioh had been 
oarried the week before, though they had already heard 
from Mr. Lushinoton that tlm inqniiiy had been ordHfSS 
before tho arrival of their letter* Tims, as Sir WfLUAX 
Habooubt puts 4t» ** the majority of the Board dotminined J 
“ to take the matter into their own hands, and themaslves ■ 
** to undertake an mvestigation . • • . 1^ tho Cima 
** that the Home Office had completed its EJiS 
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' “ leoommehded the diBmissal of tbe Superintendent) and the 
“ reoonstitntion of tlie management.'* If, as Mr. Buxton 
contends, it was the bnsiheas of the Hons Seobktaby, not 
of the'fiohbol Board, to inyegtigate the charges bronght 
aminst the school, why did the Board undertake to do the 
EToub^ Sbohnabt's work after the Homb Sbcbbtaby had 
done it for himself ? Mrs. Sdbr says plainly that it was 
done “in the hope of clearing Mr. ScauxroN from the 
“ otuarg^ bronght against his management.” She may 
bare mistaken the motive which determined the action of 
the Bitaxd; bnt, if the Board had wished to give probability 
to her sng^stion, they wonld only have had to do what 
they did. 

When the Board had made np thoir minds, for whatever 
reason, to institate an inquiry of their own into tho condi¬ 
tion of the school, it might have been thought that they 
would at least make tho investigation complete. This, at 
all event^ was not the view of the Chairman. He draws 
» a distinotion between tho two objects for which such an 
inquiry might be instituted, and contends that since what 
,^08 wanted was reformation, not punishment, there was 
no need to go on raking np old abuses when once the no- 
oessity of some ohango had been admitted, even by Mr. 
SoRUTTON himself. We cannot agree with Mr. Buxton in 
thus excluding punishment from the cuds to bo answered 
by injiuiiy. On tho contrary, the punishment of'^tho 
Soperintendent, supposing that punishment to bo deserved, 
is one of the surest ways of guarding against the repetition 
of these abuses. Mr. Buxton is no doubt right in saying 
that the School Board is not a convenient body to put the 
Pubho Prosecutor in motion. Bat after tho Home Secretakt 
had made his inquiry, and had ordered tho Superintendent 
to be dismissed, and the school to be roorganized, rofer- 
mation was already assured. Either, therefore, there was 
no good reason why the inquiry should have boon boguq, 
or were was no good reason for tho Chairman's desiro to 
bring it to a premature end. Except, however, from the 
point of view of Mr. Buxton’s reputation for sound logic, 
it matters veiy little whether the School Board continue 
' their in(]^aiiy or retiro from it. The person whoso inter¬ 
vention IB really needed is tho Public Prosecutor. There 
can be little question that his appearance is only a ques¬ 
tion of time* If the ^i^nperintondent has a good answer 
to his aocusers, a 'court of justice is the place in which 
that answer would be most naturally made. As regards 
Mr. SOBUTTON, he is probably only an unusually striking 
example of a not nncommon temper. He has supposed 
that good intentions and readiness to believe what his 
subordinates tell him are sufliciont to make a man a 
competent manager of an industrial school. Thai he 
was satisfied ^ike with the condition of the school and 
with his own relation to it is shown by tho fact that for 
years called no meeting of the managers, if, 

indeed, tBpre be any managers besides himself. He has 
now apparently seen that, with this grave charge of 
neglect of duty hanging over his head, he ought not to 
remain the Chairman of tho Industriul Schools Committee 
of the Board; bnt the strangest thing in tho whole busi¬ 
ness is that if Mr. Scbutton hod not made this discovery 
himself there is no reason to suppose that the School 
Board would have made it for him. 

- 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

T HB Gbvemor-General of India is at present engaged 
in making his autumn progress from Simla toCaloutta, 
visiting by the way snob of the principal places of interest 
as are easily aooessible from the direct lino of route, and 
“ interviewing'' native chiefs, while the mombers of his 
Gonneil and tro several departments of the Secretariat are 
taking np their quarters at the capital and preparing for 
the winter campaign. A considerable proportion of the 
" most important bnsiasss beariug upon the istemal ad- 
ministration of India, and the greater part of the legisla¬ 
tion, though much of it is worked up at Simla, is reserved 
for disposal at Oalontta; and among the matters 
whioh are invariablj^ settled at the latter place are the 
flnaaeial estimates, which, whether they involve 
du^Msioa in the Legislative Counoil, or whether they are 
promulgated in the form of a Besolution of the 
^ iWsriior-General in Council, are justly deemed to be a 
bnlaifilf of Jtublio busmess which can be most fitly dealt 
with At*,,Pie oommeroia] oi^tal of the Empire. lu 


tifese oircumstances it is pei&aps net ^drplQsitig ^hat 
Manchester Chamber of Cpinmqree sl^fd ba^o deemed' 
the present 0 ^ 'euitabto timb fob ^djresai^ 

t^^ the Sccretaiy of States fbr Indu theft ^annual ro- * 
presentation on the egpodioncy bf repeali^^tho remainder 
of the import duties^tetiU lovie<r in le^- wpo® oottqpt 
goods. Tho reports of tho Bpecches made by *ho i^epaj^- 
tion which was received by "tho Seobetaby of *^atb at tna 
India OCfico on tho iim instant aro not very fulf; but they 
are suiliciently so to indicate thef main lines of argument 
used on tho occasion. Tho stereotyped assertions aslio the 
boon whioh tho entire removal of the duties would confer 
upon the people of India, as well as upon the manu¬ 
facturers of Lancashire, by cheapening the price of the 
goods to tho purchasers, and by imparting a fresh stimulus 
to commerce, wore not omitted; nor did the deputation 
forget to remind tho Secretai{Y of Stats that he stood 
pledged by his spcccli on tho Indian Budget in August 
last to got rid of the wholo of the duties at- the earliest 
possible date. On the main question of the policy of 
repealing tho duties there was no difference of opinion 
between tho deputation and the SROBETAny of State. 
Lord Habtington was not less omphatio than the members 
of the deputation in affirming that the repeal of tho 
obnoxious taxes was as certain to conduce to the intorosts 
of India as to tho interests of Lancashire. Indeed it is 
somewhat difficult to reconcile tho Seckbtary of Statues 
utterances on ibis point with his evident reluctanoe to com¬ 
mit himself to an early repeal of the duties upon any 
of tho descriptions of goods at present liable to duty 
other than what arc called grey goods. It was obviously 
right and proper that ho should reserve to tho Govern¬ 
ment in India a very full discretion as to the timo when 
it will bo financially possible to dispense with tho whole 
of tho duties, and therefore he would perhaps have been 
more prudent had ho abstained from committing himself 
so imrcsorvodly to tho position that the repoal of the 
duties is a measure which is demanded in the interests of 
the people of India. 

In connexion with this question of tho economic value to 
India of the proposed repeal of the duties on cotton, Lord 
IJabtington made some remarks whioh indicate a mis¬ 
apprehension of facts. He spoke of the impression whioh 
for some timo past has prevailed in India that tho remis¬ 
sions of taxation on cotton goods mode in 1878 and 1879 
were brought about entirely by the pressure exerted upon 
the Qovornment of tho day by the manufacturers of 
Lanoashiro; and then, arguing os if tbo impression to 
which he referred, and the opposition which has been 
offered in India to the repeal of tho duties, were entirely 
attributable to the prevalence of Protectionist opinions in 
that country, ho proceeded to apologize for the existence of 
Buoh opinions there by observing that when such strange eco¬ 
nomical doctrines are promulgated in this oountry, it is not a 
ground for surprise that public opinion in India should have 
miledasyet to detect tho fallacies of Protection. The answer 
to those remarks is a very simple one. Tho particnlar 
phase of public opinion to which Lord Habtxngton refers, 
and which ho deems to bo in some degree exeusod by the 
remoteness of India from tho great oontre of Froo-trade, 
has really no prevalence there. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of the persons who guide public opinion in 
India have no sympathy with Prot^tion, and are quite as 
Bouud in their economic views as are the majority of those 
who, during tho last iive-and-thirty years, have guided 
public opinion in this country. It is very probablo that 
the owners of tho cotton mills at Bomj^y wonld like 
to retaiu the duties as a protection to their own manu¬ 
factures, and it is possible that daring tho last few months 
the unwise attempts whioh have been made in various 
quarters in this country to revive Protection under the 
guise of Fair-trade may have tinged the writings of the 
half-educated natives who for tho moat part conduot tho 
vernacular newspapers in India. But it cannot be said 
with any sort of reason that tho opposition which.during 
the last five years has been offered in India to the 
repeal of the cotton duties, and whioh indeed was led 
by Lord Habtinqton’s ooUeague, the Earl of Nobthbkooic, 
bos had any connexion with Protectionist views or 
theories. Public opinion in India—at all events that publio 
opinion whioh makes itself heard in this country—is the 
opinion of the English officials, of the English merchants 
and barristers and other professional men, of the Anglo- 
Indian press, and, to a limited extent, of the educated 
classes of the native community. The generaLtendenoy of 
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ibat opinion is certainly not to ran conntor to yiews gene*> 
rally accepted by Eogliab atatesmeo and eoonomuts. The 
danger asually lies this other way—lest giewe^and opinions 
and systems soitable for.a free, conntry should bo indis- 
ereetly applied to a coantry iii which all the conditions * 
are so essentially diferent. Sir Thomas Munbo's remark, 
penned sixty years ago, that “ Every man writes as mnoh 
** as be can and quotes Montesquieu and Hume and Adam 
** Smith, an^ speaks as if we were Itviog in a country 
“ where people were free tod governed themselves,** is 
not mf^rely inapplicable to some, at all events, of the 
English officials in India of the present day. And as to 
the English merchants in India, their personal interests 
are so entirely opposed to the retention of any duties on 
British goods of ? really protective character, that when 
we see them opposing the repeal of import duties, as was 
done by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta and 
Madras in 1879, we may be certain either that the 
actual injory to trade caused by the datios has been so far 
inappreciable, or that the objeotions to dispensing with them 
are such as to outweigh the advantage of the relief to 
trade. The latter was the view taken by the members of 
the GoTomor-Qenoral*B Council who dissented from the 
reduction of duties carried out in 1879. One of these 
gentlemen expressly guarded himself against the impu¬ 
tation of sympathizing with **aDy form of taxation in 
** India which operates in defiance of the fundamental 
** principles of British commercial policy, and fosters 
** local indnstries by restrictions on other classes of Her 

MiJB8TT*S Bubjecto,** basing his opposition to the repeal 
of the duties entire^ on the financial exigencies of the 
time and on the danger of exciting political discontent by 
parting with a source of revenue which was not nn- 
popnlar, with the certainty of having to sabstitate for it 
at no very distant date some unpopular form of direct taxa¬ 
tion. The other dissents proceeided upon very similar lines, 
only one of them, that of Mr. Whitlet Stokes, indicating 
the slightest tendency to support the duties on the ground 
of protection; and even hero the sort of protection which 
was incidentally referred to was protection, not against 
low prices, but against adulterated goods. Bat this argu¬ 
ment fonnd no echo in tho Minutes of Mr. Stokes's col- 
leaf^nes, who considered a financial year in which thei 
estimated receipts fell short of the estimated expenditure 
by more than a million to be an nnsnitable time for 
** parting with or reducing any sonree of rovonne which 
** IS so easily realized as the import duty on ootton goods." 

The Marquess of Haetinotok did not fail to condemn tho 
inopportnneness of the measure ordered by his prede¬ 
cessor, but he omitted to state the real reasons which 
rendered that measure inopportune; and be passed on at 
once to the diffionlties with which the Government have to 
contend, owing, as he implied, to the heterodox opinions 
prevalent in India on the subject of trade. It is not im¬ 
probable that this view of the caso has been impressed 
upon Lord Hautington’s mind; for a suggestion that the 
whole of the opposition in India to the repe^ of the duties 
• originated in protectionist views was put forward at tho 
India Office during the controversy in 1879, although 
a majority of the Secretary of State’s Connoil on Uiat 
occasion joined with the dissentient members of tho 
Governor-General’s Council in disapproving the action of 
the Yiceroy. But the suggcBtlou is at variance with tho 
facts, and ought not to mislead any one who has stndiod 
the history of the question. The truth is that in this 
matter the leaders of English politics on both sides, 
aotinff in deference to what they regard as tho exigencies 
of their respective parties, have taken a coarse' 
which no prudent statesman would have adopted 
who considered himself free to deal with the question on 
its merits. The Indian duties on cotton goods are 
ovidontly doomed. The resolution which has just been 
issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as an¬ 
nounced in the Times* telegram on Monday last, shows 
itot the duties on grey goods cannot be retained in their 
^ present form. The remainder of those d uties will probably 
be swept away in the next Budget; and, if we may judge 
of the future from the experience of the p^t, it is not 
.unsafe to affirm that the surrender of the duties upon the 
)higher classes of goods, to which at the present moment 
no protective character can be justly assigned, is merely a 
.question of time. With these last-mentioned duties will 
probably disappear the remainder of the import duties 
upon other articles of oomroercer The meaning of all this 
is to cut off from the receipt aide of tho Indian Budget a 


source dt income which a few yeari ago yielded an annual 
revenue of two and a half million; and if in a few years 
more the abolitionists of the opiuD\, trade are allows* to 
have their way, the Indian Finance Minister will fityl his 
revenue diminished altogether by a sum not &r smt of 
eleven millions. These are serious considerations. They 
seem to us to show that, whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of the Faun Ministeb’s ** Han^ Off *' 
policy in connexion with foreign affairs, it might be most 
expediently applied to all future assaults upon the Indian 
Exchequer. ^ 


NEW PUBLIO OFFICES. 

T he public will bo apt to receive the aunonnoement that 
it itf really in contemplation to provide a fresh blook 
of tho permanent concentrated Publio Offices with the in¬ 
credulity natarnlly engendered by a quarter of a century 
of promise, procrastination, postponement, and ruioons 
makeshift. Even tho present movement has to appeal for 
its justification to the Boport of a Select CommittM now 
four years old, and due to Mr. Baillib Cochrane, in the 
days of those scapegraoo Tories, when the death of 
Sir James Lindsay and the dan^ons illness of Lord 
Eustace Cecil bad concentrated a Tittle la^nid attention 
on tho sanitary shortcomings of tho War Office in 
Pall Mall. If the condition of tho War Office as ex¬ 
posed by that inquiry justified the worst sarmisos, an 
equally disgraoeful state of things was shown to exist 
at the Admiralty, which had long overgrown its stately, 
but inconvenient House of Pillars in Whitehall; and, 
after having ostablished and disostablished a colony in 
Somerset House, had annexed, with a due regard to their 
especial unfitness for official purposes, a whole town of 
private houses in ^ring Gardens. 

So it is a War Office and an Admiralty which we are 
now to have, and Mr. Lefevrs deserves much commenda¬ 
tion for reaching this conclnsion. Mr. Cochrane's Com¬ 
mittee abstained from pledging itself to a special site; but 
the drift of its Keport virtoally left the choice open 
between two, either of which, after those long years of 
waiting, the United Services and the public in general would 
very thankfully accept from a patornMl Government. One 
was the familiar Great ‘George Street site, reaching up to 
tho now Foreign Office, at which so many successive 
Governments have been nibbling in the way of petty 
pnrehases made in the most expensive happy-go-laoky 
fashion which officialism could devise. The other 
one, alsq in the neighbourhood of Whitehall and of 
St. James's Park, may bo generally described as the aotnal 
Admiralty, with its curtilage, comprising the beehive of 
temporary offices about Spring Gardens, and reaohing up 
to Biddulph's Bank. The last-named afea ia^the one 
selected for the two offices, which will thus be ooiUttmoted 
in proximity to eaoh other and to the Horse Guards; the 
War Office immediately adjoining the latter, and the 
Admiralty standing to the northward* In passing, let ns 
drop a word of oongratulatiou on the collapse of the mis- 
ohievouB delusion which was at one time egging our 
authorities on to the resolve of building at least the War 
Office upon the Embankment at the bottom of WhitehaU 
Place. \ 

The official announcement which has been sent to the 
newspapers concludes with a sentence which has, we oon- 
olndo, l^n modelled, as far as the difference of language 
permits, upon M. Gambetta's programme. ** It is intended 
** that architectural features of the new building shall 
“ bo subordinate to its main purpose of a great publio 
“ office, and not the determining course [oausej o£ its fti- 
" torioi* arrangements; bat the frontage to Whitehall, and 
to the Parade, and that looking np the Mall, will afford 
“ opportnniiies for well-proportioned and handsome 
fa9ados.*’. This rather meaningless outburst of pomnous 
commonplaces has pat the Times into a condition of hila¬ 
rious excitement so dangerous as absolntely to impair our 
contemporary’s memory—we hope not for long. Lord 
** Palmerston," it exclaims, ** was amply justified in de- 
** daring that he would * have nothing medimval * wheA 
« the new Foreign Office was built; and Mr. Babbt’s b^|^ 

** ing, though it is open to oritioism on many muns, 

** is at least not absurd." This is pleasant news ffem 
Fairyland; but the whole world, we should imi^ine, witlr 4 | 
the one exception of the Times, knows that the Foraign 
Office was not built by Mr. Babbt, but by Sir (Jilbebt 
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SdoTT. The story of the little of Styles over that 
arohite^ whom both/ides aoo'epted, and who was willing, 
with^diSering feelings, to serve either, is not so obsonre 
nor so veiy far off as to have become one of the things 
which had better be forgotten by the critic who claims to 
instmot ns in the history of London architecture. 

In itself the statement involves so obvions a truism as 
to to the well-groanded inquiry, why was it put there P 
Every Minister, every Committee of Judges, and every 
arclnteot who has ever been concerned about any public 
building has pronounced, and we have little doubt in good 
faith, that the main purpose of that building should bo its 
** determining course [cause].*’ Succossive conditions 
of competition or tender for offices or law courts have 
been burdensomely fussy on this head, and if the result 
has not in all cases responded to the trouble taken, 
the misadventure must not be sought in the deticienc 
good will, but in the incapacity of those who were re¬ 
sponsible for the failure. Why, then, this superfluous 
profession of good intentions which no man was prepared 
to challenge P The virtue is too ostentatious not to bo 
Buspioious, and the declaration, coming from official lips, 
too goody not to lead to the inference that something 
unexplained must be lurking behind. Cynical bystanders 
who think they can read between the linos may be tempted 
to offer their revised version of the paragraph in these 
terms. The offices will bo planned and earned out by 
** the officials of the department, without inviting the aid 
“ of any trained and eminent architect, and then it will 
** be easy to stick some details taken from the stock books 
** kept in the office upon the two principal fronts.** People 
have not, we hope, forgotten the Post Office flasco, whon 
the gigantic annexe provided on the other side of St. 
Martin*s-le-Grand by the official surveyor proved to bo so 
deplorably oommonplace and ugly that Mr. Febgusson was 
called in in hot haste to overlay it with something de¬ 
serving of the name of architoctnre. The world has been 
moving fast since those days, and the time may have come 
when it was considerod safu to adventure a similar experi¬ 
ment on public patience. 


SMOKE. 

T he Exhibition of smoke-consuming apparatus which 
has so long been promised will soon opened, 
and this prospect gives nnusual interest to part of Sir 
Pkedehiok Bramwell’s address as Chairman of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. Thcro is no question upon which 
it is more necessary to be sure of the facts boforo at¬ 
tempting to deal further with it by legislation. Nothing 
v/ould 1^ gained by adding another example to the list 
already^0 long of statutes which enforce directions .which 
are not obeyed by penalties which are nut inflicted. If 
wo wish to avoid this, we must be very careful not to rest 
thocase'on wrong grounds, or defend a smoke-prcvcntioii 
Act by argnments derived from a state of things which 
exists only in imagination. 

Sir PsEDERiGK Bramwell dismisses very peremptorily 
the continon theory that, if mannfactarers did but know 
^ their owu interest, they would make their furnaces 
^ consnme all the smoke they produce. This notion rests 
on the supposed fact that, if a manufacturer allows 
smoko to escape from his chimney, ho must bo wasting a 
large quantity of solid fuel. Instead of passing into his 
furuuoe as heat it passes into the atmosphere as smoke. 
Borne slight doubt has always rested upon this statement, 
since, if it were true, it is strange that so few manufacturers 
should be sufficiently alive to their own interest as to intro¬ 
duce the necessary improvements into their^ furnaces. 
When all allowance has boon made for the difficulty of 
getting sufficiently intelligent men to feed tbo new ap- 
l^ratUB properly, and for the higher wages which a careful 
stoker would be able to command, it seems hardly likely 
that, if there were nothing but the ordinary dislike 
of change to be overcome, more manafuctavers would 
not have been found, to try tho experiment Sir 
4 CttXi)£BlCK BramwkIiL makcs it clear why they have 
hvv done so. The prevention of smoko depends 
almost universally on a very free admission of air above 
a^tht5 fuel. When this is secured, tho combustion of smoke 
will be wy; but it is by no means certain that by this 
rpon-wf im unneoessary amount of air will not be passed 
through the fire. In this way the manufacturer would 
undoubtedly save the few pounds per ton of anconsumed 


carbon which now pass into the air as smoke; bnt in 
doing so he would saatain a muoh greater loss of hast. 
Consequently Sir Frederick BramwKll is not at all enre 
that a manufacturer who declines to aU{>jr his furnaces, 
and risks all tho penalties the law can denounce against 
him, is so great a fool as is commonly thought. Hr 
would not get as niuoh heat from his coal by the new- 
apparatus as ho gets from it by clinging to the old. He 
would burn up every atom of the coal he uses, instead 
of, as now, allowing a fraction to escape nnoonsumed; 
but the heat produced by the coal thus thoroughly burnt 
up would he less than that produced by tho imperfectly 
consumed ooal. 

This is certainly bad news for all of ns who are not 
mannfactarers. So long as it could be pointed out to 
manuracturors that it was their own pockets, not the 
lungs or eyes of their neighbours, that they were asked to 
think of, there was at least a chance that the desire to 
save money would in tho end overpower the dislike to 
change which makes even the substitution of new farracos 
for old a matter of genuine annoyance. But, if Sir 
Frederick Bramwet.t. is right, tho appeal to self-interest 
must for tho future be given up. The manufacturer who 
couBumos his own smoko may bo more patrluiie and dis¬ 
interested than his neighbours, but ho is not necos- 
sarily wiser than they. Consequently, whon tho Logis- 
laturo insists upon his making such alterations in his 
farnaces as will prevonyi the smoke from passing un- 
consamed into the air, it is not simply compelling him 
to consult his own pocket. Instead of being in tho end a 
richer man for obeying the law, he may really be a poorer 
one. Wo do not say that tho Legislutnro ought for that 
reason to forego making its appeal. A man has no right 
to create a nuisance because lie is richer by reason of it. 
The question is really one of degree. The })oiut to bo 
considered is wheLhor tho gain to the community will bo 
greater from the suppression of tho nuisauco or from the 
continnauco of tho industry which gives rise to it. There 
are trades so important that tho country cannot afford to 
see them hampered by tho restrictions which can alone 
make them really harmless. For example, Sir Frederick 
Brauwell told tho Society of Arts that the by-products 
of gas manufacture are becoming so valuable that it 
will shortly become doubtful whether those products 
should not bo cuiiHiderod aa the pi'iroary o^ect of 
manufacture, and the gas itself as the by-product. In 
dealing with an industry of which this can be said, it is 
plainly impossiblo to think only of the persons who are 
annoyed by tho smoko given out in the production of ga.«. 
Some process of give and take must be resorted to which 
may ensure that, if the smoke cannot bo altogether clono 
away with, it shall at least be brought within due boutids. 
Tho more difliculL, however, it is found to interfere with 
existing industries, the more essential it is not ifckleHsly 
to incroaso their number. Tho injury done by the intro¬ 
duction of smoko, or of the chemical vapours which are 
often far worse tlian smoke, into a neighbourhood which 
bos hitherto been free from them, is far greater than can 
be done by their multiplication in a neighboarhuod which 
is already familiar with them. In tho latter case tho in¬ 
habitants are in a measure acclimatized to tho unisuuce^ 
and they have often gone to live in the district of their 
own free choice. In the former case tho evil comes upon 
temperaments that have not been trained to endnro it, and 
upon people who havo fixed themselves in the district with 
no thought that it would be polluted in this way. It would 
be no hardship for Parliament to say that no Tuannfaotorios 
shall be sot up in a neighbourhood whore they do not 
already exist, unless the owners would cousent to use tho 
most effective apparatus for consuming their own smoke. 
In this way, if tho law did nothing to clear tho sky or 
restore vegetation, it would, at all evout.s, do uothiug 
to destroy them whore they are still to bo found. 

As regards domestic fires, Sir Fredekii;k Bramwell 
alleges another objection to tbo use of smoke-eon- 
Burning grates. In a dwolliug-houso ho Fccrns to think 
that the alternative lies between close stoves and open 
fireplaces, and ho gives a weighty reason for pre¬ 
ferring the open fireplace to tho close stove, notwith¬ 
standing tbo injury which itB« employment iniliots npon 
the atmosphere. “Tho natural man,’* lie say.s, “es- 
“ peoially if he is poor, sparingly fed, and iiisalli- 
“ oiently olothed, objects to ventilation because he fears 
“ draughts.** With an open fire ho must havo at leusi 
so muoh ventilatiou as will allow the smoko to go 
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up tlio chimnoy. If he used a closo store, bo would 
be able to close up bis rooms much more completely 
against draughts, ahd the more accustomed bo grow to 
the greater heal thereby produced, the more disinclined ho 
would bo to lessen it by letting iu the outer atr. Sir 
FBKbfSRiOK Bhamvvell maiutaius that tho iubabitauts of 
London, smoky ns tho air they breq^tho may be, have a 
healthier look thah the inhabitants of cities where tho 
atmosphere is far clearer, but where, from the use of closo 
stoves, thoro is no oflicicnt ventilation. If wo can get a 
clear atmosphere with ventilation, by all moans lot ns haVe 
it But, if the ohoico lies betwoon breathing abundance of 
smoky air and breathing very little clear air, Sir h'BEDRUiCK 
Bbamwell is in favour of tho former alternative. It is an 
original and snggettive way of stating the case, and it is 
to bo hoped that the Exhibition which is shortly to begin 
may produce some invention which, while preventing the 
waste of fuel in domestic grates, may not sacrifice tho free 
ventilation which that waste has hitherto secured. 


I10S.MINI. 

I T is cortninly strange, as n writer in the Fortnightly Review 
observes, that the life of su remarkable a man as Antonio 
Boemini should have remained till now unwritten. It is no 
doubt partly due, as he siiggestH, to the fact that liostuiui, while 
conspicuous alike as a patriot, philo.sopher, and Church reformer, 
** had tho misfortune to he, on the one hand, a Oatholio priest \ 
and, on tho other, an Italian ”; while moreover ho incurred, os a 
Catholic priest, the suspicion of Italian patriots, and as n liberal 
and reforming priest the more than suspicion of the party headed 
by the Jesuits and their friends which was dominant in tho Church 
under the late Pope. To those more ^neral drawbacks may 
be added, as helping to account for his name being so little, 
familiar in England, that philosophical speculation does not 
usually attract any special interest, for its own sake, in this 
country, and it is chiefly as a philosophical thinker that iiosmini 
will be permanently rememborod beyond the limits of his own 
communion. We believe it is true, though Mr. Davidson, 
the author of the article referred to, does not say so, that 
an ICnglish translation of his more iinpoxtaut wor^ is now 
in course of preparation by members of bis Order, and this 
when completed will no doubt both deserve and command 
the attention of competent critics. Moanwliile there is muck 
worth noting in the character and career of Kosmiiii, apart 
from the twenty-four bulky volumes, the various nssavs and 
ascotioal works, and the 10,000 letters which attest his literary 
activity. In the immediate objects to which his life was devoted 
he must be said in the main to'havo failed, though his failure may 
well be counted preferable to what many men would deem success; 
how far his wider schemes for renewing the intolleciual and moral 
energies of his Obuxch may yet bear fVuit it. would be premature 
to determine. In some respects his position may seem to bear a 
Buperficial resemblance to the later experiences of Father Curci, 
but there is little really in common b(?tweei) them beyond an 
earnest and honest desire to promote the cause of spiritual progress 
and roform. Ourci during the greater part of his life was a Jesuit 
of the most reactionary type, and for many years conductor of the 
CiviUh CattoUent whereas liosmiui had been from his boyhood a 
keen philosophical inquirer, and entered the pficsthood with the 
deliberate aim of doing all that in him lay to reform abuses in the 
current theological teaching and political action of the Church. 
At the same time he was from first to last strictly submissive to 
ecolesiasiical authority; and while he desired the unity of Italy, 
^ aocor^ng to bis own programme, was nut prepared to contemplate 
* the sacrifice M)f the temporal power of the Pope, though it u of 
course quite possible that further experience and olMcrvation— 
he died in 1855—miKht have materhdly modified his views on 
this and other political questions of the day. But his great object 
was to penetrate to the fundamental principles of political no 
less than of philosophical and theological science, and among his 
earliest a^sava were tnose eventually ampHfiod into the two large 
works on the Philosophy of Right and the PkUosophy of Politics, 
But for any practical application of his principles whether in 
OhuTch or State he was dependent on tho concurrence—'Which 
at one time ho had good grounds Tor reckoning upon—of Pius IX., 
and it is not the least part of the interest attaching to his 
chequered course that it sheds so curious a light at once on the 
better and the worse side of the peculiarities of that strange 
pontificate. 

Antonio Xlosmini was bom of a noble Italian family, at 
fioyereto in the Tyrol, in I797,and was therefore nearly fifty years 
old at the accession of Pius IX.; but his previous life had been very 
fiix from an inactive one. lie was ordained priest in 1821, and for 
aeveral years before and after his ordination devoted himself to the 
dili^nt study, not only of O^istion fathers and schoolmen, hut of 
the Greek philosopher, and of such modem authorities as I^eibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel among the Germans; Descartes 
and Oondillac among the French; Keid, Stewart, and Locke 
among English writers. In 1826, when in bis thirtieth year, he 
nmovad Bovereto to Milan, iu order td take steps |br 
beginning* his g^t work, which comprised, os have aeexi,tltd ^ 


intellectual mfonn of tho current 1 _^ 

S ing for it a sounder philosophical basir^ and the eooleekati,^ 
outical regeneration of Italy and of the Ohureh, whidn last 
esign was to be aided by the institution of a He# Qrd^, 
destined to serve es the leaven of future society. During Ids 
two years at Milan accordingly he published the &tt of Ids 
OptucoU FUoio^f and took counsel with hie enevgerio friend tad 
coadjutor, Father Ldwenbruck, as to the foundation of the contem* 
plated Order. From Milan he went in 1828 to Doiiiodcesola,yrlfhre 
there is now ono of the principal houses and novioietee ^ the 
Institute of Charity," as it is teehnicaUv termed, and ftayed 
several'months there in almost entire solitude, which he employed 
in drawing up bis llule and continuing his philosophical iMurs. 

To Domodossola ho again returned in 1830 after spending a year 
and a half in Komo, where he received friendly welcome mod 
encouragement from the succesaivo PopM Leo XIII. and Fins 
Vlll., and formed on intimate acquaintance with Cardinal 
Oappellari, afterwards Gregory XVI. His reputation was at once 
Qstaolished by the appearance during this period of hia.^eta* 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas in four volumes, which soon he(^a^ ^ 
a text-book in ecclesiastical saminarios, even those conducted* W ’ 
tho Jesuits, who bad not yet seen reason to suspect the hhretic^ 
virus which they found it convenient later on to disoover there. 
The new Order was regularly founded and domieiled in ^830, 
both at Domodossola and Trent, by invitation of the Bushop, 
though not yet formally approved at Borne. But in propor¬ 
tion as Hosmini becime bettor known, his reforming seal 
roused the suspicions of the Austrian Government, and in 1837 
he removed to the lovely village of Stresa, on the Logo Maggiore, 
in Italian territory, where a large house of his Order still crowns 
tho hill. Two years later tho formal authorization of the Holy See 
was accorded to his new Society. For tho next ten years there 
was little to disturb the oven tenor of BosminTs life and literal^ 
labours, except tho somewhat vehement attack of Oioherti on his 
** philosophical errors," to which he replied with force and dignity. 
But in X048, the year of ruvolutions, the final and most troubled 
period of his life began. Hitherto he had studiously avoided or 
ueclined all eoclesiastical preferment, nor had he ever cared to 
remind his old and iiitiniato friend Pope Gregory XVI. of his 
promise to give him a bouso for the Order in Rome. But now 
Gregory XVI. was gathered to his fathers, and a new Pope, iJle 
idol of young Italy, and seemingly the very man to carry out 
Kosmini's projects of liberal reform, reigned in bis stead. When, 
therefore, he was requested by Cardinal Castracane to draw up ^ 
a plan of a Oonstitutiou to be submitted to the Pope, he dia 
not hesitate to respond to an invitation so entirely harmonizing 
with his own strong belief in the merits of consjbitutional govern- 
mont. * 

It is not necessary to examine in detail here the form of Rosmini's 
Constitution in Accordance with Social Justicej with an appendix on 
Italian Unity, which never attained even a passmg histoiical im¬ 
portance, as Pius IX. had already, before receiving it, granted a 
Constitution to his subjects, in some respects difiering very 
widely from it. A greater importance attaches, both in itself 
and Irom the circumstances, to tho little work published about 
the same time on tho Five f rounds of Holy Churchy the title and 
main purport of which at least will be familiar to our r^eie. 
Sufiiceit to say here, that Rosmini wished the bishops to be elected 
by tho clergy and laity of the diocese, and to hold frequent synods, 
and take a more active and personal part in the trupning aid 
supervision of their clergy; while he desired to see a .much 
more eflicient system of instruction of the laity in religious'know¬ 
ledge, and tho substitution of the vernacular for Latin m the public 
services of the Church. This work was road in manuscript l>y 
Pius IX., and was in fact published, though Mr. Davidson does 
not tell us so, by his express order and at the pontifical press at 
Perugia. liosmini at the same time came to Borne, nmninally as 
Ambiissador Extraordinary from the Piedmontese Avemmentj 
who were anxious just then to secure the sanction and oo-operatioA 
of the Pope in their conflict with Austria. This office, however 
which was never much to his taste, os his views qrere not 
in thorough accord with those of the Ministry at Turin, he 
resigned after two months, but remained in Rome, i^sre the 
Pope had received him most graciously and formall^notified 
Ilia intention of making him a Cardinal. But the brier drama of 
Papal liberalism, and with it Rosmini's day of grace at Rome, 
was rapidly hastening to a close. It had been determined to make 
him IS^rotary of State in Rossi’s Ministry, when on November 15, 
1848, liossi was brutally assassinated, and shortly afterwards fol¬ 
lowed the Pope’s flight to G^ta, whither Rosmini, with more fidelity 
than discretion, followed him. It is idle now to inquire how fkc 
the catastrophe might have been averted if Pius JCL had been 
willing to be guided sooner and more thoroughly by the counsels 
of Rosmini, who had stroi^ly condemned his refusal to allow the 
Papal troops to take part in the war against Austria. After the 
murder of Rossi and the flight to Gafita the opportunity fbr efin- 
ciliation was post, and the pontiff, fic^htoned and perplexed, 
turned to very different advisers. Antonelli, who bAl 
been jealous ot Rosmini, naturally enoimb used all hia inflfSm 
now to get him out of the way, Ui which he was hearti^ seoiSled 
hy the Aing of Naples, who had his own reasons for dtetrnsf^ 9 0 __ 
araent and single-minded a reformer. In Januaiy 1849 Boaoiini^ 
quitted Qaetaror Naples, and on hia return four months afterwards 
wet with so cold a reception ftom the Pm that he made but wrilieKt 
stay, and in the foUowingOotoher ratiradf tohisold hoifieat Stt^ 
•warn the next and lut aix yeara of his lift were epsnt^^ 
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i#lmt thenceforth bii political career was at an end. Nor was 
have seen i hat the Pope had publicly announced 
las fhteDtion of zaising him to the purole at toe next promotion, 
hut thia design was equally ofTensive to his political and theological 
enemies, the Aastrian Government and the Jesuits, whose iuflu- 
e^e was now paramount at Rome. Pius accordingly allowed 
himself to he induced, by a whoUy unprecedented and we may 
hoM unwilling stretch of prerosativo, to revoke the nomiuation, 
and not only so, hut also to allow both RoBmiui’s cooBtitutional 
worh^* composed Ju ' his own guidance at the express request of 
Oard^al Oaetracane, and the Cinqm naghe^ published by uis own 
command after he had read and approved it, to be condemned by 
the Oongregation of the Index. It is true that the Pope, to do him 
justice, refused to go further than this, and that when the Jesuits 
profaeMd to have detected all sorts of damnable heresies in 
xtoemioi'e works, he first enjoined silenco upon them till a full 
examination had taken place, and eventually issuod a sentence of 
entire acquittal from the charge. This tardy suppression however 
of an indictment equ^ly malignant and preposterous, aimed ac well 
^at;^ nascent Institute as at his voluminous works, only came 
. ahhnb a ^eu before his death, on July i, 1855. It has not, of 
^une^ duiinished, though it has partially disarmed, the hostility of 
his Jesuit assailants, hut the Order has nourished in spite of thorn, 
and^as apread both in Italy and in England, whore it has planted 
flbvtim colleges and relimous communities. The rule is more 
elastic than tnal; of the older Religious Orders, allowing more of 
iddividual liberty ^ its members, and being designed rather to 
further the parochial and educational work of the Church than 
to enforce a ngid monasticism. It is perhaps on this account 
that, out of the founder's own country, it lias found iiccopt- 
ance chiefly, if not exclusively, in hhiglaud. Whether his 
philosopMcol system will find equal ncceptanco here, when pre¬ 
sented in an English dross, remains to bo seen, and is too 
wide a question to enter upon at the end of an article. But 
it is notewort^ that, his Protestant, or apparently Agnostic, 
critic in the Jrortnightly ^vieio accords to it high praise ns 
'*in very many respects the most jirofound that has yet ap¬ 
peared and the best adapted for bringing iutulligeut harmony 
mio the present chaos of confiicliug opinions.*’ lie considers it 
indeed oetter fitted than any other weapon to ho,” as its author 
meant it to be, ** the Excahbur of the Catholic Church,” but to 
his own judgment it commends itself, not in consequence but in 
spite of its **theological drawbacks,” as being ”by Ihr the noblest 
original monument of human thought neared by any one person in 
modern times, towering above oven those of Kant, llogcl, and 
Oomte.” 


INTERNATIONAL RODY-SNATCUING. 

S OME American citizens seem to have a singular lovo of disin¬ 
terring dead bodies and removing them from the places whore 
they were deposited by the friends and relations of the departed. 
It is not long since all that was mortal of the late Mr. Stewart, a 
successful tradesman, was secretly dug up and carried off, nor are 
we aware that the relics have even now Leon recovered and 
restored. Mr. Stewart was probably by descent a Scotchman, yot 
we deem it an improbable theory that Professor Blackie and other 
Oaledonian patriots have combined to romove his ashes to the land 
cf the mountain and tho flood. Some of the inhabitants of 
'Pennsylvania, however, are eager to carry tho bones of William 
Penn from tboir English grave to tho Stale which Penn founded, 
and to huiy them in the midst of a city where it is supposed that 
them presence will raise the moral tone of tho public. There is 
something of ancient Greek sentiment in this prupusal. About the 
time of the Persian—or was it tho Peloponnosinu war P—an oracle 
commanded the Athenians to bring back tho mighty hones of their 
neat loc^ hero, Theseus, and to bury them in Athenian suil. 
According to the tradition, Theseus died in exile in Syros, and his 
jtl^..^osthunK)OB restoration to Attica was a kind of amends to his 
memory. In the same way the removal of the dust of liante from 

tho tftmb 

On Ravenna sandH, in the shade 
^ Of Ravenna piufe, 

to ^OXODOO, would he a kind of dilatory amends made by that 
Cdty to the memory of her most illustrious exile. The rointer* 
me^t of Napdeon in Paris was tho most famous modern example 
of ah honourable disturbance of the repose of the dead. All these 
am exomplM of the restoration of on exile to the country which 
regreta him. We can understand the Erench sentiment about 
Napdlaon:— 

Though more than half the world wfis bin, 

He died without a rood bin own, 

And brarowed from hie cnciuiun 
Kx foot of ground to lie upon. 

So Thadkeray rhymed. And it was natural that the French 
ahobld vrisfa to transport their hero from a remote and hostile 
ishmAto capital of the nation which, for a moment of historic 
tii^he made ine foremost in the world. 

Penneylvaxuan desire to bring hack the ashes of Penn to 
iPeoiisvlvania does not seem to us to have quite the same senti- 
xma^ excuse. Pens, after all, was on Englishman, and he died 
his own oountiy, among his own people, among friends of hds 


of Mound in which Penn is interred. A Buckinghamshire man 
and a Quaker, ho is buiiod in a Quaker burial-ground, in a quiet 
field of his native land. Why should ho not be allowed to remain 
there, especially as Ihu membors of the Society of Friends and 
the trustees of the ceinotery uro anxious that hfs grave and the 
gnivo of his wix es should not ho violated, oven by the pious 
hands of PennsylvauiiinsP We confess that wo think tho cii^ 
ciimstuucca which justify intorferenco with the last resting-places 
of men are rare j and it is not without regret thait we read of in¬ 
vasions even of ancient barrows, and of niodoru pickaxes at work 
above tho sleeping he.<id of the King of Mon. 

Tho Pennsylvanians, or some of them, including tho Mayor and 
Council of Philadelphia, take a different view of tho case. Tho 
lion. Qeomo L. Harrison, who camo to England as represen¬ 
tative of Pennsylvania, has published a pamphlet, in which he 
argues hi.s case and produces a number of docimients, Mr. 
Harrison complains that newspaper inilueueo has been allowed 
on ono side, to tho partial oxcliisiou of the other.” Tho fact is that 
both ho and his opponents, tho Trustees of Jordan's Mooting House, 
havo W'ritton lotlers on the topic of Penn’s remains in tho Timet, 
The rather unhappy thought of removing Penn’s body from. 
England to America occurred, two or three years ago, to a Phila¬ 
delphian citizon resident in England. “ Tho same party,” os Mr, 
Harrison Bay.*!, Iwidgerod tho Unirtod States Minister and the 
President of tho IVniisylvania Historical Society, and at last 
moved tho Logislaturo of tho Siuto, Wo very much wish this 
Philtxdelphian citizen had sought out noiuo less invidious method 
of displaying his hurning patriotism. Ho might have known that 
Englishmen personally interested in l*onu would o})poso the 
project of tampering with hia grave, and ho might havo inferred 
that—whatever liisti’e might ho refiectod on himself—tho goodwill 
ol tho two countries would nut bo increased by tho incident. The 
Legislntuw of Pennsylvania, however, and the Mayor and Council 
of Phihidelphia, were couvincod that it was desirable to transplant 
their fuuuiior from tlio country in which ho wjis born and died to 
that in which ho Ivcame illustrious. 'I’he Ilonourublo Goorgo L. 
Harrison, of Phila. Pa., w’os appointed as Commissioner, or Agent, 
and received credentials to Mr. Low'oll from the U. S. Secretary 
of State. Wo sliould like, by tho way, to know what Mr. Lowell 
thinks of tho whole transaction ; his opinion is not referred to by 
Mr. Harrison. Tho “ credentials ” wore Biguod on June 11. Tho 
Luton and I ^oighton Society of Friends hold their muuthly moot¬ 
ing at Jordan's Mooting House on Juno 2. They disapproved of 




0^ miRfiion. Amoop; them, too, be was buried. ** He is sur- 

iMfbd two wives and live chUdren, and many of his most -..^... 

aBniiiite inwti” trustees of‘^Jofdan's Estate,” the plot 4 * creet “ Cqmmissioflor ” in the Honourable Gepige'L. ,ilarri8on. 


Juno 27, that the Ilonoiirabhi George L. Ilarriaoii was coming 
to England as tho Govornor’si reproHentative to confer with w 
who wore concerned in Lho question. Mr. llanison arrived in 
London, and passed a fortnight in “ascertaining what was the 
true jvid^ent of judicious EngUshmen on tho subject,” and 
in other husiuess. How he sehjctod his judiciuua i^jglishmen 
wo do not know. But wo do know, on his own evidence, that he 
took tho opinion of a solicitor “ that tho claim cannot bo main¬ 
tained ”—the claim, namely, of the English Trustees to prevent 
Penn's grave from being disturbed. But we are going on too fast. 
A week brfore Air. Harrison met tho English Trustees, they 
printed a circular, stating that “ tho application had been received, 
had been carefully considured in a dispassionate and cosmopolitan 
spirit, and had boon rofusod from a sonso of duty.” When 
Mr. Harrison did meet tho Trustees, ho “objected to this 
paper and stated that Jio should answer it.” But, immediately 
after tho mooting, tho circular “ was forthwith publisliod in the 
Loudon Timesf in u manner which could not fail to ipislead tho 
public on both aiil»'S of tho Atlantic.” This is th»» great grievance 
of Mr. Harrison. His complaint, aa far as wo understand it, is 
that his “ application ” was refused before his application was 
received. Obviously tho Trustees made up their minds from the 
moment of thoir meeting early in June that they would not 
accodo to lho desire of the Pennsylvanian patriots. Perhaps '' 
tliere was a certain hrusi/uorifi in this action cif rhe members 
of tho Society of Friends. But wo confess that Mr. Ilarrisou’s 
letter to them (July iG) is rather irritating. Ho tells the 
Tru.stocs that ho know.s why they objeot, and, “ as far an 
sympathy with a sentiment can operaite, 1 urn altogether one 
with them.” “Sympathy with a soutiuietit” is good; as if 
the whole scheme for traimplantiug Penn wore not the child of 
sentiment—unless, indeed, it had a less reputable birth, and was 
begotten by coucuit on dt-siro of uutorioty. But we need not take 
that view. Tho desire to get hold of Penn’s body is, at best, 
purely seutimentol. But Mr. Harrison readily sets aside the mere 
sentimentalism which prefers that Penn’s body should lie where it 
was laid by his friends, among his dead kinsfolk, t^ukkora are a 
peaceful people; but Mr, Harrison’s condescending reforenco to 
their “sentiment” would annoy the meekest of meu. Ho went on, 
with amazing coolness, to say that he was compelled to “forego 
emotional influences in behalf of the public advantage.” Why, the 
“ public advantage ” simply means, in this cose, a great emotional 
function in Philadelphia, w'r.li Mr. Harrison in tho thick of it! 
He went on to assure the Trustees that, in a solicitor's opinion, 
they had no claim “ to havo the thgal custody of the remains 
of Penn.” I’hen, who has their legiu custody h May American 
seutimentalists come over here, and dig up any corpse on 
which they set their eniotiuuul aflcctians? \\’e cannot but 
tl^uk that the people of i’onnsylvania have chosen a very indie- 
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Their deaire to posnees the remains of their founder is intellivihle, 
and, in its pious. We do not feel sure that most lihigliBh- 
men would wish to balk them if the Trustees of Penn's burrinfif- 
place mode no objectioni for Penn was a genuine olKurrns, But it 
IS o diflerent thing when a gentleman from America appears, suifts 
at yoursentiment" and emotions,'' and assures you that you 
have no claim to the legal custody of the bodies of your dead. 
Hr. Harrison in the saaie letter lets out that l*onn has a desccm 
ant in America, who ** was moat eager for the realization ” of tlie 
scheme ** until he failed to obtain the ofliumi right to effect it." 
When the descendant discovered that he was not to have the 
benefit of the advertisement and the ndvantago of the notoriety, he 
o^n^d his mind. We do not like this Hchcmc, nor the scheming 
which it seems to involve. 

The meeting Ijptween Mr. IlarriBon and the Trustees was held on 
July i8, and the Trustees read their circular (which they had 
already printed) ns a reply to Mr. Harrison’s ** application." Ho 
objected to all this ns premature." The Trustees sent a letter to 
the Tlimes, saying that they had first heard Mr. Harrison, and 
then handed him their reply, which was printed, we repeat, 
before they saw him. Too reply stated that the *'applica^ 
tion made on behalf of the Governor and Logisluturo of Ponn- 
aylvnnia" had been received, and they gave their reasons for 
refusing. They thought Penn would profor the silent society of 
bis friends and relatives io the pompon funvbret of Philtidolphia. 
Pomp, clTCurastance, and the chance of military pnrado are things 
whicn Mr. Penn was known to dislike. Besides, it is more than 
doubtful whether his bones could be identified. ** Praise Qod 
Tompkins "might occupy the mausoluum in Philadelphia, as a mis¬ 
taken Moli&re was placed in the Panthdou during the French 
Bevolution. Many other reasons were given in favour of letting 
Penn rest where he lies. Mr. Uarrisou now wrote “ a card " to 
the Timetf complaining of the conduct of the 'JVusteos. The 
Ohaltman of the Trustees replied that, on June 27th, he received 
a letter from the private secretary of tho Governor of Penn¬ 
sylvania with an account of the Pennsylvanian project in de¬ 
tail. **The Trustees at once prepared tiieir replv, which was 
hanried to Mr. Harrison on tho i8ih inst." Mr. ifarriaon wrote 
once more to the Times; he pointed out that Penn's remains 
could be identified by their lead cotlln, and that the Peuu- 
aylvanians were ready to let their proposal depend on its ac¬ 
ceptance by Penn’s descendants—an oiler reruseu by the secre¬ 
tary of the Trustees. Mr. Harrison added; in etFect, that Penn 
was a public man, and that the utilization of the bones of public 
men was for tho public advantage. Ho said a State like 
Pennsylvania had a better claim than “ any more religious society." 
Why don't the Pennsylvanians send over to Rome for a consign¬ 
ment of martyrs P ** A mere religious society *' has no claiins as 
ngainst a State like Pennsylvania. Mr. Harrison went on to say 
that, until they were wanted in America," no one cared very 
much about Penn’s remains. Tbn idea of Penn being ** wanted " 
is comic, and it is also comic to find Mr. Harrison saying that the 
Society of Friends, in not giving PuuusyWnniu what she wants, 
take issue against all tho world.” Mr. Harrison wrote other 
letters to various people. He said that the decision of the question 
does not rest with the Trustees of Jordan’s burial plot. ** The re¬ 
mains of William Penn are not, legally, in their custody, if tho 
opinions of eminent counsel in England and America are reliable." 
We do not in England call a solicitor (whom Mr. Harrison con¬ 
sulted) **eminent counsel." If Mr. Harrison wants dead bodies, he 
should ask more prettily. If any ono thinks that the friendly 
lelations between England and America will bo strengthened by 
Mr. Harrison’s way of asking for dead bodies, he greatly errs. 
Probably a number of notable Englishmen are^iiriod in America; 
many fell in our old wars. We do not want to dig them up; and 
we trust that the Philadelphinus do not ajiprove of the letters of 
their representative, Mr. Harrison. May it be long before any 
other State feels like wanting " some dust from Westminster 
Abbey or some bones from a country churchyard. They are much 
more welcome to a cast of a statue of Mr. Gladstone. 


MB. CAIRD ON THE LAND QUESTION. 

T he romarhable address which Mr. Oaird delivered on Tuesday 
to the Statistical Society is perhaps thAuost important result 
of the attempt at agitation in England and Scotland which has 
followed the Irish l.«and Act. Mr. Caird's light is perhaps not 
exactly dry light—it has yet to be discovered where that kind of 
light ezisto—^but it is very nearly dry. If Mr. Oaird still worships 
lome of the old idols of land reformers, if he attaches diapropor- 
^jdaonate value to auch things as the abolition of settlements and the 
''like, which could in any case only inUuenco agriculture, in the way 
he thinks, in a very small degree, and at the end of a long course 
of yean, ne is fiee i^om the volgarest delusions of the theoretical 
Isad-law tinkers. He does not think that there is in 
England a ''law of primogeniture," enjoining on every land¬ 
owner to leave his mnd undivided to hie eldest son; and 
he does not believe that if this mythical law of primogeni¬ 
ture wore repealed, British Agriculture would at once spring 
up imd flourish, r^ordless of had seasons and foreign com- 
petition. While he is thus proof against at least some of the 
deliMioos of the merely political reformers who wish to use land 
refionu as a convenient political instrumeot, he is no less free 
from tile views with which the Fanners' Allismce have made their 


hold stroke for a slice of their landlords' ^perty. He goes, 
indeed, further than unprejudiced critics are likely to folloe^ him 
in tho train of Mr. Gladstone by advocating, not merely compoiisa- 
tion for improvements (of which no one seriously contests the 
propriety if the improvements have been made with the consent of 
the’landlord), but an indefinite compensation for the tenant’s 
** interest in bis tenure." But this ma.v bo considered to be a con¬ 
cession to the new views, just as Mr. Caird’s fondly-cherished 
belief in tho malignant influence of settlements is a concession to 
the old. Between these two, and constituting by for the {nTger 
part of tho address, are to be found what may be called the rteults 
of Mr. Caird's experience and reason as distinguished Uom the 
contributions ninde by his political and economical prejudices. 
They am exceedingly valuable, and it is not surprising that those 
who wish to make political capital out of the land question have 
been very lukewarm in their acknowledgments of Mr. Caird's con- 
tributiou to their side of the question. After months and years of 
ridiculing the Agricultunil Holdings Act, it must be annoying to 
find that the chief export on their own side discovers in the lines of 
that Act the basis of his proposed settlement of the question. 

^ What is really of most imporlnuco in Mr. Caird’s address is flot 
his recommondutiuna for tho future, but his exposition of the 
present. It is a really curious study in political economics tp 
compare the pictures which havo been drawn of the British 
agriculturist struggling in tho fetters of a tyrannous landlordism wit|i 
Mr. C'aird's quiet demonstration of his actual position. True, 
the address wound up with a statement that it was oocossary to 
** unshackle agriculture," but tho body of it was devoted to 
proving that agriculture is more unshackled in England than in any 
other country in tho Old World. By elaborate emeuiations, whicn 
certainly cannot be said to err on the side of generosity to tho 
landlord, Mr. Oaird proves that tho I’luglish farmer is actually in 

r q-iBesdon of a posiiion more favourable than that offered by the 
rish Land Act to tho Irish tenant, and infinitely more favourable 
than that of the French yeoman or peasant proprietor. He is, as 
Mr. Oaird puts it, entrusted by bis landlord with flve-aixths of tho 
capital necessary for his business at three per cent.—we should 
have said that two and a half was noaror the mark, but there 
is no need to insist on this—and this loan makes it possible for 
him in ordinary seasons to make ton per cent, on tho one- 
sixth which he contributes. There is certaiuly no other business 
in the world which is conducted under such favourable circum- 
stancos. But (and here the debatable matter comes in) there is 
no doubt that the one-sixth coulributed by the farmer is in a 
Btnle of exceptionally perilous stability or instability. Bad 
seasons, such ns England has lately had, may affect the landlord's 
capital in a greater or less degree; but they cannot absolutely 
de.stroy it. I’hoy may destroy, and in too many cases have do- 
slroyod, the capital of the farmer utterly. The question, there¬ 
fore, is whether, in coiisidoration of tho oxcoptioually favourviblo 
posiiion which in ordinary times he enjoys, the tenant is to 
stand tho chance of this possiblo ruiu, or whether it is by some more 
or leas cunning logishitive device to bo shifted in part, or in whole, 
to tho 6houldei*s of tho landlord. Mr. Caird appears to think, 
notwithstanding his own demonstration of the insignificant return 
which the landlord receives—in consideration, it may be sup- 
poBod, of this very superiority of security—that somo such de¬ 
vice \A necessary. lie stroniiouBly resists the proposition of a 
JiAud Court aud ** fair rents/’ and ho resists with equal 
strftimousnos.s the suggestion of “ marketable setjurity " or free 
sale} but he adopts the vague suggestion of compensation for “the 
tenant’s interest as the law may define it in his tenure," which is 
one of .Mr. Gladstone’s many ingenious phvasoa. The question m.iy 
fairly be asked, How can the law define whit does not exist 1' 
There is no English tenant who has any interest in his holding 
boyond tho year if bo has no lease, or beyond so many years as his 
lease may have to run, together, if tho contract does not exclude 
it, with tlie value of bis unexhausted improvements. The as.sump- 
lion of any such interest has not the i'aintost shadow of a reason 
in custom or in equity, in many cases tho tenant has simply come 
in like an ordinary householder having no conuexion with the dis- ^ 
trict, no inherited “ title " (to give that word tho sense which abuse 
has changed into use in Ireland), no expectation or intention of 
staying on the land one day longer than it suits and profits him to do ^ 
so. At each expiration of his yearly tenancy, if it he ydarly of 
his lease, if ho be a leaseholder, the relation between him and hie 
landlord is as completely terminated as that between a shop¬ 
keeper and a customer when the latter has paid his money fuid 
received his goods. It is curious that even so clear-sighted a man 
as Mr. Oaird should be mystified by the jaigon of the present in 
this matter of security of teuure, just os ho is mystified by the 
jargon of the past in the matter of settlements and enttile. But 
the very fact of his having saccumhed in these two points gives 
greater value to hie general testimony. It ahows that, if he is pre¬ 
judiced, it is certainly not on the side of the landowners, and it 
thus gives all the more force to his picture of tiie Iwdowner 
supplying at a percentage about that obtainable from Oonsols five- 
eixths of the capital necessary to carry on a business which with 
ordinary good luck should return the farmer a rate of into rapt 
equalled only by that of the most r’lsky investments, and, wlj^fie 
more, taking the hazard of depreciation of bis own property, wth- 
ottt the power of preventing it or the least hope of compensation. 

It is almost equally noteworthy that while Mr. Oaird abstains 
from the eztremer remediee which the qnaeka of polities have put ‘ ^ 
forward for a^nlturaldepreanon, he takee at theaame time a much 
less gloomy new of thie 4epteuion than that whieh it suits the aamo 
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quacks to take. Ho sees no reason why the old arrangement of land¬ 
lord, fanner, aYkd labourer which has worked so well should not 
go on, and none wny the land should not continue to yield, with 
some slight readjustment, the necessaiy three profits. He is, if 
anything, almost too sanguine as to American competition. But 
he has done good service by pointing out that the American 
farmer is by no means the unshackled producer which some 
p^le here delight to paint him as being, and that, putting tho 
difrerential expense of carrisjm at the very lowest, it amounts to 
> an advantage on the side of toe English farmer fhr exceeding the 
^ whole rent of the highest-priced corn lands. One of the most 
valuable parts of his speech, though perhaps the least fully worked 
•out, is bis practical admission that over-cultivation rather than 
under-cultivation has been the fault of tho last few years. Tho 
agricultural noBtrum-mongers are never tired of repeating that 
their nostrums will lead to increased cultivation, increased produc¬ 
tion, and so forth. Mr. Oaird almost avows his satisfaction at the 
fact that the lean years of the past decade will result in hundreds 
•of thousands of acres of poor land which have been “huzzed 
and mazed” with high farming being left to the boueii- 
oent operation of the earthworm and the sheep. The natural 
fertility” which year after year of exhausting culture has 
taken out of the land may perhaps return when season 
after season of enforced Mlow uas interrupted the process. 
Neither docs Mr. Guird give any countenance to the theory 
which some persons have constructed out of isolated casus like 
that of Mr. Front's farm at Sawhridgworth, that mixed farming 
has had its day. On the contrary, he thinks that mixed farming 
will continue to bold its ground.' Indeed he is, as he has always 
been, an advocate for an extension of the principle of mixing; 
.and points once more to the enormous importation of foreign 
•buttor, which now represents an annual value of twelve millions. 

The tone of the whole address may thus be said to he in the main 
•conservative—using that word in no political sense. That Mr. 
Oaird is following a will-o-the-wisp in his notion of the eiiabliug 
effect of the abolition of setileineut is pretty certain. Indeed, 
one not impossible result of such an abolition would seem to be, 
not the benefit of tenant-farmers, hut tho doing away of tonnnt- 
ifarmers altogeUier. For the landlord, restrained by no senti¬ 
mental feelings from dealing with his laud as a purely 
•commercial article, and able to raise on his own security the sum 
necessary for its cultivation, hut now best obtainable on tho 
former system, would very likely decide that the ten per cent., as 
well as tho three, might os well go into his own pocket. In these 
•days ofWill Wimbles” and agricultural colleges, competent 
managers, at far less expense than that represented by the farmer's 
profit, would very soon be obtainable, and many farmers tbcmsulves 
would probably prefer a fixed salary and no risk to a sliding senle 
X)f gain or loss. It would bo somewhat comic if this much-vaunted 
farmers' measure were to turn out in such a way ; but the thing 
is by no means impossible. Again, though ^Ir. (Jaird's proposed 
'two years’notice to quit aud his objections to distraint are matters 
for lair discussion, his indefinitu “ interest in tenure ” is cerlaiuly a 
mislnke. These, however, as has been siiiliciently shown, are merely 
fringes of his argument. Hint argument is that the three profits are 
still obtainable on the old basis of free contract, shncfi led only 
with some comparatively iusignificunt restrictions which are mere 
eacrifices to current cant. He may have been somewliat too 
sanguine, though it is worth noticing that he has based his calcu¬ 
lation of the “natiirjil protection ” of tho British farmer by hw 
nonrnesB to the market on an estimate of the cost of transit from 
America even lower than that adopted by Mr. William Fowler in 
liis melancholy letter to tho Timo/t, published a day later than Mr. 
Oaird's address. Mr. Fowler's, however, is evidently what may be 
•called political melancholy, a distinct and very interesting species 
•of the genus. Mr. Oaird is something of a politician, too, but ho 
has the singular merit of letting his politics colour his opinions 
•only and not his facts. It is very much to bo wished that moro 
of those who talk and write on what he himself well calls “ by far 
the greatest interest in the country in importance, infiuenco,' and 
.strength ” would follow his example. 


€KDIPE HOI AT THE TIIEATRE FRANgAIS. 

T he unceasing vitality and interest belonging to the great 
tragedies which have survived from the Athenian stage has 
within the last year or two received most important illustrations. 
An interesting, if not altogether a successful, attempt to give a 
‘repreeentatioD of the Agame^nwm of .^Eschylus, originated last year 
Oxford, and the performance was repeats at some of tho public 
schools, as well as in London. A spirit of emulation afterwards 
Toosed the students at Cambridge, MasBachusetts, to follow with a 
rival eoactment of the OSdipuB Tyrannmf and they carried the 
matter eo far as to have their play-bille in Greek, wliich, in addi¬ 
tion to giving the dramatit pertmtBf as usual, announced the con- 
Teniences provided for the homeward return of the epectators, and 
mve the information that Merd Bia» hnoaiBiipobfiofUKaX 

Jroifuu ZtnvrtH rois tU Am voptittrAu piXKovtriPf with a transla¬ 
tion to the eflect that horse-cars will be ready after the performance 
for thoee who wish to go to Boston. The elaborate and succeesful 
dresring of the piece is fully described in Scribner’s CetUury maga- 
xise for the month of November. But these Greek plays in tho 
^riginid Greek failed to do justice to the dramas they professed to 
tepioduoe, in two ways, university students, without the train¬ 
ing of acton, coidd not be expected to possesa the power of ex¬ 


citing the emotions of their audiences, even of that portion of them 
who undeistood the language of the play; nor did the mise vn 
acine profess to give a correct notion of how the play would havo 
been seen iu a Greek theatre. Alaska and buskins could not bo ex¬ 
pected ; nor did tho Chorus occupy its proper place; but, on the 
contrary, it mingled with the other characters on the same platform, 
and lost its true character of being a band of moralizers and lookers- 
on. Old playgoers may rccolloct a performance of tbe ATitigonet given 
in English very many years ago at ono of the large London theatres, 
in which the music of Mendelssohn formed a b^utiful background 
and support, so to speak, to the spoken words. The part of the 
Gborus was well apokon by Mr. Vandenhoff, who duly kept apart 
from the other performers. The genius of Sophocles and the 
charming music procured fur this efiort a certain amount of success. 
Eminent men of letters might have been seen following the words 
of the piny with the Greek text in tlieir hands; while the ex¬ 
cellence of the plot and tho pathos of the situations moved also 
those who were only able to appreciate thorn through the medium 
of the English words. But, as might have been expected, the piece 
had no run. 

Twenty-three years ago, in tho year 1858, a fairly literal trans¬ 
lation, by Jules Lacroix, nf the '(pjiifms Rfix of Sophocles was 
brought out at tho Theatre Fruii^ais in Faria, in which the 
principal character was sustained by Geofirny,and in which Mmes. 
Favart and Stella Golaa recited some of tho verses which were 
taken from the chorus of the original play. In the autumn of 
tho present year Ibis great work has once more been placed on the 
stage, a tragedian having again beeu found endowed with all the 
art and all the qualities necessary to support a task of extra¬ 
ordinary and arduous difiicnlty. The power and imaginative force 
of M. Mouuet-lSulJy linve proved equal to the exigencies of the 
occasion. Tho tendepey towanls tho exhibition of moments of uu- 
ruliness, and of a sort of wild explosion of fire, is in this play 
chastened and controlled by tho severe spirit of the Greek drama, 
06 indeed it was in his Ilippolyto, his Oreste, and in his admirable 
performance of the chief peifronage in Lea Horttcea. 

In the first scene, the entrance of (Edipus appearing on tlie 
threshold of his palncn to addrera his poople splendidly prepares 
tho way for all that has to folloxv. M. Mounet-Sully’s'beariug is 
that which befits a ruler of mop. lie is mighty end he is tender, 
showing a mauly and generous sense of duty to those whom tho 
gods have placed under his charge. Then arrives llie response from 
the Oracle, aud the dread command of the (led is announced:— 
l*urRcz le sol thebain du quM nuurritl 

L'iacurable llCuu di’inande qu’ou I'f.xpic. 

.li iaut {•lijuver l*iiiipie, 

Kt que It incurtn.- .soil jmr le incline lavi^; 
du uang qui debnrdc, c't roiigij^y.le puvi^ 

The story of tho murder of Lniu.s, with his escort, in a narrow 
defile, imperfectly known to (lOdipus, is brietly reported, and the 
King retin'S to his palace, promising to do all ho can to avenge 
the murder of his predeco.HBor on the throiio. 

At tho beginuing of the second act tho stage U filled with sup¬ 
plicants for tho help of the King to fulfil the behests of Apollo. 
As the entreaties of his peojile sound in his ears, tho whole 
heart of the actor seems to ro.spond to their woes; and he ox- 
resses his desire to do justice and to punish those who liavo 
roiight curses upon tho country, with a J’rnnknebs and energy 
wdiieh brings the audience into.* iuimediato sympathy with the 
loyal iiiituro of the imin. Ho appeals to tho cilizeu.s of 'J'liebes 
with lorco and dignity to reveal anything which would lead hi 
the discovery of the murderer of J.aiu.s; aud ho snetaius the 
long and trying recilalion which follows by a variety of lutoiia- 
tiun, and indicates quicUly-ehauging eiv.otioiis in u manner which 
relieves it Irom the monotony into which a loss poetical iictur 
might bo likely to fall, lie will revenge Biuihs, and determines to 
ditwover his assassin. Tho prophet Tiresias is summoned, and is 
adjured by Ihe King to give his a.^^sistance. Ho knows tho truth, 
and reluctantly denounces (Edipus him.sulf as the murduier:— 

Tu ehorfhoH rns.snM4in d»‘ liiuiiH. C’e^t toi-im'ini'. 

The accusation i.s met with withering indignation and an acute 
sense of wrong done and imposture attempted. But 'riresias re¬ 
peats his assertion, with a frightful prophecy of the impending 
fate of (Edipus, and nn allusion to the uiiconsciou.s crimes he had 
committed in raiirdnring his own father and marrying his mother. 

An interview with (’reon begins the third act, in which, 
with superb defiance, (b'dipua upbraids him a.s a traitor, and 
Jocasta now appears upon the scene. In the dialogue with her 
which ensues the terrible truth begins to dawn upon tho King. Ho 
learns more of the circumstances attending the murder of Laius, 
and the rocollection comes upon him of his own similar encounter 
with a white-haired stranger, whom ho had slain. Every tnut 
of tho tragedian's countenance is now a witness to the inward 
dread, always increasing upon him, as he relates his own 
adventure, and questions her for inure minute details of tho 
death of ].aiu.s. His voice sometimes rinks to a trembling gasp 
of apprehension, n'^ the identity of the two events becomes moro 
and more evident. He seems now to be battling with fate; ha 
recollects that im had once been told that he was not really the 
child of Folybius of Ouriuth, his supposed father, and that at 
Delphi he liad received a responso to his inquiries, presaging for 
him a terrible future. The lines— 

L« Dentin est cruel! 

O salnte innjcMt^ dfs l)i«>itK, re juur funrstc, 

Qu’il lie luine jainais pour eclairer rinucnto! 

Avant qu’uii parricide ensanglante iiioit niuiuis 
iirauds Dieux, rutranchez-uioi du noiubre du bumaina I 
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are spoken in tones so implorinfi^, that any divinities less cruel 
than the gods of Greece must have been struck with pity by their 
sound. 

The fourth act opens with the arrival of the messenger from 
Corinth to announce the death of Polybius, and Oi^dipus bursts 
into triumph as he thinks it is made clear to him that he cannot 
now commit the crime of parricide, to which be believed himself 
foredoomed. This triumph the actor knows well bow to mingle 
witlia tender reverence for his departed father. AlUhese prospects 
of happiness are destroyed by the arrival of the messenger who 
disdosea the truth that (Edipus was a foundling, adopted by 
Polybius, and that a certain old shepherd alone knows the real secret 
of EU birth, Jocasia now begins to manifest the utmost alarm, 
aud entreats her husbajid not to seek to penetrate the mystery; 
(Edipus rejects this C'^unsel, and attributes her fears to a sus¬ 
picion that he may bo discovered to bo lowly born, lie site nt 
the foot of the altar in front of tbo royal palace, and it is 
wonderful to follow the varying moods of expression on his counte¬ 
nance while the Theban maidens are singing their consoling 
strains. IHb face, the reilex of the hurrying emotions of his 
mind, fixes the attention ; it is like watching a stormy sky where 
the clouds roll up together for a while in heavy masses, then break 
apart to open a way for the sun's light. 

The entrance of the slave of Laius, who had alone escaped from 
the daughter of his master and his comrades, loads to the revelation 
of the whole truth. He is the same person who had been em¬ 
ployed to expose the infant (Edipus, in order to prevent the fuliil- 
meot of the prophecy that he would some day become the mur¬ 
derer of his father, but who had not completed his cruel task. In 
despair, and with the fearful resolva to be carried into execution 
in the interval between the fourth and the lost act, the iuuocent- 
guilty man exclaims:— 

Ildliu! tout R’ni'complif, foutc raa dcHlint^c I 
Kx^fcrnbie naissunce i vxdornblQ liytti(=nec t 
Incostoet pfirricide ! . . Adieu done! jo to vois, 

O lumiferc dos cicux,pour In deriiii^i-c foi»! 

M. Mounet-Sully's passion was such in the delivery of Ibcso lines os 
to be equal to tlint of the poet who wrote them, aud for the 
moment to place the actor on a l&vel with the creative power of 
which he was the interpreter upon the stage. 

The last act opens with the narrative of what has taken place 
within the palace—the suicide of Jocusta, and the consequent 
horror of (Edipus, wlio, in the overwhelmii^ passion of the 
moment, has turn out his eyes with the brooch which fastened 
her mantle. (Edipus enters, and in the aspect of the man his 
whole history is told. It is not tho adjunct of tbo bleeding eyes 
which now most deeply stirs the spectators. It is the intensity of 
woe which is revealed m every movement of (ho altered features 
and of tho tottering figure, whoso bearing had been so majestic, 
and the tone of the voice, hoarse, yet articulate. The inward 
struggle is recognized in its necessary outward signs. The strain 
on uo audience might now becomo too great but for tho relief of 
tenderness which almost immediately succeeds in the parting of 
(Edipus from bis children. Often as pathetic farewells of a similar 
kind iiave been proBonted on tho stage, seldom has any made an 
appeal so forcible. Tender also and true is the delivery of tho 
words 

Apollon, mes nmis, Apollon t • ... son courroux, 

Sa haine Injuatc ct Bonihro 

M*a fait ces luaux, ces maiix crnels, roa niaux sans nom, 
ba main n’a paa ftapp^; soul, j'ni purld lea coops. 

When the blind, discrowned, aud rained King is led oV into exile, 
by a single attendant, from his children aud his home, the tragedy 
concludes with its most tragic scene. Throughout the piece, great 
as is the pressure put upon tho actor, lie susiaius his part without 
ever losing his command of the rich fioxible voice with which 
nature has endowed him, tho resources of which seem to bo more 
and more developed by the increased demands made upon it. 

passing from the principal figure to the other characters and 
meral stage arrangements, it must be said that tho part of 
Jocasta is filled by Mile. Leroux, a young pupil of the Conserva¬ 
toire, with considerable dignity and intelligence. The diction 
of M. Silvain as t he priest of Jupiter merits especial priuBe,and M. 
Maubaut was imposing as Tiresias. The accompanying music, by 
Membrd, composed for the occasion, adds an important element to 
the success of the tragedy. 

The grouping, whether in action or in repose, of the crowd upon 
tho BtSjj^ is always to bo admired.^ 7 'be excellence of the manage¬ 
ment of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningon's Company in this respect 
demanded and obtained great commendation during their perform¬ 
ances in London tbit year. Every person knew bis plMe, and 
bad been carefully and intelligently trained to contributo liis ap¬ 
propriate share in producing the desired general ofiect. Any 
criticism not wholly favourable would have been to the efiect 
that the attention of the spectators was sometimes too forcibly 
attracted to the byplay aud diverted from the actor in pos¬ 
session of the stage. In GSdipe Hoi at the Eran^ais tiie beauty 
and propriety of the grouping is quite equal to that of the Saxe- 
Meiaia^ troupe; but there is greater abstinence shown in not 
overstepping the duo limits of severe art Yet when elaborate 
action u required it is forthcoming. This is the caie througb- 
sut rile representation, and notiml^ so in, the lait act; and 
while the blinded King is feeling bis way out from the palace, 


the steps* of the portico, nothing could be mote finely indicated 
than the emotions of expectation, curiosity, intprest, wonder, and 
horror with which his movements were aniioipated and fid- 
lowed. 


SIR ORIEL FORSTER’S HALF-CRCfWR. 

I T appears that those persons who commented last week on tho 
proceedings of the Sub-Commissioners under the Land Act in 
Ireland committed a gross injustice. They assumed, and in some 
cases asserted, that the Sub-Commissioners were recyessly cutting 
away at rents and reducing them wholesale. This, it is now 
. known, was not the fact. In one remarkable instance an investigor 
tion under the Land Act has resulted in an actual increase of rent. 

I This is all the more remarkable, because uno Sub-Commissioner 
I last week expressed a doubt whether, under an application for a 
I fair rent, the Commissioners had power to increase at alL A fair 
i rent, according to his view, is necessarily a reduced rent. How¬ 
ever, no such general principle finally guided Mr. Commissioner 
Kane and his iellows at Monaghan last i;jatui'day. Mr. Kane haa 
been already noted as possessing ** glimmerings "-—as having a kind 
of far-olf idea that the ** live and thrive ” axiom is absurd in 
principle and impossible in practice when you have occupants at 
about the rate of one human being per acre of bog. His glim¬ 
merings, as we shall see, are intermittent, hut they do occur. 
At any rate, he is entitled to the proud position of being 
Chairman of tho only Sub-Commission which up to this time, or 
at any rate up to the middle of this week, had raised a rent. The 
mere fact of the raising is not quite so remarkable as the amount 
and the circumstances of it. The Sub-Commission bad been 
occupied for some time on the estate of Sir Oriel Forster, who 
seems for his sins, or more probably for his good-nature, to bo 
plagued with a whole legion of small tenants—tenants of the 
class of holdings on which even Mr. Kane bos frankly de¬ 
clared that no man can expect to support himself. The Sub- 
OommisBiouera looked at the plots (it would be absurd to call 
them forms), and seem to have been made unhappy by the in¬ 
spection. At any rate, when the moment of decision came, Mr. 
Kano made a long and a highly apologetic speech. Wo really 
cannot take the trouble to abstract this; it will he suflicient to say 
that Mr. Kane began by saying that the rents could not be con¬ 
sidered excessive or exorbitant, and that there was nothing like 
oppression on the part of the landlord, and ended by reducing the 
said rents, which were not excessive, oppressive, or exorbitant, by 
amounts varying from ten to twenty per cent. Strange to say, Lord 
Monok has not written a letter about these cases; and even Mr. 
I). H. Macfiirlane, who is tired of hearing about MocAtavey’sease, 
has nothing to say about it. But Mr. Kane and his Sub-Oommission 
wore not partial. Ifthcy reduced, they also increased. The rent of 
one holding had been 3/. 15s., being considerably below*’ Grifiith.” 

I The Commissioners have increased it to 3/. 17s. 6d. In consider- 
I ation of this, doubtless, they suggested that Sir Oriel Forster and 
I a few other landlords who had just had, with the famous ex¬ 
ception, their admittedly fair and ordinary rents reduced all rounds 
should coine to an arrangement with the people about arrears. 
** This,” said Mr. Kane, ** would be a charity ”; and he doubtless- 
felt that charity could not but become a man whose rental had 
just been increased by thirty pence, whether or not it happened to> 
be diminished at the same time by thirty pounds or more. Elaborate 
and rather unfeeling jokes have been made about 8ir Oriel’s half- 
crown. It has been calculated that, if be husbands it carefully 
and lays it up as it comes in at compound interest for forty years, 
it will about repay him for the costs which his amiable tenant has 
imposed on him ^ for it seems that, oven when a tenant’s rent is 
allowed to be fair, the landlord has to pay his own costs. Mean¬ 
while there is tho solid deduction from tho other rents allowed to- 
be neither excessive, oppressive, nor exorbitant, which Sir Oriel 
must also capitalize and sot against this half-crown. Never, 
probably, had that piece of money a harder task set for it, 
but after all it is iu its way a lucky coin. On it alone depends 
the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s asseverations, of Mr. Forster's and 
Lord/Selborne’s pledges, that no damage should be inflicted on tho 
Irish landlords. The Lord Ohancellor, indeed, is proved a prophet. 
In a dauntless manner he assured the Peers that tbo landlords 
would find their property positively improved and increased by the 
Act. Hcce aiffnum, in the shape of Sir Oriel Forster's half-crown* 
Tho idea has crossed the minds of one or two contemplative 
students of Iririi affairs that the actual Oommissioners are not 
quite happy at the vigorous action of their subordinates. There has 
of late b^D noticeable a considerable alteration in the amiable 
with which Mr. Justice O’Hagau aud his colleagues originally sought, 
to invite all tenants to come to them, and to be made to Hva and 
thrive. Plaintive confessions have been made that their decisions 
are much commented on, and that it will not do to stnun matteis 
too far. On Monday last, a solicitor who- wanted to lod^ 
a sack full of applications after tiie proper time was 
refused. But the most significant inddent was that which 
occurred in tbo matter 01 the Baltina Sub-Oomnussioners. 
The chief of these gentlemen, Mr. MeOarthy, had come in like 
a tion indeed. He had laid down a large number of rules eioel- 
lentiy calculated fot the better reduction of rents, but not so ei* 
cetient viewed from the other side—a dde wbk^ the La^ Act 
says shall also be taken, but which the 6ttlH(3oniniis8ion0rs a 
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McOarthy'9 alleged itatements was, that he did not care a straw 
for ^e 'evidence iif paid raUiators." lie and his coll«a;;iieS| he 
■aid in efi^ti andtalmost in to many words, were very clever men 
who knew '^1 about land. Ihen there are the active and intel¬ 
ligent farmers of the district, whose impartiality of course cannot 
for a moment he doubted. This being the case, what need can 
there be for the testimony of professional hirelings obstinately 
regardless of the Irish tenant’s palladium, Professor Baldwin s 
dictum about .the capacity of land in the hands of the actnal 
tenant P Unfortunately, a certain Mr. Mullens, residing in West¬ 
meath, took the liberty of calling the attention of the Oommis- 
monen to the idleged words of their impetuous delegate. The 
reply of Messrs. O’llagan, Idtton, and Vernon speaks well for 
their ii^enuity. They say very properly that they have no 
authentic rep<^ of the words used—But there can bo no doubt 
that cases will constantly occur in which the evidence of paid 
witnesses will ho of great importance.” Now, if Mr. McCarthy 
used the words attributed to him, tliis is rather a serious 
■lap in the face; and, if he did not, it is still an important admis¬ 
sion of a principle which certainly does not seem to huvo guided 
any of the Commissioners hitherto—always with the except ion 
of the celebrated case of Sir Oriel Forster's half-crown. What 
these gentlemon seem generally to have done is to hear all the evi¬ 
dence they could get from the tenants and their neighbours, every 
one of whom is, of course, interested in depreciating the holding as 
much as possible; then to administer interrogatories to the agent 
sa to whether ho had considered the number of mouths in the 
tenant's family; then to view the laud with their own eagle eyes; 
and then to cut oti; a fancy bonus for the tenant. It is quite 
natural that persons adopting such a course of proceeding should 
not care a straw for the evidence of paid valuators; indeed it is 
quite conceivable that they might find the evidence of paid 
waluators a great nuisance. But it is not equally dear that their 
plan is a wise one. It seems to bo forgotten that at the rate at 
which they are going, one of two things is inevitable—either a 
wholesale reversal of their decisions, which would cause far greater 
discontent in Ireland than that which at present exists, or else a 
demand, which even Mr. Gladstone would find it almost impossible 
to resist, for great sums of money as (tompnnsation. It is not 
avexybody, it must be remembered, who has, like &iir Oriel 
Forster, a suUlcient solatium already provided fur him. 

An exceedingly interesting and pleasing statoment, well 
imagined, if not true, has been made to the ellect that M. Gustave 
l)ord is now in Ireland for the purpose uf studying Irish facial 
expression. It is a pity doubtless that M. Dord is not the M. Bore 
who drew the Jmf Mirant plates and the illustrations to the 
Camlei Drolatiqms. But there is a good deal of him left, and 
beland will give him an abundant harvest. The scenes, for 
instance, whlcn occurred at Castle Island and Killavullen on 
Saturday would have supplied him witli a most admirable oppor¬ 
tunity for studying Irish facial expression. Th(3 facial expression 
•of an Irishman who has paid bis rent, and is accordingly first shut 
and then thrashed with iho butt-end of u gun, is one which M. 
l)ord could give with great success, and the facial expressiuns of the 
^lant ministers of vengeance would also suit hum excelltmtly. 
The other scene, where twenty men with rifles and revolvers 
literally stormed a house, dragged the inmates oat of bod, stunned 
the master of the house, and so forth, would form a capital subject 
for a picture twenty feet lung or so; and if there is any room vacant 
about the Houses of Parliament th e work of ui*t should certainly find a 
place there as a memorial of Mr. Oladstouu's Administration and 
the effect of his Messages of Peace. Acutu students of physiognomy, 
however, know that a court of law odors opportunities second to 
aone for their favourite pursuit; and though the Court of tbo Land 
League” ban hardly be called a court uf law, it is perhaps all the 
more likely to be fertile in such studies, 'fbo paid valuator in¬ 
formed by Mr. McCarthy that he doesn't care a straw for bis evi¬ 
dence would be commonplace, but not incd'ective. The villanous 
countenance of au agent admittiug that, in cidculatiug the rout of 
Denis liaflerty’s farm, he has furgolteu to estimate the capacity of the 
mouths of that gentleman's tenth daughter, and her husband, and 
her two children whom Denis has affectionately taken to live and 
thrive with him and the rest of tbo family on a holding of throe 
ceres and a quarter, would be a due picture; nor would tho manly 
cud intellectual visage of the Commissioner putting the question, 
and blushing for his kind as be receives tbo answer, bo a bad 
pendent to it. Tbo ingenuous witness who has a couple of hundred 
pounds in the bank swearing that it is impossible for him to pay 
ms rent and live, should dgure in the galleiy, together with the 
generous unpaid valuator and neighbour, who, rememl^ring that 
one good turn deserves another, and having lodged au appli¬ 
cation of the same kind himself, assures his Honour that the 
dirty fhrm isn't worth dvo shilliDgs an acre. There are precedents 
for tills type of countenance. Thackeray has already depicted 
it in ** The Irish Sketch Book,” chapter From WaterfaU to Cork, 
of peace and plenty” might he the epigraph 
to a portnjt of a solicitor seated in his private room; with one 
hand he points to the Land Act, with the other to a vast pile of 
i^plioations, while his placid gaze rests on an open bank-book 
with an entry of two thousand pounds (see Baity Fewa of last 
week) on the left-hand side. It would take too long to go through 
this new Doid Galler}', of which the lost described picture aboiud 
perhaps hold the contial place. But there can be no doubt what 
ought to be opposite to it; a full-length portrait of Sir Oriel 
Fonter in regimentals (for it is understooa that he serves the 
country which, as a return for his heing neither an 


oppressive nor a rack-renting landlord, outs down his rents some 
fifteen per cent.) contemplating his half-crown with an expression 
of the liveliest gratitude, and carelessly trampling under foot, as a 
forgotten thing, a rent-roll with the rrauctions marked on it, is a 
sine qud non. As soon as M. Dord has mastered the rudiments of 
Irish facial expression, he had better sot about this at once. 


THE FUTURE OF FIELD AUTILLERY. 

I T may be ns well to preface the remarks wo propose making 
upon this subject by at once allowing tliat it is in many 
quarters considered to 1)0 n knotty one; and it is also one which 
is apt to elicit strong exprossions of opinion. Wo shall limit our¬ 
selves therefore to answering a question recently urged as to the 
necessity of providing an army with field artillery at all, and to 
inquiring in our turn how it is tbut tbo question may not unfairly 
be said to demand a serious reply. 

lu the Frauco-Gurmnn war tiie casualties by rifle fire amounted 
to about 94 per ctsut. of the total loss j by artillery lire to only 5 per 
cent. No trustworthy estimate, so far as we are aware, has been 
formed regarding the companitive damage ctlected by tho various 
arms in tho Itusso-Turkisb war; but it is certain that tho per¬ 
centage of loss from gun-iire was very small, owing to the iii- 
dilfereut handling of artillery on either side. Guns then,oven w'hen 
well served, as worn tho Gorman ones, do not effect that wholesale 
slaughter which would seem at livsl sight to bo their raiaon tVHrr, 
And there is no doubt that all armies—especially those with small 
manceuvring capacity—feel artillery to be u terrible encumbrance 
unless when deriving actual boiielit from its support on tho battle 
ground. Fvon an anje and enterprising general, at tho head of au 
easily liandlod force, must ponder much how lie had best dispose) 
that interminable train of guns and waggons which blocks up tho 
roads, which is powerless whilo in movement and against ilank 
attack, and which demands tho constant escort of another arm. 
But when armies arc composed of raw material like that which 
went to swell tho French armies on tho Loire in 1870, then 
indeed tho prcsoiico of a number of guns is embarrassing to a 
commander in the highest degree. Under such circumstances it has 
often happened that a gcnenil has had to think muro of how 
he is to preserve his guns from capture than how to utilize 
them in action. Again, artillery is an arm costly to maintain 
and troublesomo to keep oilicieut. Moreover, in tho lost war it 
proved wholly inadequate to the battering down of well-preparod 
enrttiworks or to reaching their defenders. Further, the principal 
projectile of artillery—namely, shrapnel shell—is most effective 
against troops in formation or grouped in tho open; but now, 
through tho utilization by scattered infantry units of cover at 
every step, tho missile is continually being defrauded of an appro- 
priato target. Again, tlie eilicacy of gun-flie is immensely in¬ 
creased at the closer ranges, but llio growing powor of Ihu litlo 
tends to keep guns more and more at a distance, lastly, it is 
acknowledged that, unless exceptionally, tho parapets of field 
[ worlis are better occupied by rifles than by guns. 

[ Wo may briefly sumuiarizo what there is to be said on tho oilier 
side of the question. J'lrst, then, the moral oflect of guns is .soino- 
I thing oiiorinous. If they only kill 5, they frighten 95, in e-very 
j hundred. Tho roar procooding from a lino of guns, an<l tho 
hurtling of the missiles sounding perilously near even when a lung 
way oti, impose upon troops, and especially upon young soldiers, 
who know also that when a shelldiias hit it will mii, be a reminder 
more or less sharp from au urtisticnlly shaped bullet, but a blow 
that may smash the combatant in an instant out of all somblaiico 
of humanity. This knowledge is apt to make men less eager to 
quit Bomo happy cover; but more than this, it tells on their own 
sliuoting, nervousness inducing rapid and unsteady firing. Another 
point Is that theru are certain kinds of fortification—such ns loop- 
holed walls and masonry buildings—which wouhl frequently he 
impregnable lu infantry attack until the guns had made practicable 
breaches or had shelled the dofotulers out of them. Again, it is 
undeniable that few positions can be uBsailed in front with tlie 
least prospect of success until artillery tiro lias pavi d the way for 
the iufHUlry assault, and, indeed, unless guns cun be got to con¬ 
form till almost the Inst moment to the infantry advance. It 
follows that the attacking sido must be provided with artillery, 
and tkerefore the defence must have guns also. It may be broadly 
stated that, wherever grouud favours tlie action of artillery on a 
large scale, whether in attack or defence, 110 increase in the 
nmubers of infantry or cavalry, or of both hiiur iu combination, 
will sutlice to make up fur tho absence of guns. 

fSiiice we cannot dispense with lield-jiieces, it will bo more prac¬ 
tical to inquire how it is that their action is certainly less eflica- 
cioua now than it was, say, on the butllo-lieldH of Napoleon and 
Wellington. First, ae we have seen, Jong-rangiug rifles either k(‘ep 
guns at a distance or cause enormous losses if they are brought 
near; 2ndly, close formations within reach of the enemy, oflering 
fine targets, are virtually abolished; 3rdly, entrouchmonts are now 
more frequently constructed, and cover is sought after at every 
step; 4thly, our guns are sighted on a bad system; 5thlv, the 
gunnel’s unaided vision fails to reach oven the ordinary limits of 
the projectile; and 6thly, grouud is uol always or .generally met 
with where guns iu any number can be worked at the ranges now 
attained. 

The question follows. Is there a remedy for this state of things ? 
Taking the several points aeriatim^xife have to remark first that 
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vv^red than hli own was laid on the table. He asked the 
urmer if he exped^d moregruosts. ''No/* replied the farmer; 
"bat it ia Prida;^, and every week on this day and at this hour the 
demons have an interview with the wizards of the neip^hbourhood 
in the forest hard l>y. They donee the devils' donee, and then break 
up into four bands. The first of these bands eomes to supper 
bn 9 f the other three go to fiurins not for from mine.’* On this 
Charles inouired if they paid for what they ate. " On the con* 
trary,** replied the former, " they carry off whatever they may take 
/a fancy to, and if they choose to be discontented with*what 
^ we give them, we have a bad time of it. What can one 
do when one has to deal with wizards and demons P'* After 
hearing this, " le princ^ dtomnS, voulut approfondir ce inyBt6ro." 
He sent off'one of his followers to ride full speed to Toul, about 
three leagues distant. About two in the morning, a crowd of 
wizards, witches, and demons came into the farmhouse. Some 
wore got up to look like bears, some had horns, and some had 
daws. No sooner had they set down to the supper prepared for 
them then Oharlcs'e equerry ri'appeared followed by a troop of 
gendarmes. The Duke then observed, with great good sense, 
that this sitting down to supper of sorcerers and demons 
was verv incongruous, and had them all arrested. More arrests 
followed this, and the demoniacal celobrntors of the " Sabbat ’* 
turned out to be a company of brigands, who found an easy way 
to pillage in their diabolical disguise. " Lo due de Lorraine (qui 
avfut g^niSrousement payd son suuper avant de quitter la fenno) 
fit punir ces prSteudus sorciers et demons comme dcs coquins ot 
dee misdrables. Le voisinage fut ddlivrd pour le moment de see 
cralntes, male la peur du Sabbat ne s’uilaiblit pas pour cula dpns la 
Lomune.** 

Modern cases of sorcery, under a nowfungled^name, in which 
the wizard’s mask has been assumed for purposes not altogether 
dissimilar to those of the rogues and vagabonds here spoken of, 
will, no doubt, be fresh in the recollection of many of uur readers. 
It is only to be regretted that some such high-handed course os 
the one just descrilMd was not, or could not ho, taken with the 
more modern pretenders to supernatural powers. As to these 
the Dictionary is prudently reticent. It recites the too well- 
known focts about the "Fox manifestations”; says nothing, 
under the heading " Spirilismo,” of the latost "developments,” 
and ends up with a reforence to the " admirable little book/’ in 
which Father Matignon makes tiio way clear in these matters 
for sober-minded persons. It is much the same with the nrtic’lu 
"Tables,” which ends up with an appeal to the faithful to re¬ 
member that " the Church has formally condemned and rigo¬ 
rously forbidden this dangerous commerce with demons, who are 
the real agents in these tricks.” Sburtly after this, we come upon 
some interesting information concerning "Tap or Gimp.” This 
perMnage is " grand president and grand prince ” in the lower 
regions. 'When he assumes human shape it is at noon. Four of 
the chiefs of the infernal empire are under his orders. Ho is as 
powerful as Byleth, who, as we find on referring to the appro¬ 
priate heading, is a strong and torriblo doinun, who rides on 
a white horse, preceded by cats playing on the horn and the 
trumpet. Tap or Qaap used to have holocausts and liba- 
tionB offered to him by magicians, who called him up by means 
of a formula which they said was diseovured by {;jolomon. 
This, however, was a delusion ; for it is wtdl known to the Dio- 
timnaire h^eituU that it was Ham wlio iirst understood the art 
of summoning evil spirits, and that Byleth was specially devoted 
to his service. Byleth and Qaap, or Tap, seem to be not on the 
best of terms between themselves; for, if an exorcist is acquainted 
with the groat arts of Byleth, he will be safe from any intru- 
uon on the part of Tap. In dealing with Byleth, on the other 
hand, the greatest prudence is necessary; for, although ho obeys the 
call of the wizard, he does so in a state of great fury. The 
formula for invoking him is given at length. The operator must 
bold in his hand a hazel wand, and, turning to a point between 
the east and the south, must trace a triangle outside the magic 
otrole, within which he has placed himself as a matter of course. 
Then be reads tbe magic formula which brings spirits from 
the vasty deep, and then Byleth arrives, in a submissive atti¬ 
tude, within the triangle. If, it is prudently added, he does 
BOt arrive, why then the exorcist may conclude that the 
powers below nave little respect for him. This reminds us of 
a personal experience detailed by one who, in the vigils of 
the ni^t, over a dying camp tiro in the midst of a forest, 
resolved to try if be could i^lize the idea of Mr. Browning’s 
poem on mesmerism. The effect of the narration was increased 
by the foreign speech of the narrator,' who was a Nomeman. 
"under that beautiful sky,” he said, " and with the great arms 
of ^0 trees waving above mo, and the dyin^ embers of the 
fir^ oad everybody asleep all round me, I tried if I could not do 
this thing. 1 wished and I wished, so strong as ever as I could 
wish, nod I wished like that for ever so long in that solitude, and, 
by Jupiter, nothing never came of it.” This same chance, we fear, ie 
likdly, to Judge the cautious tone of the Diotimmaire 
Jnfaial, to mfoU the too-confident invoker of Byleth. If 
BjleUi does iospond to tbe invocation, he must be treated much 
ns a certain modem " Spiritualist ” had, according to the account of 
the "sphlts,” to he treated. The " medium ” had been in a trance 
for Kune time, and the " sinritB,” who had given a good deal of 
information through his mouth, eomj^ted their cammunioataons 
by cheerving that "when Daaiel returns (from the trance) he 
imit have a good glass of wine.” In like maniisr, when Qyleth 
ii whUal once to offkr him a glass of wine, whioh, 


however, must he carefully placed within the limits of the 
triangle. It is also desirable to tell him how well he is looking, 
and in a general way to make much of him and of his immediate 
associates in the place whence he has come. Further, when con¬ 
versing with Byleth one should wear a silver ring on the^ middle 
finger of the left hand, and keep it turned towards him. If, 
the Dictionary continues, these precautions are troublesome, the 
trouble is worth takiug, for he who commands tbe services of 
Byleth will become the most powerful of men. He—Byleth—we 
learn in addition, " esp&re un jour remontor dar.8 le ciel sur le 
septidiue trdno; co qui n’est gudre croyablo.” One can only hope 
that Ibore may yet be a chance for Byleth in the same spirit whioh 
moved the Scotch minister ooncorning " the puir deiL” 


TRAIXING. 


W E have before now spoken of tlie singular views which have 
prevailed with regard to the diet bt»t suited for men who 
wero desirous of developing their physical powers to the highest 
degree, and of the harm which has been done by the empirical, and in 
many cases ridiculous, rules which werebiiddown. Some of the most 
obji'Ctionable of these are now happily set aside, and the opinions 
of those iutelligont isersuns who taught that mutton was better 
than beef for " wind,’’ that all fluids should be avoided by men 
who wish to " get into condition,” that meat was to be eaten 
without salt, and Unit podestrians should drink sherry and boxers 
port, would be laughed at, even by the most ardent fanatic in an 
Eight; hut, though a good deal of nonsense has been got rid of, a 
bad system still prevails, and there is no exaggeration in stating 
that harm is stiJl done by thn regulations respecting diet whioh, 
even in these days, are unhesitatingly obeyed. At one time, no 
doubt, some of tlu'se rules appeared to have a certain scientific 
sanction; but it has now been well established that the views 
on which this sanction was based were not only erroneous, but 
directly opposed to the truth. In so far, therefore, as rules which 
are in ^accordance with them have any effect, they must have a 
hiul eff'ect. It is true that they do not work so much ill as 
might be expoctod, hut this is because the men who follow them 
are usually very young, very vigorous, and lead, apart from diet, 
a most healthy life. Still, unless modern physiological toachinff 
is altogether wrong, even the moditied system now followed 
must cause some evil, and the sooner it is swept away the 
bettor. If it be said that the men who train steadily often attain 
very " high condition, ’ the answer is that this is duo in no way 
to their food, but to constant and fitting exercise in the open air, 
to regular hours, to strict temperance with regard to alcohol, and 
to ubsliDunce from or great moderation in smoking. Strength ia 
altniued not by diet, but in spite of diet. 

That erroneous views should at one time have been bold is not 
wouderfal, for in support of them the great name of Liebig could 
ho quoted by those who had sufiicieut energy and intelligence to 
attempt a scientilic study of the question. It is now, however, 
well establislied that in some of his conclusions Liebig was 
wrong, and notably that he was wrong in iliiukiug that muscular 
or iiiecliauical effort was entirely supported by nitrogenous 
food, an<l that the heat-giving foods susUiined the process 
of combustion which is constantly going on in the body, 
but did nothing more. If he was right, of course the more 
muscular work u man did the moro nitrogenous food ho would 
require; and trainers wore therefore not mistalcen in favouring 
nieat, and in looking with great dislike on those foods which are 
cuiuiuouly lliought to produce fat; but thou, unfortunatoly, Liebig 
liMS been shown to have been in error, and any system of diet 
which is in accordance with his views cannot be a good one, and 
is in all probability a very bad one. The erroneous naturo of 
views based on Liebig's doctrine is well known to physiologists; 
but, nevertheless, is hardly as yet so generally known as it ought 
iu be, and very likely on the banks of Isis and 0 am there is no 
suspicion of the truth. Pussibly every year a certain number of 
men break down iu training, with more or leas injury to their cou- 
stitutious, owing to a faulty diet. Instruction on this subject is 
therefore anything hut suporfiiious, as a deeply rooted error is not 
by any means eradicated; and all who are interested iu athletic 
sports should welcome the appearance of two articles which a 
writer on physiology of the first eminence has contributed to Mr. 
Itiehard rroctor's new magazine Ktmclodge —a periodical, wo 
may observe, which promises to satisfy a want that has long 
been felt. In this magazine Dr. Carpenter has come forward 
to protest against the belief in Liebig's views which appears un¬ 
fortunately still to exist. As need hardly be said, he does not 
write specially on training or diet, but generally respecting food 
material and physical oil'ort, his articles being on " The Helation 
of Food to Muscular Work.” They are written with all his accus¬ 
tomed clearness and powerful simplicity, and we hope to aid in 
calling attention to them, os they cannot foil to do much good 
if they reach those who habitually misfeed young men with a 
view to producing " high condition,” 

Dr. Oarpeuter hes lately found, to bit great snrprise apparently, 
that Liebig's doctrine " as to the direct dependence of muscular 
eneigy on the expenditure of nitrogenons food^’ was still put forward 
01 an accepted physiolo^cal verity, and thb has induced him to 
take up the subject, which he certainly treats in such a manner as 
to leave no excuse for error in future. After pointing out that 
Lisfadig mode sovend sorious mistakes whon he wrote on biology, 
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he sue} on to say that the German cheiuist*s famous division of 
food materia] into tissue-forming ” and ** heat-produm^}^ ” tvas a 
gi^at advance, but that, in . some of the views which were 
pwUy founded on this, Liebig was wrong. Ife thought 
that the only purpose served by the burning up within the 
body of the non-nitiogenoua components of food in com¬ 
bination with the oxygon of the air, was' the production of 
heat, and that it had nothing to do with mecnanical force. 
This, he believed, was *Hhe product of a transformation of 
lijMtff muMular fiore into tlead” and he thought that he dis- 
. oovmied, in increased excretiou of urea after severe exertion, a 
•diatinct proof of the truth of bis hypolliesis. Dr. Carpenter shows 
this hypothesis has been proved to be altogether wrong. 
£!rom first it was seen that some indisputable facts wore not 
^redonoilablo with it, and in 1845 Mayor, whom Dr. Carpenter 
qudtes, laid down that chemical force in ingested food and inhaled 
okygen was the source of the motion and heat which are the 
two products of animal life, and made a comparison, which has 
since neen elaborated and become famous, of the body to a steam- 
enme. According to this, non-nitrogenous food represents the 
fum^ and nitrogenous the metal of the boilers and cylinders. 
When there is a great development of force there will be 
a huge increase in the consumption of the former, but only 
a slight increase in the consumption of the latter, due to extra 
wear and tear. It cannot be said, however, that the views 
which this figure of speech, after a fashion, expresses, were 
shown to bo true, or Inal Liebig's doctrine was detinitoly dis- 
pyved until long after Mayer wrote. In 1866 Drofessors Fick and 
widticenus made their memorable ascont of the Faulhorn, dieting 
themselves with the greatest care, and using the most rigorous 
methods to ascertain exactly the cousumptiuu of muscle-BubHtanco. 
Their experiment is, of coui'so, perfectly familiar to scientific 
physiologists, and has been described and commented on again 
and agmn.^ As, however, the error which Liebig propagated still 
lives, it is well that attention should still be drawn to the 
analprsis which served more than aught else to show the fallacy 
of his doctrine, and Dr. Carpenter has done well, therefore, to give 
an account of this celebrated investigation. We cannot do better 
than quote his description. Ho says:— 

An oxperiincnt which Ima now becomo ** classical ” was performed upon 
themselves by IM'ol'i-bHors Kick end VVidlicenus in 1866; namt'ly, the de¬ 
termination of the i'c:<poctlvc quantities of urea idimlimted by each of them 
for twelve hours for eight hours duriny^ and for six hours after the 

ascent of Uie h'uuVhnrn, whose height is about 6,500 feet. They took no 
nitrogenous food either for seventeen hours before the asceut, during the 
eight hours of the ascent, or for six hours after the ascent; but then took 
a good ordinary meiil. The ineuii of the two detorminations (between 
which there was a very close corn'spmulencp) gave for the twelve hours 
before the ascent, o’6n gramme, being at the rate of 0*052 gramme per 
hoar t for the eiglit hours of the osuent 0*40 gramme, or at the rate of 
0*05 gramme per hour; and the same amount for the six hoars following 
the ascent, being ut the rate of o‘oC6gramme per hour; while for the 
twelve hours after the subsequent meal, the menu amount was 0*48 gramme, 
or at the rate of 0*04 grumim* per Iwmr. There was thus a positive reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of unm eliminated, whicli was probably attributable to 
the temporary ubstiuonuo from nitrogenous aliment ( since the results of 
subsequent observations carried on for n much longer period upon men 
going through severo exertion upon uu ordinary diet (us those made by 
Dr< Austin Hint, of New York, upon Westou, the pedestrian, during a five 
days' walk of 310 miles), show a hli^ht total iuerease iu tho elimination, 
which is fairly attributable to the general wear and tear ’* produced by 
the exeessive strain put upon tho nuieliinu.—1'here is, then, no foundation 
whatever for the assumption of l.iebig that every exertion of muscular 
energy involves the death and disintegrutiou of ah equivalent amount of 
musclo-suUtauce. 

In spite, however, of tho conclusive nature of this experiment 
and of others, doubts ns to the results obtained were, if we 
remember rightly, occasionally expressed un to a coniparatively 
reeent rime. Now, however, it is impossible to suppose that 
any doubt on the subject exists nniongst those who have made 
bioloCT their study. 8till, Liebig's error cannot be considered as 
exploded. The sanction of a groat name keeps it alive, aud a 
lai^a number of men who ought to know better still believe that for 
heavy muscular work much meat is necessary. They are well-nigh 
as wrong as Falstaii' was when he held that wine strengthened 
the t blo^ LieMg’s doctrine is nearly the very opposite of 
the trath. It is not necessary to reproduce hero the careful and 
ndnute account which Dr. Carpenter gives of the process involved 
in'jnuscular effort. Those who wish to understand this must seek 
the pages of EMovAedgt, and they will be very well repaid for their 
pains. His summing-up, however, which states briefly the views 
of modam physiologists, should be given in his own words, which 
axaasfoUowe:— 

ThemrilMMicof worAtny of thebodyof allvinganimal Is os directly do- 
pendtut as Its keatiny upon the oxidation of the hydro-carbons of its food; 
and these maybe most eoonoinioalLy sapplied by non-nltrogonous latMtancea. 
On tbs other liand, the mechanism can only be kept in working order by the 
eootlnnal renovation of its anhstence (iu very existence as a living whole 
Involving the contioual death and decay of its component ports); and fur 
this renovation a supply of pmUtuU Is essential, with a certain admixture of 
]dUto>serve oe material fat protophum. 

it is scarcely necessary to pqint out how entirely these 
trd[thfa;^ opposed to the system followed in tmiQiQg,,wiuch did 
i.tflf J^ive some kind of eahction from Xfiehig. it is riue, np 
%jjwt nitrogenous food la for the xepovptiDh of the, 

■u.'whiM wears out ai all the tissues of tho 4 ipdy . wear 
lir ewsumption of mttsoU paused by oifcr^whWi,; 

which rep)i|ieori 49 bWtj^l 


to maintain the force developed. It is thmfore dear that when 
there is severe and continuous physical effort, a large supdy of the 
latter kind of food-material will be required toenaJee .good the Icaa 
occasioned by that effort, while of the former only a alight in* 
crease will be made necessary. The principle followed in txainiog 
is exactly to reverse things. It is true that men are no longer 
encouraged to gorge themselves with underdone meat and to avm 
sweets as if they were poison; but still, in the main, rile txaiiier 
favours meat, and watches with some jealousy and restricts the 
other kinds of food. He ought to do just the opposite. We do 
not, of course, mean to say that the resources of the French 
cuiginc should be placed at the disposal of yoimg men in traibing, 
as it is sufficiently obvious that those who desire to attain a 
state of health must confine themselves to simple and digestinue 
food} hut of simple food it is the non-nitrogenous kind that is the 
most needful, and it is about as reasonable to fear a large propor¬ 
tion of nutriment of this class as it would be to fear the oxygen 
of tho air. Nay, more harm may be done by abstaining from t)^ 
food indicated. Natural laws cannot be disobeyed with hn- 
pimity; and when nature points distinctly to one kind of dieft, 
and men choose to adhere to a diet of precisely the opposite land, 
evil of some sort is not unlikely to follow. The argument that 
the diet is right because men who adopt it do get into ** high 
condition” wo have already answered, and there can be litue 
doubt that the ailments which assail men in training and the 
occasionally eerions results of training are in part duo to a 
yicious system of diet which, in so far as it has any scientific basis, 
is founded on a doctrine which is now thoroughly exploded. 
Much, therefore, do we hope that Dr. Carpenter's valuable contri¬ 
butions to Knowledf/e will ho road at tho Univerrities and other 
places where there is devotion to the severer kinds of athletics. If 
these and some ether writings are studied, we doubt not that 
before long the foolish rules which still remain will be swept 
away, aud that the happy young athletes who are able iu enjoy good 
and wholtiHoiue dinners, which tend to produce, not to retard, the 
much desired ** condition,” will fervently revere the name of the 
man of science who released the victims of training from an odious 
thraldom. 


THH KCONOMIC PBOBLEMS BEFORE THE NEW FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 

I ^OR the first time since the fall of the Kmpire France has a 
Government which is presumably strong enough to fimme 
and to carry a policy looking only to the true and perma¬ 
nent interests of toe country. Apart from politics, the problems 
awaiting solution from such a Ministry are numerous and important. 
First amongst them is the conclusion of commercial treaties with 
ICngland and the other countries trading with France. The 
Cabinets wliich have succeeded one another of late years have not 
li&d tlio strength to disregard the I'rotoctioiiist coteries which 
make so much noise iu proportion to their limited following in the 
country. They knew the energy and perseverance of the Protec¬ 
tionists and the apathy of the great moss of consumers, and 
they feared tho hostility of the former more than they valued the 
good will of tho latter. M. Gambetta, however, is probably 
powerful enough to disregard the manoeuvres of the Protootionists, 
and to look only to the true interests of France. He is an avowed 
Free-trader, and is therefore likely to favour a more liberal tariff 
than M. Tirord’s. Nor is he ignorant of economic subjects. While 
he was contending against the monarchical parties he got himself 
chosen chairman of the Budget Committee, knowing that, as all. 
measures in the long run cost money, he would thus be in the best 
possible position to counteract tho plans of his opponents and to 
fui'ther bis own views. Therefore he comes to the question not 
without preparation. Besides, os Minister for Foreign Affairs, he 
may be supposed to feel the desirableness of rescuing France from 
the isolation in which she now is, and of re-establiabing the close 
relations which formerly subsisted between her and thia country. • 
At the Lord Mayor's banquet lost week Lord Granville spoke with 
much hope of the prospects of the treaty with France, and .thia. 
hope can only have been founded on the supposed dsi^ of 
Gambetta to conclude a more liberal treaty. 

A second task is the conversioo of the Five per Cents. 
several years now the price of the Five per Cents, has ranged 
from 115 to 130 , proving conclusively that the conversioa la. 
in the nature of things practicable. During all those jeai!t>> 
the French taxpayers have been paying to tlm htridem of these 
bonds a huger interest than they need have paid. But, for ' 
various reasons, the interests of the taxpayers have been suhor-’’ 
dinated to those of the rentiers. M. Gambetta himself largely 
contiihuted to this state of things. In his famons speSoh .at 
Romans he publicly protested sgaihst the conversion of !tha 
Five per Oenu., tfguiug that it would he ui^ust to those who/ 
hod come forwanl to enable France to liheiate the tsiritcuiy hdd 
by the Gercuns if the interest paid to thsm was rsduotd. '/Itr 
was undmstood .at the tiino that M. Gaaohetta’s esgwneas'oti* 
behalf of the xantien waS inspired hf purely politic joetlirssy ' 
the peasants were isige holdeie of the Flvp per Osiats«^ aod/ho^ 
feared that 0 rsduotidh of tebsiest would offend these JidMi^iWlist ? 
had ]iQtihea.)M fslte won over to thel^Uia.Tfaelpsasantot 
now, hovtever^have;&^% 2id^ to the UMiftUe, and SheMi os»V' 
be no ewMent. nisedn ioat eonrisiiiiig 

at<tlW.vWiMi|^^od':thsl ghnslhl 1iiM9isri.'..lMM%» 
OaoMtSi hnadt; Jn hthipatewr to oompeissts tftm Hag tha 
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intenat by reduciDof it the eame time the Land-tax. A.paTt alto- 
gaither ftom tie deaiziblenew of preTeutinff any ill feeling amongst 
the neasantSi it t, is yeiy proper that the Land-tax should be re¬ 
duced. In eOTeral ^artmenla it is said that it amounts to 
Ibnr and even fire shilling in the pound, which is certainly an 
«xceB8ire charge, and otmht to be reduced. It would be possible 
toafieot the reduction it the Five per dents, were converted. It 
mtLf be objected that the present is not a good opportunity to 
‘propose a conversion, when the price of the stock is consider¬ 
ably lower than it was a few months ago. But the full in the 
has partly been brought about by Stock Exchange considera¬ 
tions alone, and partly it is the result of the formation of 
If. Gamhetta’s Ministry. It has for some time come to be 
supposed that the conversion of the Five per dents, was postponed 
omy until M. Gambetta came into office *, that, in fact, he was 
reserving it as one of the great measures of his administration; 
and naturally, therefore, as soon as his accession to powor became 
certain, the price of stock declined. Nor would a post¬ 
ponement 6f the measure now be enough to cause a recovery in 
the price, unless, indeed, it were in some way officially announced 
that the postponement was for a considerable time. That the 
conversion could be effected there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The price of the Three per dents, is much more material in con- 
flidenng this question than the price of the Five per Cents. The 
price of the Inree per Cents, at the end of last week vras between 
85 and 86. In other words, the Three per Cents, yielded on the 
market price just 3^ per . cent, to the investor. The Three per 
Cents, toemselves, however, have been kept down by the exist¬ 
ence of the Fives, for the Fives have all along yielded more than 
4 per cent. There was, of course, the danger that the Five per 
Cents, might at any moment be converted, and therefore, although 
they yieltmd for the time being 4 per cent, and over, the investor 
risked a serious loss of capital, as on conversion he would be paid 
off at par. Still the higher^eld of the Five per Cents, attracted 
many purchasers from the Three per Cents., and kept the price of 
the latter down. Yet oven now, with all the difficulties there 
are upon the Bourse in Paris, the Three per Cents, yield to the 
investor only about 3^ per cent. It is perfectly plain, therefore, 
that the Five per Cents, might be refunded at 3^ per cent. 
Whether the new Ministry—assuming that it has courage for the 
task—^will issue a 3J per cent, or a 4 ^r cent, bond, or will prefer 
to reduce at once to 3 per cent, at a discount, remains to be 
seen. It appears to us that it would bo easier to refund at 3^ 

E sr cent, at par. But we need not discuss that question now. lu 
is declaration of policy read to the Chamber ou Tuesday, M. 
Gambetta makes no reference to this question of conversion. But 
it can hardly be assumed that he will go ou exlnictiug from the 
overburden^ taxpayers three or four millions sterling more than 
they ought to pay. 

More important, however, than the conversion of the Five per 
Cents, is the reform of the existing system of taxation in France. 
After the war, when the annual expenditure was increased about 
50 per cent, the necessity of meeting the npw charges thrown 
upon the country compelled the National Assembly to impose 
taxes upon almost every conceivable object. There was no time 
,to tbina of political economy when the solvency of France had 
to be maintained. Accordingly, taxes the most mischievous and 
most injurious to industry were imposed. Since then, indeed, tho 
astonishing growth of prosperity due to the vast resources of the 
country and the untiring industry and self-denying thrift of the 
people, has enabled the taxation to be borne with surprising ease, 
and year after year there have been lar^e surpluses. Consequently, 
the Government has been able to remit some of the worst of the 
.taxes imposed before 1875. however, tho remissions have 

not been made upon any system, aud the taxation is full of anonia- 
. lies, ns well as in many respects oppre-ssiVO to industry. A great 
financial genius, therefore, would endeavour to recast the whole 
•ystem. During the late elections there was much talk of 
the imposition of an income-tax for the purpose of reforming 
the whole taxation of the country, as was done by Sir Rohn't 
Peel in this country. It is doubtful, however, whether M. 
Gambetta will venture upon so strong a measure, although he 
was at one time known to bo favoumblo to it. But whether 


thexe is need for an income-tax, or whether, os many able econo¬ 
mists contend, all that is necessary could he done by the help of 
tibe surpluses yielded every year, and of the free revenue ob¬ 
tained by the conversion of the Five per Cents., a reform of the 
qystem of taxation ought to be taken in hand, and no part of the 
ayatem xeqmi^ reform more urgently than the land-tax. Tho 
cadastral survey of France imon which the land-tax is based con¬ 
sumed a great many years before it was completed, and conse- 
queiKtly the incidence of the tax is most unequal. In some depart¬ 
ments, as we have already said, it amounts to four and even five 
aWiLgs in the pound; while in others, again, it is said not to be 
• ^illmg In the pouuA For a long time, therefore, there has been 
an^gitation for a new survey, and no doubt a new survqy ought 
to, be. Instituted. But this would occupy much time, and what 
li now needed is a prompt equalization of the incidence of the 
)tsx, , It does not seem impossible to remedy at least the most 
'glaring injust^ without ‘waiting for a n^w 6..rvcy; and this 
attempt to eonmiso the inoidenoe of h) would be a supplement 
to the reduction of wMob • r have tiieady spoken as a obnsoquenee 
of thq conversion of dm Five per Cents. M. Gambetta, in ftcti 
seems to pmntise this w^en be pledget himself *^to aUevlat^, 
wtihont oompromiungthe finances, the mirdens which weigh upon 


Lastly, a task not less important than any we have referred^ to 
is the extension, or rather perhaps we should say the estabUsh- 
mont, of local self-govemmont in France. At pi'esent there are 
over thirty-six thousand communes in France: but more than 
sixteen thousand of these have less than five hundred inhabitants, 
and over twenty-soveu thousand have less than a thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, while more than tbirty-fuur thousand of them have less 
than three thousand. It is quite clear that in districts so small 
as these, were tho law ever so good, it would ho impossible 
to ostablish on effective local government. The population is 
too small to furnish the kind of men re<]|^uired for administrative 
purposes. Therefore, the communes should be amalgamated, or a 
number of the smaller ones should be grouped together so as to 
form unions large enough to give a chance of furnishing enpaUe 
and honest administrators. In addition, communes should have 
the power of rating themselves. 4 t present the communes 
receive subventions from the State; but the system is alto¬ 
gether wrung, and some portion of the local revenues should 
be handed over to the local bodies to dischar^ purely local 
functions. Further, tho power of the matVss sliould bo dim¬ 
inished, while the powers of the Municipal Councils should he 
increased. In short, tlio whole subject of municipal or local 
government in Franco requires reform. It is at present chiefly 
regulated by laws passed under the First and Second Empires, 
which are now obsolete, and are indeed inconsistent with the 
Republican institutions of the country. The National Assembly 
extended tho powers of the Municipal Oouncils, and so did Acts 
passed by tho later Assemblies ; but still the whole system wants 
revision and reform. One great difficulty in the way of reform 
no doubt is that, if tho power of taxation for school and sanitary 
purposes is vested in the Municipal Oouncils, they may be too 
niggardly to provide properly for education aud sanitation. But 
it ought not to bo'beyond the power of Government to guard 
against this danger, just as it is guarded against amongst our¬ 
selves. It will 1)0 seen, then, that tho field of domestic reform 
before fi groat and capable Ministry is very large in Franco, 
and that, jii fact, almost all the work which has been done in 
England since the first Reform Act is still awaiting the hands of 
tho reformer in France. 


REVIEWS. 


MOKT.UrS LIFE OF CODDEN.* 

M r. MORIjEY has not disappointed the high expectations 
which were jiistilied by his former essays in political bio¬ 
graphy. In his Life of Burke he had proved his ability to 
appreciate the character and genius of a statesman whoso opinions 
in one part of his career ditiered widely from his own. “With his 
present subject he is iu more perfect or more coutinuoussympathy; 
ibr Cubdeu's doctrines aud aspirations, though they may not have 
been so oxtensivo as his biograph(?r s, are all included in Mr. 
Morley’s political creed. It may be added that neither theories 
n(»r ofibrts to apply them to practice exhaust tho interest of per¬ 
sonal history. Whut a man did, ht)wever important it may have 
been to the world, concerns tlie student of character chiefly as an 
illustration of what the man was in hiin.solf. Mr. Morley unneces¬ 
sarily apologizes for mentioning some facta relating to Oobdoo’s 
private circumstances. Ills story would have boon incomplete 
if he had not siiown that Cobden was able to receive, on more than 
one occasion, pecuniary aid from public aud private friends without 
in any way cuuipromisiug his dignity or independence. The few 
passages which disclose portions of his domestic aud social life are 
the most interesting parts of a hook which is nowhere tediouB or 
dull. Mr. Morley confirms the uniform tradition of kindly 
disposition and of the variety and freshness of his conversation. 
** 1 was introduced to Mr. Cobden,” said a la(^ of good judgment 
in a Memoir published some years ago, ^‘and found him a poetical, 
imaginative man, talking with the greatest delight of Egypt, 
where he has not been.” “ He had,” according to Mr. Morley, a 
large end powerful head, and tho indescribable charm of a candid 
eye. His features were not of a commanding type, but they were 
well illumiualed and rendered attractive by the brightness of in¬ 
telligence, of sympathy, and of earnestness. About the mouth 
there was a curiously winning mobility and play.” The extreme 
bitterness of his tones when he was denouncing the landed gentry 
or his other opponents may be mentioued in connexion with Mr. 
Morloy’s statement that ** his voice was clear, varied in its tones, 
sweet and penetrating.” No popular speaker has ever relied 
more habitually ou closeness of arguroout; but his invective 
was full of angry feeling. ** Of nervous fire he had abundance, 
though it was not the fire which flames up in the radiant 
colours of a strong imagination. It was rather the glow of a 
thoroughly convinced reason, of intellectual superiority, of 
argumentative keenness. ... 1 have asked many scores of 
those who knew him, Oonservatives as well as Liberals, what this 
secret was j and in no single case did my interlocutor'fail to 
begin, and in nearly every cose he ended as be had begun, with 
the word parsuaaiveneBi.” M^rimde, who seldom spoke well of an 
Englishman, said, as quoted by Mr. Morley, that Cobden was a 

CSb Uii^sd! ^^'*^**"* Morley, a vds. Landau; 
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man of an extremely interesting mind, quite the opposite ofiui 
Englishman in this respect, that you nerer bear him tiuk common¬ 
places, and tliat he has few prejiidiees.*’ Mr. Morley has been 
misled by a blunder of Mr. George Oombcs into ascribing to 
some great lady ” the phrase that Cobden*s policy ** never rose 
beyond a bagman’s millennium.*’ The sneer is supposed to proceed 
irom **tho class whose lives are one long course of inaolence, 
dilettantism, and sensuality.*’ The lady, whatever may have been 
her own vices or tbosa of her class, was only quoting the saying of 
ope who belonged to a different class, and who was certainly not 
given to indolence or sensuality. Oarlyie, in a moment of irrita¬ 
tion caused bv injudicious and prolonged eulogies on Cobden, once 
propounded the paradox that he was ** an inspired bagman who 
Mlieved in a calico millennium.” At other times he did fuller 
justice to the great champion of free trade; but his epigram 
naturally eurvived the expression of his serious judgment. 

Mr. Morley allov» j O’Oonnell the first rank in the list of agita¬ 
tors, and assigns to Oobden the second. The repeal of the Corn 
liaws may be placed on a level with Catholic Emancipation. In 
the failure of other movements the successful leaders of the two 
great popular associations shared the same fortune. In other 
respects tne resemblailco is superficial or non-existent. O’Ooniioll 
had all the Qualities and defects of a demagogue. Oobden never 
compromisea his character for honesty or his self-respect. ITe 
and his celebrated ally, though they are among the most powerful 
and famous of agitators, are also the purest; and Oobden was 
superior to all competitors in general moderation and fairness. 
Even daring the short period of his unpopularity at the time of 
the Crimean war, Oobdeu always commanded, as he candidly ac¬ 
knowledged, the attention and respect of the House of Commons. 
From his first entrance into Parliament^ his upright character and 
his intellectual power were fully recognized. No man doubted his 
sincere belief in a millennium, though it might he erroneously 
supposed to consist of calico. Even if he had nut been supported 
by a neat material force out of doors, Oobden would have been 
after nis second or third Session regarded as a Parliamentary leader. 
His estimate of the rival or predecessor with whom bo was often 
compared throws remarkable light on his own character. I 
found,” he says in a letter to George Combe, ** the populace of 
Ireland represented in the House by a body of men, with 
O'Connell at their head, with whom I could feel no more sym¬ 
pathy or identity than with people whose language 1 did not 
understand. In fact, morof/y, I felt a complete antagonism and 
repulsion towards them. O'Connell always treated mo with 
friendly attention, but I never shook hands with him or faced his 
smile without a feeliug of insecurity; and, as for trusting him on 
any public question where bis vanity or passions might interpose, 
1 should as soon have, thought of alliance with an Ashantee chief.” 
Mr. Morley adds the strange comment that Cobdon is here un¬ 
just to O'Oonuell. He opposed the Corn Bill of 1815, and was 
true to the League in the fight from 1838 to 1846.” It was surely 
possible that a demagogue witii the morals of an African savage 
might take the right side on one political question. Uobdeu him¬ 
self hod, with questionable propriety, Bubscribod to O’Conneirs 
rent. He was not bound to think every opponent of the Corn 
Law or every adherent of the League an honest man. His 
judgment of O'Connell was substantially just, though it was 
perhaps coloured by a conscious antipathy of nature. It is pro¬ 
bable that ho woulif feel but little sympathy with the present re¬ 
presentatives of the populace of Ireland. 

In recording the victory of the Com Law League, Mr. Morley 
deliberately aMtains from arguing questions which are no longer 
subjects of serious controversy, or from wiiiiug a handbook of 

S ' " :b 1 economy. Cobden admitted that he and his friends 
the ^tation with a belief that they wore vindicating tho 
I and interests of their own class against an oppressive moiio- 
poiy. During the progress of tho contest his views gradually enlaiged 
into a beliei, which was sometimes exaggerated or premature, that 
freedom of trade was the essential condition of international co¬ 
operation and harmony. It was impossible that he should avoid 
illuBionB, or that he should always do justice to opponents. When 
Feel began his wise and comprehensive reforms of the tariff, 
Cobden seems to have perversely dwelt on toe inconsistency of 
reducing or abolishing minor duties while the first necessary of 
life was heavily taxed. With stranger blindness he joined in the 
clamour against tho Income-tax, which was the necessary instru¬ 
ment of all fiscal reform. At a later period he became an advocate 
of direct taxation; hut he never seems to have understood the true 
principle of equal assessment. It was not until Peel avowed his 
conversion to the principle of free trade in corn that Cobden 
recognised his disinterested sagacity. It fortunately happened 
that at the same time Peel repeated in plainer terms his re¬ 
tractation of a charge which Cobden had deeply resented. Mr. 
Morley publishes* for the first time a remarkable letter, in which 
Cobden privately proposed to Peel that, after the passing of the 
Com Bw, he should appeal to tho country by a dissolution, and 
place himself at the bead of the middle-class Liberals in opposition 
to the combined Protectionists and Whigs. To the end of his 
life pcAiden regarded Peel as the best and greatest statesman of 
his*time. With Lord John Kossell ho had out a faint and inter- 
mlttsnt sympathy; and be entertained the strongest political 
a?cnio& to I«rd Palmemton. In his lateryears, he seoma to have 
prafenad Diaraeli to both the Whig leaders. 

Fourtoen years intervened between the great triumph of the 
League and Cobdeu's second great achievement. Mr. Moriey. 
who has had the advantage of poosulting Oobdaa^s friend and 


colleague, Sir Louis Mallet, corrects the eommoa Impramioii that 
the Emperor of the French was the flnt to conceiva m project of 
the Commercial Treaty. The scheme originated* in coovsnariens 
between M. Chevalier and Oobden, who communicated the notion 
to Mr. Gladstone. Next to Cobden himself, the chief promoter of 
the treaty, was M. lioufaer, who counteiaot^ the impressloiis on 
the Eimieror’s mind which were produced by the remonstraneas 
of his Frotectiooist colleagues. Oobden himself bad the m^t of 
convincing Napoleon III. of the advantage which the JB^renoh 
nation would derive from extended commerce with England. 
His own object was rather political than economical, m be 
overrated the efficiency of trading interests in seeurinjg inter¬ 
national peace. In his own Government he had no cordial 
supporter except Mr. Gladstone; and he complained that the 
Foreign Office, then administered by Lord John Russell, allowed 
him less discretion than that which he had exercised when 
be was travelling for a firm of calico-printers at the age of 
twenty. Ilis correspondence at the time teems with angry denun¬ 
ciations of Lord Palmemton, who frequently expressed in Parlia¬ 
ment his suspicions of ambitious designs on the part of the French 
Emperor, and who carried through Parliament a Bill for expending 
several millions on defensive fortifications. The precautions of the 
English Government maynerhaps have rendered Oobden’s negotia¬ 
tions more difficult; but the result showed that Lord Palmerston’s 
measures were not incompatible with the simultaneous ^Hey of 
Cobden and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Morley publishes an admirabla 
letter written by T^ord John Russell in answer to Gobden’s remon¬ 
strances. The Minister declined to be dependent on the forbmtr- 
ance of a foreign potentate who might perhaps have been tempted 
to encroachment against an unarmed neighbour. In 1859 the 
Emperor had professed peaceable intentions up to the eve of his 
declaration of war against Austria; and in 1800 he had suddenly 
taken possession of Savoy and Nice. Notwithstanding Oobdene 
prejudicas, tho preparations of the English Government may have 
Lad something to do with the maintenance of peace. His violent 
opposition to the organization of the Volunteer force was in the 
highest degree unreasonable. After an experience of twenty years, 
there is a unanimous belief that a system which combines oppor¬ 
tunities of manly recreation with security against possible dangers 
is beneficial to the country. 

It is not a little remarkable that a politician of extraordinary 
ability who more than once achieved great success should have 
devoted a large portion of his time and energy to abortive enter¬ 
prises. During the latter part of the Corn Law agitation and in 
the following years Cobden founded the most sanguine hopes on a 
chimerical project of swamping the county representation by 
mews of faggot votes. Artisans wore exhorted to invest theur 
savings in freehold bouses, which would, if they were to be scat¬ 
tered over country districts, have formed the most precarious of 
properties. It is evident that if the contrivance bad in the first 
instance proved effectual, the landowners could have easily 
outbid and outnumhorud the intruders from the manufacturing 
towns; nor waa it probable that rural constituencies would 
have tamely surremdorod their rights. The principal result of tlto 
agitation was to disgust the peo^e of Lancashire with the dicta¬ 
tion of the League, which immediately before a general election 
announced that the representation of tho county was to be 
divided between Manchester and Liverpool. Fortunatoly both 
the nominees of the great towns were defeated by more 
legitimate candidates. Cobden’s conscientious propagation of the 
doctrines of peace was scarcely more prosperous; and there 
is reason to believe that it was one of the causes of the 
Russian war. Mr. Kinglake truly declares, in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Morley, that the Peace party was powerless to oppose 
tho war because it had denounced all wars. It is true that 
Cobderi's opposition to war was rather economical than senti- 
mutital, but be was associated with fanatics who had renounced oU 
sense of national honour. His friend and follower Mr. Gilpin pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet in which some philanthropic wiseacre undei^ 
took to prove that it would cost less to submit to an invader than 
to resist him by arms. Cobden unwillingly admitted that the war 
with Russia was from beginning to end deeply and almost univer¬ 
sally popular. The last great controversies in which be had to 
take part were caused by the American Civil War and by the Danish 
cum}mcation. During the earlier part of the American struggle 
he consistently recommended acquiescence in the secession of uie 
Southern States ; hut his sympathies were afterwards enlisted on 
the side of the North by the proclamation for emancipating the 
slaves; and he was probably infiuenced 1 ^ Mr. Bright's passionate 
devotion to tho cause of the Union. He had twice visited the 
States, and he heartily sympathized with their institutions. In 
one of his letters he says that as an Englubman he has so 
ambitious desires, but that the cw would have been different 
if he had been an American ^^lihe Charles Sumner or 
Walker.” Amosa Walker, whoever he may have been, is long 
since forgotten. Charles Sumner is principally remembered by 
his profliMte attempt to engage his country in war with Eng¬ 
land on toe shameless pretext of the indueht olaims. Thera 
could be no doubt that Oobden would strenuous^ oppose the 
intervention of England in the quarrel between Germany and 
Denmark. He perhape shared with the pacifle najoriiy of the 
Cabinetimperfbet knowledge of the merita of a quesrion In whkfa * 
the aggreseor lor onoe was in the right: but he appreciatod more 
justly than Lord Polmeiaton and Lord Russell the danger’a 
rupture with Germany. 

It appears from Mr. Morley’s narrative that Oobden, during 
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naarlj the whole of his political life, abstained from or|^ic agita- 
tion, though he shared the ojiinions of his more pugnamoiis friend 
•ad OoUeej^e oiLthe theory of representation, in an early letter 
Oobden says that he approves in principle of universal sutfroge and 
of republican instksitions, but tnat he confines his efibrU to a 
different class of political objects, From Umo to time he ex- 

E )d a doubt whether the masses of the people were more en¬ 
tiled than the governing aristocracy, to which he was irxecou- 
hostile. He was profoundly impressed with the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to the Duke of Wellington at the opening of 
the-jihehibitioD of 1851. When the Duke died, a few months 
later, he allowed that no representative of the warlike epirit had 
over been more simple or more upright. Only a few yoars before he 
had, with ill feeling and bad taste, of which be was seldom 
Builty, publicly declared that the Duke was in his dotage because 
he bra recommended, in his celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, 
additional preparations for national defence. Cubden's political 
hostility to Lord Palmerston was deeper and more permanent; 
yet he ultimately arrived at the conclusion that his lifelong anta¬ 
gonist was, like himself, sincere. It would be tedious, if it were 
practicable, to notice all the varieties of Cobden's political 
activity. Mr. Morley's masterly work will perpetuate tlie metuuxy 
of his achievements, and it may perhaps involuntarily disguise his 
not infrequent failures. No candid reader of the book can doubt 
either the honesty of Uobden's motives or the groatnoss of his in¬ 
tellectual qualities. It may be added that in his lifotimo ho com¬ 
manded universal respect, and that the current of opinion sinen his 
death has tended to ample recognition of his merits. He was, on 
the whole, enviable in bis public career and in bis private life; 
nor bos any one of his contemporaries thus for been so fortunate in 
a biographer. 


THE EASTERN MICNACE.* 

W E cannot congratulate Colonel Cory on the form wliich ho 
has given to this book, though we ore ready to admit that 
there are many excuses for him. He wrote in 1876 a book with 
a title, or at least a second title, like that of the present volume. 
The intervening five years have naturally strengthonod his case, 
and provided him with the opportunity of saying I told you 
so ” with rather unusual force. Ilis original volume is out of 
print, and ho feels that some kind of re-issue of it is desirable. 
But at this point his difliculties begin. He cannot resist the 
temptation of keeping a considerable portion of wbat ho then 
wrote, and he cannot resign himself to the necessity of writing a 
new book. So, trusting in that most fatal of all maxims, medio 
fuftMimus, he tries to make a compromise. Ho keeps the 1876 
body, and puts upon it an iSSi head. Ho has added, lie tells us, 
a third of now matter; end, though wo cannot pretend to have 
verified the statement, we have not the least reason for dis¬ 
believing it. But the inevitable result is a succession of gaps and 
a recurrence of inconsequences in the reasoning. At one moment 
references to a present state of tbiogs apply to 1876; at another 
thev apply to i88j. Now we have to consider the state of ailkirs 
as dominated by the desire of Lord Beoconsfield to make England 
atrong and resected; now to consider it as dominated by the 
desire of Mr. Uladstoue to administer delicate soothings to the 
national conscience. The condition of the reader may best be 
described by the analogy of a man who looks through an opera- 
glass the focus of which is being constantly, and almost without 
warning, shifted. 

To these inconveniences of the present edition or ro-issuo have 
to be added certain drawbacks which appear to have been integral 
parts of the original work. Colonel Cory, with the best in¬ 
tentions in the world, appears not to have mastered that funda¬ 
mental principle of sport and literature which deprecates the 
hunting of halt a dozen hares at once. From the iucorporntion of 
at least one paper which has undoubtedly and professedly done 
duty as an article in a periodical, we are led to suspect that the 
book, ns a whole, has something of the character of a conglomerate. 
The result is not satisfactory. There is no doubt that such sub- 
iaots as the ixyuetice done to the old Company’s servants, both 
Wore and after the Mutiny; the drawbacks of short sorvicn; the 
insufiiciencj of the Staff Corps system, and the under>ofii(X!ring of 
the native troops; the magazine eccentricities of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley; the £^t armaments of EuroMan Powers; the steady 
progress of Bussia; the parsimony of English Parliaments; the 
political prejudice of Major Baring; the lo^cal ineptitude of Sir 
B. Norman; the blimd audacity of the Duke of Argyll in sup¬ 
pression and suggestion; the conduct of the generals chaiged with 
the Afghan expeditions, and so forth, all have something, and 
some of them a great deal, to do with the question of the peril 
which undoubtemy menaces England in the f^st. We are in full 
agreement with Colonel Cory on most of these points, and not in 
any great disagreement with him on the rest. But the worst of it 
is that in Ms case it is emphatically impossible to see the wood for 
the trees. A dissertation on the merits and demerits of Lord 
Lyttoo’s Indian administration, BtiU more on the socccssfol 
attempt of the Duke of Argyll to hoodwink the oonstituenoies 
two years sge as ^ the eaudes of the Afghan war, may be interest¬ 
ing in itself, li is a case of quid hoc ad Iphioli btmu in reference 
totheactuu presen ce oj Bnssia at Annau and he r threatened 
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piesonce at Snrakhs, There is no doubt that there were many 
excuses for the officers of the old Indian army in the matter of the 
fatal security whicli banded ihoiu over, foot and hands tied, to the 
mutineers; but it is mere fiddling while Rome is burning to argue 
out this point when the Russkius are within striking distance 
of Meshed, and uluiust within striking distance of Herat. 

Although Colonel Cory Ims evidently done his best to adjust 
the new patch to the old garment, iint’ortuuato discrepancies insist 
on making their appearance, lie says ihal thirty years ago the 
outposts of iiuseia and JCngland respectively wereLoodiana and 
Aslrakhun. The shitomeut was tiuo, after a fashion, in 1B76; it 
is not true in 1881, and Colonel Cory must surely be well enough 
acquainted with the kind of adversary ho has to meet among the 
pTophesiers of smooth things to know the use that will bo made of 
such a slip as this. Even where striking workiiig-up of his material 
WHS possible he has nut condesceuded to it. Ilohra a great oppor¬ 
tunity iu a quotation which in his original book he made from a 
defender of the “ ostrich policy ” in the October number of Fraser, 
1875. The wiseacre who wrote ibis used the following words:— 
** If the writers of letiding articles in the daily press who frighten 
ns with the rapid advance of Russia towards our Indian frontier 
could but form an adequate idea of the vast distance, the arid 
wastes, the exhausting climalca, nud gigantic mountain ranges 
which must be surmounted,&c. Oolonel Cory apparently could 
not find iu his heart to sacriiico his original answer to this plea, 
and therefore it is not for some pagon that he makes, and then 
very distantly and fi!(sbly, tho necessary parallel between the 
optimist iguoraneu of 1875 and the hard facta of 1881. The vast 
distance aud the arid wasLos and all tho ivst of it are gone, and in 
a very few muiitbs Russia will have a continuous line of railway 
and steamboat communication from St. Petersburg, through her 
own territory, direct to the waters of the Heri Rud or its tribu¬ 
taries. Co*oiiel Cor} knows this—lie wishes to say it; but his 
seveii-yetir-old arguments are too dear to him to lie abandoned, 
and so he talks ancient history instead of talking modern fact. 

Even these criticisms ilo luft exhaust what has to be said against 
this unlucky book. Colonol Cory has weighted it with a pre¬ 
lude and u conclusion of the finest abstract eloquence. In the 
former wo are treated to a demonstration of the improbability 
attending the theory of the approaching extinction of war, 
with abundant supporting quotations fiMui Mr. VV. R. Greg 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Wo again fully agree with Colenel 
Gory, but wo wish to goodnos that be would come to business. 
The epilogue takes im up to the Kara Kurum passes, and in really 
elegant laiigiiugo talks to us about the ‘‘ quick grip of the frozen 
wind,” tho “glint like a diamond of shattered glaciers,” tho 
“dark, olivc-hued forests,” the locusts,the course of euipiren, &c. 
“ [ think,” SLiid an Oxford tutor once with much politeness to a 
llowiry e:;s!iyiHt, “that it would ho bettor if you would kindly 
suppose Ihul 1 am a plain man, wishing to be convinced about the 
poiiii ul issue." 'i'liiit is what Colonel Gory Seeuis altogether unablu 
to suppose iu refcrcnco to hiN readers. Those who agree with his 
views do not need n'fereuces to Mr. W. II. Greg and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, or picturesque descriptions of an imaginary traveller in the 
mountains uorili ol Cashmere. Those who disagree with him will 
certainly not he converted by these things, and will prohabty 
laugh. We do not by any nnuins say that a man who is dealing 
with Avhat seeuis'to him (and, wo may frankly add, to us) a great 
national jieril may not justly indulge in passages of impassioned 
eloquence, but he must earn the right to do this by marshalling his 
I facts with rigorous exactitude, hy giving no loophole of escape to 
the enemy, and hy doing tho logical smashing before he does the 
rlietorical ornament. Colonel Cory, we are sorry to say, has not 
dune this. Ho had an excellent case, and ho has made very little of 
it indeed. Some of the facts are there; hut they arc so awkwardly 
ari-auged, uiid wrapped up in such folds of irrelevant matter, that 
only iliose who know them already are at all likely to discover 
them or to draw from them the right conclusion. 

The shortcomings of tho book are all the more unfortunate 
because a boidc such us it might have been is really very much 
wanted. It is impossible to read the debatt'S in I’arliament, and 
siill more impossible to read the extra-Parliamentary speeches of 
Miuislcrs and the arlicles of jiartisan newspapers, without per¬ 
ceiving that an enormous iiuiubor of persons in England are really 
without the U‘ast Imowledge of the facts of tho case. We have 
seen lately a remark made by an opponent of the policy of Lord 
Bcaconstield as lu the contrast between the profound peace of 
India ut the time of tho Crimean war and the agitation caused by 
the war of 1877. Wliether tho peace of India was quite so 
profound os the author of this remark seems to think is an¬ 
other matter. But the remark Itself seems to show what wo 
believe to be a very general ignorance as to the profound and all- 
important alterations v/hich have occurred in the relations of 
England and Russia respectively towards India in tho last quarter 
of a century. An accurate and careful deiut>uslratioD, assisted by 
plenty of maps, and made iu forcible but nut exaggerated lan¬ 
guage, of the dilfeivncu between the state of things then and now 
would he invaluable. Ample materials for such a demonstration 
exist. There is nothing to prevent any one who has access to 
these materials, uiul is possessed of fair military and general in¬ 
formation and of a tolerable literary style, from drawing up a 
etatemeut of facts which should be absolutely impregnable, and 
which would exhibit the ostrich policy in its true light. Colonel 
Gory could have got at the materials; but be has only made the 
vogues! and most geueraH'efei’ouces to thorn. He must be supposed to 
have the military and general ia!'i^\natioD; but be shows little moi^ 
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trace of it than coy ordinary journalist. Even as it is, his ho6h 
would be a hard nut for tfao iMke of Argyll or Mr. Grant Duff to 
crack. But, unfortunately, its btjrdness is of the kind which makes 
it unnecessary as well as useless to attempt to crack it. It is un¬ 
attractive ill form to the general reader, and wo doubt veiy much 
whether it would bo found particularly instructive in matter. 
Even such an obvious thing as a sketch of the Turcoman campaigns 
of Lomakin, Lazareff, and tSkoheleff, and a clear statement of their 
results, does not seem to have suggested itself to Colonel Cory as 
a necessary addition to his matter of 1876. He mentions, indeed, 
these campMgns and their results, but that is all. Now what 
the average ''man in the Poekham omnibus” and the avora^ 
member of Parliament who represents him require is exactly this 
detailed demonstration. They have both heard the conclusions 
put by Tory orators and seen them put by To^ writers, and they 
con afford to discard them as more Tory stock-in-trade. But give 
them^ the premisste, and there might bo sonio chance of their 
opening their eyes to the fact that the Gaul is literally at the gates. 
It is the business of a writer of books, os distinguished from a 
writer of articles, to give facts—well-arranged facts, of course—hut 
still facts, and plenty of them. This is exactly wiiat Colonel Cory 
has not done; and, therefore, with all respect for his good in¬ 
tentions, wo esnnot discern in his volume any likelihood of its 
being of the use which it might have been if its author had been 
better advised, and especially if ho bad not had the unlucky idea 
of patching up an old book into a new one. 


MK. BUCHANAN’S STUDY OF HATE.* 

" rriHTS romance,” Mr. Buchanan is kind enough to inform us 

JL in some nrelaiory words, “ is the third work of prose Getion 
from the writora pen. In each of those works a Bubjeut has been 
taken which, though poetical in itself, involved a treatment tran¬ 
scending the exact limits of verse,” whatever they may be. Now 
this is thoughtful on Mr. Buchanan’s part. Without the bush 
which ho has considerately stuck over his wine we might have 
failed to see, to use an Americanism, where the poetry came in. 
With this warning, when we come upon passages which, if they 
do not mean much, contain a great many Gne words which would 
certainly not have been used bv the people into whose mouths 
they have bm put, we at once Icnow that this is due to the I'act 
that the subject of the work is poetical in itself. Mr. Buchanan, 
indeed, is generous with his information. Each of the last three 
works he has written, ho goes on to toll us," has a particular 
'idea* or purpose, and descends to what some critics call the 
heresy of instruction. The Shadow of the Stvord is a poetical 
polemic against public war ”—its hero^ we romoraber, refused to 
serve in the army from the purest motives, but had no compunc¬ 
tion in knocking people over from a convenient hiding-place— 
" God and the Man is a study of the vanity and folly of individual 
Hate ^ The Martyrdom of Madeline has ior its theme the social 
conspiracy against Womankind.” There is much that is pleasing in 
this kind of guide for critics and readers, but perhaps the most 
exquisite phrase in it is that which speaks of Mr. Jiuchanan s 
works descending to what some critics call the heresy of instruc¬ 
tion. 

God and the Man may indeed bo called instructive in a certain 
way; but that way, it is safe to suppose, is not the way which Mr. 
Buchanan meant when he wrote the remarkable sentences qiinted 
above. Besides this advertisement to the reader, Mr. Buchanan’s 
" study of the vanity and folly of individual Hate ” is prefaced 
by a " Proem ” in verse, which is very far from being to our taste, 
but from which some Hues may bp quoted as A sample of its 
quality. It begins with a statement by a supposed speaker that 
ho hates all men, and especially one man, and all other men 
because of that one man, and that " if God stood there revealed 
full boro ” ho would pray a prayer in despair:— 

And the prayer would Ik*, Yield up to me, 

Tills ninu alone of all men that see ! 

Give liim to me, and to misery ! 

Give me this man, if a God thou be! 

• * • « * 

Shape on the headland in the night, 

Gaunt, ghastly, kneeling on his knee. 

He prays f his balllcd prayers take flight. 

Like screaming sea-birds, thro* the light 
That streams across the sleeping sea. 

From the black depths of man’s despair, 

Bose ever so accurst a prayer ? 

His himds clench and his eyeballs roll. 

Hate's famine sickens in his souL 

The book itsdf opens clumsily cnoug[h with a prologue, in 
which we ate introduced to OhrisUan Ohrutianson, anoldmauof 
ninety who is surrounded by nephews and great-nephews, and so 
on. We hear a good deal of these people and their relations with 
each other; we are toM how "pretty maidens sip out of the 
gkases of their eousins, tod lovers, whilo fond feet meet and knees 
touch under tha table **: two of the boys quanral, and one draws a 
ImUh; the old man beckons to them, and tells them to love one 
ttUOther; and from that time to the end of. the book we hear 
BotitiDg more of the little crowd of ebartetera thateppearin the first 
cheater. The writer goes back atones to the time 01 the old man’a 
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youth, and " descends to thebereiy of instrnotkm ” byAeUingihrthMy 
of his life. This story, it may be noted, is eurlouily at vsrbm 
with what is contained in the prologue. In the^rologus we fli 4 
this said of Ohristian’s career i—'* A stormy life tod a terribls^ saj 
the goBsipe, not without bloodh sin, and such crimes es twrilee 
told lift the hair and shake the soul; fi»r if they epeek sooth, 
ho has sailed under the black flag in the Indian seas, and tslmn 
his share in the traffic of human life.” Now, according to the 
story, nothing of this kind was ever done by Christie. The 
author may reply that he has put in the qnslifioation "si^ 
the gossips,” but the excuse will hardly bettor his position. Tto 
prologue is in its essence inartistic; but this would be perhaps 
the most inartistic touch in it if the words were so meant. Them 
is no bint that the gossips were likely to be wrong, and thus 
I expectations are aroused in a reader’s mind which are never ful¬ 
filled. But the fact is that the proem, the prologue, and the 
: study of the vanity and folly of individual Hate all hong eo 
badly together that it is perhaps absurd to apply any critioftl 
standard to their relations with each other. Onea natural im¬ 
pression—^which may of course be quite mistaken—from oompasing 
the proem and the hook is that the book was an afterthought owing 
its existence to the proem, and that the author's love of bis own 
work in the proem led him to stick it in firont of the book without 
any regard to consistency* In the same way the prologue may 
or may not be the relic of a scheme which was never fully carried 
out, but of which the writer chose to retain the beginning merely 
because he had written it. If these things ere not so, and if tto 
entire book was and is intended for a barmonious whole, 
Mr. Buchanan has proved himself to be curiously ignorant of 
some of the elementary things with which a novel-writer who 
talks with such glib assurance of his own work ought to be 
acquainted. In connexion with the proem, before we return to 
the study of the vanity and folly of individual Hate, it may be 
noted that Mr. Barnard—whose work we have often had occasion 
to praise, ami who has done some good drawings for other parti of 
the hook—has illustrated this with an unhappy caricature of a well- 
loiown living actor. Probably the likeness is topteDtiomd, And 
possibly Mr. Barnard’s artistic taste made it imfimilble for mm to , 
put forth his best work on such a subject as he had to deal with. 

But to come back to Ohristian Christianson, the old man with 
the relations who, so to speak, fiash in the pan in the prologue. 
When he was a youth there was, and had been from time imme¬ 
morial, a kind of Corsican feud between the Ohriatiansons and tha 
Orchard sons. The Orchordsona were at this time in a better 
position than the Chri8tiaDsou8,RDd,aB far os the family feud went, 
matters were not mended by Christian’s father dying in debt to 
Squiro Orchardson. Before this occurred, to quote some of the 
author’s fine writing, " the Orchardsous were more than shadows 
on the lives of the (Jbristiansons; the very thought of them lay 
like lead upon the breast, choking the wholesome nreath.*’ If the 
very thought of them lay like lead, they themselves must cer¬ 
tainly have been more than shadows, and, indeed, they proved to 
be tolerably substantial onomios. What happened was this: 
Christian was brought up by his brother to cherish the traditional 
hatred of the Orchardsous. Kichord Orchardson, wMle they were 
lads, poisoned a dog of Christian’s, and Ohristian, beside himself 
with rage, " swung the boy,” who was a cripple, “ round and flung 
him from him with one wild push and blow.” Later in life 
Kichard seduced and. abandoned Christian’s sister, and at the same 
time made love to Priscilla Sefton, daughter of a disciple of Wesley, 
with whom Ohristian had fallen in love. The drawing of Piu- 
cilla’s character is in its essence decidedly creditable to the author, 
but it is spoilt, as is much else in the book, by the unequal and 
unsuccessful attempt to reproduce the speech and manners of a 
pf.8t time. But it is only fair to the author to say that in the case 
of Priscilla it is ceriainlv less obvious than it is in other cases 
that, whoever is supposed to be speaking, and in whatever mood, 

I the voice is the voice of Mr. Buchanan. The author’s anluc|ky 
j desire to impress us with a sense of a post time is the more unfor¬ 
tunate, since it comes upon us not long after the one really satis:^- 
tury attempt of the kind which has been made riooe the days of 
L'emond, To return, however, to the story of Christian and Biohaid. 
Kate Christianson, having in vain entreated Richard Orchardson to 
do her right, starts on a solitary journ^, Here,agaih,Mr.BuchanAn 
puis himself in the unhappy position of challenging comparisem with 
' other writers. He telle us the stor^ of Kate Christianson’s journey 
on foot in her sorrow, and with her impending trouble. Such a story 
was told in Adam Bede, and has since been told by Mr. Hardy ,in 
Far from the Madding Crowds Mr. Buchanan was ill advised in 
trying to tell it again. He has a fine flow of big wnrdo, an^ * 
nice aemngementof epitaphs at his command, hut m ie Isamntably 
unequal to dealing adequately with such a theme oa ibis.. ,So, 
again, his treatment of the subsequent discovery of Kateb ahitoe 
by her mother and brother is a crude and dumay pSoba of work. 
It is even more impossible to believe in tiia tocitattlgr of Mrs* 
Christianson than in that of her son, and the resist of w aiitbor*! 
deplorable attempt to deal with a tragic situation kbq^ii npulsive 
I and feeble. Nor can we give anv pr&e to the mdfmxAA foene 
I between Christian and Squiro Orohardaon in, Ishe^toatlMdHM&ber 
of Ohristian’s pother,. This is by no meana. an indkir eacasmie of 
tbe general ft^of toe book, ana we may kr^^Tfi^re 
our readers. Christian has brought tha old Upltn into)|lm nptoi 
I Iw means of a lying tale; and the Jqoiin^ lS%g tahin IN 
situation with oontidaraue presenoo m ^iiimidy itts 
Christian wants. ' v”' » ' 

I '* Ody this,” amweied OhstitUii I you tvem lit WsH m 
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■boidd not laive this house to-f^ight alivo. Bat you may go. My'reckou- 
torfidlhowithyourton.*'" 

llr. OrcbirdsoQ wulliocl towards the door; tbcd, as il' inif>e11i‘d by a 
sadden th.ought» he turned quickly, and fixed his keen eyes on Chrisiiiin’s 
fkoe. 

I **My son hath no reason to love you,** he said, quietly; “ but what evil 
hath be done you, that you should hate him so ? ” 

Ghriadan dm not raply, but met the old aiau*s eye with n look uf torriblo 

meaning. 

** Ify son is a gentleman,** rontinued Mr. Orcltardson. ** If you nro 
thinking of the lying tales ooncemiug him and your unhappy sister, let 
me leU you that he is innocent iu that matter; nay, 1 have it from his own 
'iipe that ho is innocent. And even wero bo guilty us you believe, ’tis but a 
^b^’s folly, and be would make amends.’* 

With the swiftness and ferocity of a wild animal, Christian croHsed tbo 
room towards Mr. Orebardron, who shrank back as if approlioiidiiig pcrsoniil 
violeoee. But though his clenched hands wero raised trembling iu the uir, 
ho struck no blow. 

** Your son hath betraycil my sister, and killed my mother, who licth 

E ler. No matter where he is hiding, I fihali find hitii. No inrittcr liow 
I may have to woit, I shall kill him ; and 1 should kill ynn this j 
t, for Uie wrong you did my fatlier, if I did not wish you to live to j 
see my vengeance on your son-~to sco him lying de.ad before you—killed by | 
my bond.*' 

^0 old man shrank back in horror, less at the words than at the expres- 
^n on the speaker’s focc. 

** Wretch he gosped, I will swear the peace against yon. The 

law-*' 

** No law will save your son from me. It will be Ufo for life, and may 
God’s curse blind me if I do not as I liave sworn I Now begone! ” 

Christian pointed to the door. With an oxulamaticni, liulf-ungry, 
half-fearful, Mr. Orchardaon sbronk awny bidon* the outstietclied baud, 
and tottered out into the night, closing the lialL dour with u crash behin d 
him. 

After tJieae events, Priscilla and her father start for America in 
the ohip MUea StaTuHah, Iticburd Orchardaon goes with them 
as a pasaenp^r; Ohristian, under nn assumed name, as a deck hand. 
Ohristiau » very justly put in irons fur a murderous attack on 
Orchardaon, Priscilla iuteroodes for him with the kiud-heartf'd 
captain (whose American talk says little for Mr. Buchanan's 
power of observation or roscarch), and while Christian is still in 
irons Orrhordson hres the ship. The boats are got out, and their 
occupants are picked up by a ship cominanded by a Dutch 
skipper, who is about as Dutch ns the other skipper is American ; 
they get astray into the regions of ice, and are besot by (lues ; ilikI 
finally Christian and his enemy are left alone together on a dc.sert 
shore. What happens then it would be hardly loir to the author 
to tell. His description of it seems to ho meant for the capital 
part of the book, and is, it seems to us, more high-flown and loss 
successful than what has gone before. It is here, too, apparently 
that “ the heresy of instruction ” is intended to have a special force, 
which to some readers it may or may not seem to have. To our 
thinking, this part of the work is even more frothy, more preten¬ 
tions, and more unpleasant than is the rest. 


HINDU SOCIETY.* 

T he writer of this work would doubtless, if he had been horn 
and lived in England, ho termed by fri<>uds and foes an ad¬ 
vanced Liberal. He is n Hindu gentleman, a native of Jjower 
Bengal, and a member of one of the threct great houses or clans 
which, by popular consent and uninipeaebabie tradition, ui‘n known 
as the Kuhn Kayasts of Bonpil. Tliey are called Bose, CHiose, and 
Mittra. Tliere is a story that when, somo eight hundred or a 
thousand years ago, a monarch of Upper India sent down to 
Bengal five virtuous and learned Brahmans to revive the dying 
fires of a decaying Hindu faith, these reformers were accompanied 
by five excellent servants, who in their turn became the Jieads 
of the Kayast or writer caste. Inevitably, however, this caste 
split up iuto further ramifications, and the descendants of those 
andenl missionaries—for such in one sense they wero—are now 
divided into tlu-ee laige groups, of which the firot comprises three, 
the second eight, and the last seventy-two houses. Members of 
this caste, especially those of the first two divisions, ore amongst 
the most useful and efficient of our public servants in India. They 
are to be found, ambitious aud hardworking, in every department 
of civil life, as Inspectors of Police, as Assistant Surgeons, as clerlu 
in ^e Secretariat, as accountants in the Treasury, aud they are 
highly valued in mercantile ostablishments by reason of their neat 
pe^unanship, good habits of business, and knowledge of arithmetic. 
One of the most practical chemists of bis generation is a Ddh, one 
of the dght houses of the second group. Two native judges of the 
High Court at Calcutta have been selected from the pins Mittra. 
Bribrnins may easily surpass the Kayasts in erudition, and the 
formir dess has produced Oriental statesmen who for acuteness, 
taet, TematUity, high breeding, and ability to discuss political pro¬ 
blems vritb i^glishmen on something like a footing of equality, 
may be teimea the ablest of our Aryan kinsmen. But for readi- 
neM te adapt themselves to every phase of officialdom and general 
ussfulnessi we doiibt much if any body of men ean excel the 
Kayasu of Bengal. 

We are not certain w^bether the wnter of this volume has ever 
h^tsny important public office; but it is clear that be has so 
mastered ye g lish thought and literature that be may fairly be 
Y termed, in the words of Dean Stanley in bis Jewish Church, a link 
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between “ the immovable repose of the Oriental and the endless 
activity and freedom of the Occidental World.” He was brought 
up originally in tho Institution of the Ooneral Assembly at Cal¬ 
cutta, when, before the secession of tho h^ea Kirk in 1843, it was 
under the mansgoment of tho first missionary of his age, the late 
Alexander Dufi'. He is old enough to have witnessed a Suttee in 
the person of his own aunt, and this fact alone must take him back 
to a period autucedent to 1S29. As a witness to nativo customs 
and peculiarities his testimony is unimpeachable *, and one valu¬ 
able characturistic of bis work is that ho prefers to locturo his own 
countrymen on their shortcomings rather than to patronizo con¬ 
descendingly the Auglolndian admini.stration to which ho and 
many more owe everything that innlcoa their life worth living. 
No one objects to know Hindus and Mohammedans really 
think of a foreign rule. There is not an ablo statesman or 
adailnlstratnr, from Chittagoug to the Derajai, who would not 
hu glad to know* whore exactly tho Anglo-Indian shoe pinches tho 
Oriental fciot; what forms of taxation nro most tolerable to tho 
comnuinitv; what evils may be best loft to timo and education, 
and what imperatively demand tho interference of law. But 
voi'v litllo is U) be got nt iu this direction from the pert addresses 
of “ Young Bengal,” who, whether in the Town Hall at Calcutta 
or from a lofty platform iu tbo Strand, condescends to criticize 
the inferior civilization of England aud to inform his benighted 
rulers how much they have yet to learn. From this prigjjishnosB, 
fostered unhappily by lOnglisii gentlemen and Indies, Shib Ohundcr 
Bnso is happily free. 'Another gratifying feature of tho work 
is a commendatory preface from the Scutch divine who is now 
at the head of the Uoncral Assembly’s Institution. We do not 
apprehend that there is any chance of tho author s conversion 
to Christianity, but the kindly feeling existing between him 
and a gontleiii.an whose^ avowed object is the dethronement of 
Hindu superstition is noteworthy; and it is quite certain that the 
purpose of the writer is fearlessly to expose domestic immorality, 
ruthlo.ssIy to sweep awny childish, antiquated, and degrading 
superstitious, and conclusively to show that the result of a sound 
lOnglish education ought really to be something beyond vogue 
luauifestoes about imjirovement and pompous talk of reform. 
On the other hand, no one must take up the hook under the 
impression that he will thereby be initiated into the mysteries of 
Eieusis, and we have been amused by a criticism in the columns 
of a weekly contemporory, who complains that a perusal of 
this work yielded him nothing but disappointment. Wo must 
take tiiese disclosures exactly us they are intended. Here is no 
material for any Urieutnl novel j nor must wo expect luminous dis- 
quisiiiuua on the “points of contact ” between the Kaet and tho 
West. But, without ministering to pruriency or making shocking 
disclosuroH which a naughty society would rush to read, the veil 
is reinovcd from the Zenana, and wo have an enutuerailioa of the 
cereiucmies practised at the birth of a Hindu, nt his assumption, if 
a Bi-.Lhmaii, of the sacred thread, at his marriage, ut his death, 
and at the tiratldha, or saerilicinl supper to deceased relations. 
Tho details of each of these events, os well ns the coremunies of 
cherished national festivals, such as the Durga aud the Kali I’ujn, 
are given with a fulness and n iniiiutencBS to which no Englishman 
can pretend. The female side of u rcspcclabie native house is, we 
need liurdl} mv, sealed against all Eiiglishmeu. The writer of Ibis 
leview, liiio others of his countrymen on rare occasions whore the 
law is invoked, has been admitted in tho presenen of the father anil 
a family priest, to .speak with a Bengali lady of the highest caste, 
through the iutorveution of a thin curtain, and has bet'n ullow'ed 
to Hjilit-iy himsoli that sho was not, ns alleged, under any sort of 
illegal restraint or compulsion. But to enUir the precincts of 
tho Andnr Mahal oT Zenana is reserved for English ladies only, 
ami sui'h have been witnesses of tho staid demeanour of the 
Mu Thakmrani or old lady at the head of the household, and the 
blight eyes and intelligent looks of tho youugcr tnemhiers. On 
such uccusiouB iSoudamuui or Braja Sundari have Ixieu known to 
scream with delight when the wife of the Judge or Commissioner 
has taken oif her dark-coloured glove, and have pestered her with 
questions about the exact value of her urnamonts and the utlection 
of her husband. 

It would be almost presumptuous in any Englishman, whatever 
may have been his facilities for mixing with natives, to criticize 
tho native phrases and expressions with which this volume ovor- 
lluws, or to pretend to set the author right, where he says when 
sweetmeats 01*0 to bo brought round, when betel must be chewed, 
or what part uf tho person is to be smeared with turmeric. No 
doubt the descriptions of public and private ceremonies have, 
as we aro informed in the preface, been vouched for by natives of 
a younger and no loss highly educated generation. Tho authors 
name and position, we are confident, are guarantees for tho accuracy 
of every formula; and he could, if requ&ed, explain criticiJly and 
grammatically tho moaning of every San^it phrase. But we 
are bound to say that some of his renderings in English are 
loose, vague, and inaccurate, and that it would be extremely 
risky for any person unacquainted with Sanskrit and its derivatives 
to t^o some of the expressions away from the context and employ 
them oonfidontly elsewhere. For instance, we are told that "in 
the villages Chanaka Sloaca, or elementary exerdses, are still 
given as a sort of moral exercise.” A Chanakjfa Sloka is really a 
couplet in pure Sanskrit, taught the village dominie to little 
' boya by word of mou^. Some of these couplets may ^ found in 
' Mann or in the Mahabbfttf^ta. The minority mgie never com¬ 
mitted to 'yritiqg at all, but h^e been handed down from 
ikther to soi^ and are repeated%% ordioaiy natives 
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of the very rudimenlB of Sauekrit grammar, and only just able to 
write a decent Bengali petition or letter. Some years ago the 
late Br. Haoberlio, an erudite Ciermnn long i*eBideiit in Bengal, 
printed a collection of these Chanakya couplets. Several wero 
very pretty; some were original and quaint j and a few were uosi- 
tirely inoeoent. Debattar land is by no means ** inalienable ” 
property. Originally it meant land dedicated to the service of a 
god or a temple, just as Jlrafmattur means a piece set apart for 
the Uvelibooa of Brahmans. But hundreds of noth hinds of these I 
tenures pass from the holiest and highest castes and purpoMS to 
lowest ranks and objects, and are enjoyed without any religious 
service and by all classes of Sudras. Zqjar huatur is not exactly 
a silk cloth put over the heads of a betrothed couple. It moans 
** a garment of modesty,” and should be written Lajjiir baatm. 
Kali maikeff jay should be Kali ma hi jay^ “ Victory to Mother 
Kali.” It IB the pmaii of a regiment of ^})oys. Britha^ applied 
to the flesh of a goat or sheep, moans, no doubt, that it has not 
been properly ** sauctilied ” by an oblation. But the correct sig- 
niiicaiiou is ** idle ” or ** vain.” Kishnagur, once the favourite 
retreat of Bir William Jones, is not a hundred miles from 
Calcatta, but sixty. Neither is Tribeni in the district of 
Hoo^bly, east of the metropolis, but west or north-west. Nay 
or an oflering made to an idol and then distributed to 
Brahmans, ought to bo Naivedyo. Simla, a suburb of Calcutta, 
should be written Simleaj to distinguish it from the^ well- 
known sanatorium, or Capua as some editors term it, in the 
Hills. Bidhay is not exactly “a gift,” but the signal for taking 
leave, often, it is true, ncconipaniud by a gift. Bridegroom and 
bride shoula bo Bar Nanya, and not Kouay. A yellow garment 
is worn at the Suraswati Puja; out bumjiti, the original adjective, 
means of tho spring,” and not “yellow.” Iinally, while we 
note that the author correctly revives an epithet which was 
wplied in India to the late Mr. George Thompson, M.l*. for the 
Tower Hamlets, who was almost the first senator who went to 
India on the “stump” and in search of a “wievance,” wo ai-e 
happy to inform him that tho epithet “late,” os applied to Dr. 
Jackson, is premature. That well-known Calcutta physician is 
sti^ he will be glad to leam, alive and well in Kn{|rland. 

We must refer readers anxious for minute iuiormation about 
the Hindu ceremonials which are performed by man and wife— 
inter utramgue facem —to the book itself. It is impossible to 
give more than on idea of their contents. Very likely rela¬ 
tives permit themselves the use of expressions at the marriage 
rite which would better heeuine the mouth of Squire Western at 
tho nuptials of Sophia, or of Ills Majesty .lames 1 ., ns Scott tolls us, 
at tho union of llicbie Muiiiplies with the usurer's daughter, 
Martha Trapbois. But a word or two on some of tho festivals 
may not bo out of place. Tho invustituro of a young Brahman 
with tbepoi^a,ory</aea;* (a contraction of tho Sanskrit yagnopaoit) 
-~t.e. the sacriflcial thread—is analogous to tlie assumption of the 
toga vmlie of a Koinaii patrician. The alumnne is cousultod for 
an anspiciouB day. Tho hid is shaded, tvaslu'd, and clothed iu 
red. The stafi* of mendicancy is placed in his iiand, and he assumes 
for a moment the dress and character of a Brahmacharif or rnli- 

g ious student, at the service of a spiritual guide, oh prescribed 
y Manu. Ho repeats a sacred text, goes through the form 
of alms-begging and pretending to renounce the woiId, and then, 
at the earnest request of his family, I'eturns to his scholastic or 
secular pursuits. In this and all other coreiuonios an enoriuous 
amount of sweetmeats is consumed. Nothing, in fact, is ever done 
without the additiou of these delicacies, and some of them, it must 
be admitted, though cloying to the teste, are for superior in quality 
to the pink and white abominations sold by our ow^ petty grocers. 
Tho festivals termed those of tho “ brother ” and “ tho son-in-law ” 
are described in short hut pleasing terms, and it is surprising but 
satisfactory to leam that “ the mother-in-law,” so far from being 
looked on as a natural enemy, is an object of revoreneo and honour 
to the youth who has married into tho family. A very large space 
is devoted to the festiv'sl of the goddess Durgs, established in 
oommomoratioD of the aid which she is said to have ^iven to the 
hero Kama in his flght with Havana. But this festival, though 
marked by prayers, ofl'erings, much firing of guns, lavish sacriGccH 
of goats, sheep, and bufl'aloes, and vast consumption of miUc, curds, 
ana the inevitable sweetmeats, is as much a time of social relaxn- 
tton and enjoyment os of formal religious worship. The civil courts 
are shut for six or eight weeks, lae Treasuries, criminal courts, 
and public ofilces are closed for eleven days. Every Hindu employed 
in a Government or mercantile office, from the judge of the Small 
Cause Court to the copyist earning a few rupees a month, has leave 
to-M to his hoirov The Anglo-Indian community in the plains avails 
of this vacation to rush impetuously to tho flills, or to 
visit the Andamans, Ilangoon, Ceylon, or the Straits Settlements. 
Occasionally it has been asked why this vacation could not be 
deferred to the cold season, coinciuent With Christmas and the 
New Year. The answer is simple and condusive apart from any 
leli^ua question. Eveiything in the cold eeason is in full swing} 
wen, amusements, the enterprises of the commercial community, 
the tours of tho omcial under canvas through the district or the 
dirieion. Life is too full to admit then of long holidays or closing 
of the courts. The Durga, takingjplace in September or October, 
oonii at the very best time to afford rest and relief to a hard- 
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^hiff of a cooler breeze sent direct to the plaint, riirougb an woh 
clouded atmnsphore, from the summits of those hills on which Mr. 
Whymper is popularly believed to be moditatiag on attack. 


vub moet nnoeoiaiue port of the year. Ttuy con go awaj from 
honke, eounting-housei, and officee, for a onontli or so during 
the etitting heats of autornn.^iotiiriiiiig rifrsthed for the flnt 


on the surface. The distance which separatee the grey-lwired 
reformer of i88f from the lad who, half in eiirioslty ana half in 
terror, accompanied a savage mob to see his relative bon on her 
husband's funeral pile, is not to be measured hy a merebolf-eeBtttry. 
Bentinck would have been glad to recognize in this Bengali gen^ 
tleman a native who iostified his benefleent reforms; and Englieh-''. 
men who remember the obstacles encountered forty-five years sgo by 1 
Macaulay, Duff, and Trevelyan will admit that there is some hope 
for the liindus of Bengal when their follies and extravagances ore 
frankly and fairly criticized and held np to reprobation by one of 
thonisolves. 


I T is said that if a calf, starting from the Great Wall of Ohina, 
travels stf^adily westwards, feeding as it goes on the gross of 
tho steppes, it will evontuallj arrive in Russia thriving, but no 
longer a calf->it will be a cow. Tho same journey might be re¬ 
versed. The calf might go eastwards from the Volga, and find 
itself a cow in Ohina. Over tho immense space of ground which 
that Mongolian lo would cross, there blow in summer the most 
exhilarating of breezes. There also grows profusely one of the 
most inlerestiug of grasses, the covil grass, or penna stinata. 
During the month of J une, tho covil grass is in nower, and the 
whole immense plain is often a sheet of flower-bearing herbs, im¬ 
pregnating tho atiuosphero with an aromatic perfume. On this 
grass feed innumerable flocks of horses and mares, and its flower 
coniniunicates to the milk of the mares a certain aromatic quality. 
Out of the milk is made what the wandering tribes of Tartars con¬ 
sider as their noctar or ambrosia, or soma. This Tartar nectar is 
known by tho name of koumiss, and the koumiss which is drunk 
at this time of the year has, it soems, a peculiar viitue of 
which even koumiss nt other times cannot boast; moreover, 
the drinkers of koumiss at this time of the year draw from 
their potations a power which, it is said, enables them to 
set At defiance—apparently, nt least—most of the woes that 
distress mankind, whether mentally or physically. Up to the 
present time little has been known in the West of Europe of 
this Tartar ambrosia; but no one in England need now be 
ignorant of it, since it has been brought prominently before our 
I notice by Dr. ('arrick in his work recently published on the 
! Bubiect. 

Thero are few more popular themes in folklore tales than the 
resuscitation of dead heroes, or at least the caring of apparently 
fatal wounds. Such cures ns are mentioned in popular slories axe 
stated by Dr. Garrick to have been worked in tuo circle of his 
own acquaintance. Persons whose lives were apparently threat¬ 
ened with immediate extinction, men whose constitutions had 
given way under hardship or distress, women whose frames ap- 
pearod to be utterly shattered, have loft St. Petersburg, or whatever 
other Russian city tliey might happen to inhamt, apparently 
doomed to die in tho distant proviuco to which they were sent. 

A few months later tlioy have returned home sound, healthy, 
oven robust. The cure has been Worked by the koumiss in its 
iintivo laud at its fitting time. Tho Tartar drink has proved for 
theso persons, who were apparently destined to death, a trne 
water of life. Not very long has its extraordinary power l^n 
known, but gradually of late years its fame has been extending. 

In future it seems likely to play a more prominent part in then- 
poutics; and it may be that the time will come when exeiurion 
trains will run (with compartments reserved for consumption) to 
the steppes of Bamara, bearing pale gaunt forms, which will 
return in the autumn rendered by robustness unrecognizable to 
their dearest friends. It may be well, therefore, to give English 
readers some idea of where they will have to go, how they will 
have to live, and in what manner they will spend their time 
while they are being cured. 

To begin with the route. Every one knows how to go to 
.St. l^etersburg; it will be enough to say a word in fovoor of the 
journey through Sweden. From St. Petersburg to Moscow if 
veiy easy travelling; but the koumiss-bound traveller wiU stop 
halt-way at a station where he will have to wait sevet^ boon in 
the middle of the night. Thence he will bo conveyed comfortably 
to Rybinsk. From that town be will float tranquilly down the 
Volga without let or hindrance, until ha reaches, after a consider* 
able time, the neighbourhood of the spot in which bis cure is to 
be eflected. Not far from the town of Samara, oa tba edge of 
the wide-stretching steppe, where the wind mows fresh from 
its limitless journey, where the covil grass bln—in JtmOi 
several estabiMhments have been founded for the treatment o! 
patients by koumiss. A writer in the Nwoe Vraingu, who 
visited these estabUshments last year, gave an intereetixig ao- 
count of what he saw, and haa omy a few foidts to find 
with the management of the koumisa establiehmente. The rooms f 
might be more eomfortable, it seems; the beds mMtbe aoAer, ^ 
and lomerimes deaner. The food might deddew bo better; 
but this doee not nutter mnclh for the hnnifilwi drinker Is endowed « 
with a wonderfal appetite. Comfort ia a word whleh dei* ncd> 
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come home to a Rusaiatt at it doea to an Rngliah ear, and comfort 
at preaent can aoaroely* bo looked for. But there are other attinc- 
tiona. All day long, vghat the Biisaiana call ** the dear red aun ” 
blazea ataadilj m the Mvena; all night long the wind of the ateppoa 
blowa freidi and cool and aomniferoua. The viewa, if mountain- 
leas, are still grand from thmr extent, and soothing from their flat- 
neaa. At night the stars shine as they shine only out of England. 
But the great charm of the spot is the beverage which the visitor 
to it conaumea. There is koomias everywhere. It is drunk all day 
'long. It renders days happy and tranquil, producing a sense in the 
drTnitor’s mind of its always being afternoon. At night the 
k 4 DumisB-drinkera sleep the sleep of the demi-Bemi-inenriated. 
Every morning when they rise they feel themselves hotter 
and fetter than they were yesterday. Every day their long- 
femiehed forms are gradually assuming the proportions of rude 
health. The establishments are at present filled almost exclusively 
with Russians. As yet but few foreigners have made their way 
to this enchanted land. One English traveller has, however, made 
his impressions public. The reader may be referred to tho book 
on the Volga ny Mr. BuUer Johnstone, formerly nieiuber for 
Canterbury. Russians, it has often been remarked, have a 
good deal of the childish element in them, and when a hundred 
llussiaoB are brought together to spend the day iu drinking 
koumiss, they exhibit the best qualities of children. They are 
gregarious, lively, amusing, and always ready to talk and tell 
stories. The visitor who is acquainted with the RiiH.<jiau tongue 
will find ample opportunities for exercising his somewhat rare 
accomplishment. There is plenty to 4 o, but the great thing to be 
done M to drink koumiss. When kouuiissuiksmoot after | 
the day’s work is done, the conversation (says l)r. Onrrick) 

** almost always turns upon the quality of the fermented milk 
of that ^y, and the quantity each person has been able to 
consume.” Their capacity for drinking varies with the tempera¬ 
ture ; but, on an average, each invalid consumes five bottles 
ft dfty—«vigorous dnnkers reach «a high a figure na eighteen.” 
The cost is about sixpence a bottle at Samara. When transported 
to St. Petersburg the price is trebled, and transported koumis'^ 
often disappoints the expectations which have been formed 
by persons who have performed a similar operation to quatfiug 
“ the pendent vintage where it grows.” 

As regards the efi'ects of koumiss on its drinkers, Dr. Garrick's 
cases are numerous. Wo select one at random. “ A young lady 
of 19, who had lost a brother and a sister of ^Hoping consump¬ 
tion, became herself so ill that by the spring of 1874 she was un¬ 
able to leave her bed, and at a consultation where several physi¬ 
cians were preaent it was decided, and quite rightly, too, that 
it would be Wter to pass the few remaining days of her life in 
the midst of her family.” She insisted upon being conveyed to 
the steppes, “ contrary to the advice of parents, friends, and the 
majority of her medical advisors.” Eor the medical details of her 
cure the reader may bo referred to pjige 258 of J)r. Garrick’s 
book. Suffice it to say that he tells how, in the month of 
July 1875—after she had been Iburtoeu months under 
treatment with koumiss milk—he “ danced a quadrille, a waltz, 
and a polka with her during a single evening.” It is true 
that she died in July 1876; but her life had been wonderfully 
prolonged by a treatment which, if taken earlier, might probably 
have saved It Ilero is another case. A patient whs so ill that 
the coachman who conveyed him to bis destination breathed a sigh 
of relief ah the end of tho journey, and, piously crossing himself, 
observed, “ Well, sir, I never thought 1 would get you this length 
alive.” Dr. Garrick mado this gentleman’s ac(juaintanco a year 
afterwards, “when ho was energetically loading a country dance.” 
lie visited tho steppes five summers in Huccessiou, and made a 
complete recovery. “Do was never troubled with hcemoptysis 
after he commenced the koumiss cure.” Rut wo will give no more 
cases. Let every one who is interested in a consumptive patient 
read tho book and judge for himself. 

Instead of entering further into tho medical details given 
by Dr. Garrick, we will now SJiy a few words about koumiss 
itself. Koumiss has been prepared and employed by Gentral 
Asiatic nomads for very many centuries. But wo will not 
be archaeological; we need only sny that the early erajdoyers 
of koumiss made it in a vessel formed of smoked horse-hide, 
with the hair turned outward. Of late years wooden tubs have 
been substituted for the skin bags, and Dr. Garrick thinks that 
the koumiss churns of the future will be of gloss. Ai'tor the 
mares have been milked, their milk is whipped, and some fer¬ 
menting substance is mixed with it. After a time the whole fluid 
begins to ferment, and iu twelve hours “ a not unpleasant koumiss 
isroady.” When bottled, koumiss becomeseflorvoscing to a very 
high degree; in feet, a bottle of koumiss, if uncorked, painfully 
reminds an inexperienced spectator of a mad animal foaming wildly 
at the mouth. 

Dr Oamck’s book gives a full account both of the various methods 
of prepering koumiss aud of tho best means of preserving and 
emplojfeg it. We will therefore pass on to a consideration of its 
ofleWon the mind. Wo have already mentioned those winch it 
produces on the body. As a general feeUug of “ coziuMS ” atlecla 
the body, an analogous feeling pervades the mind. Ilio 
“koumissniks” lie reclined upon the plains, regardless of mun- 
kiud No cares trouble them; at least so say the votaries of 
kouiuiss. Little do they reck of the tension of the Uussiau 
ttoUtical atmosphere or the poverty of the present Itussian poetical 
• 4 itd^atu^e. Their condition is, in feet, very much the same os 
that of those lotuB-ealers with whom we are so ferailnir. Far 


away may be their former homes, a thousand leagues may sepaiatir 
them from all which used to be most dear to them; but they are- 
in the flowery etoppe, and all around them are hands ready to 
supply them with early koumiss. In peace and content ^eir 
summer life passes tranquilly away. All that has been imaged 
of the happiness of consumers of opium, or bang, or hashish, or 
even gin, may, we are assured, m realized on the steppes of 
Samara oy those adventurers who will go there in the summer 
and drink koumiss. 

There is one point on which we would venture to difler from 
Dr. Garrick. Wo are inclined to think that he has been led 
into making an unnecessary attack upon one of the English 
substitutes for Russian koumiss. English koumiss, mado irons 
the milk of the cow and not of the mare, and therefore not 
possessing all the constituents which the Russian koumiss offers, 
can be procured at several places in London. We will not enter 
into a comparison between competing dairies. Dr. Garrick dis¬ 
tinctly says that English koumiss made from the milk of the cow 
must not be compart for a moment with the Russian koumisa 
made from tho milk of the mare; but ho is of opinion that English 
koumiss is extremely valuable. He quarrels With the name 
koumiss, but it may suroly pass mauler. One of tho Dairy Oom- 
panies has rendered the nnmo of koumisa familiar to many eyes by 
its perambulating carts, and it can bo obtained from at feast two 
other establishments, it is with Dr. Garrick’s depreciatory re¬ 
marks about the koumiss supplied by oue of those establishmenta 
that wo are inclined to disagree. So far as wo are capable of 
judging, be seems to have found what we may perhaps be allowed 
to designate “ a maros'-milk nest.” But in every other respect we 
may cordially praise his book, which will perhaps in many coses 
prove as useful as it is certainly intertiutiug. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE.* 

T ADY MARGARET MAJENDJE, like Lady Goorgiaaik 
J Fullerton, whoso A Will and a W<n/ wo lately noticed, goes- 
to the first French Revolution for the scene of her story. In both 
tairs the hero aud the heroine belong to the class of nobles; but Lady 
Margaret Majendie is far more alive than her sister-novdist to the 
grievous wrongs under which the peasantry had so long suffered. 
Her sympathies are fairly distributed, and her wish clearly is to* 
do juatico to both parlies. If she paiuts in strong colours the vio¬ 
lence of tho mob, no less does she set before her readers the inso¬ 
lence of the nobles, and the acts of oppression of men of the- 
moneyed class. It is to be regretted that she, too, though not 
nearly so often as I^idy Gcorgiaua Fullerton, has fallen into errors 
which cannot readily be excused in the writer of an historical novel. 
Novelists are no more bound than the tellers of fairy-stories to con¬ 
fine themselves to any exact period. The old-fashioned and con¬ 
venient beginning of “ Once upon a time ” is equally open to them.. 
If, however, they venture on describing one of tho most striking 
events in the world’s history, it is not too much to ask that they 
shall first make a careful study of the times of which they treat, 
and next, shall spare no pains to keep clear of blunders. They 
must have their authorities at their olbow as they write, and must 
be willing to undertake a long search rather than let even a trifling 
misUiko find its way into their narrative. It is often, indeed, some 
error in a matter of no very great importance in itself—a mere slip, 
os pome would call it—that in a moment reveals an author’s want 
of familiarity with tho days which ho describes with as much con¬ 
fidence us if he hwlhimsoif lived in thorn. We are the more struck 
by tho miatiike, the more ambitious that the attempt bos been to- 
mako the characters all in keeping with their age. 

Tims Lady Margaret Majendie wishes to make her peasants speak 
like Breton peasants of the last century. She gets ou pretty wcU for 
a time, but how groat is tho ignorance she displays when she makes 
a sailor iu tho year 1788 say that a fish “ is at least three ki/as,” 
and a peasant-woman declare that it was worth “ five franca fifty.” 
Lot her look to her books, and learn when it was that the now 
system of weights and money was introducerl. The error into which 
she has fallen was one that could scarcely have been made by any 
one who had boon iu tho habit of reading the literature of the 
oighteonlh century. Wo can more easily forgive her when she 
makes the Assembly sentence tho King to death, though to con¬ 
fuse that body with tho Oouvention is a somewhat serious mistake, 
lu a passage in the first volume where she describes the Oonstitu- 
tion of Brittany, she is just a year out in her date, and writes 
1789 for 1788. By Archbishop Luminie she means of course 
Archbishop Lom6nio do Brieiine. Tho great storm that swept 
over BO largo a part of Franco in the summer of 1788 she places 
OD .Tuue 13, instead of on July 13* To add to her blunder, she had 
made “ the glorious harvest moon rise solemnity ” a few days earlier. 
Our novelists are daring enough in their dealings with nature, but 
not many would venture, we believe, to place the harvest-mocm 
early in June, even at a time of such general confusion as tho 
French Revolution. A few days earlier, by the way, a fire 
of huge logs had been blazing iu the open fireplace of a Breton 
farmer. Wo find in one passage an old woman crying out “ For 
nights and days the cry, Bread 1 broad! rings in my ears. I have 
lived to see Fouquier die and Berthier.” lias not our author here 
made a mist ake and wr it ten Fo uq uier instead of Foulon P t’oultm 

. Turn of the Tide. A Novel. Uy Lady Margaret Majendie. 
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was Berthier’fl &ther-ui-laW| the man irM aaid t])«t the people 
might eat gnee; while the only Fouquier whose name we call.to 
mind was Fouquier-Tinville. 

Many a novel, however, has made its way in spite of far more 
serions errors in history than any that we have mentioned. There 
are unfortunately errors in stvle in The Turn of the Tide which 
we should have thought would have almost overwhelmed it, did 
we'not remember how little nice is the popular taste in such 
matters. The author has fallen into a mistake that is far too 
common in writers. She thinks that, because she lays the scene 
of her sto^ in France, she must drag in scraps of bad French and 
bad Englirn. She has no washerwomen in her narrative, but 
/avsuset. The body of a woman who was drowned is laid in the 
citnet^e” A g^rl arranges a large jardiniere ” (the error in the 
accent is scarce worthy of notice) “full of flowers.” Some soldiers 

charged the crowd with fixed haionnettn” These French terms 
are in some parts^ very thickly strewn. Thus we read, “ As they 
aay that Maaemoiselle Blanche is vouee au blanCf there will ho much 
to do. The bmnderie at Mont Marin is not no bad, but the re/jas- 
serie is perfect.” Six pages further on we come to such an absurd 
mixture of languages os the following:— “ The hour was paasayhre 
to him, to Angdle it waa supreme.” That our author's study of 
French has not as yet carriea her far into the niceties of grammar 
is shown by such phrases as “ ma ch^ri,” “ eau sucr^,” “ putage 
Auchoux,” “aucuoes lois oontraire,” “vtas the Statcs-Goneral.” 
To our teste, even these smatterings of bad French are not so 
offensive as ^e passages—far too frequent—in which she writes 
what no doubt she would look upon as a literal rendering of 
French idioms. Whatever merits the Uamiltoniau system may 
have, for Heaven’s sake let it be kept out of our stories I It is as 
for removed from light reading as a team of dray-horses is from 
light caval^. Go one page we come on such an odious piece of 
mongrel wriliiig as “ It goes without say inn that we exact all our 
dues.” Some rioters are spoken of os “ these insolonts ”; while 
later on we read, “ Would you believe it, Marauis, she has the 
preteasion to rejoice in the approaching Statos-Qeueral, and to see 
in it the salvation of France h ” We will do the author the justice 
to admit that she is, on the whole, fairly successful, when she de¬ 
liberately sets herself to write English, in keeping clear of the 
extravagances of language which are at present the fashion. 
Nevertheless she has her fine passages. The following lines show 
what she can do when she tries. At the same time, os such de- 
ioriptiona do not abound in her story, they may also be token as a 
proof of her self-restnunt:— 


The sky grew deep orange-yellow, over which lay long crimson clouds 
in straight level lines. Then anon it seemed ns if a groat body of clouds, 
Mack 08 sight, rushed fonvard and ranged themselves round, forming 
what seemed a cave of liquid fire, overhung with black jagged edges, aud 
from it a quivering river of gold poured over the restless sen. 

Boom, iMom fell the huge waves, making a fit rhythmic music to the 
grand scone that was being enacted before them. 

The scene is soon brought to a close, for on the very next page 
** the fierce cavern of light ” passes away, and “ the dying sky- 
monarch ” sets. If her language struts a little too much when she 
lias to describe the clouds, she can paint the beauties of very 
humble objects indeed. She is writing of a night when a little 

S rden was flooded with moonlight. ** Eve^ cabbage and onion,” 
e says, “rejoiced in sparkling drops of dew.” We greatly 
doubt whether cabbages have ever before found their way into 
the moonlight nights ot poetical writers; but we feel sure that 
muons, at all events, are here for the first time thus honoured. 

In spite, however, of the blemishes which we have pointed 
out, and of others which we pass over, the story, as a whole, is 
interesting. The plot is fairly well contrived, au 4 some of the 
characters ore well drawn. It is the earlier stage of the Revolu¬ 
tion that is chiefly described, so that the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror happily ^ but a very small space in the narrative. The 
hero and neroine go through a great many trials; but, so far as 
they are concemea, the conclusion is as happy as the times would 
•How. There is, to he sure, a second heroine, n girl of the 
peasant dess, who makes but a sad end. But as she had taken, 
without any apparent cause, to have “ strange unaccountable 
•hivers,” the reader is well prepared for her death. No less 
well prepared ought her relatives to have been, for they shivered 
idso, imd more than once, and not from cold. In fact, at the last 
but one of the shivers the old mother solemnly said “ that mo¬ 
ment a human sod left earth for Paradise.” At the very time 
ehe Bud this her daughter was drowned. It is strange how 
our female novelists cling to all kinds of absurd superstitions. 
Lot Lady Margaret Majendie study the bills of mortality, and 
MO what a deal of shivering ought to go on in London alone 
for the human sduls that every hour leave that one town. Man's 
life should be one unbroken ague-fit from the cradle to the grave. 
Xfowever, the story is kept pretty well clear of presentiments; 
and,ast^ese chilly signs are not given till we are just upon the 
close, we have again reason to congratulate our author on her 
moderation. We shall hope to meet her again in a novel in 
which we find much more to praise thw to blame. Her 
ibnlts are, for the most part, such as cw be easily avoided, and 
her merits, greatly os they are obscured in the volumes before us, 
axe not inconsiderable. Let her not meddk with history, keep 
elear of superstition, avoid mongrel English, and not lai^ her 
aentenoes with French, whether good or bad, and itiie may give us 
a story that will win not only our attention, but our entire 
.approMtion* 


GASCOIGNE’S LIBEB V£}tITATUM.* 

T he rei^ of Henry VI. was nntU lately one of the darkast in 
the English annals. It lay between mediseval and modem 
history like toe belt of forest that divided the townships of our 
earliest fathers—an impenetrable obscurity, accessible from neither 
side and only useful for the feeding of pi^ It was regarded, in 
fact, as a sty populous with the ill-grown products of the 
middle ages, the social incurables who had lived beyond their time; 
and peo^e wore not eager to explore a territory at first view so 
iminviting. The student of the middle ages was unwillii^ to 
linger over their ignoble decay; and' the student of the BeUaie- 
sance did not care to look back into a time that seemed to give so 
little promise of the brilliant beginnings of modem history. 
Besides, the direct authorities for the study were few and meagre. 
It was not until means were discovered of supplementing these auUio- 
ritios—in other words, until it was seen tnat society was entering 
upon a stage in which the indirect evidence of contemporaries, 
such as that presented in their letters and journals, was to bc^nce 
or even to outweigh the formal judgment of professed ohroniclera 
—that attention was at length mven to the period. The corre¬ 
spondence of the Poston family, edited long ago by Sir John Feun, 

I served as an index to the scholars of the present generation, whose 
work, whether put forth magnificently “ under the authority of 
I the Master of the Rolls,” or among the more convenient and not 
less scholply productions of the Oamden Society, or (let us add) 
by the private euer^ of Professor Arbor, has thrown light in a 
peculiar degree on the ag^which now takes its just prominence os 
immediately preceding and foreshadowing that which gave its 
mould to modern sociotv. It is well to remember the extent and 
completeness of this laborious series of contributions to our 
historical knowledge of the period in question, in order to 
emphasize the distance at which it stands from the indolent per- 
I formance now ofiered to us by Professor Tboiold Rogers in the shape 
I of a collection of all that is not directly thoologinal in the JAber 
FeritaCunif or Theological Dictionary, of Thomas Gascoigne. Tho 
custom has been for editors of such books to aim at combining the 
virtues of the textual critic with those of the historian. Mr. 
Rogers's ambition has been diflerent; but it is to be regretted that 
the example of unscholarly editing should bear the sanction of the 
authorized press of the University of Oxford. It* does not appear 
to whom wo aro indebted for the transcript of the book itselr, but 
Mr. Rogers claims to “ have regularly and carefully compared the 
copy with the original manuscript.” He cannot therefore shift the 
responsibility of having produced one of the most ignorant editions 
of u mediseval work with which wo have the misfortune to be 
acquainted. It is not merely careless (a word, for instance, is 
omitted in tbe veiy passage which he has given us a means of cor¬ 
recting in the photographic facsimile prefixed to the book); it 
abounds in blunders of tho most glaring liind, from which a rudi¬ 
mentary apprenticeship in reading manuscripts would have saved 
him. To those who are not skilled in this branch of paleography, 
or who have not an intuitive faculty of critical emendation, the 
hook will present pitfalls and stumblingblocks at evozy step. 

I'hifl is only part of our complaint against Mr. Rogers. If he 
has misconceived tho duties of a textual editor, ho has still more 
gravely mistaken the purpose of an introduction. In a lengthy 
essay of seventy-four pages ho deludes the reader into im^ning 
that every phase of English life, every side of English politics, wifi 
find some illustration in tbe book of Gascoigne:— • 

Tho reader [he says, p. Ixxxix.] will find much more than I have com¬ 
ment^ on in tiiese extracts. My object in writing this long IntrodnoUon 
has been to give some account of Uio political and social condition of Eng¬ 
land in the first half of tho fifteenth century, and particularly dur^ig the 
period which followed after tho loss of tho English possessions in France to 
the time of Gascoigne's death. The greater part of these notes were mode, 

I believe, in the last eight years uY Gascoigne's life. Ho lamented over 
the evils which bad already come upon England, and ho foresaw that 
greater evils were in store for her. To the modem student not the least of 
these was the wreck, for nearly two centuries, of public liberty in porllap 
mentary insUtutions. 


Such language comes very excellently from the mouth of the 
Liberal member for Southwark; but those who read hia forty 
pges of strictly political, and in particular financial, liistoiy may 
lawfully expect to find something corresponding in the book itMlL 
.We’ have, however, only been able to oiscover four places which 
Goscoigne can by any possibility bring to justify Mr. Rogers's 
portentous display of economical knowledge; two are mere refer¬ 
ences to the Lombard merchants, and the other two are harmless 
stories of the manners and customs of the royal bailiffik One of 
those is good enough for translation 
In the time of Henry tho Fifth, King of England, a certain king's 
bailiif, by name John Ricliworth, said to a fellow, I have gained no proflta 
to-day, but marry will 1 give a sloup of wioe to thee or to another who 
will break the poaco to-day in this town; because by that means 1 shall 
gain the profits.” And the other, having token oath that he would break 
tbe peace, received tbe wine from tho bailiff, and, when ho had drunken, 
immediately brake that bailiff’s head with the sherd, saying, *■ I have done 
that for which thou didst engago me.” And a great brawl arose among 
those in the town and in tho castle; and in such wise did he who ■hooki 
have been guardian of the law engago a man to get the laws broken, in 
order that he might gain the profits from tho breach of tbe law. This waa # - 
done in the town of Pontefraot in the county of Tork; and one who saw A 
it bore witness to me in the year of the Lord 1448, in the manor of Hunslet^ ({ 
in the Diocese of York, in the which manor I waa bom ” (p.. laB). 


* Loci e Libra Ferilaium: Taegagu edeeUd/^m Qatootgede l%eohgieai 
DieUonarvt muUratmg the md Si^ 

an IntroaueUon by James E. Thorpld Bogers, M.P. Oxford! at tho 
Olarendoa Press* z88x. 
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Li^« wider le the rao^ of Gii6coigne*B political observation. 
Oateide England and tlie.Uhnrch, the sole event which seems to 
have imprest itself on 1 ^ inind» besides the taking of Constantin¬ 
ople, was the check given to the Turkish advance by John nun- 
modes in 1456. Hunniades, Gibbon says, ** shared the glory of 
.^e d^ence of Belgrade with Oapistran, a Franciscan friar; and 
in their respective imiratives, neither the saint nor the hero con¬ 
descend to take notice of their riviti's merit.” It is interesting to 
notiM that Gascoigne fairly apportions the glory to both; hut It is 
aigi^cant of his intense vanity that in the numerous references to 
the Aattle. won,” as old Fuller would say, “ not by shooting but 
shouting,” iie seldom omits to add that he alone of the English 
Ohoichmsn made it the motive of a solemn Te Deum and a sermon 
in the Univereitv Church. 

To our knowledge of English history ho contributes chiefly a 
few references to Henry yi.'s marriage, with its accompanying 
ooBsion of Maine and Anjou, adding certain details which Mr. 
Rogois seems to consider valuable, but which are apparently mere 
possip put together in a confused way. This marriage and its 
issues—among them the King's poverty, ** so that ho, the King of 
England, could scarce expend from his lands and holdings to the 
value of forty pounds ”—are, in Gascoigne’s mind, the prime caiiees 
of the secular troubles of tho time. In connexion with them he 
touches upon the character and position of the Duke of Suftblk, 
of the Duke of York, and of Lord Say (who would allow no one 
to preach before tho King unless he first saw the sermon, or else 
extracted an oath from the preacher not to attack the Government 
or the doings of the Privy Council, vel veriua pravi cmcilii). 

He disouBses the insurrection of Jack Uado briefly, and gives an 
account of an agrarian outrage which would bo more interesting if 
Mr. Bogers had been able to identify the case. Beyond these 
matters, most of them mentioned just incidentally, Gascoigne has 
only a row crimes and breaches or evasions of law to notice, and a 
few assaults on the fashions of the day. 

We have been at the pains of Nearching through the book to 
find the basis of Mr, Kogers's introduction. Tho result is cor- 
tainly very bare chaft' in comparison with the Profes-sor's grain. 
But, if we protest against tho abuse of the position of editor to 
make his book a peg to hang whatever ho may have to say on all 
subjects not more than half a century apart from it, wo have 
nothing to say against the introduction considered ns an essay by 
itself. Tt is not badly written, though obscure in parts, and a 
little discursive. It treats tbo fiscal history of tho time in a 
manner worthy of Mr. llogeru’s special knowledge and experience. 
But what wo regret is that he" should have thrown into the back¬ 
ground what remly makes the solo intrinsic interest of Gascoigne’s 
book—namely, the corruptions of the English Church aiTsing 
from non-residence of the clergy, the appropriation of beueticcs, 
the indolence of the bishops, and tho aggressive interference of the 
Boman Court iu the ecclesiastical atliiirs and finances of the 
country. On these matters Gascoigne is very energetic and elo¬ 
quent. His testimony, if that of a partisan, is not the less independ¬ 
ent and striking. lie has also many portraits of prominent Church¬ 
men of his time. One of these is used as a constant illustration, 
serving almost every separate development of wrongdoing on wliich 
Gascoigne comments. His typical miscreant is Iteginald Pecock, 
Bishop of Ohicboster, one of whose works, tho Hevressor of over 
much Blaming of the Cl&'gy^ was printed by the liev. Churchill 
Babingtoft in 1060. Mr. !^gers would havo done well to have 
looked into this edition more carefully than be has done. 
He might, for instance, havo found in it, ns well as iu Mr. 
Davies’s Chrofnioie of England to 1471 (published in 1856 by 
the Oamden Society), a correction of the lines which Gascoiguo's 
manuscript gives as “ Wyt hath wundur that reson kan not tel; 
how a moder is mayd and God is man”; but which obviously, 
must read ” Wyt hath wundur that reson not tel kan,” &c. Mr. 
Babington has also made a thorough study of Bishop Pecock’s 
theolomcal position, which ought to have Men used as a check 
upon we vehemence of Gascoigne’s rancour. But Mr. Bogers does 
not appear to have consulted any special book on the questions 
which his author writes about. 

Besides his views on Church matters, Gascoigne has a groat deal 
to say with regard to the University in which ho often hold the 
of Chancellor. Indeed, it is from tho extracts from the Libor 
Kertiatum in Anthony a Wood that Gascoigne's name has been 
chiefly known. We may observe in conclusion that it is espe¬ 
cially desirahle that an index (like an introduction) should 
have some relation to the book itself. This is a demand which, 
in atleast one notable instance, the present table, which has several 
false referencesi and is generally chaotic^ dues not fulfil. 


TWO MINOR NOVKLS.* 

‘TTT'HEN’ we say that TLtcle is a romance of the Black Forest 
V Y it will be presumed that the fancy has free play in it, Fof 
the Bla^ Forest has from time Immemorial been the classic 
ground of l^en-i and supernatural story *, and if we remember 
aright, the meetings of mortals with beings of the spirit world in 
/ the dark ages are to be seen commemorated in the frascoes on the 
Trink-Halle of Baden-Baden. There is scarcely a stream or spring 

’ * Uhele By Groville Thillimore, Kcutor of Benley-on-Thanies, 
Bdinbnigh and Lontloii: Wiltiam Blackwood St Suns. 18S1. 

1 PurUy Unwin. Bv Sydney Warriuglun. Loudon t Beiuington & Ck». 
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of special l(|vt}line8B ^ has its well-authenticated tradition; the 
xostless spectres of formte tenants haunt tbo roofless halls of each 
ruined Schloss; and there is hardly a picturesque defile but is 
shunnod by the peasant when darlcness is drawing on, at cer¬ 
tain uncanny seasons. These ghostly apparitions used to be as 
generally accepted as any article of the peasant's creed, althoi^h 
it is possible, indeed, that they have lost their bold upon him 
of late years with the spread of education and Badical ideas. 
But the events detailed in Unde Z, happened nearly sixty, years 
ago, when tho imagination still yielded implicit faith to the 
well-confirmed authority of tradition. The legend of St. Boniface’s 
spring is a very natural and pretty one, and might have com¬ 
mended itself easily to a simple-minded people; the rather that, 
when once it had been received in the country, men wore little 
likely to put its truthfulness to the test. But the art of Mr. 
Philiimore’a clover story consists in his making a chance visitor 
and nil Eoglishmau a convert to tho popukr belief without 
shocking too severely the critical intelligence of sceptical readers. 
Truly it dues not seem likely at first sight that in the early part 
of this nineteenth century a young traveller shuuld find running 
water shrinlc from his lips boc^e he cherished hatred and malice 
in the depths of his heart. Ho was startled at the phenomenon, 
and so are we; yet we are made to feel, taking into account the 
circumstances and surroundings, that there may be- more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. We 
are inclined to admit, with the hero of tho tale, that the inter- 
mitiout How of tho sensitive spring is an undeniable fact, 
which wo may explain as wo will; for by bis dcBcriptiona 
of tho scenery and the natives of the Forest tho author baa 
been steadily working us up into a congenial frame of mind. And 
we trust the more to the impressions of tho narrator, wo are the 
more assured that he was the victim of no delusion, because the 
beginning of tho tale Is niictieal enougli, and in healthy cuntroet 
with its mysterious devefopinout. Carried back, ns we have said^ 
for nearly sixty years, we have charming sketches in outline of the 
successive stages of the journey, with the various modes of convej- 
auce he adopted. Changing from diligence to post-chaise, from 
post-chaise to saddle-horse, we havo him jugging quietly forward, 
from the French shore of the Ohauuol to tho approach to the inte¬ 
rior of tho ISchwai't'zwald, through tho Hdileuthnl. He describee 
the voiKirable Bhenish cities us they were, beforo they wera 
awakened from a life in death by the rush of legions of tourists. 
Observing and moralizing from the post to the present, ho wanders 
along the banks of the Ithine and under the shadow of the wooded 
Bergstrossu to Freiburg. Thence, on tho way to the sylvan IScbloss 
of tho somewhat eccentric relative he goes to visit, there is a series 
of striking pictures of the scenery, the people, and their picturesque 
dwellings. Stranger ns he is, these pictures are made to appear the 
mure lileliko because ho beguiles tho slow stages of the road in 
friendly iutereourse with the servants that his uncle has aent to- 
escort him. Nor is the long ride without dramatic incident; as on 
one occasion when he passes the night of a violent thunderstoriii 
under tho roof of what is half a farmhouse and half an inn. 
While the lurid glare of the flashes is lighting up the dark forest, 
and tho woods with tho crashing of brealuug boughs are echoing to 
the long poals of the thunder, he listens to the wild tales which 
aro being circulated in an awe-struck company who ai'e sbelteriiig 
from the tempest. He listens with tho greater interest because 
he is already in unfriendly relations with a singular character who 
takes a leiiding part iu the conversation. Impulsive and romauli- 
cally inclined, his prejudice against Ulric, the travelling clockmaker 
of Freiburg, had arisen out of what was really u trivial incident. 
And it must be granted that tbo clockmaker, who was moroso 
and ill-conditioned enough, was in a greiit measure to blame for 
tho misunderstauding. The Englishman had run up against him 
accidentally Ju the town of Diisseldorf, when the man was carry¬ 
ing an ingenious piece of mechanism. Thenceforward, the two de¬ 
tested each other ; and it was unlucky that chance or fatality should 
be perpetually throwing them together. When the one takes his seat 
in a ithiue diligence, the other mounts on the roof. When the one is 
admiring a church, the other is at work in the clock-tower. Now 
tho pair have mot again in this lonely Omthaus in the forest; and 
the next day, when the Englishman is threading the glades of the 
pine woods on horseback, the grand scenery is spoiled to him by 
tho figure, of his bt'te tioirCf who is cllmbiog tho hills in advance 
aud cutting olf corners by the footpaths. It seems something mur» 
than a coincidence when he discovers that this Ulric is the special 
^•ot^gc of bis Uncle Z., and that he inhabits a cottage in a clearing 
in tbe immediate neighbourhorri of the casUe. The young man 
inwardly resents uioro aud more this enforced contact with the 
object of his aversion. And it must be owing to that aversion 
that he has sought in vain to quench his thirst at the waters of 
the enchanted spring. The tacit reproof of his unchristian frame 
of mind does not tend to diminish his hatred. It seems likely that 
he ifl to leave these peaceful scenes a worse man than he Vaa, and 
that he must carry away the reproach of an uneasy con¬ 
science. Nevertheless, his very uneasiness shows an inclination 
to a better state of things, and Providence sends him the oppor¬ 
tunity of being reconciled to his enemy. By a generous impulso^nd 
at the hazard of his life, he rescues the pet child of tho clockmaker 
from a situation of oxtroroo peril. iW the implacable Ulric, 
whose nature in many respects resembles his, goes at once to tho 
opposite extreuio, and overpowers Ike saviour of his child with his 
fervent gratitude. The brave stranger receives unstinted admira¬ 
tion and praise from the simple inhabitants of the forest-village, 

, and we need not say that before leaving the district he a 
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point of satUfying himiielfy by a Yisiblo rifro, that ibo beatified 
wnifaoe has made peace with him like Ulrie. As for Uncle Z, 
though naturally made prominent, be reallv plays a secondary part 
in the story, liut the character of the benevolent aristocrat of 
the old school is depicted gracefully and vigorously. lie lives 
simply, though hospitably, that he may have the more to spare for 
his works of charity. The Providence of his neighbourhood, 
though never forgetting bis position, ho is the friend and counsellor 
of his humble neighTOurs; though unatfected in his religion, it 
Iselopga to the custom of the country that he should kneel openly 
at his devotions before the wayside crosses; and we can easily 
understand t\^o iuduence ho establishes over the nephew, whose 
character has been elevated in our eyes by Uncle Za reluctance 
to mrt from him. 

The denouement of Punty Unwin cbnuces to bo almost con* 
temiwraneous with the visit to the Black Forest which is described 
in Unde Z. The story is a fanciful one; but it is possible, if not 
probable^ and the interest is well sustained throughout. The im¬ 
probability lies not so much in the plot aud its leading incident as 
in the characters of the two Indies principally concerned, whose 
wishes or fancies prompt them to a misdeed^of which we should 
have been loth to believe them capable. There is an hereditary 
•connexion between the families inhabiting Summerwood Hull and 
Hummerwood Farm. They are descended from the same stock, 
and so the noble Earl of SSuiumerwood is of no better blood than 
the hard-working farmer bis neighbour. Indeed the peer is the 
head of the junior branch, and is indebted fur the possession of his 
ample estates to the generosity of the fanner’s ancestors. 8o 
that the close connexion between the titled and the agricultural 
Unwins is not so unnatural as it might otherwise have been. In 
the beginning of the century each branch had a daughter, aud 
aach ^ughter bore the family name of Clara. Both girls 
^ere gifted with good looks; but Lady Clara Bummerwood, 
who Inherits the estates on the Farl's death, was brilliant 
and beautiful. She was impulsive, emotional, and wayward, too; 
while “ Clary,” as the daughter of the farm was styletl by way of 
distinction, was far more sclf-contsined. Yet, according to our 
presentiments, notwithstanding her better-regulated mind, Clary 
was decidedly less prepossessing. That is not the opinion of the 
cousin, who marries and loves her devotedly;, though more than 
suspecting that he is not loved hi return. As for Lady Clara, with 
all ner exaggerated pride of birth, she had insisted on making a 
marriage of afiectiou, much against the will of her parents. And 
Iier husband had given her his liand out of sheer delicacy of 
feeling, when she had betrayed to him an aUectiOii which ho did not 
reciprocate. Once wedded, she is morbidly watchful of him. She 
believes, unreasonably as it proves, that she is losing hold on his 
heart, because she has not given him the son he desires. When 
ehe discovers herself to be enceinte^ her an.viety only increases. 
Her morbid fancy has assured her beforehand that the child will 
be a girl, and in that assurance she addresses herself to her friend 
Clary, who chances to be in a similar condition. Clary yields 
partly to friendship, biit more to ambition; and it is nrrnufied 
that, should Lady Clara's presentiments prove true, tlio boy and 
girl shall be exchanged at their birih. The woman who 
attends her is taken into their confidence, and the exchango is 
supposed to be effected accordingly. Jefi'rey grows up an 
attractive youth, taking after his mother in the ardour of his 
nature; while Purity at the age of seventeen i.s a simple and 
beautiful maiden. Meeting after a long separation, of course the 
youth and maiden fall in love. Probably, in tho circumstances, 
they would have been permitted to marry, and so the atfair would 
have arranged itself quietly. Bui Jeffrey insults the old village 
confidante, who rovenges herself by unfolding to him tho story of 
the exchange. Then we have a succession of thrilling scenes of 
auger, remorse, embarrassments, explanations with the injured 
husbands, tears, fainting fits, penitence, aud forgiveness; when, 
at the culminating point, and to our surprise, as w'e confess, the 
author has compassion on the feelings of the fathers who have 
become bound up in children who were none of their own. The 
old confidante has lied maliciously ; the exchange, in reality, hud 
never taken place, since, in fact, there had been no occasion for it. 
The Lady Clara hod given birth to a boy; but her friend Clary 
had encouraged a deceit, for reasons which certainly mem 
rather farfetched. She know that, if Lady Clara ** imagined 
Purity to to her daughter, there were no heights to which the 
girl could not aspire—probably to marry the heir.” And as tho 
girl does marry tho rightful heir, with every prospect of a happy 
and prosperous future, her offence is far from having its appro¬ 
priate punishment; nor do tho innocent children pay the peualty 
of the faults of their mothers. 


GERMAN LITEUATORB. 

CTlllE dlarming progress of Socialism in Germany would seem to 
JL be more and mure directing the attention of German econo- 
misu towards England as a country where Oommuniam has never 
taken root, aud where the relations of capital and labour, uneasy 
M they frequently may to, are ae yet adjusted upon the basis of 
> Individual contract. The late Professor Held (I) had intended 
to to the hisiuiian of the influences which for the last hundred 

(i) Zuti Jiuvher zur aocwleti Geerhiehte ZnyUtwIe. VoD Adolf Hold. 
Aia> deni NscIiIshh horuusKOKobon vuo G. F. Kuapp. I^elpslg; Bunoker & 
Huiirblot. tioudon: WilTiauis A Nurgate. 


years have been steadily elevating the status of the English work¬ 
ing classes in such a manner as to impede the dissemination of 
Socialistic ideas among them. A lamentable accident terminated 
his life when the first volume only yfiae ready for tho press. 
Enough, nevertheless, remains to make a creditable beginning, and 
to show that the completion of the book would to a useful and 
honourable undertaking for a competent hand. The period 
embraced in this volume extends to 1832, when the Reform 1^1 
had laid the foundation fi>r subsequent legislation in the interests 
of labour. It is, therefore, to a great extent merely introdnetoty. 
It is prefaced by a careful aud exhaustive survey of the political 
and economical literature of the half-century preening the Reform 
Bill. Bontham, Oobbett, and Owen aro treated with especial 'ful¬ 
ness, and the writer concludes that it has been the smvation of 
England that the ideas represented by the last two names never 
coalesced; but that pulilical agitation in this country has always 
been devoid of a Socialistic tinge, and vice vend. It may be 
inferred that Herr Held would Jiave approved the principle of 
J^rinco Bismarck's recent efforts to detach Socialism from social 
democracy, inclined os he would probably have been to criticize 
the means employed. Tho lemaindor of tho book is chiefiy 
occupied with a sketch of the development of commerco and 
industry, of the decay of tho old guilds and other restraints upon 
unlimited competition, and of that predominance of the mauutac- 
turing interest which has created the problems whose solution the 
author had intended to describe. 

A summary of tho history of Europe since tho fall of Napoleon, 
by the late Arnold Huge (2^, is of course written from the point of 
view of extreme Liberalism, and in many respects rather resembles 
a pamphlet than a history. It is nevertheless spirited, fair in 
intention, and comniendubly brief. 

Dr. Wieseler's investigation of tho history and religion of tho 
ancient Germans (3) displays much erudition, but hardly an equal 
amount of judgment. He will find it dilficult to convince philolo¬ 
gists that the Germans are to be identified with the Oymry, or ovon 
with the Parthians. 

Dr. Diihring (4) occupies a position in some respects analogous 
to that of Schnponhauer, but much more disadvantageous. 
Schopenhauer possessed an independent fortune, and could abuse 
the Zunft or ** ring ” of professors who stood between him and the 

E ublic to his heart s content without fear of disustruus consequences; 

ut, if poor Dr. Diihring enjoys tlie same immunity, it is only be¬ 
cause the Zunft has by this time left him nothing to lose. He has 
been deprived of his professorship, has been unable to bring himself to 
co-operate with any party, political or philosophical, and stands alone 
in Germany, an iiiteJlcctunl Isliniael. The story of his persecutions is 
recounted by himself in a volume of unusually terse and racy 
German, with an appendix serving ns a kind of confession of faith. 
It seems clear on his own showing that he is much too pugnacious 
and angular a man to lit into any recognized hierarchy, and tho 
mure we admire bis rugged independence, the less surprise we feel 
at tho inability of his colleagues to work with him, aud the less 
disposed to at tribute their treatment of him to the menu motives 
to which ho himself not unnaturally ascribes it. The official world 
and ho are not mado for each other, and the sooner he recognizes 
the fact and devotes himself to authorship pure and simple, 
eschewing all perLuual controversy, the belter it will to for him and 
his country, which cannot afford to spore a man of his originality 
and integrity. Such a man should have something better to do 
than venting illitoral abuse of professors and Jews, and proving 
how thoroughly he is himself penetrated by Goethe's maxim, 
‘‘ Nur die Lumpe sind besclioiden.” 

It is generally known that the indefatigable Dr. Schliemann 
employed last winter in an exploration of the Boeotian Orcho- 
nienus (5), tho capital of the wealthy King Minyas, tho first of 
men, according to i'nusaniuB, who built a treasure-house. A thin 
volume records the results of his oxploration—iuteresting, but less 
fruitful than he probably hoped. The site of Minyas's treasury 
was well known, and had already been twico attacked—first by 
Jjord Elgin, who began at the most impracticable point, and 
soon desisted; and more recently by a Vaudalic magistrate, who 
wanted to make the ruins a quarry fur a new church, but was 
stopped by the Minister of Public Instruction. Dr. Schliemann 
has,succeeded in completely laying bare the ground-plan of the 
ancient building; but bis only actual^ discovery of much archmo- 
logical importauco is tho elegant ceiling of the tbalamos,” or 
recessed chamber opening out of the treasury, exhibiting a rosetted 
pattern otherwise unknown in ancient llelleDio art, and manifest¬ 
ing Assyrian affinities. It is figured iu his work. Shortly after 
the completion of bis Bceotian explorations Dr. Schliemann betook 
himself once more to the Troad (6), and ranged over it in quest of 
any traces of ancient remains other than those he had himself 
brought to light at Ilissarljik. His conclusion is that no prebis- 


(9) Guehiehte unerir Zeit von den FreiheiUkrieyenbie CHm AuAruakedei 
deutechfrauxSeiaehen Kriegte. Von Arnold Rugs. L«i|»ig: Winter. 
London: Williams & Norgste. 

(3) Uniereuchuf^H zur Geeehichie und Religion Her alien Oermamn in 
Anen und JSuropa. Von K. Wiuseler. Leipzig: Uelnrkhs. London: 
Williams A Norgste. 

(4) Sachet Leben und Feinde. Von Dr. £. Diihring; Karlsmlie: 
Reutlier. London: Williams & Norgste. 

(5) OrehamemM. Bericht Uber meine Au^rabungen im SSetieehen 
OrcHonfnae, Von Dr. U. flchliemsan. Leipzig: flrookbaus. London 1 
WilUains A Norgste. 

(6V Jleiee in der Troae im ilfai zSat. Von Dr. H« SiPbllemtaa: 
l^eqizig: ISrockhavn. Loudon: WiUiatus A Norgste* 
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torio toaiiiB can exist, except at a place called Kurschunlu 
Te^li ^ and that the only prospect of anv finds of the classical 
penod u held out^^i Assos, Antandros, and the Alexandrian Trons, 
a city whose walls were six English miles in circuit. The thin¬ 
ness of the superincumhent stratum of rubbish at all these places 
is in striking contrast with its amazing depth at Hissarlik. Dr. 
SchHemann*B tour is yery agreeably descrirod, and is in itself a 
auffident proof of the genuineness of his Homeric enthusiasm. ^ 

Frofsesor Kiene's essay upon the Iliad and Odyssey (7) is a 
tare, but welcome, phenomenon in German criticism, stoutly 
* maintaiDiDg, not only the artistic unity of the epics, but their 
I common authorship. Professor Kiene justly observes that mere 

philological attainments do not of themselves qualify a critic to 
dissect a poet, and that Goethe's dictum as to the advantage of 
studying a poet in his own country is as applicable to Ilomur ns 
to other hards. The essay concludes with some pertinent remarks 
on the had effect of merely negative criticism in education. 

The Epistle to Diognotus, hitherto commonly attributed to 
Justin Martyr, is likely to afford a bone of critical contention for 
a long time to come. While declining to attribute it to Justin, 
Ihr. Brkseke (8), the most recent inquirer, contends against the 
hypothesis of Donaldson and Overbeck, by which it is regarded as 
a iabrication later than the time of Oonstantino. There seems no 
adequate motive for such aU aimless mpercherie os a defence of 
Ohratianity after its definitive victory; while the inherent proba¬ 
bility of Dr. Draseke's view, that it actually is what it professes 
itself, can only bo shaken by strong internal evidence, which is 
apparently not forthcoming. Dr. Driiseke ascribt s it to nearly 
the same period ss the apolog^ of Athenagoras, about 177 A.n., 
and strengthens his pdbition by the remarkable verbal analogies 
he discovers between the epistle and the writings of Tertullian, 
which certsinly seem too decided to be the result of accident. An 
exeursuB on the life and writings of Gregory of Neuemsarea is 
appended, which contributes some interesting data for the 
hiogmby of Origen. 

“The Social Policy of the Church," by J. Albertus (9), puts 
forward pretensions to he a philosophic^ history, but resolves 
itself into a dull and tedious polemic against Protestantism imd 
the arrangements of modern society, including religious toleration 
and constitutional government. 

Dr T. Koldtt’s sketch of Frederick the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony ^10^, Luther’s patron, is slight but interesting, and en¬ 
riched with several unpublished documents. 

Bubens (11) is not only 11 great artist, but one of the few great 
artiats who have mingled on equal terms with the great world, 
And performed in it a part not unworthy of their eminence in 
their own peculiar province. Alike as court-painter and diplo¬ 
matist, he was brought into frequent connexion with illustnuus 
personages, and his letters to them—courtly without insincerity, 
and deferential without servility—seem, brief ns they generally 
are, to reflect the stately and liberal spirit manifested in his 
pmntingfB. They tlms possess a considerable interest iudopeudont 
of their actual contents, and this interest is enhanced by the 
aensonahle, though sparing, annotations of their latest editor, Ilorr 
Kosenbeig, who has succeeded in adding about a fifth to the col¬ 
lection already accessible to the public. iSume of those, indeed, 
only exist in translations, while of a few, written in a difficult 
cipW, abstracts only have as yet been made. The language is 
most commonly ItaJian. Herr Busenberg is under great obliga¬ 
tions to our cuuntiymun Mr. Sainsbury; hut one special feature of 
his collection is the publication for the first time of lluheiis’s letters 
preserved in the Mantuan archives in the original text, they 
having hitherto been printed merely in extracts, or in the French 
. version of M. Baschet. 

Dr. F. Landmann (12) has made a really important contribution 
to the critical^ study of Elizabetiian literature by an essay on 
Euphuism, which be has defined with more precision than here¬ 
tofore, and traced to its source in a foreign literature. The 
essence of Euphuism does not, as often assumed, consist in tbo 
affectation of phraseology; many of its coryphiui, J^yly's pre¬ 
decessors, were worse oltenders iu this respect than Lyly hinisulf. 
Nor is its distinctive characteristic hyperbolical conceit and ob¬ 
scurity, 08 subsequently with Gongora and Marini; but, on the 
oontr^, definite antithesis, wrought out with elaborate monotony. 
Lyly was, nevertheless, no contemptible writer, and professedly 
adapted his compositions to the taste of the Court. lli.s model, 
as Ut. Landmann seems almost to demonstrate, was “ Tbo Dial 
of Princes,’’ by Bishop Antonio de Guevara, of which “Euphues" 
is frequently a mere imitation, and sometimes a mere copy. Some 
of the Spanish ecclesiastic's stories had already been translated 
in Pettier “ Pslnce of Pleasun^,’’ published two years before 
“ Euphues," and the^, in their English dress, might almost pass 
for the production of' Lyly himself. 

DieSpen dt$ Htmer, Von Dr. Adolf Kicnc. Hannover: Hclwiug. 

(8) Ver Briif an Dioyntton. lieilrUgm xur Gexchichie Lehent 

lend der Sehrimn da (Jregttrios von NeocueMreu, Von. Dr. J, Drftseke. 
Leipzig: Barth. London: Nutt. 

(9) Dili JSoxia^lttiM dfr A'itThe. (iaehivhtt dvr Mozialen JSntwickelumg 
im eArixtiiaAxn AbxHdluHde. Von J. Albertus. Kegeueburg: Pusteu 
London: Nutt. 

(10) Friadrith dvr Weimt und die Anfdoge tier Reformation, Von Dr. 
T*Koiide. Kriangen: Deichert. London: Nutt. 


(xx) ilN&iiM(rirye. Genammclt uud erlttutert von Adolf Roeenberg. 
Lelpeigt Bsenuina, London: Nutt. 

(xa) Der Bmphuiemee^ eein IVeten^ mine mine Guehiehte^ fre, 

'You Landmann. Giessen: Kclhr. London: Williams dt Norgato. 


Herr Adolf Palm's sketch of the history of the Stuttgart 
Theatre (13) is both a valuable and an entertaining contribution 
to the history of the stHgo in Germany. The annals of the 
theatres at the minor capitnls of Germany are more eventful than 
those of the principal theatres of most other countries, on Mcount 
of the Court patronage they enjoy, and the emulation which bus 
led German princes to vie with each other in the ostentatious 
encouragement of the stage. The Stuttgart Theatre has had its 
fair i^re of patronage, and many interesting episodes of its 
history are brought together by Herr Palm, whose work assumes 
the form of a scries of letters to a lady friend. The chief laurels 
of the Stuttgart Theatre seem to have been earned in connexion 
with the lyrical drama; nevertheless, Herr Palm complains that 
its repertory is singularly limited ; and his agreeable little book 
concludes with the inquiry why, after all, Stuttgart should still be 
an unmusical city P 

The Shalteepearo-Mtueum appears to have been a periodical, 
edited by Herr Max Moltke in 1870, which is now reissued in a 
volume (14). The contents are partly original communications 
respecting Shakspeare, partly a selection of remarks from various 
authors, especially Gorman, on the inexhaustible subject of his 
works. They are, fur the most part, very well chosen; and it may 
fairly be said that the collection will, in general, interest readers in 
proportion to their interest in Shakspeare. The best of all Uio^ron- 
tributions is a lecture, delivered at Weimar in 1847,10 the German 
language, but evidently by an Englishman, in which the notion 
that the Germans discovered Shakspeare is oilectively disposed of, 
and the defects of Schlegel and Tieck's translation are smartly, 
but good-naturedly, exposed. 

Uerr Moltke has also performed a useful service to'^Shakspearinn 
students (15) by bringing together the materials but of wiiich 
Sbak^earo constructed Ilamlet —Saxo Grammaticus in Latin 
and German, Belluforest’s story of “ Amlelh" in his Iliatoirve 
Tragiquea^ and the old English version which Shakspeare probably 
read—together with an introduction and notes by the mto Dr. 
Geiicko. 

Amtmann's Magd (16) is less interesting than most of E. 
Marlitt's novels, it is pretty and well written, but rather feeble. 

The selection of tales from the Danish, Swedish, and Nor¬ 
wegian, translated by W. Lange (17), comprises nine novelettes 
by luolland, with other stories by Jonas Lie and other writers of 
repute, and forms altogetlicr as plonsiiig an introduction to popular 
Scandinavian fiction us those unacquainted with the language could 
desire. Hermann Lingg’s “ Byzantine Novels ” f 18) leave some¬ 
thing to bo dubirod ns btories, but are pervaded by a poetical 
symnathy w ith the hurhuric magnificence and gor^ous decay of 
the Byzantine period w’hich endows them with genuine vitality. 

The most intcreHting cuntribution to a not very interesting 
number of the liundmchnu (19) is a story, “ Bridget 01 Trogen," by 
U. F. Moyer, the scene of which is laid at the Oouncil of Con- 
Btunce, and which is supposed to be narrated to Oosmo de* Medici 
by Poggio Braccioliui. it is w'orthy of the time and place, 
vividly reilectiug the spirit of the llcnaissance. Karl Hillebraiid’s 
Biinuuary of the recently published biography and correspondence 
j of Sir Anthony I’anizzi is neatly executed, out contains nothing 
new ; nor is there much originality in a well-written essay on the 
l.<aucoon group. A “ communicated "article on “ Kulturkampf," if 
really ]iroceeding, its slated, from an exalted Oatholic porsouugo, 
displays more moderation than one usually expects from such 
quarters. 

There is a decided tenflcncy in our day for men of letters to 
bocouio editors of magazines. The eminent novelist Sacher-Mosoch, 
hitherto regarded sumewhat in the light of a literary guorillii 
or free lance, now appears ns a regular captain at the head of a 
very res))9ctabl6 body of recruits. The princi])al claim of his maga¬ 
zine, Auf der Hiihe (20), to especial attention consists in its cosmo¬ 
politan character, and parliculurly in the strength of the Austro- 
Hluvouicatid Magyar elements, hitherto but imperfectly represented 
iu the periodical literature of Western Europe. Its weak poitit, 
in the hrst number nt least, is oblivion of Faust’s dictum, “ Nnmo 
ist Schall und Knucli,” the aubstantial importance of tbe con* 
tributions of Vogt, Bluntschli, and Mme. Adolphe Adam scarcely 
corres]ioiiding to the celebrity of the writers. Ample amends, 
however, are made by the editor’s own novelette, Der Judm- 
raphaelj open to the chaise of imnrohability aa respects some of 
the incidents, but sparkling in style, and full of pungent humour 

(i j) lirirfe a«s der lirrttcru'ett, Bnistes und Heiteren aue der Gnchiehte 
des iStuttparttr linfUitatKi'H. Veil Adulfi'aliii. Stuttgart: Bouz« Loudon: 
'J'l-Ubnei ik (.'0. 

( 14 ) Shaieiipeare-Muaeum. Kine Sammlung neuerund alter^ eigener und • 
fretailery proeaimhez vmi pitetinrher Jieitri^ xur Shakeepeare-Litertitur. 
HeraiiHgcgebcii von Max Moltko. Leipzig: Barth. London: Wlliiaiiii* 
& Noi'gatu. 

(z.s) Shahe^prare'e ifaiHfet-Qaeilen, Zusammcngoatellt und iiiit 
Vorwort, KinkiUing und Wudiiriigen von M'ciland Dr. Hobert Gericke 
lierau»gegcbuu vuu Max Moltke. Leijizig: Barth. LSndon : NVilliatns & 
Norgiitc. 

(lb) Amtmanne Mugd, Roman von K. Marlitt. Leipzig: Keil. 
Loudon: Kolukiiiuiin. 

(17) Skandinaviecliee Xovelleubuch. Uebcraetzung von W. Lauge. 
Berlin : AuerbnuJi. l.undon: Williaina & Norgato. 

Cz8) liuzantinieche NooeHen. Von Hermann Lingg. Berlin: Janko. 
London; VVlllionis & Norgute. 

(19) Deutmhe Hundechau, Jahrg viii. Hft. a. Berlin : Paelal. London : 
TrUbuer & Co. 

(ao) Auf der Hiihe. Internationale Kevuo heran.«gegeben von Leopold 
Saubcr-Maaoch. Bd. i. lift, i and a. Leipzig: Grouner St Schraium. 
London: Kolckmann. 
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and vord-painting, with a dmomment of geDUine 

palboB. The aiosl interesting of tbo other contributioi» to the 
firat number are Ilcrr Fastonrath’a account of the Oalderon fdtea 
at Madrid, and Colonel Corvin'a reminiscencea of MacOlollan’a 
hard-won victory at Antieiam Creek; and in the accond number 
F. Xon Ltiher'a account, based on documentary evidence, of the 
proc^inga of tbo Jeauiia in Germany during their palmy days; 
and M. Lievin’s study of the introduction of popular election 
into France at the beginning of tbo Rovoludon. 
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GERMANY. 

rriHE Germftn Parliament has at length been finally oon- 
-L atitntedy and its oomposition can now be definitely 
Mcertained. The total number of GonserTatives and 
Cleripi^ ^ 187, and that of the Liberals is 153. The 
remaining 57 members belong to small separate groups, 
of which the Social Democrats with 13 ropresentatiTes, 
the Polea with 17, and the Alsaoe-Lorrainers with 13, are 
the chief* The chief losers in the contest have been those 
Oonsenratives who belong to the more Liberal section of 
their party, while the chief gainers hare been the Pro¬ 
gressists who belong to the more advanced section of the 
Liberal party. If tbe National Liberals who retain the 
old party shade, and those who are called Secessionists 
beoanse they hare split off from the National Liberals, 
chiefly on tbe question of Free-trade, are reckoned to¬ 
gether, the total number in this Parliament is almost 
exactly the same as in tbe former Parliament. But, 
as more than forty National Liberals hare thought it 
worth while to proclaim themselves Secessionists, the 
shade of Liberalism in the party generally is decidedly 
more prononneed than it was. And it may bo said gener¬ 
ally that tbe whole character of the new Parliament is that 
of a Parliament in which every shade of opinion has be¬ 
come acoentnatod. The Conservatives who have survived 
are those who are most devoted to Prince Bismarcn.. The 
Liberals are not only mere numorons, but more decidedly 
Liberal. The Social Democrats are roinforced by five new 
representatives. Those who are Poles before everything 
have gained an accession of strength. All the Alsace- 
Lorrainers are returned cither as UltramoDianes or as 
Pi^testors; and there is now a little band of Gnelphs, as 
they are called, who have faith in tbe special doctrine that 
the harsh treatment of Hanover by Prnssia ought to 
be stopped. It may bo remarked that exactly the 
flame thing is happenitig at the same time in Austria. 
There the vmripiis groups of the German party in the 
Parliament have agreed to forget their differences, and 
to form a United Left; while tbe Clericals have parted 
from the Ministerialists, and refuse to help the Minis¬ 
try until they oan get something snbstantial out of it. 
The very useful map'of Gorman representation published 
in the THirm shows what is the local distribution of 
opinion in tbe Empire, and the resnlts, if not unex¬ 
pected, are well deserving of attention. The strength 
of the Conservatives lies in the old provinces of Prussia, 
that of the Clericals in tbe Rhine provinces and tbe 
South, that of the Liberals in the large towns and in 
the smaU Protestant States. Every member for Berlin is 
a Progressist; Hamburg returns two Liberals and a 
Democrat, and Brenten and Liibeck both return a Liberal. 
Of the Liberals^^ theip-eater number are members of the 
learned profiMmo^ ana naturally most of the Conserva¬ 
tives sma mamj oi tbe Clericals belong to tbe landed 
gentry. This is inevitable in a country like Germany. 
There are no other olasses whom the electors, if they wish 
to return meu not utterly unknown, can elect. The 
preBedt Parliament may not be all that conld bo wished; 
Mt there is no reason to suppose it is not as good a Parlia¬ 
ment as Germany in its present stage of political history 
l^oonld produce. 

The Empsbob was not well enough to read his Address 
to the Farliamsitt on its assembling, and it was therefore 
read for him hf Prince Bibmabck* The most remarkable 


feature of tbe speech was the prominence given in it to 
tiie feelings and wishes of the Empbrob himself. All the 
fttvonrite measuies of Prince Bismarck appeared as the 
favourite measures of the Sovereign. It was the aged 
William who longed before he died to seethe great work 
of his life completely carried out. It was he who had a last 
sacred dut^ to discharge, and who appealed to members 
of all parties to help him to cany it out. His grey hairs 
conld not go down to the gra^e in peace until he 
conld take with him to the tomb the soothii^ knowledge 
that arraogeAnents had been made for the imperial aud 
provincial Parliaments not sitting at the same time, that 
there was to be a system of State insurance, that provision 
was to bo made for the siok and aged, and that a tobacco 
monopoly aud increased duties on beer and spirits were 
to roplauo direct taxation. There is something at once 
comic aud pathetic in this mournful declaration of a 
Sovereign very old and Tory much revered that he cannot 
die hr.ppy unless he lives to see the introduction of a now 
maohinory for selliug the humble cigars in which his 
subjects take such an innocent and inexplicable delight. 
There can be no donbt, however, that the Empbrob, 
whether unassisted or under tbe persuasion of Prince 
Bismarck, has worked himself into the belief that all tbe 
measures to which he referred are very precious to him, 
and ought to seem very precious to Germany. Ho knows 
the loyalty and affection which the mass of his subjocts bear 
to him, and ho may have honestly thought that, if he 
touched the right chord, all resistance would disappear. 
But it is very doubtful whether bis intervention will nave 
any effect. The Parliament knows perfectly well that the 
measures proposed are really the measures of Frince 
Bismarck, and the Opposition at once sot down the appeal 
of the Emperor as a new mancouvre of Prince Bismarck. 
Aud tlieu, as each moasuro comes to be discussed, it must 
be discussed on its merits. There are plausible arguments 
for a tobacco monopoly and plausible arguments against 
it; and, when they come to bo sot one against another, it 
must seem to the disputants somewhat irrelevant to bo 
reminded that a man, old in years and honour, but whom 
the monopoly cannot possibly affect, fancies he should 
like to SCO this monopoly established before he dies. An 
appeal by the Emperor to tho country on any question 
affecting the honour or European interests of Germany 
would have bad a very great effect; but the periods at 
which Parliament should sit and the mode in which 
tobacco should bo sold are matters too prosaic and too 
minute for any appeal to their tenderer and nobler emo¬ 
tions to guide members in their practical decision. 

Tho notion that Prince Bismarck ought not to have 
announced his intention of proposing measures which it 
was doubtful whether he could carry may be English, but 
it is certainly not Gorman. Prince Bismarck is a servant 
of tho Crown, not a Parliamentary leader; and he submits 
to tho logislativo body the measures which tho Crown por^ 
mite him to submit, and then the legislative body chooses^^ 
whether it will accept them or not. Ho is os sure as ho 
ever was that all his favourite measures are good, and he ^ 
places them before tho new Parliament as he placed them 
before tho ,old. If he does not carry all, he may carry 
some; and’those that he docs not carry one Session he 
may carry anpther. It is not by any means improbable 
that he may carry some of his measures in tho next few 
months. When the tet vote of the Session was taken, 
the Government carried its nominees for the Presidonoy 
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Viee-PreBidenoioB of the Fairliament. 

Clerioals work with him he hae a 
• the Liberals, ,and he can onl/ bo 

beeiea&p^Oalition of Liberals and outsiders; but the 
OQtsid^fs*tre more likely to go with him than against him. 
When he is trying to please the Socialists, he will ha^e the 
Sooislists with him, and most of the Clerical outsiders; and 
all the Poles, and many of the Alsaco-Lorrainers, are 
CathohcB. Then it most be home in mind that most of 
the objectioDS to Prince Bismabgk’b meosuTes are not ob¬ 
jections to the measures themselres, but to something that 
is snpnosed to be involved in the pro|>osal8. No one can 
possttily deny that it is most inconvenient that the 
Genn^ Parliament should sit at the same time as the 
Pmuian; but those whp take pride in the German 
Parliament fear lest, if it did n6t insist on sitting every 
year, it might be eolipsed by the equal prominence given 
to the Prussian Parli<;*nont. The last Parliament did not 
object to tho principle of State <. insurance; bat it 
wished that each State should nndertake the busi¬ 
ness for itselfj and not that one central body 
should do the whole of the work. In the same way, 
the reluctonoe felt to allow the introdnetion of 
tobacco monopoly is not an Direction to the particular 
mode of raising a revenue so much as an objection 
to a vast extension of the central buroancracy. Prince 
Bibmabck has come to think, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the trne secret of keeping the Empire together is to 
centralize as much as possible, and his groat difficulty is to 
get a Parliament, tho majority of which is opposed to 
oontralizatiou, to pass his measures. He can only obtain a 
majority bf mancnnvring; but he has good reason for 
thinking that his power of manoouvring is considerable. 
Jio knows that most of the Clericals are opposed to cen¬ 
tralization ; but he calculates that they will let things pass 
that they do not much like if they get concessions made to 
them on religious matters as to which they feel a burn¬ 
ing and immediate interest, and they are supposed to look 
with great favour on the proposal for restoring Guilds 
over which tbe Church might exercise a secret, but very 
powerfnl, influence. If he can get the Clericals with him, 
he ban also probably get many of tho outsiders; and thus, 
even in the present Parliament, ho may win snccesses that 
will go some way to compensato him for his electoral 
defeats. The gain to Germany of tho recent elections is, 
not that Prince Bisuarck will be prevented entirely from 
getting hm way, but that he will bo exposed to a greater 
amount or ir dependent criticism than ho has hitherto ro- 
cpive^ and that the country is now conscious of possess¬ 
ing •% considerable number of men who have had tho 
coiprage to resent the ballyiug and tho arrogance of tho 
Ministeiaal party, 

^ • — 


THE STAFFORD ELECTION. 

T he importance of the Stafford election is not inoon- 
siderable, thongh it may have been exaggerated by 
the or^B of the winning party. The result may bo set 
off agamst the Ministerial triumph at Berwick, lea^g the 
Opposition a large balance of recent elections in their favour. 
It is true that some of the Buccesses of Conservative candi¬ 
dates were attended by nnsatisfactory circamstanccs. One 
or two of them had imitated the conduct of their adver- 
saries at tho general election by tampering with the Irish 
vote; and it seems possible that in some places they may 
have profited by tho passing delusion of too form of I’ro- 
tcotiou which was caUod Fair-trade. On tho other hand, 
a counter-deduotion ought to be made from tbe alleged 
drawbacks on account of the uncertainty of the Irish vote, 
and the doubt which exists whether the farmers of North 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire really thought a revival 
of the Corn-laws either possible or desirable. Tho ox- 
cases by which a being party oouhoIcs itself for defeat 
would be more effective if they were not always forth- 
homing. When by-eleotions one after another turn against 
the Government, it may be probably inferred that its policy 
is becoming unpopular. Tbe return of Mr. Salt for Stafford 
is so &r satisfaotoiT that it cannot be explained away. It 
is possible, though not certain, that the Irish voters 
obeyed the orders of the Land League as faithfully as 
wheOy a year and a half ago, Mr. Pabnell was tbe active 
snpporter of Mr. Gladstone ; hut it sesms that there are 
in Stafford only a few Irish voters, and tbe contest was 
decided by the genuine constituency. Mr. Salt, who is 


an inliellig^t and welLinfbrmed politicuui with emiie offi* 
oial experieooe, talked no nonsense hbent Fair-tride. £tis 
position and character undoubtedly gave Mmloeal infloenoe; 
bat modem Liberalism inonni a check as often as eon* 
stitnenta take personal claims into consideration. The 
managers of the party are best satisfied when their nominee 
relies exolnsively on the recommendation of some elab 
or committee, busked by an inevitable certificate from 
Mr. Gladstone. ■ J 

The losers are estopped from the pretext that their 
defeat was oaused by the Unpopularity or otheif^ dcmer'lts > 
of their candidate. They l|ad the choice of several applii'- 
cants for the vacant seat, and the majority of the managers 
thought that their best ohanoo lay in the choice of an ' 
extreme partisan belonging to tbe variety which is known 
M a working-man. Mr. Geobob Howell is, in foot, a 
journalist; but he judicionsly oontinoes to describe higi- 
self by tho employment which he formerly pursued. The 
late member, Mr. Macdonald, had recommended himself 
to tho choice of the Stafford electors by a similar career, 
except that he had accumulated a property which 
is said to have been considerable. As a Trades-Union 
he was aoonsed of causing enormous mis¬ 
chief, both to hijB clients and to their employers, 
bv promoting unnecessary strikes; but operatives seem 
always to prefer the leaders who represent their passions 
rather than their interests. The Stafford Liberals had 
plansible grounds for thinking that their cause would bo 
served by the choice of a candidate who had once been an 
outsider. They had some hesitation in re-electing their 
nominee; but, having made up their minds, they supported 
Mr/ Howell .with laudable zeal and unanimity. One of 
the Government Whips was detailed to assist in the 
canvass; and Mr. Gladstone, as a matter of ooucae, wrote 
to approve their choice, and to stimulate their exertions. 

He wanted, as he declared, more working-class mem^rs in 
the House of Commons, and he considered Mr. Howell an 
excellent representative of the class. It is probable that 
comparative humility of social status may tend to insure 
that implicit obedience to the Pbimb Minister which 
has become the most indispensable quality of his sup¬ 
porters; but any other Liberal candidate might have 
counted on receiving a testimonial from Mr. Gladstone* 

It is not clear that these familiar dooumenta have any 
effect on electoral contests; but, in case of failure, they 
involve the disadvantage of involving the great chief of 
tho party in a provincial defeat. 

There is perhaps a certain absurdity in the importance 
which is attached to tho opinions and votes of the small 
tradesmen and workmen who form the bulk of the con¬ 
stituency in a third-rate borough; but, if the electors of 
Stafford really disapprove tho policy of the Government, 
they perhaps represent the present tendency of populdir 
judgment. It seems improbable that tho artisans of 
Stafford should sympathize strongly with the plun¬ 
dered Irish landlords, and yet they may aharo the 
natural disgust of Englishmen at a shameless perver¬ 
sion of justice. It is at least oertain that they aro 
not now inspired with tho enthasiasm which Mr. 
Gladstone had contrived to elicit by his unscrupulous de¬ 
clamations on the eve of the general election. Some of 
them may perhaps have resented tbe saorifice of national 
honour in the Transvaal; but, on thewhole, it seems pro¬ 
bable that, in the absence of strong political excitement, 
they preferred a respected and capable neighbour to a pro¬ 
fessional agitator from London. The credit of the borough 
for parity seems of late years to have boon re-estab¬ 
lished. Lord Campbell, who more than once contested it, 
with the Jesuit of becoming its representative, candidly 
avows-his disgust at the open purchase of votes in which he 
found himself compelled to engage. In those happy times 
some of the electors came to the polling-booths with five- 
pound notes stuck in their hats. In the course of forty or 
fifty years fashions change, sometimes for the letter. 

The Stafford election znay not improbably serve as a pre¬ 
cedent for additional Conservative victories. Cunsutu- 
enoies, like single persons, incline to the winning side. It 
is highly desirable to diminish the great majority which 
has not ^et been seriously impaired. A despotic and reck¬ 
less Minister becomes more cautions when it is doubtful 
whether he continaes to represent popular opinion. Mr. 
Gladstone will not make the mistake, as in 1874, of pre- 
cipitating a dissolution because he may have lost a few ‘ 
occasional eleotiosB; though it is not improbable that a 
series of local defeats may accelerate the produotion of the 
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thiwrtnWiiii Mtiarm It will be ea obrtoas zelledy 
fiw ' MMftiibi to ealniibhise new Totere thet they may 
fidiwa "the beknee of the old. The oohnties, nnder a 
mtMn of hoQMhold nffrage^ may perbaiia aopply the de* 
Menoieaof theboTPongha. 

Ko idler taunt hae at any time been nttered than the 
qneetion addreeied to the leadera of the Opposition 
•wheAer th^ wonld, if opportnnity offered, be ready to take 
up the jeeinB of government. If it were necessary to retnm 
an esiower, thej might fairly insist that the present 
Ministen shonla abate the anarohy and misgovemment 
' 49 v whtoh th^ are responsible. It is trne that a Con- 
/servative Oovemment would find still greater difficnlty in 
•repressing Irish disorder. There can be little doubt that, 
if they lad arrested the chief demagogues of the Land 
League, some members of the present Cabinet would be 
rousing the Lush to fury by denouncing the breach of the 
Constitution. The present Opposition, as represented by 
its rmlor leaders, nas, like the Irish gentry, supported 
.the Government firom the time when it first be^n to 
discharge its primary duty. They may well complain of 
their inabiUty to rely on the loyalty of some of their op¬ 
ponents. None of the scandals which have been denounced 
' in tbo oonduot of recent elections has been so ontrageousas 
the issue, on behalf of tho Irish Solicitor-Genebal, of a 
placard in which the authors of the document advertise, 
in recommendation of the official candidate, some of the 
most miqnitons deoisions of the Sab-Commissioners. A 
list of the rents of several fhrms, with the extravagant 
reductions to which they have been subjected, is published 
as an inducement to tho farmers to voto for a member of 
the Government which promised justice to the landlords. 
The bid for the Irish vote in North Durham sinks into 
insignifioanco in comparison with the appeal of Mr. 
PoBTBB*8 friends to the cupidity of Ulster tenants. Unless 
the plaoard is disavowed, it will seem as if a Law Officer 
of the Crown had not only sanctioned the proceedings of 
the Sab-CommisBioners, bnt taken credit to his colleagues 
and snperiors for a gross perversion of tho law. Even if the 
decrees had been strictly consistent with justice, it would 
have been unbecoming to represent an ostensibly judicial 
decision as a benefit conferred on a certain portion of the 
community by a political party. The ruin inflicted on 
Irish landowners, the spoliation with which Euglish land- 
owners are threatened, may probably havo produced a 
general distrust of the Govommunt in tlio minds of con¬ 
stituencies which are not themselves immediately affected. 
There is no doubt of the feeling with which Mr. 
GIiADSTONB and some of his colleagues are regarded by 
moderate politicians and by those who have much to lose. 
On the other side, they may count on tho enthusiastic oo- 
operaiion of all the Radical Clubs in England. 


SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 

T he chief speeches of the week havo not been political. 

Sir Biohabd Gboss has been making the tour of his 
consiitnency, and has offered what it was expected from him 
that he wonld offer, the views of a very fair and moderate 
Conservative on the questions of the day. But otherwise 
the principal speeakers havo dealt with questions which 
are only politioM in tho sense that, while there is a general 
agreement as to principles, parties vary somewhat as to 
the mode in which these principles are to be applied. Sir 
Thomas Aoland spoke on agricnltural depression; Mr. 
Chamberlain cm the difficulty of getting Bills through 
Parliament which are not pushed on by the fervour of 
party; Mr. Coubtnet on the proper management of political 
asBooiations. These are all snbjeots of importanco to tho 
whole oommunity, and the difi'erenoes they provoke arc 
not, properly speaking, party differences. Sir Thomas Acland 
wishes to see the owners of life estates invested with 
the power of selling, either to get rid of incnmbrances, or 
to oDtain oapitalfor the improvement of tho land they 
retain. These were precisely the objects which Lord 
Oaxbns sought to attain in his Bill of last Session. 
Further, Sir Thomas Aoland wishes to boo the cultivator 
secured in his unezbausted improvements, and no one has 
come forward moi^.prominently to give the tenant this 
seonrity than so vigorous a Conservative as Mr. Chaplin. 
^There will he no difficnlty in getting Parliament to give 
^vny reasonable aid to agriculture that legislation can 
give. Bnt the further inquiry is pushed tho more 
Siattr]|y wiU it appear that agricultural depression is 


vsiy little oonneoted wiGi defective legislation. The 
depreasion is greatest in the heavy IcnidB of Not¬ 
tinghamshire and the adjacent ooantieN. ' There a 
dnstom rigidly npheld gives the tenants everything they 
can possibly wish for in the way of oompensatiem. Th^ 
never think of leases, hold on as long as they like, 
and go when they like, sure of being repaid for any outlay 
by this incoming tenant. But now large tracts of land are 
left unooonpied, beoanse one set of tenants has lost its 
capital, and no other set of tenants likes to face the obanoe 
of losses in wet seasons. Legislation cannot help agri- 
cnltnre when it ia not a question of the amount of rent or 
of the terms of tenure, bnt of a business into which men 
of busiueas will not go. In order, however, that agri- 
onltnral legislation may socm to have some grand aim, one 
set of speakors clings to the notion that a sj^stom of 
peasant-proprietorship should somehow be established in 
England. Legislation might foster such a system if the 
State chose to lend money to the poor to enable them to 
boy land. There is no more reason why tho State should 
lend money to enable a poor man to mw corn than 
why it sbonld lend him money to mc^e bread or to 
carry loaves about in carts. Unless tho State makes all 
taxpayers pay to give a bonus to one sot of adventurers, 
legislation cannot help or binder peasant-proprietonibip. 
The simple fact is that peasant-proprietorship in England 
is a bad basiness. It already exists. There are thonsands 
of peasant-proprietors at this moment in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, and of all sufferers from agricnltural depression 
they have been the greatest. It does not extend, beoanse 
it would not pay to extend it. There is any amount of 
land to bo bought now by peasants if they had the money 
and chose to purchase. The poor do not purchase because 
they havo not got the money, or, if thoy have, they know 
that the worst possible investment they could select wonld 
be the purchase of a tiny plot of land on which they wonld 
have to work like slaves, and whioh would min them in 
the first,bad season. 

Mr. Chamberlain was entertained by the Carpenters* 
Company; and, after paying a tribute to the merits of his 
hosts os affording an excellent specimen of local self- 
governmout, ho wont on to say that it pained him deeply' 
to think how very imperfect the system of local self- 
government is in London, ontsido tho City. But he ex¬ 
plained that it was of no use that he personally should 
see the evil, and be desirous, or even ready, to provide a 
remedy. He is only President of the Board of Trade; and 
the President of the Beard of Trade cannot even get Bills 
such as tho Bankrnptcy Bill, in which all triers are 
deeply interested, through a Parliament which does* not 
for a moment deny that the present bankruptcy system, 
is full of the most scandalons abuses. Parliament cannot 
pass Bills which it knows it ought to pass bocauso it is 
hampered by the obsolete rules of its own procedure. Tho 
correction of tho rules of Parliamentary procedure is not 
in itself a party question. It was quite as unsatisfactory 
to Lord Caikns as it can havo been to Mr. Chamberlain 
that ho could not get his Bankruptcy Bill through an 
overworked Honse of Commons. Every sensible Con- 
servativu would bo glad to see tho House made more 
efficient as a legislative body, provided efficiency was 
nnderstood to mean, not merely rapidity in passing Bills, 
but adequate deliberation in discussing them, and an 
adequate power of improving them. But directly any on© 
of any party sets himself to consider how tho procednre 
of tho House of Commons can be profitably altered, 
ho finds that ho is plunging into a very largo question. 
Mr. Chamberlain and other Ministers who iiavo Bills in 
which they take a lively interest, but which thoy can¬ 
not got passed, very naturally think and speak of the 
Honsu of Commons as if it was only a legislative 
body. But it is not only a legislative body. It 
is also tho administrator of tho national money, 
and it is a court of inquiry before which the 
Executive is daily called to defend itself. Then, as a 
legislative body, it works in a double capacity. It sits to 
consider the Bills whioh the Government presents to it, 
and which the Qovernmerit has a moi'o or less definite 
wish to see })assod. It also sits to consider tho tentative 
schemes of legislation which any member may present to 
it, not BO much with tho hope of getting his Bill passed 
as with the object of awakening public attention to a 
project which ho personally thinks of great importanco. 
If from tho total time during whioh the Honse sits wo 
deduct tho time given to the Budget and the Esti- 
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Tiiatee» the time consumed in examining the oonditct of the 
ExecotiYe, and the time assigned to private legislators, it 
VPiU be found that the period remaining for the discussion 
of Government messareB is not at all large. That this 
comparatively sboi’t period should be turned to .better 
account than it is at present is the object, not only df Mr. 
CiiAMnEALAiN, butof thc^majority of members of both parties. 
But the Opposition naturally wants to know how the 
Ministry proposes to efiect its purpose. Passing more 
f Bills in the same time may moan doing good work more 
quickly, but it may also mean doing bad work quickly; 
and to do its work well the House of Commons must take 
time not only to soo that a Government Bill is made as 
perfect as it can bo, but also that it shall be sufiiuiently 
discussed to convince the country that it is wanted, and to 
let the country know what is being done. 

Mr. CoUKTMET pre-'idod on Thursday at a first meeting 
of a Liberal WorkingAMeu’s Association. There was 
hardly a word that he uttered which might not have come 
equally well from the lips of a sound and intelligent Con¬ 
servative. He drew a comparison between the richer and 
the poorer classes of voters, and while ho oomplimented 
working-men on their superior readiness to take the 
moral or emotional side on any question which permits 
A summary decision in obedience to the nobler feel¬ 
ings, he honestly told his working friends that they 
were sadly deficient in every question which demanded 
knowledge or patient investigation. On financial questions 
he hud noticed that working-men thought the world had 
an inherent tendency to go wrong. Protectionists may 
be fools, but they count tbe mass of working-men in , 
the civilized world among their members. Mr. Couutnet 
implored his listeners to go to work in a new way. If 
they wished to vote rightly, they must learn to weigh everv 
side of every question, to suspend their judgment, to seek: 
knowledge nom every quarter. But those whom he ad¬ 
dressed were not only working-men, they were also members 
of a liberal Association, and Mr. Courtnet was qrgent in 
pressing on them the dangers to which all political mbo- 
ciations are liable. Tbe chief danger is that the machinery 
comes to be thought of as infinitoljr more importaut than 
the objects to which the machinery is nominally directed. 
The intelligent working-men of Liskoard are to take proper 
precautions against this danger. They are not to be tbe tools 
of wire-pullers. They are to think for themselves, to 
decide what are tbe objects for which their machinery 
is to be used, to oonviiico themselves by long painful 
thought that these objects are good, and then to nse 
their machinery. Above ail, Mr. Courtney warned his 
hearers against concentrating their thoughts on some one 
man and making him their hero and idbl. He thought 
it a bad sign for France that it hud got into the 
way of thinking that M. Gamoetta is everything, and 
that Bcpublioanism has no meaning until M. Qamdetta 
expounds what it means. In tbe same way, while paying 
A hearty tribute to tbe great qualities of Mr. Gladstone, he 
had the courage to own that .he thought it a misfortune 
for the Liberal party that it pinned its faith so entirely on 
one man, and did not study its own principles and work 
for tboir triumph apart from any man or men who might 
temporarily happen to bo their chief representatives. This 
is all excellent in its way. It would be a great gain 
to every party, and to the whole conntry, if voters of the 
humbler class—^that is, tbe great majority of those who 
have votes—would begin by recognizing their complete 
ignorance, wdnld earnestly seek to be instructed, would 
resent wire-pnlling, and would bring tbe ntterances of 
popular favourites to tbe test of abiding principles. In 
itself Mr. Courtney’s philosophical lecture was unexcep¬ 
tionable, and, if it seems something like a satire on the 
party to which Mr. Courtney belongs, that was not, 
perhaps, the fault or the intention of the lecturer. 


M. GAIOETTA AND THE SENATE. 

T he French Senate has not lost the courage which it 
showed in the rejection of the BenUin de liste. It 
satisfied itself at that time that there were bounds to M. 
Gakbxtta’s power, and it now seems disposed to make 
further experiments in the same direotion. There is but 
one opinion among moderate Frenchmen as to M. 
Oambitta’s unwisdom in appointing M. Paul Bbrt to tbe 
uuited''Mini8trie8 of Ednoation and Pnblio Worship, and 
on Saturday the Senate had an opportunity of giving ] 


indiveot expression to this minion in the eleetien ^ a Life 
Senator. M. Hbholu, the Prereoi of the Seine, is already 
a Senator *, but he is prevented by the fhot that-he isaPfe* 
feot from offering himself fur re-eleotion. Consequently 
tbe Government had either to submit,^ see him exolnded 
from the Senate or to bring him forward at the candidate 
of the Left for the vacant Life Senatorsliip. Unlnoklly fiw 
M. Gaubetta, M. Heuold stands in an exceptional position 
towards the Senate. He has been the object of a vote of 
censure, and he has not pushed his respect for his ooL 
leagues to the point of resigning in oon^uenoe of that vote- 
Even a Seoond Chamber does not like to see its bla^qp^ 
treated as of no importanoe by one of its own membari^Ay 
and the Senate has not forgotten its grndge a^inst M; 
Herold. Either by accident or design,.the candidate put 
forward in opposition to him was the very Senator who 
had moved and carried the vote of oensure. M. dr 
Voisins-Laverniere is said by the supportoirs of the 
Government to be an utterly unknown -man. But this one 
achievement was suffioieut, in the eyes of a grateful Senate, 
to give him all the distinction required to seonre Ins 
election. The section of the Left which follows the lead 
of M. JuLEB Simon supported M. dr VoiBiNB-IiAVERNiicRB 
as a matter of course, and a few additional reornite 
from tbe Moderate Eepublicaus assured him tbe victory. 
No doubt tbe partioular act which had called down 
on M. Herold the oensure of the Senate had kis 
share in brioging about this result. M. Herold had 
allowed zeal to outrun discretion about the time of 
ihe secularization of the elementary schools of Paris. 
His confidence that the Bill would pass led him to 
regard it as passed already; and in this oonviotion he 
had the orocifixes torn down from the walls of the 
school-rooms, and carried off in cabs, in a more or less 
broken state. Tbe precipitation and indecency with 
which this was done offended a large number of persons 
who would have borne with much equanimity the removal 
of the crucifixes at a proper time and in a proper way, and 
M. Herold has found to his cost that feelings of this kind 
are not invariably impotent, even in France. 

The judgment of the Senate upon the polioy of the neW 
Government cannot be without its weight, even in the 
eyes of so omnipotent a Minister as M. Gambetta. The 
one announcement in his programme which is decided and 
unmistakable is the need of a revision of tbe Constitution in 
reference to the method of electing the Senate. This revi¬ 
sion, however, he cannot obtain—** speaking legally,” as his 
organ puts it—without the consent of the Senate. He hopes, 
of course, to make this consent sure by the eloctiODS 
which are to be held in January. A third of the elective 
Senators will then be renewed, and it is believed that 
the jElepublioan majority in the Senate will thus be 
assured. Probably, however, there is just enough, uu- 
cortainty about these elections to make NL Gambeita feel 
happier if the proposed constitutional reform eon Id be 
obtained from the existing Senate. Sometimes the elTeot 
of election into an assembly of Conservative tendencies 
is to impart a share in these tendencies to the now member. 
To become a defender of the independence of tbe Senate 
may conceivably, therefore, have attractions even fior 
Senators who passed for good Ministerialists at the time 
when they offered therasolves to the electors. Even 
the necessity of admitting that, until the Senate has 
undergone its first complete renewal, it is useless to 
look for its support may be annoying to a Govern- 
ment which loves to think itself irresistible. At all 
events, it would be a gain to the prospects of revision, 
if it were known to find favour with the Senate as at 
present constituted. Unfortunately the argument against 
refision is from every point of view immensely strong. A 
Constitution can only lose by being pulled to pieces 
within seveu years of its first creation. No institutions, 
however deeply rooted they may be in the popular afleo- 
tion, can afford to dispense with presoription. Each year 
that has passed since 1875 made tbe existing French 
svstem bettor known, and on the whole better liked, by 
those who have to live under it. If it is now to be 
revised beoanse in one p^icular it displeases the leader 
of the Left, the public belief in its stybility will be greatly 
weakened. OonstitutionB, like laws, should be ** made for 
” every degree,** and the discovery that they are not made 
for M. Gambetta will not be caloulatod to mereass tha ra-^ 
speot in which tbqy are held. ^ It is partioularly daagecouf 
to amend a Oonstitntion which is stiU veiy young whait 
there as no apesl agreement amoity tiaoee who will neve to , 
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ve^ieit M t0lihe.ettent to which the proem ought to 4 »e 
ettriM; The Mimeterial theory on the anbjoct is extremely 
Bittfeple^ The Gorernraent will antioance to both Chambers 
what the ohange e^^oted should bo, and the Chambers 
wtll therenpon fonuPthemselres into a congress to accept 
or reject the proposal. In this way the whole affair 
becomes a plebiscite in miniatnre. M. Gambbtta deter¬ 
mines that«he would like the Constitution modified, satis- 
ties himself that a majority in the Congress is of the same 
way of thinking, and straightway asks them to wy Aye or 
Kb to a point-blank inquiry. This, however, is^ not the 
vmr taken by the Extreme Left, or by the Legitimists, or 
mn by all moderate Bepublicans. The Extreme Left aro 
‘ Amorous for a revision which shall abolish the Senate. 
The Legitimists, always anxious to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment, can only justify the momentary coalition they wish 
to effect with the Extreme Left by the plea that, as a re¬ 
vision of the Constitution may one day or other be the means 
by wbiob France will cease to be a Republic and^ become a 
Monarchy, it is not their business to set limits to tho 
powers-of the revising Assembly. The moderate Ropub- 
uoans, who do not wish to see the Constitution revised at 
all, support the wider theory of the powers of Congress, 
because it strengthens the argument by which they hopd 
to show that revision in any shape is a very dangerous tjol 
to play with. 

It seems not nnlikely, taking all these considerations 
into account, that the projiosal tor revision will meet with 
considerable opposition in the Senate—an opposition 
which may not be removed by tho January elections. 
These elections will be held with the existing constituency, 
and the motives which govern tho electors who choose 
the Senators have not always boen identical with those 
which govern the electors who choose tlie^ Deputies. 
The Conservatives indeed may even be bonefitod by the 
circumstance that this is the only question upon* 
which tho contest turns. If no mention liad been 
made of revision, they would have had to speak their 
minds on the general policy of tho new Cabinet, 
and upon this there might have been great diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at any oonitnon formula which could bo 
adopted alike by Legitimists, Orlcanists, Boiiapartists, and 
Conservative Republicans. It is dilTerent when the issue 
concerns the method of election to the Senate and nothing 
else. Upon this point Conservatives of every shade may be 
in complete agroomont, and there is at least a chance that 
they may find the present electors indisposed to lessen 
their own importance by admitting others to share their 
dignity. The chief feature of the reform which M. OAMUiirrA 
is anxious to see introduced is the abolition of the present 
equality among the communes as regards the choosing of 
the electors. He wishes each commune to be represented in 
the Electoral College in at least an approximate proportion 
to its population. However agreeable this change may bo 
to the larger towns, it remains to bo soon whether ,it is 
equally so to the many towns and villages which 
now enjoy a degree of importance in the Electoral Collogo 
to which, in M. Gambbtta’b estimation, they have no just 
title*. Nor will ho have the advantage of being able to 
point to any deadly sin on the part of the Senate as a 
iustification for provoking tho excitement and risks of a 
oonstitntional revision. What has tho Senate done that 
makes it necessary to change the mode of election ? 
In answering this question M. Gambetta can go no further 
back than his own speech last May, in which ho praised 
' the Senate as being a most valuable element in the Con¬ 
stitution. He must find reasons for what he wants to do 
that have arisen within the last six months. The only acts 
of the Senate to which ho can point arc the rejection of 
the Sffrutin de Hate and the insertion ip the measure for 
seoularizing the communal schools of a direction to school¬ 
masters to teach the children their duty to God. The 
votes given in January will show whether either of these 
measum are as distasteful to tho various bodies who have 
to nominate the Electoral College as M. Gambbtta appears 
to believe. The Oonservatives could not wish for an issue 
better fitted to give effect to any influence they may still 
have wil^ their countrymen. 

fiOOTOH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

A SSOnON of the Sootoh Free Church has determined 
to begin an active agitation against the Establish, 
ment Attnoagb the prop^ was only resisted by a small 
“ifi it was observed that the attendance at the meet¬ 


ing was scanty. Twice as many soalons miuisteps and 
elders habitnalfy take, part in the prooeedinp wh^ from 
time to time an alleged heretic deviates' to the right hand 
or to the left from the strict lines of tho Westminster 
Confession. Although there seems to be much difference of 
opinion as to the reasons for assailing tho Established 
Church at tho present moment, the agitators, and perhaps 
those who stand apart from the movement, arc entirey 
unanimous in theological, or rather ecclesiRstical, hatred. 
English critics, though they earnestly di^laim any compre¬ 
hension of the delicate shades of Scotch dissent, aro generally 
aware that Presbyterian sects differ on points of discipline, 
while they apparently agree in doctrine. The Free Churoh 
secession was caused by tho inability of oven Scotch states¬ 
men to understand the eamostnessof the objection which was 
entertained to secular interference and lay patronage. The 
founders of tho Free Church, like tho Roformors of the 
sixteenth century,’hold that establishment was not only 
allowable, but indispensable; and they and their suc¬ 
cessors hare always since contoudod that the body which 
retained its connexion with tho State was guilty of usur¬ 
pation or intrusion. In full accordance with its principles, 
the Free Church has accumulated large endowments; and 
probably for some time it may have hoped to rosnme^ in 
more favourable circumstances tho rights which, according 
both to the possessors and to tho claimants, belonged^ to 
the National Church. It would seem that tho expectation, 
if it were over seriously entertained, has now been aban¬ 
doned. Like tho Irish Homan Catholic clergy in 1869, the 
Free Church ministers have resolved that the prospect of 
accession to the privileges of tho Establishment is too 
remote to justify tho further postponement of triumph and 
revenge. 

The grounds of the animosity which is to be gratified 
by disestablishment, ns far as they arc not^ of a spiritual 
kind, are simple and intelligible. Tho ministers of tho 
{Scotch Church are better endowed than thoir rivals, and 
they enjoy the support and good will of tho upper classes. 
The majority of tho Scotch gentry probably belong to the 
Anglican Church, and a low of them adhere to the Free 
Church; but the Presbyterian landowners for the most part 
remain in the Establishment, which is also to some^ extent 
recognized and favoured on grounds of public policy and 
social expediency by tho Episcopalians. The Free Churoh* 
ministers have often complained with apparent justice of 
the impediments which have on some estates been placed 
in the way of tho provision of sites for their churches and 
manBcs. Economical and social jealousy is stimnlated by 
approximate equality of condition, and by apparent identity 
of religious belief. Many Englishmen and a few Scotch- 
men hoped that the vehemence of antagonism would be 
mitigated by the removal of tho ostensible cause of sooesBion 
wboii the late Government passed a Bill for the abolition 
of lay patronago; but the roinistei-s of the Fi-ee Church, 
perhaps not unnaturally, resent the legislation which has 
deprived them of thoir most plausible grievance. Only one 
Englishman professes to understand the connexion of the 
Patronage Abolition Act with the agitation for dises¬ 
tablishment ; and Mr. Gladstone has never taken the trouble 
to explain a paradox which to the Free Church perhaps 
appears as a truism. The Duke of Argyll, who published 
a pamphlet on disrnption before ho was of age, and who 
has since followed the Free Church controversy with un¬ 
abated interest, was the chief supporter of the Patronago 
Bill; but the tortuous ingenuity of an over-subtle intellect 
apparently enables Mr. Gladstone to comprehend Scotch 
ecclesiastical puzzles better than the ablest of bom Preel^- 
torians. A slight reason will serve the purpose of a 
revolutionary politician in search of a pretext for a Booond 
mcasuro of disestablishment. Another bond of union 
between Mr. Gladstone and the Free Churoh agitatoTB ia 
to be found in tho nickname which is bestowed on the 
opponents whom they respectively most dislike. For many 
generations hostile Presbyterian sects bavo denounced 
each other as Erastians. Mr. Qladstokr, in one of his 
essays, enumerating religious parties and their different 
degrees of error, placed Erastians at the bottom of his list, 
immediately after Athoists. If, therefore, the Free Churoh 
OBu persuade Mr. Gladstone that the objeoto of their 
enmity are Erastians, their cause will be won. 

One of the criminal oharaoteristios of the Sootoh Estab- 
lished Church is of recent origin. When large nnmber 
the most orthodox zealots seceded on oonsdentious 
grounds it was found that the residne was^ comparativel^r 
inclined to toloranco, or, in seotaiian language, to latitudx- 
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Of late years almost all the proseontions for 
here^ .which hare ma instituted in Scotland hare been 
promoted in the Free Ohnnsh Fcolesiastioal Courts. 
Srastinns belonging to Established Ohnrches are less ex- 
aotizmas to the opinions of a minister who causes no 
scandal and who discharges his practical duties. There 
is undoubtedly much to be said in faronr of strict 
enforcement of nnity of doctrine; nor is this the 
place or ocossion for disonssiug the oomparatire erils 
of ozcessire rigidity and of tempting elasticity. It is 
possible that the sascoptibilitj of Free Chnroh dirines 
may saco^ better in tho maintenance of traditional 
FrMbyterian orthodoxy than tho careless aoquiesoence 
which is attributed to the Established Charon; but in 
imj^ending contest the stem champions of Northern 
Pnritanism wSl find themsolres strangely allied with tho. 

E onts of all arucles and creeds. Liberal politicians, 
h they will cordially welcome the alliance of the 
Dhnroh Holy Office, will not be deeply impressed 
with the mischievous tendencies of the wider niblioal 
criticism which is permitted in an easy-going Establish¬ 
ment. 


Even a slight and fragmentary report of the discussion 
at the Free Chnroh meeting for disestablishment shows 
that the agitators, notwithstanding their sectarian 
enthnsiasm, are not nneonsoions of the anomalies of 
their present position. A few of them remember how 
ChaIiXBEB and some of the other leaders of the se- 
oession oonsidered the maintenance of n National Church 
to be the most sacred duty of the State. It was only 
because the Government of the day recognized a Church 
which had become heretical or schismatio that the dis¬ 
sentient ministers abandoned their bouefices and their 
legal position. Accordingly there were several disclaimers 
of oomplicity with the Libenition Society, and with other 
Qpponents of the principle of Establishment. Others pro- 
tMted against any connexion with political parties, though 
it is evident that their solo chance of defeating their 
antagonists will bo famished by their employment of poli- 
tioal machinery. For the present the Free Cbnroh even 
stonds aloof from the United Presbyterians and from the 
other dissenting sects which will join in the attack on the 
Established Church. The bond of nuion whioh is, in the 
proverbial phrase, constituted by common enmities is in 
this OEU 96 partially weakened by tho cro.ss fends whioh 
separate Free Churchmen from professed Nonoonfurmists. 
As the agitation proceeds, all the sects and factions will 
find it uecoBsary to suspend their reciprocal animosities in 
the prosecution of a joint enterprise. That the political 
and economical rosults of disestablishment will bo wholly 
evil is a consideration which will have little weight either 
with ecclesiastical zealots or with subversive democrats. 
.Eager Presbyterians will find too late that their organi- 
zation will be disturbed and their iufiaenco fatally 
weakened by the victory which they will assist Socn- 
larists in winning. Even the endow^monts of the Free 
Church, amounting to some millions, will be loss 
secure when the property of the Established Church 
has been alienated. Some time will elapse before eoolesi- 
asiioal interests are confided to tho care of an English 
or Sootoh Minister of the type of M. Paul Bekt ; but the 
tendenoy of modern rovolntiou is illnstrated by the present 
cdnditiou in Franco of a Church which not long since was 
supposed to bo national and dominant. The Free Chnroh, 
witn the aid of its natural opponents, will perhaps succeed 
in its present enterprise. Mr. Gladstone shares its 
mysterious objection to the Bill for the aboUiion of 
f>atronsge; and Lord Hartimoton was persuaded by the 
late Mr. Ada&i to bid for party support by making dis¬ 
establishment an open question. It is a not improbable 
conjecture that the expected triumph may bo fatal to tho 
Pressbyterian system and to the doctrines which it pre¬ 
serves. 


PROGRESS OF OONFISOATION AND ANARCHY. 

O NCE more the winter is closing in, and once more life 
and prt^rty are becoming absolutely unsafe in large 
districts of Ireland. Last year excuse was made by the 
Ghivernnfbnt and its partisaim for tho permission of this 
state fit things. Foroo was no reme 4 y: redress of wrongs 
mnst propode punishment of crime; the House of Lords 
and ito treatment of tho Compensation for Uistnrbanoe 
BUl^trerO to blame for tbe anarchy of Ireland. This 


so snoh oxonso; jt . soisiblft. Tim ipmed; find Ibbo 
redress haye been prorided as amp^ as tbe bsart of Idv. 
Bjught himself oonld desire; tlw 
fnrdished by tbe joint effort of their politlioal Iviendi and 
their politioal enemies with engines^ opevoion oavefolly 
selaotM and adjusted by tbemselypi, and* so for foom any 
obstacle having been put in tbe way of tbeir plana for 
Ireland, they Imve been allowed tattie hlwnck^ to foosa and 
to bind exactly as they please. Their Sab-Commisibnera 
are cutting away the rents of those landlords wbbse in¬ 
terests they are charged to respect, by thirds and Wvesj 
every point is being strained to give the >00^ 
the fall advantages, and more than the dhll adv& 
tages, of the Act; and the other courts of jnstioe m 
Ireland are looking on in blank astonishment at the rapid 
and irresponsible manafaotnre of a new code of precedent, 
procedure, equi^, and law. Meanwhfie, mnrder and out¬ 
rage of every kind are once more beoominff the order of 
the day. It was simply owing to the bad markmanship of tiie 
would-be assassins thatmuraers moreandadons than tboBe 
of Lord Mountmorbis and Mr. Botd were not in two oases 
committed last week in the West and oentre of Ireland. 
Other selected victims have been less fortunate. Nor 
does it mend the matter that, in at least one oasei that 
of Miss Gifford, where actual murder has been committed, 
plnnder rather than revenge seems to have been the motive. 
For this shows that the boasted immunity of Ireland 
from crimes other than agrarian is disappearing under the 
genoi^ temptation to lawlessness which prevails. It 
was, indeed, impossible that snoh doctrines as have been 
preached in Ireland with impunity, and even with profit, 
should fail of a more general etfeot than the preachers 
intended. 

In such a state of things it is with some impatience 
that sensiblo men will receive the platitudes uttered by 
liho loss decided supporters of the Government, among 
whom it would appear that tho Times, after consider¬ 
able vacillation, must now be ranked. It is excusable 
enough for a Lord Lieutenant plaoed in the awkward 
cirenmstanooB which surround Lord Gowfeb to talk 
as he talked at Belfast on Wednesday. Although Irish 
Viceroys exercise a very variable influence on Irish 
policy, no one in the present instance dreams of 
attributing any initifitive to tbe actual incumbent of tbe 
office. To oblige Mr. Gladstone, Lord Oowpeb holds a 
very uncomfortable, and not over-dignified, position; and, 
when ho pledges himself not to retire from it, there is a 
certain gallantry, not to say heroism, abont tbe pledge 
which atones for tbe indecision and triteness of his other 
utterances. English critics, however, arc in no such diffi¬ 
cult position. Lord Cowfeb can probably go no fuHhor 
with safety than the admirable, bat scarcely practical, 
remark, “ I think ^ that this is a time when 6veiybody, 
whatever his politics, should join together in the defence 
of civilization and authority." But when these vague 
copybook headings are echpod and repeated by persons 
on whom no official responsibility rests, the proceeding 
approaches imbecility. To say that ** the paramount 
" necessity of tho moment is that of restoring order and of 
" vindicating the authority of the law ** might be an ex¬ 
cellent saying If tho same necessity had not been para¬ 
mount and neglected for every moment of some twenty 
months. To admit that ** what has been done for tbe resto- 
** ration of order in Ireland is likely to bo more effective in 
** tho end by reason of the delay m beginning " is simply 
to acknowledge misunderstanding of the present and 
ignorance of the past. Nor does it mend the matter to 
dacorato platitudes of this kind with scraps of the mis- 
ohievous jargon about national conscienoes, moral forocs, 
and so forth, which Mr. Gladstone has made fashionable. 
The plain truth is that the Government has as yet shown 
neither *tbo will nor the ability to deal with the anarchy 
of Ireland. A more astonishing and deplo^ble spoo- 
taclo has seldom been presented in history tlmn that of 
Mr. Forstek sitting at the gate of Ejlmainham alternately 
ushering prisoners in and letting them out, and imagining 
that by this process he will pacify Ireland. The only ex¬ 
planation of the trifling is either that the Government is 
simply disabled, and knows that it is disabled, by its 
past from adopting more forcible measnw,, or ebe that 
the clamour already nised by its own extreme ■apportei,'S 
against the earthquake-pill of arrestiogsnspBCtelias . 

it. In either case,, it is equally evident that the maw 
pressing duty of the present time is in hands whioh are 
u'neqasl'to it, 
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Hair ^vqply.oompoi^iBed iha GoYernmant 'is nw be 
gem at a glam fcj mkliiff at the proceedings of the Land 
Oc^miaBion* Thert gi&y pe thonght to be some signa of 
oonateniatioii in Mr. Gupsiokx’b guarded anewer to the 
letter whidi brought before his notice Professor Baldwis’s 
fiuBons dictum of spoliation. It would not be surprising if 
even Mr. Gladstohb's heart, though it be of the stoutest, 
qt&ailed at the prospect. We are told that ** No Bout ” is 
** ^teftil to the people of England and Scotland **; t^ 
will givc^no countenance to a flagitions repudiation 
solemn engagements.*' A national conscience swallow- 
confiscation up to fifty pep cent., but choking at any- 
tbmg more; a national conscience refusing to see a repu¬ 
diation of solemn engagements in snoh decisions as that 
in the CsAwrimD case, and that in which, the other day, a 
Sub-Oommissioner cut off some twenty per cent, of the 
Talue of an estate bought by the holder on the seenrity 
of. the nation, and undisturbed by him in its rental since 
the purchase—^this is a very singular kind of moral sense. 
It is not diffionlt to do more justice to Ministers than their 
half-hearted advocates dare to do. Mr. Qladstonb and his 
ooUeagnes no doubt perceive the fatal position into which 
they hisve half knowingly and half unconsciously glided. 
They have.set a premium on refusal to pay rents; how 
can they hang and shoot those whose only fault is that 
they mistake or decline the recent invitation *' thus far 
** and no further" P They have introduced a state of 
things in which, as no less a person tiiau the Guief 
JusTiOB of the Irish Common Fleas said the other day in 
open court, ** The action of justice is suspended, and 
** Magna Gfaarta in a manner defeated.” liow arc they 
to act with vigour against ignorant and misguided men 
who do not understand the exact articles of Magna Gharta 
and the exact varieties of justice which are for the 
time in abeyance P The lesson of their perplexity, it 
is true, is one which seems hardly to havo been needed. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is no doubt that it 
exists. It is possible, of course, that they may take 
heart of grace at last, and, throwing consistency to the 
winds, may act with rigour against those who, by Mr. 
Ghaubeblain's own admission, have boon their greatest 
friends and most efficient assistants in the past ? But oven 
then the Land Commission, unless the superior Court acts 
in a very different way from the subordinate and itinerant 
divisions, is a standing and perpetual iucitomont to the 
people to continue the very course which the Guvorumeut 
are endeavouring to check. The contradiction is fatal, 
but unavoidable; while the still worse difficulty of having 
to face the exasperation of tenants who find thoir reduc¬ 
tions of rents unconfirmed is at least possibly in store for 
them. It is idle, then, to talk of the question of the previous 
conduct of the Government being a “ barren ” question. It 
is not barren; it isonly too fertile in disastrous results which 
are evident every day. The reckless conduct of the Sub- 
Commissioners is, in the peculiar condition ofdrish thought 
and society, a positive and direct incitement to violence and 
rent-withholding. These two things, the Irish tenant-farmer 
may say to himself, havo already wij^d off half onr rents; 
let US continue them, and we shall wipe off the other half. 
GouUsoation and anarchy are thus connected inevitably 
from the point of view of the people, while from the point 
of view of the Government their encouragement of con¬ 
fiscation weakens, if it does not actually paralyse, their 
i^hands in putting down anarchy. It is indeed mucli to 
be hoped that the national conscience so often talked of 
will insist on measures being taken to prevent the unuals 
of England from being blotted with a second disgrauo like 
that of the winter of i88o~8i. But it will hardly do this 
without a clear oomprohonsion of the facts of the case, and 
that clear oompphousion will show that, if it is specially 
the duty of the present Ministers to apply the remedy, it 
is because they are specially to blame for their encourage¬ 
ment of the disease. 


THE LATE MR. GREG. 

T he death of Mr. W. R. Gbbo jostifies some notice of 
a writer and politician who, though he never attained 
popular notoriety, exercised considerable infinenco in his 
tivi|. Mr. Gbbo’s attention was probably first directed to 
poli&tral economy by liia interests as a mannfaoturer; but 
even before be xetiiM from busiuoss he pursued the study 
its own account, l^ny of Cobdek's earlier allies and 
fdUoifaiM became and remained politioLans, because demo- 

V 


oratio agitation was the most effective instrument which 
could be used for the romovsl of their special OTievanoe. 
Mr. Gbeo naturally became a Liberal, because he daainid 
certain definite changes which could only be aooomplished 
by the aid of the party of movement; but in his later 
years he doubted whether the forces on which he had 
relied were not becoming irresistible and dangerous. His 
apprehensions would have become mure acute if he had 
retained his vigonr long enough to take part in the oon- 
troversiea which have thus far resulted in the Land Act, and 
in the iniquitous dooisions of partisan j udgos. An economist 
of the last generation never thought it possible that 
the first postulate of the scioucc would be disputed 
cither in theory or in practice. The whole value of poli¬ 
tical economy rests on the assumption that property 
belongs to the owuer, to bo nsod according to his estimate 
of his own interest. The managers of the Corn-Law 
League ooutended with conclusive force that Protection 
was unjust, because it prevented them and their workmen 
from using their capitai and labour to the best advantage. 
That the rent of land was a legitimate form of income it 
never occurred to them to dispute, though they objected 
to the artificial increase of rents at the expense of the 
community by vicious logislatiou. Mr. Gbeg, or indeed 
Mr, Gobden, would have been startled by thu proposition 
that rent was a tribute improperly levied on the property 
of the tenant. 

Daring a long life Mr. Geeq was a voluminous writer 
both on general and on pcoasional topics. Ho was asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. JAMES Wilson and with Mr. Baubhot as a 
contributor to the Economist. Ho wrote anonymously or 
under his own xiamo in more than one other periodical; 
and he published several volumes on different subjects. 
His knowledge and his habits of business recommended 
him to Sir Geobqe Lewis for an official appointment which 
ho held with credit for several years. He had by nature 
both an active curiosity to ascertain the truth and a zeal 
to convert others to his opinion, which is of mora doubtful 
advantage. Thoro is something attractive and human 
in a sociable intellect which is xiovor content with its 
own conclusions unlbss others can be persuaded to accept 
thorn; but a certain reserve is also not without its advantages. 
Young men of active minds are always making discove¬ 
ries and courting proselytes; but maturer age generally 
hesitates to propagate novelties unless they tend to prac¬ 
tical utility. In this respect Mr. Gbeu always remained 
young ; and there is no reason to believe that ho regretted 
the candour with which he had expressed opinions on 
many subjects. On questions of economy and currency 
he was entitled to trust to his sound grasp of prin¬ 
ciples and to bis practical skill in applying theories to 
practical cases. Although his writings are not distin¬ 
guishable from those of his colleagues or associates, 
it may bo taken for granted that a constant contri¬ 
butor to the Economist must have done much to extend 
knowledge and to dispel popular illusion!?. In philo¬ 
sophical and thoologioal controversies Mr. Gbeq exhibited 
the same earnestness and good faith; but in these depitrt- 
ments his authority was less, and tho benefit to be con¬ 
ferred by the publication of disputable opinions was more 
than doubtful. Tho duty of preaching the truth in or cat of 
season, if it has any existence, must be contingent on tho 
certainty that the doctrine is true. Mr. Gbeg had not 
attained to tho fanatical zeal of a later writer who asserted 
that reticence on serious subjects indicated want of faith' 
in humanity. It is difficult to understand why indis¬ 
criminate iconoolasm should bo limited by an arbitrary 
belief in a newfangled and imaginary idol. In dealing 
with transcendental subjects, which ho might perhaps 
have advantageously avoided, Mr. Gbeg had at least tho 
merit of not being either a partisan or a devotee of ox- , 
tromes. ^ One of his latest essays was written in answer to 
a whimsical contention that a future life would consist, 
not in the prolongation of personal identity, bat in the 
probable continuity of tho human race. Perhaps fow 
anxious inquirers were satisfied by tho assurance that, it ' 
they were not to live after death, soraobody else woiUd, 
with equal advantage to tho world, take their place ^ for a 
senaon. When Homer preached the same Petrine, he 
compared tho generations of men to feaves which decay 4n 
autumn, to be followed by other loaves in spring.^ Mr. 
Gbeg had little sympathy with far-fetohed^sentimoutal 
paradoxes. 

A manuiaoturer and Free-trader belonging to tho samo 
generation with Mr. Gobden hud Mr. Bbiqvt oouldsoarscly. 
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fiO to (^mpatbize with the extension of popnlsr power; 
1 mt| if Mr. Gssa resented the nndae inflaenoe of the aris- 
toor^y he ooniined his politiosloonfidenoe to the educated 
portion of the middle classes. An economist of fortjr years 
age, convinced of the irrefragable sonndness of his own 
doctrines, would have bv preference vested poUtioal power 
in anj class which oonld be trusted to onltivate utility and 
lonoal adherence to principle in disregard both of pre- 
jolioe and of interested selfishness. The gradual conver- 
sbtt of Sir Robskt Pebl and of those who, in deference to 
his authority, followed his example may perhaps have 
asemsd to Mr. Qaia an ideal instance of the most desirable 
poliiioal process. Some of his associates in the Free- 
trade oontest may perhaps have valued the means by 
which their victory was achieved even more highly than 
the olgeot which vrrn attained. The proof of the power 
of numbers and of the ofiloienoy of agitation gratified 
the oomplaoen^ of democratic enthnsiasts, while the in- 
tersst of men of hnsiness and of reasdners was concentrated 
on the benefits to bo derived from economic freedom. The 
shallower reformers of the time, instead of appreciating 
either the triumph of argument or the increase of 
dsraooratio foroes, attributed the successful result of the 
Free-trade struggle to the supposed force of organisation. 
In the years which followed the repeal of the G^orn Laws 
many leagues were formed on the model of the great 
Lanoashire Assooiation; but, though some of them, such 
as Financial Beform Assooiation of Liverpool, were 
oonntenanoed by Mr. Cobden and Mr. BaiauT, they all 
proved in time abortive. A partial exception may be noticed 
in the Beform League, which was created ezolnsivoly for 
purposes of intimidation, and which by the Hyde Park 
riot oontribnted to the sucoess of the Beform agitation of 
1867; bnt the snooess of the agitation was doe rather to 
the energy of Mr. Briqht than to the obscure demagogues 
who managed the affairs of the League. 

Mr. Gbeo, who bad never approved of the supremacy 
•of the multitude, drew back at an early stage from the 
•demooratio movement. That taxation and representation 
^should be finally dissooiated from one another, that the 
psoteotion of property should bo entrnsted to the re- 
•oipients of weekly wages, seemed unreasonable to a utili- 
tsrian economist who noithor worshipped nor implicitly 
trusted oolloctive humanity. The alarm with which he 
regarded the growing power of tho working classes may 
perhaps have been ozeessive or premature; but his dis¬ 
trust of tho spirit of modem Liberal legislation has 
>been justified by recent experience. It was difiloult or 
impossible to anticipate the quarter from which danger 

• was to be first approheuded. That ownership of land 
would be disturbed before a systematio attack was made 
on capital might perhaps have seemed improbable to a 
student of Continental democracy and Socialism. The 
social fisbrio is endangered from tho moment at whioh tho 

• right of property becomes a subject of controversy. It may 
be thAt another system is potsiblo, or even that it is com¬ 
patible with civilization; but tho experiment could only 
he tried riter the most organic of revolutions. Mr. Greg, 
who had no kind of faith in social Utopias,^repeatedly 

• warned his countrymen of tho probable results of the 
demooratio innovations which arc so carelessly welcomed 
by nominally moderate politicians. He was not unaware 

»of the inutility of warning a community that it is floating 
with the stream to the edge of a cataract. Ho accepted 
reproach whioh might have been addressed to the 
utterer of evil forebodings by assuming the legendary part 
. -of OlSSANDBA, thongh the name was not strictly applicable. 
The Trojan prophetess was doomed not to bo believed 
whon she foretold the fall of Troy or the murder of 
Agamemnon. Mr. Greg, on the contrary, may perhaps 
have oonvinoed many disciples, but only of an impending 
■destiny which he and they were powerless to avert. The 
-title of ** Bocks Ahead 1 ** which he gave to one of his 
warnings seemed to imply a possible exercise 6f discretion 
and of akiU by a pilot; but it is certain that Mr. Greg, 
especially as he sidvanoed in life, entertained no sangnine 
iOonfidence in the future. With his own career and for- 
Aunes he had no reason to be dissatisfied. If he was not 
fixmons, he obtained general rocognitioa among his equals; 
anci he cultivated habitually exercised considerable 
sntrileotnal fhonlties. It is impossible to measure the 
influimoe which a weU-infiinned and thonghtfhl writer may 
. have axerdsed dorinff a long oareer. It is only certain 
^hat Mr. Gasa oontributed muoh more than his share to 
•the instmotion of hu oontemporaries. 


.MR. GLADSTONE AND SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

W HEN history comes to consider the remarkable 
inflnenoe which Mr. GLAOSTOfE has exaroised over 
England there will be at least one charge whioh cannot be 
brought against the present Prime MnriSTEE. It can 
never be asserted that, like not a few fhmocs statesmen in 
the past, ho has made a mystery of his peonliarities. For 
many years, whether in or out of office, Mr* GLiOSTONB 
has taken care to bring his idiosynorasy ^ly bsfora 
public at comparatively short intervals. With a 
which oannot bo too highly^ commended, he places tUv^, 
documents for estimating bis moral and intelleotual fitness 
for the great position he holds before the eyes of any one who 
has eyes and who chooses to read. Perhaps some of the 
readers are so toaohed by this mark of oonfidenoe that 
they do not oare to seem not to reciprocate it, and there¬ 
fore refnse to examine the doooments too narrowly. 
Perhaps the indispensable condition of possessing eyes to 
see is often wanting. Otherwise it is not easy to under¬ 
stand how there can be so much differenoe in the results 
arrived at. There is, indeed, a third explanation of the 
difficulty. These sucoessivo revelations of Mr. Gladstone's 
personality never fail to reveal one thing—his own nndoubt- 
log belief in ihe reotitndo of his own conduot and tho in&l- 
libility of his own judgment. To a certain class of mind 
the following syllogism therefore becomes possible. What 
Mr. Gladstone thinks is true; that Mr. Gladstonb is 
always right is what Mr. Gladstone thinks; therefore, 
that Mr. Gladstone is riways right is true. The formal 
perfection of tho argument is indubitable, and it seems to 
be, though less universally than it was eighteen months or 
two years ago, still generally imposing. 

The oorrespondenco published last Tuesday between the 
Prime Minister and Sir Bartls Frerb is the latest and one 
of the most interesting of these It is un¬ 

usually instructive, from the accidental fact that even the 
most excitable partisan can hardly manage to regard it as 
a party matter. Sir Babtlb Fbbrb, partly by his fault and 
partW by bis misfortune, is a person whom neither Liberals 
nor Conservatives have muoh reason to love. He did a 
very bad turn to the latter, and the former have behaved 
as shabbily as possible to him ; so that, according to the 
general laws of human nature, he ought to be obnoxious 
to both. There is, moreover, an almost universal opinion 
in England that in his Sonth African policy he—doubtless 
with tho best of motives—inflicted a groat injury on his 
country. Bnt Sir Babtlb Frere, like everybody else, 
is entitled to bo hoard on a question of fact; and it is a 
question of fact which is discussed in the long and some¬ 
what embroiled correspondence to whioh we are referring. 
It should be said (for without aocurate knowledge of this 
the corrospondenoe is difficult to appreciate) that in the 
Midlothian speeches Mr. Gladstone aocused Sir Babtlb 
Frere of being one of “ the two great authorities [the 
“ other being Sir Henbt Bawlinson] who supported the 
** Indian policy of advance into Afghanistan.’*, Mr. 
Gladstone then went on to draw inferences to the effect 
that Sir Babtlb was ** not conversant with fxee govom- 
** ment or responsible government,’* and to urge that Sir 
Bartle’s ** mode of action at the Cape of Good Hope did 
“ not tend to accredit his advice in Afghanistan.’’ Ab 
soon as Sir Bartlb Frere, having served Mr. Gladbionb’b 
convenience (a oonvenienco wblcb, as may be remembered, 
oonld afford to overlook for some considerable time 
Sir Bautle’s “ mode of action at the Cape ”), was to 
speak, the ex-High Commissioner wrote and j^abJished a 
pamphlet letter to his aoonser. After this Mint f^e cor¬ 
respondence begins. The first letter from Mr. Gladstone 
is what may bo called a vague but general request 
to let bygones be bygones, disolaiming the imputa¬ 
tion of moral error or reproach,” and proving 
willingness to apologize if he has been wrong in any 
statement. This is ibUowed by a letter from Sir Babtlb, 
pointing out what he has to complain of in the reffirenoe 
to Afghanistan. The letters aro oompUoated by oroaa 
references to South Africa on both aides. Some of these^ 
however, have nothing to do with the mrin point at iasne^ 
which is the imputation of having advised or fovoured the 
policy of advanoe into Afghanistan. Sir Babtlb argues 
elaborately that he bad never favotured that policy. Air. 
Gladstonb repliea that he had ** never had any reasofl^ 
” believe, nor does he believe, that he waa ao gromly tula- 
** underatood by a^ one in riie county aa to be anpposed 
to eonaeot Sir Babtlb with the deploraMe mma^rtu 
taken in Afghaniatan during tho Yioaiiojalty of Load 
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^ Ltttoh.” Mr. GiiALiTONE, bowerer, “ did think that 
^ Sir Bibtli was in^^/avonr of the policy of advance ’*; 
and his only objeot in mentioning the fact was ** to give 
•* his opponents the benefit of SirBAETLB’s high authority.” 
If he was wrong in the opinion, he regrets it; but, as to 
Soath Africa, he is not aware of having sought without 
warrant to tmt the policy adopted there ns Sir Bartlb 
]^IRB*8. This qualified and entangled apology brings out 
aiaother longletter from Sir Babtle, and then comes the most 
nAnarkable piece of the series. Had Mr. G ladstone stopped 
at the one just quoted he would have left himself in an 
awkward position, but not in half so awkward a one as 
that in which he now is. For ho now says, ** 1 havo 
“ never knowingly used any words which conld convey to 
** an nninflomed mind the idea that you had advised the 
'* measures taken 1w the late Government against 
“ Sbeiib Ali.” All that ho did was ” to admit in justice 
“ to opponents that you had been friendly to a policy of 
“advance.*’ Receiving Sir Bartlb’s assurance of the 
error, Mr. Gladstone is ** much gratified,” and if Sir 
Babtle re^rds his “ erroneous admission ” as a wrong ho 
is quite willing to “ express his regret.” With regard to 
South Africa his object was ** to say as little as he could 
“ and let that little lean as muoh towards Sir Batitle and 
** his views as he could.” Finally, Mr. Gladstone ” has 
“ not anything to retract.” 

This is the marrow of two columns of small print, and a 
very curious marrow it is. Mr. Gladstone asserts that 
Sir Babtle supported and advised the Indian policy of 
adyanco into Afghanistan, and that Sir Babtlk’s mode of 
action at tho Cape of Good Hope does not tend to accredit 
that advice. Tho first stat^ent is proved to be in- 
aoonrate—at least Mr. Gladstone accepts the proof by 
making no attempt to npsot Sir Bartlb’s ovidonce on the 
subject. Yet, notwithstanding this statomont and the 
argument built upon it, Mr. Gladstone has nothing to re¬ 
tract ; but, if he has nothing to retract, ho has much to bring 
forward. He did use the words, “ Sir Babtle Fuere advised 
“ tho advance into Afghanistan ”—this is admitted; but ho 
never used any words that could bo intorproted as meaning 
that Sir Babtle bad advised measuvos against Siiebb Ali. 
The measure against Sukre Ali was the advance into 
Afghanistan, and tho advance into Afghanistan was the 
measure against Shere All The terms aro absolutely 
convertible; yet Mr. Gladstone admits tho one statement 
and denies the other, even as an inference. Further, Mr. 
Gladstone expressly used Sir Bartle's African **modo of 
** action ” as an argument to discredit liis supposed advico 
in Afghanistan. This, again, is admitted. Yot Mr. 
Gladstone now says that he never sought at any time to 
treat the course of policy puraned in South Africa without 
warrant as Sir Babtle’s, and that ”tlio littlo be said 
” about it leant as much as possible towards him and his 
“ views.” It is, according to Mr. Gladstone, leaning 
towards a person’s views to say that those views are so 
bad that they aro sufficient to discredit other views on 
another subject. Alter this it is almost superfluous to 
notice the oharaoteristio .description of a gronndless 
accusation as an “erroneous admission,” or the peou- 
liarly comforting and not less characteristic argument 
that what looked like an attack on Sir Babtle was 
really only an act of justice to Lord Beagonsfield. 
All this makes tho question of merit os between the 
correspondents entirely irrelevant, though it is not 
surprising to find that it has been put in the foreground 
by Mr. Gladstone’s partisans. It really does not matter 
much whether Sir Babtle was in favour of tbo 
Afghan policy of the late Government or not. It is a 
qnestion verv interesting to himself and to historians, bat 
o£ no actual importance. Perhaps it is of rather more 
actual importance that the Prime Minister of England 
should deny that any nninflamod mind can see in an as¬ 
sertion that Sir Babtle advised an advance into Afghan¬ 
istan the assertion that he advised measures against Shere 
Ali, and supported tho deplorable policy of Lord Lttton. 
It may be somewhat remarkable that in tho same breath 
with an aeknewledgment of regret for an erroneous 
admissioD, Mr. Gladstone should declare that he has 
nothing to rStract. It is onrions, to say the leasts that 
w^poan who has said that Sir Babtle Frere’s mode of 
,ao^on in South Africa does not tend to accredit bis advioe 
in Afghanistan ahonld describo this as leaning as mnob as 
Im conld towards Sir Bartlb Frebb and his views in South 
This is the really interesting thing about the cor. 
and it is quite independent of the case against 


Sir BaBtlb and his policy, whether in India,or in Africa. 
There would be no difference of opinion in private life 
aboi:^ the oonduot of any one who played fiist and loose 
with facts and words in tho way in which Hr. Gladstovb 
here plays with both ; and there would not be muoh diffisr- 
once of opinion about tho conduct to be observed towards 
him in return. Tho ourious thing is that the very porsona 
who are moat innocently blind to the inferences natnrally 
drawn from this oorrespomlonce are the very persona* who 
aro most indefatigable in asserting that the morality o£ 
public and of private life is one and indivisible, and that 
action in both must be gnided and judged by identically 
the same rnles.. 


THE HOME SECKETARY AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

rriHE Home Segrei'Art has taken tho only course that 
X ho could properly taike in reference to the St. Paul’s 
Industrial School, and has remitted the whole matter to the 
Public Prosecutor. Tho degree in which there exists 
matter on which to found a criminal charge will now be 
investigated by tho one person to whom this kind of 
inquiry properly belongs, and the fact that it bos been 
referred to him relieves u.s of the obligation of saying 
anything more on this part of the subject. Whether 
acts of cruelty were committed in the school, and, if so, by 
whom, and at whose instance they were committed, are 
questions of which the public generally will gladly wash 
their bands. S« long ns the Secretaut of State had not 
called in tho Pnblio Proseentor, it was necessary to insist 
upon the grave character of tho charges brought, and the 
apparent force of the evidence alleged in support of them. 
Now that these facts have been admitted, and aro about 
to be acted on by the officer whom they most nearly con¬ 
cern, tbo matter may bo safely loft in his hands. 

Two other quostions, however, still call for further con- 
sidoratiou. The first is the responsibility of tho London 
School Board for what has taken place. It has boon angrily 
denied that this body has any responsibility whatever 
as regards iudnstrial schools. Tho inspection of thesa 
schools, it is said, bolocgs to the Home Secretary, not to 
tho School Board. If be, with the requisite staff at his 
oomrnand, was unable to discover what was going on in St. 
Paul’s School, how can the London School Board, which 
has no such stufi* at its disposal, be chargeable with 
negligence for not detecting what escaped Sir William 
Hargourt ? The J^indon School Board, os not infre¬ 
quently happens in those cases, entirely mistake the nature 
and occasion of the censure that has been passed upon 
them. In our judgment there can be no doubt that they 
have been very greatly to blame in this business ; but we 
willingly oonoede that the responsibility for what went 
on in tho school rests npou tho Home Secketabt and not 
upon the London School Board. Ho, not they, was the 
person who ought to have been kept informed of theiftia- 
racter of the school and qf the condition of the boys who 
wore kept there. It is not because they were not informed 
abont the school that the London School Board deserve 
grave consnre ; it is because, when the need of making them¬ 
selves informed was brought homo to them by circum- ’ 
stances, they paid no regard to it. It was natural that 
in tho first ontburst of public indignation the distinctiop 
between these charges should havo boon obscured. It was 
seen that tbo Board was greatly in tho wrong at that 
moment; it was not seen at what precise point in the 
matter the Board had become wrong. The controversy AtiaA 
followed, passionate as it has been, has at least'done away 
with ibis confusion. The Board may fairly be acquitted 
on the charge of having allowed abuses to exist which they 
had the means of obcc^ing. The Industrial Schools Com¬ 
mittee, which has earned such unenviable notoriety, was 
not an inspecting body; it was simply a body charged 
with the transfer of children to industrial schools under 
the authority of the Board, and with the provision of 
additional schools in tho event of those in being proving 
inadequate to tbo demand for accommodation in them. As 
sneh, the Committee was no morq, bonnd to see that the 
schools chosen were properly managed than tbo magistrate 
who sel^|s a* child to a reformatory is bound to consider 
whether the discipline he will there undergo is likely to 
reform him. But, when all this has been acknowledged, 
there remains quite enough to charge tho Board with. 
As has already been pointed out, thev stood to the children 
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Ihey had sent to these schools in the relation of guardian 
to ward. They wore exempted from the duty of making. 
Inqniiy as to the character of each particular sobooL and 
M to the treatment the children unaerweut there, the 


M to the treatment the children unaerweut there, the | 
fact that all the schools had the certificate of the Homo ; 
Office, were inspected by its officers, and bad presumably 
borne that inspection satisfactorilv. But they were not 
exempted from the duty of making inquiry as to the 
IrntK of specific charges against a particular school 
when these charges were brought before them, and, in¬ 
deed eagerly pressed upon them. To repeat an illastra< 
4 ion formerly used, no one would blame a guardian if, 
baying to send his wards to school, ho chose a public 
school of good repute, without himself invcBbigatiiig the 
foundation of the character it bore. But if specific charges 
of cruelty were brought against the scbool at which iio 
bad placed his wards, and he refnsed or delayed to satisfy 
himself as to the truth of them, he would bo very properly 
blained. The Loudon Scbool Board had had notice that 
' all was possibly not right with the St. Paul’s Industrial I 
, School. They had had that notice in the remarks of the I 
maratrato in dealing with the boys aooused of sotting fire 
to the school, and later on they had had it in the state- | 
meats laid before them by Mrs. Surr. Their plain duty, 
on becoming acquainted with those causes of suspicion, 
was at onc% either by themselyes or by appeal to the 
HOMfl SsCRSTART, to institute the necossaiy investigation. 
Instead of this, they did their best to keep the matter 
firom the notice of the noM£: Seckstabt by rescinding 
the motion to submit it to him, and they were late and 
languid in taking the dnty upon themselves. This is the 
real ground on which the London Scbool Board merits 
oensnre. Its members were loth to rocogpiize—^many of 
them possibly have not yet recognized—that they owed 
any duty whatever to the possible victims of the cruel- 
tiw alleged to bo practised in St. Paul’s School. This 
nnwilUngnoBB is so extraordinary that it can only be ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis snggestod last week. The need 
mr inquiiy was disoovered, and the obligation to under¬ 
take it pressed upon the Board, by the wrong people. If 
Mrs. SuBR had belonged to the majority, all would have gone 
well. She belonged to the minority, and all went ill. If 
the London School Board wish to regain the confidence 
of the public, they will show some appreciation of the 
duty they neglected, and some regret for having boon led 
away into neglecting it. 

A BtUl wider issue is raised by the last two paragraphs 
of Sir William Habcourt’b lotU*r to the Board. He 
admits that suffioient defoots have been disoovered in the 
partionlar school which has been under consideration to 
throw doubt upon the management of other similar schools. 
If these defects could go on undetected in one industrial 
aohool, itiey may remain equally undetected in another. 
The possibility of this has been confirmed by the die- 
eovery that equally gross abuses are complained of in an 
industrial school at Glasgow. It is evident, indeed, that 
tfascpeonliar oouditions of an industrial schjbl lend them- 
flelves very readily to omel treatment. The children sent 
to these schools are usually of a specially unmanageable 
type. They need to bo treated with a good deal of 
strictness, and at times with a good deal of severity ; and 
strictness and severity, when they have to be shown by 
unwise or incompetent people, may very easily degenerate 
into ornelty. The safeguards which exist in ordinary ele- 
itoidury wools are wanting here. The schools are 
l^OSrding schools, not day schools; so that the inter- 
.^Qpymise between parent and child, which in ordinary ele- 
in^a^^ry schools is suspended only daring the time 
wnen a child is aotuaUy at school, is in the industrial 
•ichools sxupended altogether. The children have no 
one to whom to complain of ill-asa^B^e—^no cue who 
is likely to find out, even if no complaint is made, that 
iUrUBage has been practised. The only persons who have 
any ^portonity of making discoveries on this point are 
Govemment Inspectors, and it is to them that up to 
this time the pnblio has looked to see that these schools 
have been ri^tly managed. They now learn that the 
inspection in question is of an extremely imperfect kind, 
nnd that the large number of schools makes it impossible 
Ibrtbe present staff to introdnee any efibotnal improve- 
ussut. It is not wonderful that this duooveey hap greatly 
.^dis^rbed a large number of people. The im of an 
i^^utrial school is ao excellent one. it seems to meet 

> want which can be. met equally. wril ip no other 
Oousequently, money has beenIre^y i^nt bjchari^i 


able persons in setting up suoh schools, and by iko rate¬ 
payers in supporting, them whon set up, Tboro an nanns 
which mske it desirable that no radSom Qbangie^ihbuld be 
iatrpanoed into the system under which ttisee nohools niu 
maintained. In a boarding, school, for example^ it . is 
impoasiblo to put aside, the religions diffim^..'< 
managers of the sohool have the entire dharjge of ifhe 
children, and, if the^ do not make pnvrisioii for religlpua 
instruction, no religious instruotion will be given. 
judging from the recent action of the London itobool Bbalnf 
is there any ground to infer that, if Sohool Boaw were tidl^ 
stituted for charitably disposed individuals as the managers 
of mduBfcrial schools, things would of neceaBity he any bethm. 
The two things that seem to be needed, if the present 
system is to be retained, are provision for the appointment 
of an adequate staff of managers and for the adequate 
inspeotiou of the school as carried on by thm managers. 
At St. Paul’s Sohool the first of these conditions did not 
exist, for the sole manager was Mr. Sc&UTTOX, wtd|e the 
second, as wo are told by the SBCRSTABr of Stats himself, 
does not exist at any indnstrifd sohool. Sir Williak 
Haugoobt need bring forward no farther evidence to 
establish his position, that ** the time has come when tho 
“ whole matter should be submitted to the investigation of 
an important and independent authority.” 


ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. 

T here is an English proverb to the effeot that one twfdlow 
cannot make a summer, but what is beyond the capacities of 
a swallow mB;|r be possible to a Saint. There are at fdl events 
two of the saintly companv who are credited in England, and we 
believe elsewhere also, with the jpleasant prerogative of making, 
or restoring, a summer that is already fled, though they do not 
unfortunately deijm to exercise this prerogative os often as might 
be desired, andstul seldomerdo they both combine during the same 
autumn to put forth their beneficent powers. This vesr, howevei^ 
it may fairly be said that we have had a St. lAikea summer ana 
a St. Martin’s summer in quick succession, but with a sufficient 
interval between them—^abouf All Saints* Day—to preclude any 
risk of those jealousies from which even ** celestial minds ” are 
alleged not to be always free as to who might claim the dispen- 


a further question, which has much exercised and ia foot bops- 
lessly confused one of our evening contemporaries, as to wmoh 
St. Martin has a rightful claim on our gratitude. For it ao 
happens that in the Roman Calendar there is a St. Martin, 
Coulessur, on the eleventh, and another St. Msrtui, Pope sad 
Martjr, on the twelfth, of November. And our conteinpo- 
rary, not being perhaps ve^ deeply versed in ecoleeiastm 
bisUiry, uud naturally supposing that a Pope and Martyr moat 
be a greater personage than a Confessor, somewhat fssUy con¬ 
cluded that the St. Mmrtin of November 12 had sent ns the genial 
weather we have all lately been enjoying. That, however, u not 
at all the cose. We hope wo entertain a proper reepeot for Popes 
and Martyrs, and Pojpe Martin I., as may be gathered from 
Milman'if account of his nerseoution by the Monothelite Emperor 
Constons, was a man wall deserving respect and sympathy! though 


[ respect and sympathy! though 


it is only by a little atretobing the term that he can be «^lb«d a 
martyr, as he died from the cruel treatment he h^ received in 
his exile at Cherson. Nevertheless, it is not Sk Martin, Pope and 
Martyr, commemorated in the Homan Calendar on Novemoar rs, 
who confers its designation either on Martinmae or St. Martin’a 
summer, but his for more celebrated namesake, 1^, of 

Tours, who figures as well in the Anglican ae in the Bomen. 
Calendar on November 11. Nor is much additional light thrown 
on the matter hr elaborately oonfouading Martin 1 , who is to 
martyr honoured on November 12, with hia aoootsacr of aeven 
centuries later, Martin IV., the Pren^ Cardinal who was elected 
Pope at Viterbo in 1280. The death or rnartyidom of Martin X. 
occurred in 655, notr-sa the evening journalist Imitooed—nine 
centuries, but two centuries and a half after St. of Tomi, 
who died in 597. 

« Who has not heard of St. Martin, Bishop of Tditi% and. .Oo»* 
fesBorP ” are the openiw words of Cardinal Newunufa vSkettii of 
hia lijfe, origiuallj publitoed forty yean ago in the OmrcA of to 
Fathers, Alban Butler begins In aimiler terma hUtifo, of ^tho 
enreat St. Martin, the gbty of Gaul and the light of the Wosteia 
Cfauich.” And indeed foom the veiy tint hie natoMi efidto 
honoured in the Ohuoh, and especially in EnglapjL where evinto 
British times there wsjH-ae ihste still is-^ ohnito dsdjestto to 
him at Canterbury, iu wmeh Bertha, thp Obrntien.,Queen of 
Ethelbwt, had.been itoustomed to wonmlp JhAtt the arrival of 
St Augutoe. The lim nitmto of ehurebes deditotsd In hie 
honourbotik in England and throu^nt Bnxpue gtond^! MSt 
the time when totu mimland eooif olltavwato' l^athitol wie 
built over hie tomb at Toon, wklehs laetsA ou •e^meiemd % 
Oiotoir.tia< to Fnorit Revolation! eoffietotigntot 

toptoftomto ummaa^^of.to 

atoewOaofoiato tonMntoqftoowii m m 
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nd had his Sfuna ioMrtod hy Qiefmty the Great with 
Ihoie eeitain ApoatiM tuid Martjn, in the Oanon of the Maes. 

«re*tbm nahy, etWi of tlie meet Aunoue of the old Ghriftian 
iaiiitrt;iirbeiee life has eome down to ns on testimonj so truet- 
wnrthr and predae, as hia hiographer, Sulpicins Sevonia, was a 
diaciprey eyewltneaeiand indmate mend. Milman indeed complains 
)0f iw cMuHfyin miraottlous matters, which however he only 
ihajw' with hia omitemporaries, but flmy admits his ** polished 
and^ olaasioal style,** on which Oaidinal Newman also dwells. 
'Ifaw^iMraa bom in Pannonia of heathen parents in 316, and 
wetight iw at Pavia in Italy; his fether was a soldier, and 
ne mineelr served aosiie years in the army, but became in early 
vottth a eonvert to Ohristianity. At the age of about fifty, 
he came to Poietiers and established there what is said to 
have been the first monastic institution in France; and in 
372 he was made Bishop of Tours, about the same time that St. 
Ambrose waa elected to the see of Milan, llis diocese appears to 
have been of wide, perhaps not very definitely limited extent, and 
Gaol waa at that period still an almost pagan country; the cities 
Indeed had been evangelised, hut the country folk-—the pagmi— 
atitl adhered to their old idolatries. The heathen sacrifices were, 
however, abofit this time forbidden by law, and there does not 
leem to nave been much resistance to the edict. Martin, at ail 
events, waa very sueceseful in hie missionary labours among the 
Mple, and persuaded them in many cases to join with him in the 
aestraotioB of their temples and images. But he was to become 

f it more conspicuous for his courage in dealing with the nsurpiug 
mperor Maximus, and that too as the champion, not of heresy— 
for he was a zealous preacher of the orthodox mith—but of heretics 
against that persecuting policy of which Maximus set whut Milman 
** a fetalprecedent ’^disowned at the time by tbe general voice 
of the Ohristian Church. Martin had already on first coming to 
Tr 5 v^ where Maximus had established his court, refused to hold 
any intercourse with him till after his solemn assumnee that 
he had only reluctantly assumed the imperial power imposed on 
him by the army, and had slain no enemy except on the 
battle-field. The Emperor seems to have thought that a zeal 
for orthodoxy, which certainly was not according to knowledge, 
might help to condone if not to conceal his more than doubtful 
antecedents, and he thereby gave occasion for the two most dis¬ 
tinguished prelates of the day, both afterwards reverenced oa sainta, 
St. Martin himself and St. Ambrose, to pronounce by antidpatiou 
an empbatie censure on the evil systeia so portentously exemplified 
in the establishment of tbe Inquisition. 

The feots, briefly stated, are these. The rriscillianists, a 
Spanish sect who had revived some form of Gnostic or Monichean 
heresy and had been condemned by a local Council under the pre- 
aidency of Ithacios, contrived to get its seiiience reversed by on 
edict of the Emperor Gratian, and Ithacius hud to leave the 
country in cmisequenoe. But after the death of Gratian he 
promptly rejiaired to Tr&ves and appealed to the now Em- 
neror, who eummoned the herotice to appear before bis tri- 
ounal, and in spite of Martin *b energetic remonsirnncos, hod them 
tried and executed after Martinis departure. A solemn protest 
affainst these proceedings was entered eventually by Sirenius, then 
Jrape, as well as by St. Ambrose, and Ithacius was deposed and 
excommunicated. But our immolate concern here is with St. 
Martin, III the following year he returned to Treves to intercede 
with Maximus for two of the officials of the lata J'lmperor Gratian, 
Narsee and Leucadios, who bad been threatened with death. He 
found assembled there a Council of Itbacian bishops, who had 
already induced the Emperor to send a military commisBion into 
j^ain charged to detect arrest, pillar, and kill all heretics, the 
broad teat m heresy adopted being paleness of lace and peculiarity 
of drees. One cannot help being reminded of Louis XIV. and the 
dregonnadea. Martin nxmtly piessed the Emperor to recall this 
infiiinous commission, and meanwhile refusod to communicate with 
the hishopa who bad procured it. Maximus wavered and pro- 
varicaled, but at last, being offended at the pertinacity of hie 
li^p^tioaeia, ordered Narses and Leucadius to be at once executed. 
TUawee too much for Martin's kindness of heart; he hastened 
at once to the Einperor, and promised to communicate with the 
pemeoating lihaeiau faction on condition of the lives of tbe 
prisoners briw spared and the military inquisitors recalled from 
BnaiB. The Emperor granted both requests, and Martin fulfilled 
hii part of the bargain and oommunicatod next day with It^iua 
nnd hia asao e fetesi For this weakuesa, as he regarded it, he never 
fofgave himself, nor would he ever ^aiu attend any Council or 
iMwting of hiabopa. But tbe error, ii such it was, does credit to 
hk he^niid we can hardly blame him for preferring the preeen* 
vntion of the Uvea of tbe hunted hei'etics to the logical eons^ency 
^ A protest against their persecutors. He died at the 

age of fii OB November 9,397, and was buried on the eleventh, the 
dny aliill defikated to hia memory. Hia shrine was long a favourite 
wgrimag^ iii Jkmee, but it was afterwards rifled by the Huguenots, 
the tpkndki oattedial of Tours, age of the finest in FVance, 
■noomnbad, saws have before mentions, to the ioonodaatio fniy of 
tha BavolliuiMh Therite of hk tomb was however rediacovmedabout 
tVMDtj yeam a^ nnder some houses purchased by Cardinal Morlot, 
tBari*^Uohhkhcm of Tnuia^ and a temporary chapel was erected over 
lt| which haa beemoa agrin a plaoe of pilgrunage. In England 
^.thwa k iCBively a town of any rise that has not a diureh dedi- 
^ him, and thk may help to eixplain the retention of hk 

aakiajh' Ihe ^Calendar; at the Befomwtloii. For Englkhmen 
(W k yly j b O B fevn r it k chiefly reaened from ohUvion by ^e oefaa- 
of jnob yearns the pieientywhen the question 


natuniUy suggests itself what is meant by St. Martin's summer. And 
as recent experience proves that oven so simple a question^ may be 
answered quite wrongly, we have thought our refers might not 
unreasonably desire to Know what is &e right answer; the more 
BO as, in spite of his monastic austerities and miraculous atffiieve- 
monts, on which there can bo no need to dilate here, there k a 
real human interest and significance in the life of this early srint, 
who is not inappropriately considered the patron of late sammera, 
and who under a rough exterior concealed so generous and warm 
a heart. 


LIFE IN NORTH CORNWALL. 


O NE of the few remaining refuges from nineteenth-centary 
bustle, from railroads aud telegrams, from traction-enginee 
and steam-ploughs, and from the widely spreading Cocknqy 
tongue, is to be found iu tbe extreme West of England, on the 
other side of tbe boundary line which divides Oomishmen from 
lihigUshmen. Only one railway Company haa as yet penetrated 
into King Arthai‘’a dominion, and thus many places are still some¬ 
thing like twenty miles from a station, it is nearly impossible 
for “ up-country " people (os the rest of the world is somewhat 
contemptuously stj led by all who have the good fortune to Uve 
west of Exeter) to realize such a state of things; but the resultB 
are evident enough in the tenacity with which old habits aiWelang 
to, and in the slowness to accept reforms, oven of^e most unrevo- 
lutionary type. Old words and idioms, too, linger u the moutbs of 
the elder folk, though it may be feared that Ifoord-School Engfiah 
will be the language of the next generation, to the exclusion of 
many a quaint and pithy turii of speech. 

Belief in witchemt t is still common, principally in the milder 
form of ** white" witches. There may even be found that tradi¬ 
tional personage, the “ seventh son of a seventh son," who touches 
for king's evil, stanches bleeding, and, in fact, is what a South 
African would call a ^'medicine-man." Very learned ho u 
probably in woodcraft and bee-keeping, and must other country 
pursuits; on Sundays a "Methody" preacher, on week days a 
labourer at twelve shillings a week, living principally on “ taties," 
and seldom touching meat, save on the great winter festivri of 
killing a pig. He is now a teetotaller after (it is rumoured) a not 
too sober youth, and his skill in trapping hares and rabbito 
suggests sundry breaches of the Game Laws in former days, of 
which, indeed, the old man makes no secret. Uis whole life has 
been spent out of doors, and it is not surprising that he should 
have acquired a cortaiu knowledge of the useful properties ol 
plants, upon which it may be suspected that much of the reputa¬ 
tion of the *' white witch " is founded, though in some cases tlia 
knowledge is of a vague order. 

No heart enn know, no tongue can tell. 

What virtue lies in the pimpernel, 

may be an excellent excuse for not ridding the flower-borders of 
that pretty little weed the scarlet pimpernel, or "shepherd's 
riock," but one would like to know something of its positive merits, 
which the poet has not left on record. 

There is a good dtiol of uwe felt of the harrows or tumuli whose 
gieat green mounds rise solemn and mysterious in the fields. They 
are seldom levelled, though most of them have been despoiled of 
their contents long ago by ardent arcfamologists, and their former 
tenants are popularly supposed to haunt the neighbourhood. 
Such traditions and superstitions are not confined to the labour¬ 
ing class; the tenant-farmers are equeilly imbued with them, 
and indeed con hardly be separated in thought from the labourers, 
being generally not removed by more than one generation from 
ploughmen or " horsemen ” (t.e. tenders of horses) ancestors. The 
holdings are veiy small and the rents low, so that a haid-working 
man who has managed to put by a few pounds will often take an3 
stock a small farm, if good seasons help him he may add enough 
to his capital to have something to fall back upon when ue 
hay harvest is ruined by days of soaking rain, or " the fly " deci¬ 
mates the turnip crop, or, worst calamity of all, when the fetal 
" cawd " or liver disease strikes down his promising flock of sheep. 
But, on the other hand, should the small farmer be improvident, 
or, as is too often the case, should his mind bo filled with exploded 
theories of agriculture, woo betide him in such seasons as tbe 
country has suffered from in late years. His landlord may over¬ 
look the fact that the man has brought a mat part of the trouble 
on himself by his obstinate refusal to tiwe advice, and bo may, 
or rather be certainly will, remit ten or twenty per cent, of the 
rest; but this is not sufficient to set tbe poor fellow on hia legs 
win. If he is an honest man he gives up his farm and very 
lixely starts again as a day labourer; if he is dishonest he sells off 
everything surreptitiously—farm stock, implements, furniture, Ac., 
and " goes scat" bolts). The neighbours, if be haa any, 

keep ms secret, a^ it may be several daya before the unfortunate 
landlord becomes aware that the farm is empty. He finds the land 
probably bearing a plentlfulcrop of weeds, and the gates, whi^ have 
been fouiri usemlas firewood, conspicuous by their a^nce; two 
dr three Iqnn bens and a cat representing the live stock. Acte 
of omslty "to of neglect of dnimals are exceptional, and| aa a 
rule, the people ar#iond of their dumb companions, which in oon- 
ee^aonee are extremely tome, and occaaionwy even obtrusive in 
their attsotioiie to timorous strangera. The pig, especially, is in 
Oomwall, almost as much as in Ireland, an, eitfani de la maiton, 
Lqpig-hggod and gaunt, he appeaia at every farmhouse door, and 
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hSf grunt—suapicioui, inquisitive^ or friendly—^greeta the^ ap- 
ptoa^Dg visitor. The Coruish pig\i intelUgence and domestioitj 
nave be^n as much improved hjr ^nerations of kindly treatment 
as those of the Arab horse, and he is a far more sociable com¬ 
panion than the mongrel sheep-dog who barks indiscriminately at 
air^angers. A pig of those parts has been imown to follow the 
&mily sedately anout the grounds, to watch at a gate for the 
master’s coming, and to make a hold, but unsuecessful, at¬ 
tempt to follow the carriage. The wild birds, too, show some¬ 
thing of the same fearless cud confiding character. Small boys 
are so few in this thinly-peopled district that they fail to aflbct 
appreciably tho number of noatlings batched each year, and the 
birds, being free from molestation, cease to regard mankind as their 
natural enemies. Ohaffinches boldly come to share the food of 
the poultry-yard, ^obinB hardly get out of the wav as one 
walks along the road, and that shyest of woodland oirds, the 
jgraen woodpecker, has been observed "for more than a quarter of 
' %Xk hour quietly feeding within a etono’s throw of a house, while 
' the domestic pigeons (themselves the tainost of tho tame) walked 
round it at a sate distance, evidently wondering what sort of creo- 
** tare this strangely brilliant visitor could be. * 

A less pleasant trait of the Cornish character than kindness to 
^ anUnals is that of revenge for injuries, roiil or supposed. A not 
‘nnrommoD form of vengeance for dismissal from service is the 
' skpghter of the late employer’s pig. It is somewhat unpleasant 
kfra aj^reigner ” (t.e. any one from beyond the border) to know 
tnatltl^ offinoe be may give, however unwittingly, will very likely 
be revenged in ^is or some otlier equally mischievona manner. 
Wken a person inm any other part of Eugiaud settles in the West 
be must no prepared for an unlimited amount of cheating and petty 
theft, since hu will certainly be regarded by some of his new 
neighbours as a lawful prey. It will take him some time, pro¬ 
bably, to understand the dialect. When he hears of " mating ” 
the pig, he may not at first grasp that the animal is to he 
ibd. ** Heave ” for thaw; “ spears,” tho hazel stakes used 
in thatching; ** reed,” straw selected for the same purpose—these 
and many other words are very puzzling to a stranger. Hometimos, 
indeed, the better-educated wul translate as they go along:— 
The weather is very plum (mild) to-day ”; and, d propos of wasps, 
** appledranes, but some folks calls 'em wasp-dies." Planting is 
always “ tilling," and the ordinary square-shaped spade is never 
used, a long-handled shovel taking its place; but mattocks and 
an implement called a lisgay " (in Devon a two-bill ”) are 
mostlv used for breaking up the ground. The fisgay has a 
very long handle and a double head, axe-edged at one end and 
^mattock-edged at tho other. Possibly the slight make of tho men 
may account for tho absence of tho spade, the use of which 
requires greater strength than do tho implements of the mattock 
cl^. A really well-built man is solaum to be seen in the 
district; though 'sometimes tall, they are usually narrow-chested, 
and they would look frail if set side by side with labourers from 
Yorkshire or Berks.' Tho milder climate of the West may have 
something to do with the ditlerent physique of the inhabitants; 
unaccustomed as they are to severe winters, any exceptionally cold 
season tries them terribly. '' Plum " weutljcr is what suits them 
best; moist and warm and (as up-country ” people would say) i 
relaxing; but the westerly winds are charged with the salt spray 
of the Atlantic/ and are untainted by any poisonous vapours of 
manulactories or stifling fumes of coal smoke; and nothing cau bo 
more invigorating than to stand on some rocky headland looking 
towards the sunset, and there to inhale deep draughts of pure 
ozone. No harsh chill is iu those sea breezes, which are as soft 
08 they are strong, and the most sensitive lungs need not shrink 
from their contact. It is little wonder if those whose lives have 
been spent within hearing of the grand Atlantic swell cannot 
breathe in the bleak air of our Midland'and Rastem counties. 

Not only by its mild temperature is the winter of the West 
country robbed of half its proverbial harshness. The bare brown 
hedges of other counties ore there clothed with evergreen ferns, 
and these, mingled with wreaths of ivy, keep green and fresh till 
the oak and ^orn and beech are bursting into leafi In the 
woods the undergrowth of holly and tho bright carpet of moss 
serve the same purpose; and Pohruary is barely over befofe the 
soft shoots of the honeysuckle appear, and the vividly green 
wood>^orrttl with its starry white flowers, to be soon iollowed 
by the ’’ pale primrose ” on the roadside bank, the wood 
anemone under we trees, and the datiodils thickly covering the 
iprasa of the orchards. Then wo begin to watch for the first blue- 
W 1 B{ and perhaps we may chance to light on the rare white wild 
hyacinth. ThO fences are specially attractive in spring, though 
hardly calculated to fulUl toe object of their existence. A low 
hank, covered with heath or ferns, then on the top some bashes o‘f 
fane and besom" (broom), and dog-rose, wi overgrown hp 
honeysuckle, a young asb, or oal^ or hazel here and there, a few 
** motes ” (stumps) of larger trees from which tufts of poly^y or 
hard fern are springing—such defences as these do not prove very 
affiBCtosl against the inroads of virorous Devon heifers or obstinate 
old sheep which never can find tneir way out of a forbidden field, 
however easy may have been the entrance and however latge the gap. 
SnA there is nothing more ihscinating than one d these hedges in 
April; when they are bright with p|pk campion and white stitoh- 
woart| nod overflow with primroses; and than i^une, when great 
puriwe spikes of foxglove rise eiqgly or in clulm^ and the dog- 
roses, white, pink, and crimson, mifijyj[e the^ blossoms with the 
^ honayanokls, and the ox-eyed dirisi^ and long gmsaes cover the 
hanks, and mux^ differant ferns fill tho moist and shady oodko— 


then, indeed, we foiget utility and agrioultuie, and every tiring that 
is ugly and practical, and revel in the Itucurianoe of oolour and 
freshness that meets us ateve^tum. £!adh bit of marsh land 
bears its crop of yellow iris or white scanted orohis or soft cotton 
gross, and we have not far to seek for the noble finoods the 
royal fern which skirts rivers and canals and mill leads. 

No one who has spent a spri^ and early summier in the 
extreme West of England can think of it with anything but 
affection; whatever may he the faults of the inhabitants, what¬ 
ever the dmwbaclts which attend seclusion ftom the bw 
world, still the ** West country," with its profusion of tuftuiw 
charms, and the added interest of an as vet unexhausted mins ot 
folklore and folk-language, has a poweriul attraction for all who 
have lived, for however short a time, within the range of that well- 
nigh magic influence. 


LIYIND AND THRIVING UNDER DEMOGRAOT. 

T here is a not inconsiderable party in England, with Mr. 

Goldwiu Smith and Mr. Thomas Hughes at ^eir head, who 
vigorously defend by word and, where possible, by deed, what the 
first-named of tho two calls a continental policy for North America. 
This policy appears to be directed to the strengthening of the 
United States and tho weakening of Canada as ftr as may be. 
Mr. Hughes, indeed, with the eccentric simplicity which is his 
chuacleristic, maintains in effect that it is wicked of Englishmen to 
emigrate to Canada at all, though we do not know that he has ever 
put his contention quite so incisively. Wo cannot attempt here 
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States." But it is os well to poiut out that recent advices from 
the United States themselves are not exactly favourable to ihe 
chances of tho emigrant without capital or with only a very 
moderate supply. On the one hand, the Superintendent of the 
Employment Bureau at the Immigration Office fears, according to 
the New York Correspondent of the Daily JVcku, that there may 
ho considerable privation among the immigrants this winter, 
owing to the inability to find employment for them." ^’The 
demand for labour has fallen off materially." ** It is baeoming 
ditlicult to find employment," &c. Now the superior advautagss 
of tho United States over Canada have always been considered to 
bo twofold. In the first place, there are the intangible advantwes 
arising from tho cuusideration that in the one it is. practioallyim- 
possible for any given person to bo Oovernor-Geneiol, and in the 
other, theoreticaliy at least, possible for him to become President; 
while tho divine right of ** holding your head up" is supposed 
to he more fully enjoyed to the south of the chain of the 
lakos than to tho north of it. In tho second pladh, there is 
supposed to he a far larger demand for labour at wages in 
tho States than in Canada. It is tolerably obvious that, if 
there is no demand for labour or a faUing demand in the States, 
this advantage ceases. Besides, we are not considering so much 
the comparative advantages of the United States and Canada, 
os the comparative advantages of the wage-earner in the land 
of promiso, and in this actual land of bondage. A steerage 
journey across the Atlantic iu winter, to be followed only by a 
sojourn in tho sheds of the Immigration Department, does not in 
itself offer a peculiarly inviting prospect to persons wno are tired 
of what Mr. Giodstono calls this small little island. But there 
is more information come to hand as to the status of the labourer * 
in America than this general warning of *‘no demand." The 
housekeeping e-xpenses of a family in New York are, according to 
the SL Jameses GazMle, about twenty-fivo per cent, higher than 
they were a year ago. Potatoes and apples, the latter a staple 
food in America, have doubled in price ; dai^ produce has gone 
up from twenty-five to fifty per cent., meat from ten to twenty, 
flour itself considerably. So that tho actual person who is in receipt y 
of wages, though he is certainly better off than the unlucky 
Johnny Raw who is looking for employment, is not altogether in 
clever. Recent travellers who have returns fiom the autumn 
trips to America now common with English members of Parlia¬ 
ment have brought tales of numerous EugUrit working-men, who, 
without exactly speaking evil of tho land of promise, ednfessed that 
tho gi^t nomiual increase of their income dm not seem to bring 
with it any correspimdin^ increase of comfortable’ Uving. tI^ 
these men themselves wiU^ not receive any higher wages this 
winter, we may be certain, unless the supsiuiiendmt of the 
Employment Bureau is singularly wrong in bis Acts, mtd they 
will at the same time have to fime either diouiuahed comforts 
or a seriously increased expenditure. 

It would, of course, be In the higluiet degree iPi^asl to awne 
that the tfoitad States are not a land of, promise beomise toey 
have bad seasons now and^^an. But it. is not at «U illogical, 
and may bs of not inoonfiderable service, to point oat that 
the conditions of fife in this unbridled dsmoeracy rnghf moh 
alternations of prosp 


jros^ity and adversity paeulUrly hard on^ 
Demos. There is nardship enough at home, Heaven Im^s; 
but the wind it tempered not a Utile to the shorn 
lamb. In the first places the workieg of Free-tiad% to# ooiht- 
parorivn 9kmuod of zings and oonisn in the ntoit latomtant 
arfiqlM lOf nammptoa, and the enomioiia aiwibilr of gfoady 
imfenssm We a'too^^ ^ psci^t vkM 
price. ifed, indedd, some yasrs sgo in tiala cf 
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Ammietti inflation in reepaet of coals and meat, but that #iui the 
coneequenoe of the wild fmolblinp in business to which the fallal- 
clous prosperity of Gladstone*s last Administration led. Gene- 
xAlly selling, while tbings—at least, necessary things—are never 
auddenlj cheap in England, they are also never suddenly dear. 
Again, as the goings-out are steadier, so aro the comings-in. The 
apparatus for relieving workers who are out of work is multi- 
fisnohs. There are Trade-Unions and Benefit Clubs; there is the 
vast mScbinery of the Poor Law; there is the decaying, but still 
fzistiiig, feeling of employers that they must do their best for the 
7 employed; anoL, beyond all this, there is the exhaustless source of 
f private charity, often abused and wrongly drawn on, no doubt, hut 
alwayp ready to stand the draft. In the United States things are 
different In the first place, there is next to no machinery for the 
relief of destitution; and, in the second place, there is no great 
wish to use it if it existM. The Americans do not like unsiio- 
cessful people. Their feeling towards them may perhaps best be 
illustrated by one of the incredible, but rigidly authenticated, 
stories whicli M. Wallon's investigations of the iniquities of 
another democracy-—the first French Republic—have brought 
to light. Among the penons brought before the Revolu- 
tkmaiy Tribunal of Paris was, it is said, a luckless ex- 
soldier, who had exhibited himself in public places with 
one leg gone. In doing this, it was urged by his accusers, 
he had deterred recruits from joining the armie.8 of the Republic 
by showing them what they might expect. Wo forget whether he 
was guillotined or not, thongh it is most likely that he was; but 
it does not matter. ^ The point of view is the jioint of importance, 
and this point of view is thot nobody has any business to bo even 
a temporary failure. One consequence of ibis is sufficiently well 
known to all those who have studied recent domestic life in 
America. The labourer out of work becomes a tramp of the most 
vicious character, who pats in full practice the old Irish custom of 
M coshering.” Not tolerated in the towns, which are too big for him 
to meddle with, he roams about the country a terror and a plague 
to society, occasionally committing frightful crimes, and occa- 
eionally receiving bis reward at the hands of Judge Lynch. Of 
course all the failures do not take to the road in this way, but, if 
they do not, they have no alternative except utter niisory and the 
chance of returning to Europe worse off than they left it. Unless 
great mistakes have been made, this choice of uncomfortable fates 
IS likely to befall not a few unfortunate persons who have set out 
this autumn with high Lopes for the country where they are' to be 
the social equals of kings and princes, and the material possessors 
of endless messes of pottnge. The thoughts of such persons do not 
often get ^emselves written down, but it may be suspected that 
they will include not a little hankering after the land of bondage. 
One of the English phrases which are said to excite most loathing 
and reprobation in tbe minds of doctrinaire Yankees is the phrase 
'' upper classes." It would be curious to know whether in the 
objoctioi^there is or is not a latent repudiation of the responsibility 
which at least all tbe better members of the English upper classes 
acknowledge—<»f the duty of giving a helping hand to those below 
them. Much has been heard of the public spirit of Americans, and 
it is certainly praiseworthy; but if all tales are true, it is seldom, 
if ever, shown in any attempt to help lame dogs over stiles. 

There is another side to this question, the discussion of which 
11 , of course, not novel, but which is of very great importance, 
aspeciallv in connexion with the problem * interesting to all 
thoughtful Englishmen just now—the problem of American com¬ 
petition. WiU it be possible for American producers to maintain 
their present immunity from taxation for eleemosynary purposes 
and for the radress of the sharp alternations of prosperity and 
adv^ity which their social and economical condition necessitates P 
The gloomiest pessimists on tbe subject of competition always 
ar^ue as if the American pi*oducer was a rentless, rateless, taxless 
being, equipped by Providence with all necessary conditions for 
the ruin of Britons. One or two cooler-headed speakers have 
leoentiv pointed out this error. For the present there is much 
virgin land still to break up; but the supply is not inexhaustible, 
as may readily be seen when it is remembered that (as Mr. Walter 
showed the other day) farmers in America are willing to pay on a 
kind of Metayer system rent equal to something like twenty 
•hillings an English acre as it is. The comparative absence of 
anything answering to our direct Imperial taxation is more than 
made uf the neavy protective tariff and the high cost of 
labour. The absence of endowments necessitates a considerable 
axpendlture in the form, more or loss disguised, of rates—an 
expenditure fairly to be set apdnst the much-grumbled-at tithe, 
wmoh is, as every rations! person knows, simply rent and 
nothing more. All this is actual, and wa have Mr. Oaird's oon- 
dosion «Mi iL But the expenditure on Poor-rates which we have 
bintid at ie not actual; it is only imMnding. For the time 
Amerioa is idile to avoid the difficulty which England has long 
ago had to meet by heb Poor-law system, and which Germany 
is trying to obviate by semi-socialist schemes of national in- 
ioiaBoe. IBnt she wiU . have to meet it sooner or later. The 
more sha pro d uces and ths more she manuihetUTes, the more will 
kbowt beooma master of the situation and the more strongly will, 
insist on being provided for. When it is provided for, the 
'.Assent har^ips which weigh on tho wsge-eamer who is out of 
I'Kek will be alleriatsd, hut only at the expense of the rest of the 
eoBU&iinlty.'who, eapmog thw other burdens to continue as at 
snt, iriu not be tn a particularly enviable condition. For it 
tlw tsineahered that in America there is no dass like the 
“"i ttpperahd upper middle doss, whidi can bb called upon to 


bear the main burden. Tbe famous boast that ** every inch of 
Ohieago ie covered three inches deep with mortgages " expresses 
admirably the general character of individual American prosperity. 
Tt is emphatically phantasmagoric—a thing of bubbles and of 
‘'paper." No doubt there is gradually forming a class of pro¬ 
prietors whose wealth is not dependent on the turn of the tide in 
Wall Street. But then there is the interesting question whether 
democracy will lot them alone. For the curious thing about this 
form of polity is that it cannot tolerate anything that is solid. No 
true democrat seems to have tho lunst objection to a corner 
making two millions of dollars in an afternoon, proliably 
because every one knows that it is exceedingly probable that 
the same set of speculators will lose four millious to-morrow. So 
every citizen has his turn, and it is all pleasant and proper. But 
a lauded estate, lot on rents, perhaps entailed and settled—this, 
whether it be in America or in England, no true democrat can 
away with. Yet nothing can be more certain than that such estates, 
and the other fixed and stable fortunes which follow on them, ore 
in effect banks for tbe lower class to draw upon in time of need, 
and the only banks which rarely fail to honour tho draft. Should 
Ireland pass through her present stage of convulsion and emerge 
into a settled condition of peasant proprietors, or low r^nts and 
ruined landlords, tlie misery which will ensue might to a suffi¬ 
ciently ruthless economist Ih) compensated by the instructive state' 
of things resulting. Tbe United States are in a fair way to pokit 
a different, but a nut less instructive, moral. , ' 


PENNY DREADFULS. 

W E have several tildes callod attention in those columns to 
certain salient points in tho natural history of the modem 
British rough; we will now say a few words upon one of the 
principal causes which aid in developing his brutal and ferocious 
instincts—namely, the literary garbage which is so eagerly de¬ 
voured by tho species, especially in their younger and immature 
stages of existence. The direct connexion between “ Penny 
Dreadfuls " and crime Las been demonstrated over and qver again 
by the annals of our own polico courts. The mischievous lad who 
some time since presented a pistol at Her Majesty’s head, and got 
well whipped for his pains, was found in possession of a collection 
of lives of celebrated highwaymen; and tho various gang^ of 
youthful burglars and would-be highwaymen who have lately 
api)carf!d in the dock have one and all modelled their career upon 
the heroes of criminal novels. Only the other day a terrible ilfus- 
tration occurred of the actual effect of this gallows literature upon 
weak minds. A young man. nineteen years of ago, named Westby, 
shut his father dead at Nottingham, having first murdered a little 
office boy at tho office of the solicitor where he was employed, 
“ merely to strengthen his nerve," and then took refuge in a fowl- 
house, whore he was captured with a revolver in his possession, with 
which, as he frankly owned, he intended, when tho polioe came, 
to^ shoot as many as possible. The key to this otherwise inex¬ 
plicable outbreak of homicidal fury was afforded by tho poor 
mother's words:—“My eon was very fond of reading, and would 
sit for hours at his favourite amusement, studying periodicals and 
sensational literature” By this “ sensational litemture " his habits 
appear to have been formM, and they wore eccentric enough. IJo 
would not, wo aro told, “ allow any ouo to visit his bedroom, which 
was entered by an opening in the floor. To this opening he had 
attached a trapdoor, with bolts, and at night he always fastened 
himself in. lie had also pulled down tho bedstead, and had been 
in the habit of sleeping in a hammock slung up from the roof, 
while around the walls of tho room were a number of pictures of 
the ‘ Life of Dick Turpin,’ iV:c. A singular collection of cuttings 
from newspapers was also found in hia desk at Mr. Fraser's office, 
including recipes for tho uianufacturu of guncotton and other ex¬ 
plosives, together wiih accounts of marvellous adventures.” Here is 
a direct instance of the effect which the modern substitutes for 
the liewffats Calendar have upon weak intellects and crazy 
brains. 

There has always boon a tendency to throw a halo of romance 
around the outlaw, and many of our greatest writers have einned 
in this respect. Sir Walter Scott's gloriffcation of the turbulent 
marauder, Rob Roy, and Lord Lytton’s rehabilitation of Claude 
Duval are cases in point of mischiovous examples which the un¬ 
scrupulous scribblers who pander to the worst tastes of the public 
have not been slow to imitate, without, of course, any of the 
delicacy with which the more eminent hands approach tWr eub- 
jecte. Never, perhaps, was this kind of pemidous rubbish more 
abundant than at present; the facilities for printin^i^, publishing, 
and advertising having given it a circulation to which the older 
Mysteries of Jjundan, Dick YVcfynn, and tbe like never attained. 
We need only take' a single instance to prove our position, and 
convince the reader of the mischievous and demorauziog nature 
of the publications in question, 

AiiBtFslia was infested some little time ago by a gang of ruffians 
wbo, under the leadership of one Ned Kelly, took to tbe bush and 
oommitted a series of dastardly murders, impudent robberies, and « 
other outrages which made them the terror of the colony. At lost 
they were encountered Iw the polioe whilst atta^^ing a lonely 
railway station; the ringleader was captured, and nearly all the 
reot of the band ,;ivere killed in the fight whidi ensued. The 
prisoner was tried at Melbourne and hanged, like the cur he was, 
•honly afterwards, ^hererwas nothing to distinguish Ned Keliy 
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ffOttliHndnids of other buehrasgeit for which the intipodeawc 
unforitinateljr fiunoua, except that he and hii feUow-etimuiala 
accoutred thesofelvee ia a rou^h kind of home-made iron armour, 
aud «o proved that they had not even the brute courage with 
which the ordinary rowdy must be credited. Yet t^ worthy ia 
made the hero of a work now iMning in penny numbeie, and 
which—*although, we are ha|ipy to lay, no reepectable bookeeller 
or newaegent will have anytliing to do with it—haa attained an 
immenae circulation. The motive of the work ia aufficiently in¬ 
dicated hy quotatiuna from three of our cootemporariee whiem are 
preiUed oy way of motto or advertiaement to the book. Every 
one knows bow a single paaM^o, taken aprt from its context, can 
he made to convey an improeaiou quite different from that which the 
writer intended; and we imagine that the editors of the journals 
lentioned will not be heat pleased at finding their columns quoted 
such a connexion. The passages are as follows 

** It is well known tliat for‘many yeam Nod Kelly had made himself 
notorious by a aeries of criuios 'wholly incompatible with the civUiaation 
of the ninsteonth century. Ned Kelly's celebrated steed, Mareo Polo, is 
ns well known at the Aiiti|MMlcs as l>ick Turpin’s Black Boss in these 
islands.'*—>7V/«pru/i;i, yth July, i88i. 

“ It fa notorious that the robboiy of Mr. Steward’s corpse was mainly 
performed by the assistance of Nkd Kelly's Bkothrr, the Captain of 
what was noiUior more nor less than a pirate ship."—limes, July. 

"The history of Nkd Kelly and his celebrated black horse, Marco 
I^u, will over live in tlic recollection of the Australian public. The deeds 
orDick Turpin, and the {torformanoca of Black Boss, are tame beside those 
of *Nrd axd him Nao' ; in addition to which Ned's history is true, and 
Turidn'sis pure flctliin.”—Press, July. 

Around this amiable figure the Writer has thrown together a dis- 
connactod narrative, the sole interest of which consists in the in¬ 
troduction of all the notorious crimes and unsavoury incidents 
which have disgraced the present ^aeration, and in the exhibition 
of vice and brutality of the roost loathsome and degrading kind. 
In the first chapter Kelly and his companion throw an unfortunate 
constable down a deserted bole" ninety feet deep; but the 
victim turns'up again unharmed a few pages later. It is only fair 
to say that an exj^anation is given of this resuscitation, but it is so 
unpleasant that we are unable to quote it. The ansavoary in all 
its oMnehas is taught by the instructoia of the modern rough, and 
the nastidr the lesson ia the more readily and easily is it learnt, 
A little further on we are introduced to Lola Montez, who hap¬ 
pens to be in a coach which is stopped hy the bushranger, and at 
dnoe makes a conquest of him 

" L(^ Montes, Countess of Lansfeldt,” said be, "your destiny is to bo* 
come the wife of Nod Kelly, the King of the Austrafian bush. The parson 
shall marry us at ouoo, and then I'll take you right away to your future 
home in Uw mountain ranges. What do you say to my plan, counteM ? " 

"That 1 haven’t so much as seen your face. How can 1 tell whether I 
shall like you ? I have shown you mine; 'tis but fair that 1 should behold 
yours in return." ^ 

" Well, I don't know but wbat it is.” And the bushranger dropped bis 
reins on his horto's neck, and raised his ponderous iron head-dress. 

Hardly had he done so, however, when the beautiful woman (we have 
her portrait before us whilst we write) pulled a small pistol from within 
her sleeve aud fired it point-blank at tlio bushrangur's tbee, aocompanying 
the action with the contemptuous remark— 

*'Where seven-men sit panic-stricken before a single villain, 'tis time tor 
a woman to show what she can do.” 

Unfortunately, the beautiful specimen of the sex in question had not done 
Dearly to much os she intended. 

The little bullet fironi her almost toy weapon, instead of penetrating to 
the busbrahger's braiu, had only sliorn olT a portion of his left oar. 

After a dreary list of brutal murdera and robberies, which no 
doubt literary rough finds very entertaining, we come across 
another old friend—namely, Mr. Slade, olreaay made famous by 
Mark Twain, whose chief claim upon the admiration of the public 
la that he induced a coach-driver with whom he Bhd a dispute 
to throw away his revolver, and then shot the unarmed man dead. 
The next hundred pages or so do not contain any passage v^hich 
we could ^uote without outraging propriety; but m chapter oix. 
we meet with another familiar Varactor, ** the unfortunate noble¬ 
man who now languishes” in captivity, and who hails from 
Wapping and Wagga Wagga. Mr. Peace, the protean burglar, 
next eomes upon the scene, and gives a most inatfuctive account 
of his life and methods of business procedure. As this ingenious 
tetleman now reposes within the precincts of the gaol in which 
be was lost confined, and files of newspapers are not, as a rule, 
accessible to the modern rough, the buiglarions fraternity riiould 
owe the liondon Novelette Company mura thanks for reproducing 
this piece of professional biography. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the life of i^ed f4e Jrvnclad .fiushrunyer, is as 
di^aoeful<and disgusting a produotiou as has ever been printed. 
Itora Camphell*s Act recognized the mdSral mtsehief which 
might be done by publications which offend against common 
dewmey, and provided for the condign puniahment of the 
sooimdcels who write, print, and sell them* ^e immoral effect of 
these stones of bloodshed and crime is wotse than that of 
works wUeh appeal only to the sense. They dto, as the annals of 
the police courts prove every day, direct inountives to murder and 
lohnary; and if the law as it stands ii not siifficiant to reach those 
who mvide this mischievous Jrubhish, it is high time that there 
ke'Boine such amendment of the ezistiBg Acte for the sup- 


miT the fhtpie. 

are not suie that the Penny •Dreadfala*’’ are the oply 
oflMIprs against good taste and pubuo nunalit^ k tbia respect. 
Msay of w penny periodicals whieb are pobHaM frr the delee- 
t^oh OF.-yonth oontsin storias which, lir hot^esaatly sinuihg ln 
the same way aa those which wa have iiiShtSoiied,ara yat too fdl 


of the*** marvellotta adventares ” wbicb bad; i|o dsd.a^jtosnU in 
the casB of the Nottingham, murdarsr, Ipo h||^i|y muesa 
with incidents of crime to be altogether wmeaome tmmiiig dur 
The practice also of giving publicly in the cdumm df the 

5 newepapem to the fullest, detra of areadfiil cniiias, pot only 
irstoa morbid taste, bat actually ksda to Im i t a tfett .- The 
more horrible a murder, or the more ingenioai a xobbsiy,. tha 
more sure is it to be repeated. Wo turn away with kdipiatioii 
from the coarsely realmic pictorial sepresentations of anuderp 
and suicides in the ibitce Nstce which ooeaiionaUy oatC^ 
our eye in passing by some small newspaper shop<; but jrei 
forget, as a rule, that we have carefully stadiM thesama datkla 
in the daUy paper over our bieakfast. ^ Them is room for mudi 
improvement in the method of reporting criminal'trials,; but we 
can scarcely hope for this until public taste has undergone e 
change for the better; and this, it may. be hoped, will come srith the 
spread of education and culture. The more flagrant abusee towhioh 
we have referred admit of more drastic remedies, and we frost that 
means may soon be found for applying tham, Parliamant haa 
plenty of work before it; but we should imagine that there would 
be little dUfioulty in paeaing an Act for the suppression of d Penny 
Dreadfuls,” if some member would only bring m a BilL That aoch 
an enactment is urgently wanted, the slight sketch which wa have 
given sufiiciently shows; but a searching inquiry into theaubjcct 
would prove it to demonstration. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITALS. 


T he appointment of a Koyol Oonunission to oonsidar the 
extent and uaturo of the hospital acoommodation for infec¬ 
tious diseases which now exists, or ought to be provided, for 
London and the suburbs, ends for tbepresent a highly inCbnvenieot 
controversy. There are enough ohstacles to the prompt and 
ad^uate treatment of this class of cases without tha number 
being increased by disputes whether patianta belonging to one 
paririi can lawfully be sent for cure to another. The Hampstead 
and Fulham cooca have so emhittarsd the relations betwesn the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the district 
authorities that any profitable, or even peaceful, diaoussion of the 
question had become imposeible. Consequently the President of 
the Local Government B^rd had to choose between deciding the 
issue for himself and obtaining fresh advice on the. subject. 
Wisely, perhaps, his choice has fallen on the latter alternative. 
A Royal Commission is to inquire into the whole qnestioD, being 
guided therein by perhaps the very longest instructions ever 
provided for such bodies. There is nothiqg connected with 
hospitale of this particular class which is not mentioned in the 
instructions, and most of thqm are mentioned tw^ over. 
The gist of the inquiry liM in the second paragia^ of the 
direcrions given to the Commissioners. They are to oonsidar ** the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of providing for small-pox 
and fever cases by a limited numbw of hospitals under one au¬ 
thority, or by parochial and district hospitals." The medical 
eminence of several of the Commissioners is a sufficient guarantee 
that their Report will put the Government and the puUie in 

C session of all that tbe latest and most accurate investigation 
to say upon this question. We sboU know whether oases of 
infectious disease can be bmt treated in small hospitals or in 
large; whether the proportion of recoveries to eases is greatest 
when the conditions in which, the patiant is placed are most near 
to or most removed from those with whi^ he is familiar in 
his own home; and whether the spread of disease ia averted 
or promoted by the aggregation or many patiente into one 
building. Even when we know all that is to be known upon 
those points, the controversy may still rage upon the das^ in 
which these considerations ought exdiuiVely to determme tha 
action of the Local Government Board. Ijet it be enppoead, far 
example, that the Commissioners report that the qyStem under 
which a few huge hosintals are set up m the outskirti of *Londoii» 
to which patients are to be carried nom all parts of the metiopo* 
liten district, is likely to yield a larger percentage of rmovenea 
than the system under which each pariah provides aoeommodation 
for its own sick—^wiU that be a oonelurive reason for prefeming tho 
former alternative f No doubt, if the belanoe was very gteim In 
favour of a tow large hoapit^ if it should be enowa that, 
patients recover more euiely, and that infaetian fa toss UlmHy to 
spread, when they are brought tqgether than when they ^aro 
scattered, the feeling in favour of aggregation would kimm» 
very strong. Even then, however, it aught not be. jmmitlbU. 
Thoee who have the ehsige of patfants otdinaiilf^ preftr fi» 
send them aomevrihere efae< to be nursed. That fa unfa nnothst 
way of faying tbai It fa pleas a n t to get troubfaaomi iebliga- 
tions trannerM ‘ from year Own ahouMers to tkoae qf gtber 
people., But tben these other peopfe have a qpkdintha mattorx 
and, if they are anwilUng to eoeept tbs wigathma it fa ]bo» 
posM to thiroat upon thesa, the merits of the argiuaent hil'fairoar 
oftfaeirdoiag eo W>me ef Jess momeati TUe fa iuet hair thsto 
ease ttandsMtwton the MetropoUise ^hniie Beaidfaffi th^ 


diatriot aothoritfai. The Board oonteada thm amatttpon 'i_ 

The diefriot aalltoUliaiglpWt, those i 
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It It piopoatd to the hospitals in question—reply that, 

. erimtte the* mediod ai y na ent <m whieh the Board reltei holds 
erater or not, A^ sfreqiet irilUng to taerifloe themaelTes for 
the good of aili^mdoik: Hampstead or Fnlhaa is willing to 
look after its own sma!l-pogie or f!s?er eases; hot it objects to 
baring to look after the small-poz or fever eases of MaTjlebone 
or St. Pineias as well. When the Board nr^ that patients 
from Mairlebone or St. Fancras will have a better dumee of 
xeeoveiyif they are bronght to Hampstead or Fulham, and that 
the epmad of the disease in Mai^lenone or St. Pancras will be 
therein prevented, Hampstead or Fulham answers that this may 
/ teem a vety good reason to Marylebone or St. Pancras, but that os 
f' regards Hmopstead or Fulham ft has no force at all. If the Oom> 
musioiieni report in favour of the aggregation of patients, the 
aooeptanee of their report will mainly depend on the extent of 
the good which they attribute to aggregation. If the proportion 
between eaaes and cures is markedly greater when the patients 
are brought |9gether in a taw hospitals than when they are 
aeatteied over many, and if by this means London is in a great 
degree ensured ogmnst the return of such epidcniics, it is not 
likely either that the inhabitants of Hampstead or Fulham would 
nmintoln their resistance any >longer, or that, if they did main¬ 
tain it, they would he sup^rted either by the Government or by 
Parliament. If, on the other hand, the superiority of one method 
of trdltment over the other is veiy slight, it is probable that the 
inhaUtants of Hampstead or Fulham will continue to object to 
an advantage, so slight in itself, being realized at their cost, and 
there wonlo he eo much reason in this objection that it would 
prohaHy be eostained by the Local Government Board. 

It is diffionlt to see bow any argument which proves that the 
pnblio are better protected against infection when small-pox or 
lever eases ars brought together in a few laigo hospitals can fail 
to prove at the same time that the neigfahou^ood in which they 
are broiqirhit together euAhrs by thmr presence. Why are small¬ 
pox or fever patients a sonrce of danger to the parish in which 
they are living P Because th^ are so many centres from which 
disease may conceivably be communicated, lint, then, will 
they not be eo many additional centres from which disease may 
conceivably be communicated when they got to the district in 
whidi the hospital stands P If this is so, the loss to one part of 
London must m set against the gain to another, and the parishes 
which have to bear ue loss may not unnaturally object to the 
vicarious suffering imposed on them by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. What the public at large will ask is, whether the gain to 
London generally decidedly outweighs the injury done to the 
parish in which the hospital stands. If it does, they will be in- 
<dined to argue that' the caseris one in which the few must give 
way to the many. The reason why there has been so little dis- 
posititm on the part of the victims of the Metropolitan Asylums 
teiard to put tip with their fate is that the few have not been 
called upon to yield to the many, but to the fewer still. The 
real, os well as the nominal, plamtiffs in the Hampstead and 
Fulbun eaeea have not been the small-pox patients of London, but 
the managers of the Asylums Board, it was their outraged 
digmty that needed vindication. It is probable, indeed, that, even 
if the managere of the Asylums Board had not magnified 
^eir office so unblushingly, the people of Hampstead and Fulham 
would have obj^setod to receive small-pox patients from other 
parishea. But the contention between them would not have been 
eo sharp, and there would not have been the same amount of ill- 
feeling evolved in the course of it. If tho managers had been 
wise, they would have admitted that it is human to dislike having 
4111^-pox patients foisted upon you from a distance. They would 
have condescended to reason where, as it was, they only thought fit 
to bluitflt* The great advant^ of tho reference of the whole 
matter to a Boyal Gbrnmission is that it lifts the issue out of the 
alough of jpenonal and official irritation into which it had fallen, 
and promiM to place it on the Solid ground of medical science. 
After all, the one thing that Londoners as a body want to know 
is wbat, tidciog all the circumstonces of London into account, is 
the best method of dealing with infectious disease—the most certain 
to core it, the least likely to spread it. 


THE TRIMOLET COLLECTION AT DIJON. 

/^NE great distinotion between an average Englitffi town and a 
Continental one of the some pretensions is that, whereas ,in 
Fhmoe or in ^Igium, fbr example, nearly every place has its little 
nusettm of natural hietoiy and antiquities, and portraits of local cele- 
Britiea, aiidb a oolleetioD is very mrely to be found among ourselves. 
There aie many good reaeone to account for this. The destruction 
of oar own abbeys and thmr cburcbea, with their ornaments and 
frttlBgf, WM complete; and it happened so long ago that the 
artWB kahm of every fragment of medimval art was not yet 
appiefllated. Bat In France, in particular, the excesses of the 
giqat Bav^atkm not only spim many an ancient church, which 
MB done A Langres—for a local rnueeum* hut 

proeUid ftoin tlte spoil an amplls supply of treasures for stocking 
- with a ooUactlOB of specimens and relics. Then, agun, the 
76 alb*Bonaii remains In many parte of ^nee are so numerous 
r that it is a me thing to ftnd a museum in a small country town 
I lateniBng arehitectiiral or aottlptuml fragments of 


tka Smoim peri^ Our own provindal mueeume are. we fear, 
te iiidom vUted by iteangen, though they no doubt are of 


appreeiaUe nee in advancing the general culture, and perhaps in 
-'siwttg point to the aspirations of some few students in the towns 
mwmentbey are placed. Sometimee, as in the Dover Museum, 
for example, there are really good collections ofthe birds, or'tn- 
■eots, or geological specimens of the neighbourhood. And Dover, 
as a Boman station, actually boasts of a few specimens Of Boinan 
art, besides, as bMomes a seaport, many ehells, war, dubs, 
and other buriosities brought home from distant climes by 
returning ships. We doubt whether the French local museume 
are now often visited by travollers, especially if they He out of the 
reach of railways. Yet they will generally r^ay inspection. We 
have often wondered at the vaet aggregate or works of medioevol 
art Btill preserved iu the ** Treaaurme of the French cathedrals 
and in the local museums. The priooless collectioa of the Cluny 
Museum in Paris has its representative on a small scale in many a 
small French town. But our English country towns have nothing 
to remind their inhabitants of what is to be found on so large a 
scale in the great central storehouse of the South Kensington 
Museum. And this is the justification for the project of caning 
temporary loan museums of ancient or modiffivm art in dilffirent 
parts of the country. 

^ Dijon is a place at which so many travellers stop for at least a 
night when hurrying to or from the Kiviera that its local Museum 
boa never been quite foigotten by English tourists. There are few 
of our readers wlm do not know that the old Palace of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, itself a very interesting specimen of fifteenth-century 
architecture, is now used as the Hotel de Ville, and eontiuns, in a 
large soito of rooms, one of the most important museama in 
France. It boasts of a really large collection of paintings, though 
none are of very great value, besides many most beautiml and in¬ 
teresting fragments from the destroyed churches of the city and 
.district. In particular will be rememoered the magnificent tombs, 

I carefully restored and gorgeously coloured, wdth the recumbent 
ofiigies of Philippe lo llordi and Jean Sans Peur, Dukes of 
Buigundy, and Margaret of Bavaria, the wife of the latter. Nor 
must the separate Musbe des Antiquitds de la Gu^d'Or, added 
some fifteen years ago, be forgotten. 

This Museum has very lately received a further most valpablo 
and important addition to its contents in the shape of tho Trimolet 
Oollection. M. Antbelme Trimolet, a pninter by profession, a 
native and resident of Lyons, had spent his life ana his fortune, 
which must have been considerable, in forming a miscellaneouB 
collection of antiquities and works of art of every imaginable kind. 
Born early in the present century, ho had singular fadUties fbr 
picking up valuable relics of mediicvnl workmanship before the re¬ 
vival of the general fashion fur such objects which has eo vastly 
enhanced their price. ^ And, being childless, ho beems to have had 
ample means at his disposal for indulging his taste. Some quarrel 
with the municipality of Lyons caused him to remove his homo 
and his treasures to Dijon. And when he died ho loft all his col¬ 
lections to his wife for her lifetime, with a reversion to the Dijon 
Museum. Mme. Trimolet herself died last year, and the whole of 
her husband's collection, amounting to some four thousand articles, 
has been now for about six months displayed to the public in five 
large apartments of tho Museum. 1 1 is not yet provided with a 
catidogue, though we believe that the ('Uratoi's are at work on 
one. Until this is completed, tho collection is not of much prac¬ 
tical usefulness to the world of students nr counoi.sseui's. But it 
may be well to give some general account of its contents. There 
is, we believe, no single department of iiiedimval art which is not 
richly represented in M. Trimolet’s Collection. Tho possession of 
such a treasure will be of groat advantage to the old Burgundian 
capital i and many travellers will make u point of breaking their 
journey nt Dijon in order to visit it. 

\Vc scarcely know whore to begin in our description of the 
collection. In oil-paintings it is fairly rich, though few of the 
specimens are of a hi^h order. Yet there are some of interest, 
both old and modern; in particular, an unnamed Dutch picture of 
tho Hague. The whole furniture of M. Trimijlet's house, in¬ 
cluding the portraits of himself and his wife, forms part of his 
luiuiiiicent legacy. In addition to which two very interasting 
bas-roliefs of himself and Mme. Trimolet, dated respectively 1838 
and 1833,-will band down their portraitures us public bene&ctors. 
Sculpture, again, is not strongly represented. But there is one 
small head of the Blessed Virgin in low relief, of the Ofaristiau 
school of Florentine sculpture, which is particularly beautiful. It 
might be a work of Verrocchio or of one of his contemporaries. 
There are several cases of miniatures, and not a few exquirite 
illuminations from church service-books, some of them framed. 
And there are several specimens of coloured wax portraits, ex¬ 
tremely Ufelike and most delicately modelled. Next in order we 
will notice the ivories. These ore very numerous, both secular 
and religious in design. Among the specimens of this department 
of art are some early diptychsand several triptychs of the best date, 
exquisitely sculptured. One of the latter, of considerable size, and 

S uare iu shape, contains figures of the Blessed Virgin and Holy 
lild, with smidl groups of sacred subjects. The whole of this is 
parcel gilt and coloured with groat delicacy. Oiythe outside leaves 
u this l^nd:—**Ave maris atella: Dei mater aluia: Atque 
semper virgo: Felix cfeli porta: Sumeus illud Ave: Gabrielis 
Funda nos in pace: Mutaos Evie nomen.” Homs covered with 
carvings and toothed-eombs must be mentioned in this group. 
Of stained glass there is but little; though there are a few fur 
epeoimens of enamelled painted subjects on a small scale. 

The matal-work, on the other hand, is superb. There are oil 
kiode of swords, lances, maces, halberds, spurs, suits of armour. 
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tfoati of ehiuii mail, heimeta, and ihielda; together with match- 
loehii piatole, powder-flaekayaod other detaila of military accoutre^ 
meot. We are remiuded by this brave ahow that the late Mr. 
WilJiam Butgea, who, like M. Trimolet, waa ao enthuaiaatia col- 
Jeotor, made artaa and armour bia specialty. Ilia ah^ost unrivalled 
collection waa left by him, at hie recent moat lamented death, to 
the British Museum. Domestic ironwork is represented at Dijon 
l>y looks and keys, knives' and spoons, mirrors and candlesticks, 
liampa and inkstands of bronze may be mentioned next. One |>air 
cf altar-oandlestioka in latten is of great antiquity. The collection 
U rich in ormolu and enamels. Limoges enamels abound, with rare 
Italian enamels, and splendid Italian nielli. Two beautiful plaques, 
in niello, representing the Triumph of Mars and Marius iScmvola 
burning hb right hand, ascribed to Peregrin! of Cesena (of fifteenth- 
century date), deaorvo particular mention. One cloisonnd enamel, 
cf ve^ early date, ropresenla the Apostle of the Gentiles, and is 
inscribed ** Iwctus Pr ulus Apostolus.” Next, there are settings of 
jewels and of miniatures in metal. One coffer, in steel, most ela¬ 
borately wrought, is beyond praise. Add to these innumerable 
rings, chains, lockets, ear-rings, necklaces, rosaries, crosses (pectoral 
and processional), morses of copes, croziers, pastoral staves, oa^la- 
b)rie8, monstrances, reliquaries, chalices, pyxes, and cups and 
Tessels of all shapes and sizes. Then, again, there is a large ossem- 
blape of modallioos and of coins, in gold and silver, of modern as 
well as of ancient mintage—especially of Greek and lioman art. 
Clocks and watches, caskets and cabinets, compasses, and a host of 
miscellaneouB articles, complete the enumeration of the specimens 
of metirilurgic art. 

Fxemoue atones may be taken next. M. Trimolet had acquired 
innumerable gema of all sorts—cameos, intaglios, and carved 
crystals. ^ There are also cases of the most delicate Venetian glass; 
with specimens of iridesqent glass from ancient tombs \ and mirrors 
of all Hinds. Ceramic art is even better represented. There are 
precious vases of real crackle. Oriental pots and jars, Japanese 
pottery, and some valuable speciniens of fSAvres and Dresden. 
Paienoe of all kinds, majolica plates, and fine works of Palissy 
ware must not be forgotten. Textile art, too, is well represented. 
There are tapestries, and numerous embroidered vestments, purses, 
and the like. 

Finally, there are some very fine engravings; etchings by Albert 
Durer, in finest condition, and others by Martin Schiin and other 
masters. A fine engraving of St. Cecilia is described as the first 
work of Mark Antony Baymondi. Wood-work is represented by 
delicate boxwood carvings, jewel caskets, coffers, and cabinets of 
every shape and material, picture-frames, sideboards, chairs, and 
mu^Uaneous furniture. And there are other valiiahle articles, not 
easily to be classified, such as mosaics, cocoa-nuts in metal settings, 
specimens of Egyptian and Oriental personal ornaments, necklaces 
of Roman coins, and the like. 

This enumeration, which is probably far from complete, will 
show bow marvellous a collection is that with which M. 
Trimolefa legacy l^as enriched the Dijon Museum. We are 
sot aware wnetner there is any stipulation that the collection 
ahoold be kept undivided. One is tempted to grudge eo splendid 
A gift to a small provincial capital. At any rate, the people of 
Ihjon will bo benefited indirectly as well as directly by the posses¬ 
sion of a collection which, when it is better known and properly 
catalogued, will doubtless attract very many visitors to their 
town. 


THIS TIIEATRICAT. LIBEL CASE. 

T he history of the action of Scott v. Sampson has perhaps 
more interest, except, of course, to the parties concerned, in 
its aide iwues than in the main one. The character of the libel 
upon which the action was brought was such that, so soon as the 
line of the defence became apparent, there could be scarcely a 
doubt SB to the way in which the verdict would go; and the only 
question which remained open was that of the amount which 
would be given in damages. The libel appeared in a paper 
of which the defendant was described in tbe statement of 
claim as being proprietor, printer, and publisher.” The gist 
of tbe libel, which appesred soon after the purport of the will 
of rile late Miss Neilson, tbe actress, had been maae known, was, 
as set forth in the statement of claim, this:—“It is just as 
mnerally known os that Miss Neilson lived and died that, when 
her will was opened, it was found that ifOOol, was loft to Mr. 
Joseph Knight, a critic, who had in her early days been kind 
and useful to her, and that the bulk of her property was to go 
to another old friend. Admiral Carr Glyn. . . . Another theatrical 
critic [meaning the plaintifij whose name had not l^en mentioned 
in the will, called upon Admiral Carr Glyn and hinted at a great 
many terrible things about Miss Neilson; that he felt very much hurt, 
after all he had dono^ that his name should have beep omitted, and 
that of course ho should not do anything objectioi^le, but, &c. 
dsc. &c.—as any one who understands what such a creature would 
aay can fill in for himself. Tbe result was that Admiral Oarr G Jy n 
j^d this representaiix'e of English journalism $ool. in kind or coin.” 
Then followed a letter from tbe plaintifl‘'e solicitors giving notice 
of action, in which it waa said that “ tbe libel is of a most serious 
character, and ^ imputes conduct to Mr. Scott which, if true, 
would justify its^ terms. You have omitted his name, but it 
is too clear to him and to us that he is tbe person intended 
bgr the libel.” This was, in foot, admitted by defendant’s 


counsel when the case osme before the Obart, and JuatifioatiMi 
waa pleaded. It is inffldenriy obvious that, to e^poft such 
a nka, it waa neoeawry to prove the alleged ihoto up to the very 
hilt. This the defence was quite unable tosdo, aad| hiibct, tbo 
line adopted was xatber that suggested by the interrMtories ad- 
ministeiM in the oourae of the acrion to the plaintiff, which 
went into prior mattera in bis life.” It u this, amongst other 
things, which in this case seems to us of somegenml importauce*; 
but, before we go into these matters, it may. be convenient to give 
a sketch, as briefly as posrible, of the Mneial course and eonduot 
of tbe ease. Adpairal Oarr Glyn, called for the plaintiff, gave ail^ 
account of a tiansaction between himself and the plaintifl, whop'' ^ 
he had known for some years, the result of which was that ho V 
advanced to Mr. Scott 500I., at 5 per cent, to help the fortunea 
of TAe TAeatre, a dramarie magazine conducted by Mr. Scott la 
cross-examination he denied that tbe transaction had any sort of 
reference to Mias Neilson and her wilL At the end of the 
Admiral’s evidence, “This,” to quote tbe TVmsf* report 
Mr. Russell, was the plainriATs case; but be would oall Mr. Scott 
to be cross-examined ny Mr. Willis. Mr. Willis, however, said he 
would oall Mr. Scott as bis witness.” 

It is here desirable to point out that neither the ]4Mntiff 
nor the Admiral was asked by^ the counsel for the defence 
whether it was true, as alleged in the libel, that the plaintiff 
“ had thus extorted money from the Admiral ”; am the ' 
plaintiff, when asked the question by bis own coonsri, re- 

E lied that it was a scandalous falsehood. In iiset, aa we have 
inted, the line taken was in great measure that Of trying to throw 
discredit upon the plaintiff generally, without special reletenoe to 
the libel complained of. This line, as Lord Coleridge most justly 
pointed out, is open to every conceivable objection. It is a line 
which in certain coses, and on a greater pale, hoa been too ofteoi 
attempted, and too often permitted. It may be well to quote- 
what waa sold in this connexion, or rather specially in connexion 
with the interrogatories by the plaintiff’s counsel in his opening, 
speech. “ The interrogatories which had been administered totlm 
piaintiff wore, he made bold to say, a positive abuse of the procesa 
of that Court. . . . Those interrogatories sought to rake up the 
story of Mr. Scott's life in all its relations. With what object P 
Why, to terrorize tbe plaintiff. To hold up a warning finger to* 
Mr. Scott, the defendant saying, *1 may have liMlled you,, 
atrociously, malignantly, but there are obapteis in your history 
that you would rather keep closed from the world. ... I 
tell you, if you come into a court of justice we shall tor¬ 
ture you by cross-examination on these matters, raking up« 
things which may have been forgotten—things which you 
yourself regret.’ He ventured to say that he was only speaking 
the learned Judge's opinion when he said that nothing could W 
more atrocious than turning intorrogatorieB to such purpose aa 
that.” With these remarks most peoj^e will cordially agree; but 
it is to be observed that, since the ruling in the Orton case aa 
regards cross-examination to character, such license has beea 
allowed to counsel that, had the plaintiff been put in tbe box aa 
hia own witness. Lord Coleridge might have found it more diffip 
cult than he did find it to put his foot down upon a system which 
is perhaps calculated rather to defeat than to advance the ends ot 
justice. It is a significant fact that, in this case, tbe examination, 
of the plaintiff by d^tendant's counsel has been spoken of in almost 
every report of the trial ns cross-examination. The character oi 
cross-examination, it should be further noted, was imparted to tbe 
examination without the formal declaration, usual in such oases, 
to the effect that the witness was to be treated aa hostile. Indeed 
at one point Lord Coleridge very properly thought it necessary to 
reprove Mr. Willis for treating, or attempting to treat, the 
plaintiff, his own witness, aa a hostile witness. The gist of the . 
whole matter is, as it seems to us, that, according to recent 
decisions which have not yet been completely overruled, it ia 
open to any person to libel any other person, and, if an action is 
brought, to endeavour to elicit in court facta which may or may 
not be thought discreditable to the plaintiff, but which have 
no real connexion with the libellous matter specially alleged. This 
is, in fact, a product of tbe superstition of res ffuta, and liord 
Coleridge may be heartily congratulated upon having done as 
much as he has done to put an end to^ so pernicious a practice. 
But for previous decisions, as we have hinted, he might have done 
even more. One may, however, hope that his exam^e may have 
its effect in future, both upon judges and upon magistrate and 
may tend to put a stop to the traffic in blackmail which, there ia 
too much reason to bmieve, is rife. 

It remains for us to add that the plaintiff, who has been more 
than sufficiently cleared of tbe vile imputation made against 
him, has perhaps been ill advMl in trying to eombina vooa- 
tiens which are really incompatible. He was, aocordiim to hia 
own evidence, well known as the dramatic critic cf theDotfpi 
TelegrapAf and was also the editor of the dramatic magazine TA^ 
TAeaire, In undertaking to hold l^th these positions he obvi¬ 
ously laid himself open to disagraeable atlacHS. In the par¬ 
ticular case which has brought this fact into public notice he baa 
defeated his adversary, but had that adversary been a little niore 
cautious it might have been difficult to defeat him. With¬ 
out for a moment otstiog a doubt upon tbe pluntUTi good . 

faith, it may be said that a writer whose businesi it ia*^ 
to criticise theatrical performances in a daily paper, and wl|0 ( 
also conducts a theatrical magosine, expoees himself to mii^ 
oouatructioii. It is probable that Mr. Scott haa by ibis time 
seen the dgcctrins to a course which waa .tolemy certain 
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or later to lead bim into diJfioulties. It may. indeed* 
w not unfortunate -for him in the end that these dimcnlties 
ahouid have Men ioioed upon hia notice in a brutal and clumsy 
inaimer. It is hardly possible to take leavo of the cose without 
mentioning the unseemly attack, made ** in the heat of advocaoy,*' 
by the defendant's upon the plaintiirs counsel. The imputation 
of ntah^det was^ as frankly withdrawn as it was rashly made; 
but the fact remains that it ought nerer to have been put forth. 


THE EXCESS OF IMFOUTS OVER EXPORTS. 

rriHE excess of imports over exports is perplexing many people, 
-L not all of whom are ProtecUoniets. Because a private 
person will ruin himself if be spends more than his income, it is 
assumed that the excess of imports over exports means an ox- 
penditure huger than the national income, and therefore an 
encroachment upon the national savings. But this view is based 
on an entire misconception of international trade. The imports 
cannot be strictly compared to the private expenilituro of an 
individual, nor can the exports be compared to liis income. A 
short explanation will make this clear to those who have not given 
special attention to the subiect. When, for example, a merchant 
OXDorts a cargo of steel raus from Liverpool to New York, the 
value of the cargo is stated by the exporter's shipping clerk to the 
officer of Oustoms at Liverpool. The statement is not necessarily 
exact, but it is near enough to the truth to pass musier. When 
the cargo reaches New York, however, the value given by the 
shipping clerk at Liverpool is incnsased by the freight, the insur¬ 
ance, and commissions. In other words, the value os stated by 
the shipping clerk in Liverpool is the prico at the place of produc¬ 
tion, wnile the price in New York is the price in the ultimnto 
market. Now^ let us look at the imports. A cargo of wheat 
or of cotton is exported from New York and imported into 
Liverpool. At the latter place the value consists of the 
Vfidue declared in New York, plus the freight, plus the com- 
missioD, and plus the insurance. In other word.s, the value 
DOW is the value at the ultimate market; and it is evident that 
to compare it with the value at New York would bo some- 
thinff like comparing the prico of coal at the pit's mouth and in 
London. Under tho circumstances the imports must exceed in 
value the exports. But, further, tho roorcaniile marine of the 
United Kingdom greatly exceeds that of any other country—in¬ 
deed it exceeds the merchant navies of all other countries put 
together. Not only is tho merchant nav^ of the United Kingdom 
employed in the trade of the United Kingdom with other coun¬ 
tries much larger than the foreign navies employed all added 
together, but it is largely employed also in trading between thu.io 
fore^ countries themselves. And this greatly prodomintint 
British merchant navy has to be psid for the services it performs 
for foreigners. The freight it earns is paid to a l.'irge extent 
in commodities which are imported into the United Jungdum. 
Moreover, British iuvostmeuls in all forms abroad yield u very 
large income, which, to some extent at least, is also sunt liome 
in the form of commodities. I'or generation after generatiuii 
we have been lending money to utht;r oountiius in large 
amounts. With the exception of the United Stales, I'rauee, 
imd Germany, perhaps BriiisU investors hold a larger propor¬ 
tion of the debts of foivigu countries than even the natives 
of any of those countries, certainly than any other loreign in¬ 
vestors in the world; and nil these investnieuts in foreign and 
colonial bonds yield a largo iuterei^t, which is, to a coa.sider- 
able extent at least, remitted to England in the form of com¬ 
modities, and therefore appears amongst the imports. Again, 
British capital has largely contributed to the construction of rail¬ 
ways all over the world. TJie whole of tho railways of India, for 
instance, have practically been mode by British capital. So have 
the greater part of the railways of all our colonies. iSo, again, has 
a large proportion of the railways of the United btatus; and, 
generally speaking, British investors have contributed ronsld.o- 
ably to the construction of the railways of the continent of 
Europe. All these immense investments in foreign* rail ways like¬ 
wise yield interest which, to a greater or less extent, is I'oiiiittud 
home in the form of commodities, and appears amongst the im¬ 
ports.^ British investors also have contributed largely to the cun- 
straction of waterworks and gasworks in foreign cities, and 
^tish private traders have invested largely all over the world. 
Amongst the workers of the nitrate deposits which caused the 
war between Ohili and Peru, British traders are the most energetic 
and most prominent. British capital has also founded and worked 
the mdigo plimtations and tea gardens of India. British capital 
. boa hugely biult the cotton mills of Bombay and the jute mills of 
Bengal^ and, in short, British capital is invited in almost every 
oounti^ in the world where it receives fair protection. This 
capited recuves a return which is sent home more or less in the 
form of commoditiee. British oiricials, again, in India, in the 
oolonios, and in otl^r dejpendencies of the Crown, remit some 
port of their eavings, either for the education and maintenance 
of their far^y or as a provision for the future *, while British 
I Q^nistSi having made their fortune and returned home to enjoy 
It, also draw a large income from abroad. These sums are like¬ 
wise rendtted to some extent in the form of commodities, and 
jwpear among the imports. Thus, besides the imports proper— 
mt is to say, the commoffities directly imported for trade pur* 
poses— « laige proportion of the imjporte is really repayment 


for services rendered, or interest yielded upon investments mode 
abroad. 

It is objected, however, that, if this be true, the yesn in which 
the excess of imports is largest ought to be the most prosperous, 
but that, on the contrary, the excess of the imports over the 
exports has beon greatest in the years of depression through which 
we have just passed. This, however, is exactly as it ought 
to be. In years of active trade there is always going on a largo 
lending of British capital to foreign countries; out in the late 
doprussion ibis system of public loans completely ceased. The 
general discredit was so great that few countries wero able to 
borrow, and most countries were so distressed that they had not 
enterprise to borrow, even if they could have done so. .^.ccord- 
ingly, the exports from this country were not swelled by foreign 
loans. AVhen, for example, dining the inflation years which 
followed the Francu-Germau war, loans wore made to all sorts 
of 8uuth AniGricaii countries, a large proportion of tho.se loans 
was intended for tho construction of railways, and was actually 
spent in purebasing materials for that purpose. A large loan 
for the construction of a railway aWoad almost necessarily 
implies an expansion of British exports. Tbo whole of the 
railways of India have been made by capital raised in England, 
aud by far tho largest part of that capital has boon expended in 
the purchase of materials here at home which have been sent out 
to India fur tbo coustructiou of the lines. Loans made to India, 
therefore, for the construction of railways have greatly con¬ 
tributed to the expansion of our exports to India, and the tame is 
true of almost all the loans made for the construction of rail¬ 
ways, gasworks, waterworks, and the like abroad. When tho 
system of foreign loans came to an end, the exports necessarily 
fell off; but the previous loans that had been made still existed, 
nod tbe interest upon them was still due. No doubt in many 
cases the interest whs not paid; but upon the groat majority of the 
loans which had been contracted in this country the interest was 
piiid. And thus, while the imports were being swelled by the 
payment of interest on previous loans, and b3| the remittance of 
protits earned abroad, the exports wore diminished by tho 
cessation of foreign lending. »Since the depression has come 
to an end, borrowing for public works abroad has set in 
again. For example, tbo various Oompauies brought out during 
the past twolve or eighteen months for the working of mines 
in India has led to the export of instruments for the working 
of those mines, and has therefore augmented the exports from 
this country to India. We have also had several American rail¬ 
way leans brought out in this country; and if the present specula^ 
live spirit continues, no doubt other loans will continue to appear, 
and will go to swell tbe exports from this country. It follows 
that in a period of depression the exports ought to fall off as 
a matter of theory, while tho decrease in the imports ought 
to bo by no means so great. It is possible, too, that during the 
lute dciiression there was suiiio calling home of British capitm in¬ 
vested abroad. In the raw-miiterial-producing countries, which 
are the countries in which British in vestment is usually most 
proliiablc, tbo depression was extreme, and for a while it is 
probable that tbe Briti.sii capital so invested did not return a suffi¬ 
cient interest, mid that a portion of it was brought home. If so, 
it naturally came bick in the form of imports. But whether 
this bu so or not., it is quite clesr that tiio excess of the imports 
over the exports ought to be greatest in the years of the greatest 
depre.ision. 

Th.it tho viow wo are hero putting forward is correct very 
clearly apj^ears from some facts brought out in a letter addressed by 
l‘rofes.'*or Leone Levi to the 7 Ynir.i of Saturday lost. In i860,as 
he rtMuimls u.«, tJio excess of imports over exports amounted 
to 40J millions sieiling, or about 23 per cent. In 1870 tbe 
e.xce^is WHS nearly 69'! millions, or about 6u per cent. And in 
iKSo tlie excess iiruounted to 122 millions, or over 75 per cent. 
Thus we have in each teu years u steady and large increase in 
the excess of the imports over the exports. In the same ten years 
wo havo also a large increase in the wealth of the country. In 
i860 the gross amount of tho property and income assessed to tbe 
Income-tax was 335,200,000/. in 1870 tho sumo income was 
assessed at 444.900,000/., being an increase of 109,700,000/., or 
32-^ pur cunt, in 1880 the amount assessed to tbe Income-tax was 
578 millions, being again an increase r)f 133 millions, or 29 per cent. 
Thus, while tho exce-s of the im^iorts over the exports has been 
80 largely increa.siug, the wealth ot the country has been quite as 
r.apidly increasing. And it is to be remembered that in 1880 
the income aasessod to the Income-tax does not really re¬ 
present the whole increiiae of wealth, for Sir Stafford 
Northcote during his Chancellorship of tbe Exchequer considerably 
extended the exemptions from Income-tax; so that the pro¬ 
perty now asse.ssod, if assessed upon tbe old system, would be 
much larger thnn that stated by Professor Loono Levi. In those 
tiguros wit havo tho clearest proof that it i.s a mistake to think that 
an excess of imports over exports implies trenching upon the 
capital of tlie country; in fact, an exce.ss of imports over ex¬ 
ports in a country liko England, which for so long a lime has 
been investing abrond in public funds and in industrial and com¬ 
mercial undertakings, is natural and necessary, unless tbe oountrv 
had been unfortunate in its investments and had lost all the 
money it hud lent or sunk abroad. 
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CLOSE OF THE fiACTNQ SEASON. 

S OME voan ago the Newmarkk Houghton Meeting eonai- 
derea a chilly aflhir^ to be endured on auil'eranee, but almoat 
beyond the pale of the regular racing neneon. In these days, nine 
or ten later meetings have to bo gone through before the 6 at racing 
of the year is concluded. During the week that followed the late 
Houghton Meeting there were two days' racing at Worcester, two 
at Brighton, two at Lewes, and two at Lincoln; in the following 
we^ there were four at Liverpool and two at Alexandra Park; 
and in the two succeeding -wrew there wore three days' racing at 
Shrewsbury, two at Derby, three at ^'arwick, and four at Man¬ 
chester, besides some smaller meoliiigs. The few events which for¬ 
merly took place after the Houghton Meeting used scarcely to be 
regarded ns legitimate racing; but they havo a good claim to re¬ 
cognition 08 regular *'aces iu these days, since stakes ai^proaching 
twenty thousnnu pounds in value are now run for between tlio last 
of the Nowmarlict meetings and the close of the mcing season. It 
is not only at the end of the soason that there is a glut of racing. 
There are now nearly one hundred and forty race meetings in Great 
Britain at which 6 at races are run during the year. Last year 
more than 240,cxx}f. was given to be run for, aud liio total value of 
the stakes amounted to 387,9ogf. This sum was probably trifling 
compared to the amount of money which was lost and won during 
the season in bets ^ and there can be no reasonable doubt that several 
millions sterling change hands annually in Groat Britain over races. 
Thousands of men live by racing. To start with, more than two 
;thousaud men and hoys must be employed in attending the couple 
of thousand racehorses which are annually trained in the United 
, Kingdom. Numbers of men, again, are employed in attending to 
the three thousand brood mures at stud farms exclusively devoted 
to the breeding of racehorses. In addition to those who are 
directly concerned with racehorses, there are many hundreds, if 
not thousands, of men who gain a livelihood from racing by 
working as oflicials on racecourses, grand stands, and on the stall' 
or at the printing presses of sporting journals. Lastl}', there is 
the immense crowd of betting men, who live by what is techni¬ 
cally called bookmahing. It is not diflicult to discover the 
sonices iVom which the money which supports this large popula¬ 
tion Lb derived. The thousands of men directly employed with 
the horses themselves are paid by owners of racehorses, who hope 
ip regain some portion of their expenditure by their winnings. A 
* veiy livge sum, again, is contributed by simple sightseers, who 
pay prices varying from five shillings to three guineas for the 
privilepfe of seeing a day's racing, exclusive of their railvfay and 
other incidental expenses. The hulk of this money is raced for 
in stakes, while some of it helps to keep racecourses and race- 
stands in order. But by far the largest amount of the money em¬ 
ployed in finding food and other necessaries for those who live by 
ncing comes out of the pockets of the countless horde of backers 
of horses. There is no need to notice the well-known fact that many 
men of property gamble away princely fortunes on the Turf, that 
darks sometimes rob their masters' tills U> pay their racing dehls, or 
that forests of flue timber have to be felled and old family estates sold 
to clear oil’ the gambling encumbrances of lads scarcely out of their 
teens; but it may be worth calling attention to tiie less familiar 
truth that a large percentage of too entire male pupulatiun of this 
country makes a practice ot getting rid of a portion of its income 
by backing racehorses. The bulk of these gamblers do nut exactly 
ruin themselves, hut rather throw away their pocket-money, on horse- 
racing. .There are the subalterns in the army, the undergraduates 
at the Universities, and the ** young City gentlemen,” who deluge 
the bookmakers with their pounds, their ** tivers,” and their 
ponies "; there aro the merchants and tradesmen wUb enjoy their 
quiet but substantial bets, even w'heu they lose their money; and 
there are the " gentlemen’s gentlemen,’’ who put many hundreds 
Bterling into the bookmakers' pockets in pounds and crowns. It 
is said that thei'e is no class of men fonder of betting on horse¬ 
races than servants, and that of those the urch-gamhiers are 
waiters at hotels. 

A valuable stud horse was sold to go abroad at the end of tiio 
racing seasph* This was Lord Falmouth’s Silvio, which was pur¬ 
chased 7 pool, by the Duke do CHstriea and the Marquia de 

St. Sauveor to go to France. Silvio is a very handsome burse, and 
hCjhsa won several important races besides the Derby. Many 
Mple may regret his purchase by foreigners; but, good as he is, 
ihero axe other excellent sires left in tlus country, and it ought not 
to be entirely a matter for lamentation when good horses are 
liDught by Continental breeders. Englishmen now spend so much 
of their time abroad that it is g)H?at]y to their own inieiest when 
Onything happens,to improve ('onlinental race-meetings. The 
SBoes at Pans are in many respects pleasanter than those in 
England, and the hosts of Englishmen that attend them must 
•urely desire to see horses worth looking at. A day at I»ng- 
ohamps or Chantilly is a pleasant incident in a week's trip to 
^ris, and a little racing m any part of the Oontinsut makes an 
limreeable variety after sight-seeing and thoatro-going. Another 
hlie that had won the l>erby changed hands this month. This 
was Orsmorne, who was sold for 5,400 guineas at the bieak-up of 
ifa» stud belon^ag to the late Mr. Bavile. It was ^neiaily 
undexitood that Mr. Savile had once refmled 15,000!. for this horse. 
At the late Mr. Havile’s sale, twenty-six thoroughlnred mares were 
sold before Cremorne was brought out, at prices varying from 10 
to 1,000 guineas. D'Estourael, whose htock in 187H won nearly 
2.000/., was sold for only 130 guiness; while one of his foals, but 


a few mofitbs old, went for 300. Last week Bohsrt the IfcirU 
was sold for a stud horse. His price is said to hava been 
So much has already been said about the vIktoiiilW of FpxbaU 
and Iroquois during the past season, that the iubjeCt ie wtnn 
threadbare; but it is impossible to look back on the racing 
without having a keen recollection of the American successes. . It ’ 
has often been said that among racing men, x 88 o irill be remism- 
bered as ** the American year ”; but we see no reason why the 
Americans should not be even more successful in years to come, 
for this season they only brought two thoroughly good horses 
to England. It is no disgrace to the Britim Tun when its ^ 
races are won by horses of English blood, ridden by English 
jockeys, and trained iu most cases by English trainers,..even 
if those horses were bom in a foreign conntry and belong to 
foreign owners. Certain people professed to be alarmed vmen 
Gladiateur won the Derby sixteen years ago, and prophesied that 
in future this race would often be won by Frenchmen; but no 
French horse has won it since 1865, and during a hundrra yei» 
the Derby has only once been won by France, while during the 
eighteen years that the Grand Prix de Paris has beeninexistmoe, 
it has been won seven times by English horses. The Americans baVe 
had a couple of excellent racehorses in England this year. The 
question is, how many mure ore they going to bring overP 
The Liverpool Autumn Cup produced a great deni of betting aa 
soon as the weights were pumished. Prestonpans, the winner of 
this race last year, was made the first favourite; but after he 
had been very Jienvily backed by the public, bis owner thought 
right to scratch him. Valour, the winner of the rich Man* 
Chester Cup. was then installed in his place. Valour was only 
to carry 3 lbs. more than ha had carried at Manchester, and 
the dietauce was a quarter of a mile shorter. When the 
Liverpool meeting had fairly bc^un, be was dethroned in favour 
of Buchanan, the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap. Buchanan 
was now handicapped* 15 lbs. more heavily than he had been 
at Liucolu} but it was thought that he could win under the 
weight, as he had won the Lincolnshire Handicap in a canter by 
about ten lengths. When the field of eighteen horses had left the 
starting-post, the running was made at a groat pace by Post Obit, 
who led ior a mile, when Pirceus, a 16 to 1 outsider, camo to the 
front., and kept there until the winning-post was passed. A terriblo 
scene presented itselt at the distance. Buchanan, the first 
favourite, was much exhausted by the pace, and he blundered and 
fell heavily, throwing Macdonald, his jockey, very violently. 
Macdonald was just struggling up agam when Ercildoune, who 
was immediately behind, dashed agninst him and struck him to 
the ground a second time with terrific force. Down came 
Ercildoune, and his jockey, White, was thrown some distance. 
When the two jockeys were picked up, it was found that White, 
though severely shaken, was not seriously injured; l^t with 
poor Macdonald it was otherwise. He was a ghastly object, 
and in less than two days he died. The poor lad had been 
a very promising jockey. Just a month before his death he 
had riddeu Foxball, when that horse wou the Cesarewitch. This 
was the most serious accident of the racing season. The number 
of accidents in flat races is comparatively small, and they very 
seldom produce such sad results as those just mentioned. Oon- 
sidering that fulls uccosioually take place when horses are 
going at lull speed, it is wonderful that more jockeys are not 
killed, especially when the additional danger of being run into by 
horses that may be following is taken into consideration; but, 
although tiiere must necessarily be a certain amount of danger iu 
flat racing, we should not have much to say agmust it if that were 
its only evil. On the day following that of the Liverpool Onp, 
half a dozen of the field that had run in that race, inemding the 
winner, met again in the Great Lancashire Handicap. They 
carried much the same weights as those they had carried the 
previous day, with the exception of Pireeus, who had iBibs. 
more on his back than when he won the Liverpool Oup. 
Valour was the first favourite, Toastmaster and Post Obit 
were second aud thii^ favourites, and 8 to 1 was laid against 
Pirmus; but, after making the running during Iha gmatOr jmrt 
of the race, Pirieus won very easily by a length. 
was an example of judicious management. PirsBus bad been 
kept very quiet all the season, and was handicapped Ugbtl|y iu 
consequence, and then he won a couple of races togetw worth 
over 1,500/., for one of which he started at 16 to 1 and for the 
other at 8 to i. It might have been more satisfactory to. the 
general public if horses that had been running regularly tbrongb<- 
out the season had won both events. That good Jioxse Potronol 
won the Queen's Plate yoiy easily by two lengths^ beating Ykrtor 
Emmanuel, Poulet, Mistress of tbo Bobes, PrestonpiuSi'oA 
even weights. 'With the exception of the sad aooident aliMiy 
mentioned, the late Liverpiool Meeting was umuiiaUj soooeiifdl. 

At Shrewsbury Pirsous was made a strong ft^rqurite for .tha 
Great Shropshire Handicap, although his liverp^ victories had 
earned for him a 10 lbs. penalty. Peter, whq ,liad to cany the 
heavy weight of pst. 7 lbs., was the jsaoond ^vonrits. Piiiini 
seemed to ^ whratng until he came to the comer M the 
when WaUenstdin rushed up. and won in a isaitter hy a hnkib. 

In the Liverpool Oup PirmUs had beaten Wl^enfttoin by a ^ 

but at Shrewsbury Wallenstein was meeting Pirssus at 
vantage of a stone in weteht, which efiboted a reversal In ^ 
relative poritioUs. Peter behaved well,for onoe.ln hii' 2 l% |Nxt 
his weight stopped him. The Shiewsbuiy Oup ims wcn^ hF 
Bpitsbei^, who stsvted first flurouxite. The wealte. M 
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^ , - - • “ *0 'wretched ai it dsually is at thay meeting. 

wwi^fte added wt it tnhtt of’the principal race-meetings this 
leeBt^ had bdeh flde. We win now dismiss the subject 
dflidMa-radiig nntii iext s^ing. 


REVIEWS. 


XIPE AND SPEECHES OP MR. BRIGHT.* 

I F‘ Mr. Smithb work had mssessod grreater historical interest 
- and greater literary merit, ne would have been unfortunate in 
repeatinff the story which hoe boon much better told by Mr. John 
Wrley in his £t/e of Oobdm. Probably Mr. Smith has ascertained 
a preyions venture of the same kind that there is n market for 
compilations from old newspapers relating to eminent politicians. 
The modern practice of writing biographies of living persons is not 
to be Commended ; but neither in his Life of Mr. Gladstone nor 
ha his present work has Mr. Smith been guilty of any violation of 
pZKvacy, or of any indiscreot criticism. Both books are written, 
or compiled, in a tone of indiscriminate eulogy which is less 
offensive than the opposite mode of treatment. Among several 
biographies of Lord fleaconsfield published in his lifetime, by 
hr the most objectionable was a systematic attack on his cha¬ 
racter illustrate by a hostile narrative of his public career. 
In such cases, adulation is better than spite; nor would any 
generous writer undertake the biography of a living person 
except under the influence of admiration or goodwill. The 
Life of Mr. Bright was even more unnecessary than the cor- 
leeponding history of Mr. Gladstone. In both cases the facts 
related were hackneyed and notorious; but Mr. Gladstone is not 
in the habit, like Mr. Bright, of delivering on autobiography ns 
often as he attends a public meeting. Mr. Bright's seeches 
have been collected and published by Mr. Thorold Rogers; 
and Mr. Barnett Smith can only supply n fnw passages 
or early speeches which his predecessor intentionally and judi¬ 
ciously omitted. There is perhaps a certain interest in the rudi¬ 
mentary efforts of the great orator, who seems to have been os 
bitter and intolerant in his early youth as in the height of his 
powen. His style, as might bo expected, improved largely with 
practice, while his temper has remained the same. No great 
speaker ever took less trouble to disguise his hatred of his op- 

E onents. Mr. Bright appreciates in others the worst qualities of 
is own oratory. In his latest address to his neighbours at 
Rochdale he selected for especial praise two speeches by Scotch 
tenant-farmers who had both in the same words denounced land¬ 
lords as knaves and fools. It is, of course, not to be expected that 
his faithful biographer should either dissent from his opinions or 
criticize bis language. 

In bis freq^uent enumerations of his own public services Mr. 
Bright sometimes expresses with evident sincerity the belief that 
he would personally have been well content to devote his life to 
the conduct of his own manufacturing business, if he hud not been 
urged by a sense of duty into political agitation. If the oppor¬ 
tunity of public life had never been oft’ored, Mr. Bright might 
perhaps have devoted all his eneriries to protitablu industry; but 
he would have been hnunled by a mure or less delinite con8ciuu.snes8 
of the waste of extraordinary faculties. Mute inglorious Miltons, 
if thev anywhere exist, must pass unhappy lives. Demosthenes, 
like Mr. Brig^ht, inherited a factory; but he is not known to have 
persuaded himself that the cultivation of his cutlery business 
. would have been as suitable an exercise of hia genius his lifelong 
struggle with the Macedonian power. Mr. Bright had, fortunately 
for himself, less formidable enemies to deal with; and, unlike the 
Greek orator, he has always, except at the time of the Crimean 
war, been on the winning side. His education, bis circumslanctja, 
aird bis interests have determined his opinions, though ho may be 
pardoned for his baHtual boast of the wisdom and high principle 
ny which he naturally deems himself to have been guided. There 
is now so difference of opinion as to the injustice and inexpedi¬ 
ency of the Com Law; hut there was never any doubt that it was 
opposed to the interest’of spinners and weavers at Rochdale. Mr. 
Baht’s menacing invectives were almost as efficient us Cobdeu's 
economic arguments in promoting the formidable agitation of the 
LeUgue. His great intellectual powers were stimulated to their 
highest activity by a burning sense of wrong. After forty years 
Mr. Bright is as indignant as if ho wore stilfin the height the 
eontest with the landowners who imposed and maintained the 
duty OB com. For the general theory of Free-trade, though his 
doetrinea are perfectly orthodox, he has never disjilayed any extra- 
(ndinogv enthusiasm. His attachment to the Americans and their 
ius^ttOBS has not been affected by their obstinate adherence to 
Pw tsetSon. The coincidence in England of the social and poli- 
psadomissnee of an aristocratie class with its intere^ in 
motestive duties accounts for much of his Free-trade zeal, 
only a law mouths ago be exulted over an imagiiiaiy description 
of m Protectionist landlords flying for their lives as he cruelly 
ii^lgested .that the innocent Irish landowners were flying from the 
tsMsn of the Land League. 

Thoogh Mt. Bright, and in a smsRer degree the other leaders of 
the LUnd League, made abundant use of menace and vituperation, 
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the movement was mainly promUted and sopTOrttod’ty the middld 
class, ^e vast sums which were suhscribed for the furtfaerande 
of the agitation were regarded 'hy the icontrihutora rather as an 
investment than as a saeriflee for a public object. Mr. Gohdon 
promised the mnnuliieturerB not that wages would he Icmered, but 
that the demand fbr their products and the prices received would 
he indeflnitely inoroosed when foreign customers were aUowed to 
pay for their purchases in corn. Mr. Bright dwelt by preference 
on the injustice of Protection, and on the inability of a privileged 
class to resist the demands of the people; but, like his colleague, 
he relied largely on the pecuniary resources which seemed to ho 
capable of almost unlimited augmentation. The agitation in 
which he engaged at a later period for the extension of the 
franchise was perhaps still mure congenial to his taste. The esta¬ 
blishment of household suffrage in boroughs was in a 
great measure attributable to the energy of Mr. Bright. Tjord 
.lohit RusseU, when his popularity began to fail, had re¬ 
vived the movement which had formerly raised him to 
eminence; hut the arguments and phrases which in the days of 
the Reform Bill had elicited a passionate response, sounded as 
vapid commonplaces when after an interval they were repeated ^ 
the contented survivors. A Reform Bill of 1853 was con¬ 
temptuously suppressed while the. public attention was concen¬ 
trated on the quarrel between Russia and I'lirkey. In i860 Mr. 
Gladstone's iinancial measures, including Mr. Cobdeu's French 
treaty, easily diverted the House of Commons from the considera¬ 
tion of another of Lord John Russell’s measures. Lord ralmerslou 
steadily discountenanced constitutional change, though he allowed 
his defeated rival to propose a succession of little Reform Bills. 
The absence of opposition in the House of Commons during Jjord 
Palmerston's last Administration resulted in no small degree from 
the general coniideuce that, lis long as he remain^ in office, no 
organic changes woiild bo soriously attempted. Only a few 
alarmists attached importance to an incidental declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone's which seemed to imply his conversion to the doctrine 
of universal suffrage ; but it was observed that from that time the 
Prime Minister, when he was occasionully absent from the House, 
no longer allowed himself to be represented by the Ohaucellor of 
the Exchequer. AVheu, after Lord Palmerston’s death, Ixird 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone pi oposed a moderate extension of the 
suffrage, Mr. Bright was prepared to accept the compromise; but 
he may perhaps not have regretted the opportunity of agitation 
which was afforded by the unconcealed distaste of the Whigs for the 
Ministerial Bill and by the vigorous opposition of Mr. I^we. The 
seccasion of which the present Diilco of Westminster was iho 
nominal leader proved fatal to the Bill, and caused the resignation 
of the Govornmeut; but in the lueantinie, through the agency of 
Mr. Bright, the scene of contest had been transferred from the 
House of Commons to the popular platform. In answer to Mr. 
Lowe's imprudent challenge, Mr. Bright exhorted the unenfran¬ 
chised population to display their material force, and even to 
assemble in the neighbourhood of Westminster for the obvious 
purpose of intimidating Parliaiuciit. The Hyde Park riot in 
which an obscure demagogue played the principal part was one 
of the many demonstrations which answered Mr. Bright's pas¬ 
sionate appeals. During the succeeding autumn he cultivated 
and almost cri'atod a passion for the extension of the suffrage, 
which became, in the opinion of all parties, irresistible. Two 
years before no one had seriously thought of Parliamentary reform, 
iliough ijord RussoU's practical reminiscences of his youth were 
regarded with amused indulgence. The change of feeling which 
followed the defeat of Mr. Uladstono's Bill would perhaps in any 
case have occurred; but it might have been delayed or tem¬ 
porarily checked if it had not been organized and stimulated by a 
great agitator, who was also the first of Parliamentary orators. 
There were rumours that in 1866 and 1867 Mr. Bright had occa¬ 
sionally used language which seemed to indicate hesitation or doubt. 
He was said to have observed with perfect truth that popular suffrage 
would be more democratic in 3 <k]gland than in other countries, 
where a much smaller portion of the community lived on weekly 
wages. He was also believed to have intimated his purpose of 
abandoning further agitation if household suffrage wore once con¬ 
ceded to the boroughs. He certainly assented to the distinction, 
reproduced in Mr. Gladstone's Bill, between borough and county 
qualifications. It is possible that the moderate language which 
was attributed to Mr. Bright may have been apocryphal, and it 
would bo idle to dispute a consistency which represented his life¬ 
long convictions. Mr. Disraeli, under the pressure of a supposetl 
necessity, or in conformity with his own inclination, introduced u 
Bill gu^ed by nominal securities, which were summarily elimi¬ 
nated by Mr. Gladstone. The two party chiefs might claim to 
have shared in the Bill of .1867; but the chief author of the 
measure, as having promoted the agitation to which the House ol 
Commons yielded, was Mr. Bright. Neither Mr. Disraeli nor 
Mr. Gladstone would have prevailed over the reluctance of the 
House of Commons if the pressure from without hud not become 
formidable. At that time Mr. Glad.stuiie bad nut become a pupuhu 
agitator. 

Mr. Bright's fame will not rest on lus achievements or essays iu 
practical legislation. He has proposed a scheme for the belter 
government of India which has not found a supporter among 
persons of praclical experience ; nor, indeed, has the plan any 
second advocate. The division of the country into five or six 
iudopendent provinces and the abolition of the Vicerovalty seems 
not to be recommended hj any plausible reason. Thu most obvimi.H 
I effect would be c great iucroase in the share of admiiiistrutiui^ 
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leaerved to the Home Government, which would have the task of 
restraining the encroachments of the local Governments on one 
another and of generally promoting harmony and uniformity. 
In Irish aifairs Mr. Bright has had the merit of discerning that 
the difficulties were rather agrarian than political; hut among the 
remedies which he has proposed are the abolition of largo estates 
and the more general apulication of the Encumbered Estates Act. 
It is now well known toat the largest properties have been most 
liberally managed; and that purchasers under the Estates Act 
have l^n unable to emulate the liberality of the territorial 
magnates. The scandalous wrong which has been inflicted on 
the modern holder under a Parliamentary title is perhaps tiio 
most disgraceful passage in I'ecent Irish history. Mr. Bright's 
desire for the institution of small freeholders is btstter known, 
but at present there seems to be little chance that the experiment 
will be tried on a considerable scale. Any subdivision which fell 
short of the crealioii of peasant freeholds would only have 
aggravated existing evils. It cannot be said that Mr. Barnett 
Smith has thrown any light either on po'iticul rjupstions or on Mr, 
Bright's personal historv. Of his st\lo it i*^ sutlicieut to say that 
he almost always calls .^lr. Bright tljorigliL honourable gentle¬ 
man," and that '* honourable Kontlemen " aro mentioned as if the 
title were commonly u.scd, and “ learned gei.tlem jn " for the most 
part with a sneer. 


MAnDKN’S COINS OF THE; JEWS.* 

T he coinage of the Jews chiims a more general interest than 
belongs perhaps to any other branch of numismatics, though 
this interest is of a rather factitious kind. Almost every 
schoolboy collection of coins includes a false shekel, one of 
those pieces which seem to bo poured upon the world in inex¬ 
haustible nunjbers. Iversons a little older than tho schoolboy 
handle the coin with reverence, and speculate whether it may have 
been actually one among the " thousand pieces of silver ” which 
Abiraelech gave to Abraham, or among those other twenty pieces 
for which Joseph w'as sold to the Midiunitish merchants. It is nut 
BO very long since even grave writers upon numismatics discussed 
questions such as these. It is to be feared that if the general 
reader knew rather more upon the subject of Jewish coins, bis 
interest in them would abate. He canuut be expected to consider 
too curiously the dilTerence between italics and roman type in 
the Authorised Version, or to reflect bow much of tho significance 
of the phrase “ twenty pieers of silver ” is duo to tho insertion of 
the word piece. It is natural, therefore, for him to assumo that 
coins were in existence in tho days of Abraham and of Joseph. 
But, unfortunately, that is impossible, seeing that tho art of 
coinage had not boon discovered in the days of Abraham and 
Joseph, nor. for that matter, in tho days of iJnvid or of iSolomun. 
And as for the coinage of the Jews, it dot'.s not begin until such 
time as the Bible history has ceased. It is in n cortaiu sense of 
the word apocryphal. There are, Iheroforo, two circmnsUincos 
which give to Jewish numismatics in their relationship to the 
general public a factitiuiis character; iirst, the fact that must of 
the supposed Jewish coins in the huuds of private collectors arc 
false coins, and, secondly, the fact that the great majority of tho 
amateur collectors have a quite erroneous notion touching tho 
antiquity of these pieoes. 

There will still remain, however, a sufficient number of the 
experts to give a genuine welcome to Mr. Madden's book, which 
we may fairly call the most complete treatise upon Jewish coins 
which has yet appeared in any country. The writer has been long 
a lal^urer in this Held. In 1S64 he published his History of the 
Jewish Coinage, which was practically the first edi|ion of the 
present work. Since then he has from time to time contributed 
papers upon this subject to tho Numismatic Chronicle, the journal 
devoted to this class of studies. Meanwhile, between the publi¬ 
cation of Mr. Madden's first and second editions, other writers 
who had preceded him have relurnod to the subject, and ho has 
gained the advanta||:e of comparing his results with theirs. Of 
these writers the principal hnve been Signor Cavedoni in Italy. 
Herr Keichardt in Germany, and M, F. do Saulcy in France; all 
three writers^ of high ability and reputation. Mr. Madden not 
unf^uently indulges in a strain of exultation ovor tho mistakes 
which he has detected in the writings of his predecessors, and 
which he emphasizes in his footnotes by marks of exclamation. 
It would be more becoming to rememlier that those who come 
after have always the advantage of being able to avoid many of 
the errors of their predecessors; while these very errors have 
in no small degree made smooth the road which they are 
treading. 

The early theory concerning the origin of tho Jewish coins, 
which was propotied forty years ago or more by the AhbtS Cavedoni, 
made them ^gin at the time of that recovered independence of 
Judsea which resulted from the successful revolt under the 
Maoeabecs. This theory was adopted by Mr. Madden in bis 
BUtory of the Jewish Coinaae, ond he has adhered to it in the { 
present volume. Meanwhile, however, M. de Baulcy bad sue- 
cesaively put forward two other theories as to the beginning of 
money in Judma. According to tho one first propounded, the 
Jewiw coinage began just after the threatened aestmetion of 
Jerttsalem by Alexander the Great, and bis subsequent pacification 
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by means of the mission which was despatched to him headed by 
the High Priest Jaddua. It is well Imown bow, after the ftll of 
Tyro, Alexander marched towanh Jerusalem with the intentkm of 
inflicting upon its inhabitants an exemplary jMinisbment on ac¬ 
count of their previous refusal to assist him in his recent clmi 
and how at Sapha he was met by a solemn procession he^ed^ 
this Jaddua. The High Priest recalled the prophecy of Daniel 
which seemed to foretell the empire of Alexanoer; and AluTimdaie 
recalled to mind a vision which he himself had had, wherein 
this very Jaddua seemed to appear before him. So, on the baaU 
of this mutual recognition of supernatural favour extended to the 
other, a peace was made between Alexander and the Jews. 
According to tho theory of De Saulcy, tho right of coinage was at 
that time granted to the latter and by them put in force. This 
view was accepted by the reviewer of* De Saulcy's Numismats^ 
JudaXqm in the Revue Numismatique for 1855, though the writer 
Of that critique does not show himself a great master of the 
matter in hand. In 1S57 tho same theory was examined in some 
detail by Mr. John JO vans in the pages of tho NumitnjiatM 
Chronivk, and, witli some hesitation, was accepted by liim alio. 
NeveriholeBs, it was eventually abandoned by its author, who 
then proposed to take back the first Jewish coins to the days 
of the rebuilding of the Temple and of the walls of Jeru- 
Hulem by Ezra and Nehemiah, shortly after the return of the Jews 
from captivity. Mr. Madden himself, in some papers communi¬ 
cated to the i^^iininmatic Chronicle in 1874, seemed to look upon 
this view with favour, though he eventually returned to the 
Maccubteun date. 

After Ike thorough sifting which these various theories have 
received, and the advance which numismatic study has made 
during tho last i'ow years, wo have no hesitation in deciding in 
favour of Abbu Ciivedoiii's and of Mr. Madden's view. M. F. 
Lonormnnt, we not ice, who has done so much to establish the 
study of numismatics upon a wide and scicnlitic basis, has re¬ 
turned to the Maccabtcan date, though at first ho adopted the 
Ezra (late proposed by De Saulcy. And, without attempting in 
this placo to enter into the more technical arguments which affiect 
the question, it will be easy to show how much more satisfactoiy 
from the point of view of the general historian is the theory 
which would make tho Jewish coinage begin under Simon 
Maccabuius. 

The pieces about which all this discussion has arisen are the 
well-known shekels, the class of coin out of all the Jewish series 
wdlh which the general reader is most likely to have some ac¬ 
quaintance, even though it be only derived from forged imita¬ 
tions of the shekel. On one side the piece bears the representation 
of a chalice supposed to be one of the holy vessels of the Temple. 
On the other side is a stalk with three flowers, commonly desorirod 
as Aaron’s rod that budded.” These pieces extend over five 
years only. They como to an end with tho death of Simon 
Maccabmus, and with them comes to an end the silver coinage of 
tho house of the Maccabees, the Asmoincan house. Copper coins, 
however, were also struck by Simon ; and the series in this metal 
continues'throughout the rule of the Asnionffian kings, and that of 
the princes of the IdumoDan dynasty, until the outbreak of the 
First Revolt. Adopting, fJien, tho theory that tho first Jewish 
coins were struck by Simon the Mnccabee, we find that the whole 
coinage of tho country forms a continuous series. It is obvionsly 
much mure natural to find money occurring thus in a series almost 
unbroken, from Simon the Asmoniean to Agrippa the Second the 
Idiiimcan, than to find a coinage springing spasmodically into life 
and again dying out. It should be remembered, too, that the 
result of recent researches into tho origin of coinage in Greece and 
Lydia (that is to say, the origin of coinage in the world) hM 
tended altogether in the direction of diminishing the number of 
examples of isolated and spasmodic issues of coins such as might 
have been cited as parallel instances to the supposed mintage 
of Jewish shekels under Ezra and Nehemiah. There was, 
it must bo admitted, on any theory a somewhat spasmodic 
character attaching to the issue of the silver coinages of Judiea. 
The continuous series of money con only be made out by means of 
the copper coins. Nevortbeless, this use and subsequent disuse of 
silver money is altogether consistent with the Maecabesra theory, 
and, indeed, affords upon that theory one of the most interesting 
examples possible of the way in which the coinage of a people is 
‘often assort of epitome of its history. 

In the history of the Jews after Uieir retnm from the captivity 
in Babylon there were three epochs at which they had wra for 
themselves, by force of arms, an almost complete independence of 
any neighbouring power, an independenoe lasting for a longer or 
shorter time, as tho case might be. The first and greatest of 
these periods of complete national life and true autonomy was that 
which followed the victories of the Maccahoes. Judas Maccabmas 
began his career when Judooa was groaning under the tyranny of 
the Scleucid king Antiochus Epiphabos. After the death of Judas, 
and under the rule of his brother Simon, the Jews obtained the 
formal recognition of their independence at the hands of 
Antiochus vll. It was at this moment that appeared the first 
Jewish coins, which were, tfC we have said, the silver shekels. This 
silver coinage disappeared with the death of Simon; but a Jewish 
silver coinage again arose at the time of the First Jawish Revolt 
under Vespasian (A.n. 66-7}, when the nation once more enjo^ 
a short-lived freedom* Between the fall of Jerusalem in ▲.s« 70 
and the breaking out of the Second Revolt under Simon Bar- 
cochab in ad. 13^, none but Imperial coins were stanulc Jn 
Judna; but at the outbreak of tnis , revolt a Jewish ailvtr 
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Qoinage obm more, and for the last time, appeared. It is obvious 
iwlonomy is more closely aseoeiated nvith the 
“?htof striking Goine in'the precious metals than with the right of 
atnlang only coppet coins. We know how Rome almost always 
withdrew the former right from the Greek cities which she had 
conquere^ but allowed them to retoiu the letter. Almost within 
private enterprises, such as, for example, some of 
the Welsh mining companies, have been permitted Ip issue a kind 
of token money in copper, but they would never have been 
allowed to strike silver or gold. Thus the three series of Jewish 
silver coins tell an interesting history of their own. It is a curious 
T ' though purely accidental circumstaueo that each of the series 
should have been issued by a Simon—the lirst by Simon 
MaooabisuB, the second by the jprmsts Simon and Eleasar, the 
third by Simon Borcoebab, “ the Son of a Star.” 

The coins of Simon Maccabmus dill'er in other w'ays than in the 
metal of the greater number of them from those of his successors. 
Mr. Madden has not devoted much space to the tracing of the 
origin of the types of the Jewish cuius. And this is a circum- 
stonce to be regretted, because of all tlio biibtle tuslimony to 
history which is given by coins thoio is none more valuable than 
that which is yielded by a comi>arison of the coin types of various 
countries; and it is just througli the reading of small but 
expressive signs such as theso that iiumisniaiics can bocomo 
so useful a handmaid to history. Nor can tlio majority of 
Mr. Madden's readers be expected to have such a familiarity 
with contemporary classes of coins ns would enable tbeiu to 
gather this information unaided. Roth the types and the legends 
of Simon’s coins are appropriate to the circuiublanees in wliie.h they 
were issued. They seem to hroathe the iiatinual spirit which 
fostered and eucouraued the horuic deeds ol the Maccabees. Of 
the types of the shekel—the chalice and Aaron's rod—we have 
already spoken. The legends on these coins are Jerusalem the 
Holy.’ On the copper coins of tlio same Siuion the legend is 
** The Redemption ol Zion.” In the suljse(|ui'ut i-sue th(‘re occurs 
a change which is expressive ot the change iu the limes. The 
BuccosBor of Simuu, John llyrcanus I., preserved intact tliu king¬ 
dom which he had recoivod, and even exteiidcd its boundaries. 
Rut he did not keep the enthusiasm of ilic pco]>lo up to the 
same mteh of fever-heat which it had ivnchi‘d under the three 
great Maccabees, Judas, Jonathan, and iSiinnn; ijerhaps it would 
have been impossible to do this. Civil discords, as wo know, 
broke out, and John’s reign ended in bloody contests between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducecs. We may ■well believe that 
John aUowed himself to be more inlluenced by the neighbouring 
attraction of Gteck manners and culture tlian Jiis predecebsor 
bud been, for nt the end of his reign ho left the severe national 
party, the Pharisees, and passed over to their adversaries. ’J’he 
coins of John llyrcanus scorn to ndlect llio various inti nonces 
to which the prince himself was fenbjected. On tlio olnerBo 
these pieces bear the Grecdc A with the legend bene.atli it, 
kanan Ilakkohen llaf/yadol Vvehehr Jlajo/tudiin, “Johnnan the 
High Priest and the JSonnte of the Jew's.’’ Thus tho IJc'brow 
legend asserts the supremacy of the S^uiilicdrin *, but the A on tho 
nbverso is the initial of the name of tho ISoleufid king, Alexander 
Zcjbinas, and commemorates an alliance which was made between 
Alexander and llyrcanus. On the reverse oJ' these coins aro two 
curnucopifiD, and this is a device copied from liie rontomporary 
Seleucia coins. It first appears, wo believe, on the yiecies of thrs 
same Alexander Zebiuas. During the da\sof John’s successor, 
Judas Ari8tobulue,tho same types coulinue’; hut towards the end 
of the rei^n of Alexander Janiueus, we have a further evidence 
of a Griocizing tendency on the part of the Asmonaian princes— 
which, by the way, is also suggested by such names as Aristobulus 
aiid Alexander—iu the introduction of u complete Greek legend on 
the reverses of tho coins ^ namely, ihnrtAtoir 'AXt^di/fipou. In the 
coins of this reign we distinguish, moreover, two Sclcncid t3’pcs, 
ihe anchor and the double cornucopia). 

With the accession of tho Iduinican house tho sovereignty really 
passed awav from the Jews. TIerod was never acknowledged as a 
Jew, and though he rebuilt the Temple with great splendour, ho 
defiled it in the eyes of the orthodox by fixing up a brazen oa^h* 
in the porch. Moreover, he introduced the circus and various 
heathenish celebrations. Wo need not, therefore, be surjirisod to 
find that his coins, and those of his successors, aro less Jewish and 
more dutinotly Greek in type and legend than even the later coins 
of . the preceding dynasty. Herod introduced the Macidoniau 
shield and helmet upon his money. Most of his Bucccs.sors recurred 
to the older Seleucid types of the anchor and the cornucopia). The * 
legends on the money or this dynasty are always in Greek. 

Among[ the most interesting of the whole series of Jewish coins 
are the ^eces which were struck during the two revolts. The 
types of the coins in these two series are frequently repeated, and 
this circumstance makes it n matter of some difKculty to class them 
in thdr proper sequence. It has been already said that in these 
coins of the revolts a silver issue once more appears. We return, 
in fact, for a short time to a coinage which is, in the true sense of 
the word, Jewish, and not, like the preceding issues, only struck in 
Judesa. The ^ Year of the Redemption of Israel,” deliverance 
of Zion,” “ The B^vomuce of Jerusalem,” “ Year of the Dtdiver- 
^ ance of Jerusaless,” are the usual legends, written, of course, in 
> Hebrew, no longer in Greek. The types are the symbolic vine-leaf 
^ or bunch of grapes, or a palm-tree, tho beautiful gate of the Temple, 
a lyre or a vase; snortly after the suppression of the First Revolt 
were issued the well-known ** Judssa capta ” coins of Vespasian and 
nflitiis* 


Mr. Madden has done his work with scholarlike thoroughness, 
and has pi^uced a book which will, we believe, long remain the 
locus dnmeus of tho subject of Jewish numismatics. Seeing that 
so much research had to be gone through on the question with 
wliich he was directly concerned, wo venture to think that he 
migiit with advantage have omitted those extra chapters on the 
“ Invention of Coined Money ” and on “ Writing ” with which 
he prefaces his work. The question of the origin of the 
rhmnician alphabet has not yet been satisi'actorily se tiled. M. 
licnormant has never completed bis promised work upon the 
subject; and we may fairly suppose that he has given up many of 
tho notions with which ho started. Mr. .Madden, we think, trusts 
too much to the authority of Eonormunt's published writings upon 
this question. 


Till? LETTliKS OF ClIAItLKS DICKENS.* 


T he present yolunio appears in fulfilment of the promise given 
in the first issue of the Lettera of Dickens to tho effect that 
more letters were forthcoming; and it contains nothing but letters, 
as the brief narrative of tho life of tho writer, which accom¬ 
panied tho former collection, was completed in it. The subjects 
of correspondence, ns befoie, are varied; some are serious and 
importiiut, others liglit niid playful; while a few seem hardly 
deserving of tho pains that have boon taken to preserve them. Ttfo 
letters addressed to Mr. Uusden, Olork to the House of rariiament 
in Melbourne, may lie taken as representing tho same class of corre- 
spondunco as that addressed to M. de Corjiit, of Lausanne, in the 
former volumes. Roth recipients were nt a distance, and discus¬ 
sions and opinions on politics and events occur in them which 
would not bo BO suitable if scut to friends sepamtod by a loss wide 
iutorviil of space and time. Dickens and his correspondent at the 
nnti|iode.s never met; but much kindness was Aown by Mr. 
Uusdou to the two fi<ins of Dickens who went to Australia, for 
which he was always grateful. , 

btome of the b«*.st ol the letters now printed are those written 
to rrofesdi.r'Felton, nu American friend of Dickens, which have 
already appeared in the Atlantic MonLhly Matjnzine, A vein 
of plonaiinlry about oyster-eating is to bo found'in them, which 
gives occasion to some of the happiest fun and humorous exagger¬ 
ation of tho author of Pickwick. Ill a letter, dated in 1842, in 
the month of Ma^—-which, by tho way, is a month without an r 
iu it, and therelori; is nppropriate ibr the discussion of the question 
put—Dickens wrote ti* know what tho fiystor-oponers do when 
oysters are not iu season—“ Do they connuit suicide iu despair, 
or wrench open tight drawers and cupboards and hermetically- 
scaled bottles Jbr practice P Perhaps they arc dentists out of the 
•ptitiT season. H ho knows f'' In another place Mr. Felton is 
iijbtriicled in tho story of tho once famous Dando, who was known 
to have eaten twenty dozen at one sitting, and might have oaten 
forty if Lib personality and his habit of never paying, which had 
almost acquired tho right of a legal prescription, had not dawned 
upon tlio tcrriliod sliojiuiaii. A graphic account of the death of this 
heroic glutton is given —in the House of Correction- and how they 
buried him in tiie prison-yard, and paved hia grave with oyster- 
shells. A Sam NN'eller of real life appears in one of tho letters 
which Mr, Felloii was .so lucky us to got, a sort of groom belonging 
to Dickens, who, having to aniioiinco to his iiiaator tho approach of 
nil inlei-f.stiiig event in his family, adds the philosophic reflection, 

'■ Wot a iny.'itery it is I Wot a go is iiatur’l” Tho serio-comic 
scene at a luneraJ, also described lor the benefit of the Professor, is 
ine.si.>1111113' droll, but must bo road at length to be duly enjoyed, iu 
ail aiiiusiiig uccomit of his favourite RroiidstaIr.s—“ our wutoring- 
plaee’'--lio sa3s, Seven miles out aro the Goodwin Wands, 
wlience, Ibiating lights perpetually wink after dark ns if they were 
carrying on intrigues with the sorvants and tJio North Foreland 
hglithonse is called " a sev«To parsonic light which reproves the 
3«>iing and giddy floaters and stares grimly out upon the sea.” 

In a dillereiu straiu are the letters to Lady Rlcstinglon from 
Italy, iu 1844. Dickens had been seeing the Hinphilheatro at 
N'eroiia, and makes a good point of tho ti'aces of their ring left at 
one end of the aroiM by a sUolliiig troop of equestrian perlormers, 
who had been there some days before ; and looking down from tho 
lu]imiK-t Belli he compares the theatre to “ an immense straw bat 
... the rows ol seats representing tho dillerent plaits of straw, 
and the an nii the inside of the crown.” Venice surpassed ex¬ 
pectation ; Romo was full of interest; but Naples greatly dis- 
appoiiiti'd Dickens. Yet he writes of Vesuvius that “ it burns 
away in my ihouplits, beside the roaring waters of Niagara, and 
not a splash of the water extinguishes a spark of the lire; but 
there they go ou, tumbling and llauiiiig, night and day, each in 
its fullest glory.” J'roni Paris, in 1847, ho writes of the beautiful 
actress Rose Gluhi, whom he saw in CLtrisBu Harlowe, and 
compares her death upon the stage with that of Macready 
in Ainy Lcm\ Ho went to see Victor Hugo, and describes his 
hoiiae us a inoatexlraoidiuary place, looking like an old curiosity 
shop, or the property room of some gloomy, vast, old theatre.” 
His wife was there also, and a little daughter. Witting among 
old armour, and old tapestry, and old coflers, and grim old chain 
and Uibles, and old canopies of state from old palaces, and old 
golden lions going to play at skittles with ponderous old golden 


* The Letters of Charles Diekens, 
Eldest Daughter. Vol. 111 . 1836 to 
Limited. 1863. 
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ikby made » most romantio show, end looked like a chapter 
out of one of his own books/’ 

Other letters refer to matters of grave pdiUoal and social in- 
lierest, and (^ionaare given upon very important questions. The 
writer who oesoribed the abuses of the Fleet Prison^ who invented 
the immortal Mrs. Ghunn^ and who laid bare the iniquities of such 
schools AS Ootbeboys Iiiul, cannot be said to have been wltbont 
InOuenco in dealing with many then existing abuses. But it must 
alWa3« remain a matter for controversy whether Dickens was moze 
the pioneer or the follower of public opinion in the reforms he 
ventilated, either in his works of fiction or in more solemn and 
Bonous ways. His temperament was certainly not of a kind to 
qualify him to take a permanent and constant part in public or 
political life—at any rule, in concert with others. He was too 
much dis|)0scd to stand aloof from, and not to sympathize witli, 
movements in which ho did not himself take a leading part. A 
characteristic instance of this tendency appears in a letter to 
the* late Lord Lytton (then Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer), 
written from Devonshire Terrace on the famous April lo, 
1848. When all London was stirred to the heart, and was 
making a magnificent display of loyalty and nttnchinont to 
the oause of ordei* and government, and when all classes were 
enrolling tliemselvcs as extraordinary guardians of the public 
peace, Dickons could write.~“lhnve not ncen a sp^al constablo 
myself to-day, thinking there was rather an epidemic in tliat wise 
abroad. 1 walked over and looked at the preparations without 
nny baggage, warrant, or aiUdavit.” And this sneer was launched 
against a grand exhibition of moral and physical strength, which 
saved the metropolis and the country at iarge from the intended 
commencement of on insurrectionary movement, and which was 
of important service in resturirg confidence to the Governments 
on the Oontinent of lilurope. 

Several of the letters to Sir E. B. Lytton are full of the pre¬ 
parations for acting the play of Not so Bad a» We Seem, by 
Dickens and his amateur company, for the benefit of the then 
newly*projected Guild of Literutiifo and Art. Dickens throw him¬ 
self into the scheme with all the energy of bis nature when inte¬ 
rested in what he believed to bo a good and righteous cause; and 
the performances of the play were most successful, as they 
deserved to be, at Dovoushiro ITouso, at the llunovcr Square 
Hooms, and at many places out of London. The plau for the 
regeneration and exaltation of literary workers was believed in 
enthusiastically by its promoters. It was “ entirely to change the 
status of the literary man in England, and make a revolution in 
his position, which no Goveruraent, no power on earth but his 
own, could ever eflect.” laiter on, when the play was being per¬ 
formed in the provinces, Dickens writes r—“ I sincerely believe we 
have the ball at our feet, and may throw it up to tbe very Heaven 
of Heavens.” Alas for the vanity of human wishes, and the 
non-fulfilment of gi’eat expectations! The undertaking that was 
launched with so much zeal, whether from inherent faults, or 
from some want of practical wisdom in the councils of its 
founders, never reached the stage of getting into working order; 
and it is said that its funds are Jikely to bo applied for the 
benefit of llteri^ men through other channels, and not altogether 
under the conditions originally contemplated. 

The correspoudenco with Mr. VV. H. Wills is valuable as ex¬ 
hibiting Dickens as an editor in communication with tbe chief of 
bis stam His kindly and conscientious desire to do tbe right thing 
in the best way is admirably shown, and there are delicious hits of 
frolic and humour which crop up among the business details. In 
1853 tbe question of national defence for England was much agitated, 
and how much common sense there is in tbe remurks of Dickons in 
reference to some hostile critic of what was being doiiA:— 

Surely he cannot bo iiiM'Usihlc to the fact that niiliUiry preparations 
in England at this (iine nican^i Uet'ence. Woniau, saya ——, means 
nomc, love, children, Mother. he not find any protection for these 

things in n wi^o and mrtdcrati' ineans of defuneu ; and is not the union 
botwem these thiugs and tht^Mi; tneans one of the moat natural, signi/icaot, 
and i^n in the wuiid? 

In a letter to Henry F. Chorloy occur some excellent words of 
advice to speakers and lecturers in public:—** Never let a sentence 
go for the thousandth port of an instant until the last wqrd is 
out.” And, again A spoken sentence will never rim alone in 
all its life, and is never to 00 trusted to itself, in its must insig¬ 
nificant member. See it well oa/-—with tbe voice-< and the part 
of tbe audience is made surprisingly easier.” How much, indeed, 
might the woes of loDg-suifering audiences who have to hear 
■Speakers pretending to speak, and who cannot speak, be diminished 
if every one who has ever to lilt up his voice in public would pay 
aotne iHtle attention towards learning the simple elements for 
‘success whibh ib^uiro to be remembered! Dickens in his hints to 
‘Chorley ^as not preaching what he did not himself practise, for 
his voice in acting, and inr bis public readings, if sometimes a little 
hard, was nlways tcliing, and was distinctly audible in tbe re¬ 
motest of tno largest halls. 

’ in h&iBotinselB to authors, young or experienced, Dickens was 
always carefal and considerate—to an extent suiprising in a man 1 
of bis many 'engagements, and who was always doiiig his own 
under heavy pressure. His sympathy wHb ml literary 
indamr^ra was deep and unfeigned, and he spared no pains in 
idifimdiDg assistance when he thought it was wanted and deserved. 
A letter in 1866 to an anonymous lady should be read by all aspi- 
nmts to literaiy fame or employment. He points out tbie common 
mistake of supposing that there are impenetrable barriers against 
so-called **outsiders,” andcharmed circles’* to which admission 


can only,be obtained ^bf wvour, jind aqds I fpr 

one who can write what is suHal^ to the.reqaiireaieaaidt inj odm. 
journal, for instance, is a jpersob I ami beartUv glad to disoqwi' 
and do not very often find.** He concludes mto tbe 'wbfWmm 
observation, **X do not regard successful fiction asa Ibiitg’to V 
achieved in 'leisure moments ’ *’; and this is obviouily i|i reply to* 
some suggestion made byhis correspondent. Onemay wondlaif; 
how much of tbe stock-in-trade in fiction of the cumiating 
libraries is written in " leisure moments **; and, on the whole,' one’ 
may perhaps safely come to the conclusion that miicb, or mos'^, of 
it is BO written. ' 

Later onwards tbe remarks on Fechter's acUng are valnalAe-i* ' \ 
contributions to dramatic criticism, although all may not ag^ ^ 
with Dickons in tkinking that he was equal to Macrmy^ in 7 As 
Lath/ of Lyo/iift ead the observation that there was obviously n 
great interest in seeing a Frenchman play the part is unworthy bf 
the writer. If it were true, the whole play, in which all the cha¬ 
racters are French, and the scene of which is laid in FVonce, 
would have been better if all the parts bad been played by Fren^- 
men, who would only have been known as suen by th^ shot^^ 
Fechter’s own imperfect pronunciation of English. 

Writing to Mr. Itusdon in 1869, Dickens made a sort of . pro¬ 
phecy which is worth quoting at the present time 

Tlio general feeling in England is a dosiro to got the Irish Church out of 
tbo way of many social reforms. ... I do not believe myself fiiat agrarian 
Irclaiio is to be pacified by any such means, or can have it got out of Its mis¬ 
taken head that the land is of riglit the peasantry’s; and that every man 
who owns land has stolen it, and is tberelbre to bo shot. 

Another prediction made in the same year, of the approaching 
extinction of the Mormons, although at one time it seemed likely 
to bo verified, now unfortunately appears not to be so certain of ful¬ 
filment. The degrading phase of a degenerating civilization which 
they exhibit still fiourishes, nor is it easy to foresee, at this 
moment, how their pernicious and abominable career esa bs 
checked. 


TTIK OLD FACTOKT.* 

A lthough Mr. WestaU’s book would obviously never have 
been written but for the example set him in Hawortlh, we 
have no intention of reproaching him on that account. It needs 
must be that imitations appear, and when they are readable there 
ia no necessity to be exacting in requiring originality. Now The (M 
Factory is decidedly a readable book. We say ** l^ok,” because we 
have our doubts how far it is entitled to bo called a novel. In 
spite of a more than sufficiently common practice to the contnii7, 
a novel is generally supposed to require a plot, or at least a 
coherent story, and The Old Factory is nearly destitute of any¬ 
thing of the kind. There is a story in the three volumes, but it is 
very far from filling them. It is a common thing enough for the 
plot of a three-volume novel to prove unable to stretch over all 
of them; but, as a rule, it is to bo found in the first and the be¬ 
ginning of the second; whereas in The Old Factory it begins some¬ 
what after tbe usual place of ending. Mora than the first half of 
the work is occupica with preliminaries. We do not remember 
ever to have come across any book which is written so much on 
what may bo called the method of harking back. That a writer, 
having drawn us an interesting miee m tohie, should go back some 
way to show how it was produced is a thing allowable and warranted 
by good examples; but ho must not do it three times over, as Mr. 
Westall docs. Having given us n picture of the hero alxiat to 
start for school, he goes back to show us how he came to be going, 
and then, after the history of variens things which happened at 
tbo time, goes further back still to show us how the hero 
ever came to bo at all. We conclude that the boy about to 
go to school must take rank as the hero; for it is his marriage 
which forms tbe subject of what plot The Old Factory has, and 
which makes the proper happy ending for the third voluine. We 
decidedly prefer that part of the book which is anterior to the 
plot. It is full of sketches of the old and evil days of Laneashiro 
weaving, when the new machines were just coming in, to the ruin 
of tbe old hand-weavers, and had not yet made the fortune of the 
new race of masters while improving the condition of their IM. 

h^t. Westall begins with a description of tiie home of Ids kitOf 
Frank Blackthorne. Frank is the son of "a manufacturar of the 
old school,” Adam Blackthorne, a well-drawn and intetosting 
character, whose life, home, and wofks are described in a fl^ly 
vivid manner. But, as the author goes back Several 
further on for the purpose of bringing Adam Blackthorne up to 
date, we will follow his method, and confine onraelves at ptosent 
to this stage in tbe fortunes of the son* Frank biM just psofod 
through the not uncommon experience of spending several yeaia at 
a private school and learning nothing. The antbor stops to give 
ns an account of this school "of riie old sort”; but it aetMaanm 
nothing more remarkable then an indolent master, who wdhe up 
at intervals to a sense of bis dutiee,and caned his pupils epnsdly £ 
round. Allowing for a dhaiiniBbed use of the cane, tbiB sort of 
school is not so old as Mr. Westell seems to think. However, 
Frank is now about to start ibr a new pne, wbidi is nol; diitined 
to prove much more satisfactory, and "YoibBbira Job* is v‘ 
to take Mm. This gives Mr. Westall a Chenee ^of ^doiag \ 
what he does best—sketch a type of North^nntry workmen, 
and give a pietme of old-woria life. YoeheMre Joe ki gp keiM 

* Jlu Old Factory: a Lancaehtre Story* By WllUam WesUIL Aftthoc 
of^Lariy LohengilD,” &c. London; Tliufity Brotheii. s88z. ' 
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,handy ntn in Adam Blankthoroe’s Old Factory—a wiry YorksUIre- 
^ man who dan turn his3 band-, to nearly anythiofi^ from ifrivinpr a 
' cart tolttonding a wall, who does lua work well and with fidelity 
to bia master, bat ia^unable to resist the attractions of a vile com¬ 
pound known aa ** buttered gin.” Blackthorne trusts him bccauHo 
JOS never drinka anybody's money but his own, and, however 
drunk, can always bring the cart home. On this occasion, hia 
master thinks he can ho trusted to take Frank to school, for his 
poeketisemply, and only just as much as will cover the neces¬ 
sary expenses is fpven him for the jouinoy. The journoy to 
the school across a country covered with snow is well described, 
and ^e author makes Joe the mouthpioce for little sketches of 
the-^nched and poverty-stricken hand-weavers of the day which 
have some merit, and, what is far from being the case vvitii much 
in the Old a direct bearing on tho story. Adam Black¬ 

thorns is far firom being popular in the country. Ho is a hard 
man, ruling his workmen with a hand of iron, and oagor to welcome 
the new machinery which tlie hand-wonvers look upon as their 
natural enemy. It is just in tho evil times of tho Luddites, and 
Blackthomeb foctoiy is marked for wrecking. By an accident, 
tho manufacturer is in considerable dungur of fulling a victim to 
tho hatred of his people before his mill is attacked. In the 
very second chapter he has thrown a workman out of his 
house when the man came to ask for certain wages which 
Blackthorne had confiscated for some dereliction of duty. On 
the night on which his son has left homo tbo ro;inufiicturer has 
become inoj^tient at Joe's delay in returning, and goes out to look 
for him. lie is soon by ** Little Fourteen, ’ tho man he has so 
roughly got rid of, and immediately pursued by him and several 
hal&drunken companions. Tbo men are resolved on treating him 
in the manner which still distinguishes Lancashire, and punish¬ 
ing him with their clogs, and although Blackthornc’s great 
strength and coolness enable him to hold his gmiint), and 
even to dispose of two of Lis assailants, ho is in .serious danger 
when the belated Joe turns up and savn.s him. FortimuLuly 
for his master, the Yorkshireman has got drunk on a lip given 
him by Frank’s new schoolmaster, niid has then slept oil' Lis 
**buttered gin” and fettled ale” in a barn where he has over¬ 
heard a body of Imddites arranging to wreck Jiis master's mill. 
Joe hurries homo with the now.s, and arrives just in tho nick 
of time. The propiirations for the attack on tho mill, the 
sketches of the Luddite leaders, Deai'deu and CTrindletoii, and tho 
result of the fight at the mill, which is eil'ectivoly dof’ended by 
BlacHhome, make some iutemsting chapters. Tho mooting of the 
Luddites and the speech of Long Fetor fro’ Whitworth make an 
episode which is considerably better than most of the author’s 
very numerous digressions. The method of defence, however, 
wbioh Blackthorne adopts at the siiggostinn of his partner B.160I, 
strikes us as being a tride fantastic. Diiiiuuies dres.sed up um sol- 1 
diers, steam-pipos turned into cannon, and tliu turning on of the 
water-pipes, would scnrculy liavo frightened the Luddiie.s. 

Hay ing consigned Frank to the new private school, where 
be is to go on learning nothing, unless an eiGcient spoil for 
laiaing the devil be allowed to count as something, and boaUni 
the Luddites off from the Old Factory, the author goes back 
many yeoni to account for Adam Blackthornt's possession of that 
building, and to give the history of his wooing and winning of 
Orme, his wife. Tho chapters which are devoted to this 
form by far the best part of tho three volumes. WliIi the help of a 
little of what precedes them, and tho suppression of Mr. Frank's 
poor love story which follows them, they would mako a pleasant 
Uttle tale of far higher artistic value than tho three vulnmes of TAc 
Old Htciary, The history of Adam Blackthorne is not written 
either with power or with any considerable originality; but it is an 
Bgteeable and credible picture of a stamp of man always com¬ 
mon enough in England, but never seen to such perfection ns in 
the North country during the hrsi half of this century. Adam 
BWlcthowift is a thoroughly self-made man. lie comes of a strong 
wholesome stock of yeomen and weavers, all trained to bo frugal 
and Ihborious, and equally able to drive the plough or the loom. 
Thft nature of their work gave them a width of training unknown 
awirwig ' the mere handicraftsmen of the great cities of to-day. 
Their iudependwioe gave them a certain pride, indnitely more 
healthy than the modern class hatred of workmen to employer. 

finds himsedf at the i^e of twenty left penniless ny the 
death of his father. The little property of the family is just 
enough to secure the widow a small annuity, and Adam is loft to 
push his way in the world with “ a pair of stalworth arms and 
conform/’ under the guidance of a good clear head, in which 
glove of money does not interfere with on instinct for doing good 
workfior the work’s sake. His hard-earned knowledge of what 
good weaving is gets him a place ns ’'putter out/’ under a Mr. 

and his sagacity in checking the weavers’ trick of taking 
saaie yua, known as "mooter,” makes^ him a valuable 
aervant. On bis master’s death Adam, acting by the advice 
of one Paid Hogget, a spinner of the old iUiierate stamp 
who big fortunes by judicious rule of thumb, starts out 
Cl manufoBtuier on his own account with what little savings he 
has, and the ooatidenoe the spinners have in his brains and in¬ 
tegrity. The fight is hard; but, by incessant toil, and doing three 
w times at much with bis own hands as any of his men, Adam works 
his way to buom. Like most men who have risen from the ranks, 
ha is wd to his men, thinldoff his duty to them done when he 
pays their wages, and not unwiiluig to back up his hard words with 
hard blows. iVhen be is fairly on the road to success Adam very 
ttataiaQy marries, and the history of his courtship makes a very 


pleasant little idyl. With what^ is only a very suporficial incon¬ 
sistency with his rough nature, he chooses his wife for her beauty 
and tho charm of her character. The author baa very properly 
connected Blackthorne’s one romance with the one element of senti¬ 
ment and tenderness which softened tho rough money-getting 
Northern life. Kochel Orme is the niece of a shining light of the 
roligioua world of Lancashire, one Nancy Cooper, a "painful 
woman,” much troubled about her soul and the souls of iior neigh¬ 
bours, but shrewd in tbo honest getting of money, and the putting 
of it out in safe mortgages, Tho story of the loves of Ihichcl and 
Adam h told with feeling and some humour: She has been 
brought up to believe that all human love is an oifenco to Qod, 
after the manner of many religious sects which look harder and 
narrower than they are. Her love causes her many tears and search¬ 
ings of heart. As for Adani, ho is troubled with no such doubts 
ings, but goes gallantly forward, thrashing a big blacksmith who is 
riido to llaehel, and enduring many sermons that bo may see her and 
overcome the very probable oppo.«itiou of Nancy Cooper to her niece's 
marriage with so worldly a young man. Of course Nancy is con¬ 
quered, and is iinally so far won over by Adam that when, years 
aftt^r his marriage, a chance is ud'eriKl him of buying " The Old 
Factory,” she liuds the capital and starts him fairly on tho road 
to fortune. A fortunate mooting witli a M. Basel, a Swiss 
ciicniist, who beconies his partner, does tho rest, and Adam 
becomes a very wealthy man. Hero, however, tho really meri¬ 
torious part of the book ends. A woman like llachel, with 
her high and earnest sense of duty, and so strong a man as 
Adam, should have boon tho parents of a race worthy of them *, 
but, rilasl that is very far from being the case. Perhaps it maybe 
Mr. Wcstall’a irony which gave them such children as the weak snob 
Frank and his sellish sister, who are both mere shadows as com¬ 
pared with their parents: but we fear it is only fatigue and tho 
dreary sense of having to make bricks without straw which comes 
of tho tyrannical law of tho three volumes. When we say that 
M. Basel bus a fair daugliter, and that there is a desigiiing young 
person with views on Frank, and a gre.it deal of law for tho 
accuracy of which wo sltould bo sorry to vouch, wo hnvo said 
enough to show wlmt the nature of the plot of The Old Fanfory is 
when the author at last unfortunately gets to it. It is only fair to 
say, however, that little sketches of Lincasliiru lifo, which are 
ivhnt the author is strongest in, aro to bo found, though in 
diminished numbers, oven to the end. 


SHA1JM*’S ARIMCCTS OF I'OETUY.* 

T he somewhatmi.scollancou.scharacter of these "Aspoc-ts’ needs 
no defence to those who are acquainted with tho conditions 
of that curiously r<;gul atod Professorship, the Chair of I’oittry at 
Oxford; and Professor Shnirp very promn-ly gives the necessary 
information in his preface to Ihosa who do not know them. 'I’lie 
Profcs.sor holds his olRce for years, on the terms of giving one 
lecture a term. This cannot bo said to bo a very heavy tax ou 
him, inasmuch as it amounts to but iiftoen lectures in all, or 
twenty if the noiuinal, instead of the real, number , of ttfnu.s is 
obs<*rved—a point on which we are not certain. But the distri¬ 
bution of the course (if course it iri.'iy be called) inalies it by no 
means easy to observe anything liNe conlinnily in it. It has 
ulten heou’suggested that it would be in every way bettor if the 
conditions woro altered, soy, to the giving of three courses, of eight 
or ten lectures each, in alternate ^ears, which would give nil 
iindeigradiiates a fair opportunity of listening to the wisdom of the 
Professor, and would at the sitme lime give the I’rofuBsor an in¬ 
ducement to attack subjects of bulk and coiisoquence. However, 
a man can but deal with things as he iinds them; and the result 
lias been that for man;y years tho Professorship of Poetry, though 
it has—especially during Mr. Matthew Arnold’s tenure of it— 
given occtision to many interesting essays and disqnisitionB of a 
fragmentary kind, has not produced an;^ one course worthy of tho 
name as a solid and durable contribution of size and weight to 
EngUsh iDsthotics. The contents of this volume are made more 
miscellaneous still by the incorporation of some papers which wefo 
not written as Oxford leciuros at all, but as ordinary magazine 
esaa^ps. Thus, of tho fifteen chapters of which the book 
consists, five only deal with what may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered tho most legitimate subject of a I’rofessor of Pootiy— 
the aspects of the art in a general sense. These are re¬ 
spectively entitled " Tho Province of Poetry,” " Oritioism and 
Oreation,” “ Tho Spiritual Side of Poetry,” " The Poet as a Re- 
vealer,” and " Poetic Style in Modern EngUsh Poetry.” Their 
genend tenor may be anticipated by those who aro acquainted 
with Mr. Shairp’s usual attitude towards things poetic. That atti¬ 
tude may perhaps best bo defined by saving that it is antagonistic 
to any strict definition of poetry, that it disposes the Professor to 
give more attention to matter than to form, and to resist any 
attempt to analyse the poetic charm. There is no need to enter 
into the controversies which become almost inevitable when sub¬ 
jects such os this are discussed. Professor Shairp is all the more 
entitled to state his opinions in that they aro by no moans tho 
most popular or generally held nowadays, and are equally renioto 
from Matthew Arnold’s rigid limitations of the poet to " life ” 
and "conduct,” and from the material Uberty and formal re¬ 
strictions imposed by the art-for-art school. Speaking generally, 

* Atpccls of Tottry. By J. C. Shairp. Oxford: Glarcudon Prosa. 
zB8x. 
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Profeisor Shairp's criticiam of abstract poetry is that of a man 
who admirea Wordsworth and Scott above all other poets, and 
who>e dicta in relation to poetry are seldom frae from conscious or 
unconscious reference to one or other of his favourites. 

llie miscelUnoous essays which follow are, os mi^ht perhaps he 
expected in the case of a critic who takes this point of view, of 
wider interest. There are two on Mr. Oarlylo and Cardinal 
Newman which have to smuggle themselves in under the sub-title 
of " Prose Poets," aud which might perhaps have been better re¬ 
served for a volume devoted, liot to poetry, but to the litUes 
Zettres in general. One on Virgil, one on Hums, one on 
Shelley, two on Ihe Poetry of the Highlands, with special re¬ 
ference to Ossian and Duncan Dan MacIntyre, two on Words¬ 
worth (“ The Three Yarrows ” and 'J'ho White Doe of 
Eyistone"), and one on Scott, complete the list. Of those, 
critically speaking, the essay on Scott is the best, and the essay on 
Shelley*the worst. Per it follows, from Professor Shairp's general 
attitude as to poetry, that ho is n capital judge of what he likes, 
but a bad judge of what ho does not lilro or does not understand. 
Many foolish things have been said lately about Shelley in the 
way of exaggerated praise. But the exaggeration which comes 
from over-appreciation, if it be more tedious, is not likely to go 
so far wrong as the exaggeration which comes from hiiliire to 
understand. Much of what Mr. Shairp says about Shelley recalls 
the amoxing statement in bis book on Burns, in the Jint/lish Mm of 
Litten series, to the effect that the Jolljf Bey(fare, one of 
the finest things of its kind in English, la decidedly - offen¬ 
sive," Mr. Shairp does not like the morals of Burns, and ho 
dees not like the religious opinions of Shelley, and no doubt he 
oonld give excellent reasons for disliking both. But, while 
ptriotism almost makes him forgive Burns, no such redeeming 
influence seems to come in to the help of Shelley, and thei-efore 
the judgment delivered is somewhat inadequate. On the other 
hana, the essay on Scott, thougli thei'e is some fault to ho found 
with the title, ** The Homeric Spirit in Scott,” is very satisfactory to 
read. The writer knows his subject thoroughly; he is enthusinstic 
about it, and he has the great advantage o*f speaking on it in 
succession to some other critics who have not known it and liavo 
not beou enthusiastic about it. The two essays on Wordsworth 
would, we fear, be dismissed by Mr. Matthew Arnold as by a 
Wordsworthian," and there would be some justice in the attribu- 
tioo. But " The Three Yarrows,” at least, is a capital essay, 
written from the heart, not without fair nsHistance on the part of 
the head. That on Virgil may be recommended as putting the case 
for a poet who is not a great favourite with some iirofesaed 
critics of poetry, earnestly and without the ail'ecltiiion of iangutige 
which chHraCierizes another Virgilian essay referred to by Mr. 
Shairp in rather excessive terms of praise—that of JMr. W. Ti. 
Myers. As often happens, however, this very excess is in¬ 
teresting, because it shows the object which the eulogist has 
proposed to himself, though, of course, it shows it quito uucuusci- 
ously. “ The Essay,” says Professor Shairp, “ is the work of orio 
who has seen more clearly and felt mon» vividly than others have 
done the peculiar excellence of Virgil, and who longs to make 
others see and feel it.” This is evidently the standard which the 
Professor has proposed to himself in his own critical lucubrations. 
He is hortatory and expository rather than didactic, a preacher 
rather than a professor. 

Erom this point of view, however, wc are inclined to think 
that the most interesting easays in the book are the pair on ! 
Highland Poetry. They have, of course, tlie great advantage of 
comparative novelty of subject, and of consequent freedom from 
the operation of La Bruy^re's words, lout est dit, ct Ton vient 
trop tard." TheOssianic controversy hns been buried lung enough 
to make the digging up of its bones not merely an iiioUcusive, 
but a positively interesting, archmologicul exhibition. Of riie 
minor Gaelic poets few Englishmen know anything, and hardly 
any Englishmen very much. AVith the natural unreasonablcnesd 
of human beings, wo are iuelitied to jumble at Professor Bhairp 
for not having given us more, when it would be more proper to 
thank him for having given us what he has. The task is one of 
those for which, as we have said, he is specially qualined. Ho has 
knowle^^ and he has a patriotic enthusiasm which will always 
carry a l^otchman—let no one infer that we think Scotch 
patriotism must necessarily include things Qaelic—further than any- 
thiug else. Besides, there is Homethiug peculiar iii the subject- 
matter which exactly suits Proiessor Shairp's ideal of poetry. 
The Gaelic poets of the past do not distract him between 
admiration of their form and dislike of their matlor, as do 
Shelley, and in part Burns. Their vague romanticism, their 
dcBcri^ODs of nature, their simplicity of thougliL and I'ecling, 
are positiyely attractive to him. Perhaps he is too conlideut 
on the subject of Ossian, but that is a very diilicult matter 
to enter upon. Jf Mr. Shairp himself, with his knowledge of 
the language, humbly hopes for a Gaelic Bentley or Ponon " 
to settle the question, how shall critics who do not pretend to 
acquaintance with that ancient tongue (of which, to use the 
words of a cautions Gael, Adam rnucht have Lad a few worts,* 
even if he did not talk it exclusively) rush in Y The only answer 
to this is, that tlio Gaelic Bentleys and Persons have hitherto 
agned to difier so completely that it seems as if tbe question, 
STMT aU| were rather one of scholarahip in the wider sense than 
of mere particolarist philology. To Lhadisouseiun of tbe question 
in this wider sense Professor Shairp has made a contribution of 
by no means small importance. His own conclusion is that there 

or was, a body of Qssianic poetryi not necessarily identical, 


much less coextensive, with Bia^hcnbhls work,whidibelahg^ to • 
a ''time far back beyond ilm medimval M," whether there ever 
was a single bodily Ossian of not. As to Madphenonb work iteeilf, ^ 
he seems cbioOy to rely on its coincidence of feeling and exprewn 
with undoubted work of much greater antiquity* Batthmaigu- . 
ment eeoms somewhat to overlook tbe fact that a forger, iu£gs 
utterly ignorant of his subject (which no one pretends that 
Ma^herson was), would naturally aim at this coinemenee. 

Mora interesting still is the essay on Duncan Ban MacIntyre,, 
the Gaelic poet, whose life covered the last three-quarters of thjg^, 
eighteenth century and more than the first decade of this, wbe^e X 
work is. unquestionably genuine, of high merit as poet^, and 
narticularly attractive as celebrating the older and more ]^imitive 
llighland life which was usual before the introduction of larga 
sheep-farming. It is rather comical when one rememben the in¬ 
dignant protests against deer and deer forests which are usual 
with a certain class' of politicians nowadays to find this unpreju¬ 
diced and simple witness regarding and describing the sheep, and ' 
not the deer, as the devastator of the Uigblonde. When Duncan 
Ban first knew his beloved Black Mount, the mode of life of the 
inhabitants of the district seems to have been very much like that 
of Norwegian peasants. The crofters kept their few sheep and 
cattle in the valleys during all the year but the height of summer, 
wlion they drove tbem up to sastera on the Bens. These, for the 
greater part of the year, were given up to tbe deer and the roe, 
the grouse and the blackcock. According to Duncan, the in¬ 
vasion of tlie sheep was fatal alike to man and to game, and, 
more than all, to the wood which clothed the hills. It seems 
really not impossible that this denudation may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the impoverishment of the sou, which is alleged 
to make a thicker population than at present impossible, liut, 
however this may be, Duncan seems to be a good witness to the 
ell'ect that grouse and deer were not incompatible with Higbland- 
meu. Ilia chief works, as given here by Mr. Shairp in specimen 
translations, seem to be rapturous descriptions of the mountains 
which ho haunted (fot he was long forester to both the great 
chieftains of the llouse of Gampbell), of the birds and beasts 
that inhabited them, the woods and grasses that clothed tbem, the 
very winds that blew over them. Nowhere, perhaps, is a simpler, 
as well ns a more enthusiastic, delight in nature to be found; and 
tbe poems quoted certainly bear out Mr. Shairp's denunciation of 
" the modern doctrine that enthusiasm for nature is necessarily a 
late growth." It is true that no one who possessed the slightest 
n-cquaintauco with inodimval poetry could hold this view, which 
is a natural result of conlining poetical study to modern poetry 
and to the classictU languages. Professor Shairp's excursion into 
Gaelic has provided him with ihe tertium quid necessary to save 
him from tlio error. 

SPORT IN THE CRIMEA AND CAUCASUS.* 

M U. PflTLLlPS-WOLLEY'S account of his adventures in 
tlie Crimea aud Caucasus has morits which are by no moans 
common in spurting narratives. The author has, on the one 
hand, refrained from iittenipting too elaborate a style, and never 
tries line writing or indulges in the detestable practice of word- 
painting ; and, on the other, he has avoided the aflected jocosity, 
the nilected faiuiliarity , the vulgarity", and the slang which so often 
mark the sporting writer. He tells bis story simply, but by no 
means weahly, and brings the scenes he describes beiore his readers 
with a power which might bo envied by many of those whose 
culling it is to give graphic descriptions of places and things. 
Then, in addition to being well written, his book possesses me 
supreme and rare merit of truthfulness. Prom most hunters’narra¬ 
tives it would appear that the writers never misa. The "coons" 
would always come down to ihuiu if they were wise "coons." 
But Mr. Phillips-Wolley makes no pretence to that deadly 
skill which, on paper at least, the destroyers of big game always 
seem to possess. He is not in the least afraid to record that 
ho missed, and sometimes that he missed clean. Few men 
would have the courage to recount, ns he does at p. 102, how 
he had a really good chance at a wild boar, but did not touch 
the .animal, or, indeed, to speak of several other misses mentioned 
■in the book. But Mr. Phillips-Wolley is evidently bent on avoid¬ 
ing one great vice of travellers, and adhering absolutely to fact, 
even when it puts him in a rather ludicrous light. Thus in 
one place he describes very fully how, in the de^s of the 
forest, he shot in the most approved fashion what he imagined 
to be a splendid wild boar, and then discovered that he had 
simply slnughtercd a large pig bolougiug to the ha waa 
staying with; in another how, after careful observation, he all 
but shut his own servant; in another how his dry-plate photor 
graphy failed so completely as to moke him seam wofuUy &olish 
in tbe eyes of the Oaucasians, who expected marvellous pictures. 
Those aud other anecdotos in which Mr. Phillips-Wolley ahowe 
perfect willingnesB to raise a laugh against himselt' have the merit 
of at once amusing the reader and iuspiring him with perfect belief 
in the author; and when he tells of a successful hunting adventure, 
or of the utter discomfiture of an insolent Kussian or Tartar, a ^' 
pleasant confidence is felt that he is not departing one hair's- ‘ 
breadth from tbe trutb,^ 

If, however, Mr. PbilHps<*W oUey's booh is in sums respects l^hly 

* Jfm/fin dtB Crimea pad Cuueatut, By Clive Phillips-Wolley. 
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mMketm and wdl worth readiog, it ig in others decidedly 
digafipoiiitiitt* Oonddering that he was Vioe-Oonaul at Kertgh, hia 
ignoaiaiioe of the Oaucagna ig rhally ampriging. He is not even 
MQ^^inted with the hooka which have of late been written about 
it*^; He mentioiig Mr. Fredifiddi it is truOf but only to show that 
he has not read his book, for he oaUs it ** The Frosty Oauoasus/ 
which Shahgpeaxian title oeloDga to the narrative of travel written 
by Mr. F. 0 . Qrov^ Baron vonThiehnan’s bookMr. PhiUips-WoUey 
does refer t0| but,it is merely to quote one of the few inaccurate 
remarks in that generally accurate work. Of Oaptain Telfer*s 
^lesined and elahoxate work on Transcaucasia aud Mr. Grove’s book 
| 1 Sgimatetttly knows nothing. It is not a little stiange that he should 
'liave laved comparatively dose to the Caucasus, have travelled in 
the Caucasus, and written about it, without having tried to learn 
what other tnvdlers had done; and he shows scant respect for 
xeadinwhen he nfers to Mr. Freshdeld’s narrative without having 
read it. As has been said, he givea.it the wrong title, aud he 
speaks of it as if in 1878 it had only been a short time before the 
world. The Cmtral Cauoasutand aaikan was published in 1869. 
By a casual glance apparently at a work which he would have done 
well to study carefully, Mr. PhillijM-Wolley became acquainted with 
a passage which partly induced him to go to the Caucasus. This 
was the rather unfortunate uasaoge in which Mr. Freshfield 
observed that almost the only game he saw in the Caucasus 
were t^ tamo hears in a Tscherkess village. Mr. Phillips-Wolley 
determined to go and see for himself what game there was, and ho 
see^ to think that he ought to dispel the erroneous impression 
which Mr. Freshfield's words of twelve years ago were likely to 
cause. If he had carried his studies beyond one glanco at one 
book, he would have aeon that Mr. Grove, who wrote in 1875, 
at some pains to draw attention to the opportunities for sport in 
the Caucasus, and that he spoke of one great forest region at pre¬ 
sent visited only by a few hunters from the Upper Baksau, which 
is probably rich in many kinds of game. To his having read little 
or nothing about the country he visited is probably dun the singular 
want of enterprise as a traveller of which Mr. rhillipa-Wolley’s nar¬ 
rative gives evidence. In a sluggish, luxurious, or timid traveller this 
would not be surprising; but it is surprising in Mr. Phillips-WoUey, 
who is evidently a man of no common courage and resolution, and 
nobly indifferent to hardship. Of course his object was sport, and 
not exploration: but he could easily have combiued both, instead 
of lingering, as he did, on the borders of one of tbe most interesting 
countries in the world without inukiug any attempt to penetrate 
into the interior. Had ho taken the ti'ouble to acquire a little 
more knowledge of it, ho probably would have been tired with 
a tiaveller'B ardour, which he could well have snlisfied without in 
the least neglecting sport, and would have produced a very 
different record of travel, as ho certainly had exceptional eppor- 
tunities for exploring the great range. ' Two journeys to it are 
deMribed in his book, which is at once so pleasing and so de¬ 
ficient. It begins with an account of sport m the Crimea, and 
near Ekaterinodar, on the Lower Kuban, aud tbe writer then pro¬ 
ceeds to tell of a nuuting trip to the Caucasus, which ho made in 
1876. After going to Paman and the town just mentioned, he 
made his way to Duapse, or Tuapse, on the coast of the Black 
Sea. having on the journey a rather grave adventure, nut, indeed, 
with the wild beasts ho had come to slay, but with a creature 
about on a par with them. Ho had for awhile a Kussian cavalry 
officer for companion, and this worthy, having drunk too much of 
that very filthy liquor vodka, thought lit to behave with insolence to 
the Englishman. Undeterred by the euormous odds against him, 
in case the servants should take their master's side, Mr. PhiUips- 
WoUey seized the ruffian, and gave him a correction which would 
probably be best described by the words Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
lofed so weU, though Mr. Phillips-Wolley is content eupbomis- 
tiodly to call it a ** snaking.” The Uussiau was efiectuaUy cowed, 
and his servants made no attempt to molest the formidable 
Vice-Consul, who went on bis way unharmed. 

After a short stay at Duapse he sought sport at various places 
on the coast, finding a fair amount of game, but Certainly not 
more t ba« might be expected considering how few inhabitants 
there are. It may not be superfluous to point out that Mr. PhiUips- 
WoUey was on tbe sea-coast of Circassia properly so called, and 
that it was from this district, and from Abkhasia, which lies to the 
south of it, that the great deportation of natives took place. 
A moat interesting journey might probably be made from tbe sea- 
Goaat of Circassia across toe chain west of Elbruz to the waters of 
the Upper Kuban and the Keratchai country. Thence the 
eonth might he reached by the Nakhar or the Nakra Pass. Abun¬ 
dance of sport would, in all Ukclihood, be found en route. The 
idea, however, of attempting exploration for which he was so 
weUqnaUfied never seems to havp occurred to Mr. PhUliiw-Wolley. 
Uname to see anything in the country except its rapacity for pro¬ 
ducing game, he stayed long at one miserable station after another, 
endurag with stoical cheerfulness discomfort that could hardly be 
Burpaaied. He had an exciting adventure with a hear, and wounded 
once in the dark an animal which he believed to be a leopard. On 
the whole, however, the sport, though good, does not seem to have 
been vemarkable; and, weU as tbe author writes, tbe long story of 
his stay at iffiooting stations becomes a little tedious. At the begin¬ 
ning of winter he returned to Duapse, and went thence to Ekateri- 
nodar, and from there home to Kertch, where, however, he stopped 
a teiy drort time, soon taking steamer for Soukhoum, Kaleh, and 
PotL At the first-named of those placw he was in easy reach of a 
district which probably contains magnificent hundpg gronnds. He 
nri^t have ascended the valley of the Kodor andstruck into the 


mighty forest which liee between its waters and those of the 
Upper Ingur, and then have descended from the Inmur Valley, or 
gone through Swanethia and made his way to Kutais by the 
Kion VaUey. The latter journey would probably have been 
dangerous; but to such a man Ss Mr. PhUlij^WoUey this would 
have been an incitement rather than a drawback. In the forest he 
would have found large game in abundance; but, adventurous 
sportsman os he was, the idea of making such a journey never 
seems to have occurred to him, and he was content to travel tran¬ 
quilly from Soukhoum to Poti on board the steamer, where be 
encountered a certain Colonel Q., who professed to have killed 
in this Abkhasian country game of all lands, including the auroch, 
or wild hull. Mow the auroch is tbe Madame Benoiton of the 
Caucasus. It is always being talked of, but U never seen^ 
and the traveller invariably hears that, if he hod only taken 
a different route, he would undoubtedly have found the auroek. 
Mr. Phillips-Wolloj, who, as we have said, is an eminently 
truthful writer, does not profess ever to have seen aurochs, or 
to have had any reason tot supposiug he was near them: but 
a friend told him of a place where they were to be found, and 
Colonel G. had seen or shot them south of Elbrouz. If Mr. 
Phillips-Wolley again goes to hunt in the Caucasus, we trust UAt 
ho will endeavour to discover the aurochs, and wo feel sure that 
ho will find and slay them if anybody can; but wo fear that the 
exasperating beasts will always m in the next valley but one. 

From Poti tbe author took the railway to Kutais and 
Tiflis, having in the course of two journeys managed to see 
as little of me really interesting parts of the Western Oaucasus 
as was possible. From Tiflia, of which he gives an excel¬ 
lent description, he started for Lesghia and tbe Caspian; and, 
after passing through some dangerous districts, and nonrowly 
escaping assassination in one village, be reached the Leeghiau 
mountains; hut, though he was delighted with the honesty and 
hospitality of the Lesghians, he again showed the same strange 
iudifierence as a traveller: and, having got with much pom 
and trouble to Lesghia, did not apparently see nearly so much 
of it as he might easily have done, being intent on nothing 
but shooting, ileturning to the post-road, he journeyed throu^ 
what appears to be a very dull country to Lenkoran, which 
seems from his account to be a dreary and uninteresting 
place. Tbence he returned to Tiflis, and, after a second stay 
there, went to Poti bent on visiting again that Black Sea coast to 
which he was so fervently attached. lie regained his old quarters, 
and bad good sport with the wild boars; but the bears left the 
seaside for the season just at the time when he arrived. He would 
have done well to have taken the hint which, returning good for 
evil, these intelligent animals gave him; but, unfortunately, he 
neglected it, and, staying too long on the coast, was caught by the 
winter rains, and, owing to the rapid rise of the rivers, had great 
difliculties in reaching Duapse, where severe illnosa, due to con¬ 
stant exposure aud wetting, attacked him. With a brief account 
of his Buflerings at Duapse, and of his return to Kertch, where he 
nearly died from diphtheria, his narrative ends. 

It 18 not unlikely to have many readers; for, as we have sand, it has 
merits which place it far above theaverf^e of huuters' stories. Asa 
book of travel, it is disappointing; and it is not a little tantalizing to 
find that a man who can describe so well should have been on the 
edge of a remarkable and little known countiy, and should not 
have cared to penetrate into it. Possibly, however, Mr. Phillips- 
Wolley will visit tho Caucasus again, and in that case we trust 
that ho will not disdain exploration which he will, we believe, flod 
perfectly compatible with the destruction of animal life. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES.* ' 

T HIS work, according to the description that tho author gives 
of it on the title-page, is a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
C)ut-of*the-way Matters. To show still more strongly how far he 
has travelled outside of ordinary reading, he takes for a motto 
Poe’s lino, ** A quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore." Ii> 
his preface ho tells us that it has been his aim to ** comprise within 
the compass of a single volume a mass of curious, out-of-the-way 
information, acquired during years of labour and research from 
sources not easily accessible te general readers.” His book, we 
fear, will be found more curious than his information; for the 
hodge-po^e that ho has made of scraps of knowledge And absurd 
blunders is not a little diverting. To enioy it tborougbly it must 
be read, for no e.xtracts can fully show the* strange medley. Mr. 
Edwards, we will do him the justice to admit, is far more accu¬ 
rate as a copier than many of bis rivals. He works to a great 
extent with the scissors aud paste-pot, but for the most part he 
works carefully. He is not, nowever, happy in his selections; foe 
he does not know what is pure ignorance and what is lore; 
neither can he distinguish between the lure of the present day and 
that which, according to bis motto, is forgotten. When he cornea 
to manufacture bis own information, then he too often hopelessly 
breaks down. Perhaps be knows the class for whom he has com¬ 
piled his book. By ** pneral readers " very likely he means those 
who scarcely road at all. To such people a work of this character 
might be of the greatest value. At the modest price of twelve 
shmingsand sixpence—nine and fourpence halfpenny, inde^, if 

• Word$, Faet$. and Fhrtuei: a Dietimarjf of Curimu, Quaint, and 
Om-aAthe-IFay Matten. By Eliozsr Edwards. Loudon; Chatto it \ 
Wittwu. 188a. '' 
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liiiitt 00 hatiog ditfionnt—they can aet up &r Ufa m 

the onde of thdr family^ their tavem, or even of thdr village. A 
* we or two oaiofully studied overnight would supply them with 
enough to disturb their ftiends or thdr neighbours for at least 
the next twenty*foar hears. After a few weeks of such reading 
they would leave the parish schoolmaster far hehindt and would 
even piess the parson hard. They would become a public nuisance, 
in no one is a more offensive member of society than he 
who goes slwut armed with isolated facts as a mischievous boy 
la armad with a pocketful of peas. The man of facts, indeed, dis¬ 
turbs aU good talk the constant pelting that he keeps up, eveu 
mors thtt the boy disturbs the quiet of a room by rattling his 
missile s ftom outside against the window-panes. At the same 
time, no doubt, what may he to us a terror may elsewhere be a 
tenor nningled with admiration and even envy. How, for instance, 
would the company assembled in an inn parlour be amased if the 
proud possessor of Mr. Edwardab Dictionoiy could point to an 
MvertiMment of Kinabanb whisky hanging on the wau and in an 
off>band way inform them why it was called L.L. We remember 
well how many years ego a dispute arose in a small club of working¬ 
men as to tiie right pronunciation of the word aroAitecL Somo 
maintained that we ought to say arkitectf while others held that 
the lint two syllables were sounded like the Scotch name Archie. 
X)De CKf the disputants was the shoeblack in a neighbouring school. 
He, It was voted, should ask the schoolmaster to act as an 
mnpiia, whose deemon was to he taken as final. Now, though 
this pmottlar word is not given 1^ Mr. Edward^ yet there are 
many others whioh might well give rise to a question, not only as 
^ toMS pronunciation, hut also as to their meaning and derivation. 
Bow mood would the man be who, blessed witk the possession 
d Boeii an oraole of wisdom, could lay down the law as learnedly 
SMI the first teecher in the land 1 Newspapers are wid^ read, and 
in newspapen foreira words often are to he found. There m^ht 
be a levolution in Ebance, and a difference as to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word amp-^Hat might lead to a brawl in a tavern. 
Tom, pletats gravcm ac meritis id forte virura quern 
CoDBp»ere, silent, arrectisque auribus sdstant. 

In other words, if the owner of Words, Facti, and Fhraats 
nnived, the room would be hushod, the matter laid before him; 
smd, while all pricked up their ears to catch his learned decision, 
he would give os a decision not to be disputed that they must sU 
•ay hoa-doy’4ah» In almost countless errors would he he able 
to set them right. FKzabethan, it would seem, is commonly pro¬ 
nounced aa if It were a word of six syllables. It is,** writes our 
author, ** properly E-liz-a-he-thon^notE-Uz-o-be-f^t-an.'* In like 
manner we are taiwht to say bo-na fi-de in four syllables, and not 
bond fids in only ^ree. l( anxious to make a parade of classical 
lore, we should talk of ofmm cum dtyn«i^afs—the meaning of which 
b explained-—we must also remember to say dig-ni-ta-te. In alto 
rUieoo, the word rUwoo must he pronounced ret-h-ay-vo. The 
termination aid forms two syllahles; thus wo must say on-a-ro-td, 
rhom-hs-sd. 

Aa to the meanings of words, many widespread errors are set 
right. Thus ** the word News,” writes Mr. Edwards, is commonly 
jbelieved to be formed of the initial letters of the names of the four 
nydinal points. If, however, tbb be the case,” he odds, “ it b 
difiiciilt to undevstm how the synonymouB foreign words nowi 
and fieuiis^, which are spelt in a totally different manner, can 
mean the same thing.’* News, therefore, is not what is blown to 
l» from north, east, west, and south. Neither, we might add, are 
wens swellings that come from the west, east, north, and south. 

we learn, has nothing to do with dufdwity. We wonder 
that sSi, Edward does not tiiink it well to iumrm ns that pig has 
nothing to do with pigmy, or cat with catechism. A^mmatn, we 
find, is probably a corruption of Behemoth. ** Ahamon is from 
the Latin oft and handwn, a flag; meaning to desert one's colours.” 
On the acme page where thb explanation is given we find the deri¬ 
vation of albioat from the Syriac word ahba. Why did not our 
author go once more boldly to Latin to trace abbot from ah and 
bobtam s meaning a monk who rises from the bottom to be the head 
nf a mduastexy r Ahongines, we find, u the proper name of a 
peouliar pei^ of Italy, who were not indigenous.” We are aware 
(hat the common derivation from ab and oriyo is dbputed; but 
Mr. Edwards ought to have fortified the one he gives by some 
gdtitiV'nnthority than that of H. J. Pye, the Poet-Laureate. Had 
» bectt on a quwtion of poet^ we might have accepted his judg¬ 
ment, frur we xememher how Poison thus celebrated hb praises 

PoetU nos Inismiix tribnsp 
Fye. Petro Pindar, porvo Pybas ( 

8f nlteriiis iro pergis, 

Adds bis Sir jramss Bland Burges. 

Puring on from AhoriginM, we learn that ** Academy comes 
from Aemmus, the name of the owner of the gio^e near Athena 
where Pbto taught philOBophy,” wMle the ** Acropolis was so 
oaUed from Aorope, the founder.” Regent Street, we shall next 
be told, was so called after Regent, its owner; while all the 
High Si^ts are named after one Mr. High who Ibunded them. 
If any enw riioold maintain that this account of the origin of 
tfiiien words is incorrect, he must he careful not to abbreviate 
mnmd into as many, if we are to believe Mr. Edwarde, im- 
fio. Passing on, we read that •*Atffeetiwi$ from theL«tin 
fim the verbyVtifr, to throw, * meanhttto t^w 
gr ebiUgethe noun into a descriptive woid,’ or adievAe.*^ 
(Uldiitii^frtiMiriiest Afrioai^ same gt^t anthori^ telb us, 
•ie boift wbttib it may be w^e satbfrcUon to the fiur lex to 


learn that the deUoacy ae to mentMitf egwef W!eiue& Uw 
nboAof modem seniiUveaess. iip'tbe dIdfMmieot . ..«there 
uhtttone woman whomafwbrsecvdad.'^TheeiKdeutiiibtidiVispeet 
would seem to have been wr more senaitiveqban even we modems; 
frr, however unwilling a woman may still be tp tneotlm te own 
age, we have never noticed any hesitation in auy etis of to 
mention the age of another. Agrbulture b ingeniously derivwl 
from the Latin agar, a field, and tmliura, oultivawn. This onrioue, 
quaint, and out-of-the-way matter b given «fn a parMiMli I7 
itself. By the exercbe of the same isgacity on the mcnias of 
languaro, acerbiiy, i^taratus, mrgrt u&a penimiida are Sevemfe.. 
derived from <icsr6fis, bitter; rntparo, I prepare *, mto, I wandii^jtnd 
pens, almost, and insula, an bland. After remsrkiiig that A^ measis^ 
whi^our author adds, ** It b singular that the naniet of nearly all 
the great mountains of the earth have some reference to weir 
snow-covered sumnuts.” The first of the great mountains that he 
mentions b Snowdon, and tiie second SnaTell, in the Itie of Man. 
He should have gone on, and added Snow Hill as hb third. 

“ Amour woprs is a fVench phrase, literally * proper love.’ Applied 
in EngliBh to that proper amount of self-xespect or adf-hsteem 
whioh no one else has a right to dbregard or intrude upon.* Mow 
proprsfls would mean, therefore, we suppose, a son who briiaves 
properly. Btmd, we are told, comes from strouthoB, an ostrich, 
because we strut like that bird; but apoplsxg does not mean 
ApoUo-struck. The derivation of arable would seem to he Involved 
indoubt. "Bailey,” writes Mr. Edwards, "has ‘to an (a con¬ 
traction of arare, I^tin), to plough.’ Arable land, aocoxaing to 
this definition, u ploughaiUe bnd.” To show the dbtance to whbh 
the old Englbh mw could carry, a reference b given to a speech 
of Falstcfis in " 2 nd Henry VIII. ill.” {sic). 

We again retain to our definitions, and find that a^^aragus b 
said to derived from the Latin a intansitive and epwasso to 
tear, and pansy from panacea. Coming to matters of hbtOiiy, we 
learn that " the Tower of London was established by Willbm I.” 
Here, however, Mr. Edwards deserves our gratitude. He shows, 
at all events, some moderation. He eays that it was establbhed; 
he might have said " inaugurated.” For thU the Timss would 
have supplied him with instances enough. He might have aasigued 
its foundation to Julius Osssar; he is content to go no further 
back than the Conc^ueror. Retracing our ateps, we see that 
Goliath—as indeed his size deserved—has a whme paragraph to 
himself. His height was about eleven feet three inches, if, that b 
to say, we can trust a certain Mr. Greaves, who is quoted on thb 
matter. A little before Goliath we find Garrick, who, fre are told, 

" seems to have been originally a wine merchant.” " Seems,” 
Mr. Eliezer Edwards! Nay, he was. We know not " seems.” 
Has not Garrick’s Life been written P Does not Muiphy tell us 
that " the famous Samuel Foote used to say, ' He xememhered 
Garrick living in Durham Yard, with three quarts of vinegar in 
the cellar, calling himself a wine-merchant ’”P Under the title 
" Macaulay's History of England” we read, " It b not generally 
known that there have been two distinct persons named Macauh^, 
who have each written a History of England.” Person, by the 
wi^, in a paragraph all to itself, b defined by our autboc as any 
" mstinct senuent being.” If, then, in the passage we have just 
quoted, we substitute for persons this deiinitioD of it, the sentence 
^11 run, " It b not generally known that there have been two 
dbtinct sentient beings,” &e. We hope, however, that the 
ignorance of mankind as to the two Macaubys b notguite so 
general aa our author imagines. The great fem^ RepublimB can 
scarcely be forgotten of whom Johnson, as a test of her levelling 
doctrine, askeaone day. when dining at her house, that she would 
allow t^t v^ seusiDle, civil, well-behaved fellow-citben, her 
footman, to sit down at table with them. With one iqote 

a uotation we must bring our notice to an end. The following is 
lie curious explanation that Mr. Edwards f^ves of Dffatmsr d la 
jfourcAstfe, French; literally ‘ a breakfast with a foit’ Applied 
in Engbnd to morning or mid-day meab of light chanoter.” 


THE OOMET OF A 8 EAS 0 X.* 

I T b, we fear, possible that readers of Mr. McOsrtby’s frnnar 
works of fiction may be disappointed in Tbs Comet of a, Sdtfsmh 
in the pages of which there b, comparatively speaking, hut httie 
of the freshness of observation, lightness of touch, and 
santnesB of humour whbh we have become aco u stomed to In 
Mr. MoOarthy a noveb. The author has perhape been uor 
ludiy in his subject, or baa been inoUned to take it too aerl- 
ouriy, and has not mended matters by hb oeoaabiKl attempta 
to counterbalance thb tendency. Anyhow the^ result b that 
he never seeina to have completelv made up hb mind eu to 
what kind of person hb principal character really bj andi to 
say the truth, thb choxacter and hb doings after a wiub 
become decidedly tedious. We have never oefore found Mr* 
McOarthy tedions} but unluckily in case, aa it b witii the 
principal character, ao it b wito aubordiiutie persoDMaa And 
with the undarplotB, in which it ia difficult to ftel any fitiaeofr. 
Mr. McOarthy baa been wont to excel in the diuwing of aM 


• Ths Omst of a 9 sa^ By Ju^ Mcdarttor, Aufrst 
Mkantbreps,” "frstf Lady frisdtin,” tie.tie. LoBdcnivOK'' 
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miil'ffiNft %$, tfiat Marion ia a remarkaUy dull 


Thr€imut tfa tSu^ atMotf ao aa lb rive a fair hope that the 
hodmiiU ha well nn^ lie atandatd of 1 ^. MoOarthy^s former 
work"«*a Iidm whiehi as wa have said, is not afterwards fulfilled. 
Theaalhor 'fiegtns hj observing that he objects to the mysterious 
in dcHott. and then ^nrooeeds to introduce us to a young married 
aoapia who are fitting together in a small public park just out¬ 
ride ana of 1ha* tfreat Northern towns of England. This young 
wonuoii wa are told, was nretty, and was obviously a lady. The 
man was Stnkingiy handsome;, but, in spite of a wril- 
I SkessadLand gneefnl appearance, ** he still had something of what 
wa cannot perhaps describe better than aa the'glorified artisan' 
air. Xha powera of witchcraft would not have been needed to 
enable anv one with his wits about him to reach the quick con- 
rinslon that the young wife had somewhat descended from her 
sorial position to get to the young lover, and that she adored 
him ul the more." He in fact is the eon of a Hvery- 
sfeaUe keeper, and is now a clerk in the ofiice of Aquitaine 
and Company; she is the daughter of a barrister, and the 
two fall in love over riding-lessons. The young man unluckily 
had got it into his head that ** bo was a man of genius, and 
a master-spirit. He had as yet done nothing. He had not 
even written poems or essays or begun a tragedy. He bad not 
made speeches. He was curiously ignorant on most subjects. 
Iffis reading had been only a few biographies of men who had 
risen from lowliness to greatness, some metaphysical books of a 
cheap and ea^ kind, the Count of Monte C'Artrio, and a Life of 
Mahomet" it is a pity, by the way, that Mr. McCarthy should 
have passed the muroelling of. Monte Oristo just quoted. In 
subsequent passages of the Irook the name is given correctly. The 
theme of his conversation with his young wife is himself and 
bis desire to make a name. ** * I want to be known as one who 
did great things for his fellow-man and the world, and I shall be 
known in that way some day. 1 don’t want merely to explode— 
oh no, 1 want to blaze.’ ' Wasn’t there,’ she said, * one who blazed, 
the comet of a season P' * 1 don’t know; I haven’t road much 
poetry. But I should rather be the comet of the season than not 
blase at all.’" This introductory chapter ends with the death of 
the young wife, and the disappearance—no one knows in what 
direction—of the young man, whose name as yet we have not been 
told. 


In the next chapter, fifteen or sixteen years are supposed, as the 
old novelists had it, to have rolled away; and in the description 
of the changed aspect of the Northern town in which we have seen 
the young couple we have one of the too infrequent passages in 
which the author has done biinsolf justice. The place where the 
little public park used to stand has now become ** the site of one 
of iavourite nests of the local aristocracy—the men who had 
made fortunes in shipping and on ’Change, and in all manner of 
commercial adventures and enterprises.” They built themselves 
houses with conservatories below and observatories above. When 
the Queen Anne mania set in, they had houses of rod brick ** more 
intensely Queen-Anneishthan anything of Queen Anne’s day could 
possibly have been." 


LUtls windows started out like Jecks-in-tho-box cxncUy where they 
might leset have been expected, with bars across them where there was 
not toe slightest necewity for such iirocaution. Glass was specially maiiu- 
frclur^ of a thick greenish dinginess, and with biiirs-eycs elaborately 
wrought in, so that the known iroperfectious of the glass-making craft in 
the Augustan age of English letters should odd to the reality of the oareful 
Imitation. It was said by the friends of one of the oulhuHiasls in the cause 
of this erchitecturMl revival that lie had little mechanical spiders in¬ 
geniously constructed to run up and down some of his window-panes, in 
order to give to his mansion the greater air of eightuenth-centuiy realism, 
by suggesting the domestic untidiness of the days of JDean Swift. 


One houM among these is remarkable for the good taste 
with wluch it is designed, and this is the house of Mr. 
Aquitaine, head of the firm of Aquitaine and Company, 
who, it may be remembered, were the employers or the 
young man who disappeared after his^ wife’s death. Staying in 
lia house is his daughter Melissa’s friend, Sydney Marion, who 
is expeoti^ the return from America of her fiither, Captain 
Marion. There come with him as fellow-passengers his other 
dau^ter, Mrs. Trescoe, her husband, Miss Geraldine Bowon, the 
daughter of an old friend, and a mysterious stranger, named 
Montana, who, according to Mr. Aquitaine, is ** a very remarkable 
. man. They were ta^ng a good about him when 1 was last 
in the States, but I never happened to see him. ... 1 have 
never heard how he began; but he was a soldier in the war—^the 
greatdvil wBr,vou know; and he loft what they call a good 
reco^ there, and now he is a lecturer, or preacher, or somouing 
of the kind, end the head of a great new school, and has what 
people call a mission of some sort I have no doubt bo b coming 
to Europe on some mission." Montana, who is, of course, identieri 
with the son of the live^-stable keeper, arrives and makes hb 
topre^n on the assembled guests. Miss Bowau, who is, to our 
thinking, by far thp best-drawn character in the bool^ bee 
always dbtrusted Mm, and continues to do so till t^ end. 
Mrib Ikaaeoa a^^res him as a prophet of good: some of the others 
aannot meka him out; and Melissa falls violently in love wi^ 
^ him. Ha goes up to London; creates a semation by issuing 
' invitefion eai^ in a peculiar fashion to all kinds of psopb for a 
dbaoune,to g^venin one of the large halb; and succeed in 
gettiBg US thing lo much talked about ihat,^av6n before he 
appaan, ha has become the fksMoni Hb speech—-whb^ tieata of 


the founding of a mysteriously grand and beantifril oolokj ia 
Ameriea—b, in its way, a compbte sttooeas i*— 

Montana spoke with deep feeling apparently, and with a kind of olo- 
quencs. Ho sometimes wormed into a glowing thonghh fomsttnkei evsn 
condesoonded to some quaint piece of humorous iUustraUon. Hs bold hb 
audience from first to lost. The whole discourse woe entiielf out of the 
common. It had nothing lo do with the ordinaiy gabble of toe rittfiorm. 
It had no conventional eloquence about it. There was no ituaied anti- 
thesii! the listener could not antici pats in the middle of a senteaoe the 
stock form of rhetoric with which it was to close. The wonderful ej«a 
seemed to be everywhere. If by chance any of the audbnoe beoeme for a 
moment inattentive, he or she suddenly seemed to feel on nnoomfbrtobb 
sensation, and looking up found that Montana's eyes were fixed on too 
disloyal listoner. A curious thing was that almost everyone in tha room 
Boemed to feel toe direct appeal of Montana’s eyes. 

Thb b the beginning of the bkze of the comet of a aeaeon"; 
in the subsequent history of which we are made perhaps need- 
lesriy aoauainted with various meannesses, dbpbyed by people 
who ought to know better, in the attempt to get Montana to 
their houses. One character among the ^ople who run after 
him—a certain Lady Vanessa Barnes—seems intended to pro* 
duce a strikiog efiect on the reader; but it cannot 1b said 
that the author has here made much of a success. In hb 
introductory description of Lady Vanessa, Mr. McCarthy's tact 
seems to have deserted him. “She had," he writes, “ so much 
courage that she could always make the fullest use of ahy gift 
she possessed, and she had the audacious purity of a savage girl. 
She once played the part of a saucy page at some private 
theatricab in her own house, and when the play was over she 
mingled with the company for the rest of the eveni^ in her 
page^ dress, making fearless and full dbpby of her beautiful legs." 
The inddent of Lady Vanessa’s securing Montana’s apnearanee at 
an evening party, which follows hard upon this unpleasing desedp* 
tion, is obviously intended to be amusing, but seems both tedioue 
and disagreeable. Equal^ disagreeable, in another way. b the 
scene of the livery-stable keeper’s death, at which his son, 
Montana, is present. Matters are complicated by ,the bther’e 
having adopted, after hb son’s disappearance, a young man named 
Olement Hope, who has some personal resemblance to Montana, 
and who becomes one of Montana’s ardent disciples. Obment 
Hope is also in love with Melissa Aquitaine, who b in love with 
Montana, who is in love with Geraldine llowan. But even out 
of thb situation Mr. McCarthy fails to get any interest. 
In fact we must end, as we began, by recording a sense of 
general disappointment with Mr. Md^larthy's btest work. We 
can only Lope that those who care to follow further the fortunes 
of Montana may get more entertainment out of them than we 
have done. 


CHRISTMAS BOOEa 

X. 

T he Christmas books of each season succeed and resemble each 
other as much as the winter berriea in the hedges and the 
Christmas roses of December. These btter blossoms, with many 
other flowers of every month, decorate the pret^ Birthday Book 
of Princess Beatrice (Smith and Elder). Thb is the earliest, 
and is sure to bo one of the most popular, of the bim and more 
sumptuourgift-books of the season. The ordinary birthday book 
tries to give an approprbte quotation for every d(^ of the year, 
and naturally fails in an impossible task. There are only a few 
remarkable days in the modern year—those marked by great events, 
or popular superstitions or customs, or the fixed fasts and festivab 
of the Church. For all other days the mottos must be chosen at 
random. The Princess Beatrice has, therefore, chosen no mottoa 
at all, but gives each day in tho mouth a fair broad page with a 
decorative border. There is room and verge enougn for people 
who write their signatures to add appropriate verses of their own, 
if Apollo has touched their lips with the sacred fire, and if tha 
bees of the Muses have bummed above their heads in infiioey. la 
short, the Birthday Book may answer the purposes of the aneidiit 
album dear to our grandmothers. For every month the pencil of 
tho Princess has designed a garland of flowers and grasses; snow 
drops for January; poppies, daisies, and blue com-flowen for 
August; red berries for Cbtober; “ wild roses and ivy serpentine " 
and honeysuckles for June; chrysanthemniiiB for Novembw; holly 
and misuetoe ond Obristmas roses for December. The drawing 
and colouring are correct and graoefal, and are well reproduced by 
chromolithography. The cloto covers are stamped with a very 
pretty design, and the book is certain to secure a wide popularity. 

Mr. Verier Hamilton and Mr. Stewart Fosson have comlnned— 
wo do not quite know in what proportions—^to produce Somea m 
Ceylon (Chapman and Hall). This volume of sketches and verses 
b certain to be the book of the season in dbtant Oolonfix), and wa 
can hearrily recommend it to Englbh sportsmen who want a lively 
recoid of life in Ceylon. Tho coibboratoxs begin at the be^nning, 
and show us the new comer to Ceylon being paddled through the 
surf in outriggers by almost naked natives. The way in which 
Mr. Hamilton has drawn the plunge of the frml canoe laaimost too 
realistic to ho quite oomfortabb. The pencib of both pnrtnen 
have combined, as we guess from the monogtame in the comers of 
the sketch, to delineate GaUe Face, “ Oolombo’e Park or Prater." 
The perspective here, as in all Mr. Hamilton's iketehes, b ezod^ 
but; the figures in ^ fbreground will no doubt be recognited ia 
Colombo. ** The New Clearing " shows the planter what he has 
to fispeot. The fire has cleared oq| hb lot—a delioate opifiration. 
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fdt if rain falls while the fire is busy the land becomes worthless 
•^and the planter^ from his shady hut» BurTe3^8 the work of black 
women labourers. The Shuck Instate ” shows the satno girls at 
work; it is a drawing in the style of a Cingalese or Tamil Millet. 
"A Hunting Morning ” is a sketch of an interior in the country, a 
very careful drawing of the rude arrangements of a hut in which 
three sportsmen are breakfasting or lounging. Then follow pic¬ 
tures of the ^hace, till the stag stands at bay in what, but for 
the rich tropical plants, one might take for a Highland burn. 
The boulders and branches and foliage are drawn with Tery 
ptai8ewortb;y care and success; in fact, wo hare rarely 
seen the light and ehade of deep woods batter reproduced. 
The same praise may be given to the rocky hill-eide from which 
the coolies are returning, their labours over for the day. There 
are other sketches of civilized and savage danct^; of the Tamby or 
itinerant pedlar, in the drawing-room of a prosperous planter; but 
perhaps too best drawing in the volume is that of the distant 
palm-tree trunks on Jia fringe of the polo-ground. There is 
also a splendid oloplmnt, within range of the stalker, and a 
ferodous ** niguo" clmrgiug through a jungle of reeds. In short, 
this is ono of the very best books of the kind we have ever seeu; 
and the verses, if not very polished, are full of life and movoment. 

There are plenty of adventures in Wholhdltf (Rev. 11 . 0 . 
A^dams. Grillith and Farran). Wo do not know whether there 
are any schools at all like that which is described here, and rather 
hope, on the whole, that such Betninariei aro rare. But many lads 
will read the book with all the more pleasure because the ad- | 
ventures rather resemble the dreams than the reality of schoolboy 
existence. 

/* jEToMfs Comic Annual (Fun OiUco) is not a particularly mirthful 
publication, but some of the woodcuts are amusing. 

TAs Afayaaine of Art (Cassell, Bettor, and Galpin) contains an 
immense quantity* of miscellanoous literature, and is enriched with 
woodcuts of vanous degrees of merit. iSoiue are dUihh^ usually 
lepresentiDg large pictures ; others have fieshur merit. The 
Galleries of the year are criticized, and, though the criticisms may 
have had some temporary interest, yet this part of the contents of 
the magazine is rather out of place in a volume. The articles 
illustrated are not always those that best deserve illustration; and 
we especially miss illustrations, just where they are most ne^od, 
in the essay on the Roman Villa at Rrading. 

The designs in Old Vrooerba with New 2 'tcturea (Oassell, Tetter, 
and Gaining aro very graceful and clever, and the artist has a wide 
range of subjects. They are not at all imitative, but stand on 
their own merits. The rhymes, by Mr. Mateaux, are scarcely 
worthy of their settings. 

Comic Inaecta (Warue and Oo.) aro drawings by Mr. Berry F. 
Derry, and are rather ingenious than bumuruus. 

The drawings in Huynr and Hpii'e (Slrahan and Oo.) aro 
marked by a pleasant undeistanding of the wa}8 of children, and 
will please old and young people. 

A Leal Light Jletut (Annette Lyster. S.P.O.K.)—It is 
pleasant year by year to v^elcome back old friends, and to iind, 
as in most cases Ve do find, that they have lost none of their 
attractions. Miss Byster is one of these. Her stones are in¬ 
teresting in themselves, and told in simple, careful language 
which is agreeable to read. A Leal Light Heart is the story of 
two cousins, bound by the terms of their parents' wills not to 
marry without the consent of their guardian till they have at¬ 
tained the age of full discretion. Thi.s guardian, a strong-willed 
widow lad^, with a reputation for match-making, has given her 
consent, prior to the opening of the story, to the engagement of 
her warns with two penniless young men; but, when the girls 
become hoiressos, withdraws her permission, and takes them to 
live with her. The heroine, Emily, is one of the ploasimtest girls 
we have met with for a long time; resolute, but neither forward 
nor given to preaching, lively, and true. She ends by getting her 
own way, and marrying the blind curate of her choice. Her 
companion, Gwenevero, who always bore the impress of the last 
person she was with, is easily persuaded to relinquish her lover, 
and to make a muriage de convenance with a cousin. She is after¬ 
wards punished for her perfidy by becoming the mother of one 
of the moat horrid little children in fiction or out of it. 

We Four {Mrs. Reginald Bray. Illustrated by Miss W. 
Kriebsen, Gnifith and Farran).—It is by no means an easy task 
lo write a biatorj of the doings of four naughty children, so that 
the children who read about them ehall neither feel priggiahly 
Buperior to them nor vet anxious to imitate their tricks; therefore 
it is not wonderful that Mrs. Brav's tale is not wholly a success. 
Anything ruder or more disagreeable than the girl who relates the 
adveuturea could not well m imagined, and it eeriainljjr needed 
some one very difierent from her weak father to keep her in chock. 
UVe have tteen for culrselves what children can Ixwome who ore 
on principle never punished, and the experience was not a 
pleaaant one. Mrs, Bray has fallen into the common mistake of 
annposing that, because ebe has made the lives of children the 
■utfjdet of her story, it must therefore be suitable reading for 
all those of the same age. This is not, however, the case. Any 
hook oaleulated to develop aulf-conaciousoesa and precocity is 
harmful, and it aur6l;f u very undesirable to open little minds to 
the amount of toadyism and humbug afloat in the world. The 
iUuatrations, too, are poor. 

Chd on the Fampaa (G. A. Hentj. Griffith and Famn).— 
The adyentuiM of the EugUsh family who go out to settle in the 
Pampaikare veiy excitingly told. We have a great deal about 
Indian raids, in which, it ia nedllesa to say, the Indiana are always 



ignominioualy worsted; « 
and reAme of a white gi| 
ordinarily gifted Ix^gs, w 
should have deprived Englhh society of fikelr 
whole years; but, on the other hand, if it is BOBAUd# to todlsa a 
fortune and retire to the mother^couutiy within ao uoft a mm 
why do we not all go out to the Pampas r Perhapt wa bato 
all the necessary gifts. The book has given jmmitch umiM 
mont, and it would be pedantic to cavil at a |il|y on aeeounl 
its improbability. The illustratioDB are neither Mtter nor wtofpi^'^ 
than usual. a ^ 

Miaag and Maater (;M. Bramston. S.P.O.K.) wars, whtmp^^ 
first make their acquaintance, a little circus girl known aa ihr ' 
Infant Wonder, and her performing pon^; but toey ultimatel^ab 
company, the one to become a pony in high life, the otm to 
become an inmate of an industrial school, where she was abm as 
welcome as an eagle in a dove's nest. She led her teachers a ter¬ 
rible life, instilling into the minds of the papUs a mysterious con¬ 
tempt for domestic service, which was finally traced to a lurkingwisfi; 
to dance in the pantomimes, os Missy aspired to do in the mturm 
This bad little girl only looked on baptism (which ceremony hod 
in her cose been omitted) as a means of obtaining the names ot 
^*lda Evelina Viol^'t," after which her soul hankered. Her 
numerous pranks bore disastrous fruit one day, when she had been 
jumping from the banisters downstairs, and was emulated by one 
of her companions, who breaks her arm in her foil. Missy is 
scolded by her governess, and forms a resolution to behave better. 

By way of carrying this out, she nddrestos the maimed damsel 
thus:—'idarab, you're a fool.' Sarah, who did not particularly 
enjoy this ntode of address, tqrned her head away. * Yee, 
you are. What business have you gut to go and*try to do 
what 1 canP I told you you couldn't. I've been brought 
up to do it all my life, but you haven't, and you've no 
business to try to uo such things. And 1 tell you what. 

' I won’t have none of you trying to do the things what 
I do, if 1 can help it. So don’t lot me hear of none 
of you going and playing, them pranks again. There ain’t 
no reason why you should go and get yourselves into trouble 
because I chose to practise against the time 1 dance in a panto¬ 
mime.’ ’’ As will be seen from this extract, the conversation is 
most original and amusing. We wish we could give the illustra¬ 
tions equally high praise. As it is, we leel bound to say they are 
feeble productions, both as examples of art and also as being pic¬ 
tures of anything contained in the story. Who, for instance, 
would ever guess that the fashionable young lady with long, flow¬ 
ing hair and kilted skirts (p. 122) is a child at an industrial 
school P It would bo well if, before illustrating a book, the artist 
would sometimes road the story, as such illustrations as these, far 
from adding to the attractions ol the tale, absolutely detract from 
its merit. 

The Three Frif/htat (Sarah Tytlor. Marshall and Oo.) - 
Miss Tytler Ciiunut be altogether coiigiatuiated on her new book. 

We have an uncomfortable feeling that it ia all moral, which is 
not a propitious frame of mind in which to read a story. The hrst " 
tale is tlie best of the three. The second, about the nieces of 
Horace Walpole, who were so uufurtuuate in their matrioiomal 
schemes, is an absolute failure. It is impossible to imagine high¬ 
born ladies of 1780 exclaiming, " It is too horrid." ritiU less was 
a gentlomau of that date likely to remark, when speaking of the 
i'uncessBiishkui's probable guilt, *'I daresay Paul died in his bod 
a natuiul death, or at least that this woman had no hand in his 
assassination ”; for the Emperor Paul did not die, naturally or 
otherwise, for twenty-one years alter the Gordon riots, and the 
person in whose murder the I^nncess Bashkof was implieatpd 
was his lather, Peter III. 

“Jj. U.'s" stones and T. Itym’s drawings in Children Luapf 
Children Glad^ Children Naugldy^ Children Snd (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.), make one ot the prettiest and moat attrac¬ 
tive Christmas Ixioks we )iave seen for a long time. 'The 
stories aie, indeed, of a far higher order than is generally 
looked for in books of the kind. They have a fine touch botL 
in humour and in pathos which recalls, while it in no way 
suggests an imitation of, Hans Andersen. To make an extract 
from any of the stories would hardly be fair to the author. We 
may, however, quote one of the few sets of venae which the little 
volume contains:— 

Swing, swing, swing, 

Through tko drowsy atternoon; 

Swing, swing, swing. 

Up 1 go to meet the moon. 

Swing, swing, swing, 

I can see as 1 go high 
Far along the crimson sky} 

I can see es I come down 
The tops of houses in the town. 

High and low. 

Fast and slew, 

Swing, swing, swing. 

Swing, awing, swii^, 

See! the eun is gone away I 
Swing, swing, swing, 

Gone to find a bright new day. 

Swing, ewing, swing, 

1 can see as up 1 go 

The poplare waving to and tm ; 

I osa see as 1 come down 

The ligbU are twinkUng ia Cm town, 

High and low, • ' 

Fast and slow, 

Swing, swing, awing. 
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t Miss Kate Greenaway, 
tain faults in the draw- 
right in future. T. Pym 


USm do well e«j ^iallv td studj the conformation of the human 
ojjfbi. There is so much ** go ” in the compositions that it would 
ws^ worth while for the artist to attempt to do yet better. 
Ukdtr ^Sunset (Sampson Low ana Co.) Mr. Bram Stoker 
us produced IH^k which may please grown-up children os well 

f ke smaller raMters to whom it is specially addressed. The 
sr has a spraoefiil fancy, the forms ot which he expresses in 
lUnt Engnah, an accomplishment by no means too commonly 
in ehildren’s or, indeed, in other books, l/nder the Suimt la 
W^Ulostifated oy Messrs. Fitzgerald and Cockburn, who have 
OMMit and expressed the author’s delicate fancies with keen per- 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

W E ore gUid to observe that such a book as the Jtejmhlic of 
lUjnMioa (i) has reached a fourth edition in America. The 
fact indicates that, among those who have both the leisure and 
the indination to make a thorough study of constitutional prin- 
mples—and the leisure and inclination ore less commonly com¬ 
bined in America than elsewhere—there is at least a largo number 
dea^ua to learn all that can be said upon the unpopular aide of 
the 'controveny which is commonly supposed to have been finally 
decided. If that decision is hnal and extends as far m the 
dominant party would carry it, there can bo little doubt in the 
minds of any who have really mastered the Federal Constitution 
that the victory of the North was a revolution—changed completely 
the chaiBOter of the Union. The first principle, the fundamental 
idea, of the Constitution as framed by the Convention of 1788, 
waa the sovereignty of the States, At that time no one questioned 
that sovereignty. England, it cannot be too often repeated, never 
recognized the Union. She recognized by the treaty of peace 
thirteen united Slates, each by name. The revolutionary war was 
waged to turn the colonies, not into an independent Bepublic, but 
into independent and sovereign States. Their sovereignty was 
under the Articles of Confederation so absolutely unlettered, 
Congress was so absolutely powerless, that there seemed no 
little danger lest the Confederation should become a nullity. 
To prevent this, a Convention, authorized by the States m 
their sovereign capacity, but possessing no sort of authority over 
them, prepared a new Constitution. That that Constitution 
was accepted, not by the people of the united States, but by 
the several peoples of each State in their iudividual capacity, 
no one who knows the facts can well deny. The first and 
great racession was the secession, one by one, of nine States from 
the ongiual Confederation, and tbeir entry into the Union formed 
under the new Constitution. Each of these sovereign States came 
in separately; the concurrence of nine was required to put the 
Union in force. The other four came in when and as they pleased, 
and some among them remained independent, not united with 
their former confederates by any bond whatever, for months, and, 
if we remember rightly, in one case for more than a year. It is 
oommonly foigotten on both sides of the Atlantic that the Con¬ 
vention discussed and denied the right of coercing a State; that 
Mr. Lincoln, eighty years later, tacitly confessed that such coercion 
was unconsUtutionaf—1.0. criminal—by the evasions under which 
he disguised what was simply aggressive war. That in the frenzy 
of hate which followed his death, in the elation of victory, his 
•Ministry did not dare to bring any Confederate leader to iml for 
high treason is another of the forgotten facts of the case. Wo now 
learn for the first time that the question was discussed by the 
first lawyers of the victorious party, and that, after some months 
of caieftu study, they came to the conclusion that no Court could 
possibly convict even the President of the Confederate States of 
treason against the Union. That is, it was admitted by counstd 
ongaged to get up a cose for the prosecution, all of them violent poli- 
tioam oe well as lawyers, that secession was not treason—that is, 
that the States were sovereign. And it follows that the traitors were 
those who in West Virginia and in Eastern Tennessee boro arms 
against the State to which their allegiance was due. Whether 
Congress be or be not the supreme Legislature of the Union; 
whether the President be or be not empowered to interfere by 
force, uninvited, in the internal afi'airs of a State, ore still 
^estiona of vital moment—questions on which the character and 
of the Union may depend. We believe no American lawyer 
would dream of suggesting that Congress is competent to enact a 
national law of divorce, for example, gravely as siicn a law is needed, 
or to alter the penalties of theft, arson, or murder anywhere save 
in the territories or the district of Columbia. All these and 
many other equally interesting and vital considerations are set 
forth at great length in the work before ,us. It is, however, 
too much of a party pamphlet, and too little of a constitutional 
treatise—a defect due proMbly to the circumstances in which it 


whose dicta will not be accepted by opponents. Unfortu¬ 
nately for this principle of eeloction, many of these men 
were notoriously the spokesmen not of a party, not even 
of a single 8tato, but of many sovereign and independent 
communities. What Jellerson and Henry thought, what tjiey 
held to be the vices of the Constitution and what its safe^uai^, 
is matter whose exclusion loaves any treatise on the subject imper¬ 
fect. What they and others in their position said explains on 
what understanding and with what reserves the sovereign States 
of Virginia, Georgia, and the Caroliiias entered the Union. As 
Virginia expressly reserved the right to secede, it would be difficult 
for any roasonablo man to deny that thn invasion of Virginia by Mr. 
Lincoln’s Government was a distinct breach of treaty, unprovoked 
by any previous broach on the Virginian side. But the importance 
of that official reservation, great as it is, is not a little enhanced by 
n careful study of the views of Virginian statesmen at the time. 
Calhoun was, no doubt, an extreme parUsan; but on Constitutional 
questions Calhoun spoke the mind of the South. No higher 
authority could well be cited to show in what sense the treaty 
forming the Constitution of the Union was accepted at that time 
by the fifteen Slates south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The work 
before us, then, is not that important desideratum, a complete state¬ 
ment of the Constitutional cose in favour of Stale riguts, but it 
is a moat valuable contribution to the comprehension of that cose, 
and, taken together with a work like the masterly treatise of Vice- 
rresident Stephens, map serve to show the outlines and most 
of the details of the argument. How overwhelmingly atrong it 
is, oven after recognizing that the prosecution of Mr. Davis 
was abandoned as legally hopeless, the vast majority of English¬ 
men, and not a few Amerioaus, will be surprised to learn. Indeed, 
the Federal Government, even in the hands of violent Republicans, 
has shown a certain curious consciousness of its strength. It 
trampled on every Constitutional right of the Southern States, but 
it has not ventured oven to enforce unquestionable Federal obli¬ 
gations on the recalcitrant State of California; and that State 
may, we believe, do anything but formally secede from the Union 
without provoking forcible intervention from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s History (2) is a party pamphlet in another and 
much worse sense. On the two great incidents of American his¬ 
tory—the War of the Revolution and the War of Secession—there 
is, we fear, very little hope that Americans or Englishmen of the 
rising generation will be correctly informed. The current histories, 
and especially the school and college histories, are something worse 
than careless or one-sided in their account of every critical fact in 
either of those the two signal events in the annals of the Union. 
A boy who takes his notion of either from a writer like Mr. 
Mackenzie—and Mr. Mackenzie is hardly a worse ofiender than 
the majority of his competitors—Inid better perhaps have remained 
entirely ignorant of the subject. One vital fact in the long interval 
of peace Mr. Mackenzie could not altogether distort, and he has 
stated it with a vivid sense of its importance which gives 
unusual force and clearness to the impression made upon his 
readers. The invention of the cotton-gin was the most im¬ 
portant incident in the history of slavery. Its moral bearings 
Mr. Mackenzie systematically misrepresents. He has not the 
fairness to own that the abolition of slavery in the North rested 
on no moral considerations whatever; that its retention in the 
South because it paid stands exactly on a par with the sole to 
the South of the Northern negroes, because in the North their 
labour waa not remunerative. That in 1790 no considerable cloM 
or party in the Union thought slavery immoral the Constitution 
unanswerably testifies. To accuse the Southerners of having 
changed tbeir opinion on the subject because slavery became pro¬ 
fitable is quite unwarrauled. The change of opinion took place 
in the North, not in the South; and, as few who have studied 
the facts can doubt, it would have Wea very slow, very partial, 
aud would have left slavery still prevailing throughout the 
Union at this hour but for the coincidence of Northern in¬ 
terests with sectional prejudice and passion. How far the falsifi¬ 
cation of American history has buen carried, how little the 
studies of later life avail to correct the worse than ignoranca 
implanted at school, has recently received a signal illustration. 


the oj^nions and atatements of all the great historical re- 
precentativeB of States’ rights doctrine as that of partisans 


how utterly distorted are the ideas current among ordinary men of 
education on both sides of the Atlantic respecting the principal 
facts of American history. 

We think it would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
in its own special field, and as a mere contribution to the 
literature of on exceedingly interesting subject, of Messrs. Shalor 
and Davis's Glaciers (3). The leading facts with which this 
monograph deals may be found clearly, though much more briefiy, 
set forth in more than one popular work; in none perhaps better 
and more clearly than in Mr. W allace'h most recent treatise on the 
Distribution of life. The glaciers of the Alps, of Greenland, and 
of a few less well-known mountainous tracts, are the relics or the 
miniature reproduction of an age of glaciation, an age when ice 
covered, ^is now generally held, the whole of Northern and Oentfal 

(a) Aitufka: a Jlietory, By Robert Maokenzie. London: Nelson A 
80ns. x88a. 
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XmmpIpi (19), wlildi strives to rendar ridieuloas even what wae 
nallj gTMt or patl;^tla in thf‘ atory of a man whose positiou was 
te above hie powms, hut whose powers seemed constantly to 
iiie towards^ if nmr np to, the f^eatness of his opportunities, 
ft. OAfff K^h {20) has merits, or it would hardly have reached a 
seeond edition, but scarcely merit enoii^^h to secure it a Trans- 
athuitio dreulation^^ Th» C&MoUUion (21), a treatise on death and 
other human calamities, will hardly console a ^gle reader. The 
▼olimiee containing Shakspeare's tragedies of Cymbeline and 
Coriohnua (22) complete, we are informed, a new carefully 
eonnigated and annotated oditioii of Shakspeare intended for 
aonoofuBo. ' 


(sg) Alnham Lineolit; the Tym of American Geniue: an Hieiorical 
Smanet. By Rufiu Blanchard. Wheaton: K. Blanchard. 1882. 


(ao) The Legend of St. Otafe Kirk. By (i. Uonfrhton, Author of 
** Ohrutmss Booklet,” &c. Bacond KUition, revised. lioBton: Houghton, 
BHfflin, & Go. London: Trtlbncr & Co. 1882. 


(ex) The Qmwiation: a Poem. By G. Gcrrard. Toronto: Hunter, 
Bom^ & Co. x88z. 


(aai AnnotatedSnalieh Cloeeicn.’^Shakespeure's CgmheUneand Coriolanua, 
With introduotion, Kotos, &e. for itso iii Schools and Families. By the 
Ber. Henxy K, Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heutli. 1881. 
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A MESIHIBT IIOUSH, PAGE HEATII, BJOKLEY, Kent. 

Rev. EDMUND FOWLE, Author of a very sucoossfal Series of Latin and 
Greek School Books, reoeivos TUIRTY-TflRBE BOYS, under tho age ot Flfteni 
to proparo for the Public Schools. 


W OOLLEY GKEEN, near HUBSLEY, HANTS.— 

A. U. IlKATHCOTF.. B.A.. Ori.l Cull., OlOlTd. repun YOVnO BOY, ta Piibll. 
Behooli, Ac. Number under Twunty. Twu Kcident AteUtent-Masten. Tha honn le quite 
In the uountry, aud In a healthy pu*itlcn. Full particular* un aptiUealioii.—Addreiw, WooUey 
Green, near KuimejL_______ 

CTYl-lRES, South of FRANCE.—An OXTORD M.A., and 

-AA. liarrltter-at-Law (Married), an rxiiciienced and auccewfal Tiit 0 r, rwMIng In hl« own 
Villa, which 1 * moat l•eauUlUlly and hvatthily Moated, reool-ree SIX PUPIJaK In delloote 
healUi. Special odvanlaga* lur Freurh ciinvor*aUuii._Addre«, W. HKHLSY CUATSa, Jm 
Itung nol*, Hytfe* <Var), France, __ 

TNDIAN BOYS.—Rev. R. A. OAYLEY desires to “make a 

HOME for Two or Thru* (hrutltercpreferredl, aged from Eleven tu Sixteen, and to eaad 
to 1'ulillv Mchoo l with hi* own Hon*— r'o^rm*, fcp,., apply Scam pton U cctury, Lliiculii._ 

t 7 dUUAT 10 N.-S 0 UTu' i^NSINGTON .—a LADY, who 

ho* FHldcd leveral yean on the Continent, wliii hold* a Cambridge Certlfir-ate (Ilonour), 
ami whii wo* furmrrly guv«:riic*ii m a Noblcmutr* family, recetvo* a limited number of 
PUI’IIjH. UininenirruhfMioif. Dcatrable cninpniiioiwUip.—Addni*i,ratKriPAL,rJe Luxham 
OardBiu, Cromwell I tua d. _— 

'HOYS from Public Schools and others RECEIVED fur the 

CllUISTM AS VACATION by the llRAD-MASTEll of C1IA1U>ST0CK. CUIaLEOE, 
Donrt.—Pardcnlon on application. _ 

A RESPECTABLE COUPLE, uivinir up housekeeping^, would 

lie glad to meet with a HITUA’iTON of TIUTST i town or country, A tiotilemon or 
gcntlaman With tl«hiiig or thoutii^ liox wuiilil And them eiipalik< of doing all required i baVS 
bron In guud Ikmilie*.—Addren*. J. M.. 7 Jlayham Street. Camden Town. __ 

XTEXT PRESENTATION.—For SALE, the next PRE- 

-kV hkNTATION to a valuahla RECTOltY, with very enpn-lor Ilouie aud Orannda, 
VInerlea, ami Garden*, charmingly altiiated. In the County of Kuffiilk. within a uilJeofFIret- 
rlaMStotlon and Market Town, and eofiy drive uf the Kca. I'lipulatlon, abeut 1JMV. Good 
Parlali Knduwnwinta. Income, about CI,0M), chioAy from Keat Chatiee.—Atepty to Mr. K. 
II. IlKxvs, Suheltor. Lowatoft. ur Me«*r*. Flick k Sum, Land Agaato, Baxmundham, 


TO 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PRINTERS, &c.—Aa 

the “Fall Mali Uaxetto” win on and alter .Tamiaryv next lie produced on New. FmL 
Ferfectlng Moehiue*, the M ACJ11N K It Y by whir li the paimr 1* at preMUt printed it for SALB. 
It conihti of two Hoe Printing Marliiiie*. cuinnietc—a Six Feeder and a Four Feeder. Thay 
are both in perfect working onlrr and in excellent repair, and con be neen at work in the “Ful 
Mall Gasette" Olllce any aftrrnuuii, by nruvio)i» aTrnngenicnt. For ftirthet partlcnltn ajndy 
to th e MaM aoniK “ Pall Mall G oae tte OtHce,« N orthumberland St reet, CTiarlag Croae, W.C. 

INVESTMENT in PUBLic-HOUSE PI^OPERTY. 

INVESTMENT may be mode of Rum* and Multiplee of klM up to/IAOO In' purehoMol 
Joint Gwnenhipe-anonyrooui If deiircd-ln PUDLIC-HGUBE nurpNATY toyir^reliablo 
Intcreat of to ppr cent, from thoroughly-tried Bualnease*.—Farticulan to he obtained upon 
.. .. Al or wltli calbreuve-to Mewra. Waltsu Jabvis * Teisoqtt, Solicitors, 

v.a_ 

IIRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Fadng Sea and 

A-S Eaplanode. Near the Weat Pier. Central and quiet. Long wtabll*^. Suite* of 
I. SpaeiouaCofliro-roQmforLadieiandGeaUeuMB. Sea-WaterServleeln thellotol. 

_A_BENJM. BULL, jfnnogar. 
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SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 
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' ; LIKE ASSURANCES, &o. 

'4 _^_ 

adOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUBANOE 

^ COMPANY. IbUbllahMl im. 

CAPITAL BIX MILLIONS BTERLINa. 

LBTHlid Findi. XIjmjOM. Y«wly Bsvcnae, XOMAW. 

SPECIAL BONUS POLICIEB 


ANBitointirhldi do nU osefcd 


lud. In mtuty caiea, art Imi than thoM of otktr 
wubout proliti. 


C30O £ 1,000 £«00 

for Stmtrod by Paytntni of fur 

M in, £ 9 I £10 lOi. 

yearly, at ate ai next birthday. 

EpSfo when tho Prtmiatna rwtlved, with 4 per cent, eo 
tt AMUJfoKiL 

FIRE ZNSUlkANCE oa the moat Ihmirable tcrnria. 
_ CtttRP Oyyicaa. 


APOLUNAftlS , 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE '❖ATERS,” 
j-- ‘ 

“ TOmC, RESTORATIVE, MmiVEmN^T \' 

. Dr. TRiLBNiU8,j>fSodai. 

Annual sale 9 millions. 

THE APOLUNARIS COMPANY, ilMITED, 

19 REGENT STREET, &W. * 


EDINRUROH. 

SB St. arourw Squarr. 


LONDON. , 

a Xtno William ntrret, E.C. 


TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Batabllaluil lMn._l OLD BROAD STKKKT.R.C., and n PALL AfAI.L.S.W. 
CAPITAL. SlyaM,000.^ PAID-UP and INVfiSTKD. X 700 .iM». 
_K.COZKNB SMIT H. Otnrral Manattr. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE COAIPANy! 

Eatablhhed INM. 1 MOOHOaTF. HTREKT. LONUON. 

SubMsrlbed C'aplUI, X3,o00.qou. nf wlik h uaid up xaooiKW. 

>1 re H^vt Fundi. XrtW.lw. 
l.lfo Fundi aa per liut aciuiuit. il 

P H CE N J X FIR J: F F ICE. 

LOMBARD BTRECT and CDARINU CIIOBN, L(}NI>ON..Kiitul.1J»hpd m 3 . 
lomranm aiealiiit !.«« by Fire and LlEhtniiiir l•trn:ted In all pnrti of the World. 
lAMtolaluti arrauxud with prumptitude and llbernlliy. 
_J OHN J . BRfX)BfFIELD, A’<i«ifnry. 

S UN FIRE* 0 ~F~ F'"r o~K 

TUKEAONEKDI.R .THEET. E.C, CUAIUHO CRO!<9, K.HT. 

OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vero Htrert), W. F.itahllibwl 1710. 

llomn and Poraliru Iniuraucei cifectnl. Hiiiti Invured Jn KMO, Xf0t,74&A5.t. I.IQIITNINO 
LUBbES. whather by Fire or CoociuihIuu. adinlited. ’ 

FRANCIB II. REI.TON. Secrelam. 

1 ?UBNISH YOUIl HOl)SE or APARTMENTS 

THROUOHOUT on MOEDER'H HIKE SYSTEM. The ori^nal. btit. and moit 
Itbtral. CaahPrloei i no EetraCharK« for time Large. iHtfiil Stouk to lelect from. 

niuMrfted prliedCataloguo.wllbTrimi.jKMtfrve.. .!4B,>4y, and WO Tottenham Court Road, 
an d 10. aO.andBIMor wellBtreai. W. KiUMlibed IMr._ 

' HEAL & SON 

IIAVK ADDKD 

SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 

r TO THBIH VKUY T.AROB grrOCK OP 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

' . A' OtUlogE. sf OROROOM KUUNITURE, wUU COO Dnign., . 

^ neflil free by pu»t. 

HBAL & BON. 100 to 108 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 

DECORATION. 

I^ORANT & 00.,%aviuff for many joars carefully studied the 
AtA best porloda of DeooraUvo Art, and havlna hod areat oxporienoe in oarrying 
out Inportitnt ordom, wtU adrfoe upon the DECORATION and FURNISUINO 
of TOWN and OOVNTRY 110UHE8, preparo Dobigng. and exeauto tho neoaaaary 
worka at oioterate ooat. MOBANT & CO. pcnonally guperintond all work 
entnutad to them. 


81 Nmr Bond Rnuevr, W. 

JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR DADOS. WATXS, AND BCRBENS. 
From 168. per plooe. 

WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS 
Artistic anil lucxpenglye. 

C. HINDLEY 8 c SONS, 

300 TO 2.14 -MM OXFORD BTREKT, W. 


“Q. E N E » A L Q A R E I E L D,« 

> KEW |>BESSED CIOABETTE8. 

\AlliY*CiV " Okskrai. OAlUflKLn." 

W I'IImUS liPrii'o Bd. per Cnee of Ten. * 


fPrii'o fid. per Cnee of Ten. 

W. D. & O. WILL* 


KOUMISS. 


J***«|«''* Inwntlon of Fuiir rS|jn.)ai I'reiiaratlQiu wTCow'i MlIk 


EPPS’S 

COCOA. 


COMFOimNQ. 


** T) Y a thorough knowledge of ,|h!e 

-3^ natural lawa whlah eereni the oparallm af 
dlfViUoii and outrltton, and by a aatefUl appUgatlen or 
the due propertlM of well-ialaoted Coeoa. IH. sppa heo 
provMletitiur broakfoat tablet With a deUeawy^flavoarad 


wberrvtir there ii a weak point. Wo may eieape.many 
a fatal ihaR by kacplng ounelrai well fomfied with pure 
blood and a properfy nounahad ftnme.” 

CMlStrvion GdeMte. 


Made almply with bolllnB water or milk. ' * 

JAMES EPPS k CO.. Itumiropathle Chemlita. Maken of Eppi*a OMWOlele 
_Eiicnc c. for aft ernoon uw. __ 

ooLd medai.. rAM,. rnurr award, stdhet. •" 

F RY’S COCOA EXTRA 0 *T. 

GoarantMd pure Coena enly .deprived of the luperdnooa oil. 'j 

_ •• Strictly pure, and well ineoufactu ml,"—W. W. STonuAitT, Wp Aeo lpi LBrltieL 

/^HRISTMAS PRKSFNTS.—Nothing is bo highly nppre- 

^ elated ai a com of Q RANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whloh can be ortoad 
of any Wine Mcrcbant. Queeu'i quality, ai luppllvd tu Her Majeity, tfi, per doian. Bporta- 
luan'i ipoclal quality.tOi. |ier docan_Mooniaeturer, T. QRANT,DiatUle^, Maldatone. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Many ThouBond Volumea of the Beit Books of the Beesoik 

AUE IN CIRCULATION AT 

! MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, . 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all Forthcoming Rooks of general interest as they appear. 

BUBBCBIFTION OEB GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospeotnees postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Liiniliid, SO to S 4 New Oxford Street.* 
CITY OFFICE-2 KINO HTMISET, OHBAPSIDJI. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

COUNTRY SUDSCIUBERS are supplied with all tlie newest Works in 
English and Foreign Litemture, and with tho most recent Musical Pnbliee- 
tiotiB, on the following advantageous terms: 

FIVE VOLUMES.TWO OULNTEAS per Annum. 

KINK VOLUMES.THREE GUINEAS „ 

TWELVE VOLUMES..FOUR GUINEAS „ 

And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea. 

Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also ei\joy, without ftirther 
charge, ail the advantages of the Club premises attached to the Libraiy, 
including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining aud Smokiug Rooms, a 
Reference Library, a Ladles' Diniug Room, &c. &o. 

Prospectuses, with full terms of Subscription, post free on applieatloni 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Lmuffl), 

»BW‘ BOND STBNNT, W. 

THE UNITED LTBRARJffiS.—BOOTirS, OHURTOnS 

IIDDUBON B, IfCHiKIIAM‘8 and BLUNDERS U OTLEY'S, 307 Baniit BtiMt. W. 
2 licwr nld-citabllihfd LibrariM an now In dlnot ooniinualeatlon with ifir nKc w afetifeiYP 


LlRItARV, I'roinwhiiiliwrll-knuwnandpoiiiitar Library they rrmva amHt ranuMADm 
duy to day of all the Iwit N«w llouki oi they api^. BIl^GKlFTIONloNiiufjINBA 
I’EIt ANNUM AND UFWAHDH, aeeordlnc to toe numlier of volume! nquiNd. Mvind 
l.liu of the Frmoipal New tiooki in Clrculatleu ore now reedy, and wlU be fiiweided ooetMe 
.Wwuuepplicatlon. LlIHURIES, 

.107 Regent BtneL^W. TIfOMAS RUMELL, ifonoger. 


^PHE SATURDAY REVIEW,—The foUowioir'NUMBERS 

orTHEfiATU»DAYHEYimYaroruutr«l.rorwhi«hSd.e^wlllbog|«n.v4s.i 

74. 76, 746 . and 7W tcisatiooohw)—atthoOUlee.foiBouthaniniton8ttf«MltraiMir^o!^ • 

' 1 ^ 00 ]^, at a Diieount of 9 d. to Od. in the ShUlinir, or 36 to 76 

amaaitT a riKi.a. or Mowate Btreet and m GrsecBltmchlRrest. 9.a 
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CABINET MINISTERS ON IRELAND. 

I F Lord Habtjnoton is not, like Sir W. Harcourt, a 
bom and trained orator, be has becomo by practice an 
advocate of considerable skill. In the earlier part of bis 
speech at Blackburn he replied, not without plausibility or 
.4brce, to many hostile comments on the foreign policy of 
his party in and out of office. It happened that about tbo 
same time his colleague, speaking at Derby, supplied the 
most appropriate comment on Lord Hartington's elaborate 
argument: “ I will not/* said Sir W. Harcourt, ** take 
you back again on that long and weary journey over the 
** mountains of Afghanistan, or the sands of South Africa, 
or the frontiers of Greece, or the Balkan Peninsula. If 
** the people of England have not made up their minds on 
these Bubjocts, I do not think they aro ever likely to do 
“ so.** Lord Hartington had prudently kept clear of tlio 
eands of South Africa, if indeed the Transvaal is sandy. 
It was morally and politically easier to climb, in a rhetorical 
sense, the mountains of Afghanistan, and to explore the 
frontiers of Greece, or travorso the Balkan Peninsula. 
Whether or not the people of England have made up their 
minds on these points, they have dismissed the subject 
from their thoughts ; but possibly Lord Hartington may 
havo done some service to his cause by reminding his con< 

^ ^tituents, for the twentieth time, that he and his col- 
... lea^p^ have always been in the right. It is wholly by 
accident that the policies of tho late and present Go- 
’rt‘*verument havo become respectively associated with Con¬ 
servative or Liberal opinions. Lord BKACONsnjii.D, who 
happened to bo the Conservative leader, continued the 
system of Lord Palmerston, while Lord Palmerston’s 
’ official and political successor entirely reversed the tra¬ 
ditional policy of the Liberal party. In choosing between 
bodies of statesmen, it is reasonable to judge their 
perBoni^l merits in part by the soundness of their doctrines 
of formgn policy; but tho sands of Africa and the moun¬ 
tains of Asia are equally irrelevant to the legislative and 
administrative measures which ought to be applied to 
Ir^ond- On tho only question which at present excites 
general* interest neither Lord Harting'I'ON nor Sir W. 
ilARCOU^RT contributed much information ; »bat there was a 
marked distinction in tho tone and manner in which they 
respectively approached tho subject. 
t tSir W. Harcourt, in his long and able speech, care- 
folly avoided all reference to the defiance of the law which 
. prevails in a great part of Ireland. It may not be the 
/^iault of the Governmout that it is unable to establish 
.order; but to tbo Goveimment and to the nation 
at large it is the gravest of misfortunes. In estimat¬ 
ing unprecedented experiments in remedial legislation, 

. it is, above all^thiogs, urgent to inquire whether they 
liave euooeeded. Sir W. H^Hg^RT.paid a woll-deservod ; 
tribi^ to tho courage and perseverance of Mr. Forster ; | 
but.tnere id reas^ to fear that it w^ be necessary to 
arm the Irish Government with additional powers. A 
year ago it was understood that the Cabinet deliberately 
withhM teni thmC^HXEF SfiORsHtur laeans of^oteOting 
^ peace aiid%roptirty which he had dqpotanded as neoeasary 
^ Of SesiraWe. iteingthe Session of Parliament the Land 
LeMgu^ w^ allows, with almost entire impnnfity, to 
estab^ its tyiauny in every part of Ireland. Both Lord 
HriwroTor. and Sir W« Habo#obt twit the late povi 
mdnt with*the .tha^.the Land^Xidligue was ake 
' Qrgf^iked heftbre changa ^ ^^doaiiiMNtion; bat IIm 



future supremacy which it was to attain had not thdn 
been foreseen by either party. At tbo titoo of the 
general election Mr. Gladstone for his own purposes 
asserted that, in consequence o£ the operation of his Land 
Act of 1870, Ireland was unprecedentedly tranquil and con¬ 
tented. When Lord Beaconbfield about tbo same time, 
in his letter to tho Duke of MARLRORodGuj indicated the 
approach of danger, he was assailed with a storm of ridi- 
cale and invective. Sir W. Haroourt blames the late 
Govormnont for npt introducing a Land Aot, foigetting 
that, as tho Duko of AiioriiL stated, the incoming uabinot 
had not incInJed a Land Act in its list of necessary 
measures. Both Ministors prudently abstain fjrom men¬ 
tioning the Disturbance Bill, which contributed, by tho 
introduction and by tho defeat of the measure, to promote 
agrarian agitation. Lord Hartington alone tninkB ife 
necessary to account for tho prolonged toleration of vlolenoe 
and disorder. 

It may perhaps bo true that tho present unanimily- 
of the Liberal party is in somo degree attribntablo 
to tho ostentatious reluctance with which tho Govern¬ 
ment used its powers for the maintonanco of peace. Ac¬ 
cording to Lord Hartington, tho Irish party of ^ovpln- 
tion would, if tho Government had acted more readily, 

“ havo been reinforced by a largo contingent of opinion 
“and aympatby in England.” Tho conjectufa may- 
nerhaps bo well founded ; but it is not complimeflter'y. to 
tno advanced section of tho Libdl^al party. 4 According to 
Lord Hartington, tho extreme lladicala were tOo blind 
to anticipate- the necessary consequences qf inaction, 
or too factious to aid tho Government in guarding 
against imminent danger. It will not be foMrotton 
that Mr. Chamherlain mado a whuj{j|r diiTerent fii^logy 
for tho long-Builcring of the Govornmont. The Land 
Lcaguo, with all its atrocities, #oa in his opWon a 
legitimate and useful orgaifizalion, because it exercised 
pressure on Parliament to pass the Laud Bill. ‘When its 
task was Rccomplished it incurred the poufdty of sup- 
prossioD, not as a murderous and predatory conspiracy, 
but because it thwarted Mr. Gladstone iji tho further do* 
volopment of the policy which it had befoso facilitated. 

It would seem that Mr. Guamdkrlain is ouo of the Libeial^ 
section which would, in Lord Hartington's judgmeaj^ 
have supplied a contingent to tho party%f Irish revolu¬ 
tion. Sir W. Harcourt, perhaps, thought it better to 
abstain from a defence of conduct which could not be com- • 
pletely vindicated. Ho failed to observe that;jfiu| dxag-' 
gorated charge against tlie lato Government £e 

admission that tbo present Ministers ^re £or 

nbt atiempting to suppress or j:oBtraiiji$lhutlrii|ji^ Xjuagne. 

If Lord BiaacoNSFiELD ought to have pud, 

when Mr. GiiADSTONE was bpaating of ^bo trauquillltj of 
lr 4 and, it t^pnld seeni'^lhat liis snocossors were justi- » 
fiod in acquiescing in its full-grown enormity, either on 
Mr. CuAMBEULAttrs or on Lord IIartinoton.’s alleged 
grounds of toleration. It is true that Parnell and 
his assooiates from the first avowed tmr purooso of 
prohitj^iting tbo payment of rent, or of arbitrarily limiting', 
its amount; but it was imppesiblo to foresee that their 
mandates wpulddse generaliy obeyed, or that would 
inspire universal terror. The atrociouif praotioe of “ Boy- ' 
“ cotting” had not beex^invented when the agitation was 
diVnid. * 

It is in tpeakiug of the administration of the Lan^ Aet 
t I^rd HAiTXMftiOMlmd Sir W. Habooubt part company. 








W. Hawcocui? eoa^cioiaNW 
ml flpOliatio'n; baV bo 
Vtttcr^ret^ioii of tlib Act wd^q;^ 
.lies jn tWtHouHo of Qdviqitms 
Jio promoiera of tli^” liili. Mr. 


No 

fovoiun 
idontifios 

woa IhronffnifirHBii^^vDUiuos in litro^xnouNi.* oi 
oarn^tlj' TOjiiidiaterl by iho promoiera of tlid"lfill. Mr. 
QLAQaTQl’fl flttid over mid ofor afruu tlnm lilx mi landlords 


[ly^ Mevim^ ^ pec^mbar 


4hA tto* ifevr Empire a ^itH^ 

' Tbo weak point, fit 
krs 'IttMoiSiA ^ber with a gdoripna 


1 iiapiros ^£rav*ji4^:&iot7. |J 
EnjpiroA'^i.ud art, on tbo* 


^li ^tfigtber with a 
Vholo^fNwHfjploili^ 


wbow-oro^ ifcroly d^lnrod, tlio \ ast^wijorily of tho ^jut they are by no mcana aatlabed with forih i» bem • 

wbelo uaml^r, M^tiMpo^ ^ injured by the O'^spBamont of 9 aasurued. It i3(jJW> Pmasian, ioo^^oreanoit^i too W* ' 
fair rOni. Tbo^b-^jmndsMoiicrHb^o'iiafur niMo rotiNt* perious, iaMt* art^r^iy. Il^^v threatens to beome tm a 
ti0OS*^ioh«’d£i^ TOnta^ara^^alt with in a similar'ihnnii'^r, ^jilmpirc not of Ucruiana, but of PrassianS) of Prinoo^ 
will {hyolvo a're 4 optb)ii of the'^vbole rental of licl.ind Bis mauck, of potty wivereigna bowing at t l^ feet df the* 
twenty «r ifiicly pl!i*‘fpnt.» 'it m of eoui-*!* poi^ibld^thcit, uslj lioui n/olli uns. ^ The Empire was made byT 0 vbe,t}|||gd as% 


w,.».ity«rij{icty pw rent.* JSl ^ of eoui-*!* pok..--^ -1—- ^ --- 

Lotd QiCRtiiriiiiVN J^potlieticully R»g^(>s(s, tlio worst cases against ouisido enemies it must bo sustaiuod byToreo, 
m^y have been tried iiisit^ but,there Is no icMson to sup- alwoys ready to act, and to act with cfiicionoy. But, if it 

poBOtlihattboSab'CJIoiiimii^siusdn'shavodoaltwitb exceptional is added that it must bo intornnlly Rustainod by foroo, iP 

ibatadees of itdustK^ on ibo pkirt of landlmds. Some of all Germany and everything Gorman is to bo nndcr tbo j 
thmn kaiVe. Wliu imprudorit^iimfity, propijuudod dooLiiiies rnlo of tho EiiPfiuoR, tho army, and Princo Bismarcic; * 
which could only bo bdM by violent partisans. One lay then Gormans uatnrally ask whether this is German 
jndg^'held that tlio yaluatiou of land ought to bo reduced Empire that was promised thorn, which tmly aided ioL 
in pro^rtipn to dihb badness^of tho tcnant’.s taimiiig; establishing, and which they fondly hoped they hail^ 
abotheir deciin:e 4 his intention of disregarding the ovidenco secured Princo BisnAaeiv converted them to tho belief 
of pdld valucir»';^and the presiding lawyers Imvo more tlmu that force was an indispensable means to an end ; but 
once anno^ncOfl'* taeir intention of being guided by tho they never undei stood, and would be most reluctant 
opinion of itheh^ oolloagucs, who, at tho same time to own, that force was to bo tho end as well us « 

witBoaBOB and judges, ni*e not ohf eked by opposing tc&ti- the means, and tbafc they were always to be under 
mony dr by croR8*examination. •Iiisiico O’JIaoan lumsoll' the discipline of the camp. Then, notbing can be 

*_J_t_ M _1 _l__ t..* _ . Jl..1 Xlnrunn 11.^ 


Jiimpiro that was proniised thorn, whicn tn^ aided iiw 
establishing, and which they fondly hoped they hail^ 
secured Princo Bismaui^k converted them to tho belief 
that force was an imhspcnsable means to an end; but 


mony dr by croRB-examination. iustico O’JIagan himself tho discipline of the camp. Then, notbing can be 

caused Jnst^ axdl '^Isiicral alarm by announcing tbat hmiI stronger than the poiNunal position of the Prince. Ho 

must be adjusted as to enable tho ten int to hvo made tho Empire, and ho made it powerful; and liis 

and tfarivo on the farm. Sir AV. Haroofri assumes past snoceshes havo been ro great that it is not wondetful 

tbat the judgngi^mta of the Snb-CommisMuneis aro to iliid him claiming a right to bo considered beforehand 
equitable,^ and ho consequently allirms that the only as suro of sncctss in ovor^ thing he undertakes. Ho is 
spoliation in question is that which has boon applied extremely dictatoiml and often wantonly ollcnsivo; but 
to the tjpnaut. Eord IlAmiNOiOiV is mure discreet m ro- Ins nrrogiiuco, and ov( n his petulance, evidently spriti^ 
mindingadVcrseeritlcs that tho decisions which have euusod from a profound cunvietion that ho alone possesRCK a 
BO much indignation aro subject to review by tho Chief Com- master-mind, and tlmt ho is thinking of great tilings w liilo 
miraioners, and that ** we aro not yet in possession of sueli his advcrsai ics are thinking of small things. His hearci -• 
full md detailed information as to tho ovidonco on which aro compelled to udmne, if they cannot forgive, and nro ns 
“*thoy havo proceeded, and the principles by winch they much overawed as they aio aliennied. But the more 
“have been guided, as to enablo us to form an opinion or J*rinoe Bismmick lungnilios his pcisonal impoifnnce and 
** a final judgment on their proceedings.” In tlio samo hia personal triumphs, iho more Germany comes to think 


Ins nrrogiiuco, and ovc n his petulance, evidently spring 
from a profound cunvietion that ho alone possesRCK a 
master-mind, and tlmt he is thinking of great tilings while 
Ins advcrBai ics are thinking of small things. His hearci - 
ai*o compelh'd to udmne, if they cannot forgive, and nro ns 
much ovoraived as they aio alienated. But the more 
J’rinoe Bismxrck luagnilios Ins jmtsonal impoifnnce and 
Ins personal triumphs, iho more Germany comes to think 


spi^t judges are accustomed to tell juries that they must that the Empire an ho conceives it is bound up with his 
jnUueucod by popular rumour, but niu‘'t HUflimrid personal existeuce. It inuy live while he lives; but it 
?^eib judgmcnis^until they have board tho cvidonee. It may also die when ho dies. An Empire created by and 
is BBt ovjtn certain that tho reports of Bpccchoa delivered for Prince Bismarck m.iy bo buried iii his grave. After 
by thdt Sub’^mmissioneis, tor tho apparent purpose him the deluge, is the thought that Prince BrsM/.uet 


^ eliciting the applause which is said to havo fol- I 
lowed, are altogolher accurate. Lord fTAuiixc.iox eon^ 
onlyiiopo thnjjbordinary %ses will not hi'rcaflcr “show" 
** a.reda&tion of nearly so gioat a chiraetcr as tlioso 
*^o£ wldch fye Imvo lately read.” Tlieio cm bo no 
doubt that liDid Hap i in o ion shares the dissatisfaction and 
une^iimbs with winch tho proceedings of the Sub- 
Cdmn^JElsioners havf|||heon generally rogauh'd. Sir W, 
J^JicqpRJC might, jierhaps, with advantage to tho cause 
wtiioh (Rapports, havi^idoclmed to apologize for decisions 
'^idhat first sight appear moilstrous porvorsious of justice. 
His asihiit^ition that the judgments delivered uro just 
woujd* be cycnel to tho sufferers if it woio not merely 
iboujl^tloBs. Jpb would have been still inoi e eon veniot^. if ho 
and Lord'HARnNOroN had not found it necessai^ to gratify 
qolilit^itjpi^ty the delivery of party speeclies. The 
erowiiainuiaanco of prov incial oratory throws an additional 


breathes every hour into the minds of his conutrymon; 
and, us they may survive to see it, they contompliiia' the 
prospect ot a pulrtieal deluge w'lih considerable appre¬ 
hension. 

In Princo Bi^marok’s c mception of the Gorman Empire*" 
there 1 3 110 place lor a Go. man Parliament. Ho nlwii^R 
looks facts m tho face, and does not shrink from owning 
that a Parlinmerit, li it is independent, is an excrescence 
on Ills general scheme llo calmly told the German Par¬ 
liament tlmt in old da^s lie hud got on perfectly wi^ 
without a Prnssiau Parliament, and that he didi^>8<m 
wily what hud done for Piussia might not do for GeAany. 
H(* and iho Emperor and the army could be perfectly 
happy without a set of factious deputies sitting and 
chattering m a largo room. His utterances were it^a 
mneh milder key when he strove to point ouf tlUjlt 


their qolilit^iJiPtf By the delivery of party speeclics. The much milder key when he strove to point out tlltilt 
^oWiAg.nui8ancoofprovincial oratory throws an additional the now Parliament does not really represent Gecmany, 
diffignlty in tho way of conbidonng any qm ,tiou with Tlio Jnbeials havo, as ho thinks, got more roprewftiU- 


ilbtxitnts or to tlio public intorcbt. 


, ’ PBINCE BLSMAKOK. 

V if 

I E t|H6*openipg daj B of iho now Gcrrann Piwlismonfchq^o 
bodn BtOi^yi they hare boon instruclivo. 

BismabuK ito taketi*the oad^st opportunity to^fino nis 


BismabuK ito taketi*the oa^st opportunity to^fino 
objeds bU h% ^cod^ His objcdfc.is to m 

*tam tuQ unity o 9 $$io Gorman EmbS^; his pr^ciplan 


tives than their total electoral strength justifies. Jt 
ho lionesfcly thinks so, ho will be perfectly warrantAI 
in dissolving tho present Parliament after giving it » 
fair trial. But a long Parliamentary experience enables 
Engl mil men to say that too much importance must not* 
ho attached to electoral statistics, ^i'hero is no posbi- 
blo system of representation in which the returns- oC 
any particular Parliament correspond precisely with tlio^ 
nominal strength of parlies in constituquoies. Eoglisii , 
Liberals are in moich^lirger majority at the present * 


ronviclion ihat tW Q^man Kmpiro is moment than corresponds with the bahuup of Libers^vef 
' «|hiili«don foz^e, and must be mainlaiiSfl by fuico; his Conservativo voters. Success creates tfecoess, ana con-.* 
4se|^ ill hp believes, as ovezy great ninn believes, in stituoncies aro swept away by tho tide of party triiimph^^,- 
bimBoUl' The n^n objection to all ho says is not tbat Into every dcciora.l oontosb too, there is import^ the dai1^\ 
5 iikesir statements are in any way untrue. The Gmian and insotWlble eLomen#t>f abstontioib. At reoqtft* 

g eslfiira, and ovoiy German question must b^ub- Gorman elections thelibbtentions were nnusnally fnunerojjjs^ 
pd to life hupremo question whomcr ndiut is pro- Why were they nameroas P No one, not «j|sn experiooci^ 
ends tcr^stre^gthen «tlher'Empire or ter weaken it^ German poUtioians, could give a complefie bil^'' 

, Amiable iliat tho Empire^qi^foundeA on finroi^ .one reason most have been that many who^twr^ sHgl^tly ’ 







'* r* T f* ^ ****** 

oWd BMrfc wajiSfeia w ffAli .kim,* 

oalls^'the b^ of the^ Ownber WM 
j^g^Wi W ft^pt,.bo^v« inA 

set \xp,^ f$im<M oato> 4 p ftaa seMad .not 

bj the peofub^^baty by the Minister, . Li itiel^^-tfote 
is nnimportant. Prij|j(ce Bibmarok has no 
phtin or in the preset^ Farlia%kent"'''th^ ^e 
compjun of in thb last ParliamStdi, . fenp ^^te is 
imporiliit 'nfSiO tala^ hi: conneaiioo with the .supposed % 
ii\4iffei*enc§^ of Germany to the ^%iatenOQi and 4 ttdepehd« 
ence of its Parliament, i^e made 'k paB^Opats' , 

to his hearSrs te, be allowed for ,' 09,00 V.: haW hu o?fa 
way in a trifling matter; bat his't’eqnest• was suinnia* 
rily declined vii^lien a Parlkment^^ freshly ele^d by the 
people thought its own dignity. and indep'epdeOOe were* 
touched. *. * * *• * • . , . 


> 'iSoAiai^io m 
(rtsbli^nto 

MiMiQoiiB oxpenment, hnd 

Germany at the present mom'SSt'. it wbulCfhevit- 
iy bei^ouplod^with Prince Bibmabok'b declaration that 
.|liedid x^feelllj reason why the Empire oonld not be 
gOTemeaus well without a Parliament as .vit^h ono. It 
wosJd be a oballenge to Germany to seo whether it dared 
sefld another Parliament which would prove as ro- 
.finotoiy as its predecessor, and famish an excuse for 
. pitting an end to Parliaments altogether. There is 
, a great probability that Germany would accept the 
c^enge, tldk Liberal activity would bo more lively 
spa more triumphant, and that tho roll of Con¬ 
servative abstentions would bo increased rather than 
^diminished. A hasty dissolution might not impro- 
bably be the means of forcing on tho serious considor- 
^on of tho whole nation whether it is true that a German 
Parliament in tho present day is like the Prussian Parlia¬ 
ment in the days before Sadowa, and can be safely reduced 
to being littlo more than an irnportiint appendage to 
royalty. 

Whenever Prince Bibmakck makes an important state¬ 
ment, those who have to consider it start with two groat 
advantages. They are sure that tho speaker has a real 
knowledge of his subject, and they are sure that the 
speaker says what ho really thinks. When Prince Bis¬ 
marck states that Germany would view with indifference, or 
at least with submiHsiou, the abrogation of its Parliament, 
or its roductiou to the position of a Court registering the 
decrees of the Governmont, it may be taken for granted 
that he thinks this, and that ho thinks it after a vast ex¬ 
perience and a prufonud study of Germany and the Ger¬ 
mans. All that foreign critics can do is to call to their 
memory the numerous instances in which great men have 
made great mistakes. With all his experience and all his 
insight, the First Napoleon was utterly blind to the change 
which French feeling liad undergone in tho latter years of 
the Empire. And there are general reasons for thinking 
^that iprinco Bismarck is mistaken now, and special signs 
/tibab^Germany dues not think with him, which at least 
deserve attention. Tho German Parliament binds the 
German people together in a way in which tho Prus- 
«8ian Parliament did not in old days bind together 
4ihe' Prussian people. The German Parliament is 
much more than an expression of coustitutioualism. It 
typifies not only tho union, but the difleronce, of the 
different German States. It brings particularism face 
.to face with Imperialism. It is the safety-valve of local 
t lAi^content. It allows each State that yields to foe) that it is 
to tho wishes of all the others. Tho views enter¬ 
tained in Germany on religion, on political economy, on 

• ..the province of the State, arc intimately associated with 

• llistmot localities. These localities wish their opinions 
jto h^ve some sort of fair play; and what they chiefly 

^ uprise in the German Parliament is that it gives 
an opening by which their opinions may in- 
. flnence all Germany. If tliere was no Parliament, each 
, .^tate would be driven back on itself. It could not help 
obeying the dictates of the Emperor and tho army ; but its 
» Noughts would be concentrated on itself, or might, if 
taking a larger scope, be directed to the dangerous desire 
of getting rid of the pressure of the Emperor and tho 

* army. A military dictatorship, which is really what Prince 

* Bismabok means, might bo perfectly possible in a single 
German State like Prussia; but it seems quite incompatible 

^ with onythinjl like the unity of an Empire depending on 
' tfie voluntary adhesion of^its fractions. At dny rate, 
can bs)|^no doubt that not only this but every 
*. German Par&ment thinks, or has thought, thaL 
i^; its existence is a necessity, and that every attack 
.^•lon its proper standing i^st be joaloMly watched. 
f iPrinodlfBiSMARdl has already^ been defeat on a small 
bi^ one which jarred en the snscoptibilities of 
cDj|KFftriiamiikt. He merely asked for a trifling sum of 
expenses of a Oouncil of mannfaotoring aud 
w^m he had summoned to give 
last FWiament refused vote, auff 
, repetoS^the 


FlIRTHER DEGRADATION OP THE FRANOHBK./^ 

T WO Judges of unquestionalble competence 'have by a 
short and final decision cfll^tcd an organic and'per« 
haps a fatal change in the Oonstitatiolu* It is to be’ 
regretted that they could not soo their way. to allowing an. 
appeal from tho most important act of judicial Isolation 
wliicli has ever uuliiiicd tho intention of Parliament. Tho 
Court refused tho appeal on the ground l/Uat the jOdgea 
had no doubt; but the consequences of a judioi^ decision 
deserve consideration. It was a gross error in the framers 
of tho Act to loav^o tho Court of First Instauco a discretion 
as to granting an appeal; but it is ovidtibt that the Abt 
was not regarded as important. No bettor proof can be 
given of tho conflict between the words as interpreted by 
tho judges and the intention of the Logislatoi%. It 
is probable that tho judgment would have been Bustamod; 
but in a second and more deliberate discussion arguments 
might have boon adduood which appear not to have been 
urged before Justice Denman and Justice Bowen, ft is 9 
sound rule of law that tho purpose of tho Legislature 
must bo exclusively collected from the words of an 
cniictmont. It is immaterial that a blunder may have 
been notoriously committed either by tho member who bds 
had charge of a Bill, or by tho Parliamentary draflsilhftfl'^* 
but, if possible, ono part of tho statute law shouldlbo 
reconciled with another, and an interpreta|ipn c^sistaDt 
with common sonso should bo preferred whSe ir^'is eom* 
patiblo with grammatical construction. On the othes’ 
hand, Courts cannot take judicial notice q£ the ruinous 
effects which may follow fromT the discomy rf ja flaw, 
in a legislative measure. If Justice Denman had bMh 
at liboi'ty to exorcise a discretion, he tlwonid {n^Ot> 
bably not havo swamped tho existing borough consul to- 
oncicH and the future county coustituoncieB hjjf Bq^- 
doiily doubling their numbers. Iir% notorious viat in 
1S67 both parties agreed, with more or loss si^mity pf 
conviction, on the oufraujj^isemdht of householders >li|t 
boroughs. Tho ten pound franchise of 'i8|3 was 
^ abolished; but, by a supplomontaiy proviponj Ipdgrrs 
paying lol. rent for uafarnisbod apartmoq^'were p 4 t on, 
the samu footing with occupiers of entird^hoqsesft TJie 
privilege was evidently reasonable, infsmnoh l|^ a lodjg^r 
may often be a more substantial oocnptsr Uhan Mnd* 
lord. ' ' ^ , 

The Judges have now practically detorsiined thaj^-the 
lodger clauses of the Reiorm Act of h$NN0 hcmme 
iiiopcrativo and absurd. A lodger paying ten pp^nds oi 
rout is entitled to the franchise, but ho has eqtihr^ 9 right 
to voto if ho pays ten shiliings or tehpenoe.' It is 
\rae tliat tho now franchise is only adqnired lodger# 
'Who rcccivo no personal service in rotuni for tneit rent. 
The dii^inction increases tho absttrdity of thoHenact- 
meat as it has now boon intf^tproted. "^The lower class of 
lodgers wait on them,solee|9, whilet^l^ks or i^rofessianal 
hien probiibly cmplo^ tho servant of'‘ihe house. - That 
Parliament ^lionld be capable of so flaolish and wxqifi., 
chievons a paradox is Harprising; but JndgQS cannot 
afford to bo startled by anomalies. Almost ajl Libci^, 
indndiug Mr. Briout himself, hafe" for thirteen or 
fd'm'teen years been professedly satisfied #ith the bbroUgh 
franchise as /jjthcy supposed it to ox^t, though .they 
desired'IP extend it to the counties.^ They now know that 
they have been enUrely IfUstakeu' im^heir cbmfdsoent 
approtat of theh^iO^fh iegisl^ion. Household juffrqge is 
unmeaning hsid' fallaj^ons hq^ jBbat; 'aooordiiig toi' <'thd 
Judges, is us ^4 utf^' ^ 
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tion olaQie of an Act of i868 the definition of a dwplling- 
hoDtie settled the year before was intentionally altered. 
In 1867 a Tote was attached to the ocoapation of **any 
** part of a house occupied ns a separate dwelling, and 
** separately rated to the relief of the poor.*' In 1868 a 
Tote was conferred by the occupation of “ any part of a 
** house when that part is separately occupied as a dwell- 
** ing.’* An Act of 1869 provided that, for the purposes of 
any qualification or franchise dependent on paytnent of 
Poor-rate, payment b;7 the owner should be equivalent*'to 
payment by the occupier; but it may be doubted whether 
any question as to rating arises under the Act of 
1868. According to the jndgnient of the Queen's Bench 
Division, a room in a house becomes a chvelling-honso 
when it is separately ocoupied as a dwelling. It would 
follow that almost every male adult who lives under 
a roof would bo entitled to vote. It seems that 
some years ago Mr. Ohamdeklain hit iho blot in tlio 
Aot of x86S, for be complained in Parliament of tho ad¬ 
herence of registering ofiicers to the interpretation which 
was then universally held to bo correct. His remonstrances 
were not successful; and the disastrous revelation which 
has DOW been made must bo attributed to the astutedcss 
of the Homd Secbbtaat. In obedience to bis instmotions 
tbo claim was raised before one or more revising barristers; 
and his opinion has now been confirmed by the Queen's 
Bench Division. 

The certainty which indneed the Judges to with¬ 
hold permission to appeal will not bo sbarod by all laymen, 
nor oven by all lawyers. It is incredible that tho io 2 . lodger 
franchise sbould not have been expressly abolished, if 
Parliament had intended to dispense with tho renting 
qualification. It would also seem that the words** separately 
*' occupied as a dwelling " are not wholly exempt from 
ambiguity. In former times apartments under a common 
roof, snob as chambers or flats, wore for legal and Parlia¬ 
mentary purposes separate dwellings, if they had access to 
an of>on staircase and separate outer doors. Such tene¬ 
ments were rated to the relief of the poor; and it is nearly 
certain that the new interpretation inserted in tho Act of 
186B was intended only to abolish the condition of rating. 
It is, therefore, possible to consider a separate dwelling as a 
dwelling which wonld formerly have been separately rated. 
Tho opposite interpretation is of course equally plausible 
in' itself, and. it is supported by tho authority of the 
Court; hut in a case of parnrnonnt importance there 
was perhaps suflicient doubt to justify an appeal. Twice 
within one ye^r momeuipus eonscqueucca have followed 
from legislation by inadvertence. According to Mr. 
GtAOSTquB, Irish tenants acquired a share of ownership 
through a mistake of his own ; and it is certain that in 
187P he vehemently deprecated tho logical consequences 
which he aUributed to his first Land Act. The 

praotioal abolition or household suffrage by ah Act which 
has for tjhirteen years entirely misunderstood is still 
more astonishing. There catmbo little doubt that the fault 
in the first instance lay with tbo Parliamentary draftsman, 
who must have known that tho Conservative Government* 
of 1868 oonld Q(0t knowingly enact what is virtnally manhood 
fiufl'rago. . That his blunder should not have been closed 
during thjd interval is tho moro surprising becauso throe 
general eleotions have been conducted under a misinter¬ 
pretation of the statute. 

It is painfht to, reflect that only a fortnight ago limits 
existed which, according to tho decision of the Judges, 
have been now removed, to absolute democratic supremacy. 
Somo sceptical^ politicians hesitated to place unqualified 
oonfidonco in constituencies numbered by tens of thoun 
sands; but it c6uld not be denied that tho unfittest 
part of the popnlii^tion excluded. A householder 
or a ^ten.ponud lodger is ‘ not infallible, bunj^»he has 
given some'* pledges to fortune. In a retrospective view 
bo j^ssnmes the ohrirncter of ofj^ of a soleicft arlstq- 
craiw. Perhaps he even displays rudimenytary symptoms 
of fatty d#^nenition of the political hedrt. It would 
be interesting t6 learn whether the electors created by 
the Queen's Benqh Division are as mnoh superior 
to occupiers of entire houses as the former borough voters 
were superior to the educate^ and independent classes. 
The adulation which has descended with tbo possession of 
power from kings and nobles to ten-ponnd honleholdors, 
and thence to honl^eholderB in'genoral, betpomes due in tnvn 
to the ooottmers of any |iart ef a house used as a koparate 
dwelling. The exultation even of ardent lUdioalA ongbt 
io bo tempered by a feeling of shame for discredit inoatred, 


not bj their party alone, but by the oonntiy. That the 
English nation should have no voice in determining bj 
whom itohall be governed is a result of official and legis¬ 
lative ineptitudb os dismceful as it is nnexpeoted. The 
realisation" of a revolutionary "dream is effected, not 
a domparison of forces, or after S prolonged struggle, 
but by an imbecile miscarrisiys-iu drawmg a clause. 
The joemigod ill the Odyssey knew that he was de¬ 
stined to safiering and defeat, bat he always expected 
the challenge of an enemy stronger himsllf. His 
loss of sight was embittered by the mignifioanoe, in 
bis estimatidn, of tho puny adventurer who hiid fulfilled 
the prophecy. The intelligent classes of the oom- 
mnnity, whether Consorvativo or Liberal, will lament the 
casual acquisition of supremo power by the promiscuous 
mullitudo; but eufranebisemont, even when it results 
from deliberate legislatioo, is as irrevocablfl^as the letting 
out of waters. It is not a small aggravauon of the xqis- 
fortnne which has occurred that the snfirage which seems 
abont to be extended to counties will have been previously 
vitiated by tbo degradation of the borough franchise. It 
wonld be *intorc8ting to know whether Mr. Bbiqht will 
welcome the irruption of the classes which ho included in 
tho residnnm. Mr. Gladstone’s opinion may be more 
confidently oonjectared, for it mast be admitted that the 
occupier of a room as a separate dwelling, like the com¬ 
pound bonsoholder of former times, possesses the qualifi¬ 
cation of common flesh and blood. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

T he prorogation of Parliament until its usnal time of 
mooting must probably be regarded as indicating 
that tho Government have no intention of taking any 
definite stops in the direction of putting down the pre¬ 
sent state of anarchy in Ireland. If it be also true, as is 
reported, that meetings of tho Cabinet are suspended for 
tho rest of tho year, this argues a still more remarkable 
acquiescence in tho situation. The Coercion Acts of lust 
Session can hardly bo said to have failed, because they have 
been only very partially applied ; but as a preventive or 
repressive measure in tho hands of tho present Govern¬ 
ment they have certainly not succeeded. Tho various 
measures which have been recommended for directly 
coping with tho lawlessness in tbo South and West are 
somewhat beyond tho scope of those Acta, and, whether 
within tbo theoretical competence of the Executive or not, 
could hardly bo applied by Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
without tlie knowledge at least of Parliament. Such 
measures are—tho increase by considerablo numbers of 
tho Constabulary; the alteration—either by doing away 
with trial by jury in certain districts, and adopting tho 
recommendations of the Lords’ Committee, or by something 
similar—of the present method of dealing with persouA sns- 
pecied of agrarian crime, and somo other stops of th4 same 
kind. There is no sign of such measuros being likely to 
bo actually adopted during the next ^two months, and it 
must therefore be concluded that tho Government has 
resolved to abide by its present polioy. This policy appears 
to be confined to the alternato arrest and discharge ot 
snspects, and the support, where necessary, of evic¬ 
tions by largo forces of military and police—things excel¬ 
lent in themselves, and which might perhaps have sufficed 
eighteen months ago, but obviously insufticiout now. 

In the audacious and paradoxical letter in which Mr. 
O’Donnell endeavoured to prove a community of interest 
between his own party and the Tory leaders there 
was one point at least which has often been insisted on 
before,' but which deserves the gravest consideratioD, 
while it is almost entirely noglcctod by thqiSupporters of 
tho Government. It is perf^tly true that eviotions are 
going on in considerable numbers, and that more mi^y ,be 
expected, and it is equally true that the rbsnlt of this is 
not likely to be conducive to public order. Bnoonraged 
directly by Mr. O’Donnell's friends, and indirectly by the . 
Government 4. dissatisfied ^i^ith what no|r seems to them 
tho meagre Benefit of the Act, hundreds and thonmds of 
tenants are refissing to pay any rent; and hjjsndxeds and 
thousands more are refusing to oome to' terms ahost 
arrears. In the former case they may lose all bineil^.of the' 
Act, and in the latter their projupects are not mpoh Mter. 
.Bupposinjf |hat the la{ge.rednotioziB aooovded bj tfae^b- 
Commisl&mers arev^nirmed icm sppeal, a time ifxU eimie 
nvbe9 «t))0 diapossdmed 'tekumts win tlliib'nelglibcmrB 
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in comparative prosperity and thcmsolves in destitu¬ 
tion, and^ it cannot bo doubted that a terrible ferment 
will ensnO. Agitators aro not likely to be wanting 
to avail tbemselves of this promising inaterial, ospocially 
now that at least some prominent English Radicals have 
declared the severance of Ireland from England to be 
within the iunge of practical politics. The reckless folly 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson would" bo of no moment if it had 
been met by his andienno with any manifestations of dis¬ 
approval. 3nt Radical andionces nowadays appear to 
have lost the power of even comprehending tho proposi- 
tions made to them. That persons living within sight of 
the Irish Sea should cheer a suggestion involving tho 
presence on the opposite shore of that sea, or rather strait, 
of an independent and hostile nation, is perhaps the most 
glaring example of corporuto lunacy rc'cently recorded— 
and that is saying a good doail. Tho loaders of tho party 
have not, indeed, got to this stage; but what Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson thought ouo day Air. Gladstone has 
before now thought tho next day, and ihero is assuredly no 
gnarautee in the past conduct of ilio prcKcut Alinistry 
For any belief in ilioLr political steadiness. It may, how¬ 
ever, bo admitted very frankly that theru is no imincdiato 
danger of any consLderablo number of rcsponsiblo English 
politicians advocating tho iudepondenco of Ireland. Tho 
danger is of another kind. All tbeso reckless utLor:incc.s, 
from Mr. Gladstone's own downwards, act as direct en¬ 
couragements to Irish violenco. Tho present PjtiiiE 
Minister's recipe for disestablishing a Church was 
applied with remarkable rapidity and success to tho i)roccss 
of disestablishing a landed gentry. Sir Wii.pku) Lawson 
has recommended tho same mothods of flying ub still 
higher game, and he is sure to meet with iutulligcut and 
olradient hearers. The number of ontrages has already 
exceeded the dismal record of last year. Ireland is 
divided between tenants made hungrier for fresh plunder 
by the share already assigned to them, and tenants in- 
furiatod at having lust tho chance of plunder at 
all by their refusal to pay rent. The most appa¬ 
rently trivial, and yet, under all the circumstances, 
one of tho ugliitst syniptoms of all, is tho systomalic iiilor- 
furcnco with that sport to which but a few years ago all 
Irishmen, from tho highest to tho lowest, were equally 
devoted. Tho machinations of tho Land Leugno and the 
supineness of tho Government have, it seems, left only two 
posHiona in the Irish breast —hunger for the property of 
tho landlords and hatred of En^lisli goveniinent. These 
feelings have always existed; but side by, side with them 
other, and sometimes better, feelings have existed like¬ 
wise, which seem to be now cxtiiigui.shcd. Nothing, for 
instance, can bo more obvious than thatthouldinflaouuoof 
the Roman Catholic clergy, which it 1ms desperately striven 
to preserve by abetting tiie pre.seut anarchy, is gone. A 
priest may be cheered when ho advises holding the harvest, 
or inveighs against Mr. Forster ; but let him denoiiuco 
murder and outrage, theft and violence, and, though it ho 
done from tho altar itself, his congregation simply refuse 
to listen to him. 

Meanwhilo what Lord Hautington Ingunaously calls 
the apparently indiscriminate reduction of rents goes 
on merrily. Perhaps no caso has occurred which butter 
illustrates tbe attitude of the Sub-Commissioners than one 
in tho Belfast district, which is probably tho only one, with 
tho exception of tho celebrated instance of 8ir Uriel 
Forster, in which a rent has actually been raised. The 
tenant bad the use of a vuluablo flax mill, thu property 
in which, and in tbe water which gave it its value, was an- 
questionably vostod in the landlord. Tho Coinmissioucrs 
admitted this freely, and wont on to say that, if tho land¬ 
lord had not said that ho would be contented with a small 
increase, they would have raised tho reut substantially. 
Now it must bo perfectly obvious to any one who is 
able to attach the slightest meaning to tho word “ judicial" 
that this was a preposteruus course of proceeding. ' Had 
the landlord and tenant agreed togoihcr out of court 
for a certaiu rent the Couuuissloners would iiavo had 
nothing to do but to sanciiou it. But lids was not thu 
case, and tho tenant having brought the landlord into 
court, the Oommissiouers had nothing left to them but to 
assess the ** &ir *’ rent as it seemed to them, neither less 
nor more, and fix it for fifteen ye^s, leaving the landlord, 
if he pleseed, to make a reduction of his own free will. 
But then this would have been to act in the ordinary 
fbs^h of a oourt of law, and not in the fashion of a 

court of the Land League.'* Elsewhere tho moxiotoitons 


process of cutting down has been going on, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions of maiutunanco at tho old rents. The tenants, 
wo are told, are not satisfied, and it is not surprising. 
Even the boldest uf the «Sab-Commissioner who 

“ does not care a straw for paid valuers," are insignificant 
and grndgiug, compared with Mr. Parnell's prairie value. 
And yet the Commissioners are not doing the work 
iiogligontly. They have provided a list of reductions 
which is said, though the statement is hardly credible when 
it is reinombured tlint Air. Porter is a Law Ofiloor of the 
Crown, has boon placarded by tho agents of his candi¬ 
dature for Derry and been urged by tho candidate himself 
in his speeches ns nu evidence of what tbe Government 
has done and will do for the people. Considering that 
moBt, if not all, of these reductions arc under appeal, and 
that, os each caso is supposed to bo judged on its merits, 
no one reduction can form a precedent for any other; 
the proceeding, if it has really taken place, may be de¬ 
scribed as ouo of tho most iudecont ever resorted to even 
by cleotioucoring indiscretion. !fct more indecent, if one 
could for a moment beliovo it, would bo the fact alleged 
that Tho O'Dijnogiiue is about to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds ** in eouscqucnco of his acceptance of tho 
“ Govoriiurship of Coylon." After all, however, these 
things are only part of tho system of univorsal bribery 
which, side by side with an irritating bat partial and 
utterly ineffective coercion, constitutes Mr. Gladstone's 
policy towards tho disuiTccted massos of Ireland. 


TIIE FRENCH MINISTRY AND TIIE CONCORDAT. 

r j'^JlE theory that AL Paul Bert owes his appointment 
-L. to a momentary forgetfulness on tho part of M. 
(ja^ibetia that ho would be disliked by the clergy would 
bo disproved, if it needed disproof, by Al. Bert’s owu 
action during the lust ten days. His demeanour is not in 
tho least that of a man who, finding himself in office by a 
lucky accident, is chiefiy anxiouB to make the world forget 
that ho has been put there. In leas than a woek M. Bert 
lias made fifteen spocchos, and there are few of them into 
which ho has not been able 'to introduce something oha- 
rocteristic, and consequently nnploasant. His idea of his 
position as Minister of Worship, and still more as Minister 
of Education, is that of a champion who has to defend his 
jjoHt ngaiust attacks from every quarter. To him tho 
Alinistry of AVorsliip is not only, or oven chiefly, an ad- 
miiiistrutivo office. It is, as ho himself has called it, a 
Alinistry of Ecclesiastical Police. He stands to tho plergy 
in tho position in which tho Aliui.stor of Justice stands to 
tho criminal classes. Even criminals are given a certain 
niiiount of Jaw. They are not arrested except on suspicion 
of iiaving committed some specific crime, and they cannot 
be convicted unless this suspicion is reduced to reasonablo 
cerUiuty. If it is found that tho law has loft them too 
much liberty, it is tho Minister’s duty to propose amend¬ 
ments in it. Tho relation between the two is throughout 
one of measured and legal hostility. A Alinistor of Justice 
would like to xnuko short work of tho whole criminal 
chihs ; but ho is bound to give effect to this de¬ 
sire only within the limits and by the methods* which 
tho Legislature has proscribed. This is not in the 
least an exaggerated description of the policy which M. 
Bert proposes to adopt us - regards the Church. As 
M. Bert ho would like to destroy it altogether; as Minister 
of Worship he is bound to do it no more injury than the 
law allows. He cannot, however, resign iiimself unre¬ 
servedly to this restriction. Some of the laws which now 
regulate the relations between tho Church and the State 
aro too monstrous to be suffered to remain on tbe Statute- 
book. When these have been repealed, and the Minister 
of Worship has only to guide himself by the Concordat 
and the organic laws annexed to tho Concordat, that 
particular particle of tissue which stands tO M. Bert in 
tho place of a conscience will not find tho duties of tho 
office too distasteiul to be gone throngh. After that M. 
Bert hints, with a kind of grim humour, the clergy may 
not find him as black as he has been painted. At least, if 
he has to make himself hateful to them, it will be rather 
in the capacity of Minister of Education than in that of 
Minister of Worship. 

It is probable from the carefully considered address in 
which M. Bert's views were unfolded ' that M. Gahbetta 
means to give ecclesiastical affairs a large place in his 
scheme of policyi Ho is not prepared to go as far os M. 
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and abolish the Concordat. The Beparation 
of Ohandi and State is a moaHure to which ho may be 
driYOn or led some day, but he dors not think that things 
are ripe for it at present. It is not, perhaps, unfair to 
eiupeot that he looks to M. Bekt’s o/iroer as Minister of 
hidaeatioii to hasten the ripening process. A French 
politician who contemplates the reparation of Gbnrch and 
Stttbe hae mainly to consider how the change will affect the 
peaeantry. Its effect on the clergy need only trouble him 
in BO w as it bears upon this larger question. The 
peuMuiry may be supposed at present to view with equal 
disUke the alternative of closed churches and ohnrehes 
kept open ont of their own private purse. If they do not 
hear mass themselves, they like their wives to hear it, 
and they like to sit outside the village cliurch while their 
wives are inside, in the enjoyment uf a vague seuso that 
Sunday is somehow diffor'^nt from r>ther tlays. Bat these 
are not pleasures which they would be willing to pay for 
by direct coutribntious to the cr<rJ, and the only other 
means of retaining them is to hiivo them paid for by the 
State. The Budget of Worship is not a local burden, 
and conseqnontJy the peasantry do not feed it, or, if they 
do, they are aonte enough to see that there is no cheaper 
way of getting what they want. The Extreme l^oft in 
iha .iDhamber, which demands the sepai’uiiou of Church 
axid StaJ^fdoes not represent the peasantry. Jt is returned 
entirely by the largo towns aud by working-class 
dlectdrs. To these men the Budget of Worship is u very 
irritating burden indeed. As a rule, ticithcn* they nor thoir 
families over eater u church or Rrn a priest; and, however 
small may bo the proportion of tlu.ir total contribution to 
the Exchequer that goes to pay the clergy, iti.s nevortholcss 
larger than they like it to be. M. GAitinETrA, though he would 
like to conciliate this latter section of tljo electorate if he 
could, knows that tho jjeasaniry are, in the lung run, the 
more important clement. By giving ^I. IBiitT the doable 
office he now holds, ho may hope to soothe the working- 
class electors for the inemenb, aud to initiate a process by 
which ttbe peasantry ma^ by lUgret .s be brought to 
the same wholchutue wtiy of thinking. As Miiuster of 
Worship M. Bert will say and do showy things 
against the Clmrch. As .Minister (A* Ediic.itiou his aim 
will bo to have us many cliildrcn as possible brought up 
without any religion. It has already been remarked that 
tho proportion ol'Fir>t Comm unions to scholars throughout 
Franco has of late begun to decrease, t,ho explanation 
being that, under tho old system, when tho cun'i was free 
of the oommunal school, and wIiku the teacher was vir- 
tnally his subordinate, tho childriMi were prepared for 
First Oommnniou as a matter of coiirse. Now the priest 
can only outer the school on curtain fixed days, aud, when 
he is there, can only give religious instruction to such 
children as choose to come to him. Even tiiis permission 
is likely to be withdrawn under tho now Oovoriiment, and 
then the priest will have to take his chance of inducing 
tho children to come to the church for i ciigions instruc¬ 
tion. Unless the clergy are able by means of some new, 
and at present improliable, awakening ui' religiouB enthn- 
eiasm to make head agaiiist these obstacles, the decay of 
religion in Franco is likely to bo gerieni:!. What religion 
there ^is may be more genuine, but ihuro will be very 
mnoh less of what goes by the name' uf religion. M. 
Gambsita may look t'orward to a tiinu when those who 
are now the children of Ihe peaNaniry will have become 
the peasantry, and he may liopu that, under this now 
secnlar training, they will have It^st tho languid prefereuoo 
they now feel for having a curd paid by tiio State estab¬ 
lished in every village. In that enJiglilonod time the 
abolition of toe Concordat will be a universally popular 
measure. 

Tho materials on which to found a ooncluHion as to the 
degree in which those speoulations ai'o likely to be realized 
do not exist; hut there is no imprudence in saying that 
the pdsitiofftof the French Olmudi in relation to the State 
ksii Men greatly ohangsd by M. Oansetta’s accession to 
power. All former GoveruiiientH that have been set up since 
the 9ono]iiBion of the Conoordat have regarded the Ohnroh 
apfo some sort an ally. Even M. t'SRRT, though he dispersed 
the religions orders, was—in wonis,fit all eveuts^—friendly 
tb’tha»seoiilar dergy. The Ohnroh has often been treated 
as an all/ npod who^i it was necessary to keep a very 
. eharp watAh, but ehe has never been ranked among the 
L. avowed enemim the Government. ^Tbis, however, is 
' )^iiily to be betp^ition in the fhture. The Oouoor^t, 
HI JL SiBT proposes to lAriy it out, vfUl be simply aa 


agroement ooncladed for^eoido purposes betww two 
bononrablo adversaries. What is written in it-in black 
and white will be executed to the letter, but the Ohuroh 
will get notbiug that is not written in it. If She makes a 
slip in her dealings with the Government, and aitber over¬ 
steps her own assigned provinoe or withholds foom the 
State something to which it has a claim, every advantage 
will be taken of the blunder. It is the declare olyect of 
the new Government to lessen her influence in the 
country, and the only promise that M. Brbt , will give is 
that he will pursue this object without oither ‘violence or 
worrying. But, as M. Bert’s reason for avoiding these 
methods is merely that the one is odious and the other 
ridiculous, the Cburch has nothing to thank him for. Be 
would be defeating his own end if he oondesoended to 
employ either. Violence would turn the clergy into 
martyrs; worrying would make them respectable by tbe 
side of those who worried them; aud both these results 
would just servo tho Church’s purpose. M. Bbrt does not 
wish to see any gonuino tears shed oh behalf of the 
clergy, or any gouuine laughter excited against the Govern¬ 
ment, and hiH apparent moderation is merely dne to his 
determination to do his work thoronghly. It will be seen, 
therefore, that tho circumstances in which the French 
clergy are now placed are fall of seriouB moment. Tho 
liepublic has at last measured herself against the Church, 
and tho ultimate consoquouces of the conflict thus begun 
arc vnry hard to estimate. The pusition of tho Chare 11 
under the Concordat will henceforward be very much 
worse than it was at the time the Concordat was signed. 
In i8oi it ropresonted an arrangement into which the 
ruler of Franco thought it expedient to enter ; in i88i it 
is an arrangement from which tho rnlor of France doas 
not think it expedient to withdraw. In 1801 it was a 
bargain by which Church and State alike hoped to be 
gainers; in 1881 it is a bargain which the State deolares 
not to bo at all a good one, aud which it is consequently 
sure to interpret in tho narrowest possible spirit. M. 
Gawtbetta may bo tho gainer, from bis own point of view, 
by thus dealing with the Church; bnt, if so, he must Iki 
acting on grounds which lio has not disclosed to the world 
when to all appearance it is his interest to do so, and 
which have, to say tho least, no a priori probability. If 
tho Church were the dangerous aud irreconcilable enemy of 
tho liepublic, it might bo prudent thus to take her by tho 
throat. But if left to herself she would be neither 
dangerous nor irreconoUable; and if the one way in which 
she can by possibility be made dangerous is by firsb 
making her irreconcilable, the wisdom of M. Gamiietta’s 
course is certainly not apparent. Until M. Ferry entered 
upon the road on which M. Gambetta seoms to intend to 
travel at a very much faster pace, tlie French Catholics 
were tho onomics of the Republic in so far, but in so far 
only, as they were Xtoyalists or Bonapardsts. Under the 
present system they will have no choice bnt to be the 
enemies of the Republic in so far os they are Catholics. 
M. Gambetta is minded to improve upon his conduct of 
tho war in the autumn of 1870. Then he colled legions as 
from the earth to defend the Ropublio; now he calls legions 
as from the earth to attack it. 


PRIVATE BILLS FOR i88a. 

T he list of private Bills for next Session is a very 
long one, and in this long list there are some of 
exceptional importance. The railway Bills are fifty per 
cent, more, and the miBGellaneoOB Bills are thirty per cent, 
more, than were snbmitted to Parliament last Session. 
The inorease is greatly dne to reviving trade, to the acen- 
mnlation of capital, and, above all, to a reviving spirit of 
enterprise. But, so far as the projected railways can be 
taken to indicate the general obaraoter of the enterprise 
which is now longing to manifest itself, it cannot be said 
that, apart from l^e metropolis and the neighbonrhood of 
the metropolis, there is anything to be seen bat a very 
natural expansion of tho means of local oommnnica- 
tion. All the large railways have, as osoal, Bills 
for extending the aooommodation they offer to tbe 
public. This is inevitable. Every year bmgs new wants, 
and new wants can only be iMt by an annual inorease of 
powers. Minor lines in their turn wish to create toew 
feeders, or to vary slightly the direction in whioh parts of 
them run, or are intended to ran, or to resume fdie oon- 
ftmotion of works whioh have in tho time of dspvfiiion 
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lie«ii iteadiiig still Ibr want of fands. Tlio lines that pro¬ 
pose to oQDupj new ground are not yery numerouB or im¬ 
portant svcp^ in the North, and for the most part are 
oroM lines to connect two points of the larg^ systems, or 
are intended to open up new sodrces of agrioultaTsl pro¬ 
duce for the large towns. The projects for London and its 
▼ioinity can alone be called ambitious. The Regent's Canal 
is to ofihr a line from Paddington by the Zoological Gordons 
to the Yiotoria Docks. There is to be a gigantic outside 
railway going in a circle through the outlying suburbs on 
the northern side of the Thames, and offering twonty-fonr 
miles of a connected line. There is a project which, if 
carried but, would be most acceptable to a large portion of 
the public, by which the South-WoBtoru would bo brought 
from the remote and inconvonient station of Waterloo into 
the City near Queen Street. Further, there is a design 
whioh will fill London with much wonder and, perhaps, 
some alarm. It is that of a railway on the pneumatic prin¬ 
ciple from Uxbridge Road to the Miuorios, with a slight 
offshoot from Oxford Street to South Kensington. Tho 
London extension of the South-Kastorn, although only an 
increase of existing accommodation, is on such a scale, 
and will require such a very largo outlay, that it 
deserves to rank separately as a groat metropolitan 
work. Some of those great metropolitan sohemos are 
perhaps premature, and the pneumatic lino is, to say tho 
least, very ambitious. But, on tho whole, it may bo said 
that they are legitiiuato attempts to accommodate truffic 
which is known to exist, or which it may reasonably be 
said will exist before long; and the outlay, large as it 
would bo, would not absorb any serious portion of tho 
available capital of tho country. There is very little 
in the railway schemes of tho coming Session that bears 
any analogy to the ioverish adventures of 1845. Railways 
were not understood then, and they are understood now. 
Experience has amply proved that very groat works may 
be now undertaken with a fair chance of tho moderate rate 
of proht that at present contents investors. 

It is outside of railways that tho most advonturons and 
startling sohomes have been set on foot. Tho proposed 
increase of dock accommodation is absolutely necessary to 
meet tho growing wants of a nation which has got tho 
larger share of tho carrying trade of tho world into its 
hands, and is obliged to uso larger and larger vessels to 
carry it quickly and cheaply. There are, for oxainplo, to 
be largo cxteusionB of the East ami West India Ducks, 
and of tho Victoria Docks; Workington is to offer now 
docks to tho adjacjont mineral districts, and Dartmouth 
Harbour is to havo its capacitit's of U8cfnlnos.s greatly 
enlarged. The latest discovery of practical science en¬ 
deavours to find an ample litdd for its operations, and at 
least throe Electric Companies ask for extonsivo powers 
to tear up streets, fix posts, buy lamJ, and supply any dis¬ 
trict that may bo fixed on with endless electric power, 
not only for heating, lighting, and motive purposes, but 
fur any other purposo to which it may be hereafter found 
that the power is applicable. Tho peculiar wants of | 
London also receive special attention, and one inland (ish 
market is to bo created on tho northern and another on 
the southern side of tho wator. I’ho Government, again, 
seeks to acquire extensive sites for tho oonveriiont housing 
of the Admiralty and the War Oflicc, and wo are taken 
into a very high region of soaiing adventure when wo find 
that Parliament is to be asked to sanction tho construction 
of the railways that are to servo as approaches to the 
English end of the Channel Tunnel. With tho exception, 
however, of the last scheme, which raises grave national 
questions, all the foregoing schemes are more or less 
within the proper region of finance. Tho main question 
they raise is, whether it is or is not dcsiniblo that 
Parliament should or should not allow compulsory powers 
to bo given by which promoters will bo enabled to 
insist on tho public trying very costly experiments. The 
Ducks and the Fish Markets may in thomselveH be good 
or bad schemes, but they are designed to satisfy recog¬ 
nised public wants. Tho desirubleness of permitting 
electricity, in the present siago of its advance to por- 
fecrioB, to be the subject of experiments on a gigantic 
scale is a matter on which Bomo doubt may be fairly enter¬ 
tained. But ihere can be no doubt that some day or other 
oleotrioity will be allowed to havo a trial on any scale that 
may be desired, and a Parliaroontary Committee is per¬ 
haps SA good a tribunal as could be selooted to decide 
whether the time has already arrived. A Committee is 
sure fa) befrkh^ and not very likely to be rash, and is perhaps 


more likely to 'take into aooount the claims of oonflioti]^ 
interests than any other tribunal that could bo devised, 
may also be remarked that the general oharaoter of 
tho schemes of this year is not such as to inspire muoh 
hope that any. extension of local self-government would 
greatly relievo Parliament of its work in disonssiug' 
private Bills. There are, no doubt, many small railway 
projects, intended to meet local wants, whioh might be 
satisfactorily dealt with by local bodies. But they are 
precisely the schemes which, comparatively speaking, 
are unimportant and excite no genera) interest. Wo are 
carried into a very different region w'hen w© come to oon- 
fiicting schemoB for getting "hold of a great mineral 
district, for constructing gigantic docks, for arranging the 
railway communications of a town with four millions of 
inhabitants, or for patting every street or every town at 
the disposal of electrical patentees. 

There still remains a class of tho now schemes whioh 
deserves to bo oonsidered apart. This class has little to do 
with finance, and its chief clmraotoristio is that grave 
public (jnestious arc being sought to bo solved by the 
machinery of private Bills, First, there is the Channel 
Tunnel scheme, which certainly is, from a financial point 
of view, a very great schome, but the financial importance 
of which is as uothiug by tho side of tho national import¬ 
ance) of the iH.snoB wbetbor the Govommont ought to i^ow 
tho lunnul to be made, and, if it ought, what oont^ it 
should I'cUiii over the tunnel. It is true that all that is Bow 
usked is~powor^io make tho approaches to tho tunnel; but 
in a military sense it is the approaches that are of supreme 
import unco, and IWliament cannot allow ii^e approaches 
to be iiiudo and then refuse to allow tho tunnel itself to bo 
coiistnicLcd. As another instance of tho class may be men- 
tioiicil the Thames Conservancy Bill. This Bill is a regulative 
Hill, and its regulative force is woodorfully extensive. It 
proposes to give tho'Oonservators arbitrary and indefinite 
iiufcliorily to determine every point as to every craft 
lliufc iiHis the waters of tho Thames—its sixe, speed, lights, 
whoj'c it may land, and what it is to bo bouud to do under 
every eoneoivablo circuinstanco. It may bo necessary that 
sumo body should havo these despotic powers, and the 
Couservaturs may be a body that ©an be safely entrusted 
with thorn. But whether thc.<(0 powers should bo given 
and to whom they should bo entrusted Is a public rather 
than a privado question. Of the same character is the 
Bnildings Bill of tho Metropolitan Board of Works# The 
Bill gives the Board complete jurisdiction over oil the 
buildings of the metropolis. The Board is to bo able to 
BOO not only how builditig.s are bnilt, but what line they are 
to follow; to decide, irrespectively of the rights of owner¬ 
ship, whether they may protrude beyond the line or not; to 
appropriuio for tho public tho vacant ground when they 
are set hack j and to pull down buildings unfit for human 
habitation, to clear the H)>aee and to ehai'ge tho owner of the 
soil vvitli the co.st of clearance. That greater powers of 
supervising buildings should be given to some one may be 
euucedod ; but to define these powers, and to give them to 
one Board, is a great public act, and is scarcely within the 
Kcopt) ot a private Bill. Mach more is this the case with 
a gigautic mid most adventurous scheme for getting hold 
ol every cliarity of every City parish, and putting those 
charities, which, as stated in tho Bill, aro some hnn- 
dreds in number, at tho disposal of a body of trustees 
created according to the fancies of tho promoters. No¬ 
thing can be more bewildering than to find that snub 
a wholesale handling of ohuritablo property should be 
cousicleied to be within the scope of a private Bill. To 
deal with hundreds of charities; to override tho intentions 
of founders ; to accommudato, when necessary, old bene¬ 
factions to modern use.s, is tho business of Goverumeutaud 
of Fariiameut as a whuio, and not that of a Committee or 
of iauciful promoters. It was not for purposes of this 
kind that I’uriiuniout delegated its powers to Select Oom- 
miitccs; audit is scarcely too much to say that it is a 
sort of fraud on l^arliament that Select Committees shonld 
bu invited to pass such large public measures in the dis- 
gniso of private Bills. 


NEW APPLIOATIONS OF THE MOl^RCXB g 600 TIUNE. 

I T will perhaps bo nnnocessaxy to engage for the present 
in any controversy w^th the United Btates on recent 
attempts to extend the so-called Monbq^ doctrine. Mr. 
Blainb, who issnod the CircuTar on the Panama Canal, 
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18 about to rotire from the Cabinot* and, although his 
floocessor is not likuly to retract uiiy pretension whicli may 
have boon advanced, he may pei’hnps not caro again to 
raise by anticipation a doubtful issue. It is nevertheless 
necessary to romembor that the claim of exclnaive rights 
over the Canal was first made by Mr. Eyasts during the 
PresidoDcy of Mr . Hayes. There can be no donbt that the 
same policy will be at least tacitly maintained, or that it 
will be revived as soon as the Caunl is ready fornso. One 
of Mr. BIiAIKe’s argnments admits of a conclusive answer. 
Ue rollbs on a treaty between the United States and the 
Eopnblio of Colombia which, according to his contention, 
renders unnecessary any gnarnntco on the part of Euroiieau 
Powers. The treaty which bears the names of Mr. 
Clayton, Secretary of State, and of Sir Humby Bulwer, 
then English Minister at Washington, of later date 
than the Columbian Treaty, expressly provides for a 
joint guarantee of any inter-uceanio canal which may 
at any future time be made. It is impossible to pre¬ 
vent a State from propounding dernatids which it may in 
its own opinion have power to enforce; but the exclusive 
control by tho United States of the North and South 
American continents, with tho adjacent seas, bad never 
any foundation in international law; and in this particnlar 
caso it directly couliiois with the provisions of the Crayton- 
Bulweb Treaty. The formal right of guaranteeing the 
xicatnUity of the Canal may bo of secondary importanco ; 
for the free passage of armed vessels in time of war would, 
in spito of oouveniions or of the common Jiiw of nations, 
dcfiond on the naval and military power of the belligerents. 
It is also improbable that any Power would guarantee the 
free passage oi the Canal for warlike purposes. The chief 
danger to be apprehended from the establishment of an 
exclusive American proteotorate is that the commerce of 
other countries might become subject to difforontinl 
rates. The Columbian Goverunicnt Will readily agree to 
the imposition of limited and equal rates on commerce 
which it will have an interest in fostering. It would bo 
impossible to allow to the Government of the United 
States a right of prohibiting any convention of tho kind. 

A writer in the North American Hnnew who has held 
a diplomatic post improves on Mr. Blaine's interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine. According to Mr. Kasson, a 
member of Congress, and formerly United States Minister 
to Austria, the rights of transit through the Panama 
Canal are to be exclnsivoly subject to the authority of the 
United States, with tho nominal sanction of tho Columbian 
Government. For the purpose of luying a foundation for 
an extravagant claim, Mr. Kasson coolly describes the 
Canal as ** the connecting water-line between onr Atlantic 

and Pacific coasts.’* That it will also become tho con¬ 
necting water-lino between Europe and the North and 
SouthTacific is a cironnistanco too trivial to mention. As 
a New York paper observes, the Canal is separated by 
hundreds of miles of ocean from any coast on either side 
of the Continent over which the United States have juris¬ 
diction. The Canal will also form a connexion between 
the Atloutio and Pacific ports of tho Uominici^ of 
Canada, and between tho West Indies and Australia. 
That it should already be regarded as a part of the 
American coast-line is significant, if not alarming. It 
is highly probable that in tho I’anama Canal, as in 
the Suez Canal, English tonnage would exceed that of 
America, and perhaps of all nations. As if to illnstrate 
the cynical imnstice of the Monkob doctrine in its latest 
version, Mr. Kasson declares that tho Panama Canal must 
bo no more under European control than the Pacitio rail¬ 
road, of which every part is within the territory of tho 
Union. Bis claim therefore is one, not of free passage, 
or even of exclnsivo right of diplomatic contract, but of 
absolute sovereignty. The Gevornment and JLiegislature 
of the United States might, if it were thought desirable, 
lawfnllj exclude foroigoers and tbeir goods from the use 
of the Pacific Railway. It is by no means certain that if 
the present claim were admitted they wonld not establish for 
Atnerioan oitiaens a monopoly of transit by the Canal. It 
is tme that Mr. Kasson writes without authority; but the 
gloss whioh ho supplies to Mr. Blaine’s circular despatch 
snggests a careful oxamiuation into the meaning of the 
text. 

In. cihs part of his despatch Mr. Blaine refers to the 
abstinenoC of hia Government from any daim to share in 
control exeocised by the,European Powers over 
fiMlreBtB in .Europo and Asia with which they are hon- 
' liv thS similar case of the Suez Qaual no dispute 



has yet ariaeu as to the rights of all Powers to free 

E assago both m peace and war. The English GKivernment 
as more than once informally anuonneod that it will, if 
nooesaary, maintain to the utmost of its power the right 
of free passage for its troops between Europe and Inoia.^ 
Its right to keep open the passage of the Canal really 
depends on its paramonnt interest, thongh Lord Beacons- 
FIELD, with stutosmanlike forosight, streogtheaed the 
equitable position of tho English Government by the 
purohoso of a large portion of the stock of the Canal 
Company. It is certain that, if England were engaged in 
war extending to tho Levant, the free use of the Canal 
would depend neither on treaties uor on gnarantoDs, but 
on material force. It was as a precaution against suob 
diflicuIticH tliat Lord Palmerston, with sound judgment of 
national interests, ^ongh perhaps in undue disregard of 
cosmopolitan interests, consistently opposed the con¬ 
struction of tho Suez Canal. The engineers who as¬ 
serted that the Cuual could not be made merely supplied 
him with argnments for discouraging the scheme. If 
Lord Palmerston bad relied implicitly on their judgment 
he would not have troubled himself to thwart an imprac¬ 
ticable euierprise. The American Government prudently 
declines to interfere in remote complications; but, if a 
diii'eretiLLal duty wore imposed by the Suez Company on 
Atuerican shipping or freight, the ncntrality of tho 
United States would bo immediately interrupted. If com¬ 
mercial equality is secured in tho Panama Canal for thd 
trudo of all nations, tho United States will have little 
difficulty in uiuintaining political preponderance. 

A still more I'ocent corollary has been deduced from 
tho Monhoe doctrine by Mr. Hi/ulldt, American Minister 
to Peru; but the authority on which ho professes to act 
is disputed by his colleague in Chili, and it is not yot 
known whether the Governmont at Washington sustains Mr. 
Uuklbut's policy. If the Ministers have acted on oonflioiing 
instructious, Mr. Blaine will be responsible for a grave 
official and diplomatic miscarriage. Notwithstanding the 
crushing defeat of the Peruvian forces, and the long-con¬ 
tinued occupation of the capital by tho Chilian army, the 
U uited States Government has recognized Sciior Caldebon 
as President of Peru. His predecessor fled from Lima on 
the approach of tho enemy, and ho is said, after maintain¬ 
ing desultory warfare for a time, to havo left tho country 
for Europo. Mr. Hubldut lately addressed a commuiiica- 
tiun to the Chilian commander at Lima to the effect that 
the American Govornmont would legard with displcasare 
the permanent annexation to Chill of the whole or any 
part of tho territory of Porn. On receiving the despatch, 
tlio Chilian Government applied to tho Amerioan Minister 
at Santiago, who in answer formally repudiated any inten¬ 
tion on the part of his Government to interfere in the quarrel. 
Not being, as it wonld seem, satisfied with the assarance 
of the Minister, tho Chilian anth orities have since 
arrested President Calderon, and sent him in captivity to 
Santiago. It is possible that tho American Government 
may regard tho arrest as an affront to itself, though it 
would seem to be a legitimate act of war. Some writers 
assert that the seizure of the Peruvian President would 
havo been resented but for the sufficient reason that there 
was no American ironclad on the coast. Whatever may 
be tho result of proceedings which havo perhaps jiot been 
accurately reported, there is happily no reason to fear that 
England will be involved in an)r dispute whioh may arise. 
The American Government, if it demands the release of 
tho Pornvian President, or if it insists on controlling the 
territorial aiTangemeuts whioh may result from the war, 
will act in virtne of superior power rather than in assertion 
of any international right. England has no interest either 
in tho dismemberment of Fern or in the extreme assertion 
of tho rights of conquest. If the American Government 
persuades or compels the Chilians to be moderate it will 
probably do them a service. 


MORE VACATION SPEECHES. 

YERYBODY who has read Lucretius, with a great 
many people who have* not, knows the famons 
description of the atom-drifts pelting through space,, 
nowhence and nowhilher. The oompanson has no donbt 
boon applied beforo to the pitiless storm of extra-parlia¬ 
mentary oratoiy; bnt it ia certainly applicaUe i^resh now. 
Evei7 week the competition of speakers grows hotter, and 
every week that very oompetiUon leaves less to say. 
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Since last Saturday tbere has been an especial prensaro of 
deliTemncci, many of which before a score or so of hoars 
have ptSB^id are as last year’s snow. Among thorn, how¬ 
ever, there are one or two which really deserve exemp¬ 
tion from the general law of the dast-heap, and among 
these the first place most certainly be assigned to 
Mr. Qoschen’s address at Rngby. Mr. Goschen was 
in more respeots than one lucky. Ho had an admirable 
foil provided for him in the shape of a member of Parlia¬ 
ment whose name is known only to his brother lawyers 
and to diligent stndents of Hod, and who was good 
enough to append to Mr. Goschen’s thoughtful and 
original spceoh a coda of the usnal adnlntion of ^fr. 
Gladstone and the usual cot-and-driod i>urty common- 
laces. Without Mr. Bustard Mr. Goscuen would still 
ave been remarkable, but ho would not have been nearly 
BO remarkable. For it might have been forgotten how far 
the party to which ho belongs has strayed from its original 
ways. There was a time when a Liberal, whatever might 
be the rectitude or obliquity of his general political 
views, was emphatically a person who thought for him¬ 
self. There is no room now for any one who thinks for 
himself in tho ranks of the Liliernl party, and it is fortu¬ 
nate if a few persons like Mr. Gosohrn are allowed a kind 
of unattached position in gratitude for past services and in 
hope of future subservience. To pass from Mr. Goschen’s 
atmosphero to Mr. IIuszakd's is very niucb like an experi¬ 
ence of ,Hii* Van NV inkle ; there is no need to describe the 
sonsatious of the later stage ; tho earlier i.s at any rato in¬ 
vigorating. Devoting himself, for tho most part, to the 
subject of local government (not without certain very defi¬ 
nite allusions, not over-complimentary in cUanictcp, to tlit> 
necessity of a “ strong Executive ”), Atr. Goscmikn took 
occasion to sketch plans of reform in county administra¬ 
tion, which may or may not bo approved in detail, but 
which are evidently poles asunder Irom any likely 
to be proposed by tho Government in which Mr. 
Gladstone and Air. Chamdeslain are tho two Kings of 
Brentford. Probably no worse service to his party could 
have been done than tho reference to a former proposal 
which Mr. Goschen gave as dating from 1871. That 
mensuro was by no means ono to bo accepted without 
criticism and alteration. But, at least us Air. Oosctien 
described it at Rugby, it seems to tho reader of 1881 
to have somehow rsome from another sphere—to bo 
a kind of Saturn and Jupiter Bill compared with the 
I)rojootB of to-day. “ What! a fight! and nobody killed ? ” 
says a character in a novel of tho last generation. “ A 
Bill ! and iiobody robbed ? ” is tho natnrul and irrepres- 
siblo parody which rises tt» tho lips of Air. Oosiuien’s 
hearers now. To tho scheme of direct county government 
by the elected of tho ratepayers, which Mr. Gosoiien 
suggests, it is easy to make some grave objections, not tho 
least of which hns been anticipated, bnt certainly not 
answered, by tbo suggestor himself in the remark that 
liis own objection to tlio o.xtcnsion of the Purli.Tmontary 
snffrago is not alfoctod by his now proposal. But from 
this scheme, as well as from tho scheme of parochial 
Boards, which, after Mr. Alhert Grey, Air, Go.^jciiion 
Bupport.«i, and from his eminently just and sensiblo views 
on the readjustment of local burdens, there is eipially 
absent ^iho note of confiscation and revolution whicli 
every measure carried by the present Governmont h.as 
borne. There was room, too, for tho protest--not now 
heard for tho first time—which Air. Goscden made against 
tho bewildering mulliplication of Governmont int»‘rfor- 
ences which is gradually sapping the healthy civic and 
social life of England. Indeed tho whole spoech nmy be 
said to have been a distinctly audiblo and distinctly in- 
telligible reminder of the difference between Radicalism and 
Liberalism. There must have been many readers, as there 
were probably some hearers, of Mr. Goscuen’s spoech who 
were half rejoiced and half grieved at Ibis glimpse of tho 
days that are apparently no more—tho days when Liberal 
and Conservative diilered rather about means than 
ends, and could therefore mutually respect each other. 
Wneu tbo historian comes to write the history of the 
present day ho will not distingnish English politicians 
into Whigs and Tories, bnt simply into dosbrnctives and 
anti-dostruotives. Oddly enough, on this present occasion 
the two dasses were represent^ by members of the same 
party, as parties went not so many years ago. 

The analogy wbich has been drawn between Mr/GoscBEN 
and Lord Oabnarvon is somewhat superficial} but, as 
analogies go in these days, it will perhaps serve. Both 


have proved thoir indopendenoo (Lord Carnarvon more 
strikingly, if less wisely, than Mr. GosCHBn) at consider¬ 
able inconvenience to themselves ; yet there is not a broath 
which rests on tho party loyalty of either, tho insinuation 
cf a morning journal that oflico might have bought over 
Lord Carnarvon to Liberalism being simply gratuitons 
impertinence. From tho nature of the case Lord Car¬ 
narvon is not quite so much dctachod from his own party 
as Mr. Goscuen from his. Tho point on which tho one 
differed was a point of aci'idcntal occurronco which is now 
past. Tho point ou which tho other practically holds 
himself aloof is yob a burning question, is entirely un¬ 
solved, and is cue which holds a foremost place in the 
nominal programme of the party leaders. It is there¬ 
fore inipos.siblo for Air. Gosciirn to take up tho cudgels 
against all and sundry for his party, while no such 
disability rests on Lord Carnarvon. The chapter of his 
dissideuuo with former colleagues is closed, and that of his 
agreement fully reopened. Tlio result is a speech in a 
livelier and more pugnacious vein than is usual with Lord 
Carnarvon. The llainpsljiro Conservativoa who listened 
to him at Portsmouth on Wednesday must have felt that 
they had ware for their money. But, at tho same time, 
thespocoh, though cxjjolleut of its kind, scarcely has the 
general interest of Air. Gosouen’s. it was a capital ex¬ 
ample of polemics; the kind of sjjecch which benefits, and 
is intended to benefit, not tho comparatively impartial 
student of politics, but the local politician. It is by 
speeches such as that of Lord Carnarvon that Govern¬ 
ments are in tho long run upset or established, not so much 
from their intrinsic weight as from thoir inspiring effect on 
the divisions of tho combatant army. Not many speeches of 
the kind lately have been better than this, which strikes oat 
for its author somothiiig of a now lino. Unreasonable as 
the lavishing of such speeches may seem to be to persons 
who are well acqNainted with political facts and dodao- 
tions, there is no doubt that in the altered coiiditions of 
tlio eloctoraio they are in a manner necessary. They do 
not conduce greatly to a olcar and unbiassed judgment of 
the subject; but tho immouse innjotfity of those who are 
called ou to decide are incapable, aud of the minority a 
largo majority are impatient, of any such clear comprehen¬ 
sion. Into such minds the nail mast bo driven wbon and 
where the opportunity offers, and, great as tho sacrifice 
may bo to tho speakers, and tircsouiu ns tho result of that 
saorifico may bo to some hearers and readers, it must bo 
acquiesced in. It was a fair jest of Sir W. Harooukt's 
that his adversaries had corno to tho conclusion that tho 
last election was wou by much speaking, and had deter¬ 
mined to repeat tho procu.s.s. Bub, like many jests, it 
covered a fact tending to refute the intended inference of 
the jester. 

One onrions clclivorance, proceeding from a very near 
relative of Lord Carnarvon's, desorvos to bo noLiood in 
conulusiou. Mr. Aureiion ii im; it(•. rt, after a rather occentiio 
course in politics, appears to have definitely settled down 
into tho position of a vox damans in deserto, for the 
warning, if it bo possible, of au erring Liberal party. The 
latest subjects of Air. Herhrrt's cries in the wilderness 
are the Farmers’ Alliance and peasant-proprietorship. 
Tho former body sapplics him with the occasion of much 
true, if not exactly now, reflection ; to the latter he looks 
forward with a saoguiiio chceri'uliicss suffioient to save him 
from the charge of being a more pessimist bewailing his 
lost illusions about Air. Gladstone. It is true that persons 
not unworthy of creilcnce tell us that, if tJio peasant-pro¬ 
prietor wore to reappear in England, the same causes whiob. 
have banished him would make liioi a miserable creature, 
dragging on, by the help of inonoy-lendors, a precarious 
exisLence, until some future Air. Gladstone helped him by 
legislation. Still, the belief in tho peasant-proprietor is a 
i pleasant positive relief aud lining to tho negutivo gloom of 
Mr. Herbert’s present political creed. That everybody 
is trying to get something without paying for it; that 
all Liberal statesmen (except Afr. Goscuen) are ondoa- 
vonring to help everybody in his laudable enterprise; that 
politicians like to tuko small stops in the direction of 
I larger propositions so as to indblvo the acceptance of the 
I latter without responsibility, and other things of the same 
kind, are the oonclusions to which Mr. H£ui]p:rt’s recent 
political studies have led him. The most unfortunate 
part of the matter ik that there is a very groat amount of 
truth in all this, though Air. Herbert has perhaps been a 
little late in perceiving it. 
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VOIitJNTAEY SCHOOLS AND THE PROPOSED 
35 DUOATION CODE. 

I T 1 « not 670 X 7 flabject or every ocoasion that takes tho 
Archbishop of Cantebbury to a Government Depart¬ 
ment. Ho is too groat a personage for his aid to be 
lightly or often invoked. The proposed Edncation Code 
may claim, therefore, among tho other triumphs it has 
already won, thati it l^s brought his Groce from Lambeth 
to Westminster, and engaged him in a close examination 
of that mysterious formula about which so much has been 
said and so little is certainly known. The case which the 
Aboubxshof laid before tho Lojio President and tho Vice- 
President on Wednesday was simply this. Tho National 
Society, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
official Fresidont, has been the mean's of keeping alive a 
great number of voluntary schools in all parts of tho 
country. As tho reprosontativc of the subacrihors to 
Church schools, tho Society may bo said to contribute be- 
twoeu 5 oo,oqo 2. and Ooo.oool. yearly to tho support of 
elementary education. Besides tliiH, not less than 12^^ 
millions have been laid out on school buildings, of which 
about 4 millions havo boon spent since 1870. Tho friends of 
Tolantory schools may tberefbro claim to have given sub- 
stantialproofs of their earnestness in tho matter. They havo 
not offered to the public that which cost thorn nothing. 
The part which these schools play in tho education of the 
oonntxy is fully proportionate? to tlio money expended. The 
elomentaiy sobools in England and Woles provide in all 
4,240,000 school places, of which 2,327,000 arc provided 
in Church schools. Thus more than half the whole 
school accommodation is famished by the schools whose 
cause the Archbishop of Cantebdury pleaded on Wednesday. 
Of the children actually on the school registers more 
than two millions arc in Church schools, against some¬ 
thing over half that number in Board schools. Nor is tho 
education given in these schools at all inadequate to the 
requirements of the Government. The National Society 
can appeal to tho reports of the Government Inspectors 
for proof to the oontraiy. The Church schools hold their 
own with any in tho kingdom. The position, thoroforc, 
of the snpimrters of these schools is that they do,a double 
public service. They educate a largo number of children, 
and they do this at no cost to the ratepayers. If 
every Churoh school in the kingdom were closed, 
the number of School Boards would havo to bo greatly 
inoreased, accommodation provided for two million more 
ohildren, and an additional half million of money bo ex- 
tradted every year from tho ratepayers. Tho Arghbisfiop 
did not profess any general hostility to the proposed code. 
Qome of the changes ho admitted to be g(^; but he is 
afraid that the result of these changes, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the intended alterations in tiie mode of calcu¬ 
lating payment for the work done, vrill be to throw a largo 
additional ontlay upon tho Church schools. The regula¬ 
tions in the existing code with regard to teaching, to the 
number of teaohers to be maintained in each school, and 
to the apparatus required for teaching, cannot be improved, 
as the new code proposes to improve them, without 8bn- 
siderable outlay. If the old methods of calculating pay- 
' mant for work done wore to remain in force, tho managers 
of Church schools might hope to recoup tliemselvos by tho 
larger grants earned. Bnt it is not at all certain that, 
under the new code, the existing grants will not bo cut 
down; so that the managers may find themselves in tho 
position of men oaUed on to do their work more efficiently 
out of diminished means for doing it. From this point of 
view the Archbishop of Canterbury was able to speak as in¬ 
directly the representative of other bodies than the National 
. Society. OtbervoluntaryBchoolsare afraid that their finances 
will be seriously crippled by the new regulations. In these 
sobools eight hundred thousand ohildren—not much short 
' of hfdf the number in the Board schools*—^are receiving 
' instrnOtion. The changes which are expected to do harm 
to-Obnroh schools will do equal or greater harm to these 
otboT voluntary schools. Thns, supposing the new code to 
' favour of Board sobools and against volnntoiy 

sshoolSt ii will improvor the education given to a million 
obildypim at the expense of the edncation given to nearly 
thrdb laslUon children. 

trRi be admitted that the case thnS stated bjr the 
Arolibishcm of Canterbuby is a sti^ng one. The schools 
mahitaitiMi hf School Boards stand in a wholly difflerint 
position as regards money from those mointoinea by voinn* 
1017 contributions. All elomentaiy schoob are in part 


I maintained by Government grants, and in part by the 
ohildrori's ponce. The difference between them bas refer, 
enco to tho source from which the deficiency the'moniy 
thus obtained is to be made good. • In thd ease 
of voluntary sobools this sonree is the snbsoriptions 
of persons interested in their maintenanoe; in the 
caso of School Hoard schools it is the rates. The ratee 
have tho advantage over eubacriptions of being ineX" 
hanstiblo. Supposing that the Education Department 
insist on more money being spent on teaohers and ap¬ 
paratus, the School Boards have no difficnlty in meeting 
the demand. They can make as large a call on the rates 
as is neoessaiy for the purpose, and th^ have not even 
tho trouble of collecting it. The Vestry has to find the 
money and to make its peace with the ratepayers. If the 
school rate all over the country were fourfold or tenfold 
what it is now. School Boards could smile serenely on the 
local tempest which tho demand would create, and plead 
that it had to meet tho requirements of the Education 
Department or consent to forego all share in the Farlia- 
mentory grant. The managers of voluntary sobools have 
nothing to fall back upon except the liberAity of persons 
who, in many instances, are more and more taxed for the 
support of School Board schools. If they cannot indnoe 
their subscribers to increase thoir contributions in pro¬ 
portion to tho now ontlay that has to he provided, they 
must be content to see their present income getting smaller 
from the steady decline of the grant, owing to their inability 
to conform to the conditions on which a share in it depends. 
If it were only the disappointment of school managers that 
was involved in tho discouragement of volnntary sobools, 
it might be argued that this ought not to be set against 
the improvement: of elementary edncation. If the volun¬ 
tary schools cannot give as good an edncation as Board 
schools, they must go to tho wall. Tboro would be a good 
deal to be said on the other side oven upon this view of 
tho case, but it is nnueoessary to say it, bocanso there is 
very much more than the disappointment of school 
managers involved. School Boards are not so universally 
popular, nor is tho zeal for paying an inci*eaBed sohool rate so 
passionate, os to make it a matter of no importance 
whether voluntary schools are injnrcd or hold harmless. 
The trne way to take in tho moaning of a change is to see 
how it would work if pushed to its extreme limits. The 
closing of a voluntary sohool hero and there would 
matter nothing, except to the ratepayers of that parti¬ 
cular parish. Bnt the closing of voluntary schools generally 
would inflict a very serious burden on the community, and 
in tho end bo extremely detrimental to elementary educa¬ 
tion. The children now in oloinontary schools must 
have schools and teachers provided for thorn, and it 
would bo no slight demand upon the various Sohool 
Boards to havo to educate nearly fonr where they now 
have to educate only one. Even if we suppose that 
by tho removal of overlapping schools the children were 
educated more cheaply under School Boards than in 
voluntary schools—an assumption for which there is at 
present very little foundation—tho additional drain upon 
tho ratepayers w'ould be very large. When onoe the volun¬ 
tary sobools wore out of the way, one of tho principal 
motives for keeping tho School Board schools in a state of 
thorough efficiency would bo gone. There woifid be no 
competition, and consequently no shame in earning but a 
small part of the possible grant. Any decline in the grant, 
however, would bo only temporary, inasmnoh as the School 
Boards, having only their own schools to Consider, would 
bring prossnre to bear upon th j Education department to 
induce it to lower its standard so as to make things pleasant 
for the ratepayers. The ultimate result would be that the 
country would spend more money than it spends now and 
get a poorer education in return for it. It wonll be an, 
exceedingly short-sighted policy on the part of the friends 
of elementary oduoation to do anything which ahonld 
leave Sohool Board schools in entire possession of the 
educational field. Tho pressure brqoght i^n the Sohool 
Boards by ibo ratopayers, and upon the Government by 
tho School Board, to lower tho standard of education in 
place of increasing the cost would soon become irresistible. 
The rivaliy between the two classes of schools is not without 
its drawbacks; but theg^ have tbeir standing compensation 
in the educational aouvity to which that rivalry gives 
birth. 

Tho answer of t)ie Bord President to the depntatidn 
was as reassuring as anything can be wl^h has to do 
with a code ntout -the working of which every one odo- 
oeriiod« except permanent oBiefii of the Edncation 
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Pepartmentf is iu completo i^orance. Are the fears of 
the mana^rs of voluntary schools well or "ill founded ? 
Kohody VSowa. Will efiioient sohools be able to earn as 
much as they earn now» or more, or loss P Nobody knows. 
Will the changes in the teaching staiT bo beneficial 
or injurious to voluntary schools P Nobody knows. 
Never was there a sorics of proposals affecting such 
large peouniaiy as well as other interests about which 
those who introduce them, and those to whoso benefit 
or injury they are introduced, seem to be so completely 
in the dark. It is to bo hoped that before Parliamont 
meets the Edneation Department will put out an iutelligi* 
bio statoment, showing what is the precise effect which 
it believes that the new code will have upon the several 
classes of voluntary schools. Thero mu.st bo an impression 
in the Office as to what that effect will be, and there can 
be no reason why this impression—which, formed as it 
will have been by competent exports, will furnish valuable 
data for forecasting the f uinro of voluntary sohools under 
the new code—should not at once bo mado public. The 
representatives of voluntary schools will then be able 
either to show cause why these impi’ossions are to bo 
deemed untrustworthy, or why, if they uro trustworthy, 
the changes to which they have referonco are inexpedient. 
It is greatly to be desired that Parliament should not, 
during the fSossion, bo os much in the dark about the pro¬ 
posed code as nearly everybody else Ims boon during the 
recess. 


RESCUE OF MB. LEIGH SMITH 

fflUE situation of Mr, Lt igli Smith and his crew is one which 
JL cannot fail to excite the interest and compassion of bis coun* 
tjrymen. Mr. Smith's yacht, the AtVa, was lust scon oii the 8th of 
July, off the west coast of Nova Zumbla. mie was eteuring 
north; with the purpose; as is presumed, of crossing the difficult 
Barents f^ta, of exploring Franz Josef’s Ijand, and of pushing on, 
wore it butfor a few miles, the limit of human knowledge of the frozen 
North. From that date—the 8th of July—nothing whatever is 
known of the Eira and her fortunes. Mr. l^igh {Smith had no 
thought of wintering in the Arctic regions. Eveu if no disaster iias 
happened to his vessel and its crow, ho will be unable to wait ou 
boara until September or even August 1882. Jt is almost certuiu 
that ho will have to abandon tlio JUirat perbiips iu May, to load his 
boats with provisions and all things neceesiiry, and to make what 
progress to the open soa he may, by the tedious and fatiguing pro¬ 
cess of hauling tho boats across Hoes, and of rowing whon 
he is favoured by lanes of water. How blow, how tedious, this 
mode of travelling is, nay, how impossible to men worn out by an 
Arctic winter, we propose tu show presently by the experience of 
the famous Austrian expedition. But it is necessary first to give 
some account of Mr. Leigh Smith's previous achievements and of 
his method of Arctic exploration. 

Mr. Smith's first Arctic voyage was made in 1S71, on board his 
yacht the Samson, Ills purpose, as Mr. Clements Markham says 
{Thtethold of the Unknown Jicffion)^ was to attain the highest 
poMible latitude, and to explore the unknown lands to the east¬ 
ward of Spitzbergen. He sailed down Pliulopeu Strait in August, 
and reached a position which hod formerly been supposed to bo a 
peninsula. In the course of one shooting expedition; which lasted 
- for eighteen hours, Mr. Smith walked round the ‘‘ peninsula," and 
proved that it was, in fact, like Cape Breton, an island, iie dis- 
, covered, also; the eastward prolongation of North-East Laud, and 
attained latitude 81^ 24' N. In 1872 Mr. Smith's now yacht, tho I 
Duma, encountered much ice, and mado no great progress. In 
1873 ho and the Diana were very serviceable to tho Swcdisii ' 
Arctic expedition, which they supplied with fresh provisions. ! 
For this expedition Mr. Smith received tlie appropriate order of 
tho Pole Star from the King of Sweden. 

.The most succesaful of Mr. Leigh Smith's voyages was that 
which he made lost year, iu the Eirtif a new steam-yadit which 
he had built at Peterhead for the express purpose of Northern 
exploration. The Eira is 360 tons bm*deu, and her crow, in 
1800, consisted of twenty-nine men in all. Mr. W. G. A. Grant, 
the weU-known amateur photographer of Arctic scenes, accom¬ 
panied Mr* Smith; who had with him Br. Neale, the surgeom a 
master; two mates, two enmneers, and twenty-one men. This 
jfBta Mr. Grant has not sailed with the Eira, and Mr. Leigh 
Smith is left to tho society of his surgeon, and some twenty- 
three whalers and mariners from Hull and Peterhead, through 
the dark weariness of the Arctic winter. By July 31 last year 
the, Eira had rounded the south point of Spitzbmgen, and Mr. 
Smith determined to cross the ioe-loden Barents Sea to Frans 
Joa^B Land, the country discovered by the Austriaa expedition 
under Payer and Weyprecht. The Eira steamed nortowards, 
and came on ihe pack ou the 6th of August. On the 
14th of August aha reached Frans Josefs Land, proving that the 
route, at least in certain summers, is easily navigable. Unfor- 
tonatriy the oemdition of the ice in 1881 must have proved to to 
very unlike what it was in 1880, and the Eira, instead of outdenng 
her former eixplmt, may now to blocked up to the ioe in 
Eiia Harboiir,** where riie wee comfortably inatalied last year. 


Even in the expedition of i83i there %vere perils enough, and Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Grant, with tho doctor and toatswain, only r^hed 
tho yacht on one occ.tsion by jumpiup^ from one floating piece of 
ice to aiiothnr. Tiie zoological, geological, and botanical results of 
tho cruise liad coosiderablo interest, and Mr. Smith demon^rated, 
as it oppeared, that much might be done for Arctic disco^ry in 
tho cniiiMe of a single auimiier, by an explorer who understood ice- 
navigation and IvDOw bow to bide his lime. ** The extent of new 
coast-line discovered and explored was iio mites, while, with 
the extent seen to tho most distant point it was 150." 'The 
great sizo of the icebergs and the (!.Tient of the glaciers are 
supposed to indicate that Franz Josefs Land is almost con- 
iiueutal in its pvopeniuns. Whether Mr. Smith's diseovories 
added at all to \ho reasonable hopes of roacliing the Pole 
by this mode is a debated question on which w'e cannot von- 
turo to pn)iioimco an opinion. Sir Qeoroe Nares infonned the 
Geographical Society that his own expedition had '^eflectually 
closed up Smith’s Sound as a itiuto in that direction.” But Sir 
George Nares appeared to think that Eira Harbour, discovered by 
Mr, {Smith, might prove a basis for on attack on the Polo made 
from the direction of Franz Josefs Land. However this may to, 
Mr. Smith's decidedly the most meritorious expedition made 
in OUT time by private enterprise. His persistent and gallant 
efforts to advance geographical knowledge, and to.help Engutnd in 
tho internationtil cuniest I’ur the frosty laurels of the North, entitle 
him to the sympathy aud the assistance which we trust that ho will 
receive. 

How great is the po.^sible need of Mr. Smith and his crow may 
readily to estimated by any one who will recall tho sufferings and 
exploits of the Aiislrian e.xplorurs. On the 20th of May, 1874, 
they ahandoueci tlieir vessel in about the very place where Mr. 
Smith will probably be cumpolled to abandon tho Eira, Mr. 
Smith, tts we lni(vo already pointed out, had provisions with 
him which could hardly outlast foiirUien months, and therefore 
ho cannot aJlorJ to wait on board his yacht till September, 
and tton steam quietly homo if ho is released by the breating ice. 

' Ho will to obliged to do as the Austrians did—to leave his vessel 
in May. and to haul biu boats over tho ice. Now the Austrians 
found that the lirst day’s progress of twenty-three men harnessed 
I to ropes and sledgoa was nut ono mile, and even this rate of pro- 
1 gross was above tho averago. On many days they did not make 
half a mile of way. They were detained for long in what they 
called the harbour of Aulis ”—rento rctinentCf as Ovid says—- 
and it is strange to think how the memory of some old tribal feud 
in prehistoric Greece has left its mark on a waste of ico and rook 
beyond the land of tho Giinmeriana. Nut till Juno 17 did an ioe- 
bole open, and the boats wero launchod only to bo frozen in again. 
Tho men’s privations wero extreme. They lived on the fat of 
seals when they wore lucky enough to shoot seals, on the dusty 
remains at tho bottom of bread-barrels, on tea and totooco. But 
these luxuries wero soon exhausted; tobacco became tho circu¬ 
lating medium; people paid each other I'or little seiv 
vices with a pipe ot tobacco or a pannikin of water, 
borne men who hud none of the circulating medium 
adopted a paper currency, and smoked brown paper. At one 
time the soutu-oast wind blow so persistently that t»ie expedition 
was blown and drifted due north-west, and actuall}’- lost three 
weeks’ work. The ono auuisement was sleeping; dinner consisted 
of a cup of ten, a handl'ul of bread-crumbs, and, ou lucky days, a 
seal among four boats’ crows. Meanwhile the labour of dragging, 
lifting, pushing tho bo/its, ol’ cutting ico, of removing and rolading 
tho packages, might hnve exhausted woll-lod men in the perfection 
of training. And, uIUt two months of this life, tho distance 
botweeu tho boats and tho dcserteti ship was two German miles. 
On the 24th of July, after more than two months’ labour, min 
began to fall, and tlio ice melted more rnpidly. Might not the 
crews as well liave waited lor this favourable moment in tho 
ship ? Not till the 7tli of August did the boats begin to •tnnlce 
j progress at tho rat«j of twelve milos a day. Now August was Well 
advanced, only a month’s provisions romuinod, and still the open 
sea was not reached. Who can think without emotion that in 
August 1882 Mr. iSiuith and his men may to precisely in this 
strait Aud, even when tho sea lay free and open to the 
Austrians, on tlio 15th ol August, thoy had a uncertain 
cruise to malvo in open boats, with a barren and deserted 
shore in front ol llicm. When Nova Zumlila was reached, their 
perils weiH# not over. They might lii\d no ship Uiere, they might 
be forced on tho desperate venture of crossing the White tSea, 
direct to Lapland, a distance of 450 miles, (hi this occasion, as 
every one knows, Fortune did not desert tho brave, and they fell 
in with a hospitable Uussiun vessel, when they could sleep undis¬ 
turbed by the fear of being starved to death in the end. 

“Truly,” says Homer, “every shape of death is hateful to 
wretched men; but to die of hunger, and so meet doom, is 
the most terrible death of all." buroly wo cannot endure to 
leave tho lives of tho crew of tho Eira to chance, or to the best- 
directed of private enterprises. Tho Barents iSea, as Mr. VMentine 
Smith says in his letter on the subject tu the Geograpbical 
Society, will not next summer be wholly deserted. The Dutch 
will make a fifth voyage there with the triUiam^ Earmtx, aud tiiy 
Henry Gore Booih intends to go there in a small mJHng vessel. 
But sailing vessels, as Mr. Vulontine Smith says, cannot i^o an 
ell'ective^ search, nor do much more than skirt the outer edges 
of the ice. “ A well-equil)pod and abljr-commanded steamer 
con akiue meet tlie rsquiremonis of the case. .... It would 
probably be desirable to leave a dep$t on Capo Nassau, with a large 
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and conapicuoua cairn/* such as men mifrfai see from open boats 
adoat betwt^n the ice and the const of Nova Zemma. Kim 
Harbour should also be visited as early as may be. Mr, Leigh 
Smith has given money and time and labour to the cause of science^ 
and, for^ the credit or a seafaring nation, we trust that Govern¬ 
ment will think that such services, and such an example of 
energy and fortitude, merit recognition, and that the crew of the 
Bira deserve to bo sought for and rescued, not less thaa the 
whalers after whom Sir James Koss was despatched in the 
Com, The nature of Mr. Leigh Smith’s position is the most 
impressive that can appeal to the imagination. 

Miorror, airvcrror, 

be has gone out of all men’s sight and hearing, and is left to 
combat with such enemies as cold and hunger, and the night. 
That he and hie men will overcome them, wu moat heartily hope *, 
but they need such assistance as surely they will receive from 
their oonntiy. 


CHURCH PARTIK8 PASi' AND PRESENT. 

I T was not a bad idea of Mr. Henhani’s to give us, in the new 
number of MacmillajCM Magnziue, a sketch of Church Cou- 
trovomies during the last lifly yoHi-M,” tbe dulo being of course fixed 
so ns just to anticipate the beginning of the Tractnrian luuvement. 
But bis manner of executing the design loaves us much to deside¬ 
rate, Mr. Benham writes apparently Irom the atandpuint of a mode¬ 
rate and liberal-minded Broad Ohuiubman—we agree with him that 
the term is too^vague and comprehensive to be n very satisfactory 
one—and is evidently anxious to be fair both to High Churchmen 
and Kvanralicals, though Lis appreciation of tlieir respective 
principles, the former especially, does not appear to be more than 
superncial. But his paper has none of tiio picturesque interest 
of the brilliant though very one-sided sketch of Tractariauism lately 
cnntnbuted by Mr. broude to Good Jrordti, and does not oven 
attempt to emulate the historical and ethical cohereoco of Mr. 
Gladstone’s paper on Church parties in the Britiah Quartnig two 
or three years ago. We have 8ucce.^ive glimpses of the old 
Kviingelicals, tbe ’J'ractarinns, the Broad Church, and the modern 
Ritualists, but of any moral or lo^cal sequence of these various 
pliitses of thought and their relation to each other we are told 
almusl nothing; even tbe notorious and signilicant fact, which Mr. 
Gladstone has dwelt upon, that nearly all the original Tractarians 
—the exceptions can be counted ou the fingers of one hand 
—began life os Evangelicals, is not so much as touched 
upou. After this it is not surprising to find tbe writer so 
vague and unsuggestive as he is in drawing the moral of his 
tale. Beyond a strong conviction that disestablishment would be 
a frightful calamity,” and that it is imminent if the present 
strain ooutinuos much longer, that Bibliolatry and idolatry of the 
Oliurch are equally false and ineifectivo, and that “ young lligh 
Church zealots *’ ore very foolish persons, he really hue nothing to 
tell us of the future—except indeed that ** there is a possible 
future before tbe Church of England,” if only tbe clergy will 
iblluw the advice given by St. Jl’eter to those of his own day. 
That does not seem a very bolpful or adequate solution of the 
problems raised by the controversies of the Inst fifty years. On 
one point indeed Mr. Benham had iateiided to givo some advice, 
but there was no space for it, and that is on preaching. Wo are 
the less tempted however to regret tboomissiou as his indictment 
against modern preachers generally is so very indiscriminate, and the 
models ho proposes for Imitation in the past are so little auiled to 
present exigencies, that our coutidenco in the value of bis counsels 
IB not extreme. Ilia view of isolated facts is often an odd one, 
as will presently appear, and of their mutual relations he dots not 
offer any view at all, except in one case, whore his theory of the 
development of idens is still more peculiar. J*oat /me, propter hoc 
is no doubt an exploded fallacy in logic, but nevertheless his¬ 
torical events, and not least in religions history, have a sequoiico 
of causation as well as of time. Nor can any predictions or 
warnings about tbe future be of much service which are not 
based on a careful appreciation of the growth of ideas and insti¬ 
tutions in tbe past. 

Mr. Benham begins by observing that fifty years ago, towards 
tbe close of Obarles Simoon's life, the Evangelical party had lost its 
first fervour and had patched up a sort of Concordat or armistice 
with the high and dry or ** old port-wine ” school. That is true, 
but it is an awkward way of putting it, to say that'' the old 
Evangelicals had been violently anti-Emstian ; the new ones 
looked coldly on tbe Dissenters,” Of Erastiiiuism the old Evan¬ 
gelicals knew little and thought less. They fraternized readily 
with their ** dean, Dissenting brethren,” not because they were 
jeMoue of State interference in religion, but becausq they 
recognized no special saorodness or obugation in one form oV 
eoolesiastioal polity more than another. It is true also that 
.the Tracit for tho 7 Hme$ were started with tbe view of ehow- 
iog that the Church does not dep^d on civil authori^; but 
bore again it is quite out of place to charge the authors 
with iocousistenoy in taking up ** the old Puritan idea” on one 
^int while they denounced Puritaiiiem in nearly all other respects. 
The ** idea ” was much older than Puritanism, being avowedly 
borrowed from the ancient Ohurob, which in this oUo respect 
Puritanism, when confronted with Popish or prdstio Govern* 
m«i)ts, had found it convenient to emulate. But wbatbver 
were the motives of tbe Tractarians, an outcry was at once 


raised agaiast them on the score that they were leading a 
movumciit which would land ue in the Church of Rome.” And 
although all of them, ond edpecially ** the chief^ writer,” in* 
dignantly denied tbe charge, he aud many of hie allies eventual^ 
justified it^by their conduct. The fact of course is lo, but it m 
strange logic to argue that the Uomeward tendency of tbe Tract 
movement was ** demonstrated ” by the publication of Tract XO. 
or by its author's secession; it would be just as logical to argue 
that its anti-Koman tendency was demonstrated by Dr. Pusoy'e 
declining to follow him. TliU reference to Tract XO, illustratea 
also Mr. Beiiham's queer way of looking at facts. Its republieation 
some few years ago by Dr. Pusey made uo more fuss, Mr. Benham 
tells us, than is caused by the reappearance of a polemical tract of 
Milton or Tom Paine. ** It is interesting as a literary curiouty; 
no one adopts its principle, certairdy not Sm editor” The notion 
ot Dr. I*u8ey undertaking the editorship of literary curiosities is 
Htilliciently amusiug; in his reissue of Tract XO. be was careful 
to explain that he published it with a very practical object—to 
which Dr. Newman also referred in his Letter to him—and that 
he did very distiuclly ** ndopt its principle.”. Mr. Benham is not 
equally incorrect in refurbishing the favourite Brood Church 
boast—which is reiterated with a j>ewi8tency that forcibly re¬ 
minds one of a familiar copybook sentence about *' self-praise ” 
—that the voice of each of tho liberal leaders was raised 
on behalf of tho much-abused Tract writers iu the midst 
of tbe clamour against them. lie specifies four of these 
chivalrous apologists—Thirlwall, Maurice, Hare, and Stanley— 
and even of them this can only be predicated with consider¬ 
able reserve; that others ouite os prominent then on the same 
side— e.g. the present Archbishop of Canterbury, aud Mr. Wilson 
the Bmayiat and Bcoietver —took a prominent part in creating the 
clamour ho omits to mention. Tbe somewhat vacillating line 
taken, “ not with very happy results,” by BIsliop Blomliold—on 
whose zeal, nbiJity, and high character he pronounces a just enco¬ 
mium—is described by Mr. Benham fairly enough. On the one 
baud he approved and encouraged the attack on Tract XC.; on 
the other ho delivered a Charge condemning indeed some ** Romish 
novelties ” now commonly seen in even Evangelical churches, such 
ns flowers on the altars, but directing certain changes iu divine 
sendee, such as preaching iu tbe surplice, which were then con¬ 
sidered so ullrarritualistic (the word was not then in use) that 
their iutrodujlion according to tho Times compelled conscientious 
worshippers to turn aside with tears from tho pews where their 
fathers and grandfathers bod knelt—we mean sat—before them, 
and the gravo.s where their bones reposed. But when the Islington 
clergy ’refused to obey these injunctions the Jiishop somewhat 
abruptly withdrew them, and threw over those who had got into 
trouble by too ready a compliance with his orders. He was a 
liigh-priiicipled aud well-meaning man who imperfectly discerned 
tho sigus of the times. 

In h\8 coimueuts on the literature of the movement Mr. 
Benham is not happy. He admits, what is certainly the 
fact, that, while lu a numerical minority, tho Tractarians 
bad the Icaruiug and literary power on their side, but he 
chiefly dwells on one very subordimile branch of this lite- 
ratuio, the religious novel, in which he thinks they misused 
their gifts. We are not prepared to defend everything in 
Mr. Paget's extremely amusing talcs, but they do not deserve 
the severe censure here pronounced upon them, which moreover 
applies really to this method of conducting controversy rather 
than to any particular examples of it. The controversial novel, 
in whatever interest it may be wrillen—whether Roman, Angli¬ 
can, Protestantf or even, like some of the most attractive of 
those Blories, designed to illustrate tho contrast between tho early 
Ohristioiis and their heathen persecutors—is always and inevitably 
more or less unfair. We have a distinct recollection of a Broad 
Church novel by tho late Mr. Oonybeare, called Perversion, far 
more objeciiouable than any tale of Mr. Paget’s, and our readers 
may remember a grossly otfonsive specimen of the same kind of 
anti-ritualist fiction reviewed some months ago in our own columns. 
As to theological controversy, properly so colled, Mr. Bbnham 
seems to be .podbessed with the essentially shallow aud arrogant 
notion, which does not say very much for his own acquaintance 
with theology, that all good men at bottom think just the same, 
only they do not know it. The difference between Dr. Posey and 
Bishop Ryle on baptismal regeneration is simply “ a question of 
terminology^; '’there is no practical ditference between them,” 
which means, we suppose, that Dr. Pusey would agree with 
Bishop Kyle on tbe importance of carefully training a baptized 
child, aud not merely trusting for its Ohristian steadfastness to 
tiio fact that it has been christened. If the remark means this it 
is an obvious truism; if it means anything more it is untrue. 
Bishop Ryle might with equal justice be said " practically ” to 
ttgi'ee with Cardinal Manning about Transubstantiation. Then we 
are told that" tbe late Professor Mosley, being called upon to write 
down Mr. Gorham, but bringing a cm! head and warm heart to 
bear upon the question, endM hy writing in his defence.” In the 
first place Professor Mozley, if we may trust his own account 
of the matter, was not "called noon to write down Mr. Gorham,” 
but took up the question to Satisly his own mind; in the next ploM 
he was only led to defend Mr. Gorham's views through hU adopting a 
theory of predestination which by no means oommends itself to every 
one with a cool head and wenn heart, and is repodyb^ by almoet 
every High Ohurohman who valnhi oonsisteney of thon^it Dr. 
Puaey^s altogether rather heidjy dealt with in tfau paper; he is the 
lay figure oonstetilily trotted out by Mr. Benham to iUurtmte hie 
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iomewlmt pamdoxical erotobets« Not only does he dexote himself 
to editing literaiTr cariosities, and “ practically ” agree with 
Bishop Ryle the doctrine of baptism, lie also ** prac¬ 
tically ” agrees with Ilr. Farrar about eternal panishment, which 
again eon only mean, if it means anything, that they would both 
alike exhort sinners to repentance in this world, however they 
may differ as to the consequences of sin in the next. The late 
Dean Manael in another way has still harder measure dealt him. 
He is saddled, on account of his Hampton Lectures, with the sole 
and actual paternity of ** what is known as Agnosticism,’’ and 
this too is toe solitary instance in the controvemies of the last lilty 
yaaxB where Mr. lienham professes to recognize anything like 
a progressive^ sequence of ideas. Dr. Mausers theory of the 
limite of religious thought ” has always appeared to us a very 
questionablB one, but to say that it has proved historically the 
only or chief cause of the recent outbreak of Agnosticism, 
even if—which we do not ourselves believe—it has had anything 
whatevtt to do with the matter, is simply ridiculous *, the expla¬ 
nation of that phase of modern unbelief is not far to seek, nor is it 
made any easier by retailing some irrelevant nonsense about the 
donkey that drank up the moon. 

We cannot follow Mr. Houham through his rambling comments 
on Bishop Oolenso's affair, further than to notice that he again 
betrays his characteristic inaccuracy of thought when he says of 
the Bishop of Capetown's action in the mutter—in language 
studiously borrowed from one of the most unpleasant of the 
Ingoldsby ^gendi —“ Who is one penny the worse fur his sentence 
of deposition and of ’ the greater excommunication ' ? It was an 
attenipt^to suppress by force what hundreds and thousands were 
sookiug and trying to get to the bottom of, and his attempt was 
hopeless.'’ Certainly if anybody nut of Colney Hatch hail been 
silly enough to make such an attempt it must have proved hope¬ 
less enough. But it is one thing to endeavour to suppress by force | 
the investigation of critical dilliciilties in the Bible, quite another 
thing to decide that a person who has arrived at the particular 
solution of them maiutainod by Dr. Colonso is not lit to hold high 
office in the Church, and—with all deference to the superior wisdom 
of Mr. Bonham and ** the jackdaw of Rbeims ”—Bishop Gray was 
not at all singular in judging that the latter point should he decided 
in the negative, l^tostly we are brought to ” the Ritualistic 
ouarrol,” but whether this quarrel has in any way risen out of the 
Tructarian movement, or has any sort of connexion with it, no hint 
is vouchsafed. To do the writer justice, ho speaks in warm, almost 
oothusiastic terms of the good work done among the poorest of the 
poor by such men os ” Mr. Mackonuchie and Messrs. Green and 
Knraght,” and still more by “ good Charles Lowder," whom he 
knew personally. On the other hand, the Evangelicala are siiin- 
luarily informed—which will not quite please them—that “ their 
old belief in ' an inlallibleBonk' will not do. The Book is not inlal- 
lible.” But then the Kitualials ** nre ullerly unreasonable in re¬ 
fusing to obey anybody," and exploding the old Tractarian principle 
that the iinal autUority is the Bishop, That is ton wide a question 
to enter upon here, hut- one cuucludiug remark will not be out of 
place. Whether the Ritualist positiou is a tenable one in itself is 
a point fairly open to discussion, but that is nut the question 
raised here. And assuming—what of course must bo assumed 
in advising the Ritualists on the rightness or wrougness of 
this or that detail of their conduct—that their fundamental 
coutentiun against the binding authority of Lord Penzance 
and the Privy Council is defensible, wo do not see much reason 
or justice in bJaiuiug them for declining to accept iujimctiuns 
which are ” practically "—to use Mr. Beuham’s favourite phrase— 
a more conscious echo of that rejected authority, even though 
clnthed in the form of an episcopal ** admonition," and promulgated 
amid the solemnities of ati extemporized clerical assembly dignitied, 
rather on the /lecus a ntm luemdo principle, with the name of 
a Diocesan Synod. But if it is unfair to condemn the Ritualists fur 
refusing to bow to the ijm duit of individual Bishops, there is 
more force in Mr. Benham’s humorous exposure of the infallible 
pretensions of the ** newspaper pope " to whose edicts they are 
aomotimes too ready to succumb. Nobody familiar with that 
department of journalism is‘likely to mistake the organ not inaptly 
ioaicated in the following passage:— 

In our day, an inviMible pope Miinmons all classes to liis tribunal, and 
absolves any ono of tbcin, whether bishop, priest, or layman, from any obli¬ 
gation whatever, on his own sovm*ign authunty. Mauricu said so lung 
.Ago, but since then this pope too hn.s inaclc fresh canons of his infallibility. 
And this pops is—the ciliLor of the religious newapaner. The voung prloat 
disobeys and insults his bishop, sets tlio law of the laud at duBonco, scorns 
euch insignilicant duncos os Lonls 8elbornu and IJatherlcy, will put his 
trust in nuboily but the newspaper pup**. You buy your pope’s weekly 
buila with tho same instinct that a London rough looks on at a street light 
—a eras/ insUiicl. You want to st e whom your pope calls “ Koca " this 
week, and whom ** Moreh.” For the ihiiw delights in cursing—it is bis live- 
lUiood; and It is be if any whu will bring the Church of Kngland to ruin. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR BRIBERY. 

T he «ev«n aantances paaeed Inst Tuesday on the persons con¬ 
victed of bribery at Bandwich and Macclesfield may not im- 
l^sibly have an effect somewhat different from that which appears 
Shave been anticipated by the judges who passed them. Their 
object seeme to have been to affirm In some decided and startling 
manner the principle that the law does regard bribery as a serious 
offence, and so to convert public opinion and encourage juriee 
to convict. According to (^eral experience, the prooeedmg is 


likely to act rather in an opposite direction. Juries will probably 
be rather more than less reluctant to convict when they are aware 
of tho results of conviction. This, however, is, it may be ad¬ 
mitted, not a very iniportHiit consideration, Junsmucli us it can 
hardly be more difficult to obtain convictions in these cases than it 
is at present. Supposing that severity is really justiffabJe, there 
might be some reason for contending that, when tho law catches a 
specimen of a class of criminals particularly hard to catch, it 
will do well to make an example of him. An example has 
certainly been made of the unfortunates whom their own ill- 
luck and the ad*'oit nianageiiicnt of tlio UommiMsioners has 
exposed to the clutches of the law. Throe sulicitors, all men 
of high standing and position in their i*e8pectivo societies, 
have been condemnod to terin.4 uf imprisoiimont varying from six 
to nine months, without any of the iiululpmces usually accorded 
to persons of their class who have been convicted of what may 
bo called artificial crimes—crimes, that is to say, which are the 
creation of statute rather than of the mural law." A coach pro¬ 
prietor, who, ns a Town (Juuncillor of Sandwich, must be pre¬ 
sumed to be of respoctablo station, also hss six months, and 
shorter terms are assigned to half a dozen other persons. The 
most remarkable point uf the judgment, perhaps, is that the aggra¬ 
vated enormity which procured the sonlenco uf nine months upon 
Messrs. May and Mair oC Miiccleslield seems to have been that 
they had taken counsol's u])ininn u.s to tho legality uf the course 
they pursued, and had received an answer favourable to that 
course. 

The speech in which Mr. Justice DtMimiin passed sentence 
ignores the main reasons which lie at the root of the general 
reluctance to see sentences of this kind iiiffictod. Very few 
people, wo suppose, have any abstract sympathy with or ap¬ 
proval of bribery, though paradoxes hero and there have been 
started—more in jest than in oariiest—to dofond it. But there 
is felt to be, in the first place, a good deal of cant about the 
' objections usually made to the practice: and, in tho 8»^cond 
place, it is, we believe, felt still more widely that such vielims 
as thoBo of Tuesday are eiupliatically tho wrong men in tho 
wrong place. Their olllco is littlo more than miuislerial; they 
are simply middlo terms between the candidate who is willing to 
spend on an election sums of money which ho know's perfectly 
well can by no possibility be honestly spent, and the votor.s who 
are not merely willing to rocoivo, hut wlio insist on receiving, 
money fur their votes, it is on tins last point especially that the 
cant just mentioued is wont to lavish itself. Thu wieltud bribing 
agent is represented as going about tomptiug poor, but previously 
honest, voters with his infernal gold. As every one knows who 
knows anything of elections, nothing can bo less like the fact. 
With very rare exceptions, the briheo is a man who Las made up 
his mind to bo bribed. Jlis attitude is precisely that uf tho 
Bridgwater elector who w.'^s canvassed by the late Mr. Baguhot. 
“ I won’t voto for geutlolblka unlebS they does something lor I." 
Yet the law hardly troubles itself at nil about tho corrupt voter, 
while it visits Mr. May and his follows with about the same punish- 
mont as would be inllicted on a wifc-beater who had not quite 
killed a woman. In the same way the candidate, even tliuugh 
his iuleutions may bo obviously and trauspnn'iitly corrupt, gets off 
with nothing worse tlian a partial and temporary disability. This 
is Certainly not even-linuded justice, and it is ail the Jess even-handed 
becaiue tho classes who are exposed to piiiiishmout got punished in 
the must haphazard w'ay. A mere glance at the reports of the Kloc- 
tion Commissions will show tJiat there w'ere scores aud hundreds 
of agents and sub-ngenIs in exactly tho samo boat with Messrs. 
May, Mair, and Edwards. It so happened, however, that their 
evidtinco was necessary to the Comini.ssiuners, and so they got their 
cortilicatos of indemnity, Thero is sumothiiig revolting to au 
ordinary souse of justice in such a slaio of thiug.s—a state in 
which the more caprice of Commiasionors in rel using to call a 
man may subject him to severe aud oven ruinous punishment. 
But, independently of tho sense of justice, there is the expediency 
of the mutter to be considered. 'I here is no triter snying about 
punishment, aud none better founded, than tho s tying that to be 

effective it may bo heavy or ligiit, but should be as certain 

as possible. So long us tbe criminal can say to himself that 
there are a hundred chances in his iavour and only one against 
him, no severity of the iiuprobiible penalty will deter him. 

Now the chances of punisliiucut to any individual briber ara 

exceedingly small*, indeed, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
he can practically do aw'ay with tliem altogether. If ho is 
caught, it must be owing either to his own imprudence, or to 
the treachery of others who are bribed to incriminate him by 
receiving immunity themselves. Tbe present system of obUiining 
convictions for bribery may be said to be a vast luanufacture of 
king's evidence, in which, some hundreds or thousands of por.^ous 
having conspired to commit nil off ence, the great mujority are bribed 
by a Ireo pardon to supply the nece.ssary tesiimonyJbr the conviction 
or tbe infinitesimal uiinorlty. It is the knowledge of all this, and 
not any sympathy with "corrupt practicos which makes these 
Sandwich and Macclesfield unlortunates objects of compassion. 
In the first place, they are not the really guilty parties*, and, in 
tbe second, if they are guilty at all, they are only unlucky indi¬ 
viduals of a vast class. 

These points are all tho better worth considering because 
of the present Attorney-Generara threatened change of whips 
for scorpions in this matter of bribery. When the rules of Parlia¬ 
ment have been altered, and tbe English tenant-farmers present^ 
with various undefinea boohs, and the liankruptcy laws setstod 
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ODOd for nil, and county government revolutionued, and the 
labourer enfranchised, and a few other trifling ((uc/fuwrsments of 
the British Oonstitution eflected| Sir Henry James is going to 
make matters much more unpleasant for bribers. It remains 
to bo seen whether such an alteration of the law would be 
of any oflect. It is, to say the least, not probable. Bribery 
is an ugly weed, bat one of very hardy growth, so long as the 
oetual soil in which it grows—the willingness of voters to be 
bribed—b not afiected, and it is not quite clear how this is to bo 
done by more severity to agents. The increase of the consti¬ 
tuencies and the magic of the Ballot were to do away with it. 
It is now notorious that they have not done anything of the kind; 
on the contrary, the Ballot Xct is the very Magna Gbarta of the 
corrupt voter, securing to him the formerly impossible privilege of 
TBoeiving bribes from both parties at once. As for the increase of 
the electorate, the sole result has been to diminish the price of 
individnal votes, and to moke the ** boss ” system for which tho 
OaucuB arrangements of Mr. Schnndhurst and his friends give 
every focility both necessary and imminent. Nor is it at all probable 
that the plan of shutting up in prison an old goiitleinan of sixty- 
three who, relying on the law, has told the truth freely, but has 
put iumself in the power of tho Gommissioners by a mistake or on 
equivocation on a single unimportant point, will bo any more suc¬ 
cessful. For, os has been al^ady pointed out, the most likely 
lesnlt of this severity will simply be an increased reluctance to 
convict on the part of juries, if not a possible reaction of 
public feeling against criminal proceedings for bribery altogether. 

The truth is that nothing can bo more clumsy or less equitable 
tiian the present legal methods of dealing with bribery. They 
punish the wrong persons, and they punish them in the wrong 
sort of way. There can be nothing more prejudicial to that 
conscience of tho nation ” of which wo hear so much nowadays 
tlion the creation of artificial crimes and the confueion of diflerent 
kinds of culpability by tho infliction of an identical punishment, 
unless perhaps it be the infliction of punishment in tho uneven 
and haphazard manner which, as has boon shown, is a necessary 
incident of tho present law of Election Commissions and trials. 
In all cases the first thing to do is to proportion tho penalty to the 
ofienee: and, as it happens, this is particularly cosy to do in the 
case of Dribery. (If it wore the custom, not, according to the present 
rather irrational rule, to disfranchise a constituency for ever for 
the fault of one generation, but to suspend its franchise for five, 
ten, or twenty years, and then restore it during good behaviour; 
if candidates proved guilty of bribery wore rendered incapable of 
cutting in Parliament (the'prosent theory of agency being of course 
xnodiSed) for a longer or shorter period; if agents detected in the 
same practice were made incapaVdo of serving anywhere in tho same 
capacity without vitiating the election ; and, liunllj,if every person 
proved to have been brimid were struck oif the rogisU'r, as much 
would have been done to check bribery ns can reasonably be done, 
and probably far more than is done under the present mixture of 
coaxing for confeseioDs and punishing for not having hod the 
dhanoe of coofessiug. For, if people would clear their minds of 
cant about bribery, they would see that tho reason for objecting 
to it is aimul^ that, in conceivable cases, it might prevent tho 
State from being served in Parliament by the boat man. Tho 

r it or the candidate who buys votes disturbs the judgment of 
constituency in selecting tho best mnu; tho voter who sells 
them announces that he does not care about using that judgment. 
The appropriate punishment, therefore, is, in the first place, to 
disqualify the man who solicits votes for money; in the second, 
to disfranchise the persons who are false to their trust, and who 
show themselves open to this manner of soliciting. Bevond this 
tho State can have no possible reason for going, and! oy going 
beyond this it simply defeats its own intentions. The weapon 
of disability or disfrauchisement is eoeily used; it is per¬ 
fectly equitable in its operation; it is not likely to be in¬ 
terfered with by sympathy \>'ith the victims; and, host of all, it is 
absolutely effectual. No other weapon unites these advantages, or 
even most of them; certainly that at present in use does not. For, 
when the House of Commons is at last stirred up to disfranchise 
a borough, what happens 1 * The corrupt voters simply swell the- 
county donstituency—an arrangement perhaps as ludicrous in its 
anomM)|r os any to ^ found, even in English politics.^ It is, of course, 
in the highest degree desirable that so severe a punishment as dis¬ 
franchisement should nut be used indiscriminately, and perhaps 
that it should never be used without allowing a locus paniteniiof. 
But, with obvious safeguards, it might be made thoroughly work¬ 
able as applied to individuals, to parts of constituencies—^for very 
dften one ward in n town is uttoriy corrupt when the next is not 
corrupt at all—and to constituencies en bloc. Imprisonment for 
Mbery has none of these advantages. When public opinion Imlds 
it disgraceful to bribe, as it already holds it disgraceful to be 
bribed, bribery will cease; but that state of public opinion will 
not be brought about by tho haphazard infliction of a ewdy incon¬ 
gruous punishment. 


TATTOOING. j 

I N the sacred interests of science we have paid a soxhewhat 
. disappointing visit to tho Westminster .Aquarium.' The 
entCiprisiog Mr. Farini had adverrised bU ^session of two price-, 
less anthropological phenomena—^* a noble Greek ” and ^ a l^pard 
Bby and his hiteution to ezliiMt th|m to the eurioni and' con-> 
tempiative. Wd do not pretend to ta|e mudb interest in the 
q^tted boy, even if ho is a mulatto who has come out in spots 


instead of n uniform yellow. But the noble Greek is' a more 
interesting person. Tfiis nobleman is reported to hate been 
tattooed in more than three hundred pumes ihjr the Cbbsese 
Tartars. These ferocious monsters, for political masons, are said 
to have completely covered the Hellenic frame of the Greek with 
beautifully delineated figures of beasts, birds, fishes; reptiles^ and 
quadrupeds. If we may judge by the coloured advertisements^ tho 
Ohinose Tartars tattoo veiy much in the style of old Persian 
carpets. Wo are, unluckily, obliged to judge by coloured advertise- 
monts only, for the noble Greek did not appear when we went to 
bis room in the Aquarium. One old gentleman and a little boy 
shared our poigiuiut disappointment, though we waited on tho 
victim of Tartar cruelty at the very hour when, according to the 
advertisemonts, he exhibits himself to the inquiring eyes of 
anthropologists and the general public. We can therefore only- 
place our trust in a document signed by Mr. 0 . W. Holmes,, 
declaring that the noble Greek is ** remarkable as comMniag in 
one exhibition a picture gallery, a znenimferie of siMnge animsls, 
and a proof of now much Buni(ing man can infiict or man 
endure.^’ Mr. Farini offers a reward of io,cxx)/. for the correct 
deciphering of the tattooed hieroglyphs. Here is a chance for 
llittite and Etruscan students. Mr. Farini does not say who ia 
to be umpire os to the correctness of the decipherment, but no 
doubt the editors of the sporting papers will kindly act as zeforees. 
Meanwhile, wo are compelled to fall back on the topic of tattooing 
in general, after admitting, on very eminent authority, that the 
noble Greek is the best tattooed European alive. 

Tattooing, or at least tattooing as practised by uncivilized men,, 
is an art without a history. No one, ns far os we are aware, has 
made it tho business of his life to study the development of, 
tattooing from its rude beginnings to the consummate forma 
which wo are invited to admire in the person of the noble Greek. 
We have not, therefore, the materials ut uand for a really scientific 
discussion of the evoluti on of moko,” as tho New Zeahindera 
call tattooing. As science becomes more thoroughly differentiated, 
(tiid as specimials arise in this branch of learning, we shall, doubt¬ 
less, have books written on Mokology. This seems the most ap¬ 
propriate term for tho new study, because it sounds tautoloncal to- 
talk of tattoology. In tho course of a few years wo may believe 
that conferences of Mokologists will be held in September in tho 
larger and more intellectual provinciM towns. In the meantime 
wo venture to oiler a fow remarks of our own on this obscure 
topic. 

Tlie origin of tattooing is, doubtless, the same as the o^in of 
whittling—nnmely,i)ure bminless indolence. Bat while the civilized 
Yankee merely whittles at his chair, his table, or a piece of soft 
wood, the untutored and childish savage naturally, jpreferred 
whittling at his fellow-creaturos. He saw no fun in whittling at 
dead, unfeeling matter. The love of giving pain is one of tho 
earliest instincts of our nature, and the practico is as agreeable to 
the least developed savage as to the most accomplished modem 
libeller. We may even regard tattooing ns an upward step 
towards civilization. Man’s very first impulse, if we may believe 
some speculative philosophers, was to ent bis neighbours saw 
pbraae. His next idea was to keep him alive, when caught, and 
to tattoo him, as the Ohinese Tartars tattooed the noble Greek. 
His third idea was to uso his captive as a slave. But the gulf 
between tattooing captives and the use of tattooing as a universal 
fashion is a wide one, and wo must leave some future inquirer to 
leap across it with tlie conjectural agility of Mr. Herbert npencer» 
There is one source of the custom of tattooing which doubtless com¬ 
bined with tho instincts of cruelty and of decorative art, instincts, 
that, ns Mr. Kiiskin says, generally go together. In the infancy 
of mankind, before people wore clothes, and when all men, egecepf 
thoBO who shared tho same cave, were enemies, it was necessary 
i'or the different groups to have some sort of distinguishing marlL 
Otherwise, near relations might come to blows, and persons of the 
same stock might intermarry—a thing utterly repugnant to primi¬ 
tive morality. By way, therefore, of having some recognizable 
mark, people are supposed to have tattooed themselves witih the 
ofligy of some animal common in their neighbourhood, or, which 
was easier and simpler, with some combination of dotsorHnet. 
One set of peraons was marked with the sign of the crane, another 
with that of the wombat, a third with the turtle. Whether 
this a really primitive practice or not, it is certain 
that heraldic bearings of this kind are traced on the breastn 
of the Bed Men of North America. But they are comparatively 
advanced savages; and, indeed, we can hardly believe that 
very rude trihos could draw a recognizable wombat, or n crane 
that might sot easily be mistaken for a swan, and so lead to in^- 
friiigements of etiquette and morality. A man marked witii tha 
crane might marry a lady of the same siark, under the delusion 
that ahe was tattooed with the swan, and so a heinous , ufienoc- 
against early morality might be unwittingly committed. The least 
developed tattooing with which we are acquainted is that of the 
natives of Australia. The purely decorative tattooixig may be 
traced to the primitive stage of mere arlntrsiy whittling. Gentle¬ 
men of fashion have their bodies covered with huge scan in 
relief, sears whldi make no attempt to represent any oljedt> 
and' which ore sot even pretty In shape and arrangement In 
Mr. Brough Smsrthl Abo^nat of Axutralia (vol, i. p. xi) thei# 
is a pC!rtris{[t of a ^od-loolriBg black Adldw, wl^ ipate at least 
inch hi^ w bver.'^ .jMiok, Down lie IMne Tttss n Itoe of 
these sesAi: cthartapifewf to Indicatetbe-imriuciis-of BBlJi 

meu'and wtiliieM,ia jj^iieentiasd thems^es m^ked 
way. The itistromsst used is a jpieoe of broken eb^, inserted in 
the end of the ihiowxiig-ftiok which iansedtogive vebpity to the 
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flight of fho smar. Thia ouatom must probably be the Burriyal of 
•oum yeiy old in^tatiosi because the Aostraliaas are capable of 
desigiiing yeey giadeful decorative patterosj, such as the herring- 
brae, cboTtoD, and satire. But they keep those marks for their 
diields, apd hack their own bodies in a rude and random fashion. 
In addition to the mere unmeaning scars, the different groups 
tattoo themselves with patterns common to the tribe. Three 
rows of flve dots, five upright lines, and a rude curve, like^ an 
attempt to draw a boomerang, ore among the recognized tribal 
marks. The untaught Australians find It. almost impossible to 
draw a curve, and this naturally limits their powers of decorative 
design. The lower Brazilian tribes, according to Bates, axe on 
the same artistic level as the Australians, and scar themselves 
with mere lines and patches. The New Zealanders, on the other 
hand, a much more advanced race, show us tattooing on the level 
of a fine art It is impossible, without the use of illustrations, 
to demonstrate the richness, beauty, and variety of the New 
Zeahmd tattooing. The ornaments are the horriug-bono and 
triuigular markings; but these are subordinate to the loop-coil 
which winds gracefully in and out of all their ornamentations. The 
patterns are intricate, the lines deep, and the stylo hold. Oma- 
mjent of the same sort is found in Borneo, and it has been suggested 
that the Polynesian style is really a debased form of the Asiatic. 
However this may be, the New Zealanders cut and carve their 
own skins with all the resources of their art. The ** moko ’' is said 
not to constitute a mark of rank, except in so far as inability to 
pay the mokoiate is a sign of poverty. Nor do the Now Zealand 
tattooings indicate the diffeTipices of tribe. Tbe^ appear to be 
merely an exhibition of human vanity, like expensive dress among 
<doth^ peoples. The men, like true savages, keep decoration as 
much aspoMibltt to themselves; or perhaps it would be more foir 
to say that the better taste of the women revolts against the 
pxactice. When Englishmen first settled in New Zealand they 
round that the older women had one side of their faces tattooed, 
60 that from one point of tbe view they looked like men, while tho 
other aspect of the profile revealed them ns women. Now tho 
women tattoo only the linos of tho lips and a scroll depending 
from the angles of the mouth. They also draw lino blue lines on 
their arms and breasts. Tbe practice of the New Zealanders 
shows us tattooing as no longer a torture or a kind of trade-murk, 
but inercly a form of personal ornament. 

It is in this shape that tattooing survives among the savage and 
backward classes of civilized peoples, among boys, criminals, and 
tho lower class of soldiers. This modern luttoiiing has recently 
been mode the subject of special studies, both in France and Iliily. 
iSoldiers are often found tattooed lllerally all over thoir bodies. 
The men who are frequently under arrest liiid, in tattooing, a help 
to kill time. Whole pictures copied from illustrated newspapers or 
tho covers of match-boxes are often imprinted on the ilesh by the 
use of needles and colouring matter. Mottoes aiv nlsn engraved, 
and marks of trades, or religious and patriotic oiubhuns, are very 
common. Planes like Loretto and other centri>s of pilgrimagos 
are also centres of the art of tattooing. tSacred signs are staiujied, 
for a small charge, on the bodies oi the pilgrims, and this 
practice actually prevails in Jerusalem. In Paris and other 
great towns there are professional tattooers, and the cost of a 
really elaborate desira may reach twelvo or even twenty francs. 
The lowest class women in French Africa are also tattooed 
with a liberality which tho Now Zealand iudras might envy or 
despise. Mankind is naturally prone to relapse into the barbnrouB 
customs of the past, and there can bo no better proof of this than 
the extent to which tattooing is practised in the armies and 

E i of Prance and Italy, liideed these tiittoood civilized men 
sunk even below the standard of the barbarian of Now 
d. Oivilized tattooing is mechanical in method, and trivial 
or disgusting in subject,while the moko ” of the New Zealanders 
is designed on sound principles of decoration. 

The recent French and Italian researches prove that tattooing 
in Europe is chiefly confined to men. Itoger Tichborne wished 
to tattoo his cousin, and Mr. Payu tells, in the Belgravia Christmas 
Number, a very moving tale of a young lady of rank who tattooed 
her arm with the name ** Tom.” School-girls should remember 
that, however devoted they may bo to “ Tom ” at the ago of four¬ 
teen, at eighteen they will find tbe indelible token of this affecliou 
rather inconvenient. ’.But, if aU tattooers were as expert as the 
Byaks, ladies who love blue china might consent to bo tattooed. 
The hands of a Byak woman in Mr. Carl Bock’s Jluntera in 
Bmiio have tho most beautiful blue ornaments, in the most ex¬ 
quisite taste. We have known matbetic ladies who tinged their 
aaila with henna; from this to tattooing d la Dydk is but. a short 
step. Whether young dandies should tattoo themselves is a ques¬ 
tion that may he left to the cultivated taste of long-haired lads 
who ahready wear bangles and bracelets. The first young man 
tattooed in Nankin blue will doubtless have a success, but iiqita- 
tiofi might prove monotonous. It is certain that Europeans will 
find no netter teachers in this art than the china-collocung, haad- 
honiing I^oka of Borneo. 


LONDON SMOKE. 

rrtHEmeetiiiglield'at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, ^ way 
X of prelude to the opening of the Smoke Prevention &faibi- 
tion» dm not oontriinite much to the public knowledge of the aub- 
jaet It wig bazdlj neeeaaavy to subpoena the Marquess of Lome 


to prove that roses will not now grow in Kensington os well aa 
they did when bo was a child. That vegotatiou does not, as a 
rule, like smoko is a fiust which might be sufficiently vouched for 
by a lesser authority than a son-in-law of tho reigning Sovereign. 
It was a little more to the purpose to bo told by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefovre that it costs 2,500?. a year to ropair the damage done to 
the Houses of Parliament by the smoko whieh comes from the 
800,000 private chimneys of London. If public money can bo saved 
by a Smoke Consumption Act for London, an economical Govern¬ 
ment may be the more inclined to legislate in the soiibo desired 
by Lord Abordare. It would have beoii better, however, to have 
been told by some of tho scientific members of tho National Ilealtb 
Society in wbnt direction the I’iXhibitioii is likely to prove most 
useful. Few things cun be less profitable than an unintelligent 
eaunter through a crowd of grates of every size and pattern, each 
warranted by its maker to give nut so much per cent, less smoko 
than any other which has been invented, and most of them 
proving, when tried, to bo very little better than those already in 
use. Happily the exhibits will in this case supply tho materiiUs 
for a partial disproof of tlicir owners' praises. It is to he 
presumed that they will bo shown in actual operation; and, 
if so, tho smoke, if thcro be any, must go soim^where. Flues 
have been provided to meet this contingency; and the visitor’s 
first step, when comparing the merits of two rival grates, will 
naturally bo to go outsidd the Exhibition and son from which 
Iluo most smoke i.s c.scnping. Hot control ersius will probably 
arise us to tho share which each particular apparatus contrlhutes 
to the cloud which will be hanging over the several chimneys, 
unlos.s, indeed—which seems impossible—each sbuiild be given a 
flue to iloelf. If the meeting of Wednesday had been turned to the 
best advantage, the visitors to the Exhibition would have been 
told by some expert^ what is tho extent to which, with our present 
scientific knowledge, a domestic grate can be made to cousunto its 
own smoke, and whether the obstacles to tho employment of the 
grates which seem best to satisfy this requisition liave most to 
do with their cost or with the difUciilty of using thorn. So many 
of the public, at all events, as visited tho Exhibition on Wednesday 
might llien have made a bt'ttor use of their nflernoon. In a cot- 
lection of this kind it is highly important to have some scientific 
duo provided for us if tho Exhibition is to claim any precedenco 
over the ordinary display in an ironinougeT's shop. 

Another point which wa.s unaccountably passed over at the 
opening of the Exhibition was tho extont of tho harm which is 
done by tho presence of so much sraoke in the atmosphere. The 
Lord klayor had tlie courage to suy a good word in l^hnlf of 
factory chimneys, in ilio Essex marshes, he says, they havo de¬ 
stroyed the ague which was formerly abundant there, and be inti¬ 
mated, although with evident caution, that, before abolishing the 
chimneys, it would he well to try oiir liand on the ague. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the owners of the chimneys, Sir Henry Thompsou was 
ready with an explanation which was entirely f^alal to the sauilary 
value of smoko. The appearance of the chimneys has, it is true, 
been fatal to tho ague; but the exphmaliun is simply that tho 
draught created by the furnace tires candes off* tho miasma 
which, when loft stagnant, becomes a cause of ague. Il would 
be equally true to say that smoke cooks our dinners or di’i*‘s our 
clothes because neither process could be performed without the 
fires in which the smoke is generated. If London really con¬ 
sumed its own smoke, what would be tho stale of tho atmo¬ 
sphere? Would fi)g8, for example, bo ns frequent, though less 
yellow, and would the invisible gases which we imagine would 
still be given out into tho uir bo equally injurious with the solid 
products which 01*0 now sent forth from our chiuineys? In 
dealing with a largo qiiestiou like this it is extremely important 
not to assume more than wo can prove. Every one acknowledges 
Hint Bii.oko is disagreeable; but is it dis:igivotvhl(i oiilv, or un- 
whole.'^ome as well us disagreeable ? Considering the injury that 
it undoubtedly does to vegetation, it seems iiaturnl to suppose 
that it does equal injury to animal organisms; but, tike some other 
natural suppositions, this can hardly be taken us nn established 
truth. The fear is that it will some day be assumed and acted 
on, and then the w'hole movement in favour of smoko preven¬ 
tion may be upset by the discovery that the particular evils 
attributed to smoko either do nut exist or are attributable 
to some other cau.«io. This would not in the least prove 
that other evils which it is quite us well worth our while 
to abate uro not tho direct result of smoke, but it would pro¬ 
bably be taken for n time as tantamount to a break-down of the 
whole case. Before tho Exhibition is over it i.s to bo hoped that 
the National Health Society will arrange for tho delivery of some 
temperate lectures by eminent doctors, giving a plain and unvar¬ 
nished account of the dlsoases which they have been able to trace 
to sraoke in the coura<^ of thoir own practice. So much atten¬ 
tion is now paid to health that if it were provod by scientific lesti- 
paony that Loudon smoko is distinctly unwhoJe-omo, there might, 
in the event of the rigiit jsort of grate being adopted, be some 
chance of getting its adoption in newly-built houses made com¬ 
pulsory. We do not mean, however, that the case against smoko 
IS not to be taken as made out unlo-ss it is shown to be directly 
injurious to heallb. Life in London is not so purely deliglitful 
that we can afford to put up with any needless aggravation of 
its discomforts. At all events smeko generates dirt, anci dirt 
is certainly a remote cause of disease, even if it be not an iiuiue- 
diate cause. If wo were compelled by the conditions of life 
in London to mix ashes with the food we eat, we should S{;arcely 
sit down patiently uuderilhe inflictiem But a glance at the 
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telegraph wires may serve to suggest that our daily though 
it may be lose gritty, can bo scarcelj lees black. The whole 
atmospbero is full of sooty particles which we cannot escape 
awallowing if wo would; and if this unpleasant stale of 
things is preventable, it argues great poverty of invention or 
an ignorant patience of avoidable annoyonces if we take no stops 
to prevent it. As regards the action of smoke upon vegeta¬ 
tion, the case is pretty much iho same. The money spent in 

S owing flowers in London must come to a very large amount m 
e course of the year, and if this money is in a great measuro 
wasted because we do not choose to do something eifectual in the 
direction of smoko prevention, it will reflect but little credit on 
■OUT ingenuity as a practical nation. We do not seo why, 
supposing it should bo shown to be posslblo to make every grate 
consume its own smoko at a not unreasonable cost, every house¬ 
holder should nut bo i'r'’hidden to send his smoko into thu air, Just 
as ho is already forbidden to throw the contents of his nab pit into 
the street. The question is simply one of degree. The community 
have a right to forbid one act as well ns the^ other—the only 
point to be considered being the extent of thu nuisance which each 
causes, aud the possibility of preventing it. 

It is well that Londoners should at last have taken up tho 

S uestion of smoke prevention in this fashion, because it shows 
bat they are not content with preaching relbruiation to others 
and allowing their own stable to go uncleansed. No doubt tho 
harm done by the factory chimnevs in Lancashire or in the Black 
Country is much greater than the harm done by the domestic 
chimneys of Lonooii. But it is never expedient to neglect an 
evil for which we are ourselves responsible in order to concentrate 
an attack upon an evil with which as Londoners we have nothing 
to do. If it should prove to he possible to ahulish smoko in 
London, we shall have all tho luoro chance of being listoned to 
when wo urgci the factory-owners of the North to take in hand 
the more consecrated, and consequently the more inanaguablo, 
evil by which they are confronted ou every side. It is possible, 
too, that in tho search after machinery which shall enable an 
ordinary domestic grate to consume its own smoke, some valu¬ 
able^ experience may be gained as to the best means of on- 
ablrag a factory furnaco to consume its own smoke. The 
real test of the degree in which the public has been edu¬ 
cated by the recent discussions and by the present Exhibition 
will ho the readiness which is ultimately shown to make tho use 
of some satisfactory form of grate compulsory in private houses. 
It has hitherto heeu supposed—or,.rather, we have acted as though 
we supposed—that it is an essontial part of a nuisance that it 
should ue created by some process which is carried on for gain. 
Tho man who bf^es our bread is punished if he allows his chimney 
to^ part with its smoke; hut the man who erjually allows his 
. chimney to part with its smoko without doing us any service in 
return u treated as beyond tbo reach of tho biw. An Englishman’s 
house is his castle so long as ho puis his fire to no purpose that is 
lueful to his neighbours. It ceases to be his castle so soon as ho 
' does put it to such a purpose. It is of the more importance that 
this distinction should be broken down because tbo enormous 
extension of London makes the area of the mischief so very much 
wider. We must go a long way afield before wo can find a suburb 
as free from smoko to-day as Kensington and Brompton were thirty 
years ago. If nothing is done, tho canopy of smoke under which 
Londoners have to live will get yearly wider and denser, and the 
work of breaking it up will become proportionately more diflicult. 
If tho Smoke Prevention Exhibition should result in the discovery 
of a grate that really prevents smoke, tho National Health 
Society will have made an invaluable contribution to the public 
eomfort % 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOOKMAKING. 

T he topic of our present remonstrance is not the excessive 
prevalence of betting at our public schools, nor, indeed, are 
we aware that rebuke ou that he.ad is particularly called for. It 
is an outside excrescence or parasiticsl attack, not an inward 
disease, that we mean to spealc of. Wo could not mark its nature 
in few words by any less ambiguous title than the one we have 
prefixed, in which the term hookmaking is to bo understood in its 
first and liberal sense. The public schools of England are 
cherished institutions, and, like nil objects of popular interest, are 
exposed to the Nemesis of having flippant and hasty books made 
xoncerning them by compilers. Just now the compiler is de¬ 
prived, os it happens, of any decent excuse. For there is a 
atill new book on the Public Dcbooln, noticed by us in the spring 
of this year, which, though written in a familiar way, is a really 
•ound useful book. But the compiler is au irrepressible 
species. Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe has got together a certaiu 
amount of history and legend about the pulilic schools by the 
ordinary compilers processes, and, moreover, has bethought him 
of a novel attraction for British parents aud schoolboys. This 
is the enlisting of tho schools themselves in the work. He has 
induced recent, or in one or two cases present, pupils at the leading 
a^ools to write lor him accounts of their daily life and manners.} ami 
' ihe collection appears under the title of JSoeryday Life in our 
JfViMic SekoolSf Sketched hy Heod-Scholwe of Mton, TrinehetCerf 
Wnimmter, Shrewibuiy, Marrow, Rugby, CltaHwhame, and so 
lorth, edited by Charles Eyre Pasepe.” And in the book itself 
thehsanes of these scholars are given. Now we are strongly of 


opinion that, without Mr. Poscoe’s latest invention, English sebooT- 
boys get in sundry ways quite as much premature puMfeity as is 
good for them; and we should therefore not be ^ispemd to con* 
gratulate Mr. Pascoe, even if his invention were justified to the 
greatest extent to which literary success could justify it. 
But peradventuro this is not our affair. -There is no law 
to prevent any one from puhlisUing whatsoever he can get 
printed and published at any time after he is old enough to 
write. Wo presume that the consent of the parents or guaraiano 
of these young gentlemen has been obtained to the present publi¬ 
cation ; and, if they do not object, other people are free to regret 
the example, but they can hardly do more. And we shall aay 
nothing more on this matter; nevertheless, thinking of it as we 
do, we cannot be extremely soiry that the result, taken on its 
merits as a literary performance, is not of an encouraging kind. 
We have, indeed, no grave censure to puss on the contributions of 
the htiad-Bcholars ” (wo should like to know, by the way, in what 
public school, if any, such a term as ** boad-scholar ” is current); 
Tliey speak well, in the main, for the tone and culture of modern 
sixth-form boys. They are simply and candidly written, and on 
the whole with creditable intelligence, though in one or two of 
thHm there are slips which look as if the writers had not revised 
their work with much care. Assuming that the thing was to b» 
done in this fashion, the editor has no reason to complain of hi» 
materials. But to moke the best of the materials would need » 
very different editor from Mr. Pascoe. 

Mr. Pascoe’s part of the work, it appears, is reprinted from -the- 
Leisure Hour ; and we do not know that it is more slipshod than 
contributions to minor magazines have a license to be by present 
custom. But that excuse, whatever it be worth, will not serve 
when slipshod work is republished in cold blood. Tho key-note 
is struck at once in the preface by a sentence of fatuous com¬ 
placency. ** There are lew parents, indeed,” says Mr. Pascoe,. 
** who would not desire to educate their sous at a Public School 
and there are few lads of any spirit who would not hail with salis- 
faction the prospect of entering one.” As to the lads of spirit, it 
may safely ro assumed that the boys of well-to-do parents will 
always hail with satisfaction the prospect of doing what they are- 
brought up to believe is the proper thing for people of their clasa 
to do. But as to the parents, an author who undertakes to iuj* 
struct us about the public schools should not he unaware that 
among the parents and schooliuoatura who tliink seriously of theso 
things it is understood that our whole public school system is ou 
its trial os it never was before. Not that the schools aro worse 
on tho contrary, they have been made much belter in every 
way than they wore even one generation ago. But peopfe 
have begun to reflect, and to consider that education 9 a a 
thing to be taken in earnest, and means a good doal 
more than learning lessons and playing games. Among 
the most notable signs of ihe'times in this respect is the 
admirable address delivered by Mr. Wilson, formerly of Rugby 
and now Head-Master of Clifton, to the Education Society, aucL 
printed in the Journal of Rducatitm. Faronta will do mucE 
belter to read that, and read it carofully, than to amuse themselves 
with the odds and ends of school shop ” collected by Mr. 
Pascoe. Wo need hardly apologize for a little digression which, 
has led us to mention one thing of solid value in the course of 
this article. The value of Mr. Pascoe’s historical, legendary, and 
arcbicological smatterings is merely naught. He gives an account 
of tho constitution of one public school after another, but seems 
never to understand their relations and diflerenoes. In his- 
chapter on Shrewsbury there is the following ciirioaslj bungling 
passage 

It has been somewhere remarked, and not witlioub some ground for tire 
a.';.si;rtiun, tiint the Foundation boys of eacsh of our great schools represent 
thu school; in other words, that the Collegers’' of Kton represent Ktoo. 
College as founded by Henry the Sixth; the “ Scholars ” of Winchostor, 
Winchastcr Oillcge os founded by William of Wykolium; the ** Queen’s 
Scholars ” of Westminster, St. Peter's College os established hy Ellaubeth. 
In the case of iSiirewsbury £$chooi, this order of things has bi^n reverb 
owing to the rohtriction imposed by Edward, of reserving the principal 
henolits of his Free Uraminur Sciiool to tlie sons of tho burgesses. Since fall 
day, the burgesses, or those iniiabitants of tho town of Slirewsimry who 
possess the legal qualidcation to be so naniod, have greatly declined in 
number, and cacii euccouding year they have itecome tower and fewer. 
Only a few persons now live within the old borough liburtios of Shrews¬ 
bury ; tlie town proper is mainly used for bnsiuess purposes, the inhabitants 
TOMdiiig on tlio outskirts. Ueiico It tins been brought to pass, that tlui' 
nuiniiorof scholars having tho statutable right to bo educated at the school 
undiir Edward’s charter at the lower fee have become so greatly redact 
that, if the school hod depended for its existence on the iidtux of ** Oppi- 
dani,” or Town-boys, it must long since have been closed. The prestige of 
Shrewsbury ScIiooI bus been mainly upheld, and its fame promoted, by 
tlie *' Alieui,” who have sought admiisiiin to it from all parts of tha 
kingdom. 

Mr. Pa.sco6 is comparing incongruous things. The trath is that 
oui* public schools iall into seyarHl distinct classes. We have the 
endowed Colleges of Royal foundation.—Winchester, lilton, and 
Westminster—with their fixed body of foundation scholars enjoy¬ 
ing the founder’s gifts, and a more or less variable body of out¬ 
siders who pay their own way, and whom the authorities axe in 
strictness not bound to take in at all. The type is just the sam» 
os that of a College at either University, with its hesd, fellowa, 
and scholars who are members of the foundation, and pensibuere 
or commonets wbo are not. The head of the Oxford or Uambridge 
House eorresponda, of course, to the Provost of Eton or Warden 
of Winchester, not to the Head-Maatsr. Eton College would 
have been fonnally oomplete in itself without an/, oppidaaa, just 
as the hssoeiated foundatioii of Kiog^s nt Oaubridj^ affilia^,’* 
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M Mp* Flueoe lodiaoailj ealls it) not only night bo,^ but until 
onr own time wai^ complete in itself without any pensioners. But 
Jyen the actual ^‘^sooTation of King’s with Eton, and of New 
OoUege with Winchester, has failed to exhibit this obvious homo- 
logT to Pascoe. Then we have the Qrammar-schools of the 
Rmormation period, in one or two cases of Royal foundation, but 
mostly the work of priyate muuiflcenca, which were designed in 
the fliet instance exclusively or chiefly for the benefit of residents. 
There an schools of this type all over the country. Some of 
them, Mng fiiYoured by circumstances, have gained a national 
leputatiou, nifd taken rank as public schools in the most eminent 
and honourable sense. Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury, are of 
this class. The thing to remember about them is that they do 
not formally difler »om many other schools which have not 
had the like success. There was no reason in the nature of things 
why the Grammar-schools of Sherborne or Tunbridge, for example, 
should not havo become what Harrow and Rugby became. And 
there is no reason in the nature of things why old Grammar- 
schools which have hitherto remained obscure should not yet 
make for themselves a considerable place if they fall under 
capable direction, as indeed the two we nave last named are doing. 
St. Paul’s and Moiohant Taylors stand apart from other grainraar- 
Bchools as the work of men who were advanced reformers in their 
day. They reject the principle of local advantage, and havo been 
free and open from the first. St. Paul’s is now on the point of 
entering on a new course as a day-school on a large scale, with the 
advantages of public-school traditions, and teaching of the best 
public-school standard. The experiment will be most iuteroating, 
and if it succeeds may have great couH(;quences. Lastly, wo have 
two peculiar foundations, also of the Reformation period, where 
charity in the popular sense was a material or principal part of the 
original scheme. These are Charterhouse (by its proper legal 
name Sutton’s Hospital) and Christ’s Hospital. Perhaps, however, 
the difierenoe between these and the older collegiate fouudatioiis 
should be reckoned only one of degree; for in most of these, 
if not all, distinct provision for the poor was included. These 
charitable pruvisions have either heeu commuted, or have be¬ 
come BO in«iguificant beside the scholastic part of the foundations 
that few people remember tkeir exi^tonco. On all these matters 
Mr. Pascoe is either silent or hopelessly confused. So that his 
account of the public schools, as English institutions of a very 
typical and remarkable kiud, is perfectly worthless. 

Neither is Mr. Pascoe happier in details. We begin with his 
account of Eton, which comes first. He tells us that the seculor 
priests who under the charter ”—he means statutes—'^ were re¬ 
tained for the daily service of the chapel have long since 
boon relegated to the things of the past.” It is true that 
secular priests, as a doss distinct from regular, are ''relegated 
to the things of tho past,” every Anglican priest sinco the Re¬ 
formation being secular; hut tho particular secular priests in 
question are to this day renrosenled at Eton by the Conducts 
(coiiductif or aalaried), of whom Mr. Pascoe has evidently never 
beard. The modern reforiua in (College are post-dated by about 
a generation. "Fagging in the days gone by (we write of 
twenty-live years ngoj was fagging, indeed,” mys INfr. rnscoo. 
"No proper surveillance was exercised by the masters; and a 
junior colleger’s life was welluigh one of positive misery.” 
We say of our own knowledge that between twenty and twenty- 
five years ago this was not tho case. Fagging has been in 
some respects diminished since; hut even then it was milder at 
Eton, and in College in particular, than wo still undoivtand it to 
be at some other schools. And tho othor reforms in College men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Pascoe as if they were quite recent are about forty 
years old. A similar mistake, though on a much smaller point, 
occurs in the chapter on " Life in Cnlloge ” contributed by a recent 
Colleger. The late Oppidan’s story of " Life among the 
Oppidans’' which follows has a certain pleasing simplicity. It 
begins with stating that" the generally received idea that an Eton 
Oppidan has not so much work to do in school ns a Colleger is an 
erroneous one." Quite true—hut with the (qualification that, brilliant 
exceptions excepted, the Colleger does his work and tho Oppidan 
does not. The same contributor mentions that the Head-Master 
«thought it his duty ” to take notice of an extremely gi'oss and, 
we should ourselves add, all hut unprecedented case of bullying. 
He further endeavours to instruct tho British public in the mys¬ 
tery of the " wall game” of football; about as hopeful a task as 
for a conveyancer to explain to a layruan the operation of a 
common recovery, which a Chief Justice of the last century 
declared to be in its nature inscrutable. We pass on to Winchester. 
Let 08 hear Mr. Pascoe's intorprotation of the threefold inscrip¬ 
tion in the schoolroom, "Aut disce, aut discede, manet aors 
tertia csodi." Apparently he has not discovered that it is a 
hexameter verse; but toat is nothing. " In other words," 
he expounds, " the scholars are warned, Either learn—Or 
depart hence—Or remain and he chastised.” Any Winchester 
hoy who in our fathers’ days had been so misguided as to 
ofilw "remain and he chastised” os a "construe” of "manet 
BOXB tertia modi” would have speedily made a better acquaintance 
not only with the grammar or the sentence, hut with the prac¬ 
tical meaning of the mots tertia. Discipline is gentler now, and 
perhaps he might escape with moderate admonition and not 
moderate derisiaai. After this it is but natural that Mr. Pascoe 
should talk of " rules for the conduct of the students, written 
in listin, in the style of the fiamoua Duodsdm Tahulin of the 
Romans.” ^e dweet reader may judge whether Mr. Pascoe 
has ever read a word of the fragments of the XIL TaUeSi or 


would understand them if he did. . For the early history of 
Westminster Mr. Pascoe quotes, at second-hand as we suspect, 
and with all but implicit faith as appears by his language, the 
chronicle of the false Ingulf. In the same chapter is an oz^mely 
absurd comparison of the general characters of the diflerant 
schools. Mr. Pascoe is much awed, by the aristocratic air of 
Eton collars, and imagines Rugby to have a monopoly of " the 
hone and sinow of hmgland.” We might pick out more 
blunders and crudities; but we are alrouily ashamed to havo 
troubled our readers with criticism of such flimsy stuff as 
this “ introductory historical matter.” The only pnrt of tho 
book that may some day bo worth something is the glossary 
of school terms at the end. It is nothing like complete, and 
contains at least one serious mistake—the definition of " sock ” 
at Eton as "edibles of various kinds privately imported into 
college, house, or school.” " tiock ” means and includes all petty 
refreshments—fruit, ices, or what not—consumed outside set 
meals, whether privately or openly. The word implies a certain 
superfluity. Bread and cheese taken to satisfy hunger on a long 
walk would not be " sock." But it does not imply anything dan- 
destino. It also is, or was, used as a verb, to give by way of 
"sock," and thence to give generally; hut this, we think, was 
rather a lowor-boy usage. However, this glossary is the only 
attempt wo have seen to collect tho terms of art of the different 
schools, and some philologist may one day find it useful for want 
of a better. 


THE MONET MARKET. 

T he course of the money market this autumn has not been in 
accordance with the expectations of the most competent ob¬ 
servers. For a peri(M, much longer than had b('on anticipated, 
tho interest charged for the use of capital in the short-lonn 
market continued low, although gold was taken in immense 
amounts for tho United .States. In tho middle of August, how¬ 
ever, tho Bank of England raised its rale of discount from 2^ 
per cent, to 3, nod a week later to 4 per cent. In tho be¬ 
ginning of October it further raised the rate to 5 per egnt, 
and has maintained it since at that figure. But no sooner had 
the rate been advanced to 5 per cent, than rat(» in the " outer 
market,” ns it is called, began to fall away; in other words, the 
competition amongst ibemsolvcs of tho hanks and discount-houses 
which cluster round the Bank of England was so great that the 
rates charged by thorn foil to and nt one moment even to x|, 
er cent, below tho otHcial minimum of the Bank of England, 
'liis showed that the demand for loanable cspitnl here at home 
was hut slight. Although trade has been improving for the 
past two years, and continues to improve*, tho improvement has 
not yet reached that stage which occasions demand for a great 
amount of accomniodalioii on tho part of merchants and mann- 
facturers. There is no niarkod rise in wages or prices, and, 
until that occurs^ the absorption of capital by trade will not ho 
largely angmenttd. The; real cause of the rite in the rate of dis¬ 
count was the dr.ain of gold, particularly for the United States, 
and to a lesser extent for other foreign countries. As soon 
ns that drain began to full oil' the outer marlcet took courage, and, 
ns we have said, rates then fell awiiy steadily; but about a fort¬ 
night ago there wn.s a sudden ehiinge,Hrid rates began to rise again, 
until nt the close of lust week they reached por cent., an ad¬ 
vance of fully 1 per cent, in about ten days. To understand this 
sudden movement it must be borne in mind that tho Bank of 
England is much more poorly provided than it was a year ago. 
Roughly speaking, it holds now six millions of gold less than it 
did at this time last year, and its reserve also is fully five millions 
smaller. Tho market, therefore, is very much less able to bear 
any strain upon it than it was lost year, and still less able than it 
was two years ago. A slight cause cousecqueutly produces a 
considerable efl'ect, and the special causes which have now been 
acting are three in number. 

It 18 usual in the month of November for a considerable amount 
of gold to he taken from the Bank of England by the Scotch 
hamw. In the middle of November the circulation of tiie Scotch 
Itonks rises considomhly, and to cover this increased circulation 
the hanks have to provide themselves with gold. The gold thus 
withdrawn from the Bank of England of course lessens its re¬ 
serve, and leaves the London market poorer than before. The 
movement, however, is now well understood, and, as it is temnoraiy 
in its nature, it is of itself calculated to have but a slight innuonce 
upon the market. Still it leaves the market poorer and lens able 
to hear any strain which may arise. One such strain was 
caused by the proparntions of the India Council for paying off n 
portion of its dent. The India Council is usually a large lender of 
mone;^ In the short-loan market of London. The fact is singular, 
since It would he considered contrary to sound principle if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to enter the money market to 
compete with hankers there. But it is to he borne in mind that 
the India Council is the successor of the old East India Company; 
that the East India Company, like other trading associations, was 
in the habit of lending whatever surplus cosh it happened to hold 
for the time being, as an^ other traders might do; and that the 
India Council has inherited this among othor practices. The 
market quietly accepts a custom which, if introduced for the 
first time, it would certainly cry^ out against: and thus it 
happens that the India Council is usually a large lender in 
London. But a year ago it gave notice that it would pay 
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• off on the Iftet dny of tho luOnth joet ended eerlaia bonds 
.'Which it WAS entitled to off on giving; a year'e notice. As 
the lime for payment appruACiied^ the Oounctl was of course 
oblif^ed to cease lending, and aw to begin to call in the 
loans which it had made for abort j^riods. The amount to bo 
paid off was between four and live millions; and this large sum, 
withheld from the market at a time when the market was, as we 
: have just been explaining, poorly supplied, caused a considerable 
rise 10 the value of money. The borrowers from the India 
‘ Council hod to provide themaelves witli the means to puy off the 
OouDcil, and the demand created by them at once sent up rates. In 
additiun to these causes there was the resumed export of gold to 
various places—South America, Portugal, the Gape, and India— 
and, above all, to America. 

The export of gold to the United States this antumn has been 
very much smaller than last year ortho year before; partly because 
the export.^ of those two years had almost fwovidod tho country 
with OB much currency an it needed, and partly because the bad 
wheat harvest in America this year diminished the debt due by 
'Europe to the United Statos, and consequently lessened the power 
of the United States.to draw upon Europe for gold. It was, os we 
have already said, tho drain of gold to the United States which in 
the early autumn caused the advance in the Bank of England rate; 
but the drain did nut assubo large proportions, and soon ceased, 
and people had begun to believe that no more gold would be taken, 
when suddenly pressure arose once more in Now Yorlr. This 
pressure was caused partly by a succession of bank failures in 
Newark, New Jersey, and in Bo.ston. I'he shoclt to credit given by 
these failures origlnoied rumours in New York itself that one of the 
principal banks there was in an insolvent condition, and a scare 
followed. The bank, however, imiiiediately invited the (clearing 
House Oommittee to examine its accounts, and tho Gommittou 
reported that the bank was in a most aatisfimtory condition. The 
aoore abated, but still there has remained a feeling of unuosiuess, 
and all who are under ougagiunents to poy large sums have been 
taking precautions against what might happen. In addition to 
this the market has been disturbed by the action of the United 
States Treasury. lleri> in JCngland the proceeds of tiixation are 
paid into the lliuik of .l^inglund to the account of the Government, 
an&Kva thus av'nilr.ble for trading purposes until tho Government 
needs thorn. But in the United hitntos tho proceeds of taxation 
are paid directly into tho Treasury, and are kept locked up there 
until they are needed. In tho remote districts, indued, the 
. Goventmeut uses sonic of tho banks as agents for collecting or 
,depositing its receipts; but, speaking generally, the rovenue is 
net deposited in banks, but is lucked up in tho Treasury until it 
is needed. As our readers are uwaru, the United States Govern¬ 
ment collects a revenue much larger than is required to defray its 
current expenses. The surplus income this year is estimated to 
amount to about 24 millions sterling, and during the present 
autumn the receipts have been comiug in in exceptionally largo 
amounts. Thus the Treasury has been taking out of tho market 
very large sums at the very time when the market was appre¬ 
hensive, and therefore needed a full supply. To remedy this 
state of things the Secretary of the Treasury advertised that 
,he would buy every Wednesday during November bonds to 
the nominal amount of 400,000/., and, in addition, ho had 
called in for redemption a considerable amount of bonds which 
ore to be paid oil' on Christmas Eve. But, as ho ollered 
for the bonds to bo bought weekly only their par value, with 
the interest accrued at the time of payment, he has ^en un¬ 
able to make any purchases during the month. A large class 
of lenders—as, ior example, trustees and savings banka—are 
allowed to lend upon Government securities, but not upon any 
other kind of Stuck ICxchonge aecurities, and consequently there 
ia always an active demand for Government securities for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining loans upon them. And as the United States 
Goyemment has of late been reducing doibt at an unprecedentedly 
rapid rate, tlus 4 souind has run up the price of the Three and a Half 
per Gent, bonds, which alone the Secretary of the Treasury is 
willing to buy, above the figure which the Semetary offers for them. 
It thus happ<ms that, while the Treasury by its collection of the 
taxes is abstracting from the market veiy large amounts, it is ! 
unable to. return to the market by moans of &e redemption of 
debt such sums as would relievo tlio pressure, for these reasons 
the New York market has beon exceedingly stringent for some 
weeks, and the exchange upon London frii to a point which 1 
threatened a renewal of the drain of gold; indeed last week i 
an amount of gold was withdrawn from the Bank of England 
ibr despatch to New York. This withdrawal aceentuatpd 
.greaBy the rise in the value of money here, os it. was feared 
that It might be, hut the beginning of another draiu which 
Height make money extroniely dear. This has not, however, 
proved to be tho cose. The exchanges have emtn risen, and 

apneaia improbable now that gold to any oonaulerable amount 
will be taken. Moreover, there is a genersl opinion that the 
new Secretary of tho Treasury will adopt eoefgetic tiwasuies to 
prevent the action of his department from causug a crisis in the 
money uAurkot. He is not a dnonoier, and he requires some time to 
consider what measures he should take. Indeed his only knowledge 
pf ffnaaca was acquired when, for a single yeaTihe held the Office 
of Suh-XroMurer of the United States in New York about twelve 
years ago. Since then he has been Ghief Justice of the Court of 
York, in which capad^ he is not Bkely to have 
had either tin^ or opportuuity to pay much attootioa to 
surprising, therefore, that. ne has tidkeu time to 


his policy; but itls^betieVed thktrhehaSiiowdeolded'd^naddpt&ijg 
suchmeusures as will relieve-the niarket 
As regards the immediate future it seemS' tWibitl^, atf 
just said, that no drain of dny ooUsiderkhlA aii&mmt 4 S'‘Nd# xhft 
is now to be feared ; but it is also evident thd.t tbe'ac^if^f '&e 
India Council in pa^ug off its bands has deeded, While thb' dx&i 
of gold to Scotland is also over ; -indeied the gold is xtow oqm^ 
bade. Moreover, what we may call the misoelltthebus 
gold to India, the Gape,- Usbou, Vienna, Memto Video, and mSm 
Ayres is not important, and ismot likely to exOrci^ much idfni- 
ence upon the market. On the other hand, hhweiwr, the demand of 
Italy for gold, in order to resume epecie payments; iSStUl nasatkfied; 
and the contractors for the Italian loan will continue their oik^- 
tions, talcing gold, if not from this market, yet ftom quarters 
which would have supplied this market if nCt thus ioterdep|tod. 
Moreover, the improvement in "trade continues; and, Whsii it 
reaches a certain point, it will lead- to a demand for additional 
capital on the part of manafactarers and merchants, and will ^iu 
tend to enhance the value of money. But, for the present, the 
general expectation is that rates will tend to fall, though' they 
may begin to rise again as Ghiistmos approaches* 


THE TUEATBES. 

rilHE revival at the liny market by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft of 
-L riot and ramon was in some ways a curious experiment, 
of which the residts were naturally watched for with interest. 
The liaymarket company has hitherto been occupied wi^ stuff 
less strong than that of JHot and Ptmton —a piny which demands 
strong and strongly-marked acting. Tlie piece is described in the 
bills as tho work of the late Mr. Tom Taylor; but there seems 
some reason to believe that part of the credit of its authorship 
was to be attributed to Mr. John Lang. It is not knowU to 
founded upon any Erench play, and yet there is sooming evidence 
of some French origin, wbicJi cannot but strike a reader of 
the play, in the turn of tho phrases. However this may be, the 
piece is a striking and ofl'ective piece of stage craft, and has tho 
great merit that the interest in its action never slackens. The 
plot is mainly concerned with tho downfall of Fouchd, who in 
the first act appears disguised ns an Abbd in the bouse of a cei^ 
tain Mme. do hWtanges, who is for the public a grande dame 
de par lo mondo," but who is secretly an ogent of Fouch6*s. 
Another creature of Fouchd’s, DesmaretH,‘^is secretly plotting against 
him, and has given private information to an anonymous pam¬ 
phleteer, Henri de Neuville, a native of Guadalonpc, whom Eouchd 
uccideuttilly discovers. Desmorets by a stratagem procures the pam¬ 
phleteer's ’escape, and then persuades b'o'uchtl to send Mme. 
de Eentanges alter him to decoy him back' to I’aris, thus taking 
liisrovougo upon Mme. Fontanges for having scornfully rejected 
his own protostatiouB of love. M me. do Fontanges consents to do 
this under tho pressure of Fouclie’s throat to denounce her as a 
paid spy, and follows Henri do Neuville to l*raguo. Here ho falls 
despoittlely in love with her, and she falls os desperately in love 
with him; and from the moment when this is known the interest 
of the ])lay centres in the plots and counterplots made by Mme. 
de Fontanges, Desmorets, and Fouchd. Those parts, originally 
played by Mm. Stirling, Kobson, and Emory, ore now undwtaken 
by Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Bancroft; 
whilo that of the fiexy and chivalrous Henri de Neuville, for¬ 
merly undertaken by Alfred Wigau, is now played by Mr. 
Conway. Both in tho action and in the dialogue the colour 
bus been laid on with a good fat brush, and the play seems 
throughout to demand a strength and breadth of interpretation 
which is perhaps not always reached bv those concernod in its 
rendering. Mr. Bancroft’s polished style auits well enough the 
mock character of the Abbd which Fouehd supports; but h^eta us 
see too little of the real Fouchd, the unscrupulous and ambitious 
Minister of Police, whose agents are everywhere, while they 
are all, at least in appearance, abjectly ob^ent to him. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil had an unusually difficult task in undertaking a 
-character associated with tho memory and reputation of Roi^n, 
an actor whose peculiar gift of inteunty lingers in the inemory Of 
many, playgoers and is known by tradition to many others. 
Certain former performances of Mr. Geeil'k have made us believe 
that he had it in him to play pa^ demanding this spechU in¬ 
tensity; and we sdll think, having seen his performance of 
Dosmarets, that he has it in him. But, on the occasion on Which 
we saw him play the part, he did not succeed in giving his con¬ 
ception of the character an adequate outward expression. His 
facial^ expres^on was from beginning to end fine and stiiklng, 
and in this one could trace tiiat he followed the charaet^s 
vazying philses with appreciation; but his voice and geaturo ^ 
not correspond to his wish. He seemed, in foot, to have, to 
borrow a fkcnch phrase, emotions whidi did not erpsa the 
float. I^is has nappened to manv actors of ezceptlottal 
merit on former occaaiona, and probably Will happen^ again 
and again. Mr. Oe^b presstit pexformonoe of I^^ai^nS 
it is for the moment disappointing, affords no reason for con¬ 
cluding that parts of a odibra similar to that of Besstt^ts 
Will in the fiiture be out of his reach. In ^^nri ds 
Mr. Oonwi^ dh^jsd a fire and passion for which wn WSN not 
wholly pi^Mrad* Mr. Conwny has aiWsyc acted With? dm 
and inteUigm; «bat#a hive not before aaen Mm gC seia^ly jmfor 
as henow ddiiin tbs dircetkm of Beamingly i^taiiamiB emotion. ' 
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icenes he displayed an turiVnUBed temd^meM end fire, 
end in the soenes of auger he ehowed at onoe etren^ and solf- 
leitmiat. Mr. pfneio as Cerennes gives ah exceljent and un- 
esaggerated stu^ off a fop of the time. We have kept for the 
Jwt the great praise which we have to give to the rendering of 
H]ne,'do Foutauges by Miss Ada Cavendish, who, always an 
antM off high skill, seems to us to have gained much in the power 
to; interpret varying emotions. Her last scene—an especially 
difficult one—* was specially well played. 

JPkIt and Paaiion is followed by Mr. Bumand's bright and 
clever adaptation of LoloHe^ in which Mrs. Bancroft plays 
the^ wt taken in the original by Mmo. Ohaumont; a part 
which in A Letton is that of Kate lieovo, a popular actress, 
who comes to give instruction in two of her favourite cho^ 
raeters to Lady Duncan, wife of a Scotch hanker, who dutoats 
theatricals, but who has been ovor-porsuadod to allow his wii'e 
to act for a charitable institution. A good deal of fun is got 
out of Lady Duncan’s astonishment at finding that the actress 
is off. the stage a well-bred lady without a tinge of 13 ohe- 
mionism, and more is got out of the veroCf tempered by Mrs. 
Bancroft’s woU-known skill, %vith which Kate Tieevo tlirows her¬ 
self into too task of showing Lady Duncan how to deliver 
burleequo lines riddled with puns, how to sing the kind of songs 
now popular in burlesques, aud how to dance n burlesque dance. A 
serious interest is given to the little piece by Kate Itoevo’s dis¬ 
covery that her husband, whose murriago with linr has boon kept 
secret, is making love to Lady Duncan. The husband comes 
suddenly in while Kato Reeve is waiting for her cue behind a 
screen, and begins immediately to urge his suit. The actress 
stops forward and delivers herself of a Hcathiug speech of rebuke, 
which is given with much forco and dignity by Mrs. Bancroft. 
As she draws to an end she finds herself face to face with 
Sir Thomas Duncan, who has come in unobserved by her, and 
brMs off with “ That, Lady Duncan, is how I should like you to 
speak the speech.” The little play is well written; but its success 
naturally deponds upon th(! admirnble mitnuer in which it is actod by 
Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Henri,Mr. Conway,and Mr. Ijroolcfinld, whoso 
perforoiancu of Sir Thomas Duncan cannot but add to his reputa¬ 
tion. His Scotch is capital; and his byj)biy is just what byplay 
should be, suilicieully marked, but never obtrusive, lie is speci- 
aUy to be commended for toe studious moderation of his acting at 
his last entrance, whore anj? provocjition to a laugh from the audi¬ 
ence might spoil the situation. The scene is sol with much gor- 
Mousnesa ; and the peculiarly hideous ofi'eot of a cast of the Milo 
Venus, with a bronze body and silver drapery, may be intended to 
indicate the deticioncios of Sir Thomas Duncan’s taste. 

At the Court Theatre Mr. Clayton has reproduced Awalcinff, 
Mr. Campbell Clarke’s well-written adaptation of Marcel, and 
Mr. \V. S. Gilbert’s Bmjaged, in which Mr. II. J. Byron is spocially 
engaged for the part of Cheviot Hill, formerly played by Mr. 
Qeorj^o Honey. Awaking, it will be remeniborod, is a one-net 
play, in which Mr. Clayton appears as a father who baa lost hi.s 
reason in consequence of the accidental slaying of his own son, 
and who is restored to health b][ an ingenious and touching 
plot. Tho interest of tho piece is of an entirely pathetic kind, and 
toe pathos is of tho strongest order. It makes an incessant 
demand, while it lasts, upon the powers of tho actor who appears 
in the principal part, and this demand is ns fully met ns possible 
b^ Mr. Clayton, who seems to us to have made a grt'nt stride in 
his art since be first appeared in the character of Tremaine. Look, 
voice, and gesture ore throughout so carefully studied and con¬ 
trolled that toe effect of the acting is completely spontaneous; 
and tho final moment is, without a hint of maudlin seutioient, 
one of the most touching things to be seen on tho stage. Wo 
jwrote at length of Engaged when it was first brought out at 
tho Haymarket, and it need now only be said that it is in 
many ways more effectively played than it was then, sinco all 
the performers have seized tho idea that it is necessary to play its 
most ludicrous passagos with the most complete serionsnesB in 
order to give them the desired effect. Miss Marion Terry, Miss 
Thorne, and Mr. Bellew play even better than beforo in their 
original characters, and Mr. Byron bos certainly a truer notion of 
how Cheviot Hill should be played than Mr. Honey had. His 
peifformance on the first night was not so complete as it probably 
will be in future; but we have always agreed with Mr. Byron 
himself that a'first night's performance is not a true test, under 
peteeni conditions, of the merits of a play or an actor. 


REVIEWS. 


BISHOP THIBLWALL’S LKTTERS.* 


rpHBSE two volumes of unequal interest, though they axo 
X published togetbm', are only so far connected that they 
contain oorresponaenoe by tho some person. Of three nominal 
editOKS, only one seems to have performed the task which his name 
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* Lsflirs, Eitnarg and Thtobgival, of Connop Tlarlwan, lato I^ord 
BMop of 8t. Ihiowo. Edited by the Veiy Kov. W. Stewart Porowno, 
D.D., and the Rev. Louis Stokes, B.A. Witii AnnotationR and Preliml- 
nsiy Remazlu by the Uev. JUouis Stokes. ].ondon: lliohard Brntley Sc Son. 
* LoUoNf Id e Friond hg Qmmp ThirtwaU, fai« Lord ’ Bishop of 8t. DaviiFa. 
Gditedtotoe Yeiy Bev. Aithar Penrbyn Stanley, D.D.. Dean of West* 
viaitca London: Btehud Bentl^ ft Son. zSSi. 


implito. Dean Stanley prefixed to the Letters to a Friend his 
fhnnral sermon on Bishop Thirlwnll. Dean Perowme contributes' 
a preface of ten or twelve pages to the Letters, Theological and 
Ltterarg, and ho oddly adds a funeral sermon, not on Bbhop 
Thirl wall, but on Dean Stanley. The Memoir, or thread con¬ 
necting the letters, is furnished by Mr. Stokes, who does not' 
state whether he was personally acquainted with the Bishop. Tt 
seems that the Memoir is compiled from an article in th0‘ 
Edinburgh lieriew, written by Professor Pluiuplro, now Doan of' 
Wells, and Mr. Stokes acknowledges his obliguticms ’to tho 
present Master of Trinity and to other informants. Somo of the 
letters ought, if it was thought worth while to preserve them, 
to havo Wii included in a collection of Bishop Thirl wall's 
“ Remains” which has been nlroady published. A disquisition on 
a point of thoology or of biblical criticism is not- converted for 
biographical purposes into a' letter by the accident of being 
trohsuiilled in a stanipod envelope. An e.xcoption might have 
been made in tho case of letters of mixed character, such as one 
which begin.s w’ith remarks on Jlobrew syntax, and ends with a 
protest against the childish credulity which the writer attributes to 
an eminent author:—“ ilo was iu (his respect a bora Papist, and 
finds his natural element in the Golden Legend. . . . Surely 
it is one thing to boHove that all is regulated by a Supreme 
Will, and quite nuothor thing to bulievo that this Will 
employs a machinery like that of tho Eupe of the Lockf 
Mr. Stokes would also have done well to omit a series of 
juvenile letters to a schoolfollow, coinpu»ed iu tho pedantic and 
volurainnuB form which might bo expeetod froiii a precocious boy; 
but n biographer with scanty materials at his dispfjsal cannot allurd 
to he too critical in his selections. In the words of the preface, 
“ Even tho letters which havo been collected do not cover tho 
whole of his litb.” It is greatly to be regretted tlml ** bis corre- 
spondenco with Lord Houghton, one of his oldest friends, polished, 
with other treasures, «n the disnstrous lire at ]‘’jy/«ton some years 
ago.” There was probably not one of Jiis friends to whom he 
wrote with fuller sympathy or with a more Ihoioiigh certainty of 
being understood. Bishop Thirlwall is truly dcscrihi'd in a passage 
quoted by the Dean of i'cterbfuougli as baving boon, “not only 
foremost in the intellectual rank of tbo clergy: ho was, by almost 
universal consent, foremost in the ititelligenee of Great Britain.” 
Tho Dean proceed.^ to say that, ** if he iibstniiied from taking "that 

E art in public lifo which his uncommon powers justly entitled 
im to take, this was a side of his character which concealed its 
strength. But it concealed also its gimtlcr and tenderer side. . . . 
Men thought him stern and severe, because they did not penetrate 
beneath his mask of reserve. He was, in truth, tho warmest and 
moat .sympathizing of friends.” A plea^^ant sketch of his ordinary 
lifo at Abergwili, by “ one who km-w him intinuitel}'/’ is added*, 
but it is strange that a friend and ixlmirer should have recorded, 
without a sense of tlte rudeness of the eomiuont, his answer to a 
person who had, at his request, ropented a trivial remark, “ Strnngo 
how little one loses by being deaf.” Gonuiuu kindness and attach¬ 
ment to friends are not incompatible with want of tact and dis- 
n gard of the feelings of indifferent persons. Bishop Thirlwall was 
siiignlnrly dclicient in tho faculty of uiideislanding commonplace 
people, who form tho overwhelming majority of mankind. The 
Dean of Peterborough is perhaps singular in his belief that “ no man 
governed a iliocese batter.” Thirlwnll would pr«»bably havo been un 
admirable Primate, for ho was by nature an ecclcsin8tic.il statesman, 
capable of forming a sound judgment on groat public questions, and 
of o-xercising infiueuce or authority over those who were similarly 
engaged. His diucusau cliargos were admitted, oven by those who 
dillered from his conclnsions, to be among the most masterly contro- 
vci-sial writings of tho time; but he had no liking for minute details, 
and no capacity for dealing with ordinary persona. J’robably no con¬ 
temporary bi.sbop was so deticieuL in personal coiibideration for bis 
clergy. When ho met them on public occasions he accorded only 
to a few the barest personal recognition j and in private society 
he addressed his conversation by preferoiico to any layman who 
bad the advantage of being a scholar or a man of tho world. Itis 
negligence was not the loss to l)e regretted beenuso the Welsh 
clergy are generally of humbler stntiou than those of an English 
diocese. To serious business tho Bishop was always ready 
to attend; and his pecuniary liberality was OTeat. In Lis 
later years his unpopularity with his * clergy dlojinished, as 
they gradually learned to understand hi.n character and to be 
proud of his ability aud reputation. The Dean of Peterborough 
IS surprised “that'a speaker of such acknowledged eloquence 
should have taken so little part in the debates in the House of 
Ijords. When he did speak he commanded the ear of the House.” 
It is true that Thirlwall’s celebrated speeoh on the Disestablish¬ 
ment of the Irish Church was perhaps the most powerful argu¬ 
ment which was addressed to either Itouse. Tho poors probably 
listened respectfully to anything which mi^ht proceed from tho 
ablast prelate on the Dench; but their attention was granted under 
difficulties. Some of them were in tho habit of describing Bishop 
Thirlwall ns the most tedious of speakers; and out of the House 
his slowness and prolixity were to ordinary hearers intolerable. 
In one of the Letters to a Fiend he reports, with perfect good 
humour, how toe company at a Welsh dinner on St. David’s Day 
interrupted him with the cry of “ Time.” When he presided at 
an aumversary of tho Literary Fund, his neighbours'on the right 
band and the left, one an eminent prelate, the other an emhient 
peer, and both his personal friends, slept calmly beside him for 
the last half hour of an interminable discourse. Every sentonco in 
his speeches was grammatical; every passage had a definite intim- 
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tion; but in his arguments am! his digressions he followed trains 
of thought only cognizable by himself, without an attempt to in* 

S uire whether he was fi)lluwed by bis hearers. If Mill's descrip- 
ion of Thirlwall s speech at a debating club was accurate, his 
eloquence must have afterwards deteriorated; but it is not im- 
promble that the merit of the speech consisted rather in its 
substance than its manner. With an audieuco exclusively com¬ 
posed of philosophers Thirlwall would perhaps have been an 
efleciive orator. 

The Leitera to a Ftimdf nominally edited Doan Stanley, are 
addressed Jto a young lady with 'whose family Bishop Thirlwall 
was united by intimate friendship, llis correspondent says that 
the letters were intended for her father and sister as well as for 
herself; but they have nut the loss the charm of the personal 
eentiment which belongs to one of the most graceful and natural 
of relations 

They tnlkcd with ofxsii heart ami tongue, 

Alreutioiiate and true, 

A pair of fi'iundt; though she was young 
Anu I'tiirlwall Bovcoty-iwu. 

A fl^t scholar, who combined a massive intellect with a kindly 
ana simple nature, probably expressed bis grave and pliiyful 
thoughts nlost easily to an appreciative pupil; and no man, old or 
young, can speak with full contidonce of sympathy, and there¬ 
fore with perfect freedom, except to a woman. Although none 
of the letters on the other side are published, it is evident that the 
Bishop was fortunate in finding a correspondent of varied attain- 
meuts luid open to wide aud general interests. lie is consequently 
able to write with eq^ual facility about bis cats, his geese, and bis 
flowers, and on theliisb ( 3 hurch,on the character of Napoleon, or on 
the study of metaphysics, llis remarks on the Irish Church are 
especially interesting, us they show his extreme dislike to the Dis- 
cstabiishuieut Bill, lur which novertlielcss lie thought it his duty 
to speak and to vote. Though almost always instructive, his 
letters are never didactic, ns they always have a pcmoual ifupulse 
and application, llis notices of the lighter books which no is 
reading have sometimes u critical value, but they are principally 
curious as illustrating his omnivorous appi^tito for reading. It was 
apparently his habit to allot only one hour in the day to Bnglisb 
books; but into t^t space ho contrived to crowd almost every 
novel which was published, in addition to biography, and other 
current literature. With Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwor, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Gaskoll, and other principal novelists he was as 
familiar as Mocaulav with the novels of the last century; aud it 
is remarkable that lie seems to like everything which be reads, 
lie tells his correspondent that bo had intended to read some¬ 
thing else, but ** Lord Houghton tells me that Kitty is the 
best novel that ever was written, aud how can I help reading 
Kitty f ” Of MiddUmarch be never reads more than one chapter 
at a time, “ as one ouly just moistens bis lips with an ex¬ 
quisite liqueur to keep the taste as long as possible.” 
lie is not sure whotbor Sir George Lewis was incnpable of 
enjoying light reading. “If so, I admire rather ibuii envy him.” 
lie proceeds to say that ho is delighting hiiusell' with the thought 
of reding the linrfMy Pnradiac under e tree. The word “ admire ” 
is used in the Latin rather than in the English sense, as exprusung 
wonder. It was true that Sir George Lewis hud liltlo taste 
for light reading, or, indeed, for any kind of reading for the 
sake of literary gratilicution, iniismuch as books were to him 
only valuable as vehicles of knowledge. Ho was perhaps even a 
prolbunder historical critic than Thirlwall, though not a greater 
scholar; but the student who, like Thirlwall aud Macaulay, tiiids 
enjoyment in literature itself as well as in the lessons which it 
Conveys, has in that respect a larger iutellect ual range. In one of 
his lottei's Thirlwall accounts for the number of novels which ho 
gets through by quoting the celebrated Equity lawyer, Jockey 
Bell, who accompli-shod similar feats with deeds “ always 
going straight to tliu charging part.” It bus been remarked that 
as a collector of plate or china manages to pursue bis vocation in 
spite of narrow means, a busy man always iind time for reading 
which he likes. Within the limits of literature, for be knew 
nothing of science, Thirlwall’s range of study was almost bound¬ 
less. Having begun l^tin at three aud Greek at four, he soon 
afterwards learned French, and os a young man ho was nut 
a profound classical scholar, but an accomplished linguist. 
In middle life, on his appointment to iSt. David's, he 
became proficient in Welsh, and when he was far advanced in 
life he amused himself by learning Dutch. Ho had an extensive 
or exhaustive knowledge*of German philology and criticism, and 
it appeals that he had also studied German philosophy. It is a 
little surprising to find that he “ always considered the problems 
of metapiysics as at once the highest and the most practical of all 
to which the human mind can apply itself.” In a letter to Dr. 
Whewoll he speaks with extraordinary bitterness of a writer whom 
many Germans regard as their greatest philosopher: “ 1 have so 
much faith in the force of truth as to believe that sooner or later 
Hegel's same will only be redeemed from^ universal contempt by 
the lecoUectiou of the immense mischief ho has done.” It is 
not known that Thirlwall at any time wrote on metaphysical 
suhleeti* 

The Ztitart to a Fnend, even if they had been written by an 
obscuiejpenon, wonld possess great intrinsic interest. They are 
extraownarilv valuable as nvehttions ot the true obarsoter of the 
greatest Engliu scholar of his time. Bookish men have almost 
always omtMn qiudities and defects in common. The love of learn¬ 
ing^ and fcpeeiidly of those branches of knowledge whieh may be | 


called, useless, tends to preserve a certain delicacy and eimplioity of 
ebarooter, while it api»rent1y interferes with leadinew of eocial 
iutercourse", and wim intuitive knowledge of human nature. 
It was not with impunity that Mill and Thirlwall learned 
IjRtin and Greek when they ought to have iieen playing in 
the nursGiy. Eyes, too early fixed bn books, seeTittleof the world 
around. It was in consequonce of an unwholesome eduoaflon 
which encouraged a natural propensity instead of correcting H, 
that Mill in mature life mistook the reproduction of his own sayings 
by bis wife for original inspiration. If Thirlwall had not similarly 
lost touch of humanity, he would have known that courteous 
small talk would have gone further with Welsh incumbents than 
all the ripe wisdom of hie charges. He was in this respect 
amenable to just criticism, aud he was partly responsible for a 
mistaken impression of his character. His delightful letters to his 
young frienu will do much to remove a natural misconception. 
The two volumes which are now published together, each with an 
e.xcellont index, would have been much less valuable if they had 
related mainly to Thirlwall's professional or official character. He 
discharged his various diocesan functions with unequal success, 
though always with a sincere intention of doing his duty. It was 
a not wboUy felicitous accident that he was a bishop; but he 
never ullowod his perhaps uncongenial position to bias his 
judgment, or to impair the robust simplicity of his nature. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SLTil.* 

T here are some writers who apparently become more 
hardened sionerB by friendly criticism and «advice. The 
present work is marked by the same want of method and ar¬ 
rangement as the Kvploraliona in Equatorial Africa. There is 
no attempt at sequence, coherence, or consistency in the account 
of these wandoriugs, which embrace the shores of the Baltic and 
the Island of Hiteren, the southern town of Malmo at one end 
aud liammerfest and the North Capo at the other. Between 
1S71 and 1878 Mr. Du Ohaillu spent a term of nearly five 
years in Norway and Sweden, interrupted, so far as we can 
make out, by return trips to America. We cun readily 
believe him when ho says that he has road much and con¬ 
sulted the best authorities on Swedish archaeology; that he 
has travelled by steamer, boat, carHoh, and sledge, many thousand 
miles; that he has Jearned to speak more than one native lan¬ 
guage, including 11 little Finnish; and that he has seen as much of 
the family and domestic life of Scandinavians as it is possible for 
an alien to sec. Yet, with all warnings aud experience, these two 
volumes are neither consistent records of journeys nor coherent 
chapters about the Government, the scenery, and the manners 
of the people. Overwhelmed apparenUy by the copiousness of 
his own notes and the redundancy of literary material, the 
author has forgotten the duty of sifting, condonsing, and re¬ 
ducing to proper shape. Thero is a sort of beginning in the 
journey from New York to Gotoborg aud Stockholm, and there 
IS B not inappropriate termination somewhere near the Sound 
of the Cuttegat. But, with the exception of the fact that we 
find something of a division between summer tours and sledging 
in winter, it is extremely diiUcult to follow Mr. Du Ohaillu in his 
erratic course. He has added a map, which would be of some 
assistance if the author's route were not marked in a red line of 
nearly the same breadth and colour as tboso indicative of high 
roads and railways; and there are some capital illustrations of 
Norwegian houses, churches and castles, mountains and glaciers, 
cascades and Fjords. But the re.ider is transported from the age 
of the Vikings to the peculiarities of modern farmers, ond from uo 
perils of a journey performed on sledges to a fair at midsummer, in" 
a fashion which is rather trying to the patience. A good deal of 
the ground has been gone over by others; but we can do the author 
the justice to say that bis style is pleasant, his observations intelli¬ 
gent, and aU hia pages readable even when they tell us nothing 
new. 

An exploration of the Fjords, Felds, and forests of Norway and 
Sweden is utterly wanting in those dangerous incidents which 
nerve to action a pioneer in Turkestan, Persia or Arabia, and 
Central Africa. Mr. Du Chaillu's life was never in the smallest peril 
from robbers and raiders. His property when left behind was fiur 
safer than the trunks of an autumnal tourist on an Italian railway. 
In fimt, the author's only discomforts and trials arose oat of the 
overpowering civility of the people; and here Ipdividoal ^tism 
is displayed in a manner whicu amuses and will hardly offend. 
When once the ico of conventionalism had beeop broken, there waa 
nothing which householders and formers, Lansmen and Bonders, 
would not do for Paul Du Ohaillu, the famous writer and exulorer. 
Everyone addressed him familiarly as Paulusor Paul. Hospitality 
knew no limits, and offers of payment were almost regarded as 
insults. He was surfeited with meals and interminable cups of 
cofiee. On one occasion he had, to hia infinite discomposure, to 
partake of thirty meals in two days and to awaUow tnirty-ffiur 
large cups of coffee; tbua completelv distancing the celeonted 
young woman at the Brick Lane Tem^ance Meeting, whose 
nine and a half cups of tea occasionea such astonishment in 


* Tht Laudof^ MBdnM Stm: Summer and Whiter Jouneye tkromtA 
Swedeitt Ifotufay, Laptaed^ and NorAeru Flntamdt wbk DeioripSoM ^f1he 
Inmr Life if tkeFeepte,tMr Ummreaod Cu»tome,emdFHmmeeAedMm, 
frc. By Paal B. Du Anther «f **£xplwnlioiui la BanateriallSlea,*' 
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the mind of Mr. Weller, Mnior. More gloves, mittens, and shoes 
were pressed on hie acceptance than would have sullied for a 
popular curate or a rentipede. When ho left a farm or country 
house the parting was marked by tears, prayers, and fervent 
wishes for his retuA. In the course of a year's absonce from this 
land of his ad^tion he received no less than four hundred loiters 
from the friends he had loft behind. Ono young woman was re¬ 
duced to despair when she found that she could not accompany 
Paul DttOhaillu to America; and the gift of u ring to another at a 
rodal gathering led to rather awkward couHequences, and to the 
inquiries of the father as to Mr. Paul's iutentious, which is not to 
he wondered at, the girl being “ very pretty,'^ with fair com¬ 
plexion and unexceptionable boaring.” We are bound to admit that 
the author's conduct in this and other instances where he was 
treated as a friend or relative seems to have been correct, courLooua, 
md chivalrous. We note, however, with some surpnso, that his 
innate modes^ and dKKdeuce made him uncomfortable under a 
compliment, and that ho discovered, with a fuelingakin to wondiu', 
when dressed for a marriage festival in the costume of Dalecarlia, 
by the aid of a looking-glass, that ho was ‘'not ill-looking.” 
Ilis appearance in the church was greeted with a shout of de* 
light. “ Look at Paul 1 he is not proud, ho is one of us.” 

We are quite ready to credit the majority of Swedes and 
Norwegians with the full amount of the primitive virtues on 
which the author lays such stress. The gaols were often empty 
and the criminal courts had no cases to try *, articles of clothing 
or of value dropped or forgotten were ftiithfully restorud. Then) 
was a trustfulness and a candour in mothers and daughters which 
was never abused; and even one peculiar chapter anont the 
mysteries of the family bath can be read by right-minded persons 
without a blush. Evidence of wealth was coniined to herds of rein¬ 
deer and comfortable houses and woll-ordered farms; in whicli the 
beds, coverlets, skins of reindeer, snow-white fleeces, and domestic 
utensils were scrupulously clean. At the same time we lind 
ocCfasional rude inroads on this Arcadian simplicity. Ilninkenueaa 
prevailed in some of the seaports, und at feasts and birthdays there 
seems to have been much more eating and drinking than was neces¬ 
sary, and healths and toasts were incessant. Now and then we have 
an instance of rudeness or an attempt at extortion, and in Fiuland 
the dwelling of the diminutive inhabiUints reeked with smoke 
and were incrusted with filth. Hero ]\lr. Du Chaillu's good 
nature and buoyancy wore scarcely pmof against dirty coverlets, 
rotten mattresses, barbarous and ofleusivo customs, aud swarms of 
iloas and mosquitoes. The iuconveuienccs of the former might he 
borne or obviated; the latter are the posts of northern travel; aud 
there is a local proverb which says that, when a traveller in one 
year writes his name in a bed of mo.squitoes somewhere north of 
Haparanda, in the following year he sees it again. 

One incontestable merit of this work is that it presents to us 
Scandinavia in her winter dress. Other books have.told us of 
Norway in the summer; tho midnight sun, the rapid vegetation, 
the pgre air, the salmon fishing, tho red deer, tho ry]>er, and the 
willow grouse. Mr. Du Ghaillu was not content with a view, of 
the sun at the North Oape in July or the deep blue uf tho Arctic 
Ocean, and the grass and wild flowers tliat were then growing in 
sheltered spots, but he must needs visit this latu^ mundi when 
under tho pressure of nehuUen malusqun Jupifi‘r. To accomplish 
this foat, aud indeed to travel at all between October and Ai)ril, 
the author had to serve a hard apprenticeship in driving a sledge, 
managing reindeer, and going on enow-.sbuus I'his latter equi])- 
ment he pronounces far superior for speed and comfort to the 
similar article in North America. The shoes are usually six or 
seven feet long; but in Finland and Jemtland they reach to ton, 
twelve, and sometimes fourteen feet. The traveller should be 
carQful to wear two pairs of home-made woollen siockiiif^s aud u 
covering of IjRpp shoe-grass. Tho great diiliculty for hegiimers is 
to keep the two shoes exactly parallel. Tho foot must not ^ 
raised, except when going downhill; aud in a flat country pro¬ 
gress is much facilitated by two staves with a spike at the end, 
and, above the spike, wickeivwnrk, to proveut the stick from 
einking in the snow. The author practised this exercise for 
severAl hours every day, os sedulously as the late Lord Campbell 
practised dancing when at tho Bar. A fall or two on smooth 
unfrozen snow is harmless. A native can go at the rate of from 
ten to fifteen miles an hour when the snow is in good con¬ 
dition; and a Laplander, it is said, can at this rate get over 
his hundred and fifl^y miles in a day of eighteen hours. It 
was not quite so easy to manage a sledge dragged by reindeer. 
In the first place, the animal is not the tractable Iwingof children's 
geographical books. It is wild, restless, and bard to manage, and 
It takes a couple of yeHra to break in. The reins are attached to 
the boms, ana the deer often kick and plunge and upset the sledge 
in the snow. Great skill is required to balance the vehicle, espe¬ 
cially at a curve or on going downhill, and in some cases it seems 
necessary to attach one or two animals to the rear to serve os a 
drag on those in front. A reindeer can go five or six hours with¬ 
out BtoppiDD, at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles for the first 
hour, and the colder the weather the greater tho speed. Unlike 
the Norweg^ cattle, they are not housed, live on the celebrated 
moss, and give a emailjportion of rich milk. The author was once 
or twice in eome peril from the upsetting of a sledge; but neither 
wet nor cold seenn to have daunted him. Be forded rivers, lived 
on rye hreadi tough mutton, and the coarsest of food and 
oondimento; ud ha never aeems to have aufiered from frost-bite, 
cough, or ouier diaeiM, Ha had, to honow an expreasion from a 
Fmidh wiiteri a physique of iron wadded with cotton wool. 


Amongst other national characteristics, the habit of going to 
farms in the mountains during the brief summer merits notice. 
In Norway these nvo colled tia-tert, in Sweden they are /abodarf. 
The start is mado for these lonely residences on the 8lo|>es of high 
hills somewhere about tho middle of June. A family, or a 
couple of girls, take with them churns, pails, wooden vessels, a 
supply of coffee and bacon, and remain till Septoml^r, three or 
four ihousiind feet above the sea level. A particular kind uf grass 
gives a flavour to the milk, which in one place.is pronounced 
** aromatic,'' in another “ diaigreeable.” Ijarge qiiautities of 
blitter aud cheese are made aud stored, aud grass is cut and carted 
away for the winter supply. Tho air is singularly puru ; but the 
nights, even in July and August, are very cold; and a 
pi'remptory order to aoanddu tiie nfp/er comes in the shape of a 
snowstorm in tho middle of September, when there is nothing to 
bo done but to pack up pails and churus and make oil at 
once. Hero Mr. Du Ghaillu saw the red enow, which 
derives its colour from minute vegetable orgaiiisuis, according 
to one authority ; from animulculas according to another. Some 
of the patches so Btsinod were fliteen feet long. On these trips an 
enormous number of the lemmings were s<3en. Many are crushed 
by horses or vehicles; many mure are drowned; and, like locusts 
in the East, these animals lay bare whole tracts of country, and 
utterly devour moss aud grass aud tho leaves of tho willow and 
the birch. Tho mention of these mountainous farms reminds us 
that tiio lofty ranges of hills are found in Norway alone. Sweden 
has swamps aud forests, and two very large lakes, the Wuiiernand 
theWettoru; but it is not strictly a mountainous country. The 
ISwedish/rfhodnr is often a hamlet round which grain is grown in 
fenced Holds. Tho Norwegian is lonely ; and the house, 

though scrupulously clean, is a mere chalet of the roughest' 
build. 

There is an iutorosfing chapter on geology, ghu-Iers, and tho up¬ 
heaval of tho country,' which is calrulalod to go on at the 
rate of 2^ feet in a century. Glacier.^ in Norway both increase 
red di'crease, and tho largest are found south of tho arctic 
circle, whore morn snow is melted by tho summer sun, to bo 
cou\i;rted iuU4 solid ice by tho succeeding frosts. Tho limits 
of porpeluiil snow, from the statistics collected by the author, 
vary, according to latitude, from about 5,000 to 2,500 feet. Tbo 
water of a glacier is turbid, being mixed with dirt, dibrin, 
and sand. We are not at all sure wlicthor Mr. Du Ghaillu 
has correctly apprehended the system uf laud tenure in Scundi- 
navia; but ho mfuniis us that Sweden, like other couutries, is 
threatened with the abolition of the law of entail. The Swedish 
aristocracy have sjdendid castles and country seals. Around some 
of ilie.'^e there are moats and stately avenues of trees, flower- 
gardens and grcenliouses. \N'e must, however, confess to our 
igiioraiico of the fact that Claude Lorraine was a Swedish 
artist; and we should have liked a note or two on the 
special gems of Ihiflaelle, Rubens, Correggio, and a tremen¬ 
dous list of Gontiueutal paiiilers—Italian, Dutch, Flemish, aud 
others—who have filled these aristocratic residences with per- 
fi-e.t Ireasurea of art. There is a want of accuracy in tho use of 
tho terms “ estates'' and “ farina ”; but we take the two phrases 
to bo identical, and gntlicr that, owing to primogeniture, properly has 
reiimiued for ceuturies in the same I'umilies; and that when a pro¬ 
perty is sold to a stranger, any one member of the family may re¬ 
purchase it within ten years. If this bo correctly slated, wu can 
uiider.staiul that it opmMtes os a boi* to the investment in laud 
by capitalists and b.iulusrs. But wo must say that the author's 
pliiMHeoiogy about huuiestead rights and allodial iuturestsishiizy and 
peculiar, and that wo much profor him on his congenial subiects of 
adventures in the forest and uf fireside talk. We trust tuat his 
Siili.sfaclory statistics uf schools are trustworthy. Sweden has 
mure than twice tho population uf Norway; in both tho education 
of the mass'>.a is cared for ; aud though Iheru are School Boards, 
we do not make out that any of tho members entertain any 
doubts about allowing the Bible to be tauglit or hymns to lie 
snug iu tho fulk»kolur or people's schools. But then the 
ScaiidiiiiLviuus are not yet “ udvauced thinkers.” To suit the 
needs of tho community seatteivd over a large oi'ca, there ore 
whut uro termed ambulatory schools. Teachers go from place to 
place at stated periods, aud tho local farmers arc bound to pro¬ 
vide rooms for the scholars os well os to board the teachers while the 
iiistrucliou lasts. As we road the text, the teacher is ambulatory; 
tho school is stationary, though not permanent, and never moves. 
BO long as the teacher stays at uiie place. 

The fault of want of coiiiiexiou iu these two volumes perhm 
may strike a critic much moi’e than a general reader. Mr. Du 
Ghaillu IS, however, far too fond of recurring to favourite topics. 
More than once he gives us long Blriiq» of the pretty names of 
women—Kurin, or Gurin, Lovisa and ^ika, Nina and Ulrica. 
Amongst^ males we have Dodrlek and Friihioff, Bildmar aud 
Sigurd, Vulfrid, Tryggve, Svante, and Egil. There was no reason 
w% tbese should not have been compressed into a single page or 
note. But we are bouud to say that, iu spite of redundancy^ 
repetition, and reiuwatiou, these two volumes contain a groat deal 
which disariiis attack aud merits consideration, and that they uid 
to our kuow ledge of a country uow gi'iiwing in favour as a summer 
resort. We trust that tourists wiii imitate tho author's good- 
humour, intHlligeiice, and kindly feelings for the natives, ana will 
not endeavour in a tour of a lew*months to compass what it has- 
cost him some years of toil and endurance to ettect. 
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MATtY STUAJIT* 

M r. SWIMJUR.VE’S mnf Stmrt completes the trilogy 
of which (Jhmidard ami JBothwaU wore the first two parts. 
Upon the quiifitios of these it is needless to go back in detail; but 
it may be said that ihf^ro is some ground for disappointment as 
regards Manj Stuart, The play is, as it strikes iis, undramaticy 
by which we do not mean merely unthcatrical. If it does not “ lose 
the Damn of action,” yet the action moves so slowly, and at such 
leugtl), that the interest of a reader cannot but ilug at some points 
wbere it should bn most aroused. The verse is throughout tine, 
and it need hardly bo said that many passages aro striking^ and 
in every Sense worthy of tlieir author*, but they ere, on the 
whole, outweighed by the mass of mere talk, which is indeed 
framed in words that are fine in the best sense, but are super- 
flupns, BO far as tho development of chiirsctor and action is 
concerned. Tho poet seems to have been seized with a strange 
lovo of writing at 'Teat length merely for its own sake. The 
lirst long speech delivered by Mary herself is long indeed. Jt con¬ 
sists of two sentences. The first contains ninety-three linos, the 
f^econd nine; and (he first is almost ns difKcult as Thucydides, 
and hardly «<o interesting. 7 'iio speech is objectionable on other 
grounds, to which wo may rocur, but its mere length and in¬ 
tricacy are discouraging. It is nut every man w'lio can write a 
sentence of this length so that it can be proved to be cuberont, 
and it is not every man who can play on a one-stringed fiddle. 
Mr. Swinburne's accomplishment iii the matter of long sen- 
teuces is displayed too frequently in tho course of liia latest 
volume; but this is perhaps the'moat striking example of it, 
and it is not altogether lurtunatu that so remarkable a string 
of words should Ih> placed so early in tho mouth of his 
heroine. Faults of this kind, however, would he butter en¬ 
dured but for tho fact that the qualities of fire and passion 
which used to infonu Mr. (Swinburne’s verse—and did so not¬ 
ably in AUtltmta in Cnlydon and in Hrechthcu^ -seem, in great 
part, to have doKi3rted him in Mary Stuart. In tho actual 
planning of tho play Mr. Swinburne lias departed, not, perhaps, 
with the greatest advantage, from tho lines of his prodocessors 
who have handled tho same subject. In Oinatelara, it will be 
remembered, Mary Buaton is represented us being desperately in 
love with Chastelard. “ What is this they say P ” she cries, just 
after his execution. 

So periah the queen*a traitora ! Yon, but »» 
roriKli ibu queen I (iocl, do thus much to her 
Tor Ills sake only ; yea, for pity's sake, 

Ho thus much with her. 

In the first act of Mary Stuari the Queen asks Mary Reatoii, 
concerning a letter to FUzaha||^, 

Rost thou mind 
The letter that 1 writ nigli two years gone 
'I’o let her wit vrhnt privacies of hers 
Our trusty dame of ShrowsVmry’s tongue made mine 
ICre it took lire to sting Iw'r lord and me ? 

Hoe; thick soo'er o'crsi'urfed with poiaonoun lies, 

Of hor 1 am sure it lied not: iiiul f»prchitnco 
1 dill tlM) wir-clicr, having writ iny fill, 

Tilt to wittihohl tho letter when she sought 
Of me to kmiw what villuinies had it poured 
In ears of mine against her innocent nimic ; 

And yet Ihoii knowest. what mirthful heart was mine 
'I'o write her word of these, that had she read 
Had MMvIy, being but woman, made her mad, 

Or Imp]}’, Ixung not woman, IihU not. ’Faith, 

How Niiy’st thou ? did 1 well ? 

Jl/ary Bi-aton. Ay, surely well 

To keep that back yon did not iil to write. 

3fary Stuart. I think so, end again I think not; yet 
The best 1 did was bid thee bum iU % 

Now, BO far from having burnt it, Mary Beaton has kept the 
letter as a possible weapon where with to avongfo Cbastelard's 
death, and it is tho production of this letter which, after 
EliwiMth has gone through some somewhat weary scenes of inde- 
cisibn, decides her finally to sign Mary's death-warrant. There is, it 
seems to us, a tinge of paltriness in this; nor do we greatly admire 
the means which the poet employs. to point Mary Beaton's 
wainering purpose to send the letter, and thus ensure the death of 
the Quean, who has for years believed in her fidelity and affection, 
inthe fourth act Mary Stuart refers again to the letter, wondering 
what efiect it might have had if it hod been sent. 

Mary Beaton. Certainly, 

I tbiuk that soul drew never breath alive 
To whom this letter might seem pardonable 
Which kindly you forbore to send her. 

JUary Stuart, ' Nay, 

I doubt not 1 did well to keep it book— 

And did not ill to write it: for God knows 
It WAS no small esse to my heart, 
j Mary Beaton. But say 

X had not burnt it as yon bode mo burn, 

' - But kept k privily safe against a need 

‘^hat 1 might haply sometimo have of it f 
Mary Stuart. Wliat, to destroy ms t 
Maty Beaton, Hardly, sure, to save. 

Mary Stuart. Why shouldst thou think to bring me to 
_ my death? , _ 

y * Mary ^^fuarlr a Trajedy,' Jty Algernon ObariM Swinbuim London r 
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jifary Beaton. Indeed, no roan am I that love you $ Bor > 
Need 1 go therefore in surii fenrt^ yon ^ > 

, As of iny mortal danger. 

3frtry Stuart. On my life, 

(Long lifo or short, with gentle or violent.end, j 
I know not, and would choose not, thou^i 1 might 
So take God’s office on im*) one that hoai-d 
Would swear thy speech hnd hi it, and'subtly mixeu, 

A snvonr ns of menace, or a sound 
As of an imminent ill or perilous sense 
Which was not in thy meaning. 

Mary Beaton. No: in mine 

Ther»j lurked no treason ever; nor have you 
Cause b) think worse of me than loyally, . 

If proof inoy l>e believed on witness. 

Mary Stuart. Sure, 

1 think I have not nor I should not have: 

Thy life has been tho shadow cast of mine, 

A present faith to serve my present need, 

A foot behind my footsteps ; as long since 
In those Kronch dnnceH that we trod, and laughed 
The blithe way through together. Thou couldst sing 
Then, and a great while gone it is by Uiis . < 

Siuco 1 heard song or ninsic. 

The Queen goes on to ask Mary Beaton to sing, and she in a speech 
aside announces that according to the Queen's memory oi the 
song her fate shall be decided, and then eiuga the beautiful song 
in Chttttdardf beginning:— . 

Aprfcs tant do jouns, oprbs tant de pleura,Sljr ^ 

Soyez secuiirablo h mon amo en peine. 

Mary Stuart tells her that she has some recollection of the 
song. “ Was it—but his rang sweeter—^was it not, Remy Belleau P ” 
This answer decides the treacherous Mary Beaton to send the 
fatal letter. Queen Klizabeth's speech when this letter is put into 
her hands is open to tho same objection which we have referred to 
in connoxioTi witli the inordinately long speech of Mary Stuart at 
tho beginning of the; play. It is riddled with the most horrible 
language. M r. Swinburne may plead in defence of this, that it is, 
according to bis view of tho matter, dans la nature. But ho 
would do well to remember the very pertinent saying of 
Voltaire on this matter, a saying which was coarse enou^ in 
itsfilf, but hardly coarse in comparison with the tendencies at 
which it was aimed. It would, perhaps, bo absurd to suspect Mr. 
Swinburne of being influenced by the silly rubbish that is talked 
by M. Zola and his so-called school; but he has certainly 
done himsolf less than justice in putting into the mouths of two 
such important personages as Ffiizabnth and Mary speeches which 
have a rank flavour of Billingsgate. Shakspeare, wno lived in an 
ago which was sufficiently coarse in its language, was far more 
reticent in this way Ilian Mr. Swinburne has been in Mary St.uart. 
Hut, apart from this, it seems to us, as has been said, a mean 
thing to represent Elizabeth os a vacillating person, anxious at one 
time to have Marv Stuart privily done to death, at another dosiroue 
to sign a formal death-warrant, at yet another shrinking from set¬ 
ting her seal to it, and finally moved to do so, in a towering and 
most imqueenly passion, by reading a report by Mary Stuart of 
what *Hho dame of Shrewsbury ” has said, in terms more than 
plain enough, to her discredit. Indeed, the characters of Elizabeth 
and Mary, ns of other comparatively subordinate personages, are 
showu forth but ineilectively iu the words that they themselves 
speak. From Mary's own words and deeds wo should bo at a loss 
to know with any certainty in what light tho author wished to 
represent her; but there is one thoroughly admirable speech con¬ 
cerning her put into the mouth of 8ir Brow Drury;— 

Drury. Nay, myself 

Were fain to see this roll wound U}i, and her 
Uomoveil that makes it: yet such things will pluck 
Hard ul men’s hrarts that'tliink on them, and move . 
Compassion that such long strange years should find 
Ho strange un end: nor shall men ever say 
Bat she was bom right roynl; full of sins, 

It may be, and by oircumstanco or choice 
Dyed and defaced with blood> stains and block, 

Dnmercifiil, unfaithful, but of heart 
Ho fiery higli, so swift of spirit and clear. 

In extreme danger and pain so lifted up, 

So of all violent things inviolable, 

So large of courage, so superb of soul, 

Ho sheathed with Iron mind luvincibls 

And arms unbreoebed of fireproof oonstanoy-P- < 

By shame not shaken, fear or force or death, 

' Change, or all confluence of calamities— 

And so at her worst need beloved, and still, 

Naked of help and honour when sho scorned, 

As other women would be, and of hope 
Stripped, still so of herself adoraWs 
By minds not always all ignoblr mifi 
Noi- all mado poisonous with false grain of faith, 

Sho shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly gloiy wntcliod of marvelling men - 

Not without praise, not vrithont noble tears. 

And if without what slie would novel* have 
Who had it never, pity— yet from none 
Quite without reverence end some kind of love 
For that which was so royal. Yea, and now 
That at her prayer we here attend on hj»r, 

If, as I think, she have in mind to tend \ 

Aught wrlttoa to the queen, what we; may do * > 

To further hpr desire shall on my put , 

Gladly be done, so be it the grace she oraves 
Bo nought akin to danger. / 

For the mt» Mr, Bwioborne has avoidad m adton^i ^ aQxi 
niiittS of eomedy to a play tvhich haa anombra toot ihi^N^out* 
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aad which is in some parts tedious, but of which the cariUnal 
fault seems to Kb to fie that it fails to reach the height and 
Kiandenr of tnm ^igedj, by roosou chiefly of tho littleness of 
motive winch is employed to bring about tremendous evonta. 
Perbapa the best consecutive passagea aru to bo found in tho 
. closing scene.^ Here, as in CSmstHard, Alary Beaton finds herself 
unable to witness the execution, and we learn what is going on 
!&om a bystander who makes report to her. In tins there ia cer¬ 
tainly a fine tragic irony, but the eflect ia injured by tho inade¬ 
quate treatment through the play of the char'iclcr of tbo woman 
. who thus avenges the execution of tho iimu whom sh^ had 
loved. 


THE PORTKAIT OF A LADV.* 

rpHIS noveli which is one of tho most cnroful and elaborate 
JL that Ihe author has hitherto published, will maintain, if it 
wUl not materially increase, his reputation. It i.s rarrkod hy the 
same merits and the anmo dofecte w'bich are to bo noticfid in 
nearly ^ that he has written. There is tho eamo minute and 
accurate observation, tbo same adroituese in keeping tho reador’e 
curiosity, if not always bi.<s interest, ulivo to the end, tho aamo in¬ 
genious analysis pf superficial feeling and motive. But in TAe 
J\>rtraii of a Lndj/, as in so much ibst Mr. James has writUm, we 
cannot help remarking tbo care which thn writer takes not to go 
down, if lie can possibly avoid it, below the eurfaco of hie 
characters and of tho situations in v\‘hich Le places them. And in 
those COSOS wh^o he cannot escape doing so, ho seems at once to 
lose hold of the characterH whose outward and superfieial qnnliti(\'i 
he depicts with so much ability. The real nature of his characters, 
which should appear most clearly in serious and critinil situations, 
seems at such times to have no coiine.\ion with wlint ho hns 
told us of their past history. Air. .lames devide.-} a plot skilfully, 
uiid leads us up to a crisis wheu; all our e.\pect;itjon isawiike: 
last when the moment for u(!tio?i comes, lio eviidcs tho cata- 
Btropho altogether, either--which i.«> Ids mo it noninum method—by I 
making his actors do nothing at nil, or by making them do some¬ 
thing vvliich BcetoB to be prompted by no rcasonubio motive. In 
either case ho frustrates tho curiosity of tho reader, and leaves 
him with the sense that the plot, iinwuvor ingui.iouH, break-.: 
down- ut the critical momout. Air. .lames has certainly many 
of the qualities of a fine novelist; but his roliictanco to go 
below tho surface, or to grasp a clinracter ub a whole, Tender^' 
his short sketches and little episodes more successful than Iub 
longer works. For the same reason hi.s subordinate characters, 
witn whom he only pretends to give us a casual acrjuaiiitance, arc* 
more satisfactory than the chief actors, with whom wc naturaliy 
desire a more intimate kuowludge. Mr. James s method evades the 
main difiiculty of a novelist's art; but it also cuts off tho writer 
who uses it IVom attaining the highest success. 

Isabel Archer, tho lady whoso portrait is drawn iu these vuluinr-B. 
is the orphan daughter of a gentleman at Albany, in the Slate ol' 
New York. She is left poor, and her prospects are anythieg but 
brilliant, when she is invited by iier aunt. Airs. Touchett, tho wile 
of an American banker living iu England, to spend a few months i 
under her d^r^. Airs. Touchett, it should be premisod, is a lady i 
who does not think It a part of the cunjug/il duty to be in froquont ' 
attendance on her invalid liushmd. ills bank is in London, and 
his country place of lesideucois (jlardeDCourt,oii the Thames, some 
miles from London. The lady, however, has an (‘stablishmont in 
Florence, and occasionally drops in for a stay of uncertain length 
at the country bouse, sometimes on her way to or from America. 
SHb is an unfeeling, matter-of-fact, uninteresting person, who server 
chiefly as a foil to the other chametorsof the houlc, Tho two most 
pleasing of these are her husband, a ehiowd, kindly, loug-sulTei-ing 
old gentleman in feeble bealth, and their sou, ilalph Touchett, a 
youi^ man of a whimsical turn of mind, iu still feobler health, gi I'kmI 
with a good deal of wit, character, and gonero-Bity, Isabid and hev 
aiintainvo unexpectedly from America as the father and son arolouug- 
ingin thegardeu with Lord Warburton, a young uobioinan who plays 
•a prominent part iu tho hook. What Isabel’s chitrm is we can 
hardly make out. She is young, pretty, imaglimtivi*, and ap- 
^ porently has the &^ty of striking her company as a girl ol' much 
; depth and strength of character. She is, iu truth, a rather scHish 
' am heartless young lady, who acts ns if the world wuro arranged 
"in order to satisfy the claims of her imagination. She succueds, 

' however, in the course of the story in making three men deeply 
in love with her. and iu making a fourth marry hur, not, however, 

' by in any way mtentioually drawing them on, but simply by the 
'impression her personality makes upon them. ^ Where the charm 
lies the reader cannot e^y discover, and he is in no way helped 
' in Ids endeavours by any explanations of the writer. The first of 
Isabel’s victims is a young American, Caspar Goodwood, whom, 
it appears, she bad encouraged in his suit before she left her 
native country. Tho next two are Lord Warburton and Italpli 
Touchett, the former of whom deckre.s himself after be has 
knows her a fbw days, and who, notwithstanding that he is a 
yomttEnffliih patrician of the most wholesome and elijrible sort, 
ts z^^ted^ on tne ground, apparently, that the lot he oners her is 
tpo cdrcuntHS^d, jBiid does not promiM enough of the unforeseen 
iot her imi^nation to feed^ upon. The third lover, Halph 
^onohettyKtma Jwbel no ofi^ m mprri^, which hie state of 
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hcolth puts out of the question; but gives her to understand what 
his feelings towards her are. and follows her career partly with 
tho chivalrous devotion of a lover whom circumstances forbid 
to seek to be more than a friend, and partly with tho speculative 
cariosity of an nctivo mind condemned by phvsical weiikncHS to 
play the passive part of a spectator of tbe lif« of others. 
Wu ore givon to utideraland that Isabel is one of tbe striking, 
couiplox, imd problematic natures whIcU ropav such iv study ; but 
tbo reiulor can hardly bolp feeling that ihn chu'f point of interest 
in hur is that, we cannot quite teU what she will do next. How¬ 
ever, bur lack of delined uiotivo pusses with all her iidmirerH 
ns a ^ig^ of depth and originality. Isabel’s stay in England is 
brought to 11 close by the death of hur uncle, who, at ilalphs 
nuggeslion, loaves lier a handsuiuo fortune; after which event 
tbo sceno rbiinges to Italy. ITorc iBubel, wlio has hitherto 
brought disappointment to all her lovers, becomes in her 
turn the victim. In Italy she falls iu wilh Gilbert 0.smond, 
a Europeanized American, who live.H iu n villa near Florence. 
Tbti most saliout feature in this gentlcmiin's clinracter is that 
ho looks on life {luridy as a matter of tu&to; and Isabel, being 
a hand some young indy, und tlie owner of seventy thousand 
pounds, ia precisely the acquisition to bn desired by a needy 
comicii.4:^eur of cultivated and expensive tastes. Tho character of 
Osmond—a selfish, honrtKss, arcomplisbed, and still inefiective 
man, reminding one in a good many points of George Eliot’s 
Grundcourt -is one of the most successful in the book. In tho 
teeth of the remonstrance's of her aunt, Airs, 'roucholt, and of her 
still faithful lovens, Italph I’Diicbett and Uaspsir Goodwood, Tsiibel, 
iil'ler ouro rofusiug OBiiiond, mariii'B him at last. As to IsabelB 
change of mind, und tbe means Gsinond takes to bring it about, %vi> 
are left altogether in the dark'. A year or so i.B .Bupposud to clap^'e 
after ilic refusal, and w^ are Mieii rc-iii(rodir.i'd to Isabel as an 
I'ligayed woman. Surely if the portrait of Isabel's character 
is lu ho ti living one, wo ought to .bod something of tho 
iiioutal pvncesse.'i which decide her to take thu giavest step of 
her life. (Jasper Goodwood, a ]iowciTiil, energetic, positive, 
commanding nature, is rejected; Lord Wiirlmvlou, u generous, 
manly, attractive, nml every way eligible suitor, is rejected; 
ihdpu I'oucbett, difieront from both, but quite us noticeable iu 
his way, iu hardly ever thonglit of as a iiian lu bo loved. The 
trains of feeling and us^ociutioii w'liich load a good and clever 
woman to prefer to types like theso u peraon of Gsiuond’s stamp, 
and thu illutaon.s she must create for herself before she can do so, 
are prcci-sely tlio subjects on which a skilful analyst of human 
nature sLouId be able to throw some lighi; but it is just here 
that Air JaincR leaves us most iu the dark. Wc can only wonder 
that a bituiilion sliould be devised so cunningly on purpoHo, as it 
.1 Imu-st i^ecmB, to be made no use of. 

Giie of Mrs, Tuucholt's friends, whose acquaintance Isabel makes 
iliot iu i'lnglunJ, 1 h u widow lady, Aladauio Alerle. tibe is, like 
Gsmond, a fluiopeanked Amuricim; like him, ahe bus lost her 
partner In life; and it is she that lof^Lurs thu intimacy between bim 
-md I'^abel. It is not till lung after her marriage that Isabel 
bt'giiis to imagine that ther(^ has been anything more than a 
(rieudly relation between thorn; and it is md till the close of the 
story that Isabel finds out what was hur chief motive for bringing 
ubuut the maniage. Madame Alorlu is a lady wliuse antecedeuu 
have h(!uii qucstiunuhlo, but who Juts had the ai L so to veil them 
jrom tln> world that .she is rc(,Ti\eduinl wekumed in the best 
bociuiy all ovor Europe. Gsmond, when ho marries Isabel, has 
a <Ia\ightoi'just budding into womanhoud, who, a couple of years 
after tiic marriage, becomes hcfrself of an age to have suitors. 
Two jiri'sout themselvoi*—one a Mr. Hosier, an inofiensivo young 
Amcncan addicted to bric-a-brac^ W’ho wdus the girl's liking, and 
the oilier Jjord Warburton, who vicariouisly transfers to ransy 
the BoliciUtioua which be unco addressed to her stepmother. 
G.smond discountenances llo.Bier's suit, and docs his best to pro- 
moti^ the interests of Lord Warburton. The plot at this stage 
becomes exceedingly intricate ; evcryliody is pkaying a game, and 
must of tbe players a double game. The old lovers reappear upon 
the scene, and all of them, intcntiuiinlly or not, combine to trouble 
the domestic ailuirs of Isabel. She bassoon learned to dislike and 
despise her husband, and her dislike, if not her contempt, is heartily 
returned by Osmond. At last tho crisi.B arrives. Halph Touchett 
is tolcen back from Home, where the need to bo in a worm climate 
and near Isabel had driven him, to die at the old homo in England. 
Mrs. Touchett telegruph.s to Isabel that he would like to see her, 
and iu defiance of Gsmond’.s wishes, Isabel quite her husband and 
goes to visit her dying cousin and lover. Before leaving Home 
she finds out that Pansy, her stepdaughter, is the illegitimate 
child of her husband and of Alodamo Merle, and discovers that ever 
since she made the acquaintance of this interesting lady she has 
simply been unconsciously bur tool. 

Italph dies. His deathbed interview with Isabel is described 
with graceful and delicate feeling. IShu now makes no pretence 
that her marriage has not been a disappointment to her. 8ince 
her arrival in England she has ncitln'r heard from her husband nor 
writtou to him; and now her eai-lie.st lover, Caspar Goodwood, re¬ 
appears once more on the scene, and urge;^ her to give up all thoughts 
of returning to Osmood, and to commit Ivrself to bim. Isabel seems 
to waver; but when Caspar seel^s a second interview he finds that 
she has started for Homo. Thu story doses enigmaticidly. Caspar 
receives the news of her departure from a friend of Isaoers, Hen¬ 
rietta Stackpolo, and as he turns away in surprise*,’'*‘Look here, Mr. 
Goodwood,’ she said, ‘just you wait.’ Upon which ho looked upat 
her.” With these words the book comes to an end. In what wi^ 
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this crisis in tsnbAl's uiRiried life ends, what buromes of hert of bor 
husband, of Oaspar, of her stepdniigrbter Pansy, or of Madanie 
Merln, ws are not tokl. So far as the development of the plot 
goes, tlie talc might end at the close of the lint or of the second 
voluiue just as well ns of the third. Wo are ctirefully prepared j 
•lor a catoHlrophe, and just before it conies nlf the curtfiin falls. ! 
As we said heiore, till the time for action comes Mr. Junies's men [ 
and women are admirable iiuitntions of human beings; but the 
moment the hour arrives for decision and deeds, they reveal them- 
Oidves ae mere aimvlan'a. And this deibet, which is characteristic 
df most of Mr. James’s works, is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in bis latest liook. 

Many of the minor diameters in the book are admirably 
oketch^. Perhaps the best of all, thougli she can hardly be 
^alldd a minor character, is Isabd’H friend, Ilenriettu Stackpolij, an 
Aiuorioan newspaper correspondent, who from time to time ap- 
}^]iB in Murnpo to ^.'^ve Istibel counsel and to study the civiliza¬ 
tion of the old world. ' Madame Merle, loo, is excellent till w’o 
Gomo to her deeper motives, and then she too loses her individu¬ 
ality. The most disappointing figure of ak in the book is that o f 
Che lady whoso porimit is the chief subject of it. liut tlio tale, 
like all that Mr. James writes, abounds in tlio qnickost observa¬ 
tion and tlio happiest description; and if w'o are compelled to 
find fault with it in some important respects, it is cUietly hucauso 
its decided merits tempt us to ask for more. 


WITH THE CAPE MOUNTED HI FEES.* 

W E have had more than enough of books on the South 
African canipuigns by soldiers, civilians, and cuJ(iui.sts turn(‘d ' 
TOlnnfcers. Jlut the voluino before us conies from ti fresh point of I 
view, being the experiences of a full private in the Cape Aloiinted 
Police, and it chiefly concerns itself with the fortunes of tho corps, i 
The narrative is writlL'ii in a lively style, and is sufiiciently full of j 
incident to make it agreeable reading *, whilo the dei^eriptions of | 
some of tho engagements, and especially of the siege laid to 
“ Morosi’s Mountain,’* aro clearly inlolligibie and olten picturesque. 
Like most soldiers—or policemen, wo suppose—who cuusidcr that 
their services have been undervalued, the author is somethiug of 
a numbler. But when he states the grievances that were geno- 
roBy complained of in his corps, ho quotes facts in support of his 
assertions; and if ho deals hard measure to some ullicers who hold 
important commands, he can bo liberal of the commendation he 
bestows upon others. We might have thought that tho chances 
of rough frontier campaigning wero rather a risky I'emedy for an 
onfeebled constituiion. Yet it was chiefly witli tim idea oi’benefit- 
ing bis health, injured by a hojourn on the West Coast of Africa, 
that the author thought of enlisting in the “Eroiilicr Armed and 
Mounted Police in the Capo Colony.” The programme of attractions 
issued by the colonial recruiting agent was as seductive as tho 
style of the force was imposing. As it turned out, both wero 
delusive. The performance of tho Colonial Government is said 
to have fallen Uir short of its promises \ while, shurtlpr after the 
author had joined, the name of the force was arbitrarily altered, 
with the duties it iiad undertaken to discharge, much to the disgust 
of the men. Whatever he might have hoped from the climate of 
the Cape, the circumstances of the voyage thither, ns he describes 
them, were scarcely favourable to an invalid. With twu-and- 
twenty other recruits be was bhipped on board a steamer, and 
found himself among an exceedingly mixed lot of companions, who 
seem to have ranked beneath the ordinary steerage passengers. 
These companions consisted principally of rough navvies; they 
** never had any meal without n light for it,” wlmn, of course, 
■the weakest wont to the wall. We can imagine no bettor 
triuning for a zoalous oilicer destined to deal with disorderly 
idiaracterB, yet we can believe that the author had quite enough 
it in the course of a tedious twenty-eight days’ voyage. Bis- 
emWkiiig at Gape Town on their way to East London, they 
had on acquisition to thoir party in six of *' tho most unmitigated 
ruffians it has over been niy lot to encounter." As might bo 
supposed, the six gentlemen in question proved highly unsatis- 
fimtory torgalns to the Gape autourities. Their first exploit on 
landing at East London whs to infiict a savage beating on the 
4Wi|geant in charge of them. And the author mentions, by way 
of SlustratiBg the discipline observed in the force at that time, that 
when the ruffians were tried for the aggravated assault, they were 
let off with a fine of balf-a-crown and a caution. In fact, the 
officers appear to have lived in terror of their men, who were 
certainly oa mutinously indepeudent a set os we can conceive. 
The old hands advised the novices on joining never to do anything 
tint they could help, os, if they showed themselves willing, they 
were aure to be put upon; which tho author found by experience 
to be perfectly true. The punctuality which is the soul of disci- 
;pUBq, as well as the politeness of princes, was totally neglected; 
^the men were sent on duty when it suited tho sergeants, and there 
kreie no particular hours for meals. Their leisure might have 
j^ttug leas heavy on their hands had they had more spending 
-jAoiiey. Blit, though five shillings per dietn sounded handsome, 
then were many senous deductions for stoppages. The men had 
nothuiff free but arms and ammunition; they found themselves in 
enrything else. Nay, they hq^ actually to build their stations at 
^thelr own expense; and tbs dealers who purveyed their honellesh 
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were supposed to make nn ex6idlent thing of it by a friendly 
understanding with the ollicers. Puisibly common report did the 
officers injustice; hut the system by wbiob g man woe bound to 
replace bis horse in case of a casualty, receiving a maximum of 
14/. from the (loveiiiuient, seems to have been open to grave ob¬ 
jection. The overage cost of a charger was 35/., although it is 
said that the ordiimry value was very much lees. So that, aa the 
trooper who had his horse killed in action was virtually fined 9I., 
he had strong induceineats to keep the animal out of harmk way, 
We are bound to add that, ou the corps being transformed into 
Mopnted Kifles, when it whs more carefully drilled and better 
commauded, selfish considerations of the kind do not acein to have 
weighed with it. The men did a groat deiil of useful service 
against overwhelming numbers of the natives; and the artUleiy 
troop in purliculur, to which tho author was attached, appears to 
have attained a high degree of oiliciency. 

The authors opinion of tlie natives is for from eomplimentaiy, 
which is not nstouiBhing considering that, while in the Rifles, ne 
uasAcd his time in fighting them, and that they subsequently 
Durnod him out of a snug homusteail in which he had invested his 
modest capital. As they have cost us much anxiety and money 
in tlx) ]}aHt, he rnierl/iins no manner of doubt that thisy will give 
us infinite trouble in tho future. But he believes that wo mi(^ht 
havo escaped most of our recent little wars had Uie authorities 
listened iu time to warnings or read significant signs. It may be 
laid down as an axiom, he says, that a rising is coming off when 
the Kaffirs aro selling their oxen and buying arms. One consola¬ 
tion we havo in deadng with them—Uint they are always ready 
to quarrel with e.'icli other on slight provocation, and are unlikely 
to combine, even for the common object of exterminating or ex¬ 
pelling the detostiid whites. And no hints his approval of a 
thoroughgoing, though passive, policy founded on tho Hibernian 
legend of llto Kilkenny cats. As he explains his opiumiis as to 
the best method of dealing with the Kaffirs in language that may 
per!in]is Jay him open to misconstruction, we may ns well let him 
speak for Jiiuiaulf:—" They [his opinions] do not differ very much 
in I'espect of improving the natives from that of tho American 
with regard to tlio Indiane, whom he would have improved off 
tl e face of tho earth.” He is certainly not in the habit 
of mincing matters, when expressing bis ideas as to men or 
things. Here is the character he gives of our ally and protigS, 
Gnngcleswe, the hendinan of the Tambookies, though, if all he 
has to tell of him be true, we do not know that the por¬ 
trait is overcoloured :—“ This chief is the most cowardly, con¬ 
temptible nigger in the wholo of South Africa; in fact, 1 doubt 
if his equal in these respects is to be found in any country or 
clime." Blit, on the other hand, he can do justice to a brave 
4 nemy, even when stained with the worst vices of tho savage. Ha 
licstowshigli praise 011 Siguw, one of tho chiefs of theGalckas, who 
was notorious for his intense hatred of tho white men, Sigow always 
showed to the front in tho bush-lighting, and, although frequenuy 
wounded or nearly captured, be appeared to bear a charmed life. But 
tho iiulhor, while holding most of the native races in contempt, 
speaks warmly of the warlike qualities of the Galokas, and he 
had many opportunities of judging them. lie has seen them 
come on, time after time, in most determined rushes; and more 
than uucB they wero only checked at a critic^ moment by the 
Huperiority of tlie English rille and artillery ifire. Consequently 
he strongJy condemns tho policy which has invited them to settle 
again near their own country, where they are in oasj communication 
with their formidable old leader. Ereli appears to have inspired 
his people with something of the blind devotion which the mna- 
meu of tho Scottish Highlands paid to their chiefs. Oalekos 
earning good wages in the service of colonists have been heaxfl to 
confess tiiat they would make a point of obeying Kreli’s summons 
were he again to tiy the fortune of war. And we happen to 
know, on good nutliority, that most of the Gbilekas who have 
settled under our magistrates can lay their hands upon concealed 
firearms at a moment's notice; whilo the Fingoos, who have given 
convincing proofs of their loyalty, have been very eflectually dis¬ 
armed. 

We have said that the stoiy of Morosi and his mountain is veiy 
picturesquely told; and the moral of it is that in time of peace 
we should guard against prospective troubles by keeping a sharp 
eye on suspicious proceeding. Morosi owned a narrow strip of 
territorv, with comparatively a mere bandful of people. He oad 
received it from the chief of the Basutos ne a reward for ^tin- 
guished services in the Dasuto war of 1853. The veteran savage 
scums to have been a bom, strategist, and he bad a very pretty 
natural turn for engineering operations, as the colonists wen to 
learn to their cost. To make a mountain impregnable by cleverly 
devit'ed fortifications had always been a mania of his, and he very 
nearly achieved the feat. The porition was well chosen with a 
view to throwing difficulties in the way of a protracted riege; 
while he might well have brought himself to believe that it was 
safe from a coup de main. There were no roads in the surround¬ 
ing cfuintiy, and pastornge was scarce. The ro^ bill itself rose 
so abi uptly out ox the plain as to be abeolutely inaccesijble on 
three 01 its sides. On the top, however, was a spacious taUeland, 
which could accommodate all his people, with their ffunilies and herds 
of cattle; while he had laid in large euppliesof flood and ammunition. 
No pains or labour had been spairad in fortifying the fourth aide, 
which slopes at an angle of thirty degrees. A series of strong 
parallel walls had been built along it, each of them dominatiog 
the oae beneath. They were from eight to twelve ibet higb.'weie 
loopholed ibr mueket^, and it was pmctieally to 
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breach them by any artillery fire that could be brought U bear. 
Hie siege for some time eeemed wellnigb hopelea^, and half-hearted 
aaaaultB only ended ii\ failures. For the Baphutis, we are told, 
ore splendid shots, and they must hare been well armed, so that it 
was certain death to venture within five hundred yards of the first 
'^echanze.** Apparently the blockade must have been indefinitely 
jffotraoted or given up in despair, had it nut been for the happy 
thought of bringing aip a venerable mortar, which dated from 
1802. Fortunately there were plenty of shrlU, but the gunners 
bad to adapt makeshift fuses to tliera. The luortar was placed 
in change of the author, with six men acting under him. During 
four days and nights a steady discharge was kept up at intervals 
often minutes. The shells, falling on the stoop side of the moun¬ 
tain, rolled backwords down tho slopes and exploded among the 
defenders, who had hitherto sheltered themselves behind 
their schunzes. Tho plucky ilaphutis bucame domui'iili/ed, nnd tiio 
way was smoothed for a surprise with scaling ladders. The assault 
came off at a natural iissure in the rocks, which had lol't a Haw in 
the chiefs system of defences; the Ikiphutis were takem almost un¬ 
awares, the schanzes were successively turned; and, witli coji- 
siderable slaughter of the defenders, Alorodis strcuigiinlil wax in 
the hands of his enemies. (Certainly the nuthor’e sewiees with 
the improvised mortar battery would appear to have deserved 
recognition and recompense. But ho c(iu)|iliiiii8 that he went 
altogether unrewarded; that tho Mounted 111 lies were not even 
thanked for doing, with tho aid of a few h'ingoos, what tho 
colonial volunteer forces had failed to accomplish ; and thut tho 
colonel in command, who had reaped all the honour, aeUially never 
set foot on tho moimtaiii. At tho Biuue iitne, wo do not under¬ 
stand that tho author disputes Colonel Biivley's claim to lni\e 
devised and successfully directed u during and most ingenious 
attack. 


COOKK’S FUEAKS AND MAT VELS OK TLA NT IJFE.* 

W E gladly wclcnmo every wcJl-directed iitlempt to make 
accossiblo and nitr.'ictive to tho publie tho must pro¬ 
minent results of recent .^cientilic re.-enreh in each speeial de¬ 
partment of nature. AniiJi’g hooks of this ciius a placf (»l luent 
IS due to Ur. Cooke s handy little ^olllnlo on the eiirioMlies of 
vegetation, designed to present in u p<ipular form—devoid as much 
ns may be of technical langiuifpi—sumt' of tlio most noteworthy 
fruits of the latest invesligatioim into the phenomena of vepetablo 
life. In his introductory leinm KM tin* wiiler expresses some drcjid 
of being taken to task I'or the ufo he luia freely made of Mr. 
Darwins researches without inalerially adding to them from 
resources of his own. But tho truth i.s, so cxh.austivo are tho 
labours of our great nnturidisl, whatever tho liold on whieli ho 
enters, that there retuuitis but scanty gleaning fur any oint who 
comes after him ; and the best service loft b'r lesser worlicrs is to 
diuuse and popularize tbu tlures of Ivnuwledgo which mako his 
volumes a cyclopaedia of biological facts. There i.H a s(*cond objec¬ 
tion which Dr. (Jooku modestly Hutlciputes, resting upon the lui.-;- 
oellaneouB character of the subjects cumpri.ved in his hooli. 
'Writing, however, as ho profos-ses to do, in a popuiur style, lio 
may fairly jilend tho nocessity of interesting tho.so who uro not 
botanists, and to whom facts of a novel, curious, and attnu'- 
tive kind arc more welcomo tluiu methodical uml HYsteuiatic 
lessons in the scienco of botany, lie eiinnot in fairuesa bo 
accused of BOcriticLDg truth to the more e.vcitemont of wonder, 
or of pandering to the ignorant ciaviiig after paradox; and 
bis book is fitted to kindle in a widu ciuss of readers un in¬ 
terest in plants and flowers such us they never 1‘ell before. 
Somo elaborate investigations—as, for instance, those in lertili- 
zation—of great interest to bulanist.s, have been excluded, ns 
little auited to hu understood or nppreciuted by the general 
public] whilst, oil tho other hand, Bubjecls which have not been 
oxhaustively examined and reduced tt) the standard of scientilic 
knowledge nave been held to fall legitimately within the scope of 
bis undertaking. Free use has been luude of every sourco of in¬ 
formation, the writer feeling convinced that tho more experiments 
of this kind are known aud understood the greater and moro 
general will be the appreciation of the labours of ihoso who h.avo 
contributed to the elucidation of obscure phenomena in plant 
life. 

It is difficult to form any adequate conception of tho vast extent 
and unlimited variety of vegctabla life, or to estimate tlio grandeur 
and beauty which it has conferred upon the world. Our author can 
onl/bid U8 pick up here and there some object of special interest, 
gaze at it, marvel at it, try to compreiumd it, aud then pass on, leav¬ 
ing behind an infinity of wonderful and beautiful things, to be picked 
up by our successors, and marvelled nt as they have been by us. lie 
quotes the saying oi' a travelled naturalist, that tho feeling of one 
who petaotrates an extensive wild foi'est is ranch the same as that of 
one on a soik voyage—surprise at the interminable character of the 
■eeno. The chief difference between the two is that the one is a sea of 
waters, the other a sea of trees, illimitable, however, as the uc.ean 
of vegetable life may be, it is not to be called monotonous. Tho 
mind wonders at the multitude of living things, asks whence they 
con have drawn nourishment to rear such solid, delicate, and 
complex structures, speculates on their age, their formation, or 
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their use. Tho first quest ion to arise. will probably bo that 
which our author j[mts as a prelude to bis subject— what 
number of different kinds or species of ^auts may be tupposed to 
exist on the surface of the globe P The progressive estimates 
of these numbers from age to ago, which he proceeds to give, 
furnish a curious chaptor in history. Thus Theophrastus (300 u.a) 
enumerates 500 kinds of plants. Those may be presumed to 
Topreaent all that wore then known. ICvon narrower, it is pos¬ 
sible, was the botiinio knowledge of Solomon, though he dis¬ 
coursed on all plantR, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
on tho wall. Pliny (a.d. 79) increased the number to double 
that of the Greek naturalist. By tho beginning of tho' suven- 
tcnulh century the catalogue had grown to 6,000. The second 
edition of Linnuous's great work includod no more than 8,800, 
but from the iiiipiilso given by his labours the progress became 
mpid. VVilldonow up to 1807 had distinguished 17457 species 
of llowering plants, llobort Brown carrying on the number 
to 37,000, and Humboldt calculating all plants, flowering and 
non-lJoweriiig, at 44,000. By 1820 l)e Candolle had set down 
56,000 at the least, to which figure the collection in the Her¬ 
barium of th(> Jurdin des Pluutes was not long after brought 
up j that of M. Uolessert reaching in 1847 iis many as 86,000- 
species, at which Dumber Dr. Lindley had estimated in 1835 all the 
plaiils in the world. About this time Humboldt's advan^ calcu¬ 
lations scorned to him to verify the ancient myth of the Zend 
A vest ft, that the creative primeval force culled forth 120,000 
Vegetable forms from tho blood of the bull. In 1845 tho total 
sptricH of phanerogamic nnd cryptogainic plants were set down by 
Mr. It. B. Hinds os 134,000, by llenlrey in 1857 nt 213,000, whilst 
in 1S55 I)e Candolle could extend the full number of flowering 
plants to 375,000. Wilh the knowledge of new lands and their 
varied llorA, the numbers may be exj)ected to grow indefinitely. 
The problem is of cour^a enhanced in difficulty by the vagueness 
of the lino defining specific diflbrcnccs; but nt the present time 
it may be thought n safe estimate to sn}', with our author, 
that there are probably not less than half a million distinct 
sp(>(:ies of vegotablu organisms on land nod in the water dispcrseil 
over the globe. 

Out of tills vnst stole of x’ogctablo life T)r. Cooke sclocta 
for illustration some fcoio or so of groups or species less 
familiar to tho oidinary ohservor of nature, or more retnnrknblo 
lor llicir bearing upon tlio general laws of organic life. First 
in order come the carnivorous plants, which were for tho 
lir^t time made the subject of eysloinnlic research by Mr. 
Darwin a few years ago. A popuiur sumniary is given of his 
experiments upon the sundew (Vrusern rotnnJifolta), to be met 
with among bog-iuosses and in other swampy places.’ The struc- 
turu of this curious little plant is made clear by well-executed 
woodcuts, and tlie action of the glands in seizing and disposing of 
till* Insects that form its naUiiiil prey described in detail. Tho 
nature of the viscid secretion from these glands has been shown 
by chemical analysis to correppond with tho gastric fluid in 
animal forms. It completely dia.solves nlbutnon, muscle, iibrin, 
cartilage, the fibrous porliuu of bone, gelatine, nnd tho capoin of 
milk, precisely iu the same way as these are acted upon in the 
process of digestion in the stomach of animals. In the power 
of the tentacles to close upon tlu'ir prey, nnd in their response 
to irnt.iiiun, w^e sec a reseniblnnro to sensibility in the animal 
liingdoui, HH well as in their power of dihtingiiishing between 
organic and inorganic substances, ns betivoen a piece of glass 
aud a jiiec'o of boiled egg, or betweeu n hard-skinned beetle 
and a soft fly, also betweeu dill'erent kinds of fluids, acids, and 
ulloilies. And not only do those ti'iitucle.s bend over and grasp 
the insects or other objects brought into contact with them, 
but on living flics being placed half nn inch away from tho 
leaver, tlio tentacles have been found to bend gradually towards 
the insects, closing and gripping them fast within two hours or 
HO ill their bristly and viscous embrace. On the flies being ro- 
nioved three-quarters of an inch further otf, the leaves still 
roiniiined bent towards Ibem away from the direction of tho light, 
though htiiiug to leiicli them—indicating the presence of an appetite 
in plants. Of the true sundews no less than threu hundred species 
have been discriinimiled, of which three are met with in England. 
Australia has yielded two, and others have been mot with not 
only over tlio whole of Northern Europe, Canada, and tho United 
hllates, but as fur apart as Brazil and iUistralin. Kingsley speaks 
of Ills rapturu at coming upon the familiar little plant among the 
tussocks ol Trinidad, wilh its clammy-haired paws full of dead 
fliea, jiif^t as they would have been in any bog in Devonshire or in 
Hampshire, in Wains or in Scotland. Hnw came about this world¬ 
wide dispersal ? Possibly, the author thinks, by means of ancibnt 
laudways cunnectiug the existing continents, which gave unbounded 
spread to both flora and fauna, but more probably tho mimito 
germ was carried on tho feet or in the crop of birds. Hardly less 
interesting is what Dr. Cooke liiis to say of Dioudsn inuscipula 
(Venus’s tly-trnp), belonging to the same natural order of plants as 
sundews, not a native of the British islands, but dwelling in the 
damp tracts of the eastern parts of North Carolina. Another order 
of carnivorous plunts—tho iSarraceiiias, or >Side saddle flowers, the 
representatives in the New W^urld of the Pitcher plants of the ^d 
—arc made to funnsh many particulars of curious interest, as 
are also the minor carnivora which manifest the like propensities 
in n modified form. Among these are the Butterwort (Piuguicula 
lusitanica), the Bladderwort (UtriCularia vulffarie), with its 
associated species very widely ditfused, the list closing with Ihe 
Christmas rose (Hell^rus niger)y in which indications have been 
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if persistent flT-oatehing, yet at least of a cai 
^ MiiqpSMitf animal food. A note from Gemrde's J 

is appended, in which the quaint old naturalist speaks 
_ ^ je ui|W of the Viscaria as ooverea with a thick and clammy 
BMUtnlEpW birdlime, so that flies do light upon the same they 
idfiSW^ta^led with the liminesse that thev cannot flie away, 
fpfcniBttlt ifcit in some hot day or other you shall see many flies 
W that means. Whereupon I have called it the Oatch 
or j!^ewort.” 

J.Tm fyteUon or circumnutaiion of plants, for the first time 
‘:tti|d4.J^'ltihi6ot of rogplar and systoi&atic investigation hy Mr. 
'.Xwnn^ is nere set rofoxo the reader without the mass ^ of 
.tqohnioal detail which was needed to estahli&h upon a scientific 
this important and far-reaching principle in nature. PVoin the 
dear ^outlines of the phenomena given by Br. Oooke, and the 
illustiations he supplies of the organic movements to be observed 
In plants of various kinds, the student may do much to carry 
<m for himself tue inquiiy into the working of tbis curious 
popertv of plant life. The mysterious attraction towtards the 
&l^ht, shown in the creeping of buried radicles in the direction of 
ai^ cranny or crevice where a ray of the sun may pierce ^ the 
IbUowing of the sun’s disc in its course by the heliotropes, or sun- 
flowers, which has given to this remarkable order the tiUo of 
polar or compass plant, and made it familiar to travellers 
as a guide across the prairies unerring as the magnet, may 
ha noticed and appreciated in a minor degree by any one 
who wiU watch careful^ the behaviour of plants growing 
on a bank lit and warmed by the sun’s boaius. At the same time, 
he may be impressed with the oppoaito phenomenon of negative 
heliot^jdsm, or turning from the sun, observed by Mr. Darwin in 
Bignonia Cirareolata, an exotic trumpot-flowor, and in the 
Cyclamen. The sleep of plants, as determined or influenced by 
the deprivation of^ light, fuinishes another chapter of inex¬ 
haustible interest in botanical study; as do also such freaks 
of nature as those of the " twiners and climbers ” which wreath 
themselves into tangled masses in the forest or olong the hedge¬ 
row, or with their tiny books creep in fantastic twirls or puzzling 
aigzags over wall or cottage-roof. The tnivoUers’ joy (Oleznatis 
vitalba), the common fumitory (Fumaria officinalis^, the climbing 
oorydaus (Oorydalis claviculata), and the Virginia creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea), come home to every observer of nature; 
whilst for exotic apeciiueus he may turn to what our author 
has to tell him of the Michigan rose, or his striking picture of 
the Natal climbing plant (Oeropegia Sandersoui, iig. 22). 'The 
dispersion of plants, their abnormal, dwarf, or giant growths, and 
their strange and perplexing mimicry of other forms of life, animal 
as well as vegetable—in which part of his book the writer is be¬ 
trayed into a weak hankering alter the doctrine of design in its 
jire-Darwinian stage—are treated of with much variety of illustra¬ 
tion. 'Without pretending to high sciontitic quality, the. work 
throughout is well fitted to instruct and to attract a class of readers 
who might shrink from grappling with a scieiitillc text-book. 


ABOHIBALD’S COUNTRY SOLICITOR’S VRAcnCE.* 

r * was once a popular belief that the new instituted 

ekht years ago by the Judicaturo Act of 1873 was destined 
to o^t an immense simplification in our h'gnl procedure. If 
any person exists so deluded as to cherish tke idea that this 
tssult has boon or is likely to be attained, wo would simply 
refer him to Mr. Archibald’s bulky volume as an evidence of the 
enormous mass of subsequent nets, orders, rules, forms, and de- 
e&sions which have conglomerated round the orjmnal nucleus, 
makbg confusion worse confounded. Fur really cTtaos is a mild 
term to apply to the present condition of legal practice. Oom- 
plioations have arisen with regard to the fundamental measure. In 
seeking to remedy these, others and worse ones have been intro¬ 
duced ; decisions on one provision tend to nullify another, pleadings 
which were to be so sweetly simple have developed a higher 
technicality than ever, until competent judges are driven to re- 
<KMnmend their total abolition, and Mr. Archibald's is merely the 
last of a long series of books of practice designed to evolve order 
out of the hopeless confusion. Of these it is unquestiohably 
one of the beet and oonupletest. Treating the country solicitor as 
a guileless and unleamea legal infant, Mr. Archibald leads him 
gently on through all the rnazes of a modem action at Jaw, 
adapting the knotty points and hard sayings to his tender undor- 
•tanding, until the professional mind trembles at the prospect of 
htnumerable country solicitors arming themselves with copies of 
this work, and dedaring their independence of counsel for all time to 
«ome. 1/oyalty to the nrotberbood of which he is a distinguished 
jnemhar leads m. Archibald, however,to deprecate this misuse of his 
yaluahlo work, and to point out, as ho does at p. 144, the dangers 
A solicitor may run in rashly dispensing with the services of 
counsel in drawing pleadings, for instance. So that, while 
•oUcitors will beyond doubt profit largely by Mr. Archibald’s 
labouri, we may hope those labours may not result in the absolute 
fttin of the much-enduring junior bar. 

Speaking seriously, the author is to be very much complimented 
mi this most coiefiil and comprehensive manual. It can only 
be hie modesty which prompts him to commend it primarily to 
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solicitors, inasmuch os ’^'i^’^^lbw^batristeni who would not be 
the i^iser for studying it. ’ ;!k' psliiiiqplarly valuabld faatuie eonsiata 
in the numerous suggestions it Contains as to various questions 
orisiog every day on wmeh no rep<^d duthorily is aYaUable^ 

S estioDs which, from Mr. ArcMhald’s position and peculiar 
ties, wo can well believe are in many cases Itispiredl** 
Thus, at p. 163, spealduff of the practice which has grown lip 
of a defendant denying his liabilify alto^thar, and at the aanie 
time paying money into court in satislactibn of the didm he 
disputes, hlr. Archibald Bays:—"There is no provision on the 
subject; but it is presumed the court has power to ordw the 
money to be repaid if the plaintifF has taken it out of court and 
ultimately fails in his action”—a useful hint, inasmuch as 
popular belief has hitherto been to the contrary. So, again, 
at p. iioS, in the addenda by which Mr. Archibald bringa 
his work up to the level of the very latest decisions, he auggesta 
a method by which money paid into court os a condition of 
being permitted to defend may bo tendered and pleaded in 
satistiiction—another doubtful point, on which there u aa yet no 
authority. In the more boaton trades of procedure the work ia no 
less ellicient. It embodies the whole system now in force, artiaU- 
cally Buppluniouting the new practice by the still existing 
remnants of the old, so os to be absolutely complete in itself^ and 
to enable its fortunate possessor to dispose of his " Ohitty's 
Archbold,” his “ Lush's Practice,” his " Wilson's Judicature Acts,” 
and all other like manuals for ;what they will fetch. From 
which sweeping sapcTBosaion we would, however, except another 
work of the same author—namely, " Forms of Summons and 
Orders,” the loading authority on a subject which could not well 
have been incorporated into the present volume, and which forms 
a fitting pendent thereto. 

Almost the only point in which we could wish Mr. Archibald’s 
book to bo other than it is, is as to the collection of forms of 
pleadings which he has adopted from the schedule to the Judica¬ 
ture Acts. Of course, these forms have to q certain extent the 
sanction of authority, and we suppose the author could not well 
have dispensed with them, but they are really very interior models; 
there is among them an extraordinary predominance of precedents 
for shipping cases, and a corresponding paucity of formulm of more 
general utility, while some of the specimens are absolutely mis¬ 
leading—notably that of the pleadings in a foreclosure action, which 
contains at least three paragraphs which would exppse the party 
utilizing them to the danger of having them struck out at 
Chambers as embarrassing and contrary to the spirit of the Acts 
and rules. It is really a pity that Mr. Archibald should have had to 
mar the efliciency of his book by the insertion of these dubious 
exemplars, which have long ceased to be regarded with any special 
reverence, and we should have considered him fully justified had 
ho seen fit to reform some of them in accordance with recent 
decisions. 

One of the most hopelessly involved and contradictory depart¬ 
ments in the existing procedure is that concerning the employment 
and functions of the Oflioial Boferees. Though these functionaries 
are, so to speak, the pet oilspring of the Judicature Act of 1873, 
that Act, the rules intended to carry out its provisions, and 
judicial decisions upon both Act and rules, have combined to put 
them iu an anomalous and almost ridiculous position. The Act 
and the rules distinctly imply that they may try actions and direct 
judgment to bo entered for the successful party; the judges say 
they cannot try actions, and cannot direct judgment to Ito entered. 
Mr.‘ Archibald, in an excellent and lucid chapter on arbitration, 
does bis very best to guide bis reader through the conflicting au¬ 
thorities, though of course it is not within ms power to reconcile ' 
things which are distinctly and diametrically opposed to. one 
another. Probably either the Act or the rules will have to undergo 
a cumplete process of remodelling before the Official Koferees can 
discharge tbeir allotted duties in peace and comfort. Nor does 
Mr. Archibald confine himself to mere matters of practice. He 
discourses ably 011 bills of sale, acknowledgments of married 
women, and other subjects with which it behoves the country soli¬ 
citor to be well ncqiiaiuied. With regard to the former topic, we 
may mention that the author has, with laudable alacrity and con¬ 
scientiousness, recalled all unsold copies of his work, with a view 
to correcting an errol* which had crept into the report of a bill of 
sale case at p. 553. This has now been done, and Uie book ia as 
trustworthy on this point as it is on all others. 

> At least one half of the book is occupied by the Acts, orders, 
rules, and forma which constitute the authoritative source 
and exponents of the existing practice, and which are here 
printed at full let^b. This course does not, however, hi the 
present cose give rise to the slightest suspicion of ady intention 
on the part of the author to pad out his work to comely propor¬ 
tions, or to economise the product of his own brain by copious ex¬ 
tracts from the statute hook. A reduction rather than an increase 
in size is what Mr. Archibald’s book could bejti stand, and in books 
of practice it is absolutely essential to have at hand the fpsusimu 
verba of the enactments and regulations under which proceedings 
are being conducted. A text-book, however good, is of but Utue 
use as authority in such matters; but a text-hook which t^ you 
where to find the authority, and at the same time supplies you 
with it, is obviously the most useful Jrind of manual. Wo must 
confess to some slight mismviug as to whether the very bulk and 
completeoew of Mr. Archibald’s book may not somewhat stimd in 
the way of its ^leral adoption by London praetitioners. In the 
hurry and bustle of Judges’ Ohambors, for iustanoe, it nSfifih lfe 
difficult at the moment to bit on the particular one of ill 1^866 
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ps^ which contained the ,mctidida]r point to wKich one wished to 
r^r.' It hi, however, afanunhly dwEDged and indexed, with a 
view, iw doubt, to obeltttia|f,^in difficulty as far as possible, and 
a judkaons turning doivu of pages beirdtehand would guide the 
eye df the practitioner to the re<}uired point. For the seclusion 
of the office or chambers it is, however, as -we have before inti¬ 
mated, singularly well adapted. The references are wonder* 
fuUy' copious, their selection not being coutined to the ordi¬ 
nary reports only, but embracing the WeeUtj Nctety the Weeldy 
Rfpwtert and the Law^ TYtnes, in whose pages so many prac¬ 
tice eases lie entombed, and from which, without boiUo such 
assistance, it is so exceedingly difficult to unearth them. These 
minor reporls ore a perpetual source of terror to the practi¬ 
tioner, who can never feel quite sure that they may not con¬ 
tain some obscure authority adverse to hie coulentiou, which, 
unknown to him, may prove a weapon in the hand of his opponent. 
So far os practice is concerned, Mr. Archibald has now dispelled 
much of this terror by euabling one to know the womt, or else 
to enjoy the feeling of safety. 

The portentous length 'of the addenda nbovo roferrod to 
proves the author’s fxtremo assiduity and care up to the very 
moment of his book's going to press, and also shows the need that 
exists for the continual ii»8uo of now books of practice or the 
thorough revisiou of old ones. Nothing is more misguiding than 
a Bupovannuated Jaw book; it is of about as much use ns a last 
years almanack. In these addenda Mr. Ai-chibrild has a fair 
foundation for a second edition of his work, which wo trust will 
ere long bo necessitated by the well-deservod exhaustion of the 
-first. In his preface ho rolura to another cause which might some 
day have the same oil'oet—namely, the possible adoption in whole or 
in part of the recent Report of the Ohaiicellur'a Committee on Legal 
Procedure. No signs of any stir in this direction arc, however, 
as yet apparent; possibly the authorities are waiting until they 
can obtain the requisite co-nperation of the Jjegislature; and, so 
far ns any danger of Mr. Archibald’s book being thus superseded 
is concerned, we are inclined to believe it will share the immunity 
enjoyed by threatened men. 


CIIKISTM.VS BOOKS. 

11 . 

W £ hn^ not, this week, to review any of tho more splendid 
works of men and ppblishers. The splendours of the 
Christmas senson nire probably still in tho hands of tho binders; tho 
largest and most sumptuous of tho books of the week is an American 
volume of travel, The Jienrt of the While Mountaive, by Mr. S. B. 
Drake, with illuslraliona bv Mr. Hamilton Gibson (Chatto and 
Windus). The White Mountaiu is tho Ararat of the lied 
Indians, or rather, is one of their Ararats ; for every race which 
poBBoases the tradition of the Deluge points out its own local 
fiuiiiencu on which its local Noah landed after tho waters abated. 
The Indians believe tho White Mountain to be tho abode of no 
ordinary Mauitou, and approach with reluctance tho snowy tops 
of a hill which is not more thoir Ararat than their Olympus. The 
Dela^te legend in this part of America tells liow one Powaw and 
his wife oluno escaped from the flood; how they sought safety on 
the crest of tho White Mountain; and how, as tho waters with¬ 
drew, the Powaw sent forth, not a dove, like Noah, but a hare to 
spy out'the land. In a recent essay, by the wa}', on tho Deluge- 
myths, M. Lenormant maintained that the people of Africa have 
no such tradition. It would bo strange if thc'y were really un¬ 
acquainted with a story so widely spread that it is current in 
India, in North and South America, among Cults, and Greeks, 
and AustraUans. By a curious accident, the author of Uncle 
Uetnui makes his plantation negro tell the nigger story of the 
flood, which, in this Alncnn myth, was brought about by the 
machinations of the crayfish. There wasn't no ark in this yer 
deluge,” says Uncle Remus, and his artless narrative seems to throw 
(ouht on the statomeut <jf M. Lenormant. But it must net bo 
supposed that The Heart, of the White Mowniaine is all given up 
to l-led Indian mythology. Wo read of the great carbuncle of the 
hills, tho fabulous stone commemorated by Hawthorne, and wo 
have countless descriptions and pictures of fresh and attractive 
scenery, and humorous American anecdotes of travel. Tho wood¬ 
cuts ore generally executed-with delicacy, and the book is not only 
wen got up, but permits itself to be read with pleasure. This » 
unusual in Ohristmas books. 

Ftatiutte of Bird Life tn Pen and Pencil (Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
M.A. Hlustrated by Oiacomelli. Cassell, Fetter, Gnlpin, and Co.) 
These pictures of the life of birds are very pretty and clever. Tho 
frontispiece is particularly ingenious; a number of di'aggled and 
drenched little birds are cowering away from tbo storm in the 
niches of a soulptured stone. The owl, which makes the tailpiece 
of the preface, is a most knowing and uncanny fowl. Mr. 
Watkinse'^lettoj^reas is an interesting combination of natural 
history, pd^ry, and folk-lore. The woodcuts are engraved with 
much delioacy, and the book should be a favourite in all country 
houses. , 

For the poems in Indian Summer (Griffith and Forran^ Mr, 

S lorkson oonfeMm bis debt to ** American poets only,” while ^e 
letches were made in the woods of Mtfylaml. Among the poets 
who si^ly the verse -we notice such celebrated writers as 
Maiy Mapes Bodge^ Miss C«dia Thaxter, Mrs. Piatt, and the 
nasseB^even better khgwn in JSsrope, of Longfellow and Lowell 
and Joaquin Miller. The folbwing verses of Mr. Wilde’s strilie 


us os 
the tear 


being almost the gloomiest over 

rof sensibility:-— ^ 

My life is Uks tho sutamn leaf * ■ ’' 

That trembloB in the moon’s pale ray, 

Its hold is frail, its date is brief; 

Kcetleas and soon to psas away. 




Tot ero that leaf shall fall and fhde. 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail tho leafless tree. 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 



In a verse of Mr. Lathrop’s address to Mr. Longfellq-w Oh hio 
seventieth birthday we foresee the eonjeotaral reading Of tbo, 
future German critic 


And If too soon the hoar<frest throngs 
Your air, O Pool of our prime. 

It KOekH in vain to chill your songs. 

Or blanch the beauty of your rhyme. 

For ** air ” some commentator is certain, in tho by and by, to read 

hair.” The poems in* this volumo are more oflgaging than the 
rather garish coloured illustrations. 

Dreams, Dances, and DisappoirUmmts (G. Konstaus, E. Oosella, 
and N. OasoUn. Do Ija Rue) is an exceedingly pretty picture- 
book, in tbu stylo of Mr. Caldecott, though graver in tone. We 
bavo rarely seen such pleasant reproductions uf the ways of tiie last 
coutury. 

Tho pictures of animals in A Winter Nosegay (Sonnensebeiu 
and Allen) aro extremely spirited and lively, and' give a not 
uuuocessary interest to the letterpress. 

The Cornet tf Horse is tbo history, by Mr. Honty (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Oo.}, of a Herculean young uflloer who served under 
“ Gcorgo Churchill,” os Mr. llcuty makes Marlborough call him¬ 
self. This is obviously a mere slip of the pen, which Mr. Henty 
redeems by his careful maps of the battles fought *Mn Anna's 
wars.” The Ooiviot of Hui^e is the best swordsman of his time. 
Tho artist, liowover, depicts him in tho act of lunging with his 
left foot foremost, and liis attitude on guard in a duel is elaborately 
nbsiird. Tbo Jioro throws all liis weight on his right foot, and 
only touches the ground with tho heel of his left foot. In this 
position, of course, he would he the helpless victim of Lis big 
Opponent. Uia attitude is that uf tho “ Narcissus ” in the Naplea 
Mu&eiim, or of one of the Inner Brotherhood in Patience, This ia 
the artist’s afl'air; but the innumerable adventures of the hero will 
be the delight of boys, and wo confess to having read Mr. Henty’e 
book with the utmost excitement. When the hero was sucked in 
by the mill-wheel we gave him up for lost; but from this, as from 
all his other perils^ he emerges unharmed. 

Salt Water (QnIHth and Furran) is quite as ihrillbg an account 
by Mr. Kingston of danger and battle by sea, and is certainly 
more interesting than most of tho novels in three volumes which 
make the life nt tho reviewer hideous. 

Our Little Ones (same publishers) is a lively American collection 
of papers for children. Wo deeply sympathize with the hero of 
“ Johunie’s story.” “ I wanted to be good. 1 wanted to have 
lots of fun.” Alas, this is tho human tragedy in brief. 

The Home Library — Constantine the Great (Rev. Edward Ij. 
Cutts, B.A. S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Cults has spared no pains to make 
his book attractivo and interesting. Ho has road a great many 
authorities, anciimt and modern (especially tho latter), on the early 
history of the Church, and quotes from them freely. He has also 
a number of very good drawings scattered through his pages, 
some of which are copies of coins with tho portraits of the 
Emperors, and others sketches of scenery and public buildings. We 
value these the more highly, as good drawings in Christmos hooks 
are ns rare ns swallows in winter. Mr. Cutts’s literary style is not, 
how'ovcr, always equal to his matter. lie occasionally uses news¬ 
paper slang, and condescends to such amazing e.\prc8siona as a ' 
handsome and cultured Emperor.” Wo must object to a state¬ 
ment ho malcoB on page 3. This is, that the provinces which aro 
so familiar to us under tho names of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, 
and Dalmatia, were familiar to tho world then under their ancient 
names of Dalmatia, Noricum, Punnonia, Ma?sia, and Thrace . . ^ 
they wore thou united under the name of Jllyricum.” Now, at no- 
time was the name Noricum ” applied to either Bosnia or Dal¬ 
matia. Noricum was the country south of tho Danube and west of 
Vindobona, or Viouun, comprehending most of the modern pro¬ 
vinces of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, aud Carniola. Paniionia lay 
directly east of it, bounded on the east by the Danube, and with 
only a small portion of its territory included in the modern Bosnia; 
while Thraco, far from forming any part of the province or pre¬ 
fecture of Illyricum, was reckuned one of the members of Pre¬ 
fecture of the East, 

The Brave Men of Byam (Edw. N. Hoaro, M.A. S.P.O.K.)— 
There is no sadder tragedy in all history than the almost complete 
depopulation of the Derbyshire village of ICyam during the great 
Plague of 1665. The pestilence was introduced in a bale of 
goods sent from London, and in lees than a year five-sixths of 
tho inhabitants wore dead. Whole families were swept away; 
women, reduced to misery. aud want, were forced to dig tno 
graves of thoir relations; and it was only tho courage of tho 
villagers, who remained inside their homes and faced the death 
that awaited them, which prevented the Plague from, spreading 
wideljr. Mr. Hoaro hu told his ghastly story well, neither 
sickening his readers with unnecessary details, nor giving way to 
sentimentality; hut wo think it a pity that he introduced tlio 
murder of the pedlar, which seems pointless. Indeed a murder 
is a thing to pass unheeded in the presence of such honorsi 
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Of to the WUdt (Oeo. Miuiville Fenn. Sanipson Ix>w aod 
Oo.)-—Zidtdand has hitherto been eavod from the pen of the writen 
of Mjs* books; bat, now that Rorko's Drift has taken the place 
of the BahUl^va Obar^o in our plays and novels, the well-trodden 
fields of Canada and tho South Sea Islands have been deserted for 
the attraetions of Cane Colony. Adventures, however, are just 
08 numerous^ and striking as of old. We still have ruonstrous, 
manoless,yellow lions crawling along the sedgy grass; and we 
know that tho lion has his part to piny in harmlessly exciting us 
before he is disposed oT. I^argo neids of gnus—creatures re- 
aemblii^ bisons—tails in air and heads on the ground, charge the 
defenoesMS white boy with all their uccustoiued (and futile) vigour: 
‘while worse than all is our old friend the serpent, ** writhing and 
turning in the most horrible manner down iu a narrow rift,” 
equally ready to crush a gazelle or wind itself round the body of a 
man. These wonderR are not, however, left solely to the imagina¬ 
tion, but are impres'^ud on our minds by numerous pictures. There 
is n perfect Zoological Caidens in the book, and some rather 
curious foreshortenii)g. In p. 164 tho men look ns if they were 
gracefully balanced on waving cars of corn. In p 154 Ihu boy is 
like a caterpillar; while the iliinoceros (p. 225) scomu to bound 
after the fashion of a dream he ist, rather than to crush through 
the brushwood in the manner elmracteristic of the real quadruped. 
But boys will not care nhout these little sburtcomiugs, and will 
delight in all tlie hairbreadth csennes. 

Jloodie (Mrs. Moles worth. AN iili Illustrations by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Boutledgo).—Mrs. Molesworth has given us one 
more of her stories, wliloh, like the others, is nrotty and 
charming, but yet unsuitable fur childish reading. The notion 
that it is interesting ” to be naughty is one that is by no means 
unfamiliar to grown-up men and women, and it is surely a mis¬ 
take to imphiut it in cliildivn’s minds. Thu teaching of the old 
fairy tales w'AS far more wholcsonie than this. Cinderella, it is 
true, had something of imvumprine about her (especially as 

drawn by Mr. Millais), but, luckily for her, lacked tho time to 
brood over her wrongs. The picture of a little girl of live making 
liersolf miserable over the thought that nobody loved her is, we 
hepe, untrue to nature, or, if not untrue, is a fact to bo 
passed sadly by without comment. Besides, children, especially 
littlo children, never think in language. They have strong im- 

E rasslonB, but these are too vague to bo irausluLed into words. If, 
owever, wo object to Hoodie ns a Christmas present for our 
nephew and nieces, wo have found much entertainment in it our- 
eelves; and tho illiislrations are above the average. 

Aurd Judya Annual Vtdume for 1S81 (Edited by II. F. 
Catty. Bell and Sous).—If wo cannot have Mrs. Ewing her&elf to 
write the leading story in Aunt Judpa Ch'inbuaa Number, the 
next bc^t thing is to have one by the author of ** Caalle Blair.” 
Iler present small hero does not, however, resemble tho Irish bo3'8 
who wore the torment of their relatives. Ilcclor was of French 
•origin, and went for a few months to visit his relations in Franco. 
Ills one thought was birds," and how to make himself as much 
a bird as possible. Like nil Miss IShAw's children, lie is perfectly 
natural and not self-coimcinus. The rust of the volume is pains- 
taking, but perhiip hardly up to its usual intovost. 

Side and Seek: a Sto}'if of the New Foreat in 1647 (Mrs. 
Frank Cooper. S.P.C.K.)—-iJife in 1647 must, indeed, have been 
full of surprises if it was os lively a thing as Mrs. Cooper would 
Jbave us believe. IShe has, however, given us a vivid and interest¬ 
ing picture of the hind of adventures to which people wore liable at 
that date, though wo would fain hope these perils did not follow 
qfuite so fast on each others heels, and tliat tho unfortunate 
creatures were allowed n little breathing space to recruit their 
spirits. 

Our Boh (.Author of tho “ Lost Note.” S.P.C.TC.)—Tho illus- 
Iralions to this story are the most singular thifig about it. 
There is a picture of “*Our Bob ” iu the act of pulling oil' his coat 
before plunging into the water to save a drowning child, which 
wo thought for a long time was a waiter wringing out a napkin. 
Tho child is iu the water a foot or two oil', apparently surveying 
4 ho prospect at his leisure, while his mother, who has evidently 
itiucn more repose than in usual in her class, is sitting in a corner 
with her face in her hands. Tjke story begins well, but the 
<Unouemmt is improhoble. 

Vanda (Esmd Stuart. S.P.C.K.)—By far the best parb of 
Vandet is the description of the Mntbon family, where the gifted 
voung lady who bestows bor name on the book ^came governess. 
There is i-enl humour in the sketch of tho cheerful captun who 
loves to tease his matter-of-fact irritable wife, and of their two 
mischievous littlo boys. The rest of the book, though pleasant 
reading enough, has nothing remarkable about it. 

Unaer Palm and IHne. (J. A, Owen. S.P.C.K.)—^Tbis k a 
bright little tale, laid partly in Tahiti and partly in New Zealand. 
The story, perhaps, does not come to much; but it contains some 
adventures and pretty descriptions. 


FRENCH LITERATUBB. 

I T is not often that a hook has twice to run the gauntlet of legal 
tribunals; but tliis is, we believe, the fate of Bemamin 
Couetant's Letters to Mme. Rdcamier(i). Almost immediately 
after the lady’s death they were adverti^ for publication in the 

(1) LeUtta da JSiqfmnm Cmstaut h madama JU^mier, Paris: Calrnsna- 
lAvy. 


Preaae, though the joint opposition of the two liimiUea, supported 
by a legal decision, made M.'Emile de Girardin abandon the pub¬ 
lication. Now, so fkr as we can make out, Mme. Bdeamiei^s repre* 
aentatives have sanctioned their issue, whlk Beiyamin Constantsa 
still protest. It was, indeed, recently announced that a fresh law¬ 
suit WHS to follow on their issue. It would not he fitting to give 
any opinion here on the propriety of this course; but, without ex¬ 
ceeding tho limits of purely literary criticism, the diffeieaoe of 
Attitude may be said to be comprehensible enough. There is 
nothing in the strict sense compromising to either party in these 
letters, which show pretty distinctly bow purely platonic, on the 
lady’s sidu at least, was the liaiaon which led to two duels oetween 
Constant and others of her admirers. The only reason that we can 
itmigiae for tho ohjoction which the repreBon|tr.tive8 of the author 
of Adolphe are said to entertain to their publication is that they de¬ 
stroy, or at any rate alter, one's previous conception of his cbarocter. 
Benjamin Cuiistant has always had the credit of being a kind of 
elder Henri de Marssy, with English instead of French ebaraoter- 
i.stic8—A perfectly cold-hearted and clear-sighted person, to whom 
the various celebrated women with whom he was connected were 
merely so ninny playthings. A perusal of those letters scarcely 
sustains this view. Constant is neaidy Os passionate in his atti¬ 
tude to winds his Juliette as Milo, do rEspinnsse is towards 
her Cuibert; and, what is still odder, the references in the 
lellers to Mme. de Stael by no means bear out the current 
idea of Curinne as the victim, of Benjamin as the sacrificing 
priest. A n appendix, however, which contains some foments of un- 
puhlinhed memoirs, contains a terrible portrait of Bfwo. de Stael, 
lint, indeed, very surprising to acute students of that persoSj but 
likely considerably to disturb l)r. Stevens, her late enthusiastic 
biographer. According to Coiislaiit, who certainly bad reasons 
for knowing, Corimie must have very much resembled a certain 
English f<t.itesrnan iu petticoats. '^J\Iine. de Btoel eat do bonne 
foi succi'SMveiiiunt on millo sous contrnires. Mais comme dons 
chaeuD des moments ou elle eat rtilellement de bonne foi, on est 
subjugue par TacccMit do veritd qui re leu tit dans ses paroles .... 
son (Sluquunce j'ruduit sur elle le luf^me ell'et que sur ses auditeurs. 
En so prureniiit mix autres elle ne pense ^tre que juste et elle 
s’ustiiuu do an justice.” 

The fourth volume of M. Qanibolta's speeches (2), which has 
a(!qHired un tuldilioniil interest in the course of its passage through 
tlio press, docs nut contain any of his most famous utterances. 
But the'articles on the iinniversary of llocbo’s deat)il(thrice re¬ 
peated), on E.dgar (^Liinet, and on that curious person, D'Alton 
Ulicc, (ire of some general iutercst, not to mention others. 

An anonymous paiujihlot (3) on tho Egyntlan question takes 
tho lino of (’.Miguertiling the importance of Turliish intervention, 
and of urging the value of French political ” intcrferenco as 
cuntiusled with iiiterrerenco in tho mere interest of-French sub¬ 
jects. iSludeiits of this thorny question will know what to,make 
of this and of t!io covert insinuations against England ; others tho 
brochure, will hardly interest. . 

M. tlnmbt-lta's new lender-Secretary for Foreign A ffairs can hardly 
be chnrgtid with isbuiug his book (4) as a toKtiuionial for office, inas¬ 
much us it must ha\e patsed through the pr^ss some time before 
the fall of the Furry ('ubiuet. It is an emiuoiit example of the 
stylo which Mr. Carlyle, in one of the moments when his genius 
was most with him, hapti/ed for ever as ** dull-soulUing.” With 
insignificant changes, it might be the work of a club orator of the 
First Kcvulution, a drscription which M. Sculler will take as a 
compliment, and which will fully characterise it to those who 
are acqiuinted with history. ** Dix-huit sidcles de clvilisatiou 
chrutiennu (/iirra)*’ is the sort of thing which occurs throughout. 
It must bu ndmiUud that tho Uopublican grouse in the gun-room 
requires a special education to make it specially laiighwortby.' 

I'lie ])uclio^.s do FilzJames has reprinted in pamphlet form (5) 
her Vfdualiku article on American vines and their use in fighting 
tho phylloxera, wiiich, when it first appeared in the Borne daa Daux 
Alvndeit, was fully cummentod on iu the Saturday Bniew, 

.M. Fernand AJauvieo's essay (6) is a very clever and a rather 
dlspiiiting pruductiuu. It bears n close resemblance (except that 
it IS bidter willtuu) to an Oxford prize essay. The author has 
acquired tlie knjick of taking rapid general views of hi.<itory, and has 
seized the idea that at tho present moment everything F'rench is 
to be seen in the light of the Republic. So he starts the question 
whether there must not of necessity be something radically 
diil'erelit hutwecu a Monarchical and a Republican foreign policy. 
The latter cecnis, as far ns wo can make it out, to bo to let every¬ 
thing go by the hoard. How little M. Maurice guards his easy 
historical aper^us by any acquaintance with actual Igcts may best 
bo judged by his argument that English foreign policy is always 
the same, and tliat public opinion in England would scout altera*- 
tioDH in it. NVhnt Al. Maurice needs is a caution to read the 
newspapers as well ns the philosophical historians, and to remember 
that tliore is such u thing os human nature. 

M. Gabriel Monod is well known to students of contemporary 
French literature, and it ie hardly necessary to say tbat< anything 

(а) Di!icouraBtplaidoiferapeUiiqHe§daM,,GanUtta» Tomeir. -^ris: 

Charpeutler. ^ 

(3) Jax guHtion^ptiaatia*^ Parii: Leroaz* 

(4) Noumllea eo^firtaeu ’pnpukdrat. Par E. Sptdler. Pads: Ohor- ^ 
pentier. 

(5) Gmad» euUara da ta vigaa amiriaatM an JFVwMca Par Mme. le 
daohasa ds FitaJamss. Kimes; Dubois. 

(б) Ao poHtiyua ar/triaura da la rt/nMique /mufoiaa. Par B. Meurimb 
Puis: UermeiyfiaUlibic. 
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Vhicb be doei or Buperintendi will be more or less well done. 
His present enterprise (7), however, does pot commend itself to 
ns. It seems that somotblnj^ or somebody answorine to our 
** My Lords baa decreed thuc th6 nnivi^mes in Froncn schools 
(that is, the lowest cl isa) sltoiild have Greek and lioman bistoiy, 
together with that of non-clnssleal antiquity and a few specimen 
biographies of classical worthies, fanshed up for them in an ex¬ 
ceedingly exiguous primer. The thing is hero very cleverly done, 
or rather would he done if it wcrtt not iinpoasiblo. 

It is rather a pity that such a book ns M. Borel d'nauterivo's 
^yrs ds Pom (8) should have reached a third edition. 'NYlint 
can be thought of a professedly solier writer who inserts ft stupid 
efiangon of bis own ftbout ** Lo barb.ire Attila " and “ A Berlin ” 
snd ** Le Hhin iVani^aia ” and Le jour prochain do la revanche/’ 
and who, in recounting the entry of the Prussians into Paris, has 
tlie inorediUe silliness to talk about un cordon infranchmahle 
formd par les nrdes nationaux pour empechor les Allemauds de 
pdndtrer dans la ville/’aud to say that ** pour eatisfaire leur amour 
propre il avait fallu les laisser ge glUarr un imtmit ” P After la 
revanche it may be pardonable to talk in this way. 

A very pretty littlo book (9) in M, Leroux’s pretty little series 
of folk loro contiuns some transliitinns of Albanian tales, many 
of which are curiously Oriental in character. M. Bozon seems to 
be at ^sent in Cyprus, and to be studying Cypriote traditions. 

M. j^yier Marimer is not exactly oho of the chief glories of the 
French Academy, and his American travels (10) are considerably 
behind the time. But they are written on the accepted lines of 
travel in France, wbich lines may be said to bo, lirst, the observa¬ 
tion of a pej^etualwced liveliness, nfid, secondly, the inculcation 
of the suporiority of Franco and Frenchmen to all other countries 
and nations. It is, therefore, not very wonderful that they should 
have reached a now edition. 

It is possible that some very Lard-heai'ted person might question 
the right of M. Paul de Musset to have his works presented in so 
dainty a form (11) os that of M. Lemerre’s retite hihliothequr. 
But it is a great riling to have a brother, and (lot it be frooly con¬ 
fessed) a greater thing to believe frankly iu him, and to take 
up the cudgels for him gallantly ngaiust all comers. M. Paul do 
Musset’s merits in this kind iuclinu us not to press ton hardly the 
comparison between his ()ni/ivau.v aud Gautier’s Grotesqurg, 

M. Emile Zola, or some too zealous fiiend for him, makes such 
constant and skilful use of la rcclame^m plain English, of 
putlery—that om non-subscrihors to tho St. Petersburg Mesaatjer 
dc /'Euro;>e are pffitly well acquainted with his critical lucubrations 
long before they are collected in voIiimeB. This present book (12) 
illustrates perhaps better then any of its forerunners the strength 
and tho weakness of M. Zola in cvilii'lsni, for it would be absurd to 
pretend that there is not strength ns well ns wenkness. M. Zola 
has unfortunately had a very insiiflieient literary education; ho 
has fallen early amonsr tlioso worst of thieves, tluj lueiubers of a 
Buinll mutual admiration pociety, and he Ins .subjugated hiui?elf 
hopelessly to the most tenible of all slaveries, the slavery of jurgou. 
The consequence is that perhaps no nthur living writer writca sucli a 
curious mixture of sense and nonsense. \Vhen M. Zola is talking 
about the achievements ofnntuvali.st literature, the scieutilic move¬ 
ment, and so forth, ho always talks nonsense without exception, 
and when he attacks his personal enemies ho is always unimpor¬ 
tant though oheu amusing. But when he happous to get upon 
neutral ground his natural sbrewdiiess, which is great, constantly 
omoiges. ’ He knows absolutely nothing about poetry, and tliero- 
f^oro no one who has not much timo to spnro need trouble him¬ 
self to open his articles on Victor ilugo, on Guutinr, on 
Musset as a poet—for there are some shrewd remarks on Musset 
as a mon—or on contemporary poetry iu France. Tho writer is 
simply not at the point of view, aud his observations aro therefore 
irrelevant. But on Ohateaubriuiid, and in tho long and interest¬ 
ing paper on Sainte-Beuve, he has much to say that is worth 
attention, though neither article is to bo rucommendod to any one 
who is not in a position to apply the corrective of independent 
knowledge and cnticism. Then we have “La critique contem- 
poraiue,” which is merely a personal repartee on the critics who do 
not like M. Zola. How empty his dicta are in such a case may bo 
estimated from his impertinent rnmarLs ou M. Oherbuliez, who 
certainly has his faults as r novelist, but whoso best works are 
Wurth lul M. Zola’s put together, and on M. Emile Montdgut, one 
single page of whose best criticism is sufFicieut to outweigh every¬ 
thing tnat M. Zola has written in that way. The book ends with 
OB essay on “ La moralitd dans la littdrnture/’ which is an earnest 
attempt to distinguish between “ Brantume, Boccaccio, and 
La Fontidne,” on ue one hand, and Nana on the other. The 
attempt really was fipt needed. 

Many people ore more or less interested in French North Africa 
just now, and ell who are so interested will find M. Ohoispr's 
nook (13) worth their attention. At the lime when the late ill- 


(7) BkUi hkt^riqmgg. Par G. d’Hombrea ot G. Mouocl. Preiniiare 
partis, Faria s Qarmar-BailUero. 

(8) Lm aiftm JFarig* Par Bwel d’Hauterive. Troiaikmo edition. 
Pani: Plem^ 

(9) Reeaeillis at tradoits par A Dozen. Paris: 
’’iieroax. 

/io) Xerimt Mr VAmdrig^g. Par X. Marmior. a vola Nouvelle 
AUtioii. Paris: Pirni. 

(iz) <E«erts ^ P. A Mmggt, Leg origlnaux da XVIl*^ giicle, 

^aris: LsmsiRe* 

/ (u) Deeiiauurii lUidrairgg, Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentior. 

(S8) XsMora. Par A.Choisr. Parist Plon. 


fated Colonel Flatters set out on his expedition to explore the 
route for an Alglers-Timbuctoo railway, M. Ohoisy, who is a civil 
engineer by profession, was charged with the humbler duty of ex¬ 
ploring the triangle lietween Lnghouat, Qoleah, and Wargla—a 
district nominally included within the limits of Algeria, but 
entirely Saharan in character, aud exposed to the incursions of 
semi-independent tribes. No actual harm came to the littlo party 
of surveyors, though they had many frights. But the utterly im¬ 
practicable nature of the country, the inipossibility of its being 
turned to any account by civilized inhabitants, and the extreme 
dililculty of prosocuting luilil ary o]ioralions in it appear very well 
in these pages. 11 is not superiliious to remind the reader that 
tho country hero described is typical of the entire region from the 
Nile Valley to the Atlantic. 

M. Bougot’s is a hnudsomc book (14), and one of no iuconsider- 
nblu value as a contribution to archmology. Everybody who has 
something more than u conventioual knowledge of Greek litera¬ 
ture knows.tho peculiar luxuriance aud minuteness of the later 
Greek descriptions of'pictures. In the Greek romances especially 
tlioy form a staple element, but tho most considcrablo collection of 
them is that of the rlietoriciiiii Bhilostratus, who is best known as 
the author of tho Life of Apollonius of Tyann. These descrip¬ 
tions M. Boiigot has translated with an ample commentary and 
with illustrations nf tho subjects wherever possible, these illus¬ 
trations boing derived from modern ns well us from ancient art, 
but principally from tho latter. The only fault that we have to 
find with tho book is tho miscellaneous character of the illus¬ 
trations, which would seem to have been taken from other works. 
Here wo have a lithograph, here n woodcut, hero a hdliogravurox- 
a mixture nut worthy of so handsome a volume. 

In the Hevue dca arts ddcoratifg for yeptomber (15) there is an 
article on Pugot which is worth reading, and in that for October 
sumo “ Reminiscences of a Dii-oclor of the Fine Arts,” by M. 
de Cheuuevi&res. Both numbers contain among the illustrations 
some line examples of Venetiun glass from the Limoges Maseuin. 

Among an unusual number of novels Mine. Henry Grdville's 
Perduo (16) fairly takes first place. It is a very pleasant 
sketch of the fortunes of a lust child, somewhat slight, but 
with details in the author's best manner, while it is at 
tho s£ime timo entirely suited for anybody’s reading, even 
for tho famous young persons “ dout on cuu])e le }iniii 
cn tnrtines.'' Sauvayemru't by A. Tlieuriut (17), docs not 
dosorvo tliis latter description. It is, however, n story of 
greiiior power than is usual witli its author, while its descriptions 
of forest scenery are both skilful and attractive. 'J'ho chief fault 
of the book is tho faint and indotlnablo but perceptible appearntico 
of that dipcipleship to Geurge tSand and M. Octavo Fouillet of 
wJiich M. Emile Zola has rudely but not unjustly accused tho 
author of SaHvageunne. 'J’ho situation of the wife, her husband, 
and her adopted stop>daughtor is wholly dillbrent from that of 
Julia dc Trtttifrnr no doubt, yot n kind of leeliug obstinately recurs 
I hat Julia dc Tirvtinr had not been written iioitber would 
tSaurtif/t umuf have heeii. Still the book has interest, though of no 
very agreeable Kiml. MM. Ualulle Mendes and llicbard Lesclide 
aro ^wo practised men of letters, and the former at least is no 
moan writer. They might perhaps have been belter inspired than 
iu their fancy sketches (18) from the life ofCagliostro. General 
Amberl's book (19), which wo class with novels chieUy becaaso 
il is not easy to know w'hei'e else to jihtce it, is a culleetion of tales, 
short essays, and luiscellaneous papers tinged with a strongly 
clerical spirit. 'J'ho writer, we fear, lias too little sense of humour 
and too weak a pen to do his allies much service. In La buveugo 
do jicrlea (20) M. Mario Ucliard has apparently determined to 
slaughter tho naturalists witli their own weapons. Although, 
however, he has imitated their audacity in selecuoii aud treatment 
of subjects, as well as sometinios at leost their photographic 
minuteness, lie has not caught the true “ scieotiMo ” drone, and is 
deficient iu the necessary argot. Eor, on the other hand, has he 
tho romantic charm; so that his poor modern Uloopatru is 
tingical w'ithout being really allectiiig. The chief merit of Trap 
Jihe (21) is its Wilkio-Collins-liko setting, describing tho mocling 
of a famous doctor and a casual passenger iu a train, and tho re¬ 
ception of both of them in 11 groat old house at Jjillo. The tale 
which this book cuuiaius may or may not in tcro.st tho reader. Un cag 
dgfolie{22) is a romance of crime of a rather complicated cha¬ 
racter. it is well written, and, like La mort. tCEva, gives the idea 
that its author has a future before him in novel-writing of the 
kind of which M. Louis Ulbach has been hitherto the chief prac¬ 
titioner in Franco. He has, however, as it scorns to us, iu this 
instance scarcely taken space enough for the development of bU 
plot, and characters. M. Guy de Oharnacii has written in Una 
p^omue (23) a decidedly commonplace book concerning nouveaux 
rtchegf marriages lor money, ilUcit connexions, &c. Although 
criticism by comparison is often not very fair, it is not, wo 


(14) Philoalrate Vancien: une gakrie antique* Far A Bougot. 
Paria: Renquard. 

(15) lievM deg arts Nniniirog 17, x8. Paris: Quaatio. 

(x6) Perdue. Far Iloiiry Grdv'Illc. Paris; Plon. 

(17) Sauvageonue. Par A. Thauriet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(z8) La divine aventure. Par C. Meadtss et B. Lesclide. Paris: Dentu. 
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thiakf uttfair to describe M. Bdmasat’a book (24) as betog oot 
iHiHho: Osytoin Msyne Held in his more ambitious moods. Tbe 
X^chmaB, as might be expected, is the better novelist and 
tbe better wiitor of the two. The sub-tHlo of bis book,. 
<*j^nTeiiixs d*Un mario & la Havane,” describes it metty well. 
M. Daniel Bernard ^as written a story about brigands (25) 
which has considerable merit. The woes of tbe luckleu banker 
who is cimtured and made executioner to the bond, and brother- 
in-law of the chief to wit, are depicted ^ith a good deal of 
inaenttity, and show not a little skill in avoiding tne burlesque 
While keeping up an undercurrent of comedy. Verv little can be 
said for M. Armand Bilvestre (26), who, as in Let farcet de Pami 
Jacquetf is coarse without being graphic, and jocular without 
being amusing. Our list closes with three family books, all of 
which have merit. M. J. Girordin is nearly always to be 
tniated, not merely in tbe moral, but in the literary sense, though 
he sometimes spins his stories out rather further than their sub¬ 
stance will boar. 

(04) Uh romnn vroi. Far A. KcmiiRat. Paris : Dreyfous. 

(as) Un dranui d Napht, Par D. BornsrcL Paris : Cahnann-Ldvy. 

(a6) Lt$ vuil/teurt du commandant Laripele. Par A. Silvrotre. Paris: 

Ollen^g. 

y (ay) Loi IhiorieM du Dr, TFUrt^, Par J. Glnirdin. Paris: llochstto. 
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* tflAS PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

T he PitZBiDENT's^Mesai^ to EongresB was not likely 
in present oirctfroatanoea to be an important docament. 
If Preaident Gabheld bad lived he woald have exproaaed 
nearly the aatne tneaning in slightly different language. 
It had been fiorea^ that the present Government would 
enatain in rtferenoe to the Panama Canal the pretenaiona 
of Mr. BxdiVE, who indeed is etUI ISt4ap»(!inr of StiOk 
Sinoe the iaane of Hr. BLAiNB*e Oiroohn* DjifoM* Me 
Oovemmte eeema to have been reminded that the 
Clavton-Bulwbr Treaty, in which the principle of a joint 
gnarantee waa diatinotl^ recognized, is daM four years 
later than the Columbian Treaty, which, if it had stood 
alone, could not have affected the rights of third parties. The 
PRESiOEdl now states that negotiations l^ovo been instituted 
for the repeal of the clanseain the Clatton-Bulwer Ti*oaty 
which coimiot with the recent American claim. In a formal 
oommunk^tidll to Congress he oonld not oonvoniontly 
explain me gronnda on which he aj^ks for a oonoession on 
the part of England which would introduce an nnneoes* 
saiy innovation ii^to internattoRidtf Inw. There is no 
reasotti exdept*' thb auumed supremacy of tho Uoited 
Statee over iue' whole American continent, for tho oxolu. 
sion of E^rcj^n Jgoweirs from a share in the Panama 
gnaranteer $he fpiWjjtorieB of the Union are separated by 
hundreds 6i miles on opth coasts from the Isthmus whioh 
is to be pitroed; and ft must be remembered that England 
also bee vastsdominiooe on the shores of the AUantio and 
Paoifio and In the Gulf of Mexico. The exolnsive 
gnavan^e^)ooka too n^nch like a c|pim to keep the key of 
a pisstge which wjll become 906 of the «mo 8 t important 
eommnnioations in tho world. The exclusive and narrow 
oommerdlal policy of jpie Unjtcd States suggests a sns- 
pioion that aofjoxolnsive ooh'ttol over the Canal might be 
need for the purpose of imposing diferentialt^lles. It 
seems that the Colnmbian Government has not ^hitherto 
assented to the Amddmn proposals ; bat tl^e President 
adds that the polambia& will be disposed to enter into* 
fkesb negotlatipns. 

In all other respects the external relations 6f the United 
States furnish Pbebident with grounds for undistarbed 
oomplaiieimit The fnendship between America ,'and 
France b«i been cemented by the centenaiy celebration 
of their common victory, to which Germany contributed 
the viift of the descendants of a soldier of fortune who 
served in the raiplntionary war. The present Govern¬ 
ments irif^Oikinaiiy has complied with the requisitions 
of ^ Jikklfiotai Goqpmment in the matter qf emi- 
gMMia 'have acquired rights of eitisenship. The 
meeldiSiip bet w si d the Unitea States and the«Rasslaii 
Biaphtw MkMEndiBtnrbed, though friendly remonstrances 
Him of American STaws have still not 
pKItAflr & Afeldfe# effect. The geqprsl harmony of 
naUieEkiiMmei even England, in oonsequenoe of a reoent 
ouohMyb of oburteons offices. The sympathy which wac 
ftHi wBL nii|RMsed ^during the illness of Mr. GARfiiLD 
iMMto tmfy to hnvtf been appreoiatod tbp Amerioua 
dndlhe PRtsmvr deserves personal credit for the 
)good taste and goed fthlisg of the compliment whioh he 
paid* to Eiiglaiiid«l ihe dthiw ef the Torktown oelebiatbn^i, 
The Amerimme toumt tteiheps be held reippneible for the 
tutotbqgsidf ten ImitftMini and Fenians^ or Iqr the 
felontooefloto iShiMi esr iimmuiioed ageinst Beglish Itto 
to to segrettea that the model 


State of the Union was represented «at a Ijand ticague 
meotix^ by the Govoi^or of MassaohnsettB, and the model 
city by the Mayor of Boston. It is* natural that tbe tone 
of the Presidential Message.should be oheerftff^ as far as it 
deals with the extoiption of *the Republic from foreign 
Gomplioations. Tbo'despatob of uito^l a^iaghtm to com¬ 
pose the quarrel betfreen Rsni and Chili storodly fbems an 
exception to the general tranqnilKty. d^broad„as well as 

*1 jliomeb the UAed States the Skqverbial felicity 
of oountries withonPa history. The adAntage whioh has 
genexally belonged to insigoifioan^BtatSi ft now'shared by 
the riohost and perhaps the most powerful of civilised 
communities. The domestic portfons of the President’s 
Message sound like common forme. The questions whioh 
really interest American politioftift are not suited to a 
formal and conventional statement.^ 

In the United States polities have, exoeptoon extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, become a game of whioh tbe object is 
to produce artificial excitement, or they resolve themselves 
into personal intrigues. The issues whioh sito raised are 
BO insignifioaut as to bo indiscernible to foreigners, though 
they provide occasion for apparent aotiv^^y. The 

anxiety with whioh tho Pbebidbkt’s Message is said to 
have been awaited was oansod only by tbe doubt whether 
he would oootinuo General Garfibld^s poli^, which con¬ 
sisted in alliance with Mr. Blaine against Mr. Conklino, 
Mr. Cameron, and General Grant. It is nbt known that 
any of the rival candidates for powim differ from one 
another in opinion > though several of wem jflossess oon- 
siderable energy and ability. Mr. Conklino, like other 
Anterioan politicians, is an opponent of Free-trade. Mr. 
Blaine attended the late Tariff Convention for the pur- 

C of approving, tho projeot of imposing duties, not 
^mrposes of revenue, but as a protMtion ta.domestic 
The distinction between RopnbUoans and 
ii scarcely more perceptible than the Une whioh 
j Itopublican factions. All parties find that the 
|itoa*'are better worth courting than the oon- 
sameiR, who, indeed, for tbe most part offerjho<cqipoBition 
to the fiscal system which is maintained at Bm ' 

No domestic quostiou of importance is llkelslI 
in tho present Congress, aq^ ail American pOD 
of the same mind in respe it of foreign 
Mr. Blaine snceoods Mr. F.'arts, or is snoc ^ 
Freilinguuyben, the des tohes of the ’ 

State for the time being 11 be fall of magniloquent 
patriotism. That a great ar , *60 country should continne 

to thrive in the atoonce 0 ions politics iaan addition 
to historical experience. ^ 

I It is perhaps convenient tnav no considerable legialaiion 
should be proposed, inasmuch os the balance of parties 
would render it difficult or impossible to pm any oontestod 
meaaArd. If the internal R5‘|[^UbiiaRn divisions are left for 
tbn time put of consideration, tbe respective numbers of 
the Republicans and of the Democrats in the Senate arc 
almost equal. Mr. Davis oalis himsolf on ludepoutout, 
and Gleneral Mahokb was nominally ebeted ns aDemoctfCt, 
bat really by a eoalitiim of toe Eepublicans ofyirginia 
,with the advooates of State ropudiation. Ue may now bo cou- 
iidered as a Rejiablioan proselyte; and thoro u no oouuter- 
bkl^oingseoession fromtheparty whioh he has deserted. Jlis 
alltanoe,; whioh gives a majority to the Republicans, is 
not tbe less eagerly Welcomed booanse he Tepresents tho 
doctrine and practice of fiscal bad faith. If the former 
adherents of Geoerol Garfield hesitate to confirm the 
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aomliiatioiui 6i ^l^ia^attOcoasor, ^be '^ettiMiyio Sjuators 
will bo abW to official an|;iomtm.^ts. In 

the proved thoir otperiority by appoint¬ 

ing a opeakof^bnt’a majority of.fonr vtlll nwaiable thorn 
to pass any Bill which may bi dlatastefnl to thoir adver- 
sariofl. It is ahlo probq^O Ihat^iha fond betwoon Mr. 
Bums and the ap^called ^^^talwarts '* %Ul weaken the 
Bepublioans. * deperal^AHiT ie^sappoBeifl to be engaged 
in eonirtant inkAgpies agoinst tber tuition of the party which 


returned Mr. ^akfibIiD. Man^nvroB in Congress aro forJ that is, Oerman^tiBttU and Hungary—aoceptB the ohal*- 


the moot part'destgiied* zidt fb affect le^fllatM, but tb ex- 
ercitBO an infleoaoe 'on tho next ^rosidential «cleotion. Iif 
leBB than three joars- the perpetnal stru^glo will ro- 
pommencof and perhaps by wat timo ^the popular 
.'effijootioii to aHhird tern;^ of omco >niay have Bnbsided. 
The PasBin^KTy as*might be expected, nses vagne and 
indefinite ia>)3guagh in B|>eaking of the Question which iB of 
all ptben tnost interda^i^ to the Ponklinos, the'^ Quabts, 
and the HuagES. Ho xb m*^avonr of Civil Bervico Reform, 
and he oven approvea theocBtlballyHof the Enblish system 
of oonmotitiOn *, \}nt he thinks that it cannot bo proma- 
tnrelyTntrodnced into the United ^tes. In his opinion 
pnblio appointments Bhould be dist'Kbnted on tho same 
prinCiplei whidh are •adopted by.«privato employers. As 
no trader and no ca|nkieroial firm seleots clerks or agonts 
by exam^ation, R follows that Mr^^'Anmua has no 
intontien of ^esorung^t^i oompotitioir. If a President, 
or a J^inipter Whro to regard^tho'interests of tho Siato 
as caolusively as a |p‘ivate person Considers his own inte¬ 
rests, itmay DoWnptted that examinations would houseless. 
Mr. lUiks made %>mo progress in thcresiablishmont of a 
purer sysleih, btR^it wip Im a difficult task to eradicate 
the foHdamen^i African instillation. If,there aro no 
ptaoMufo bestow in returi^or party service, there will be 
no le^ of salaries, and there will bo scarcoly any 

reagm foi; ute continndhq^ of elootoraJ^ organization. In 
timo]^ pixffiaps, public opbiion will prevail against the efforts 
of'^^fedbidnal politicilins. 


Ff » <1 ‘ ■ <i^i . . ■ ■ ■■ • iJP n H 

escape repayment, ^d^ould be allowed towvpid 
mjg their due cgDnngbnt both of modey. ana OfTnxei* 
Further Austria regards the oppOBition the attttex#Wii , 
in its semUTurkisb provinces as a db^ongo to ahiqg that 
it has thb oonrage to treat Slavs ds it Mold |Mt Any 
other people. The Slav world, with RuZiia st its hi 
has oouceived the notion that Anuria, if i^ takes on ih 
the protection ef apy Slav raoe,% bound to Arasl f 
whom it protects Hi a ^aored and peculiar peoplit' 42 ^ 0 ° 


• X GliRMANY AJJD EUBOPE. 

( '^6U3?r!t KOLNAKY, tho raroessor of Baron Haimekld, 
y hhs arrived at Berlin, after having paid a visit to 
St. Poterlburg. Before taking posseasion of the Austrian 
Foreign Office he wishes to know os aqpuratcly an possible 
the views of itto Czar and of Prince Bismarck. Austria is 
on the most frien^ terms with Germany, and Bossia has 
lately takeii^nnol^ains to make its relations with Ger¬ 
many as friendly and confidential as possible. Nor is this 
all. Xhe SuLTAK has lately sent a specif emissary to 
Berlin, nominally to offer the Emperor the nigbest order 
whic^ Turkey has to bestow, and really to assure Friuee 
BisnXacj^of tho ^ltam*s absolute devotion to him, and to 
ask h|m to become more and more the supreme 
of Turkey. Thus it may be said that, for tbC 
P^nce Bismarck is the master of EMtern Ejiroue akiff fflie 
grand arbiter of the eternal Eastern questioAaff the piblMMl 
trough which it is now passing. It is he to whm toe 
disputants refer, and it is his voice that decides when a de¬ 
cision has to be made. It was Prince Bismarck who ordered 
that ooncession should be madj&to Greece, and it is Prince 
Bismarck who now composes Sr enconragos, as he pleases, 
the differenoes of disputants, in toe minor quarrels which in¬ 
evitably arise from day to day. Austria, for example, has 
inttoduced the ooDsonpiion into Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and the ScL FAN naturally objflOj^ Theoretically the Sultan 
has much to say himself. ' The Bosnians and Herze¬ 
govinians are«his subjects, not the subjects of the Emperor 
oi Austria, who is merely occupying two Turkish pro¬ 
vinces ; and it seems strange that the subjects of tho 
Sultan sliould be enrolled against their will in a foreign 
army, which may an/wy bo ordered to ooonpy freish*’por¬ 
tions^ of thui Sultan’s territory. But Austria has two 
reasons for enforcing the conscription. As the Bosnians 
wonMvOortamly^ot be permitted t6 be enrolled in the 
Tuzkush asmy, they ifon]a, ^not qpbjeotod to tho Austriau 
donscriptioa, eonlpi^ion^together; and there is 

in ihe^yek of every Continental Power something pn-^ 
nsitura], jaSid ^sspat norrible, in any body af ,mon Aving 
the luck pfhre aooxdsnt to escape Isonscri ulto n. Jrgrit 


The other ;^rtipn, too, o^iho 4uetrign 


reg^ it as vesy unfair onmiii tltoti tb^lwve s^t 

mudAguitoey and many.lives In lelripgpossesinwi Cf Boi£a 
and HerasgoviiiSt those irhcnn dli^ we bmefited tootld 


lenge, and enforces tho conscription. There is eveiysign that 
Prince Bismarck h^se sepports Austria. The SuLTAV<9K>m- 
'^plains, apd no one attendwto him, and Russia is silent and 
acquiescent while Slavs are consoribed. Nothing can be 
more natural than that Prince Bismarck shonld support 
Austria iu this matter. Ho 4([^all men would be the first ^ 
to fed acute pain at the possibilil^ of any set of pkxple 
escaping the universal lot of Continental man, and not 
being obliged to fight it was to combat Slav pto- 
tensions, and to cofinterbalande* Slav'power, thdl hoin- 
Ventod, and has adhered to, the Austrian alliandid 
There is also a smill quartol 'Ifoipg on Adttrie 

and Roumania to which attention*has been directed by. 
the King’s speech at toe opffiiing ef the ^umanipn 
Session. What the King said was, itif qffeot, tfa^^ustria 
was trying to bully Roumania, and to deny ltdnmania 
its just rights in tho control of the Danube. It was a 
very strong step for the King to take the question in this 
marked and pnblio manner out of the ppvinto ofi'ffiplid 
maoy, and Anstria at once signified its displeasure liy 
directing its "Envoy at Bucharest to cease alf'felatWB 
with tho Roumanian Government. The KiNQ«faid wnat 
he said partly because he is a Hohenzollbrn, and dared to 
say it partly* becanso ho knew that the difference between 
Itoumauia and Anstria must be referred to BeiHin, 
and he wished to provo|);ie this reference without further 
delay, and partly, it may bei^upposed, beoaniljp he 
was honestly convinced that Itoumauia was in tho 
right, aud could prove that it was in tho right, if 
the attention of Europe was called to thq controversy. 
Two questions regarding the Danube divide R^lumania 
and Austria; the question of the snpremaqy of Austria in 
the general Commission of regulation, and tl^ question Of 
tho dependence or indopXdonoo qf the leeai pfiUoo bf 
Roumania in watel^ that flow Ijetwoon bahks • both, 
which are now Roumanian. Anstria olaims a^|R^a!by 
because she is much the greatest Dgnabiai^ JraweiV^nd 
because she has undertaken to epend d la^e stim^of n^nqy 
on the improvement of the navigation ^f^toe river. 
Roumania has no objootion to Austria having any amount 
of honorary distinction in the Commission; wishdls to 
secure that, when any question arises that spocifilly affeots 
its interests, Roumania s^ll not be Ikblo to Ito elptem- 
atioally outvoted. .Mstria claims that its geqeral anper- 


Intondenpe of the Danube shall ^t be .^ubolk^oatod 
to any rules of the Roumatdihk locAl policto 
claims tbat^ her lo^l police s^ll %vo as pq- 
thority as the Austrian local police has where tho \ 
river flows through purely Ana%ian ^fHtory. ^ In 
an inditcct way Germany and llbssia are into,i^fted, in 
the quarrel; Germany because theiiDanub|fii^its^upper 
waters is a Gcf^man river, wd Russia beoaMO Uitosia now 
controls one of tho mouthfflif the Danube. ^Bat the ques¬ 
tions at issue are evidently of a character tuat^^uKU to bd 
determined, not by secret politioal interests, mro^y Iffib 
principles of public law, which have gradq0jy%> 
ovo],v^ durhig the very numerous riverain cdtotoveroiea * 
which have from time to time arisen ^d been ifettled. 
The Kiijig of Roumania chose a mode of sppoaltoff^ t^eap 
priooip|gs which was neither fritodly nor tolntoous to 
,Austria; But ho may have thought thatf iMdesil* he'' 
made hjp appeal in a manner whiGh||.at all^aaards, 
must command attention, he might never got % ohauoe 
of making an appeal efieotually. He appeawd to CmlJi * 
at Berhn, and to Berlin he an4yAaatr|a have now- 
got to go. Probably he felt seoure on one imporhiMt 
pointy and caloulated that cmy^lM^g ' of irritatipn 
which might be aroased in Amr^ iroold »mo^ dto 
away. At jjuqj^ex^f^^ptotions have^troaed belwnetx^'tob 
two f - - 
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Mkfm aaT« kt^plj roamted. Ho said" that Italy was 
tfVMtt; IJ^soauMrit was^Ltberal, and beoaose, being Liberal, it 
«MSMnarilj; graritating towards RepnbLioanism. | 
Aaoor liixcujijr, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, > 
l^s the bosi loply that ciroamstaocea permitted. He 
^ale44p amrwith a ^i^ign Minister aato the ultimate 
taidb&oilsilf Liberalism, and merely cMlod on his hearers 
to tsst)^ thbir devotion to their —bn appeal which 

jhaei with an enthnsiastio re.spoase. * It is to be olf- 
ssrn^ that it was not Italy’s attitude towards the^ 
fapaoy that provoked Prince ilA&URcAVoriticism. Ho Is** 
always consistent in his views on religious qaestiobs. The 
*8t%t6 should, in his opinion, think of nothing but 
bow U is itself affected by, them. He justifies tbe May 
LaVIs not because theypprociMted culture, but because they 

S I yoke on a party that vfps trying to break up the 
ire. He now hjistifios a repeal ora large modification 
etfp^lawB beoatrae they annoy a party which he now 
regards aig the best instrument bo can find for preserving 
tbe'Empm. . {lis view dt hhe Gprman Empire is that it 
.is and must to easentfttlly monarchical, and it is because 
it is modarohical that it'* now pussassos its commanding 
pTOitio;i;V end gprcjiit* influence in Europe. It is German 
Libexdb «^tbat are now the real antagonists of the 
German Empire, as he understands the Empire. When, 
then, Italy asks to bo admitted into the system over 
brhi^lViieyresid^ he says that its general tendencies are 
gbirsuffimently in harmony with thuso which ho wishes to 
see prevaSling in this system, and arc too much like thoi.e 
he perceives in the party in liis own conntry which mis- 
undorstandB the character of the liHupire and the founda- 
iions of hia system. Nothing could be plainer than the 
lahgUBge of Signor Manuimi in explaining the molives 
which had led the Ministry to form tbe new alliance with 
Anstria. Italy, he sa^ has been very badly treated by 
Franoe, entirely declines to recognize the validity of 
anything France has done, or procured to be dono, 
in Turns, ^apd altogether disbelieves the assurances of 
Frano 9 /tbat annexation is not intended. The Austrian 
alliance was nothing but a means of taking refuge in tho 
only shelter open to Italy while this Frouch storm was 
blowing. Whatothw efiects the alliance may have re- 
mains to be seen; bin its first truit may be said to bo 
iha^ tm^s its ppte^qp, Signor Mancini has ventured 
to tiifi ^gofl^ ^ab out France that ho would ccr- 
taii^y ndi ^ have VTOtured to use if Italy had re- 
mamed -Molated. is not unnatural that Prince 
Bismabck should allow it to be seen that ho does nut sot 
any very great value on an alliance that was brought 
.about ill this way. When a weak Power, having some- 
thix^ to resent, ^ploros an ^liance that will allow it to 
gil^voioe to its rasentment, it can scarcely expect to be 
twte4 Mtq^her'^as am equal by tho^p to whom the 
pre^ iaad^assed.’ 


* ^ THE WHIGS. ^ 

A n eeiisyW “ TWI Position of tho Whig8|,” published by 
I|jr. ikiiLHES Gaskbll in ^he current "number of tho 
' Nifheteekth O^^tury, desoribos Abe party as it now exists 
*with ^emajkdble accuracy. It is not evident whether Mr. 

B any definite object in his sarcastic description 
l^^Kends and of their allies; but his mq^ives concern 
hims^^rhile his statements and arguments are both in- 
stmonve and aijj^iug. Ho delineates with accurate ob- 
jmryqti#nii^inspired perhaps by sympathy, the. .unwilling 
a^uiescrdltoe of thm^Whig party in BadioaL m^t^Burcs. 

* fiipTO time of the first lieform Bill the Whigs 
, hti^ ni^er regi|ded with favour tbe constitutional innova- 
tidnif t^lfhioh they have nltimately assented. They took 
'«#f>tino!pal pavt in tli» defeat of Lord John Bussell’s little 
Befbrm Bifis, endwg with the comparatively moderate 
^Mgfeot of 1866. They paid the penalty of their mistake 
if shbmitting to ^e^uch larger measure of the following 
Ottd th^lSrainore reiuotantly acquiesced in tho 
ai^pifig legislatiniL by which GLjgpsT^B interpreted 
the SimAfi^ of imwilling pnpni the prasticM meaniii|^ 
bf 'eBteiiiioTOtffGif%u^iw^ According to US Qaskxu*, 
Ahh 4iibe&teiiA cdfttriliht^ to the reao^' 

the Liberal cause 


They were probably glad of a rnsdiph for renewing aotivo 
oq^ppehation Urrth thsv noiaina] fillies,'and on the eve of 
tn^lectmn some of them wore in the liaoijb of aBenring 
anxious inquirers Ahat thb ijibecai party hiid never be¬ 
fore been se moderate in iis viewe. Tnongh genuine Whigs 
probably regarded with disquiet Mr. Omdstone’s ap¬ 
peals to popular' passion, they Eo|>ed that the defeat of 
the CoDseirvative Government would be foUowed by a 
period of oalm. They oqntvihatod largely.to tbo Liberal 
suocesB of tho general'^^leotion ^ and it xauM be xemem- 
’^rOd that tbe ^ai'liamontary, loader of .tho Opposition had 
i been for some time one bf themselves.' It is true that 
I Lord HAiTiKOruN bod* on one or .two occasions TOmpro- 
mised his chavaoter for prudence. Therq is no doubt that 
bis Whig followers r^retted hfs overtures to the SOotqh 
Nonconformists; but, with blamable rasbneSs, they ooii* ^ 
cu^red in his proposal to extend the present borongh 
franchise to counties. Mr, OaskhLL, who'is opo of tbeir 
number, appears stil) to thiub^ that it trill be possible to 
manage large rural coustituenoies ; and b^ considers the 
redistribution 6f 'seats yi||hiall must follow os involving 
only qaestions of detail. There am otlmrs who fear that 
the '.ransfer of all political power ioUhe lowest find, most 
numerouB class of the population w^l put an end to Whigs 
and Tories alike. When Mr. GAsyE^i. v^ote jie had not 
yet known that by a judge-made constitution the repre¬ 
sentation of th^ populace had suddcaly bepn donbled or 
trebled in strength. Although the Jnd^S hsrvo on recon- 
sidoration wisely allowed an ^appeal, there'is refetson to 
fear that thoir decision will he conlirmod* 

It is more than idonbtful whether the secossiqa of tho 
moderate Liborals would be qpndueive fU the/ public 
iutcrc'Kt. They are bcpUTaied by no serious differeuop of 
opinion from thoir nominal opponents, and they profeufidly^ 
dihapprove tho doctriuos and measures of ifiiohr ovofboaring 
asbociates. As klr. Uaseell says, the Wblgs have for 
many months been firmly convinced that force hi the only 
remedy lor disorder; nor, indeed, was there amr<differenoo 
in principle between tbomselvos and tho Blrmiagbam sec¬ 
tion of the Govermnent as to tho efficiency of coer^on. Mr. 
CiiAiiBERLAiN attribntos to force, as administered by the 
Land League, tho beneficent cousninmation of tho Land 
Act. Mr. Bkiuht, when bpiigloated over the image of Irish 
landlords running for their lives, knew that t^ey also 
were impoUod by material force. It is only when force is 
applied by constitnted authorities for the aiaintenanco 
of law and ordw that it is denounced as noti being a 
remedy. It maybe conjectured that Mr. Haskell, though 
bo reserves his own opinion, inclines to approve the for¬ 
cible protection of life and property. He deviates from tho 
modern standard of Liberal orthodoxy in disapproving 
the system of government by dabs and the inoessai^ appeal 
of politicaT' leaders to meetings of their supporters. 
He perhaps takes too sorionsly sneh a declaration as that 
of Sir W. Harcoubt that he attended a meeting in Gatnbor. 
land ** to gauge and take soundings df public opinion.” 
The people of Worki^ton heard what theeloquentMinister 
had to say; Jbut ho eau scarcely have supposed that when . 
they oheCiua^is attacks on tho opposite party they were 
giving him rxiy information os to tbe state of public 
opinion. Mr. Gasket l, affecting to interpret the appeal to 
the mob literally, suggests that, if Sir W. HARdbUBT wero 
mado Archbishop of Canl^jrbnry, ho might ask tbo opinion 
of the great towns as to the Decalogue. Ho may be well 
assured that the political oonviotiuna of Workington are 
wholly indifferent to Sir W. 11 arcouut, except when they 
find expression in votes at an election. Tho profession of 
doferouce fur popular opinion would bo affected and 
insincere, if it were not known to be a commonplaco 
fiction. 

On another point Mr. Gaseell plainly indicates both 
his own political position and that which he attributes to 
the Whigs. He 'quotes the threats of Mr. Chamdeklaiv 
and Mr. Collinus that tho rigJutB of landowners in Great 
Britain are to bo attaoked, with the comment t^t they 
** are in direct contradiction to Mr. Gladstone's opinions 
« as nitorod at Leeds.” it is nnfurtnnatcly impqsaibre to 
fasten on Mr. Gladstone any diroet contradiction. The 
propositions which b6 eiicffinccs arc fiUnost always tfm- 
bi^ons; and, even when they seem to be clear, they are 
to bo explained away. Mc. GladsVonb will 
lyobably ^eep his promise of not ‘ passing an Irish 
Act Bugland; but he is ^iiw'capable of pass- 
, ;ing an Hnglis^ Ad*' wbidb may indude the three Fs, 
And proving that at ’le not.identioM with the Insh 
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liand Act. la his speech at Leeds " he ^ epoke of 
protecting the ienaro of the English occupier, which, 
os far aa it exists, needs no protection. The ocoa- 
pior has during his term a tenure which no landlord ever 
thought of distnrbing; and when his time has expired, 
his tonnre aimultaneoosty disappears. It is therefore un¬ 
certain whether Mr. Gladstonr intended to create the 
tenure which he proposed to protect; and if he bad no 
definite meaning, he may, as on former occasions, at any 
moment invent a new prinoiple to justify subversive 
measures. Mr. Oasksll is confident that the Whigs who 
would assent to snob a Bill as is foreshadowed % Mr. 
OotLXKGB and Mr. CnAMOCRiiAiN are few in numbdr. It is 
less certain that ** Mr. Qlaustons would obviously give no 
** encouraj|«iiieat to an agitation fpr either free sale or 
fixity of tenure in England.” It is perfectly true that 
property invested in land differs in the eyesof a modeiBate 
“ Liberal in no respect from property in mills, in savings 
** banks, in the varied securities of the ITnited Kingdom.” 
The only difference is that landowners have few votes, and 
that sinoo the institution of the Ballot neill^er they nor afiy 
other portion of the nppor classes have any considerable in¬ 
fluence in elections. The Farmo^is' Alliance propounds its 
scheme of nudis^nised and selfish plnnder solely because 
its managers believe that they can vote away the j^roperty 
of the landlords. ^ . 

The stndy of Whig anatomy and |ihysiology is the 
more accurate because theessayist appears to be one of 
the Bubjeots of his own analyi^is. A landed proprietor 
with oonnexions in both parties, and, as the tone of the 
essay plainly shows, a moderate Liberal, Mr. Milnks 
Qaskgll hoB ^ade himsplf ^nown os an active politician, 
waS‘ chairman of an Associatiod or Committee for pro¬ 
moting the Liberal canee in the West Biding at the last 
election, 'and he has contested one or more seats as a sup¬ 
porter of Mjr. GladstoNiE. He may pei^aps not altogether 
regret that he is not callecl upon to expi’ess by his votes 
the confidence which^ he not long sinoo reposed in the 
occontrio leader of his party. The doubts and tendencies to 
•eriticisifi of the Government which he attributes to the 
Whigs are mentioned without any sign oi' disapproval. 
Mr. Gaskbil seems not to differ widely from a politician 
who formerly held very diffoi^^t opinions, thongh he is 
not as plain-spoken a commentator un modern Liberalism 
as Mr. Auobron Hkubeut. It has always been certain 
that, as the Government advanced in its course of dis- 
•ostablisUment and disendowmont, it would alienate larger 
and larger xwmbors of its sappurcers. If its con- 
^tinuanoe in office depended on a vote of payers of 
inoomo-tax, 'who would fairly represent the upper and 
middle olasses, it would probably be defeated by five 
or six to one; but under the new Constitution, aa 
fof the present declared by a divisional t/onrt of the 
Queen's Bench Division, the majority may perhaps be as 
large the other way. The downward progress of demo¬ 
cracy is acoeleriftod as it goes. The lUpublio whtob, 
according to the shallow forecast of Thiers, was hpMdivide 
Frenchmen the least, has concenCratod all power in a 
single party. It is< not improbable that id a ‘*^few years 
the Englisn Whigs will have approached os near to 
tinotion as the French Orleanists. In the meantime, they 
probably servo the country best' by remaining as long os 
possible in the ranks of the Li^ral party, in which they 
were once supreme. The scceuion is proceeding rapidly 
emong their humbler adherents, and several of the groat 
Whig houses have transferred their allegiance; but it is 
desirable that the final elimiaution of moderate Liberalism 
should be postponed. 


TUE TWO PRESIDENTS. 

GEEVY, whose own demeanour is in all respects 
• what a constitutional*PresidentVi should be,, is not 
squally happy in the joBmal that is understood to repre- 
Mni' him. That there should be such a journal seems odd 
to onr insular notions; but the Continental idea of the 
prow is different from the English, imd in France especi¬ 
ally a mai^ can hardly bq called a politician if he does not 
own^or edit a nevppaper. Even AL Siifov, who leads the 
handful of politicians xnown as the BepnbUcan Oppodtion 
in tlie Senate, has conformed to this universal ian^and 
those who'care,for the rare utterances of oemmon sense 
and tatioxml libexty that diversify the dead level pt |U- 
pnbtiosa doginatism may now 'find the^ ,ixt 
r wdl as in the JParlement. In Firanee, ilimfioddA etini ttie 


President of the Bqpublio bee his newsp^wrtaad the Flaws 
has the honour of imparting to the pnblio the vidns of the 
Chief of the State. It is permissible, hdwovmr, to inspect 
that the articles in this jonmal ooeasionaliy indioate what 
M. Gniw's less pmdent friends would like him iodeel 
rather than whntM, QakvT . himself feels. It is hard, Jo?, 
example, to believe that the PBfiSinisxrT has gonusne^ 
interested himself in the oontr^ersy Which Me lately 
been carried on between the PUm on the oxio tide and 
M. Gamubtta's nomeSOuB organs on the other, ae to the 
dbrrectness of the title of '* Chief of the Exeontive ” with 
which the latter have lately decorated their idoL H* 
Gr ivy’s friends, hb donht, remember the peonliar posi* 
tion whfch M. Thiers occupied in 1871 , and they may 
naturally feel alarmed lest the revival of the partioalar 
title which M. Thiers then bore may be designed aa 
a prelude to an assn mpt ion of the-exceptional powere 
which were then associated with it. But toe title i^tself ie 
one that can hardly be denied to M. Gambetta if it pleases 
I him to use it. The President of the Eepublic is at once 
more and less than the Chief of the Executive. He hss 
other than merely executive ^fuEotions to discharge, and 
he does not disofaiarge the .speoiall/ executive function oC 
affixing to a decree she signature which makes it opo* 
rative. Under constitutional goverhmeut the phief of 
the Executive is the man who is responsible for t&e acts of 
the Executive—the man to whom the Legislatnre looks to 
take oarc that things go right, the man whom the Legis¬ 
lature blames if things go wrong. The 'Presidont of the 
French Bepublio can hardly claim higher attributes txf 
sovereignty than those which belong to Queen Victoaja ; 
but no Englishman would think of calling Her MAJBStT 
the Chief of the Execilbive. That is a title which, if it 
belongs to anybody, belongs to the Prime Minister for the 
time being. It is not in the least like M. Gr^vt to show 
irritation at a thing which he has no power to prevent; 
and we have little doubt that, if remonstrances qf the 
Paix could be traced to their source, they would be found 
to have their origin near, rather than in, the Presidential 
Chair. M. Qambetta may fairly claim to have a similar 
allowance made for the injudicious zeal of his henchmen. 
The motive of their recent acts of homage may- perhaps 
be detected in another expression which has givtn great 
offence to lihe Paix, The Corps Diplomatique was 
said in one of M. Gambetta’s papers to have ** de- 
** filed ” before the Under-%C|ptary of State. The 
Pai» treats the use of this term a|i a Mnouf infringe- 
ment of international proprieties. The members of 
the Corps Dipiomatique, it says, do mXt ” defile ’* before any 
one. A foreign ambassador represents the chief of the 
Sj^ato by which bo is accredited, and consequently has no 
equal iu France except the President of the Bepublio. It 
would be nearer the truth, {wrhaps, to req|d in the Urring ex¬ 
pression a desire to glorify tlie particular Under-Secretary 
of State. It wos^pnly inoidentaUy thatiiho wrj^r^wished to 
degrade foreign ambassadors.- The^ might as, great aa 
they liked, provided ^hat for one happy moment he could 
picture them to himself os a little lower than M. Spolcib. 
Probably the Psalmist was thinking of asxal^ politicians 
Widdenly raised to Hood places wh^ he wrote ** Man, 

** being in honour, hath no undeiytaudiog.”;' 

Still, thougli a floating qtfaw may not in itself*-ke very 
full of purpose, it has its {woverbial use; and there is oer- 
taiuly something significant in the solitary position whioh' 

M. GAMBEri'A shows himself inolined to assume. 'That the 
President o|; the Council should allow himself to be spoken . 
of by a title which has been given to none of fits prede¬ 
cessors, and that this title should be one^ which belonged 
to the sisgle French Minister who had not evem* tiemuial 
superior^ ore small thiugs in thexnsahros. Whefi, koweyer, i 
4hey fit in with M. Gahbetta's general line of mot^ mey 
become invested with some degm of meshing; add it must ‘ 
be acknowledged that they do fit in with this line qf aotxon 
very well indeed. M. GAUBBrrA is, 4 n^ame^ the head of 
Cabinet the members of which are jointly and severally re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of public a&irs. Everybody knows' 
what is the process by wbioh such Gobin^areordinamly put 
together. The men who oqmpoM thpa hsive isorked to- * 
getber in opposij^n, .|pd they have thus obtainsd f 
geueral l^wledgs of one another’s viswsnponpnblio qdes- 
ttons which may be expeotsd tofitthemlbk woiicingtogethse 
ig office* The inn^waniltoofsiich^iiinkte w i ^i e ulnd he 
'reiqUnnt of the vations ideas cottlrlbtttod.^& 'eneli uiamim 
Hittistsr, in iihb ifOj it wpNpsnAa 
of noonmqy ^ idoas whkfh nniaiiktf the perly ihti Jiae 
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plUoed Mlaisi'f^ri in power. This would hare iSoen the 
prooesa followed by tt, Gauobtta. if he had been able to 
indlnde in hu Cabinet the rarions ex-Minittere to whom 
he applied himself in the first inetanoe. It is doing him 
no fojmtioe, however, to suppose that his efforts to secure 
their services wore of a somewhat perfunctory character. 
The stipfilation made by M. de Fsetcinet and M. Fxrrt 
probsbly was that they should exorcise some moderating 
inflnenee on the policy of the new Government. They did 
not oare to take office under M. Gamrbtta if the sole 
fonCtiou assigned to them was that of carrying out in their 
several departments the orders issnod by the President of 
the Oounofil. That this wan the function which M. 
GanBBTTA intended to assign to them there can bo little 
questioil. There was ne such antecedent difference be¬ 
tween his policy and theirs as to make it difficult for M. 
de Frbtciket or M. Ferrt to become bis colleagues. 
Baeh had in turn been virtually nominated by him 
as Prime Minister; and, if each had in tom been 
overthrown by the same omnipotent hand, it was for 
the working out of his own supreme purpose, not for 
any demerit of theirs. It is probable, however, that 
they knew enongh of M. Gambeita to realizo fully 
the necessity of a clear understanding as to the placo 
they Were to hold in bis Cabinet. M. Gambeita had 
every inducement to make his answer to tbia inquiry as 
a^eeable as possible. It had always been assumed that 
vmen he at last took office it would bo as the chief of a 
united Bephblidan party. Consequently, he could not 
have'wished to proclaim to the country that, of the chiefs 
of the various sections into which the Krpublican party is 
divided, not one was willing to enter his Cabinet. It was not 
of M. Gambeti’a*s own choice that the great Ministry that 
had so long been looked for became in tact the very small¬ 
est Ministry, as regards every member of it save its chief, 
that has ever been known in France. Ho would have averted 
this Gonseqaenco, wo may be sure, if ho could have done 
so without too great a sacrifice, lint tbo one sacrifice by 
which it cofild be averted was also the one sacrifice which 
M. Gambetta was determined not to make. He would 
not resign or weaken his own sovereignty in the Cabinet. 
Rather than do this he was willing to accept one refusal 
after another, and to end by taking a Ministry of clerks. 

There is some ground, therefore, for tbo apprehensions 
which M. Gr^vt may be supposed to onteftain of M. Gam- 
BETTA*s intent^ioDB towards himself. There is not the 
slightest probability that M. GrI^vy will ever depart from 
his constitutional position, or attempt to place any ro- 
strietions on M. GAMBErrA*8 freedom of action. He has 
no reason, therefore, to fear the result of a oouilict into 
which bo is determined not to enter. But it is con¬ 
ceivable that M. GAMBErrA may sustain a check from some 
other quarter than the Pbesibknt of the Republic. It is 
not his Ministers alone that he thinks ought to be 
in strict sabordination to bimsclf. In his own con¬ 
ception of tho ideal State ho probably assigns a 
scarcely less dependent position to the Begislaturo, 
and though i^t present there is no sign on tho part of the 
Deputies of any disposition to quarrel with the placo it 
pleases him to give them, it is impossible to say bow long 
this state of things will oontinne. The habit of combina¬ 
tion against any and every Ministry is very inveterate in 
the Freooh Chamber, and it may by and by revive to M. 
Gambbtta’s inju^. If that should oomo to pass the 
President of the Council is not unlikely to compare his 
own prooarious existence with the septennial life of tho 
Preaident' of the Republic. It long seemed doubtful 
whether M. Gambetta meant to become President after M. 
Ga^vror Prime Minister under M. Gr^yy, and, though 
ciroamstaDoeB have led him to take tho latter office, he may 
still regret that it should have been forced upon him. To 
a man of M. GambBtta'b personal ambition, there must be 
something very attractive iu the freedom from vexatious 
iaterferonoe which belongs to a Chief of the State 
who k eleoted for* a fixed period; and if, as in 
the United States, he enjoyed the farther advantage 
of bemg'^ehieted and therefore responsible to, the 
coontfiy, iwt the le^ature, even M. Gambbita’s imagi- 
nation oenld hardly conceive a post of more uncontrolled 
authority Sma tmof President of the liepublio. The 
actual holder of an offioe which, if it is not already, might | 
eaa^y be madef all ihat Jd. GAMBETifA thinke'lt desi^le to ^ 
liao% Jnaj be pardoned if he foels that his own tonnrs eff 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

O NE Liberal member after another goes down to his 
eonsiituents and tells them that .before all things it 
is necessary to get the procedure of Parliament changed. 
The object of the change is universally described to be the 
removal M the obstacles which make it difficult for Parlia¬ 
ment to legislate as much as it ought to do, and in the 
way it ou^t to do. Measures that are needed oanhot be¬ 
come law because Parliament, altbongh it has the will, has 
not tho time to pass them; and measures that are passed 
are passed in bad form because they are mangled in their 
passage through Parliament. But, althou^ fdl these 
speakers are agreed in saying that something strong and 
sweeping ought to be done, they are all equally ihgreed in 
avoiding tbo puzzling question what it is that they really 
mean. It is a relief, therefore, to find a Conservative 
member coming forward with definite proposals. Hr. 
Clauke, at any rate, makes definite suggestions. He gives 
ns something to discuss; and tho same service has been 
done, not in a speech, bnt in a book, by Mr. Torrbns, the 
Liberal member for Finsbury. Tbe value of tho suggos- 
tions made may be grout or small, but their general nature, 
and tho fact that they come from tbe two sides of the 
House of Commons, suggest two reflections, which force 
themselves more and more on the mind of every one who 
gives serious attention to tho subject. The first is that 
tho reform of Parliamentaty procedure ia not, and ought 
not to be allowed to become, a party question. If Parlia¬ 
ment can bo made to do its work better, tho improvement 
will benefit Parliament as a whole, and not one party more 
than another. And, as the benefits of a good reform will 
bo shared by all, so will the evils of a bad reform. A 
Liberal, if he is really a Liberal, ouglit to be the most oou- 
Horvative of Conservatives in maintaining tho freedom of 
debate and tho rights of minorities. And then it must be 
remembered that tho question is not at all a new question. 
It has been discussed at intervals for a quarter of a century^ 
and tho discussion has been quite as much the work of one 
party as of the other. It may perhaps have been first started 
by the late Lord Deudy, and it was continued by a 
dommitteo over which Sir John Pakimqton presided. The 
second reflection is that the work which it is proposed to 
take in hand is one of extreme difficulty. Every'proposal 
is open to numerous objections. It may bo wise to face 
these objeotions, and adopt the proposal in spite of them. 
If something must bo done, tho choice may be between 
two evils, and the smaller may have to be chosen. Bat 
every proposal that has been made, or that can be made, 
ds open to so many objections that nothing but very free 
discussion and tho authority of those of both parties who 
possess long Purliamontary experience can show which 
evil is the smaller. Just as the past history of the 
question shows that it is out of tho proper range of party 
qaorrols, so it also shows that the question is very puzzling 
and very intricate. Committee utter Committee has been 
appointed to make enggestions; and, after patient con¬ 
sideration, has reported that it has had no suggestions to 
make, and that the only thing to do was to trust to 
good sense and good feeling of members. All these 
Committees were earnest in tho wish to suggest 
something feasible; but they all found, to their dis¬ 
appointment, that they could think of nothing which they 
themselves could not immediately pick to pieces. 

No one could be stronger tlian Mr. Torrens in denunci¬ 
ation of tho present conlusiou and waste of time which 
characterize tbo legislative proceedings of tho, House of 
Commons. But when we examino what be considers to 
be the root of the mischief, we are surprised to find that 
his conception of the fundamental error of our system of 
legislation is precisely the opposite of that which is put 
forward by Mr. Glaubtons and most Liberal speakers. 
They think that Parliament, owing to its defective pro¬ 
cedure, docs hot logisluto enough. Mr. Torrens tbmks 
that Parliament legislates far too much. A very few 
Bills, passed very slowly, is his ideal. He compares a 
Bill to wine iu a cask, and says that the longer a Bill 
is kept in its passage through Parliament, tho 'bettex 
and mellower it will be. He has the oourago of hii: 
opinions, and selects the Irish Land Bill aa an instance. 
It would, he thinks, have been a most advantageous 
thing if the Lords ^d not rejected H, bnt had been 
in a position fo take it up next Session at. the point at 
Whhm it' came to them. Th^ would ihtui have had ao 
opportunity of thinking over it quietly in the reoeas* It 
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woii^ tben, to cozitinne liia mmUoi hayo had a fall ripe 
IbrYOor imparted* to it^ ench ae .is nyeu to brawn sherry 
that bos bm sent ronnd the wori£ This may be a good 
iheoiy of legislation, or not; bat at least it shows the 
extreme diyergqnce of views to which thinkers, even of the 
same party, are led when, professing to start from the same 
pp^t^ihey bse themselves in the labyrinth of Farliamenta^ 
nrbosaure. Mr, GLinSiONi deplores that he oannot legis^ 
,la^ enongh; «and one of his followers arm that the one 
^ Bill of last Session ought to have stood over, that the 
Peers might think over it in the recess. And Mr. Tobbens 
j[oes farther. ^ He stoutly maintains tiiat last Session was 
. wasted; bat it was wasted, not because the Coercion and 
liand Bills were debated at undue length, but because 
both measures were futile. This objection takes us alto- 
gether out of the regmn of Parliamentary procedure. 
The criticism that Parliament passed two bad Bills is 
directed, not against the mode in which the Legislature 
works, but against the capacity of Parliament to act as a 
legislative btmy. Mr. Cz<abes, who, although much newer 
to Parliamentiuy life than Mr. Torrens, never loses his 
contMt with real life, and when he makes a suggestion 
coosiders how it will practically work, also favours 
the proposal, which has much to recommend it, that 
Bills should be taken up at the stage which they had 
reached in the preceding Session. Precious time would 
thus be saved, and, what Mr. Claree considers to bo 
equally important, the Bills would bo unproved; for, as 
those ID charge of a Bill would not consider their mea. 
sure lost, they would bo content to Jet it be postponed 
until it could bo attentively considered. He has cer¬ 
tainly a most extraordinary instance of rapid and in¬ 
considerate legislation to adduce. In 1878 a Bill was 
brought in, regulating among other things the lodger 
franAise. Fortnnately an appeal from the late judicial 
mterpretation of the clause has now been allowed, so that 
it still remains to be seen whether it was so drawn as really 
to introdnoe manhood suffrage into large towns. There 
w^ only one member of Parliament in either Honse who 
raised any objection to this extraordinary clause, and, when 
he was told by one Conservative member and one Liberal 
member that the clause as drawn would scarcely have any 
effedt, ho sat down, and it passed without further discussion. 

Mr. Claukb thinks that if the Bill could have been post¬ 
poned nntil the following Session, instead of being rejected, 
the Government would have at onoe aoquiesoed in a pro¬ 
posal to postpone it, and that in a subsequent Session 
some one would have been sure to hit the blot. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is most improbable that anything of the kind 
would have happened. The Bill was the work of a Con¬ 
servative Government, which liked the clause in the shape 
given to it, which would have recoiled from a sudden apd 
secret extension of the suffrage, and fully* believed tlmt 
what it proposed could not receive an interpretation 
that would be mischievous. Every one of every party, ex¬ 
cept Mr. Cboblst, was under the same mistake; and ho 
yielded at once when he found that private members on 
Imth sides took the same view as the leaders of his own 
party. If under such oironmstances the Government had 
consented to postpone the Bill, it could not havo carried 
tLUj Bill whatever. One member on the Government 
erne asks, for explanations on a dause in a Government 
Bil), reemves them, is satisfied, and sits down. Why 
dbonld a Government decline to go on with a Bill, 
and get it through Parliament in the Session in which 
it is introdnood, because some little donbt is expressed 
for a few moments by a single member as to the 
meaning of a clause whiob to tbo Government seems 
perfectly clear and perfectly harmless ? And this points 
to the real objection to the proposal for taking up 
Bills in a snooeeding Session at tho stage they havo 
already reached. It wonld help legislation, but it would 
also impede it. ’ Evezy Government would find it much 
memo difficult to get its Bills through Parliament if 
it was always open to the invitation to defer going on with 
a Bill for a few months. The motive power that practi¬ 
cally gets Bills tbrongh Parliament' is the reluctance of 
the mmority that the Government of their party should be 
defeated. To ask for postpoziement would seem, not to defeat 
the Government, but to appeal to its ^equity and oonrtesy, 
and the appeal wonld be znade by its supporters as well as 
by its opponents. The mischief of weakening the Govern¬ 
ment may be less than the misohief of Bills being passed 
without due oozisideration; but at any rate it is a mis- 
ehief'that deserves to be oozistdered. The minor sngges- 


tioDs of IMt. Clabxs and Mr. Tomans aff eeem imid te the 
same method of treatment. The suggestionB wemselves 
Buggest the objectioiie to them. So^ fbr eiMnpla^ 
approve of oonuting ont a debate; so that, if fbrty mem* 
bers do not wish it to be continue^ the Bouse may go on 
to other busmess. The obvious objeotion to this is that 
members who have something of importanoe to say, bat 
for which public opinion is not ripe, may be de^v^ of 
all chance of submitting tbeir views to Parliament. To 
avoid this, Mr. Torrens suggests that every debate ebonld 
go on for two or three hours before the oonnt-oni 
extinguishes it. If so, the proposed comes to nothing, 
for three hours of public time may always bis 
wasted. Mr. Torrens, again, has an elaborate eoheme, 
by which all the Committee work of the House wonld 
be undertaken, not by the House, but by what he calls 
three grand panels of 200 members each. This, he thinks, 
would be a great saving of time. The House would, in 
his motaphorioal language, have thm steam-eDgines at 
work at once. We naturally ask, when would these steam- 
engines work f azid we find that Mr. Tobebns is obliged to 
limit their working to the hours between twelve and four 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. The suggestion that t^ House 
could efficiently get throngh all its Committee work in two 
weekly periods of four hours each, at. a time of the day 
when every business man wonld be in the City, every 
lawyer in court, and every Minister in his office, may be left 
to z 3 hto itself. It may also, however, serve to swell the 
list of instances which show how much easier it is to talk 
about improving. Parliamentary procedure than to im¬ 
prove it. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

I N the numerous utteranoes of supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment daring the lost week or two, nothing has been 
more frequent than an expression, in one form or another, 
of the opinion that the Afghan question is ^ead. It is 
very much to be wished that it were ; but nnfortuziately 
it appears to possess all the troublesome vivacity of John 
Barleycorn. It insists on getting np again and sore sar- 
prising the God-granted Government—^it is a well-known 
Afghan phrase—whioh beUeves that it has settled it fo» 
over. Luring the last few days there has been publisbed 
a Blue-book of farther oorrospondenoe relating to Afghan¬ 
istan, and some vezy important news from tho country it¬ 
self, which throws much fresh light on the question, 
while the Blackburn speech of the Indian Sboretabt is 
hardly obsolete. In the Blue-book itself thero is 
little but historical interest. One phrase may perhaps 
save it from utter obliviozi, because of the illustra¬ 
tive light which it oasts on Mr. Glaostons’b theory 
of the moral barrier. The writer is the present Ameer 
of AroHANiSTiN, and the ocoasion of his writizig is 
the demand of the Indian Yioeboy for an Afghim Eavny. 

A thoroughly confidential znan," replies Abdul Eahman, 
“does not (as your Exoellenoy is well aware of the 
“ ziature of the people of Afghanistan) exist. in this 
“ oonntry.” Apart from this instmotive confession, there 
is little in the Blue-book whioh does not belong to ancient, 
and now well-known, l^tory. It breaks off, indeed, 
between the defeat of Gholam Hidbb and the subsequent 
viotoiy of the Ameer's troops; nor is there much, if any¬ 
thing, in it which deserves particular notice, except the 
nnsatisfectory details of the black-mail arrangements for 
keeping open the Khyber, and the evacuation of Candahar. 

It contains, indeed, abundant data for estimating the atti¬ 
tude of the Ameer towards the British Government. That 
attitude may be said to be made np of a great desire fbr 
rifles, breech-loading cannon, cartridges, lakhs cl rnpees, 
and other varieties of portable property, and of a firm in¬ 
tention not to receive an inconvenient British Envoy— 
even a native one—on any terms whatever. Bat the exist¬ 
ence of this state of mind on the part of the Ameer —and, 
indeed, of all Eastern princes—was sufficiently well known 
already. Nothing else^ wve the enrions contrast of the 
unanswerable demonstration of the Indian Oonnotl (which, 
it need hardly be said, is not^now a “Jingo " Oonncil by / 
any means) as to the retention of Pishin and Sibi, and the 
obetinate mnsal of the Ezigliah Government to do more 
than postpone the evil day, ia contained within these 
opveiB. . 

If it is worth while to take ^np Lord HtBStiairittr’s 
speech ao long after its utterance, it ia oadj beoanae the 
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.ipasker iumscilf u sot prodijgAl of ozto>FSrl!kmentoiy 
opteoh, and beoanso of the important light which haa 
seen ttows on the Afghan question by eabseqaent news. 
ljor 4 jEABTutOTON's remarks on Afghanistan at Blackbnrh 
exhibiied him again in the onriona position which he 
Jias more than onoe held. No one questions Lord 
HaantfOlOii'B honesty, or his common sense; and, if 
certain^ nnfi^unate incidents, like that of the Army 
A)iscipHne Bill, make some people question his backbone, 
that IS a quality which, though it is the most invaluable 
one that a statesman can assess, is porhaps tho most 
seidom called into play. But, unluckily, honesty and 
oommon sense, even if backed by a strong will, are not 
quite sufficient for the satisfactory settlement of State 
affairs. There is a fourth qnahty, which, for want of a 
better name, must be called knowledge; and it is 
more than ever obvious that Lord Hartington has not 
taken the trouble to provide himself with this. Hia 
bland annonnoement in the early days of the quarrel 
about Candahar, to tho effect that no argument or 
idemonstiation would move the Governmont from its 
preconceived determination to evacuate tho city, has 
not been forgotten, and his attitndo towards Afghan 
questions has been consistent throughout. No statesman 
who bad ti^en the smallest pains to examine tho history 
or the merite of the matter could have committed tho in- 
oonoeivable blunder of describing Afghanistan as a 
neutral ” oonntry. No ono who had even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the facts could sneer at tho importance 
of the Transcaspian railway, or affect to question tho 
interest of Bngland in the fact that iudependeut Tnrkcstan 
has been practically blotted out of the map of the world. 
Every allowance must be made for ignorance, and it is 

S uite certain that an ordinary person is entirely excusable 
; he fails to appreciate the enormous diilereuco which the 
last four or five years have made in the defensibility of 
India. It takes some trouble merely to go through tho 
facts, more still to comprehend them. Bat it might be at 
least expected that a Socrotary of Stato for India should 
not openly display his ignorance of them. To Lord 
Hartington, no doubt, the recent news from Afghanistan 
ia a thing of which ho would quite innocently like, 
in his own words, **to bo told how the interest or 
** honour of the country is involved in those events.’* 
This news ia put briefly as follows. Tho groat 
danger of Afghanistan as far as England is concerned 
is the existence of a divided but nominally independent 
Government. According to a plan which was perhaps too 
hastily abandoned by tho late Government, Herat would 
have been re-nnited to Persia-^a step which, accomplished 
as it would have been under British protection, would 
have made tho recent en'oroachmeuts of Bussia onKhorassan 
impossible, and would have rivetted the moro than doubtful 
friendship of the Shau to ourselves. Candahar would have 
been not directly annexed, but governed under a kind of 
protectorate by SnuifiB Ali Kuan, or somo moro capable 
governor, and Cabal, with its points of vantage towards 
India ieonrod, would have been left to tho reigning 
Ameer. This plan was given up for reasons not neces¬ 
sary to enter into, and the whole action of the present 
Government has boon concentrated on the alternative 
plan of uniting all Afghanistan under Abdul Bauman. 
They have lavished war material and money on him; 
they have retired from almost every point of vantage 
gained in the late war; they have pressed on him 
the importance of making his authority felt all over 
his nominal country. Ayub, his quondam rival, is a 
broken fugitive in Persia. Yet it by no means appears 
that Abdul Bahmak’s authority is on tho point of being 
established. Mere tribal disturranoes in the East and South 
are of no importance. Bat it is rumoured, apparently on 
very ^d authority, that the Governor of Afghan Tnrke- 
Stan and the captor of Herat, Mauomed Ishak and Abdul 
Kudus, are by no means inclined to give up their quasi- 
independent authority. It may bo remembered that the 
Auxbr’s, regular troops had remarkably little to do with 
the oaptnre of Herat. ^ Abdul Kudus, his emissary, joined 
himself to the praotically independent highland chief 
. Anbia Keam ana' hia Char Aimaks, defeated the Luinab, 
matched on Herat, and entered it. The proceeding was 
very muoh as if an emissary of one of the earh Btuabt 
Kings of Scotland ehonld have joined an Earl of Crawvoro 
or an Earl of Boss in tho capture of A^rdeen or 
lavemiB. Now, it seems, Abdul Kudus warns the Akbbb 
thsit '**iihe fimtiB are not prepared to accept farther 


•^change.** It is no(r surprising that "those who have, 
watched A^han affairs see in tuts a'projSpt^to detach 
Herat and ^rkestan from the AmiIieb. 

Now it will bo perfectly evident tq any one who has 
taken the trouble to acquaint himself With the iaotn that 
it is exactly in Herat and Turkestan that English inter^te 
lie. Cabul, and in a manner Candahar, are, notwith^ 
standing our withdrawals, stUl within the range of our 
influence, and are beyond that of Bnesia for the present. 
Wo still possess at Peshawar and Quetta bases frpjn 
whioh we can act upon them, and, despite the reck¬ 
less way in whioh the advantages gained at the ossi 
of so much blood and treasure have been squandered, 
we still have rontos alternative to the Khyber and the 
Bolan by way of Kurrum and Hurnai, which can be utilised 
without much trouble. But in the further provinces we 
are, since tho retirement from Candahar, utterly powerless, 
whilo it is precisely on these provinces that thoso oon- 
qnests of Bussia which Lord Hartington seems to regpard 
as situated in Saturn or Jupiter enable the Bassians to 
bring their influence to boar. Between Tasbkond and 
Balkh, the last nominal obstacle (it has for long beeh 
not more than nominal) has been removed by the servile 
declarations of tho Amcor of Bokhara, iletwoen the 
Caspian and Herat tho way has literally (whatever Lord 
Hartington may think) been made easier and shorter 
than tho way from Bombay to the Khojak. The value of 
a neutral Afghanistan, to use theiNDUN Snoretaby’s strange 
phrase, might in any caso bo small; but, small or 
groat, it must obviously depend on the country being 
united. In the case of an even nominally indepen¬ 
dent Uerat-Balkh principality, it is scarcely necessary 
to say whoso nominee the Prince would be. There would 
be no impropriety in Russia’s exorcising her influence. On 
tho contrary, she would be simply iollowing the prinoiplos 
which govern every Stato in tho wide world, from her 
nntocrutio self to democratic America, from monarchical 
Germany to republican France, with the single exception 
of England under a Badical Ministry. That the next 
step would bo that boundary of tho Hindu Koosh of which 
somo people talk so glibly cannot be doubted. The nentndity 
of Afghanistan, whioh is tho Indian Secretary’s latest 
discovory, would, under those oircumstanoos, be perhaps 
one of the most curious neutralities which the world him 
known since diplomatists invontod tho expression. 


IRELAND. 

I T is natural that tho professed supporters of the 
Government should be rejoiced at the result Of tho 
election for County Londonderry, and it is perhaps only 
surprising that their satisfaction should wear something 
of the appearance of relief. Had tho Irish Solicitor- 
General been defeated, the idea of human natnro would 
have hud to bo rucoustructod, unless the supposed alliance 
between Conservatives and tho “Catholic vote” had 
taken place. It was tolerably obvious beforehand that 
this allianco existed only in tho wishes of Mr. O’Donnell 
and tho imagination of partisan writers; while the result 
of the poll proved it coropietoly; fewer votos having been 
given for Sir S. Wilson than for Mr. Alexander last year. 
Nor is it at all probable that the so-called Catholio vote— 
if by that is meant tho vote of Human Catholio Land 
Leaguers—is strong in Derry. Tho Irish Northern farmer 
is usually Protestant, lias not lost hia ancestral Scot¬ 
tish shrewdness, and is certain to prefer half a loaf 
on the right side of the legal hedge to a whole one 
on the wrong. Of this peculiarity Mr. Pouter and his 
partisans availed themselves to the very utmost of the 
elastio ietbor of election propriotioa. The manner, in¬ 
deed, in which the Derry election was won ia a onrions 
study in the ethics of bribeiy. The Irish Solicitor- 
General had no need of a clumsy and dangerous box of 
sovereigns, or of agents likely to oomponnd in the day of 
petition for their own sins by denouncing their neighbours*. 
The rent-roll of County Londonderry was his persuasion- 
fund, and all the Sub-Commissioners under the Land Act 
were his men in the mpon. “ Yote for Porter, and yon will 
** have from twenty to forty per cent, taken off your tents ** 
was the cry whioh has returned, and in the nature of 
things must have returned, the second Law Officer of the 
Grown in Ireland. It is said that the defeated candidate’s 
threat of a petition in consequence is something more than 
a natural ontbnrst of spleen. But the laws of bribery 
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were not framed with a view to the Irish Land Aot» and 
there will probably be some diffionlty in proving that Mr. 
PoBTEB overstepped the limits of legality in the eUghtest 
degree. The comparison between his fate and that of Mr. 
HiDWAROS of Sandwich is all the more instmotive to those 
who can appreciate the irony of human affairs. They both 
adorn the same profession; they are both members of the 
ea^ie political party ; they have both worked in the same 
cause by appeiding to the same eternal principles. Legally, 
it may be possible no donbt to point out the parting of 
the ways which led the one to the Palace of Westminster 
apd the other to Canterbury gaol; from any other point 
of view than that of law it is not so easy. 

Of more importance perhaps than the maintenance of a 
Oovemment seat by such moans as those is the still bnm- 
ing question of too anarchy of Ireland. No one has 
attempted to impogn the statements of Mr. Justice 
FiTKOBfiALD at Cork on Tuesday, to the effect that in 
the province of Munster “ life continues to be in- 
** secure, or is rendered so miserable as to be almost 
** worthless **\ that ** the humbler classes continue to be 
** oppressed by an odious tyranny," and that the present 
ataie of things, ** if allowed to coutinne unchecked, 

threatens the very fabric of society." It is impossible 
to qnarrel with these words in face of the almost daily 
news of mnrder and murderous outrage, and of the 
deliberate and persistent refcsal to perform contracts. The 
last shift of the English abettors of anarohy is to maintain 
that it is the result of coercion; that tbe fire-engine is 
responsible for tbe fire. To argue with such persons would 
be absurd, and the only reasonable thing to do with them 
is to taka the grain of truth which, as nsnal, lies at the 
bottom of their absurdity—the truth that the Government, 
by whatever use, abase, or neglect of the moans at their 
disposal, have failed to do their duty with those means. It 
is not too late for some improvement in this respect, and 
ibe annonnCement made as to an increase of the Goii- 
•tabnlary is a step in the right direction, thongh a slow 
and hesitating one. The reinforcement of the Irish Oon- 
stabniary by a thousand men chosen from the Army 
Beserva wUl be unquestionably valuable if it can be 
efieuted at once, and if good men cun be got in this way. 
A suggestion which distiuguishes itself amidst the vast 
mass of newspaper correspondence on tbe subject is that 
the Oonstabulary are at present both harassed and disabled 
from attending to their proper duties by the custom of 
. sending lufge bodies of them, in company with the military, 
to superintend and protect evictions. Soldiers are in their 
proper place on snob occasions, are intended to be used in 
* masses, are (or can be) at hand in quite snfiicient numbers 
for the purpose, and would be doing nothing else if they 
were not eo used. On the other hand, every body of 
policemen which is detached on a day's duty of this kind 
might, if it were free, be broken np into doaons or 
scores of patrols, constantly scouring the country and 
protecting the peaceable inhabitants. It is this con¬ 
stant patrolling (by mounted men, if possiblej^ which 
is tbe only thing to be relied on, both for the pre¬ 
vention, and, for what is better still in this case, the 
sharp and immediate punishment of the malefactors. It 
is not too much to say that the catching, red-handed, of 
a single gang of Captain Moonlight’s ruffians would do 
more good than the shutting np of a thousand platform 
orators in Kilmainbam or the successful prosecution of 
a hundred Ladies’ Land League viragoes. If to thia 
sweeping of the country for the purpose of catching the 
evildoers there were added some eflectual modo of secur¬ 
ing a fflur trial of the evildoers when caught, more would 
Lave been done to reduce Ireland to order than all that 
the Government has done yet. 

.It is true that, even wore these steps taken, one exciting 
oauBO of anarchy, tbe action of the Imnd Court, would 
remain. The proooodings of the Commissioners them¬ 
selves in Dnblin have recently been such as to encourage 
a hope which the conduct of thoir roving deputies hud 
diudiad not a little. The decision of Messrs. O’aAOAN and 
Vbbnon, despite their colieagne’s dissent, in favour of a na¬ 
tural and not a Aon-natnral construction of the Act in the 
case of a tenant whose lease had expired before it came into 
operation, has been lollowsd up by a series of other 
deoisions in reference to existing leases, in which it is once 
more possible to recognize principles of something like a 
legal oharaoter. The complaint, however, which has been 
mad^ of the postponement in ffivonr of these comparatively 
unimportant oaaea of the hearing of appeals from the Snb- 


CommisSons seems to be wdl founded; So Ibi^ es it is 
not known, from the results of a sufficient number of toit 
appeals, how far the Commiaeionors dbhold tbo wild 
practice and wilder doctrines of their depaties, so long 
will the tenants be excited by possibly iilnsory hopas <3 
pi under. In partteuiar, the qaestion metbor somo of the 
Sub-Commissioners are to be supported in tbeir opinion tbat 
what a landlord has bought and ^id for in post yean 1^ the 
conoession of a lease is to bo taken away from him witlmnt 
compensation, ought to be decided with th6 least possible 
delay. At present both parties—the landlords and the 
tenants—are injarionsly affected by the uncertain^ pre¬ 
vailing. It is impossible for the former to decide what 
course to take in the altered oiroumstanoes of their pro¬ 
perty, and it is almost inevitable that the tenants ebonld 
be unable to settle down to anything like a sober and imsi- 
nessHke frame of mind. It has to be remembered that in 
many, probably even in a majority of oases, the application 
of the tenant for a jndicial rent by no means implies an 
undertaking on bis part to pay that rent. It is a speonla- 
tion, a form of gambling in which the tenant has two oardf 
to play—"fair rent” and "no rent”—and in which he 
reserves his right to play the latter if he is dissatisfied with 
the result of the former. This attitude of mind is distinctly 
encouraged by tbo delay which is occurring in the 
settlement of the question how much a tenant is likely 
to get as a matter of final award from the Land Coart. 
In fact, the only course which seems to be in the 
least likely to bring about a settlement of Ireland on Mr. 
Gladstomb’b lines necessitates a prompt threefold aotion 
on the part of tho Court, the Government, and the land¬ 
lords. If the Court hastened to settle finally test oases of 
various kinds and from various districts so as to indicate 
the probable redaction to be expected; if the landlords, 
especially the larger landlords who can afford it, at once 
systematically put in force tbe rights of ejectment which 
the law has left them in case of refusal of rent; and if the 
Government, by multiplying patrols and taking steps 
to ensure the fair trial of agrarian crimes, show a de¬ 
termination to pat down lawlessness, affairs will soon be 
brought to a orisis. It is not neoossary to prophesy the 
precise nature of that orisis; bnt it is, after the course 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Government has hitherto adopted, 
the condition most likely to bring about a settlement in 
Ireland, or to rescue her from her present lingering 
disease of suspense and anarchy. The reported decision 
of tho Loud Mayor to sot on foot, with ‘ at least tbe ao- 
quiescenoe of the Government, an English branch of the 
Property Defence Association, may assist the hastening of 
the crisis. It will certainly be a counterpoise to tbe 
American support of the Land League, and an encourage¬ 
ment of tbe greatest importance to the well-disposed. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 

S IE'BAETLE FEEEE has pablished in the N%nei 9 mth 
Century an account of the changes which he has ob¬ 
served on visiting Aberdeenshire after an interval of six 
yeai's. He left landlords and tenants on amicable terms, 
except for some discontent caused by undue preservation 
of game; either class being not so much content with its 
own condition as unaware tbat any organic change in 
thoir respective relations was possible. The owner re¬ 
ceived tbe rent which a tenant agreed to pay; and it was 
uodoratood that, uuder the system of leases for nineteen 
years, the occupier had the opportunity of recouping him¬ 
self for any outlay which he might have found it expe¬ 
dient to make. At the end of the term both parties were 
remitted to their ori^nal independence of one another, 
and the rent was raised or lowered, or remained the 
same, aocoi ding to its market value, ascertained by bar|min. 
During tbe ooutinnanoe of the system there have oeen 
many bad seasons, but until now it never occurred to tbe 
touaut that he could escape from the falfllment of his 
contract. Having been enga^ in totally different 
matters. Sir Bartlb Fbebr finda on his retnrn an agi- 
tation for the transfer to t^ tenant at the end of 
tbe term of the reversion, subject to p^ment which 
will still be called a rent. The price of torther enjoy¬ 
ment of the land is to be determined by the arbitra¬ 
tion of a tribaniti, to the utter and final aholition of 
all freedom of trade in land. It is not stated. Whether 
the AberdeonshiTe farmers have rivalled tibte oimM 
contempt for jnattoe of their allies at Bedford and else- 
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wliiirB in SSogla&d. The ^jadioation of the reBpective 
rights of knabrd end ooonpier bj two ienaet-fermers 
ibdioates the opinion whioh Mr. Howard and his friends 
entertain of Mr. Qladbtonb's intelleot and charaoter. In 
other respects the Aberdeenshire agitators are at least as 
revolntionarj as the English Farmers’ Alliance. Mr. 
Baiujlat latMj avowed with perfect candour that it was 
their object to transfer r^hts of property, which, as he 
added, was the only effective mode of reform. The agra¬ 
rian acitators of the present day rival the cynicism of the 
Frenon jndge who is said daring the Reign of Terror to 
have ejeoted a landowner who inherited from a long suc¬ 
cession of anoestors, on tho ground that his family had 
enjoyed the land long enough. 

The danses of the change whioh has taken place nro 
mnoh more political than economical. Aberdeenshire hits 
Bcaroely been affected by American competition; and it is 
more independent of fine seasons than regions with a mora 
genial climate. Little or no wheat is grown in the county; 
and there baa been no remarkable diminution in the 
crops of tnrnips or of oats, whioh have no American 
rivaliy to fear. It is possiblo that, nevertheless, there has, 
even in Aberdeenshire, been a certain agricultnral depres¬ 
sion. The farmers may Imvefoand that, like those who are 
engaged in other oommerolal pursuits, they may in their 
enrrent leases have sometimes made disadvantageous 
barmns. ^ Thejr would be ezolusivoly entitled to the 
profits wbioh might have been realized in good sea^ous 
•with high prices. They suffer tho whole loss in opposite 
oircumstanoes, ezeopt that many of them rely with reason 
on the indnlgenoe of their landlords. Ordinary railway 
shareholders receive the whole iuoroase of the earnings, 
while debenture and preference shareholders are limiteii 
to their stipnlatod rate of interest. Conversely, the fixed 
dividends may perhaps in unfavonrahlo times absorb the 
whole returns, leaving the more spocnlative shareholders 
to starve. Tenant-farmers are so fur in a hotter position 
that they have the oppoi*tanity of readjusting their con¬ 
tracts as often as their leases come to an cud. As Sir 
Bartls Fuere remarks, both farmers and labourers have 
in modern times the means of oscaping from undue 
pressnre by threatening or resolving to emigrate. In 
many cases landlords, even during the oontinnance of 
a twm, wonld bo inclined to retain a good tenant 
at the cost of reasonable concessions. In the large part 
of England in which leases arc almost unknown the 
tenant has for the last two or three years had the land¬ 
lord at his mercy. Few owners are able or willing to 
cultivate their land themselves; and they sometimes find 
it impossible, even by great sacrifices, to indnee tenants to 
remain# For the reasons which bavo been stated, tho 
Aberdeenshire farmers have been comparatively ezempt 
from the losses which have been incurred elsewhere. 

The agitators whom they are disposed to follow have 
been stirred to activity, not by bad seasons or foreign 
competition, but by tho accession of a Government which 
. is supposed to have revolutionary tendencies, and by the 
introduction of the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Gladsione's 
.followers perhaps do him injustice in believing that be is 
prepared te yield any boon which may be demanded by 
electoral majorities. Tho farmers may fail in argument, 
bat they can easily outvote the landlords, and they hope 
that agitation will efieot in Groat Britain the rosnlts which 
are dno in Ireland to outrage and to mnrder. When Mr. 
Gladstone declared at Leeds that ho wonld iutrodnee no 
Irish Land Bill for England, Mr. Howard significantly 
observed that Mr. Gladstone perfectly understood what 
was wanted, and that before be disclosed his policy ho 
only wished to be backed by popular agitation. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s flatterers think too 
meanly of his honesty and firmness; bnt for the pre.sent 
they judjife him by nia acts. The author of the Irish 
Land Bill cannot rely ou the principles of freedom 
of contract, whioh indeed he bos ezpi’essly relegated, 
.with other doctrines of political economy, to Satnrn 
and Jupiter. The agrarian revolutionists are perhaps 
•wril advised in preferring the most extravagant clainiB, 
though they may not hope for the present to obtain 
pe^eot anooeas. They demand not only arbitrated rents, 
bnt fliity of tenure, irrespectively of the terms of their 
leases. The Irish tenants could allege a more or less 
generally recognized oustoiu, by wbioh they remained in 
their boldiom as long as they paid their rents. A stranger 
, who ten or fifteen years ago made a baigain with an owner 
, .Ihr the use of his land for a limited time now coolly insists 


that he is entitled to a perpetnity. The proposals for the 
abolition of settlement and entail are inserted in the pro¬ 
gramme for purposes of ornament. The ooonpier at an ad<« 
judioated rent, with a perpetual right of renewal, will oare 
little whether ibe rent-charge, as long as it idso is not 
legislated away, belongs to the eldest son of the landlord, 
now reduced to the condition of an annuitant, or is 
divided among his obildren. Tho oousciona injustice of 
the attack on ownership of land has been strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the abandonment of the sham agitation against 
the existing land tenure. In no previous political move¬ 
ment has simple cupidity assorted itself with so little 
attempt at disguise. 

If tho soil of Abordconsliire is to bo arbitrarily taken 
from those who have acquired it by purchase or inhorit- 
ance, it may well bo asked why the tenant-farmers should 
bo preferred by Parliament to other olaimants, equally well 
entitled to ibo proceeds of legislative robbery. The 
labourers will probably wish to acquire gratnitous freobolds, 
although tho more extreme communists are already pro¬ 
testing against their exclusive claim to the land, which 
is said naturally to belong to tho whole community. It is 
true that tho Farmers’ Alliance and similar bodies care 
little fur abstract justice, and that they place their whole 
depondouoo ou their power to control county elections. 
Mr. Gladstone paid promptly and bandaomoly the debt 
which bo had incurred to the seceding rural oonstitnenoieB 
.at the general election ; but before he indulges in farther 
displays of gmti^tudo ho will count the heads, not only of 
those who now possess the franchise, but of the fntnre 
voters who arc pressing at tho door. At the next elootioa 
it ijiiiy be better worth while to bay the labonrers than to 
pay additional bribes to tho tenant-farmers; and it may 
bu confidently assumed that the newoomers will nob be 
deeply concerned fur tho iuterest| of their immediate em¬ 
ployers. Tho largo farmers, who wonld gladly extend still 
further their afoasof occupation, will have to try oonolusions 
not with asmall numberof landowners, but with throeorfoor 
times tlicir own number of would-be peasant-proprietors. 
The abolition of cMitails would become an object of popular 
demand if it tended to bring small parcels of land into 
the market; and in that case it would result in the sub¬ 
division of farms. The introduction of the French sysiem 
of BUCGCssion, which may follow in course of time, would 
be fatal to the class on whoso behalf tho present agitation 
is promoted. As a general rale, it would not be advan¬ 
tageous to a tenaut-tarmor to purchase tho fee of the land 
which bo occupies. If any rich tenant oonld afford tho 
Inxnry of becoming his own landlord, he wonld at once 
become devoted to the maiiitonaiice of the rights of pro¬ 
perty. It is easy to prove that the agrarian agitation XB 
iiiiqnitons in its objects; but it may bo admitted that 
tho managers trouble themselves little with attempts to 
prove the justice of their cause. Even the hypooritical 
affectation of a desire to increase the prodnetiveness of 
tho land has of late not been loudly urged. Ouvotousness 
of a neighbour's land scarcely troubles itsulf to assume a 
! disguise. 


MB. BBIQHT A.T LLANDUDNO. 

T here wore ma^ things whioh Mr. Bright might 
have said at Llandu^io with profit as well as 
pleasure to his bearers. He might have told them a little 
about the processes by which ho has trained and de¬ 
veloped bis extraordinary natural gifts, and has come, 
without, as ho himself said, having much of what ** high 
cnltured people” call education, to bo the most nervone 
and English of living orators. Ho might have contributed 
something to the vexed question, not how much ought 
children to loam—that has long ago been settled—but how 
mnoh it is possible to teach them in tho limited time, and 
under the unfavourable conditions, in which tho education 
of the great majority of them most be carried on. He 
might have indicated what he and his friends mean when 
they speak of the political qualifications which oome by 
education, and warned people against tho common delusion 
that reading, writing, and arithmebio will somehow make a 
man a good citizen, withont reference to what it is he reads, 
what it is he writes, or to what purpose his calonlations 
are directed. He might have said something about the 
growing eost of elementary education, and ranged Umself 
en one side or the other of the controversy as to hqw much 
of tho necessary provision ought to bo made by the com* 
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lUTinitj, and bow nittcb b;^ tbo^e whose obildren dirootly 
benefit hj the oatlay. It is a question wbiob needs to be 
threshed ont| for the cost becomes greater evezy day, and 
the expedients by which it is met show that no firm grasp 
has yet been taken of tho remoter considerations which 
are inrolvod in it. Or, if ho hod boon in an nnwontodiy 
gracions mood, he might have given a word or two of 
praise to those voluntary workers in the cause of educa¬ 
tion who did so much before eveiT Board schools were 
heard of, and have so well held their own since Board 
schools j^vo been set up.* 

Upon not one of those things did Mr. Bbtost tonch. 
His speech from first to last was one long attack upon the 
old enemies with whom he has boon fighting all his life. 
It was not political in tho strictest sense, for no political 
names wore introduced into it, but it was certainly poli¬ 
tical in the worst sensox-in its constant appeal to class 
feeling, in its recurrent depreciations of ereiy generation 
but our own, in its obstinate identification of things that 
have no relation to one another, in its refusal to draw even 
the most obvious lesson suggested by his own words when 
that lesson did not happen to square with the particular 
kind of legislation which Mr. Bright favours. His re¬ 
marks about temperance were a striking instance of this 
last &nlt. Some years ara Mr. Bright said he mot a 
Baxon gentleman who told him that sixty years back 
drunkenness was so common in his country that “ if there 
“ was a man anywhere very dronk they would say he was 
** as drunk as a Saxon.*' Now, this gentleman said, you 
might use the very opposite expression. As sober ns a 
Saxon has come to be as true as tho less complimentary 
comparison was half a century ago. Mr. Bbight was 
naturally carious to know how this excellent change 
had been brought about, and particularly whether 
there had been any great change in the Saxon licensing 
laws. None, the gentleman said, that ho could specially 
call to mind; the change had been made entirely by ^ 
the schools. An admirable system of odneation had 
been established, and the resnlt of it had been such 
an improvement in the character of tho growing gene¬ 
ration, ** so much self-rospoct, so much knowledge of 
** what v^as due to themselves and to those around them, 
^ so much sense of what wonld contribute to their own 
** oomfort and happiness, that tho vice of intoxication had 
** been almost banished from among them.*' It might 
have been thought that after this Mr. Bright would have 
made it his business to learn something of the educational 
lystem which had worked this wonder, or, if he had no 
opportunity of doing this, that he would have recom¬ 
mended tho Llandudno School Board to take the Saxon 
aohools for their model, and have impressed upon them the 
BUperiority in all respects of sobriety wbion comes from 
education over sobriety created by law. So far from doing 
this, Mr. Bright went straight from a demozistration that, 
in one remarkable instance, at all events, education bad 
proved strong enough to deal with the vice of drunken¬ 
ness, even when that vice was almost nniversal, to a glori- 
fioatwn of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, and to the 
expression of a hope that in this respect the example of 
Wales might be followed by England. It is hardly possi¬ 
ble to conceive a more perverse non tequUur. The 
premisses point unmistakably to the conolnsion so often 
insisted on by the opponents of prohibitive legislation, 
but the conclusion Mr. Bright prefers to draw is precisely 
^e opposite of that suggested by the premissos. Look at 
Saxony, he seems to say, and see how good schools can 
vxnakess population sober without recourse to Acts of Par- 
Bament. Look at Wales, and see how it has preferred to 
take the less effectual method, and to rely on legislation 
io do the work which odneation can do much better. And 
ifrims this Mr. Bright dednees the inference that, England 
•hwinfi the two examples before her, had better follow the 
••xaiBple of Wales. 

It is oatural in a speech upon education to say some- 
tidng about Universities, and Mr. Bright would have 
ibscfi waiitiog to himself and to the oooasion if he had not 
[hiid a fling at those ancient, exclusive, and wasteful institu- 
tKHss* No one wonld suppose from Mr. Bright's reference 
• tcthiain that for the last dirty years Oxf<md and Cambridge 
kad'heen devoting themselves with an,almost exaggecaij^ 
•Bcal tathework of reformation, and^at evexypart ,of tlmtr 
madiittfryhas been taken to pieces and reaonstmoted until, 
iasin the taseof the ** roles called the Pie,’* it has bean 
•antte hnsiness to be found out lihat should ht taught than 
»tc teach it when it was found out. Of all thia Mr. BintniT 


I knows nothing. No one can, he more jndicidnsly hBad 
I than he te the amendment of an institntien winch he dis¬ 
likes. Bat he might at least have given ns his yiewB 
npon the onriohs contrast which has ^ degrees grown an 
between the working of the University system now aw 
its working in the nnxefornxed days. Formerly every 
college at Oxford and Cambridge preserved traces, to saj 
the least, of a svstem in wEiifii deliberate provUien 
had been made for the education of the poor aide 
by side with tho rich. The old sisarships and servitc^ 
ships were intended to carry cat something of the same 
principle as has lately been tried—^with, we believe, but 
scanty success—in the United States. The poor yoath 
who was elected to one of them was to receive his ednea- 
tion while at the same time he did work in the college. In 
course of time the original idea got perverted; and, instead 
of the sizars being youths to whom manual labour of Ibis 
kind was natural, they were taken from a class who were 
unaccustomed to it. Instead of the labourer's son being 
enabled to dignify his work by study, the poor gentleman^ 
son was expected to degrade his stndy by rendering 
menial service to his richer companions. The tiirowing 
open of endowments to unrestricted competition has swept 
away these anomalons offices. But the result has been 
that tho old provision for tho poor has been taken away, 
and no now provision put in its place. Where scholavships 
are gained by examination they naturally foil to the best- 
prepared boys; and this kind of preparation has now 
become Huon a recognized business that a bey has. 
scarcely a chance of success if ho has not gone throngh 
the forcing-house of a costly preparatoiy school. As 
the teudenoy of University reform is still in the direc¬ 
tion of unlimited competition, it promises to become 
less and less possible for the poor to gain any benefit 
from them. Wo do not say that this result is avoidable, 
or oven that it is to be regretted. All we oare to point ont 
is that, under the old system, the Universities which 
Mr. Bright blames for giving their advantages mainly to 
the rich gave them veiy mnoh more to the poor than is 
the oaso now. The poor have lost, not gamed, by the 
work done in this reforming generation; and, when Mr. 
Bright was sarveying the whole field of human histoiy, 
and picking out from it everything that could be made to 
tell against the genorations that are gone, he might at 
least have praised them for the honest, if inefieotnal, 
efforts they made to solve a problem which we have pretty 
well abandoned as insoluble. This would have been more 
suitable matter for a speech at the foundation of a school 
than eloquent but inaccurate generalities about the wicked 
ness of war or tho connexion between pauperism and the 
Land-laws. _ ' ^ 


M. PAUL BKRT AND THE CONCORDAT. 

W E have already more than once had an opportuoity of 
expresBiug our opinion on the appointment of M. Paul Bert 
to tho Ministry of Education and Worship in France and the 
he has announced his intention of pursuing. If the Paris Cone-' 
spondont of the Twie$ may he trusted, the disquiet caused this 
new departure in ecclesiastical policy is by no means oonfinad to 
France. He says that as the signal of the anti-raligieus eampai^ 
has been given by a Bepublican Government in one^of the i****i«»g 
countries of the Uoutineiit, Monarchical Europe feels the oommen 
interest at stake in the eonfiict, and recognizee the sapreme neees- 
sily of guarding religion as one of the great auxiliaj&s of moral 
authority, aud then he adds, “In this common anxiety differenoss 
of oreea disappear, for it is felt that the assault thieateas all 
creeds alike. At the advance of materialism every religion feels 
that its time is approaching, and that war has been deelaisd 
againstall, and it is not a question of Oatholidsm or of any other 
creed, but of all.” Such language is in curiously close. booonL 
with that of the great French Protestant atatesman of the lest 
generation. M. Guizot, who says io his MedUatiomontho Ckiittkm 
Xieliffienf “ It is in foot the whole Ohristian Chuiohi knd .not 
this or that Church in particular, which is at present the object of 
attack in its fundamental principles. When the superoatunl World, 
the inspiration of Scripturp, and the Divinity of our Lord ere deMed, 
the blow falls upon all Christians, whether OathoUoe, Protes¬ 
tants, or Greeks.*' If each fours were natural in tf. Gift's 
day, they are much more natuml now, when the edvaacing seen* 
lansm oF the age has found so detennined and influential annxp^ 
nont in the new Minister of Worship in France, par immedlale 
concern however is not io much with M. Paul ipMjHiit ffOt 




of the French Churdh. The Cobcotdnt end Ocgenlc Articlis 
Napoleon I. ere henbefbitb, h« hnnounees^mbe ingOvenfly 
end the various moAfioitiofte or relaxiiliioiMi Wwi Mth^beia 
graduallj intredueed during the period df a -mdtmjf dtm 
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fit wtohrtd fa tfodnction bib to be at once abro^ted. As to the 
Ov|aaiio AillcleB they may be diamiesed in very few words. When 
H. Portaliij the minister of pubUo worship, btiodaeed tho Con¬ 
cordat to the CIbrpB Ldgislaiif on April 2, 1802, in an able and 
learned speech, he said not a word about these supplementary 
legnlations which, as he well knew, had been surreptitiously ap- 
jMiided to it by Napoleon after it had been signed ^ Oaidinal 


Oonsalri, and without the knowledge or consent of the Pope. Theie|| each party accorded certain privileges to the other, while the i%hti 


wuMHVB, tt»u wiwuub iiu« Auuwivuge OT cuuseiiii 01 lae a opo. ineicj 

general orift was to reduce the Church into direct and servile de- 
Yiendeaoe on the civil Qovemment; there were even restrictions 
imposed on the bishope as to the conferring of holy orders. The 
Pope bxotested in full Consistory egainst these Articles and 
demanded their suppression or modification, at the time without 
•aeoees. In some respects they were however found to be so 
unworkable that modincatious have since been introduced from 
time to time, and—without, we believe, any formal agmement 
with Bdme as to those retained~a practical understanding had 
been arrived at. How long it is likely to continue unimpaired 
under existing circumstances is another question. 

But as regards the Concordat itself, apart from these accretions, 
there is an impression in many quarters, especially among those 
outside the Roman pale, that it is somehow a security for the libor- 
ties of the GaUican Church. And of course from the nature of 
the case any Concordat, as being a contract between the Holy See 
and the national Government, must in some degree restrict papal 
autocracy, and hence perhaps the remark of a leading Ultramontane 
divine of our own day that ** the Church is always more at home 
in a Catacomb than m a Concordat.” But tho present question is 
not whether a Concordat may not more or less, according to its 
detailed provisions, promote the interests of Erastianism, but 
whether it serves to promote the independence of national 
Churches, which is quite a different thing. There is certainly no 
a prion reason for assuming that such would be the case, for the 
high contracting parties in every such agreement are tho Pope and 
the Sovereign or Government of the county, who make terms 
with each other over the heads of tho national opiscopate and 
clergy, and therefore in possible disregard or contravention of 
their rights. But there is no need to diaenss tho question on 
a priori gronnds. The Concordat between Pius VII. and 
Napoleon I., which M. Paul Bert desires strictly to enforce, is a 
document sufficiently well known in its origin, its substance, and 
its actual results, and is very fsr from being, under any of these 
aspects, the Mogna C/taria of Galilean liberties. unpre- 

cemnted and portentous assertion of Papal absolutism which was 
the essential preUminaty and one may almost say leading prin¬ 
ciple of the Concordat—namely, ‘the cumpulsory resignation or 
deprivation of the entire French episcopate, that the Pope might 
thereupon constitute a brand-new hierarchy, diminishing ny about 
half the number of the ancient sees—would alone sutfice to prove 
this. No such act had ever been attempted Juj tho most auto¬ 
cratic and powerful of previous Popes, iiut we shall understand 
the matter better if we go bock a uttlo further in the history of 
the French Church. For tho Concordat of 1801 was based, 
muiatis midandUf on the Concordat of Bologna arranged in 1^16 
between Leo X. and Francis I., and tho same principle in relation 
to the national Church runs through both alike. In the words of 
Mr. Jervisb GkUliean Church, the best English work on the sub¬ 
ject, **as in the sixteenth century, so at the opening of the nine¬ 
teenth, the high contracting parties pursued their own views of 
interest and reaped great mutual advantaps; but the Church 
for which they professed to negotiate was at both epochs weakened 
bbmI damaged rather than benefited by their agreement.” And 
the Ooncmrdat of Bologna arose in this wise. The *' Pragmatic 
Sanction” of Sk Louis in the thirteenth century, constantly and 
jptly cited as the Magna Charta of Galilean liberty, and etyled by 
Paequier ** the foundation stone of the GaUican lib^iea,” Wl de- 
eloM that the French Church should bo administered ”ac- 
eorditig to the common law, tho canons of Councils, and the 
statutes of the ancient Fathers ” \ it approves and confirms 
all anoieBt privileges and immunities of the Church, but 
contains no hint of the compamtively modem claims of 
Borne to the oonfiimation and institution of bishops, while it 
ceneuxes and prohibitsibr the future tho exorbitantpeouniaiy imposts 
levied V ^ Papacy. But unworthy intrigues and violence on 
aU sides prevented this saluta^ legislation takii^ any permanent 
effect 1^0 Pragmatic Sanction of Boorges two centuries later 
was a second step in the some direction. It was a solemn protest 
aplnat the encroachmente of the medissval Papacy, abolishing 
^Mreservations,” ** ezpe^tivcs,” ** devolutious,” ** annates,” and the 
liha^ prescribing canonical election of bishopa and confirmtion by 
the mstropolitan—not, as Sir J. Stephen mistakenly supnoeea, 
their nomination hy the Crown—and legoluHog appeals to Nome. 
Butithadhardly hem in force fovtwenty years when Hus II. induced 
Louis XL to abolioh it, on the ingenious plea that the liberties of 
the dhuich ere hut so many fetters on the^ absolute power of the 
OtowBiMaQd, ho might have added, on hb own. It was in fact 
nom the first in m odour at Borne, though reoeived with 
unitenud satiaihetion in France, and hod been denounced both by 
BttgeniiiB IV. and Nicolas V. sa a blot on the French Ohuich. 
Louie ihoiq^t by abolishinff it to get the control of the Church 
int9,hlB ownhoim but be fouiid himself bitterly disappointed. A 
half centioy nf chsonie quextele between Pope and King eoo* 
eseded, and then Louie XlL made a futile attempt to reetore the 
PSigmatie Soncticii with the aid of the Council of Pisa. But he 
eacownhed to the tnm of JuUuo IL and the more estate poUqy of 
Lw X« hooked by* the fifth Latemn Gouncilt an Itelisn mod, 
whNh tfslBMd to be 


The final upshot of tho contest was the famous Couoordat ttt 
Bologniu concluded between bis sucoeseor Francis I. and Leo X. 
in 1516; which dilbred in such important respects firom tho 
Pragmatic Sanction that it has been not unjustly said to constitute 
a complete revolution in ecolesiasticsJi affairs, sabrntutingabsolutism 
—botli royal and papal—for constitutional government. It wa^ 
in short, a private Migain between the King and the Pope whereby 


and interests of a third party, viz. the national Church, were sacrineed 
or ignored. It was thus totally irreconcilable with the true prin¬ 
ciples of Gnllicanism; whatever was wrested from the Pope was 
appropriated to the Sovereign. Tho King, for instance, acquired 
the arbitrary nomination to bishoprics and some other benefices, to 
tbe final extinction of the primitive ruld*^f free election, while the 
Pope acquired'tho solo right of confirmation and institution, to the 
exclusion of metropolitans and comprovinciala to whom it belonged 
by ancient precedent. On the other hand, no further mention was 
m^e of the Councils of Constance and Basle, which had esta¬ 
blished the superiority of Councils over Popes, or of the annates 
abolished by the Pragmatic Sanction, which wore accordingly at 
once revived. Both the Parliament and University of Faria 
strenuously resisted this arbitrary measure, but their opposition 
was suppressed by the King, and by tbe Bull Pastor Altemuo 
Iieo X. zn lofty and sonorous terms of condemnation abrogated the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and established the Ouncordat in its place. 
The struggle, indeed, continued for many years, and tho execution 
of the Concordat was contested in detail both by civil and ecolB* 
siastical corporations, but tho growing power of the monarchy en¬ 
sured its ultimate triumph. In a certain sense it may be said that toe 
Concordat helped to make the French episcopate more national, that 
is, more anti-Fapal, but only by making the bishopa more entirely 
tho creatures of the Court. They were still less ready to assert 
tho rights of their order against toe Crown than against the Pope; 
and when. Its frequeiitly^appened, I’opeand Crown had acommOnm- 
terest, they were reduced to hopeless servility. But while nochio^ 
could be more strikingly opposed to primitive institutions than thS 
state of things thus introduced, there was just enough soniblaneo of 
national protest against certain Roman usurpations to operate os a 
veil to the true character of tbe measure, and enable its admirers 
to describe it plausibly as protecting GaUican liberties. It was in 
truth tho system under which such men ns Dubois, Tondn, 
Jjafiteau, and I>e Rohan rose to the highest dignities of the 
Church, under which the Jausonists and Huguenots alike were 
ruthlessly persecuted, and the disastrous Bull Unigmitus enforced 
with the whole weight of the civil power and with a rigour which, 
as the event proved, shook the very foundations of authority both 
in Church and State. If an occk>siastic obnoxious to Rome, like 
Be Marca, was nominated to the episcopate, tho Pope had toe 
absolute right of refusing institution till he had submitted. For 
several years under Louis XIV. thirty-five sees were kept vacant, 
in order to compel the prelates he had named to abjure the Four 
GaUican Articles, till at length both the King and his nominees 
yielded to tho pressure put upon them. It was again the Ultra¬ 
montane yoke of the Concordat which led at the Bevolation to 
too ultra^national and ill-organized reaction of the Qmttitutiou 
Civile, and that in its turn was suppressed by a new Concor^t 
drawn on the same lines as tho old one. 

It will perhaps be asked whether we mean that Napoleon 
desired to exalt the power of Home, and to this the answer must 
be both Yes and No. lie had the discernment to perceive, what 
appears to have escaped tho cognizance of M. Paul Bert, that 
religion is the natural ally, and not the natural enemy, of authoiito 
and social order; and he was resolved for the consolidation of his 
own supremacy, in a country where, as it was officially declared, 
** the Catholic relidon is that of tbe great majority,” to come to an 
understanding with the Pope. Certainly he dosirad to be himaelf 
independent of control from Rome or from any other quarter, but 
he had no desire that his Church should be so. And oa be ex¬ 
pected always to be able to keep the Popo under his toumb, by 
physical force ox otheiwise, there seemed no readier means of 
ruling absolutely, and at the same time in a seemly and respectable 
manner—appealing to the religious conscience, and not outraging 
it—over the actual Church than to molce the Pope its absmuto 
master. In such a baigoin Romo, which can afford to watto and wai^ 
is pretty sure sooner or later to gain the upper hand, and Napoleon 
WBB already beginning to discover this before his fi^. Ana with 
him fell, not the Concordat, but the iron hand which had sought 
to wield it 08 an instrument of imperial despotism. Its first ap¬ 
pearance had been the signal for a revived ultramontanism both of 
theory and practice. And that tendency wae strengthonod as well 
by toe autwratio grasp it secured to the Pope over toe national 
episcopate, ae by the tyrannical yoke of civil despotism over the 
national Church, which led cleOT and laity alike to turn to Borne as 
toe one harbour of refine, liienceforth, as in Germany under 
the Falk lows, the reli^oua party became identified with the 
Ultramontane ^rty. Men like Be Maistre, Lomennais, end Be 
Bonald gave literary expression to this revived Ultiamontana 
enthusiasm, and the experience of the last half century has abun¬ 
dantly Ulustrated its predominance tbrougbout the length and 
brea<d(to of tbe French Oburch, It is true that Bonapa^ ap¬ 
pealed, when it suited bis purpose, to toe GaUican libertiM and 
toe Articles of 1682, but bis practical interpretation of them was 
to make himself toe abeoluto master of the Chureh, with the in- 
avitaUe resnlt of driving it, as it bad never before been driven, into 
toe arms of Borne. I^e series of events whieb led up to this 
oonduiion oennot indeed justly be attributed to GaUisaiUBm. pxcH 
parly so called, bat to influences radically opposed to it. Still less 
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la 5 t (Hnicaaism, but the directly opposite principle in the feHg^us 
Mherej that will be furthered by ilte yet more drastic rig%m% in 
Obiirch mattere which the present Government of France threatens 
to establish. And if there be any truth in the report to which we 
referred at the b^nnin^ of this paper, the reactionary impulse 
produced by what looks like an infatuated assault, not only on all 
ecolesiastieal >>ut all religious life, may extend far beyond the 
boundaries of France. i 


PERILS OF COUNTRY IIOUSKa 

rflHE thefU lately coiritoitted at Dunecht and Brynkioallt hare 
JL done something more than supply the daily newspapers with 
thrilling poster headings; they have Mdod a now charm, in death 
ns well as in life^ to the ** sweet security of streets.” Wo say 
thefts, because it is the most convenient class-name; but it seems 
to be agreed by the best authorities that body-snatching is nut 
larceny. There is property in a grave, and presumably in a coffin, 
but not, it would app^r, in what the coffin conhuus. This, how¬ 
ever, is a technical dispute of limited interest. To the ordinary 
mind auch a case os that of the Dunocht misdemeanour combines, 
it would appear, the attractions of theft and murder, to which the 
newspapera alr^y referred to do not hesitate to add other 
fhsdoations. The heading ** Theft of an EarTs Body ” appears to 
.Imply a dim notion on the part of the ingenious reporter or sul^ 
editor who* is responsible for it, to the effect that holders of that 
sink in tbs peerage have bodies of a peculiar kind corporeally 
distinguished from the bodies of commoners, and even, we 
presume, from those of viscounts on the one hand and mar- 
q us m os on the other. Indeed it is quite prol»ble that he 
would be much puzzled to distinguish between the strict pro- 
priafy of snob a pnraso as an Farrs coronet and the alteurdite 
of anoh a phrase as an Earl's body. Putting all these acci¬ 
dents of the cases aside, however, there remains a considerable 
amount of interest in both. Both have what has been called the 
CttSi0~Ute attraction—^tbe interest of a tangle which has to be 
iiaimvelled^nd both have other elements which appeal to the 
imagination. As to the magnitude of the Brynkioallt robbery, 
luomtive crimes of that kind are indeed jetting almost hackneyed. 
It will bo necessary soon to odd a fourth list to those which now 
open the columns of the TVmes, and to revive the convenient short- 
band by which our forefathers used to desimate the fortune of a 
bride or the personal property of a deceased millionaire thus:— 

Oaths 5th instant the Esrl of Dasu of a Jewel casket at TrabnrgLe, 
CorawaU (30,000/.) 

A second parenthesis might contain the amount of reward 
oflorod. The other crime (for it amply deserves that name, what¬ 
ever may be its more specific legal designation) is fortunately not 
likely to be so common. 

An attempt has been made to show that, if Tjord Crawford bad 
not been embalmed, hia body could not have been stolen, which is 
oertainty true aa far as it goes, but which does not seam to Im a 
Ysry elllectaal moral to draw. A more obvious and more practical 
one would be to say that burying in vaults ofiers the strongest 
temptation to this sort of sacrilege. Yet, again, it is tolerably 
obvious that, if the reported omission of the iron door at the 
month of the oiypt be a fact, the business of the tomb-breakers 
was made easier still. Such masonry aa is described, if fitted 
with a door such as bankers' strongwrooms have, would be prac- 
tioallT impregnable; but mere slabs of stone, resting in their places 
only by their own weight and s little mortar, could offer no very 
formidable reaistance to besiegers who knew what they were about. 
As, however, nobody could reosouaUy have anticipated that 
sn^ a crime would be committed, it is not surprisinff that pre- 
oautiona which suggest themeelves easily enough after the fact 
were not taken betore it. If, as may be hoped and believed, the 
ides of paying blackmail is steadily rejected by the family, we are 
not ve^ likely to bear of imitations oi the deed. Advocates of 
orematfon wiU probably make the most of it; though, aa cremation 
■opposea tho letoiniDg of the ashes, and ins form wUoh would make 
tham offiinentlj portable property, not much would in reality he 
gaiaad, for the oolumbona which held the oriis would be just as 
aaslly violated ss the Dunecht crypt. The ordinary chavohyard, not 
netind from the ways of men, and the ordinary lashion of burial, 
whhdi accepts the destiny of earth to earth, am probably the best 
asAguards against similar post-mortem inconveniences. Mean- 
white, it is certain that everybody who has a lively imagination, 
a memory capable of lending itself to that imogination with some 
do<dlity,and a vigorous interest in what is going on, will for some 
time be auie that any odd-looking bundle which met hia eyes 
dliring the month of September contained the lata Lord 
Oiawlord's remains. • Already persons of such unerring vision 
fihat they can tell a mummy from the top of an omnllma have 
aommnaicated their reminiscences to the ear of a -grateful public, 
•ad others will assursdly do the like if fate and newspaper editors 
pomiit. There are large numbers of people who appear to feel a cer- 
• ttaln pleasure in talkiog of graves, and to them X^ora Onwfoid*s mis- 
ftrlm must be on nnmIxM boon. To sbme other people it will 
pniiably be chiefly memorablo as a fresh instanoe of the ap- 
fiiMntly incurable want of deoenoy which the multipUoatlen of 
nmsMMqiors has inflicted on this age. The Ihot is* of ooane, 
Otrihttgi and could hardly be oonossynd. But what bnaiaass the 
wvawgo newspaper rsador has with Ao imprsasiott OMda ly the 
haad and ahoiuden of the deesaasd on the carsfhUyinfarid 


sawddht,” vrith the wishes of a widow as to tbs spot selected 
for her husband's last reating-plaoe, and with other matters leas 
-sttiteble, still for publication, we at least cannot see. ^ Ify people" 
loves to have it so”is,we presume, theesonse^ euffidently 
feeble one. 

If the advantages of churchyards over statbly bnt londy vaults 
in parks, and the necessity of making vaults secure, if they are 
r made at all, are the aubjects of the chief reflections which any¬ 
body has any business to make on the Dunecht matter, it is not 
so in reference to the more cheerful itibject of Lord Ikevoi's 
lose. We spMk, of course, from our own point of 
it is not certain that the subject is a ohearfol one to thalbaer'of 
several t housand pounds' worth of jewelry. Here everybody may 
be said to have an interest; fbr though everybody has hot got sevaow 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry, everybody is proportionstely 
exposed to a aimilar loss. Besides, it may plausibly ‘be con* 
tended that details ought to be published in order to prevent 
innocent and guileless people from buying diamond tiaroa which 
happen to be oliered them.at,a cheap price, and so defeating tho 
ends of justice. There is really something interesting (puttiim 
questions of morality aside) in a ^**good ” robbery, and this 
interest is entirely free from the morbid elements whieh 
enter into curiosity about niurdnr, and, we may odd, about 
violations of the sanctity of the grave. A good bniglary 
or robbery from a house, even without infraotion, requires 
very careful planning and the display of much ingenious generalr 
ship. Hitherto it seems doubtful whether this ingenuity wss dis^ 
played at Brynkiuallt. On the face of it, the banging of a rope 
out of the window, whieh was obviously insufllciont to support a 
man. which left a twenty-feet drop to the ground, and which 
would have landed the rather enterprising dropper on a flowep- 
bed where his traces must have been seen, doea not look artiatio. 
Bor can the plan of leaving the key of a door, through which exit 
had apparently been made, under a dining-room sofa, be com¬ 
mend^ in itself. But it must be remembered that in the art of 
burglary more, perhaps, than in any other, celarewiem is the great 
thing, and an apparent clumsiness may eometimes have the best 
efiecta in drawing the hounds off the scent. An inference, how¬ 
ever, which supports that drawn from the rope and the key is 
ondoabtodly given by the authoritative announcement that the 
jewels were not, as hu been said, carelessly left in an open ward¬ 
robe, hut were securely locked in a case built into the walL Such 
being the iact, it is not uncharitable to say that correapoudence 
with some one who was, or had been, an inmate of the house must 
have been indispensable to the thieves. The theory that the booty 
is even now concealed somewhere in the park at Brynkinollt does not 
seem to have much to recommend it, except the attnetiveness of 
the general idea. A large park, traversed by a river, and thickly 
wooded, is an easy place to get out of to those who have takou 
the trouble to study its topography, and there never is much ditfi- 
oulty in studying tfie topography of a place like Brynkinidit. On 
the other hand, if what is calied in Arctic. travelling a caoho of 
the jewelry has been made, it might remain conceal^ for an in¬ 
definite period, for it does not al ways happen that even he who hidea 
can find in such cases. A park with some thousand pounds’worth 
of jewelry concealed somewhere about it would be unique among 
demesnes. 

Both these incidents seem to show that of aU precautions which 
people of considerable fortune, who have large houses and valu¬ 
able property in them, can take, the most indispensable (and we 
think ws are safe in saying the least generally observed) is the 
appointment of a perambulating watchman. ‘Malefactors of all 
kinds very easily get to know the arrangements of a house, and 
the hours at which the various classes of servants ore engird or 
not on their respective duties. There are long hours during the 
day, and of course much longer hours during the night, in which 
it IS a mere chance whether anybody entering or descending by a 
window, rummaging in a room, or even eugaged in abnormal ope¬ 
rations on an outbuilding like the Dunecht chapel, would neces¬ 
sarily bo noticed. The house servants have their regular times of 
attending to their respective departments, and their regular times 
for absence from the r^ioiis they control. Gardeners (who, in a 
fashion, do perform an irregular kind of outpost duty) are not al w. ya 
at work: grooms and stablemen, by the very architectural arrui ge- 
ments or most houses, are out of the way, even if thty did hot 
generally entertain a profound belief that no animal possarikig 
less than four legs deserves their attention; gamekeepcm’ upa.w- 
lions Ue'too far from the house, as a rule; and a house porter 
ia naturally not of much use, unless the enemy politely makes hia 
approaches by the front door. If the great country houses of ' 
Englai^ were examined systematicaUy, we imagine that not many 
would be found (though there undoubtedly are some) where there 
is anything like a regular da/ watchman, even if mm is a night 
one. Accordingly, while robberies "in town are oanerally com¬ 
mitted at night, those in the countiy are at least as often, 
if not mors oft^ oommitted in broad daylight; either—os 
in this case—during chiirch^time, or during dbrner-time an 
the summer, or at some other period which mviilvss a rognter 
and weU-asoertained alteration of d^eetic habitat It is tyne, of 
oouxae,that a watohman's perambulationsmghtbaintbsir tarn 
watched. Bat few housesars so. large that the ronmjls if;oii|d gife 
opportunity ior entfanee^^ escape without at Isaat a gi^ 
of detictioa, while suck ojiemtums as that which mate nocMfly 
have takea plMie at Dnnmt wi^d be mmp^ impoMite^ :Smm 
of steoe wetghjicgmsity handreaweighl am. net If 

tbsgr fie nnesaiamnd.fri n minute, or in^a 
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io$' the imitt0iu>o value of the property which miiny Kngliah 
cooiKtiy houses cpntaiDi end the cooipamtive esse with which a 
ihiefcaoMt oW if he once cluiTe the open circle of lawn and 
gardsDi a little ilkore pains in guarding them than is generally taken 
would certainly aeep^ to be dMirable. 


THE NORTH BORNEO COMP ANT. 

TICTITH a tardinen which is eomewhat remarkable, public 
▼ V attention has at lest been generally directed to a recent 
tfaneactios which promises to be of some importance in our 
eclonhd aflaira. The incorporation by Royal Charter of a North 
Bomeo Company, which proposes to take upon itself the govern- 
inent of a tenitoiy considerably bigger than the United Kingdom, 
may very conceivably be the beginning of much. The Company 
nay die a premature death, and nothing more be heard about it; 
but even it' it fails to pin permanent success, it may live long 
enough to compromise the nation. The names which appear on 
the list of Directors of the Provisional Association to which the 
charter has been granted are a guarantee that the Company is to 
be oiganised for a serious purpose. That purpose entails the 
establishment of English factories throughout the terriUiry which 
the British North Borneo Company is to rule with all but nominal 
aovereign power. Should the Company become bankrupt, it is 
■careely conceivable that these settlements could be deserted, and 
ao a permanent addition, which may be of great value, but may 
also only prove a source of expense, will be made to our colonial 
poBseasions. The Oopipany nominally holds its sovereign rights 
as delegated on certain conditions, from the Sultans of Brunei and 
800I00 ; but it can only accept them for the Crown, and the Grown 
Is therefore practically responsible for the Company, at least in so 
ihr as it is a governing body. It is worth while looking into the 
bistory and nature of a curpoxation which may compel much 
attention further on. 

The process of the formation of the British North Borneo 
Company is a familiar one enough in the history of Kuropenn 
settlement in the East. A Britii^ subject, Mr. Alfred Dent, by 
means of which we know nothing, gains from certain barbarous 
potentates a delegation of their sovereign claims over certain ter- 
Titoriea. He then proposes to utilize the conceesioii by the forma¬ 
tion of a Company, which is to work these territories as private 
property. The territories in question are to be held from the 
tiultan of Brunei, the Pangeran Tamongong, who, it seems, is hia 
chief Minister, and from the Sultan of Sooloo. The first of these 
cedes his rights in three separate deeds, referring to ditfei'eiit dis¬ 
tricts ; the other two in one each. It is worthy of observation that 
the Sultans of Brunei and S00I00 cede rights over the same terri- 
idry, and that the Pangeran Tamongong selLs his right of private 
property in a district oi' which the sovereignty has already been 
ceded by the Sultan of Jfrunei, who also dislinguisbes clearly 
between what he sells as his personal estate and whut os country 
over which he has only a right of supremacy. What the Saltan of 
Brunei, who would appear to include the other two, sells to 
bis ** trusty and well-beloved friends, the grantoos/' is ** certain 
portions of the dominions owned by him, comprising the ontiro 
aortbem portion of the Island of Borneo, from the Sulaman River 
on the west coast of Mnludu Bay, and to the river Paitan, and 
thence the entire eastern coast os far as the Sibuco River, com¬ 
prising the States of I'aitun, Sugut, Ifangaya, Labuk, Sandtikan, 
Aina Batangan, and Mumiang, and other lauds as far as the Sibuco 
River; furthermore, the provinces of Kimanis and Benoni, the 
province of Pappar, and tno territoiy of Oaya Bay and Sauangar 
Bay^ with all the laud and islands ^longing thereto, and likewise 
the island of Banquey.” Over these dominions—some hundreds of 
miles of coast in all—the Sultan of Brunei cedes hia whole rights 
of sovereignty to the duly authorized representative of the British 
North Borneo Company, who is to govern them, under tho title of 
Maharajah of Sabah (North Borneo) and Rajah of Gaya and 
Saodakan. The cession is made for certain considerations”— 
namely, for a rent of twelve thousand dollars a year to the 
Bultan of Brunei, three thousand to bis chief Minister—whom 
the Company promises to protect with kindness ”—^and live 
thousand to the Sultan of Sooloo—in all, twenty thousand 
dollaiB, or some four thousand pounds. These concessions were 
4>riglnally made to Mr. Allred llent personally. The Provisional 
Association was formed to act as an intermediary between 
bim and the Company to be incorporated; and now the 
Royal Charter asked for has been granted. fVom this docu¬ 
ment it is clear that the British Government is to assume the 
virtual, though indirect, sovereignty over all the territories to be 
tidken in hand by the Company about to be formed. The 
ausersintj of the Sultans is indeed renogniied, but only as far as 
conderne their right to the due payment of their tridiug rents. 
Host of the other articles of the Charter are worded so as to eecure 
' Ht leait the indirect control of the British Government over 
proceedings of the Company. Apart from those etipulatious ae to 
eappreasion of elwvery and good treatment of the natives Which 
could scarcely be abeent, the action of the Company is suMocted 
in varibtti ways to the control of the Secretary of State. The ap- 
pbixitmdiit of the Oompmiy's remesentative is to he subject to hie 
approval.; It ban make ho tranefer of iu grants or eommissioiiB, or 
. bave deaUngre ^ith ibreigh Powers except with hie consent: and 
jto .le tol»^0ji^ge of fdl disputes between it and the Suitena. 
TMBeotitkry hf rate—in othen words, the British Government— 


I is to have the supreme authority over all the doings of the Com* 
^any, and must therefore, in the last resort, be responsihio 

In estimating the probable consequenoce of the granting of this 
charter, the main thing to he considered is what the Soltus 
really have ceded to Mr. Dent. Looking merely at the data supplied 
to ns by the preamble of the Charter itself, it would not seem to be 
anything ounaiderable. It is not to be believed that rights of any 
real value over such large territories would be bartered even In 
Borneo for the sum of four thousand pounds a year to be divided 
among three porsons. The tiultans of Brunet and tiooloo, if they 
.were virtually rulers of these countries, would not reduce them¬ 
selves to the condition of the most helpless of Indian protected 
princes for so trifling a couriderntinn. * Tho rights which can be 
so lightly partod with must be of a very nominal kind. This 
appears plainly from the preamble of the charter, but it is other¬ 
wise notorious. The sovereign rights of the Sultan of Sooloo are 
scarcely even nominal. Such as they are, he has already ceded 
them to Spain, in consequence of one of the obscure little wars 
which chronic in tho Spanish Philippine colonies. They pro¬ 
bably amounted in practice to no more than a traditional claim to 
tribute whenever be was strong enough to enforce payment 
of it. The country over which ho really rules u a group of 
I islands to the North-East of Itomon. Whoever takes ms rights 
takes simply a species of pirate kingship which will be effeetoal 
or not according to the fighting power of the holder. The position 
of the Saltan of Brunei is essentially similar. To the greater 
part of hie nominal kingdom he holds very much the 
relation which the later Sultans at Delhi held to Oudh or Bengal. 
They had a right of giving an investiture, which was worth 
paying for when it could not bo extorted by force. It would 
seem, therefore, that what Mr. Dent, or the Company which is 
to take over Mr. Dent’s rights, really has acquired is the power'to 
hunt, to kill, and to sh^jn the Itoar, if it is able. Tho North Borneo 
Company will take the position of the Bultan as the holder df 
certain more or leas indelinite rights of sovereignty, which must 
be made elfectual by force of arms. The example of Rajah 
Brooke of Sarawak is tlicre to show how worthless any investi¬ 
ture the Company may receive from the Sultan of Brunei will' be 
if they cannot make it good by force. It i.s not to be supposed 
that the Directors of the Company have any settled scheme of 
conquest; but the whole history of European settlement in tiie 
East goes to show that conquest must be the result of their 
establishment in Borneo. Factories must bo set up among savage 
or semi-savage tribes in a permanent state of hostility to one 
another, and not likely to submit without resistance to the exercise 
by total aliens of a more effectual control than has hitherto been 
enforced by the Sultans. The savage character of Dyaks and 
Malays is well known; and the Bnrnuse of Chiiiuso descent have 
long been organized in societius to defend their own ^terests, 
and are perfectly ready to light for them. Tho factories will 
have to bo made safe by the ostablishuient of an armed force. 
Quarrels will certainly arise with the native chiefs, and, as a 
^ universal experience shows, can only end by European conquest. 

I Trade will open the way for the foundation of an Empire, as it 
has always dune since Europeans first made their way into the 
East. 

Nor will tho relations of tho Company be confined to the 
Sultans and the various tribes. The sixth article of the Charter, 
which provides that *'the dealings of tho Company with any 
foreign Tower ” shall be subject to the control of the English 
Government, shows that the possibility of such relations arising ie 
I already contemplated. And before the Company is yet well in 
existence, it has boon the object of attention and even diplomatic 
action on the part of Holland and Spain. The relations of the 
Company with Spain are likely to be very slight. That country 
is scarcely able to manage the Thilippiues, and its interests in 
Borneo are nearly null; its rights, too, to interfere are of the 
most shadow V kind. But the case is dillbreut with Holland. The 
Dutch have Itoen left behind in tho development of European 
Powers, but they have a great colonial empire in the Indian Ocean, 
and one that is still growing. They already have a settlemant in 
the south of Borneo, and have established a protectorate over 
several of the southern princes. In 1847 the English Government 
found it necessary to nut a stop to a further extension of theif 
power in the island by a treaty with the Bultan of Brunei, 
binding that sovereign not to code more territory to any European 
Power except England. It is true that the Dutch do not appear 
inclined to oppose the establishment of the Company’s proposed 
rule in North Itorneo in any way. Wo even hear of proposals to come 
to an arrangement as to the respective sphere of the Company’s action 
and their own. That is to say, the North Borneo (jompany and 
the Dutch are to come to an understandin;! as to how much of the 
island each of them is to be considered entitled to conquer. Every¬ 
thing points to conquest as the ultimata result of the action of 
the Company. It is certainly a remarkable piece of inconsistency 
that a scheme of this nature should be approved by a Ministry 
which bos made such unseemly haste to suriender alre^y acquired 
territory in the Transvaal, and to sacrifice the interests of British 
subjects for the sake of peace and an escape from reaponii^ity. 
The establishment of an English Government in North Borneo 
would doubtless be a benefit to all conoarned. T^ natives would 
jgain bv the control of a civilized authority. Their prosperity, 
ds well as onr commercial interests, would be served by 
the peacefbl and intelligent development of the great natural 
reeourcea of Borneo. Neverthelees, it ia etrange to find a 
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Bchoma for doinpr by ao extension of oar colonial empire 
promoted by a Ministry which hne the haupineiis to include 
among itf) members Messrs. Bright, Ohamberlaiii, and Courtney. 
And,^ apart from the strangeuess 4 bat euch men should do 
such a thing, wo think exception may be taken to the way in 
which it is proposed to be done. The example, not only ol the 
Kast India Oonipany, but of the Company established to colonise 
I^ew Zealand, proves that the Imperial Govurument ^imt tolerate 
the prolongea exisleuco of corporations exercising sovereign 
powers abroad. If we are to take North Borneo into our hands, it 
would be better to follow the piecedent of Fiji, and do so by 
the direct action of the Crown. To develop the resources of Nomi 
Borneo by a trading Company under the protection of a Colonial 
Government is one thing. To bring into existence a corporation 
exercising sovereign powers, maintaining its own fleet and army, 
making its own little wain under the indirect control of^ the 
Imperial Government, which is ulUmately responsible for it, is 
quite another. If it were likely that the corporation could enter 
at once into the peaceful government of the territory ceded to it, 
the reasons against establishing it would still be strong. They are 
doubled in strength by the probability that it can only make its 
rule a reality by a series oi little wars which would endanger it 
financially and complicate its relations to the Homo Government. 
The nation would in the lung rim have to take up the task of 
settling the oountiy; for it is to bs presumed that not even the 
Ministry who surrendered the Transvaal could allow a Company 
established with its consent to be destroyed, and its agents 
slAUghteted by Dyaks and Malays. 


SALE OF THIS SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 

T HK first days of the salo of the Sunderland Library have sur¬ 
passed all expectation. This sale was particularly interesting, 
because it was certain to show, beyond possibility of error, the 
direction in which the tide of fashion is setting. Wo confess that 
the appearance of the books, huddled together on the dingy shelves 
of the sale-room, did not impress us very favourably. The Library 
has not always been carefully watched. Many of the books were 
ill bound originally, and the calf-leather or vellum covers bad 
grown seedy by lapse of time. The interiors were, on the other 
band, clean and well presorved. Some very valuable books, it is 
true, hod lost leaves hero and there, and miniatures had been cut 
out of some MSS., while the cruel plough of the binder had de- 
laoed the fair margins of others, and others, again, were water- 
stained. Still, these were the exceptions; and, as a rule, the 
margins and condition generally were highly respectable. It 
seemed certmn that no fictitious value would be given to the hooks 
by rare old bindi^s and the arms of the famous collectors of the 
past. The question arose, Would modern taste applaud that of 
the old Earl of Sunderland, and endorse his Judgment, by bidding 
great ^ces for books which be may have bought comparatively 
cheap? On this subject, too, we bad doubts. Olassical books aror 
so longer read, and wo hardly anticipated the prices that were to 
be paul for certain early printed volumes. The collection is 
necessarily deficient in almost all the newer varieties of fashion¬ 
able literature. The vignettes of the later eighteenth oenturv, the 
Imoks of the llomantic school, original editions of Shelley 
and Keats, and other modern poets, one could not expect to find in 
the Sunderland Library. It seemed certain, however, that early edi¬ 
tions of the modem European classics, as Dante, Ariosto, Boccaccio, 
were well represented; and, os the Earl of Sunderland collected 
some of the poets of the Pleiad, and possessed original editions of 
T^ys by Bouraault, later vcdumes of the catalogue may prove that 
A6 did not neglect lionsard, Villon, the Hommuf of the JHoae, 
OomoUle, Molfore, and Bacine. He waa also rich in Americana, 
which ore now so greedily sought by Transatlantic purchasers. 

If it he true that sums like 25,0002, were offered for the col¬ 
lection as a whole, dealers must have either underrated its value 
or supposed that" holders " were very anxious to “ part.” Up to 
the present moment each day’s sole has averaged, we think, about 
2 ,ooo2 ., Wednesday's sale alone exceeding 4,000/. At this rate the 
flint twelve days* buying and selling, which only take us as far as 
the, esteemed works of Ohappuzeau and Ohardin, will produce a 
equal to that said to have been offered for the whole lil^aij. 
ft is reported that the Americans were partioularly anxious to 
purchase the collection an ft/oc. We cannot be expected, after all 
their recent sporting victories, and thrir acquisition of the Cesnola 
Cyprian collecrion, to grieve at. their disappointment. Mr. 
Qiiaritch spoke to these enemieB in the gate, and also faced the 
ranch champions with much firmness, though M, Techener 
oocBsionally overcame his stubhom resistance. It is impossible to 
eat hotr many days the sale of the whole coUeotion will cover. 
J^metiog the letters from A to OHA as cotering a fifth of the 
contents of the libiMy, them still remain about fifty days of 
m delight of battle. We can scarcely expect any other liooks 
to equu in price the famous Boeea^os'^ BiUes, and tbe St. 
Aum^ne, bat perhaps loOfiM may bs regarded as a moderate 
sstunate of the value of the libiaiy. 60 excellent «n investment 
are books, if people buy the right books. We are obUgsd to take 
tide eommer^ view, because it is impossible to simose that 
manjr purchasers wm look on their treasured' as uteratore. 
Anaeieon is more easily read in a Tauehhiti editioh cost you a 
shilliog'i^as ^epys woiUd have said) than in the diigbtal edition 
of Stephaniis, and the Blasarine Bufle ia more IftoonvonieBt to 


study than an inexpensive copy from what the Tunot calls " Ibo 
Caledonian,” and mortals call the Olaiendon Press. 

Wo may look at a few examples of the prices brought by sepa* 
rate bootfs, as illustrative of ^he tendency of modern teste, aha of 
the abundance of modem wealth. The poems of StuAiirt, witlk 
ChevUles (1649), seem rather dear at ten^nineas. Ine first 
edition of jEschylus, on the other han^ the Aldine edition of 
1518, is a bar^min at 4/. 7s. 6d. M. Teohener carried off Be 
Albertini'a De MirahUihuit Jlttmte (i 5 lo), printed on vellum, for 66/. 
The same champion overthrew Mr. Quaritch in a spirited contest 
for tbe grammatical works of Alexander Qallus^ a volume that 
rejoices in painted initial letters (41/.) Amadu de OauU wwd 
in a state of unknightly seediness—the first edition, indeei^ 
but cut, and patched, and clouted. One adventurous spirit 
bid 10/., and no one contested his possessmu of this treasure* 
Americana, of course, caused wild bfddings. The £&ro Ultimo 
fh le Indie (MdentaU is a tiny volume in vellum, whiph fetched 
47/. true Declaration of the State of Viiginia” (1610), 

with other tracts, the original value perhaps about one sbilliog* 
and sixpence, was bought by Mr. Quaritch for 143/.* and some: 
New England tracts fetched iii/. The first edition of Anaoreo» 
(1554), printed on vellum, was tbe first book that produced si 
really exciting contest. France, in the person of M. Techsner,. 
fought bard for this masterpiece of Henri Etienne. The binding 
bears a cardinal's hat; but Brunet, for reasons which are not ap¬ 
parent, believed the book to have been in the posaession of Qrolier.i 
Mr. Quaritch secured this jewel for 221/. Libri possessed a film 
copy of this book on paper; it had belonged to Daniel Heinsius^ 
and contained seventy-six pages of manuscript in his band* 
lAbri’s copy sold in 1859 for 1/. 6s. The Sunderland Library copy 
on paper, on the other hand, brought to/, los.; and Bamy 
Belleau’s translation fetched 20/. 5s. Bemy Bellean is. tbe poet 
whom Queen Mary, in Mr. Swinburne's new tragedy, pefers to 
her forgotten Ohastelnrd. The first edition of tne Gresk- 
Anthology (Lascarius, Florence, 1494) sold for 51/.: while 
Aldine edition (Venice, 1503) brought but 4/. Alopa's Apol¬ 
lonius Bbodius /Florence, 1496), printed on vellum, was sold for 
160/. to M. Tecnener. If the Sunderland Library contains tba 
first Florentine Homer on vellum there will be a battle for that 
beautiful book worthy of the song of Homer himself. The first 
edition of Apuleiiis, printed at Borne by Sweysb^’m and 
Pannnrtz (1469b seems cheap, os prices go, at 64/. M. Techener 
outbid Mr. Quaritch for a Iraok that should have St^ed in Eng* 
land—a book that bore the autojnaph of William Oecil, Queen 
Elizabeth's secretary. This was the first edition of the Orlando 
Furioio (Ferrara, 1516). The sum of yxl. won this desuabl# 
volume for some purchaser in France. The greatest of all con^ 
tests hitherto has been that for the Augustine on vcdlum (Jenson^ 
1475). This book has miniatures of fanciful beauty; for 
example, a hart wounded by two cupids, and St. Augustiae 
in meditation. M. Techener and Mr. Ellis competed till 
400/. was reached, when Mr. Quaritch took up tbe bidding,, 
and the Frenchman and he went on till 980;. was. attainodf 
Hero there was a pause, and it seemed as if the country¬ 
men of Gladiateur were sure to carry away the St. Augustine* 
But the English representative advanced to 1,000/., which i* 
twenty-five ^ousand francs, and beyond that bid M. Tecbeaer did 
not care to go. He consoled himself with a rather damaged 
Augustine, pnnted on vellum in 1470. A beautiful MS. copy pi 
the Homan du J^i Artus remained in England, being ransomed 
for 535/. The illuminations were of the utmost origioaUty and 
ingenuity. Oresme's old translaiion of Aristotle's Po/t/fos (1489^ 
seemed very cheap at 6/., after all these great prices. 

Next da; * ' * - - — 

Lee Jeux, 
reigo,arez 

Beaujoyeulx, valet de ohambre au Boy, bixTugbt 125/., wd'M* 
Moij^and could not win it for France. A book by IMjart, one of 
Moline's troupe, and brotber-in-law of the poet, seems' to have' 
attracted no attention. Some original pieces of Joachim do j^ellay 
fetched 40/., and the Bouen edition of 1597 sold for 30/., though 
wo have purchased a copy of the same for as many sbilliiigs. 
binding was not rich or rare, but was stampea with two M'p, 
poaaibfy the monograph pf Marie do Medicis. A rare book, with 
De Thou's arms leteW' 41/. At the time of |jibri*s side 
Thou's bees were not neatly so much valued. The great book dt 
theoale was ** the first Bible printed with a date" at Mirintz, id 
1462. The French do not seem to care for Bibles so mupb.as t^ 
Bible-loving English. Those eminent devotees, Mr. Ellis and M]^* 
Quaritch, carried thdr pipus enthusiasm to the extent of ifioot^p 
for which sum the latter bore away **the seclret, of Eqghu^d 
greatness." Among other Bimes, a most gorgeous fiuitily Blble^ 
with enormottriy tluek old morocco covers, lined wlUi gut 
clasped with prodinous silver dlasps, and printed on veUam (Qd* 
fora, 1717), fetched 225/. The possession of Uuswbrkshould nimh 
tranuorm a maniifo^ariiig into a county ^pdly.,. It looks 
a kind of Palladiuin, and is a perfectiy megnlflcaii eauuaplapf 
English piety, adorned and Blustrated hy En^ish tMte. A hocA 
which pozslas ua is ihe n^tiy of Blanchoo, JoaoMm BUffotod 
(1583)., with a portidit of Homy DX. We mow somcUliflff w 
bards of that dots* hot tfianchon has esca^ the hiBlqriafi#fl||lta- 
mture evmi more sueossifony than Jean oha^eioh cii^' Sdpiii. dp 
Vlrbl^atu 91anchqi|'a ettipi were s6ld for AiL. as mh ‘ 

Hr. Boaklii^s yol^. of |^y Vrfogs .ist A 
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tb« great Vddar^ Boecaedo, the talleet in the world, 
Muun 585^.—a great price, bu^ the Tolume might be 19 better 
onijdition. Thid mond of the sale ia that poor collectors can 
*““1 for^reatly good books in this age of long purses. 
»eonte^ with thi *” * * * .... - . 


1 the Elzeririan crumbs which the J^orl 
of Sunderland teems to have neglected. 


THE 8TBIEB m THE POTTERIES. 

fTIHE itrUm In the BtaiFordshiie Potteries has some features of 
X more than usual interest. The expedient which has often 
been recommended as an infallible proventave of trade quarrels has 
been in operation in the diatriot for the last fourteen years. In 
1867 the masters and workmen agreed to set up a Board of Arbi¬ 
tration, and until Michaelmas last the rate of wages continued to 
be goTemed bT its decisions. The present dispute dates in some 
sort as far back as 1876. In that year the employers appealed to 
the Board for a reduction of wages. The terms on which the 
men were then working had been hxed in 1872. At that time 
tra^ was exceedingly brisk in the Potteries, os in most other 
places and the workmen found little dilhculty in getting a rise of 
ten per cent, over the wages they had up to that time been re¬ 
ceiving. Between 1872 and 1876 English trade had undergone a 
very seriouB reverse, and the employers were able po lay a strong 
case before the Board of Arbitration. There was leas demand, they 
aaid, for their goods at hume, and less power of disposing of them 
in foreign markets. The introduction gf protective tarifls hod 
greatly crippled the trade with the Continent and America. 
England could undersell the foreign producer if she were allowed 
to put her waxes into the market at rates proportionate to 
the cost of production; but when to that was added the duties 
whioh^ had to be paid on them under the tarilf, she found 
herself undersold by the native producer. On this iirst occasion, 
however, the application was unsuccessful. TLo Board of Arbi¬ 
tration could not be brought to see that it was expedient to 
make a general reducrion in wages, and they remained at their 
old rate for three years longer. In ^November 1879 the mastors 
renewed their application, and this time they got what they 
wanted. Lord Batherton, who had been chosen as the arbitrator, 
compart the state in which the trade had been in 1872 with the 
atate to which it had been reduced in 1879, decided that a 
r^uction of a penny in the shilling would best meet the case. 
Accordingly, from November 1879 to November 1881 those were 
the wsgea paid. The reduction had been' acquiesced in by the 
men, but so unwillingly as to make it certain that they would re¬ 
open the question at the very first opportunity. In November of 
last year we rate of wages was aubmittod, on behalf of the work- 
meh, to the arbitration of (Sir Thomas Brassey; and, according to 
the correspondent of the Dnily Hews, from whose narrative we 
borrow these facts, Sir Thomas described the ** battle of arguments 
and figures'’ as one of the ^'most remarkable exbibitious of 
working^laSB intelligence and of almost paternal relations between 
aEhployers and workmen” that be had ever witnessed. Sir 
Thomas Brassey decided to sustain Lord Hatherton’s award. The 
workmen greatly resented this decision, but no immediate aciiou 
was taken in opposition to it. It proved fatal, however, to the 
Board of Arbitration. Notices of withdrawal from the agreement 
so be bound by its decisions became common; and, as a Board of 
ArUtiation is useless if its awards are not to bo universally 
accepted, it was dissolved. At the beginning of the trade year the 
demand for a rise of wages was renewed; and, on its refu^, four 
weeks ago, some 30,000 people ceased to work. 

It is seldom that in a strike of this magnitude the right is so 
entirely on one side. In the majority of tmde disputes the 
leftual to submit the case to arbitration has come from the 
masters; and we are very far from saying that in all cases such 
refnsals have been without justification. The masters have often 
that the points in dispute were not such as they could 
posribly refer to any decision but their own. It is evident that 
the question whether wages ought to be raised may depend on 
eemnderations whioh have only a remote connexion with the state 
of trade at the moment when arbitration is proposed. The em¬ 
ployers, for examplo, may have been working for some time ibr 
very inadequate profits, and they may only nave been induced to 
go on do?T*g this oy tbo hope of better times to come. In tbeo^ 
wages and'prioee depend on one another; but an employer wiu 
aottwtimes prefer to go on paying the same wages after prices have 
xather than run tiie risk of a strike and the disturbance of 
trade t**»^*'- would ensue from lowering them. If this has happened 
pr e t t y often in the eourae of a few years, the employer will uatur* 
&iy fbrwa^ to a rise of prices, not merely as to a time when 
he may do a batter trade than formerly, but as to a time when 
he may csooup bimaell for the loasss incurred when times were 
bid. It Is easy to sea how, undor such, droumetancss as these, 
masters may get wrong with their workmen. The workmen see 
trade has impiovsd, that orders come in more briskly, and 
that piiess are asked and obtuned; and they infer that 

the uonts by the mastexa must be such as to justify an 
imitate riss of wages. They would be large enough to do 
thii, ths xepfyy if bad alirays been reduced in 

MBOKtian to profits} bot» inssmueh as this was not the case, 
VvamBnoti^bra to ndae wages until tits losses inouRsd on the 
Bta luaiised by season of their not being redneed 
I up. - Thiels notaninue that readily lends itself to 


arbitration. The arbitrator can but say that the employer b earning 
so mnch now as against so much which be was earning a year ago. 
lie cannot determine how long the employer most go on earning 
this increased sum before hev^l have made that aggregate profit 
without which in the long run it would not be worth his while 
to keep his works open. That is a point upon whioh eveiy man 
must judge for himself, and it is the sense that this must be so 
that has so often led employers to reject proposals of arbitration. 
Still it is always matter for regret when they are so rejected, 
because it presents the masters in an attitude of, to say the leasl^ 
apparent want of confidence in the goodness of their own cause. 
There will always be a presumption, tiiougb in this instance it is 
often an unfounded one, that the man who will not submit his case 
to the unprejudiced judgment of a third person has a secret sus- 
pieten that he may he proved in the wrong. Employers who refuse 
arbitration may sometimes, of course, be actuated by this feeling; 
but it will be lound, we suspect, at least as often that what they 
fear is that their case will be upset on paper without the strength 
of its appeal to their pockets being in tne least diminished. 

In the strike in the Potteries the refusal to submit to arbitm* 
tion has come from the other side, and, moreover, it has come 
after a long course of years daring which the system of referring 
all disputes about wages to arbitration has been completely suc¬ 
cessful. It is surpriaing that before breaking away from this system 
the men should not have considered that whatever indisposition has 
hitherto been felt to arbitration has almost invariably been on the 
side of the masters. The grounds on which the workmen demand 
a rise of wages are usually extremely simple. They allege that 
trade is brisker, that there is more money coming in to the masters, 
and consequently more to be paid out to the workmen. The grounds 
on which the employers resist a rise of wages may, os we have 
seen, be of a much more recondite kind. Much may depend on the 
skill with which theyvoro put before the arbitrator, and the masters 
may distrust their own ability or that of their representative to put 
their case in the really efiectivo light in which, if properly handled, 
they helievo that it might bo put. It is a genuine victory for the 
men, tboroforo, to have got amtration formally established as the 
universal method of deciding disputes about wages. If occasionally 
wages are reduced under this system when they would be main¬ 
tained without it, the occasions on which they are raised or main¬ 
tained under arbitration when they would remain as they are or 
be lowered without arbitration are much more numerous. In the 
case of the Potteries the mastors failed to get a reduction for three 
years of trade d^ression, while the men have as yet only gone 
without a rise of wages for two years of trade revival. It seems 
like madness, therefore, when the disputant who in the long run 
has by far the most to hope for from arbitration is the first to 
reject arbitration on the solitary ground that tbo award has gone 
against him in two iustauces. Even supposing that Sir Thomas 
Brassey 8 award was mistaken, and that the improvement which 
trade had undergone in 1880 was really sufficient to justify an 
advauce in wages, it would have been infinitely more to the menh 
interest to have acquiesced in it than to have thrown the whole 
plan of arbitration overboard, and fallen back upon the 
old brutal method of refusing to work, and living on the aecumu- 
Intions stored up in years when they were more wisely disposed. 
The tour wi^ks for which the strike has already lasted will have 
consumed an amount of reserve funds which it will take them a 
long time to replace, even if they ultimately get the advance they 
have asked for; while, whether they get it or not, they will probably 
begin vVurk again with a suppressed ill-feeling on bou sides, 
which will no longer have a itoord of Arbitration to prevent it 
from coming to a head. 


CAPTAIN AND PASSENGERS. 

A n attempt, which we trust may prove successful, has recently 
been made to enable people to enjoy all the pleasures of an 
extensive yachting trip without any very great expenditure. Lady 
Brassey's nook showed what an extremely agreeable thing a voyam 
round the world may be; and it apparently occurred to the 
managers of an enterprising Company that, though there are 
but very few persons who are in a position to imitate Sir T. 
Brassey, there are a good many who have sufficient leisure for a 
long voyage, and sufficient means to pay for comfort afloat. A 
vessel was accordingly prepared tor carrying a certain number of 
passengers round the wc^ld, touching at such places of interest ” 
os are to be found on the various seaboards of what an American 
has called this one-horse planet, and she sailed for the East 
some six weeks ago. How much enjoyment may be derived 
from such a voyage as this vessel is making is obvious; but 
it is also unfortunately obvious that that enjoyment may be 
sorely marred unleas there is somethiun like harmony among 
the fellow-travellers; for squabbles wnich would be nothing 
ashore are very serious matters when people are boxed up 
together for nine months. The best safeguard against the dis¬ 
comfort which may be caused by euch feuds is, of course, the 
authority of the captain, who is to some extent ruler and 
peacemaker, and who, if ho has good sense and good judgment, 
will generally succeed in effecting what ia known in duelling 
as ^*a peaceful settlement.’^ In some instances, however, 
the captain may have to do more than condliato and advise; he 
may have to exeioiso his authority; and it is generally eup- 
posed that the captain of the steamer we have mentioned haebew 
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armed vilh exceptional powern for the pnrpoee of putting a atop 
to uiieonduct which may interfere with the general comfort. 
IVhether such powere are legal may perhaps be doubted, and cer¬ 
tainly the expediency of conferrin(|p them may be doubted. The 
lemedy mar prore worse than the dieeaee, and oternttriot rule be 
found much more trying than unpleaeant companionship. Some 
pow^, however, a captain clearly must have, and the precise extent 
of his authority over passengers under the law as it is, without 
any apecial atipulation,» a queaiion of great importance which 
will be of interest to many besides those who are obliged to 
traverse the seas, if the voynge wo have spoken of proves suc¬ 
cessful. An opportune moment for discoursing on this subject 
has, then, been chosen by Sir Travers Twies, who contributes to 
the current number of the IfaiUical Magacine an article on “ The 
Master's Authority over Passengers at Sea.” As the law on Uiis 
sulnect has the rare merit of being simple, and as it is but little 
understood, bis brief and lucid exposition of it should receive the 
attention of those who have to make long ocean passeges, of 
those^ who think of making voyages for amusements sake, and 
especially of the miwters of passenger ships engaged in the foreign 
trade. ^ The authority of masters of vessels engaged in the home 
trade it ia not necessary to consider, as this is clearly delinud by 
statute. 

In one respect the law on this important subject differs from 
the Koglish law on most subjects, and approximately resembles 
the history of the nation which is supposed to be happy. There is 
very little of it. Indeed, so far as the AdminUty Courts go, there 
is next to none of it. Sir Travers Twisa shows that in l S02 Lord 
Stowell, after some hesitation, allowed a civil suit to he instituted 
by a passenger against the master of a ship for assault. The case, 
however, was nut proceeded with; and since .its institution there 
is, says Sir Travers, “ no reported instance of proceedings in the 
English Admiralty Court for damages on the part of a passenger 
against the master of a ship.” In the Common Law Courts, how¬ 
ever, there have been such proceedings; and from the reports of 
them a clear idea of the legal powers of the captain may bo ob¬ 
tained. The cases—though not, wo believe, quite so rare os Sir 
TraversTwifis tliinks—are few in number; but happily the dicta 
of the judges are decisive, and, with one slight exception, consis¬ 
tent ; and the law, as laid down by them, seems in occoitlance 
with reason and common sense. It does not support exaggerated 
views on either side. The passenger who looks upon the captain 
as being in much the same position os the manager of a hotel, and 
the captain who fondly imagines that ho sits at the head of the 
oahin-tahle armed with despotic authority, are equally in the 
wrong. The needful powers are given to the master of a passenger 
ship, but he may get into a sad scrape if he abuses them, or if be 
acts under the impression that ho has the same authority over the 
passengers that ho has over the officers and crew. This fact was 
realized seventy-four years ago by a captain of an Indiaman, who, 
acting under considerable provocation, treated a passenger with 
unnecessary harshness. In Boyce v. Bayliffe (1 Camp. 57), cited 
by Sir Travers Twiss, the plainUtf sued the master of tbe Jluddart 
for assault and false imprisonment on the voyage home from 
the East. It appeared that, in consequence of two strange 
sail being sighted, which were supposed to be enemies, the 
ship was clear^ for action, and that the plaintiff was ordered to 
go with the other passengers on the poop, where they were to fight 
with small arms. The plaintifi^ who was not a cuddy passenger, 
but in the gunner's mess, had previously been forbidden to walk 
on tbe poop by the captain, and he now refused to go there> though 
willing to fight in any other part of the ship. The captain iput 
him in irons, and kept him on the poop all nigut in irons. At the 
beginning of the case Lord Ellenoorough appeared to think that 
the captain was justified; but when it came out that Vie passenger 
had bMD kept on deck all night, he held that tbe defendant had 
clearly exce^ed his authority. According to his view appa¬ 
rently the captain had the right to do what was necessary for the 
safety of the ship, and to assign stations to passengers. The 
plaintiff had refused to obey, and bis coofkiement was, therefore, 
perhaps necessary; but, in punishing him as he had done, the 
master had gone too far. This case seems to show very accurately 
what the powers of a captain are in times of danger. The 
passengers must obey him implicitly, and, in case of disob^ience, 
ne may be justified m putting the ofiender in irons: but he must 
not behave vindictively to a man who has misconducted himself. 
He must not think that he is justified in punishing him in the 
same way os he would punish a mutinous officer or seaman. That 
this rule, which may be deduced from the.dictum of the famous 
judge who, when not carried away by jpolitical prejudice, usually 
decided so well, is in accordance with justice and good sense, can 
hardly be doubted; but we fear that it is scarcely in accordance 
with the ideas which some captains have of their prerogative. 

Fortunately, questions respecting the captain’s power in times 
of actual danger to the vessel are not likely to arise often, 
as deliberate oisobedieuee at such times will probably be always 
fare. Not Unfreqoently, however, a captain may have to stop 
wanton impertinence to himself, or to interfere when a paa- 
asnger is behaving obnoxiously to his fellow-passengers; and it 
is important to Imow what logal power he has when a man per¬ 
sists in making himself disagreeable. ^ On this point tbe law again 
seems moderate and sensible, and while giving the captain neces- 
easy authority, does not encourage any fimtastio notion of his 
dif^itv. The first esse qnoted by Sir Tritvem Twiss is King v. 
Fraiikjint 1 Foster and Finlason, 360,” in whidi Baron WotKiD, 
alter tiding down—somewhat brmly perhape^t^t the cap¬ 


tain bad absolate control over the paiseiigen. sod . ocew, sni 
speaking of his powers in esse of omeigeney, went on to say^ 
** If a passenger misoonduot himself at table, ^ oapb^ may re¬ 
move him, or may even imprison him for a riiort time, if im- 
prieonment be neceemry for the enforeemoni of his. lawM com¬ 
mands. The rule of law is simple; the power of the captain is 
limited to the necessity of the case.” Here, perhaps, the Marneff 
Baron riightlv overstated the law, as what he says seareely 
seems in absolute accordance with what has been laid down by 
Chief Justice Tiudal and Baron Chaanell in oases to which wa 
shall shortly refer. No doubt, if a man gets drank or uses 
disgusting language at table, the captain may deal with, bins 
sharply; but, ou the other hand, he certamly must not try to 
raise himself into an arbiter eUgantiaHum, a nautioal Nash, with 
even more than Noah’s powers, and forcibly remove men from 
tublo or confine them in their cabins because he considers that 
their behaviour is coarse. 8uch men are terrible nuisanoes ta 
their fellow-passengers; but, like other nuisanoes, tlmy must ho 
endured; and it would never do to allow a captain to oonstituta 
himsolf a judge of good manners. Indeed it would be manifestly 
absurd for him to arrogate such a position, seeing, that on 
board a passenger steamer not a few of the passengers aro 
frequently of much higher social status than the commander. In. 
the case just mentioned the plaintiff told the captain that the 
ship was only a floating hotel, and he the landlord of it; where¬ 
upon the captain, in great wrath, had him ** lightly ironed.” 
liaron Watson was evidently much puzzled at the indignatiom 
which the expression caused, and said that it was not altogether 
incorrect. ^ Ho further ^observed that the commander was cer¬ 
tainly not justified in imprisoning a person for milling him the 
landlord of an hotel. In tbe case of Freiideigast v. Compton 
(8 Carrington and Payxie, 454), tried before Chief Justice 
Tindal in 1837, coarse conduct at table was given as sufficient 
reason fur excluding a passenger from the cuddy or poop .cabin 
for which he had paid his fare. This ofiendiog person had 
indeed conducted himself like the naughty boy of a nursery 
story. He helped himself to potatoes and broiled bones with hia 
hands, and, as was gravely alleged in the plea, stretched out* his 
bauds and arms in front of people sitting at taUe by him. The 
judge laid down to the jury that conduct unbecoming a 
geDtleman” on the plaintitf’s part might have justified tbe captain 
m excluding him, but that in this case there was no imputation 
of the want of gentlemanly principle.” Happily the judge ^us 
made clear what he meant by the expression conduct un¬ 
becoming a gentleman,” which b perhaps the vaguest in the 
English laugu^e. He referred, not to vulgar or ra-hred con¬ 
duct, hut to discreditable conduct; and the inference from his 
judgment is that a captain is not justified in dealing, despotically 
with an ill-bred passenger because his manners are offensive to 
the othars. At first sight this may seem hard on people who 
have to ait at table with a fellow who is scarcely fit for the 
servants’ hall; but a little consideration will show that much mom 
barm would be done if the law went to the other extreme, and if 
the captmu was entitled to put under arrest or turn out of the 
cabin any one who addressed him in a way which he considered 
impertinent or whose manners be disapproved of. A certain 
amount of necessary power a captain 000, no doubt, but not 
nearly so much as has been imprudently claimed. 

In a later ease than those above mentioned—that of Aid worth. 
V. Stewart (4 Foster and Finlason, 957)—to which, strange to say. 
Sir Travers Twiss does not refer, Baron OhanneU laid down that a 
captain's authority over his passongers was “ based upon neoessity, 

I and was limited to the preservation of necessary diMinii nA the 
safety of the ship.” To justify arrest on the ground of mutiny, 
there must be some act calculated in the apprehension of a 
reasonable man to interfere with tbe safety of the ship or the due 
prosecution of the voyage.” This dbfurn, coupled with tbe others to 
which we have referred, seems to show what a captain's authority 
over his passengers is with a clearness not often found in the English 
law. Id time of danger be must be implicitly obeye^and may put in 
irons a passenger who deliberately disobeys him. For the preserva¬ 
tion of order among the passengers under ordinary cifouuiatanoes he 
has authority, but it is strictly limited. He may put a stop to 
marked misconduct, or may silence language which is li ke ly to 
cause a mutiny; but he must beware how he uses his power, and 
is no^ at all in the position of a colonel of a regiment or of the 
captain of a mau-ot-war. If he puts a pasaenger in irons ot 
coniines him to his cabin without really gm cause, ho renders 
himself personally liable to an action, and may have to pay very 
heavy damages. That his authority should be thus 
perfectly reasonable. 'Were the captains of passsngw sbiM 
rendered more despotic by legislative enactment, those who have 
to make long voyages, or those who go on yachting .trips round 
tbe world, might find that tbe annoyance caused by an unpleaeant 
messmate is small when compared with the misery which may he 
indicted by a tyrannical commander. 


Sr. KATHARINE'S BAT AT ST. KATHARINE'S HOSPITAL. 

r r tbe gradual, and during recent years rwrid, t^sesy of lodsl 
trsditioa, the honour in which Bt. virghi and 

Mar^, was ones held toroughout ‘ ia foat ' ont of 

romsmbrnnee. The foir <ff School Boaida or Soh^Blittict 
authoritiea, as xeprsaanted by the OAce^ 
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uiuiUy^ with the " nuUanoe-maii,’' has fallen on the 
chUdzen of the mudkod counties, and the voice of their song, as they 
were wont to go di their ** Katharine and Clement ** rounds, is heara 
BO more in the hmd mi dark days in the end of November. The 
kind old ladies whd^Jever fuled to set aside the basket of zed 
ap|des" for the little petitioners are all gathered into family 
vaults, and only the learned in black-letter hagiology know or 
CM that the 23rd and 25th of November—both in the Sarum Use 
Simple Feasts of the First Class, and marked by the Dominical 
Bed which the long tradition of vestries believes to be the only 
orthodox colour lor an altar-cloth—wore kept in bononr re- 
apeotively of St. Clement and St. Katharine. Variationa in the 
apelling of the name of the Alexandrian Martyr nre of very 
long atonding; hut the true tradition of the initial has been 
preserved in tlie familiar English **Kate.” The Missal gives 
» Caiharina ’’; the Sarum Calendar, we think, ** Catherino "; 
and the printers of the English Prayer-Bt^ok any spelling 
xrhith occurs to them at the time; Mr. Blunt, in the Anno- 
tatid Book of Common Prayer, restoring the ancient form. For 
the orthography of secular calendars we have turned in vain 
to several *^Vox Stellarum” authorities of a century since. 

Francis Moore, Physician,” was a loyal Hanoverian, and dis- 
nlaced the black-letter St. Katharine to make way for the red- 
letter notice on November 2Slh, Duke of Gloucester born ”—the 
change of style notwithstanding, the Duke's birthday having been 
on the I4tb. It ia due to the venerable Foundation which for 
nearly seven centuries and a half has preserved tho name and 
memory of St. Katharine near the Tower ” that it has at least 
maintained the traditional spelling, through all its vicissitudes of 
dignity, misfortune, and mismanagement, and has transmitted 
this inviolate to its assigns of the Dock Company. And it is pleas¬ 
ant to find that in the grotesque subm'ban exile of the Hos^dtal 
among the Begent's Park villus the general decay of the national 
tradition of honour to its patron saint has been m some measure 
compensated by a special revival or commemoration, upon something 
like the ancient linos, of the mediffival Chapter of ijt. Katharines 
On St. Katharine’s Day in the present year a gathering of 
the members of the Foundation and its eleemosynaries was assem¬ 
bled in the singular group of buildings which express the ecclesi¬ 
astical ideas of the Georgian age, and did at any rate show to tbe 
nation and the world the spectacle of a Beligious House com¬ 
pletely restored as regards its personal constitution, although tbe 
report of its proceodiugs may not bo read altogether with tbe 
gravity which would befit tho record of a dignified ecclesiastical 
function. Some little preparation of mind, and some sense of 
custom acquired by repetition of experience, is wanted before one 
can fully realise tbe idea of the miadle ages tempered by tea and 
cake. But it will all come in time, and the St. Katharine’s experi¬ 
ment of this year may be improved as years go on. 

The central fact exhibited by the liegont’s Park gathering on St. 
Kaihariue’s Day is one now seen for tno first time since the acces¬ 
sion of Edward VI. Tho Chapter of St. Katharine's was present 
uudw the presidency of its clerical Master or Dean, and the nppi’o- 
priation of its revenues under a royal dispensation by a layman in 
attendance on the Court was, in spite of the proscription of 
more than three centuries, shown to be a thing of the past. 
With the Master, who has not as yet assumed, or Men authorized 
to assume, tbe Decanal style which by analogy should attach to 
his ofiice, and who is described by tho simple prefix of 
“ Beverend,” are eaid to have been iissemblod “ the resident 
Brothers and Sisters, the Extern Sisters, the Nurses of the Order 
of St. Katharine from tbe Westminster and other Hospitals,” and 
also some of the bedesmen and bedeswomen, with the boys and 
girls of the St. Katharine's School.” A special service was held 
in« the chapel at three o'clock ”; while later in the afternoon and 
evening the numbers present at the service were augmented bjr 
several old scholars, and the tea and cake portion of tbe arrange¬ 
ments succeeded iu the usual way. The old scholars, it is added, 
"have recently been formed into a guild, meeting at St. 
Katharine’s every month,” an institution which is iu harmony 
with the ancient precedents of the foundation, hii associated 
guild of considerable importance having existed at the time when 
Katharine of Aragon was its patroness. The report fram 
which we quote, and which appears to have been either con¬ 
tributed or inspired from an oificial source, is wound up by the 
instructive reflection that ** such a gathering cannot fail . . to 

increase a «ense of gratitude in those who are recipients of the 
bounty which is dispensed to them by the favour of her Majesty, who 
is the patron of the Hospital ”—a sentence not exactly framed 
upon mediaeval models, but rather zeoalliiig to memory the 
genuine Hanoverian charity-sermon ring. This style was, no 
doubt, impressive in its time; but in its present referonce to the 
revenues and heuefices of an ecclesiastical foundation in Iloyal 
patronage it is suggestive after a fashion which its writer may not 
nave coiitemplatior. Her Majesty has recently selected os ** re- 
cipients of her bounty ” as patron of foundations of a character 
similar dr cognate to St Katharine's three gentlemen of acknow¬ 
ledged merit'and attainments. It would be a curious, though 
scarcely a practicable, experiment to collect the newly appointed 
Deans of Westminster, Wells, and Carlisle, and, after causing them 
to ait in a row and regaling them with ** a sohstantial tea,” to 
watch their oouLtenances for traces of the ** increased sense of 
ffzatitude ” with which, we most suppose, they ought to be 
mumined. The anolopy is strictly accurate, since the Collegiate 
Ohjardi of 8t. Kathanno near tbe Tower is Just as much and os 
little a ** charity ” as is the sister Collegiate Ohurck of St. Peter, 
Westminster. 


From the dettils given in this report of the existing members 
and associates of St. Katharine's Hospital, it is evident, according 
to all the historical precedents, that new Rules and Orders, or, in 
modem language, a new scheme, have already been framed by the 
Lord Chancellor and are in force. The *' Extern Sisters,” and the 
" Nurses of the Order of St. Katharine ” from the hospit^, are an 
addition to the old foundation, which consisted of the Master and 
resident Brothers and Sisters, with ten bedeswomen, and to the 
body as augmented in 1829 by Lord Lyndburst, when the bedesmen 
and tbe schools were introduced. Oi the appointment of ** Extern 
Sisters,” as far as we are aware, no particulars have as yet been pub¬ 
licly mode known; but the institution ofHospital Nurses ” has oeen 
announced some time since. Both in their numbers and in tbe propor¬ 
tion which the emoluments paid, either directly to them or to the 
various hospitals on their benolf, boar to the value of the benefices 
of the Chapter, they seem exactly to represent the ten bedeswomen 
of the old Foundation; and thoir recognition and payment appear 
to involve the existence of Orders issued by Lord Cairns. There 
is no historical necessity that such Orders should have been en¬ 
rolled in Chancery, and up to a recent date they had not been so 
enrolled. But it is matter for regret that their existence should 
remain doubtfhl, and that, if they do exist, they should not be 
made public. The opinion formerly current in some portions of 
society, that the foundation was one of a private nature, has been 
repeatedly shown to be incorrect, and its public character has been 
proved by the evidence of a mass of State papers, while no attempt 
to provluce either arguments or evidence on the opposite side has 
ever been made. The Act of Parliament by which cathedrals and 
all tbe other collegiate foundations of the English Church have 
been re-arrangod and reformed, contains an express provision for 
inquiry and reform in the case of foundations such as St. 
Katharine's, which is only not named because tbe reference was 
obvious, and because Reasons, well understood at the time, made 
reticence and delay desirable; but it is known that these reasons 
have ceased, by lapse of time, to exist. Tho patronage is now, 
according to ancient charters and usage, exorcised by the Sove¬ 
reign, LwanCfi sede gf the true patroness, tho Queen Consort, or 
Queen Dowager; and the administration of tbe Hospital, under 
cither condition of putrunage, has been carried on under Orders 
issued from time to time by tho Lord Chancellor. But the 
directions contained in the Act above mentioned (3 & 4 Victoria, 
c, 113, 8. 65) ore specific, and any Orders of the Lord Chancellor 
must have been framed in accordance with them. If, “ on inquiry, 
the Endowments of such Hospitals appear to be capable, after satis¬ 
fying the objects of the Founder's Bounty, of afibrding a better 
Pi'ovision for tbe Cure of Souls in tbe Parishes witli which they 
are connected,” suggestions for elTecting such provision” are to 
be made. 

As a sign of hope and promise for the future, the St. 
Katharine's Day Commemoration of the present year is altogether 
welcome and oncouraging. In its details it is plainly sus¬ 
ceptible of much improvement; but this could scarcely be other¬ 
wise. It would not oe fair to judge the wisest and most dignified 
of mortal men—not even the Lord Chancellor himself—by Ida 
utterances and movements at tho moment of his beginning to 
awake. A certain inconsequence and want of completeness and 
coherence is a natural accompanimont of the condition. And St 
Katharine's Hospital is awaking at lost out of a long and heavy 
slumber. Its preparation for renewed activity under the 
changed circumstances of modern life must follow, though 
the process may he slow. Much misappreheuaiun exists 
as to the available revenues of the foundation, tho full 
rental of its estates being often assumed as its present in¬ 
come. But the old system of looses renewed on fines ia long 
in woi'kiug out, and the twentieth century may have begun before 
tho whole of tho St Katharine’s estates have fallen into jpossession. 
Meanwhile, there is no reason in law or precedent to hinder the 
renewal of the old line of benefactors, such as woro John, Duke 
of Exeter,’' and the rest whose names are, or soon will be, com¬ 
memorated iu the bidding, of prayers by the Master and Brothers; 
and it is not too much to hope that, before the present decade bos 
expired, St. Katharine's Day may witness a more stately cere¬ 
monial in a collegiate church more in keeping with the dignity of 
tho ancient foundation than its present pew-rented chapel, and 
even—why should it not bo P—more iu harmony with the traditions 
of its ancient name of ** St. Katharine near the Tower ” than is 
possible among the terraces of the Regent's Park. 


TH£0PHILK GAUTIER’S CATK 

I N a delightful book, called MSnagerte intime, Thdophile 
Gautier has given an account of his domestic pets, the list 
of which includes cats, dogs, chameleons, lizards, and magpies. 
The cats come first, aud it is of their history that we propose to 

g iven brief sketch, which it is perhaps the more desirable to do 
ecause cats are, to our thinking, as a rule, grossly underrated as 
regards their moral qualities, and because no one ever appreciated 
these qualities hotter than did Tiidophile Gautier. The little 
hook opens with a characteristic statement:—*^On a souvont fait 
notre caricature: habilld k la tu^ue, aecroupi aur des coussins, 
entourd de chats dont la fsmiliaritd no craint paa de nous monter 
aur les dpaules et mdme sur la tete. Ia caricature n’ost que 
I’exogdraiion de la vdritd; et nous devons avouer que nous avons 
eu de tout temps pour les chats en particulier, et pour les animaux 
eo gSndral, one tendresse de brahmane 00 de vieule fills.” After 
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. this ire beer fint of 4 dogf whoBe^’bifctolry i^w then 

of the eat Ghildebraod, ''a eat of the romantio period,*’ 4 nd then 


'of Ifadame-Tbeopbile, a cat %ltb a white wet, with a,phm 
hole, and with blue eyes. InU cat ItVed in coOitantand alfae- 
tionato Gompanionship with Gahtier^ and apparently Ita life was 
.untroubled until one day Gautier took oharf^e of a green •parrot 
belonging to a friend 6i hie who was going abroad, bfa^me- 
Thdophile, who had nerer aeen a patrpt, was surprised naturally 
enough at the first sight of the bird. She looked at the parrot 
with an air of deep meditationi coilestiog all the ideas of natural 
history that she hM picked up on the roofs, in the courtyard^ and 
in the garden. Her thoughts were divined in the changing lights 
and expressions of her eyes, and it was nut ditiicult to see that 
she came io the conclusion *’ This is certainly a green chicken.'* 
Having come to this conclusion, she went to crouch in a corner, 
and there thought over the chance of a delicate feast thus put 
before her, until ^'de petits frissons Ini couraient sur rdehiue, 
oomme k un gourmet qui va se mettre d. table devant une 
poularde truirde. . . . Ce mets oxotique chatouiUait sa sen- 
Bualitd.” By this time the parrot was well aware of the danger 
threatening it. In a moment the cat leapt from the floor upon 
the parroti perch, on which the parrot cried with a deep and 
solemn voice, “As^tu ddjeund, JocquotP” The cat fell bock 
as if struck by lightning, and the parrot seeing his advantage, 
followed it up with the exclamation ** £t de quo! P He rdti du 
roL” after which Gautier saw clearly in the cat’s face the thought, 
« Oe n'est pas an oiseau; c’ost nn monsieur; il parle I" Then the 
naxrot broke out into triumphant song, and the cat, after casting a 
look of intenogation at her master, with the reply to which she 
was not satisfied, hid herself under the bed, where she remained 
for the rest of the day. ** People,” says Th6ophile Gautier, “ who 
have not been in the habit of living in company with animals, 
and who, like Descartes, regard them os mere automata, will 
of course think that this story of what passed between the 
bird and the cat is embroidered by my imagination. What I 
have done is really only to translate their notions into man’s 
language. Next day Madame-Thdophile, having collected her 
courage, made another attack, which was repulsed in the same 
way. ‘ After this she gave it up, and took it for granted that 
the bird was really a human being.” Modame-Thduphile was dis¬ 
tinguished, besides her encounter with the parrot, which has 
beeu more or less paralleled within onr own experience, by viu 
bordinato love of perfumes, and by a decided lilang for music, 
which, however, changed to dislike when the notes of the highest 
register were sung. When the ** la d’en haut” was given she 
invariably tried to shut the singer’s mouth with her paw. Wo 
have lately observed the same peculiarity in a sheep-dog, which, 
habitually of excellent temper, always became irritated to an 
almost dangerous point if hi(^ notes, without any reference to the 
quality of tone, were continuously sounded. 

The reign of Madame-Th^ophilo was succeeded by that of Don 
Pierrot de Navarre, a white oat, whose personal aflWtion was as 
marked as, we believe, that of all cats that are properly treated is 
apt to be. In writing of Don Pierrot. Th^ophile Gautier takes 
occasion to make some admirable remarks upon the cat’s naturo in 
general:—’’ Oonqudrir I’amitid d’un chat ost chose ditiicile. O'est 
une bdte philosopnique, mngde, tranquillo, tenant k eos habitudes, 
amio de rordre et do la propretd, et qui ne place pse ses aifoctions 
k I’dtoordie: il vent bien #tre votre ami, si vous en dtes digno, mais 
non pas votre esclave. Dans sa tendresso il gude son libre arbitre, 
et il ns fern pas pour vous co qu’il juge ddraisonnable: maie une 
fois qu’il s’qst donnd k vous, quelle confianee absolue, quelle 
fiddlit^ d’ailection 1 '. . . Quelquofois,po 84 devant vous, U vous 
regards avec dbs yeux si fondus, si moellenx, si caressants et si 
humaioB, qu'on en ost presque efi'ray6; cor il ost% impossible de 
supposer quo la pensde en soit absente.” All people who have 
reiwy studied the t^s of cats will surely recognize the truth sa 
wml as the charming style of this description. The differOnco 
between them and dogs lies greatly in the fact that they will 
become your firiend willingly enough, but never your slave. They 
reserve for great oOcasions the tokens of fidelity which dogs are 
willing to lavish at everv moment We know more than one 
instance of a eat, ordiuarfly constant to ita own habits of comfort, 
breakiog through its self-made rules to tit outside the door -of an 
Invalid, as if waiting for news. 

Don Pierrot de mvarre had a companion called Sdraphita, after 
Balsac's story, whose whiteness more than rivalled his own. 
S 4 raphita haa ** un caract^re rSveur et contemplatif.” She used to 
tit for hours immovably on a cushion, seeming to watch eights that 
it was not given to human eyes to see. She appreciated caresses, 
but was extremely reserved and disetiminating in returning them. 
She had a marked taste for luxurious surroundings, and was very 
particular over ker toilet. She, like Madame-Tb^ophile-^nd so 
nr as we know unlike most eats—delighted in perfumes and 
eaaeneoB, ** et, ai on I’eftt laisad faira, elle se ffit volontiers mis de 
la poudre de ria.” The white cats were supplemented by a troop I 
of white rats, with Which they lived on the most friendly I 
terms. Don Pierrot de Navarre was especially fond of the { 
rtits, and would sit 1^ their cage and watch them for 
Jioan together. When chance the door of the room in 
which they were kept was abut, he would scratch and ** mieow ” 
until it was opened. Sdmphita, with her fine taste in perfumes, 
was less pleased with the rats, but never threatened or did them 
any harm; The lats, weaie told in passing, came to a euxfons but 
poaiibly not .unhappy end. On one thunderous day they were put 
mto a tuanel in the garden to save them from the heat which | 
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j to oppr^ them, and the first vioOent fWeks of lightiiiag 

kiU^ ;^em all in their cage.' ^ Jjes fils de fer die leim esgeavaknt 
^Qs doute attir4 ot conduit le fluide dleetrique*. »Ainsi mou- 
'Mrent, tous eDsemble, eomtue ils avaient vdou, lea treote-dsox 
mts de Norv^ge—mort onviable, xarem^ acoordto par le 
destin!” ^ 

To the dyntutip hlmche there succeeded a dynariu noire, 
Don Pierrot de Navarre's unlucky habit of staying out all night 
brought on a kind of consumption, the course of which he sup^ 
ported admirably. ** Kien de plus touebant qu’un animal mafode; 
il subit la souffrauce avec nne resignation n douce et si tristel ” 
Kver^thiog was done for him that could be done; a doctor came 
and listened to his byeaihing, and prescribed asses* milk for him; 
but it was too late. Just before his death, which is described in/ 
moving terms, “ il nous jets un regard qui demandait secours 
avec une supplication intense; ce regard semblait dire, ‘ Aliens, 
BBuve-moi, toi qui es un homine.’*’ Two or three yean 
later S 4 raphita died, but there was left a family of three 
black cats. ’^Kxplique qui voudra co mystdre,” says Gautier. 
Of these Emolras, the handsomest, was conscious of his own 
majesty, ana was, indeed, somewhat given to posing. He Was 
also very greedy, and grew to huge dimensions, which led to his 
I being shaved, in imitation of a shaved poodle. Gavroche, the 
second black cat, had an expression fut^e et narquoiae,” os if to 
do justice to his name. He was of a butfoon-like nature, and was 
too apt to seek his diversions with the street cats, forgetting the 
dignity he inherited from Don Pierrot de Navari'e. But a redeem¬ 
ing trait in his character was his charity to stray starving eats 
that he brought in to share his meals—a trait which most ob¬ 
servers of cat life will be able to match from their own experi¬ 
ence. ** Jjos pBuvres h^res,” as Gautier with admirable gravity 
calls them, used under Gavroehe’s auspices to snatch a fearful joy 
from the furtive feast, which they dreaded ^very moment might lie 
interrupted by the sweep of on intolerant housemaid’s hroomi and 
they did more credit by their appearance and manners to Gavrocho’s 
heart than lo his bead. Eponine was the most delicate and 
refined* of the three black cats, and in some ways the most human. 
8he had a fine manner of doing the honours of the house to 
visitors who were waiting to see Gautier; she used tc 
sit up at table at dinner-time, and, in spite of her fondness foi 
fish, she would always consent to eat her soup first if one said to 
her, ** Mademoiselle, uno pereonne qui n’a pas faim pour la soupe 
ne doit pas avoir faim pour le poisson.” Bbe always know when 
there was Ur he company at ainner, and, unless ^ recognized 
some or one of the guests, she withdrew on those occasions to the 
vantage ground of a footstool. Eniolms and Gavroche came to 
unhappy ends; hut Eponine was still living, with one companion, 
an Angora, when Th^ophile Gautier wrote her hisioiy. He breaks 
oiT his history with the remark that he is afmid of tirini^ his 
readers, since 'Ues histoires de chats sont moins sympathiques 
que lea histoires de ehions.” Of his dogs also he has loft a charm¬ 
ing record, of which we may have something to say on a future 
occasion. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 

T he Cattle Show at the Agricultural Hall this week has been one 
of the most successful ever hold there. The animals exhibited 
ni-o remarkable for a high avorago of excellence, and the attendance 
has also been very laige. As the Show at Birmingham the week 
before was likewise very successful, the fact is doubly satisfactory. 

I The long-continued agncultural depression would have led one to 
expect rather a fHllin|^-ofi' in these Shows. When rents are falling 
! all over the United Kingdom, when so many farms are vacant, and 
when farmers generally find it so hard to hold their own, we 
ehould not have been surprised if there were little heart left for 
improvement. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that the desiio 
for improvement is not only as strong as ever, but apparently even 
stronger. The money prizes otiered amounted to 2,480/., while 
plates, medals, and cups raised the aggregate value to nearly 
3,500/, We have here evidence that the support aflbrded tp the 
Club is not falling olf. Moreover, the cattle entries numl^red 
23&-an increase of 31 over last year, though nearly the same os in 
18;^. - The pens of sheep numbered 180 against 138 last year, and 
'150 in 1879, and the pens of pigs were 85, against &2 last year, 
and 50 in 1879. Theaefimres are cei'tainly in remarkable contrast 
with all we hear of agricultural depression. We are afraid, how¬ 
ever, that we must not infer from this continned support and from 
the increased number of animals exhibited that the depression 
is drawing to a close. It is true, of course, that the depres- 
men has not been as great in Cattle-farming oa in tillage.' It 
has its origin in continued wet seasons, and rain is much more 
injurious to grain than to grass or routs. But even for grass 
and roots there may be too much rain. And, besides, an iooeasant 
downpour overcharges tiie' earth with moisture, and produces 
disease in both oatUe imd sheep. Even, therefore, in cattie-farming 
the poet fow yCars have not' been prosperous, as, indeed, the ^ 
abatement of rent voluntarily made by landlords au over the country 
and the agitation for a change in the Land-laws snifieieutly 
prove. But the most conclusive evidence that we must not infer 
too' mnoh from the Cucoess of the Show at the Agricultural Hall 
tills wedc is afforded by the increased exhibitioa of sheep. The 
Agricultural Heturns published last August tell us that the number 
of sheep in the United Kingdom has fallen away by nearly two 
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oompared with lait year, and bv nearly four milliona 
4#, epinpared with 19^9. It is trhe that the whole decp^e in 
Mi^ieoot dead Jiws, though probably the larger part of it ia. 
.^6 decrease is mmpjly due to the wet weather of 1979. ^bioh over¬ 
charged the soil with moisture and produced the diseases from 
which hundred# of thousands of sheep died. This year, ngaiu, as 
Qur readers will remember, the spring was dry and cold, tind July 
was iutoDsely hot. The postures iu cunsf'queuce became piirulMid up, 
and the farmers, for went of ** keep," were obliged to sell their shet^p 
before they were properly prepared for market—thal is to wiy, to 
sdl tbem at a loss in price. Tet, in spile of this depres^ii))! iu uheep- 
farming, we have the remarkable fact stated above, that tlm peus 
of sheep exhibited this week at the Agricultural Hall arafoity-iwo 
more than last year, or au increaso of over twenty per cent. 'I'Uo 
truth, no doubt, is that the preparing of cattle lor e.vhilMtion is too 
costly for the ordinary farmer. Tho aniiiiul, in the first plnct', must 
be of pure breed, or it has no ehnnee of giiiiiing a pri/o, nud 
all the labour and money expemlud upon it will b(« thrown 
away. Further, it requires special care and siwcial fix'diiig from 
its very birth; while the risk of dhenso is cousidurabb*. The 
ordinary farmer cannot devote his lime lo tho labour thus involved, 
nor can he risk the loss should the animal ii(ip]i<ui to die. Con- ^ 
sequently the business bus fallen into the haiubs cither of aiimleurs 
rich enough to disregard the ro»t, or of professional breeders 
who make u siieciol study of this br.iiieh of agrieullure. Even ; 
the average excelloncu of the Kliow this year coutirms what ' 
we say. The “ ugly biute.s which never had a claim to a place 
.in tho Show, except such as was all'orded by excesMve fat, 
and on whose absence this year we are ccmgmlululed by the 
newspapers, were evidence that ordinary farunrs not only felt 
an interest in the Sliowo, but were anxious to Udio iiart iu 
tbem themselves, when they posst'ssod an animal exceptional 
in any rcapect. lipt now the ordinary fariiiers have with¬ 
drawn altogolher from the contest, and have lid’t it to ibose who 
make it, ns we have said, a special busiiicj-a. Still the succebs of 
the Show is not without bignili>'unce. It ]ii'ove;i that the leaders 
of British agriculture avo not di.sc<jiirnged eiiher by the long suc¬ 
cession of bad seasons or by the iitireeness of Ionian cennpetition. 
and that they retain their faith in iniprovemeiiL 'I'hia in itself is 
an important oymptom, gi\ijjg grounds fur tho belic^f that things 
are not quite so bad as ihcy aie somotiineb luude out lo be. Tho suc¬ 
cession of bad seasons lias, no doubt, been \orv long, and h'ls 
caused excessively heavy lotsos; but it was preceded by a long 
term of prosperity. In any case, the exibleuie of a hopeful spirit 
amongst the leadmg agriculturists of the country is a fact of co 
inconsiderable siguihcunco. Wo remarked Inst year upon tho suc¬ 
cess of the Scotch cuttlo, and thi.s year the succoss is .still more 
remarkable; iu fact, the prizes for the host male and tho best 
femalo animal exhibited, as also the one hundred guinea champion 
plate for the best animal of tho Show, were nirvied olf by a Scotch 
etecr and a Scutch heifer. lja.^t year the exceUeul show of Scutch 
beasts was attributed to tho good Hcasons with wliieh Scotland 
bad boon favoured for two ye.'ir.s running ; but t his year tho weather 
bdfl been e-\ceedingly bad in Scotland, and the result therefore ' 
cannot be attributed to that cause. ! 

One other feature of the Show lends weight to the observations 
we made lost year upon the revolution which catllo-favmiug is ! 
undorgoing in this coiiulry. I’be two animals jusi roforivd to, ! 
which were declared the best in the Show, were huivlv two years , 
and eight mouths old. 1'he heifer weighed iicuily 171 cwt., and ; 
the steer v<TV nearly 16 cwt. Tho eojiy* and exnauidiimry de- 
volopmeul thus attained is a marvillous iiislancu of the power of 
Eielectiou. How much fonohought, jn.lgiiieiil, and skill must ' 
have been applied generation alter genersiiiou in selecting parents 
before a progeny could have been produced poF>sessiiig thin wonder¬ 
ful aptiludo lo vicld meat iit so early an age, Ejoili the special 
point _ of view, fiow'ever, which wo arc here taking of the Show, 
the Bigniticanci* of this early development is iu the evidouco 
it ailbrds of tlio desire to pioduco meal juicier and less fat 
than formerly in a .shorter space of limo. A few years ago 
animals were nol deemed worthy of ti prize until they liad at¬ 
tained a mature ago and become monsters of fulness; but now 
only young animals are allowed to be cxhibiitd at all, and the 
great eflbrt is to produce them us young an possible. I'lirtly 
this is tho result of more K*ienlilic knowledge of dielary. and 
partly it is due to the changed laste of the public. Wiieirmcn 
lived largely in the open uir. iiidulgid in violent exorcises, 
or were employed in out-of-door occtipalion, they could digest 
almost any Itiud of meat; but lo dwellers iu towns—and the 
popolation of this country now piMclically consists of dwellers in 
tOWns~it is cs.seutitd Unit moat should bo juicy w'ithout being 
tbo fat. Lastly, no doubt, tho cllurt is inspired by a desire to 
lessen the cost of producing ment. The lunger un animal has to 
be fed the costlier of course it is, and therefore every abridg¬ 
ment of tho period of rearing and feeding cheapens the pro¬ 
duction C'f meat. Of Into years tho eilbrts of the leaders of 
English f^riculture have been directed mainly to the selec¬ 
tion of breeds which will put on flesh while they are yet 
young, and, as we see from the instances just cited, with wonder- 
nil success. No doubt it was hoped that in this way the English 
ihnners would be able to retain their command of tho home 
lUarhet, but the hope has not been realized. Nations nowodm 
are so closely connected with one another, and the accumuu- 
€bn of wlalth in new communiUos, especially in the United 
StateSi is so rapid^ that the improvements imide in any one 
aduittqy soon be^me the common property of all. Thus Ameri- 


caa iarmers are able to buy tbe best breeds of this country, and 
so to improve their own; and the oonstruction of railwaya 
all over the United States, with tbe application of steam to 
navigation, enables the American farmers to oonipote with our 
own in Iho English market. We will not enter into the dispute 
os to whetlicT American beef is equal to our own; but it is au 
undoubted fact-that American beef is largely consumed in this 
country, and is often sold as prime Scotch without detection. Our 
Jikiglieh farmers, therefore, cannot hope to maintain the command 
of the home markut by merely improving tho breed of their cattle, 
and uiilbrtunately the great mass uf farmers have nut followed tbe 
pioneers of cattle-fur uing even in Ibis direction. Probably tho 
cttst of a primo breed has dctcri\'d tlietu ; but there have also boon 
a want ul skill and a slowness in n])preciating the changes which 
nro taking place around them, whieli have kept English cattle- 
farming in the background, and have thus cnablod Americans to 
cuinpelr hiiLri'.SMriil]y with them at luniie. 

In spite, then, of the gratifying success gf tho Cattle Show this 
year, we rannul regard the prospeola of cattle-farming in this 
oonutry ns Rati‘«l‘actory. Year aflor year land is being turnod from 
tillage into ]iaslurage, but still, as wo have already observed, the 
nuinhiT of sbeep actually decreasos, being now Icms than in any 
year since tlie Agricultural Return.** Urst begun to be kept, and the 
iiuuibcr of cattle do nut iucrcaso a.-* we should uxnect. At the 
same time the population is growing rapidly. Wealth is nccumu- 
latiug ill an unprecedented manner, and tho siaudard of living is 
steadily rising. The demand for moat is, therefore, increasing 
year by year ; and yot, as wo have said, tho lutmo supply does not 
iucreime. Making every allowance that may be necessary for cattlo 
plague, fur uulavourable seiv-sons, and fur any other causes the 
i'eiid(‘r may chuuso to a.^sign, it is yet unsatisfactory to find that 
our farmers have nut been able to meet in a fuller manner this 
sto.-ulily growing demaqd. 'I'lie farmers of tho United tStatus have im- 
poi tod Jinglish breeds and have improved tJicir own breeds thereby, 
and are now competing with ua iu our own markets. Even our 
colonists iu Australia and the fanners of the River Plate are 
l)icparing to compete ac tiviily. All this, of course, is satisfactory 
from the point of \iew of the cuusuiiier; but it is unsatisfastory 
Irom the point of view uf tho home producer, and ills uusatisfactory 
from the point of view of the economist. Wherever there is neglect 
to develop to tho utmost the wealth-producing capacity of the soil, 
there is a waste of the rusources of the country, and therefore a 
loss of wealth. Wo cannot doubt that the soil of this country 
could produce a much larger supply of animal food if proper skill 
were devotod to the business. Our farmers, however, taken alto- 
thor, do not possess tito requisite skill; and meritorious, therefore, 
as are tho cilorU of tho exhibitors at cattle shows, it is clear that 
those oiforts aro not suiiicieut to keep the business ahead of foreim 
cumpetitiou. Leaving political questions entirely apart, it would 
be worth tho while of tho Royal Agricultural Society to inquire 
into tlio causes of this statu of things, and into the remedies 
which ought to bo applied. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TIMES OF THE FHIST ITHiXCIl EMFIKE.* 

rjlIlM interest attaching to thn hitters of Mnio. do Roiiiusat ia 
i not comparablo to that which attached to her Memoirs. They ■ 
am very good lottoj.s for a wifo to have written to a husband, but 
they aie only good in the sense that, they (‘X press in wcll-choson 
laiiiruago tho feelings of an nUectionate wife and a sontiblo W'oman. 
To say in forms ns varied as possible bow dull sho is witihout 
him, to inquire with sincere iuterest after his colds, and to toll him 
whom sho has been seeing, who has boon pleasant or well-dressed, 
and who has been tbe reverse, ia the proper duty of a wife when 
-writing to a liusband at a distance. This duty Mme. de Rdmusat 
/.cnloiisly fuliilk'd, and what sho wrote she wrote well. Tho 
letters of Mmo. do Sdvigno wore her favourite study, and she 
/onlously strove to emulate, or perhaps imitate, tho best ol 
models, tsho was always and consciously improving herself; 
reading hard at the best books, resorviRlg dimcuUies for the 
^ enlightening conversation of her husband, and taking infinite 
i trouble to keep huivelf far enough ahead of her clever mdest son, 

' no 08 to be able to educate him while he was a boy. She was 
j devotedly attached when she woa attached at all, and her affection 
j for Jusdphino almost rivalled her nfrectfoD for tbe diflbrent 
j memWs of her own circle. Of a pure and high character, she 
disapproved much that went on around her at tho Oourt of 
NaqioleoD, but sbo was too much accustomed and too auitod 
to the atmosphere of a Court not to take the world aa she 
found it, and she played the part not so much of a critic 
as of an amused and humorous outsider, lo her Memoirs 
she gave full play to her fun, her power of quiet appreci¬ 
ation, her love of a good story, and her interest m the gossip 

* A Selection from the Leitar* of Mme, de BJmtmat ia her HuMband and 
Sutiifrom x8od to 1813. From tbe French, by Mra Ciialiel Hoc;y and Mr. 
John Lilik'. London: Sampson Low & Co. i88z. 

Memnire of Count Miot de MelUo, ICdited by General Fleischman. From 
tho Krcnrhy by Mrs. Ooshcl Hoey and Mr. John LilJie. I.ondon: Sompeon 
Low & Co. xSSt. 

The Murruiffee of the Banupartee* By the Hon. D. A. Bla{^UUB. London : 
TA>namans. z88i. 
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of the day. When writiiijif to her hushand she had too 
much reepeet for herself and for him to be gouipinif^ wittpr, 
or amusing. There isi therefore, very little to be found in 
this selection from her letters which can be called a eontri« 
button to the historv of her times. If they offer any contri¬ 
bution of the hind, they do so chiefly by giving one more proof 
that high-minded women are to be found in every age and in every 
form of society; and that in the Court of Napoleon, which, as a 
whole, seems such a dismal mixture of mock grandeur, frivolity, 
and petty tyranny, a highly educated, pure, ailectionate, and reli¬ 
gious woman could find a natural and not unsuitable place. 

Ye^ much the same impression is produced by another work 
referring to the times of the First Empire. The translators of the 
letters of Mme. de lidmusat have, almost at the same time, placed 
before the English public a translation of the ponderous Mtstmira 
of Vaunt Miot de Melito; and they have executed both taslcs with 
an intelligence, an ease, and an accuracy which, if a few obvious 
errors had been corrected, would leave little or nothing to be 
desired. Count Miot de Melito, as a man, singularly resembled 
what Mme. de Bdmusat was as a woman. Ho, too, lived in Court 
ciFcles-^iiTBt in the Court of Napoleon, and then in that of Joseph; 
shared their splendours and miseries; strove to do his duty; 
mourned, in a gentle, high-minded way, over much that be had 
to witness; strove to be just, moderate, liberal, and generous; lost 
rather than made money by success: was faithful in adversity; 
and loved strongly where be lovea. What Josephine was to 
Mme. de Rdmusat, Joseph was to Count Miot de Melito, the 
object of friendly regard, of unceasing interest and devotion. Both 
let out with a passionate admiration for Napoleon, both came to 
see that he was rushing over a precipice, ana both were alienated 
by the tyranny and neglect with which the great man treated the 
lesser persons to whom they were specially attached. Mme. de 
Hdmusat was much the cleverer of the two. She had sparkle and 
grace, while Count Miot de Melito seldom rises above common 
sense and the ease and dignity of an instructed man accustomed to 

E xmI society. But in tone, in justness of thought, in the desire to 
3 at their Dest in idl circumstances, and in aflectionateness, they 
are one. 

Count Miot de Melito was bom in 1762, and at the earliest pos¬ 
sible OM began his official life. He was the son of a chief clerk 
in the War Office, and was pushed iuto and on in the horeditaiy 
calling. In 1788, when be was twenty-six, he was appointed 
Commissary of War, and was sent to one of the military divisions 
which had neon recently established. His position enabled him to 
observe and record the numerous symptoms of discontent in the 
French army before the Bevolution broke out. He found soldiers 
and officers keenly interested in political questions, and complain¬ 
ing of mismanagement which they found vexatious. M. Miot, ns 
he then was, had duties to perform which kept him at Versailles 
during the months in which the first scenes of the grout drama of 
the Bevolttiion were played out. Some of these scenes ho describes 
with spirit, but bos little to add to what is already known to the 
z^bdors of history, lie looked at passing events with the eyes of 
a cautious high-minded official, with a loaning against the Court, 
and a hope that better times would some day come, but serving 
eveiy Government with punctilious fidelity. For three years after 
the Court was brought to Paris be stayed in the War Oflice, ascend¬ 
ing in the regular course of professional promotion; but in 1793 
he changed into the Ministry of Foreign Allairs, and continued in 
that deiiartment until 1799. When he entered the Foreign Otllcc 
his temporary chief was au intimate friend of Bantou and of 
several of the revolutionary chiefs who wore crushed by 
Bohespierre. The triumph of Bobespierre brought M. Miot a new 
chief, who never troubled himself with any of the business of the 
department, spent his time between billiurds and bacMog up every 
decree of blood and ten*or, and at last told his trembling sul^ 
ordinate that be was to he arrested the next day. That day was 
the Qth of Thermidor. Bobespierre fell, and M. Miot was saved. 
Again he had to work under new masters, and again ho was pro¬ 
moted, being ^pointed early in 1795 to the post of Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary at Florence. The brilliant victories of Napoleon in 1796 
placed Tuscany at the mercy of France, and M. Miot did the best he 
could to prevent the Directory from overturning the old Govern¬ 
ments in Italy and substituting Kepublics. He even sought an 
interview wirii DonapaKe, and tried in vain to convert the young 
hero to his projects. Although be failed, he did not incur the 
displeasure of his superiors, and was made towards the end of 
1796 Ambaseador at Turin. On hie way he was ordered to touch 
at Corsica and endeavour to eetahlieh eomething like order in that 
dietmeted island. TWs visit is principally remarkable because 
during it he saw at Ajaccio for the first time Joseph Bonaparte, 
with whose fortunes his' own were at a later period so intimately 
associated. ** His mild and refined countenance,” says Count Miot de 
Melito, *^afiable manners and polished language prepossessed me in 
his fisTOur, and 1 date from this first meeting the sincere aflection I 
have ever entertained for him.” During hie short stay at Turin he 
further cultivated hie friendly relations with the B^partes, for 
ha made an expedition to tbe Lago Mf^ore with the General 
and Josdphine, and Joseph paid him a visit, during which be and 
the author congratulated each other on not having to stay in Italy 
and witness the violent revolution which the Directory was pro¬ 
posing to the Italians. During Bonaparte's absence in Egypt M. 
Miot was looked on with some disfkvoor on account of his known 
intifflaey with the Bonapartes, and all that was done for him waa 
to aend him in a very vague capacity as an attendant in Holland 
on one of Ms Md Foreign Office diiefs. It was when in Holland 


that he heard of the return of Bonaperte and of the Coup 
of November 1799. Hia friends havii^ triumphed, M. Miot pm*' 
fited by their success and was appoints Secretary-General of the 
Ministiy of War. Subsequently he was mpde a member of the 
Tribunate and then a Oouncillor of State under the Oonsulate. fie 
served for six years in various capacities under Napoleon, until at 
the beginning of 1806 he was told to join Prince Joseph at Naplei. 
Thenceforward he eerved the King of Naples and the Kiim of 
Spain, not Bonaparte himself, took his share in the quarrels offie 
brothers, and was always for Joseph and against Napoleon. Durii^ 
the years which passed after Napoleon had been made Pint 
Consul and the creation of tbe new kingdom of Naples, the atU* 
tilde of M. Miot to Napoleon had been that of a fiiirly honourable 
and self-respecting man. He found himself very much ordered 
about, sent off here and there, told one day to act as a tempqraiy 
dictator in Corsica, and another day to act as an extraorainary 
police inspector in tbe Noith of France. He had to concur in 
many things of which ho very faintly approved, and he had the 

S ain of witnessing many quarrels in wnich the weak vani^ of 
oseph came in conflict wiui the violence and domineering of his 
brother. But he could honestly persuade himself that tbe supre¬ 
macy of Napoleon was not only inevitable, but beneficial; that the 
Empire was the nearest approach to orderly government which 
WAS then possible; aud that Napoleon justified the adhesion of 
his followers, not only by hil military genius, but by his varied 
ability in civil afloirs, his spirit of compromise which led him to 
make peace with the Church and the aristocracy, and by the 
possession of fascinating qualities, to the influence of which M. 
Miot owns that he himself was fully alive. 

Joseph was created King of Naples in April 1806, and on May 13 
made his solemn entry into the CApital. “ He was cheered by 
thousands of voices, and received everywhere with the real or 
simulated gladness that is never wanting on such occasions.” 
Unfortunately, the new reign was clouded by the English occu¬ 
pation of edpri, which closed tlio sea to the King, and entirely 
prevented him from carrying out the instructions of Napoleon to 
signalize his career as a sovereign by the conquest of Sicily. It 
was, however, only in a very limited sense that ho could he 
called a sovereign. Massena was in command of the army, 
and n French Minister of Police directed the internal ad¬ 
ministration. Both conceived themselves to hold their offices 
directly from Napoleon and to be answerable to him, and ‘ 
during the absence of Joseph in Calabria, Massena the 
Minister of Police put to death an influential Neapolitan 
who had been tried and acquitted by court-martial. They never 
thought of referring to the nominal "King; and, although Joseph 
expressed his extreme displeasure to his own little circle, he coiM 
do nothing publicly but acquiesce. He tried to govern as far as 
ho was allowed, lie had a Council of State and a Ministry, in 
which M. Miot figured as Minister of the Interior. Joseph was 
sincerely anxious to conciliate the Neapolitans, and appointed as 
many respectable Neapolitans to places in the Government and the 
household as ho could find room for; but nothing could allay the 
jealousy felt towards the French officials; and the extraordinaiy 
cruelties of Massena aud the Minister of Police in Calabria—of 
which Joseph, as usual, disapproved, and which, as usual, ha 
countenanced under compulsion—rapidly alienated the feelings of, 
the people. Tiie new Government had no money; and, in order 
to exist, had at once to pillage the monasteries. M. Miot wished 
for more radical measures than the King would sanction. Ho 
advised the total suppression of the monasteries and the exclusion 
of the monks from teaching. The King, under orders from Paris, 
took a different view. Being at peace with the Church, Napoleon 
ordered that the monasteries should bo only pillaged as far as was 
necessary; and, looking on the spread of popular and liberal ideas 
as dangerous to the State, he wished to leave education in tbe 
hands of the clergy. Massena had left, and tbe King made the 
Minister of Police also Minister of War, and the next day 
wished to dismiss him in disgrace. M. Miot disliked the man, 
but remonstrated against such a demonstration of sudden caprice, 
and Joseph gave way. By the middle of 1807 things haa got 
into a better state. The peace of Tilsit had confirmed the power 
of Napoleon to an extent which made the^ Neapolitans tiiink 
that they had nothing to do hut to acquiesce in the Government 
wbicli he bad set up for them; and Joseph and M. Miot, who were 
both vuen of cultivated tastes, had leisure to patronise art, promote 
hanuony, and make roads.^ They witnessea together with calm 
curiosity the annual festival or miracle of St. Janoarius in 
September, and ns the Emperor had ordered a considexahle sum to 
1)6 sent monthly from Paris in aid of the Neapolitan Treasuiy, they 
were happy, confident, and useful. For something like nx months 
the King and his Minister might seem to themselves as if they had 
got something worth having out of tbe high positions accorded them. 
But all of a sudden their bright sky was overdouded. To he 
forgotten by Napoleon was something like happiness, and to he 
remembered by him was misery. At the end of 1807 Jirngh, was 
told to come to Venice, and then he found that his brother had bean 
thinking of him, and was going to make him King of Spain. 

A little time was left to the friends to pack iip, and then thi^y 
bade adieu to their humble home, and exchanged the hannleasneas 
and quiet of monarchy at Naplea for the misery and degradation of 
moDi^y in Spain. 

It was in July i8d8 that the new King entered Spqin, and U 
was in June 1813 that he was finally driven aenMS the friNitier by 
the victorious army of WeUington. Thus Joseph had elmest 
exaoriy live years Af sovereignty m Spain. There was soaioely k 
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noBitat 3 a these £ve years in which bis position was endurable. 
IL Mint, had been made Connt Miut de Melito by Joseph just 
hafcm he quitted Kaplea, and the title bad been .confirmed by 
Napoleon. In Spain the new Count was chief of the Royal 
Household} and was'offidally as well as personally on terms of 
the greatest intimacy with the King. From the outset, Count 
Miot de Melito saw that there whs a very great ditleronre between 
Joseph's position in Naples and Joseph's position in ispain. At 
it was possible that be should at least seem to be a king, 
do some good, and give play to his natural hind ness. There Avas 
DO such possibility in Spain, for Spain during the whole of bis 
reign was the theatre of w'lir. The war had to be carried on 
by generolB, and there was uo room for a civilian brother of 
Napoleon in the practical conduct of administration. Then, as 
Napoleon was continually obliged to tight in Spain, and could only 
bold what he held by superiority of arms, ho treated Spain as 
his by right of conquest, it was entirely a matter of policy and 
prudence what part of Spain be eliould leave to Joseph, and what 
part he diould annex to France. Joseph was not, thei'eroro, King 
of Spain in the sense in which Spaniards understood the term. 
He was merely a sort of prefect in districts whicii the conqueror 
assigned to him. This, he himself felt, was not to bo king, and 
yet he held this humiliating kingship for five years. Count Miut 
de Melito was present at several of the most important scenes of 
Spanish liistory in these years. He wns present when the junction 
of the French forces forced Wellington to retreat into rurtugal 
after the brilliant success of Salamanca. Ho was among the 
fugitives who hurried towards Franco after the disaster of Vittoriu. 
Ho is always accurate, and often lively, in his duscriptioDs, and he 
has, therefore, much to say of events in Spain that is worth read¬ 
ing. But he has little that is now. What he describi's has htcn 
already described by many others. It is in his study of Joseph, 
of Joseph's character, of his goodness and his weakness, that ho 
bos most that is new to toll. He was constantly advising, urging, 
begging Joseph to give up his miserable dignity mid resign, lie 
sometimes seemed almost to have succeeded, but in the end Joseph 
qlw^B went on. As early os November iSoS, be did his b(»i to 

g Bt Joseph to resign when the Emperor, during his short stay in 
pain, entirely superseded the King, and aimoiincod his intentions 
with regiud to Spain as if he had l^eu speaking of a country with 
which Joseph had nothing to do. Again, in the beginning of 
i8io, he strongly urged Joseph to ri\sigu on the receipt ot an 
Imperial decree in which Napoleon shnwed that ho had 
made up his mind that Spain must be dismembered. 
At the end of iSio Napoleon sent to Jo.sepli the extraordi¬ 
nary suggestion that Joseph should treat with the Cortes 
assembled under English protection at Cadiz, and should offer, 
if the Gortos would accept him as King, to regard it as the 
proper representative body of the nation, Napoleon oilering, if this 
could he arranged, to allow the proviucea north of the ]<lhro to ho 
restored to Spain. 'J'ho French Minister was directed to support 
this suggestion orally, hut to put nothing in writing, so that the 
Emperor might bo free to throw J useph over at uuy time. This 
time Joseph W'as so mortified that he hruku into the most violent 
invective against the Emperor, nut in private, as usual, hut before 
a group of persons, many of whom were very insincere in the sup¬ 
port they gave him. Count Miot do Melito wn.s extromoly dis¬ 
tressed at the Eing's want of self-command ; Imt was all the more 
urgent privately in advising him to resign or to s<'oli an intor\iew 
with Napoleon, and gel a posiiivo assuranre that if he sta,>ed his 
nisembie position should he iiiqiroved. 'J'lio Jviiig ugaiu leuipo- 
rised; hut in the spring of i Si the made up his mind to go to 
Paris, and was accompuniod by the Count. Joseph nominally went 
to attend the baptism of the King of liuuie, and did all in his 
bower to torn the opportunity of seeing his brt>tlicr to Account. 
But Napoleon kept him at anu’s length, v ould scarcely see him, 
and made no concessions beyond that of paying a uioritii’s subsidy 
in advance. He had too just an estimate of .losepb to boliore in 
his threats of resignation. Joseph dranlc the last dregs of the cup 
of humiliation, and decided to go hack to Spain. As the (^juut 
aaye, A desire to escape from the restraints imposed on him at 
Paris, the cliarm which, notwithsluuJing the mn.st painful expe¬ 
rience, still lingered in the merest shadow of supreme power, and, 
more than all, wrhaps a love alliiir at Madrid, which attracted him 
to the capital, tod him, in opposition to the counsels of his most 
devoted tmnds, to decide on returning to the Penin.sula." Aniong 
those devoted friends was Count Miot de Melito, and yet the 
Oonnt} though strongly tempted to stay in France, generously 
listened to the promptings of gratitude and affection and reluriiod 
to Spain with the King. lie was with him till his full, returned 
to Paris with him, and was ikithful to him even in the 
eztienie of his d^'gradation, when Joseph was no longer called 
l^ng of Spain but King Joseph, and was only allowed to go to the 
theatre under the surveillance of the police. After the occupation, 
of Paris by the Allies the Count was a^ked to obtain a purport 
for Joseph to leave France, and this was obtained ; hut the condi¬ 
tion was inserted in the passport thst Joseph was not to re-enter 
France without permission. This Joseph considered so derogatory 
to his dignity that he quarrelled for the moment with his faithful 
friend for accepting such a document. Even during the Hundred 
Bayt Count MicJ de Melito was at first received with coldness by 
Joseph, but before Waterloo put an end to Joseph's new grandeur 
the old intimacy was revived. It stood the test of time and exile; 
and ton years utar the Count, who had retired into extreme 
privacy at Paria, crossed the Atlantic to visit Joseph, who was 
Mm living in the United States under the title of the Count of 
SurvUliera. 


Napoleon could do neither with bis brothers nor without them. 
France saw in him its own hope of stable geveroment and gladly 
allowed him to make himself First Consul and Kmiierur ; out a 
Government that hung on one life could not he stable, and he bad 
to think of a successtn-. pMS^ing over Lucieu, whose secund mar¬ 
riage he could nit pardon, he placed his brothers in tJio line of 
sticceMiop, reserving the power of udopiion. which he intended to 
exercise in favour of the eldest son of Louis until the cliild died, 
and tlieu he divQrc<;d Josephine and eeiitred his hi>pe4 on the 
King of Rutuo. With liis brothers in the lino of succeHsion, and 
being himself J'kupcror, ho had to settle tbe position r)r his family, 
and could scarcely svtlhi it in any oilier way than by uiving *it 
Imperial rank, ills conquests grew beyond what ho could 
annex to France, and in some of the coiiutrius ho had to set 
up totally new Governments. Republicanism was out of cha¬ 
racter with ills own Imperial system, and so he had to 
set up moimrchs. To have gone outside his own f.imily 
would have bceti to set up rivals to his nephew or son, and 
would have been to confess that the Bonnpartes were not really 
an Imperial stuck. It was not through a freak that he made 
three ul his broth«*rs kings, but becauso ho could not help it. In 
his own mind, however, he alway.s thought that his brolhui.s and 
his family owed everything to him. They were the cri'utures of 
his own triumphant genius, unable to understand why they were 
put here or there, and still more incapable of understanding what 
they were to do in the position that had been assigned to them. 
He had a natural love of interference, and he had a deep convic¬ 
tion that those whose fortunes he had made existed only to do his 
pleasure; and he took an extreme delight in arranging every pos¬ 
sible action of their lives, including their marriages. Ills family, 
however, was not nearly so suboMiuate as he wished. Ill the 
first place, his brothers and sisters took their Imperial 
position with a coupe seriousness. They seemed to them¬ 
selves as if they had been horn to the purple, although that 
very unimpcrial person, Mme. More, was always at hand to re¬ 
mind them of their humble .origin. The crowned brothers, and 
especially Joseph, believed that ih(w reigned not so much by the 
grace of Napoleon as by a sort of divine, if not hereditary, right, 
when they had come into tlieir kingdoms they wanted to be good 
kings. It was their territories they had to defend and their suh- 
ject.s they lind to protect. This was in its way creditable to 
them, and placed tlmm in dignity above the level of the puppets 
which they always were in the eyes of Napoleon. But he looked 
at facts more closely than they did, and he knew that his frail 
system of Einpirn would break up at all points if it broke up at 
any. Hence rniistiint dissensions, quarrels, recunciliatiuns, sub- 
missioua, marriages ordered and marriages couuterordered. The 
family history of the Bouapartes is thus the key to much of the 
general history of the lime; and it is so very complicated, as 
it includes the history not only of the Bomipartes but also 
of iho J leauharnuis, that it amply deservt'S a treatiso to itself. 
The task bus been nccomplisliod by Captain Bingham with 
much industry, judgment, and succe&s. Fortunately, if the sub¬ 
ject is complicated, and at times trivial, it is also amusing; 
for both the men and the women of the Imperial family did very 
odd things, and were a law, and often a bad law, to tliemselves. 
Captain Bijighams work is necessarily a compilation. He 
could but take wlmt ho found in the accepted authorities, and 
piece together fmgiuunts of iufomiation ; hut the compilation he 
h.ns made id a very good one. There are some obscure poinis in 
the family history of the Bonajtaites, such as the real date of 
Napoleon's birth and the real f.icts as to Napoleon's religious 
imu'riiige w'ith Josophiue, and these points uio discussed by 
Captidu Bingham with cleat ness and acumen. \ happy uieau 
is preserved between the uvoidiiiice of HtuiiJals — without re¬ 
ference to whieli a history of the Bonapartes would he 
singularly incomplete—and too protracted a dwellitig on dis¬ 
agreeable topics. Aho\e all, these volume.^ hu\o llto great 
merit of being very pleasant reading, and may bo ex]>ected to Jiitc- 
rcst a large class of ruadeis who like family hi^^tory belter ibaii 
history properly so called, while they will si‘rve as a very useful 
book of reference to those who may have from time to time t» 
refresh their memories us to the minor events of the tunes of the 
First Empire. 


IIODUSON’S KUUOltS IN TIIK USK OK KNGI.ISII.* 

W E hope, but not with confidence—to borrow a phrase from 
Carlyle—that this book may do somevgood. This expression 
of doubt is not to be taken as rellectiug upuu the author; what 
we fear is, that the stupidity and perveisity of maukiud are 
past correction. Orthodox divines toll us that, though beresy may 
seem to he an dlvor of the intellect alone, it really Hprings from 
some deep-seated moral disease. It would he poasiblo in like 
manner to make out profound moral causes fur tiiu wilting of bad 
£ii{^lish. For example, the sinful pride which .scorns to look into 
a dictionary is doubtless ariawerithle for much of the prevailing 
abuse of isords. In old days, when a man met with a hard word, 
he went and looked it out in the dictionary. But novelists and 
essayists sneered at the people Who took this seusihlu course until 
it came to he thought that to use a dictionary waa.to proclaiui 
oneself a dunce. People now suppose that they understand lung 

• Errors im the I/m o/ K»pli»k, By the late WiHititn Ik HodgMin. 
LL.lk, Fellow of the Cullcge of i'rccoptors. anil Frufewur uf I’olitlcal 
Kuunuiny iu the Uuiversiiy of Kdiuburgh. IvdiuburgU; iluvid Duuglaa. 
x38i. 
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words, as a Oombridge man is said to have main^Ded that he 
nndentoodEnclid'spropositions/* by intuition.” Vanity, of eoorso— 
the Tonity of uf»ing hard words, or fine words, or the slang in ▼ogne— 
hasmuch to do in nroducingbad English; so also has delimrate choice 
of bad models. This Inst, it may be said, is a mere error of judg¬ 
ment, of taste ; but not so. A man who goes to church, says the 
re8|)onscs, and reads his liiblo, as a good Christian and Churchman 
should, becomes so habituated to noble and rhy thmical English that 
no o^er will please him. If he neglects his Sunday duties, goes to 
music-halls to hear comic songs, and coniines hisrea<Ang to the penny 
papers, wo leave it to religious tracts to say what is to become of him 
spiritually, but cortniu it is that for his literary style there (tan 
be no hope. And with him, as with other sinners, Ihe diiliculty 
will be to convince him of his sad estate. Those who most need 
such a book as Dr. Iludgsou's will probably bo the last to look 
into it. One might as well expect the cook in Mr. Hardy’s novel 
who trimmed her bonnet with bright i*cd and yellow because she 
loved ** to have a flare-up about her head "of a Sunday,’’ to 
peruse icsthelic treatises and study armogenients of half-tunes. 
The wi iter of the worst class is too well pleased with his ilaro-up 
of misuiuh‘rstnod words nud mangled and misapplied Erouch and 
iiatiu quotations to seede to exchange it for a ptirttr style, iiut 
although we ranv not hope to turn him from the error of his 
ways, it may yet bo possible to traiu the new geneiution in better 
courses. The work before us is intended to he used as a lesson- 
Imok-^lhe lessons chiefly taking tho form of ** awful examples.” 
As may easily be supposed, it is lively reading enough, though it 
will probably forcts upon the mind a conviction that, as no man 
can be n poet, so no man can >vrite I'lnglish. We at least are con¬ 
vinced of this by seeing that Dr. Hodgson has extended Ins 
criticism even unto us, and-.has disenverod en'ors in our own 
columns, liescareh might perchanen prove himself not faultless; 
wo suspect that if any one b it himself had written That 
wore unljiippily no easy aim,” ho would Jinvo at once observed 
that the djJiiculty is not to aim, but to hit. ** No easy mark ” 
is what, he meniit. His persistent use of wore for would be 
will provoke criticism from some; but, as students of our older 
language know, it is liistnrically and gramuiaticully correct, though 
it may Lave a Homewhat quaint and archaic ellect. 

Seriously, lo write good English is no such simplo matter 
as is commonly supposed. 'I'o abstain Iroiu using words 
which one does nut underaliiud is perlmps tho ilrst and tho 
easiest stop townrds the doaired end; nud the hook therefore 
rightly begins Avith a sort of gloasary of ‘‘spurious words, and 
words used with meanings other Ihiui their own.” A note to the 
preface tells us that tho author did not livo to see his work 
through the pi'ei?s, and that indulgence is thoroforo asked for any 
“errors and imjmi’feelious” which may have escaped revision. 
Except that the index is a poor one, we have, ns far us we have 
examined, found no need of sucli iiidulgonco, Oraissions there are, 
uud muft ho; who cau number all thu forma of Jiiimnn ermr:’ On 
some iJointa the aullior'b opinions are coutestablo, and hero nud 
there he shows that tendency to hypcrcriticism which results from 
the practice of minute research for mistakes. This is oxcmpiilled 
in lusjiusisleucu th ti verbal conuot rightly be used as synonymous 
with oral, because it must apply equally to speech and to writing, 
** seeing that it is as impossible to pen as it is to utter n 
pcntoriro without the use of words.” Now, as wo have oral 
and tho legal term parol to express ** by word of mouth,’ 
it might perhaps be couveuiuiit for tho J'uturo to assign a 
diflcreut funetion to verbal; but, in the face of the fact that 
tho liumnn law l^istingui^hcd oblujatio verbie from obliffutio 
liivru, mid ill tho face of such a phrase ns “ I’liira illi mnildntn 
vfcvbo, qilam seripturu docli: ”—the example .scloctod by Eacciolaii 
to show how wrbum may stand/iro owti coee —Mr. Hodgson's con¬ 
tention cannot bo maiiiLaiued. We might iudued, if disposed lo be 
captious, retort that in stricLuess it is not words, but the signs of 
Words, that are written. 

Kemnrks upon a book of this kind are apt to take the form of 
hostile crilicinn. Assent is general and brief; it is only when one 
dissents that oue has anything to say. For the most part wo agree 
with the autiior, and therefore we have little comment to make. 
It is with espociul saliaraciiou th.it we read his remarks upon 
tho misuse of tho terms female, lady, individual, and party, the 
lost being, he points out, a vulgarism, or rather, when it began, a 
polite aflectatiou, of considerable antiquity. So indeed is female, 
us Touchstone in Aa You Like Jt informs us. Excellent too 
are the wUruinga ligaiust the common ntisapplicaiionB of ayyra- 
rale, allude, atternative, ealmdated, condiyn, condone, decimate, 
iimUed, mutual, partalie. Of these it may bo said that they are 
rarely misapplied by any careful writer, though only tho other day 
we saw in au episcopal address ctUculated for likely. But even 
good writers have often forgotten that clwiax means, not the 
acme Cr topmost point, but a ladder or aiicendiDg scale; and that 
avocation ought in strictiiesB to be op{)osed to, rather Ihmi 
synonymous with, vocation, as is well illustrated by a sentence 
from Fuller:—** Heaven is his vocation, and therefore he counts 
earthly employments avocations.** But hero it is easy to see how 
the confusion arose. It sounded grand to treat the everyday 
and necessary business of life as a vexatious distraction from 
nobler pursuits. As the pious man spoke of his earthly calling aa 
only an interruption to his devotional life, so the occasional author 
sptMie of “ the professional avocations” which took him from the 
eervioe of the Muses. Desdemona’s ** bouse Mfaits ” were her 
vocaUana, but when they drew her away from hearing OtheUo 
tall his adventures th^ wem doubtleM, in the opinion of both the 
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lovant With ngaid to eond<nu,'it would have hood' 

well if the author had expUdoed the teohnioal legal'eeiiBe df 
eonekmaHon, in which it means something b^ond a mere pdrdon, 
and implies a blotting out of the offence, it may be i Question' 
whether the use of demean in the sense o^dsfoM can* w alho*' 
gether condemned. In the beginning it is likely enough' 
that it was a mistake, founded, as Profesebr Bkeat eayi, 
**on an obvious (but absurd) popular etymology, which re^ 
mded it ns composed of the Lat. de, ‘down,’ and the' 
Eng. mean, ‘base’;” but it has so far established itself il|pt' 
Latham’s Dictionary is justified in treating demem » behave (Ibosi’ 
d^mener) snd demean »debase as tvfo’words. At least, the usagw 
is not, as Mr. Hodgson seems to have thought, modern. Latham* 
gives an example from Abbot in i6oi, “far demeaned beneath 
all kingly state.” lu his strictures on a public speaker, who 
talks of “ permeating the masses with sound ideas,’’ the author 
has not been happy m suggesting corrections. He says it ought 
to bo “ to foach the masses sound ideas ” or “ to instruct the masses 
in sound ideas." Now you may leach the mosses to form sound 
ideas, or instruct them so that they may have sound ideas, but 
you cau hardly teach the ideas—that is, the mental images—them- 
Bolvcs. Wo do not fully agree with his remarks on the verb^are. 
Ho says that this has acquired a “ secondary, mainly colloquial, 
meaning of ‘ grant, vouchsafe,’ e.y. ‘ Spore ua a copper.’ ” But in 
this vulgar phrase there is surely a meaning beyond that of 
“grant” or “ vouchaafo.” It would not be easy to follow the chain 
of thought by which epat'e acquired all its various senses; but it 
is cloar that it has come to convey a notion of having somothiug 
over and above, e.y. “ I have enough and to spare,” and thence of 
something that ono can well do without, that one cun give away 
without leoling tho loss;—“ I could Imvo better spared a bolter 
man.” The beggar who says “ Spare us a copper ’ is appealing 
to the rich man who, out of his wealth, can so easily atibrd to 
give away ono small coin. The idiom is Shakspoarian;— 

What, not an onlli ? Nuy, then tho world goes hard 
When Cliflbrd cannot spare liia IVicnds an oath. 

Ormt or vouchsafe would not so well convey tho iosiouatiou 
that Cliflord in his day had been, as ono may say, fiush of M 
language. Further on, in the fourth part, on “ llbetoric,” the 
autlioi* might have puiuted out the tiue form—at least if 
wo conceive it aright—of tho metaphor of “ breaking the last link 
of tho chain.” Of course tho man who writes “ 1 broke the last 
link of the chain that remained to connect mo with taverns ” is 
faulty in his metaphor, albeit meritorious in his act. iSut tho in- 
veutor of tho phrase, we think, had before him tho imago of a 
captive who lias escaped with his shackles on him, liko Palamon 
in the Two Noble Kinsmm, or the fugitive slave in Mr. Ansdell’s 
wcll-kuown picture. Evon if he has snapped his chain asunder^ 
ho still is not fully free till the last link has been broken from 
oil* hi.s limbs, tjnder persuade, the author, perhaps on the 
ground tliat ho doals only with modern English, does not notice 
the archaic phraso of persuadiny — i.e. urging, recommending an 
opinion or an action, ns in Acts xix. 8, “ Disputing and persuading 
tho things couccruiug the kingdom of Qod ” ; which, by tho by, 
revisers have altered to “Keosoning and porsiiading as to the 
things.” So ill llumlet we have 

Badst thou tliy wits, untl didst ppr.'juade rnvungu. 

Mr. Hodgson lays down that persuade “can stand for advise 
only when the advice has carried with it convictiou ’’; and this dis¬ 
tinction seouiH to he observed by good writers when a person is 
the object, but not always by our older classics ivlien a tiling is 
the object, or whon tho verb is intransitive, aud^meaus to plead, as 
when Isabella in Measure for Measure says, 

lluw i perhuaded, how 1 pray’d, and Luccl'd. 
lu tho case of 8hylock persuasiou notoriously failed— 

Twenty merchants, 

The duke himself, and tho niagniilcoes, 

Of gnitttest port, have all persuaded with him; 
liut none can drive him fmm the envious plea 
Of Ibrieiture, of justice, and his bond. 

The author touches upon the abuse of French wordsoud phrases; 
but tho extract he gives on this subject from Hottene Siting 
Dictionary is, at any rate as regards the phrase “ on the tapis, 
beside the murk. \Ve do not believe that any Frenchman who 
was teld that a marriage was on the tapis would “ look down on 
the cdVpet ’ for it, because tapis may equally well mean, and in 
that idiom does mean, the table-cloth. “ On the carpel ” can only 
be held a fair translation when we remember that carpet once had 
the same double sense of fioor-cloth and table-cloth. 

As wo have said, we could easily extend the author’s list of 
Malapropisms. T^ranapirs and ovation should have places ju it; 
also paraphernalia, which we have seen used for cet'emony, 
exact meaning at present attached to phme should be inquired into. 
Tho word usM to be connected with the moon and the tides; but 
now, with the fine writers of the country newspapers, it seems to 
have something to do with cases of kicking and wife-beating, 
which they love to call “phasM of modern life/.' For tho ben^t 
of Lancashire folk an explanation might be given of the nature of 
a parapet, which in that part of the world is, even by educated 
people, taken to mean the footway. There is a growing tendency^ 
which ought to be oheokedf to misapply the word supposed, some¬ 
times as if it ms/SAtexpeUsd or rsyulred, sometimes as if it stood 
for intended, An use the jargon of the period— 

when questioned bi me witnees-boz about the methoa bf noth 
ducting bnsiiieee in the shop or the office to w’bidb ke beloig^ 
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ttuwn. If tta qnMtlsit nhtwts nalettdw'ttuWd* tfat Km 
S r * 127 “ I Ji fttppoBed to know Utat,” meiaaiDdf 

mt it is DO of kis businsM to know it. In tL man who begins 

OT eaUing hiWieU an this ie in keeping; one does sot 

demrad Ohriatian ^Jiglish from him. But we were eurprieed, on 
seeing over the official prospectus of the new ITsivereitj College, 
Uterpool, to read that A Frofessor is supposed to be rosidnnt in 
liiTeipool, ’ the moaning, from the context, being that it is in- 
tMped that he ehall so rende. We hope tliat the hypothetical 
pioro^r may be able to give lessons in English compusition. 

We have wandered^ away from our book, find have only gone 
thorough the first of its four divisions. In the second part, on 
Acoideucoy* we are_ glad to see that the author supports tlic 
acdniate wa Johnsonian, but rather puzzling, oxpi’cssion, gave 
no more than I could not help,” against the illogical “ 1 gave no mure 
than I could help." The third part, Syntax," has a useful seciioii 
on ** eollocation ” or order of words, w’hich so often baffies writers 
w^o are far above such mistakes as we have hitherto been dealing 
with. On this subject we cannot now enlarge, but we must quote 
a few choice specimens of r/esorder. *‘Ue blew out his brains 
after bidding his wife goodbye with a gun^an extract from a 
Oonneoticut paper—is pleasing; and there is a fine Irish flavour in 
the Ulster epitaph, ** lijected to the memory of John Phillips acci¬ 
dentally shot as a mark of afleciion by his brother. ” But tho gem of 
the collection is an advertisement from au English paper, " A 
phuio for sale by a lady about tu cross the Channel in an oak case 
with carved legs." With this we take our leave of the book, 
* which will certainly amuse its readers, and will probably teach 
them a good deal which they did not know, or at least never 
thought about, before. 


AN ELEMENTAaY TKEATISE ON ELECTRICITY.* 

I T appears that the lute Professor Clerk Maxwell left behind 
him, amongst other MSS., some papers intended to form part 
of an elementary treatise on electricity. The editor of the present 
work hss put tliem together, on a plan and under circumslaucos 
which he explains in his preface us follows: - 
It was for some time under eonwilcration by tli« friends of Professor 
Maxwell whether the MB. should be piiblislird in its frugiiientiiry lorni, or 
whether it should be completed by (iitotlicr hand, no us tu carr^' out, as fur 
us riossible, tho. author’s oiij^diml Uesign ; but, before nny derision hud been 
arrived at, it was BUf^f^csted tbuti the bunk mi^tlit be inado to servo the 
puriMMes of students by a selection of Artii;h s from I'rofussur Maxwell’s 
J^Uectru'ity and Mayntthm, m as to iiiuko it, in u sense, complete for the 
liurtion of the subject covered by tho lirst volume of the lust-mentioned 
work. 

In our opinion this suggestion was by no moans happy, as may be 
seen by the results os shown in the book now under cuusideration, 
which, in spite of its great value, can in no sense be said Lu *' serve 
the purposes of students,'' who, wu should say, would find the 
wmrk absulutely incompreheusible. Wc should have thought that a 
competent electrician would have had no difficulty iu arranging, am¬ 
plifying, and explaining those valuable notes of Professor Maxwell’s 
(for they are but little more), and might thus have succeeded iu 
producing a real elementary text<rbuuk which students could have 
tiuderaiood, and which would have been one of a sort for which 
there is now much need. All due reverence could have been 
shown for a valuable literary relic of one of our must cele¬ 
brated scientific men by distinguishing origiual from added 
matter by a diflereuoe of type, and passages which it was 
found desirable to rewrite might have been preserved iu foot¬ 
notes or ill an appendix. 8uch umplilication and exphination arc 
semewhut needed in the actual materials of the proposed elemen¬ 
tary text-book, and are absolutely necessary iu auy articles taJeen 
from ElectrUUy and Mayuetimi for the purpose ol completing the 
work. T^ectricity and MnyneiUm was written for advanced 
electricians, and is some of the moat difficult rending in the whole 
literature of science, even to those who have the advantage of con¬ 
siderable mathematical training; and even its easiest passages are 
by no means of a nature to ** serve the purposes of students,” but 
are more of tbe nature of intellectual pcmmicon—to use a very- 
happy phrase of Professor Huxley’s—than of intellectual beef-tea, 
which is the kind of menial food best suited for the brains of 
students. 

Mr. Garnett, however, in spite of his long connexion with tho 
Cavendish Laboratory under Professor Maxwell, has not apparently 
cared to take upon himself tho responsibility of acting os thu auj^hor’s 
interpreter, ana has carried his reverence for th« original text to so 
high a degree as not even to have ventured to change one or two 
words, even where such a change would certainly have been made 
by the writer before passing the book for press; as, for instance, in 
the following passage" There is nothing in this case to which 
we can apply the term * flow ’ which we apply to tho case of the 
transmiswon of heat with tho same propriety that we apply it to 
the case of a current of electricity, of water, or of time itself”—* 
where the exercise of a very little literary ingenuity would have 
prevent^ the impression that Professor Clerk Maxwell could by 
any chance write of a current of time.” 

•An Kkmnlary TreaiiM on JShetrieUy. By James Clerk MoxwaU, 
M.A., LL,D. Kdin., D.C.L., F.B.SS. London and EdinLurgb, Honorary 
I'e]tu«v uf Trinity C-oll«gc, and Frofesaor of ExperimcnUl Pb;^cs in the 
L’uivorxiiv of Cambrklgo. Edited by William Garnett, M.A., formerly 
Fellow ul'*St. John's College, Cambridge. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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We have said that had those materiala been uaed to produoa n 
true elementary text-book it would have supplied a great want. 
Up to the present time the teaching of electricity to tlxoss vyho 
have not very high mathematical attainments has b^n, for tbe 
most part, carried on by mcuins of analogies and provisional hypo¬ 
theses, varying from one part of the subject to another, often 
contradictory one of the other, and all having a tendency to lead 
the student to liave more or le^ belief iu ** the electric fluid ”—a 
curious product of the inner consciounness of early electricians, 
which, whilsl appearing to do iU work as a mrmona technica for 
some electrical phenomena fairly well, has ynt done incalculable 
mischief to the spread of sound knowledgt^ on the subject of elec¬ 
tricity, We may boro quote Pi-olossor Maxwell's words on the 
subject, which occur early iu tho present book:— 

And h^re wc may introduce oui*n for nil the common phrnae. The Kleetrir 
FMd, for tho purpose of waniiug our renders uguinst it. li is one of thoso 
phrases wliiuh, having; been iit one thnn used to detioLc nii obwrvcd faet, 
was immoditituly taken up by Ihe piihlir to eonnnte ii whole syslam of 
imugiimry knowledge. As long ns we do nut know wlietliur iiositivc elm; 
trii-iiy. or m-gative, or both should he cnlleAl n suhstiince, or the iihricnce <»f 
a NuliHiiinco, iiml ns lung us we do not know whether the veloeitv of au 
electric eiirrent in to he nicusured by liiindredH of (houaniids of uiiica in a 
Mcciiiiri or by u bundrudlh of on inch in nii hour, or even wlictber tho cur¬ 
rent fiowa from positive to neantivcor iu the reverse direcUun, wu must 
avoid speukiug of clic electric fluid. 

The only way to teach tho subject when we have cast from us 
that unclean thing, the electric fluid, is to Iroat electricity purely 
as a branch of the science of energy. It is, no doubt, difficult 
do this without the help of refined mathematical methods} but Iti 
these notes and materialB Professor Maxwoll shows that it is quite 
pctssible to do so by making use of methods analogous tu those used 
with such great success b^ Faraday, which, whilst really mathema¬ 
tical in form, do not rcqmre fur their right uiidcrsiauding auy very 
deep knowledge of mathematical symbolism and machinery. 

Wo would recommend to the iiutico of those who Jove to start 
hypothesos as to the true nature of electricity, and air tbe same 
with much heat of temper and reviling of objectors, tbe plain 
confession of ignoranco contained iu tho passage which we have 
quoted above, and to beg them, whilst reading and studying it, to 
remember that probably Clerk Maxwell, by his so-called electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light and by his other researches, bus done 
more than-any one else who bos yet lived towards clearing the way 
for the formation of a true pliysical theory of electricity. Until this 
lias been found we are iu the dark, luid must walk cautiously and 
always hold fast by our only guide, the conservation of energy, 
of which Pro feasor Maxwell says:— 

Tlie progrP!>H of physical Hcience has led to the iiiveHligiitiuii of dilTorent 
forms of energy, and to tho estnblishmcTit ofihu dueUiiio tiiut nil materiiil 
systeiiiH may be regurdud as con.servaiive Hystums, provided that ull thu 
different forms of onorgy arc taken inio mrount. This ductrine, of couriie. 
eoiiaidcrcd ns n ilediu'tion from expuriineiit, can assert no moru tliaii that no 
iiiMlance of a nnii-conHi‘rvntivu system has hitherto liucii discovered ; but ns 
n scientifle or scivnix'-pruducing doctrine it is always acquiring additional 
credibility from llie constantly increasing luimbur of deductioii.s wiiiuli havu 
been drawn from it, which are found iu ull coses to be viritied. In fact, 
this doctrine is tho oiio gOiieroh/,ed Htatument which is found to bo con¬ 
sistent with faot,f)ofcm one pltysicul science but in nil. When (nn e appre¬ 
hended, it favDia^ t^.the physical inquirer a principle on which ho niay 
hang omjMlIpi wir rMaUng to physical actions, nud by winch ho may 
bo put In^'Uie to dkieovar the relations of such uctiuus in new brunches 
of science. 

The doctrine of tho rnnservntioii of energy having taken its rise from 
the theory of heat, particularly from what is known as tho “ first 
law of thermodynamicR,” as its necessary supplement, the doctrine 
of the dissipation of energy may be said to be basad upou “ thu 
second law of thermodynamics.” The best way to get a clear grasp 
of these important generalizations is by the study of tho theory of 
heat; so that tho Wst training fur the student of electricity is a 
good grounding in the older and butter understood sedunce. 

Jtis of the utmost importance at tho present day that sound and 
tru.stwurthy teaching should be given iu electrical science. The 
practical applications of electricity to industrial processes of latu 
years has given liRu to a great demand for professional electricians, 
find whilst wo fully recognize the value of a practical training in their 
case, yet it must always be remembered t^t advance either in thu 
science or the art of electricity can only be made by men who 
thoroughly undoratnnd all that is known of thu tliecry. 

The subject of tho alliance between electrical theory and the prac¬ 
tical application of the science naturally suggests the Olim.'or Jiritisli 
Association unit of electrical resistance, which has played so iiu- 
portaut a part in practical work, and has also, with its allied unite 
of electromotive force, &c., done so much for fixing aud estab¬ 
lishing scientific electrical knowledge. In one of the articles 
from Electricity and Maymtimn used to co’'i]ilote the present 
book, Maxwell points out bow difficult uii operation thu 
determining of this unit is; and the truth of his remarks has 
been fully shown by recent experiments carried out at thu 
Oavendi^ laboratory at Cambridge by Lord Bayleigh, Br. 
Schuster, aud othon. The original apparatus used by the 
Committee of the British Association was some time ago de¬ 
posited iu the Laboratory, and was erected and arranged for a fresh 
determination, under the direction, we believe, of Mr. Iloracu 
Darwin. The result of careful experiments went to show that 
the correction for one of the most disturbing elements—that duo 
to tho ** self-induction ” of the rotating ring of wire which generates 
a current under the influence of the earth’s magnetism—had been 
taken at too low a rate; and tho new determination gives a valuu 
fop the Ohm 1*05 per cent, higher than that found by the brilliant 
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aaiembl;^ of plivMouts who formed the Oommittee of the Britieb 
Aesoeiaiion. Thie new reeult need not alarm electrical esc^neen. 
The Btaodfurd unit of refietaiice will atill remain the standwd coil 
prepared by the Brituh Association Oommittee. It will no more 
be changed, oe Afaxweli points out, than the value of the m&tre 
was changed when it was found out that the etandard mhtre at 
Paris did not represent the teii-milliontli part of the arc of the 
l^aria meridian from the l^ule to the Eqiutur, as it was intended 
that it should do. 

To return to the hook under consideration, it is undoubtedly of tbe 
very highest interest and value to electricians, particularly to those 
who have acquired their knowledge of the science without the aid of 
mathematics, It is one which every teacher should study deeply, 
but one which most students will either not understand at all, or 
will misunderstand to their own undoing. All who hope to find 
An EUmaUary Treatine on Electricity to be a work resuuibliog 
the author's lucid text-book on Heat will be, we fear, grievously 
disappointed; and the treatment which Professor Maxwells 
materials have received at tbe bands of bis literary executors and 
the editor of this book gives another cause of regret that the great 
physicist did not live to complete bis labours. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH.* 

W : know few harder pieces of work than to make a fair start 
in reading one of Mrs. llenr^r Wood's novels. She always 
has a host of grand people and criminals to get introduced to us, 
and she is ver^ ill-fitted for discharging the duties which belong 
to a Master of the Ceremonies. She brings them on to her stage 
^ith 08 little regard to propriety ns if they were a mob of citizens 
in one of Shakspeare's historical plays. No time is given us to dis¬ 
tinguish one from the other, and we ore for n long while hopelessly 
confused in the midst of her crowd of characters, and arc always 
mistaking the sinuors for the ssints, and the saints for the sinners. 
We might coni[Mire her opening chapters to an old-fashioned 
French diligence just making its start, on which, by some freak of 
fortune, all the passengers chanced to be people of title, or at all 
events people of wealth, each U*avellin^ with a large amount of 
lugMge, and each attended by a valet a lady's-maid. To add 
to we difficulties of the start, a long steep hill should face the 
overladen diligence. When at length the great people had taken 
their places, tiieir packages bad been safriy stowed away, and 
their servants bad climbed up behind, still a vast effort would be 
required to get the huge luiiohiiio fairly into motion. For a long time 
the pace would be slow and tedious, and it would not be till the brow 
of tbo bill bad been reached—almost till the descent bad begun— 
that a fair speed would be attained and an air of cheerfulness 
snd of hope would bo spread over tbo company that bad found 
itself so strangely brought together. Wo onco know a worthy old 
merchant who fur many a year \ycnt by omnibus into the City six 
mornings in every week. When they came to a certain bill, and 
tlie horses began to tug at the load, tbe old gentleman, with a 
pleasant smile, as if a joke, and a new joke, and A good joke, had 
suddenly struck him, would say to stinng^t^o sat opposite 
.^o (im, and, if fortune did not grant him a of his 

old cronies—Plenty of collar-work here, ifr 1 ^^Ve never saw 
the point of the jest, but we caught the smile, and were always 
ready with one in returu, nod with a nod of assent too. Now, as 
we were reading tbo first volume of this novel, and as tbe com¬ 
parison came into our mind between it and the diligence, at once 
the old joke, which we had not heard for many a long day, came 
back to our thoughts, and we found ourselves n^peatiug, ** Plenty 
of collar-work here, sir.” Tlie strain certainly was unusually 
great, for the load that Mrs. Henry Wood started 'udth was enor¬ 
mous oven for her. We thought it almost impossible that 
we should ever get to tbe top of the ascent, and once or twice we 
gave it up as a bad job. \Ve,mu 8 t do her the justice to admit 
that, when slie had at last reached it by an effort that w'os almost 
prodigious, and bad travelled over a dreary waste of fiat country, 
the pace downhill was really very good. It is true that we got 
lid of a few heavy sinners on the way; but then, ou the other baiid, 
some kept their places nnd got converted. Now, whatever merits 
in other respects the penitent may have over the impenitent, yet in 
a novel of the kind before us it must be admitted that a sinner by 
becoming a saint docs not add to its lightness. Moreover, tbe 
places of those who were left behind were soon filled up, and filled 
up, too, by patsengers who in rank, fortune, and general heaviness 
came nothing abort of those w'bo bad been present at tbe first 
start. 

Among all tbe ladies of rank or of wealth who adorn this story, 
it is not very easy to decide which is the heroine. In one volume 
we were inclined to assign the chief place to ono young lady, and 
in another volume to another. I'erhapa the safest plan was to 
turn to tbe last few chapters nnd see who among them pulls out 
the biggest ^liim from what we may perhaps be allowed to cbU tbe 
Cliristmas-pie of life. Jlut here we were puzzled. For one young 
lady whose lover a coroncjr's inquest had pronounced dead long 
ag^ (and he had certainly been last seen on Uie parapet of West- 
inkster Bridge, a ruined gambler and a swindler) finds him turn 
up suddenly a virtuous character, with a fortune of at least half a 
n^on sterling. On the other hand, another voung lady, not 
a mwe commoner s s the other, but an earl's daughter and 

* Cbuff Eethtrltigh. A Novel. By Mrs. Heniy Wood, Author of 
** But Lynne,” The Chsnningf,” &c. 3 vola London: Bentley & Son. 


the wife of almost the richest merehant in London, is sud¬ 
denly luoondled to her hnsbaad, fiom whom she had been 
long separated, and finds that he is no longer plmh Mr. Grubb, 
but Sir Francis Netberlrngh, Baronet, with a fine old estate 
of iStOOol. a year added to his vast pessessions. She hod 
hMn a swindler quite os much os the smposed suicide, and, 
like him, hod misapmpriated jus^ooL ^e had been guilty 
of formry, be of euibeaelement. He bad very nearly thrown 
himself into tbe Thames, and she had very nearly gone into a poor 
sisterhood. Both had become very penitent and very rich. 
He had won a bride who had never ceased motvning his loss, and 
she bad recovered her husband. Between the claims of heroinss 
such as these the most experienced novel-reader might find it 
difficult to arbitrate. On the whole, it seema the safer course to 

K 've due precedence to rank, and to allow an eari'e daughter and 
ironet's wife to take the lead. We shall, therefore, follow chiefly 
the fortunes of the Lady Adela Chenevix. Her father, tbe I^rl 
of Acorn, is introduced to us as he scowls his eyebrows, and 
pzesses his lips, and motions with his hand as he paces in his 
library communing with himself.” ScowU, by the way, has 
hitherto been a neuter verb *, but a little irregulimty in grammar, 
or in anything else, may be allowed when an author is dealing 
with tbe aristocracy. Fveiy one could have seen at once from 
these strange actions that the Earl was over head and oars in debt, 
even if the author had not taken the trouble to inform us that he 
hod wasted his princely income. A cab whirls along in the 
street. Can a cab, by the woy, be over said to whirl, except when 
the driver is drunk, or the horse insists on taming round and 
round P But at this rate, stopping each moment to inquire 
whether Mrs. Wood's words have any particular meaning, we 
shall never get past the Earl and reach the Earl's daughter. Tbe 
cab, then, ** whirls along, and pulls up before the steps and the 
stately pillars of Chenevix House.” From ibis it is clear that the 
steps and the pillars were in the same part of the house. What¬ 
ever inugulonty there might have been in his lordship’s conduct, 
in the stylo of the architecture of his town house there was nothing 
occontric. " A knock and a ring send their echoes through tho 
mansion.” Surely, says the reMer, in spite of tbe cab, soma 
groat personage must be at hand. It is only a dun, as the Earl 
ascertains by standing with his ear at the half-opened door, and 
listening to the talk that went on in the hall between the porter 
on the one hand and the stranger on tbe other. ** What 1 ” says 
our’ author in honest indignation, a peer condescend to play 
eaves-dropper, in an attitude that befits a mean mau P ” WbetW, 
however, her indignation is chiefly duo to his eaves-droppiiig or to 
bis attitude is not quite clear. 

Id a few touches we have had brought home to us the hopeless 
embarrassment of this nobleman, and we are now quite prepared 
for the introduction of on honest, wealthy merchant, ^ho is deeply 
in love with one of the nobleman's numerous daughters. He 
quickly appears in the person of the hero, Mr. Francis Grubb. 
** Do not be prejudiced against him on account of his name, 
reader,” writes our author; “but pay attention to him, for he is 
worthy of it, and ho ploys a prominent port in this little history, 
lie is thirty years of age, a tall, slender, noble-looking man, with 
intellect stamped on his ample forehead. .... His grey-blue eyes 
are simply beautiful.” Ho had finished his education at Christ 
Church, and there had become intimate with the Earl's only son. 
This jroung gentleman was merely needed to help to introduce 
his friend into his father's family. That being done, ho had 
been killed oil' with all promptitude. On Mr. Grubb's purse tbe 
Earl bad largely drawn. By way of return for all the money 
that was due to him, the merchant now osmo suddenly to ask 
for the band of liady Adela. “ His lordship was considerably 
startled: the proud Chenevix blood rose, ana dyed his ibrehead 
crimson,” He bad, however, to yield, for his circumstances were 
otherwise desperate. Not so easily was his daughter's consent 
won ; she only yielded to necessity, and to her mother's warning 
that, if she refused, and Mr. Grubb and the other creditors 
pressed her father hard, the whole family would have to go abroad 
“ and lodge on one dirty floor of six rooms, and live as common 
people.” She received, then, Mr. Grubb as her lover. “ lie stood 
m agitation at tbe upper end of the room—alineiotelleotual man; 
one, young though he was, to be venerated and loved. She wore 
a piiuc and white silk dross, and her hair bad pink aud white roses 
in it.” The contrast seems somewhat imperfectly drawn between 
his character and her dress; but then he nad come to dinner, and 
so his clothes scarcely admitted of description. She treats him 
with worse than coldness. When, later on, one of her sistersspeaks 
of his evident love for her, “ Love! ” cried she. “ It is per^tly 
absnrd-^'from him to me. But it is tho way with those plebeians.” 
She ought to have been happy, for she had in abundance from the 
very b^inning those rewards which in such stories as these are 
MneraUy bestowed only in tbe end. “Settlements, carriages, 
bouBOB, furniture, ornaments, jewellery, all were perfect of their 
kind, leaving nothing to be wished for.” Her husband, moreover, 
had been “ fortunate' enough to secure and purchase the lease of a 
house within the aristocratic regions of Grosveaor Square.” Never¬ 
theless she refused to be happy. Her new name was too much 
for her to bear. She could never hear herself announced “ Lady 
Adela Grubb ” but she shivered. The sight of tbe Mominy FoU 
ceased to be a source of consolation and toy, lor there she read the 
hated name. “ Bless my heart and miod,’^ said her sister, the Lady 
Saiah, “ what's in a^ name P ” “ Grubb! Grobb) ” hissed Adela 
from between her dainty Bps. GrM, by tbe way, is not a word 
that can be hissed even by an earl's daughter. Sue led her ius* 
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ft mlsmhlft life. She fluog ii cup of ooflTee in bis face. She 
took to flirting and to gomhling. She lost lar^ sums of mpney at 
cardSf ftad she foxsM i be name of his commercial house to a cheque. 
She lulowed the to fall on an innocent man, who was ar- 
mted and bdged in Newgate. In the end she hecomes, of course, 
y%iy penitent, and gets reconciled to her husband, from wliom she 
had Men long separated; and is rewarded for her suflerings by 
finding, aa we have said, that there is no longer a Mr. Qrubb, but 
in his place a Sir Francis Netherleigh. Let us hope that the 
Morning ThM onoe more afforded her pleasant reading. 

Vi 9 hare no apace to follow at any length the fortunes of the 
other characters. The adventures of the gentleman who was found 
dead by crowner’s law are not wanting in excitement. He had. 
Indeed, only ^ed to kill himself, but he succeeded by a mischance 
in shooting his own father. His father's only brother had some 
yeara wlier cut his own throat. The life of the supposed suicide’s 
sister is not without attraction for a certain class of luluds. In her 
first season in London after her marriage wo are told that “ Peers 
were going mad for her smiles; peeresses condescended to court them. 
Panics do sometimes come over the fashionable world of this great 
metropolis,^’ adds our author. ** At the time of which we are writing 
it was the admiration of one of theinsolves, a woman, the beautiful 
Mrs. Dalrymple.” How a beautiful woman could bo a panic we shall 
only know when Mra Wood condescends to publish a glossary to 
her works. As the bride came in like a panic, so she faded away 
like ** a wreathing (aio) cloud ” and ** like a bright vision.’* Mean¬ 
while, she had done Mrs. Wood and her admirers one good turn. 
She had afforded on admirable opportunity fur a great display of 
the vulgarity of wealth. In particular, there isn lung description, 
filling many pages, of a fashionable dressmaker which ought to be 
read with the liveliest satisfaction by all the milliner's assistants 
and ladies-maids in London. What a plensui’e they will have in 
learulng that this dashing young lady of the panic ran up a bill in 
one season of not much less than four thousand pounds for 
dresses alone! Those readers of this story who delight in economy, 
if^there are any such, will be somewhat pleased to find, at all 
events, one exception to this extrovagauce. Among all the rich 
people who abound in Court Netiterle^h was an old Colonel. We 
are, once in the first volume and again in the second, impressively 
informed that, wealthy though he was, ho wore a black ribbon 
across his waistcoat in lieu of a gold chain. 

Foolish and odious as are the vulgar descriptions of luxury 
and wealtli which are to he found scattered through every 
volume of tliis novel, we should not find them quite so distasteful 
^ could Mrs. Wood keep clear altogether of pious effusions. We 
might foigive her characters thuir viciousness and their worship 
of money. We cannot forgive them their penitence and thoir 
piety. Those who gaze with open-eyed aamirntion, and even 
envy, at the purple and fine linen of Hives would be not the loss 
offensive should they now and then for a few moments—a due 

a ;ard to their gentility, of course, being preserved—mask thom- 
ves each as a modem Lazarus. 


among the sons of iian.* 

T his work might more appropriately have been entitled 
** Among the Sons of Britain in the Land of Han,” sinoo the 
point of view from which the ** Sons of llan ” are regarded is 
that of a lady looking out on the corners of the Empire from the 
verandahs, as it were, of English houses and the steam launches of 
British merchants. We say this in no dispraise of the hook, for 
by so doing we only express in other words Mrs. Hughes’s own 
aoeount of its aims and ^pe. All she claims lor it is that it 
describes faithfully the ** incidents, more or less interesting, which 
came under her own personal observation whilst accompanying 
her husband on hia travels.” We frankly admit all that she thus 
claims, and having conscientiously read through her book we are 
prepared to add that from the first page to the last it is well and 
brightly written, and that the incidents are sufficiently interesting 
to make it a readable volume. 

The overland route has been so often described, that probably 
most of Mrs. Hughes’s readers will skip over the first chapter, eveu 
at the expense of missing the gratifying contrast drawn in it 
between the depressing aspect of t^aigon and the snrroundingg of 
the rival Engush colony of Hong Kong. At this place the 
author’s stay was scarcely long enough to accustom her to being 
carried in swan-chairs rabed to a level with the shoulders of the 
coolies who bore her along*, and at Shanghai, where she next 
halted on her way to Chefoo, the greater part of the few days 
at her disposal were devoted to surrounding herself with the 
staff* of servants necessary for the maintenance of a house¬ 
hold, in Ohina. The interviews of ladies in England with ser- 
vante applying for situations sre often, as Mr. Du Maurier de¬ 
lights to ^ow us, ridiculous enough, but nothing can exceed 
the apparent absurdity of tbe panulel process in China, when 
quMtiOM era put and answered in ’’ pidgin ” English, except, 
perhaps, the folly of the people who will persist in using such a 
monstroas praversion of language. No wonder Mra Hughes 
-thought the jargon excessively childish,” and for a long time 
found it difllimlt, ivhen giving her orders, to disguise her mot^r- 
tongueSn such gibberish as this:—-*'Boy, I wantchee youohop- 

* Amom tko Song of Ham Natn of a Six Yearo* Retuhneo m mHom 
JParH of China and lonmmu By Mrs. Tkpmss Francis Hughes. London: 
TIadsy Brothers. x88z. 


chop go topside catchee ray one piecey book; rapposey no can find 
that aide, maskee.” For six years, however, this was the onlv 
medium through which Mre. Hughes was able to oommunioate with 
the ** Sona of Han.” And it would even appear that time over¬ 
came her objections to its use; for afterwards, when in Formosa, 
she expresses her delight at finding a coolie who could speak 
Englisfi. Kememberiug what hb ** English ” was, we should not 
have been inclined, had we been in the author’s position, to 
exchange ** the straight, strong, and tolerablv cloan-looking ” 
Chinaman, who spoke nothing but his own languam, for the 
pidgin-English-spoaking coolie. ” 

Mrs. Hughes visited several of the ports, and probably saw ae 
much of the natives as falb to the lot of most residents in Ohina. 
She dined with them, and tried to appear as though she liked 
shark’s fins, Szo-chiion fungi, bocho-de-mer, and other Eastern 
delicacies; she visited their theatres, and listened patiently to the 
shrill voices of the actors without understanding a word that was 
said, and submitted to have her ears ^afeuod by the conventional 
closhings of cymbals and beatings of gongs; and she ’'assisted” 
at a wrading at which she was not only allowed to see tbe bride’s 
face, but even to inspect her trousseau. But this formal side of 
Ohinese life pleased her less than the unceremonious habits of the 
people. Chinamen are in the liabit of eating largely at dinners, 
savoury and greasy morsels are apt to slip from the chop-stioka 
on to the table, tbe laps of the diners, or floor; sauces also are often 
spilt, until towards the end of the meal neither tables nor feasters 
are very sightly objects. Nor are matters much improved by the 
appearance of the usual ** dirty-looking wooden pail Ml of steam¬ 
ing hot water and a dork coarse cloth, which latter the inandarina,” 
on the occasion of which Mrs. Hughes speaks, “ whilst seated at 
table, each in turn dipped in the ‘water, and then mopped their 
unctuous faces in the most unconcerned manner.” Chinese 
theatricals, again, are sq unlike our own, not only in tbe arrange- 
nionts of the building, but in the acting and substance of w 
plays, that eveu to foreigners who understand the language tbev 
are dreary, if not, as they often are, indecent, performances. Their 
weddings, too, are to tbe uninstructed more curious than entertain¬ 
ing, and we can quite understmid Mrs. Hughes's desire to leave early 
at the marriage she describes, after haviug wearied herself with 
watching the unintelligible formalities, and the endless bowings 
and prostrations of the bride and bridegroom before the blow 
wall which appeared to her to bo the object of their adoration. 

But fur the Chinamen in thoir work-a-day clothes she has a sin¬ 
cere regard. They " invariably appeared kind and good-humoured, 
and BO far from receiving any rudeness or incivility at their hands,” 
she was ever " treated by them with respect and studied polite¬ 
ness ”;— 

I remember on one occasion [she adds], passing the coitogo of a poor 
man who showed great taste in lliu arrangement of flowers in pots around 
his door. One exceedinglj good apecimen of an aster had a particular 
attraction for mo on account of the dclicacv of its hues, and by my gesture 
1 expressed my admiration to the owuer. Tho old man seeined pleased with 
my approval of his pet, and 1 proceeded on my walk ; 1 had forgotten all 
about llio circumstance when, to my surprise and dulight, I found on n^ 
return home tbe very aster 1 had admired, pot and all<~a present from an 
old Chinaman whom 1 bad never seen before. 

That there ia no lack of affection among thorn she has abundant 
evidence to prdve, and she describes with some force the intftOM 
grief of a Chinese mother on tho death of her toby. It 
is as well to bear such cases as this in mind when we *read 
of fui'eigners being stoned, robbed, assaulted, and sometimea killed 
in the interior of the country for no other offence than that they 
are not Chinamen, and of too existence of such notices aa the 
following, which stands at the edge of a pood near Foochow, 
" Girls ore not to be drowned here.” But the fact is that among 
Chinamen, as among all people of a low civilization, the same 
natures are capable of great kindness and of savage brutality, of ex¬ 
cessive alfection and of cold-blooded cruelty. Thoir moral faculties 
oro not sufliciently developed to enable them to hold a just balance 
between right and wrong, and the consequence is that tbe impulse 
of the moment is their only guide. Some of the most cruel murders 
which disgraced tho Indian Mutiny wore committed by men who 
bad previously been on intimate and friendly terma with their 
victims. And so it must always bo among half-civilized peoples; 
it requires hut the inflammatory action of fanaticism or the passion 
of self-interest to curdle the kindliest natures, and to make them 
relentless and cruel. 

However, to Mrs. Hughes was shown only the golden ride of 
the shield, and wo are quite content to forget with her that there 
is such a thing as a reverse to it. Of Buddhist priests alone she 
speaks with some disparagement. But as these servants of B^dbft 
are considered fair game by Chinese novelists, playwrights, and 
^Uad-writers, there is no reason why a stranger should not also join 
in the chorus of contemptuous ridicule. In appearance they are, os 
a rule, dirty and forhidaing^looking; their ignorance is notorious, 
and their habits of life ore in open violation of the Jaws of the 
founder of their faith. But tliough by long habitude they swallow 
camels without an effort, they yet on occasions have the decency 
to strain at gnats, as the following incident at a picnic in a 
Buddhist temple, narrated by Mrs. Hughes, shows:— 

One of the priests [writes the author] was evidently of opinion that 
the sight of so many uabelioveni devourfng vianda, some of which wore 
prohibited according to die ancient ordinances of lladdha, was not a proper 
ono to meet tho eyes of thoir idol j for, no sooner had we commenced our 
meal, than tho holy man hung up a piece of rail cloth, in tho manner of a 
aereen, before the race of the gilded image. Tbe ^este must have really 
believed that tlicir own actions were no longer visible to tiioir deiflod patron, 
fw on our presenting them with somu champagne they each sipped a little 
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Is tn^^ puling the Ibrhidden liquid on ftoin hand to hand with many a 
lur ana wiali and with much amaeking of lifie, as If they appieeiatea H 
tiborragbly. One veiy pioni old gentleman put down hie bude to olaq> 
with both bands a hal^onipty bottle which was given him, and with a dy 
glanee nn at the red curtain to make sure that the idol wu not peeping, he 
applied the bottle to bis holy Him, nor did ho remove it until it wu quite 
amply. 

It to difficult to imagbe a acena more out of harmony with the 
teaehinga of Sal^a-Mtini than this. Self-restraint and vietorv over 
the appikiteB were the cardinal points of hto doctrine; aelf-indul- 
Mnoe a^ i^ttonr are the characteristics of these his degraded 
mllowam. Even toe eztotenca of the idol to one of the ** blank 
Uaaphemtoa of Ohlneae Buddbtom ” which have tended to ledoce a 
pure and lofty fidth to the level of a superstitioua idolatry. A 
fitting pendant to this acene waa an episode witnessed by Mrs. 
Hngheaat another Joss-house/’where a woman, after praying 
oameatlv and burning several joss-sticks ” before the shrine of 
the Ood of Earth, played a game of pitch and toss with the deity 
in such a way os to detormfce by the fall of the coin which were 
^e lucky words to choose in an impending gambling lotte^. It 
to impossible to reach a lower depth of superstition Sian this, and 
it to a curious instance of the hold that the supernatural bason the 
human mind that in a country where atheistic Confucianism to the 
professed creed of every one who can read the ** Four Books ” and 
'’Five Olusios,” there should exist and flourish a system eo 
grossly superstitions as Chinese Buddhism. Unlike those fairies 
whose touch to aaid to convert the most worthless substances into 
the purest ^gpld, the Chinese no sooner come into contact with 
purs and spiritual ideas than they, so materialize and degrade them 
that they lose all trace of their original semblance. It hu been 
•0 with the tenets of Buddhism and Toouism, and it remains to 
be seen whether those of Ohristtosity will faro any better at their 

^th siich considerations, however. Mrs. Hughes does not 
trouble herself. She prefers to skim lightly over the surface of 
her subject, and to leave to others the task of cross-examining her 
facts, and of demanding from them the why and wherefore of 
their existence. Such book-making is easy work, though it must 
be eopfessed that it does not tend to increase our existing stock of 
knowledge. Indeed, if the present work were not so ^easantlv 
written, we should be inclined to ask wfav it was writ^n at all. 
It to impossible to gather from it any definite idea either about the 
oonntry or the peo^e. It to merely a sketchy diary of a six years’ 
lesidence in Chua, but as such it is worth reading. 


4 LL SAINTS, DERBY.* 

"VrETTHEB the chief author nor the subject-matier of this 
A V book to unfamiliar to us, as we have already reviewed the 
four volumes, full of valuable matter, upon the Churches of Derby- 
ebtoe, suceeBslvel^jr published by Mr. Cox, while in our notice we 
followed the wnter’e own example in dwelling at considerable 
length upon All Saints Church, Derby, with a particular refer¬ 
ence to the inconceivable Vandalism which made havoc of some 
of its most interesting features in 1873, under the iconoclastac 
ipdcbmce of on incumbent who hae since then received his reward 
in^tneway of promotion to one of the best-endowed and most 
fashionable churches at the West End of London. Bemembering 
what we then ssid, we are confronted by our leminiscenoea when 
we ait down to review the more ample monograph of the same 
ehurob which Mr. Cox has recently brought out in concert with Mr. 
8t John Hope, in a handsome and fully illustrated quarto ; for, of 
course, incidents which have been alreadv related as most wortbv of 
commemoration, although they have not by lapse of time become less 
wdrthy of record, cannot bear repetition after eo ebon an interval. 
AH Sunts, the chief church of Derby—formerly collei^ate—to, in 
its present condition, made up of a noble modern Perpendicular 
tower, and of a heavy, though rather stately, Italian building, 
which in 1724 repl^d the old structure throi^h the deter- 
Mdwatiftn of the then vicar. Dr. Hutchinson, an orhitrary and not 
vin seriipulous man, according to our authors, who secured 
(Hobs ss hto architect at the moderate (for so eminent an artist) 
cost ot twenty-five pounds, but with the result of fends and 
lioart>humingB befbte which he himeelf succumbed. The buildlog, 
which to internally divided into nave and atolee hv two rows of 
** Boman Doric ” columns, to well proportioned ana of sufficient 
height and width. As at St. MartinVin-the-Fields and in the 
dkureh in Vere Street, Gibbs indulged in the barbarism, taken 
firom Bpalato, of the architrave cut up, so as to produce the 
cfllsot of a second capital standing upon the legitimate one. 
‘We atUl find, though sadly distlgnred and ruthlessly dis- 
plaeed, the msMifleent wrou^ht-iron screens produce by 
ttohewsU, a local' worthy; while the dt^'eeta membra of the 
JSliil ^ Devonahiie’s tomb tMl a tale of tonatiotom and of neglect 
iamedlhle in thesir days, in which all sbhoola are beginning to 
le^ and ptaettoe a decent regard for the proprieties of worship 
and the oham of historical asaooiatiion. 

The old collate nhoreh which fell before Dr. Hafobinsonh 
innovafing seal la thns descrihed 
Fram tha various Utile details pertrining to the old flihrlo thkt can be 
d the Qrardurardensr Aeooa&ts and Ordwa, we find that the 
I seed to oondit of a ikav% WIda aoutb alde^ ratoiSr narrower north 
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aide, chaueel, wraCh ohaned obapd, wlilob waa aa extendoo of the ionth 
aiito, and laige Motb poroh wiah'wiodewa on deoh aide, aad a vestiy, 
wbloh we boUeee opened out of the chanoel cm the north dda ' 

Moreover, we am told, upon the aufhority of an old pslnting of 
the time of James II., that the chancel nwae gahlea, and .wire 
lighted a seven-light Perpendicular east window: and that ^ 
south chanoel aisle, or ’’quire of St. Katharine,” had also a ^tie 
and a good Decorated window of six lights. The more narrow 
north chanoel also apparently possessed only a lean-to roof. 

The exact age of the mag^cent panelled tower—50 feat square 
at the hsse, and 40 at the top, with a height of 178 feet—has not 
been fuUy asoertained. We are informed that 

various conflicting itatements have been mode with respect to the eouet 
age of this grand tower, some oiugning it to oa late a date as the reign ef 
Queen Mary ; but the truth is that tho proceM of building, like ao many ef 
the best masterpieces of Gothic art, was a slow one, and that its ereottoo 
extended over a considerable period. Fortunately we ore able to give oome 
interesting documentary evidence, hitherto unknown and unnuUiahad, on . 
this very point. From the ilnt volume of the Ghurehworaensf minute I 
books (which begin in the year 1^65) we gather that the works of the 
tower were in progreu in tho eecond year of Hetiiy VIU. (15x0-11). 

The next entry, it seems, occurs some ten yean later; while the ! 
accounts of 1527 show that a Derby dyer, named Robert Liverseye, , 
founder two years afterwards of an important charity, was also a ' 

I munificent benefactor to this steeple. 

The patronage of All Saints Church, which hebng^ before the i 
Beformation to the Dean of Lincoln, passed at that time into the , 
hands of the Corporation of Derby. For a brief space of time , 
during the reign of Queen Anne the pulpit of the da church was ! 
famous all over England} for the first of the two sermons for which 
the turbulent Dr. Saoheverell was made by the Ooveminent of his 
day a clerical martyr, with the characteristic good luck to the pro- 
aecuton which ordinarily attends the victimizing of dan^men, was 
preached on August 'x 5,1709, in All Saints, Derby. The occasion 
which led that doughty polemic to fill the pulpit at Derby was 
that he was ohapbin to the High Sherifif of that year, his kinsman, 
Mr. George Sacheverell, while the sermon, ” The Communication 
of Sin,” was pahUshed at the request of the grand jury, among 
whom we find representatives of the old Derbyshire families of 
'Wilmot, FitzHerbert, Beresford, Vernoo, Pole, Horton, and—a 
strange name to occur in so Tory a company—Cavendish. 

It must have been some time before the political churchmen of 
Derby subsided into a condition of decorous calm; for after the 
death of Queen Anne, in 1715, Mr. Sturges of All Sifints prayed 
publicly for King James, although, after a minute's reflection, hs 
expbined that he meant King Geo^. The congregation, we art 
told, got tumultuous, and the military gentlemen present drew 
their swords. Poor 1 ^. Sturges pleaded a slip of the tongue^ bit 
he waa never again albwed to ofiidate at All Saints, Tl}e 
authorities no doubt explained to him, as more than a centuiy 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington did to Mr. Huriusson, that 
there was no mistake, there could be no mistake, and there 
should bo no mistake. Eleven years passed when All Ssicts 
Church again became the scene of strife, though on this ocoasbn 
civic and not general poUUos led to the confution. In the course 
of the miserable squabbles which characterized its rebuUdiDg 
the contention between the Mayor, Mr. Bognold, and Dr.Hutehiu|on 

S ew so hot that the vicar prosecuted the magistrate for brawl- 
church, and succeeded in having him fined 37/. sad cosb. 

But an incident more strange than any which we have yet re¬ 
corded took place in the new church within twenty years of its 
completion. Publicly in All Saints, only a hundred and thirty- 
six years ago, on Thursday, DeoemMr 5, 1745, the Roman Mass 
was said. The book speaks of High Mass, but we can hardly 
suppose that an army on its march could have carried the apparatus 
ne^ul for such a celebration. The occasion of this strange 
event was the occupation of Derby by Prince Charles Edwa^ 
The incident speaks well for the oonscieDtiousness of the young 
Ghevalier, or, it may he, for that of hto household; but, in nee <u 
such an audacious prooeediug, it to not to be wondered at that he 
was disappointed in that ^rmpathy foom Englishmen on which he 
relied for installing hto father at ot. James’s. Mr. Oox eonjeotu- 
rally observes that the Mass must have been said at the marble altar 
ao cruelly desecrated in 1873. when it.waa tom down and foatened 
against the wall, with a mtoundeistood and perverted quotatiOki 
from Ifishop Ridley incised wpon it. We may assume this altar to 
have been the site of the ceremony; but in the eyes of a Boman 
liturgist it was a mere nneonsecrated shelf, though most probabty 
used to support the portable altar whidi was without doubt 
employed. 6ur authcre desoribe the monuments and record the 
opitaj^s with great folneas and indus^. Among the other reliea 
of the older &nmli still nreaerved to a wooden effigy, theory 
one in that material found m that part of EngUuuL 
By tho proviriona of the Munidpal Oorpotatioas Act of 
all uburen patronage belonging to Co^mtiona—bodiea wbii^ 
until the repeal in 1828 of i£e Test and Cox^ration Acts ware 
abaolatdy idratifled with the Establtohed Ohuceh—had to be add 
hf doction. Xbe puiehaaMt of the advowaon of All Saints, Dsrity, 
were ik» Simeon Trastses, and nothing more need, tfasrefore, m 
said of the complexion of the theology which fbuid fisvdor in toa 
pulpiA But, onfooldngat tlMltotof vicszsforretheraicre then 
three hundred yesre, nothing to so remarkanle as the obsonrity of 
the noinliM under dthnr Wbams. TheoBtyEtohopwiiobaeoffir 
reoeeeded foom this chiueh waa Dr. Andenon, foxreeriy JMste of 
Bnpertidand, who waa ttoar nbont n twrivemoiiih in 1 
Hbvw DerhyiSAre-^htoh hw 

order to fadfitate the Inoreaae of the ^ptsoopita, in biiinb wnw 
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£Qr RioliiiiVd Ckotifu Act, tmuferred from the old aod illuatn^ua 
aee of Xiehfield i& Stafforddiire to the new and tentative one 
of Sonthwell in Nottinghanuhire—aucceeds, aa it well deaervesi 
in ohtaiitiiig a biaho]^ of fta own. All Saints Ohureh can certainly 
never be acoeitted^ aa hia jmmanent cathedral. With a town 
thiivi^ and gxomog like Derbyi church extension is a constant 
neeassily. It would therefore be an act of prudent forethought 
to prepare ibr the contingency of a see of l)erbyshire by pro¬ 
viding a new church in the form of a building which might ho < 
bereaiter the instalment of a cathedral. Qranting equal accom¬ 
modation, and leaving the carved work in block, such a constiuc- 
tion need not be more expensive than n completed church of the 
ordinaiy parochial type. In itself the enterprise would be less 
ambiUoUB than the gigantic works actuolly in progress at St. 
Alhanb and at iVuro, with its comparatively small population of 
ten thousand. 


THE OLD ABBOT'a ROAD.* 


rpHEHE axe certain novels of portentous length which touch 
-A our lympathies while they irritnt o us. As reviewer.**, however 
conscientious, we should be more than human were wo not fretted by 
the hard labour to which they condemn us \ and yet we remember 
that the taak of writing them must have been far more severe than 
bur own. _ If a trivial story is obviously worthless, we naturally 
know neither pity nor remorse. As the case may bo^ we either 
throw it aside, or we skip to the best of our ability, feel¬ 
ing that it is impossible to do the author serious injustice. 
But with such a novel as this it is altogothor dill'eront. The 
Ahbot*$ Hoad bears the unmistakable traces of thought and care; 
in many respects it shows more than average ability; some of the 
scenes are sufficiently exciting, and most of them are far from dull. 
To judge the book fairly, we should road it conaciontiouslv; aud 
yet it £is the fatal fault of gratuitous tediousucss. Miss Alldridge 
seems to have considerable ambition, but slight skill in con¬ 
struction. Selecting subjects purely domestic, sho has gone to 
work upon a broad canvas wat might have suited^ a grand 
historical picture, and she has overcrowded it Avith unimportant 
chameters and a superfluity of minute details. To begin with, 
she has embraced in her digressive fiction the lives and loves 
of the people of two generations who happen to have an 
extensive acquaintance in various circles of society. We are 
introduced successively to many estimable folk; but our know¬ 
ledge of them is so exceedingly slight and ephemeral that wo 
are profoundly indifibreut to the family histories on which the 
author is inclined to expatiate. Then, in exercising her own 
powera of imagination, she will trust little or nothing to ours; so 
we must follow many paraUol lines of closely consecutive narra¬ 
tive, extending over a number of years. It is all the greater pity 
bepause by economizing her labour she might have made a very 
interesting story. As it is, wo may assure her readers for their 
encoumgement that the interest increases as the end is drawing 
near: so much so that, at the risk of appearing inconsistent, we 
are obliged to criticize the abruptness of the denouement. We 
can understand that Miss Alldridge may have gradually grown 
dCfi^erate as she felt that her ch'aractoVs had fairly bolted with 
her, and must be pulled up somewhere and on any terms. Still 
a coincidence of violent moral revulsions should he avoided, if an 
author has any regard to psvchologieal probabilities. We can 
hardly admit that a quartet of sorely tried lovers, who have been 
either betraying and betrayed or playing at cross-purposes, should 
soar simultaneously and on the shortest notice into the suhlimest 
spheres of Christian forgiveness. And yet the author does not 
by any means take a j^nial view of human nature ^nerally. 
It is true that there are a brother and sister of singmar moral 
beauty in her story, and these are not only the most engaging, but 
seem to be tb*e most realistic, of her characters. She appears to 
assign a monopoly of the practice of virtue to tlioso who are most 
free from temptation; ana her rustics living far from the madding 
crowd lead for the most part tranquil and reputable lives. One great 
safeguard they have in helon^ng chiefly to the Dissenting com- 
mumons. The Churchastheauthor representsit, although she admits 
one shining exception to the rule, is in an unholy allianco with the 
world and the devil. Church members ore cither neglectful of the 
teachings they ought to follow or let earnestness degenerate into 
narrow-minded bigotry. People moving in what is known os 
sodely abandon themselves to its insidious seductions: while 
nspectable men of business, when hastening to grow rich, are 
IxttM better than whited eepulchrea. Yet things, in the novel at 
laast, gat somewhat better as the world mws older; and the 
yoqpg ptople of the second generation are decidedly more ostim- 
aUetra &eir parents. 

The story opens with the loves of young Mr. Bentham and 
MIm Ohrisue mme. The pair are eupposed to be fondly attached 
to each other, yet the love seems to bo chiefly on the lady’s side. 
We hardly k^w how the author intends to depict Bentham, 
mite aa uie ftip>seemiiig embodimont of a problem that defies 
even seHtetndnation. Though apparently capable of deep afleo- 
tioDi he is aeveitbdte eold and sdx-contained; and, if nothing is 
to be absdlattly proved agiunst him, we cannot help foelioff that 
we^muld be sony to trust him in matters of business. That be 
li dapebU of loving is appsrently made clear hy his sticking toler- 


•,n*Oid JMoet AnnI. By Li»ift ABdridgSi Anther of «By Love 
Lew#*' Limdont darks A Go. z68r. 


ably stsadfastiy to Miss Frome, who has nothing beyond her 
smml salary as a school teacher, though at one time he is on tiia 
point of throwing her over. That his conscience is elastic is more 
than suggested; and besides, had it been otherwise, he would 
scarcely have got on by acting as jackal to the un^upulondy 
speculative Mr. Faulkner. We are informed on his own con¬ 
fession, after he has **mado his pile,” as the Americans say^ 
in partnership with Faullmer, with whom ho has quarrelled, that 
that smoothly-spoken gentleman is a flood in human form, having 
legally murdered or driven into lunatic asylums sundry impecuni¬ 
ous Tiotims who had the ill-luck to bavo* dealings with him. In 
truth, while Faulkucr was inoroasing a handsome inheritance by 
usury, Bentham, who was his confidant and associate, could hardly 
have kept his hands clean. The third of the trio of parents is Sir 
Hendrik Van Noordon of Mount Norden, a man of a nature 
remarkably unprepossessing, though perhaps he is rather weak than 
wicked. By the assistance of Faulkner, Bentham, and Co., he suc¬ 
ceeds in pretty nearly muddling away his property; he quarrels with 
his young wife, and separates from her; and he alienates the 
attachment of his daughter Fotronella, though she is brought 
afterwards to give him a kind of contemptuous pity. As what i» 
really a prologue gives us reason to preaunie, the children of the 
three households''are destined to bo more intimately connected 
than their parents. Petrnnolln, as might have been expected frons 
her upbringing, appears at first sight to be the least promising. 
8 he is heautiful, of course, but she is wayward, and what in a 
filly wo should have called sulky and vicious. She scoms to caro 
for nothing, except perhaps the memory of a dead sister, and the 
memory has soured instead of softening her. Nor can wo well 
understand why the elder Mr. Faulkner should have set his heart 
upon marrying Potronella to his son. No doubt she is heiress apparent 
to tbo Mount Nordon property; but the property is encumbered 
almost to its full value, as nobody knows better than himself. II» 
is the last man to value^ birth without money; as mortgagee 
ho has the heiress almost at his mercy; and yet he manes uvree 
lor her hand on account of his son, ns if she were to bring the 
youth uuembnrrnsied estates by way of dowry. As for voung Mr^ 
Kay Faulkner, he is almost as inscrutable as Mr. Bentham; and 
ns with Mr. Bentham, the author appears never to have made 
up her own mind about him. Ho prides himself on precocious 
cynicism; he behaves at homo like an arrant bully to his little 
brothers and sisters by a second marriage, so that it is no wonder 
his waspish step-mother should detest him. Although he 
seldom misses an opportunity of making himself disagreeable to hia 
father, he lots himself bo inoculated by the elder man’s greed of 
money; and on one occasion, just before his final trausforniatioa 
scene, he behaves to the girl to whom he is engaged with truculent 
brutality. Yet he not only shows flashes of a noble nature, but 
gives proof of something like generous self-abnegation, when ho 
falls in love with Bentham’s penniless daughter in place of paying 
court to the supposed hoiresa of Mount Norden. 

As for Bentham the elder, who was comparatively a respectable^ 
man, perhaps ho deserved on that account to bo blessed in his 
family. His daughter Chrissie, named after her mother, was whal 
we should pronounce an exceedingly nice girl. 8he is ladylike 
and unassuming, though sprightly ; she sin^ swootiy, and is quite 
pretty enough to explain her making a conquest of liay Faulknen 
But her brother Hugh, in every sense, and in all seriousness, is 
infinitely the best character in the story, although he isundoubte^y 
the sort of mystically minded hero whom a woman would 
iroa^ne rather than a man. He was a dreamy boy of demded, 
though fantastic, genius. lie was thoughtful beyond his years^ 
and addicted to those quaint speeches, megnant with signifloance^ 
which iudiroctly, at all events in novels, portend an early death. 
He is sure to do nothing well which he does not go about with 
enthusiasm, and his father, though an eminently practical man of 
business, has the good sense not to cross his sons bents. Hugh 
begins with an infatuation for art. The lad’s visits to the 
country, where he goes in search of subiects for his brushy 
give the author many upnoitunities for tnoso descriptions ox 
scenery in which she excels. Could Hugh have transferred to 
canvas her fresh and pleasing pictures of the woods and fimn- 
steadings that must lie somewhere in the Weald of Kent along 
the Abbot’s Road,” and in what she has christened the ** Land 
of Oasts,” ho would doubtlesa have made his fortune among tiio 
dealers. But Providence has designed him for a different mission. 
Among the Kentish oast-houses he falls in with tbo good folks of 
the Methodist connexion, to which his mother bad belonged. They 
have the shrewdness to discern that he has a call as a preacher; ano^ 
though be breaks ground at first with diffidence and reluctance, hO 
finds he has the gifts of a heaven-sent orator, ^me of the 
sketches of the young enthusiast when in his impaationed and 
exalted moods are really very fine. He feels so intensely that, 
with the winning charm of his eloquence, he speaks to tiie very 
hearts of his audience. The most marvellous instance of this 
is when he moves a young lady whom chance, or somathiog 
else, has guided to h& chapel. The young lady is no other 
than our old acquaintance Petronells, who, having lost her 
fother, has withdrawn temporarily from a world with which she la 
more disgusted than ever. Hugh follows up his first success with a 
seal whira loses nothing 1^ the fiiot that he admires her paanoaately. 
Be Boothes her bruised epirit, end directs her to unsuspeot^ 
sources of consolation, till in veiy gratitude she mast give her love 
to the man who has opened to her new prospeets (ff^transeendent 
hamnneas. Had Hugh possessed the means to marry her thea 
and there, sU might have been weU. But they must wai^ unfortn* 
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Bttelj, and they drift asunder. Miss Von T^oordsn is transfemnd 
for a time to society that naturally looks down on the humble 
artist and minister, who was oerifuniy ineligible &oiii a worldly 
point of Tiew. But the young friend of Petronella, who has been 
most indefatigable in breaking off the engogement, has gone to 
work fVom purely sectarian motives, loathing Hi^h as a minister of 
Dissent. Meantime Ray Faulkner, who had plighted hia faith to 
Hugh’a Mster, has aimultaneously left that young woman in the 
loru; and next, adding insult to injuiy, has poutively gone and 
engagtd himself to Petronella. She, as she auMeqaently explains, 
when humbling herself in remorseful penitence to Uug^ bad 
given the young minister his dismissal mainly out of consideration 
tor him. When she appeared most cruel and cold she hod been 
painfully acting a part, and certidnly she had not only acted, but 
overacted it ilowever, she decides at the last moment that it 
would be wedding misery if she were united to Mr. Faulkner; and 
,Bay, after threatening her savagely and swearing that he holds 
her to her troth, rushes away in search of the deserted Chrissje. 
Though he finds OLriseie at the point of death, his return proves 
the most efiectual of possible restoraUves while the much- 
toigivinff Hugh is made more blissful than ever when clasping his 
Petronella once more in hia arms. Had Miss Alldridge concen¬ 
trated her work on that particular couple, we believe she would 
have given us a tor better novel. 


CimiSTMAS BOOKS, 
in. 

f\LD and New Edinburgh (James Grant. Oassell and Co.)—> 
^ ** Edinburgh would ne a delightful place if it wore not 
Edinburgh,** Lord Dundreary is said to have remarked. Edin- 
buigh, if we may believe Mr. Grant, and the artists who illustrate 
hia bwk, was a very nice place before it woe ii^dinburgh. The 
frontispiece of the work represents an extremely pleasing land¬ 
scape, ** The North Loch,** with a church in the middle distance, 
and the Pentlanda behind. The North Loch, unless we ore mis¬ 
taken, is now Princes Street Gardens, and railways, streets, and 
vilkw cover the smiling landscape. Mr. Grant thinks that 
Edinburgh owes its origin to ** the hardy warriors of the Gadeni,” 
who ** ruBod some rude rampart on the precipitous clifTs of the 
OasUe rock.” The illustrations in this book are rather casually 
hitrodueed. We find the ” Maiden,” that early guillotine, on p. 3, 
and the ** White Horse Inn ” on p. 4, where we might expect still 
to be among the hardy warriors of the Gadoni. But, as Cicero 
said of Athens, every stone you tread on in Edinburgh is historical, 
and all the Old Town is full of romantic memories of the Btuarts. 
Mr. Grant has written a very interesting book. He starts from the 
mlent evidence of graves and cairns, of bronze swords, elf-arrowt, 
gold torques, and clay urns, found on ancient Scottish sites, and still 
eloquent of antiquity. On the slopes of Arthur's Seat, be says, 
** may still be seen toe traces of ancient civilization, in some now 
toigotteu mode of cultivating the soil, forgotten unless we recall the 
terraces of theilhine, or the ancient poraHels of the Peruvians in 
the Cordilleras of the Andes.” Terrace-cultivation, with its walls 
and watercourses, is as familiar to the people of the Riviera as to 
the natives of New Caledonia; but it is certainly curious to find 
Araoes of this form of amculture on Arthur's Seat Mr. Grant’s book 
saim iVom the bailed civilizations to the anecdotes of yesterday, 
and every page contains a legend of old broils and duels, and trials 
tor witchcraft, tales of old judges, rubbers, poets, taverners. The 
volume is most copiously illustrated, and (p. 115) we have a 
sketeh of the veiy lantern used by the notorious Deacon Brodie in 
bis double craft of cabinet-maker and buiglar. 

FVom Eye to Heart (J. S. S. RothwelJ. Chapman and Hall, 
Limited) contains a number of rather pretty photographs from 
pictures aud a quantity of verses. In quoting, n from Byron, 
** Go, pretty book, from this my solitude,” and so on, Mr. liothwell 
oeems to have forgotten that Jijron says the lines are Southey’s, 
and io^ores the world not to them for his own. Mr. Bothwell 
pphUsbes some verses of his own which are not quite worthy of 
ihe company iu whioh they find themselves. . 

HhuAratM Britith BaUado (Cassell, Petter, and Co.)—^Mr. 
O. B. Smith is the editor of these handsome volumes. lie finds 
4 hat the task of selecting ballads is ” like gathering a noseffay in a 
garden overflowing .with floral riches.” ** Overflowing with'floral 
riches ** is good, but Mr. Smith has certainly not caught hia style 
from the poets with whom he has been living. Among '^balltfcw ” 
be indudes, not only traditional voihs-hedsr, but the compositions 
«f Mr. Mortimer Collins, Mr. R. Buchanan, and very many other 
modern writers. The ballads are arranged—the device savea 
trouble, but is not artistic—in alphabetic order, and we begin 
with Admiral Hosier's GhosL'^ We leap from Drayton’s 
** Agincourt” to^* Alison Gross”: and soon aftwwards comes the 
imitation of Wordaworth in Rejected Addresses.' However, 
admost all the baUads, old and new, are good in their several kinds. 
The illustrations are of very various merit. Though we could 
wish to see ballads eolleoted and arranged in a more intelligeot 
way, these two volumes ate so full of go^ poetry that they should 
he weleome eveiywhere. 

Bioturoefrom the OrkMy Jdando T. Bold. Douglss).— 
This volume contains more than a hundred drawings, ** etched by 
the author in pen and inh.” It is a dingular method of ** etch- 
and unknown, we imagine, to the art of Mr. Seymour 
.Hftfn .and Mr. Whistler. But this m a nsere ouestioa 4^ .woida 
The little diawiqgs, as of the Old Pierfj^sad at Eirhivall, and the 
pears on the garden wall (Plate i), are very obsver and delicate; 


aniUhe same prsiss may be given to the dmwiaf, of the fuins' of 
the Bishop's Palaoe (Plate v.) •There is a want of perspective in 
**The Foot^ShapuMbay” (plate viii.); and the larger htodsoim 
are less successful, because the method cuf the artiid Is leis 
adapted to such work thou to the smaller ** bits ” of stoMtectoie 
and the designs of groteeque crags and breaks in the cUflh, 

The Belgravia Annwu (Ohatto and Windus) is, as usual, an 


Two Delicate Oases*' cannot fail to divert the gloondeat reitfar. 

Vanitg Fair Album (Office of “Vanity Fair”).—It is not tbs 
fault of the artista that they have to caricature men of whom the 
great public novor heard. Qf about half of tha “ statesmen ” 
here delineated the names are to us perfectly untomilihr; and, if 
one has heard of Mr. Ryle and Alderman Fowler, It is scatoely as 
statesmen that they are best known to this generation. The 
drawings, however, of Mr. Frederick Archer, Lord Harris, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and Colonel Gordon reprint 
persons who have really won fame, and are, theretore, intetesting 
enough. 

The fTAite Chap 4 (Esmd Stuart. S.P.O.K.)—Nobody would 
ever guess the meaning of the title of this amusing little story. It 
is nothing less than the name given by an old lady taker bed, on 
account of a fanciful analogy to the chapel wherein the maiden 
knight kept watch in the middle ages. The old lady, in spite of 
her imaginative turn of mind, is a veiy pleasant and wim person, 
who takes a little girl to educate and bring up. This chUd is 
admirably drawn, and so are her brpthen who oome to pay her a 
visit, and send her to Coventry because they find her out on a 
xnidni^t expedition to the cathedral. Poor Patty is made very 
miser^le at their openly expressed preference for a cousin who is 
“ quite a young lady,” and at having her devotion, which has aspired 
to learning how to mend their old boots, opeidy set at naught. 
Miss Stuart is so successful in her sketches of ebildren toat we 
hope she will give us many more of them. 

Every Boy* 9 AnnxMl (Routledgq).—The tour continents and 
most of the centuries have been laid under contribution, to tornisb 
entertainment for every boy. The Rev. H. 0 . Adams sends some 
interesting Traveller’s Tales, and Lady Lamb famishes short ac¬ 
counts of various popular historical personae. We must, however, 
protest gainst the shameless way in whi^ Francis I. is flattered 
ID the picture on p. 178. The artist has drawn him as the elegant 
young monarch one somehow imagines him to be, before one has 
seen tne contempuiary lung-nosed portnuts that represent him oa he 
really was. 

The marvellous adventures of two very plucky and amiiging 
children, Tumpy and Chully, must be read in Among the Oibjiige 
(Sydney Hodges. Illustrated by 11 . Petherick. Remington, 1881). 
This is a volume of fantastic travels, which we think cmildren wui 
find really entertaining, while the fraternal aflection of Chqffy 
and Tumpy is as much to be imitated aa their plan of soaliug a 
Welsh mountain with no provisions but a box of acid dropa iaan 
example to be avoided. The little book somehow reminds one of 
childhood and its day-dreams, and the numerous pictiures, among 
which that of “ the shoe bouse '* is particularly humorous, wiU 
be the joy of many nuiseries; some of the landscapes are pai^ 
ticularly impressive. While that king of nonsense. Mr. Lewis 
Oarroll, rests on the laurels of AlicCf we are not likely to Imve a 
more pleasant book of fantasy than Among tlte Otlgige, 

Ihe Adventuree of Herr Baby (Mrs. Moleswortb. Illustrated 
by Walter Orane. Macmillan).—Mrs. Moleswortb has written a 
more successful ghild's book usual, and this time we believe 
that children will be honestly interested in The Adomtvree of 
Herr Baby. These adventures, it is true, were hut suutil, as we 
should expect from his size and age; but they are told in a nqtund 
straightforward way, and without any grown-up reflections. Wo 
cannot, however, help thinking that Mrs. Moleswortb makes l^r 
children talk in unnecessarily quaint language; at least it ia 
not common among the infants of our own acquaintance to con¬ 
verse after the following fashion:—“ Not in winter, Frits,” sai d 
Baby, “ him wouldn’t mind in winter when the water are so cold. 
Lisa, when the wevvy cold mornings comes, him’s going to be a 
Frantisker.” This kind of talk would be hopelessly confusing to a 
child who was reading to itself. Many of the uiustratioof are 
very pretty, though “ &by ” is frightfully fat 

kily and Oily (Mrs. T. H. Ward. tUustmted by Alma- 
Taaema. Macmillan).—Mra. Ward's stoiy is writtsii ii) fe^ little 
words, and is intended only for very Uttle ohildrmi. It is Simple 
and uneventful, except for those snoall events whiqh ai^e up wo 
sum of children's lives, and are contemplated in ear^yaffs tmitth 
a vexy large telescope. Mrs. Ward has not attempted any l^y 
heights, or any outnif-the-way effects. She has token two ordikhiy 
children and related the histc^ of their trip to the mountains, and 
the pleasures that awaited them there, in plaiii, hasy language that 
will render her hook acceptable to ihoee tor whom it ia Intended. 

The Three Tn^ueret a Story of Admntaree in the WUie ef 
Canada (Acbillee Daunt Nelson).—It is a melittpiiQiy fact that, 
as Mr. Daunt says in his nieface, many of tbe herds am 

becoming extinct Jn Caaadi^ and are only to |«iif>iwd in aoattemd 
groups on the sides of the Rocky Moontsins.. What the writom 
of boys' books will do without these useful we am at a 

loss to imagine. They ftU So msoy gaps prhen bthhr quadnipeds 
am exhausted, and tovm a kind of tompetoto .aona beiwssa the 
tropical lion and ,tha noMr bear. All lo^ olSstih hnwcfsr, 
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pBf wolirt^ mttle«sDakefl, and many others cross the stsge.«nd 
in iSnr that &sse trappers have to answer Tor much of the wnole- 
asle tad indkeiimfhate slaughter which their hiognpher deplores. 
^Rie booh is weU wiitten and interesting, and boys will picsTup a 
quantity of useful in formatiuD. ' 

JETimitoid (F. U. Mofi^n. Griffith and FarranV —SilUiand will 
ha?e a special interest to people dwelling on tne north coast of 
Toikshire, &r it tells of that country in the beginning of the 
eenttiry, when smuggling was at its height. The characters talk 
in the father didactic fashion which seems to be considered os 
much a part of the life of the period as the rosewood fhrniture or 
the honor of Boney but the book is perhaps none the worse 
Icr fhat| and contains plenty of adventures. 

CTfito H«v Xijffl's End (Ursula. S.P.C.K.)—It is not possiblo 
to ima^e a more well-meaning book than this; but we are 
ohligea to confess that it is very dull. Did any set of boys 
that ever lived talk and act after tho manner of these; or, if they 
did, would other boys bo fuiuid to read about them ? It is difficult 
enough for a woman to draw a man, but when she attempts to 
deicnbe a boy tbo failure is generally more absolute still. 

Tk0 Yomg Draytom (Mary F. A. Tench. S.P.O.K )—Tho 
young Draytms made themselves famous by escaping into tbo 
Bush to avoid their coming stepmother, who afterwards turned 
out to be their favourite plsymate. The boys have quantities of 
adventures, and end by having to stand for hours in a creek, out 
of the way of the burning Bush. However, all's well tbUt ends 
well, and they got home at last much asham^ of their folly. 

Tht Union Jmh: a Mnyazintt of Stininy Tales both by Land and 
Sea, i88x (Edited by G. K. Henty. Sampson Low ).—The Union 
Jaek is a magazine of the usual sort. There is a story by Jules 
Verne, called **Tho feiteaui Horse,” which is certain to prove 
attractive; and one by Mr. Penn, idwaysa lively writer. Then 
there are j»pers on birds, chnpters on insects, and prizes ofieied 
for pictures, which we sincerely hope will be superior to the 
nuzherous and hideous illu-iraticms scattered through tho book. 

A Oetn of an Aunt (Miir\ 10 . Oellio. Griffith and Farran) was 
one of those abnormal n'eMiiir»*s who reward their infant relatives 
for mttiog into wor^e scrapes than usual by an extra slico of 
bread ahd jam. The f-tory is exceedingly simple, and only in¬ 
tended for very young children. 

A Boy'e Ideal (Frances L*. (Jooke. Sonnenschein).—^The “ Boy ” 
was Sir Thomns More, and the book is a pleasant sketch of bis 
genial life. We are f>lud tu welcome something strong among 
tns rather weak-minded talcs that are considered appropriate to 
Christmas. 

OriMstfe Story (Mary Dawson. S.P.O.K,)—Grizzy is a doll, 
which tells her history to her little mistress when she is waiting 
for her tea. The tsle begins at the time that the doll emerges, 
unclothed, from the toy-shop, to be sent to the poor woman and her 
daughters, whose business it is to dross her for sale. We are 
let off with one illustration, but that is very bad. 

Amonff Nursery books we have R. Caldecott's IHctnre EuoJcf 
No. 2 (Uoutledge), in which the “ Farmoys Boy ” and the 
** Queen of Hearts” are added to our old favourites. The King 
of Hearts is a most royally inane person, and the Queen’s cat an 
intelligent animal. The landscape in tho Farmer’s Boy ” has a 
pAdsut air of the country. 

Too Merry Nuraory (Strahan and Co.) is a pleasing miscellany 
of pictures, verses, and faiiy tales. 

Thera is more elaborate art in Eva'e Mulberry Tree (Seelev), an 
mie of tho English nursery, with coloured pictures by E. L. 
Mley. 

Nuxseiy rhymes are fancifully illustrated in Pinaforetf Red 
Coate, OM Blue Jackets (Warne and Co.) 

Three Wiu Old Couples (Words by Mrs. Corbett. Pictures 
by Hopkins. Cassell, Pettcr, and Co.) is a romance in the manner 
ox the 7Vu0 History of Lucian. 

In Qromipapa's Ferses and Pictures (Griffith and Farran) the 
verses are not so good as Mr. Morris’s illustrations; but they are 
IntelUgiUe and have a story to tell. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

R eaders of Mr. Woolner's charming poem, My Beautiful 
Lady, will have looked forward with much interest to the 
produethm of his Pygmalion (i), a subject which it seemed especially 
flttiqg that Mr. Woolner should take in hand. In treating it he has 
struck out a new line, the nature of which may be most readily 
ixdicated by a quotation from the speech made to Pygmalion by 
‘ Aphrodite when she reveals herself in answer to his prayers:— 

. This ny reward, year Hebo shall have life 

icsA immortality. For times to come 
8hsR slog yoar stoiy. Not tho sweetost dream, 

As iCNtwed you lay on shadowed forest bank. 

Has ever promised each a paradise 
As mine awaiting you. But, hark t Before 
These high Olympian gifts are yours to bold, 

Jlraood must you be to battle for your own. 

JXis hats will stmw yonr path with scorpions. 

Amt dog you tor your lift. Fool calumny 
WIB tsmt your name with poisonous Iks, truth-tinired, 
Msmst tomlUar friends im back appalled, 
jplile rther loved ones ftedge the barbSd lies. 

Fbr Qodb do not their rarest gifts bcsiow 
Wlthmtt sure test and paytaent. 


(a) Under ike JepenSi Lyrical and Draeeatia, By Rmily Pfeifier. 
Loudoai Kogan. Paul, Trench, it Co. 

_ (3) On Mveical Edueation and Faeal Cekmre. By Alberto B. Bach. 


Accordingly, we are told how, ty the artful plottings of an 
envious pupil, the mob of Cyprus ia atined up against Pygmalion; 
how bis popularity is anddeuly restored by bm overthrow of tbreo 
ruffians, among them the pupil, who set upon him and attempt to 
murder him one night; how ho is chosen oa comman(ler>in-cbief 
to resist the attack of the ICgyptians; and how, finally, he, on 
the death of the old King, is elected to the throno of Cyprus. All 
this is described for us in tinoly-fiowing verse; but among the moat 
interesting passages of the book are those which in its earlier part 
deal with Pygmalion in bis workshop, and describe the various 
groups which he baa 

Labflurpd to show ; bound by thows rule* of Art 

The Wise had found inexorably 

As to the coming to life of tbo statuo of Ilobe, Mr. Woolner has, 
it may be thought, hardly made bis moaning sufficiontly clear, 
lanthe, one of the maidens of the sculptor's mother, has stood to 
him for the statue, and tho artist and his model are in love with 
each other without either knowing the other's feelings, until Orsinus, 
Pygmalion’s friend, asks Pygmalion to sue for lanthe’s band in bis 
behalf. This task Pygmalion loyally discharges, but his doing so 
leads to an explanation, and to ms seeking his mother in eormny 
with lanthe, and crying, “ 0 mother, I have found, her I Hebe! 
she is come to life! ” The cry is taken up, and tho report of a 
miracle is noised in the city, ’rhis is a pretty enough conceit; but 
it is open to the objection that tho intervention of the goddess 
was hardly necessary to bring about tho wedding of Pygmalion 
and lanthe. As we have said, there are many charming qualities 
in Mr. Woolner’s vetse, but he seems to have caught from another 
writer an unpleasant trick of leaving out the definite and indefinite 
article, instances of which are found in this verse from a song:— 

4 On bough a whits dovo gazed at me 
When 1 was sad; 

In grosa a serpent gazed st me 
When I was glad: 

1 hated dove to gaze at me 
When 1 was aod; 

1 laughed to seo tho seipont gaze 
When 1 wiui glad. 

To be consistent Mr. Woolner should have written, ** I laughed to 
see serpent gaze.” The account of the battle at tbe end of die 
poem, between the Egyptians and the Cypriotes under Pygmalion’s 
oummand, ia full of spirit. 

Mrs. Pleifier has written a preface to her book. Under the 
Aspene (2), in which she says that " Tbe Wynnes of Wynhavod.” 
tbe draiuatie part of the book, was written in the hope that it 
might, ” with tbe kindly aid of some borrowed technicid ezpori- 
enco, Ito found proper for representation on the stoge.” Her first 
attempt, however, at benefiting by managerial help induced 
an experioDco of so difi’erent a nature that I was falu to 
make this earliest example of the treatment to which authors are 
liable at the hands oi managers my last, and to content myself 
with ail appeal to the public on literary ground alone. With this 
view, tbe purely subjective parts of the play have received addi¬ 
tions in places where it has appeared that characters and situa¬ 
tions, denied tbe advantage ol scenic illustration, would benefit by 
further verbal development.” Mrs. Pfeiil'er bos undoubtedly, as 
she goes on to say, faced many difiiculties in writing a drama of 
modem life in blank verse throughout; and if, as the preface 
seems to imply, she bos been discourteously treated, we are sorry 
for her; but we cannot be in the least surprised at any manager not 
having found “ The Wynnes of Wyniiavod ” “ proper for represen¬ 
tation on the stage.” It has, in truth, not one dramatic quality. 
The plot is lacking in novelty, strength, and plausibility; and tbe 
characters are but simuUwra. More than once Mrs. Pieiifer makes 
the serious mistake of preparing her readers for situations which at 
the lost moment are interfered with. Thus one scene is delayed by a 
game of cross-purposes which comes to nothing, and in another the 
villain three several times takes aim at the lovers with a pistol, 
and as many times lowers it, overcome with remorse. At the end 
of the same scone occurs this remarJcable stage direction :—** Robert 
Murdock sinks upon a chsir aud raises the pistol to his mouth. 
The discharge is heard os tho curtain descends,” The verso is 
throughout pleasant aud polished, but more than tho power of 
writing smooth verso is wanted to make a play. In the lyrical 
part of the book there is far more to admire, and Mrs. Pieiifer 
has handled the Jiilicalt subject of ** liorke’s Drift” with much 
sjiiril^*, while we may give special praise to the sonnet Loam of 

A second and enlarged edition has appeared of Signor Bach's 
lectures on musical ^ucation (3), a work which is very well 
worth the attention of all who are interested in the ut of 
singing, lo a singularly modest preface Signor Bacb writes, 
** Properly speaking, there is nothing new to to said respecting 
^e art of singing, yet I should deem myself fortunate if I coi^ 
impart to my readers everything of real importance that has been 
handed down to us from the old Italian school.” He goes on to 
explain that the demand for a second edition has prevented him 
from following ** Horace's advice not to hurry the publication 
of literaiy productions, but rather to keep tbein in one's desk tor 
Bine years,^’ and eonsequeutly, I have to come forward even at tho 
risk of learning from some modern Horace that thie little work 
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ought to have been keptio thedesl^ not tar nine yean only, but Ibr 
erer.” Wefeeleure that Signor ]^ch*t ftadors will be grateful 
to blm for not haviog ke^ hie little work in hie'^desk. It 
U full of interest and value. On the very important ques¬ 
tion of breathing Signor Bach is perfectly sound and lucid, and what 
be has to say n^ht be studied advantageously both by amateurs 
and by many professional singers. Sueb a study would prevent its 
being possible to hear what it was not very long ago our mis¬ 
fortune to hesr—a singer undertaking an Important part in an 
opera, and taking breath in the miadle of a triplet. We ara 
t^pted to quote some excellent remarks of the author's in this 
* connexion, concerning the old Italian school, lie refers to Leonardo 
Leo, Francesco Durante, Nicolo Porpora, Antonio Plstoehi, and 
others, as authorities on the subject of breathing, and points out 
that ** these masters wore nearly all great singers; and their method, 
which will be the standard for all times, consisted mainly in the 
cultivation of the portamento, and the development of the voice, 
with noble formation of tone. . . . Nor was the florid stylo ne¬ 
glected, and it is with good reason to be recommended to every 
nnger as a means of cultivating voice and delivery. All the 
writings on the old Italian scliool extant state that the florid 
style £Uo formed a pari of the singer’s training, which must 
have contributed essentially to the mastciy of portamento sing¬ 
ings which precisely iu those times attained its highest 
artietic perfection, and the voirca were then preser\'fld in great 
freshness and healthiness fur a remarkably long time. The notion of 
the modern school that ornamented singing would wear out the 
voice is, therefore, altogether wrong.” I'^lsewhere Signor Bach 
seems to hint that the art poseeBsod by the great masters whom 
he cites of ''makingeach singer sing according to his capacity and 
the apecial peculianties of his voice, and not all one way,” is lost. 
In this he is pomibly too pessimistic. There is aft least one well- 
known teacher in London who has preserved this art. In his 
chapter or lecture on "Musical Oiilture” bignor Itach inveighs not 
one whit too stioiigly gainst the "so-c^od professors” who, 
having tokon a dosun singing-lessons, sot iip^ os teachers of the 
art of sinnng, and lind their prolit and their pupils* loss in so 
doing. He recommends, most wisely, every one who wants to 
leain singing to go to " old opera and concert singers of estab¬ 
lished reputation, who are in possession of experience and skill, 

goes on to 
^ by Signor 
1 pntctioally left him. Signor Bach's 
latest lecture, on "The Fquolization of the Voice,” has a special 
interest on which we cannot linger now, but of which we may 
postibly have something to say on a future occasion. 

Captain Nicholson has written an unpretending and interesting 
account of what he has seen, and of the couclurions which he has 
drawn from his observations during his stay in Hawaii. Uia 
hook U) will be of the greatest use to those who may think of 
following in his footsteps, and contains plenty of matter that will 
amuse the general reader. 

A new ^tion has appeared of Mr. D. Q. Kossetti’s pooms (5). 

We have also before us the Eversley Edition, beautifully got up 
and printed, of Charles Kingsley's works (^6), to the tirst volume 
of wmeh Mr. T. Hughes has prefixed an interesting and charoc- 
t^tic prefatory memoir. 

The Edition do luxe of Dickens's works published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall (7) is equal to other editions of the same 
land in the excellence of its type, and Is, of course, somewhat un¬ 
wieldy in size—at least the volume now before us is. But this is 
a consideration which will not deter collectors £rom desiring to 
pomeaeit. 

There con be little doubt os to the attractions of the new 
^clopssdia for the Young (8) issued by Messrs. ICegan Paul and 
Trencn. The work has already bad eonsidorable success in 
Amsrica, but hua undergone important modifications in the 
Enfflish option. " The American edition naturally dnw its illut- i 
tntions from objects with wluch boys and girls in America woidd be 
most familiar; and among the animalB described some would have 
little interest for readers in this country.” In conne.vion with 
It ii a little odd to find an article devoted to the chipmunk, 
which contains no hint that chipmunks are not to be found in 
Xofibukd; and some English boys and wls may be puzzled at 
learning that "cats' skhis are used for making sleigh robes.” Per¬ 
haps, however, the few little slips of this land may have thdr nse 
in leading "the young” to ask for further infonnation. It may 
he well to ada that the subjects treated are confined to the 
natural sciences, end to practical detaila of arts and manufoctnres. 

Theid'lB ft pecaUftrito about the " new edition ” of the OtrMsftws 
tflMmstipro (9) whidh cells for notice. Tbe unwary reading the 
" Advertiaemenv which Is da^ London, 1881, might think that 


fa) Jhom Sword U> Share t or, a Fortune in Fbn Teare at JBdwa^ Bv 
Chj^tain H. WhsUey Nlchobon. London: Allen & Ck>. 

ipI’osfi Grotrwl Bouetti, ^ New Edition. Xamdoni EUls 

(S) Mkem Lodke. By Charles Kingdsy. WithmPrsfatoiyllaBSofrby T. 
IlngsH Q.O. London: BlaomlUan. ^ 

. <7) Tfte BdUim de LuxeofCharimLiekende Wbrht* 30 vols. ToL V.. 

/ Stuehee hy Boa, London t Chapman & Boll, tiJ^ted. , 

(ft) The IMe Qydepmdim CMiiiea lUodii Bditod kj tko Bov. Sir 
^ With numerona lUnitratlOM, f^iendon t Xsgan 

(u\ CtxioettietqfLiUraiuiu, By Iwwo IKsraolL ^ N«W sdM 

y hrLmBsaooosfisld. swolo. Londof 4 A Os. « 


it wfts In ev^ sense a new edition. The Adverlaasmcnt fftOftil 
followst— 

This is the tint ooltected edition of a series wf woiftl whleh 'hatftt SsiMk 
ratcly•attained to a ^leat popularity: volumoe that havo houa SIwaMyi 
dellglitful to tho joang end ardrat inquirer after knowled|gB. TM oiH^ 
os • whole R divi>rti!fied miMiellany of literary, arq^le^ andpollticUoIstiMy, 
of eritical disquisition and biographic Aneedoto. auoh os it isbeUevedomiaOt 
be eleewbon. found gathered to.{ethcr iu a forin so agreeable and ae atti^- 
able. To this cdilinu Liapjionded A Life at the Author by his aon« db» 
original notes, which serve to iliuHtrata or to correct the text, whale mem 
recent dIscovoHcs have brought to light facts unknown whanthaaa TnliiftSS 
wen originally published. 

Now'this is, word for word, the AdvertiieineDt prefixed to the edi¬ 
tion of 1859, except that in that edition the wox^ " to thia edition 
is appended a Ufa ot the Author by his son, also original ” Ac. Ac. 
do not occur. Tho 1859 Advertisement runs " so opeeable and so 
attainable. Some noU h ore Bp{)ended to illustrate/'Ac. In other 
respects tho " new edition ''•^Life, notes, end oU—is a reprint of 
the edition of 1859. 

We have before us several volumes of Boutledge's tixpenny 
series of novels (10) which are well chosen and well printed. 

Oaptain Verney has written a little manual containing the roles 
of four-bunded chess (11) ns played by himself and his friends, ft^nd 
various remarks upon the game. Whether the game will ever 
become popular is of course an open question; but the writer, in a 
letter to the Times on Beptomber 20, said that many good ebess-^ 
players aCTood with him that, as far as mere amusement went^ tho 
lour-banaed was a better game than the ordinary one. Oaptoin 
Verney, it may be added, will " be very glad to hear at any time 
from players of fuiu-handed chess, and to promote as far os posublo 
its introduction both in Chess Clubs and private ikmilies.*' 

The success of Mr. Paloy's first littlo volume of Oredt Wit(is) 
has induced him to issue a second series os well selected and os 
prettily got up as the first. 

Miss Byan’s book on Convalescent Cookery (13) is full of 
sound sense and useful hints. We are only sorry to miss in tbe 
" Miscellaneous Itecipes ” a description of the invaluable Ittk de 
poule. 

Mr. George Smith of Coalville has followed up hia Caned 
Pojmlation with another book (14), which is eminently charac¬ 
teristic, which contains many facts of much importance concern¬ 
ing the working or non-woi king of the Canal Boats Act of 
1877, ond which we sincerely hope may do something to 
advance tbe cause which he has at heart, and for which he has 
laboured so much. 

Headers of Mr. Church’s former work will assuredly welcome 
his charming veision of T/ie Story of the Persian War (JK), with 
its carefully chosen and carefully coloured illustrations. The style 
is as good as possible, ns may bo seen by, amongst other things, tho 
version of the story of Ilippoclides. 

(lo) Jtoutlerlgf's Dimy 8iw>. Sixpenny Novels—Night and Moruiag* 
By Lord Lytton. Jaiab N atthjul. Hy C'nptam Morryat, Ac. dc. 
London: Bouilcdgp. 

(xx) Four-handed C/it in. Bj'Captain Gcorgo Hops Yomoy. London: 
Boutlodgo. 

(la) Greeh WU' a CoiiMiion of Smart Sayings and Aneedoiet. Trsny- 
lated fiom Greek Prooe VVritcis by 1 >\ A. BiUcv. MA. Becoud Series. 
Lradon: Bdl. 

(13) Cbnwi/ciirent Cookery . a Faintly Handbook, By Gstherino Syail. 
London: Cliatto A Wiiidub. 

(74) Canal Adventures hy Moonhght. Bv George Smith (of Coalville), 
Auclior of Our Canal I'opulatiou.” Loudon: Hodder A SCooghtou. 

(15) TTli; Story of the Persian War, from Herodotus. By the Bev 
AHrodJ. Church. With llioatiations from the Antique. London: Seelrx'. 
Jackwm. A llalUday. 


NOTICE. 

Wo hey leave to state that we dedine to return rejeetsd Cbmmimi- 
caiione ; and to this rule we oan make no exception. 
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THE FROPERTV DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 

T HD attendaooe at the important meeting at tlio 
Mansion House was on the whole satishictory. The 
presence of Lord PowaRscouRT, of Sir John Luuxiocir, and 
of other Liberal politicians, as well as the letter of the 
I>ake of Westminster, proved that the movement is not 
confined to one political party. It is to be regretted that 
Hr. Hubbard ahonld have thought it necessary to oppose 
the objects of the meeting, althongh many persons pro- 
hably agree in his opinion that the Association will to 
aome extent undertake duties which properly belong to 
the Government. The subscription deserves support so 
fnll^ that there is some inconvenience in expressing tlio 
incidental rofleotions which it snggests. The organizations 
in Ireland which the promoters intend to assist famish an 
answer to the heartless taunts addressed by Mr. Gladstone 
and others to the persoonted Irish landlords. The Emer¬ 
gency Committee and the Property Defence Association 
have done more tlian could bo expected to countoract tho 
agrarian conspiracy which the Land Act has rather on- 
ooaraged than checked; bnt the landowners, with the 
exception of those who have resonreos independently of 
their Irish estates, are unable to contributo largely; and 
at is not remarkable that Englishmen who are iute- 
arested in the protection of property should come to 
their aid. The favoured correspondent who on behalf 
t)f the Irish Land League habitually supplies tho Times 
with paradoxes and fallacies affects to believe that 
tbdse who have responded to the invitation of t^e Lord 
Mayor are exclusively Citv capitalists, because the^ ^ave 
held their meeting in the Mansion House. The subscribers 
are, according to Mr. F. H. O'DoNNEUi, landlords of the 
Irish landlords; or, in other words, mortgagees who are 
the ultimate recipients of tho rents. They are also con¬ 
founded with purchasers under ** the infamous Encumbered 
Estates Acts,*' which were, as it may be remembored, 
pfiBsed with the unanimous approval of all parties for the 
purpose of substituting new and solvent owners for tho old 
race of needy and embarrassed landlords. It is notorious 
that the purohasors whoso Parliamontai7 title has been 
aummarily disrerarded by Parliament wore for the most 
. part Irishmen of the middle class, who thought that thoir 
money might be safely invested in land. Tho few English 
oapitalists who may have engaged in tho same speculation 
are perhaps better able to bear tho loss ; and it is impro¬ 
bable that thpy were largely represented at tho City 
meeting. 

Although no official statement of the objects of the 
movement has yet been published, tho funds which may 
, ^ ool|eoted will probably be applied to the purchase of 
interests and property which may be sold under legal 
]plpoesB employed for the recovei^ of rent. Notwitbstand- 
the slackness of the Government in dieobarging its 
V pn&ary duties, there ie reason to believe that protection 
Ij^iU^ allbrdsd to the officers of the law and toporohasers. 

. Sipwitfhe hotter for further oonsideration and ezperimmit 


sincere. No administrator of the Mansion House fund 
will havo any material force at his disposal, for the 
public authorities will be exclusively responsible for 
the employment of the soldiery ana tho. polioe. It 
might fairly be argued that tho expense of protecting pro¬ 
perty ought to bo borbe by the nation rather than by tho 
litigants; but there is no time or leisure to raise doubtful 
questions; and it is known that the suffereiu appeal to 
private liberality for immediate aid. Competition in sub¬ 
scriptions with Fenian clubs in tho United States may bo 
undignified and unsatisfactory, but it is better that the 
conspirators should bo defeated with their own weanons 
than that they should organize systematic robbery witmout 
opposition. It is perhaps superfluous to answer obargea 
of complicity with civil war which are preferred by 
systematic advocates of treason. 

It may be hoped that the subscription will not be dis¬ 
couraged by the awkward advocacy of Miuistoiial journals, 
and especially of the Times, The perverse attempt to 
devolve the responsibility of Government on a voluntary 
Association was caused perhaps rather by involuntary 
obtusouess than by deliberate partisanship. The answer to 
an imaginary chaise of doparturo* from strict neutrality 
Was altogether unnecessary. At the present moment every 
honest politician is bound to take a part in tho stru^glo 
between justice and violence. The apologists of c^imo 
have actually founded an argnment ou the strange 
decisions of the Irish Snb-Commissioners. The judicial 
spoliation of owners is cited as a proof that injustice had , 
been previously inflicted on occupiers; and it is nob ob- 
Boureiy hinted that the refusal of rent is partially excused 
by the excessive amounts which have hitherto been 
levied. It is perhaps not surprising that the assuranees 
by which the Government persuaded ParliamiplK •to pass 
tho Land Act should bo disavowed when they hm efieotod 
their object. Subscribers to tho Mansion House fmid 
cannot pretend to bo neutral between right and wrong. 
It is essential to the success of their ontorprfte that they 
should dissociate themselves from party politics. As &r 
as they are concerned, the question whether the Govern* 
mciit has discharged its duty may be conveubntly lefki^ 
abeyanoo. Their contributions are destined to supply an 
undoubted want; and it is not their present business to 
inquire wlietiier it has been artificially created. If they 
publicly attribute blamu to the Government, they will 
ulienato Its devoted folio rers; and they would cause morn 
general irritation by adopting tho doctrines propounded' 
by the Times, Some willing contributors might rQfUBei^^«to 
take part in a niovomeut which was founded on tha 
assumption that the enforcement of the law was a prmr 
object of voluntary organization. The theory was-im** 
plicitly abolished when privqto. warfare was discohtinnbd. 

If Mr. O’Donnell is justified in his assertion that 
various incumbrancers will share in any relief which ifiaj 
be afforded to landlords there seems to bo no reason to 
regret the,miilt. A oiVfiitor who has advanced money 
on land is gs well entitled to tho benefit of his seomai^ as 


to .illBitaih how property lawfallj acquired may bo,^e boi'rowhr to the suiplos on t>e reversion* Itisiigaruely 
Association can omy confer Joga^n^vantageour id the eutiro. Jri^ community that 
’:^t]|oae who may be duly entitled. It ^become impossibC 


_ npossibjp^llo obtain any advance of oepitsfi ov^s 

mr profilahhi purpMfti. ^ Mortices are not the only 
psHfiezs ia^ the biopert^ whioh ostensibly helonga to the 
kndownem* < Widows and younger ohifdrw commonly 
their Uvelihotiid on the pipoo^ of thh ettate 
o^qpiedlr 4 of the ‘Jmd 



SbEeontive Government, under its 
special enactmenhk. 
^e clamour agai^ 
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Laagae, are dividing among thomiielvefl. It majir during 
the present: reign of*' terror be found limpoBsible to 
provide anccessora to the usurping occnpiers; but aome- 
tbiifg wiJl be gained if they ate legally and actually 
evicted. It is not necessaiy that every contributor m 
the' Mansion House Fund should understand the details 
of the proocBS by which the landlords and their creditors arc 
to be assisted and protected. The Irish landlords who have j 
associated themseives for their own d^ence have given 
the best proof of tbeir confidenoe in the organization by 
consenting to rateable assessments which most of them 
can ill afford while the richer owners have in addition 
given liberal subspriptlons. If in some instances they have 
done at their own expense what ought to have been done 
by tlio Govornmout, they are nob to bo blamed. Tbeir 
action against recusant tenants will not bo always or 
nooessariiy hostile. Abiny of the occupiers are willing as 
well as able to pay their rents in the reasonable belief 
that the law of property will at some future time bo once 
more enforced. Payment to avoid immediate eviction 
will perhaps oven by the Ijand Xioague be so far deemed 
oxcnsablo as to exempt the tenant from liability to murder 
or even to the mutilation of his cattle. In such a case 
force, as far ns it is applied to the protection of the 
officers of the law, will be a remedy. 

Mr. Gladstokb's telegraphic message to the Lord Mayor, 
rsoeived on the day of the meeting, is so far explicit and 
satisfactory that the Government &mits the movement to 
be justitiablo. It could scarcely be oxpootod that the 
Minisfershon id add the expression of a more dodnite opinion. 
The Irish Governmeut has offered no disconragement 
to the efforts of the Property Defence Association; and it 
must be allowable to aid by pecuniaTy contributions any 
organization which has a lawful purpose. The Duke of 
Wkstminstkr, one of the most faithful supporters of Air. 
Gladstone, defines the object of the Defence Association as 
“ the re-establishment of law and order, and the prevon- i 
“ tion of plunder.’* The greatness of tho danger, or rather 
the extent of the evil, which prevails is well explained by 
Mr. Pldnxet in his powerful speech at Leicester. If Air. 
l^UBBARD were right in his opinion that the fund was 
intended to take up tho work of Government in Ireland, it 
would be better that a necessary task should be accom¬ 
plished by anomalous methods than that it should be wholly 
neglected ; but Air. G lad^tonb in his oommunioation to 
the Lord Mayor sulliciently answered Mr. Hubbard. The 
lists of subKcribcrs will bo watched with a certain interest. 
Of the groat landowners in the south of Ireland, Lord 
FrrzwiLLiAM is for tho present tho most oonspiouoas sup¬ 
porter of the movoment. He had previously joined the 
Property Defence Association, and Bubscribod liberally to 
its funds in addition to his proportional assessmont. 
Among tho greater English and Scotch landowners who 
attended the meeting or approved its objects are not only 
the Duke of Sutherland, who has, perhaps, detaobed 
lUmself from the Liberal party, but the Duke of Bedford, 
.as well as the Duke of W bstminbTer. It may be inferred 
from the guarded language of Air. Gladstone's message 
that none of tho Ministers will allow their names to appear 
as ^subscribers to tho fund, though some of them most 
heartily approve its objects. 


FRANOE AND TUNIS. 

T he debate on tho affairs of Tunis in tho French 
SonatQ. allowed tho two best speakers in Franco to 
engage in an equal and honourable conflict. The attack 
of the Duke de Brooltb and the defence of M. Qambetta 
W^e aiiko in the best stylo of I’renoh Parliamentary 
of^toiy^in that easy, va^b, oonversational style which j 
permits a constant flow of hints, repartees, and satires, a 
. opbstapi display of tbe^droitness that chooses or shifts 
the iimuoA of debate, and a oo;]^tant interchange of the 
pdUtecem tbdt wounds with a smile, and the moderation 
that shuplates the abandonment of a contest in which 
yidtory is assured. A debate conducted ip this way 
imt perhaffs so impressive a debate conducted in the , 


eihiMtst their subject,w nob io fully loree nome Aheir 
Bj the arttfices of varied KbettMoa, and do not tad 
mttural* becasiobs l^r the i%hts of Ittbbhred 
Wstsoigenumooratoi^., it is more iuteMst- 
hag,'more anttnatedi>^«ad Isr sfamter: There is nothing 


worth adding tiat oopld be idj^ed' to tt^expoiitioii whioh 
the Dqke de Broglie gave of the iutrieaoiet atid dangers 
whioh must attend the future relations of Franot and 
Tunis. But, on the other. hand, few i^ohiefs of a new 
.Cabinet could rival the skill with which M. GAlfB^TXi 
neither assooiated himself with his predecessors nor threw 
them over, and, without committing himself to any par¬ 
ticular course, gave the impnsssioii that inhumemble 
solutions of Tuaisiandifliculties were preset to hjaingemous 
mind. The Duke db Broglie gave a f^^uant sketch 
tho lending episodes of the expedition, of the sobterfugSa 
of M. St.-Hilaiub, and of the fright of thS Ferry Ministry 
lest what they were doing should be known before tho 
eloclions. He soared into poetry when be spoke of tho 
noble sons of French homes who have strewn with their 
dead bodies the devouring sands of that land of fire. But 
all this did not touch M. Gambetta. He stripped Some of 
the romance off the last statement by remarking that tho 
total loss of the French army had only been eleven 
hundred men; but as to the statements of M. ST.-HtLAiREanA 
the manoeuvres of M. Ferry, he relied that he was only a 
simple deputy at the time and had no responsibility. ^Tho 
Duke is muoh too able a debater to press a point where tho 
reply of his adversary is on the Bur&ce absolutely com¬ 
plete, and he passed on to discuss the future for which M. 
Gambetta will be incontestably responsible. He urged 
that a protectorate had all the evils of annexation ; that 
France, whether protecting Tunis or annexing it, would 
have the Porte as its neighbour, and suffer all the incon¬ 
veniences of tho neighbourhood; that if France controlled 
the revenues of Tunis, she must pay or guarantee the 
Tunisian debt; that a largo portion of the French army 
would bo locked op in a quarter where it would bo useless 
in a Enropean war; and that most disagreeable diplomatic 
quarrels would ariso possibly with Spain, probably with 
England, and certainly with Italy. Why should not a 
French Ministry have the boldness to imitate the English 
Aiinistry—to 1‘etire from a dangerous situation into which the 
conntry ought never to have been dragged, to disregard the 
temporary clamour of an aggrieved patriotism, and to give up 
Tunis us England had given up the Transvaal. It is 
true that the Bardo Treaty exists; but, os tho Duke 
inquired, is it too much to hope that tho Bey might bo 
induced to give up oven tho Bardo Treaty if tho gentle 
methods of persuasion whioh influenced him last May were 
again applied ? 

It was for M. Gambetta an easy retort that there was 
nothing bo shouhl like better than to make with Tunis a 
treaty like that which England has made with the Trans¬ 
vaal—a treaty by which a French agent, and no other 
agent, was to reside in Tunis, and Tunis was to be out off 
from the world except through tho intervention of French 
diplomacy. The parallel of Tunis and the Transvaal ia 
obviously a false one ; and tho Duke merely meant to say 
that the argument from .the national honour of Franco 
being engaged in Tunis must not be strained so as to make 
perpetual a blunder that might be mode temporary. 
When he came to speak of what was to be the futu^o*o£ 
Tunis, M. Gambetta threw little light on Tunis bat ydry 
muoh light ou himself One of the witnesses «n. the 
Koustan trial said that, at the period of whioh he was 
speaking, M. Gambetta knew nothing about Tunis;.and 
this ignorance seems to have lasted in its full intensity 
until about three or four weeks ago. Tunis ia to him a 
new field of knowledge and thought, and its novelty 
stimnlates his imagination. He approaches this snl^ 
ject as he approaches other sul^octs—with a ^pro- 
fopnd conviction that, however puzzling the subject 
may seem, ho will somehow find the right solntiou; 
and that he will not only adopt it, but make others gee thM 
it is the right solution. He lulows his mind to play freely 
over the ground before. it. He likes to think of every 
possibility, and when a subject is so new to liitn as Tunis, 
many things seem possible which a person who. ha4 been 
thinking over Tunis longer would know to be impossible. 
Nothing could have been more singular than the speotaale 
of a Minister laying his crude thoughts before Parf^eut, 
owning that they were ornde, and owning tlmt at present he 
does Aotkn^w which thoimht is bettor iuid knorejfidnehte 
than any other fought. But nothing; mul^ sij^^ 
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mT9ry aiiltke> it wcvjitd not do. It might b« 
jBdoenBv^^to mi^ko Fraiiioe reepODsiblo for the debt of Tnnis 
or it might be aoneceeearj. Biplomatio diSicaltiee might 
also be smoothed over. England was already qnito inclined 
to be pleasant about Tunis, and as to Italy M. Gamdetta 
thonjght that there might be even with Italy some sort of 
traiotatidh. One of his hearers called ont that this was 
qi^te anevr word,^ind H. Gambetta checrfally replied that 
he had coined a word, because no existing,, word ex¬ 
pressed the pdqoljm^ly delicate arrangement, or approach 
to an arrangement, which he had in his head. A 
Kiuister coining ideas and coining words visibly in the 
&ce of all men would certainly have awakened the French 
SjSpBe of the ridiooloiiB had it not boon ho obvious that 
no one bnt a strong man could have vent urod to do it. 
It bespoke a belief in himself to which his audience in¬ 
voluntarily responded. France knows no more of what 
td be done in Tonis than it knew a wcuk ego, bu& 
m knows that the decision is in the Inmds of a man who 
has tbaj anion of imagination and tenacity which soiuo- 
timoB leads to great disasters, but also leads to great sue- 


M. Roxtstati; has this week been tho hero of a trial 
which bas largely grati^ed tbe scandal-loving public. M. 
Rochbfout had printed in his paper a siateniont that M. 
Boubtan had got np tho Tunis expedition for stock-jobbing 
parposes, bad taken bribes, and had been the accomplice of 
an Italian adventuress who had extraordinary inhuonco, 
and freely sold her influence for M. Roustan’b benefit and 
her own. M. Boustan has como from Tnnis expressly to 
show that this statement is a libel and is wholly untrne. 
Tbe conduct of a French trial is so very peculiar, and so 
utterly inconsistent with English notions of what a trial 
ought to be, that it is almost irrelevant to criticize tho 
evidence oflerod on either side. M. Camilla Pelletan 
< said that be bad travelled lately in Tunis, and had heard 
that M. Boustan took bribes. M. Waddington testified 
that he had tho highest rospoot for M. Boustan, and could 
state that JM. Boustan was now as poor as when ho went to 
Tnnis. M. de Lesseps solemnly testified that tbe lady was 
* very pretty. Another witness with oqnal Bolemnity deposed 
that she was forty-eight, and that M. liousTAN was not in the 
least likely to bo swayed by ber charms. A side controversy 
was discussed with extreme acrimony as to whether M. de 
Billing had or had not been authorized by M. St.-Uilaire 
to ixiport to him on Tunis. M. de Billing established the 
fiEict that he had sent M. St.-Hti.aire a report; bnt then 
M. St.-Hilaibe as clearly proved that directly ho got tho 
report he put it in the fire. There is no apparent bearing 
in this or in any part of tho evidenco on tho question 
whether M. Boustan took bribes. Tbe gossip of Tnnis 
says be did, and M. Boustan '^says he did not, and M. 
Waddikgton and M. St.-Htlairb believo 'M. Boustan and 
disbelieve the gossip. What with the debate as to the 
lady’s charms, and what with a man like M. St.-Hilairr 
publicly •calling an adverse witness a liar, thero was 
enough and more than enough to amuso a Parisian 
pnblm. The case only became serious when tho jury gave 
a verdict of acquittal in spite of a strong indication on the 
part of the judge that tho verdict ought to have been for 
the prosecution. Juries in political trials have very pecu¬ 
liar ways of conductiDg themselves, and it is 'understood 
that the jury meant to say, not that M. Boustan had taken 
bribes, but that they do not liko the company he had kept, 
and, still more, that they were heartily sick of tho whole 
Tnnis husinesa. If the general feeling of France can bo 
collected from the illogical verdict of a single jury, 
li. GamEetta may congratulate himself on having a freer 
field before him than was present to his mind when he 
was answering the Duke he Broglie. He will, for ez- 
iiniiple, have little difficulty in settling as ho may think 
proper the Enfida ease, which has now assumed a new 
aspect. Mr. Leyt has been forcibly dispossessed. He 
baa been tnVned ont by Tunisian officials in the presence 
of ElonOh troops. It would seem, therefore, as if the very 
ihuiff ^bad happened to mvent which Lord Granville sent 
•iu tie Bpriug an ironolad to Tunisian waters. But it is-j 
tooieaafl^ to tiieat what has happened as an affront id 
En^asm* The whole tone of M. Gambetta’s speech shows 
that he is'efaeere^j anxious not to give England any just 
oaaise of ooktplaints'^aad^ if wrong has been done, and if 
Mr* IdBVT'lilHlf^'h^ dia|iOBSeesed in accordance with the 
jufigtoetit bf a i^aipeteuhlQM court, Gambma may be 

wmentdy expMtsn without ^elqy tm proper 


repatatiqa shall be made, and the jurymen who have made 
M. Boustan*H rdtum to Tonis ahnost mpossible will bo the 
first to ivjoice that the great Enfida case, which was one of 
his pot creations, should be buried in his fall. . 


IRELAND IN IRELAND. 


I T is rather an unfortunate incident of modern civiliza* 
tion that the public attention is drawn from one sub¬ 
ject to another with an ever-increasing r.apidity; but it 
wonid certainly be more than rather uufortuuaie if tho 
subscrifition which has just been opened at the Manj^ion 
House should draw oil' public attontiou from the actual 
state of Ireland, on which not many days ago it was 
beginning to concentrate itself. Tbe relation of the new 
niovuiiient to the functions of executive govorumont is a 
highly interesting problem; the exact stops which it is 
proposed to tako for the assistance of the Irish landlords 
and other law-abiding persons are also highly interesting. 
But the point of main importance is the actual condition 
of Ireland itself. In one, and in only one, respect that 
condition shows signs of improvement. The anarchy 
is worse than it was last winter, bat the attitude of 
juries Kcems to bo bettor. There is either less conniv- 
unce or less fear, and^ convictions havo in several in¬ 
stances been obtained which would pretty certainly not 
have been obtained at the Winter Assizes of 1880. This, 
of coarse, as far as it goes, is encouraging. But it 
is to bo i'eared that iU does not go very far. The Lords 
Committee on Irish juries showed decisively of what clasa 
they are now for tbe most part composed. It is the class 
which, as a rnie, profits by ontroges in Ireland, but docs 
not commit ihem^—the class of farmers just abovo the very 
smallest. This class is at the present moment in tho 
receipt of constant gifts from the Sab-Commissioners 
under tho Land Act, and it is perfectly conceivable that 
the action of tlio Irish Solicitor-General in bis canvass 
for Burry may not have been without its olfeot on a people 
proverbially acute, and now eager only for gain, anj(l 
entirely free from any sense of morality. “Return me,** 
said the representative of law and order, “ and such and 
“such roductiouR of your rent will be the result.” 

“ Refuse .to convict,” Irish juries probably imagine tho 
Government saying, “ and the word will be passed to cease 
“ reducing.” It was clear from tho first that tho Land 
Act would bo capable of being worked as an onormoas 
engine of bribery, and some satisfaction may bo got out of 
the fact that some of the bribes have resulted in action in 
itself laudable. 

It does not, however, appear that the recent convictions 
have in any way checked the evildoers of tbe “ No Bent ’* 
ruction. The words of Mr. Flunket at Leicester tbe 
other day are those of a speaker who never uses words 
lightly, and whoso knowledge of Irish history is perhaps 
equal to that of the English journalists who have taken tho 
Duke of Abeboorn to task tor exaggerating tho relative 
gravity of tho situaiiou. Mr. Flunket says deliberately 
that “ tho oldest men cannot recall a time when tho 
“ consoionoo of the Irish people was so demoralized and 
“ the attitude of the lawless so fierce and defiant.” A 
statement like this is not rebutted by the vague and falter¬ 
ing optimism in which Lord Caklinufoud indulged a 
few days later. The period which is assigned by Mr. * 
Plunket certainly includes the time — some fifty ycara 
ago—to which the comparative anatomists of Irish crimo 
aro fond of referring. They choose to forgot that at thee 
time the population of Ireland was much greater than 
at present, which destroys tho arithmetical proportion; 
and also they forget the less civilized condition of the 
country'' and the recent existence of galling restriotions, 
which destroy tho logical proportion. * But what they 
forget most of all is precisely what Mr. PLUNXExremembers. 
The gravity of tho present situation lies, not 'much in 
the actual outrages committed, not so muchri^ the resist¬ 
ance to piirticular laws, or the hostile feeling entertained 
towards English rule, as in tho comploto demoratization of 
the people. Tho cry of’***No l^ntl” is h more sub¬ 
versive of society 4 bkan oiy ever heard«ia Ireland 
before. And >the cry of “No Bent!” which oven Lord 
Cablinoforp admits to be entirely novel, ifi the cry of tho 
moment. Thefe is no e^n that 4 his ory,^ #heth£r in its • 
simple fe^m or in HSbe disguise of domanc&for propostoi^bs 
redactions, li growing any fainter; and thmre can be V0X7 
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little doabt that, as has been more than once poihied out, 
nothing bat a combined* attack on thone who refuse to pay 
rent, and the application to them of the utmost rigour^ of 
the law, will do mnoh good. It is in the possible assitt* 
anoe that may be rendered to such an attack by the 
new Jj^Dsion Honse subscription that its chief valne 
consists. 

The more, however, the actnsl state of Ireland is oon- 
sidered, the more certain does it become that, unless the 
present ad^n of the Land Court is checked or modified, 
the demondisaiion of whicb Mr. Vlvisikrt complains will 
continne. For the sonroe of that demoralization is the 
hope—it may be from the Land lioagae, it may be from 
the Land Conrt—of inequitable, if not illegal, gain. It is 
not too mnoh to say that every batch of decisions of the 
Sub-GommisBionei’' tends to keep alive that hope. Per¬ 
sons like Mr. Labouchers may find it convenient to 
assume that these decisions are unimpeachable, and that 
they prove the landlords to be in the wrong. Examina¬ 
tion of the facts is utterly incompatible with any such 
assumption. Mr. Gibbon's severe criticism of the oon- 
stitntion of the Sab-Cororaissious may or may not bo 
correot-^that is a personal question on which it would be 
rather invidious to outer. Put certain things are plain. 
The subject of Irish iH3nts is no now one; it has been 
examined by authorities, partial and impartial, over and 
over again daring the last half-contary, and the resnlt 
ratified and endorsed by the pESSROUuuan Commission 
and the present Piuhe Minister is that nniversal, or 
even general, over-renting could not be charged against 
the Irish landlord. Against this has to be set the fact 
that in hundreds of coses, taken presumably at random, 
and certainly from almost every part of Ireland, the in¬ 
stances in which rents have been raised will not exhaust 
the fingers of one baud, and those in which they have 
been left stationary are not much more numerous, while 
reductions have been wholesale and unsparing. If 
there were nothing more to be said, it would still bo 
surprising that all the Commissions and all the inde¬ 
pendent witnesses for half a century should be wrong, and 
that a bevy of Sub-Commissioners, chosen at haphazard, 
underpaid, with strong indacoments to do what they have 
done, should be right. But there is much more to be said. 
There are in evidence the preposterous dicta on which 
some of the more incautious Sub-Commissioners have 
publicly based their decisions. There is the fact that 
rents which tenants have paid for thirty, forty, and oven 
* sixty years, without experiencing any diiliculty in ^'living 
** and thriving," have ^en reduced. There is the impos¬ 
sibility, oonclasive to experts, of properly examiaing 
farms at such a period of the year in such time as the 
Sab-Commissioners have allowed themselves. When 
all these things are taken together—the wonderful 
unanimity of the reductions; the conflict with pre¬ 
cedent evidence; the wild principles announced; the 
physical difficulty, to use the mildest word, of re¬ 
valuation by bird’s-o^e view; the suspicious circumstanoes 
of not a few of the jndges—only the extrome|t prejudice 
can admit the decisions arrived at as even possessing an 
nppoaranoe of fairness. It may bo said that the hearing of 
appeals will decide the matter, inasmuch as, despite some 
perilously loose language at first, the Commissioners them¬ 
selves, or at least the majority of them, appear to be guided 
by some knowled^ of law and some sense of justice. Butit 
is forgotten that in only a very few instances do the oases 
go in groups, so that the affirmation of one principle will 
settle,many disputes. In most the question is a question of 
facta, the very facts which the Sub-Commissioners have 
decided on the spot with light heels and hearts. The Com- 
.missioners may, indeed, appoint responsible valuators, or 
may even transfer themselves to the spot;, but all this 
moans delay and expense. The expense will deter many 
half-ruined landlords, the delay will encourage many 
'favering tenor ts. Thus there ia hardly a chance of the 
^moralization ceasiug because one at least of its 
main exoitiog causes is likely to coutinne. Perhaps 
the best thing to be done (and it is most probable that it 
will be done) would be the bringing of the oondnet of the 
Sub-Oommissionem formally before Parliament as soon after 
its opening,, as possible, with abaedaq| instances the col¬ 
lection oi which will certsifl^y' not be difficult. It has 
been nsual, and indeed natural, for Ministers to oUeot to 
any by pointing to the Court of Appeal. But t^ 

Court of Appeal ia from the nature of oase nnliMy, 
and indeed unable, to remedy the eyil'^whieh the Coarte 


of First Ins'tance are doing. It is the msmbera ef these 
Courts who are encouraging demoraUsationi in iMdenAi 
and while they go on as they have begun, that dsmerali- 
■atiou will ooniiuae. ^ , 


FOEEIGN POLICY OP THE UNITED STATES. 

K. BLAINE'S dee^tohes to thie American Minutere 
at Lima and Santiago eoaroely confirm the mmoura 
to which they have given rise, thoteh' they contain 
one highly objectionable passage. The first of the seriee 
authorized Mr. Chribtianot to recognize Sefior CAtncROir 
as President of Peru if he seemed likely to establish a 
constitutional Government. In the same despatch tber 
Secketauy of State recommended the Peruvians to aooept 
unpalatable conditions of peace as more desirable than too 
contiuuanco of foreign occupation. He farther suggested 
the expediency of opening negotiations, if possible, Mfor# 
a preliminary cession of territoij was demanded; bnt ha 
added the dcclaratiou that the United States oonld nob 
refuse to reooguize the rights of Ohili acquired by suooesB 
in war. The victorioas belligerent had on various 000a- 
sions repeated the oommou form that the war was not one 
of conquest; but Mr. Plains had probably reasons for 
apprehoading that a oonsiderable cession of territory would 
bo demanded. The first cause of quarrel was the iuter- 
ferenoe of Bolivia with the private rights of certain Chilian 
citizens to mineral property in a district subjeot to 
Bolivian sovereignty. It soon afterwards appeared 
that the encroachment had been concerted with the 
Government of Pern, though the Peruvian Minister at 
Santiago was deliberately lott in ignorance of the policy 
and ongagemunts of his Government. In the contest which 
ensued, as in the Franco-German war of 1870, the wrong¬ 
doer was utterly defeated. After one or two combats 
the Peruvian fleet was taken or destroyed ; and a Chilian 
army took possossion of the hostile capital, which it has 
ever since retained. The Bolivians seem to have taken 
little part in the war which they had originally provoked ; 
but probably the territory which liad at fi^rat been the sub¬ 
ject of dispute will be permanently annexed by the con¬ 
queror. In his despatches Mr. Blaine only once mentions 
Bolivia, while ho is anxions to prevent the infliction of un¬ 
duly heavy penalties on Pern. 

On the occupation of Lima President Pibkola retired to 
the interior of the ooantry. It is nob known 
what authority Seuor Calderon was appointed as his 
saccessor; but the American Minister, in the exercise 
of the discretion which bad been allowed him, recog¬ 
nized his title. Mr. Chbibtianct was afterwards sac- 
ceodod by Mr. Hublbut, who apparently took a more active 
part in the dispote with Chili. Nothing in Mr. Blaine's 
instructions, as fat* as they have been published, jastified 
his agent in declaring that the United States would refuse 
to recognize any compubory cession of territoiy. On the 
contrary, the Secretary of State admitted that, in default 
of sufficient indemuitios and guarantees, it might become 
a fair subject of consideration whether a cession of terri¬ 
tory might nob be exacted as the price of peace: A 
zealous subordinate perhaps wished to distinguish him¬ 
self by assuming the probation of the weaker party; and 
he has consequently been severely censored, though hie 
Government has not thought it neoessary to recall him. 
The American Minister at Santiago, who has sinoe 
died, was also reproved for undue zeal in the opposite 
cause to that which Mr. Hublbut snpported. Mr. 
HuBfiiSUT's iutimation that the Chilian Government must. 
forego the rights acquired by conquest was answered by 
the arrest Of President Calderon, who was sent as a prisoner 
to Santiago. Although no Bepublio in South America is 
likely to dispnte the influenoe of the United States, tlia 
Government of Chili may probably have wished to assert 
its own independence. The American Government haa 
no means of enforcing immediate obedience to its demands^ 
as the coasts of Chili and. Peru are out of reach of its l^d 
forces, aud as it has no ironolad squadron at its dis¬ 
posal. It may be added that, except in one or 'two 
ambiguous phtiues, Mr. Blaine uses the language rather 
friendly advice than of diotatiou. A fidendly Bower easmet . 
be blamed fbr reminding a snooessfiil beUigerent thet | 
••nothing is more difficult and dangetous thu a Ibroed 
"transfer of temtoiy oanyiag with it an indignant aad. 
"hostile popalation;'* Sumuir wttmdb^ wonld jperhap* 
have been^dreiisd to Frinot BfintASOg aHertlie sarMP 
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teof Paris/if tfam had Isecoi any permanent Power in 
IBmpa wkiali flonld venture to address the German 
GdverameBt in a tone of anperioritr. 

In a oommnnioaiton to the Chilian Government throngh 
the American Minister at Santiago, the Segrbtaut of 
State makes the oorious remark that the completeness of 
the Chilian victory renders diplomatic discussion impos- 
gible. ‘He probably means to say that, with a view 
to the conclusion of a pormanent pence, tho vioto- 
rions oombatant would do well to facilitate the es- 
taUishment in Pern of a regular Government with 
which it oonld negotiate. In the absenco of aoenrato 
local knowledge, it is impossible to judge* whether the 
annexation of any part of Peru would bo advantageous to 
Chili. If such an acquisition were recommended by 
reasons of convenienoo, there would perhaps be little 
danger of arousing patriotic resentment on tho part of tho . 
population. which might be transferred. The former 
Spanish % iCe-Boyalties, now formed into sepnrato lie- 
publics, can scarcely have acquired the susceptibilities of 
States which have enjoyed an ancient independence. 
They all speak tho same language and profess the same 
religion; and in many parts of the continent, slnco the 
date of liberation. States and provinces have boon re¬ 
peatedly divjded and reunited. Pur somo reason which is 
not generally understood, Chili has been more respectable and 
more prosperous than the neighbouring Republics; and its 
superiority has been conclnsively ostablishocl by the rosnlL of 
the present war. The South American States have Bometimes 
recognised a kind of common patriotism, as when Chili 
and Peru jointly resisted the attempt of Spain daring tho 
Ministry of Marshal O’Donnell to interfere with their in¬ 
dependence. It is not known whether Chili ha.s any 
partisans in Pern. Unless the bulk of the population is 
inclined to transfer its allegiance, the scheme of a perma¬ 
nent occupation of the conquered territory seems, as Mr. 
Blaine justly says, to be inexpedient. It may perhaps 
be difficult to take security for any indemnity which might 
be stipulated between the parties. There is some force 
in Mr. Blaine’s contention that tho first condition of 
peace is the institution of a regular and responsible 
Government. The added condition that it must also 
bo constitniional is conventional and harmless. All 
South American Goverpments, since the overthrow, of the 
despotism of Lopess in Paraguay, hiivo been nominally con¬ 
stitutional. They are in reality for the most part adminis¬ 
tered by military adventurers under some transparoui pre¬ 
tence of free election. If peace is made with any Peruvian 
I*re8ident, it is important that be should be able to control 
his ostensible constituents. 

A diplomatic despatch issued by the Government of tho 
United States would seem to be incomplete if it wore not 
decorated with some kind of defiance to the European 
Powers, which generally, though not always, are repre¬ 
sented for the purpose by England. The peroration of 
Mr. Blaine's despatch to the American Minister at San¬ 
tiago is framed in accordance with established precedent. 
He thinks it necessary to consider how far the benevolent 
inierposition of the United States “ might be affoctod, 
** and a more active interposition forced upon it [the 
** American Government], by any attempted complications 

with European politics.” There is no reason to suppose 
that Spain meditates any renewal of tho in judicious 
■enterprise of O’Donnell ; and it is difficult to imugiuo 
any o^er complication of tho war between Chili and 
Pern with European politics. Mr. Blaine’s apprehensions 
more probably point to England, which has more impor¬ 
tant relations than those of Spain with the western coast 
of South America, as with other commercial regions. Both 
ordinary trade and tho interests of English bondholders 
are injnrionsly affected by the present war; and the 
English Government would bo fully justified in using any 
infiuence which it might possess to promote a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. It is probable that the coin- 
meroia? relations of England with Chili and Peru are 
more considerpble than those of the United States; 
and nriftdia tinn or the employment of friendly offices 
could involve so complication with European politics. 
The preteneioa of exeroisiog an exclusive control over the 
BcpnblioB of the Western hemisphere has never been oon- 
caoM by England, nor, indeed, by any foreign Power. If 
the Govemuuait of the United States can induce the com¬ 
batants to suthe peace, the result will be acceptable to 
Enf^andi but the same object would be equally welcome 
if it were athiised other means. It seems probable 


that, since the arrest of President Oaluebon, more aotiva 
steps have been taken towards a reconciliation between 
Chill and Pern. Two special agents have been sent to 
assist or supersede the resident Ministers, and one of the* 
new envovB is son of the Segrbtart of State. It might 
therefore nave been oonjoctured that Mr. Blaine hoped to* 
effect a settlement before his own retirement from offioOf 
though the Chilian Government would perhaps not pay 
extraordinary deference to an outgoing Minister; but Mr. 
Blaine has resigned without waiting to learn the result of 
his mission. His successor, Mr. Freunohuyben, will not 
formally rotraot any pretensions which may have boon 
advanced by Mr. Blaine ; but it is possible that Mr. 
Artbuk’s policy may not bo identical with that of Mr. 
Garfield. 


PROTECTION IN GERMANY. 

PAMPHLET lias been lately published at Berlin to 
which the English Board of Trade has accorded the 
unusual honour of publication in an abridged form as a 
Parliamentary paper. The authors of this pamphlet are 
clearly among tboso who are not without honour save in 
their own country. Tho one person who will not be im¬ 
pressed by their argnmeuts is Prince Bismarok. The high 
tt priori reasoning in which tho Chancellor delights soars 
far above the tedious eorreotions supplied by facts and 
figures. Ho will not think the worse of bis protootive 
policy beenuflo the result from the first gear’s experience 
of its working has beSn to draw from on immense majority 
of tho German Chambers of Commerce the most positive 
condemnation of tho new tarifi'. The defenders of this 
tariff claim for it that it has been beneficial to German 
trade generally, and especially beneficial to certain trades 
of exceptional importance. In the preface to this 
pamphlet both these statements are denioa. If there wero 
any trace of trade improvement, whether general or parti- 
onlar, it would show itself in the annual Reports of the 
Chambers of Commerce. But, according to tho greater 
part of these Reports, tho improvement which was un¬ 
doubtedly visible during part of the year 1880 was 
merely a phase of tho revival of trade in all countries. 
This is shown by tho fact that tho improvement 
was greatest in tho first six months of the year, when 
the action of tho new tariff was modified by previous 
importations hurried forward to escape the impending 
duties. It was not until tho second half of the year, when 
the supply of these exceptional imports was exhausted, 
that the results of Protection could be properly appre¬ 
ciated. Takiug C ermauy as a wliole, the general oomplaiot 
is that in those second six months, when tho remedy 
applied by Prince Bismakck had really bognn its beneficent 
work, the state of trade was far worso than it had been in 
the former part of tho year. The truth is that Prince 
Bismarck has not been able to make his protective policy 
sufficiently thoroughgoing. If it had been possible to 
protect all trades, he might at all events have had tho 
whole of tho producers on his side. As it is, ho finds 
that tho great majority of tho prodneors are included 
among tho injured consumers. The ironmasters, no doubt, 
declare that without tho new datio.4 they would have been 
worse off than they actually are. It may be noted, by the 
way, that this is the highest praise which the now tariff 
gets from any quarter. Nobody is any the better for it; 
only a few traders think that their present wretched 
condition would have been still more wretched without 
it. But then the numerous trades which have to buy 
iron, instead of soiling it, tell a different story. They 
describe themselves as simply sacrificed to make the iron¬ 
masters richer. They are forced to pay high prices for 
native machinery, because foreign machinery is subjected 
to a prohibitive duty. In Germany, as elsewhere, there 
are many trades which are only able to undersell tho 
foreigner in the home market if they have the benefit of 
free importation of cheap material and cheap machinery. 
Prince Bismarck takes this indispensable advantage away 
from them, and in its place offers them a protective duty 
on their owh goods. If he could compel the home oon- 
Bomar to buy these goods, the traders might be no losers 
by the exohango. As it is, however, the Obancsllob has 
merely given them a choice between two forms of rain. 
They may either tack the duty on to their goods and see 
them remain on their hands, or they may go on selling 
them at the old pAoes, and Bee the whole of their profits. 
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to tbo Government in the form, of dutjr. Kithor waj 
re is nothing but ruin before thorn; and, in view of this 
prospect, thoj are not very ready to admit that the new 
policy has boon a blessing to Germany becanse it has in- 
oreasod the profits of certain joint-stock Companies in the 
iron trade, or enabled the owners of coal-mines to employ 
more workmen and drive a brisker bnsiness. 

This review of the present condition of German trado 
forms the preface to a series of eatracts from the Reports of 
the German Chambers of Commerce for the year 1880. 
The Berlin Report speaks hopofally of what is to happen 
by and by, bat it admits that os yet the expectations based 
on the new tariff have been signally disappointed. Pro¬ 
tection, the Chamber declares, can only be beneficial when 
there is abundance of enterprise on the part of home 
mannfacturors, which seems a little like saying that a 
wooden le? is of I'O value to a man who has got tho 
full use of nis limbs. In the otbor towns of Brandenburg, 
where tho manufacture of cloth and linen are tho chief iu- 
dostrios, tho future aud the present are regarded as alike 
gloomy. These industries can only live by a cheap supply 
of raw material, and of this the new tariff has riepzived 
them* West Prussia dislikes Prince Bismabck’s policy 
heartily, as a province which deponds for its prosperity 
upon its trado with Russia might be expected to do. Tho 
grain and timber trades seem to have suffered above all 
othera. One Chamber reports that the immediate effect 
of the new tariff has been to pauperize the population. 
Another describes tho existing trade depression as the 
necessary result of the new commercial regulations. Prom 
Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia we learn that a homo 
demand, the necessary factor” which can alone improve 
the local industries, is still wanting; and even the towns 
which deolaro themBolves friendly to tho new policy 
admit that prices were never so low os they wore 
when the Report was written. Protection and low prices 
is a combination hitherto unheard of; and it is not one 
which is likely to recommend the policy which has created 
it. Conspicuous prosperity on the part of a few selected 
trades may blind the publio to the low estate to which tho 
rest have been reduced; but, when the trades for whose 
benefit the others have been rained themselves complain 
that they were never so badly off as now, there is not 
much ohande^ that the tariff which oanaes one of those 
results, while it leaves tho other nnromedied, will become 
generally popular. From Munich tho same mixed cry 
comes up. Tho leather and paper trades are among the 
protected industries; but they only complain that they 
are not protected enough. The other trades are as much 
hamper^ as their Northern fellow-countrymen by the 
necessity of paying exorbitant prices for tho raw material 
of their industries. Passau, in Southern Bavaria, is an 
exception to the general rule; since its Chamber expresses 
the utmost wonder that any one can be found to oppose 
the patriotic measures of *'our unselfish CaAMCRLLOR.” In 
spite of these measures, however, trade, even in Paasan, is 
described as ” deplorably stagnant.” 

The best testimony that can bo brought forward to the 
truth and pertinence of this pamphlet is the effect which 
it has had upon Prinoe Bibmaboe. Thh Chakcellor of 
the German Empire is also Minister of Commerce for the 
Prussian Kingdom. When he first became so, some curi¬ 
osity was felt as to the motives which had induced him to 
take upon himself this comparatively sabordinate office; 
now the wonder is explained. Prinoe Bismaroe became 
Minister of Commerce in order to exercise a moral censor¬ 
ship on the Prusbian Chambers of Commerce. What 
X^nco Bismabce most deprecates in these bodies is pre¬ 
judice, and the language of their Reports upon the now 
tariff has convinced him that many of them are not free 
from prejudice. Instead of giving independent judraents 
in favour of Protection, they have allowed themselves to 
gpve biassed judgments against it. The Prince has already 
caused some of the worst sinners to be reprimanded for 
what th^ have dobo, and in future care is to bo taken to 
withhold firom them the opportunity of offending in like 
manner Thd sittings of the Chambers of Commerce 

are henoemrward to be public, so that their Bl-disposed 
members need not hope to be able to conceal their want 
of patriotism from the local aathorities cr from tho central 
Government. Bveiy man #iil sp^ as in ike presence of 
Priaca BunARCE himself, and ^thia of itadf will greatly 
help a roah speaker to bridle hie tongue, when that unruly 
> memben.niay' so easily do him hprm. Bjythis ia not ohecK 
^enough upon tho miaobiefonfl inde^ndenoe of dibo 


Ohambors of Commeroe, a atill more effeStoal oiM'rrittilli^ 
found, in the now regulation whieh compels iMmsb to-«Sil^, 
mit their Reports to the Governmeut befbve. ppblieliiBg 
them, so that the Government may amend them if neoes* 
sary. There will bo no more auoh paoipbleis as tbpt^ 
whioh has suggested these remarks. The Reports .pf .the; 
Chambers of Commeroe for 1881 will show abeautifui 
unanimity in favour of the new tariff, unleBS it has, pleased 
Prince Bismarck in his inscrutable wisdom to rejplabe it 
before then by a newer tariff still. 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

rrillE Annual Report of the Council of the Central and 
X Associated Chambers of Agrioultnre shows that land¬ 
lords and tenants are still capable of aoting together for 
tho defence and promotion of their common interests. It 
would bo strange if the most important of all mdustries wero 
incapable of the organization whioh is employed other 
traders. Chambers of Commerce are not divide into hostile 
sections of wholesale and retail dealers. The Farmers” 
Alliance has, for the first time in England, set t^e example 
of association for the avowed purpose of plunder to be 
effected by political agitation. The Chambers of Agri« 
culture are engaged in the more legitimate enterprise of 
watching and modifying legislation which may injariouBly 
affect cither owners or occupiers. The tenant-farmers, 
who probably form a largo majority of the whole body, 
bavo apparently not been persuaded by Liberal orators that 
they have no concern with the distribution of looal aud. 
general taxes. Mr. Gladstone lately informed them 
that tho landlords alone would profit by a roduc- 
tion of rates; and that the relief of a olass of 
the community which is generally opposed to the present 
Government would be equivalent to the process of quarter¬ 
ing the owners on the Exchequer. The blinding tendency 
of party hatred has never boon more ourionsly exemplified. 
On the same principle every trader and every taxpayer 
who is relieved from an unjust burden becomes a publio 
pensioner; but the fallacy of the proposition is not ex¬ 
hausted by an exposure of its wilful in justice. It is not 
strictly or universally true that in all ciroamstanceB local 
taxation is imposed on owners. New rates and additions 
to old rates fall upon tho occupier, as in the instance of 
the heavy charge for tho maintenance of Board schools. 
In spito of Mr. Gladstone’s assertion, the tonaQt-&rmers in 
all parts of the country complain of the present inoidencq 
of local taxation. The increase of fifty per cent, in ton 
or twelve yours must to a great extent have fallen on tho 
occupier. Even the Farmers’ Alliance would welcome 
present relief, until it has transferred the entire burden of 
taxation to owners, retaining for tenants the exolnsive 
control of expenditure. 

It was already known that the Council had rejected by 
a large majority a motion in favour of imposing duties on 
articles of food and manufacture imported from countries 
whioh imposed protective duties on English produce. The 
issue of lair-trade could not bo more directly raised; and 
thoBo who supported the motion can scarcely be blamed. 
Nearly all foreign writers and Bakers on eoonomio 
subjects take for granted the doctrines whioh were sup¬ 
ported by the minority of the Council of Agriculture. If 
it is onoo assumed that the importation, of cheap produce 
is a saorifico on the part of the purchaser, it folu>ws that 
the expediency of retaliation depends on special oiroum- 
stanoes. It is probable that some of those who voted 
against the motion may have thought that retaliatory 
duties would be rather impractioabie than undesirable. 
Imperfect acquaintance with economic principles is not 
incompatible with political good sense. The Council 
probably knew that it was impossible to rosuaoitate the 
extinct Com Laws, even in a modified form; and 
farmers could have no motive for proteoting manu¬ 
facturers against foreign competition. The list of the 
Council includes the names of some sturdy and honest 
pro^eotionists, who still resent the triumph of the 
Com Law League; but the deoisiop of the whole body 
contrasts favourably vritb the language used by some ilf- 
iuformed and imprudent members of ParUasinLt. The 
object of a paragroph in the Report on the renewal of the 
French Commercial Treaty is not at first sight obrious; 
but sheep-farmers have an interest in ^ fienoh dutiei 
on woollen yams aud goods, as far*us they Mr 

material for the manuftMturer. Tlia QoiwSi; ekoTtfym 
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^ ihdizM in jury to agrionltnre jwhioh ma^ be 
maed bjran inowBe Si protective dntioa in France; bat 
any interest whiob fbnners siay have in the pending 
negotiations will be snffioientl7*repro8onted by the traders 
who are more immediately conoemed, and by the Chambers 
of Commerce. An attempt was made at the instance of 
one of thcT provinoial Chambers to protest against the 
disnse in oertain fabrics of home-grown wool; bub effcctnal 
interferenoe With the oaprioes of fashion is beyond the 
^Wer of any Association. Some years since the trado of 
Goventij was almost destroyed by a change in the form of 
bonnets which snddenly checked the demand for ribbons. 
If ladiM prefer any other material to home-grown wool, 
they will wholly disregard the interests of flock^masters. 
The Pbutobss of Wales was well advised in declining an 
‘invitation to give direct onconragoment to native indastry. 

The Connbil naturally approves of the notion of Sir 
Hasbet Lopes for the appointment of a Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Agrionltnro. The Government has accepted 
the proposal, and sooner or later a change will probably 
be made in the title of the President of the Board of Trade. 
It will be neither necessary nor convenient to attempt any 
corresponding alteration of his functions, nnless tbo siipcr- 
intendence of measures for the prevention of animal 
disease shoald be transferred from tho Vice-President of 
the Privy Council to tho reobristened Ministry. As the 
Council of Agricnlturo expresses its satisfaction with 
the precautions lately taken by the Privy Conncil, the 
reasons for changing the mode df administration appear 
not to be immediately nrgont. It is not easy to discover 
any other function which could bo usefully underlaken 
by a Minister of Agricnltnre. Tho collection of statistics 
can scarcely require a snporintendeut with a seat in tho 
Cabinet, especialljl^ as tho Conncil acknowledges with gra¬ 
titude a recent undertaking of tho Foreign Odico to furnish 
it with early copies of all important information relating 
to foreign agriculture. If tho number of Cabinet Ministers 
is not increased, there seems to be no objection to tho 
creation of a title which will perhaps satisfy landowners 
and farmei:B that their interests are duly considered by the 
Government. With a laudable desire to promote tho inte- 
rtists of agricnltnre, tho Conncil has recommended the 
Universities to establish agricultural professorships, and it 
acknowledges certain steps which have been taken by the 
Government to promote scientific instruction. Tho sug¬ 
gestion that agricultural Chairs should be instituted at 
Oxford and Cambridge seems to deserve attention; but it 
is not known that either the Commissioners or the Univer¬ 
sity anthoritioB have taken tho subjoct into consideration. 

Tho Council approves of tho principles of tho Bills pro¬ 
viding for compensation to tenants which wore respecti vely 
introduced by Sir Thomas Ac land an d Mr. Cu apl in . A prefer- 
oaceisexpressedforMr. CaAmN’s.Bill) which was founded on 
the Lincolnshire custom. It is undoubtedly just that 
** every tenant on quitting his holding shall be compen- 
** sated by law, “by custom, or by agreement ”; but tho 
landlord may, through careless or sobtimental legis¬ 
lation, be exposed to groat injustioo through partial valua¬ 
tions. A scale of payment for artificial manures applied 
to the land within a certain time before tho end of the 
term may bo fairly fixed, and the expenditure of the tenant 
may be proved by proper vouchors. A general valuation 
would often rosnlt in a charge for improvements which had 
never been efibeted. In many cases the outgoing tenant 
leaves the farm in a dilapidated condition, for which tho 
landlord seldom reooivos compensation. It has lately been 
stated, on good authority, that in districts where ihu local 
custom provides for oomponsation the rights of the land¬ 
lord are habitually disregarded. It is satisfactory to 
find that an agricultural association can deal with the 
question in a moderate spirit, and without any sug¬ 
gestion of robbery. Tho Farmers’ Alliance insists on 
compensation mainly for the purpose of laying a founda¬ 
tion for the acquisition without purchase of a tenant-right. 
The Oounoil deals in the same temperate manner with the 
qnestigin of distress for rent. The proposal that tho 
landlord's ^wer to distress should be limited to two 
jreaijs ill refisona|)le or plausible; and it is just that 
" maobinery should be exempt from distress; and 
B ib 4 t a similar privilege shoald be allowed to 
I ^)ook# The eases in which the ooonpier would de- 
aly at^diin from keeping any stock of his own 
itet be anmerons. It would be tedious to 
the qnei^ons affecting the interests of 
agiioalkife with whioh the Conncil deals in the Beport. 


In all cases its objects are evidently practical, and from 
the beginning to the end of the Beport there is no trace of 
pulitical partisanship. If Mr. Gladstone shoald oon- 
descend to road tho document, he will probably despise the 
sordid, nnfooliog, and spiritless tenants whom ** no sense 
“ of wrong can urge to vengeance bat perhaps they may 
bo forgiven by less zealous philanthropists for attending to 
their own businoBs, for considering how existing grievances 
may bo remedied, and even for remonstrating against what 
they regard as an unjust incideuco of taxatiou. 


THE CANONBURY ACCIDENT. 

I '^HE official inquiry into tho Canonbury accident has 
. almost nocessurily—at least up to this time^taken 
the form which is of least interest to tho public at large. 
Two Companies are concerned in tho large compensa¬ 
tions which will probably have to be paid in connexion 
witli it, and the proximiLto cause of the accident seems to 
have been either the directions given by a signalman 
belonging to one Compan}' or tho interpretation affixed 
to these directions by a signalman belonging to another 
Company. Tho incidence of blame as between the two 
signalmen will determino in a great degree the incidonoo 
of compoDsatiun us between tho two Companies, and a 
great deal of tho evidence is naturally diraoted to shift 
this burden from one i^rvant to the other. This is .not a 
point about whioh it is worth while for the public to oon- 
ceru ihcmselves. What really touches that large class of 
persons who are compelled to travel every day by railway 
in order to got from their homos to their business and from 
their business back again to their homes is tbo state of 
tilings which this accident discloses as always existing 
on tho North London, and {KiBsibly on other suburban linos 
which have a similar pressure on their resources. That 
state of things is this. An enormous number of passen¬ 
gers have to bo brought into London every morning 
within very narrow limits as regards time. To meet this 
nouossity trains uro run at intervals of abont three minates. 
If tho driver of a train could see far enough ahead, he 
might go slowly enough to bo able to pull up in the event 
of tho train in front oi him coming to a stand. But those 
lines arc not constructed so as to give drivers this advan¬ 
tage. They havo many curvcis, many cross rails, and, in 
tho case of the North London ilailway at the point where 
tho accident happened, a very awkwardly placed tunnel. 
Consequently tho driver has no means of correcting or sup- 
plomcntiug tlio information given him by tho signals. Ho 
must,walk by faith, not by sight. Everything, therefore, 
depends on tho character of the system by whioh this in¬ 
dispensable information is conveyed to him, and what that 
character is at Canonbury the evidence taken at tho inquiry 
has Builicicutly shown. Tlie movements of the trains are 
gnid<Ml by a signalman placed at each end of the iuunol— 
one in tho service of tho Great Northern Company, the 
other in tho service of the North London Company. 
Theso men havo been trained in different codes, and 
cither of thorn may consequently speak a language 
which the other can only interpret by constant refer- 
once to his diotiouary. Theso are what may be called 
the special conditions which brought about the accident, 
and it is hard to understand how the Companies can 
havo hoped that under these conditions an accident could 
long bo avoided. To unlearned persons it would seem a 
mutter of absolute necessity that where two Companies 
use tho same lines and the same signals, the method on 
which those signals are worked should be the same. Even 
if tho servants of the two Companies are equally well 
trained in both methods, the having to ohango from one 
to tho other according to whioh tho next signalman chooses 
to employ would be au aufortunate addition to labours 
which are already more than sufficiently exhausting. But 
it is plain that the servants of tho two Compefnies are 
not equally well trained in the use of both methods! 
In this particular case one signalman had to refer to 
tbo code before ho could, satisty himself what a signal 
meant, and when a reference of this kind has to be 
made with trains coming on every two or three minates, 
and with signolB having to asked for, adknowle 4 ged> 
and given every minute, is eas^ to see Imw likely the ex¬ 
planation in the code is to be misinterpreted* This is the 
first lesson of this acmdent. The code of signals of 
two Companies which use the same line for any part of 
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tlieir •jstem shoald be the same for both. Nothing short 
of this can giro the requisite certainty that a man who 
only knows one code perfectly will not find himself in a 
4 bos where he as ezpeoted to know both. 

The second obvious warning conveyed by the Canonbn^ 
dissster is the impossibility of placing entire confidence in 
human agency in the matter of signalling. It is true, no 
doubt, that even machinery may get out of order. But 
it is much easier to detect a fault in machinery than 
it is to detect it in human beings. A signalman 
may be ill, or drunk, or tired, or absorbed % some 
private trouble, and nobody may know it. But, if an 
accident happens to mnohiucry, and an arm docs not 
work, or a lamp ohango its colour at the right moment, 
there are many eyes likely to take note of it. The 
great advantage, however, of mechanical over human 
Ageaoy in the matter of signalling is that, so long as it 
is in working order, no accident can happen, provided 
onlv the most ordinary caution is taken by the drivers 
of toe trains. Even in the simplest form of this mechanical 
Agency the increase in security is very great. Supposing, 
for example, that the first of the trains which came into 
collision at Ganonbury had, by the mere fact of its passing 
over a particular point in the metals, set the signal at 
• danger when It entered the tunnel, and that there had 
been no possibility of that signal being moved until the 
.same train had moved over another point in the metals be¬ 
yond the tnnnel, there would have boon no room for mis¬ 
understanding between the signalmen. So long as a 
train had been in the tunnel every following train must 
have remained outside it. There are other and more 
porfsot forms of security to be found than this, but in 
railway travelling it is eminently true that the bettor is 
ihe enemy of the good. When there are several rival 
inventions in existence, it is only natural that a Company 
should wish to take the best, if it takes any. Bnt the law 
ought not to allow it to abstain from taking any on the 
plea that it wishes to take the best. By all means let it 
- exercise its choice between one invention and another; 
but the State has a right to insist that it shall bo a choice 
between alternatives, not an impartial rejection of all of 
them. The work which has to be done by tho signalmen j 
on the North London line and on many saburbau lines is 
of a kind that no man can be sure of doing without 
making a blunder some time or otbor. The cleverest 
performer will oooasionally make a slip; and, where 
.railway signals oa a crowded suburban line arc concerned, 
a slip may easily mean what it meant at Ganonbury the 
other day. 

There is a third precaution, which, though of inferior 
importance in itself, might, as it happens, have saved the 
lives and limbs of many persons last week. When 
the first train stopped in tho tunnel, many of tho pas¬ 
sengers knew and dreaded the nature of the danger which 
was hanging over them. If they all had been able to got 
out of tho train and walk along tho lino in front of it, 
they would have escaped the collision. No train oould 
bave overtaken them on the np lino except tno one out of 
■which they had got, and the driver of this train would 
■have known that his passengers were in front of him, and 
'‘would have been able to come on with proper care to avoid 
running over them. But the total darkness, which is the 
mormal condition even of suburban tunnels, prevented many 
^f ttie passengers from doing this. If tho tunnel had been 
lighted, those travelling in the first train would have been 
ftlmoet as free from danger as if the delay had taken plaoo 
outside the tunnel. As it was, they were in darkness, and 
consequently nnable to leave their carriages. In the 
abstract, indeed, it may not bo desirable to have railway 
tsavellers scattered over a tunnel tbrongh which trains 
are passing every two or three minutes; but, at all events, 
it is better than having them shat up in a train into 

• ^hicih other trains ore running every two or throe minutes. 
It is true that the precaution of lighting the tunnel would 

• only hkve saved the passengers in the first train; but it is 

• something to lessen the dimensions of an accident if it 

• oaanot be altogether prevented. 

It is well, perhaps, that this loss of life should have 
happened in linden rather than elsowhora, for the simple 
reason that attelitioa is the more likely to be paid to 
the causes to which it is due, and to the means by which 
they nay be removed. Noarhete are there so many persons 
‘intereitad iu the safety of railway trayellin|r as in 
5 joiidoD, and of these the great majority are cspemally in¬ 
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terested in railway travelling on suburban liaes. It is 
to be hoped that the Board of Trade will not nsgleot the 
opportunity which is thus afforded it. • 


A DAY CENSUS OF CITY. 

HE object of the Imperial Census is to ascertain the 
population of the United Kingdom at a given date. 
For this purpose an account is taken of the nnmher of 
people sleeping in each locality during the night which is 
selected as tho basis of the CensuB. In this way ihe pro¬ 
posed object is attained with as mnoh aoouracy as is 
possible, and with sufficient accuracy for all prMtiMl pur¬ 
poses. So long os eaoh man, woman, and child is re¬ 
gistered in some locality, and not in more than one^ it is 
wholly immaterial how it happens that the person regis¬ 
tered has come to sleep in the locality where he is enume¬ 
rated as having slept. If he sleeps at Croydon, he is 
registered there as a unit of the population, without any 
roferouce to what ho did in the daytime before he went 
to bed. If tho Census is used for other purposes than 
that which it was intended to serve, it is naturally mis¬ 
leading, although, strictly speaking, it is not the Censns 
that misleads, bnt tho ignorance of those who misapply it. 
It may, for example, be used as a guide to the totiu per¬ 
manent popnlation of any one locality. But before it can 
be so used, those who seek to use it must place before their 
minds the question which the Census cannot possibly 
answer for thorn, what it is that they mean by population, 
and what are tho special circumstances of the looiuity. If 
they want to know how many people find something to do 
in tho locality within any period of twe|tty-four hours, they 
must have a singular capacity for being misled if they 
think that they can find out what they want by merely 
ascortaiDing how many people slept there on any given 
night. Even the schoolboy of real lifb, who may be taken as 
a mir average representative of human perception, would ' 
be able to tell them that everything depended on the 
peonliar character of the locality. In a oonhtry parish 
where tho farms happened to bo all in the parish, and tho 
labour of the parish sufficed for its wants, the number of 
persons sleeping in the parish might correspond almost 
exactly with tho number of persona who had been in tho 
parish within twenty-four hours. In a large town into 
which thonsauds of persons crowd daring the daytime 
for businesB or pleasure from tho suburbs or tho 
country, the number of persons sleeping in the town 
would bo no kind of guide to the number present in the 
town daring a space of twenty-four hours. The authorities 
seem, however, to have discovered, or to apprehend, that 
there are people in England more stupid than the most 
stupid scboolboy. These people are taken to be misled 
by tho Census, and to be capable of judging the day popu¬ 
lation of the City, into which it is notorjpna that hnndreds 
of thousands oomo from morning to evening, by the night 
population of the City, in which it is notorious that very 
lew persons sleep. These unhappy ealculators will, it 
may bo hoped, have their error corrected by the very 
elaborate Kuport which the City antborities have pub¬ 
lished. The larger number of readers of the Report will 
find in it, not so much a safeguard against error, as a 
repertory of most valuable and interesting facts as to tho 
daily incomers, the vehicles used, the huildinga and the 
wealth of the City. Everybody knows that enormous 
numbers oomo daily into the City, that those engaged on 
business find numerous tenements to shelter them, and 
that the wealth of. those who do business in the City is 
very ^roat. But few who read this Report will pre¬ 
viously have had any accurate conception as to how many 
hundreds of thousands oome iu daily, how extensive is the 
accommodation for business purposes, and how gigantio 
is the wealth of those who do business in the City. 

The number of persons who slept within tbe City bound¬ 
aries on the night of April 4 was 50,526. For tho pur¬ 
poses of a general Census nothing more was required to 
be known. But the City authorities wished to know some¬ 
thing more. They wished to know how many persons on 
a given day were employed in or were on some City* 
premises; and, by a oaloulation which very great pains 
were taken to make exhaustive, it was found tnat ^ total 
numbw was 261,061 persons. Of this numbern thbiw Were 
over 50,000 employers and over 162^000 the 

balance was made up of obildran and ol psStoiii w OmWfie 
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<if tlid premim. ^ If 'the popalation of the City is to be 
taken aa t^t which gives or finds employment there; the 
sue of tliis population is brought homo to ns when the 
fiatneni of the Beport' remind ns that this popalation 
is greater than the popalation of no fewer than 
sixteen English counties, and places the City sixth 
in the list according to popalation of English Parlia- 
mentaiy horooghs. The Committee of the Corporation 
next proceeded to ascertain how many people come into 
the Cfity on a dav, and for this purpose they stationed two 
policemen at each of the six^ entrances, inolnding rail¬ 
way stations, by which the City is approached, and they 
found that the total amount was as nearly as possible 
800,000, and that about 70,000 yebioles were employed. 
This is certainly one of the most oarions and astonishing 
results that is offered ns, and it may be remarked that 
nothing oonld testify in a more striking manner to 
the efficiency of the City police than that this vast 
tide of human beings and vobiclcs shonld roll on 
honr after hoar without hindrance or confusion. The 
police administration of the City is as nearly perfect 
in erery detail os anything human can be, and 
among other things it desorves to be recognized with 

g ratitude that in the yast expanse of London mad the 
ity offers an oasis where the streets arc always clean and 
the roadway always in good order. The vastneas of the 
increase of the hnsiness of the City is also illnstrahjd by 
the fact that a similar calculation as to the number of 
employers and employed was made sixteen years ago, and 
that 90,000 is the increase that is now found to exist. 
Most of the business premises of London are lot in flats; 
and thus, while the total number of inhabited houaes is 
about 6,000, the number of distinct premises used for 
hasineSB is four times as great, and it is thus shown 
that on an ayerago abo^t ten persons And ooenpu- 
tion in each of these premises. The rateable value of 
the City is 3^ millions, or not far from double of that of 
any other metropolitan district, the next to it being the 
district of St. George’s, Hanover Square, where the rateable 
valne is almost exactly 2 millions. The net profits on 
which Income-tax is paid in the City nearly reach the 
enormous figure of 40 millions, out of a total of 80 millioas 
returned by all the divisions of the metropolis. Half the 
wealth of London may be said, therefore, to bo concen¬ 
trated in the narrow boundaries of the City; and this is 
perhaps not very astonisbing when it is romemborod tluit 
* the City represents in some degree the wealth nut so much 
of Ijondon as of the world. 

The Committee state that they have studiously avoided 
expressing any opinion on the various plans which have 
boon propounded for extending the area of the City, or for 
inoorporating with it or by themselves outlying portions 
of the metropolis, as these matters do not come witliin 
their province. But it is obvious that their ileport is 
meant to have, and ought to have, an important bearing 
on the questions they do not discuss. It is because tlioy 
are afraid that persons, misled by the Census, will think 
the City something small that they show the City to be 
very big. It is, in short, so big, so populated by employers 
and employed, so crowded by daily incomers, so rich in 
businoBB premises, is assessed so highly, and pays 
Bueh a vast amount of Income-tax, that it is cn< 
titled to stand alone, n sufficient oonti'c of self-government 
without additions, and too important to bo merged in a 
yast nnwieldy body. If this is the point the Committee 
wish to prove, the figures they have collected go far to 
prove it. The unique eminence of the City, its noble his¬ 
torical traditions, the part it has played for centuries in 
the histoiy of England, afford the most cogent reasonH for 
keeping the City as it is, and not merging it in a Board 
governing the whole metropolis. Next in importance is 
the eflioienoy of the City administration. We know that 
one part of London is well administered, and wo could 
never be sure that equal efficiency would be attained 
under a different ^stem. There is at least as much 
chance that the rest of London would spoil the City, 
as that the City wonld improve the rest of London. 
Bat the Beport of the Committee introdnees another 
class of aigaments which are certainly deserving of 
the most serions attention. English. politicians of every 
school agree in praising and upholding local self-govem- 
ment ; and it is as a glorions extension of local solf-govem- 
ment that the furopow to unite all the metropolis nnder 
one administration is advocated. But there is a prelimi- 
naqr jgnesiion that needs to he settled, and that is whether 


local self-government may not be killed by being exuded. 
Local self-government means that within a certain area< 
men govern themselves in all matters which they have- 
in conimon, because they moot within this area. The 
use of this kind of government' is to gain experience 
in practical politics, to instil a habit of united action, 
and to offer a counteracting principle to the despot¬ 
ism of centralization. Within areas of a certain^ 
size, these valuable results may ho obtained, hut ox- 
perionco warrants the supposition that the areas of 
local self-government cannot be indefinitely increased. 
Those in the area would not manage their own affairs ; for 
the affairs they would bo Bnpposud to manage wonld ho 
too vast for them to -understand; they would gain no 
habits of united action ; they would not be self-governed, 
but wonld live under the despotism of a now centraliza¬ 
tion. It may, therefore, bo reasonably contended that, 
when once an area of local self-government is saffioiontly 
largo, whether in size or in the importance of interests 
centred in it, to bring self-govcrnnient to its maximnm of 
efficiency, it ought not to be extended or merged; and th& 
Beport of the Committee may bo taken to show con¬ 
clusively that the City is an inhtance of an area of self- 
government which reaches the limits of what the area cau 
bo if its local self-government is to bo oiliciout. 


THK KKCKNT CANONIZATIONS. 

T he grand ceroinony of ennunization celebrated at Home lasf 
week in the Groat llall of llie Ikieiiiua of bt. Peter's was 
cliieilj^ remarkable, ns a coroiuony, on two grounds. In the first 
elace it was far tho grandest poiuiliiuil function witnessed at tlio 
Vatican since 1870, and may eo far be regarded nsnt least a partial 
abandonment of tho imprisoninont theory. Tho Pope for the firsf 
time, to quote tho rather strange plirtiso of tho Ttmeg, ** exercised 
his Papal authority at a high altar, as his predocosaora in 
St. Peter's have done.” He whs Ikirno aloft on tho A'fiditr 
Oeslaiona, surrounded bj tho Noble Guard and attondod by 33' ■ 
Oardinnla and 150 Archbishops iiud ilUhops, and tho prescribod ' 
ritual was observed in all its lulness, with the sound of the silver 
trumpets not heard since 1S70. 'i’his new move wtw rendered the 
more noticeable from the pump with which the Ambassadors and 
Ministers accredited to the Holy iSoo wont to the Vatican to take 
part in the solemnity, and osjiociiilly, we may add, under existing 
circumstances, troni the presence and active concurrence ol the 
Prench Ambasstidur. Not only did M. Desproz attend tho coro- 
luony, accompanied by the whole personnel of hU statf in state 
carriages; he also gave a grand bauquet on the occasion to tho 
hreuch prelates iii Kiunu at the UuKiuua Palace, when in proposing 
the health of the Pope lie pronounced an elaborate eulogy ou the 
virtues of the episcopaie njid cJorgy of Prance. And this is tho 
more noteworthy when we rom<Juihfi that M. Ganibetta’s organ tho 
other day characterized one of tho jter.'iiouages just canonized ns a ■ 
dirty and incorrigible vagabond, ’and that M. I’liul JJort has written, 
to these very bishops cousuriug their neglect of tho provision ol the 
Ooiicordal—-never cnlmeed ol Into years—which requires them to-, 
obtain permission ol i.lie (.foverinneiit before leaving their dioceses. 
The incongruity may serve to illubtralo wliat we said the other 
day about Ooncordald being- made h^weeu tho Po|)0 and the 
Government over the heads of the naiional episcopate, but that 
by tho way. Tho second point calling lor notice in tlie ceremony 
of canonization, besidcH its splendour and public and official cIuif- 
ractor, was the eiitiru absence of any such matter of provocation 
as had in some quarters been aiilicipated. That the I'opo should 
I make a lamentation at such a lime over tho unhappy condition in 
which the Holy See finds itseli, and urge tho duty of all good 
Catholics to rally round it, was natural enough. What is more 
important, and what indeed might have been expected from his 
known temper and antecedents, is that he did not verify the pre¬ 
dictions of the Viritto by pii itiiig I or word an assertion of his 
temporal power and fulminating excommunications against its' 
nasiuiants. The colohration cannot therol'ore be said, except in 
the indirect sense already suggested, to have had any political 
significance, its religious meaning is likely of course to bo very 
dillereutly appreciated by various dhsses of thinkers within and 
without tho iComun pale. There are many iotermediate stages 
Iwtween tho scornful sneer of the Ripuhliqw Fmnenue at 
St. Labrd as a dirty vagabond and the enthusiastic sympathy 
formally expressed by. tho Prench Ambii-ssador and probably 
felt by many of his hearers. But few thoughtful peiwns aro 
likely to treat the matter merely as a theme for ridicule. The 
idea which underlies canonization—whatever may be thought 
of that particular expression of it—is one closely connected 
with tho doctrine of “ the Communion of Saints,” andf ha.s existed 
from a very early period in the Church, when the persecuted 
Ohristians were wont to collect and preserve with leveMnce and 
affection the remains of those who had suffered for tboir faith 
And there appears, from what St. Jerome tells us, to have been 
long before any regular practice of invocation was establubed a 
prevalent belief that the souls of these martyrs hovered about the* 
place where their bodies were kid add were there somehow brought 
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into cont^t with the living. Of the four peraoiiB cenonized the 
oiher day there is < little to snj except that they were poor and 
hiimhle individuals, more distinguished by their charity and self- 
denial than by any great service they can have rendered to the 
Ohurch. Ana this is so far to the credit of those concoroed, as 
there can hanlly have been any intoreZt of wealthy and influential 
patrons brought to bear on the Court of Itome in their favour. 
But the custom itself, of which so conspicuous an example was 
exhibited on that occasion, is ouo on which a few words will not 
bo out of place. 

The practice of honouring martyrs came, as has already been 
mbntioiled, very early into the Ohurch, earlier probably than the 
eult of angels with which JMilman connects it. The Saints 
being tbemselves human apimnled more directly to human sympa- 
tbies, and the doctririo of the Communion of Saints was hold to imply 
some permanent and intimate relation between the faithful on 
earth and the faithful dt^partud. It implied, ns Milmaii puts it, 
the Ohurch militant nnd the Church triumphant ns forming but 
one polity, and implie.* that there was a real and liyiog sympathy 
between the two. The departed were believed still to take an 
interest in their old friends and the afUiirs of their earthly home, 
and to exercise through their intercession a bonoficentinfluonco over 
them. And thus, as time went on, Haints were multiplied, until 
thoir separate claims might seem almost to be imperilled by their 
multiphoity. The Calendar was rapidly filled with fresh names 
till few days were left vacant, and some days were burdened with 
an accumulaUon of—we will not say rival but many—saints, who 
bad to share thoir honours as best they could. East and West 
vied with each other in this process, the Greek menologiua how¬ 
ever being the more copious of the two, but few comparatively 
of the countless host of Eastern Saints obtained any direct recogni¬ 
tion in the West, while the Orionlals wore content for the most part 
with thoir own. Nor was this nil, Jlillerent cuunfrios nucl indeed 
oities had thoir special Lorous and patrons. It has boon said, with 
some exaggeration duuhtle^s, tlmt ** in Germany alono each 
kingdom or principality, oven every city, town, or village, bad 
its own Saint.” For at lirst popular admiration enjoyed 
for some time unchecked tho privitogo of canonization. A 
Saint was a Saint, as it were, by acclamation.” That was tho 
beginning of canonization, though the name as yet did not 
exut, but gradually, as these local and other cults camo to 
multiply boy wd all measure, the l*u})es assumed to thomselves the 
sole prerogative of advancing daimrmts to the successive ranks of 
Beatitude and Sanctity. The canonized Saints honceforlh held 
no merely local or precarious dignity; they were presented in solemn 
Bulls and with rites of iniposiug splendour to the general homage 
of Christendom. And it was certainly time to impose some limit 
on popular or episcopal licence in this matter; if ever the vast 
VDOertafung of the liollondists is completed it will compriso the 
i^tories of more than 25,ocx> Saints, and yet this only professes 
to be a selection of what is of Catholic rather than purely national 
interost. On the other hand, only 115 persons had been formally 
canonized by the Holy See before the reign of Pius IX. ' There 
ate those, of course, like the Apostlss, the early Martyrs, the four 
** great Doctors ” respectively of East and West, and some other 
conspicuous Bishops, coufeHsors and founders of Keligious Orders 
Hrho may he called the Saints of the universal Christian world. 
But down to the tenth century the popular voice, with the sanction 
of tho Bishop, was held to be sulhciont authority for conferring 
the honour; after that time the sanction of the Pope was 
mquired, though Bishops still for a time retained their initiative. 
The first recorded canonization, in the modern sense of the word, 
was that of Xllrich, Bishop of Augsburg, raised to that honour by 
a Dull of John XV. in 993 at the request of Liutolf, his immediate 
sucoesBof in tho iSee^ who had however already ostablisbed public 
veneration for him in his own diocese. I'opeJohn e^laiued in 
Ml Epistlo that this iirago was introduced in ord^ that by 
honouring Martyrs and Cunlessora wo may worship Him of whom 
they teatilied, and being conscious of our own imperfections seek 
the aid of their merits and prayers at tlie tUrouc of God. 
But it was not till two centuries later that the prerogative 
was asrigned. exclusively to the Holy Bee by CouatitutionB 
of Alexander 111 . and then of Innocent HI. Tho cauuniza*' 
tion of St. Gaultier of Poutoise by tbo Archbishop of Kouen in 
][ 153 is the latest example of such an act being accomplished by 
Biiy lower authority, innocent ill. finally laid down that the 
docision pf such matters appertained exclusively to the legitimate 
Buooeasor of St. Peter, being partly moved thereto by the scandal 
caused some thirty years before through the canonization of 
QharlemSj^e—rather a questionablo Saint, in spite of his immense 
slices to tho Papacy—by the Anti-pope Paschal HI., and the iu- 
BOriioD of his name in some Uuliican breviaries. The lirst cunoniza- 
tfoh BolemnUed with any thing like the present ritual pomp was that 
of St. Francis of Assisi in 1228. It was nut till hity years later that 
tfm rwulor ;process, since developed into a minute aud searching 
i^t^tigation of tho merits of each individual case, was first 
exempufied in the canonization of Bt. Bnymond of Fenoafort. 
The question of the ^fallibility of tbo Pontilf in tbsae high 
official acts, long hotly debi^d between the ultramontane and 
the opposite Bohool in the Jtoman Church, is still, wo believe, a 
moot point.' Its deoisibn in the affirmative would hardly tend to 
fhoUitate the aeoeptance of the Vatican docraes, 

A mora interesting qm^tipu) at l^t to outsidere, than any ^n- 
cerningtne'mereformaiities of theomcial process, but one too wide 
to be more than glanced at here, is the laUonale, so to caU it, of the 
ooBteln^ the idea from which it eproug and to. which it owes its 


continued vitsllty. It is not enough to Miy that theolo¬ 
gically out of the doctrbe bf the Communion of ‘ No 

uso^, however couBistent with reerived dognof, havo 

attained anything like bo widespread aiid^,p«iviaMinf a on 
the popular mind that was hot rooted in, some deep 
of human nature. Nor is the e^^anation fan to seme. Bbom 
age to ago the methods of enrolling new. SaintB, might ilKfJt >a. 
again the method of electing Bishops varied, being left ^4^ .one 
time to popular sufTrage, and claimed at anotW .xl» or 

popes. But whatever might be. the conditions of ehtohaeht 
111 this illustrious brotherhood, the foot remains that, as a 
modern writer expresses it, ** for fourteen centuries the reUgibua 
mind of the Catholic world thnw them (the Saints) oat as Sts 
form of hero-worship, as the heroic pattern of a form of haman 
life which each Christian within his own ^its waa endeavooriog 
to realize.” Neither indeed can the sentiment thus indicatsd be 
justly confined to the first fourteen centuries br to any one form 
of Ohristinn belief. What works like Alban Butleifs Jmm of th 
JSkaHf.9 are to lioman Catholics, religious memoirs and faiogiaphiss 
and Lives of Eminent Chrutiam have proved to the most anti- 
Tioman section of Protestant. And the explanation in either 
case is at bottom substantially the same. If Protestents do 
not invoke Saints or erect their images over altars, they re¬ 
cognize not tho less the practical value of great examples, and 
cherish a devout and reverential memory of the ds^rted 
worthies of their own communion and creM. Neander, while 
commending the vigorous resistance of Batherius,. Diriiop of 
Verona in tlio tenth century, to the sensuous and. superstitious 
tendencies of his age and the insatiable craving for miracles, adds 
that he also discerned in the reaction agiunst Saint-wormip a 
dangerous “ misapprahension or disregard of the Christian ele¬ 
ment, in the consciousness of the ennoblement of monb nature 
by being raised to tbe fellowship of a Divine life, betraving 
some approach to an abstract Deism,” aud that ^Hn opposuiou 
1/0 this tendency Batherius, the antagonist of saperstition, 
defended tho worship of Saints.” Tho word worslup is too 
strong for the pnssa£|o quoted from liatherius, vindicating a 
Latin hymn for All Saints Day, but it is not difficult certainly 
** to recognize in his obscura and awkward style tbo antagonism 
of n deeply-felt Gbristian theism tb an abstract deism.” We only 
refer to It here as illustrating the agreement of religious minw 
of very diverse doctrinal tendencies as to tbo importanco and 
benefit of dwelling on saintly examples. Man is a creature of imi¬ 
tation, and is sure to chooso tor himself models of same kind or 
other to emulate, wluahcr criminals, heroes, or saints. It is to 
tho religious application of this tendency in hunnm nature that we 
owe both tho Jioinan and the Protestant varieties of hsigiology. 
Only what in the one case is mainly left to individum taste 
or preference was sure in a highly organized and dogmatic 
system to he sooner or later reduced to some authoritative 
standard. We may smile at tho quaint ceremonies, dating from 
lit least five centuries ago, roprodruced the other day in the 
form of canonization nt the VotKxm—the silvered or gilded loaves ‘ 
and barrels of wine, the curiously wrought birdcages, oemtaining 
doves, pigeons, luid goldfinches, aud ** the five splendidly painted 
wax candles.” Hut tho fundamental idea these strange devices ore 
supposed to illustrate lies deeper than any diiTerences of O^istion 
or, indeed, theistic faith. 


TO DK LET on SOLD—AN EMPIRE. 

C OMMON fame, according to a well-known saying, is a oomn^oa 
liar; and it is much to be hoped that this saying is true at 
tbe present moment. For there seems to bo a general idea among 
tho nations of the earth that the British Empire is to Ito let or 
sold in lots to suit the convenience of purohasevs—no reasonable 
oiler refused. Wo have not heard how the Gibraltar subMciption 
is progressing in Spain ; but plenty of new projects. have been 
started elsewlioro to keep it company. The most definite is the 
reported application of Germany for the cession of Heligdhu^. 
This, of course, like tbe cession of Gibraltar, is nothi^ new* 
Heligoland has always been an eyesore to those patriotic JraglBh- 
men who aro never so much deserving of the name of John Bull 
as when they see the red spots dotted about a map of Europe or 
of the world. It is said that we never had any bwiiMss witii it; 
that we never used it, except os a smuggling dspdt—a ihmUiar 
reproach, used also in*^ respect of Gibraltar;, that we ought to 
have given it back to Denmark at the OongreM of Vienna. It ' 
is only a sandbank tied on to a rook: a kind of inferior Capri; nr, 
to speak less appotfsingly, a Flat Holin and Steep Holm com¬ 
bined In one island. A few seo-batbers, a few fishermen, a graat 
many birds which knock themselves against the lantern of its tall 
lighthouse on their annual migration, and occasional adventuncs 
who set up roaktte tables, and are winked at till Dritirii justice 
and morality wake up and swoop upon them—these are the only 
beings living to. whom, Heligoland is of any intsisat. .Bssidea,.ic 
costs sometmng—oeaxly a tnooBand a year, we htiieve—and that 
is a serious matter it would pay an extra Suh^eommiaitoaer. h* 
Ireland. Moreover, it irritates Germany, which is a mora st rhuw 
matter still. All these reasons have long inclined the 
British Bodical to look at Heligoland with an an&vouralti# 
and perhaps there is another which is stronger witii hito'tiifti iu 
of them. Heligoland it a standing rantifidto of tilus p«Mft%haii 
England was not apMMNiace gm 
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inry diAnnuit from anoh • puiuance^ So it ia aaid, very likely on 
no partiettlHr anthoril^, that Count Munster thinks there will be 
AO oiflScul^ about $ts oessbn, IVhv should there be P IVe are 
^te in the way of ending, and Heligoland is such a littlo place 
toat it win never he missed. It is possible, however, that there 
may be some people who will take note of certain things. One is 
that Heligoland has no sort of business to belong to Germany, oven 
if we oarry out the principle of the moral barrier so eonscientiouely 
as to oede the Channel Islands to Franco. Another is that the 
Heligolsndera are by no means likely to wish to exchange our 
«uj yoke and light burden for Prince llismarck’s taskniRstership. 
But there is a third of more importance than either of these. 
Germany is now a maritime Power, formidable in no slight degree; 
and a certain estuary called the Jahde and a certain port called 
Wilhelmshafen are the chief signs of that formidableness iii an 
offensive sense. Now Heligoland, ns a post of observation, coin- 
mands the J^de and Wilhclnishafon most completely. If it is 
English, and is united by cable to England, nothing could well 
stir from the modern Antwerp without being at once noticed and 
the news transmitted. This, of course, is the reason which makes 
Germany so anxious for it; and it need hardly be said that this 
is the reason why no sano English Government would let it go. 
There is, of course, no roason^yond newspaper gossip for believ¬ 
ing that the present Government intends to lot it go; but the 
rumour is proof positive of one thing, and that is that the present 
is thought to be a very convenient time for making offers, as they 
say in the exchange columns of ladies* newspapers. A hind of 
impression exists abroad that the outlying portions of the estate of 
John Biril may be bod cheap by an enterprising speculator, and 
that possibly the opportunity may not recur. 

The curious proceedings which seem to be going on in tho 
Pacific ore rather instructive,commentaries on this genornl im¬ 
pression. It is true that the islands which French captains are 
reported to be annexing, after tho fashion of an early discoverer, 
ore not exactly British property. Many of them, however, have 
always considered themsolves—especially since the French aggres¬ 
sion on Tahiti—as under a kind of quasi-protuctorato on our part, 
and the reported action of the French is in manner particularly 
cool. The natives are told to send their produce in future tu 
Tahiti instead of to Auckland. As scandal asserts that very little 
of the trade of Tahiti itself is in French hands, the proceeding 
may not in the long run be calculated to send up the total returns 
of French trade very appreciably; but the intention is every thing. 
However, the mere annexation itself, which seems to be only in a 
state of menace, is not so interesting os the cuuditious under 
which political gossip says that it is being carried on. Generally 
speaking, nothing cun bo so much wished as that European 
nations, no matter of what Hag, would have the goodness to 
let the islands of Polynesia alone. We cerlaiuly have made 
a start over all other nations, except Spain, in our government 
of Fiji, which contrasts satisfaclurily with tho desolation brought 
by the French on tho Marquesas. But wo cannot be said to 
have, on tho whole, conferred a benefactor on tho islands in 
the person of Captain Cook. TIowover, it is too late to make 
moan over this. The point of interest is that the few dozen 
islands which are to receive tho blessings of the tricolour, and 
share in the East with Tunis in the West tho glory of exhibiting 
the first fruits of tho revived energy of France, are said—doubt¬ 
less quite falsely—by the aforesaid gossip to have been the subject 
of a bargain between the English and French Foreign UfficeB. 
Absurd pretensions have been recently made by France, not 
merely to fishing rights, but to a kind of sovereignty over part of 
Newlouudland. These pretensions are, say the quidnuncs, to be 
absipdoned on condition of Ijord Granville's winking at the 
absorption of Raiatea and its neighbours into the dominions of 
the F rench Republic. Tho bargain is in itself a strictly equitable 
one; for it consists in the exclmnge of non-exisieiit commodities. 
France has no rights ^ in Newfoundland to surrender, and 
England baa no propeity in the Society Islands to give. ** Give 
me of what thou hast, and I will give thee of what I have," has 
been said to be the foundation principle and simplest term of 
trade all over the world and in all ages. But *^Give mo 
of what thou hast not, and I will give thee of what 1 have 
not,” is a new and very interesting general principle. Perhaps it 
may be said to bo the first principle of credit P It is not, how¬ 
ever, easy to conceive any Government which retained the slightest 
respect for itself compromising a question affecting its own sove¬ 
reign rights by the abandonment of independent communities who 
owe it no allegiance, but who trust in it for protection. No doubt 
the Engludi Government has done nothing of the sort. But, as 
before, ^ rnmour is at least sufilcieut evidence that somebody 
thinks it not impossible that it should do such a thing, So tho 
Gibraltar subBcription was, no doubt, a ** tlam," and the serene 
confidence of Count Munster in tho approaching generalization a 
eanard, just as the French admiral and captains who go about 
planting trieokmis and diverting the course of trade are perhaps 
creatures of the imagination, and certainly are mistaken m their 
views of Bind Granville's probable conduct. But all these idle 
suggestions remSin as evidence of the ideas entertained by 
Spaniards -and Gsimaiis and Frenchmen of the attitude of the 
present Government of England towards tho great Empire of 
which it is ^ tomporary steward. In this sense the muehr 
abiMed axiom, that there is no smoke without fire, can certainly 
be afixAied without onttoging reanon or moxtdity. 

The next question to be asked is, whether these benighted 
i iww i g i iM U P =>|||gy not possibly have some excuse for their outrageous 


credulity P Nothing has been more edifying than the extreme 
deligiit shown by English Radicals at the language of the Duke de 
Broglie and M. Gambotta about the TnuisvaM. Almost -are they 
persuaded to bless tho Duke, who used to rank a little above Lord 
ikmconsfield in their estimation; while to see Mr. Gladstone 
laudari a laudato has made them very nearly weep with joy. 
That Mr. Gladstone was only a stick in the Duke de Imtglie's hand 
to bout M. Gambetta with, and that M. Gambetta could only avoid 
the beating by graceffilly extracting tho wand from bis adversary’s 
fist, and nourishing it lilins»eLl', does not sciuu to have occurred to 
them. But It may be fully granted that Frenchmen and Germans, 
aud all other Europeans—not lOuropeaus only, it is to be feared— 
have quite mastei'ea the lesson of the Transvaal. Mr. Gladstone, 
they know, entered on hi s Governinont w'ith contemptuous de¬ 
scriptions of this small littlo island, and gloomy shahings of the 
head over the load of foreign possession it had to bear. What 
more natural than that, as a wise aud consistent statesman, he 
sliould make tho god Terminus stop backward ? If the word 
is ^‘scuttle," oven when nothing is to be got by scuttling 
and much lost, how much more should it ho so when 
not much is to bo lost and somothing to be got? Such is tho 
logic of tho benighted foreigner, llo sees in Afghanistan aud the 
Transvaal simply the announcement which stands at the head of 
this article, and, like an honest and buHiiiust-liko person, he puts 
money in his purse and makes his bid for tho various pieces of 
acconimodation land which hap[)en to suit hinr. Fortunately, 
tho present Cahinol is composed of excellent mon of business, and 
they know as well as Messrs. Puttick and SiroytaoD when they 
have to sell a big library, that it does not do to iling too much on 
the markot at once. In tho very sizo of the British Empire there 
id therefore safety, aud it is possible that some small fragments of 
it may, after all, go down to our suns either from sheer want of 
buyers, or because the sellors have not had time to sell to their 
liking. It takes a greuh deal of energy to squaiidor completely 
tho work of so many centuries. TJiis is the chief comfort, but 
there are also others, it is doubtful after all whether a mere 
sale—a “ trade" on even terms—has the peculiar attraction which 
Mr. Gladstone demands in these transaiilioiiB. There is nothing 
in connexion with Heligoland, or Gibraltar, or tho Pacific to give 
the thing tho relish addod by Majuba and Maiwand. In some 
of these eases, it is true, tlicro aro other relishes of a not dis¬ 
similar kind, but still tho kind is not tho same. On the whole, 
thorofore, until official intelligence confirms tho rumours, it will be 
woll to disbelieve them all. Let us all bo hapny in Um thought 
that the Heligoland iidicrmeii will still bo looked down upon by 
tho Union Jack, instead of tho black, white, and red ensign ; and 
quite sure that fjoid Granville would never thiuk of abandoning 
the interesting Polynesian who trusts in him. If it is a difli* 
culty for anybody to bo jolly under these encouraging oircum- 
stant'os, bo can remoiuber that, at any rate, all Europe thinks bin 
present governors perfeclly capablo of tho various dubious aota 
attributed to them whether they aro or not. Tluii is a very plea¬ 
sant rollcction, and calculated to console the despondent. Wrong¬ 
ful suspicions direciud tuwiirds the Ministers of othor countries 
usually suspect them of wishing to do good to those countries in 
some irregular way. Could there possibly be a greater triumph 
for British, eccentricity and originality than that similar sus¬ 
picions, when directed towards an Jvuglish Ministry, imply that 
It is ready at any moment to do its country harm 1* 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 

S tatistics show that the chances of 11 thontro being burnt 
down while spectators are in it are extremely small. AL 
though theatres have so often been consumed by fire that burning 
is frequently spoken of as their natural cud, very few have been 
the c-ascs of destruction by fire when spectators were in the house. 
Indeed, it is abundantly clear that at one time such a contingency 
was looked upon by buildcra and architects as too remote to lie 
worth taking into account; and unfortunately their views, which 
were necessarily interested, stiem to have beeu shared by tboso ia 
authorify, whose only interest in the matter was interest in the 
safety oith& public. Tho Lord Chamberlain possesses ever metro¬ 
politan playhouses an anomalous jurisdiction more despotic than 
anything else known to the English law. Until a recent date it 
rested with him only to decide whether proper precautions agmiist 
tire were habitually taken in theatres, and to decide whether a 
new theatre shoula bo opened or not; he could moke any requi¬ 
sitions ho tiiought fit, and from his absolute decision there 
WAS no appeal, flow succea^ive Lord Chamberlains and their 
ofiicials have used the wide powers given to them on behalf of the 

S ublio is woll Imown. For long the inspection by tho Xiord 
hamherhtin’s subordinates must have been a farce at which 
theatrical people laughed without more than a theatrical aside. 
Mr. Ponsonby Fane, when giving evidence on tho subject, etatod 
with refreshing candour that the I^rd Chamberlain did not feel it bis 
duty to interfere when theatres were ** safe imder ordinary circum¬ 
stances,” and added that the Court potentate had no power to 
enforce the requiromonts" which he thought necessary, except 
by taking the extreme step of refusing a licenco,” and that in 
no instance had this been done. In other words, the I«rd 
Chamberlain had real power in hb hands, but would not use it. 
There was, indeed, some sort of annual inspection of theatres; and, 
when a new theatre was to bo bmlt, the plans had to be submitted 
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to the Lord OhsDberlain; but it was oltor faom Mr. Faiio^a eri- 
doDoe that the superriaion exerciaad waa little more than nominal. 
The offidala seem practically to have accepted the viewa of 
theatrical architects as to what was needed. Such profound care- 
lessoess on the part of those who had ample jurisdiction can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that the chance of a serious 
fire in a theatre at a time wnen an audience was in it was thought 
too remote to be worth eonaideriog. 

That this should have been, and should atUl be, the view 
of manamars is natural enough. As a well-known actor said 
when addressing some malcontents, the management of a theatre 
is a matter of business. The man who constructs and opens a 
playhouse naturally wishes not to expend more than is necessary, 
and to furnish a house with a sufficient number of exits may be a 
vejy expensive matter. There arc few people whose views are 
not to some extent warped by their interests; and, without in any 
way apecially blaming managera, it ia easy to uuderatand how they 
have perauaded then wlves that their theatres are safe, or that the 
chance of an audience being burnt and sullbcated is infinitesimal, 
and scarcely worth more thought than the chance of an earth- 
quaJfe; but it does seem truly surprising that these opinions 
should have been accepted—up to a very recent date, at all 
eventa^W the officials whose duty it was to see that there was 
due regard for the safety of the public. It is one thing to regard 
an accident aa highly improbable, another to regard it aa practi¬ 
cally impossible, and unhappily the latter view was willingly taken 
by the officiab who wisely permitted the coustruction of the 
Opera Oomique and the Oriterion. Now this view is shown to 
he contrary to fact, and to fact of a very hideous and terrible 
kind. Managers will, no doubt, continue to maintain that their 
playhouses are perfectly sale, and that any dread about them 
is due to unreasoning fear. Their opiniona and statements, 
however, are really not worth serious attention, or at best 
are worth about aa much attention as those of the railway officials 
who maintain that all possible precautions are taken on their lines. 
It may be said with perfect truth that the burning and auftbeation 
of an audience are very improbable; but it can no longer be said that 
this horrible catastrophe is so beyond the range of ordinary proba¬ 
bility as to be ranked with things all but im^ssible, not to be 
taken into account except by panic-mongers. Within the course 
of a few years theatres have been burnt while occupied by spec¬ 
tators, and in every case there has been loss of Ufe in the moat 
hideous manner conceivable. The Brooklyn Theatre was burnt in 
1876, and three hundred livea were lost. The Nice Opera House 
was burnt down in March of the present year, with the loss of at 
least a hundred lives. Now has come the crowning catastrophe at 
Vienna, and eight hundred people have perished—some Wnt, 
some suffocated, some squeezed to death. ( 3 an any valid reason be 
given for assumi^ that what has happened in these three cities 
may not happen in LoudonP Of course it may be alleged that 
theatres here are better constructed and better managed than theatres 
in America, in Austria, or in France. People who can seriously 
Usten to such a atatement are ht auditors for those who can gravely 
advance it. Five years ago it might have been said that the burn¬ 
ing of a theatre with sf^tators in it was impossible in America, 
ten months ago that it was impossible in Fiance, and twelve 
days ago that it was impossible in Austria. There is literally no 
teosou whatever for assuming that such a disaster may not occur 
in London, and there is, unffirtunately, only too much reason* to 
suppose that at some houses very few of the audience would escape 
if a tire broke out With the arguments against the possibilitjr of 
such an occurrence people are by this time probably famuiar. 
Every manager is idways ready to prove that his theatre is per- 
fectlv safe, and to explain that in the event of tiro overv one will 
1)6 able to get away easily. We have shown before now how much 
trust con be reposed on those assertions, and it is to^ be observed 
Chat even after the destruction of the liing Theatre rimilar state¬ 
ments have been made respecting that edifice. It has been ex¬ 
plained that the theatre was really perfectly safe, and that the loss 
of life was due to bad arrsngemeuU. Possibly bad arrangements 
may have contributed to the catastrophe, and the police may also 
he to blmne; hut there can scarcely be much doubt when eight 
hundred lives have been sacriticed that the exits were defective, 
«nd it is well worth notice that now) when the possibility of a 
holocaust to carelessness and cupidity has been made only too 
terribly clear, the reassuring assertions with which we are 
hin^iar are complacently repeated. People who are mourning 
over the loss ca fathers, mothers, sous, and dai^hters are 
told that their relatives would never have been turned into cinders 
or crushed to death if it had not been for unfortunate negligence 
which ou that particular evening made a well-^ianned theatre 
•oniewbat unsafe. 

Even the Lord Ohamberlain’s officials would hardly give credence 
to this statement, though unfortunately it can scarcely be doubted 
that they have given heed to statements which were hardly worthy 
of more attention. To put themselves to as little trouble as poMible, 
to let things take thar chance, to place reliance on eomforring 
WMurance8,not t6 bother themselves about what after all was not 
Teiy likely—these seem to have been their guiding principles; and 
now the horrible catastrophe which has thrilled all Europe mows 
what may.the result of the manner in which they did their 
work, or rather of the manner in which they left it undone. In 
one respect, no doubt, they are not so oron to censure as they 
nppear to be. It would soaroely he fair to bold the Lord 
•Chamherlain's office responsible for the old theatres, as his powers 
were perhaps not fully defined until the Act of the 0 ft 7 Viet, was , 


passed. It iS} however, unfortunately the fhrt that aomb of the houses 
which have the worst means of egress have been hu|it iu recent 
times. Three years ago the Metropolitan Board of Works took 
some of the rosponsibility off the hands of thp Lord Chamberlain's 
subordinates; but the l<ord Ohamberlain of the day did not 
altogether welcome the change, and the result of a very absurd 
remonstrance which he made was that he was allowed to retsin 
part of the power which he had used so ill. The Board of 
Works has not hitherto been willing to exercise all the vaguely 
defined powers given to it, and what may be the limits of the ^ 
respective jurisdictions of the Lord Ohamberlain's office and' 
the Board it is not very easy to say; but it is clear that the 
former still rules to some extent. A circular respecting the gss 
supply has been issued by the Lord Ohamberlaini and to it 
managers will probably pay as much or as little attention, as they 
please. It is greatly to do hoped, however, that tliis^feeble effort 
will nut be considered eufficient, and that the sulyect will not 
be allowed to drop as it has been allowed to drop before. 

That a fire may occur when a house is full or partly full cannot, 
as wo have said, be doubted now, nor can it be urged any longer 
that the chunce of this happening is too small to be worth con¬ 
sidering. The tire at Brooklyn or that at Nice, or even that at Vienna, 
may be explained away ; but all three cannot be explained away. 
It IS childish to place exaggerated confidence on what is really due 
iu great part to good luck, and to believe, because we have been 
hitherto fortunate, that a happy spell will for ever protect London 
theatres from the misfortunes which have befallen theatres in 
other countries. Owing to the carelessness which was common 
in former days, and to gross neglect of duty recently by a public 
department, there are many theatres which are not altogether 
safe, and some which ora extremely unsafe. Whether improve¬ 
ments can bo made in these latter, or in aU, and at whose cost 
thej should be made, should be settled; for now that the pos¬ 
sibility of hideous disaster has been made manifest these quesuons 
should assuredly leceive more serious attention than has yet been 
given to them. 


RADICALISM AND FREEDOM. 

I T ia perhaps difficult for outriders to share in the enthusiasm of 
the Times over the stylo of its latest irregular correspondent, 
Mr. Auberon Herbert. “ Ho writes so well,” that even the Times, 
as it confesses, can hardly resist the charm of his writing. It 
is an ancient and invaluable maxim that, as is the praisor, so ia 
the praise. The language in which the Times indulges in its 
ecstasy of rapture over Mr. Auberon Herbert is not calculated to 
inspire implicit confidence iu its eulogies on points of style. The 
measure is still in the clouds and the weapon is still brandished. 
It is not easy to criticize what we ai*e told is in a stage of 
incubation." A measure in the clouds, a measure which coming 
duwn from the clouds becomes first a weapon and then an egg, ia 
a phenomenon of an unusual character. ** Je fois des mdtapnorea 
qui se suiveut," said one of the greatest of French writers as a 
vindication of his claims, but it is not easy to discern the principle 
of sequence in the cloud-measure, the weapon, and the egg. llie 
writer in the Times, however, besides glvitig ingenuous measure (not 
cloud-measure at all) of his faculties of style,is good enough to oblige 
Lis readers with other information. He spends, it would seem, ** htuf 
his days in the country, the real working country of Old England,” 
and ** no man can do this without feeling every year deeper and 
deeper in bis heart the wish that our farmers could be made some¬ 
thing better than they'are now..” It is a touching picture, the picture 
of a great writer, a man who can deal you out consecutive talk 
about cloud-measures, weapons, and eggs, who passes half his 
days in the real working country of Old England, as opposed, jt ia 
to be presumed, to the idle region of the pays ds CoGagns, and who 
feels wishes of the purest benevolence sinking deeper and deeper in 
his heart for every hundred and eighty-two and a half daya thus 
spent. A little further on we read that the distinguishing feature, 
or at least an attractive feature, of country life is its hereditary 
character.” Clearly, therefore, this haunter of the country is 
not a man of yesterday. The result of his ancestral connexion 
with the soil ia the assertion that farmers were more men of 
letters, more men of culture and men of manners hundreds of 
years ago than they are now.” The columns of the TVmei—at 
least its leader columns—aie^ not places in which one looks for 
startling discoveries. But thia sentence certainly shows that the 
countiy resident in question has some remarkable uxipiiblisbed 
memoirs handed down from those ancestors who have ffivon him 
hit hereditary character. These memoirs really Mould be 
publisbed. 

It is rather hard on Mr, Auberon Herbert that he should bo 
introduced in this way. ** It is a measure in the doiida; 1 eee it 
brandished ; it is in process of incubation,” might pads for an 
irreverent joke if joins were admitted in the plaoe where it 
appean. But Mr. Herberts letter, though perhi^pt not displaying 
the remarkable style which the Times diacoveis in it/is a suffi- * 
oientlj lively performance. Indeed, theM modem ** aootinge of 
an owl in the wilderness,” to borrow a title from David. iSans, 
are veiy instructivef and even amusing, reading. They make Mr. 
Jamse Howard (and, if we remember rightly, Admual, Jilmeie) 
dreadfully angry; bat they are wisely passed In sUenioe hf the 
test of the Badioal psity and by sober Liberals whd undeiitand 
the advantage of not answering what you nannoli aniwir. Tha 
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muKwtitf in ftot. ii much limpler than any mere pen-and-ink re¬ 
joinder. An idle byataDderyOontemplatinff politioa with impartial 
eye end a tolerable memory in the oraiu oebind it. must smile to 
see how the posl^Ub of parties have been rerersud. Sixty years 
Jigo a ^n satm'^t like Peaeoek could find nothing better 
to put into the mouths of his Tories than a choral re- 
.eponse^^The Church is'in danger! the Church is in danger!” 
to all troublesome aivumente. The watchword has survived, but 
the terms have been tiered. *^Mr. Gladstone’s Government is in 
danger ” is the sufficient and simple reply to such iradisciplined 
mauuderiogs as those of Mr. Auberon ilerbort from his hermitage 
in the New Forest. It is not that Mr. Herbert has not laid bis 
ilank open to the archers with sufficient generosity. A man 
ahpuld not gibe at his enemy for not using the Kngliah language 
in the same sense that he dues, and, in the same cumpositiou, em¬ 
ploy the word “ loan " as a verb. In point of humour Mr. Herbert 
4ippears to be fairly on a level with his distinguished eulogist of 
the three metaphors. ** We may etili,” says ho, have eorao 
Amusement by the eight of ambulatory assessors let loose in this 
country and nying over the fences by moonlight.” It would be 
ffreat fun, ceitainly; but sumo acquaintance with the Bill of the 
Farmers' Alliance, and a profound dislike for it, havp yet not 
enabled ua to discern the probability of this particular form of 
iiport if Mr. Hunter's propusals were accepted. Xiastly, Mr. Herbert 
undertakes to vindicate bis own existence as a Kndical liepublican. 
Mr. Howard bad bewailed the decease of that entity—or, at least, 
its eeverance from Mr. Auberon Herbert's personality. ** Ho is still 
bere,” says Mr. Herbert, cheerfully, thougn it may to that he better 
underetande his own creed than before, aud holds*it with more cou- 
nistency.” The proof of this improvement in Mr. Auberon Herbert's 
intellectual fibre is that bis argument for landlords “ reals on the 
name louudatiou ” as that for the disestablishment of Churches, 
dbe abolition of religious disqualifications, aud that ** by which 
hereditary institutions will in their due season be abandoned.” 
We are not concerned now with hereditary institutions, or else it 
would be not very difficult to show that Mr. Herbert is still a 
halter between two opinions, aud that in the excdlent frame of 
mind in which he now is ho will probably come round oven to a 
House of Lords in which younger sons have no scats before long. 
It is sufficient to say that ho is still evidently sound in the 
Itadical Initb, perhaps even in that yet more absurd fuilh which 
Aalls itself liepublican, and which bases the right of a fool to de¬ 
mand obedience from a wise man on the fact that it is frequently 
easy for the fool to find a majority of his likes. However, this 
orthodoxy makes his final statement really interesting, ” Every 
mao, rich and poor," may, it suems, make of the Itadical llepub- 
Jioau principle “ one claim, that he should he accounted a free 
man, free in the disposal of his faculties and iis possessions”— 
Always excluding, ot course, hereditary rights and dignities which 
4 o not descend to younger sous. 

When Mr. Auberon Herbert next takes up bis pen to witch the 
Times by noble penmanship, this last sentence of his will give him 
mi excellent starting-point, and, if ho will take our advice, he will 
send for many histories and Blue-books, and set about an inquiry 
into the conduct of his friends the lladical llupuhlican party of all 
times, nations, aud countries in reference to this particular claim. 
We have not the remotest wish to prejudice Mr. Herbert in this 
laudable search, but from some experience in it wo shall make so 
iiold os to say that he will find it the exact claim which lladical 
Uepublicans absolutely refuse to admit. The lladical Republican 
4>f France ninety years ago in formed people briefly that if they 
disposed of their faculties or possessions by taking them across the 
iioatier, confiscation of such of the latter as they could not take, 
end prompt extinction of the former bv the guillotine, in case of 
capture, would be their portion. The Iladicnl Republican of two 
centuries and a half ago in England informed his countrymen that 
If they had the impudence to worship after the manner of their 
fathers (which may be said to be a pardonable eraplovment of 
faculties), or it they furnished assistance to their only lawful 
aovereign (which may be taken to be a conceivably free em[)loy- 
meot of possessions), various penalties from prison to ecaflbid 
would be theirs. The lladical Republican of to>day in the 
IJnited States goes to work less decidedly; but bis general tenor 
•of conduct is much the same, though the constraint exercised is 
Aodal rather than legal. The Radical ReiiabUoan of France now 
is a much more thoroughgoing specimen of the class. There you 
may not dispose of your pro^rty as seems good to you; you may 
not express your political opinions; you may not join yourself to 
other persons to employ their and your faculties and pr)SBessions 
in the service of God without the chance of being expropriated 
And driven out of the country. In England itself the inquiry will 
i)e particularly fruitful. Under the wicked old r^yivie TOlbre the 
Betbrm Bill, the nominal restrictions of law were accompanied by 
the utmost personal freedom. Unless our great-grandfathers and 
girandfsthers stole, or murdered, or smuggled, or poached, or ran 
away from a prestigang, they had every chance of passing their 
Bvas without any interference whatever on the part of the Legis¬ 
lature. They had to pay their taxes certainly; bdt this done, tboy 
disposed of their feculties and possessions os they would. A 
most remarkable ehfmge bos como upon us in consequence of the 
operation of this some lladiealism, which is not always frank 
enough to oa 31 itself, as it does in Mr. Herbert’s case. Radical 
Bapimtioanism. The things that we may not do have, multi¬ 
plied with the most portentous rapidity. We may not be thirsty 
after or before certain hours: and in Wales we may not be tbiisty 
At an fer one diyrnot of tra sevw after next August. Being 


membere of the National Ohunb, we may not give cburchyarda 
to that Ohurob, but must give them at the same time, unlesa we 
choose to take canning legal precautions, to Jumpers and Ranters. 
We may not let our lands, if we have any, on the terms that we and 
our tenants choose to arrange as to game. If we are unlucky enough 
to possess any in Ireland, we may not let them as we ohooie at 
all; but must be content with taking thirty or forty per cent, 
olf the rent which the first comer would gladly pay for the 
benefit of any idle and defaulting loafer who happens to be in 
possession. The darling object or the Radical (we still must not 
call him a Republican) just at present is to add a few more dis¬ 
abilities of the same kiud. He pants fur the day when we may 
not canvass electors to return us to Parliament, the pure, wise, 
and banoficont agency of the caucus being duly substituted. Ho 
longs for a time when a wicked Tory mlnurity may bo prevented 
from employing their faculties in opposition to tho great aud^good 
designs of the greatest and best of statesmen in virtue of cunning 
Mures and other gags and muzzles of the same kind. Indeed it 
is not easy to find, iu looking through the lladical programme, any 
single enabling clause. Not only may we not hive a churchyard, 
but shortly we are not to be allowed to havo a Church; we must 
take our chance among a row of competing Bethels. We may 
not secure our posterity from the fully or imprudence of youth by 
settlement; and we may not bo sure that what we leave fur a 
certain object tending, as wo think, to the public welfare will not 
bo perverted to what the donors would assuredly think the 
public hurt. Some of these contributions towards the liberty of 
disposing of faculties and possessions Mr. Herbert expressly 
approves, others ho does not seem to like. Let him draw out the 
list completely—wo have given but a mere sketch of it—and study 
it; and, if he likes, publish it for others’ study. He will find that 
the most fantastic desputisuis in tho world havo hardly exceeded 
in despotism the interl'erencus with the free use of faculties and 
ossessions made by Radical Republicans in the past, and have 
ardly approached the vigour of iuterfereuco of this kind which ia 
threatened by Radical Itepublicans iu the future. 


CLEEVE ABBEY. 

T here is hardly a more distippointing writer on English 
antiquities than the iudispcnsable .luhii Ijolatid. lie is 
usually our sole authority for the structural character of tho 
religious housea just at the time of their dissolution *, yet, though 
he styles himself the King's Antiquary, and as such was sent 
through the country to search into the literary truasores of the 
monasteries, the information bo affords of the places wbercin 
these wore contained is frequently little more than that one 
building stands so many miles apart froui another. An instance 
iu point is St. Mary’s, Old Cleeve, the only Cistercian Abbey in 
Somerset, which ho did not turn aside to inspect, though be sa^^s 
that ho passed within a quarter of a mile of its walls. Had hie 
curiosity induced him to glance within the portal, he would have 
discovered one of the completest orrangemeuls of monastic 
buildings of its kind in tho kingdom, though not one of the 
most extensive. The library, however, which perhaps had hardly 
at any time reputation enough to draw a bibliographical traveller 
out of the highway, was already ransacked; and Leland knew too 
many abbeys and priories to bo careful of viewing one or two 
more for the sake of their architectural distinctiveness. Happily, 
in the case of Oleove, there is smaller not'd than usual of hie 
description; for, except the church, tho buildings are in general 
almost as perfect as ho himself would have found them. We 
may yet see the gatehouse, sacristy, chapter-house, day-room, 
dormitory, refcclory, and many other oftices in os fairly com¬ 
plete and picturesque assemblage os when the monks cast tbeir 
last longing, lingering look behind on going forth ifito the 
world. Until lately, however, tho spot was rarely visited except 
by st)me zeuluiis antiquary or ecclesiologist, for tlie cloister garth 
had been cv)uverted into a farmyard, and tho surrounding apart¬ 
ments into granaries, pigstyes, stablos,nad feheupib'.ds, the lowing of 
oxen and the cock's shrill clarion replacing the chants of the cov^ed 
brethren. This was the condition of tho place when we formerly 
saw it, but all is now changed for tho better. The farmer with his 
stock has been provided with mere befitting accommodation; the 
cloister court, rolioved from an indescribable scene of lumber and 
refuse, is now covered with soft green turf; aud the monastic ofliceB 
have been cleansed; while a systematized exploration of all ports 
has helped to make clear the meaning of the whole. The visitor 
to Blue Anchor, Minehead, aud Watchet, each of which seaside 
retreats is within a low miles of the ruins, finds practically a fresh 
showplace of remarkable interest introduced to his view, and it 
may be said that some of the importance of these holiday resorts 
is owing to their neighbourhood to Old Cleevo. The pleasanter 
state of things at the Abbey ia iu consequence of the estate having 
been purchased by Mr. G. F. Luttrell, of Dunstcr Castle, iu the 
neighbourhood, who iu 1875 began tho good work of rescuing the 
buildings from their degraded condition. Under the iostructions 
of the late Precentor Walcot, a gang of labourers carted away the 
accumulations of soil, and giadually brought t3 light by their pick¬ 
axes the lost sight of the Norman miiislor, iumuding numerous 
encaustic tiles aud other relics; the result bding.to offer to the 
student of monastic architecture a profitable illustration of Cistercian 
arrangement, aud one that even Mr. Sharpe seems to have left 
unnouced. But, before touching further upon the remains, it 
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may he ufeful to give aome partioulan of the origiu of the 
nonaBtery. 

The foundation charter of St. Mary'a, CleevOi is assumed to ho 
lost. It waa formerly in tho posseBsion of Sir Hujzh Windham, 
one of the judges of the Common Pleas in 1677, and is fortunately 
nrinted iu llugdule. It asserts in the usual form that William do 
Komara granted all his lands at Olyve, with its liberties and 
customs, military service alone excepted, to found there an abl)ey 
by the hand of ‘Hugh, Abbot of St. Laurence of Beveshy. Tho 
pedigree of the family of Koraardis declared by Mr. PlanchS to be 
one of the most puzzling in the whole catalogue of Norman 
nobility, and he confesses that forty years’ study had not enabled 
him to penetrate its mysteries. We therefore humbly leave these 
mysteries as dark as we find them. It suHice here to explain 
that William de Boroara, who became hlari of Lincoln in 1141, 
received by inheritanre the manor of Cleeve, which had pa.<«Kcd 
to his- ancestors from Bari Harold at the Conquest. Ilis graud- 
8OD, of the same name, was founder of the abbey at that place, the 
iirst of these Be Koniaras having left an example for his descendants 
by building tho Abbey of Kovesby in Yorkshire. From that 
Oistorcinn bouse Cleevo was colonized, and the foiuidcr of the 
latter seems to have had so much adection for Ki^vcsby as not only 
to appoint its abbot to execute his deed of piety at the former, but 
to prefer the parent monastery for his place of burial, tho inscrip¬ 
tion on his tomb being simply " FundatorMonasteriiB.M. doClyve." 
A second charter recites more fully the intention of the house at 
Oleeve, which was to be for Cistercian monks, and for the health 
of the soul of my liege Bichard (I.), King of England, and for 
the soul of Henry his father, my lord who brought me up, and of 
fill my ancestors and heirs, and for my own soul and of I’hilippa 
my wile,” &c. Among the witnesses wore Lord Hugh de GrenuDle, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and tho Lord Abbot of Bievaulx. The famous 
Hugh de Burgh, Earl of Kent and Ohancollnr of England, who 
was faiber-in-Jaw of the founder of tho abbey, was one of the 
benefactors; and Bichard, Earl of OomwalJ, brother of King 
Henry HI., granted the fraternity lands in Cornwall, including 
Treglnstan, to hold peacefully witn iufaugethef and utfaufrethef— 
s.e. with the power of punishing a thief dwelling either within or 
without their liberty, if token within their fee; and to be quit of 
the citumeuts of the sheriff’s turn or king's lent, and all other 
secular exactions. By a later grant, inferred by the Bev. Thomas 
Hugo to be of the date of Bichard II. or Henry IV., Robert, son 
of Hugh de W ude, atfords the right of common pasture of all his 
laud of Wude, saving his corn and meadow land, from tho calends 
of April to the time it is reaped and stacked, for 300 sheep and 
for 60 beasts and for 60 swine, on condition that at his decease 
the monks shall do service for him as one of thomBolves, and re¬ 
ceive, should ho finally desire it, his body for burial. ’J'bis gives 
some idea of tiieir large flocks and Herds, for the Templars were 
not more warrior monks than tho Cistercians were a farming 
community, and the scythe in the one case outlasted the sword 
in the other—a symbol, it may be hoped, of the final 
condition of things. For the sale of their produce they wore, a.d. 
145s, allowed to hold a market every Wednesday, and a fair, to 
last three days, twice yearly at the feasts of Bt James tho Apostle 
and of tho Exaltation of the Holy Cross. These manorial privi- 
le^s had been granted to provide funds for rebuilding the benuti- 
fuL little chapel of 8t. Mary, which stood awny on the seashore, 
and had been overwhelmed by the fall of a cliff, only the image of 
the glorious Virgin and the altar of the same chapel remaining 
uninjured, being miraculously preserved, ns was believed. The 
market was hold in the outer court of the convent, and we may 
yet see the octagonal basement of the stone cross which once Ujp- 
Ufted its head among tho buyers and sellers, but a grand old 
sycamore occupies the place of tho shaft. 

Evidence of the high rank of Cleeve among the English 
houses is afforded by the letters of Bichard 111 . to tils beads of 
their order and to the mayors, ■ sherifls, and constables of tho 
realm, by which these spiritual and secular authorities are com¬ 
manded to assist and obey at all times the abbots of Stratford, 
Wobiim, and Cleeve, who had been appointed by the holy father 
in God the abbot of the head bouse of Cisteaux, and by the 
General Chapter of the Cistercians to visit reform, punish, and 
correct all manner of trespassers, malefactors, apostates, rebels, and 
ruhagates, who had sheltered themselves under their vows, and 
all other evil conventual livers. Such visitations, though some¬ 
times serious iu their effect, must, together with the markets 
and fairs, have helped to relieve tho monotony of the devo¬ 
tional discipline. There was also sometimes a lituo excitement on 
the arrival of a messenger from some distant motiastei^ bearing 
with him intelligence of tho lumented death of the father abbot of 
bis house, and possibly a little news or gossip of what was happen¬ 
ing in the world through which he bad passed. Ilis obitiuiry- 
roU would be inscribed with the names of the convents he had 
already called upon, whose inmates had engaged to “ batter the , 
gates of Heaven with storms of prayer ” until the soul of the de- | 
parted brother was added to the saints; and his mission to Cleeve 
would be to request the like kind offices from the brethren there. 
On one occasion he brought a petition for suffrages on behalf of 
Walter Skyrlaw, suceq^sively mhop of Coventiy and Lichfield, 
Bath and Vvells and Durham, who died in 1406; and on another 1 
for WiUiam Kbehusttvand Jhhn Bumby. Priors of Durham; who 
died respectively in 1456 and 1468. Politics were not altogether 
abjured within the cloistral but they sometimes proved a 
costly luxury. In a Commission tsken before the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, llondon, in 1498, the abbot of Cleeve, in ooinpfuty 
sritb his Others of Ford and Muchelney, was declared among 


traitors of the West who hod tup|^orted Perkin Warbeek* 
Fortunately ho lived before Judge Jefikeyt tuode his gory assizes 
in the dame district, and so he might feel happj to ^henpo with a 
line of 40/. 

The most stirring visitor was one who appiared at the oonteht 
gate in 1536, to teii the abbot that his house was to be desolaM 
and his altar abolished. Though the alarmed WilHam Dovall 
agreed with the enemy quickly, and accepted his retiring pension 
of 26/. 13s. 4d., it might have cost mm a few pan;^ to qttlt 
his cloistral home, for he had added nraoh to its Archi¬ 
tectural character, the great gatehouse anff splendid refhetorj 
being his work. But all the fair structure of riie Abbey; 
except such buildings as the King had ordered to be felled, together 
with 632 acres of arable and meadow land, was granted away 
(February 29, 1537) to Anthony Bustard, gentleman, at the cheap 
rental of 42I. 2«. 8(/. lie did not, however, long hold the estate, 
for the reversion was granted on March 20, X541, to Robert £au 
of Sussex, at the yearly rent of 33/. 14s. 8^(/., the actual value 
being more than three times as much. But lU the distribution of 
the monastic bouses and binds the supporters of Henry bad, tike 
the followers of tho Conqueror, no reason to complain of ingrati¬ 
tude from their royal master, the grants being in some. instances 
almost equal in value, if not in territorial extent, to the Saxon 
lordships assigned to the Norman chiefk. Besides receiving the 
monastery of Cleeve with its green pastures and easy tenure, Lord 
Sussex was enriched with the grant of Attlehutgn College and 
Chantry in Norfolk. Ilis title was found in his ** good, true, fnitb- 
ful, ana acceptable " services in the Northern rebellion, esdied the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, in connexion with which the unfortunate 
abbots of Fountains and Jervaulx saw no relenting in his fhee as 
their judge, being ignomiuicrusly hauled at Tyburn. Ho enjoyed 
the monastic spoil but a short while, for he died the year after the 
demesne of Cleeve came into his hands. The same terms of 
tenure were granted by Elizabeth to Thomas, Earl of Sussex, 
tho succession of owners, since his period, showing none more 
careful of the interest of the lino remains of the Abbey than the 
present possessor. 

The situation of Cleeve, which is so named from the cleevo, or 
cleft, on the north side of the valley whence the stones were 
quarried, is not so striking as that of Tintern or VMle Oruds, 
among their stately green hills; but the poetical title of the Vale 
of Flowers, which wns given to the spot in one of the charters of 
the Abbey in the days uf Henry III., is no undue complimdnt to 
tho luxuriant meadows, sheltered by a wooded beigut on the 
north, and by the undulating line of the Brendon Hills on the 
south in the distance. A bndgo of two low arches, over a rapid 
stream which flows down the valley, leads from the public road 
at once into the abbey grounds, which were defended by walls and 
a moat—a not unnecessary precaution in earlier days, whether for 
cloister or castle. The ipoat may still be seen, and the walls 
also, though in a fragmentary state. Within this outer boundary 
were a mill and two AshponJa, together with the granges and other 
offices needful for homo farming. A tall gatehouse isthe first con¬ 
spicuous arcbitoctural object within the enclosure, which, unlike 
the frowning baronial portcullis to forbid ingress, bad a gate in 
the middle, so that a visitor might at once receive the shelter of a 
portico before admission to a larger hospitality. The lower stage 
IB of the thirteenth century, hut flanked by buttresses of a later 
period, probably added by Dovell, the last abbot, whose name 
appears on a tablet over the archway of the inner side as being 
the builder of the upper story. His hospitable disposition is 
denoted by an inscription on tho exterior, which seems in mockery 
still to invite tho hungry wayfarer to a generous board. But the 
lost table was spread more than three centuries ago, and 

Porta patens esto * 

Niilli dautiaris honesto 


will beguile no traveller, either honest or dishonest. A ^ 

46 ft. Tong by 13 in breadth had formerly*a groined" vault, 
which, having fallen in, reveals above it an open timber roof 
that once covered the hospitium or guest-house, a spacious 
apartment lighted at each end by a square-headed whidow 
01 throe lights. On entering the quadrangle a hasty interpreter 
might pronounce the architectural plan to 00 clearly BenedictiDe, 
the immediate evidence being the position of the rurectoiy, wMch 
runs pai^allel with the axis of the eWeb, instead of at right angles, 
as uronl with tho Cistercian type of construction. The later dote 
of this building, compared with the adjacent domestio offices of the 
monasllTy, leads to the suspicion, however, that there may have 
been some interference with the original arrangement; and this 
on examination is found to he the case. 

Leaving this point for the present, we consider tho acaafy 
remains of the church, which, it may be assumed, was one of the 
buildings that our religious King Hal ordered to be levelled. 
This in itself has furnished so fair a quarry for village purposes 
that it has seemed unnecessary to disturb the other pmrts. 
The walls at the east end where the minster was begun to be 
erected were 6^ ft. 4 in. in thickness, those of the nave being 
4 ft., and the whole length 161 ft. The remains are pitiidfly 
scanty, but there are some portions of walls, with traces 
of pfrocession doors and windows, together with tome' broken 
bases of columns. These columns, instm of belag dlOsteriad Bke 
Tintern, which date a few years later in the tecond half of 
thirteenth century, were of a bold, round section, after m 
transitional Norman type ofBoildwas and lEV>aataiiit. Thajpen 
was in keeping with the leading abbeyk of the ozdtrin 
having a short, sqtibe-ended pMsbytoiy, andiqvaro'titt^^ 
eastern chapelt. Tho monks’ cihoir, at ututl m Merman miniten* 
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WM liaMAth tlift Iqw oentieil tower, fud advanced one bay into the 
nave, wbere it wae terminated by a rood ecreen, the remainder of 
the nave being for tbe enperannuatod and infirm, who worshipped 
in the vetro-ohoir iPTftst ,pf the acreen, and the lay brethren or 
coruwrsi who held t^ space between that occupied by the infirm 
and the western dow. Though the rule forbade ornament, the 
eqnaaxes of eooaustio pavement, with armorial and grotesqae devices, 
which have been dug up in great number, show that the love of 
ocolesiaBtical finery was stronger than the spirit of obedience to 
the dead letter. The eastern side of the doister, which with the, 
aouth is naore peidect than ibe western alley (the wall of the 
ohurdi igonaing the north side), is entirely Jilarly English, aud 
firom^ its severe sityle may bo amignod to the earlier part of the 
thirfiienth century. Adjoining the eouth transept of the church 
on tins side, we find the eacristy, which has a remarkable circular 
window eevon feet in diameter, once filled with fourteenth- 
century tracery, posmbly of wood. Then succeeds a chamber 
that ooQiq)ies the normal position of the armariolum or smaller 
book-room, but which Mr. Sharpe, in his general plan of Cis¬ 
tercian buildings, calls the penitential .cell; and certainly its 
single, high, narrow, lancet aperturo gives it more,tbe appear¬ 
ance of a wison than a libraiy. The Chapter-house, with its fine 
Early English vaulting, follows next, and is entered by on archway 
rather than a doorway, for it was open to the cloister, and the 
double unglased lancet, with its quatrofoiled head on each eide, 
is uuglaseu—ouch were the strii^nt rules aud hardy habits of the 
Cistercians* Annexed to the Chapter-house on the south is the 
conventual parlour, and then comes a spacious chamber 6o ft. in 
length. and 22 in. breadth, which was the calefactory, the fire¬ 
place that mvo its comfortable name being still evident. This 
apartment has been sometimes erroneously called the Fratry, a 
name that belongs to the refectory, as shown in a former article 
{Saturday MemeWf February 26, jsfiil on the Fratry at Carlisle. 
Hero the ordinary business of the abbey was transacted, a fire 
being necessary for other purposes besides warming cold fingers, 
whether for heating charcoal for the thurible, piepariug parch- 
nieut and vellum for the psalters and legends, or oven fur loss 
ecclesiastical purposes. The dormitory was a yet more spacious 
apartment, and extended over and formed the upper story of the 
building we have been spealung of, This chamber, now divided by 
a modern wall, was of the extraordinary length, consideriog the 
fewness of the monks (twenty-eight in the thirteenth century and 
eoventeen at tbe Dissolution), of 137 ft. by 24, and is lighted on each 
side by a series of lancets, each deeply bayed for a seat, but with¬ 
out traces of glazing, having, no doubt, been supplied with wooden 
fihuiiers. Till 2 A.H. the monks slept on their palliasses against 
the piers between tbe windows, when after seven hours’ rest the 
bell sounded for them to descend the night-btairs into the transept 
of the church. That a bedroom fire was not altogether a secular 
luxury may bo argued irom the fact of there being kero 
a large fireplace, near to which is the muuimeut mom or 
library; this extended over the eosteni bay of the Ohapter-houso. 
At right angles with the dormitory, and making the south side of 
the quadrangle, is u range of buildings, of which the lower story 
is mrly Ej^Ush and the upper two centuries more advanced. 

Bonus Beruardus uon videt omula*’ was so conveuient a maxim 
that in tbo relaxed days of the rule much liberty was taken with 
it. Here, os we have said, the refectory is in an abnormal posi¬ 
tion, aud, instead of being in keeping with tbe severe stylo of the 
dormitory, with its simple lancets, is a stately apartment, worthy 
to bavo bmn the hall of a baron’s castle or of a rich and powerful 
guild rather tiian of a few self-renunciating monks. It measurmt 
51 ft. by 22, and, thoi^h but an upper room, is lofty in propor- 
tiqu. On either side is a range of windows, having tracery of the 
early part of tho sixteenth century—the date of the hall itself. 
The carved angels which start from the hammer-beams of thomag- 
niticeot oak roof spread their feathery wings with so buoyant a 
grace tlnit they seem almost to beat the air in actual flight. Tbo 
ascent to tho reader's pulpit, and a fireplace, are un one side, and 
there ia a large painting in distemper of tho Crucifixion nt the cast 
end. At th^ west end is a door leading to the abbot's lodgings, of 
which the upper chamber is covered with a fine oak roof and tbe 
lower is adorned with curious wall-paintings, the whole of this 
part being worthy of more attention than we can here afford. 

Not the least interesting portion of tbe undercroft is Ibe door¬ 
way to the steps of the present refectory, whUh had formerly 
aerved for the entrance to the original oue. This ran north and 
south, according to tbe rule, and was situated on the ground lovol. 
Tbe intorestiAff discovery in the convent garden of the fouudation 
walls and benddic pavement of the mrlier apartment was due to 
Mr. JohnEeynolds, who has detailed his researcbos in the “ Froceed- 
ings of the ihritish Arohmologicol AsHOciation for 1877, an elabo¬ 
rate description of tbe armorial tiles by Colonel J, H. Bramble 
beiifg in the same volume. The western alley of the cloisters was 
oppiopiiatod to the use of the converts or lay brntbero, and we 
may yet see at tbe south end of the floorloss dormitory overhead 
the mMMTway to the night-staxTS by which they desceoaod to the 
nave of the'ibhurohi whose nocturnal services they were bound to 
attend. Tbw side of the quadrangle has been partly enclosed with 
Fex^pandieular atone tracery, which is connected with chambers of, 
the same .date, now occupied by the warden of the ruins. Tho 
of the origmal converts’ house, extending, ns at 
Fountains, to the west front of the church, with which this part 
waaitnitad by aairoahtf staircase turret, may yet be traced. 


DODCHARDT AND EDMUND KEAN. 

S OME curious volumes of a magazine called Ze Month Drmna^ 
ti^ugf which was published in Faria, with a fiontispieco by 
GClestin Nnnteuil, in 1835, and of which we have said something 
on a fonner occasion, contain, amongst other odd matter, a story 
or sketch, in two numbers, from the |>en of the prolific 
M. Bouchardy, which ho called ** Two Episodes in the Lite of a 
Great Actor.” Tho first episode is, in some ways, the more I'e- 
markable of the two. It introduces us tu a tavorn in the suburbs 
of Manchester, where three men, a young wuuulu, and some chil¬ 
dren were sitting at supper. From tho odd appearance, says 
M. Bouchardy, of these people, from tho mixed nature of their 
language aud their costume, and from tho shrunken dimensions of 
their baggage, it was easy to see that they were comedians, not 
comedians of the successful and kid-gloved kind, ** muia de ceux 
dontlavie n'est qu'uue longue curnedie, et quo Ton nomme on 
France baladius et en Angletorre strolinr/ yluycru” Then wo have 
a not very original description of the life of stroling players”; 
and a Btalemont that those particular '^stroling players'^ were 
accustomed on fine evenings to play at (Ivo, and to have supper at 
ton, and on wet evenings to have supper at ten and bogm tbo 
performance at eleven. On this occAbiuii it hud boon wet; it was 
past ten, and tbe time drew near for beginning. Old Jack Bob,*' 
who was three geutlomon in oue—munugor, stage managed, and 
acting manager—had turned his collar above his ears, pulled his 
hat low down on his forehead, and was walking round 
and round tiie table in a depressed way which was not 
usual with him. Par Dieu, Muster Bob,'’cried Tom Cove, life 
clown, “ you look as if you wore going to i\ l'uui‘'’al." “ Oome, Bob,” 
cried Jackson, tho bass, ** wo are never certniu of a breakfast; 
at least make sure of your supper.” Jack Bub, however, replied 
that ho was neiiher hungry nor thirsty, went oii to umko Home sen¬ 
tentious remarks upon the host way of keeping iho landlord in ^ood 
humour, and wouud up l)y ubsu^ing that iu-m(jrro\v they might 
be worse oil’ tliaii to-uight. ** Do you notsi^o tliat one of our com- 
nany is missing—ond that ono—“ David I David 1 ’’exclaimed 
Dotty the young, Dotty the fair, Betty tho graceful, who had just 
given a cufi* to one ol* the children. Oui, David, roprit Jack 
Dob, lui, qui nous avail promis do no rcster quo qiielqucs heures 
chez le due da Dedfort, et qui n’a pus roparu dupuls deux 
jours eutiers.” Jack Dob went on to ask who was to play 
luirleqoiu and Ehylock if David did not vuiuru, who was 
to sing Jiule Britannia with spirit and onergy enough to make 
tbe audionce join in the chorus, who, in fine, but David 
was tho soul of the company i' Tom Covu suggested that 
perhaps David would return in timo; but .loclc Dob scouted 
tho suggestion, and announced his conviction that David was tired 
of his present life, that he had enterod the servien of the Due de 
Dedfort, and that he was an ingrale. Master Dob,” said Tom 
Cove, “you havo lost your wits.” Betty then burst into an 
eloquent dufoiicu of David, which sho broke oil* blushing, and 
fearing sho had said too much. Tho “ leading juvenile” also 
threw himself into tho discussion; udi), in tho middle of it 
all, the missing David appeared. lie said that he had been 
through tho round of his performances; that he was “ las do la 
vue des dues et dos comtes, fntigud de I'udeur do muse des 
duche.sses ot coinlesses”; and that Jm was hungry; and there¬ 
upon ho ordered supper for tho whole comi>aiiy. “ (^nol leatin I 
On y but du porter^ on y but do Valcy puis Jos esprits uunimeront 
ot Ton lit du grog et du punch”; aud then, after a merry 
evening, everybody wanted to go to bod o.vccqa Jkrvid, who called 
wildly for champagne. At this the prudent Jackson and Jack 
Bub ‘became alarmed; but David exclainiod, **Aliens, Tome 
Cove, ces dciix vieillards sont doveiuis stupidos commes dos 
Cussaudros ; demaudo du champagne et trinqnons.” Tom, or 
T(jme, Cove wisely replied that he w’.as willing enough to 
drink champiiguo, but didn’t seo whoro tho money to pay for 
it was to Como from ; and, finally, David flourished a five-pound 
note. “ Qu'uii m’apporto pour cinq guintSes de champagne ; puis il 
so mit a chanter de toute la force do ses poiimoiis.” 

The sight of tho bank-note filled his companions with astonish¬ 
ment and terror, and Jack Dob sot tho example, wiiich they all 
followed, of silently going out oi tho room, leaving David to finish 
tbo bottlo alone and to go to sleep under the table. In the 
morning he wiia awakened by Jack Dub, who said to liiiu in 
mourulul tones:—“Get up. Hero is your hmlequiu’s dress. 
Take il, make your way across tho woods, and may Heaven 
forgive and help you. A]j for yon, you are young, active, and 
clever. You will always bo able to malio a living so long ds you 
keep beyond the reach of tho arm of tho law. Dui as for us, what 
shm we do without you Ah! malheureux I dit Bob d’lme 

voix cbevrotante, j’ui perdu onzo eufants sans los pluurur et je te 
pleure aujourd'hui; puis il essuya ses yeux avec sa manebe 
et sortit en' murmumut quelques mots quo David m put saisir.” 
Presently “ Bottv k blonde ” came in ready dressed for u journey, 
and explained that, os it was decided that Dnv id must leave tho 
ti:oop, we was determined to go with him. On his ashing what 
was tbe meaning of all this, she explained that tho others had 
come to the conclusion that they must part company with him, os 
they had no wish to be hanged with him. “ Et pourquoi serai- 
je penduP dit David en riant aux uclals. Four vol, a go quo dit 
Jack Bob.” On learning^ that they were convinced he had stolen 
the bank-note of tlio night before, David d|d what was, of 
course, the proper thing to do in tbe circumstances—that is, 

I he bit his lips, kuiited hU hrows, and strode up and down 
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the room So the effitstion. Then he went Indigo 

nantly to his companions, seized the nnhappy Jack Bob by 
the collar, and crying, “Tu vaa yenir avec moi sur I'heure,^' 
dragged him to the street door. At this point the innkeep^ 
^tervened. clamouring for payment, and, unable to stop David, 

g irded iip nis loins, and ran ns fast as be could close at the actor's 
eels. Id this way the three arrived at the house of the Due do 
Bedfort, when, despite the impertinence and opposition of the 
valets, David, followed by his two companions, made his way 
across the splendid rooms to the bedside of the Duke, where he 
exclaimed, ** Pardon, mylord, si j'interromps votre sommeil, mais 
quand il s'agit de son honneur un pauvre diable a le droit de 
frapper a toute heure a la porto d’un duc.^’ The Duke, ** un peu 
aurpris,” as well ho might be, sat un to listen to David's story, 
and then, ** curieux de complinucr I aveuture,” said that ho h^ 
never given him a llve-pnund note. **Voii8 raontoz,” cried 
David, and handed him the note, which the Duke looked at 
attentively, and then, explaining that he must have given it to him 
in mistake for a ten-pr<iiid note, produced a ten-pound note, which 
ho handed to Ihivid with a request to be left in peace. 
The money thus happily got was immediately spent, and next 
evening the “ stroliug players ” wore as badly otf os before. £t 
viugt ans plus turd David nvait diangd sun habit d'arlequin contro 
coux d'Otbello, d'llamlot, de Maebctli, ct de Kichard Ill., et avait 
ajoiiid au nom de David ceux d'Edmimd Keiiu.*’ 

This is the first of the two episodes, which is perhaps strange 
enough in its way, hut hardly so strange osBouchardy’s assertion, 
in the second episode, that he had the story of **la hauke-noto du 
due de Bedfort,” of Jack Boh, of Tom Oove,and of Betty the fair, 
from Kean's own lips at a restaurant in Paris, when he repeated 
the very phrase of tliA first episode, "qu'on m'apporte nour cinq 
guindes de champagne.” 'J'ben ho became restive, ana refused 
to appear on the sntge at the appointed time. The occasiun of 
his olMtinacy was his seeing the Duchess de Berry’s carriage, and 
being told that she bad ci^nio on purpose to see him net. At this 
he broke out with n protHstatiou tmt ho would never let it be 
supposed that he had come all the way from London to leave 
his pleasant after-dinner period for the sake of giving the Duchess 
an hour's amusement. D'ailleurs, je ne voux pas ni'exposer h la 
critique des oisifs de la cour; si la duclicase n'dtait piU venue, 
j'aurais joue, sans doute; mais puisqu'ellu est au tbdatro, jo 
vais dcrire do suite au dii'octenr quo je suis alitd.” Then, accord¬ 
ing to Bouchardy’s recital, followed a remarkable scene. Kean 
told one story alter another, with admirahlo spirit and success; 
and his faithful valet meanwhile sacrificed himself to his master's 
interests by drinking up all the wine as fast as the ht)ttles wore 
opened, so as to juevent Kean from drinkhig mure than the one 
glass which was bul'oro him when the convei-sation b<3gan. At a 
quarter-past seven tliey reached the theatre, whiu'e the curtain 
ought to have risen at hull-past seven. Ke.an was ready to go on 
the stage, but unluckily ordered and drank uu verre do yro(/*' 
and at the same time caught sight again of the fatal carriage. 
Then he resumed his old a^'umeut against appearing on the stage 
to amuse the Duchess, aift began to take oil* his half-assumed 
costume. It was nearly half au hour after the adverUsed tiuio of 
performance when he was persuaded to resume his dress and play 
nis part 1^ the ingenious device of a friend, who drew a harrowing 
picture of the distress which would bo indicted on a large number 
of scene-shifters, carpenters, and supers, if the porformauco wore 
given up at the last momonC. M. Bouchardy goes on to give a 
curious account of what Kean did with his money. A third, he 
says, was absorbed by dishunest men of business and false friends, 
another third was given away, and another third " plut 5 t 
dissiiaS que dtlponsd.*’ This being so, it is diflicult to see where the 
^^aisanco vaisonnuble” which Bouchardy says he left h bind him 
came from, and it is a little amusing, after having reacLtbe story, 
to read the author's concluding remarks:—Pour moj,qai me suis 
approchd de rhomme qui avuit fait battre taut do emurs et verser 
tant de larities, do rhomme qui avait tant joui et tant souflert, qui 
avait eu Ics plus beaux triomphes et les plus grands deguuts, la 

f lus riche opulence et la plus froide mis6ro, je mo suis plu a 
dtudier conscieucieuaemeut.” 


THE LOST BALLOOX. 

r ' is almost impossible to think any longer with hope of the 
fate of Mr. Powell and of his balloon. iSix days have passed 
fiince the unfortunate aeronaut started from Bath with Captain 
Templer and Mr. Agg Gardner. The upper air at that time was 
full of snow-clouds, and these it was iut^mded to examine. The 
bimoon at once rose to the height of 4,000 feet, passing through 
the stratum of snow-clouds, and sailed south-west over Wells 
and Hlastonbury. Mere a north-west current was lost, and, after 
various attempts to hit otf the height at which a hivourahlu 
current was blowing, the voyagers coasted to Symnndabury. Here 
they drew near enough the earth to ask their way to Bridport, 
end tfnally descended within a hundred and iilty yards of the 
cliff above the sea. The balloon dragged, Captain Templer fell 
out and slightly injured himself, and this loss of several stones of 
ballast caused the balloon to rise several feet, while still making 
steadily for the cliff and the water below, Mr. Agg Gardner now 
dropped out, not without a severe accideot; and Captain Templer, 
throwing ell his weight on the line, called to Mr. PoweU to 
descend oy it. But this was so peiUous an enterprise, that Mr. 


Powell, who was very lezpert ia Bie aeronantid art, preferred td 
cUng to .the balloon and its chances. He wae last se^^q^ntly 
perfectly cool, waving his bands in farewell as the baUooa hiovM 
swiftly and inevitably into the growing darkness across the sea. Mr. 
Agg Gardner was of course preveutd by the severe injury he had 
sustained from taking any active part in the attempt to rescue Hr* 
Powell; but Captain Tem|Uer beimved with the greatest energy and 
judgment. He bad boats sent out at once from Bridport m the 
direction the balloon was taking, and he telegnrohea to 
moutb for a steamer. But, when he arrived at Weymouth, ns 
heard that a balloon had l^n seen to drop into the sea at the- 
distance of about two miles. For va^us reasons Captain* 
Templer disbelieved this report, which there is now too much 
reason for supposing to bo coirect. It appears to be probable that, 
either because the gas escaped, or because the balloon soared tod 
high, so that its Solitary pusengor was chilled, or for some other 
unguessed-at reason, Mr. Powell lost command of bis vehicle, and 
sank with it into the Channel not far from Weymouth. Oaptain 
Templer did all that could be done to secure information and 
bring help to his friend. Xlo crossed the Channel, he returned to 
Weymouth; and since then no possible chance of receiving in¬ 
formation, or of sen^ng aid, on either side of the Channel has 
been neglected. It is rmpossible, of course, to foresee or account 
for the vagaries of a balloon. * The currents of the upper air may 
he moving swiftly in one direction, while the Inreezes bebw may 
be moving slowly in another. But there seems every reason to^ 
suppose that the Wloon did not alter its south-east flight. Even 
if we suppose that it did not really sink into the sea at Weymouth, 
Mr. Powell must long ago have drifted into the water else¬ 
where, or have reached some point of inhabited countxy whence,, 
if he was alive, he could have telegraphed. The only possible- 
gleam of hope is to seppose either that bo was picked up by an 
outward-bound vessel, or that he lit, in an unconscious state, and 
unable to make himself understood, in some very backward dis¬ 
trict, where the peasants bad neither heard of his disappearance- 
nor were able to communicate the news of the arrival of a balloon 
to the papers. 

It is unlikely that the exact manner of Mr. Powell's disappear¬ 
ance will remain for ever unascertained. The sea or the land will 
give up some traces of the huge and most ill-fated balloon in which 
ho passed away out of men's sight, in a manner so strange and sb- 
imnressive to the imagination. Fishing-boats will search the sea 
ana the rocky coasts of the Channel. Every vessel is on the out¬ 
look, and rewards have been ottered at all the ports. The^ 
** Soladin,” in which Mr. Powell disappeared, seems to have been 
very unmanageable even for a balloon. It was the Great Eastern 
of balloons, very la^, unwieldy, and unlucky. It began it» 
career in a captive flight, by jolting Captain Elsdale up and down 
the roofs of the buildings near the lioyal Arsenal. Ne;rt it just 
missed by a buir’s-bre^th the top of St. Paul's. Thirdly, it 
jerked Captain Lee on to a gasometer, and then shot up into the 
air with Captain Templer, who received a blow on the bead, wa» 
rendered almost insensible, and very narrowly escaped being run 
away with. On another occasion this unwieldy balloon behaved 
so dangerously that Captain Elsdale hod to escape sliding 
down a rope, a hundred feet long, into a boat. To slide down iix 
this way was, as we saw, Mr. Powell's last chance of escaping 
from his dangerous vehicle. Almost the only source of consola¬ 
tion in connexion with his disappearance is the reflection that he^ 
had not acted in an imprudent or foolhardy manner; tiiat he had 
titled himself by long experience, and by the lessons of experts, 
for the most adventurous of all the methods by which men- 
seek to widen the boundaries of science. The pursuit of the 
aeronaut is not merely dan^r and adventure. Even were it 8o„ 
little perhaps ;:ould he said aptinst an amusement which is 
exhilarating, and which demandis a cool head and steady nerves 
from its votaries. But ballooning actually and directly adds to 
our knowledge of the meteorological conditions of our planet, 
and probably this is only the beginning of the services of 
the art of Icarus. From the very beginning of aeronautic- 
science people perceived its great military importance—or, rather, 
its great promise as an addition to the mechanism of war. A 
school of aeronautic science was founded at Meudoneoon after 
the beginning of the French lievolution, and a baUoon was made 
for each of the four national armies. The enemy was recon¬ 
noitred from a balloon before the battle of Flenros; and th» 
French ^y, or may not, have owed tbeir viotoiy to the 
information thus obtained. But, whether the fVsnob learned 
much or not, it is certain that the less scientifio enemy 
was much vexed and annoyed by being overlooked in thui> 
newlaugled and unsportsmanlike manner. A balloon waa seat 
before Uolferino *, and the Americana were not a people to neglect 
balloons in their purest civil war. The French, who invented 
balloons, have derived mure military and political beneiit from 
them than any other people. 8izty-four balloons were sent up^. 
during the siege of Paris; and sixty-two accomplished their 
voyage in safety, os far as reaching dry land went. It can ecaroely 
be doubted that balloons have a military future before them, eveis 
‘ if the nations' airy armies do not take to fighting in the centnti 
blue in the usually quoted manner. For revolutionary purpoae^ 
too, they may be found of use, if it be true that the MibUUts 
lately propose to shell the Czars palace droppix^ dysaBUte* 
from a balloon. 

Balloons were an invention that, like printing, came almoat ai 
once to all the perfootion that they have yet attained* Fenona 
in the past had invented plenty of MUooaa. The Jeiid* 
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Schott's 'tvoald hoTs been s splendid balloon. All that he 
needed for'its construction was a‘quantity of the thin ethureal 
substance whiebi he believedi floated above our atmospheih. But 
how was Schott tq obtain it P The Qreek Prometheus, like the 
parallel hero of the Iroquois, was carried up to the heavens by 
birds, which obligingly stretched tbeir^ wings beneath his body. 
But in SchottTa time the birds were wilder and less serviceable. 
iLburetna Laurus’s idek of n balloon was to fill a leathern ball or 
a swan's egg with nitre, sulphur, or quicksilver, and then to es- 
poae it to ue rays of the sun, when the bag, or ogg, would ascend 
with a solemn and graceful motion. Laurus also averrcMl that hen's 
eggs filled with dew would do the trick. These ideas were 
worthy of Lord Verulam's dreaming moments. Francis Lana (1670) 
started the first sound idea, llo proposed to buoy up a basket 
with copper balls from which the air bad been e.x.hiiusted, and to 
rig the basket with a lug-sail, llis calculations were beautiful, but 
in practice his l»Uoou was unlike Galileo’s world—it did not move. 
The first balloon that over explored ** the cold blue fields iind i'olds 
of air” was that of the bloutgollier brothors. It ascended at 
Aunonay on the 5th of June, 1783. This balloon w-as a linen globe, 
inflated over a large lire of chopped straw. As the air cooled, the 
balloon, having no source of heat witliin it, rapidly des.:endud. 

The eagle, according to the poet of the ArUi^Jacobiu, seeks 
the air, “ not so the tortoise, and stilly loss the boar.” Tho first 
animals which ever really sought the liquid air in a balloon, were 
unadventurous in character, being a sheep, a cock, and a duck, 
which went up at Versailles, on September 19, 1783. All spud 
well, except that the sheep, a moutmi mrag^f uttacKi d, and, wn 
regret to sa]* it, kicked the cock, and broke ula wing. In lus.s than 
a month after this experiment, Pilatre de Itozier wont up in u 
balloon, and flights became quite coininou. The two mo.st u<l- 
venturous of balloon voyages that have ever been sugge-sted 
are the attempt to cross the Atlantic, and the iittcmpt to 
reach the Pole. The former has attracted the disinterested 
attention of Mr. Barnum ; the latter has been a good deal 
talked of, but it is doubtful whether it will ever be at¬ 
tempted. The diificulty is that a persuii starting to cross the 
Atlantic is just ns likely as not to find himself at the North Pule, 
while a person making for the North Polo niny find himself be¬ 
calmed over the Atlantic. No niiiount of ingenuity has ever 
overcome the difficulty of steering a balloon. Till biilluons can 
bo steered no one should start for the Norlh Pole iu a bulloou 
whose life is not vile damnum. Our ancestors, with their straight¬ 
forward views of the propriety of utilizing criminals, would iiuve 
started 11 crew of raalehuttors fur the Pole. i*robably a niuliiiy 
would have broken out, and a iniiliriy on board a bulloon i::. one of 
the moat fearful events that can be conceived. Or perhaps the 
crew, descending among J’'squiuiiLnx that Jenew not white ineii 
or firearms, would infallibly have been rccoguiaeil and detained 
as gods by these blameless llyperbonsans. 


IMKr.'S PF.AK. 

I N some weathers it is plca.sant to take Tcfugo among the induu- 
tain.s of Switzerland, or to explore the Highlands or the Lnko 
country, if the clouds hold up. But to llatteii one's nose ngnin.^it 
the misty window panes of a mountain iuu for a week together is 
not exhilarating. On the eastern slopes of the Itucky Mountains 
Buch an experience is almost unknown. Thovtj it is as certain to be 
fine as it is certain to bo wet iu the Isle of t^^kye, and when the rain 
does fall it usually pours aud has done with h. Notwiihatauding 
those occasional downpours, the air is so dry that the highest of 
the lioclcy Mountains is as free from snow during the month of 
August ns Ben Nevis, though several peaks rise well above the 
level of 14,000 feet. Pines contrive to struggle up to the 12,000 
feet litie, and the cletirness of the air dwarfs distances, so that 
there is hardly any indication by which the lieight of the niouii- 
taine can be gni^d by the eye. The distant view of the range is 
by no means sti'iking, aud cannot compare with the view of the 
Oberland from Berne; but the deep canons aud liuge fantastically 
shaped and coloured rocks form a most curious and interesting 
spectacle. Heveral huge masses of red sandstone rise 350 feet 
straight out of the ground on what appear to be very insulficicnt 
bases. One is, moreover, much impressed with the appearance 
of unstable equilibrium assumed by enormous rocks poised some¬ 
how upon the steep slopes of the mountains. Again, by taking 
the trouble to walk or ride up any high peak, a view over the 
prairies of uiisurpassed extent may be obtained, and the path can 
scarcely tail to lie through a picturesque country. A common 
excursion to make is from Manitou, a village about seventy miles 
due south of Denver, lying a few hundred feet above the prairie, 
and a little over 6,000 feet above the sea, to the top of I’ike’s Peak, 
some twelve miles distant and 8,000 feet higher. On the summit 
a weather-signal station is built. 

Manitou is charmingly situate, with beautiful walks, rides, and 
drives in ad directions. It boasts medicinal springe, and is as¬ 
serted to enjoy the finest climate iu the iStates for consumptive 
and asthmatic patients. Hence from June to October the bill- 
sides are dotted with tents inhabited by invalids who wish to 
combine economy with an unlimited supply of fresh air. The 
villsM counts aoaong the attractions in its immediate vicinity a 
newfy discovered cave of considerable dimensions, containing n 
fhir show of stslaetites. One of the two lucky explorers who re- 
Tssted this fimtuie of interest to the public was for thirty-two years 


engaged asa lawyer in office wprk in the State of Ohio, and, on arooiut 
of faning health, bad to throw up his profession and take to dicing 
or any other outdoor employment be could get. He and a friend 
bought the limestone rock enclosing the cave as a commercial 
speculation for burning lime; but the cavity has proved much 
more valuable than the solid rock, for vi.sitor8 this summer have 
been plentiful at a dollar a head. Manitou is well supplied with 
riding horses and light carriages known us ** buggies.” On ns- 
turuing from a ride you have no difficulty in taking or sending 
youp horse hack to hi.s stable; you ttiinply throw the reins over 
the high Mexican pommel with which your saddle is decorated, 
and he finds his own way to Lis stall at a canter. It is said that 
if a visitor has the misfortune to tumblo off', his steud never loses 
any time in notifying the fact at headq uniters. Wo may mention 
that the llocky Mountains are overrun by pretty little creatures ox 
engaging habits, culled c)iiptuuuk!4.” They somewhat resemble 
squirrels, except that their tails are imt so bushy, and that the 
female is beautifully marked on the back. Should the traveller 
sit down to eiijojr a sandwich iii 8onieiM*cluiled nook, ho will find 
that his proceedings are watcliod with intonso interest by these 
little creatures from every point of vantage. Lured on to taste a 
crumb or two flung towards them, they will soon udviinco within 
arm's length, aud there proceed to sit up and discuss their food 
quite at leisun}, keeping, however, their bright eyes fixed upon 
the intruder, so n.s to elude capture. Sometiinos tiie possession 
of a choice morsel will be hotly contested botwei'ii two or more 
chipmunks under one's very nose. The victor iu the strife guards 
his treasure with the utmost vigilance, ns ho is quite aware that 
the defeated competitors have only retired as tar us the nearest 
post of observation, and are ready to take iinnindinro advantage of 
any remissuess on his part. They are sidd to bo easily tamed— 
indeed in their natural state they are the tamest of wild animals 
—uud according to local report they have always thriven iu cap- 
livily wherever tlioy have been taken. The claims of the chip- 
luuuk us a domestic pet^seem to us to rank in all respects higher 
than those of the prairie dog, an animal of very inferior presence, 
with nothing to i> 3 Comujen(l him except an aruiiiblo disposition, 
with which liis rival is endowed in quite as largo a mofisure. 

The ascent of Tike's Teak is usually made on horseback; for, 
just as iu Switzerland no one rides who can walk, so in Aiuerioa 
no one walks who Can ride—the guides ihomsolves accompany the 
expedition on horseback. It is a curious fact tliat, on attaining nn 
altitude of about 12,000 foot, the pedostrian is attacked with a 
feeling of extremo lassitude and oppression not experienced on the 
Swis..'» Alp.s e\on 01 much higher altitude'*. Tins statement wo 
dll nut maJio only on our own authority. Wtj have the assurance 
of a viTy distinguished iiiountiiineer, wi.dl acquainted with 
y wit/.oil and and the ranges of Central A.'*ia, that it was as much 
IIS he could do to stnigglo up to file top of Tike’s Teak. Occa¬ 
sionally a jiarty will announce their intorition of going up the 
Teak on fool to .s*o the sunrise therefrom, and wdll make great 
preparations accordingly. They will Blurt early the previous 
afternoon witli a goodly supply of wraps uud food, carrying re¬ 
volvers to iniiiniilato the boars ; but, according to Iho in habitants 
of the sigiiaUbtutiou before mentioned, llicv usually arrive some- 
wliero about 10 A.M., and are cuiiUmt to aee the sunrise from a much 
lower level. Should you cliaucc to full in witli a “aiinriso” party on 
the niounialn, you will find they area little tetchy if you condole 
with tlieinon ilieiucompleteauccessof theiro.vpi‘dition,iiud they will 
assure you with sumo warmth that sunrhes can be seen just 
fls well from the prociso ajiot attained by them as from any more 
elevated position. Afior this ussnrauco you would do well to drop 
the subject. The path all the way up is jiorlectly well defined, and 
110 guide is needed. Wherever any reasunuble doubt can ariso a 
signpo.st reassures the traveller. Jt is practicable by luoonligbt, 
oven through iho forest, and a revolver is not a necessary part of 
the outfit, the chance of encountering a bear being remote in the 
extreme. The mountain buck, a Bpecies of wild r.im niiicli affected 
by the sportsman, is not imCrequcntly mot with. Towards the top 
the path becomes bare and uninteresting, but for most of the way 
the scenery is picturesque, bold, and diversified. From the etouy 
plateau 011 which the weathor-signal Btalion i.s built one cun see 
about one hundred and titty miles over the prairie, aud on the 
opposite side a lung range of mountains is visible. The station is 
a substantial building, containing three or four rooms, in which 
the two permanent iiihabitunte contrive to look very cheerful. 
The furniture of the priucipul chamber iu this highest inhabited 
house in the world--‘-14,150 feet above the sea-level—consists of 
iiu elaborate writiiig-dealv, a large wooden bed, a few book-shelves, 
well tilled, a stove, a table, and a few chairs. Ouu of the signal¬ 
men, an ex-tirst-liculen.iut in the American army, dispenses 
hospitality for a consideration, A cup of coll'ee with condensed 
milk costs 25 cents, or is., and the charge is the same for a glass 
of lemonade. The gallant officer is much pleased with his quarters, 
in spite of the low winter temperature, the mercury, or rather the 
spirit thermometer, having been known to recede to 47^^ below zero, 
lie affirms that ho never had a good night's rest til} he attained his 
present elevation, having previously sutfered from asthma. The 
number of signalnieu attached to the station is three, of whom two 
are always there. Their exporietico of climatic changes must be inter¬ 
esting, as furious tbuuderstorms take place with short notice, anU 
heavy gales come on quite suddenly in a clear skv,blowing over with¬ 
out a drop of rain, on which occasions the dust is intolerable. It may 
bo nieutluned as a' piece of information not to be found iu the 
guide-books, that Colorado swarms with household files to such 
au extent os to amount to a perlect nuisance. 
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Another word of waminjir to the tourist. Let no one sup- 
nose that in an AniericRD watering^hice, alheit in the Rocky 
Mountains, he can indulge unremarked upon in eccentricities 
or deheienuifs of costume which ho would not venture upon 
in a frood hotel at Tnrqiiuy. Englishmen who disregard the 
amenities of society in the matter of dress unwittingly arouse 
feelings of tiio bitterest animosity in the breast of the fair 
American, who considers herself entitled to be treated with 
respect even by dukes and earls. Oivili/.ati(>n in the West is 
rapidly advancing. ^ Denver is rightfully entitled to be called a 
city, inasmuch us it boosts a cathedral, a bishop, and a dean. 
Already lamentations are heard in the J)finvcr Tribune over the 
exclusiveness of the local leaders of fusbion. It is remarked in 
the columns of the same journal that it is no longer a common 
pr^tice to walk about the stroets with trousors tucked inside a 
pair of Wellingtons, and fur our part we fully believe the day will 
come when it will bo possible to put a braud-new pair of boots 
outside one’s bedroom door to be cleaned, in the conlident expecta¬ 
tion that they will lu't bo appropriated. 


UNITK 1 > STATES SILVER COIXAGE. 

I N his Report, transmitted to Cougrofis with the Rre^iident's 
IVIcssage, the new Sem'otury of thu Treasury recomnieud.s tho 
repeal of that portion of tho Jilaiid Act which makes obligatory 
the coinage of not loss tbuii two million dollars of silver each 
month, and he also lecouiiuends that the silver ccrtilicates should 
be withdrawn and cancelled. Mr. Eolger does not make these recom¬ 
mendations as a inonometnllist. Un tho contrary, ho expressly 
states that his object is to bring about a concert among the 
European nations upon the silver queslion. In other words, he 
wishes to put pressure upon J'ii gland and (lormany to compel 
them to agree to tho jimposiils uiado at the I’uris Monetary Con¬ 
ference by the United States and Eranco. It will be recollected 
that the Cuuferonce was adjourned until April next, and American 
biniotalllstH have persuaded themselves tlmt, if Congress would 
suspend the ccinage of silver, bi'tli England and Ciermany 
would bo compelled to accept bimetallism. We iind the 
reasons put forward for the recommendations by no means erfn- 
clusive. As regards the silver certiiicutes, vi'e may perhaps explain 
that the^ are in the nature of deposit receipts, and that they pass 
current in the United States as money. Every holder of silver in 
tho United States may lodge the molul in the Truasury and re¬ 
ceive for it a coriilicute which entitles him to the silver at any 
feature time if ho wishes to withdraw it. Meanwhile the certifi¬ 
cate passes from hand to hand juht ns if it wei'o u Treasury note, 
and tlierofore goes to increase the paper circulation. Dy Act of 
Congress the number of greenbacks cannot bo increased or de¬ 
creased ; and the eitecl, tliungh not tho intention, of legisiiition 
has also limited the issiui ot bank-notes. The issue of gold and 
silver cortiticutes is the only means by whleh tho paper circula¬ 
tion of tho United States can bo increased, end ibo eager¬ 
ness of the public to obtain these certilicates is strong proof 
of tho great prefenmeo of the people for paper as opposed to 
coin, in fact, Mr. {Sherman, just before ho retired from the 
oflice of Secreliiry of the Treasury, authorized the sale of silver 
certificntt'S for gold, lie found that tho nlver coinage remained 
in the vaults of the Treasury, and, us he was anxious to obtain more 
gold, he oflered to .soil silver certificates to any one who wished 
for them in exchange for gold. 'J'he eagerness of the public for 
Ibis new form of paper money was such that the whole of the 
silver certificates which tho Government was able to sell has been 
bougUt up, and the ct^rtificnies so bought wen; stmt to the South 
and West. This eased the demand for gold which would other¬ 
wise have arisen when the movement of the crops oegau this 
autumn. The new Secretary of the Treasury, however, looks 
with disfavour ou these silver certilicates, and he states truly that 
their tendency is to displace coin, and at the same time to over¬ 
burden the Treasury witli the silver which has accumulated in 
such an amount os to constitute a real incumbrance to the Govern¬ 
ment. But this, of course, is a mere detail affecting only the 
United {States. The question of iutorcat to other countries is the 
rocommeudation to suspend the coinnge of silver ultogother, 
leaving only such a discretion to the Treasury as will enable it to 
meet actual demands. 

The reasons put forward for tho recommendations, as wo have 
already said, are not satisfactory. Mr. Eolger argues that thu 
United States cannot give up gold altogethor; and that, as the 
European Povvors are not willing to adopt bimotalliam, the United 
States alone are not able to keep up tho value of silver. Con¬ 
sequently, the United States, ns things now staud, Lave to buy of 
others on a gold basis and sell to them un a silver basis—that is 
to sav, that while the United States have to pay gold for all their 
purohMee, they can bo paid in silver for their sales. Now this 
IB not correct. .The Bland Act, as our readers may remember, 
authorizes only the United States Government itself to coin 
silver to the extent of not less than two million dollars, or 
more than four million dollars a month; consequently, no fomign 
purchaser of American goods can pay in silver, oecause he cannot 
send the silver to the Amorican mints to have it there coined. 
And as a matter of fact we know that during the jpast three years 
the United States have taken from Europe nearly fort^ millions 
sterling in gold, while they have not taken an ounce of suver, and, 
on the contrary, have sold* ulvor to Europe, though, it is true, only 


to a small amount But wUle the danger pointed out Ifr. 
Folgerjs unreal, there is unquestionably a danmr in the present 
monetary system of the United States. As lpnfi[ as ^ great 
prosperity of the country oontinues-<'as long, that is, as its orops 
are abundant and tho demands of Europe for its corn, c&ttle, ootton, 
and tobacco arc nii the present scale—toe United States will he aMe 
to obtain as much gola as they please, and either retain or seU 
silvfir as suits them. But if adversity were to follow prosperity, 
if tho crops were to fail or tho exports to fall off, and the impona 
to iocrooBc, then the United States would become indebted to 
Europe, and would have to pay their debts in gold.^ Where two 
metals circulate side by side in the same country with equal effi¬ 
cacy to discharge debt, it is quite evident that the debtor will 
choose the cheaper metal rather than the dearer. In the oj^n 
markets of tho world silver b about 12 per cent, lower in value 
than gold, and, consequently, an American having to pay a debt in 
Europe would send abroad the gold which is full value all over the 
world, and would keep rit home the silver which at home b of 
as much officacy in discharging debt as gold, but abroad would 
be 13 per cent, loss oflicieut. Coneoquuntly, whenever a time 
of great depression in the United States returns, there will 
bo an export of gold, and silver will tend to take its place. 
This b tho great objection to bimetallism everywhere, and 
it is an objection in the United States just as much as 
ebowhore. \Vhether tho export of gold is ever^ lik<^ to 
assunio such proportions as would rendor the United Statos 
unable to dischargo thoir obligations in gold, b a (mastion open to 
doubt. In California, for instance, all through me time of the 
suspension of specie payments, gold continued in circulation, 
greenbacks being almost unknown tlioro. And it may be argued 
ilmt a country growing in wealth and population so rapidly as the 
United Stales b never likely to be deprived of all its gold. But, 
wliether this bo so or not, undoubtedly Ibe tendency of a double 
standard is what wo describe it; and, bad the Secretary of the 
Treasury baaed his recommendation for the repeal of tho Buiud Act 
upon this ground, his position would be unassailable. But, as wo 
have just seen, the grounds on which ho bases it are different. 
It is, in fact, ueithor more nor less than an attempt to coerce 
I'lngland and Germany into bimetallism. 

I low far the recommendation b likely to bo successful in 
Congress is a <iuestion not easily answered as yet. It b always to 
be liorno in mind that an American Cabinet Minister is not like n 
Cabinet Minister in this country. He is not tho loader, or even 
one of the leadcira, of his party, lie does not oven nocossardy hold 
any ]>Obition in politics. He may, in fact, bo raised from obscurity 
by the incrn choice of tlio President. Ills recorumeudntion, 
theruforo, carries no special weight with it; and, in the present 
instance, Mr. Eolger, who was the Chief Judge in one of the 
Stiito Courts of New York, is singularly devoid of influence with 
his party. The mere recommendation of the new {Secretary of 
the Tronaury, therelbro, will carry no weight with it unless the 
feelings of the parly happen to be in the same direction. Nor b 
it to bo supposed that the new rresident will be able to oxorcbe 
a gTcat iuilueiice ovor the discussions in Congress. President 
Arthur succeeds to olllce by a mere accident. Ho was not 
chosen by hb party us a candidate; and tho eloctora, in 
voting fur him, had no expectation that be would so soon 
Huect-ed to tho first place in the {Statu. Although, then, Prosi- 
di iit Arthur endorses the recommendations of his Secretary of 
tho Treasury, tho endorsement is not likoly to cjirry with it any 
great weight. And, so far as wo can judge of tho opinions of the 
majority iu ('ongre8.x, they are not likely to bo in favour of a repeal 
of the Blond Act. Thu llopublicau party b Protectionist for all 
jVmericun industries, and silver-mining is a great American ini 
dustry. The proposal, in fact, b to deprive silver-miniDg alone of 
ail industries of tko United States of protection, with the certain 
result of reducing its price very seriously. The silver interest 
throughout the country may be counted upon confidently to oppose 
the recommendation by every moans in its power; and, as the 
whole Protectionist party b threatened by the agitation for tho 
reduction of tho tariff, all the Protectionbts will be likely to rally ta 
tho aid of tho silver party, in the hope of gaining thereby assist¬ 
ance for themselves. And they will be strengthened by all the 
currency-mongers; by the people who wish for an enlarged issue 
of paper—the soft-money ’’ advocates, os they are called; by the 
opponents of free hinking; and generally by all the crocheteers, 
as well as by all speculators “ for tho rbe,” to whose hopes a 
contraction of the currency would be fatal. Nor b there anything 
in the present condition of the country that would lead Congress 
to entertain apprehensions for the siabilltjr of its credit. If gold 
were ebbing away, Congress might he lightened into a measure 
of thb kind to atop the outfiow. But, on the contrary, gold has 
been pouring into the country in immense amounts for the last 
throe years, and the one overinastering feur amongst the trading 
classes in Europe at present b that the United Sta^ may lake 
away still more gold. The silver party, thsreforo, will be able to 
answer all the a^uments of Mr. Eolger and hb friends by the 
irrefutable assertion that the coinage of silver has not prevented 
the flow of immense masses of gold into the United States, has 
not flooded the United States with a silver currency, and has xiot 
prevented the accaxDulatioB of a vast amount of gold in a vetf 
short period. Nor bit likely that Congress will look upon tile 
measure in the light in which it is regarded h^r Mr. Eolger, «kd 
believe that it wJX coerce England end Geiinaiv into ^ ao* 
ceptonce of Hmetellism. To proclaim that himeliMliiBii having 
been tried in the United States, b a bilnre and his to he 
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gtTMi up, l» hardlj the way to persuade Europe to adopt bimetal* 
Sam j and Ameriaaos a re been enough to see ^e absurdity of such 
a mode of raasoidB^. it does not seem probable, then^'that the 
recommendation will be successful in Congress; but at this dis¬ 
tance of course it is ixupossibleto form a conHdeut opinion upon 
the subject. As all experience tells us, tbo decisions of delibera- 
tlTe bodies are often swayed by considerations which entirely 
escape the foreign observer. 

even if the recommendation should be adopted by Congi'ess, 
it is not liholy to have the ellbct anticipated. Mr. Fulger aasiumoH 
that if the coinage of silvor were suspended, and if the silver cerliii- 
oates were withdiawn, a void would be created in the circuliitiou 
of the United States which would have to he filled tip by gold ; 
that, consequently, a further drain of gold from Europe would set 
in ’, and that Europe, alarmed by the increasing scarcity of gold, 
would agree to accept bimetallism to avert a worse danger, lint 
this reasoning appears to us faulty in many particulars. In the 
first place, it seems clear that tho circulation of the United States 
is now ample for all purposes. From tho e-xperionco of various 
countries it is observed that after a long period of depression the 
circulation steadily increases for about three years, when there 
is a stationary period, which again is followed by a contrac¬ 
tion of the currency. Now tbo three years' expansion in 
the United States has* occurred, and it does not seem likely that 
further expansion of any appreciable amount will take place. 
Should it, however, occur from withdrawal of the silver certificates, 
it is probable that the void tinis caused may bo tilled up by an iu- 
crease of bank-notes. At prepont the heavy tax iiu])osed njion 
bank notes in the -United States prevents the expansion of the 
note circulation; hut one of tho proposals, not merely of Mr. 
Folger, hut of all parties in the United States, is that the tax 
upon banks should be entirely repealed. If this is done, tlie 
present obstacle to tho expansion at the note circulation would be 
removed, and notes then would nnturally take the place of the 
silver certificates withdrawn. Jhit granting, lor tiin sake of 
argument, that there did arise a inrther demand for gold in tlie 
United States, and that a large dram from Europe wore to set in, 
it by no means follows that there would be the struggle of which 
we hear so mucli. All the Fowers of Europe, small hb well as 
great, may take part in a general war, because there are only two 
sides in a general war, and tho smaller I'owers may range Iheui- 
selves, according to circuiiisianeos, on tho ono sidti or the other. 
But in the apprehended struggle for gold each Slate would light 
for its own hand; in other words, each Stale would have against 
it all the other States using gold. Now it is quito cli^ar that in 
such a struggle the poorer States would at oncu succumb, and tho 
richer States would retain their gold. It may safely be allirined 
tbiit the United Kingdom, the United Status, and France, can and 
will retain the gold needed by them whatovf^r .struggle may ari.sn,and 
that the poorer States,such asdermany and Italy, will have to part 
with gold, and to put up with other substitutes. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of a general and prolonged struggle making money dear, the 
probable result in the case anticipated would be that Ihe poorer 
Siiites which arojiow a.spiring to have a gold curri’iicy would dis¬ 
cover that they had made a mistake, and would either allogether 
drop the gold currency, or would supplement it by a silver cur¬ 
rency. Moreover, the very fall in the vulno of .silver, from which 
Buch dire results are anticip.Hted, would make it moreudvantHgeous 
for the poorer countries w hich have still tis resume specie pay¬ 
ments to resume in silver. Jf Austria, fur example, were to decide 
at once tiiat she would resume in silver, sbe would be able to do 
so with much less cost to herself than if she were to try to obtain 
the costlier metal, gold ; and so it would he with all tho other 
poorer Stales of the Continent. AN'o see no reason, therefore, to 
tear any great disaster to Europe, eA’en if tho United States did 
pursue the policy recommended oy the Secrt'tary of the Treasury, 
and wo feel conlideut that no more coercive measure of tho kind 
W'ill induce the Governments of England, France, and Germany 
to change their settled policy. For our own Government, at any 
rate, we may without presumption vonturo to say that it will not 
be driven to adopt a monetary systora which it believes to bo bad, 
because another Government drops that system. 


REVIEWS. 


BLUNT’S ANNOTATED BIBI.E.* 

W E cordially hail tho appearance of tho concluding volume of 
the most important ul Mr. Blunt’s numerous and valuable 
works. It has the distinctive merit of being in reality what he 
claims fox it on his title-page, a “Household Oummentary ” on the 
whole Bible, including tho Apocrypha, which portion is entirely 
overlooked in more pretentious and costly editions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. in the Old Testament Mr. Blunt hud tho Hold pretty much 
to himself, for no one would think of using for family reading 
the Bishop of Lincoln's learned and exhaustive annotations, or 
that very unequal and somewhat incongruous collection of sepa- 

• Thi Annotut0d Bible f being a I/oweJmM Commenturg upon the Holy 
AeryXares, eompretiending the BetuUe of Modem JUieroverg and Criiicutm, By 
the ICev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor'of •• The Aunouted Bonk 
of Common Prayer," •'The Dictionary of Thcolqgj’,’' &c. Vol. III. The 
New I'estament London; Uivingtons. xSSa. 


rate expositions of the several inspired books which eomposee 
The Speaker's Coimnenfart/. These labotirs, especially Bishop 
Wordsworth’s, bearing as they do the impress of a single earnest 
and iiigtmuous mind, while they are nlmo.st indispensable to the 
student, are wholly unouited to the wider audience addressed by 
our author. In the case of the New Testament, however, his 
difficulties wax greater, and his rivals can h.ardly be counted for 
number aud variety of aim. (’•iium Westentt's Gospel of St. John 
contributed to The Speakers Commentarg will long stand by itself 
for freshness of conception and cutnpleleiiuss of execution, tiie ripe 
fruit of twenty years of toil and meditation ; while the threti volumes 
edited by the tlishop of (iloiu’,(\stiir for IMessrs. Ca.-.sfll and Go., 
amidst .miicb tluit is faucifui or weak even to puerility, must needs 
allbrd scope for di'tailed explanation of a popular cliuracler on a 
scslo which Mr. Blunts pl.in will nut allow. Ilis bi‘st claim on 
public acceptance is grounded ou bis uniform and consistent 
treatment of every book of Holy ycripluro coi.sccutivoly, in the 
course of whicli ho brings to bear as iimoli special learning ns the 
general render will appreciate or dige-«t, and in regard to matters 
of pure scholarship is more careful to state clearly the results nt 
which he has arrived than to describe tho processes by which ids 
conchision.s have la^on reached. 

Such a Commentary as these volurae.s embrace must of necessity 
he, to some extent, a compilation ; but this by no means excludes 
uriginnlily aud independence of thought on tho part of the compiler. 
These characteristics are very conspicuously exfiihited in every part 
of Mr. Blunt's present work, lie is an J'lnglish Oliurchman ol the 
higher type, ever anxious to illustrate the Book of Coinmon Vvayer 
and tho authorized teaching of Ills communion from Sc.ripiure, 
-an .Scripture wa.s received and believed uu in the primitive sges 
of tho Gospel. Yet, with all his patent and avowed jirepossos- 
sions in bulialf of Catholic duclVine, we ucousionally find him over¬ 
cautious in adopting interpreluliuus well vouched fur by the 
ancient Fathers. Thus\ in the grand passage i Tim. ii. 15, 
v.liore tho Authorized l<lnglish Version gives for a-iafftitrerai Hia Ttjv 
T€Kvoyuviav “she shall ho saved in child-bearing”—a sense neither 
.suited to the context nor easily e.vtorted from tho Greek—the 
Beyisud Version boldly sets in its te.rt “she shall be saved through 
tho child-lx'uring,” that is, through the Iiicarnution of tbo iSaviour 
of tlin world ; which is tho only meaning deemed possible by tbo 
older intorprKtcr.8, and is powerfully vindicated by Bishop Words¬ 
worth, us before him by Hammond, the must devout and sober of 
our vernacular expositors, Mr. Blunt, however, shrinks through 
mere timidity; “although this may be accepted as a Hub<irdiiiHte 
sense," he writes, “it cannot be regarded us tho principal aud 
literal one,’’ aud so falls back upon a poor commonplace releretice 
to .lolin xvi. 21. Yet this oxcoptioiial error of judgment (in our 
author's case it 1.8 very exceptional) indicates a tone of mind 
which keeps him safe from the rash surmises of modem spec illation, 
and leads him to BU.spect an ingenious theory all the more iMicause 
it is new. 

We meet with a refreshing example of Mr. Blunt’s tenacity of 
old-\vorld notions in hi.'* claiming lor St. Paul the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Llehreyvs. So far us we remember, he is, with 
the exception of a contrihulor to the Chmch Qaarterlg Jieriew,i\m 
only very recent writer that has ventured to maintain thi.s 
opinion. Dean I’lumplro has been pleased to revive wlial, hut for 
hiM advocacy, wo should have called the idle guiws ol Marlin 
Luther, who ascrib(!il it to Apolio.s, “ although there is not a 
scrap of writing which can be authenticated us that of A polios 
and u.sed for the purpose of comparison, and no ancient writei' 
ever attribiitod any work whatever to him " (p. 594). Another 
and not less cousidomhle scholar has proclaimed fi-om the chair of 
theology in a great English University hi.s high gratification that 
soiiio second person, di.stinct from St. Paul, but as richly endowed 
as ho in sniritiiiil wisdom, had been rai'*cd up to edify tho Church 
in this noble iOpistlo, and had then fallen hack into such utter 
oUsciirity a.s to have left not so luucU us his name behind. The 
arguments by which the Apostle to tho Gentiles hH.H been 
proved to liavo penned, or at loost to have dictated, the 
Epistle, whether derived from patristic authorily, or from 
the place it held in th<! mo.st venerable Greoli: manuscripts, 
or from minute resemblances in style or modes of thought, are 
fully set forth in Mr. Bliinrs inlroduction to the hook. Yet ho, 
too, has his own peculiar coujecturo respecting it, w hich, to tin* 
best of our knowledge, is propoiindod by him for tho first time— 
that, by reason of its regular form and didactic structure, it was 
in substance the di.scourae delivered to the nsserahled Jews when 
St. Paul first went to Home (Acts xxviii. 23-29), supplemented 
by a few insertious here and tht'iv, and by the addition of tho last 
chapter two years afterwards, which gave it tho shape of a circular 
letter. Tn respect to another quc.stion much debated of late 
years—tho date of the Apocalypse -our author departs more than 
IS his wont from the tenor of early tradition, as.signing it to 
a period antecedent to the fall ot .Teru.salom, either immedi¬ 
ately bofort! or not long after the death of Nero, Juno 9tli, 
A.i>. 68. There is no doubt that this hypothesis best suits the 
literary phenomena oi’ St. John's existing writings, and accounts 
for the Hebraic structure and rough style of the earlier book by 
the supposition that little less than a quarter of a century, spent 
amidst the culture of Asiatic cities, intervened between tho time 
in which it was composed and tbo writing of his Gospel and three 
.Epistles. All other arguments for so early a date fail us when 
closely examined, and it is strange indeed that the Gliurcb of 
Ephesus, while Timothv was its Bishop, should be addressed in 
such language as Bt. John employed in liev. ii. 1-^7 in the very 
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year that 8t, l*aul diud. The plea that by the myetic number 
666 (Itev. xiii. i6) JVV/wi Kemr^ expressed in Hebrew letters, is in¬ 
dicated, is not so much as named by Mr. Blunt. It more fittingly 
commends itsell' to the taste of Canon Farrar and similar writers. 

The praise wo have cheerfully accorded to this Commentary, 
almost entirely the work of a single mind, and so insuring a 
general harmony of treatment throughout (Vol. I. p. vi. Preface), 
admits on one point of no slight moiliticatioD. In the introduction 
to the whole work in the first volume we have a sufiicieutly ample 
account, illustrated by a few facsimiles, of the chief Uroek manu¬ 
scripts which contain tho Xew Testament or parts thereof, such as 
might ivadily be suppnsed to set before the reader by way of pre¬ 
paration some ncquaintnnco with tho evidence on which rests tlie 
sricred^ text wlicise integrity ciimiut but oiearly concern every 
Christian, and which circuinstauces have brought prominently 
to the front of Into years. Not, of course, that a Household 
Gouinienlary can enter fully upon tho details of textual criticism; 
but that if ihire iiK^ passages in tho J^nglish New Testament 
there are not u few) either uscertninod to bo ungenuine, or mason- 
abJy siiHj)ccted to bo so, it is tho plain duty of those who under¬ 
take to jguidu the simple render to apprise him distinctly of tho 
fjMt by way of putting the unwary on their guard. Tho uoiiticn- 
tion nmy be made very briefly, but in no important case should 
it be otcrlooked altogether. Now it is our grave com]>laiiit against 
Mr. Blunt that ho has grievously failed by omission in this mutter. 
Not that we would wish liiiii to have troubled tho minds or vexed 
the patience of plain men in weighty un.«tsMgcH ILlte Luke xxiii. 34, 
which theexigoucies of Dr. Ilort's elaborate and far-fetched hypo¬ 
theses have lorced him to call in quetlion, in that instance surely 
Against his own will and inslinctive sense of right. A capital error 
ot this kind is best related by .Mr. Blunt's eniiro silence: but it is 
nut fair tliat thoro uiiu use his book should bo left quite in ignor- 
HiJfO of tlio doiiiiffl ni.st hy modern edilora, however unjustly, on 
the autiienticity of 1I10 hist twelve verats of St. Mark's (hispel, or 
on the iitirraiive of llu' bloody sweat (Luke xxii. 43-44). Kvon 
such palpable corniptnina ns the quotation from Psalm xxii. 18, in 
Matthew xxvii. 35, and “ her*' in Luke ii. 22, are allowed to pass 
unchallenged; and, to mmin three examples out of huudreds| he 
ought surely to haio slated the dilliculty which losts on “ wi*hout 
a causff' Alatthaw v. 22, on wv Jtomans v. i, and on 

“ 1 Corinthians xi. 24. We must add, however, that 

Bevorul viirialions of piime importance (c.y. Acts xx. 28, Kph. i. i. 
Col. ii. 2, I John v. 7-8), are marked by nur author, who refers iu 
each CHK! to Scrixeoer’s Introduction for a luller account; that 
I Tim. iii. 16, i .Inlm ii. 23. and the perplexity iu Jude, ver. 5, 
are cuiel'ully examined in Ids notes, although the paragraph John 
vii. 53—viii. 11 is more conlidently upheld than tho evidence 
bceius to WHiTRiil, and tho case for maintaining Acts viii. 37 is 
hardL so strong as i,s repre.scnted. Thus it is not a systematic 
avoidance of ibe whole subject of biblical criticism that wo have 
to deplore bo much ns a litiul, partial, and inadequate representa¬ 
tion of the probluma which it suggests. 

Aa the present volume appeared about November iS8r. six 
months after tbe pub icaiiim of the liovised Version of the New 
Testauient, wo have tried to (ind out what influence the latter may 
have had on Mr. Iflimt's d(>risioii.s in diflicult places. Ho iiowdiere 
mentions its existence, so tar us we can ])»‘rceivc, and hi.s last note 
on the Keveluiiou bears date August 21, 1S80. Jntho preface also 
to his lir.st volume (1878) ho peeius to speak of tbe whole Com¬ 
mentary a.s already written (p. vi. and note 2); but such expres- 
Biuns must obviously be understood to admit of changes and in¬ 
sertions as the w'ork passed through tho press. At all events, 
although fur some cause our author does not name the 
Kevi.sed Version, we And unnuBlakable Bigus of his having used it, 
especially towards the end of tho New Testniuent, and that to the 
beueiit of his own labours. But, indeed, it i.s not at Till frequent 
throughout this Coniiuentary’ for authors to be cited by name. 
Dean Alford's and Mr. Darby's translations are laid under contri¬ 
bution in jubt tbe samo manner; they are probably never mentioned 
by name, nor in a popular work like this is such reserve deserving 
ot censure; it would have been blameworthy and presumptuous, 
through indolence or conceit, not to have availed oneself of the 
iruits of other men's exertions. To this third volume is prefixed 
a careful *MJistorical Introduction to tbe New Testament,” 
covering about tw'enty pages, wherein the temporal fortunes of 
tbe Jewish people, and particularly of their sovereigns of the 
Asmouman fiimily, are distinctly traced. Nearly all that is con¬ 
tained in this historical outline is likely to bo new to the class 
of nersoDs for whom Mr. Blunt writes. Less interesting, but 

E lu Imps quite os instructive, is a short treatise on the Gnostic 
eresy in its infinitely varied forms, which comprises an appendix 
to the First Epistle to Timothy. It is a subject which our 
authors earlier studies had rendered familiar to him, and we 
know not that anyr competent judge cun avoid assenting to Lis 
Conclusions 

From every point nf view Gnosticism must lie rogunled ns an anti> 
chrLtiun itclKioI of tliougliL Springing up, ns it did, ulinnst immediately 
after the leading doctrine.^ of the Cbrisiiun Faith were lirat pruclaiiiied by 
the ApoHtlcB, It repruseulti tho Bccnnd of tlie great a'snults which tiio 
Enemy of Christ made upon Bim and His work [the first being mystic or 
Oabbiuii.tic Judaism, aceording to Mr. Blunt]. Spreading over tho civil¬ 
ized world as it did, and containing within the compass of its doctrines the 
Hubstance of all later heresioa. It was the greatt^st and most dangerous 
Bviitein of antagonistic doctrine tliat Christianity haa ever had to with- 
Riand. 

Tbe volume concludes with a very full index of seventy | 
cluBely printed pages, ** so arranged as to anawer, to a considerable 


extent, the purpose of a concdr^nce.** We have found It very 
nccurat'e so far as we have had time to test it, and no one whq has 
ever tried to execute such a task can help commending tbe patient 
diligence so freely bestowed upon it. Takln generally, then, it 
would bo difficult to mention any recent Biblical work waich more 
completely answers the'want it was designed to satisfy. Moderate, 
sufliciently learued, rigidly orthodox in the best senee of tbe term, 
we hope that this Annotated Bible will find a place in every family 
whose bead cores less for that which is novel than for too time- 
honoured truths of Christian teaching. Faults in detail it of course 
haa, one or two of which wo proceed to touch upon, but* they are 
too few to detract materially from the substantial merits of the 
whole. Our editor, after his manner, docs not appear to name 
Bishop Lightfoot's splendid monogram on tho Epistle to theColos- 
sians (is it fated to no tho last great literary eflbit of that distin¬ 
guished prelate ?), yet he cannot but have studied it, at all events 
when ho wrote his essay on Gnosticism. We should have thought 
that the Bi.shop had settled once for all the true construction of 
that very hard verso Cul. ii. 23. ** The preposition iroot," as he 
states, ** like our English ^/or,’ when used after words denoting 
utility, value, suflicioiicy, &c., not uncommonly introduces the 
object to v/ieckf or jtreve'nt, or cure which tbe thing is to be em- 
p1o3'od.” Ifonce the last clause of the verse is rightly translated 
in the Revised Version not of any value against the' indulgence 
of the llesh.” Mr. Blunt, on tbe other hand, following in the 
wake of Alt'urd and Darby, but with a rendering less prabable than 
cither of those which they suggest, not only separates iv rtfit] nvl 
front T/xjv •ir\T}(Tfinvi)v rrjs aapKovt but favours us with a note, 
whuBu substance ill juslltios the complacency with which it is in¬ 
troduced :— 

* T1h‘ whole vcr.'ic be bHIer trnnslftte<1,“ Wlnoli things have indecil 

a lelU of wisiloni, in voluntary' wornhip, hikI in lowliuei^s of mind, and 
in punidliiiig of a liudy not hoMoiirably cHtuemed, to the satisfying of the 
flesh." 

One other attem])t to draw the bow of U^sscs, if not very suc- 
ccs-sful, involves a less signal failure : — 

a Tim. ii. sO.—Tho NCiist' Imre in “ .md th.at, at His will. Who perad- 
vontiiro will give thorn repontmua* [ ver. 25 ], tlicv who hiive been taken 
eafiiivo by him who has onstiuroii ihcm may Tecuver themselves out of that 
sriarv of tbe duvil.” 

The passage is hard nnnugli iiny way : —c^a>yp?;a(t'oc vtt* aoroC etv 
TO €K(ivov fftXtffjLa. Mr. Blunt takes us to 1 Johu iii. 3 to show 
that avrov aiid eictivuv imist ridatu to different persons. But to 
whom:' ** lli.s wiU ’ must bti God’s will, as the editor rightly 
indicate.^ by printing “ Hie ” with a capital letter, though tho 
capital is not found either iu uiodorn Bibhis or in those of 161 f. 
On the other hand, it seems more natural to refer aoroO, not to 
tho Devil, but back to “ the Lord's servant,” in ver. 25. Tho Re¬ 
vised Version, whoso margin virtually agrees with- Mr. Blunt, 
and inserts n strong comma after iwroD, bravely sets in its text 
*' having been taken captive by the Lord's servant unto the will of 
God.” 

One more point only have wo space to notice b«*foro parting 
with this, on the w’hole, judicious and always rapst useful Com- 
iiieuUirv. Our author, in his notes on 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, has care¬ 
fully gathered up into one view the signiflciint notices of Anti¬ 
christ and his kingdom scattered throughout the Old and New 
Testaments. He determines that they have reference to no 
powi*r, prelate, princo, or potentate hitlierto revealed to the 
world, but to a real individual person yet to set himself up as a 
rival to Christ and God in the season of general—almost uni¬ 
versal-apostasy which shall characteri/e the latter days immedi¬ 
ately before the end. Hu furthermore intimates that the seat of 
the deceiver’s dominion will bo some mighty city, a mystical 
Babylon, llouriBhing in abundant wealth, where, next to Anti¬ 
christ, money shall bo tho (jbjoct of adoration; some richer 
Iwundou, nsy, possibly, some future New York. 


THE HEAD HUNTERS OF BORNEO.* 

I N these days of rapid locomotion wo must* not be surprised at 
finding a Scandinavian in the wilds of Borneo. Mr. Bock went 
out to Sumatra at the instance of the Jute Marquess of Tweeddale 
and, while engaged there in the collection of Hpecimons of natural 
history, was deputed by tho Dutch Government to visit thesouth- 
eoslern part of Borneo. This volume is the result of the suthoFa 
travels m the comparatively civilized eountfy of Sumatra, and of 
his adventures iu scenery and among people rarely visited by any 
Eucopean. Jhiaders will note that the visit to Samatra, though 
prior in time, comes last in the narrative. Mr. Bock has ot^ 
viou^ly luauy of the qualifications essential to success in all such 
venturous expeditions, llis powers of endurance must have been 
considerable. There is abundant proof that he is a man of tact 
and resources. His health does not seem to have suffered, though 
ho was more than once attacked by fever; and while he has wisuy 
compressed the overland route into half a page, and only just 
touched on the eights of Soumbaya, the remainder of his pages 
ore devoted to Dyaks and their customs, to some remarkable 
aborigines known as the Forest People, to the Sultan of Kootei, and 
to native habits snd tropical vegetation. In one or two minor points 
of the oiAlit there was some carelessness shown. The outhor took 


* 2'A$ Head Humtere of Borneo : a Narrative o/Traoei vp the Moh^kam 
and down the liarUo ; auo Jmrnej/iuge in Sumatra, By Carl Book, Iota 
CoinmiMioner for the Daieh Ooverument. With Plates,, MS|i, ^ Lwdon : 
Bampson Low & Go. x88z. 
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care to provide himaelf 'with‘euitable clotbinfif, provisions in tiui 
and an ample atur^ of presents to servo as diplomatic solvents. 
But it never occuv.-ed to him to buy a couple of mosquito nuts, 
and he suffered frightfully from those insects, owing to the want 
of this simple precaution, as must be the Ciise in n tropical delta. 
His very shoe lonther, too, was deticient. On one occasion be 
was incautious enough to opoo an umbrella while on horse- 
l)aek, frightened bis steed, and narrowly escaped death. At 
first he was wholly ignoiiuit of the Malay language, but 
we gather that he made up for this deticieucy alturwards. 
He has given us a short vocabulary of one diidect of the JJyaUs, 
but he has clearly no solid foundation of Oriental literature. 
Malay phrases are given over and over again, coupled with some 
terms derived from the Sanskrit, aud with others which are pure 
Persian or Arabic. A “ bitchara,* or confonraco of chiefs and 
people, is simply the Sanskrit Vichara. Slaamat should bo written 
JSalamat, and ^bundur is the “ Shah-biiuder,’' or burbour-inaster, 
a term familiar at seaports from the Peirian Gulf to tbo Malay 
Archipelago. Mantri^ or minister, is pure Sanskrit. Hormai — 
it should be Aurmor—is respect or bouour, on which most 
Orientals set a higher value than on any one moral quality, except 
perhaps fe^iale chastity. Mmgit is a luisspelliug of the Anibic 
mwnidf a mosque; and there are divers other terms of tbo precise 
birth and derivation of which Mr. Bock is ovidently unconscious. 
In one place, in the middle of a dense forest, ho saw a Hindu idol, 
said to oe of stone but in reality of broo’/e, which he wished much 
to buy. It was known ns JJinffauffi, and a Dutch writer quoted 
by the author called it Qmdawagic, We hazard a conjecture that 
the original name, transformed through iiataviaii and Dynk 
utterances, may have been Guuga Devi, the holy Ganges. But, if 
Mr. Bock fails to a certain extent as a linguist, wo gladly bear 
testimony to his high merits as a draughtsman. The narrative is 
helped and illustrutkl by a few choice eiigravinga and some thirty 
coloured plates which are truly admirable. Dyiiks with their 
shields, spears, and Jeopard skins j palaces, huts of bamboo, and 
sepulchres, in wliicli ciiiefs lie in state ; women adorned or rather 
dlstigurcd by inHrli.s of the tattoo, with pendant ears, highly 
coloured head-dresses, and gigantic oarriiigs; native servants with 
smooth faces and light skins; caiinibiils uiid human skulls, the 
sword, the blow-iubo, njid varieties of domestic implemonts—all of 
them, we apprehend, taken originally on the spot and under con¬ 
siderable difficulties and iuterruptions, give a force and a fulness 
to Mr, Bock’s dc.^cripLions which it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate. Mo photography was resorted to. Indeed, DyaUs, 
who were occa.««ionally suspicious, would certuiuly have resented the 
intrusion of a camera. 

Mr. Bock's journeys may bo summed up os the asoeut of 
two rivers iu Kuslem Borneo—the Maimkkum and the Jkirito 
—varie>l by a land journey which enabled him to get from 
one river to the other, and an occasional slay of days or weeks 
at capitals or impurtaiit towns in the interior. One of the most 
prominent personages met iu tliesu wanderings was the Sultan of 
Koctoi, a Mohammedan potentate whose trading port is Siimarinda, 
near the mouth of the Mahakkam. llis capital is 'raugaroeng, 
higher up the river, with a population of 5,ocX). Many of the 
houses arc raised on posts above tbe tidal waters, and some are 
mere floating rafts. The olUuvia from putrid fish and all sorts of 
refuse are described as abominable. But tho Sultan is a man of 
pleasing address, and of ns much progress as is consistent with 
despotic power aud complete isolation. If somewhat given to break 
one contract when a more advantageous oflbr is received, ho has sup¬ 
pressed the slave-trade, and he has grasped tbo idea that his 
country must be populous in order to be great. Ho takes iuterest 
in European politics, and is familiar with tho names of Bismarck, 
You Mollke, and oilier ‘‘ men of the time.” it was porhaps hardly 
to bo expected that be should pay his household regularly, should 
not punish theft sharply and summarily, or should not take delight 
in the national sport of cock-fighting. IIo was also rather fond of 
gambling; but, except that bo permitted his servants to delay Mr. 
Bock’s start up the country, his treatment of tho author was kind 
and considerate; nor does he seem to Lave fell that undetinablo 
but not ill-grounded fear and dislike of white men, who iu the 
East have a knack of coming for commerce and remaining fur em¬ 
pire. Shortly afrer leaving the capital of tho Sultan Mr. Bock got 
a sight of the Orang Poonnn, or forest people. About a dozen of 
these aborigines came to visit a llapi with whom the author 
was staying, and ho was fortunate enough to bo taken by a native 
■chief to see how these wild men lived in the thickest recesses of 
tho forest. These tribes, like Ihe Veddahs of Ceylon, pass day 
and night entirely iu tbo open air, with no other shelter than 
A mat. They keep up fires all night. They wear a head- 
•droes and a waistcloth of bark, and cat monkeys and game, 
which they kill with the mmpitan or blow-tube aud })oianued 
anowrs. The women am fairer than the Byaks, but very dirty in 
their persons. They' welcomed Mr. lifock by asking for beads and 
tobacco, which were gladly given in exchange for combs and the 
^tea on which ihe poison is prepared. They enjoyed a good 
of rice, as a pleasant change from serpents and monkeys, and 
begged for empty caitridge-caees to make ornaments for their 
ears. If male specimens of these jungly folk have been “ inter- 
idewed*' by former travellers, the author may record with just 
pride that no European except himself has ever seen and talked 
with one of thrir women. 

But, after all, the main j^Trose of the expedition was to learn 
aoie of the Byw. The Dutch Government wanted a report on 
tbeae barl^rians. and Mr. Bock was determined to visit them, 


all bints, doubts, fears, and impediments notwitbstauding. 
chief of tbe cannibal Byaks is described in one of the most 
powerful and disagreeable pages we have lately read. His 
appearance merits tlio term unmatched physiognomy ” which 
Brougham attributed to onn of tho lying witnesses in Queen 
Caroline's trial. This w'retch had just slaughtered and, with his 
foliow'ers, eaten up seiuniy victims. He alJowed himself to be 
sketched, and presented tile nutlior with two crania and a shield 
iu return for rice, beads, and twenty-four yards of calico. A 
high priestess of these savages gave her own opinion on human 
llesh, and stated that tho palms of the hand were considered the 
best eating—a preferenco wdiich, wo are reminded, was not shared 
by ihe dogs that tlevnurcd .lezebel. Gf course such a visit w^ould 
not have been complete without u wur-danco, which was executed 
by a Dyak with much sUouiing, stamping, aud flourishing of n 
sword, for a present of two dtdlavs. A Byak is never without 
his sword and his basket for betol and toWco. Generally he 
weai's a cloth or piece of bark rruind his loins, and a covering 
for the head of tho same material. Of a chief in his war 
dress there is n very good plate at p. 184. Tho women have 
not mucti nuiie cloihiiig limn the lutui. Tho lobe.s of their 
ears are hideously enlarged by artificial means; and, when a 
warrior has secured a good many skulls, bo is allowed to deck 
his ears W'ith the caniuo teeth of a leopard. The minute descrip¬ 
tions of ornaments and tattooing jnako up nearly a chapter. 
Quite as much space is devoted to national weapons. Here 
and there fin old-l'nshioncd gun i.s found; but the native 
armoury eon.rists of the sword, or mamhiu^ tho Idiau, or wooden 
shield, iJie blowing-tube, and tho arrows dipped in a poi.soti 
which enoblos tho Dyak to bring down the sinallost bird at forty or 
hfty yards ofV with unerring aim. 'J’Jio Dyak’s house is very 
properly raii^od oil' the ground, to avoid the ill uilects of damp; 
a precaution somewhat neutralized hy tho exceeding tilrh 
allowed to nccuniuhtte under the open plulform which represents 
tho flooring. The chief material fur Iniildiiig is bamboo, with a 
covering of palm lta\r'8 and woixlen iilrs. Tho Byak is an 
ifisthetic and collects old china. When ho does not eat hnuifiu 
flesh he lives 011 rice, which would gi\'i! him a jdeiitiful return wero 
it nut fur swarms of rats aud luicu. At other .seiisoii.s tho Byaks 
collect re.siu and giittajiercha, and cut enornicuis quantities of 
rattans, which are brought down tho Barito on rafts and sold to 
Cbine.se or Malay traders. The wild men of tho woods are tliu 
chief suppliers of edible birds’ nosta and the bezoar atone. Against 
cannibalism and a passion for hoiula Mr. Bock pleads, os a set-ol^ 
the high character of lliu Byaic for honesty aud truthfulness. 
They have, nil but the chiefs, one wdle eaidi; are great smokers; 
drink nothing s])irituoiis beyond a ju-eparation of honey ; and aro 
liable to fever, dysentery, and*diseases of Ihe skin. In short, but 
for ono practice, they would bo considered harmless and primitive 
people, less bigoted than MohainiiiedaiiH and far purer than ordi¬ 
nary Hindus. But when wo are told that no ceroiuonica aro 
complete without heads; that births, marriuges, and deaths must 
bo sHUctitied by tho cii))turo of some scores of enemies ; that men 
are enslaved and reserved for tortures which exceed the rulined 
cruelly of Pawnee.s aud Sirtuxes; and that Itajas and chiefs cannot 
understand our objections to wliole.salo murder, wo can only 
endor.'»o the hope expressed by I ho author to the eflbct that 
this pmctice, if pcnscvired in, must load to the rapid extinction 
of tho race. A very curious feature iu the Dyak religion is iho 
detail of the actual route by which a deceased cliiuf is siqi- 
posed to reach heaven. Tho pilgrim in bis progress cros'ies rivom, 
climbs mouutaiuB, goes through a Vialley of tears, propitiates 
I iininials, takes a bath, eats fruits, and is rouniled to his parents, 
it is lather n relief to turn from these barbarities to aoine of 
Mr. Bock’s descriptions of tho fronk.s of nature iu this unexplored 
region. lie went to shout btiiii*s, and after Kharing in the death 
of six of Iheso animals he saw, at a distanro, a burning hill which 
he was informed was n coal formal inn that had boon on flro n.s 
long ns any one could remeiuber. After leaving Tangaroeng,on 
the Mahakkam, he saw n lofty tree quite covered with bees' ue.si8 iu 
proce.ss of construction and of vnriou.s si/t^s; the smallest was nearly 
two feet long. But the honey and the wax wore iuferior to those 
of colder climates. M'our this place the eflects of tho drought were 
I worse than in India, though there was much less population to 
siifler tho horrors of fiimiiie. Thu trees were bare of loaves—a 
rare sight at auy time uf the year iu the tropics—and birds and 
beasts had either migrated or had been killed by the want of 
water. A narrow stream, called tho (Tadung, led to a lake which 
seemed to have no shores—that Is to .say, the lake hndovorllowed 
and huge tree.s were standing deep iu the water. The narrative 
hero reminds us of some parts of tho Gppor.\raazon as described by 
recent travellers. Shortly after this the party eutored another 
stream 'which had only a foot of water, and the chanhel was so 
narrow tlint the canoe was dragged by main force tliruugh the 
trees, reeds, ami gra-*.s. 'I’o tliis boating succeeded a inarch 
through an uiidulutiug country and over rivulets iiud streams 
bridged by tho simple e.vjiedient of cutting a tree on tlie bank and 
lotting it fall over the torrent, or else by joining two bamboos 
together and adding a slender railing three feet abov e tho foot¬ 
way. Coolies with burdens easily trotted across these rickety 
bridges, whil*' Mr. Bock looked on with amazement. liko the Mr. 
Briggs of l^eecb's pictures when Donald crossed a river. It was at 
this part of tbe expedition that Mr. Bock saw trees of which the' 
roots g;row Ion, twelve, and fifteen feet above the .soil. Tho roots 
were interlaced and tangled in every direction, the trunk of the 
tree springing not out of the ground but from the top of this 
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abnormal growth. The explnnaiion given ia that the soil ie so 
rich from the decayed vegetation of conturies, that the trees were 
prematarely forced into the air above ground, or had dragged the 
roots up out of the soil by sheer rapidity of growth. We hardly 
like to hazard the suggestion that violent tropical rains might 
have washed away the earth from the roots, tuuugh it is clear 
to us that Mr. llock avails himself of the action of rain to ex¬ 
plain the appearance of a Field of Stones of every shape and 
size, from small pebbles to gigantic boulders mnny tons in weight. 
Several of these turmations had been overgrown by rank vogeta- 
iioD, and the igttiveB had stories of subterranoous caverns, aud, 
we doubt no^ of hidden treasures. Mr. Buck discards the 
theory of yoleanie agency to produce this result, as there is neither 
trace nor tradition of such phenomena in Borneo. In such descrip¬ 
tive pMsages the author is at his best, aud Jits account of Band- 
jermasin, where a population of 38,oc» souU live in houses floating 
or built on piles, reminds ns of Tom Hood’s phrase of a ** sort of 
vulgar Venice,” applied by that humounst to the city of llotterdnm. 
The notices of auiuials lyill be intorestiug to naturalists. Tlioro 
is the Sdat, or Qobang, described pithily as a Blinking badger, from 
the fluid which it emits from two glands under its tail. The scent 
is a cross between Peruvian guano and muriatic acid. Then there 
is the biuturong, half way between a civet cut and a bear; the 
loiig-uused monkey, from its lung fleshy proboscis} the honey bear; 
a barmloas species’of leopard, and the tiger cat. The rhinoceros 
is found in South-Eastern Borneo, but not the tiger. The 
jungles swarm with wild pigs, and in some of the opeu districts 
deer are plentiful; but we should hardly advise any Bportsmau, 
driven away from England by the Ground Game Act, to visit 
Borneo in the hope of large bags. Snakes are numerous, and ants 
in Sumatra were pests; but Mr. Bock once utilized these insects to 
clean the head of a flue tapir. lie buried it in the ground under 
an ant’s iicst, and in a few days it was cllbctually cleaned of all 
corruptible matter. Ilia travels in Sumatra took the author 
to pleasant bungalows and sanatoria on the hills more than 3,000 
feet high, and here he made the acquaintance of a celebrated native 
hunter who could kill tigers single-handed as well as the bravest 
of Indian »hikaria. We share the author's regret at the loss of bis 
collection of skins by shipwreck in the Rod Hon, and may con¬ 
gratulate him on the safety of his own. His lust collection might 
have gratifled the zoologists of Batavia or Amsterdaiii, but it 
would scarcely have eohauced the value of his narrative in the 
opinion of Engli^htueu. 


A GR.trr ITtO.M A TllOliX.* 

R. PAYX is one of the fortunate novelists who predispose 
both readci's and reviMwers in their favour. For lie nppoarft 
to be gifted with ine.xhaiistiblo freshness, and his stories are full of 
varied interest. He constructs a clever plot; he creates characters 
who are not only lifelike but full of life ; and, overflowing himself 
with drollery and anecdote, ho makes eveu the sloweist of his slow 
folks unnaturally entertaining. But os that is a fault on the 
right side, it is a fault to which we take little exconiion. As a 
rule, a prolific novelist is apt to become an intoloraulo iiuisuiico, 
and would Rpcodily relievo us by cnmniittiiig literary suicide, wore 
it not for the necessities of the circulating libraries. But we doubt 
if Mr. Payn could do liimsolf greater justice were be to bestow 
more time and thought on his productions. For the author of 
Lost iSh’ Masmm/l/ci'ti and //// Jiw'j/ has naturally a brilliant inven¬ 
tive faculty, and be draws readily fur his delineations bf all manner 
of men ancl women on a wiiln knowledge of the world. Experience, 
which has taught him the trii'ks of his trade, has warned him before 
all things against being tedious. And so in A Grn^. /rom a Thorn 
he pliiiiges at once iuto the middle of things, aud iulroducos us to 
the mixed society of the novel. The company aHsemblod fur the 
season in the Ultramarine Hotel at the rusing wnTcring-place of 
Walliiigtou Bav is by no means very select, although aspiring to 
be super-refined; but it i.s not the less amusing on tbnt account. 
The queen of tho circle is a certain Mrs. Armyiage, wiio would 
lain govern rather than ivign coustiiutionally, and who coiise- 
quenfly must repress disaflectiou among the envious. We need 
hardly say that her struggles to assert her supremacy give occa.sion 
for many lively passages of words, in which Mr. Payn shows him¬ 
self at ilia best. There is not one of the party meeting daily 
at the Ultramiiriue iable^tT/tofe who is not something of a cha¬ 
racter or an eccentricity. JSlrn. Armytage’a husband and pay¬ 
master is a professor and snmnt of distinction, who devotes 
himself lilovaliy to the pursuli of entomoli»gy. lie is ready to 
make any »«acvilice in reason for a quiot life with his wife, eveu to 
the extent of l<‘aving her tho lion’s share of the daily bottle of 
champagne, althnuch he likes the wine in its way almost as much 
ns hie beetles and butterflies. As Mrs. Armytage can keep 
her carriage and drink ciiampngne, it may be presumed the 
Armytages are Hutliciently well to do in the world; but she 
has ti rival near the ihruue in a Mrs. Jennynge, who prides 
herself cm superior riches. Mrs. Jennyuge’s social preLensions are 
bitterly ridiculed by Mrs. Ai my tage, and it must be confessed that 
the ProtVesor's lady has reason ; for Mrs. Jennynge, who is 
strongly suspected of having improved upon the less nristocmtic 
patronymic uf JeimingM, shows the innate vulgtirity of the pm’r 
venue in a hundred ways. We should be more inclined to pity her 
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daughter, who is keenly oUve to her motheFi deSoieneise, were 
not that that ovor-dressed young woman has so many foibles 
besides her affectations. Beady enough to remark these ore two 
young men, whom Miss Jennynge might baVb tried to Dasci- 
nate, hod it seemed better worth her while. One of them is a 
Mr. Felspar, a successful portraitrpainter, who might havtf mado 
a handsome income by portraits and f^t-boUing," had be -not 
possessed talents for higher things; while Walter Vernon, his in¬ 
separable friend, has hitherto boon occupied in failing in liteiature. 
The friends, of whom we are destined to see a great deal, when 
their fortunes come to blend themselves with those of the heroine, 
are singularly favourable specimens of tho best class of Bohemiana, 
and Mr. Payn has expended no^ little trouble on them. Although 
they are almost aggressively indilferent to the conventionalitieis, 
they have a scrupulous sense of honour, and Felspar at least is cap¬ 
able of sublime self-sacrifice. But oven while enlivening os in bia 
merriest vein, Mr. Payn delights in touching deep chords of 
feeling; and, if he presents estimable people in a ludidrous light, 
he is pretty sure to make atonement sooner or later. Thus the 
placid Profe8.8or Army tage musters courage to override his im¬ 
perious wife, when he sees an opportunity of doiug an act uf 
generosity; and we have a homely Devonshire couple, a Mr. aud 
Mrs. Wallace, who shame their so-called bettors by tlieir natural 
refinement when it is a question of gracefully succouring the 
friendless. As fur Mr. And, the wealthy Anglo-Indian, who 
treasures the memories of a mehuichuly past in the person of his 
sickly boy, wo have always suspected that any asperities in his 
manner can only be skin-deep. Nor are wo in the least surprised 
when, at the crisis of the siorv, he appears as a benevolent deus 
ex mtwhind to assure the happiness uf a pair of desponding 
lovers.' 

The most objectionable person in the novel, from a moral point 
of view, is the father uf tue engaging heroine—the scrubby thorn 
tbnt has produced that grape with its luscious Bwcetncs.s and its 
mellow flavour. It is a grape, by tbo way, that hangs above the 
reach of many gentlemen who sigh and long for it; aud yet none 
of them, when they see it likely to bo plucked by another, dare 
in their conscience to call it sour. As for the Honourable 
Mr. Joscelyn, personally we rather like him. It is very true that 
ho is the iucarnalion of selfishness; we hear that he has beiiaved 
badly to his wife, and we know that ho loaves his daughter 
pODiiiless. But his powers of courteous self-command are equal 
to his capacities for self-indulgence, aud though his mouologuos 
are generally pregnant with cyuici.sm, he can make himself tho 
njost agreeable of companions. We make largo allowniices for 
tho veteran man of the world who succumbs to luxurious habits 
which have been growing stronger and stronger; for his conscience 
is cruiiipliiig the ruse leaves he would lie upon, and bo makes 
honest etloits towards atonoment according to his lights. Mr. 
Juscclyu not only manoeuvres with astute diplomacy to marry Lis 
fair young daughter to the valetudinarian nabob, whom he believes 
to be a worthy man at bottom, but ho is ready to throw himself 
away on the vulgar Mrs. Jeunyuge, with the ideii of securing 
a dowry for his child. Aud though he values money, yet ho 
realizes* full well the price he will have to pay for Mrs. 
Jeuuyuge’s wealth. But he is aware that ho has tho seeds of a 
mortal diseuse which will carry him off suddenly, and probably 
soou ; so he hopes to console himself through tho troubles uf his 
few remaining days with tho thought that lie has done tardy 
justice to his daughter. Of course de.ith comes to upset oue of his 
most unselfish calculations, otherwise tho novel would never have 
been written. It is much to his credit that Ella mourns him 
since! ely, for, as the young lady is as sensible as she is warm¬ 
hearted, it proves that his behaviour to lier had blinded her to his 
faults. 'J'he orphan is thrown upon the assistance, and almost upon 
the charity, of strangers, and iheii it is that the real interest of the 
novel begins. Her father, in his anxiety to assure her future, has 
shown hiuisolf short-sighted when he meant to be worldly-wise* 
It might be all very well to save her from the impulsive devotion of 
\’eriion, who would naturally have welcomed the de.«iiilutiun of 
the bonutiful orphan as allbrding a mugniticeut occasion for demon- 
slruting his disinteTeBtcdnc.sH. And as Vernon had pledged his 
word to her father that ho would never propose unless hq, had an 
income of 1,000^. per annum to offer, he withdraws in the meantimo 
into the background. But the intentions Mr. Joscelyn entertained 
with regard to Mr, Aird have unhappily reached the earn of tho 
orphan; and raised nii insuperable wall ijetween her and one who 
would willingly have been a munificent benefactor. Nevertheless 
Ella Joscelyn, though left alone in tho world, is neither helpless nor 
friuiidlesa. To say nothing of sundry suiiors, more or less eligible, 
who are roadv to marry her on the slightest encouragement, she 
has won the 'heart of the homely Mrs. \Vallace, who is only too 
eager to adopt her. And Mrs. Wallace is bitterly disappointed 
when an aunt of Ella’s appears to oiler tho girl an asylum. In her 
new home she is presented to a gentleman who is even more 
original than any of those she had made acquaintance with at the 
Ultramarine llutel. Mr. Obarles Edward, the master of the 
sumptuous establishment which her aunt superintends os ladj- 
housekeeper, believes himself to be the legitimate descendant and 
representative of the illustrious line of btewart. He exacts or 
accepts royal honours from tho small circle in attendance on hit 
person; and though he inherits all the stupidity of the last of ids 
race, be is an bofiourable, kindly, and wdl-meaniiig geotl»* 
man. Moreover, there is no deception about his riches, wliatsvcr 
may be the cose ns to his royal pretensions; so, when he oond»» 
sceads to make the Honourable Miss Josoelyu an oiler, the ndfhl 
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well iurv« been flattered, ne wotl as tempted. The ot)lj retult, 
boweYer,d8 a courteons refusal; which compels her again to ehife 
her quarters. * 8im is rewarded for her socritices and her patient 
waiting by being niiited at last to the man of hor bean; and 
VumoiDi who has been enriched hv the will of Mr. Aird, prepares 
an agre^ble enrprisa for his ladyfovo. 

Oar hae^ eketch of the story may have sitn;p;estcd an idea of its 
eoenea^ and episodea. Mr. Fayn e.xhil>:is his cotnmnnd of the 
nathetic} as well as his )fnowled}ie of human nature, when ho seta 
Miss Joscelyn to nurse Blr. Aird’s invalid boy. Little Duvey has 
been struck down by a contagious fever; and his aitendiuits, while 
running a certiun danger, are coudemnod to an irlisoinc quarantine. 
It is natural enough that Kiln, who loves the child, should only 
liatett to the generous promptings of her atl'ectinn; but Ellaa 
fhther must he consulted by way of preliminary, and we know that 
Mr. Joscelyn is selliuh. lie would he loth in iiiiy c.iao to bo 
parted from his attentive companion; but, to do hiia jnstico, ho 
IS also alarmed for Klla. So ho actually iiiakos his calculations 
rather from hor point of view than from his own. She may catch 
the fever, no doubt; but there are long odds against that. <.)o 
the other hand, if she should escape infection, slio will cer¬ 
tainly win Mr, Aird's oternfil gratitude, and so ihe scheme ho 
bas so nearly at heart will be forwarded. And K.lla, iu blibaful 
unconsciousness, goda about hor duties of nierey, with the 
results on which her father hud conlidently reokoiied, though 
she reaches the goal of her happiness by a diil'eront road. It 
is in touches like these that hlr. Fayn shows the ibrtihouglit 
with which ho contrives unsuspected intricacies iu liis pluts. 
For the parts of the plot fall so simply and naturally into their 
places, tnat unless we submit them to critical cxauiinaiion, we 
overlook the care with w'hich they iinvo b'on planned. Then 
there is a good deal of interesting byplay when Ella, who has a 
pretty talent for drawing, is endeavouring to get nri honc'st liveli- 
nood by illustrating hooks and poriodiruls. And Iheso artistic 
oflbrts of hers ofler great opport uni lies to her pcii* of artist loveie. 
For Felspar is at least as much in lovi^ as Vernon, and wo suspect 
that, as his nature is far deeper and more earnest, tho wound in 
his aflectiona may never bn healed, lint, like the Spartan boy, ho 
hides his prief uuder smiles, although we are con8:eious all the 
lime that it mii.st bo gnawing at his vitals; and the resolution 
with which ho nerves hiinsolf to apparent indillereiico is one of 
the happiest conceptions in un exceedingly clever novel. 


MASSON’S 1 )K (iriNCKY.* 

A S we differ greatly from the estimate that rrofeR.sor Alaason 
. bus formed of Do (v^uincoy, both ns a man and a writer, wo 
ure the more ready to allow that in his little book there is much 
that is interesting and instructive. At tho Biime time we mo^t 
heartily wdsh that it were clear of tho^o fiMjlt.s of stylo which dis- 
tiguro so many of the authors of this ugc. It is nsto^i^hillg that 
a man who is so deeply rend as l'rl)ie^^or Alasson in the great 
English classics thoulu ever bo tempi( d U) deport them, and to 
pass over to the standards of wiil-'i-s who, at their best, are 
but a set of base imitatorp. In evuything that ho writes 
bo bas a meaning; for hti is incapjible, we feel sure, of 
linding such sntiriactiou iu a mere jlngh» of fine words ns to 
take no thought for the senso. Ne\orlh( h-sa, wo caniujt always 
'«eo that his language can be strictly im<Tpreted. SometiuuK, 
indeed, it is too colloquial. 'J'hus ho dosfiihe.s De t^tiiiiicov's father 
as “ n rather intcTe.''ting man.’’ ()f a litllo book ho “ q’ho per- 

' formnnee is ultogothev very creditable.” lii writing jiboiit tho olfuet 
produced on De t^uincey by tho story of Aladdin he writes :—“ Jt, I 
was n revelation of tho universal connexions of Ihint^s which 
gave rise to no end of jiondering.’' Tliis over-fainiliar stylo 
is raoro than counterbalanced by such passngos as tho I'ollowiiig— 
“over whoec inouiitaius the snow Lad come and gone silently for 
a thousand winters, and whoau valloys laid laughed again in equal 
privacy into shower and sunriiino “ Wilson’s mngnilicent physique 
and hie unappioaehn bio applications of it in |)ugili^ticllJlltclJe^V'^'^•d 
his “ promises of some iniusual form of literary etlulgonco not yet 
distinctly featured.” What, wo may well ask, is the niiapproaL-h- 
nble application of a physique when il comes to tisticnlfsIf 
one man hit.^ another lu the eye 6r on the nose, that might, per¬ 
haps, bo called the npplicarion of his phypiqiie; but thou, on the 
very supjiositioii, it is not on unapproachable opplicution. In 
what other sense our author may perehnneo use '* unapproachable ” 
it is not our business lu inquire. Wliat, we may also ask, is not yet 
diatinctly featured!' We suppose that it is neither promises nor 
ell'ulgenco, hut only the form of ellnlgence. Yet tho 1 'eatui‘ed form 
of elt'ulgonco lias a very strange sound to our ears. In another 
p.assage ho writes of “De (^uineey’s diwsovery of the omniprosence 
of , , . misery . . . on tlio skirts of smiling society or nctunlly 
within its bosom.’’ lie is ns ill-judged In thus limiting oinnipre- 
sencQ hy society's skirts, oven with its bosom thrown in, ns he is 
in telling us that Edinburgh had n wcaltUSif interedlirig traditions 
from the post; as if traditions came from the present or the 
future. A few lines lower down we read that “an unusual 
number of persona of greater or less note individually moved 
Among her 130,000 inhabitants.” lie might quite as well 
have said that an unusual number of individuals personally 
moved. After describing eome of his hero's “ general cha- 
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ractoristics,” he thus begins a fresh paragraphIt is an 
important advance to be ablu to add that De Qoiacevb writin/m 
... are all, or almost all, of high quality.” N^Oiat is this 
advance that is so importtiut? Nothin;^ but the power that 
the author has of making :i> certain addirion to his statements. 
In introducing an e.\ tract from the jS’us/n'rm he writes:—“It is 
p4^r1lapa the highest and tinest thing, and also the moet oonsti- 
tutlonally siguiKcant, in all DeQuinecy. Fortunately, the essential 
core of it cun he quoted entire.” It is not easy to think of any 
core that is not. essential, for though some ammals have many 
Stomachs, none, we believe, have more hearts than one; and this 
ono they most certainly cannot do without. But, passing this over, 
what shvtngo terms are these that we find in one who sits in 
judgment on the style of an author, and who tolls those who will 
not f^i down and worship the iinnge he has set up that they 
are deliciout in wing and sinew. The essential core of the most 
coustiiutionally signitic int thing in till Do Qiiincey can be quoted 
entire! Jf llioso are iho worst errors in language that we can 
bring iigninst- lYolessor Masson, tho reader who is steeped in 
niodeiu lileratnvo may bo surprised not only at our censuring 
them, but ovmi at our di.Rcovt‘riiig them. Had they boon met with 
in a joiing author Ire-^h from the I'liiversliy, whoso rtwding of the 
ancients mids with Juvenal and IVdius, and whose modern read¬ 
ing begins with Mr. Fronde and Mr. .Swiuburuo, wo should have 
cuuiplinuMiU'd him uii Ins moderation. But Frofessor Masson, as 
wo have s.iid, has bnui traiurd in another school, and must there- 
fure he held to a stricter account. 

Wo ^-hii.l not at tempt in tho narrow space that we have at our 
disposal lo follow him through his general estimate of DeQuiuce.y. 
Wo must conloiit ouraelves with dwolliiig’ on ono or two puiiils 
alone. TIiorh who have read Mr. Carlyle's iJcmtmsmiccs—who 
are they who have not?—will not luivo Vtirgotton Soulhoy's oirt^ 
burst of pas-sion on tho qne.-tion that Carlyle put to him:—“Do 
you know (^uincey'? ” “ ' Yea, sir,’ said i^outhey, with extra¬ 
ordinary animosity, ‘ and, if you have opportunity, I'll thank 
you to lell him he is ouo of the greatest scoundrels Jiving!' . . . 
Itis face, .'is 1 loohed nl it, was become of slate colour, the eyes 
glanciiig, the attitude rigid, the liguro ultogolher a picture of 
Ilhaiiauiuntliiiie rage—that is, rage conscious to itself of lieing just. 
Ho doublletss fell 1 would expect soino explanation from him. 
*I have told Hartley Colniilgi-,’ sf.id lie, * that he ought to take 
n strong cudgel, pMcoed c^1 might lu Edinburgh, and give 
Do (^iiinccy, publicly in the stitfia there, a sound beating—as 
a calmiiniaior, cowaidly spy, trailt r, base betrayer of the hosjutablc 
social hearth for one thing ’! ” Soathev’s nngiT had been raised— 
mobl justly raised, we hold—b> iho “ ISketchos of Life and Manners 
from the Autobiogr.iphy of an English Opium-Eater” that were 
then coming out in 7 aii's : — 

No portions of the ^L•n\•s [wrili*h Mnssou] nttraried grrati-r 

nttnitiiin ai. tl'.u tiinc, or c-xriiril nuiro wiaiii iii (criuiii ipiartcrs, tluiu the. 
di^^Mi's-iiPiis iqioii tliii n-ci'iitiy d< ad t’ol-jiidgu mid tlio htill living 
^^'ora^^Vl)l'lll and i‘uutlu'y. t.'.ar1yli> has UiM us how SuuIIh'v in purli- 
ciil.ir, whr-n he liiist iiuil liiin, ll-inivd tip on (he mention of lii* Qiiiriccy's 
ni.nv, awiririg tlirit it uould U- Imi. a piop/r M'rvit'o to gond manners 
if one (o go to Iviiiiburgh and thiM.'.!i (Im little wr«lrli; and 

We lioar i:I>.iM>lun' of llie ofleiu e lal.ea nl.^o by tin* Wurdsworllis u:»d by 
iiit‘mlK‘."-< of the (’oh rid;;i' family. Yet, na (’aiJyle .seems to have thimglit, 
the coiiipl.lints were e.\.iT.s.sive. Tin* nmoiuit ol perbonn] go.s.sip in the 
piiyu'r.-i \MH mncli ll••-'s than we iia\c bivii uevii^iinned to slum ; the 
" \Immt:ioii, ’ uli.il lillle then! uaa of it, was avowedly for sciciititic 
piiipMM-s ; and jji* one eoiild deny the genej,•. kj tv of Lite general eNtliiinteH. 
j'lie jiimiii.nil'll expie'MMl (i>r iVJeridge and tVonisuorili all in ail, iu- 
diM'd, vi;iit licMoiul nliat lli* world tven then was willing to accord; 
mill il may be doubted ul'.etlicr v.’e have y«.t in our litcrnruro any more 
inti ^l■‘•llllg aeL*oiijii.s of tlio pliilo^oplier mid the poet tliuu those admiring, 
Inn .dim |. .''iglitcd, paper--. 'I'liey mid the icst ot llio urtieles in the .same 
!-i IK . vM'ie, at ail eVLiiUi, u.ll^L .leoiptable when they ajipoaied iu tiiu 
p'i;:*T4 111 7'ai/, 

Wo cannot accept Prnref-.'-iir Ma>.son',s apology for his hero; on 
the contriiiy. wc deLqjly 1 egret Lliiil such an apology should com© 
from him. Is De t^liiincey to ho cxun.sed bucau.su iho amount of 
jiui.sonal go.'-'.sip that lio wroto was much h’.ss than we have buoii 
iiuuuslunjud to sinei*B'iieii a man is ouo of tho lirat to breitk 
diiwii tliu.su barriur.s that aru .>-ei up for usiill hv reganl for the feolinga 
ol’othur.s, by ruspei t. for li.e r.gliLs of itiiaj'ituiity and Iricndship, 
and by th.^xi other kind of retpucl which uault must jealously uiaiu- 
tain Jur hi.s own uhai.iulur tn- u!**!* liopules-^ly fall iiwa3',*it is a 
B ltMiJgo kind of di ciriiiu that his gniil is les.suiu‘il by iho still 
gruati r uxuu.s.v.'S into which tiiO'O L ivu f.illuii who have followed 
in his ^lups. Was Scroggs ulur this fi.-hion whiu.*wa.shnd by 
Jtdiiuys 'r That ihu.se p.ipeia were inos-t acceptable when they 
appeared we can wuli believe. U ij not often that a man gifted 
ns Do l^tincey was gi:ted tnins a public go.'-.sip, and basely and 
spitefully attacks thos*^ from whom he had received nothing but 
kindhess. Frofessor Mnssun wrile.s, “ Vot, as Cl.u'lylo seems to 
have thought, tho cumplnint.s were e.vces-i\e.” Ho furget.q how¬ 
ever, lh.it Carlyle slate.s that ho h;.d read only ouo of tho 
pnjM*r.s—that, namely, on Coleridge—and then adds, with a 
mark of inlorrogati.ni, “ IVnhaps there had been other more 
criminal piipera, which .'SoiitJiey know of and imt J ? ” Wo h.ivo 
littlo doubt that thnngli ISouthey mentioned only the .Sketch 
of Coleridge, his litrce nugcr wa-s iu part duo to tho far grosser 
trcatinent which Wordsworth, his wile, nud his eiater had ex- 
perii iiced from tho Opiuui-oater. With them De Quincey had 
at ono time of his life been on terms of close friendship. The 
mile of road,*’ writes Frofessor Musson, *• from his own cottage to 
Wordsw.rib's house of Allan Bunk was hi.s familiar walk 
morning and eveuing from the liist, for the sake of Wordsworth's 
society and also of Coleridge's, so long us Coloridgo remained 
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Wordswprth'fl jfueRt.” Tl)roti;.'li bix or seven years this close 
iutinnacy Itibted. One of ^\'o^da\vovlh’li notes lo liiiu ends, “ Mo.st 
Uenderly and lovingly, with heavy eoiTow lor you, my dear friend, 
■I renjuin yours, \V. Word a worth.” Oe Quinwy moved If) 
ludiiibiirgli, and in'Uiy years later puhliHlied hi.s Sketch of the 
Jioiiselndd, in which he had once been treated almost ns a brother. 
We admit that he is not sparing iu liia priiiH.'s. I’lofo-s.'ior Masson 
is fully joHtilied in writing that the admiration e.vpre'-sed fur 
Woi'd-^wurth went beyond what the world oven then was willing 
to accord. But localise a man, each ouo fd’ us might say, hfiip.s 
praise on me which perhaps I do not want, is ho iustitied Ihero- 
Ibmin holding up for the Hcoll'of the world my lhilmg.s, ami, what 
is far worse, tho failingH of my wile and of my sister ? IVihaps 
De Quincoy in all Ihi.i whs acting mendy from a liindnes.H as 
sagacious tis it was unu.-ual. lie, Iho Ibivmo-t of Coleridge’rf 
admirers, as he elairned lo be, had found onl, ho siiys, tluit Ih.it 
writer had stolen whole pansiipeo from <»ut-fd-tho-Wiiy authors. 
He blazed his disciivery ahroiid—among other reasons from Jiis 
d<«ire “ lo forestall other diseovereVh who would makt* a more uii- 
Irh’Jidly uif' of the disi'overy.’’ “ X felt,” ho adds, “ that it would 
Invak the force of ihr discovery, us an unmitigivled .sort of police 
detection, if first of all it had been uunoiinced by one who, in the 
same lirealh, was professing an unshaken faith in '(Joleridges philo- 
^i(»phic power.” I»iacoveii''.s inicht, iu like maiiuer, ho rnad«; about 
Wordsworth and his family, but the sagaoious frii-nd and iho 
ardc.nt admirer would once more forestall other diseovereiv, and by 
tho vohemence of his arlmimtion for the poet break the forco^ of 
whatever failings might bo found out in tho man, the man's wile, 
or the man's sister, rrofessor Ma^Mon forgets that, though to 
damn with faint praise” is not n bad mode of atlin’k, ut to 
damn with strong praise is c>fttime.>. a .still bt'lter. A sneiT and a 
slander more easily make their way wln-.u ilioir ri.'se cun be tiiie».*d, 
not to an open enemy, hut to ore w'bo is avowedly, and even osteii- 
tiitiou.s]y, a friend, Antony did not woukoii the force of tho blow 
iliat he meant to strike by bis protestation that Brutus was an 
honourable man. 

Tho value that 1*1*0fe!5.“or Ma.ssoii sets on De Qiiincey'a style is, 
in our opinion, far loo high. It Im.s, no doubt, one great merit; 
it is easy iind clear. No <»u« ev«'r has to read a sentence twice in 
order to catch its mciming. But il» ornamont.s are iu excess, and 
its beauties are too artiUcial to attract for long. A little of Bo 
Quinuoy is pleasant enough; but a whole yd nine is much more 
than we can endiiro. lie is likely to he cnjoyal more by young 
men than by those who have reached middle ago; and perhaps is 
wad witli most advantage by the htudenta at our Universities. To 
them Professor Masson’s little voliiiue may render somewhat the 
eann* service as a guide renders to the yout hful luouutuiuecr. It will 
o'[»ou to them n new, if u somowdiat petty, land, in wliicii they 
may, with some advant!«ge to thembolves, make a few brief ex- 
|ilurations. 


DKAMATU! SINGING.* 

T he condition of the opera in England has for some time boon 
one of the meat curious pheimmena of modern society. 
Plutocracism bus obtained almost complote poaBessioii of the 
reins, and the result is a species td’ cutfilaiiuuent which can¬ 
not bo calh'd either gcrjmncly arti.stic, dramatic, or musical. 
The repertory consists chiolly of a dull round of constantly 
recurring works of that kind in which the shallow fussiness 
of cimvcntional linales takes tho place of genuine dramatic 
climax, and the coiiimnnjilace p()mj)0us display of theatrical 
page.intry that «f genuine dramatic ell'ect, in which the chorus 
singing is abominable, the acting uncertain and too often bad, 
tlitf instrunientAtioii generally poor and quit* unworthy of 
the superb band which is called upon lo perform it, and the 
language ouo which is sometimes unnatural lo the^ often 

superduouH to the singer, and alino^it iihvay.*’ iucoruprchensible lo 
uiutity per cent, of tho audience. The set-oil' against these dis¬ 
advantages is a string of soduelivo tunes and the singing of tho 
most ollicient vocalizers to be found iu the circumference of the 
globe. 

For these jidvantagc's people continue, not only year after year, 
but decade after decude, to pay simply propo.«terous prices. Many 
■do 80 just becaut-e tho prices are preposhu’ous; some Ix'cansu 
they would not be in complote comfort in the circle of tJieir 
ac({uaintancc8 if the source of chit-'..hat based on a common ap-' 
puri*nt interest w.as lo fall short; and some because it is a polite 
ontertaiumunt, ami w’here the upper ton have gone before the next 
fifty will gladly follow after. So tin* forces of habit, levity, ninl 
vanity all con.'«nire to support llie rottenness of this branch ol 
theatrical doyeKipnieut, and lo suppress uny earnest attempt 
at improvement. In fact, tho deterioration of substimce has 
gone on so loitg that it is beyond tho power of the most 
ustuto caterer for public improvoraeut to patch it. Tho whole 
raiment bns got too old and worn, and the ostensibly new 
pieces of Lo/umgrinf The Flging Dufchmaiiy CanneHf M^itcfde^ 
Jl DemonWf and other lens valuable fabrics, which are let in, 
liiive only a tendency to make the whole ily to pieces. Most 
publics do by degrees get tired of tlie fruits of their own foolisb- 
oess; and, as this form of edification has hod a very long spell, it 
4aeemB likely that its day is not for from ending, and that on en- 
4irely new departure will be adopted. 

* Dramatic Singing, PhucioloqicaUu Edbctcticd, By Walter llayle 
‘Walflhe. M,l>. I.^n(lon: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


Thi.a ^poars to be a sad ifrospect for the only portion of 
tho operatic hnhU.u,H for whom a considerate pereomwill feel a 
touch of synipatbv. There iff amongst the inane crowd a group, 
of diminishing numbers, who take a g^iiuftie and .Intelligent 
dt'light in tho art of singing, and understand and feel real emo- 
li(jiial pleasure of a rollned order from its highest manifestations. 
I’or these iho class of works which have so long had almost 
complete possession of tho boards have one decisive r^um- 
inondation—^in their perfect snitiibility to the style of a particular 
sc hoed of ftingors. This scliool has developed in the course of Mn- 
turies, by tradition, observation, cultivation, and some roatoniog, 
an elaborate system of vocalization, w^hich admits of almost infinite 
shades and degrees of perfection in its application. Tho born 
siitging cieatiiru is not a common product; but, when it appears, it 
has a tendency to bo very much before the public; and, as tho 
genuioo gift of song is the one of all others which commands tho 
souls of the mns'os aud the purses of the wealthy, there has been 
plenty of incentive ns well as fair opportunity for people to 
take note of tho elements which produce so ^ remarkable a 
result. In the development of this partly artificial system the 
field ha.M been narrowed by the tendency of the born sinmng 
creature to sprimr from one part of Europe, and to sing one lau- 
guHgo, from which such generalizations ns were attempted wore in- 
t:\ itably drawn. As if to restrict matters yet further, a particular 
school of opera writers grew up which played in and in with tho 
singers, and considered vocali'zation and vocal effect before every¬ 
thing else, and to the derogation of everything else. In the early 
stages, before conventional osHitication set in, this resulted often 
enough in mu.sic which was the genuine result of musical feel¬ 
ing; and though tho raiigo of development could not be extensive 
on such terms, tlio perfect uda]>laiiun of the compositions to tiie 
ri’finiremeiile of the singers produced works of art capable of being 
a source of long-corjtiiiucd and refined, if not very deep-seated, 
enjoyment. 

A desiro to rouso a wider and more intelligent approciation of 
this particular kind of musical enjoyment appears to have led one 
who evidently behmgs to the most reasonable and cultivated class 
of hnhitufia of modern opera to publish a simple analysis of the 
aspects and elements of what he calls dramatic singing. In this 
attempt everything but tho flinging element is to bo carefully ex¬ 
cluded, and the several attributes and oiemeuts of that portion of 
tho art alone are to be quantitatively estimated. In setting out, 
the writer eiuloo.vonrB to forestall the po.ssible charge of jiypor- 
Gi'iticism, by pvolcflting that, though ho may, by tho unwise, bo 
“ contemptuously likened to tho critic who measured the merits of 
Garrick's soliloquy with hi.s stop-watch,” “ the habitual aualj’sis 
of vocal data need not lead to ridiculous severity in crilicul 
c.xaniiuatioii.’' 'J'his is obviously quite beside the point; for it 
not the “ ridiculous !*nvcrily ” of auch a plan wLieli is objecli«)n- 
ablo, Wt its complete iuiipplicabdity. However, the writer, in 
the coiirao of his work, carries suHicioiit sympathy with him to 
]»rove Unit personally his objects and his enjoyments aro alike free 
Irom the taint of jMjdunlry; but he cannot, no fortunately, he 
freed from tho charge of Jndping olliers to what ho escajiefl liiin- 
fcclf. The art of music i.s at present in a peculiarly uncomiortable 
and unhappy stage of analysis. Mathematicians have begun to 
find itiusic a plea.<iant field fur interesting and olteu futile calcula¬ 
tions; philosojdiera for tho development of hazardous hypo- 
thc'Bc.^; and a few w'riters, who are not philosophers, for the 
building up of reputations for wisdom on tlie shadowy foundation 
of public innocence. (.'Dnsequently, it is easy and natural fer people 
to pick up all sorts of elementary theories and a few facts, and 
thereby to make a show of refinement and cultivation by criti¬ 
cizing works of art and nrtistic performances from a ridiculously* 
trivial point of view. 'I'his is, no doubt, a necesBary sttigo in 
public education, as it is in the development of individuals; but 
it is not a happy one, and w*orks which supply them with matters 
whose very nature suggests misapplication cun do little more than 
lead them further astray. 

Tho outline of the system proposed is os follows. The essou- 
tial vocal attributes are first divided into compass, volume, sus¬ 
tained power, equality of power throughout the entire vocal 
range, quality, tollingnoss, certainty, and freshness. Each of 
these is discussed peparatcly, aud a little incidental infornia- 
lion ifl put in on any interesting facts connected with them, and 
then taking zero to represent average powers, plus and minus 
numbers are given to express the amount of relative value of 
each essential attribute ” in tho sum total. Vocalization is then 
dealt with in the same way, dividing it off into intonation, 
time or rhythm, production of voice or articulation, flexibility or 
fluency, transition from chest voice to falaetto, and vocal style or 
embellishment. Finally, tho elbments of dramatic expression are 
divided into the just adaptation of stylo to the nature of the 
sentiment signifle'd, the adaptation of style to the character 
portrayed, and the appropriateness of delivery to the national 
style of music. Tho flrst in this last division is a very important 
point indeed, and practically includes the second; and they, taken 
together and formulated with a little more breadth and com- 
prahonsivenesB, might well make a subject for a valuable and in¬ 
teresting work a good deal larger than the entire volume under con¬ 
sideration. But here the means taken for bringing the matter hoqie 
to the reader are chiefly the quotii^ of a number of ** vocaliaiiig 
feats,” examples of drinking songs, tender songs, and love songs, 
from works such tuAfaria, Eorma, Oasita Ladta, 2V«»sto, 
TVetwiCora, Facufita^ and a fiiw of bettor stamp, and posslblj some of 
the opposite, and leaving the uiixioaB student to ap^ his pins and 
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mfnuB Dumben acoondin^ to the lights of his own helplessness. The 
ram total of the theory is, that djnmatic singing may be divided olf 
into seyenteen attribules, to which diilerent numerical values may 
be assigned in rapp<^d conformity with their rehitive importance; 
the entire ooUeotion, amounting to 1172 for supreme elticiency in 
every department, and -171 for the supreme reverse. At the 
outset this appears a serious matter for the critic of musical 
dramatic porfurmancee; and the only outlook which apmaro po8> 
sible for people of oarnost disposition is to give up librettos or 
scores, and talke with them to the opera a slate, or some well and 
widely ruled foolscap paper with the nniuea of the porformers 
written conveniently; and as they successively go through their 
allotted task, jot down, with a view to strikitig a fain average, 
the amount of plus and minus uitributabie to the singers’ ro- 
spective capacities or incapacities, w'ith 11 distinct recollection 
that each attribute is relative to sixteen others, to all of which 
numbers varying in amount have been assigned. The o}>ern- 
goer will also have to consider further that no singer ever sang 
at quite the same level every night, and that one part of 
the same performance may be languid, and another at a strung pitch 
of dramatic vigour. But it is hardly possible that half u aozeu 
critics all present at fifty performances of half a dozen identical 
singers would be able to agme at the end 011 the ntnouuts 
to oe assigned for each attribute to each singer, and if they 
could, it is ditficult to see whnt they would gain by it. 
All impresario would not engage an artist chosen on such 
terms, and a musician imked to accent a judgment so arrived at 
would probably shrug his shoulders. The iinprnclicahility of the 
scheme is maniCost on other grounds. It emphasizes the singing 
part of the performance beyond its due measure. It treats tbo 
matter in a form which few of the class who frequent the particular 
kind of entertainment as at present con8tilut«‘d are likely to trouble 
themselves with, while people who are seriously inclined will either 
find it too elementary and superticial, or think that tlio assigning 
of numerical equivalents is quite as open to disagreemeut iu detail 
as urmssisied personal feeling is in general. Mcjreuver, if the 
book is really intended for persons devoid of muHieul education ” 
to enable them to determine the mochaniem and gauge the j ust- 
ness of elFects agreeable or the reverse produced on tlieir emotion 
and intellect by the music declaimed or sung,''it must be answered 
that the treatment of the various points is not full enough, or 
particular enough, to enable them to make just estimate of the 
])ointB to be considered, and could not be madu elU'Clive in any¬ 
thing like the limits given. And, lastly, the most vital point 
of all is really left almost untouched. 'I'lio highest achiuvo- 
meuts of dramatic singing come from the indeiinablu power of the 
rare ideal artist, gifted with soul, intelligeneo, penetration, and 
nervous force, who hiis the supremo gift to realize emotionnily the 
highest dramatic purpose of tiie coinposiu' and the poet, and so to 
balance the situations of the drama in their relative proniinonco and 
importance iu the unfolding of the story, and to vary the force of 
accent and the reluLiuu of phrase iu tfie declamaiion at the most 
prominent crises in the action, us to make the hearer feel 
them in his own person. These are things to which the 
attributes discussed in the book are of secondary importance, and 
the idea of assigning to them uumuriciil values in relative proportion 
seems preposterous. The other attributes must bo present in duo 
proportion almost as a situs qud nmi; and if they are, it is quite 
superlluous to give them such minute attention in any genuine 
aitistic performance, while if tlioy are not, the matter is superilunus 
altogether, b'or the rest, the writer is cleuily highly cultivated in 
various diractions, experienced in matters concerning the art of 
singing, and familiar with Mesj.rs. flelmholtz, Herbert Spencer, 
Jlarwin, and the claasies; and, while possessed of wonderful 
capacity for the appreciation of wliut is good, rather indis- 
enminato both in his admiration and iu his choice of test c.x- 
amples. The book docs, as beibre observed, arouse sympathy not 
a little, especially in parts which deal with things generally and 
without assigning numerical equivalents. The description of sensa¬ 
tions derived from a first hearing of the Vorspiel of huhewjrin is 
interesting, and so also are some words upon the relation between 
tho speculations of mathematicians and the inspiration of com¬ 
posers. In some places tho writer seems almost to call up evidence 
against himself, as when ho quotes, with reference to tht; power of 
singers over their audience, ISi via me fiera, primuin dnlondum est 
tibi." To tliis a numerical equivalent might be theoretically, but 
scarcely practically, applied. In another place he says, Tho 
intellect in truth plays a governing part in the proper delivery of 
emotional song the same in essence as, though less in degree than, 
in the inventions of the composer.’* I'or this and some correlative 
matters there appear to be no numerical values assigned. 

There ai'u many remarks and criticisms which are just in con¬ 
ception and clear in statement, and it seems probable that, if the 
space given to the consideration of numerical oquivnleuU had 
been occupied by more of the same calibre, the work as a 
whole would have been of more general value, us well ai of mure 
attractive quality. 


A YEAR IN FIJI.* 

M r. HORNE’S book is something as little as possible like 
ordinary accounts of new countries, or a new account of 


* A Ysar in Fyit or, an In^irg into t/te J/oianica/, Agricultural^ and 
XeanumMl XUsonrtiu of tks Qdaujf, iiy John Horne, F.h.S., &c. London : 
Eyre & Spottiawoodo. s8dz« 


an old one which some fluent writer feels called upon to describo 
again. A Year in Fiji is not full of Mr. Horne's personal ^ven¬ 
tures, his honso, his dog, and his servants, to the exclusion of 
anything like solid information about the country. On the con¬ 
trary, the writer has been so entirely intent on collecting and then 
conveying Hbo most useful information of all kinds, that tho 
readablcnoas of his book has considerably sufierod. ilo probaU^ 
never iutendod it for light reading. His object in visiting Fiji 
was a strictly practical one. In 1877 Mr. llurue was invitixi by 
Sir Arthur (iorduii to visit tliedslauds, not, ns it would seem, for 
the express purposo of making a report of any kind, but doubtles-^ 
with hopes on the part of the (rovenior that something of tho sort 
would come of it. -.Mr. Ilovno had been Director of Woods and 
Forests in Mnurilius for sixteen years, sod was then about to return 
homo on leave with n sort of comniistion from the Chamber of 
Agriculture “ to select and forward whatever new and suitable 
upeeimeus of canes bo could tind iu tlio dilU'veiit i.slands lying 
on his roiUo.’’ For thi.s purpose a visit to Fiji could not 
fail to he very useful, and Mr. Horne spent the year there, 
of which this hook givts the results. Ho obviously availed 
himself of his opportunities in a most conscientious manner. 
7'he island of Ovalau was his starting-point, and he con¬ 
tinually returned to it for fresh departures. Tho very clear map 
whie.h is prefixed to tho book is covered with red lines marking 
the journeys of Mr. Horne; and they cover tho whole archipelag'> 
like a B])i(lerH web, with its centre ut (lvalue. Of course, as a 
friemd of tho Hoveruor, the author travelled with every assisiauee, 
and had every o]iporluiiity of seeing the people and the country. 
Wo hope to be able to show tliat Mr. Horne lias used these oppor¬ 
tunities so us to make a most useful buek ; but unfortunately it is, 
as wo have already hinted, not very light reading. The author 
goes straight ahead, taking overythiiig ns it turned up, and giving 
copious infonnation about it, but all a little tuo much iu the 9tyie 
of an ollicial report, would be hard to put a (][uustiou us to tho 
products and eapubilities of tho Fijian Archi|)ulHgo to whmh 
Mr. Horne lias not supplied nu answer; but we cannot promise 
readers who like their intellectual food to bo carefully sweetened 
for them mucli pleasure out of A Year in Fiji. To bo sure, the 
author may rejily tiint it is not his business to be amusing, but tu 
supply Uoveruuient olliciuls, traders, and colonUts with informa¬ 
tion likely tu be useful to them, and that moro amusing writers 
may be trusted tu draw on his stores. Nevertheless, some atten¬ 
tion to the graces, particularly a littlo moro symmetry, would not 
have hurl the solid qualities of Mr. Horne's book in any w.ay. 

<.)f the natural capahililies of this tho last-acquired Ik our 
possesMiuns—now that the Tiuinsvaal has ceased to bold that 
position—Mr. llonio gives n very favourable account. lie re¬ 
peatedly mentions liiiding tracts of land well fitted for growing 
sugar, coll'ee, or cotton, and bis summing up of the qualities of 
tile soil is that it is very productive. Trading inissiouaries, “beach¬ 
combers,'’ uud cannibal savages aro none of Ihetu very agreeable 
or use! Ill ]iersiiusi but we may be gi'atoful to them foE the possession 
of Fiji, It was alinost wholly due to their cniubified exertions 
for tlie nroductioii of mischief that the Archipelago fell ioto our 
hands. The islands have nut only 11 fertile soil and a variety of iioaful 
pruductLons, but are well supplied with deep-water harbours, 
whicli are likely to he equally u source of wealth. One place in 
particular—iSavu-Savu, iu the island of Vsnun Levu—seems 
to Ih) an almost ideal spot for the construction of a great 
trading port. It has even got a mangrove swamp joining the 
two islands in tho bay, “ probably the crater of iin extinct vol¬ 
cano,” which looks as if it had been expressly iutendod lor a diy 
dock. J'lvon tho climate of Fiji is admirable, in spite of itb 
tropical chaructcr. Malarial fovers and other diseases common iu 
nearly nil trojiicnl countries are almost unknown. Tho sufl'eriuga 
of new comers, who are said to he subject to dysentery, are attri¬ 
buted by Mr. Homo to change of diet and “ careless living,” which. 
Laving regaqi character of most of tho new comers up to a 

very recent date, is probably a gentle way of indicating the ex¬ 
cessive use of strong drinks. Tho dLseasc.s of tho natives, of which 
elephantiasis seoms to be the must common, are pi-ubnbly the result 
of dirty habits, and perhaps an inheritance from tho old times 
of cannibalism. To be sure even Fiji has drawbacks tu ita 
climate, at least for white settlers. Europiiiu workmen can work 
in tho open air all the year round, which is a rare thing in a 
tropical climate; but that, unfortunately, only means that they 
can do so if able to display the necessary energy ; and for nearly 
half the year the ellurt is mure than can bo expect^ of any white 
man. It is not very easy to see how anybody can be expected u> 
work from October to May when “ tho least exertion brings the 
perspiration in streams out of the body,” and “ the least amount of 
clothing is hurdensomo and oppressive.” After all, the fine 
climate of Fiji is only fine in a tropical sense. A white workman 
is a littlo less likely to die there thuu elsuwlium in the tropics. 
The labour of the islands will always have to bo done by the 
natives. 

As the old races of the archipelago, which do not seem to be 
dying'out before the whites as the iiihabitunts of other islands 
in tho Facilic are, will always remain indispensable to it» 
prosperity, it is interesting to see what their character is, or ia 
likely to become ns modified by European iiilluencos. Tu judge 
from Mr. Horne's account, they are already very dilTerent from 
their well-established reputation for savagery and cannibalism. 
It is ditficult to reconcile his picture with very recent stories of 
cruelty and fanaticism—acquired along with a taste for ardent 
spirits from the inferior kinds of missionaries^which have come 
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fram thonM. In all probability such: stories have i^own con- 
aideraUvon the journey. Jfowever that may be« the iinprension 
of the Fijians left by rendinf^ A Feor in Fiji is that of a mild 
indolent race, excnjitionally amenable to discipline, and open to 
the influences of civilisation of a better kind than tbo vice of 
drunkenness azul tbo habit of excitedly bowling Metliodist hymns. 
Mention is medo of old hill forts now become useless, or utilized 
ns police stations, since the Fiiglisli rule put n stop U) the 
murderous tribal wars. We hear also of marauders from the hills 
who raided on the setllonients, and whom the colonists guarded 
ngsiinst by the fatal expoiiieut of cutting down the woods which 
gave them shelter. 'J'hese raids have apjiarently come to an end. 
which is unfortunately far from being the citso with the ill edbets 
of tiio destruction of the forests. 'J'he races of the islands lm\o 
loyally accepted the JOiiglish rule*, and Mr. ilnrne absolutely met 
a chief who even in these limes was proud of being a Jbitou. 
I’itrhops the author talit'S a rather discreetly iiivoiirnble olDrial 
view of tlio sentiments '^f the Fijians; but in the main his opinion 
lluil they lire well patislied with things us tliey are would appeHr 
to lie well founded. The good sense of the Kngliah rulers, who 
iuturi'ero ns little as possible with the native organization, IniB much 
■to do with their contentment. And, indued, that orgaiiizalion 
wuuld seem to be admir.’ibly made to the hand of an in¬ 
telligent governing power. Mr. lioruo gives an intoresting do- 
Hcripiion of it, which has a curious resembhmeo lo the luimitivo 
iuntitulions of peoples much hearer home. The whole is basHil on 
tlj'> village or “ Kero,” with its chief, the Tuniga ni Koro. 
S,*\i'ral villages are unilod under a Huli, and thfsi* again aioujuted 
iiite (nrcIo.s under a chief or Jh*ko 'I’ni. The I'iiiglisli rb)vernor has 
tak'Mi the place of the king over .all. Thu village cUi«*f is assistfid 
)iy a cmmeil, the chiefs of ilistriets ludd iiKujthly tnetaings, and 
tlm greater chiefs, with two Itulis chosen from uaoii pioviiico, and 
llu’ niilivo alipendiarv imigislraltis, ineul the (Jovernor yearly in the 
ere It. council, Huso vuka 'J'uniga, to discuss national allairs in a 
)'"i Ii,imoiitary way. The whole reads, allowing for tJio dilliireocu 
'M' rlie names, like some passagu from Dr. Stubbs mi thu early con- 
' IIIion of ii Teutonic nation. The liKoiiess is lutide more obxious 
iy the fact that t!i« various native oilices ai'o heredit.iry in cerlnin 
i.nniiicH, from which the immediate holders are elected by the vil- 
bi jc ru’ district council. The people whom Mr. Horne met srom all 
have betin kindly and well disposed, a disjiosition which was 
])iiib.ibly partly due to tbo fact that he earned strong letters of 
riToiruiiundation from tho Governor. On one occasion, at Vuni 
vwuiii, he found himsulf likely to ho stoppod for want of beai’ers, 
tli(‘ men of tho village being absent at some work and not 
likuly to return fur diiysj but tha w'omen, to show that their 
tiivMi should not be w'anting in the accustomed hospitality lo 
striingors," took their place, and were grateful at the end of thu 
ji Ml racy fur u snuill present of tohnccu. Ileathuuisiii is dead, or at 
jiMU'.t. baa sunk out of sight. The chiefs are eager to gut education 
for ih.dr children, and he (jf i4oma-Loma has advanced to such a 
high point of civilization as to have established a respectable 
b(*r.'iIllegal garden. Even the savage Tungucse are bucoining tamed. 
All tbo inhabitants of the isliuids are good sailors, and give pleiity 
of employment to the bont-builderu. On tho subject of the white 
setllers Mr. Horne is sparing of comment, lie says enough, how- 
orru', to show that tho old beach-comber aud vagabond element, 
which has been thu j)est of tho I'ucilic Islands, is still too strong in 
Fiji. 1'imn and the strong hand of Fnglish government will pro¬ 
bably weed the class out in a generation or so, if they W'ill nut be 
drilled into some degree of usefulness. The ndvantages which the 
cultivation of dillerent tropical produce oilers to capital is already 
:it imctiug a better class of settlers. 

A Director of Woods and Forests has naturally n great deal 
1.0 say on the subject of the forests of Fiji. Seveml pas- 
of Mr. Horne's book, and nearly all tho sit appen¬ 
dices, are devoted to the past treatment of tho trees of 
the islands and tho stupa to be taken in the futu]!i|,to prevent 
thi‘ir total disapi>earauce. It would eceni to he the ease with 
oar rule everywhere, from the middle of tho Ibioitic to tho end of 
the Mediterranenu, that, as soon as we liavu stopped the natives 
from cuitiug one another's throats, wo have to stop them from 
cultiog down tho trees. Fiji is no excejpUon to the rule. The 
iiaiivls are wasteful and caraless, and, though the vegetation is 
rapid in the tropical climate, the more valuable trees tend to die- 
a/ipeiir. The white traders have been almost criminally reckless, 
piU'licularly as regards the sandalwood. This noble tree has been 
so stupidly wasted by the old traders of semi-piratical renown 
that it will now have*to bo restored by careful Government su^or- 
iuteudenoe. The procitss will be a long one, as the tree requires 
from sixty to sevouty years to come to maturitv. It is satisfactory 
to sec tbat the Governor has enipln;^ed Mr. llome to draw up a 
acberae for tho re-wooding of tho islands, which wDl probably 
produce the desiroa eil'ect, and not the leas efluctually th.at it 
provides for interesting the natives in the results. Beside sandal¬ 
wood, the islands produce more than twenty difl'urent kinds of 
useful timber, all of which Government is taking, core to foster. 
It is also exerting itself to instruct the natives and the more 
ignorant settlers m bettt^r methods of cultivation. Altogether, 
Humes book shows thai, if Fiji is only severely lot alone 
by philanthropists aud reformers for another half-century, it will 
b^onie a ve^ valuable possession, and produce cofl’ee, cotton, 
sugar, and so forth, to a very respectable figure of millions. 


AUSTIN'S . 

R. AUSTIN tells us in his preface that he formed th# . 
of writing a tragedy on the subject of Savonarola levMteeil 
years ago. Tlosto, therefore, cannot be pleaded in, extenuation of 
any of the shortcomings which we may find in it. Further, the 
author insists that the true drama is tbat which is written to bo 
acted, and which is to be judged, not bv individuals sitting solitaiy 
in their closets, hut by crowds assembled in the theatre.” Here, 
then, is a play written e.\pressly for the stage by on author of 
diiitinctiou; aud as a plav suitable for representation it must stand 
or fall. That such is Mr. Austin’s wish—we might almost say 
aiiibjlion—is clear from the concluding sentence of hie preface:— 

Wbi-MuT Siivnnnmla will pvit Im acted 1 know not. But^ at tho riak of 
hi'iii^rropronchod with prPsuniptiDii, 1 will confesa that I wrote with tho 
iiiiiMitioR, ii»\, thu hopp, of ]uoircring it as a humble contributUm to the 
(li;;iiiiy of till! Kn;;li4h Ma^p. I moy sliiiro the rogret, which others will 
(li)ii)itlu-s ontcrtniii, ilml tin* tiisk iliii not fall into worthier bauds. Hut I 
liMvi- lit lc*;ist omJi-iivoureil to iicroininodato myself to the legilimato do- 
iniiiiiNof lint cxiHliiig thoalrp, and, ns far on m mo lies, to Jeasou that 
i‘slrniigi‘iiuii L between liicrntiirc and the Hlogo which I am surely not alone 
ill tliinkini.; is a rcprojicli mid a detriment to both. 

Wo fully ngree with Mr. Austin in regretting that so few lite¬ 
rary men write for the stage nowadays, and tbat fewer still succeed 
in gelling thuir plays represented. This, however, ie, to a great 
extent, their owu ftmll. The difficulty of persuading a manager 
to accept a now piece by a new writer has become alnioiit 
a common[iliice. ]\nr is it to bo wondered at tbat a man 
of business—for llie management of a theatre is, after all, as 
much a mutter of business as the conduct of any other com- 
iiierciul enterprise—should hesitate for a long while before risking 
his capital. And yet aspirants for dramatic fame persist in in- 
croai^ing this dillioiilty by presenting works of such a character 
that nobody except the sovereign of a wealthy kingdom would 
dream of uuiunting them. Hero, for instance, is a tragedy in five 
long acts, with u list of characters enuinorating thirty-three 
speaking persons, besides n crowd of officers, citizens, soldiers, and 
monks of dillerent ordei'S, all of whom would have to be habited 
correctly, or not presented at all; for the a itlior makes no secret of 
lus desire lo exhibit a series of pictures of life at Florence at one 
of tho most interesting periods of her history. Again, scones such 
as tho “ Durning of tlm V'linities ” in tho Piazza del 8igiioria, wiih 
the Biibsoquunt condemnation of tho cons})irat<irs who have bi>on 
plotting tho return of tho Medici, the attack on the convent of 
8tiu Marco, and the final execution of Savonarola, would tux tho 
r(>sourceB of tho largest and best npmnnied stage in Europe. And 
this brings us to another point. The writiug of a play is, to a 
certain extent, like the painting of a picture. It requirei 
technical knowledge. Artists spend years in trying to acquire 
this knowledge; and until it has boon ucouired they do not pru- 
suino to exhibit their works to tho public. Writers for the 
stage, on the' contrary, soinetimos appear to think that this 
knowledge may bo dispensed with. We liave heard amateur 
actors cut short a tedious rehearsal with the consoling reilecliou, 
** It will nil come right nt night ”; and some of our modern 
dramatic writers act iu a very similar fashion. They do not study 
cither the methods by which tboir conceptions must be pre¬ 
sented to tho public, or the limits imposed by stage convention and 
stage necessity. From what Mr. Austin says in the passugo 
which we have quoted above, wo expected that we should have no 
fault to find with him on this score; and yet, in Act iv., the 
following scenes arc directed lo succeed each other. The act 
opens with the “ Piazza del Duomo/’ which would require tho 
whole depth of the stage; this is succeeded by “ A 8Ueet in 
Florence,” which is evidently not what is called in theiitric.ih 
phrase a “ carpenters’ scene,” for the houses are “ practicable,” wi’h 
doors that open and shut, and window-shutters that are flung ojteii 
to indicate afternoon, and crowds of pecmle come and go; and, 
lastly, wo are taken to the “ Piazza of San Marco,” anollier 
scene occupying the whole stage. We should liko to know 
how Mr. Austin proposes to arrange these elaborate ** sets ” 
without wearying the audience by frequent falls of the curtain. 
We feel sure thut authors are too prone to disregard the import¬ 
ance of the scenic arrangements v/hich their works involve. This 
disregard, however, not seldom causes tho refusal of their piece, 
which they attribute to tho greed o/ a parsimonious manager, while 
it is really duo to their own ignorance of what is as indispensable 
fur a play as a knowledge of colour and composition is for 
picture. 

There are, however, other considerations which, we fear, will 
mllitato against tho favourable reception of Savonarola as an acted 
play. A play to be snccesaful on the stage must above all be in¬ 
teresting. As the elder Dumas cleverly puls U, ** Premier acto 
Clair, cinqiii5me acte court, et do Tinteret partout.” In other 
words, the interest of the audience must be excited nt the outset, 
and then subdivided so dexterously that whenever tbo drop-curtain 
falls they may be left in suspense, eagerly waiting for it to rise 
again. An intoresting story, however, is not all that is necessair; 
the characters, or at any rate the leading ones, must be sympathetic. 
Without this no elaboration of plot, no intioduction of the element 
of suspense, no luxury of histone illustration, lyiU save the piece 
from well-merited condemnation. Mr. Austin’s pl<^ is, to pur 
mind, neither interesting nor sympathetic. There is tittle or no story 
in it, and no single character would enliat theaympaUiyof an audience 
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ibr fiya mimites. The first act promises well. The opeuin{;r scene 
with Lorenzo dei^ Medicii sound in mind hut weak budy, 
Btriving to hear htoiself os usual towards his friends; the suc¬ 
ceeding Bcene, when iho Florentines are hoping for his nccus- 
tomod presence at lln ir carnival \ and the Inst scene of the act, 
whero he vainly nppeals to Savonarola for his blessing, are all 
striking pictures; but they lend to nothing. Iktwceii the first 
wd second acts l^orenzo dies; and Savonarola, though ho appears 
in each succeeding act, excites only that dibtunt sort of adniirn- 
tion which a spectator feels for a comet, or a meteor, nr any other 
strange portent remote Irora the ordinary paths of huiiuinity. Wo 
had hoped, from a few words spoken by Ijovonzo in tho first scene, 
that something was to bn made of hi.s botmthal of iho fair 
Oondida Donati to his friend Tornnbiioui, whom site does not 
love; and of the contrast between his }iasHon and the Boh<*r 
suit of Valori, whom she does love. These ])oi>oi)ages Imvo the 
required elomenls of intoresr. and syinjaithy ; but the author 1ms 
let slip the opportunity of developing them, and has shown the 
lady in a somewhat odious and imnutnviil light, hv niiiking her 
practically responsibio for Toruubuoni's doalh, when a word to 
Valori would hnvo saved him from the t-callohl. As fiir the 
other persons, they have so little individuality that wo liavo 
been repeatedly compelled, while reading the ])hiy, to turn 
to the dramatis pernonoi in order to see wlinh'-r they were 
partisans of the Medici, or Tiagiioui, or ArraLiiati. Spini, 
Salviati, Capponi, all talk in the same language.; and the 
speeches put into their mouths ini^hL be traii.^po.«<('d without 
rendering the scenes iu which they appear iiiori' oIj.hciu-o than the 
author has made them. He is at liis best, when putiing b.-ioro us 
some historic tableau, in no way connectf'd with the lecblo storv 
which runs haltingly through liis jday. Such is the ktmo of the 
** Burning of the Vanities ” in the thinl act, w’hii li is eMau’diiigly 
dramatic and humorous. I'nrortiiualcly, how'i'Vrr, it iuipcvies ilie 
action, and therefore, when jutlgcd by tlio staudiud hei. up by 
Mr. Austin hiruseif, must be uurL'st'rvodly coii'leniUL-d. The 
speeches of Savonarola, again, con.>-iileri‘d nn n iy e.-. rlicttirii-iil 
declaniulion, arc very gi'i>d. Take ior in-lance, ii\', dt iiuiiei.iiion 
of the riorentim'S cclehriiling ihcir eauiiv.-'l m ol the , 

Buomo:— I 

What do \‘<)U I«-r<', ymi \ imn '.ten i.-, ' 

Koarin^' .iMiuiid the lallai^ (m‘ <■ I 

Your Jowd fautahlic caiilit'Icsy Tin* Swuid 
Hungs hy a thread ainl !•< nliiiiit to tall. 

To tali, uy, and on Morciue. J*ul oU' tpiiciv 
Your carnal.^ariia'iilh, and ni.iki- h.-iilo to iloa 
The sncUcloth ol rcpciilancT, Liilli i-. iill, 

Thai, Christians called, arc ivoi^c tliaii iiili<1cl, 

Jhasplu'incrs, iisunTs, slaves to ll4*>lil> lii-( 

Mortgaged to Hell, wlioiii ('Inisl \miu!iI l.mi i 
Hli'sscd arc Um'v Uuk weep ! ytni (uily l.ni; I). 

Klniiiii'less as Soilem are ye, and a.i deaf, 

Seeing no star in the I'.ad.! Ateiii i il lu; 

Your ob:-e('tiL* sonsrs atnl loiil fiivolitii ! 

■ Accursed tiiey that, wnl and they ilnU ■'in;;, 

AcfurM'd in tln-ir «i(f'piing aJi<l their domn ! , 

The Sword Ilf the !.oiil is .siiai'iieiiL-d, and > oiii la ehs I 

Shall feel the siiiiiiiii.C ii'i How hnnr, I 

How long Blnill 1 iniplore you, floreittiiii's ? 

These nre vigorous ver.ses, and did they bcur irt miy way oii tho ! 
story, would produce a fine iinpi'i'^sion. Th<‘ truili i-i ili;)l one 
capital defect underlies the whulo play. Mr. Ae'^lin h.i.s nude j 
the common miblako of those who try liiMr ii.nul iit iii-'i.ric ; 
drama; he has lo'pt the real and the liclitioi.-H ; eis<»ii.i; c.*; far loo | 


THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTONS 

I T was with some misgivings that we learnt from the profaeo 
that the first part of this novel, togetlior with passages in tho 
second and third parts, had been published iu a magazine ns early 
n.s 1872, whilst the rest now nppear.s for the tirst timo. 8iich a 
disjointed method of publication would naturally euggc'st a certain 
scmppiuCKS of trentiuoiit, and is, indeed, iutrdly consistent with, 
the orderly and avti.«*tic dovelopinent of n well-mat tired plot. We 
will say at once that our inivi'iugs were, to a ci;rtiiin extent, 
jn.'itified. Tho work is souiewhat scrappy, and tho ehief incident 
on which tho stury turns is both feeble and improbabhi; but, for 
all that, Tho. Dint/t/ ffoitso at Konsiat/fon i.s a very gcnjil novel. 
Moreover, good as it is, il gives promise of soiuetliing hotter; the 
faults are those of inexperience, rnd will 110 doubt tend to dis¬ 
appear as tho writer gaiu.s more Kimwlcdge of her craft, and are 
])erhap.s partly owing to the ciivnnisl.mce.M under which the bi^olc 
a])pemR ; whil.st the merits are tlie raie ones of strong gr.n.^p,uf 
character, and, above all, of great .Minpiihy ith the humour and 
putho.s of coinmunplace life; and tln'.'^e ore qualities which nre 
eerlainly iiiuro valuable to tho uo\eii>t than llio power of elabt»- 
raling an ingenious plot. 

We have assumed that tho author is n wouiaii, nml this. Indeed, 
is .sufiieiently obxious iVoui the fact that the book os^enliil]ly 
consists of tho loves ami sorrows of a very simple maiden, 
whoso innoeeiit thoughts iiiid ways are deserihed with n fulness 
of kiiowlodgo to which no nmsculiMe writer could pretend. 
It is iu the portrayal of this simple nmideu, and of her most 
dreai'v lil’e, lhal the author .shows her real stroagth. 'i'he syiiipathy 
!>'.'>•> vi\ld, the insight is ^o true, that Holly Ihiwsoii becomes n 
living li;jure, and fills the render with the love and respect that n 
really good woman ahvay.s luspire 4 , even in the m(*sL liurdoned 
iini.'^euliiie bo.soiii. Poll} Dawson is the only daughter of a pro- 
.spi‘rous attorney, wli<», aUhoiigh really very well ol)', ha-s nequived 
such a conlinui d habit of serewing ntid piiieiiiiig that ho makes 
him.solf ami hi.s fniuily porfi ctly iniserabh*. 'J'liis.sleek and respect¬ 
able miser is, alter Polly, the best clniracler iu liiestory. The one 
alfeellon of his life is fur his .-ieldy .son ; hut ho strong is the ruling 
p.issi'iij that ho c.innot bring him.self to uH'ord tho.se comforts ami 
luMirie.-. whieti would .'-iive hi.s son's lil'c. The slnipglo between 
allee.iion and a habit which h.as beeoim* an irre-ilstiblo instinct is 
very well di iH-nbed, and malke.s one forgive the exces.Mve Bws*etnep.s 
ol' the sol), who is a nu>re )iuppe 1 , stiMiigidy iaekiag in the viiid 
re.ility of uiu.' t of the otJicr (igiires. 1 lo is a Kind oi little Dumbey 
grown big-gp’i', ajid one ns.'i.st.sal his fLiueral with a feeling that ho 
wa.M de'lined to end thus I'rom tho very bejrinning, and that ho 
miglit liitve been rather ijuicKcr about it. Neme.sis,however, over- 
tnie.s tho father in the sli:i|io of a second wife; his lir.st one, who 
is rather a good chavaetor, liiiviiJg followed her sou to the grave 
with comiueiidahle alaeiily, more,appart!ntly,beeausoshe wa.sin the 
wny of thi' development of the story limn from any dofinitc iihies.s. 
Air, Dawson, having thus obiuiued Im liberty, makc.s use of it in 
the I'oolibh mitmiev thitt is eomuum enough even in people who 
ought lo know better. He rails in love with an extroinoly 
haughty and impecunious beauty, who is induced to marry him aa 
an alternative to starvation. So blindly mfutunled is he with his 
wife, who never coneeaks her eontempl and uver-siou for him, that 
lie aetiiiilly almost k’lutiehes ont into e.Yliavaganen on her uceoiint, 
iind llu'n tiio.s to I’eeM* i 4 .^pf'ciilation to sali.siy liis outraged love of 
nioni*y. This ends in lJn> way that ai em.s inevitable in novels. Mr. 


distinct. Historic events are gtmerally iniojiMing on ihr. l.ige 1 Diw'.mui ruined, and j.M liuiiid dead one morning in his .•study- 
only in proportion to the iullueiico wliieli tliey i'\eit on the p m.soij.'-'. j wlnlhur he die.s of suicide or of .simple diMuqiointim’iit is not 

of tho author’s owMi creating. It is lare to find events sullleiei.lly ele.oly ;.l.ited. So Polly is left nil alone in the world, as In^r 

dramatic in themj='e]vos to stand alone as tlm fonnd:ili»)n of a immediately departs to the West ladies, and i.s hoard 

play. lf| howiwer, tho anther is able to devise u plot in- ol no more in the. .sioiy. 

volving sympathetic persons, who.se forturie.s are made oi- maned |t ..no of tho weak jioinls of the plot that the father’s misfor- 

by histone evenlft and historic persons, his work is pretty suie tn I imn's ii.'^ivo nothing iu pariicular to do with Polly’s own peculiar 
DO successful. Instances ol this are rare on onr own .stage, thongh ' 1 |•nubl.•.'^. Iho two stoiies pursue their way .^nlo bv side, but 
common enough elsewhere, yiaikespeare'a •* Histories* illustrate j h-uy no inllueiico ono upon tho other. It is truo that l\)lJy is 
our meaning to some extent, J<a- they have l.i.st their jmpulimty 1 l,.!i p.iyr and lonely when her father die.s but then ho never 
precisely for tho reason that Ihero is too imicli history nml too ' j,il..v/ed her any monev when he was alive, nor did he over 
little fiction in them. The audiences ol his day delighted to sei; | i„„u after her 111 any ‘wav, so his death cinistvs no alteration 
events, not so very disUinl from their own tune, repre-ented jnst j,, h.-r comlition. So llttie had aho been looked after that sho 
as they believed them to have happemil, without udditioii nr- |,j,.l, without lier fither’s knowledge, though quite iunocently, 
alteration. Ho, however, when treating a subject at a bufe di.s- j Minu-k »p n violent lri.«iidship with a young gentleman who 
tance, like tho reign oi King John, allowed hi.s laiiey to invent, , w.dks with her, lends her book.s, and improves her mind, and 
under the guise of history, some of the most pathetic ecenes on the ' i ' her guide, philoMipher, nml fri.md. Of eourao sho 

Stage. In French dramatic litciaturo tluiu are many excellent ■ jaiis iii l-.v! with this young genii,•man, who eveulmilly is so 
examples of tho mudo ui treatment that wo have allempU'd to I tyiirhi.T by t he Rpectaele, of her devoliou tliiit ho actually proposes 
indicate. Take, for inalaiice, Victor lliigoa /.tte/vVe ; in ||,-r, Lu e.mtequence, however, of ono of tho lun.st irriiatiug * 

which we Cito not because it !•< the ablest ol his dramas, but ' imd iiup,ia''lbli) lui-ntndersiiiridings that wo have over mot with in 
because it is the one best known. He contrives to inako his pl.iy in- , fiyiion, she bre.dvs olf tho oiigngement. ami at hist, in her misery 

tensely interesting without once violating probability. His hoioino j ]„,H.linc.'.,., accepts a dovotcl lover who has proposed to her 

may never have hwl a son ; but, on the given combtmnH, slio imglit ! „t odd momeuts from iho beginning of tho book. All tlii.s has 
hate had one; and, again, coutemporaiy writers have given her hj,ppeiiid before her father dies—an event which, as wo mentioned 
numerous lovers. The plot, therolmv, m w hich \iclor liugo before, has no inikieiice one way or another upon hor fortunes, 
involves her does not disturb our concoplion of the traditional ij.jbort W’eleli, tho persevering lover, is another well-drawn cha- 
Lucxezia, but only sets before us herself, and tho time in which racier. JIo is a most excellent young man, haitl-working and in- 
sho lived, with terrible force and reality. In some such way, w^e t.*lligcnt in his bu.siueHs, and with u enmeity for unselfish and 
think, Mr. Austin might have treated 8 avomiwla; in other w’ords, ehivjilrons devotion which earu.shim the undvinggratitude of Polly,, 
be might have ahowu him mfiuoncing, and influenced by, tho per- together with many vows that she will devote her life lo making 
sonages of the plot, instead of remaining e.\ternal to them. At jjim happy. But, iu spite of all her gratitude, she cannot bear 
any rate, such a mode of treatment would have given us realities, the thought of marrying him. 8 ho feels it is very wrong of her* 

instead of A set of puppets. -1---1- _ ! 

* r/iK Dwgif flouM at iLtMingttm. boudun and New York : CasselL 
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but the cannot stand bis society when be is jn&kinp^ love 
to her. and this bo is always doing whenever he has the diance. 
for tliis terrible young man, in spite of all bis goodness and 
chivaliy, is one of the dulN^st and most prosaic of human beings; 
And folly, to her cost, has derived from her countless walks and 
talks with her other lover a tinge of literature and an interest in 
high matters, which can lind nothing to satisfy them in the artless 
conversation of lluljert \N'oleIi. The iiiingled comedy and tragedy 
of this droadfuliy lenl situstion have been finely hit uif by our 
author:— 

She lieard Uo1}ert*H footstep ; she knew it well enough. lie rnn tip the 
steps blithely and quickly, let liiniscif in with a Intcli-kcy, and hung up hit< 
Lat in the hall, wlilriiliiig uU thu time, while sill- listened keenly and curi¬ 
ously. Then he louked in on ihe ch/iiice of I'ollv'-t being in tlie parlour, 
and, aeeiiig her, burst in, thiu and sallow, with hn coni, ns nsioil, a size too 

S fur him, hlMnrniH looking iininiluinlly long, uiid his kind, bony I'.ico, 
Bd up with giHKl Ininiour and salisfaetton. “(Hi, l^llly!’''he e\- 
led, “ Lave the old folks really giuifl ? flow nice yon look ! " and ho 
I'uahed forward, and she tried not Ui I'eel like n martyr, and to think tlint it 
VfM all quite right and natural, and she ought to siibmit, and sin- would. 
Oh, Tolly I " he went on, in a tone of rapture, *• look at the cloth laid 

jii.st for us two. Jioesn’t it make you think-? '* 

“Yes, |{obert,*' she said, (Intifuliy. “ Von bad better go and wash your 
hinds,’* she added, in tbc pruciiuui niuntier that aelduui failed lier wlien she 
woa with Itiiberc. 

All right, darlingbut he lingered by the door, still looking with 
aatisfaction ot the dinner table. “1 know wbat Til do,” lie said, in the 
ton© of one to whom a brilliant Idea hud suddenly occurred ; “ I’ll ]iiit onr 
two places close together. You shall sit hero jiisi ronud thi.i cotiht ; ” and 
taking up the knife and fork Hiat had been laid ut the opponile end for 
J’olly, ill! proexHuha] to place them. “And I’ll move the table-spooiM and 
Hnlt-eellur, and tlien we eiiii rpoou between tlie, euuiM*^.” 

“No, you iiiUHin’l,” she said, desperately. “ Do lea\e the things alone. 
What would Harriot thUik V " 

Of course tbing.s eomo right in llio end ; iho silly misunderKtiiiid- 
in^ia cleared up, poor llolwrt Welch i« thrown oicr, mid the 
guide, philosopher, and /rieiid cordo.oceiids In put the liijishing 
touch to Polly's education by marrying her himself. This noble 
conduct seems to quite make aiuenda for the mean way in which 
ho allowed w'hiit lie must have known,was a mistuku to sciianito 
him fmiu the girl to whom ho had ju.st proposed, indeed, ns ho 
inakea no otlort U) clear up the misiindorstanding, or even to .mc 
liLs beloved, one can only suppo.so ilmt ho was rather plnd to gel 
out of tbo ongngcmoiit. However, they get married at lust, mid 
live happily ever iillerwards; poor lloheit Welch being nllowed 
the cold coinRirt of an occasional visit as a trusted friend. 

6uch is the simple story of I’ully s life—a story in itself un¬ 
eventful, commoupliicu indeed where it is not improbable, but still 
profoundly inlurusting iu that it seems tho story of a real vvomun, 
and of one that one cannot Jielp loving. And of all the iimigined 
mes of novels, there is none mure inemiteslable than the good that 
is done by awakening sympathy with the lorluncs and nn.‘i''ortuiU‘8 
of tho ordinary hiiiuan beings who buiTnutid us. There i.s an 
infinite pathos in tho dreary and iiionotoiious o.\i.'5tenccs of average 
women; creatures sometimes foolitiii and sometimes ignorant, 
but olten good with ii goodness tliat seems beyond the jiower of 
men ; and with a patieut cheerfulness that is* proof against all 
boredom, and a quiet eourago that bears them safely thiough the 
tragodies of death and of disappointed Jove, which alone have power 
to stir tho peaceful dulness ol tlicir duy.s. Of such women Tolly | 
Dawson is a typical exiiiuple. liaised soniewhat above tho average 
in intelligence by intercourse with a cultivated egoli.st,.she pays for 
this superiority over her lellow-s by being unahld to accept tlio 
common lot and to marry a worthy and .siujiid nimi to wdioiu she 
can devote tho accumulated gooducbs of u Jirutime. That she is 
made happy in the end is, of couibe, a mere novelistic necessity. 
Wo ourselves have no doubt that tho adored egotist forgot all 
about hoc and married somebody else, whil.st she cheered a lonely 
old ago by brooding over liia munifuld perfection.®. 

In conclusioD, we cannot too highly priii.->e the healtHy tone of 
tho whole story. Although the drawling of the characters is both 
thorough and dolicato, it is commondably free from that supor- 
fiubtle analvsis of hidden motives that makes many modern novels 
flo indescribably todious. Tho style is good throughout ; simple, 
bright, and uiinftectcd, and happily devoid of any pretence at 
** word-painting.” It sounds incredible, but we do not recollect a 
single description of a sunset. Trui^e cun uu liirthor go. 


CHRISTMAS HOOKS. 

IV. 

E cannot say that tho Christinas bouk.s this year show any 
marked improvement on the taste of tho past. The books for 
boys are perhaps rather more readable; for Mr. Henty, especially, 
bos the art of making his stories go ”; and, if tho pictur(!s are 
no better, they are no worse than usual. Tho babies’ books—the 
Mper books for the nurseiy—are more numerous than ever; and 
Ur. Caldecott, Mr. Crane, and Miss Greenaway have set such good 
examples that the illustrations are greatly improved. Jf anv 
Christmas books ever come to be collected and admired, and solil 
for vast prices at future sales, as old chnpbooks sometimes are to- 
the nursery books will be not unlikely to survive. But tho 
** taole books ” do not improve. They neither contain more lite¬ 
rature than in the past, nor ai*e they much less garishly covert 
(tboi^ here, perhaps, there are traces of improvement), nor are 
tlie pictures more worth looking at. Messrs. Bickers have pub- 
lished what might have been a really beautiful book, 77 w 
/ iiyprsM, with copies of Stothard's iUustintions. The size is handy ; 


the binding is stamped vellum, with a pleasant air of antiquity 
combined with cleanness. The* type is clear and good, the paper 
very respectable, and with uncut eoigea; but*—Stothard’s prints ore 
reproduced by photography, the ^ina^ l^wn, glos^ photo¬ 
graphs. Now Stothard’s manner was qmte out of Keeping with 
the pseudo-antiquity of the stamped vellum, and glossy photo¬ 
graphs are equally out of keeping with antiquity and with the 
manner of Stotbnrd. Woodcuts like Bennett's in the old non- 
American style, with bold lines in black and white, would have 
boen^ the iitting illustrations for this volume. If Stothard’s in¬ 
ventions wore to be used (and none can be more gracefully pretty), 
one of tho new methods of roprodaction in facsimile should have 
been employod. These considerations will nut probably prevent 
this handsome and incongruous volume from being popular. But 
tho new rUyrima Jhat/resa shows how shaky and fallible is 
modern taste in decorating books, after all the attempts that have 
been made to lighten the darkness of publishers. 

T/ic 7 1/nf and if a Trilmtarica (W. T. Palmer. Boll and Sons).— 
Mr. I’uliiier is responsible both fur the literature—not letterpress ” 
—and for tho woodcuts of this beautiful volume with a worthy 
Hubji'cl. Among tho woodcuts wo may notice a very mutilated 
“ Supposed iiomiin Sculptiiru of Itiver Ciod ot North Tyne.” The 
Tyne 8 northorlysprings are iuKoxburghshiro.over the liorder. The 
same marsh gives birth to Tyne, flowing south, and Liddel, flowing 
through uoi therii Ijiddesdiile. M r. Talnior gives a most characteristic 
engraving of the “ dour ” Tresbyterian scenery, black hill and sour 
flats in wliicli Tyne has its source. .Mr. Palmer has some by no 
means familiar stories of tho old Borderers who stocked their 
f.irms with sword and spear. Tlie Hobsons, n clan still powerful 
near tho scene of the lUid of the Beidswire, once rather hastily 
stole a flock of scabbed sheep from tho Grahams. .Tustly indignant, 
they miiilo another raid, and caught seven Grahams, whom they 
hanged, to cacoiiragu tho others, and warned them “next time 
gentlemen came to takii their sheep, they were no to be scabbit.” 
But here we are only at tho hoginniag of a book full of fascination 
for all Borderers, and all lovers of rivors. We earnestly commend 
Mr. Pahiu'i-H voluiuo to tho people of tlie North,and to all anglers 
and amateurs of ballads. Some day, we hope, he will illustrate 
Tweed, ri subject more magnilicent than even Tyne. This is much 
too good and jiermaniMitly valuable a book to be forgotten in the 
crowd of Chrihtuiiis n<tv«.'liies. 

Liciinj IWnUera of France and Enffland (llemingtun and 
Llbraire do TArt).—Tlie etchings in this handsome volume have 
already appeared in L'Art. Here is Mr. ^klillais’s “Yeoman of 
tho Guard ” (Walliier) and Mongin's “ Lecture chez jliderot,” 
after M. MoisHonier. Mr. Macbeth etches his own “ Landing 
Sardines.’* There are twelve other etchings of favourite modern 
pielures, and some pages of letterpress. 

T. I’ym's Outlincajur the Little (Jnta to Colour is a scries of pretty 
outliiie-driiwingson rough grey ]iupei*, which will take colour very 
well. We scarcely know of any better present for children with 
n turn for dabbling in wator-coloirr—that is, for all children. 

77 tp Fireaidv (edited by the Kev. Gharles Bullock. “Home 
Words'* Publishing Otlice).—Every kind of story and poem has 
found its way into this volume of TheFireaide; but the leading 
talc is from the pen of NIrs. Mavsliall. This lady, whose energy is 
untiring, is a great favouriie with many readers. Her books are full 
of pIciiHiiiil domestic scenes, aud lier minutely described costumes 
are ti challuiige to all feminine minds. Some, disposed to cavil, 
Liiiglii suggest that a iiioro suitable trimming than croani-coluured 
laeu miglit bo found for a beaver hat; while others would possibly 
say tIuiL Hr, Andrew (.'iarke and Mr. Bichmond, lt.A., liau l;>etter 
be in trod need under other names than their own. But these 
things, like tho real soap and water used in a play, give an air of 
tnitli to the whole. *' 

^ (treat Jleiyhfa yaineil hj Steady EJforta (Rev. T. P. Wilson. 
Nelson).—One out of the two examples of perseverance in this 
book is unhappily chosen. It might be possible for a stupid work¬ 
house boy of sixteen to develop, by plodding, into a clergyman of 
twenty-four; but no amouat of eJl'orts, however “ steady,” could 
implant a genius for drawing like that of »Sarah Jones if the 
genius were not ah-oady there. We admired the Courage of the 
author in giving his heroine such a mime, oven though we ware 
^quite certain she was not destined to go through life with it. And 
so, indeed, it proved, for without any eflbrts—steady or otherwise- 
on her part, the i'ouiidiing iSarah Jones, adopted child of a car¬ 
penter, tivns out to he Grace Manton, only daughter of a baronet. 
Religion is obtruded far too much upon the reader, and the co n- 
versation of the young uilicer who talks of his conversion will only 
too probably have an etl'ect opposite to what the writer intended. 

7'/i0 Leisure Hour (London).—Miss Bird’s travels in Japan have 
afforded matter for some very interesting quotations and observa¬ 
tions. The long story, “ Will ho no’ come bock again,” by 
8nxby, is hardly up to the usmvl mark, nor is the shorter one, 

“ Misjudged,” much better. The rest of the volume is, however, 
cai'efully compiled, and will wile away many long evenings. 

SL JSicholaa: tScribner'a lUuatrated Maffosine (conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. ^Varne).— at, HicJwlaa is always delightful, 
and it contains this year a most Hesh and original story of 
camping out, called “ Mystery in a Mansion.” There are one or 
two sketches from Mn. Oliphant's unwearying pen, and other 
popular authors have been pressed into the service. The illustra- 
tious are by no uieans su])enor to those in our English magaaiaef* 
aundaff at Jloma (Rtdigious Tract Society).—The amidag of 
7/c/ini* is less exciting than usual ns regards the long stories; but 
there is the ordinary amount of instooetive reading and iftriptittil 
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acroBtioi, luid th«ra is a dasoription of a most eceeotrio invention 
called a Bible clock. The point of this consists in having a text 
for evcfy hour of the di^f containing the same number of words 
as there are strokes to we hour. This may have the edect of 
Emulating to piety; hut, on the whole, wo should have thought 
it simpler and more edifying to contemplate the texts in their 
original setting. 

NainiC$ Wee Laddie (Mias Grant. Hatchards),—There 
is something attractive in the mere outside of this little book, and its 
inside does not disappoint us. It is full of simple lifelike sketches of 
Scotch country life, and will not &il to interest any one who takes 
it 

EwryBoy'e Oien Annual (** Leisure Hour'* Office).—gorgeous- 
ness is att^tive to boys, this annual will be a favourite indeed 
with the rising generation. In the first place, there is a gaudy 
picture of “ Famous Cricketers,” whom tlieir own mothers would 
fail to reco^ize; a jocose print, called “ Social Transforiiiatioiis ”; 
some^ brilhant nags, and some quiet-hued fishes. We must 
motion, by the way, that the dubbing of the fiyohoolcs is far too 
thick. Every kind of subject calculated to amuse or interest a 
Iwy is to he found in the letterpress, together with many sugges¬ 
tions that will be equally welcomed by their parents as a means 
of keeping them quiet during the holidays. 

Anihroae Oran; or, with the Buccanrere (F. Scarlett Potter. 
S.P.O.K,)—The adventures of Ambrose Oran are of a comparatively 
unfamiliar sort. The hero) who takes sorvico with a buccaneer 
captain in 1665, for the purpose of enabling bis mulher and sister to 
travel down to Somersetshire with his bounty money, is sold into 
slavery in Jamaica. After some years of a hard life ho escapes, 
and becomm a hunter in Hispaniola, and next joins the for 
the possession of Panama, lue intervals between these events 
are Med with all kinds of stirring deeds, and rather more horrors 
than are suitable for children. The illustrations ore almost the 
worst we have seen yet. 

Hurricane Ilarry (W. II. Kingston. With Illustrations by R. 
Iluttula. Griflilh and Farran).—No country from Nova Scotia to 
the coast of Guinea comes amiss to lliirricaue Hairy, a young 
gentleman who flourished in the middle of the last century. Oii 
reaching the years of discretion, -which were so soon arrived at in 
those halcyon days, Muster Harry entered tlio navy, and took part 
in the war with tho Caribs. Adventures at sea -were, liowovcr, 
insufficient to satisfy the young sailor, and ho hurried back to 
England in time to take part in the Gordon riots. It is woudorful 
that in this scrambling existence he found time for lore-iiiaking, 
but he did manago to do so, although this is diHcruully kept in the 
hackground, with duo regard fur the age aud sox of the readers. J^ot 
us all bo thiwkful we did not live in those days, if people then 
were half as hideous ns those drawings luako them out to be. 

OreaUGrandinother^s /Shoes (Stella Austen. Masters and Co.) 
Miss Austen’s tale, though a little disjointed, is a pleasant story of 
the plays and adventures of some country children, 'i'here is 
perhaps rather too much moralizing; but, on tho whole, it is well 
written, and healthy in tone. 

This is a groat year for Christmas Cards. Messrs. Do La Rue 
send us almanacs, cards, and jiu.ssia-lnather pocketebciolrs, which 
ore not only a joy, but a practical benefit for ever. Messrs. J'lyre 
and Spottiswoode excel in floral cards. Mc.«>srs. Philipps coll tlirir 
cards in various decorative styles, ** Tho Gallery Series.” Messrs. 
Mansell’s cards represent, in very attraetive hues, all things on tho 
earth, and a sumW of sea fairies in the waters under tho earth. 
Mr. Rothes furnishes us with some sporting cards, among others. 
Mr. Raphael Tuck sends copies of tho curds which were successful 
in last year’s competitive exhibition. They are very various in 
style, and many of them very pretty. 

Among other genial additions to the endearing festivities of 
Christmas is the Itmamance rhoiogruph Album (Marion and 
Co.). Wo see no particular connexion between this tome and the 
revival of art and loiters, nor can we praise the decorative borders 
of the pages. 

Messrs. Kent have published a neat and stout box full of poetry, 
including Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Scott, and others. Tho 
twenty-lour volumes are neat, but tho text nece.ssarily small. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

I T would hardly be fair to aflirra that tho lovers of scandal alone 
wiU be disappointed with the correspondence of Dorothea von 
Sehlegol (1) and her sons Johann and Philipp Veit, for the dis¬ 
appointment extends to the lovers of biography and literary 
history. The separation of Mendelssohn’s daughter from her 
admirable, but prosaic, Jewish husband; her union with the 
vouuger Sehlegel, the hierophant of the Romantic school; and 
her subsequent metamorphosis into a Roman Catholic de¬ 
votee, are in some degree symbolical of tho whole history 
of the Bomantio movement, beginniug with a feverish revolt 
against eonventionalities, and ending in subjection to a far 
more oppressive yoke. The intimate history of tho affair, 
also, must have been most interesting, with its far-reaching 
consequences, aud its influence on the lives and opinions 
of such men as the Schlogels and {Scbleiermacher, and its con- 

(x) Bartdkea wn Sekt^^, peh. Mendeluoks, und Jertn SdhM Johanneg 
Veit. Brlefwaoiual iin Auftroge dor FamiUe Veit, heraus- 
gomben von Dr. J. M. Kajch., a Ikle. Mainz: Kirchheim, London: 
WiUlaiiii & Korgale. 


nexion with the great literary scandal of ** Lueinde.” Unfbrtur 
natoly, tho most important pikm fuetificativee pariahed when 
Henriette - Herz, Dorothea von Smlegel’a boeom friend and 
mediator with her first husband, destroyed her correspondence at 
the latter’s roquest. The collection bmore ns is not made in the 
interests of biography, but of the Roman Oatholio Church; and 
its object is to show how a questionable proceeding, excusable, 
however, on the mund that the delinquents were only Jews and 
Protestants, resulted in the acquisition by the Roman communion ' 
of a quartet of very passable saints. It can bardly be doubted 
that Dorothea must have left behind her correspondence more 
worthy of her intellectual reputation than the letters to her 
sons while pursuing their artistic studios at Rome which consti¬ 
tute the bulk of these Tolumes. They indicate the careM, 
aflectionate mother and tho shrewd, observant woman; but are 
neither more nor less interesting than the domestic correspondence 
of thousands of other clever women of whom the world has 
never heard. Tho scanty correspondence of her unconverted 
period is as much more interesting us was the company she 
at that time kept. Tieck, Novalis, the Schlegols are in¬ 
troduced with so much piqiiaucy that, although in reality 
learning little about them, we seem to know them better than 
over before. The greater the pity that a life which promised 
so much, attractive in its very errors, should hove become, in 
comparison, a caimt mortuum. During her transitional period 
between Judaism and (Jatliolicism the influence of Friodrich 
Sehlegel is very apparent, both in her letters and the aphorisms 
selected from her diary; but after her conversion there is little 
trace of any predominating intellectual influence. Her sons— 
Philipp osiJeciaJly^—appear as worthy young men, and, os such, 
attractive, but with little of special interest to say; nor does their 
standing in the world of art seem to altogether Justify the space 
cliiiiuod for them. The book, however, ends abruptly at loiy, 
twelve years beforo Friedrich Schlcgul's death, and twonty-twe 
before Dorothea’s. ^ 

England has recently produced two excellent biographies of 
Lessing, each of which has enjoyed the houour of a tranalaiioir 
into German. Herr Duntzor (2), however, thinks there is room 
for another; and, although bis work has no pretensions to the- 
literary merit of Mr. Siiue'sor Miss ZimmerQ'8,it occupies a ground 
distinctly its own, which sufficiently justifies its puhiicntion. It 
is a companion to tho author's previous biographies of Goethe ondr 
Schiller, and is, like them, almost entirely occupied with the inci¬ 
dents and external circunistatices of Lessing's career, enriched With 
copious particulars of tho persona with whom he was brought 
into coniicxiuii, and accounting, so far as may be, for every day of 
Lis life. Lessing’s roving and unsettled existence did not allow 
the same luxuriance of personal iuiiniacies and local associationa 
to spring up around him as Goethe and tSchillor amassed at 
W'eimar; and hence his life, while more susceptible of intoreating 
biographical treatment in the ordinary style, is less adapted for the 
method followed by Herr Diintzer. lie has, nevertuelcss, col¬ 
lected, with extreme diligence, sufficient portraits, facsimiles, and 
views of places to cuaip a handsome illustrated volume, exceed¬ 
ingly usetul as a n^ady and trustworthy means of reference to tho 
leading fuels of Lessing’s life, and bearing much the same relation 
to biographies executed in a mure puivly literary spirit as a good 
topographical handbook does to tho history of a country. 

A vtuy hauilsoiuo volume, got up with a degree of typographic 
luxury unusual in Germany, records tho history of a person of 
some importance in Lessiugn lile, the actress Caroline Nouber(3^. 
The tlieatre conducted by Caroline during Lessing's early resi¬ 
dence in lierliii first awoke Lessing'.s entiiusiasm for the stage, 
and she produced in 1748 his first piece, Gdehttoj an 

insignificant performance in itsell', but marking an epoch from 
which tho regeneration of the German theatre may be dated. It 
was at that time in a miserable ouuditiou, alike devoid of good 
pieces and good performers. Tho best plays it roukl show were 
translations from the French, which, indeed, continued to be the 
cose till long afterwards. Daron von Redeu-Esbeck has published 
in facsimile a playbill of a translation of Regnard’s “ IHstralt,” and 
also one of a trugudy-ballet on the story of Fuust, curiously indi¬ 
cative of the coudiliou of the theatre at the time, and valuablo oa 
an illustraiiuu of Goethe's poem. Neuber’s own company won 
merely a strolling one, moving from place to place, and her career 
was most unfortunate. She was at one period closely allied with 
Gottsched, the dictator of the German literary republic in his day, 
but more chiefly remembered as the victim of Lessing's ruthless 
polemic. Misunderstandings, however, crept in, and Neuber lost 
credit by appearing in a piece designed to ridicule her former 
benefactor. Nothing else is laid to her charge; but after her 
death at Leip-zig, in extreme poverty (1760), she was refused. 
Christian burial for having been an actress, an outrage atoned for 
by an expiatory service in 1S52. Lessing had the highest opinion 
of her powers, and bur name will always be connected with th(| 
revival of tho German drama. Baron von Itebon-Esbeck s mono¬ 
graph is too long for the intriusio importance of the subject, but 
is highly crediuble as the refined amusement of an amateur of 
tho drama, and wants no recommendation in the shape of fine 

K r and print, aud interesting facsimiles of autographs and play- 

,____ ’ 

(a) I^ningg Lrben, Von Heinrich DUntzer. Leipzig: Wartig. 
Loudon : Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Cartdise Seuber end ikn SMipennKaen: tin JJgitraff tur demtwhm. 
A'lidur- vnd T/uuterpeackichtn. 'Vun F. J. Freiherru rou Reden-Esbeok. 
Leipzig: Jinrth. Loudon; Williams & Norgate. 
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A abstoh of Prince Alexander Galitzin {4), Huueter of Public 
WbiiUp ivcder Alexander h, bjr hie aesutout, the late Peter von 
OoetWi is loll of interest, though rather os a contribution to our. 
fcnowleage of a singular phase of Hussion history than so a bio* 


affliin during the latter ^eara of the reign of Alexander I. After 
long enjoying the Imperial favour, he became compromised in the 
disgimof th le patrons of the Bible Somety, and assailed by the 
reigning iavoilnte Axaktsohejeif and the fanatical monk Fhotius, 
whose pretended revelations had obtained an almost incredibla 
induenoe over Alexander’s mind, was removed to the subordinate 
department of the Post OlHee. Photius, Araktschejed^ and other 
persons eonoerned in these intrigues, are sketched with great spirit 
1^ Goetse, who was himself di^aced, but subsequently obtained 
an boDOuraUe situation in the Ministry of Finance. Qalitzin enjoyed 
the peieoi^ iavour of / lexander’s succesaur in a high degree, but 
never again took a promineat part in public afToirs. Goetoe him¬ 
self appears as a sensible, clear-beaded German, a man of perfect 
integripr and high culture. His memoirs, though containing few 
facts of drst-rate importance, convey a vivid impression of the un- 
whedesome condition of public affairs under Alexander I., a prince 
too intelligent to be unconscious of his incapacity to support the 
trsm^otts burden imposed upon him, and who, like Friederich 
William IV* of Prussia under similar cireumstauces, sought for 
a spurious stmgth in a kind of spiritual dram-drinking. The 
parallel between the two Alexanders is in some respecta startling. 
Anktsohejaff is naturally depicted in the most unfavourable 
coiouss} but some of the traits recorded of him seem to indicate 
strong affections and real magnanimity. There are several aneo- 
dotSB of Oathmiue II,, mostly illustrative of lier rofined tact and 
real goodness of heart wnen political oonsidorations did not 

The latest namitive of the celebrated African traveller, Gerhard 
Rohlfs'^), is the account of the abortive oonunencoment of what 
was deaigned to have boon one of the most extensive of African 
explorations. Starting from Tripoli, Herr Bohlfs was to have 
proceeded northward until he reached the valley of the Congo, 
aiA to J^TC determined the wateiriied between that river and me 
tributiries of the Niger. Upon reaching the oasis of Kufra, how¬ 
ever, a spot about eight dewrees south of Bengasi, the exp^tion 
wia enested and plundered by a native chief; and, although the 
traveUem were subsequently releasod and a portion of the inoil 
restored, it was deemed inadvisable to proceed farther. The 
travellers owed their deliverance in great measure to the inteiv 
vention of the Snuasi, a society of dervishes of recent origin, but 
who have already obtained an influence in that region of Nor^em 
Afirioa ccxiesponding to that exercised in Central Asia by the late 
Akhond of Swat. They are usuallv regarded as exceedingly 
f an a tical; but their chief, a highly intolligont man who worhs 
mitaolm every day, is probably well aware of the doi^er of 
molestum EnropoQM under the present dispensation. As it was. 
Prince Sismarok interfered^ and compelled the Sultan to redeem 
the obligation of bis nommal sovereignty over Tripoli by a com¬ 
pensation of 800/. to the German Geographical Society. Under 
t h ese mroumstances, Herr Uohlfs's book cannot be expected to pos¬ 
sess much , importance as a record of travel, though there is no 
lack of bright sod attractive sketches. His account of Tripoli 
possesses some special interest os the most recent, and in view of 
the political oompUcations to be expected in the Regency. The 
city of Tripoli has, he says, made great progress since his last 
visit, entirely owing to the development of the trade in halfa 
te nacjssi m n), a plant used in the manufacture of paper, 
which yields a sure crop, independent of the weather, and exempt 
ftom the attacks of locusts. The oasis of Kufra, ho tninla, may 
ctirinally have been a marsh. The most valuable part of the 
bow is perhaps Dr» Ascherson's appendix on the plants brought 
. home by the expedition, with a catalogue of the specimens and an 
historical survey of North African botany. 

Br. Bduss's ‘^History of the Old Testament Scriptures”(6) 
is a vezT well executed sunfmary, not only of the books themselves, 
and of the questions relating to ^eir date and authorship, but of 
thacboumstsaces of the times of which they treat, distinguisbed 
bja spirit at once liberal and conservative, and veiy clear. Its 
most unportant featnro, however, is the extensive aocompanying 
bibliography. 

Dr. Zsk*i (7) sketch ^ the influence of English philosophy upon 
the German ]^ilo8ophybf the eighteenth century, a prize ossay, is 
perhaps leas interesting as a contribution to its ostensible subject 
than so a sketch of a number of meritorious writers, Ibllowon fpr 
the most part of Leibnitz or of Wolf, who have been almost 
entirely forgotten." 

There am many sound and ingenious remarks in Sophus Schack’s 


(4) PQrW Akantmdsr GalHain md neine Zeit. Aus den 

EnebnisMB dei GthsfiDratliS Fsfewr von Gostae. Leipzig: Duncker & 
HossUet. London: WiUiaintANorgate. 


(6) 2 Mi OMoAiekle dtr HtUtMn Sohri/ltH AlitM Teatamentt. Entworfen 
' vonSdoigflBeam, ErsteHMlne.' Urauoselnveig: Schrostachke. London: 
WilUsiiii & Norgste. . 
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Studies in Physiognomy’'(8), but they ire mertcd by an en¬ 
deavour, carried to an extravagant lei^, to trace out liuoiful 
xeaemblaoees between human and animal oounteoanoee. 

From Vienna we have the most important etudy in English 
metre that has appeared rince Dr. Guest’s. Hbmry qf 
MhythiM (9). The first instalment, a goodly volume of 565 
pages, after some introductoiy chapters describing the sphere cu 
metre, which Dr. Sehippor elevates to a sdenoe, to be considered 
from the lesthetio, the empiric, and .the historia point of view, 
treats of Old English poet^. This the author divides into the 
Anglo-Saxon age and the Old English age, theater comprehend¬ 
ing two periods, the Norman and the Transition. He traces 
the story and the development of English verso through the 
early strict alliteration, the mingling of alliteration and rayme, 
the attempt to combine accentuation with numeration of syllables, 
and the various strophes used by our ancient poets. .Dr. Sebippet 
speaks with enthusiasm of the high point to which English vend- 
lioation attained at an early period, and points, out the importance 
of the study of metre, us yet unduly neglected, as a neesNsary old 
to the establishment of a really satisfactory theory, Hia work 
abounds with evidences of caru and learning, and we trust may 
receive in this country the attention to whlcu it is entitled. Its 
value is enhanced by a full index. 

Woldemar Eodenfio), who has already .produced a volume 
of light sketches of Itniian mattors, cumes forward with anotiier 
of still lighter substance, but as lively and entertaining as ^ 
author designed them to be. We are only at a loss to per¬ 
ceive the relevancy of an essay on some points connected wi^ 
the FtoMt of Goethe, whose lialitinische Reise ” would surely 
have been more in place, The other papers include disquisitions 
on Tasso, on Italiau popular superstitious, on shows and miracle 
plays, and on the tragical history of the beautiful, but ttufoithfbl, 
Duchess d'Avalos. 

The concluding volume of Robert Prblss’s History of the Modem 
Drama (I r) embraces nearly all the history of the French drama 
that is not of merely antiquarian interest. There seems a curious in- 
difleronce to proportion in the unequal distribution of the volume 
between the dossicul and the modern French drama, the former 
occupying fom^fifths of the whole, although information respect¬ 
ing it is so much more accessible. His account of the Romantic 
reaction in France, and its manifold developments, must be pro¬ 
nounced mcane nnd unsatisfactory, while his treatment of the 
classical epoch is good and full. 

The autlior of the Jews of Barnow ” ond ** Moschko of 
Parma” has again achieved a decided success us a novelist (12^, 
qualified only by the fact that ho has this time been less studiou* 
of brevity ond finish. The story of Taros, a Galician popular 
champion, not altogether unlike feiachcr Masoch’s “ New Job,” only 
that his end is tragical, is decidedly too long. It is novortbeless 
full of fine feeling and spirited portraiture, mtersperaod with 
beautiful pictures of natural scenery. 

A MiUiou,” by E. A, Kunig (13), is a fair average novel of in¬ 
cident, but rather commonplace and mechanical. 

The JUundichau (14) opens with an elegant, although somewhat 
too artificial, story by liaus Iloflinann, founded on the Itomaie 
version of the myth of Molusina. The writer lias evidently made 
Paul lleyse his model, and the pupil is not unworthy of the 
master. A review of the recently published biography of the 
great publisher Brookhaus contains some striking instances of the 
official persecution of liberal ideas in Germany after the War of 
Liberation. Another aeries of the Paris correspondence of the 
philologer Hase during the Consulate aflbrd an insight into 
the French aflairs of the time, especially the confusion in legal 
and ecclesiastical aflairs before Na^leon took them in hand; an^ 
a translation of a report of Count Pahlon, dated 1867, expresses 
tho apprehensions evon then entertained by Itussian statasuen of 
impending Bocial disorganization. 

It is a lault of AufderJiohe (15) to have too many short con^ 
tributions. Perhaps^ however, the shortest is the most important, 
if Professor Palmioi'i proves accurate in hia brief announcement 
of his discovery of helium, a metal hitherto only met with in the 
solar spectrum, In the lava of Vesuvius. The Italian novelist 
Ciampoli contribulos a powerful^ but fantastic, tale, *^The 
Adderman ”; and tho editor himself a pretty child’s story. The 
most interesting of the other contributions are Professor 
Schwiober’s sket^ of Hui^arian politics on the eve of the Revo¬ 
lution of 1848, and 0 . Honkiewicz’s specimens of Kuthenian 
pioverbt. The foreign correspondence is a valuable feature of the 
periodical. 

f8) PhyrngfumUefte Studien. Ton Sophus Sobaok. Am dsn 
Oaniitiiaa von Lugon Liobicb. Jena: Ooetenoble. Londons Eolckmaan. 

(9) ilMgtiiflhe Metrih in LUktriuhtr vad eystemedmktr EntwieMoiM 
dargciteUt. Tb. x. Altcngliachs Metrik. Von Dr. Sebipper. Jbean; 
gtraam. London: TrUbner & Co. 

(xo) Skitxen md KulUrbUdet ant IbdieH* Ton Woldemar 
Jena: Coetenoblo. London: Kolckmann. 

(ix) GeukichU dm neueren Iframat. .Bd. x. Hlf. a. Das aenon 
Drama in graakieiott. Ton B. Prblm. Leipzig! geblioke. London! 
Kolckmann, 

(xa) A’ui JTan^nM’a HeeAt: Romcn, Von £. B. BranAii. Bda 
Brmlstt: SobotUiumor. London : Nutt. 

(Z3) Ariw Mdiwa: Soman, Yon E. A Kdnig. a BdA Jssai 
CoatoaoUs. London! KiddcmBnn. 

(14) IhuteoheSundtehau. dabrg. viii. Hfha. Berlin: PaetSL LmdSia: 
TrilfijerAOi!. . • ro . 

(is) LMSa Intemationalo Bevm 4 ioMiiSBSBehsnweB.LsoiM^ 

▼on tiacher-Moaoeh. . B^x* Lripalffi Gnmnar.A ffiliUMa* . > 

London i Trttbnor A Go. 
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The most interesting contributions to the last two numbers of 
ibe Eustim Review (j6) are a veluable account of Keshgar, a 
description of some ancient wearing apparel found in Oreek 
sepalcnres in Southern KussUf and a review of the proceedings of 
the late International ddonuvury Oonferonco in so far as they alluct 
Hussia. 


GEOSVENOR 


(x6) 2Z«mi«cA« Rtvue. Monatiischrift. fitr die Kunde RumlandM. Heraus- 
ffogeben vod O. ROttger. Jalirg xo. Hft. ^ St. Petersburg: Sebmitzdorff. 
Lo^on: Sieglo. 
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EGYPT. 

S IE WILLIAM 6BEGK)RY has given in a letter to tlie 
Times a very intureBiing acooniit of an interview ho 
has lately had with Colonel Auaby Bet. '[phis enter- 
prising officer, who has lieen the ringleader in the^.dtiny 
lof the army against the Kir&ni¥E,r and now the head of 
the Egyptian national party, hod the'good fortiinp 
dace a moat fhvoarable impressioji on the miadf 
English visitor* He is described as d t^l, athletic, 
soldierly mfUQ, ready and able to give his opinions, 
holding views that betoken a high purpose, and. having 
•quite as ronoh enlightenment as ooald possibly bo expected 
in an Egyptian Colonel. Ho acknowledged the religions 
aapremaoy of the Sultaf as Caliph, bat wished , to ad¬ 
mire him at a distaace, and was resolved to do his at- 
moat to keep Turks and Turkish soldiers out of Egypt. 
He proposed the utmost toleration for Christians and 
•Jews ; for they equally with Mabomodans obey the eternal 
Jaws of God, and of these laws the Colonel spoke with a 
fervour and a dignity which entitled his utterances, in the 
opinion of Colonel Gre(301{Y, to rank with the majestic 
otfasiou of the Antiffoim of SortiocLES. Ho declared that 
the army wanted nothing but justice, that it was the ap- 
poiuted spokesman of tuo dumb multitude, and that all 
that it had done bad been done, in order to give the only 
possible expression to the national longing for independ- 
once. In time of peace he owned, that the army bad no 
claim to be snpremq;.; but his advance in. poy^ieal ocienoe 
was sulfioiently imperlbot to permit himAio Ihy d^wn 
as an incontestable axiom that, in time 
army must rule as well as fight. He has oq objection 
to the continuance of the Control until Egypt ie more 
fitted than it is at present to govern itself aHdgethor; 
for he rccogniesa that it is to the intervention of the 
Control that the cultivators owe the present improve¬ 
ment in their position. But be vehemently urged the in¬ 
justice of Egyptians being superseded by foreigners ip the 
more lucrative posts of minor departments of Govern¬ 
ment. Nothing could be more instructive as to his cha¬ 
racter and capacity than his remarks on this head. Ho is 
one of those men, namorous in every society, and especially 
in every semi-civilized society, whose gonerpus feelings arc 
easily awakened ^ trifling and suporfleial facts. Ho has 
healed of foolish Europeans firing off harmlesr pistols to 
Amuse themselves and frighten the natives, and of the 
European glances of indiscreet wonder which the native 
women have occasionally attracted; and he leaps to'the 
eondnsitm that this unseemly behaviour is tho general 
oharaoteristio of young European officials. He wa^ smitten 
with patriotic lio^r of natives working in the sun to 
onrry out the ophrntions of the Cadastral Survey, u^ilp 
d highly paid Edrbpeto sat indoors recording the reinlts 
pf l&ir work. Under every ^rm of goverumont^ these 
who nie^fltted for .nothing but manual labour na^ust do ity 
while sdihe one qualified W higher woik must sib ]when 
he din do it, and be paid enough to make him undmitakh' 
it. £^br higher work the Colonel was obliged to own tfiti 
there wetb no honest Egyptians properly qualified, and ^ 
that the Egyptiajps who professed to be qualified, and in- 
trigned h^igjber posts, belonged to tho veteran gang 

of plunderers who itourished in tho days of Ismail, and 
hope that a good da/^ahw dawning for them once more. 
The OoLbm no oeHkty^ periiQnally iihposing, and is 
lngrpttd the eaepiaioil ^f ^hehlg,,eonruptibl^; he talks of 


eternal laws, in tho spirit, if not in the language, of 
Sophocles ; ho fully boliovos that ho is working in a good 
way for a good causu; but ho has only got a very slight 
way at present on tho road to statesmanship. Possibly 
fyom want of opportunity, he has not displayed any greater 
amount of military courage and capacity than was needed 
to bullv a young and timid prince. Otherwise ho might 
be ihiriy compared with Gakisaldj, who gave aid and im- 
'tttfise to the national movement, but who, had he not been 
fid and superseded bv men of a vety much hl^er stamp, 
would never have achieved tho independence and unity of 
Italy. 

The koAiel of the Egyptian difficulty lies in the relations 
of the army, and, iio far os the army represents the people, 
of the people to the Khedive. Aoaht Bet candidly owned 
that the army would have liked to revolt against Ismail, 
but was too thoroughly afraid of him to move a step. 
When Ismail was replaced by Tewfiv, the leaders of the 
army thought the time bad oome to ascertain whether the 
eon was as formidable as the father; and the result of the 
experiments they made has been to assure them that 
Tewfik was not a man to frighten any one. Conscious of 
his weakuoBS, and with religious tendencies which prompt 
him to think more of the Caliphat ilmn of eternal laws, 
Tewfie has sought, and is driven te seek more openly. 
every day, support and strength from the He hopes 

that tho troops of his, master will shelter him from the > 
attacks of hU own disobedient army. The national movo- 
pient in Egypt, if the assurances of AHabt Bey warrant 
ns in of the national movement, is rapidly 

a moveuiont against Christian intruders inlvi 
a movement of one set of Mabomodans against another. 
There was one expression used by Abauv Bey. daring liis 
interview with Sir Wili^am Gheookt which was full of 
serious meaning. He said that Egyf>6 was universally 
considered as the centre of the Mahooiedan world. It is 
precisely because lie, too, I'eoognizcs that Egypt may, 
with perhaps some little exaggeration, ho termed the centre 
of the Mahomedan world, that the Sultan wishes to com¬ 
mand it. That tho centre of the Habomodan world should 
be held by independent troops, who will not lot the troopa 
of the Caliph come near them, strikes at the root of the 
Caliphat. Auadt Bey professes, indeed, a kind of theoretical 
respect for the Caliph for the time being; but the Caliph of 
the day may not he tho Caliph of the morrow; .and, rigid 
ns Hahomedanism is in many respects,.it is singularly 
elastic iu the choice of its spiritual ^chiefs. It is always 
found that SheikH who give the "Iiighest .class of oracular 
decisions can bo deposed for some ingouioua reasons in 
dofsaenoe to the wish^ df a powerful hovereigo or a 
powerful populace; and the Sheik of E^pt has 
recently been changed to meet thf views of the of 

the army. The centre «'of the. Mahomedan 1 ^ 

physically strong enough,* and Invested with the eminenco 
of temporal indepeadenp» igMit ii A ppi^pde itself and 

its supporters tfiat bad^lost |hcir 

claim to the Caliphat. thfrafove, 4he iu- 

dependeuco or subjeotibp ^.of^ Egypt is a question full 
of^ the*^g^Nlsr^t issues. The^^preasut KoBoivie, having to 
choose'.a sMe iu tho eontpat whioh has already begun, 
has chosen to throw in lot with tbe.SniiTAV. He 
is the champion of a depQndonOB that FMtdd, keep him 
safe as against on indeaeridunoe that would aweep him 
away. Hatters may ^ w inore or lesaomoothly fbr a 
time, but everything points to the piobabifity ^t the day 
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the Kbkdivr will oitiher abdioftio ot; Brill 
of Turkey. It U jmmtfUuM At i^rAireut to 
IWfTidpfi Brbiit courKo Buglaiw pA/l|lifc to when tbe 
oOofi^ lunteR I but ihs Osvfpvmmmt patifiot iitioir 

krget ibat beforiT loog it baira to dacido 
whelbei^ tbo Soutak oball ot sbaHl Wt be allowed to orask 
the WMM^t iadopoodeoiDp of a rellgioiui oenitir^ whibh 
thrdatewT the j^vxkfea luiid jwaiiiQsi oa wbMb 00 tbd 
liighoBt Bal«a g . 

Amobi^ tb^ otber oljeofs on wUipb Aff^tnr Btr and bis 
fneiil)« treta^aoppoeed to have net tbeir heartn aaa tho In- 
crcaso of^tbe army,, n^d'the yfA^^ Knnsttik whom they 
apyomied bee applied for aa.^ ioeaneiiee of ike army froei' 
tweleO to eightyfti thotimud Man. The yropcHKil ha$ been 
rejected by Ibe Control,kocouao it would involve an outlay 
of more tnaA a ^quaiSr of k millioti a year. But an in- 
creaso of ioa,ooo 7 . liae^beon ^needed, vhitek it ie eatd 
may, perhape, aud|Qe to provide for an arpy of dfteeO 
thoueaud men 4 l^o inoreaf^ kaa been e^moeiied, beenuee 
the Cbntrol thought that some additional forces Were really 
needed. It is Oftou assumed that the Egyptian nrmv can 
have nothing to do, and it is trne that oi’dinarily it bsn 
little to do, And has ample leisure for intrignos apd insub- 
01 dmation. But aomb troops are aJ waya wanted, and every 
now and ikemoceaeionA arise wkesL many troops arctioeded. 
The 3gypt known to ordinary travellers may be Cttsily kept 
in drdorby Uf good k>ea1 police j but thjro is a wild and very 
disosdsrixhlgypt beyond, where evendiscipliaed troops have 
vory rough work. lntelHgen<'a has ju«tt been reeei^^ 
that, in ike far l§ouilj,'a new prophet has appeared, w^o 
gathered together, without tluif sltghtest difficulty, a band 
of followers, and cut to pieces an Egyptian regiment that 
was sent to put him down. A force strong enough to 
ensure suooQss has now to be sent from tke army of tower 
Bgypt. Xt obviously On srdnouS and expensive under- 
talnftg to send troops many hundred giUes into a territory 
so Wild that a ptopnet can in a few dsys eoUeot more than 
a thousand men under Ms standard. Moihin||r coohl show 
morO olenfSy tliat ev^ Egyptian Gewernmont must have 
peculiar dil&calfttsa to encoSAtevi and these peculiar 
difficidtioB would exist, and might, perhaps, exist 
in an aggrnvated form, if ilie government of Egypt 
were in the bands* of hlnghind. The assumption 
of the govommont of Egypt by England might, under 
OOaoBiV&li circramsiaaceB, be vroersary, but it would bo a 
vory disop^alde iu)d paii^ul necessity. It is a thing to 
bo avoided, if possibles not a thing to bo hghtly taken np 
SH the pasiimo of a great nation. Even if Eur^ne 
apsonted^aud to Ossumo fhf^ is to assume very ntach—tap 
inherent sIiQouUies of tho ^olserprlse ato sueb as to tnakit 
tbe most reOkless politician think many times before he 
lialks lightV pf eonding Eeg^ieh tre^ to <^xvo. It 18 
not kj^wn Egypt, so muah nuknoiirp Egypt/ that 
gives met oaueo of alarm. Wo should havO nut Afrly 
to mnmtBiin order where order is scarcely ever die- 
tulked, bat to introduce order where older Is an- 
teaown IIP most precariously upheld. We dJbould Imvo to 
^Uomrs^ves SBe^rable for the supprossiou ^^tho hlaOe 
trade tom tko mouths to the souroos of the JSile. With 
iunei^musy, and meh we eould, no doubt, do what we 
hifsi wndertilien to do; but the cost and the sacrihdd eff life 
would be most serioua Auaht Bey said that he trnSteB^o 
tko justice of l^glaud not to seise on Egypt 5 be may 

X _ iX _I.L.X Xa J 


TUB LOPOEB FBANOnm 

rilHE de<^oti cl the Court of Appeal in ^BRAmjLW fi 
i BAT|.i«, 4 ind tsvo other cases, is so far satisfactory 
that tt ditninisbes the mischievous effe^ of a scandalous 
legislative inisoa'Tiago. lAt the same time the judgment 
iurniUhes att^ditional dRustration of the aeoidenial 
natnfe,of a Venous obaogSMnt^dlioCd W inadvertence 
into tlm Oowstituthni. A large numbor of voters, mostly 
unfit, may be added to the register on the wholly irrele. 
vant ground that tbo knfilorde of the rooms which they 
occupy are not resident oi^ the preanses. Another 
large number may be excluded from the register becanCe 
their landlords liv# in^ tbb same heutes with them- 
selves; but revising bdrnstom will be ^amded to detifT** 
mine wbetkor in suck csaas ihe deenpier elf th# ^houfse 
wnreises any eontrol over the reoms of lodgete/ ,Tb0 



casnal nature of the distinction whioA has boep unio- 
tcntkibafiy erdated by the 'Act possibly woppiy an 
argument for equalising the frc|mmoc bv k Memiaouens 
extonAion of Chq right Cf voting to alklodgem, or to all 
kkSile adults. iaCjdeptidly, the f^urt of Ap^ Witt have 
decided anotber Vostien^of an entirely 4 d%ent kind. 
Judges ,iei the first will in mtnra bediMdined* 

0 tbr^ have a 

S oF their own opinions. 

idol ^urt the* Que , . 

aiddect to revision, a grievnos iejhstiod would hwve , 
pe«<peifated,theci^ with the beat iUtonUous. Tkoreasim- i 
ing by which the final decision pa§ supported will be 
genl^mlly accepted aa sound, though the resuH may be 
disappointing. There is fer the present no measure of Ihe^ 
evil which mqy ix. 3 ult from the iutolesaWe'eirelossness of 
BaHiathent* 7he nest registration will ptrhapA*supply 
statistics of hhe proportion of householders who let todg- 
iugs in mere than one set of build&ngs. The en- 
frenphised^ voters may turu out to be of the lowest 
dlasf, as the tonanta of professional lodging-bouso 
kitepurs. A resident landlord* has a sokiewbat stronger 
unotivc tor ipcolnding thieves, habitual drunkards,, 
and tbo lictons amd disaepntablo* olasaos in geUeroL 
The kkbonr bl the parochial ofiioere, who are re- 
tpenaiblc tor the li^t cf votorli, will bO ehcrmciu^ly increased 
by tho .MiirOduoiton of revised version of the tlonatita- 
tiun. Co avoid the tioable of minuter Inquiry, they may 
he willing fo accept Hny'statoment which may bo made by 
tho Jodgtiig'houiK* keeper or one of the inmates ss to the 
numbett names, and length of r^sidotice of the electors. 
A rogibtor drawn np on hearsay would bo a snitable result 
of random legtslaiiOn. 

From the time when the Dudsional Court decided that 
nearly the whole adult mile population was entitled to 
vote m borongJis, tboobjedUons toanow or newly disooverod 
Constitution were hi no degree directed against the Judges 
Although the Judges btcm to hove been most akin in thoir 
interpretation of tlio Act cf 187S, it was impossible to 
deny that the judgment was consistent with the words oi 
tliB dibputed clause. The phrase •‘jadgo-rnade law,”" 
tliough it has BometimGS been invidiously UhCd, implies not 
Usurpation on the part of the courts of law, but uegluot 
of duty by tbowe who, in or out of Parliament, are respon¬ 
sible for Icgibldfcion. It is on|y by a figsro pf speoch that 
law, and especially strlfcute law, can be said to bo made by 
Jadgw. When, in tho discharge of thoir duty, they 
elicit fromi, uu enactment a result which had noicr 
been forosodn, tbuy are, by a conscious or involuu- 
taiy metophur, said to m^e the law whioti they 
declaie. lu modern times, even whem their decisions 
tovolvo the gravest political oonsequonces, ihoir impar- 
hality is hxeuipt from suimioioD. Both ike Court of 
original question and the Court of Appeal discussed ono 
or two stupid and confused shntdhoos with the dispas^ 
siqinate acutoness Wbioh scholars might exhibit in con. 
strutog a corrupt pasiiiBge in a Greek chorus. Tiid 
stosehTy pmotico of'wMamenb would not compare (kvour- 
aljly with the flomeritfi of tbo idlest cowist or the dullest 
Commontator. Tfm methods fif legisfati^oii which are 
'^tkeugli^ gobd nnoilgh for ifac countcy Wore lately iUusr 
tratodf m Aho^tfivial iiifirfsmde of tbo Welsk Sunday Closing 


iraet, not piriy to tho justioo Cf England, but to its com-' ^, Aet. In Wions djstrtoto of the ^^psiity thC 
tnon adwewkeaBngli&menbegin i*fealieo what seizing^, eenme ww oposaticn at mln^Ut and,.the 

on Egypt} meaui. havu found li ^mistbto 


^ __ . ^ __ to 'vjto- 

ntti|ib*^tlfo tereia..orthc Act cs^itk to toown totoa- 
tio» 43f ito authofti. ,TV Pejr 

of UolWd to the of lords 

the eonfoton wkiek hc%}^fii^seiL to a tokmier wbtolt he 
apptoeutfy thought sataStotory, JttAyfiag dUocvm^d tW 
flaws in to Bdk be %aa fibcut td intmuce the neOmSsfy 
afiie]|dwfisfri% whck the pAitoofilgS id to maast&O ni« the 
Hpaw of <3i»wmoWi of 


Slit ttttmAi 

t<aK^Ue Hmt «|w.lwi#E 

sassr-i 


ttoib- 

iCdiAC'^tbo 

t^fpOoept 
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, PdlilTIOS IN iSsx. " 

f I QMpe^ble <^nditian of Ireland so absorbs 

* jmOHD atlentiOn that the goueral history of- the past, 
teooUed to the mih^ by (| conegioas 
. elfcnrt.. At. the b^iiming of 1881 oatvagM of aU Tcinde 

. were constontly perpetrated in Ireland. At the ehd of 
the yw Tiolenoe and anaroby are still more naiWsally 
preralent The pretence of resistance to nnjast demand 
OB the pBH of the landlords ban beea exolmnged for a 
gonerd rofosBl of niBt. ToMnts who are re»Ur or pro- 
^ Willing to pay exense tbemselrea on the gronnd 
or thr^^ whmh are too often actually executed. It is 
5 **™ i? ^ ^ regretted that the Ijaud League, wEich had 
irom the n^ stinialatod crime, finally, by forbidding all 
payment of .rent, proroked the Q-overument to declare its 
snpprwion and to arrest some of ite leaders; but the 
OfganixatiOB laaintMns its vitality in the absence of a 
Visible centre, and Mr. PAUUBti, and his allies may beset 
that they hare disoovored a political secret in their 
ancces^t appeal to the worst of human motivoa AtJ 
,tois ti^ last year it was generally aeserted, on 

oAm^L remains orodiblo, that Mr. 

UtiWIouB, though he wds sladc in repressing out. 
roge, yet regarded with tenderness the right ot’ nro- 
""'’‘fending landlords. M the 
I»pnUr b^ef waAtrell fonaded,iafe long stsatgle on the 

^nd BiE, as it was ^utd and nltimatdy enacted, gave 

*'■8 property oftiie 
^ndlCrds, Uongh some optimiste, including the Pbuiv 

j majorit/of londlords 

rewarded by «xompaon from fortfaer loss for the 

^mfofoffibl“‘:i“s 

♦o wW** have lately begun 

w '“ded property in Ireland hnf oanged 
r'M.rf *” ’• “'""‘•h'nent- At the first sitMng the 

GW Commumoner proclaimed the startling dodtrinoVat I 

tH^Aooen^ior to 

Snb.Commi8sionf, each ' 

oonsi^ng of a lawyer in sman praettea «ud opJtwo ino- 
*f’""V<hmere, have'already 
f’merc.to ifoiu. by arbi- 
'‘"S'i* patiieans are not 
pcodfs that 

have hitherto been intolerably opprwsods The 
sooarity for the rcsidao of their 
J^^att fwtfepiiTnihnt^of which they had boon >re. 

■ ""/"'“er/mo his tho condition 

r WfSn ' mfediion of vicuma 

Great Britain. In parts 
Boolland 1;ppa^farmer8 are cembiniuff for 
thems«aves. 

Di'ght J)© ozpeoted, euoouragos their 
iii)e of ambignonB phi^ 

comnn^ial prasperitt 
bc^ interiuiptod, tbonifh 
prevented the removal of 

d^nnt^, fa^piaj^ a^nt the middle of the year.' may 
fee in some degree attribntod to the improremont of trade. 


The demand for Bnglish prodnets wonld bepraotioally mi. 
Iimi^, but for the proteotive tariffs whieh are establidbed 
in all other omllsed States. A eonseqnent sense of'in. 
justice has I^uced a mistaken agitation which is already 
suhBidijig. ,.Tho theoiy of Fair-trade; aa it is called, r^ 
qpires tbn imposition of retaliatory duties on imports from 
ginntnes whiok impose heavy taxes on Mnghsh goods. 
Some dreemora haVe projsoted a Onstoms Onion of the 
Mother-coantry and the Oolonics, with perfect internal 
fiw trade iwd a high tariff against foreigners. Many of 
the pronwters of the movement anted in porfeot miad 
fiuth; but tiim have not sneoeoded in obtaining nummne 
proselytes. Many years will probably elapse before the 
principles of Free-trade will be acknowledged on the Con- 
Unent of Aimpe or in America. In the 'moantinio' 
Anglmid will derive great advantages foom the possessipn 
of a Mnnd rommoroiar ejstom. The uataral iBritation of tho 
partisans of Faiivtrade has eombinod with the more reason¬ 
able convichonsof the mass of tho trading community to in. 
spire a wholesome yimlance during the negotlationafor a re- 
nowal of tho Frencli Commen^l Treaty. TbhMnglS 
manutacturors have almost nnanimonsly protested against 
the oonolimion of any treaiy which iXgWheTs C 
than Mr. Coiinra's. At firpt tbeir indiairenco to a seUlc 

SJStlit^ W ^ *)* with in- 

F^rh^r.’™ ? ^ Brown among 

STK^tol. * ’1* *“ to tho barifwarduoss of 

the Lnglish pnoducors. The fate of the treaty is still 

are Buglish CtimmJssioncHi 

are Iwliovod to .have , agreed on all important points oxomit 
the htench duties'on woollen goods. ' 

""!/‘"ro'S" *ro"™cl'i«iis which have boon con- 
imghsh policy ere the settlement of t£ 
dispute .between Greece and Turkey, and tho mflitar? 
mntiuyin Lgypt. In the Fronoh invasion of TanVtlio 
Emdish Oovurnment liM wisely remained noutraL Tho 
«. f Ire.' P'"’!’P«tonlmr.eB at Berlin Lad assented bv- 
anticipation 1,1 an indefinite oxtousion of French in, 
flueiloo lit. the llagenoy.; and the Frenoh Cousnl U '' 
Koesrau, aiiparently olioso his own . time for otml 

iln? Qiili fl. dlrilitxmtwifa I_ _ i» . : . 

Jg thii. 


...» uu«,,o to xeniioe tno JVrommrs to obedience ■ and hi. 
deltolt was pnuWnrf by the forced aooeptanoe of a treaty 
which abolished bis mdojiendeuco. The French afford' 
few skirmishes, left the KAumirs to themseC® bauw 
have smeo found it necess^y to employe 
force lu rostiuiumg tho discontented tribes as far as th« 
Riders of the desert. Th. insm^ents are tlfc ^Lwo 
to ropist ironoh troops, but they keep the whole o^try 
in alarm, and they frequcntlyp;evade Tiuranit ’ M. fj.sru^ 

ri!Sl'^to®A*’-*t*^°“,^'’‘’ *“ power, expressed' hw dete’rmlna' 
ton to.maiBtum the tseaty of Burdo-J bafir woZl 
perhaps be glad to be rid of an nnptofitoWo aonli 
turn. An adverse voidict given bv a 
^.iuon for libel .^brought bv M Rfvii’rai!T* 


hpd Italy hare,fortho 7 A^rC dS bv S 
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[ CicM’inany ; it is not known whotlior bis 
orcrt^H^bavu been favourably retituvod. The oomjiUca- 
tloxffr.w CoTitincMiial politics iiro inoxhanstiblo ; ond it 
that Ib-iiico lii.-.MAi!Clv, having Kiiddunly 
^f»iMb6d friendly rein lions with thu IV)i'K, is ilisposod to 
jlilerft •rc on bis behalf to iniprovo liis pnsitioA at 
tlumc. Tfc is intelligible that foreign (Jovernments shonhl 
regret tlie abolition of tlio temporal power, so far as the 
Pope’s territorial sovereignty ronderod him liable to 
innterial pressure; but it is impossible for any llaliaji 
Government to rclinipiish its hold on Rome, and Prineo 
PlSMAliCK can have no design of eoereing Italy. An 
iilliaiicc of Germany with the Porp: would, in spite of the 
oomplicaiions at Tunis, throw biiek Italy into tho arni.s 
of Pmnee. Tho projected abolition of the Falk Laws, 
tind the appointment of a Pru.ssiaii Minister aeeredited 
to tho Vatican, are conaequeneos of Princo JbsM A tick’s 
defeat in tho recent elections. The family alliaiicu 
with Russia has apparently not been disturbed by the 
iisHaasination of Ai.lxandi’u III. and by the accession of his 
son. Tho Kmperors of Gkumany and Russia held a meet¬ 
ing at Dantxig, in which they seem to have arrived at a 
Xiolitical understanding, fciinee that time Connt Kalnoky, 
who bcoame Austro-llungarian Foreign Minister ou tho 
death of ihiron Haymerlk, is supposed to have arranged a 
more formal treaty with the Russian C’onrt; yet, 110001x1!ng to 
tlu! latest rumours, the rclalions (if tlioRussiau and Gorman 
Governments have lately become less friendly. Internal 
iroubloa and anxieties will firobably prevent tho Russian 
Govornmoni from disturbing tho peace of Faropo. 

Tho brilliant advance and tho victory of f?ir Fukdeiiick 
Roukuts in tho neighbourliood of Candahar were folluwed 
by the entire evacuation of the territory which had bc(3n 
occupied as far as Pishm. Some months afterwards Ayuuu 
advanced from Herat to Candahar, and defeated one of 
AiJL'UiiKAnMAN’s gcuoruls; but in a Bubsociucnt encounter 
Ayoos was defeated; and, Ilcrat having been occDX)ied 
by an oflicer of Audukiiatiman’s, Ayoou took refuge in 
Persian territory. It is not yet certain W’hctber the 
Amekk will bo able to maintain his authority at any or 
all of tho throe capitals of Afghanistan. During tho 
internal struggles the Russians appear to have advanced 
BO far into tho Turcoman country as to have proennid tho 
submission of tho chiefs of Merv. The result of the most 
mortifying occurreuco of tho year is not yet fully known. 
Tho Transvaal has, in painful circum.siunccs, been surren¬ 
dered to tho Poors, and for tho present thcro is peace in 
South Africa. Tho death of Lord Bkaconsfikld will 
perhaps henceforth serve os a date for a great change in 
Fuglish policy. In no previou.s year has tho prognjss of 
revolution been more distinctly visible. Tho aceiduntal 
acquisition of tho suffrage by a portion of tho lowest 
classes of the conimuiiity, through a scandalous blander, 
has scarcely excited attention. 


imD JUSTICE LUSH. 

T he death of Lord Justice IjUsh terminates a long and 
honourable career. There has seldom been a better 
specimen of the barrister who attends to his businoHs, who 
works bard and gets on by working hard, who sticks to 
his trade until ho becomes master of it; or of the judge who 
gives his whole mind and his whole powers to getting 
properly through his duties, who knows what a judge 
ought to know, and who sits in tho seat of justico in 
order to give justice of the best kind and in the be.st 
way that experience of men and law can suggest. In 
a calling w*hcro bo many equalities and habits of the 
intellect may show themselves as in tliat of a judge, 
and in a sphere ..so singularly wide and varied as that 
of the administration of tho Jaw, there are sure to be 
found distinct types of judges, and each typo may be 
admirable and excellent in its way. The two heads of tho 
ordinary judicial body, Lord Coi^iir.iDGB and tho Master of 
tlie Rolls, add very greatly to the efficiency of tho 
licneb, and attract a very large portion of tho confidence 
of the p^nbiio and of the Bar in tho administration of the 
law. No men could be more unlike, and the special gifts 
for judicial woi’k which they bring with them are very 
distinct and almost dissimilar; bnt they have one point of 
resemblance—^that each is unique in his own way, and 
each taros his gifts and graces, or his insight and rapidity, 
to the work before him os he might have tamed it to 


other work. The man comes before the judge. Lord 
Justice Jiirsir prc.scntiTd a dificront typq, In him the 
ninii was the lawyer; not that he was a legal nodant, 
or a lawyer with mere technical knowledge. Un the 
contrary, ho brought to the administration of the law 
a sound cominon sense, a just commisoration for suitors, 
an unfailing dusiro that tho rules of law should be dis> 
covorod to be whiit an honourable man who knows 
law, but ^Yho also knows tho placo of law in life, would 
wish them to be. No judgo was ever move anxious 
that Biiitors, who each had something of justice on his 
side, slionld settle their differences before legal subtle- 
tlus woixj argued out; and there was nothing bo liked 
bolter than to make Buch suitors tolerably happy before 
they knew what was happening to thorn. A master of 
tcchiiicalitios, ho wa.s never the slave of his knowledge. 
But he was throughout life a lawyer, and a lawyer who 
moved on in tho old-fushionod traditional way. He 
worked his way up along a toilsome path from the 
bottom almost to tho top. Ho did not outer the halls 
of legal triumph through any of their grand portals. 
He hogan by being a solicitor, was called late to the 
liar, wrote a book on practice, and practised as a 
special pleader; ho was then a very hard-working 
junior, and next a hard-working Queen’s Counsel; and, 
lastly, for fifteen years, a hard-working Puiano judge. 
Ifo was never in parliament, ho never electrified a 
jury or any one el.se. But he knew his business, 
stuck to his business, and was at last made a Judgo 
of Appeal because? it became quite impossible that ho 
shouhl not bo mado one. It W'onld be too liassardous 
to say that all judges ought to be of this tyjw; hut 
it is very safo to say that tho judicial body would 
littlo satisfy the legal profession and the public unless 
it contained a large admixture of judges like Lord Justico 
Lufii. 

The Judgo wdioso death is now w’idely and sincerely 
deplored had been longer on the Bench than any other 
judge. Tho calling of a judge seems to bo healthy one, and 
several of tho judges are advanced in years ; but tho dafo 
of tlio Lord Jl’sijcio’s np])oititment was anterior to that 
of any of his colleagues. In sixteen years all who sat 
with him had l>ooii rnado jinlgos, and many of them hail 
been appointed very roc(intly. During tho (jxisLonce of 
tho present JSIinistry not a single English see has fallen 
vacant; bnt no fewer than six ordinary judges have born 
appointed, and four ordinary jadg(js have been mado 
judges of appeal. Besides tho vacanoy in the Appeal Cou. t 
created by the douth of Lord Justico Jjiisii, there is nlho 
vacant tho post of a third paid Law Lord. Tw’o vory high 
positions, tlieroforo, have now to bo filled up; and if promo¬ 
tions are made from tho existing Beneli, thoro will bo other 
vacancies to bo tilled up among the, ordinary judg(3s. If U> 
bo mado u judge or to bo proiiiotod is happiness, then tho 
Governmunt has made ten persons happy, and it may, if it 
pleases, bestow happiness on four others. And yet it has 
not been two years in office; This shows an extraordinary 
fiow of legal advancement, and ought to bo most gratifying 
to tho Bur. Thoro will probably be Rome what of a pause 
in tho enrrent soon, for tho places created by recent legisla' 
tion will havo been filled up, and many of the uewly- 
appoiiited judges are comparatively young men. But tho 
flow must always go on with a fairly strong forco, for tho 
judgeships are now many, and the date of Lord Justice 
Lush’s first appointment shows that within a moderately 
short space of time vacancies must qoonr. Leaders 
at the Bar and those who have attained eminence 
in some way without being exactly leaders have, 
therefore, a good time before them. Business is said to 
be slack at the Bar just now, and clever men who feel that 
they ought to be making more money deplore a state of 
things which they think is hardly worthy of a groat com¬ 
mercial country. But the basiuess of being a judge was 
never brisker than it is now. And, whatever may be said 
in public, therp can be little doubt that there are very 
few barristers who are not pleued to secure the oiler uf 
a judgeship, and who are not still more pleased and proud 
if they can say that they have received the ofi'er and re- 
fused it. The occupation of a judge is at once agreeable, 
dignified, and healthy. On this last advantage i f their 
position the judges lay peculiar stress. They are allowed 
four and a half mouths of clear holiday in a year, and they 
declare that thejr could not get on with a day less* That 
is about the tnioimnm of complete leisnie which a man, 
occupying an agreeable and dignified position, most enjoy 
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if he 18 to keep* perfeotly well and bright. With this 
liberal provision for continued health and spirita, they foel 
that a judgeship is a position which they have done thorn- 
selves no wrong in accepting, and which tlioy can rooom- 
mend to their aspiring friends with complete good faith. 

It is sometimos however thonght, and moro frequently 
perhaps said, that judgeships may bo very good things 
to get, but that there aro now so many of them that there 
■will soon bo a dearth of barristers fit to get them. Thoae 
who aro of this opinion may study with advantage the 
career of Lord Justico Lusii. Ho was by common eonsout 
an excellent judge; but it cannot be said tiiat ho in any 
way lifted himself out of the ordinary groove of his prc)- 
fession. Ho was not in Parliament; he had been many 
years a Puisne judge before ho was inadd a Judgo ol‘ 
Appeal. Ho rose ns any barriBtor of ability mry rise, and 
be won his way to the Appeal Conrt by long slow hard 
work. If this is the road along which barristcr.s have to 
travel in order to die with the reputation of having been 
excellent judges, there ought not to be any great detieieucy 
•of competent travellers. Thoro ore many reasons for 
thinking that it will in the future be easier ihau it has 
hitherto been to follow in tho steps of Lord Justice Lush. 
Purely professional qualities have moro and more attention 
paid them. The connexion between the Bar and polities 
grows less and less. Parliament is not now tlioreeogni/.i-d 
avenue to tho Bench that it used to bo. 'J'en of tho cxist- 
ing judges have he m a])pointe(l in the lust four years, 
and out of the ten only two were ever in the Huu.se of 
Oommons. It may oven bo doubted whether a barrister 
does not now lessen rather than improve his chuncos of a 
judgeship by entering Parliunient. Jf be stays outside, 
his appointment cannot be deiionncod as a politic-al job, 
and he cannot have to vacate a seat whieli the Govern¬ 
ment might fear to lose. And, while Llio Btmch is be¬ 
coming less political, tho chief legal Parliaracniary offices 
aro becoming moro political. Tho Law Officers are much 
more politicians who tako semi-legal places in the 
Government than lawyers who occupy somi-political ap¬ 
pointments on their way to tho Bench. Possibly, in time, 
tho Chancellorship may undergo a similar translonnatiun ; 
and tho Chancellor will bo regarded, not as tho head of 
tho law, but as a peer who i'or the tiiiiu being imports 
some general aeqiiuintauco with law into tbo counsels of 
tho Cabinet. Tho S}>hero of political lawyers will thus 
become a different sphere from that of iion-politieal 
lawyers ; and, in tho sphere of non-political lawyers, Ijord 
Justice Lusn surely set an example that may he followed, 
and reached an eminonco that may be rivalled, if only 
those who come after him will do their work from tho day 
of their call to tho day of their death as steadily, as 
laboriously, and as sonaibly as he did. 


M. PAUL BERT AND THE BTSIIOPS. 

PAUL BERT is evidently doterminod that the 
• Chnruh shall not forgot what sort of ruler she has 
over her. Tho bishops are now to taste in their own porsous 
some of the sweets of that survoillnnco to which thiiy arc 
fiupposod to havo subjected their clergy. Tbo Minister 
bus directed one of his subordinates to obtain from tbo 
Prefects minute information as to tho churaoler, unto 
cedents, and habits of tbo bishops. That M. Bkkt should 
wish to enlarge his knowledge upon these points is natural 
onough. A bishop is to him a perfectly unknown animal, 
and, as so long as ho remaius Minister of Worship ho will 
have to maintain some kind of relations with bisliops, it 
is indispousable that this omission in his political edn- 
oatlon should somehow bo filled up. M. Beut lluds 
himself inconveniently in advance of his ago. Until 
lately ho had probably looked forward to being JMin- 
istor in that happy future when clinrcKcs and re¬ 
ligions shall be no moro; and when, if bishops have 
to be studied at all, it will bo from specimens presorved in 
spirits, not from the living subject, h'ortuiio has called 
M. BBftT to greatness while this beneficent process is stil) 
incomplete. Instead of having to build on tho ground 
from ■which the Church has been cleared away, he has him. 
self to take a hand in tho process of demolition. Bishops 
still cumber tho ground in all directions, and, much us 
he himsolf may* long for the time when they shall do so 
no longer, he has to wait for M. Qaus£TTA*s bidding before 
tAlriiTg .|iieas!n.roB to get rid of them. All that is left to 
him therefore is to make tho lives that are still left to 


them as uncomfortable us possible. This is a part which 
M. Beut is very well able to piny. Tho diroction to tho 
Prefects to keep a sharp eye on tbo bishops, and to flub. 
j(fcfc their words and actions to tho kind of scrutiny 
which a detective policeman brings to *bcar on a 
Bu.'^pcctud criminal, is sufficiently annoying to men 
who, down to a very few years back, wore at least 
as important personages in their dioceses as tbo Prefect 
himself. Tiio mere sense of being watched is unpleasant, 
and to be watched by an equal to whom you have suddenly 
been made subordinate is especially disagreeable. This 
Ja.sb feature in the case is caret ally brought out by tho 
friends of the Govornraont in tho press. They defend M, 
Casiag.vaih’s circular on tho ground that it involves no 
new princiiilc. Tho Prelect, h, they say, liavo always boon in 
tlio habit, of kcojiing tho Minister well informed as to tlio 
merits and dcmcriUs of their subordinates. Ilow else can 
tlio lilliii.stcr know whom to promote and ■whom to leavo 
wlicro lio is? ’iriio point of M. CAsrAONAKY’s circular lies 
ill (ho (act that it extends to bishops a kind of inspection 
which has hitherto boon only applied to tho officials re* 
sponsible to tlio Prefect. It treats thorn for tho first time 
•as tho Pfot'oet’s Huborilinates. Even the motive alleged 
for tho issue of the circular has a sling of its own. 
'J’lio bishops know that vacancii'S in tho higher ranks 
of tho hierarchy are filled np by tho Govoriiuient, but 
they do niit wish to bo roniiiidcd that thoir promotion 
depends on M. BkIm's pleasuro. Tin’s is preoLsoly tho 
kind of j'eficctioii tiiat brings tlioir ]io.sition homo to 
(hem in llio most unpleasant manner possiblo. M. 
Gamuktta’s choico of a Alini.stcr of Worship is thus com- 
jilotely juslilioJ. Jlo wished to make tho clergy pass 
under the yoke, anil wliilc M. Bf.kt is tlioir superior there 
is no fear that any iiieident of the process will bo oxcusod 
them. 

Some wonder has been expressed at tho indiscretion 
wdiich allowed tho existence of this circular to bocoiue 
known. It is safe, however, to say that it was written iu 
order to beconio known. M. Beut had no need to put his 
desire for information about tbo bishops on record in this 
formal way. Jf tho information itself wore the thing ho 
valued, ho could havo obtained it witliont difficulty 
and without noise, lie need not oven havo committed 
the wish to writing. A French Prefect is seldniu 
slow at taking a hint, aud it would havo been <iuito 
eiiungh for tho Minister to inuiition in conversation 
that It would bo cjoiivenicnt to know anything that could 
bo got together about the blshop.s to ensure ample iufor- 
niation. iL is allovvnblo thereforo to suppose that some¬ 
thing more than information was wanted. Tho annoyance 
to be given to tho bishops in tho courso of obtaining the 
iiiforinutioii wits coiilompliited beforehand. If M. BeU'J' 
could at onco have been supplied from tho jiigeun-boles of 
tho Ministry of Worship with all the facts ho wantod, lio 
would still iiavo directed M. Casi'AOxNAuy U) send out tho 
(*irciihir. Tho policy wliich underlies this step—tho policy 
of irritating and humiliating tho clergy in tho most con¬ 
spicuous way possible—is evidently one which M. Gamdetta 
has doliboratoly adopted. Tlio (Jliurcli is to bo placed 
under a kind of official cxcomniauiculiori. To bo her 
.servant is to bo counted a.s a sufficient disqualification for 
tho service of the State. Even tbo villago school master 
must not in future act as bellringer or sacristan in tho 
villago church. Ho must decide which post he will retain, 
and abandon or be dismissed from the other. 'J^Iio Church 
IS a public enemy ; and, except iu tho ca.so of M. Beut, who 
Is conijiclicd by tho terms of tho Concordat to go i.lirough 
certain formalities of intercourse, all who associate them¬ 
selves with her must expect to bo treated as public 
cnomics. As yet, however, it must be observed that no 
positive liurm lias been done to ilio Church. Insult has not 
so much been added to injury as it has taken the place of it. 
M. i''KRUY was a moro active enemy than M. Gamueita has 
yet shown himsolf, though M. Gaaitm’.tta is probably re¬ 
garded by all except thu very few who aro in tho secret-- 
if thci'o JH any secret to bo in—as by tiir the moro for¬ 
midable adversary. It is still possible, thcrofore, that tlio 
notion that M. Gamtietta deliberately intends his bark to 
be worse tliuii his bite may provo to iiavo truth in it; and 
that, though ]\ 1 . Cameetta is bent upon making tho lives 
of tho French clergy burdensome, he intends to bo coutciit 
with this. Tho advantage of such a courso is that it 
enables him to keep his Radical supporters in good humour 
without breaking with tho traditional policy of Franco, 
where tho external iutorcsta of Catholicism aro concorned. 
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He baB to be a protector of Catholicism in Tanis and 
Algeria, and considerations which bo cannot disregard 
may make it important not to be on very bad terms with 
the Pope. How is he to bend to those nocossitics without 
alienating nis Kadical snpporters at home ? Only by 
giving these sopporters the plensnro, which they vnlne so 
highly, of seeing a bishop baited. In the strength of this 
refreshing meat they may perhaps endure to see the 
Nuncio asked to dinner and the French Minister at the 
Vatican instrnctcd to be conrioous to tLo Pope. 

The restoration of tho oath which under the Concordat 
onght to bo taken by hishope on their appointment to a 
SCO, if it is really iutonded, is another move in the. 
same din^ctioii. It is quite impossible tliat M. Gauiietta 
should supf ose that there is any safety in oaths. He has 
seen too many taken and broken to have any illu.sion loft 
upon this point. Many of the higher utlicials who now 
servo the liepublic were originally servaiits of tho Krnpirc, 
but the allegiance they swore to Nai'oleon 111 . has not 
stood in the way of their duty to the powers that be. 
An oath “to remain obedient and faithful to the Government. 
“ ostablishcd by the Constitution of the French Republic ’* 
will only remain binding na long as there is a French Re¬ 
public to be obeyed; aud the most ardent rebel nsualiy 
Ruccecds in persuading himself that public tranquillity and 
tho welfare of the State will in tho long run be promoted, 
not impaired, by tho removal of tho particular rulers against 
whom be is conspiring. There is irony enough in the 
fact that this very oath to maintain tho Kopublic w'as im- 
]iuKod on the bishops by tho first Napoleon. But an oath 
may be useless without ceasing to bo distasteful, and it is 
ill the latter quality that Ibo explanation of its revival 
should perhaps be looked for. Tho bishops are suspected, 
to say the least, of cliorishing a coucealed dislike of tbe 
Republic, and to remind them that they have taken 
an oath to remain obedient aud faithful to it, and to 
inform the Government of anything occurring in their 
dioceses to tho prejudice of the State, will be a ready 
method of annoying them when nothing elso happens to 
be at hand. By what process M. Gamuetta has convinced 
himself that this method of treating the greatest and most 
conservative of French institutions can ultimately promote 
publio tranquillity is not known. Perhaps in tho hurry 
of taking otiico he has not found time to put tho quostion 
to himself. 


THE BRIBERY SENTICNCES. 

T here could bo little doubt as to tho answer which 
Sir William Hakcourt would return to tho memorial 
in favour of the persons convicted of bribery. Having in 
the last Session introduced a Government Bill for the 
aggravation of tho punishment of the offence, the members 
of tho Cabinet could not bo expected to admit that the 
existing penalty was excessive. Aii immediate remission 
of tho sentences would have operated as a censure on the 
judge who had deliberately inflicted a severe penalty on 
undoubted offenders against the law. That tho Home 
Secketary is not unwilling to reconsider the sentences 
on grounds of liumauity has already been proved by tho 
release of one of the raisdomeananta wlio had become 
seriously ill in prison. If there should be grounds for 
similar clemency in any of the other cases, it will be better 
that any partial mitigation of punishment should not be 
made under pressure. That the moral guilt of the prisoners 
is not, in general estimation, deemed proportionate to tho 
legal cousequeoces of their acts seems to be amply proved 
l>y the extraordinary depth and extent of the feeling 
whloh has been excited by the sentences. In addition to 
a much larger number of memorialists holding good social 
positions, more than a hundred members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, three hundred bankers, and between three 
and four thousand solicitors have signed one or other of 
several memorials which wore presented to the Home 
Secretary. No attempt was made to suggest the inno- 
conco of any of the prisoners, and tho memorial inoluded 
decent phrases in formal condemnation of the offence of 
administering bribes; bat it is certain that the memorial¬ 
ists, while they were chiefly actnatod by personal com¬ 
passion, really disbelieved in tbe gravity of a crime which 
has been created by legislation. Bribery at elections is, On 
any tenable tlieory^ of representation, wrong in itself, and it 
ia still more certainly illegal; but the whole eomnmnity is 
coLEcious that its horror of the practice is more or less 


hypocritical and capHoions. Votes enght to be given 
with exclusive regard to the public interest; bat in the 
groat majority of instances the practice is remote from the 
ideal standard. There are even worse methods of oormp.* 
tion than tbe distribntion of sovereigns. 

The same virtnons Government whioh proposes to add 
hard labour to imprisonment as a penalty of payment for 
votes has lately pro fited by one of the most disgracefsl! 
appeals to tho cnpidicy of voters which have ever been 
employed by the most anscmpuloua of election agents. Tbe 
Committee or tbe supporters of the Irish Solioitor 
General at tho late election for Dorry issned placards with 
litita of rents reduced according to the scandalous practice 
of the Land Act Sub-Commissioners, with an intimation 


that similar boons would bo secured by tenant-farmers if 
they voted for Mr. Poktru. It is highly probable that these 
corrupt inciloments, which seem not to have been repudiated 
by the candidate, tended to secure his return. His 
colleagues and auperiors welcomed bis victory withouk 
exproHsiiig any remorse for proceediags whioh were morally 
equivalent to bribery. The Ministers, indeed, cannot 
afford to inquire too closely into the means by which 
many of their followers obtained seats in Parliament. Somo 
of the constituencies which contributed to the Liberal 
majority sold their votes almost as openly as the electors 
of Sandwich or of Macclosflcld. The equally gnilty 
con&ciencos of both political parties sometimes deterred 
tho losers from petitioning, and con8e()uontly seonred 
them against troublesome inquiries. Tbo electors of 
Derry sold their suffrages at higher rate, for borough 
voters seldom obtain a price equal to twenty-five or thirty 
per cent, of an average Ulster farmer*s rent. Even tbo 
most immaculate of Ministers has not always abstained 
from the suggestion of sordid or selfish motives. In 
1874 Mr. Gladstone promised to repeal the Income-tax if 
tho constitnencies would renew his lease of power. If 
the electors in general had responded to his offer, there 
can bo no donbt that they would have voted in considera¬ 
tion of a pecuniary advantage to themselves. 

It is possible that severity of punishment may tend to 
create an artificial public opinion in condemnation of 
bribery. For tho present, the unexpected sentences which 
have been passed seem to havo produced an opposite 
effect. Tho forty thousand memorialists who approached 
tho Homo Office were probably disposed to find exonsea 
for acts which they nominally allowed to be culpable. It 
is at least certain that they were more impressed with the 
assumed injustico of the penalty than with the guilt of 
the misdemeanants. To ordinary persons it seems 
shocking that u solicitor or town councillor should bo 
compelled to wear a prison dress and live on prison fare, 
while his equals, who are known to have been engaged in 
similar practices, find tliat their social position is not 
affected. Rich and zealous Liberals who, like the oorre- 
apondiog section of tho opposite party, subsoribe largo 
sums to bo employed at every general election, must 
strongly suspect that tho application of the funds which 
they provide is not always consistent with absolute purity. 
There are, indeed, legal expenses to bo inouiTed ; but tho 
money passes through tho hands of subordinate agents, 
who may not be inclined to lose an election for want of a 
moderate sum. Not a few boroughs are, with more or lesa 
sucooss, “ nursed,” as it is called, by neighbonring aspirants 
to Parliamentary honours. The constituencies which 
profit by the continuous liberality of intending candidates 
are not morally distinguishable from their neighbours who 
sell themselves for a lump sum. As long as respeotable 
politicians of both parties connive at snob practioesi it will 
DO difllcnlt to persuade ordinary persona that a distributor 
of bribes is on tho same moral level with a thief or a 
forger. 

It is contended by the advocates of severity that tho 
admitted oonfnsion and uncertainty of opinion reqnires to 
be corrected by a strict administratioa of the law, if not 
by the imposition of additional penalties. It is nonoeiv- 
able that snob experiments might have the effect of dimin¬ 
ishing, if not of abolishing, the grosser forms of bribery. 
In snob a case a definite i^vantage wonld have been ob¬ 
tained, but many of the evils whioh seem to be inseparable 
from a system of popnlar representation would remain. A 
pnrobaaed vote indicates no preference for one candidate 
over another, and no belief in any political principle; bat tbe 
bribable voter, even if he were prevents from .aotoally 
receiving bribes, wonld still, as befbre, have no disposition 
to recognise merit or fitness. It is diffionlt to ooiyeetaTO the 
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groands on which the constitaency of Maoclof^lleld would 
vote in the absence of bribes, if tiieir borough wore not 
disfranchised. The ohanoea are that their paymasters on 
either side have ordinarily been eqaal in patriotism and 
ability, and that they could only be distinguished by their 
oomparative spirit in bidding at the electoral auction. When 
no money was forthcoming, tho voters would probably 
prefer, in default of other reasons for choice, the most 
fluent demagogue. Their appetite for illegitimate gains 
would be directed to general projects of spoliation, iustcad 
of to personal corruption. It is impossible to make luou 
honest, intelligent^ or public-spirited by peual legislation ; 
but perhaps one' corrupt motive among many may bo 
gradually eliminated. At the next gcuci’al election the 
business of administering bribes will pass into the hands 
of humbler agents. There will bo u largo number of 
additional claimants in virtue of their occupation of rooms 
in common lodging-houses. By an odd accident tho snmti 
Judge whoso sentence hcis produced a reaction in favour 
of bribery came about tho same time to tho couclusion 
that Parliament had, without knowing it, suddenly 
enfranchised nearly tho whole mailo population of tho 
boroughs. This decision was afterwards limited in its 
scope and effects, but to a considerable extent it was con¬ 
firmed. It is not to be expected tliat tho poorest part of 
the population, unexpectedly invested with the franchise, 
will refuse in all cases to sell their unfamiliar votes. It 
may also be predicted that they will iiud willing cus¬ 
tomers. A 


THE POPE AND ITALY. 

fTlHE precise authorship of tho pamphlet II Papa c 
JL Vltalia^ which has recently appeared nt Home, is not 
of much consequence. It is pretty certain that it contains, 
if not tho Popk’s last word on the relations .between him¬ 
self and tho Italian Government, at least the particular 
word which he thinks it expedient to say at the present 
moment. Perhaps it will be doing tho writer no in¬ 
justice to assumo that his object is rather to show the 
difliculties that surround the maintenance of the present 
state of things in Rome than to bring about tho adoption 
of the particular proposal recommended in the pamphlet. 
That this proposal wonld in itself bo a reasonablo one 
may bo admitted. It is very much to the interest of 
both the Powers concerned that they should devise some 
means of living peaceably side by side, and no expedient 
would bo so effectual—supposing that it were possible to 
resort to it—os tho transfer of the seat of Government to 
Florence. Rome could then resume the place for which 
history and tho course of events have fitted her, and become 
tho ecclesiastical capital of tho Catholic world. U'ho whole 
temper, however, of tho Italian people is opj^osed to such a 
compromise as this. Ifc is hardly too much to say that to 
the Italian Radicals lUdiau unity was dearer for that which 
it destroyed than for that which it created. To make 
Rome tho seat of Government was to declare that the 
world of which it had so long been the capital bad ceased 
to be. Any compromise which lessons the force of this 
triumph would encounter violent and probably successful 
opposition from the whole Radical party. With tho fran¬ 
chise what it is, even its acceptance by the majority of tho 
Legislature would be by no means couclusivo as to it« 
popularity in the countij, and tho Cabinet which proposed 
it mig^ht enly find that it had made its own coutiuuaiico in 
office impossible. 

If, however, the expedient suggested by the writer of 
the pamphlet must be rojoctod as impracticable, ho has no 
diffionltv in showing that the expedient actually adopted 
by the Italian Government is inadequate. Tl’he “ Guaran- 
“ tees,” he says, guarantee nothing. They have been given 
to the Pope by a Government which was free to withhold 
them, and is equally free to recall thorn. Liberty which 
rests on no better foundation than an Act of tho Logis- 
Jatare is no liberty at all. A vote has made it, and a ^to 
can unmake it. This is the objection to tho theory of a 
Law of Guarantees; but there is a farther objection in the 
fimt that recent events have shown that the Italian 
Government is too weak to give eflect to the statute, 
however anxious it maybe to do so. A living Pope is 
not likely to evoke less enmity than a dead one; and if 
the authorities could not secure for the body of Pius IX. an 
uninterrupted and honoured journey to its last resting- 
plaoe, wjbat chance is there that Leo XIll. would meet 


with more respectful treatmoiit if he went in and out as 
of old among tho Human pc'^nle ? If tho law were 
technically inadequate, some little weakness on the part 
of those whoso business it is to enforce it might be put 
up with. If it had been carried ont to the letter, its 
technical insufficiency might bo passed over. But, 
when it is worthless alike on paper and in action, 
it is impossible fur tho Peru to put any tk^nst in it. 
There is really no answer to this reasoning. The Italian 
Radicals arc hewn out of tho saino block as tho French 
Radicals. Their dislike of tho Papacy is not a mere 
languid feeling evoked by tho recolloetion of the wrongs it 
has dono thorn in tho past. They hate it for its virtues at 
least as much as for it."! faults. Of the two, they were more 
ready to tolerate Pius IX. than Leo XIII. Tho one, they 
felt, was doing soiuethiiig at every turn to ombroil the 
Church with the temporal Govornmenta of Europe; the 
other is prudent, conciliatory, and anxious to be on good 
terms with all the Powers with which he is brought in 
contact. Pius XX. needed only to bo left alone to ensure 
that bo would sotiiobow mako things worse for himself; 
Leo XIII., if ho wore allowed to go his own way, might 
end by convincing tho Italians that their temporal iutercsis 
would bo host served by a frank nndorstanding with the 
Vatican. Supposing that tho French Legislature had 
passed a Law of Guarantees when Marshal MaoMauon was 
President of the I^topublio and tho Duke of Buooltb Prime 
Minister, what chance would there bo of its maintenance 
now that M. GuCvv is President and M. Gambetta Prime 
Minister ? A steady progress in tho direction of Radicalism 
is no more impossible in Italy than it has proved to be in 
France; and, il tho Extremo Left woro once in power, the 
Pope’s title to tho honours and imraunitios of a sovereign 
prince would not bo worth an hour’s purchase. 

It is not the purpose of tho writer of tho pamphlet to 
indiuiiie any means by which the system of guarantees 
could bo Btrongthoued. He wishes to show by a process 
of exjhauation that the only possible way out of the dead¬ 
lock in which things at present are lies in a Concordat 
between tho new Italy and the Roman Ghuroh which 
shall secure to tho Pope tho liberty which Catholics every¬ 
where desire for him by giving him back his scoptra 
But to ask one thing with a secret intention of accepting 
another is not an unknown process in diplomacy ; and ic 
would not bo surprising if tho author of this pamphlet 
and those in wliose interest ho writes were more bent 
upon proving the offers embodied in tho Law of Guarantees 
to be illusory than u])on rojetjting all proposals to make 
thmn real except tho one actually suggested in its pages. 
There is a third expedient which is not open to the ob¬ 
jections which are urged with so much force against the 
adequacy of the Law of Guarantees and the possibility of 
restoring Romo to tho Poi-e. What is it that makes the 
guarantees so worthless in tho eyes of Leo XIII. ? The 
fact that they have no sanction beyond a Parliameutary 
vote which may any day bo rescinded. Consequently, if 
they could bo invested with some sanction which is not 
dependent on a Parliamentary vote, the ground of the 
Papal objection would be removed. Tho ouly way in 
which this additional sanclion can be given is by making 
them rest not on statute, but on treaty. No doubt, oven 
a treaty can be denounced, but only if tho Power de- 
nonneing it is willing to run all tho risks which such a 
step may carry with it. Ordinarily speaking, rights which 
are secured by an international instrurneut are beyond the 
reach of municipal legislation. Of coarse even an inter- 
national instrument may go for nothing, if none of the 
parties to it are disposed to enforce its duo oxocuiion. The 
liberty which tho Law of Guarantees professedly gives to tue 
Pope might bo secured to him by a treaty between Italy and 
certain other Powers, and yet, in tho event of this liberty 
being violated by tlic Italian Government, none of tho other 
aignatary Powers might eliooHo to interfere. But the 
solution recommended by the writer of tho pamphlet is 
open to au almost identical objection. Supposing that 
tho city of Rome, together with some fragment of tho 
surrounding country, were restored to the Pope, his posses¬ 
sion of it must remain in tho highest degree procariout?, 
unless it were secured by something in the nature of an 
international arrangement. Without suoh an arraugemont 
the Pope would be as much at the mercy of the Italian 
Government as he is now. Tho territory, like the 
guarantees, would have been freely given, and might bo 
caprioionaly taken awa^. Tho only way to mako a modui 
vivendi enduring is to invest it with some kind of authority 
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which the Italian Parlinmeut. caimot annul of its own moro 
motion. It may bo impuHhibio, of conrso, to create each 
an authority; hut, Kupposinjr it to bo created, it would 
bo far eoHier to ailix it to a Ijavv of GnaruutcoB than to a 
oeflsion of territory. Where either expedient would secure 
the Pope’s indopendenco, that which is onsiest to bring 
about is plainly the best to labour for. It is true that the 
Italian Ministerial papers profess to regard both proposals 
as equally impossible. Tho Italian Government will not 
tolerate, ihoy say, any kind oi‘ foreign intorlDronoo be¬ 
tween itself anil tho Pui'E. But tlio pn^sont rclatinns 
between tho two Powers uro of a kind which can hardly 
be more tolerable t"* Italy than they are to the l^orn. So 
long as tho Clinrcli is hopelessly estranged, tho State must 
forego the support of tho greatest of cousorvativo forers. 
There is only ouo of tho Llaliaii parties tliut can prolit by 
this state of things,.and that is tho parly which ri'garda 
tho Kino as only one degreu less hateful than tho Poi'e. 


MR. SHAW AND IIOMli: RULTi:. 

M r. SlIA^V’S tomperato and argnmentativo letter 
more than justilies Ids refusal to join tho resuscitated 
Home Rule L(‘agiie, and it contains almost as conclusive 
an arguraiMit against tho AsMoeiation known by tho same 
namo of which lio was onco tho jiominal leader. Mr. Shaw 
hints,if he duos not expressly iiHsert, that the pro.soiit League 
is formed for treasonable purposes, and also as a suhstituto 
for the Land Leugno while that organizutiun ia violently 
BupproHsed. No loyal Rubjcct, no friend of order or 
justice, will join any Loaguo for elTectirig political changes 
“ while tho country is excited by wild and impracticablo 
** schemes, while bccial tics ai'o loosened, and while das- 
“ tardly crime is stalking through tho land.” Mr. Paunei.l 
bos never mado a secret of the connoxion botwcini tho 
system of ngrarian plunder which ho has promoted and tho 
ulterior political revoiatioii which, as he hopes, will follow. 
The oxtonnination, or even tho irnpoverishnieui,-of tho 
owners of land will have annihilated tho class which is 
most closely ideiitilicd with the Union. Mr. SuAW, in¬ 
deed, believes that tho tenant-farmers, tho iradc.smcn, and 
tho middle clnss in general would oppose separation if 
they thought that it was imminent. The reasons for his 
judginout aro not slated ; and it is not improbable that 
Mr. Pabnelt/s ealcnlation would be justified by tho result. 
It is certain that the Homo liulc League is, at tho present 
time, bitterly hostile to England and to all tho Irish sup¬ 
porters of union. Tho fiction of a federal relation between 
tho Empire and a self-governing Irish State is wholly 
obsolete. As Mr. Shaw says, the agitation is directed, not 
to the attainment of local self-goverumont, but to tho 
establishment of an Irish Kopublic, which, it may be 
added, would habitually ally itself with any foreign 
enemy of England. a 

No English politician, with tho exception of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, has thus far prolossed to regard the disruption of 
the United Kingdom as an open question; and yet no less 
definite issue is raised by tho agitation for Homo Buie. 
As long as an indefinite demand for something which was 
designated as Homo Kulo was proferrod by Mr. Butt, 
Mr. Buaw, and their associates, it was possibJo to believe, 
or to protend to believe, that a local Legislature was com¬ 
patible with tho feoveroignty of tho Imperial Parliament 
and with tho prerogativo of tho Crown. The Irish voters 
in English boroughs were inslructod to support candidates 
who promised to vote, not for tho concc6.siou of Home Halo, 
but for an inquiry into tho merits of the scheme. In other 
words, those who truckled to the agitation admitted that 
Home Rulo W'as nu open question. The most conclusive 
arguments against the project wore repudiated under the 
inlio^ice, in almost every instance, of corrupt jiersonal 
motives. Several members owe their seats to com- 
plianco with the demands of the Irish demagogues, 
and some candidates suifered for thoir dishonest subser¬ 
viency throngli tho just oilenco which it gave to the 
genuine constituency. It is probable that hereafter even 
corrupt politicians will abstain from this particular mal- 
ractice. No votes are for the present to bo got by ad- 
esion to the project of an Irish Bopublio; and a prosolyto 
to Home Buie in its latest form is pledged to no more 
moderate scheme. It may bo admitted that Irish agitators 
have only disclosed a transparent secret in deducing the 
logical conolusion from the dootrine of Home Bale; but 
it is always possible to affeot belief in a political fiction 


where anything is to be got by wilful credulity. The 
Home Bole movement with which Mr. Shaw properly 
dissovors his connexion will be nseless, and indeed inoon* 
venient, to English Radicals. Sbmo of thorn may, like Mr. 
Shaw, cultivate a conventional belief in the possibiUty of 
oxtonding the local independence of Ireland witnont 
weakening the connexion with England; but no snob 
sclicme would command tbo popular support which was 
given to Homo Rule when the phrase was understood to 
moan much moro than it expressed. 

Mr. Sjiaw’s explanation of tbo abandoned Homo Rule 
scliemo is not remarkably clear. “ Tho Federal plan,” he 
says, “ as adopted by tho Couforonce of 1873, was a com- 
“ promise. It was believed in by many, by others adopted 
” UK a fair mode of meeting a groat diilicnlty • . . bnt 

there wc^re obliers, and among them active and influential 
“ mtsn, who joined the Association with tho view of using 
“ it as a means of working out much more extreme ends; 
** and even before Mr. Butt’s death it was evident that 
“ these gentlemen had attained complete ascendency in its 
“ councils.” Tho great diilicnlty which was to be evaded 
by tho Homo B<u 1 e theory was no other than tho proverbial 
impossibility of keeping the door at tho same moment 
open and shut. Tho Federal project was in substance the 
restoration of tho form of goverument which existed, with 
the upisodo of the robellioii, from 17S2 to zSoo. An Irish 
Parliament of Lords and Commons was to occupy itself 
with iutcrnal legislation and administration, without inter¬ 
fering in Imperial ufl'airs. I'he Irish w'ere to bo separately 
represented as at present in thl Imperial Parliament*, 
which was to retain tlio control both of foreign afi’airs and 
of legislation for Great Britain. In tho Jast century 
a not wholly dissimilar arrangement was with difficulty 
maintaingd for a few years by means of wholesale corrup¬ 
tion. It was at last found necessary to buy up Irish 
patriotism onco for all instead of paying annual Bulisidies. 
Mr. Butt’s I’arliamcnt was to bo suhject to certain limita¬ 
tions which were not imposed on Obaitan’s Legislature of 
1782; but it is not surprising that many nominal sup¬ 
porters of the scheme know that its practical operation 
would be impossible. The active and influential gentle¬ 
men who suptTseded Mr. Butt and Mr. Hhaw in the con¬ 
duct of the liomg Rule movement only interpreted its true 
meaning, and anticipated its results. It was quite certain 
that an Irish Parliament once legally assembled would 
have assumed sovereign indopendeuco, in total disregard 
of any constitutional compromise. It is difficult to givo 
Mr. Butt credit for a sincere belief in tho possibility of his 
proposed division of power. That ho was not in earnest 
iH ronUcred moro probable by liis proposal that the local 
Parliament should consist of Lords and Commons, although 
lie well knew that not a single Irish peer was prepared to 
acquiosco in Home Rule. There wiiS in truth .little differ¬ 
ence of opinion between tho projectors of the scheme and 
their English critics and opponents. All serious politicians 
on both sido understood that Home Rule, then as now, was 
equivalent to separation. For a time it was thought expe¬ 
dient to indulge in rhetorical ilouiishcs about the golden 
link of tbo Crown. Tbo ulteinative of an Irish Ropubhe 
is now moro candidly substituted. 

It fortunately happens that tho English Constitution 
allows of no devolution of sovereignty. Parliament ia 
absolutely and necessarily supreme; and consequently it 
has abdicated its functions in preference to dividing 
them« when it has, as in the case of the Colonies, been 
found necessary to rccognizo local Legislature^^ The in¬ 
dependence which is claimed by Irish agitators is already 
poBsessed by Canada, by Australia, and by the Cape. 
Unless it were proposed to rander Ireland equally inde¬ 
pendent, it would be impossible to concede Home Buie. 
The present Government will probably persist in trving a 
perverse experiment which was announced at the begin¬ 
ning of last S^ession. As if Ireland wore not already au- 
govornable, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Foestbb proposed 
to confer large additional powers on assemblies, to bo 
locally elected, which were to assume the functions oi 
the grand juries as one of the purposes of their organisa¬ 
tion. The gift of legal authority to the factions represen¬ 
tatives of a disalioctod popnlaco would be a gross and 
criminal blunder. If the Government mnltiplies the 
resources of its implacable adversaries, it will not have 
erred for want of warning. The bestowal of the freedom 
of tho city on tho riugleMera of sedition by the Dublin 
Town Council may perhaps be delayed, or even pravented, 
by teohnioal difficultiess but in several divisions tl 
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majority has appTwred the proposal for the pnrposo of 
satiotiomiig anarchy and spoliation. The boards of 
Guardians throughout tho country arc centres of agita¬ 
tion, and some of them are little bettor than Committees 
of the Land League. Perhaps at the time when the nevNr 
measure was announced tho Government would not have 
objected to facilitate by legal recognition the oporations 
of the League. Mr. CnAnnKULAtN has once more eulogized 
its purpose and its early action in the strongest terms, 
although it WJia occupied with the arbitrary withdrawal of 
rents, through tho muchinory of outrage, mutilation, arson, 
and murder. As Into as the time of his visit to Leeds 
Mr. Gladstone hesitated to condemn tho organization 
which had not yet been openly employed to discredit tho 
Land Bill. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamukulain 
have now made up their minds that the Land Jjeaguo 
must be suppressed; yet tho Government scheme would 
provide tho League in every district with a recog¬ 
nized council of direction, and perhaps with funds to las 
levied by local taxation. Tho little rural Parliunionts 
would prepare tho way for an li*ish Legislatnro; and in 
tho meantime they would, each to the extent of its power, 
perpetrate unqualified mischief. 


AMERICAN MEAT. 

r IlHE price of meat is generally recognised as a point of 
J- great importances; but its importance is ordinarily 
regarded from tbo point of view of tho honsekeepeV, and 
us aileoting favourably or unfavourably tho total of weekly 
bills. Its real iiriporkxnco is, however, of a laucL wider 
kind. On it depend, in a largo mousnro, the fortunes of tho 
greatest of English industries—that of agriculture-and, 
BO fur ns it determines the rate of wages, tho power of 
English manufactures to compelo in tho markets of tho 
world. Tho imp(srtiit.ion8 from abroad, ainomiling to about 
thirty per <!ont. of the total consumed, keep down tho prico 
of meat in England, and half of tho meat imported comes 
from America—that is, from tho United States and C.aiiada. 
Anything, therefore, which tends to show what is the prieo 
at which American meat esun ho snpplioii hero, whollicr this 
prico is likely to he still further roducs'd, or whether there 
is likely to be a permanent rise on tho prices hitherto ob¬ 
tained, is full of interest to producers and consumers 
alike. A correspondent of the Ttnicn has recently e.on- 
tributed a carefully drawn and instructive statement on 
tho subject. To those acquainted with agricultural litera¬ 
ture there is not, and thero conld not be, much that w'us 
now in his statement. H would be dilTicult for any ono 
to add much to tbo cvidonco given by Messrs. Read 
and Pell and by Mr. Rouinson to tho Richmond 
Commission; but tho corn'spondent of tho Tunes gives 
some facts of a later date, and puts somo details 
iji a very clear and succinct form. 11 o is able, for 
example, to assure us that, although much meat has 
come over this year from America, there have been great 
losses in the trade. It is at pre.scnt a very spcciilutivo 
hnsiness, and the speculation, if this year it has answered 
in some cases, has failed in others. The Americans, too, 
are just as much exposed as we are in England to adverse 
seasons; and last winter, which in America was very long 
and very hard, injnrcd the condition of cattloaudconsidor- 
ably raised the cost of keep. Still, experience has shown 
what is tbo average sura for which American moat, dead 
or alive, can bo brought into the English market. Tho 
statistics given in the TimeSj which are quite in accordance 
with the evidence given to tlio Richmond Coiumissioii, 
enable us to trace tbo financial history of an American bea.st 
from the cradle to the grave ; and it is the study of this 
fiuauoial histoiy which is the basis of all sound cal- 
cnlation as to the future prico of meat and tho future 
profits of English farmers. If a rise or fall is aniicipaxtod 
lu the price of meat, tho estimate, to bo effective, must 
point tc. a probable rise or fall at one or more points of 
this finanoial history. Tbo first thing, thcrofuro, is to 
have a clear notion as to the periods at which additions 
are necessarily made to the cost of the animal before it 
gets into the hands of the English mout-soller. Whether 
the fioller gets more or loss than a fair profit on the 
transaction is a different qnestion. There may or may not 
be a trade combination among butchers which unduly 
raises prices to the consumers. But tho butcher only 
gives toe English farmer the price which, after American 
Gompcitition has produced its effect, he is obliged to give 
him, ft&d liter he has got his profit tho batcher reduces 


the prico to tho oousumor in proportion to tho reduction 
bo has himself been able to got on tho cost of tho 
animal. 

Ranchomen, wo are told, west and sontli of the Missis¬ 
sippi, after alloAving for capital invested, and expenses of 
herding and losses, estimate that their cattle cost them 
8.9. a head per annum. A bcasi, ihereforu, represents to 
tho grower, when it is three years old, an outlay of 24^, 
When it gets to Liverpool it represents an outlay of 19^., 
and tho stops by which this very great increase is 
reached aro as follows. Tho first stage is that of getting 
ilio animal to tho nearest railway, and sclliug it to tho 
purchaser who there recreivos it. Tho grower has some 
outlay in getting tho animal to tho station, and expects 
a profit of 50 per cent.; so that, by tho time the bullock 
is delivered at a railway station, ho is worth 2I. By 
tho time ho gets to Chicago tho cost of railway trans¬ 
port fur perhaps a thousand inilo.s, and tho cost of 
ieediug and tending on the way, have raised his value to 
3?. io.s‘. But before he is fit to export he must ho sent to 
one of the middlo or Eastern States to bo got into con¬ 
dition. It takes i 7 . to send him there, and no Ic.ss than 
8/. 15A. to keep and to fatten him when bo is there, so that 
wIkmi ho is ready for exportation he has cost 13Z. 5s. 
Another 255. takes him to Now York, so ho now has 
leached tho point of 14/. io<. It takes 4/. io.v. more U) 
got- him to Liverjiool -tlio items of this total being 2I. for 
iVeight, and 2/. lo.s'.' for feeding, tending, and in.snranee. 
These are the stages by which tho animal, worth 2I. at 
tho nearest State in tho far West, has riNoii to 19Z. at 
Jjiverpool; and if tho uitiinal is in fairly good condi¬ 
tion on arrival, and ha.s, while fattening, put on a 
reasoiiahlo amount of moat, 197. as his cost means 
that the meat can bo sold without loss at $\(l. per 
Ih. Tho quantity to bo sold will perhaps bo 750 lbs., 
and if it is sold at C:Vd. pt'r lb. the profit i.s very nearly 
47.; and this, it appears, is considered enough to ro- 
inuncratc tho vendor aficr all tlio trouble and all tho 
ox[)euso which tho animal has cost at various stagc.s of 
his career. lie would bo worth more if he could bo kept 
in England to wait a fnvourahlo turn of tho market. 
But, as tlio United Slates i.s an infected country, ho 
must 1)0 Nlanghlcrod in fourteen days. Canada is not 
an infectiMl country, and thcreforo a Canadian animal of 
the same ipiality is worth more in tho English market 
than an American animal *, but it costs considerably more 
to got him there, as freight from Cnnadii is higher. This 
is ])iirtly duo to tho more stormy uataro of the Canadian 
pn.ssago. But it is partly duo to another cause, which 
also determines tho port at wliieli most of the cattle from 
Aracriccx are landed. The great centre of ooiisaniption is 
London, and yot they aro landed at Liverpool, although 
tho railway charges from Liverpool to London havo to 
ho paid. Tho reason i.s that Liverpool is tho great 
Centro of tho Amorican tnxde, and shippers can got u ro- 
turn cargo from Liverpool more easily than they can 
get it from London; whilo tho trade with tho United 
»St-atos is so mneh larger than tho trade w'ith Canada 
that it is more diillcult to get a rctnrn cargo to Mon¬ 
treal than it is to get a return cargo to Now York. 
Then, again, although tho cost of railway transport from 
Liverpool to London is paid on American cattlo, it must 
be rememborod that English moat has also to be brought 
by railway to London, and tho rates charged on English 
moat by the rui 1 way Companies are higher than thosecliarged 
on Amorican meat. How this happens was explained to the 
I Richmond Commission by Mr. Twelvetuees, tho Assistant 
Goods Manager of tho Great Northern Railway. Tho moat 
of tho animals slaughiered at Liverpool on thoir arrival 
from America is so packed that it entirely fills the 
carriages which convoy it. English meat has to bo col¬ 
lected at different stations, tho railway managers cannot 
tell how much they will bo required to convoy, and tho 
carriages appropriated to its conveyanco are oilou only 
half full. 

Similar calculations may bo mado ns to tbo prico at 
which moat from animals slaughtcrod in America can bo 
sold at a profit in England, and a roasonablo profit can be 
obtained with a loss sum obtained per pound, many of 
tho risks and much of the cost of ocoan transport being 
avoided. So many elements of uncertainty ontor into 
the calculation that it is impossible to speak with 
porfoot oonfidence; bat it seems tolerably safe {0 
Biiy that dead meat can ho sold profitably at a 
penny per pound less than tho profitable market price of 
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live meat. Probably a largo portion of the dead m^t 
bronght over is sold to the conenaicr as if it wore live 
meat; and then the batcher, or the importer, or some one, 
pats an extra penny per pound into his pockot. But it is 
not in itself worth so much. Frozen moat is ezcollont and 
perfectly wholesome, but it is not so good as meat that 
has not been frozen *, and, if Mr. Bodinson’s evidence may 
be trasted, the moat from the animals slaoghtered on their 
arrival in Liverpool is better than the dead meat imported 
from America, becanse the dead moat has suffered inevit¬ 
able injury from being knocked about during its transport j 
across the sea. Dead meat can be sold at a penny per 
ponnd less, but then it is prf>bably worth a penny per | 
.pound loss; and, apart from tricks of the trado, it is the 
price of impoitod live meat that determines the competi¬ 
tion which the English farmer has to meet. And consumers 
who wish to nnderstand what this competition is must 
beware of judging by whnt they thcnisolves pay for the 
prime joints to whicFi they are nccusiomod. The price 
of prime joints remains very high because the demand 
for prime joints exceeds the supply. England is so rich that 
the number of porsons who want legs of tender well-fed 
mutton and soft juicy steaks is almo.st unlimited. They 
fight among each other and keep np the price of prime 
joints, but the rest of the animal is sold at n lower price 
than would pay if this coinpotition for the favourite cuts 
did not exist. What happens in England happens in 
America, and the cost of the best part's is as high in New 
York as it is in London. Neither in America nor in the 
States is the profit of the grower detorniiuod by the 
price of the best parts of tho animal. It is determined 
by the price of all the meat which the animal pro- 
dnees. 'W'hat tho English farmer has to face is that 
American live meat can be profitably sold at per 

lb., and he may disinisB from his mind any notion that the 
inoreasing population of tho United States, or bad seasons 
there, will raise in a serious degree the price of American 
meat. The tide of emigration to tho United States, whicli 
is now sotting in so strongly, supplies labour, the Ameri¬ 
cans have plenty of capital; and with liihonr and capital 
the unused, or partially used, soil of the States can snpply 
meat faster than tho population grows. If there arc bad 
seasons on one side of the Atlantic there are bad seasons 
on tho other. The English farmer must set himself to 
Taco a constant supply of American meat at 6Jd. per lb. 
He has some advantages on his side, lie can produce 
perhaps a slightly better article. Englishmen prefer, 
from taste or habit, English meat; lie is close to his 
market and can watch its turns. What is the pocii- 
iiiary valno of those advantages is moat difficult to 
say. They may perhaps bo said to reach, or even 
to slightly exceed, a halfpenny a pound. IIo cannot, 
therefore, reckon on getting more than a trifle over yd. 
per lb. for his meat. IIow ho is to solve tho problem of 
growing moat with a protit at yd. per lb. is a very largo 
and difficult question; but, at any rate, il. is teomothiiig 
that he should know exactly what is the problem he has 
to solve if bo is to thrive in tho future us ho has ihriveu 
in the past. 


THE ARITIIMETIO OF DISEST.\BLISHMENT. 

D uring the pa.st week two letters, each signed CiiAs. 

S. Mull, have appeared in the Times and the Daili/ 
News on the subject of certain recent volunteer attempts 
to obtain statistics of attendance at churches and chapels 
in some of tho large towns of England. These letters are 
in tho main identical, but that which appeared in the 
Daily News contains later and fuller statistics, and to it 
reference will hero chit'fly bo made. ^Ir. Mull draws 
several conclusions from Ids figures, one of which, as his 
Toadera who have glanced at tho signature will probably 
anticipate even before they have looked at his tables, is 
that “ the Church of England is no longer in respect of 
** numbers tho National Church in our groat towns.'* It 
may be noticed, by the way, that while Mr. Miall very 
fairly gives this last limitation, tho Tmes, with charac¬ 
teristic inaccuracy, omits it in its^ comments, and says 
that in England " the Church is in a decided minority 
—a statement not contended fpr by Mr. Miall himself 
oji this occasion, and certainly not borne ont in any way 
by his facts, even if they are accepted without question. 
Borne political allnsions of the statistician wonld not re¬ 
quire notice were it not for his expressions of regret 


at the omission to procure recently a general religions 
Census. Mr. Mull must have a conveniently short 
memory, or must suppose that none of his readers en¬ 
joyed the privilege of being a little behind the scenes 
at the general election of 1880. Those who had that 
privilege know perfectly well, and can assert without 
fear of valid contradiction, that one of the principal in¬ 
ducements then used to prevail on Dissenters to support 
Mr. Gladstone, and one of the chief congratnlations made 
to them afterwards by their political leaders and ad¬ 
visers, was that under Mr. Gladstone there wonld be no 
tampering with the Consns." Every one to whom this 
phrase was addressed knew perfectly well what was meant 
by it. It meant that Nonconformists dreaded the exposure 
of tho iiakedneK.s of their own particular land which 
such a tampering—that is to say, tho inclusion of re¬ 
ligious statistics in the Census—wonld oocasion. 

However, Mr. Miall's regrets are of less oonsftquenoe 
than his figures. Those figures arc not new to those who 
take an interest in the subject; nor does Mr. Mull pre¬ 
tend that they are. The results for the different towns 
given (twenty-five in number in the longest list, and 
varying iu population from Liverpool with more than half 
a million inhabitants to Scarborough with but a few more 
than thirty thousand) were obtained through persons em¬ 
ployed by local nowHpiipors. They were procured on a 
uniform system—that of reckoning only one morning and, 
in most cases, one evening service. The result of this is 
to give usually, though not nuiversally, a large majority 
to the various Nonconformist bodies, including lioman 
Catholics, thongh of course not one of such bodies pro¬ 
tends to vie with tho Church. There is no need to insist 
on the intrinsically faulty character of an eunmeraliou 
whore the enumerators are irresponsible, and where they 
choose their own time and their own methods. But 
any ono who is at all acquainted with tho subject can 
see at once that, oven putting aside tho hypothesis of a 
** whip ’*—which most assuredly no clergyman of the 
Established Church would condescend to employ, even if 
he know of the projected CecrsaB, while some at least of 
tho Nonconformist sects wonld npt scruple to do so— 
tho plan adopted is disadvantageous to tho Church. 
Scant notice is taken of afternoon evensong, which in 
Homo places is mure numerously attended than the later 
service. No notice is taken of early celebrations of the 
Eucharist, or of midday celebrations, separate from tho 
ordinary morning service. Nor is there any account of 
mission services and other miscellaneous functions, which 
are now so common. The second omission is of especial 
importance in these days, as any ono must be well aware 
who frequents or oven pusses, not merely London churches, 
where early Communion is in use, but such country 
charclicB as St. Albans, Manchester, or All Saints, Bristol 
As it liappeus, however, there is no need to reason on con* 
jeeture. A more remarkable instance of arrangement of 
figures than is furnished by Mr. Miall's account of tho 
religions statistics of Sonthamptouls not often to bo found 
out of the annuls of speculative finance. Southampton is 
a town of over sixty thousand inhabitants, and, like most 
seaports, it is not remarkable, in the opinion of any ono who 
knows it, for extraordinary piety. It is, therefore, a very 
lair specimen town. According to Mr. Miall, on tho 
appointed day of reckoning 15,032 persons attended 
Church Bcrvioes, and 14,492 services at Nonconformist 
chapels. This looks like a victory for the Church; but 
luckily eight hundred Roman CatholioB come to the 
rescue, and turn tho balance, putting the Church in the 
minority. Now an inconvenient Correspondent of tho 
J)aily Netoa itself has in a letter to that paper pub¬ 
lished from the original statistics in the Hampshire 
Independent a very odd comment on this computation. So 
far from eight hundred Roman Catholics attending tho 
services of their Church on that day, only 346 did so, 
and these are included in tho Nonconformist total given 
by Mr. Miall, who has thus not merely counted bis 
Roman Catholics twice over, bat has multiplied them hand¬ 
somely by about two and a half on tho second occasion of 
counting. It is further shown that his eight hundred is a 
reminiscence of what must have been the purely imaginary 
statistics of 1851—^purely imaginary, for the population of 
Southampton has increased immensely sJhce that time, 
and no doubt its Roman Oatholio popniatioii has increased 
in proportion. This is, to say the least, a ourione fashion 
of manipnlatioff fisots. Moreover^ it appeam from the 
same statistics (upon which, bo it remembered, Mr. Miall 
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MkBoaable. E^Intio evidanoo of the intention of the 
iJegiBlatiii^ woa 3 ‘d« be yagne and uncertain; and it might 
))e fairly aesameiit that the exercise of Bovereign authority 
would be aooompanied by a oorrespondiug sense of re- 
spoi^eibility. The failnre of Rbrliament to express its own 
intention cannot be even considered by a conrb of justice; 
<biit onlpable negligence in framing irrevocable onactincnts 
is a proper subject of private comment. In the case of 
the definition which has been discussed in the Divisional 
Court and in the Court of Appeal, there was no donbt 
that the startling innovation which would be introduced 
by one of two or three possible constructions of tho 
statute had not been contemplated by any party in cither 
Hoose. The Bill of 1878 was referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee 6f the Honso of Commons, which reported in its 
favour. In answer to a doubt suggested by a rnembtu- of 
his own party, the Conservative Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee assured the House that the Bill would cau.su no 
serious change in the law. The statement was confirmed 
by Sir C. Dilkk, who had charge of the Bill, and the 
independent critic consequently offered no further oppo¬ 
sition. There is no doubt that both assurances were given 
in perfect good faith, yet tho mo.st cursory examination of 
tho Act shows that its moaning is open to doubt or, 
■according to the opinion of both Courts, to an interpreta¬ 
tion which was formally disclaimed by the framers of the 
Bill. The enormous importance of the issue which is now 
•decided admits of no serious dispute. The counsel who 
opposed the allowanco of the appeal by the Court below 
stated that the claimants under tho Act of 1878 were 
comparatively few in number; but it was not disputed 
that at a futuro rogistrntiou the oiifL'ancliiscmeiit of all 
lodgers would in many instances swamp tho existing 
cofistituoncic.s. Tho greater or less importance of the 
<]aoBtion oould of course only affect tUo discretion of the 
Divisional Court in allowing or refusing tho ap{>eal. It 
is not the business of judges to inquire whether the sky 
will fall if justice is rigidly admin islerod. 

The Judges of the Court of Appeal, in the course of the 
arguments and in delivering judgment, exhausted the 
resources of dialectic ingenuity. Tliey had no diilicnlty 
in showing that every possible conslrnction involved a 
series of ubsurditics, if not actual contradictions. It 
would have been impossible to oonjoeturc beforehand that 
Parliament would even seem to confer the sumo franchise 
on lodgers who paid a rent of 10/., and on all other 
lodgers, or all tenants of non-resident landlords, 
wnotber they paid lol. or los. As one of the Lords Justices 
remarked, the mischief arose from the misapplication of 
names, as in calling that a dwoliing-hoaBC which was not 
a house, but a room. 

The Court had to aBcortain not what tho Legislature 
had intended, but what it had said. In the particular 
case there was no opportunity of correcting an oversight, 
oven by the cumbrous machinery of an amending Act. 
The present majority of the Houwj of Commons favours a 
wide extension of the suffrage; and it would certainly not 
consent to any disfranchising measure. Quo precedent for 
organic legislation by inadvortenco has lately bceu esta¬ 
blished by Mr. Gladstone. The careless statements which 
induced Parliament to pass the Act of 1878 wore not more 
definite than the asaurances which wore given in 1870 
that no right of property could be founded ou a claim to 
oompODsation for disturbance. The vested right to vote 
which may have been conferred by bad or ambiguous 
grammar is not loss sacred than the tenant right which, 
having once been unintentionally recognized, has since 
been purposely extended. 

The political effect of a large and sudden addition to the 
constitifency is a legitimate subject of discussion; whether 
it is effected deliberately or by accident, it cannot be re- 
goi'dod tiwith indifference. One of the strongest objections 
to successive reductions of qnaliUcation is tiiat those who 
are admitted are always ready to open the door of the 
Constittftionto their allies who aro still without. Down to 
a certain limit a privileged class of voters is a kind of 
aristocropy ; but working men feel a closer connexion with 
one anotaor than with tho remaining section of tho 
commanit|^. The artisans of tho towns aro unani¬ 
mously willing to extend tho suffrage to agricultural 
labourers, in the well-founded expectation that voters who 
depend on wages will, in. political movements, generally 
iUJt togSther. Ten-pound lodgers, of whom many belong 
to the middle olas^ are'not perhaps equally anxious to 
ahlu« . their righto idth the poorest occupiers of uufur- 


nished rooms. It is perhaps useless at present to vindicate 
the advocates of restricted sufi'rago from tho charge of 
selfishness. A few years ago the upper and middle classes 
exercised almost all political power; and now, as the last 
general election proved, they are no match for those who 
I have succeeded to their place. It is too often forgotten 
that political power exists in a fixed quantity incapable of 
increase, though liable to constant readjustment. What 
is given to one is taken from another; and tho transfer is 
always in one direction. If, by a blnndcr in an Act of 
Parliament, any voters of the poorer cla8.s had boon 
casually disfranchised, no opposition would have boon 
offered to the early roctification of the mistake. A re(?ti- 
I fication of a much more pernicious error is practically 
impossible. 


LORI) HARTir^GTON IN LANOASIIIRE. 

I ORI) HARTINGTON, in addressing his Lancashire 
constituents, has added another contribution to tho 
numerous speeches of tho rtscc.ss. ITo spoke, ns ho 
modestly obaorvod, not bocauso ho wished to spuak to his 
coiihtiluonl>s, so niucli as becjanso hl.s CDUstituouts wished 
him to speak totlioiii; and, iv* ho remarked, no ono who 
did not liko to r(>ad bis s])ecclje.s need tronblo liiinself to 
do so. As it b.appens, Lf)rd JfAKJ iNO rox is ono of tho few 
speakers whose speecjics every 0110 wi.she.s to read. In u 
tiino of conlusion and uproar it is especially interesting 
to know what arc tho thoughts n])pormost in tho mind of 
a man who lakes up politics simply as a sphere in which 
he has got to do a painful duty, who looks on everytliiug 
ill tho light of strong common sense, who is, as a rule, 
at once firm and moderate, and who represents more 
couspicnoiisly thnu any one elso a very important 
.section of t.lio Liberal party. Ho did himself vory 
iiiadcqualo jnstice when ho said that, if ho left tho 
Cabinet, tho party could got on vory well without him. 
Tho Cabinot withonfc Lord JI,ai:ti\ijton would bo alto¬ 
gether a different Cabinet; and, if ho ctinuot see this, no 
ono elso can bo blind to it. Ordinarily lio is vory fair to 
his o})])oncnts, and he is alway.s conrtoous; bnt the duty 
ho has got to perform towards Ireland is so painful* to him, 
it is to iiim nomcthiiig so dreadful, that tho Government, 
wdth ill! its efforts, shonld niako such very slow and 
small progress towards restoring order, that in his 
despondency ho is more sensitive to the utiaoks of his op¬ 
ponents than bo usually shows hinisolf. Ho (complained 
that ho and liis colleagues have been exposed to u 
criticism moi’o bitter and un.scru]mloa8 than any to which 
a Ministry was ever exposed before. Tho famous Mid¬ 
lothian campaign must hai'o pa.ssod for tho moment out of 
Lord JIahtinoton’s memory. Tho Opposition cannot avoid 
criticizing things that arc going on boforo their eyes. 
They cannot tnrn away from Ireland, for it is Ireland that 
fills tho thoughts of England. If they think they can 
show that the Land Act is working an injustico which its 
frarnors never contemplated, if they think that tho Govern¬ 
ment is using its powers too mnch or too little, they must 
say what they think, or they may as well give up politics 
altogether. Lord HAUTiNaTON can scarcely think that, if a 
Conservative Government were in power, and wore charged 
with the difficult task of stamping out anarchy in Ireland, 
all Liberal critic.^ would bo so gentle and discreet 
as to look on in silence and allow it to bo sup¬ 
posed that everything the Consorvative.s did in Ireland 
WHS right. That criticism, whether ill founded or well 
founded, cnfoeblos tho Exocutivo, is ono of tho evils in- 
K(jparal)Iy attendant on party government. But criticism 
also sometimes strengthens tho Execniivc, for it may tend to 
show that tho Government is, after all, in the right. Lord 
Hautington attacked the criticism of tho Opposition, 
because it has not been suggestive. Ills critics tell him 
ho is wrong, but will not or cannot toll him what ho could 
do that would bo better. This is, at least, partially true ; 
but negative criticism is not witlioutits uses to tho Cabinet. 
Lord llAUTixaTON stands resolutely by tho doctrine that tho 
great thing is to bo patient, and to let tho Govemmout 
work in its own patient way. If he is right?, it must cer¬ 
tainly contribute to the actpiiosconce of tfio nation in his 
policy if his critics are discoverod to have nothing bettor 
to propose. 

At tho first of tho two meetings that ho attended Lord 
Hartington pressed on his hearers the neoessity of pre¬ 
paring for anew contest, and warned them that they could 
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net hope to with the extraordinary adrantagea on 

their aide which Jed to the unexpected triamph of the 
Liberals at the last election. Tbo caution he gave was in 
eveiy way justified. I'here is sure to be a large body of 
electors who get tired of every Ministiy in turn, and who 
think it amusiug and exciting to try a new set of governors. 
It is notorions, too, that the Liberal majority in the pre¬ 
sent Parliament. is much greater than its average per¬ 
manent strength in tbo constitnencics warrants. Quite 
apart, therefore, from anything the present Ministers 
have done or have loft undone, thoro is a strong proba¬ 
bility that an early dissolution would bo unfavourable to 
tbetn. The result might be such that no other Govern¬ 
ment could be immodiately formed; but the same Govorn- 
meiit would not Lave the same majority, and tho largo 
measures which this Oovernmont contcmjilates would havo 
a much less imposing aspect if they were only carried by 
feeble majorities. To supplant the Government if possible, 
and at any rate to weaken it, the Opposition must prepare 
tbo minds of the clooiors for tho coming chnrigo ; and tliis is 
exactly what the Liberal Opposition did when Lord 
Bf^aconsfield was in power. All parties do and say very 
muohthesame things in tho great strugglo for Ministerial 
existence. Lord Haktington mudo some not ill-natured 
and not infoHcitons .I’cmarks on the position of Lord 
llANPoLpn CiiUKCJriLL. What ho said one day, Sir Staffgdd 
Koktiicotm said tho next day. Ho played about at will in 
tho load of tho tandem, and all the whipping fell on tho 
back of tho sturdy jog-trot old-fasliioned whoclor. All 

n critics always say that their oppononis arc governed 
hoir tail and not by their head. It seems only 
yesterday that every Conservative was prophesying that 
Lord HartlmoI'ON would got all tho whipping and that Mr. 
ChamtiekIiAik would datico away in front. Hven now there 
are Conservatives who would think that their prophecy 
•was as true os Lord Hautin'GTOx’s criticism. Lord Uart- 
INGTOK, again, complained that tho loaders of the Con¬ 
servatives wore too much inclined to humour the follies of 
tboir Protectionist supporters, and did not stato with 
Builiciont explioitness their own wisci^ opinions. Although 
Lord SAtisnURT separated lumsolf from his Protoctionisi 
friends in language as distinct as could bo desired, Sir 
Stafi^kd Nobtucote was at one time evidently puzzled as 
to what he ought to say about Fair-irado. His language 
was obscuro, and might havo been mischiovouB had not 
reviving trade and its own weakness killed the Fair- 
trade movement almost before it was born. But every 
leader in turn has to meet the diilleuliy of deciding 
how far ho is to ^tronizo supporters who are wrong on 
some one point. Whon Lord Hamsat tried to catch tho 
Homo Holers of Liverpool, Lord Habtington warmly 
encouraged his canvass, and did not think it necessary to 
obtrude, in any marked way, his own personal opinions about 
Homo Halo into bis estirnato of his friend’s qnaliiications. 

Like every one in and out of tho Cabinet, Lord 
HABTiNaxOM thinks first of Ireland; but, after Ireland, his 
thoughts are given almost wholly to tlt% reform of 
Parliamentary procedure. Uo has made tho subject 
peculiarly his own, has thought long and carefully over 
it, and is not inclined to shrink from conclusions because 
to most men they would seem novel and startling. When 
ho says that what ho seeks is a change that will restore 
the House to its old dignity and its old consideration, 
every one feels that he is only saying what ho honestly 
thinks, and that the credit of the House is a chief object 
of his care. Proposals the only object of which would 
bo to make the House of Commons dignified and efficient 
would bo welcomed by all moderate and sonsiblo men. 
But it is so very difficult to frame proposals which will 
effect this object and no other—which will not only do 
good, but will, in doing good, nob do greater harm— 
.that the ncaiier he gets to the time when the Government 
will have to decide what to propose, tho more strongly he 
seems to feel what a very onerous and dangerous task 
it is that the .Government has chosen to take up. 
Ho even went so far as to express a doubt whether 
tho whole of next Session must not be given 
up to the reform of procedure. The Government, 
ho hinted, might not have any time to think of any big 
ISill. A six months' .wrangle over procedure is a dreary 
prospect for Parliament itself, and for all who follow its 
fitful course. Bat, even if it gives up a whole Session to 
the discossion, the Gotemment oannot be sure of oanying 
its proposala. It has an enormous minority, and in this 
matter it has not got to obtain the assent of the House 


of Lords. But still it despairs of success unless it is 
strongly supported by the constit^enoi^ and Lord 
Habtington invites the constituencies to sapport the 
proposed change because without itthey oannot get 
the strong Bills carried on which they are supposed 
to have set their hearts. Lord Habtington is an excel¬ 
lent judge of the position of the Ministry,' and be 
would not have said what he did unless he had been very 
much in earnest. It is the Liberal constituencies that 
must really carry the proposed reform of procedure. This 
may be true, but it certainly places the proposal in a 
pc^culiar light. The reform has one object, the restoratioa 
of the dignity of tho House; but it also baa a second 
object, tho carrying of a series of strong measures. Those 
who dislike tbo measures can scarcely fail to be distrustfal 
of tho reform. Tho appeal is not to Conservative consti¬ 
tuencies ; for, although they might wish to see the increase 
of the dignity of Parliament, they oannot wish to 
facilitate the passing of measures they dislike. It 
is obvious, therefore, that what the Government 
dreads is a falling away of the Liberal majority on this 
one delicate point. On Liberal wavorers Liberal constitu¬ 
encies can exercise great pressure, and Lord Habtington 
begs that they will exorcise it, and that they will keep 
their members firmly bound to tho doctrine that to wish 
tho end is to wish the means, and that to desire a reform 
of the Land-laws and an extension of the suffrage implies 
a willingness to cost away all doubts as to the wisdom of 
the proposals made for the reform of procedure. 


THE TURKISH DEBT. 

rilHE English creditors of tbo Ottoman Government are 
JL much indebted to Mr. Bouuke for tho labours which 
ho seeniB to have brought to a successful termination. 
The elaborate arrangement which has been pnblished 
will only be intelligible to skilled financiers who may 
havo an interest in tho matter. As Under-Secretakf 
for Ji'OBEiGN Affairs during a long and troubled period, 
Mr. Bourke must havo acquired both general experi¬ 
ence in diplomacy and a special knowledge of the 
affairs of Turkey. There is perhaps some convenience 
in his position as a political opponent of the present 
Government, though there is no reason to suppose that 
ho had reason to complain of undue want of official 
countcnauco. It has boon recently established as a maxim 
of English policy that the Government takes no part in 
enforcing the private claims of its subjects against foreign 
States. Lord Palmerston was inclined to strain general 
rules when there was any plausible reason for interfering 
on behalf of English creditors; but on the whole it is 
reasonable that capitalists should rely exclusively on their 
own judgment of the integrity and solvency of States with 
which they think fit to deal. For this purpose it is ex¬ 
pedient that their own Government shonld as far’ ns 
possible abstain from interference with foreign loans. 
There wore some exceptions to the practice in the case of 
the Turkish debt; but by far the greater portion of tho 
loans was contracted without official participation. The 
moral responsibility of the English Government was con¬ 
fined to its original share in educating the Turks into the 
civilized practice of borrowing. Bofore tho Crimean war 
there was no national debt in Turkey; but for several 
following years it seemed as if the Porto wore entitled to 
unlimited credit. Tbo latent wealth ofHho Empire was 
considerable, and lenders were not sufficiently oarefnl to 
inquire whether its material resources wore in process of 
development. Through a rapid saccossion of loans the 
Turkish Government had no difiiculty in paying^nterest 
out of principal to tho satisfaction of iguj^ant holders who 
were contented to receive a largo and regular inoome on 
their investments. As in all similar cases, Turkish stock 
was largely held by the classes which were least able to bear 
a loss. Jjarge annual rotums are most attractive to small 
capitalists, who risk their means of subsistence for the sake 
of temporary ease. 

Total or partial bankruptcy was perhaps inevitable; 
but the coBsation of payment was preoipiiated by Bus- 
sian influence in preparation for the war whicih speedily 
followed. OeaenU Ignatibff persuaded the Snltan Abdul 
Aziz suddenly to suspend payment of interest, with the 
result, and probably with the object, d aUenating the 

S ympathies of Western Europe from the insolvent Empire, 
t first only an arbitrary reduction of interest wae 
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annonnoed; bot, afiber the outbreak of war,' ii« became 
obriouBly imMsiblo that for the time the Ottoman 
OoTemmenb ■Hoflid disoharge ita obligationa. Since the 
Gonclnaion of pei^ the Sultan's sacceasive Ministers hare 
found diffioolty in raising money for current expenses; 
and the^ bare always known that the claim for the 
Biossian indemnity was hanging over their heads. The 
hopes of the bondholders depended on the urgent neces* 
sity of restoring to some extent the national credit. 
Unless something was done for existing creditors, there 
conld be no hojio of borrowing for the fntnre. With this 
BoUtary basis of negotiation, Mr. Bourkk has been able to 
stipulate for an assignment of oortain revennes as scenrity 
for the payment of a low rate of interest and for a sinking 
fund. The Bnssian Embassy, though it has from time to 
time interfered in the negotiations, admits that, aoonrding 
to the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, the claims of 
the bondholders take proccdonoo of the payment of the 
indemnity. The statement that the financial administra¬ 
tion of certain provinces was to be transferred to the 
Bassian Qovernment has been oontradictod ; and the trno 
state of the case is still imperfectly known. In Iho mean¬ 
time, tho representatives of the creditors have obtained 
seouritios for payment of tho reduced interest which 
have snfRcient value to make the bonds once more market¬ 
able. Perhaps tho best resnlt which can follow would be 
tho transfer of the bulk of the debt from needy holders 
into tho hands of specnlativo capitalists, who will probably 
be able to protect themsolvcs against loss. Tho couchision 
of Mr. Bourke’s negotiations will in many cases operate to 
the relief of nrgent distress. 

The Sultan and his Ministers have, in tho course of the 
discussion, exhibited a not nnrensoniible apprehension that 
attempts would bo made to impose upon tliem a financial 
control after the'model of the efficient though anomalons 
system which has been introduced into Egypt. There can 
bo DO doubt that tho solvency and financial prosperity of 
Turkey wonld bo promoted by the substitution of European 
administrators for native financiers; but, even if such 
control could be forced on an nnwilling Ooveriimont, it 
would bo highly undesirable that foreign Powers should 
nudortake nn embarrassing responsibility. Tho Egyptian 
relations of Etigland and Franco to ono another, to the 
Khedive, to the Porte, and to other European Govorn- 
mcTiis, are already dclicato enough. In Constuntinoplo 
the exclusive control of two Powers would probably not 
be allowed ; and the Sultan is even now more formidable 
than a Viceroy of Egypt. The tutelage which is exercised 
over tho Khedive is justified, as far u.s I'Jngland is con¬ 
cerned, by a paramount interest in the piolectiou of tho 
Suez Canal; and it was from various cunsca found im- 
possiblo to exclude the partnership of France. If tho 
exihting system can ho maintained I’or a few years, the 
effect on the prosj^ority of Egypt will bo so obvions as to 
justify, and perhaps to insure, a continuance of the joint 
• X rotectorate. It would be a far moro arduous under- I 
taking to protect tho subjects of the Sultan in Europo ' 
and Asia from fiscal and administrative oppression. By 
this time the Turkish Government is probably satisfied 
that its apprehensions wore unfounded. }lr. Boukke and 
his I ronch colleague have confined themselves strictly to 
the advocacy of the private interests which they repro- 
sentod; and measures have apparently been taken to 
satisfy or to adjourn the claims which were preferred by 
tbo^Kussian Embassy. Tho agents of the foreign creditors 
havc^niade arrangements with the loco! bankers on whom 
the Government depends for a periodical supply of ready 
money. No long interval will probably elapse before 
proposals are made for the contraction of some new loan, 
if juch a transaction is rendered possible by a partial 
revival of tho national credit. 

There is probably some foundation for tho prevailing 
rumonr that the Sultan attaches much importance to 
some recent indications of good will on the part of Ger¬ 
many. The courteous reception which was afforded at 
Berlin to the complimentary Turkish mission may possibly 
havo had some political significance; but the Sultan, who 
possesses considerable ability and some political experi¬ 
ence, can sqarcely share the sangaine hopes of tho news¬ 
mongers of Oonstantiuople. It appears that, with Oriental 
boldness of conception, some Turkish politicians have 
imagined att offensive and defensive allianoo between the 
Sultan and the German Emperor, of which Franco is to 
be the victim or the object. Prince Bismarck is supposed 
to/nioditate an mvaMon of Fraaice} while the Torkish 


forces are to co-operate for the purpose not only of no- 
establishing the sovereignty of the Sultan in Tonis, 
bat of reconquering Algeria. The hope that the states¬ 
man who declined to sacrifice ' the life of a singlo 
Pomeranian Grenadier for the maintonance of tho' in¬ 
tegrity of the Tarkish Empire would enga^ in a pro¬ 
ject fur the propagation of Mahometanism in Northern 
Africa deserves neither refutation nor criticism. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity or the aoonraoy 
of Prince Bismarck’s assurances given to the Gor¬ 
man Parliament, that the prospects of Enropean peaoo 
aro more favonrahlo than at any recent time. The- 
Gorman Government probably regards either with in¬ 
difference or with complacency tho employment of the 
military and financial resources of France in the conquest 
or pacification of Northern Africa. The report of a 
Gorman alliance with Turkey for the repression of French 
enterprise in remote regions is a preposterous fancy. It is 
not improbablo that Prince Bismarck may be disposed to¬ 
co Itivate an infinonco at Constantinople which might be 
useful iu certaiu contingencies ; nor can thoro be a doubt 
that the iaintoat overtures on his part would bo cordially 
welcomed. No other Power is for tho present likely to 
compote for the Sultan’s favour or confidence. Tho 
French euterpriso in Tunis has, notwithstanding tho 
assurances of the late Government, caused not only snrious 
irritation, but anxiety for tho indepcudence of Tiipoli. 
Althongh Mr. Goscijen lately declared that the influence 
of England at O^onstantiuoplo was undiminishod, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Goverurnent has littlo reason to count on tho 
good will of a Power which is indebted to him and his 
party neither for benefits nor for courteous forbearance. 
Lord Dufferin’s domauda for improved administration ia 
Armenia appear to have been equally nuwelcomo and in- 
eflcctivc. It must also bo remembered that th^ Pro¬ 
tectorate of England and Franco over Egypt is regarded 
by the Sultan and his advisers with nnconcoalod dislike. 
It is improbable that, after abanduuiug tho Eastern policy 
of former times, England should receive tho dofereuco 
which was formerly paid to a powerful protector. If 
Germany were willing to occupy tho vacaut post, her 
patronage would bo gratefully aoceptod. Tho slighto.st 
tokens ui‘ good will aro in tho moantiuie estimated at an 
excessive volnc. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

T he discovery of a Fenian arsenal in Dublin can hardly 
bo said to bo alarming, because alarm implies a 
certain amount of surprise, and nothing could bo less sur¬ 
prising than Llio occnrrenco in question. That the 
anarchic movements of the last two years tended to pro¬ 
duce a revival of Foiiianism, and would eventually mergo 
themselves therein, has boon perfectly evident from the 
beginning to those who had eyes to see. Tlio question of 
iho exact relation of the Irish Kcpublicau Brotherhood 
to the Land League has, however, naturally given a fresh 
occasion for tho usual display of paradox on the part of 
supporters of “ the Revolution," os their counterparts on 
tho Continent frankly and conveniently term the whole 
mass of anarchic-douiocrntio plots, plans, and principles. 
According to this view, Foniauism has arisen because tho 
Land League has boon suppressed. The two things aro 
naturally opposed, and the doath of tho one means tho life of 
tbc othor. The supporters of this idea might, indeed, quote in 
their favour tho soruowhat unwise words of Lord Cowi’KB 
about driving Irish discontent below tho surfaco. What 
is driven below the surface at one place naturally breaks 
out at another point. It is, however, tolerably obvious 
that this paradox is nnnccossary except as a oonvenient 
support to protests against coercion. There is no radical 
differeiico between an anti-rent movement and an anti- 
Goyernmont movement, and tho agitation which has 
maintained the ono necessarily feeds tho other. Bnt it 
may be admitted that tho Fonian form of the disease is, if 
tho more malignant in appearance, really tlio loss dangerous 
bocanso tho more likely to bo treated drastically. At 
present no appreciable portion of tho supporters of the 
Qovorninont is in favour of actual abdication in Ireland, 
and ag^ainst armod political im^rrcction Mr. Gladstone 
and his oolleagnes may still bo trusted to act. Lord 
Hartinoton may argue that it is no part of tho bnsinoss of 
Government to colleotronts or enforce the rights of property. 
It is tme that he wonld find it diflSenlt to carry his pro- 
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poaitton very far. For that the ultimate, if not the immo* 
diato, object of Government ia to maintain, if neceasarj 

S r onforcing them, the righU of property is tolerably 
ear. It is al.Ho rather curious that Lord llaRTiaGTON should 
have omitted to state more fully his views about the* pro- 
tection of life and person, and the duties of Government in 
relation thereto. But even Lord Hautimoton —probably 
booause ho has had oonsiderable experience in this very 
matter in days past—does not apparently question the duty 
of Government in reference to the putting down of 
treasonable organizations armed and organized against the 
lawfhl Government of the country. It may therefore be 
'argued reasonably enough that the appearance of Fenian 
agitation in some strength is not wholly to be regretted. 
It is a head of the saiuo hydra as the No-rent conspiracy, 
but it is a head which Hercules docs not refuse to 
cut oiT. 

Of positive, as distinguished from apologetic, contri¬ 
butions to the discussion of the Irish question, Lord 
HartiNOTON had not much to make; and the only other 
member of the Government who has xiecently touched the 
question had still less. Mr. Herbert Gladstone's tour in 
(Jork and Kerry has not apparently inspired him with 
anything but vague hopes of a good time eomiug. Mean¬ 
while, he poi'forinB the somewhat singular function of 
acting as intermediary to convoy and explain to the pnhlic 
his father’s Dtioruuco.s in reference to the Lord Mayor's 
Fund, a proceeding which may be said to open up a now 
profession for younger sons. Lp to the date of this publi¬ 
cation the Ministry had observed towards this auxiliary 
movement what may perhaps pardonably be called an 
equivocal silence, nor is the telegraphic utterance now 
given to the world much more explicit. It may be doubted 
whether the management of the Fund hitherto has been 
wholly judicious, particularly in regard to the expression, 
or lather concealment, of the actual doSuite objects in 
view. Fvon the Lord Mayor's letter to Mr. GrknItell is 
far from being definite. The description of these objects, 
as undertaking or supplomonting the duties of execu¬ 
tive government, has been violently objected to by‘ those 
who seem to think it of less impurtanoo that Ireland 
should be well governed than that their own party 
leaders should have the ropntatiuu of governing it 
well. A better description perhaps would be that tbo 
object of the movement is to force the hand of the 
Government. The policy which has hero been constantly 
advocated, and which has in the last few days been 
announced elsewhere as a desirable discovery—the 
policy, that is to say, of a combined attack on the great 
aoale-^should bo rendered possible by sneh a fund, and 
should bo announced as its principal aim. Lord Carysfokt 
thinks, pardonably onongh, that this attack has already 
been made by the Property Defence Association ; but suclr 
is not the appearance w ion things wear to observers at a 
distance, who are in this particular instance perhaps best 
placed for seeing. They see that the attack has hitherto been 
made in a straggling fashion, so that in each district the 
supiueiiess or the pecuniary inability of some landlords has 
spoilt the effoot of the energy and forwardness of others. 
The same incapacity for combined action is apparent in the 
promatnre mooting of Irish landlords on Thursday. What 
is wanted is that over some wide district, by con¬ 
certed and simultaneous action, every tenant should havo 
the option given him of paying or. going, and that, in 
case of refasal to pay, the holdings should bo resumed as 
soon as the law permits, and fresh tenants obtained for 
thorn at ohco. This would necessitate a groat outlay, not 
merely an law expenses, bat in tbo hiring of emergency 
garrisons; and it could not bo offootual without vigorous 
help on the part of the Government. But it would pretty 
certainly bring matters to a orisis. For such a courso of 
action tbo Lord Mayor’s Fund would find plenty of sub¬ 
scribers, and the Government, nneortain as its utterances 
havo bera^ is with tplerable distinctness pledged to give it 
support. Subsidies scattered here and there over Ireland 
may bo a groat lenelit to individual landlords, but they 
will do littlo to improve the political situation. 

It is'now finally annonnoed that tho movement for pro¬ 
moting an Exhibition of Irish roanufaqinres has fallen 
through. .The failure has from the first been probable, if not 
inevitable, owing to the discordant elements present and the 
obvious intention of the disloyal to consent to no plan 
which would not in some way or other involve an insult to 
the English Sovereign and a protest against English sove¬ 
reignty, Between the adoption of each plans and the 


alternative prospect of an indefinite enoouragenuint tc 
Boycotting^ there is no obvious third course eteept ih£ 
abandonment of the project. The inoidenbi is not alto¬ 
gether to be regretted, because it shows the rei^ attitude 
of Ihe Irish political disturbers—even of those whose 
moderation or cowardice has bithfirto kept’^^them out of 
Kilmainham — towards measures intended to .further 
the prosperity of their country. * ** Perish Ireland, 
“ if it is not to bo saved according to our nottrums^’* 
is the now openly announced motto of theso persons. 
Meanwhile the paper read on Tuesday at the Statis¬ 
tical Society by Mr. PniLLirs Bevan, and the discussions 
thereon, are both of intorost and importance in connexion 
with this question of Irish manufactures. Nothing oonld 
well bo more significant than a statement m^o by 
Mr. Nepean, tho Director of Army Contracts. Mr. Nepean 
told his hearers that he had himself been empowered to 
advertise for tondors in Ireland for Government stores to 
be consumed in that country—point on which it may be 
remomborod that clamour has frequently been raised in 
Parliament by the very persona who are now bent on 
ruining the Irish Exhibition—that in four months only 
five proposals were made, and that of the five inquirers 
Only two actually sent in tenders. This result will pro- 
bably agree with the private experience of many other 
persons. It is a common thing to fiud, when inquiry is 
made for something of Irish manufacturo, that notliing 
is known of it by English wholesale houses and commis¬ 
sion agouts, that the manufacturers have no London re- 
presontatives or correspondents, and that, if the thing is to 
bo got at all, it is by tho todibus and troublesome process 
of iiuding out the Irish address and writing to Ireland fur 
it. Every grocer’s shop in London is full of goods made 
at Aberdeen, while a Dublin trade-mark is the rarest 
thing in the world, though Dublin is accessible in about 
half the timo whiqb it takes to reach the Scotch town. If 
tho Irish inanaioclurer is thus divkiis orbe^ it is simply 
tbo fault of his own want of enterprise. Mr. Nepean says 
that bo believes Irishmen do not want manufactures 
bocanso they are unwilling to leave the soil, which is 
probably true, and is certainly a curious oonimcnt on tho 
wisdom of a policy directed to rooting them in that soil. 
However this may bo, tho proposed Exhibition would 
almost certainly have given Irish manufactures an im¬ 
pulse, if only from the simple and almost unavoidable 
result of introducing them to English buyers. That is 
not what tho agitators want. An Ireland poor and dis- 
contontod is the necessary postulate of all their designs; 
and, when it is remembered how far the present Govern¬ 
ment has gone in the direction of securing it to them in 
tho future, it must bo admitted that there is some founda¬ 
tion for tho bitter complaints of thoir ingratitude made by 
that Government’s English partisans. 


MR. BLAINE’S DESPATCH. 

M il. BLAINE’S despatch to Mr. Lowell on the sub¬ 
ject of the Panama Canal has the merit of plain¬ 
ness and oandoiy. Tho American Government, while it 
almost ironically disclaims aggressive designs, announces 
that its object is to seenre the ireost and most rapid transit, 
for its own vessels and munitions of war, and to prevent 
other nations tVom having similar advantages. Mr. Blaine 
condescends to find a precedent for his claim in the policy 
of the English Government, which, as he asserts, forti¬ 
fies every point that oan secure the passage of troops to 
India. “ Every, point,” when the phrase is rodneed from 
rhetorical vagueuess to geographical and political fact, 
moans J^lta and Gibraltar, both of which strongholds^io 
hundred's of miles from the Isthmus of Suez ; Cyprus, in 
which there are as yet no fortifications; and Aden, whioh, 
like the Mediterranean fortresses, was ooonpied long before 
the Canal was designed. Corfu was a^udoned many 
years ago, though the fortross was believed to be almost 
impregnable. The English Government, then repre¬ 
sented by Lord Palmerston, would gladly have avoided 
the risks and possible oomplioations whioh are oon- 
neoted with tho construotion of the ne.w modirqf transit. 
Hitherto it has as far as possible avoided ooUisian with 
other Powers; and it has never pretended to exolndo 
other nations from the advantages whioh it may daim or 
enjoy. For the purposes df oommeme the nn^ooed tion- 
nezion between tihe Atlantic and Pacnip may he soaraljr 
less Inqppvtant tp JSngland than the Bnaa OiuiiaL 1?he {lolx* 
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tioal pretensions now advanced by the United States are 
not improbably.profsrred with the ulterior purpose of 
establishing a oommorcial monopoly. Although there is 
no shadow of justifioation for such a claim, the Americans 
may perhaps intend theft the maritime oommniuoation 
between the Atlantic ports and San Francisco shall be 
appropriated to their own ooasting traffic. It has been 
reconily disoovorod that the interestH on which Coi»den 
relied as the futnre causes of universal peace are now 
the principal motives or pretexts for war and for aggres- 
sire diplomacy. As Bussia is annexing Gontral Asia for 
th 6 extension of commercial monopoly, there is reason to 
fear that the American Government is .urged by similar 
consideratioDB to establish a political supremacy over the 
Western hemisphere. It is true that Mr. Ulatne has not 
expressly proposed to abrogate tho clauses of the treaty of 
1850 which provide for commercial equality: but he pre¬ 
pares the way for such a demand by describing the iiiter- 
oconnic commerce of the United States as a coasting trado; 
and the parts of the treaty which are not immediately 
repealed are not loss liable to future repudiation than the 
more important provisions which are now made to depend 
on the will of one of the contracting parlies. A future 
Mr. Blaikb will not hesitate to justly new demands by 
tho acquiescence of England in the repudiation of American 
contracts. 

When Mr. Blaine first protested against the interference 
of any European Power to secure thp neutrality of the 
Panama Canal, he relied on tho provisions of a treaty con¬ 
cluded between tho United Suites and tho Columbian 
Federation in 1847. He had, as it would .seem, overlooked 
the later treaty of 1850 between England and the United 
Status, of which Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bui.WERworc 
the negotiators. One consequence of his inudverteuco was 
that bo attached paramount importance to an international 
contract, although it could in no way affect tho rights of 
any other State than those which wore parties to the 
treaty. According to Mr. Blaine’s interpretation, the 
** United States wore bound by their written obligation to 
guarantee tho neutrality of any canal which might bo mode 
across the Isthmus. He further inferred that the sjiirit of 
tho compact excluded tho participation of any other Power. 
The incidoutal circumstance that the Columbian Govern¬ 
ment neither claims the fulfilment of tho treaty of 1847, 
nor nsBonts to the present proposals ol' tho American Go- 
veriimoui, was left out of consideration. Tho exemplary 
respoot of tho Secretary of State for formal conveniious 
has not extended to the Clayton-Biilaver Treaty, to wiiich 
his attention has siuco been culled. Circumstances have 
changed, ns indeed they usually chango in thirty years, 
and as they had changed in thirty-ihreo years from the 
date of the Columbian Treaty. The particular novelty to 
which Mr. Blaine refers as invalidating tho arrange, 
munis of 1850 is tho rapid growth of American in¬ 
terests on the Paoifio const. Unluckily for his argument, 
the .Almerioan frontier has remained precisely tho same siuco 
the conclusion of the treaty and for many years before it. 
The latest extension of tho territory of tho Union took place 
at the end of tho Mexican war, and it was with full know¬ 
ledge of the geographical relations which still exist that 
the two Govemmonts agreed jointly to protect any com¬ 
munication which might be made between tho Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Tho treaty dealt with other matters, to 
some of which, such as the abandonment of tho Mosquito 
Protectorate, tho American Govomment attached con- 
Yiiderable importance. The part of the treaty which pur¬ 
ported to secure tho neutrality of the Canal was in its 
nature provisional, and the contingency in which it was to 
become operative bos not even now occurred. The repudia¬ 
tion of a solemn undertaking cannot perhaps be prevented, 
but it must be stigmatized as it deserves. The contracting 
Governments wonid, if the question had been material or 
relevant, certainly have anticipated that in the course of a 
geueration the prosperity of California would largely iu- 
croase. The gold discoveries which accelerated tho ad¬ 
vance had already been made. 

The vioiooB precedent of the abolition p£ the Russian 
Black Sea Treaty in 1871 is producing its natural results. 
It would perhaps ^ave been impossible to lestrain Russia 
from a breaoh of faith which was encouraged by the 
victorioiui Qoverhtnent of the new German Empire; 
le there was no occasion formally to agree to a saorifioe in 
which it may have been neoessaiw to acquiesce, and the 
feveririi eagerness with which Mr. Gladstons welcomed 
the fnlfElmfioat of his own unpatriotic prophecies involved a 


humiliation to England which now seems likely to bo 
repeated, it may be true that treaties cannot last for over; 
but it is a modem and mischievous innovation to assume 
that they may bo revoked by one of the contracting 
parties as soon as they can I30 disregarded with impunity. 
The rapid dntorioration of international morality is illuB- 
trated by the contrast between tbo license now assumed 
by Russia or America, and ilio podantio assertion of 
obsolete rights which seemed natural within living 
memory. Ijord Palmehston protested against tho Spanish 
marriages in virtue of tho Treaty of Utrecht whioh had 
been concluded a hundred and thirty years before, and 
whioh had been followed by war.«i with tho old French 
Monarchy, with tho Republic, ai\d with the Empire. Mr. 
Blaine coolly annotinccs that his Qovorumont can no 
longer bo bound by an agreement of thirty yeara* standing, 
deliberately made for duo consideration on either side. Tho 
only oxonso which ho allego.s is the natural and anticipated 
growth of Amerioan population and trade. It was less 
ousy tu foresee the enormous increase of English shipping, 
a largo portion of which will require the uso of tho Canal. 
At tlio date of the Clayton-Bdlwhr Treaty the American 
morcaiitilo morino was equal to that of England, and it 
was growing more rapidly. Tbo comparative amount of 
English shipping is now enormously larger. It is difficult 
to follow Mr. Blaine's courso of reasoning when he refers 
to another supposed change in tho circumstnnooa of the 
case. Tho Civil War li^s, as ho asserts, proved that tho 
military power of tho United States is unlimited ; but tho 
Clavtun-Bulwer Treaty prohibits tho erection of American 
for till cations iu tho neighbourhood of the Canal. No 
similar restraint is imposed on the omployrnont of an 
English naval force, and accordingly Mr. Blaine proposes 
to exclude it nltogethor. When tho treaty was concluded 
tiio Euglish navy was as much superior in force to tho 
American as at present; while, according to Mr. Blaine, 
tho military superiority of the United States had not then 
boeti so fully establishod. Arguments in support of 
wilful wrung naturally partake of tho insolence of the 
conclusion. 

If, as is too probable, Mr. 1<’relin(!Ttuysen maintains tho 
contention of his predoccssor, tho Knglish Government 
ought to bo fully aware of the extravagance of protoTisious 
which are not confined to a domaud for a monopoly of the 
Canal. Mr. Blaine’s Chilian and J’eruviau dospaichos 
imply tho same assumpliou that both North and South 
America arc subjoct to a certain sovereignty on the part 
df the United Siaios. It is more than jirobnblo that tho 
claim is preferred, not only to gratify national vanity, but 
to securo comnicrcial proferenco in return for political sup¬ 
port. Tho trade of tho South Ainoricau ports is as right¬ 
fully open to England n.s to tho United States; and ovory 
European Power is entitled to treat tho South American 
Riipnblics as absolutely independent, lu this case the mate¬ 
rial resources of tho Union, however great, can scarcely be 
nsod to support exorbitant protensions. Chili and Peiu are 
out of reach of the army which !Mr. Blaine describes as 
irresistible; and it is not consistent with the present policy 
of tho United States to maintain a powerful navy. The 
South American States thomselvos will probably repudiate 
the exclusive supremacy of n Power which is not oven a 
neighbour. The difficulties whioh may arise with rofer- 
euee to the use of the Panama Canal are likely to be more 
formidable; and they would bo aggravated by any recog¬ 
nition of the justice of overweeuing demands. Tho value 
of tho exchanges of sentiment which were lately supposed 
to indicate reciprocal attachment had already been appre¬ 
ciated by Bcrions politicians; but it could scarcely have 
been expected that two irritating challenges should be 
addressed by the American Government to England im- 
mediatoly before and immediately after tho death of Mr. 
Garfield. The Fottuno Bay dispute had been settled; 
and it was hoped that there would be no immediate dis- 
turbanco of friendly relations. English woli-wisbers to 
America must oousolo themselves os well as they cau by 
the consciousness that they have ofiered no provocation. 

M. GAMBETTA AND THE DOUNTBY, 

GAMBETTA has shown that he possesses a kind 
• of self-control which is vwo among Ftenohmen. 
All the wits of Paris have been laughing at him fbr 
doing nothing, and he has calmly gone on doing it 
Weaker men would have been feverishly anxious to make 
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tlieir mark boforo tlir CMiambera separated for the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, Gambktta lum behaved like a Minister 
vho knows that he has time btiforc him, and is not oblip^ed 
to score the first trick lest no others shonld fall to his 
share. The Session which has just ended lias been an ex- 
collout subject for Opposition jonranlists of all shades. 
Evorjthing was put off nntil the now Ministry had taken 
oflice^and now tho new Ministry is in ottico, and everything 
is put off still. M. OAMiuinA is qnito unmoved by those 
repeated demonsbratious that ho has disappointed tho jasb 
hopes of his countrymen. For one thing, perhaps, ho 
knows Lis coantrymon better than his critics know them. 
Ho may Ijeliove, and seemingly with reason, that France is 
not in a hurry to great political changes elhictod, and 
that she is not in the least disturbed by the discovery that 
M. Gamdetta is not in a hurry cither. It is enough for 
her that lie is at last in office. Sho has waited so long for 
this to bo bronglii about that sho is not likoly to want any 
fresh oxoitemciit for some timo to corao. Knglishmen will 
be inclined to wonder why, if Franco wishes for no fresh 
ezoitemont, M. Gamultta should not delinitively disconrago 
the belief that any fresh excitemeut wdll bo provided. 
Granted that many foolish promises havo been lightly 
made, why shonld they not bo broken as lightly V They 
have been mndo to the nation; and, ns tho nation does 
not demand their fulHlmont, M. Oambetta may fairly 
hold himself excused from thinking any more about them. 
If his intontions Lad to bo divined solely from bis 
action since taking office, there wonid be some ground 
for thinking that ho means to sit loosely by his pledges. 
At all events, ho has token his time about making 
them good. There havo boon instances before now of 
MinistorB breaking entirely with their past when once 
they had entered upon office, and using for the benefit 
of the nation the power, which had been given them for 
the benefit of their party. M. Gamue'ita would have con¬ 
siderable advantages if it pleased him to folllow this 
example. The greater part of hio promises have been 
given by journalists whom ho can disown ; his own posi¬ 
tive statements havo frequently contradicted one another; 
and the politicians whom the Radical half of them wore 
deaigpied to catch are now so hostile to him that he may 
&irly be excused from doing anything nioro to con- 
oiliate them. 

But the character of the Cabinet which M. Gambktta 
has chosen docs not bear out this theory of bis inton¬ 
tions. If ho had wanted an excuse for pnrsning in 
office a more moderate policy than he had recommended 
as a private deputy, it would have boon natural to pave 
tho way for tho change by snrronnding himself with 
colloaguoB of comparatively moderate opinions. A Cabinet,, 
ordinarily speaking, is a Committee in which every 
member has an equal vote, and the Prime Minister can 
only exercise control by threatening to withdraw the 
bond that holds tho Cabinet together. But M. Qambetta 
has taken special pains to surronud himself w^th colleagues 
who havo as good as no vote. Tlioro is not one of them, 
with tho exception of M. Bert, whose re.signation wonid 
bo BO mnoh as noticed by the public ; and even M. B,Ebt*s 
retirement would generally be cuusidorod as strengthening 
rather than weakening M. Gambetta’b position. Con¬ 
sequently, if M. Qaubetta now changes his front, every¬ 
body will know that he has done so to please himself, and 
not in deference to his Cabinet. The excuse of having to 
make sacrifioes in order to keep the Ministry together will 
not be available. It is true that reports go about from 
time to time of Ministerial changes which may shortly bo 
looked for, and it is of course possible that when M. 
OAMBBTrA again bos places at his disposal, ho may renew 
his overtnres to M. de Fbeycinet or M. Fburv, or may 
oven extend them to M. WADDl^^aTON. It is not obvious, 

. however, why lie should do this, when it rested with him¬ 
self only a few weeks back to make similar overtures 
oSeotnal. If Mi. Gamdetta could not make his programme 
nooeptable to tho Moderate Loft in November, why should 
fib be ai^ more aoceptable to them in January ? He may, 
Ladoed^ ha W completely reoonstrncted it in: tho interval. 
Bat ohan' \ of this sweeping kind are not commonly 
effected w Aont some appuent reason, and in this case 
there is he aeeh reason. Tho country has given no indi- 
<if my disUke to M. Gambbtta's supposed policy; it 
Js stm^ wmting with patient cariosity to see whether 
lihe'VW md the enpposed policy will prove to be identical. 
.Shore seems to be no ground, therefore, for ezpeotiim miy 
4 coided change in M. Gavbstta's programme beyond the 


want of any ardent or gonernl desire that the progmmme 
he has actually i.ssued should be carriqd out. 

It may fairly bo asked, however, why tho want of any 
such desire should not bo motive enongh for M. Gambetta b 
oonversion to moderate views.' fff toe country does not 
wish for extromo measures, it is rash, to say the least, to 
give it cxtroine measures. Tho electors may come to liko 
thorn more when thoy see them, but it is equally possible 
tliat they may liko them leas. The great body of the 
peasantry is no more revolutionary under M. GafivT 
than it was under Napoleojt III. It is Republican 
now, as. it was Imperialist then, because it thinks that 
.the Republic is tho Government that will give it tho 
best Bocurity for the particular thin^ it most cares 
for. It would seem, therefore, that M. Gambetta has 
every possible iuducemeut to pursue a moderate policy. 
Tho Rxlromo Loft have refused to make terms with 
him, so that ho is no longer bonnd by any offers be 
may formerly havo mado to thorn. Tho country has 
shown 110 do.siro to sec the Radical policy lately asso* 
elated with M. Gambetta's name brought down from 
tho region of spociilabion to the region of fact. On tho 
side ol moderation there is, apparently, certain safety; 
while on the side of revolution, evotl of that limiiod 
revolution which is probably all that M. Gambetta con¬ 
templates, there is ut least a possibility of danger. Why 
should a man so able, so vorsiitilo, so able to frame now 
formulas when it suits biro, so little hampered by any 
formulas he has fofmorly framed, not at once throw over¬ 
board the political cargo with which he started, and 
govern Franco in tl^o commonplace and common-sense way 
in which, to all appearances, she wishes to be governed ‘f 
The most probable answer seems to bo that M. Gambetta— 
80 long, at all events, as bo is Prime Minister—has to 
consider something else than the abstract views that his 
countrymen may hold upon the way in which they would 
like him to rule them. As Minister, ho has to administer 
a Purliamontary Government, and under a Parliamentary 
Government ho has to reckon with the Chambers as well 
os with the electors. It might bo supposed that, with nni- 
vorsal suffrage, the Chamber would exactly represent the elec¬ 
tors ; or, at all events, that by means of a dissolution it might 
at any moment bo made to represent them exactly. But 
this theory leaves out of sight tho obstinate tendency of 
the French elector to stay away from the poll. If he is 
satisfied with tho way in which things are going on, ho 
thinks that it is not worth his while to vote; if he dis¬ 
likes the way in which tilings are going on, he thinks it 
Kafer not to voio. The consequence is that the oondnet of 
affairs constantly tends to fall into the bauds of a con¬ 
vinced minority. The minority take no part in tho 
elections, and tho deputies are retnrnod by the compara¬ 
tively few voters who are really interested in tho contest. 
The issue at the last general election does not seem to 
have lain between tho moderate majority atud the extreme 
minority, but between one extreme minority and anothor, 
and the result was a victory for the Radioals over tho 
Legitimists and tho Bonapartists. Thus it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the country at large might be in favour of 
moderate measures, that a Minister might qnito accnrately 
interpret its wishes, and yet that ho might bo beaten in 
the Chamber. An appeal to the electorate is, after all, 
only an appeal to that fraction of the electorate which can 
be induced to come to the poll; and if this fraction, 
instead of representing tho moderate minority, only repre¬ 
sents an extreme minority, a Minister may feel with some, 
reason that what ho has to consider is not the Chamber that 
might be returned if every elector voted, but the Chamber 
that will bo returned by the electors who actually vote. M. 
Gambetta may have in view tliefate of M. Thikes. There 
never was any donbt that the country was with him, bat 
the country was inert, and a hostile Assembly was in pos¬ 
session of the field. Even if M, Tbisrs had had the 
power of dissolving the Assembly, it is by no moons 
certain that his real supporters would have taken the 
trouble to vote for him. Tho new Assaiably would no 
donbt have overthrown the reactionaiy majpnty who were 
striving to destroy the Republio; bnt M. might 

have fonnd on the morrow of his victory that iie hod 
merely defeated one extreme fitofcion by jaeans of another, 
and 4 ihat he was as far as over femn ootamanding 
any effective eapport firom tj^e mddenata party in the 
electorate. 
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THE EONIX)N WATER COMPANIES. 

T he London Wlhtor Companies have recovered from 
the panic that followed upon the failaro of Sir 
Bichabd UKOBb's l>eiieTol^nt scheme for buying them up at 
their own valaation as completely as the Gas Companies 
have Teoovered from their scare about tho clcctrio light. 
The despots who distribute what in Loudon may almost bo 
called these twin necossaric.9 of life seem to be perfectly 
happy in the oontemplatioii of the future. They exactly 
realize David’s description of prosperous but unamiable 
persons in his days. “ They aro not in tronblo as other 
** men, neither are they plagued like other men.” Their 
latest triumph is a decision given in the Mnrylobono Polices 
Court declaring tho annnal value in i^cspoct of which tho 
Companies are entitled to charge fur the water they 
supply to bo the gross value or annual rent which a tenant 
may reasonably bo expected to pay for his honso. As the 
. annual value thus interpreted is nsnaliy a good deal in 
excess of the amount at which houses aro assessed to the 
Poor-rate, this decision will largely increase the income of 
the Water Companies. The only fly in tho very largo pot 
of ointment thus made over to them is tho deterraination 
of tho particniar tenant who disputed tho claim to carry 
the qnestion into os many conrts as the law will allow. 
Mr. Dobbs’s municipal spirit is an example by which 
we may all profit. He is animated by a really heroic 
delormination not to yield to what ho thinks injus¬ 
tice. Most men would remember the cost of fighting 
a Company, and would rather pay on doublo the 
gross value of their bouse than stand the cortair ex¬ 
penses of a law suit. Mr. Docbs speaks of the corning 
conflict with something very like pleasure. “ Yesterday,” 
he writes to the Times, “ 1 mado afiplication to tho 
“ magistrate to state a case for tho opinion of tho high 
Court, and the fight betw^pn the Company and myself is 
*' now about to commence in earnest.” lie is prepared to 
carry it through at his own cost; and it is with tho air 
of admitting the public to a privilege which he does not 
think it right to keep wholly to himself that ho adds that 
Le will allow donations from those who may bo disposed 
to take a part in the suit to bo paid to the joint no. 
count of two or three persons, provided thi.s does not in 
any way impair his own freedom “ to carry on tho contest 
** iully and effectually.” If the Water Companies and the 
Qas Companios had more customers like Mr. Dobbs, their 
attitude towards the public migHt bo a little ]e.s 3 
autooratio. 

Unfortanatoly, even if Mr. Dobbs wins tho day, and t]io 
gross annual value is declared not to be tho foundation of 
tho London water-rate, tho Water Companies will still 
retain misohiovonsly largo powers of taxing the public. 
There cannot be a more absurd principle of payment for 
an article the consumption of which is exceedingly varied 
than the value of the bouse to which it is supplied. Tho 
analogy of parochial rates does not apply hero. When 
a benefit is enjoyed equallj^ by all those to whom it is 
given, it is very reasonable that each recipient should 
pay for it acoording to his means. Tho expense of light¬ 
ing and cleansing the streets, for example, or of pro- 
touting* lile and property, is quito properly assessed on 
the value of tho bouses in tbe« district. Everybody is 
the better for the outlay, and tho cost of the bouse in 
wbiob a man lives serves as a rough, but sufficient, gnide 
to the proportion of it which each person is ablo to boar. 
Bnt tbore is neither justice nor reason in making a 
bachelor tenant and tho father of ten children pay pre¬ 
cisely the same sum to their Water Company because tho 
bouses they severally oqcnpy happen to bo of the samo 
annual value. In the one house five or ten times as much 
water may be nsed as in tho other, yet tho sums asked in 
return by the Water Company are identical. The demand 
is oalcnlatod not on the value of the water supplied, but on 
the ability of the tenants to pay. Something like tho same 
rale obtaics, it is said, in India with regard to articles of 
food; and a covenanted civil servant pays one price for his 
leg of mutton, while the sbopkooper pays auother. But 
Indip oaatoms aro not nsnaliy considered good models 
for English legislation, and the practice in question has 
nothing in it to justify exceptional imitation. When the 
name artiole is supplied in very dilierent quantities, pay¬ 
ment by the S^mnant aotnally delivered is the only method 
, • that can fSAsperly be resorted to. In this respect the Gas Com- 
paidethave shown’oither less.boldness or more oonsoionce 
thantheWaterCompaniles. People grnmble about thequaUty 


of their gas or they suspect the aooutacy of their meters; 
bat in name, at all events, they are charged for wbat they 
actnally barn. It is only where water is oonoemed that 
it is aasnmod that a man wlio lives in a bouse rated at 300!. 
must necessarily be moro lavish of water than a man who 
lives in a house rated at looZ. There »tho best possible 
reason why ibis assumption should not bo mnotioned 
in the fact that tho amount of water supplied admits 
of being ascertained with very fair precision. If there 
were no means of finding out how much water is 
used in a particniar house, to apportion tho charge to 
the rental might bo a convenient wny of getting over the 
diflieulty. It wonld bo pet'focily cosy, however, where 
cisterns are used, to arrange them in a certain fixed scale 
acoording tooapnuity, and wlicro constant service has been 
introdnuod there are other niothods of arriving at the 
samo knowledge. Tho present plan is a mere makeshift 
introduced without any ot ihoso excuses which are supposed 
to justify a recourse to makeshifts. 

Absurd as tho system is, it might very possibly have 
excited no special outcry had it nob been for the imprtt- 
dent action of tho Companies. People had coma to regard 
tho water-rate, not as the price to bo paid for the snpply 
of a necessary, but as a tax levied on tho community. The 
method of charge was an irrational one, but they had grown 
accustomed to it. So far as the public have at all abandoned 
this attitude of patient inditreronco, the change has been 
brought about partly by tho extravagant prices asked, and 
very nearly obtained, by tJio Companies from Sir Bichard 
Gross, and partly by tlio Use whioh they have mado of the 
Metropolis Ynluatiou Act. WIumo mnriicipal contributions 
are concornod, it is only fair that the distribution of the 
burden shonid from time to time be reconsidered. Other¬ 
wise, the honses which wore fashionable a century ago would 
bo ooudomned to go on fiaying for their ancient greatness, 
while others which may have only lately conio into request 
wonld esoape by reason of their former insignificance. Bnt 
it is not at all fair that tho water-rate should us a matter 
of course be assessed on tho now valuation. If the aggre¬ 
gate value of honses in London remained the same, and 
: an improvement in the rental in one part of the town were 
balanced by a depreciation in another part, the case might 
be difPeront. Asa /nutter of fact, however, the great 
majority of tho changes aro in tho direction of inoreaso. 
At every fresh rcvulnation hon.scB, taken ono with another^ 
aro found to be worth more than they were before. Con- 
Boquontly with every fresh revaluation tho Water Com¬ 
panies will have a legal right to chargo moro for giving 
precisely the sumo amount of Thames water. This will bo 
true whether Mr. Durnis gains his eunso or loses it. The 
issue which ho has raised relates oxoJnsively to the mean¬ 
ing of the word “ valne.” It does not touch tho right of tiio 
Water Companies to inercaHo their charges in proportion 
as the value—however iutorpreted—is found to have risen 
when the period of estimating it recurs. 

It is clear that Parliament uiiglit, when the Metropolitan 
Valaation Act was before it, to have provided against tho 
absurd consc^BcncGH that have since followed from the 
measure. It is of moro importance now, however, to insist 
that what Parliament did not do tlieu it ought, so far as is 
possible, to do now. There ouglit nob to be any great 
diflieulty in passing a Pill which should compel the Water 
Compauies to charge for the water actually supplied by 
them; but, if this is impossible, iSir WiLMAM Harcoort 
might at least introduce u Pill forbidding them to raiso 
their charges in consideration of changes in the valbe of 
honses which do nob in any way aflect tho qnantiby of 
water supplied. Even the Irish obstructives wonld 
probably bo merciful while such a Bill as this was under 
discussion. 


RAILWAY OOMPANIFiJ AND RAILWAY AOOIDENTS. 

rilHERE aro no cases that come before a court of law 
JL ■ which, in point of theory, aro less satisfactory thau 
those which deal with compensation for railvvay accidents. 
That a kind of rough justice is dealt out which, on the 
average, keeps'the balance pretty even botween the public 
and the railway C<unpunie.s it is allowable to hope. Pot 
this average is maintained by help of some pretty startling 
extremes on either side, it cannot be denied that jaries 
are sometimes disposed to strain tho law against the Com¬ 
panies ; and that compensation is occasionally given for 
injuries which, with a very moderate oxcroise of oantion 
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on tiio part of tho pbiiif ilT, need never Lavo been KUAtaiucd 
To judge by «ome of the vordicte, it is taken for graritod 
that when a man is crossing a railway, or getting out of a 
train, he c<‘usos to be in any way ooncornod with the care 
. of bis own lifo or liinliH. They have becomo for tho time 
the property of tho Company wl;^ioh is carrying him, and 
it in thoir business to look after thorn. Orx the other 
hand, tho railway Companies have the immense ad vantage 
of wealth; and, no matter how Itivislily or how’ uselessly 
they spend money in litigation, their shareholders ncsvei* 
seom to liuvc found fault with them. Two cases which 
have l^con before the courts this week afford excellent 
Illustrations of this tendency on the part of tho tlom- 
, panics, lii both they liavo pushed rosislanco to a pointy 
which probably moans ultimate loss to tbemsolvos, while | 
it aim0.4b corttbinly mean.s ruin to the other party. Ho: 
policy can, as it seems to uh, bo more ahortsigiitod on the ; 
part of tho Companies iluiii ouo wliich is directly calcu¬ 
lated to iiTitato future juries. When the amount of 
damages is under consitlcrution in some coming case, a 
jnrv which has studied “ Smi'jhhu.man v. the Soutb- 
** Eastern llailway Company,” or “ WEiumB v. the London, 

‘I Brighton, and South Coast llailway Company,” will bo 
, likoly to argue that, as tho Comp.'iny is sure to resist tho 
vordiot to the utmost of its povvor, it will bo well to give 
tbo 'plaintiiT compousation, not merely for tho injury 
rooeivod, bnt also for tho IronbJo mid nnnoyanco to which 
he will be put in making good his claim tu what has boon 
given him. 

In tho first of theso oases the ])]aintiir was a widow 
whose husband had been knocked down by a passing 
engine at L'ust Furleigh Station. To get tickets for tho 
down train it is noccssaiy to croi.H the line by a level 
crossing. Tho deconsod had done this, and was coming 
back over tho lovol crossizig, when bo was struck by on 
onp^ino which went thz'ough tbo station at tho rate of 
thirty miles an hour, and so injured that he died two 
. days afterwards. Tho Company contended that tho man 
had boon guilty of contributory negligence, and it appeared 
that ho had jumped down IVoin the platform somo yards 
short of tho lovol crossing in order to reach it more 
quickly, and that, when in llio act of jumping, 
tho Higiialmaii had culled to him to stop a.s tho en¬ 
gine was coming through. On 'tho other baud, tho 

oiq^ine did not reach him till ho hati rcuchod tho 
'*lpvel crossing ; tho scrvtints of the Conipuny had snp- 
posed that the lights of the engino wore thuso of a stopping 
train whu^h was then duo, and had rung tho station bell; 
and tbo engino of that train w'ould have stopped short of 
the point at which the decuaseJ was struck. Tbo only 
thing, ihcroforc, that could bo called negligence on his 
part was his neglect of u warning which had confessedly 
boon given when he w'as in tho act of jumping from the 
latform, and which he might have boon uuablo to obey, 
t will appear to most people that iti tbeso circumstances, 
and consideriug that tho deceased was only thirty* 
two, was earning 403-. a week, and left four children, 
tho railway Company was nob very hard^jr dealt with 
when a jury gave tho widow 900/. damages. A lovol 
crossing at a station is a didbreut thing from a lovol 
crofi^ng anywhere else, lu tho latter cose it is muin- 
tainod for tbo convenience of tho public; iii tho former 
case it is maintained to savo the pockets* of the 
Company. This accident and many similar accidents 
would bo avoided if tho law compollod railway Companies 
to build a bridge across tbo lino at ovory station*. Ho 
doubt at small stations pussoi^gcrs would often cross the 
line instead of using tho bridge, but if they did they would 
'do it at their own risk. Where there is no bridge, they 
must' incur tho risk whether they will or not. In the 
present case pnssengorts by the down train had to cross the 
lino to got thoir tickets, and to cross back again pos¬ 
sibly just in front of tho advancing train when they hud 
got them. Tliis the deceased seems to have allowed for; 
what he did not allow for, and what till tho last moment 
even' the servants of the Company did not suppose that 
there was any n^d for him to allow for, was the passage 
of a stray engine through the station at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. ^ 

The Temarkable point about the case is that tho verdict 
for gooL was given in July 1879, t^^t ever since that 
time the railway Company nave been fighting the case. A 
new trial was ordered in November 1S79, and reversed in 
the following month by the Court of Appeal, on ooniHiion 
that the damages should bo rodjaoed to 7o6i.' This pai’tia] 


victory did «»ot content tho Company. They appealed to 
the House of Lords, and got a new trihl ordered. The 
facts were gone into by a fresh jury this week, with the 
result that the onginai verdict-r-with tho substitution of 
yool. for goo /.—was sustained. It is tolerably certain 
that many people will think that one motive for thns con¬ 
testing every stage of the case was tbo expectation that 
tho plaintiff would not have funds to go on with it. It 
appears from a letter in yesterday’s Timea that, but ibr 
the help of tho townspeople of Alaidstoue, this expec¬ 
tation, if ouiertained, would have been justified. The 
widow lins only been enabled to obtain the second vei^iot 
in her favour by means of a local subscription. Tile 
Company, it is stated in this letter, threaten to appeal 
ngaiimt tho second verdict, as they appealed against the 
iirnt, and to carry the case, if necessary, again to the 
House of Lord.s. In the case of WsiiBUfi v. Tho London, 
Brighton, and South Coast llailway Company there has 
been n similar apparent determination on tho paft of 
tho defendant tu wear the plaintiff out by superior length 
of purse, lie hud boon given 500I. as damages for injuries 
attributed to the negligence of the Company, and an order 
for a new trial, granted by the Divisional Court on tho 
gi'oiiud that the damngos seemed excessive, has been sot 
aside by the Court of Appeal. On Monday, the Company 
applied to the Court to stay execution pending an appeal 
to tho House of Lords. Tho Court refused the application, 
and in doing so the Master* of the Bolls made sumo 
obsorvatiuns which railway Companies would do well to 
lay to heart. Tlirco courts, he said, had found in effect 
that tho plaintiff was entitled to damages and costs. That 
he was eetitled to some damages the defendants them¬ 
selves admitted. The plaintiff was a poor man and had been 
unable to employ counsel, and to stay execution would bo 
to deprive him of tho mcaus of obtaining legal ussistanco 
in tbe House of Lords. Tho application was uuanimoasly 
refused by the throe Judges'of Appeal; bat, thoagb exe¬ 
cution has not been stayed, tho Company can still go to 
the House of Lords if they choose. 

In neither of tlicso cases can the action of tbe Company 
do them any sorvieo in - the long run. They are very 
much at the mercy of juries whore compensation for 
accidents is concerned; and it cannot bo wise for them to 
make juries feel that they are a kiud of public enemy. 
Of course a jury may give a grossly unjust verdict, and 
then no one will blame a railway Company for asking for 
a new trial. The iixfprudcnce lies in pressing the applica¬ 
tion through one oonrt after another, on tho chance that 
tho ultimate decision may be in their favour. It is this 
policy that tends to jiredisposo juries against railway 
Companies; and, in proportion ns they follow it out, 
damages will bo likely to become heavier. A railway Com¬ 
pany ought to Judge its solicitor’siidvice in theso matters 
entirely by its first result. If the new trial asked 
for is at once granted, and if tho second verdict is 
from tho Company’s point of view, a substantial improve- 
mont oil tho first, then the advice lias been good. If the 
new trial is not at once grspited, or if tho second verdict 
is not an improvement on the first, tho advice has been 
bad. In tho latter case it is the plain interest of the Com¬ 
pany to. follow it no further. The possible chance of 
getting a verdict in their favour after all is not worth the 
risk of earning a reputation for a dogged determination to 
rain tho plaintiff if they cannot defeat him. This is a 
reputation which the two cases wo have been considering 
are very well ealcnlatod to gain for tbe Companies 001^ 
corned, and it is certainly not one which, in the long mn, 
they will fiud serve their turn with a jury. It is fts much 
in their own interest as in that of the ptblio that WO 
advise thorn not to go farther and fore worse. 


MR. STREET. 

\ PBAOEFUL and a pros^rous eproh seemed to be commenolog 
-AX. for tho pursuit of architoetUFe in England. Last onmnayr ^ 
after an exciting contest, the Institute of An^itects elected as its 
President—a virtually triennial oliice'—one who was by uniienal 
conamt foremost in his art, but who had eonepicuoasly wiPh his 
position as a decided partisan:- Hr. Street, howivst, was no 
sooner installed in office than be took stbnn' fiwbd sad 
opponent, m Itoth sides now vie in generously by 

brood, impertisl, iar-^htad view be took ofldM resnonnmm of 
his office and ' the dignity of a wIMan ia wlm. b# gped his. 
author!^ C* peacemsker and neibiitier. Nbteevea'weitliiagphe 
made foe animal publio a^eazance wbld^ IneStufii of 
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Arohiteets exacts. frutn Us President., in uti ftddre!>n *n.'i(ially Mr. Roe, one ^ood Ihin^r nnioniif the many evil incidents of 
admirable in matter ;'nd manner. Now the iVietids who Heein to modern Irish history. Altacht'd to tho CiahedrnI stands the 
have only jast cof^olionie I’l'oru buruii" Har^es are pvparin«r to S\nod Hall of the Irish Hhiirch, which Is also by Mr. »Street. 
gather xonnd thd grave which is so dcsurvedly being dug fur He has not left so much behind him in Scotland. Among the 
otreet in Westminster Abbeycompetitors in a limited competition some ten years batdc for tho 
The fifty-eeveu years of Mr. Street’s life, apart from the Caihedral of Kdinburgli, so iinexpectodly created under tho will of 
record of his works, wore eingalarlv uneventful—tho chief , a rich and taeiturn ejiinster, were Street, Burgos, and Scott. Had 
public incidents being his election as ll.A. in 1871, and as Pre- w^e boon the judge on tho occasion, wo should havo placed thoso 
eident of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1881. architects in tlmt order of merit. Huwovor, the popular verdict was 
The pupil at first of n country arehituct of a respectable hut strong for Scott, whose composition, as it is right to say, was much 
now forgotten reputation, he })a,<;.«;ed into the oflice ofHilbert improved in the course of the construction. The chapel added by 
Scott, whoso assistant for some time he was, and as such helped Lord C'lrawford to his house at Hunocht, so fatally notorious of 
, him in the great chiimh of Hamburg, which was the foundation late, was Street’s work, .\broad, besidos the chui'ch at OonRtan> 
of Scott’s more extended fame. 'J’ho date, some thirty-five years tiouplo, and some smaller churches in Swilzorlaud and at Genoa, 
back, when Street set up for himself was a fortunate one for he built the American episcopal Church at Rome, in which he 
the man of genius who aidcrontiated his title of arcliitect with attuned to a stylo which is a compromiso between northern 
that of ecclesiologibt; for just at that time tlie Cambridge and soutlieru Gothic, a mosaic treatment of tho apse borrowed 
Camden Society, under tho fresh title of tlio J*!celesiolD^ic:il from basilican mn(i('l.s. On his designs another chui’ch for the 
Society, and with Lomlnu as its hoadquarters, braced itself Rnglish in Romo is being built, and he was in chargo of an 
un to more powerful exerliima than such ns it wvs capable American church in Paris. \\'o have kept for special notice two 
or while still hampered with aciidcmic com plications ; and works of late date. Within a hideous and seemingly hopeless 
among its earliest i-ecruits of that period Mr. Street was con- sbell, the (!iiiird.s’(]h(ipt:l in Birdcage Walk—a shuui Greek temple 
anicuous. An oppetriune introduction to Mr. Ibitlcr, then Vicar of of tho George IV. taste -- .Mr. Street, has built up a gorgeous basilica, 
Wau^o, led to Bishop Wilberforco placing in his Jjanda thoth(‘o- harmonious in proportion, rich in Ultinga, correct iu arrangements, 
logical college at Cuddesdou, and naming him dio(u.‘sitn architect, wdiilo the only outside sign of the internal work is an apse. An 
Fur some years Mr. SSlreet went steadily on making Irieiids and eminent member of the Reichstag was visiting this church some 
winning fame in a special circle, till in 1S55 ho ucquiied u more weeks ago, and on his ecclcHologicul guidt* explaining to him that 
general reputation as an author who was iibln to produce n hook this was no “ rituali^tic ’ proclamnt.ion, but a church which had 
which was at once instructive and eiileriaining, on a technical been cast into its jn’escui form with the cordial co-i>pevatjon of 
subject, in his Hrick and Marhh in It.ahf, reprinted many years high dignitaries, military, ccclc.''iastical,and civil, answered, Voiis 
alter with modifications. He maiutained his I'tnue ns aullior by a avox vaincu." 

subsequent volume on the ucelobiology of Spain, as well us by J'oi* once Mr. Street worked for hira.oelf. At Ilolmbury, in 
numerous articles in more than one periodical. Surrey. 011 a* Hour of lAith Hill (»Vcrlooking from ils fir woods 

In the following year, 185G, he Burprised, plea-s'intly or unploa- tho roiling Weald of Sussex, ho made for hiiii.«elf a country 
santly, the oi'chiiectural woj’ld of Ruropo l>y appearing uh tecond house designed with a felieilouH ada])taLiuii of later English 
priseniau, with Messrs. Clultou and Burges as Ijvst. in that com- mediaeval form.s, and near to it constria'lud a ])iiri.sh cinirch, caro- 
petitiou fur Lille Outhedrul at which b'rance was making suru of lully studied so as to bo at. onco siinplu and rich. Thi^ bell-cot and 
coming out successful; and in the next year he stood in the bume olhin' features recall the .style of the county. A wooden screen 
relation to Mr. Burges, then competing alone fur tho Mcmm’iul cutting nil'an internal iiavtliex is well conceived, and the elevation 
Church at Constantinople, of which the building ultimately fell to given to the north tduui(;ul aisle by a crypt omployed n.s sacristy 
himself. Ho was also a prizeman, though not high in the list, in is original and practical. 

that strangely jumbled competition for the I'nblic Uilices, having Jn all Mr. ISlruct's cluirchcH the individuality ^Y]dc]J proceeds 
produced a design probably superior iu picturcsqiicuess to }iny of from special thought, is coiibpicpous. He had very decided pre- 
the others, although wo should imagine that otliciul necessities foroncusbulhof urchitecl.ural btyle andocdcHiological arrangomunt; 
had not beeu elaborately worked ouji by its author. hut he made thu^o his iubtrumunts, not his masters. In purti- 

It would be iiupossiblu to follow any order of chronology in cular, the broad di.stincti()U between town and criunlry church 
naming even the more conspicuous of Mr. »Slrcot's iiiuuiucrablu was never more emphatically marked than iu his work. No one, 
works. Tho church with adjacent buildings which he built at either in joke or surioiibly, thought of hinting, in refcrenco to 
Boyn Hill, by Maidenhead, for Piehemiury Grcsley, WHS for some anything that l>oro his tuinin, that it was really designed by 
time his magnum opus. In London he was tho author of ISt. "tho gentleman in tho oilico.” His allegiance, on the whole, 
Jaines’s, Garden Street, Westminster, built by tho Miss Monks, and particuUwly in his lultc’r days, was loyal to I’-iiglish Gothic, 
of Mr. R. T. West’s St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, and of St. He had passed, like ulhuj men, through that phase—foaterod, in 

John's, Kenningtuu. lie also diiHigiied the renmrkahlc reredoa in liis case, by bis suecessliil literary advocacy-'-of admiration for 

St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, nf wliich the sculj)lure is duo to .fames Italiau Gothic, not ns a graceful exotic, but as a dusirnblo stylo 

Itodfern, promatui'oly cut olf just us he was becoming eminent, for the soft cliiuutt; of Mnghiiid, of which the root may bo found in 

At Oxford bn produced little besides tho Church of f^t. Philip and the writings of I'hoinaH Hope, Willis, and JtiiNkiii. Of this episode 

St. James, and at Uanibridge nothing at all. Thu church of 8t. of his life the church of St. James, WostminsLor, is the most coii- 
Margaret, Liverpool, founded by Mr. llorsfull^embodies most nd- spicuons example. But from it lio soon and completely etunuci- 
min^ly the principle which should inspire the\rcbitect of a town pated himself. To the mas.^ivo Early French, winch rxt.Tcised ho 
church. At Torquay, Mr. Street pioduced St. Peter'a Ohurch; and rcnmrkablo an inlluunce on the. mind of Burges, ho never displayed 
tho singularly piclui'osquo and varied, but eminently practical, any leanings. 

church of Si. Peter, Bournemouth, curried out by the zeal of Mr. Wo havo spoken fully and often of the sorie.s of nvf'iits which 
Mchrden Bennett, probably owes its graceful peculiaritios to the lud to the Bulectiun of Mr. Stivet ns architect of tho J^aw Oourls, 
incident of its being the gradual result of substitutions, lirst at one nnd this is no time to hark hack upon extinct coiitrovc'rsics. These 
point and then ut anuthor, in un^arlier, smaller, and inferior siruc- Goiirl^ are the great woj-k of a great man. Enough of them Los 
turn, of which each portion successivoly disappeared. On tho Im lii built t(* show Low lull of variety and hoautifiil detail they 
other hand, All Saints, Clifton, was built from the ground with no an*. But, until the crest has hcf'n put upon the roof rd’ tliat lofty 
embarrassing conditions, and it is very succos^sful in the spiicious- central hall which i.s to he tho crown within and without of the 
ness given to it by the bold breadth of interior proportions. In prosiiut pile, appreciation of the building us 11 whole is pro- 
St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, on a rather smaller scale, Mr. Street has in,T.tiirc. * J 0 \on then Street's real conception will only appear in a 
tried the experiment of a nave apsidally cut olf at the angles, and truncated form. A tower of peculiar massi^un(^8s and jrraiK^uur 
of a chancel with a six-sided apse, so that, ns at Ciiudebec, the ex- was a conspicuous olcmeiit of his design, and, had it kwii built, it 
treme point of the interior is au.nngL-. Wc should be sorry to see would Imvo stood out ns one of the capital features of the London 
the example widely followed, though i I is iin ex perimeut which may landscape. I Siit aliUr ciatuu to Mr. Ayrton, 
well have been'once tried among so many churches. It is only a short time ago thit anyone cuuvera-inl with the 

Of purely country churdhes which he built, the most artistic politics of tho day would, if asked to uniuu the architecte 
aumptaouB is tlmt which Lord Eldon has raised at Kingston, in who had in the course of the competitions, ollicial or uuoflicial, 
Dorsetshire, exceeding any of the dozen so tnunificently raised which were at that time iu higher favour than thi*y have since 
by Sk Tatton Sykes in the East Riding. Wn do not atitinipt the become, taken the foremost position as competitors, it not as com- 
horest catalogue of the country churches which Mr. Sti-ect re- hataiits, have undoubtedly put in the front lino Digby Wyatt, Scott, ^ 
stored. Of his scholastic buildings we can only point to thoso Edward Barry, Burges, Street, to name them in the order of their ^ 
at Uppingham and Marlborough, and name tho pile which departure. Now all of these are dead, Scott only just an old man, 
he provide for the Sisters of Mercy at East Oriustead. His nnd tho rest in middle ago. Every one of the men, in fact, over 
share in EilgUsh cathedral restoratiou was Garlisle Cathedral; tho whom auv real battle at that time raged has, with the exception 
south transept of York, undertaken with great spirit by Dean of Mr.'Watorhouso, left the scene. The Timea nttcinjpled to 
Dimeombe ; and that which was, in fact, an original work of sketch, with a keener eye to faulte than merits, the diirerence 
great magnitude, the new nave of Bristol Cathedral. He drew between the old and the new taste in architecUiru by pairing oil' 
his fiBMiratlpn from ,the choir, a very beautiful specimen of Mr. Sfreet with Mr. Decimus Burton, who had died a few days 
Middle Pointiid, witli some notable peculiarities; but the judfp- before aged eight}-one. The comparison might have been more 
meat vfith whlcb he followed, without aervilely spying, thi& telling if it had included n third architect, who died on tho 
work much above the claaa of imitation. very day before Mr. Htreet, and who was, although a year older 
Blit 1 ^ s^teM.a^iavements as a cathedral builder were in th^ Mr. Burton, rather the first of the new than the last of the 
IrtlaiMl. BMite the imaller restorations . of Kilkenny and old school. More than forty years ago, when prominent men 
KUdiire .Oathiidrdi^ Ihe lesuseUation-^in eome features amount- of the Qothio school who have since b^n famous and died wero 
^ tp nn ort^«M 4 the peottliarly beautiful and peon- still unheard of, AuUiony Salvin seemed destined to lead the 

lifffly Sk-uied Cnthedlxal .^f Christchurch, Dublin, at the cost of revived school of«medimvol art. But ho was rather torpid in 
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the importADt matter of eccleBiasticnl ai^itecturoi and bo, while 
makinfi' proof of his mRRtory of caatellated construction at the 
Tower, at Windsor, at Alnwick, and in his own modern cosllo of 
Pockforton, as well as of conaiderable;tA8te in country houses, he 
practically became an outeidor in the animated contiict of styles 
which has fllled up the intermediate years. 

There is sever an eflect without some cause, and it is better to 
Beck what explanation can bo f^iven for the remarkable shortness of 
life among conspicuous architects than idly to lament the losses. 
No doubt, as the pbroso goes, it is the pace which kills; but there 
is something mova than the mere speed to.accouut for the dangers 
4 md the casualtk^s of the architectural race. The nature of tlie 
broken country which Los to be crossed tells against safety a.suiuch 
as the mere speed. Some men kill themselves by uver-devotiun to 
an art, and others by OTer>duvotion to a profession. But it is the 
bard and peculiar fate of an architect to be following both an 
art and a profession. ,, Ills education in composition malches 
with that of a painter in painting. Ills ediicatioii in construction 
matches with that of an engineer in engineering. Once he is in prac¬ 
tice, the thought needful to marry buituly with utility in his designs 
iis only the beginning of troubles, lie has to settle his accounts 
with employers, who may bo stingy and overreaching, exacting 
and capricious, ignorant and prejudiced, .vain and half-instructed, 
■with eontractxirs too often incompetent, dishonest, or insolvent, 
with workmen too stupid to iinilerHiand and too obstinate to obey. 
Add to this tbs wear and tear of railways, tlie severities of weather, 
and it will be seen that the career of a successful architect is one 
which tells with unusual severity on the human frame. Yet there is 
^no remedy which could be thought of which would not be worse 
than the disease To separate the professiinis of artistic and of 
constructive architect would bo to extend iitid to perpetuate a syslt'iu 
which has already, in the hands of speculative builders, worked 
so much woeful mischief to the natioiiitl taste. • 


CliKISTMAS ARTlCI.ICfl. 

C HRISTMAS is pre-eminently the season of fictitious demand 
and redundaol supply. Tho article of jollity is not really in 
the market to any groat extent, but we are obliged, like tho po ir 
little Marchioness, to make-bidievo very much *, otherwise trades¬ 
men, publishers, printers, butchers, newspaper proprietors, and all 
that class of people, would sull’er severely irom tiio loss of their 
early illusions. Thoy have been brought up to believe that the 
world about tlie end of Doceiuber wants an immense and woll- 
selectod assortmunb of fuslivo commodities, and those they make it 
ibeir business to supply. No doubt this illusion is good for trade, 
and these are not times in which we would willingly check tho 
circulation of the current medium, or deprive one dealer in tur¬ 
keys. or Chri><tiiiaa cards, or geniality of his cherished and profit¬ 
able beliefs. (Ihvislinas cards, indeed, wo incline to regard as a 
step in the right dii'ection. It is familiar fl) the student of history 
that bad old iostitulioiiH die slowly, an<l, ns tiicy pass away, pre¬ 
tend to survive in the .sbapo of evinbuls and nfilgies. Thus, in 
time past, it was customary to olluct a change of Ministry 
-by getting at tho king's mlviser and culling oil' bis heod, 
or starving or torturing him to death. KW the Frime 
Minister is only burned, in Natal and oleowhore, in elligy. 
The early people of India were accnsioiucd to sacrifice human 
victims; ‘ but they gradually satisfied tbeiusulvcs by tying 
men to the sacrificial nosts, and then cutliog them loose 
again. The Chinese once buried money and objects of price with 
their dead; now they bury a valucles,a collection of bits of gilt 
paper, even slimmer than tho funereal gold of the early Italians. 
‘Christmas cards answer to the Chinese gilt paper. They are 
chi'ap sidistituteH for the more valuable (Christmas-boxes of tho 
past. Foople who send them believe that they are fulfilling a 
pious duty, at the most nioderato expense. People who receive a 
gaudy print of a girl of twelve in very scanty clothes, or a ronre- 
aentatiun of a bunch of ruses in a blue and wliite bowl, also giova 
with the sacred lire of IrieiidHhip. “ Does my old friend re¬ 
member mo ” wo ask, like the man in Mr. Tennyson's poem, and 
Christmas proves that he dtais remember us. Ilia kind recollec¬ 
tion no longer takes the coarse shape of a turkey—a thing that 
to-dny is nnd to-morrow has ceased to exist—but becomes im- 
pari-thablo in the form of cheap art, in tho guise of pasteboard 
and chromolitbography. In this there is a great advance. When 
oll'Ohristnins gilts have dwindled to tho paper money of the 
'aii’efetions, even that will slowly drop out ol use, and Ohristmns 
will have become, if not luoro gay, at iea.st moro economical. 

Obristnias Cbfds, gifts which are no gifts, are only one feature 
•4>f oUr fictitious revelry. Christmas books, books which are no 
bool^, are a more solid example of the shams of tho happy season. 
But many otherwise harmless persons support life by producing 
the letterpress and tho illustrations of those tomes. By them, too, 
is the bookseller nourished. Nothing so good can bo said about 
tbe Obrisiiuas leaders in the newspapers. These mournful strains 
bless neither him that writes, nor him that commands them to be 
written. As to him that reads, we do not believe that such a 
student exists in tho natui'e of things.* The eondoetoiB of news- 
jMpert are of all people most the slaves of habit and tradition. 
There ii no anniversary so tiny, or so unregarded of tbe people, that 
tkewspapers do not pnbliah articles thereon. It is impossible to 
ettppbM that any member of tbe inteUigent paUic aotuaUy veads 
four times a year a column and a fourth of twaddle about Bank 


Holidnyft But the twaddle is always presented in tbe gravest 
mauaor. The University Boat-race, again, throws a gloom for 
months over the life of the serf who has to^write ** i| the idr 
about the isthmian Games, tbe River Derby, tbe playing-fields at 
Rton, and the rest of it. The Twelfth of August, tbe First of 
8eptembei\ the beginning of pheasant-sbootmg and of fox¬ 
hunting, the commencement of the London season, are all cele¬ 
brated in Hiioual pro^e hymns which might just as well bo ** taken 
as read.” Tho great British public scarcely knows a grouse from 
a partridge, and bus never seen either on the wing, or a fox any¬ 
where but at the Zoological Gardens. Tho great British public 
is no more concerned in tho entertainments of the season than in 
those which aoRoiupany the election of the ^reat Lama of Thibet. 
Probably the leader-writer himself only knows of them througH 
the dim gloss of society novels and society newspapers. Yet all 
these and a dozen ol^er exhausted, uninteresting, annually- 
recurring topics are commented upon with admirable gravity. 
The Tturtars who churn their written prayers round and round m 
a little' mill are wiser in their generation than tho newspapers. 
They do not fatigue uulistcning ears with articulate iteration, and 
a kind of mute le.ider-raill for grinding the articles on anniversaries 
might wisely be introduced, with tho telephone and tbe machine 
that turns out telegraphic tape, into newspaper oificcs. 

Ohristiuas is, of all occasions for writing, the moat utterly ex¬ 
hausted. Tbe subjeot is treated yearly in perhaps three hundred 
English prints,'and it is wholly and hopelessly threshed out. 
There are, to tho best of our knowledge, but three ways of getting 
through a Ohristujus article—unless, indeed, the scribe says no 
more about GhristmaB in bis paper than Montaigne does about 
** coaches” in his essay with that beading. The first and oldest 
and safest way is the gonial descriptive. The first paragraph deals 
with frost, snow, and holly ; the next with happy families making 
idiots of themselves about the Yi|le log; the third with the 
condition of the poor who have no Yule log, and'whose con¬ 
dition tbe reader is expected to remember in a generous and 
chui'itablo style. There is no harm in this kind of article, except 
that any snnsiblo man, woman, nr child would scarcely hold the ideas 
to be worth thinking which tho exhausted author is constrained 
actm|lly to print. In some quarters this sort of literary fare is 
ilavoured with emotional pietism. We n^ad of cradles ” and of 
the storms which hush themselves around a manger.” But this 
suspicious kind of sentiinent has never been very common, and is 
leas fiagrant than it was some four or five years ago. The second 
sort of Christmas article is tlio cynical one. The first paragraph 
deals with ruin, fog, slush, and Christmas bills. The second 
regrets the convention which unites those natural enemies, brothers, 
nUters, and cousins, around tho hearth; tho third deplores 
the British conception of a holiday, and describes the rudful 
crowds that trample without an object or an aim up and down 
the black and cheerless streets. About this cynical sort of article 
the writer may perhaps say, as Mr. Swinburne's Mary Stuart does 
about her imprudent letter:— 

I (li(l tiui ill t(i write it, for (lOii liuows 

Jl wmh no sniali to luy lii;:irt. 

But there is no other good thing to be said about the cynical 
Christmas arliclo. Tho tliird sort of Christmas article is harm- 
lc.ss, but tedious; it is the archffiological, anihropolo^cal, folk¬ 
lore kind of cuinpasii^n. ChristiiiRB is n survival of tne feast of 
the winter Jlero you introduce Balder, Persephone, the 

fire through whicii cattle puss to Moloch, the evergreens hung up 
in churches and houses, the mystic origin of plum-pudding, the 
natural history of mistletoe, tho esoteric virtues nnci hidden post 
of snnp-drngon, the cattle talking in the stall, and all the other 
lore of Brand's Vojmlar Antiquiti^ and Hone's Every Day Book. 
Tho worst of thi.s kind of lore is that every one knows all about it 
already, except the correspondents of Not.es and Queries, so re¬ 
markable for tho extent and variety at once of their curiosity and 
their ignorance. Beyond these three ways of writing a Obnetmaa 
article, we doubt if the ingenuity of man has discovered another, 
unless it be the Boswellian or absurdly problematic. Every one 
remembers how Boswell, rather than bold his tongue, would ask 
Jobuson ridiculous questions, such as ** What would you do, sir, if 
you wore shut up with a baby in a tower P ” Now there is a way of 
getting through a Christmas article in this fashion. You ask 
yourielf where all sorts of lucklasa Obristians may chance to bo 
on December 25, and further iuterrogftte your cousciousoess as to 
how they keep Christmas in diHiculties. Thus the fancy may 
explore (Christmas on an iceberg, Christmas in Jhe Bank of £ii|g- 
land, Christmas in n Boycotted house, C^hristmas in a Nile boat, 
Christmas in an Indian gold-mine, Christmas in a lighthouse, 
Ohristiuns in, a lion’s den (like that of the boy who was left 
all Christmas in tho snakes' honse of a Zoological Garden, and 
(<doth now an idiot go ”), and other queer Cbj^moaes that wiU 
occur to tbe tortured imagination. 

It cannot be expected that these litei^ articles of Obrlsl- 
mas will be very admirable as compositions. If a man bss 
to do six every year, for ae many journals, his fatH^'s wings 
will weary, and he will hot only bore hie reader (if he 
has ever one reader), but will be coheeioue that he la emitng 
him. The only rojiiedy it the aeemiiuriy'ioieoeiible one of 
saying nothing about Obristmas at alL There m notbiag. to he 
eaid Aoui it. Apart from Its raligiooB aspect, of which tbsee is 
naturally ndihiog to be said in thS pkei, CUwlstahai is a festival 
of ehiloxen and the peorf« ateknolHdy mmivemarirt our Ml 
jmu* dm molts, for folk who are neither Very young nor very . 
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callous. Let us treat Ohristmas ns, Hcennlin)? tn Jacques Sadu.ir, 
the Australiaos treat their god Hnnb, and niako it impious to say 
anything on the sabjen at all. In town Christmas is only a big, 
prolongSi, miserable B.iok Holiday. In the country things are 
not BO bod; but the less we aiy about them, and the loss wo 
rake up our conscioasnesB on the subject of this, as of othor 
anniveraaries, the better for ourselves. Our modern iiicoutinenco 
of printed words on all topics is particularly doplorablo at (Jhrist- 
maa-tinie. Nobody wants lay sermons on the subject, and the 
supply would be too great fur oven a large demand. 


. ^ THE JEANNETTF .. 

rpilE newB of the loss of Mr. Gordon nennetl's Arctic ex- 
-L ploring vessel Jeannette, and of the prcsorvatlon of at lonst 
the greater part of the crew, adds a very interesting detail to the 
bistory of Arctic ex^oratjon, and comes somowhnt appropriately 
at the time when efforts ore being made in ICngland to send 
flBsistanbe loan Arctic explorer of our own. That tho Jmnnette is 
none other than Sir Allen Young's famous yacht, the Vatuhra; that 
she was bought and fitted out on tho^n*!* mare perterrae principle 
by the enterprising proprietor of tho New York Herald, in order to 
Koatch and. If possinlo, excel the glories of the Livingstone search 
expedition; and that she disappeared from human hen about two 
years ago, may be presumed to bn facts known to mo.»t people 
who take the least interest in geography, and es^K'dally in tho 
ouest for almost the last of the earth’s yet unconqucred secrets. 
The nature of the course, however, which tho Jeannette took, 
and tho conclusions to be drawn from her failure in that 
course, are matters not quite so generally accessible to tiio ordinary 
ffeader. A glance at the map will show that through the con¬ 
tinents of the Old and New World there are three entrances, 
and three only, to the region of the North Polar Soos. Tho widest, 
the nearest to Ruropo, and latterly the most generally tried, is tlie 
broad gap between Grcenlund and Norway, in the midst of the 
south of which lies Iceland, with the solitary speck of Jan 
Mayen and tho archipelago of Spitzbergeii furlLer north. The 
next is the passage on the western side of Greenland, which inis 
been tho most thoroughly explored of all, und which has ns yet 
brought explorers nearest to the Pole; though, niter many cen¬ 
turies of comparatively unsuccessful voyaging to the east of 
Spitzbergen, the discovery of J^'ranz .ToM'ph Lind by the Austrian 
explorers some years ago made this latter approach once more the 
favourite. The Jeannette did not try cither of lht‘ao njjproaches. 
Mr. Gordon Bennett has, until the late telegrams, been coiivincdd 
that his ship was ** sailing over the Pole ”; and it would iippa- 
ronily have given him particular pleasure that thi.s feat should be 
achieved by tho only route possible to a ship without touching nt, 
or at least passing by, torriturits wliich are not parts of the 
United States of America. Accordingly, the JeannHte started 
from San Francisco and tried the route of Behring's iStraits. No 
ono possessing tho slightest geogiapliical knowledge is iin.'iware 
that this routp has drawbacks from which tlio others me 
free. No such equatorial current of iiuportuuce passes northward 
through Behring's Straits us that which runs ihroiigh the gap 
eastward of Greenland; and, whereas the passage north of 
Baffin's Bay is heitiiued in by an nlmost contiimoiiB series 
of islands of groat sizo, the fe>ea north of Behring's Straits 
is apparently for the most part oiioii. Accordingly, while 
teri'a incognita has advanced on the other routes far beyond the 
eightieth parallel, almost everything beyond LaliiudH 75° 
is, in the district immediately north of liastern* Siberia, a blank. 
Among tho few exceptions to this rule are, just beyond the Straits 
and to the west of them, Wraagel Land and Kollet Lund; while 
^rther west tho Liakhov, or i^w Siberia, Islands, well Irnown 
for their deposit of fossil ivory, have long been marked on tho 
nap. Further westward, still on the return tuivurds J'Jnrcpe, the 
far-iutting promontory of Cape Severo strotches out from the main¬ 
land ; and the voyager round it comes before long to Nova Zembla, 
if he is bound towards the haunts of men, and to Franz Joseph 
Land if he journeys towards the Polo. No man has yet made 
that latter journev in this direction, though, by hugging tho land, 
the Vega achieved the North-Jtlast passage in the opposite sense. 
The Jeannette evidently intended to try the other way, though tho 
experience both of explorers and whalers left very little hopes of 
her being able to achieve it.' 

She seems, however, to have made a gallant effort to carry out 
her orders, and to have in every sense done credit to the care and 
expense laid out cm her equipment. On the 3rd of September, 
in 1879, she was seen bv a whaler steering fur Wrangel Laud, 
past Hwald Island, a small islet nearer Behring’s Straits. From 
what is known, it would appear that she then kept to the north of 
Wrangel Land, instead of going through Ijong Strait, and boldly 
plunged into the Arctic Ocean. If so, her progress was soon 
atopi^. Wrangel Land is in Longitude 180° and Latitude 7; in 
Latitude 77**and Longitude 157'’ (and the degrees of longitude ore 
of the sho^t in that part of the world) the ship was caught and 
emsbed. It is noteworthy that, though nearly two years had 
nassed sines she was seen by the whaler, not more than three or 
fsiir hundred' inHes at the outside can well have been traversed. 
Allowing for twer winter halts, the progress actually made must 
have been very mail; indeed, in the summer of the present year 
nene ean have hami made at all, as the ice must only have been in 
gnoocMof Ivaihiiig^ (a process &tal to the Jemmitie) by the end of 


Juno. Tho spot in which tho ship was nbaiuiunud was imme- 
cliiitely to the north and a lilLlo to tho e:vst of the Liakhov 
Islands, and ilm cri»w took to thoir boats. It was not quite 
clear from tho first ti*Io;;rams whether they jourtieyed over the 
ice in tho usual biat-slodgo f'.usUiou, and took to the boats 
thomselves fifty miles from tlu» Lena, or whether tlioy were able 
to float at once, uud H'*piiratcd when nt that distance from the 
great river of J'^iistoiu fcJibcria. 'J'lm former seems to hare been tho 
case. Two out of tho thioo boats btruck the oiitorinost ca};e of the 
dulta which guards tlx' J.cna'8 mouth, nud fromthunco mado their 
way to a vilhigo where tho ’oarbarous p'V)plo scorn to havo used 
thorn Kindly. Tho third boat is not icported ; but ns nt tho dnto 
of arrival, in the middle of iScpieinbcr, the wntor should have been 
tolerably open, th^ro is ground for hoping that it may turn 
. up nt some other point of the Siberian coast. This coast, lined 
with the curious region of tho Tundra, when) all tho migratory 
birds of nil tho world iiiiiKo their iicsis ia tho brief summer, is not 
o.xactly thickly inhabited, but il. is nowboro utlorly desolate at that 
time. Unfortunately news travels but slowly in theso out of the 
way regions, nud though tho boats touched laud in tho middle of 
September, Ibo news of tlicir airival bus only just reached St. 
Petersburg. Lier^ thing that can be done has been dune by the 
Hussiau authorities; but it is of course impossible to setiu any 
expedition to look ufier tho llliH^il1g boat in tho depth of winter. 
Tho condition of the io>cuod bailors, moreover, ia not encouraging 
ns to the probable fate of othius who might linvo to go through a 
third wiutor of liardship. Still, the innjor part of the crew have 
boon recovered, and the ex.ict. nchii'vonicnl.sof the vessel itself have 
been mado known. That they \M‘ro nut greater will nut surprise 
those who are acquainiod with tiie resullM of tho Behring's 
ritraits route. JOvurythiug in Aiclic exploration (leaving the 
mere hypothesis ofacuiitr.il open sea out of the qiinstiou) dujieiidd 
on makiug a deep plunge 011 sliijdio.ard into tho guarded region 
before il is necessary to ^iko to pledges or boats. More than two 
years'travelling, it is now ueeu, had not cirric'd the Jeannette much 
within half a dozen degrees of latitude of tho “ furtliestH’’achieved 
by way of Franz Joseph Jjaiid and Suiilli Sound. It is true that the 
coiidilioii of these strange regions v.iries astonishingly fruni year 
to year. But the results of cenUuies of adventure rid Bohriiig's 
iSlrails havo been iiiiitorm. There can bj no doubt since the 
voyage of tho Vega that the coast of Siberia can be travoised by 
ships, it may be wdLli good luck, in a .single season ; but the lesults 
of stretching northward liaveiuner been eiicouragiiig, and are now 
less encouraging than ever. 

'J’ho IC.SC110 ol' the cimv of the Jeannette ought to lend now 
energy to tho.se aninng us who an! jmdeavouring t<» havo succour 
sent to Mr. Ic.igh •'Sniilb. Had luattei-.s gone well with the 
American ve.s^ol, she and tho Eira might have met before 

Miow in Frau/ Joseph Land, and tho latter luight have 

brought happier news of h< r than has now been received. 

Kiicli 11 meeting is impii.'^-ibk: now that tins tiiiibers of the 

Jeannette nxfA scattered hundreds ol mile.s to the eastward on iuo 
untrodden before and not likely soon to bo trodden u;jiiiu. But 
the Jiira and her owner remain uiiacconntocrfor, and in a position 
much more perilous than w.as that of Lieutenant Du Jjoiig and his 
crow. The latter had a larger and stouter ship, were much 
nearer, if not to civilization, at least to countries whero there is a 
]iopulution ]icrmaiient, if hpar.se, und were delinitcly provisioned 
fur a lung stay in the wildciinvs. it is known that Mr. Leigh 
Smith had no provisions which will outlast next .su inner, arid 
that he tliuroCon; cannot stand the perilous chance of a possible 
opening of tho ico next August or Suptouibcv. The iiillur account 
of the now.s brought by the iNorwegi.m Captain Jsaalvseii, who saw 
him last, hliows that in all probability the Eira ic.^chud very high 
bitiludcs laht suiiimur. In the iniildlu of AiigUHt the sea was open 
far north of Nova /.miibla, and, wli.it is luore, was luiming freely 
IVum tho northward, ilu is iherrtoie likely to have been tempted 
much fai'tlicr north than in an onlinary season, und to be 
subjected to a new temptation in case of the repetition of uii 
open season this yc.ir. A st-aiuer sent at the proper 

time in tlio late spring miglit tliii.i not impossibly eniiblo 
him to achieve a brilliant voyage, and may in all pro¬ 
bability bo the only nic.jii.s of f-aving biin and Lis crow from 
the risk and hardship of a h(ULt-.Hledgo journey across the ice; 
while in the case of his being c.xposed to that risk, dupuls on the 
northern const of Nova Zembla would be almost necessary to secure 
a chance of Halety. For it caiiiiot be too much reinembured that 
Mr. Leigh Smith intended iiu prolonged exploration on ibis 
occasion. Had he dune so, it would be supeviiuous to feel any 
an.tiuly about him for uuothur ye.ir at least. His plans did not 
extend beyond a foray into tho i’ohir rogioun, sueh as ho bad mode 
before with success and with profit to geography. Tho very 
circumstances, therefore, which to a well-eqnippod expedition 
would have been a stroke of the highest luck—tiie freedom 
from ice of the Barentz ISoa, and its tempting coudiliujL fur 
navigation in the late suuimer—are likely to have been an 
occasion of evil in bis cose. His own experience, too, showa 
that such a relief expedition os is suggested need neither 
bo extremely costly nor organized ou any very elaborate 
scale. A well-equipped stoamur might cw'rtaiuly hope to mnWu 
I Eira Harbour as well ns all likely places of call further 
south ill a trip of a few mouths,, and to leave at these 
places the necessary depots. For this is another advantage of 
the Franz Joseph Laud route that, whether it bo or nut more 
likely than another to lead to tho Bole, it is certainly that one 
I which ie« as a rule, open furthest iii an ordimuy year, while it 
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is also the nearost to the ordinary ba^es of exploration and 
relief. It cannot seriously be contended that succour sup- 
|died in such a case is an encoura<'eraBnt lo rash en¬ 
terprise; for tbo enieqirise is not of a kind to he utidor- 
token, except by an infinitesimal number of people. The experi¬ 
ence and the success which Mr. Leigh Smith has had in Arctic 
travelling relieve him altogether from the charge of rash intrusion 
into a r^ion where he had no business. When the United States 
ore rejoicing at the rescue, os yet partial only, of the crew of the 
JeannHttf it is certainly not too much to ask that England should 
take some means to guard against a possible disaster in the case of 
the Eira, 


INDIAN FINANCE. 

T he Marquess of llartington, in his recent speech to the 
Manchester rUnaiber of Omumerco, pronounced ilie rumours 
which have lately been telegraphed to the 'itmts by its Corre¬ 
spondent at Oalcutiu as to the inlentions of the Uoverntuc'iit of 
India in connexion with llie next Budget to be not only “ prn- 
luaturo and unauthorized *' but extremely inaccurate.” Ts^ntwilii- 
standing this iulimution, there is quite enough in Lord Ilarlington’s 
remarks and in the probabilities of tho case to show that, how¬ 
ever inaccurate tho rumours in question may be in ivgiud to 
particular details, they are by no means destitute of fouuduiion 
os respects tho leading fact alleged—uuraoly, that the entire 
uboUtion of tiie duties on cotton goods and the iuiposition of 
further, direct taxation are at the present inumeul under the con¬ 
sideration of the Government of India. Lord lliiriington's rei'e- 
rencu to the anouiulies whieli have been jirodiiced by the pariiul 
reuiission of the cotlon dulios, and to tli« still farther untnnalies 
which would bo produced by ai.y otlier nartiul rcmisMi«)u, and the 
emphatic approval with which ho quotes tLuarguments advanced by 
8ir John btrachey three years ago in support of his pet. project of 
0010*017 abolishing, not only tho cotlon duties, but the whole of 
tho Indian Customs duties, make it tolerably plain that, although 
tho advent of the late liiianct) Minister’s fiscal luillonuium, when 
** the ports of India will be ibrowii open freely to the commerce 
of the world,” and when the “ convictions of a lifotiuiu ” will be 
realized, may have to bo postponed for a few years longer, it will 
not be tho fault of tho preaont (jecrotary of Hcute if the duties ou 
cotton goods shall continue to llud a place in future Jiidian 
Buckets; and, if the cotton duties are to go, it will be dilhcult lo 
avoid resorting to further direct Uixiiiinn. 

In the huaiicial year 1875-76, whe^n the first attack was made 
upon the cotton duties, tho revenue derived from these duties 
amounted to 850,000/. What now remains dc»es nut probably 
exceed 500,cxx)/. The loss of this latter sum would of cuiir.se 
be inconvouieiit ; but if tho cotton duties only were concerned, 
It might be possible to dispense with it without resorting to 
any other kind of taxation, trusting to the normal increase in the 
productiveness of other existing sources of revenue. The opium 
revenue for tho current tinaiiciul year has been estimated at a 
figure considerably below the actual revenue of any one of tlie 
last three years, and, if the estimate should be exceeded us much 
os may not unreasonably be expucted, the diilereiice would mure 
tliuo make up for tho loss caused by tbe abolition of the cotton 
duties. But it is not probable that the abolition of tho duties 
on cotton goods will bo re.solvod ou without a careful review of 
the other duties included in the Indian Uustoma tarilf. Lord 
Hartioglon spoalca ot tiie protective character ol tho cotton duties; 
but this description is only applicable to a comparatively small 
proportion of tbe existing duties, inasmuch as the Indian mills do 
not, at present at oil events, computo with tho manufactures of 
Lancashire in respect of tho liner descriptions of cotton 
goods. The greater portion of the cotton duties which still 
remain are probably less protective than some of the duties 
levied upon other articles of import. At present, moreover, 
upwards of half a million of revenue is drawn from an ex¬ 
port duty upon rice. Owing to the fact that India bos to a 
great extent the command of the markets of the world as regards 
this staple, this particular export duty is not really open to objec¬ 
tions oi tt practical kind; but it will nevertheless bo an uuuuuUy if 
An export duty upon one of the chief products of the country is 
leluiued, while a great part of tbe import duties is abolished. It 
is probable, theretore, that tho abolition of tbo duties upon cotton 
goods will bo accompaniod by tlie I'omovnl of other Customs 
duties. 

Ageun, it would bo diftleult to jusiify any considerable reduction 
of the Indian import duties unless that reduction were accom¬ 
panied, by a revision of the system of direct taxation at present 
in foi&i. If tbe import duties are abolished or are largely 
reduced, unless on .Income-tax be imposed, the wealthier classes, 
European and native, will practically ceoso to contribute to tbe 
general taxation of the country. It may further be conceded that 
it is wrong in principle that there should be any direct Imperial 
taxation of which a tax upon the incomos of the rich does not 
form a port. Four }*ears ago direct taxation for Imperial purposes 
was re-iatroduced into India in the sbajpe of a tax upon trades 
throughout the country and. a rate upon the i^ricultdhd classes in 
the Bmigal Pr6sidenc;|r, with the avowed object of providing as 
insurance against famine. In the first year in which theee taxes 
were in fords, the revenue yielded by them was entirely obeerbed in 
the chAigesoftheA^ban war and the heaver loss hyemangd* Two 


years afterwards provision was made fqr the exemption of the poorer 
trodei-tf, and a Bill was introduced for imposing on the ofihaeland 
professional classes a tax analogous to the tax on tmdea, hnt waa 
Bubsequontly withdrawn. It would be difficult to devisea system of 
direct taxation more uneven and apparently unfair than the ^stom 
at present in force in Indio. WEile tbe agriedlturists in the pro* 
vinces forming the Bengal Presidency contribute 700,000/. a yeu* 
to tbe so-called Famine Insurance Fund, the agriculturists in 
Madras and Bombay pay nothing to that fund. Tho trodera 
throughout the country whose profits ore assessed at 50I, a jwr 
are taxed, but the officials and professional men and tho owners of 
realized property are exempt. These anomalies do not pass un¬ 
observed 111 India, and they are certainly such as to demand a 
very caieful revision of the jpreseut system of direct taxation>viff 
taxation of that description is to be maintmned; but the wisest 
course undoubtedly would be to remove all direct toxatiem from thsh 
IniliHii Budget, so far us regards Imperial as distinguished from 
local taxation, and to maintain the Ouatoms revenue UDdiminiabed^ 
removing the anomalies which have been caused by the partial 
exeiuptiuuB already sanctioned, either by withdrawing those 
exeuiptiuns or by imposing upon cotton goods all round a some* 
wliat lower rate of duty than that now charged upon the higher 
classes of goods. This is the course which would be adopted by 
any body of sensible men looking only to the peace, prosperity, 
and content of tiie people of India, and uniafiuenced by personal 
crotcliels or by the exigencies of political life in England. Unlesa 
soniethiiig of this kind can be done—and it is perhaps hopeless to 
expect that it will be done—tbera will probably be no alternative 
but lu reimpose the Income-tax, notwithstanding its unpopularity 
and tbo very serious objections which attach to it from a political 
point of view. 

Tlie political objections to an Income-tax as a source of Indian 
revenue bavo all along been strongly felt by tbe great majority of 
Indiiiii ollicials, as well as by such men us Mr. James Wilson, Mr. 
Laiiig, and Mr. Mnssey, who have gone out from this country to 
administer tho Indian tinauces. Mr. Wilson, who was the first io> 
impusu the tax, was emphatic in his declarations that the Income- 
tax was only imposed lor a particular exigency which demanded 
iidditionul resources. Free-trader as he was^ tho last thing he 
would have thought of would have been to impose such a tax for 
the purpose of getting rid of the duties on cotton goods. Ilia 
immediate successors, Mr. Living and Mr. Massey, were equally 
clear in their coudemuatiuu of the tax. Mr. Laing told the Select 
Comniittoo ot the House of Commons in 1872 that the Income- 
tax had caused ** ten times mora discontent in India than oil the 
local taxes put tugeibor.” Mr. Massey told tho same Committee 
that his objections tn an Income-tax were so strong that “ nothing 
would induce him to hold office in India us tho Financial 
Minister il tlic condition imposed upon him by tho Secretary of 
State was the maintenance of an Income-tax as an ordi¬ 
nary source of revenue”; and, unpopular as the tax i» 
at all times, we may be certain that its unpopularity will bo 
greatly enhanced on tho present occasion by the circumstances 
under which it will bo imposed. The Income-tax will now come, 
not ns a war tax, nor as a famine tax, nor as a tax which has been, 
imposed for a time in order to defray the charges entailed by 
some other exceptional calamity, but as an obnoxious tax» 
aljuudoued several years ago alter very careful consideration, and 
nuw reimposi^d to meet a deficiency caused by tho reliuquisbment 
of a liing-e.stabliBbed branch of taxation which nobody in ludia 
feels, and wbicb no one in that country wishes to get rid of. It 
will hcncclorth be regarded by the people of India as a burden 
laid upon them by the political exigoncios of successive English 
Governments which feared to incur the risk of ou adverse vote 
from the niauulacturers of Lancashire. 

And here it must not be forgotten that the considerationa 
which rendered the imposition of direct taxation for Imperial 
purposes in tho time of Mr. Wilson and his successors a measure 
of very questionable expediency have acquired far greater force 
in recent years, from tbo fact that since that time a vast system 
of local taxation, much of it direct, and some of it precisdy 
similar to the Imperial taxation now in force, lias been spread over 
the country. Nor should it bo overlooked that tbe present critical 
junctura in home afiairs is hardly a good time to select for 
carrying out in our ludiim dependency measures which are certain 
to provoke widespread discontent. Lord Canning’s remark thafy 
danger for d'auger, he would rather risk governing India witn 
an army of 40,000 Europeans thou he would risk having to impose 
unpopular,taxation,” is hardly lees applicable to the India of the 
present day than it was to the India of 1861. These ore finite 
which no prudent siatosman can ailbid to ignore. It may well ,be- 
doubted whether they do not greatly outweigh the posmle gsin, 
in an economic point of view, of removing the very moderate re¬ 
strictions which at present aueot the trade of Indi^ The 
Correspondent in his latest telegram refers to official reportC' 
recently made by the Boards of Bevenue of Bofigol and the Norths 
Westei'n Provinces on the working of the Lioenoe-t^ on tradanh- 
which show ** how distasteful it has been to tl^ pco^i and witlir 
bow much oppression it has been enlbreed,” ‘ SimUsr ofcjeotiona 
would probamy be made in India with regard'lo any direct 
but those objections ore greatly incieased when ^ tkfi tfJm the* 
form of on Income-tax. ]^ly owing to tbe inqnisitoM netoM cC 
the impost, and partly becausa» as an engma of oppressiofinniA tptov- 
tioo, it is far more powerful than a Inosiioq-taxi 'lor thOipmotical 
operation of jm Income^ax inlndiaciniioh be waiiuiii If joiil 

inddenee. For evaiy thoiuand penoni who isfiliy liawi to 
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the tax^ it is nvitbin the mark to assert that another ihou&aud have 
to nay aomothizig to escape being assessed to it. 

Lord Hartington*at the beginning of iiis speech adverted to what 
he described as ** the somewhat Utopian hope ” which is sometimes 
expressed, that the afiairs of India may be Kept altogether outside 
the pale of party politics ; and he went^ on to observe that questions 
-of great and imperial importance, such as questions of foreifrn 
relations, of peace, war, or annexation, whether they aifuct India 
•or any other dependency, must always be treated os political ques¬ 
tions ^ at the same time expressing the opinion that in liidiiin 
^uestians of internal administration, tiscal or other, party ptili- 
tics should, as far as possible, bo kept aloof. The only objuo- 
4ion which we have to offer to these remarks is that tiioy tend 
to draw attention away from the fact that, in tbo particular 
matter with which Lord Hartington was dealing, the operation of 
•our political system bos led two ouccessivo (ioverumeuts inRuglniid 
to commit themselves to a measure which seems likely to cause very 
serious ombarrassment in our Indian administration, and which we 
may be certain neither of thoso Governmeuts would have adopted 
if they had felt themselves Ireu to deal with the q iostion on its 
merits. Nobody can justly complain of the operation of ]»arty 
' politics because a Government enjoins a particular policy whicii 
it believes to be demanded by the interests of the hiiupire or of 
one of its dependencies, however much wo may dislike or distrust 
the policy. It has never been alleged that the* policy of either of 
the two great parties in the State in relation to Afghanistan was 
4ictatod % party considerations. The Liberals, as a body, held, 
a.nd still hold, that the policy of non-inlerferonco with Afghanistan 
was the policy most conducive to the interiists of India, as well as 
to those of England. The (^uservatives maintain that that policy, 
right up to a certain period, has, owing to the progress of events, 
•ceased to be a safe policy. In both cases the leaders of the re- 
cpectiye parties have acted upon their rospective views of the 
merits of the case. The only way in which our system of party 
government has influenced the decision of this que^stion has been 
% replacing in ofllce a set of men holding one view of tho ques¬ 
tion by n set of men holding the opposite view. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that Indian que.stions of iuturiml administration might bo 
similarly influenced bv tho views entertained by successive Go¬ 
vernments in England, just us they arc constantly influenced by 
changes in the petvonnel of tho Guvomment in India. The com¬ 
plaint which is made by those who hold that on the question of 
the cotton duties party politics have operated injuriously to India 
is that in this matter the decision hn.s been based, not upon whut 
the Government in oilice believed to be the merits of tho question, 
hut upon the probable etl'ect of that decision in securing to, or 
clionniiug from, the Government a certain number of mombors of 
the House of Oommons. 


A RKNAISSANCE OF COMIM.ETK LETTEK-WRITIXG. 

/COMPLETE Letter-writers,” says a Complete Letter-writer 
V->^ whose work is before us, “ are often suspected of being 
worse than useless,’* for reasons wliich he proceeds to give. The 
chief , of these are tho ** ridiculous style ” and the “ obsolete 
epithets ” used. Our Complete Letter-writer accordingly resolves 
never to be ridiculous, and nut to use any ol>solete epiihets. The 
cesult of this, it seems, will be that ** tho present prejudice 
Kagainst Letter-writers will disiinpenr.” Tho opistoler in question, 
it will be obvious, does nut tbiuk small beer of himself. It is 
Vatfaer curious to And that ho is a very composito episioler. 
Externally he looks os if he were one; hut the tell-tale evidonco 
cf head-lines and type reveals tho fact that he is a conglomerate, 
•coosisting of ^‘Boeton's Complete Letter-writer for Ladies," 
Beeton^ Complete Letter-writer for Gentlemen,” and, in quite 
•diflerent type, a section of love-letters, which repeats much of the 
contents of the earlier parts, but makes amends by an appendix of 
I»roverbB, quotations, aud so forth, for use by lovers in couversa- I 
4ion and oorrespondeiice. As not unfreqiiently happens, the parts I 
cf the mixture sometimes rather swear " at each other. Thus 
4he author of the preface accepts bluntly the i'act that 
everybody wants to save time and trouble, and therefore prof- 
fers his epistolary common form as an assistance in this attempt. 

Idle other hand, the author of the introduction deplores the 
4 eeay of letter-writing and the neglect of the art in schools, and 
ceems to hold himself up as a guide to would-be Mme. de Suvign(S.s 
•and Oowpers. This latter person, however, is not quite such a 
master of English or of logic as perhaps he should be. For in- 
Ctanoe, he says that ** in olden days correspondence cost money, 
and a letter was a letter in those ‘ franking ^ days.” Possibly the 
Letter-writer does not know what a frank was; but, if ho does, it 
is oertaialy odd that he should clench his assertion that corre- 
epondenee formerly cost money by showing that it frequently cost 
aothiag at alL However, tbe.oe are only thd fringes of the book; 
the sdwtonoe Cf it is to be found elsewhere. 

Not flhie looat pleasing part of the volume is the table of con- 
. teats, which vemly dispmys considerable forethought and much 
imagiiiadoaoi) the port of the compiler. Thus, under ^‘Invita- 
tkniB,” we Jmve ** Am Invitation to an Acquaintance from the 
Seaside, V with eooepteuce and refusal aU complete; “ An In- 
mtation to Spend toe Winter in Town,^ ditto, ditto; *<An 
. JavitatioA'to a/leUly to meet a Friend from Ahroad"; 

to a Lady of Former Intimacy, with an Invita- { 
tloa*; Invitation to a Lady under Painful Circum-1 


stances”; and .ill thoso have each its nflinnativo and negative 
auswor—a considcrato abundance, which suggests tliat the intel¬ 
lectual apparatus of tho Jjoiter-writor'H client mu.st be r>r ftpjtotkfsi 
of a very remarkable order. I can do it in oxen, sir, but 1 can't 
do it in shi'op," was the reply of a smell boy once to a hard¬ 
hearted instructor who, out of mere malice and pure caprice, had 
changed the terms of a Rule of Thveo sum. tio is it with tho 
Letter-writer's clients. Although they have been painfully taught 
how to do it in oxen—that is, how to accept or reluso invitations 
to ladies under paini'iil circumstances—it is necessary to go over 
the ground again with them when thtiy Jiavo got to accept or 
refuse an invitation from a lady who asks them to come and son 
her when they liavo just returned from abroad. Tho suction of 
“ ('oiumissions *’ is fortuimtely short, though wo do not seo why 
the Letter-writer should havo given any nucoiiragemuut to the 
levying of that worst of taxes. Then wo haveLoliorB to and 
from iSchool”iii great numbers. “ From a School mistress coui- 
pliiiniiig of ono of her J’upils '*; ** ]''roin a Lady to her i.)aughtei’ 
respecting n Sclioolmistress’s (Junipl.iinl** Answer to the above 
renileiitiy," Hero tho evil-inindei reader grows languidly 
excited, in hu[ii;s that the set will bo completed (os it 
dourly ought to bo) by “Answer to tho above Iiuponitoutly," 
which might be amiiBing. But the Lettcr-wriiur is false to his 
trust, and lets his opportunity slip. A whole batch of applica¬ 
tions for and from cooks and hovisemaids requires no particular 
comment, and then couk^s what is always the solid of these feasts, 
“ Uorrespondenco with a View to Matrimony.” Here the imagi¬ 
nation of the model writer and his knowledge of tho changing 
scenes of life is racked to tho utmobl. *' To a Gentleman, almost 
a Stranger, who has Proposed "; “ To iin Admirer whom a Lady 
has seen on Several (Iccahioiis "; “ ^^'^riting to a Lover on Ghrist- 
masEve”; “ From a Maidservant answoiing a Cool Letter i^rom 
her Lover ”; “ Answer to a Missionary’s .Fro}»oaal Affirmatively "; 
“ Answer to a Missionary’s I’roposal Negatively." The only wonder 
is that this exploration of tho various relations of human beings 
over comes to an end. One thinks of tin aueedote wliich is drawn 
from no very recondite aouwe, but which is loss generally known in 
England tkau in Franco. Under Ike Bourl)ou Restoration, when 
everybody was sentimental, it boeume the fashion to imitate Andrd 
Chenier's ologies. An enraptured public welcomed and wept over 
“ La jouno nialado," “ La sumr luahulo," “Lu jeune tille maladb,” 
“ La more mouruiile," &c. At. last an exasperated critic offered a 
prize for an elegy, to be entitled “ L'oiicle u la mode du Bretagno 
on pleine convalescence," which is said to have stopped the 
torrent. When wo comn to tho luaidsorvant answering a cool 
letter from her lover, and tho negative nsply t-o a mi-^aionary, wo 
feel that the Complete Letter-writer w«)uld not have blenched at 
tho Froncli critic s test. lie \Mmld w'rite you without the least 
ditflciilty a “ Letter to a {Scotch l''nurth Ckuisin twice removeil 
in a Fair Way towards Recovery,” or a “Oondilionul Proposal 
from a Veterinary Surgeon who has good Roiwon to expect an 
I Outbreak of Pleuro-puoumonia in tho Noighbourhood.*’ 

I Tho “ GenLlemuri'a Lottor-w'riler,” which follows naturally, 
gives the counltM’parta of these coiumunications, with .some slight 
! dilferences; and tho “Lover's Letter-writer” at tlio end adds 
several ciioico spocimons. Tlie almost soliolnstic refhiomont of 
the Letlcr-writoi' N iixinginatioa is Indeed shown to greatest ad- 
vnntago here, lie not only gives forms of proposal, acceptance, and 
reliiaal in vtist variety, but graduates them carefully in tone. “ From 
a Lady in reply, Unfavourable”; “Froiua Lady in reply, Moro 
Favourable"; “From a Lady in reply, FavouraUo”; “From 
a Genrloinari to his F/onar, Complaining of her Not Writing ” ; 
“Another, Moro {Severeand so forth. But, a.s the most 
parliuular ca-se is not too minute for Jii|n, so the vaguest 
d(»es not elude his grasp. “ From u Gentleman to his Ftancea 
(tleiicral Subjccta'),” must ho admitted to he an almost au- 
dneioua attempt at pn^ceptorship. I’erhaps the table of contenta 
is not tho least attractive part of Die hook. The actual corre- 
fepondence—except a really interesting aiTd dramatic narrativo of a 
visit to the Highlands, the adaptability of which to general use ia 
rather quesliunable, unless it is to be done on the well-knowii 
onl(/u8 system of Tom Brown, by prelixing a short introduction 
and ending with O ffenuft /iurntmum —is rather heavy reading. 
When tho Letter-writer says “ Wolmveno need to insist on correct 
grammar,” ho should have suhslituled for “need” “right.” 
Throughout tho letters “will” and “ shall ” change placea; and 
once, at least, “ to your muther iiml I ” makes its appearance. 
Nor are w'e quite certain that llio “ ridiculous style” of the hooka 
which this complete opistolor is to supursode was wisely mentioned. 
Here is an easy form of invitation from one lady to another:— 

“ Letters, you know, contain at the best only mere morsels of 
news, compared with the Bubstautial fare which n goud long ebat 
allbrds, and besides, they entail upon ono tho labour of selecting 
and arranging what we fancy (in our conceit) are the host bits of 
our seci'eIs, and ibis duty I am iuomI selfishly wishful to avoid.” 
Again, “My brother has fixed on j'our neighbourhood because 
bo thinks it is the pn^ttiest iio has yot seen, and his taste, I 
havo reason for saying, is exqui-ito in topography.” Alas I 
that a Complete Ijoltev-writer should net know that topography 
moans the description, and not the Holectiuu, of places. A ro- 
foronce a little turther on to “ these* troublesome English verbs 
which used to puzzle me so much ” may perhaps explain the “ 1 
will feel much pleased '* which occurs in the same letter. Un¬ 
fortunately the guide ueem;^ to be a blind one in more points of 
grammar than ono, os this third-person note will show. “ Mrs. 
Nelson begs to thank-for her letter, and if sue can con- 
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Tdiuently call to-morrow Mrs. Nelson will be at home.” AVe 
•bould have thought that thiBcommoDi but most illiterate, blunder 
(the use of the conjunction instead of a full stop and a fresh 
sentence) was ono Of the very things which n Complete I^etter- 
wrifer ought to tench its readers to avoid. Nor is the Letter- 
writer’s ingenuity in the inyeutinn of reasons less remarkable than 
hb inp^enuity in the discovery of situat.ous requiring a model letter. 
** I leit,” says a young woman in search of a situation, ** in con¬ 
sequents if the presmee of an oln\o,\ huB person in an aifjoininq 
dtnitartmmty It is to be leaved that in re^il life a reflection iu- 
volving an insult to the Royal Marino (iight Infantry would pro¬ 
bably follow tlie reading of this remarkable allegation. Somelhing 
similar might also suggest itself when one of tlio young ladies 
who have been aceuHud of llirtalions explains that the 
person had just roturnod from the West Coast of Africa, 
where he saw John.” It is milly wrong to suggest to young 
ladies means of escape of this unblushing character. Tiio un¬ 
fortunate prevalence of slang in these lalter days gives a very odd 
look to the abrupt request, Dear sir, you will oblige me by iii- 
slructing your agent to call nod took at the condition of my upper 
rooms, with a view to putting tiuaii in ti state of thorough repair ” \ 
though this, it must lie admitled, is not the Letter-writer’s fault. 
Hut what, we should like to know, would any judicious father do 
who received from his son a complaint about his IreatiueDt in 
school in these words :—** 1 feel bouud, therefore, to write to you 
on the subject, that you may require the prlucipal to act up to the 
representations made to you when 1 was left here ” ? It is to be 
honied that that father would require the principal to act in a very 
decided fashion. Only two more out of a thousand oddities can 
we find room for. A\’ill the Leiter-wj-i lor tell those of bis kind in 
whose COHO it b not too laic whoro they can find a young lady who, 
in reply to a proposal, will, tiuthfully of course, express a hope 
that her future liusband will reprove her faults gently if she 
errs” ? And will he toll us how ho reconciles it to his conscience 
to give this form of concluding a busiiie.ss letter in French:— 

Avec I’espoir d’etre favuriser de vos ordres, nous restons, 
messiours, vous tout devouus ” Y 

It must have struck many people that the Oomploto Letter- 
writer of these days is slow to compreherd the vast field open to 
him. 'W’hy does he stick to mere correspondence/which, ns he 
himself frankly confesses, is a tiling of the pastP Nobody, it is 
true, writes letters, but everybody writes books of travel, novels, 
minor poemr« articles in newspapers. The common form of these 
things can be given at least Ub e.isily as that of a “ Letter to a Lady 
in Painful Circumstanc^es,’’ or the refusal of a missionary’s oflers of 
partnership in the attempt to convert Okojumbo and make Ja-Ja 
a savoury professor, lu the travel and novel business there is 
much room for ingenuity; but the other two open a still wider 
door to a person of our Letter-writer s iinaginatiun. “ Ode on a 
young man who bos thrown himself from a Cslals steamer after 
vainly attomptin|r to persuade two newly-marriod ladies to elope 
witb'him, and with whom the sea nymphs fall in love”; ** Obituary 
leader on the death of the fourth liesl authority iu England on 
grey shirtings,” and other things of the kind, nduiit of remarkably 
easy reduction to common form. Tim only fear b that the exist¬ 
ing pmeti tinners might combine to waylay the betrayer of their 
mysturics and make him immortal. However, our present author 
is welcQiuo to the suggestiou on the condition that he clears his 
mind of confusion between ** will ” and “ shall.” iSnnse and style 
are too much to expect; hut grammar in the days of School 
Hoards might surely he forthcoming. 


ABEEDEESSIITIIIC I.AIKDS. 

I T seems to be the very fatality of things which has forcwl the 
Aberdeenshire lairds into au unenviable publicity in spite of 
themselves. They find themselves set iu the forefront of the 
struggle which is to be carried on agaiusl the dbcbntented Scottish 
teuaut-farmers, and the speeches iu which their order is occa- 
doiially denounced are vigorous specimeusuf scathing invective. 
For, although the majority of tenant orators preserve a certain 
measure in the exposition of their trials and their grievances, there 
are fervid gentlemen whose impassioned indignation defies the con¬ 
trol of the chair, and outstrips the sympathies of their fellows. It 
might be supposed that the unfortunate Aberdeenshire proprietors 
had been sinners beyond the rest of tlieir privileged caste; that 
lung-smouldering animosities had been at last fanned into fiame; 
or, at all events, that those sturdy North-country agriculturists did 
theb farming under conditions specially advene. As a matter of 
fact, anybody who kneu anything of the subject must be aware 
toat circumstances ant precisely the reverse. The Aberdeen¬ 
shire proprietors have always borne a high character for libe¬ 
rality and intelligent enterjiriso; and the proof is to be found 
in the extraordinary rise of mital that has taken place iu 
the course of a couple of generations. Nor were their farms 
forced up to fancy rack-rents by an insensate land-hunger such 
as has been Ihe curse of Ireland. There has been keen and 
•open competition among shrewd men who lived and thrived 
on their deliberate bargains ; while the cordial relations be¬ 
tween the lairds and their dependents were notorious. What- 
over his faults may be, thd North-country man is no sycophant. 

, It was the custom of the country to have festive gatherings 
lOf the tenantry to celehmte an accession, a wedding, or the- 
•birth of an heir; when the kindliest speeches were vociferously 


cheered by men who, like their fathers and grandfathers, had 
often been born on the estate. Nor can any^exeeptional pressure 
of unfavourable circumstances explain the present agitation. On 
the contrary, Aberdeenshire has Wn saved from the worst stress 
of American competition by its stock-raising, as Ayrshire has been 
saved by its dairy-farming, though the importations of Trans¬ 
atlantic meat and cattle are beginning to make themselves seriously 
felt; and oats, barley, and here have been grown, almost to the 
exclusion of the more spocnlativo wheat So, without entering 
into the actual merits of vexed questions, we are h^d to assume 
that there may he truth in what the lairds aver—that they have 
been unfortunate in having among their tenant neighbours certain 
unruly and ambitious spirits with a natural turn for agitfe^ 
tiou. And the assumption seems to be confirmed by the un* 
doubted fact that some of the gentlemen who figure most 
conspicuously on the local platforms have no personal giounds of 
complaint. Tiiey are comparatively rich; they pay their retts 
punctually ; and they would be tlie last men in the world to admit 
that their lairds had got the better of them in a carefully considered 
bargain. It may seem uncharitable to deny their claim to be the 
disioterested champions of their less lucky neighbours; but it is cer^^ 
tain that they have tbnir immediate reward iu increas^ popularity 
and notoriety. Be that ns it may, the lairds have to iaca u future 
which is far J'rom reassuring to men who as a rule have been at least 
living up to tlieir easy means, and whoso incomes had of late been 
agreeably elastic. It is hard to say how far a Government that 
has passed the Irish Ijand Act and created the Irish Land Courts 
may be disposed to gp in the way of land legislation iu deCerunce 
to their zealous supporters in the Scotch counties. But iu any 
case, by the inevitable revision of contracts there must soon he 
general reduction of rents, and undoubtedly there will be increasing 
difficulty in finding solvent tenants. The lairds will have to re¬ 
trench, and retrenchment, which is never pleasant, is especially 
difficult to a landed propriiitor. The very prosperity which the Abor- 
doeD.shirn men have enjoyed, and the enterprise which has beea 
their pride, will turn against them. They have built handsome 
mansions with ranges of spacious stabling; they have laid out miles 
of approaches through tfaoir home tarms and private grounds;, 
they have indulged their icsthvtic tastos in ornamental tlower and 
landscape gardening. They have kept up the Northern traditions 
of hospitality, have filled their houses with guests through the 
summer, and overcrowded them in the shooting season. In winter,, 
as in the spring, raahy of thtim have gone up to town, and they 
have all got into the habit of travelling. Their children have been, 
expensively educated, with expectations which it will be almost 
impossible to gratify. Then they have been saddled as a matter of 
biisinosH with liabilities which have become onerous to discharge,, 
and it has been said on apparently good authority that three-fourths 
of their properties are heavily burdened. The dowager draws a 
jointure from tho estite, estimated on the expanding rental of thirty 
yearn ago. The younger brothers and sisters of the laird were 
portioned on a siiuilur scale of calculation. And the law courts 
allorded even to heirs of entail facilities of borrowing of which 
they freely availed themselves. It was au excellent investment tt> 
raise money on heritable security at rates varying from 3^ to 4} per 
cent., for which the tenant who borrowed at second band willingly 
consented to pay 5 per cent. Now, in many instances, it is to be 
feared that that apparently judicious outlay represents something 
like a dead loss. The current interest on tho heritable bond is a 
constant claim, while the tenant is clamouring for a relief from, 
his eiigagomuots which must probably iu any case be conceded 
wheu the farm is rclet. 

’i'hough establishments w'ill ho reduced and expenditure re¬ 
stricted, though pos$<ibly some old families may have to remova 
and throw their hoieditary acres on a falling laud market, it 
cannot be said that the lairds are paying the penalty of their im" 
prudence or sufl'erlng for the sins of extravagant forefathers. Tim 
Aberdeenshire landowners have always been a shrewd, spirited, 
and careful race of men, and the present generation are simply 
tho victims of untoward circumstances. The change in the 
aspect of the county in the course of the lost sixty years has 
beeu as great as that in the gentry's manner of living. Sixty 
years ago the old habits of conviviality still lingered, and tl^ 
prol use hospitality was alm(»t os rude as tbe^arming. The land¬ 
lord lived among his own people and with his nearest neighbours, 
,8eldbm travelling beyond the county town. If the highways 
traversed by the mails were kept iu excellent repair, the siM 
reads were execrable; so communications even on horseback were 
precarious at tho best, and in winter became almost impracticable*. 
The inconvenient old-fashioned mansions were often packed with 
jovial parties, who, although sitting down to dinner tulerabU 
early, were apt to keep up their potations to the small hours. 
believe that the old race of Aberdeenshire lairds never had such a 
character fcr conviviality as their hard-headed brethren iu Angus; 
nevertheless each fi^mily event was held tet be an excuse for hard 
drinking, and the carousing never was deeper than at the mirthful 
ceremony of a funeral. Keeping up the credit of the well- 
stocked cellar was tho chief item of expenditure; otherwise enter¬ 
taining cost comparatively little. The bills of the wine merclnuit 
and grocer wSre paid in hard cosh, though sometimes dairy snd 
farm produce was bartered for the tea and cofiw; but the beef 
and mutton and l^ultry were supplied from the prapertVk The 
tenants paid a portion of their rents in ** ksin *’ fowls and in car¬ 
riages^*^ carria^ ” meaning the certing of coal, wiAo<«si]iis, &e. 
The daughters of old fiimilies, when they hsid 4ettM into conmxnod 
spinsterbood, widalrewinto the small country towns; and nothing 
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shows more tho cheapness of living in those times than the 
ludioTouslvsmiiU incoiutia on which those ladies contrived to make 
a respectaldeapp^arauce. In fact, there was little coin in circnUliun; 
no one cared to part with money who could keep it, and 
those who grew rich grew rich by saving. The liunihmls 
were few indeed who dreamed of making advances lor iiupvove- 
ments to tenants ; the land was generally divided into small 
holdings; the farmers and crofters wore poorly housed, and the 
farming was most primitive. The country, to a stranger, seemed 
bleak; hut it bad capabilities that wero scarcely susfiectcd bv 
residents. Some of tho larger landowners, who wero familiar with 
the South, began to set an example of (Miterprise; and their under¬ 
takings proved so remunerative that they speedily found iuiitatois. 
The holds wero cleared of stones, while d^kes or walls of the 
loose granite refuse wero formed ovorywhoio. Tho arable land 
encroached on the heathor and peat musses; tho tliickets of fur/e 
and broom wore grubbed; and coveys of grouse gave way to the 
partridges. Ducks and snipo began to disappear like wise as 
^riculturists awakened to the advantages of draining. The plant¬ 
ing of brood stretches of fir wood procoeded apace ; and the lairds, 
following the advice of Dumbledykes in 'f/te I hart of Mitlluthiaiiy 
wore sticking in trees that would bo growing while they won» 
sleeping, in land that could hardly repay cultivation. The hheltor 
afforded by the rising plantations was invaluable in districts which 
were flat more often than hilly, and which were swept by nipping 
winds from riio North Pole. 

The result of those various operations was that the county 
attracted tenants with considerable capital, who coiilinued the 
work which the lairds had cunuuenced. A welcome was given to 
these substantial men, and many crufts came to be ubs<irbi‘d 
in a single large farm. The straw-thatched cuUiigcs or huts 
gave place to commodious > steading.s, and it buciinio worth 
while to improve tho ((uality of the cattle when they could 
be honsod in woll-venlilutcd buildings and turmul out in wcll- 
druiuod grass parks,’’ in place of being seut to giiizo in rueli- 
grown swamps, (iruss fields and flourishing herds of cattle me 
more independent of climate than even tho hardy crops of oats and 
barley. Already the cuttle trade had iisHumed consulorahle im- 
portunco when first the improved cargo-steamcrs, and uc.\t the iu- 
tixidiicUoD of railways, brought Aberdeen into quick coiuiuuuica- 
tiou with tho i^outli. MeaiiwhiJe, education had kept pace with 
agriculture; tho parish school touching had heeu imiuensidy iiii- 
pro\cd, and many a fuliiru farmer received an oxcelleiit traiiiing at 
the twin Universities in the city of Aberdeen. Jlut although the 
tenants throve, they continued to live frugally ; and (hough their 
rents wore rising, they did well and saved money, in spite of occa¬ 
sional spells ot bud seasons, so long as tlu'y sullcied hut sliphtly from 
foreign competition. They had security of tenure in tho niiictren 
years’ leases; nor did they object to strict regulations us to rota¬ 
tion of cropping, since these regulations were bused on the custom 
of the Country. In the last fifteen jeai'a or so all that has 
been changed. Every one knows that a succession of m(.re or 
loss disastrous sbukuuh has coincided w ith falling juices in entile 
as well as in grain. Many of the best farina w'ore undoubtedly 
too highly rented to stand tho severe strain. Men made losses 
instead of gains, and begun to c.xhnubi tlu'ir reserves of capital. 
Tho local banks, w’hich had given free facilities for borrowing, 
changed their policy and called in their advance.^ after the 
fatal collapse of the (’ity of Olisgcw iiank. Many persons, 
moreover, are said to ha\o been dealing recklessly with the 
artificial manure Uompanics. fc=o now' the laird is often in the 
dilemma of elLbor giving a defaulter indelinito time and rele.'ising 
him from rent in the meanwhile, or of forcing him into the 
liisobtiut Court and having another farm thrown upon his 
embarrassed hands. To do tliciu justice, and even by the 
admissions mode at the meetings of the farmers, the lairds have in 
most cases coiiBulled at once their feelings and their true inlerc^ts, 
and have seldom dealt hardly with deserving men. Dut the losses 
of the tenants, which they already have to share, must fall upon 
them later still more Jica> ily; and they must look to cutting their 
coats according to tho Bhrunkeii cloth, oven though tho now 
garment may pinch thoin permanently. 


DANGr.ltS OF EI.F.CTIllC LUillTlNG. 

T he late lamentable death of a workman at Hatfield who was 
killed by coming in contact vrith an olectric light lead has 
again disturbed tho public mind, uiul lias indeed produced a statu 
of feeling which inny easily be excited into a panic by tho oppo¬ 
nents of electric lighting. It is by no means our desire to under- 
xnte the dangers which exist, and which have been publicly 
demonstrated by more than one death, and b^ several fires which 
were by singular good fortune of only small importance. Indeed, 
to underestimate these risks would be to defeat the object we have 
in view, which is to point out how all danger is to be guarded 
against, and the importance of making all lighting and otiier 
systemw in which large currents of high electro-motivo force are 
conveyed in or near buildings perfectl]^ safe. Thero has been some 
talk of gettieg legislative interference in the matter. We think that 
as yet this is hardly necessary; but, unless electric engineers take 
the utmost ^ua, and use every means for the protection of life and 
property which science can suggest, popular opinion will most cer- 
toiiilj prefer even the inconvenience ot putting such matters under 
oSLbm control to allowing the existence of perils which ore the more 


dreaded because of their I iUg to most people mvsterious and 
incomprehensible. What these perils are we will endeavour 
shortly to point out, and briefly and generally to explain. First, 
as to lire. If two leads are used, so that there is a conipleto 
metallic circuit, if tlieso como in contact the resistance ot the 
whole system is reduced. This causes tho actual current passing 
to be iucretised, and with it the heat produced iu the whole 
svstem, most of which appears at the place of highest resistance— 
that is to say, at tho point of contact; and this heat is often so 
great ns to make the leads or wires hot enough In set fire to any 
woodwork or other inflainmable sub.stnnco wliich they may be 
near. This risk is not so great when only one lead is used, and 
tho earth is employed as part of tho circuit, it being very unlikely 
tiint the load will come iu contact with the earth. As to danger 
to life, tho oirect of a continuous regular current pasi^ing through 
the human body is very slight, being coniined to an irritation of 
the skin at tho points of contact w'ith the conductors, and 
cerLiiiii effects on the nervous system (which vary with 
the direction of the current), which elfects are only well 
marked after the current has been passing for some time. 
At the moments, however, of making contact and breaking 
contact, if tho current bo of considerable electro-inolive force, a 
‘‘ sliuck ” is felt: if tho current bo rapidly iiiterrupled, ur rapidly 
and suddenly varied in strength, these shocloi are repeated, and 
then the muscles are paralysed for the time, and considerablo dis- 
tiiibuuco of the nervous system, accompanied by juiiii, is sot up. 
Tlu’so oflects are more strougly produced when llio current is 
rapidly reversed—a familiar exaniple being the elluct jiroduced b}'' 
the shock of a small induction-coil, when, us is w'oll known, tho 
uriiiH tingle and ache, and it is impossible to leave go of tlio 
haiid'es until the action of the instrument is stopped. The same 
ellects are also produced by the common alternating current 
niagiieto-cloclric ikarhiues sold by medical instrument makers, 
which are too often bought nnd used without medical advice by 
persons who have heard of the good tcsuUs of treating certain* 
diseases by electricity, and who proceed, in the confidence of 
ignorance, to apply* to their own case a system of treatment which 
it is no exaggeration to say is only useiul in about one out of livu 
hundred cases. 

In the dynamo maebinos used for olectric lighting and the olec¬ 
tric transmission of energy, currents of high electro-mutivo force are 
usually generated, and the inuchiiies are of two types—nltoruutiug 
current machines and direct current machines. Those of the former 
type are even theoretically highly dangerous to life if there he any 
cliaiico of the shock being received by a buman being, and two 
uccidcnUs are well known to Jiavo uccurrod from their use. In one 
case iL seaman was killed on board of tho liusbian imperial yacht 
Livndia by taking hold of a masthead light, worked on the 
.Tnblochkofl’ system, and bringing his hands iu contact with tha 
terminals; and iu the other case a musician was killed at an 
English provincial theatre by laying bold of tlio leads conveying 
the current. Danger to life is not the only objection to this class 
of electric gonerulor. If the leads from such a machine pass close 
to telegraph wires, the oflect of iuducLiuu is so g!‘eat as to disturb 
the action of delicate forms of telegraph insirumeuts, and to render 
telejiiioncs on such wires practically useless; and we fail to 
sec any ndvantage in this type of mnebiuo which cuiinterbalances 
tiieso defects, 'i'he direct current luachiiius liave not, uulil the 
accident at Hatfield, been found to be dangerous to life, although 
some severe cases of suilmiug have arisen from their use, because 
in all so-called direct current machines the current, oven if it bo 
nut interrupted, is a varying one. The variations are too rapid 
to uflecl the L’ghts, and, fur practical purposes, tho current may bo 
considered to be constaul. Yet these variations are suflioietit to 
givt« a aovero shock, whicli, as we now see, may under certain 
conditions cause death. Tho general vague popular ideas on tho 
subject aro quite unfounded m fact, and are due probably to a 
certain bastard poetic style adopted by certain popular writers, 
who love to talk of human genius chaining lightning to its car and 
forcing tho thunderbolt of Jove to light a theatre. The terrible 
and erratic eilects of lightning nro due, it must be romemborsd, to 
Bomutliiiig which men uf science choose to call electro-motive 
force—a thing about which they know nothing, except that 
it is a measurable quantity, uf which there is n definite 
iiiiil, find the ellects of which are understood within reason¬ 
able limits; and that to produce lightning effects, even on a 
small scale, as by a large induction coil, an olectrii-motive force of 
millions of units—which are called volts—is required, whilst the 
most powerful dynamo machine in use produces an electro-motive 
force measurable by hundreds of units only. Within such limits, 
or even up to many thousands of volts, we know that there is no 
danger of electricity breaking luo.se, aol wo know our conditions 
of su!ety. Those conditions are thi^wherever leads are above 
ground, they must be covered with some iosiilaling nmtcriul. When¬ 
ever one lead nnd an earth return are used, the lead should bo out 
of reach, say ten feet from the ground; and wherever two 
leads are used, they should bo at least ten feet apart. If 
thef-e distances were maintained and the leads securely iastenod, 
there would neither bo danger of their coming iu contact, 
nor of any human being being included in the circuit by acci¬ 
dent. To produce danger it would to necessary for the insulating 
material to be destroyed, and for tho two leads, or the one lead and 
the earth, to have come so cloae together that it would be possible 
to touch both at tho same moment. The danger really is 
analogous to that of being burnt by touching the main steam- 
pipe of a factory engine, a danger which is guaitied against hy 
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eorering such pipes with felt or other bad conductors of heat, 
and placing them where the workmen are not likely to come up 
against them by nccident. The danger still remains of accident 
to those whose duty it is to attend to the lamps. To overcome 
this every lamp should be (itted with an arrangement for short 
circuiting,” and this should always be used by the attendants 
before touching the lamp. No locomotive iireioan would dream 
of cleaning out his smoke^box unices be had assured himself that 
the steam blast of the engine was cut off, and so no attendant on 
eleetrio lamps ought to touch a lamp unless either the current is 
aUmped or the lamp short-circuited. 

Tne precButioDs which we suggest are so easy to carry out, and 
are bawd upon such well-known principles, \liat wo can only 
marvel that they are not universmly adopted already. Unfor¬ 
tunately electricity is dilficult as a study scientilically, whilst 
sufficient practical acquaintance with its phenomena fur conimer- 
eial purposes is easilv acquired; and the result is that, though wo 
have some mor*- able and thoughtful electricians amongst our 
electric euginoors, wn have too many who are typical Practical 
Men,” who are not only ignorant of science, but regard scientiiic 
knowledgll as not only useless, but actually harmful. 

It is to bo hoped that sufficient sound information may be put 
forward in a simple end popular form to prevent the advance of 
most valuable inventions Irom being chocked by the not unnatural 
fear excited from time to time by terrible accidents, which are 
really due, not so much to any exceptional danger attending the 
use of large electric currents, as tr) the ignorance or carelessness of 
thoeo who are responsible for the placing and erecting of lighting 
and other electric sysiems. 

We can only hope, in conclusiuu, that the late lamontahle ncci¬ 
dent may influence electric engineers and their foremen, and lend 
them to consider safety as well as efficiency in making and carry¬ 
ing out their plans. 


THE WESTMINSTER VI,.VY. 

T he Adelphi of Terence is perhaps the best of tbe four Latin 
comedies which form the Westminster cycle. It was tbe 
last play written by Teinnco before he embarked on that mys¬ 
terious voyage to Greece, of which the only thing certainly Icnown 
is that he never returned from it, and it was brought out at the 
funeral games of yEmilius Paiilus, the conqueror of iMacedonia, in 
the year i6o n.c,, when the Hen/ra was produced for the second 
time. Tho latter play was a faiiiiro, as it bad been when first 
acted at the Megalcsian games some years befora ; but the Addjtfn 
at once gained popular favour, and is now very generally regarded 
as Terence’s masterpiece. In thb seven years or so which sepa¬ 
rated tbe composition of the Adelphi from the day wiion Terence, 
an obscure alien, rend the Amlria to the veteran dramatist 
OrociliuB, tho poet had learned much of the art of dramatic con¬ 
struction; Budp as an acting play, his last comedy is vastly 
superior to his lirst. It is true that' the Addphi is not so 
rich as the Andria in those happy sayings which have since become 
proverbial; but the plot is more ably worked out, and tho action 
proceeds far more briskly in the later of the two plays. 

Tho plot was taken from tbe Gi-eck not only of Meander, but of 
PiphiluB and others, and we And from the prologue that the 
enemies of Terence, who pursued him throughout his career, had 
accused him of boiTowin^ from tho Conmorimtes of I'lnutus. 
Terence robutsthis accusation by showing that ho has only had re¬ 
course to the plays of Piphilus, from which Plautus also had taken 
his plot; and ho culls upon the audience to judge:— 

Fnrtumne factum cxitiliinctia an luciim ^ 

Iteprcnsuin, qui pra'turitus no;;lig('.ntia csl ? 

Tho central characters of tho play are, of course, the brothers from 
whom it derives its title, aiio the iriaiu interest of the plot ariscH 
from the contrast between tho rough manners and harsh character 
•of the rustic Demea and tho gentle easy disposition of tho towm- 
bred Micio. The two sons of Demea, one of whom has been 
adopted and brought up by Micio, while the other has remained 
under the control of his stern and thrifty father, present no such 
contrast. The only difl'ereuco between them is that, wliile 
./ISschinus can pursue bis rather dissipated courses without check, 
and is indeed encouraged to make a contidaut of his indulgent 
uncle, Utesiphon is driven by fear of his father’s anger to con¬ 
ceal his irregularities. Hence complications arise. Ctosiphon 
is in love with a slave girl; ^Eschinus, to help his brother, 
carriea her ofl* by violence fr'oni her owner, and, sure of 
bis uncle's easy for^vei|Bs, allows it to be supjjosed that he 
is himself her lover. Iffis comes to the ears of Sostruiii, a 
poor widow, to whose daughter /Kschinus has engaged bim- 
aelf. She naturally supposes that jdCschiniis, who cannot ex¬ 
plain matters for fear of betraying his brother, has deserted her 
daughter, and she seeks the aid of her kinsman Hegio. llegio, 
jneeting Demea, who has already hoard of tho abducriou of tbe 
alave girl, tells him of this new evil-doing on tbe part of 
.^ischinus, and thus gives bim fresh ground of complaint against 
the foolish indulgence of his brother. Meanwhile, Micio has been 
informed of the whole afiair, and at once sets to work to make 
everything end happily, Demea, whose suspieionB are aroused by 
the ptolonMd abasnee of Ctesinhon from home, is cleverly he- 
fbdlfld by the slave Synis; and^ by tbe time that ne tetoma from 
a wild-goose chaas til over Atheiw, eveiythiog is arranged. After i 


a stormy interview with his brother, Demea is persuaded, sorely 
against his will, to join in the general rejoicing. ^ 

Here tho play might well have ended. Up to this point all is 
excellent; the action never stops for a moment, and every line of 
the dialogue tells. Demea has now been sufficiently punished for 
his excessive severity and stingineas towards his son; and Micio, 
who, though he is easy-going and over-indulgent, has done no¬ 
thing to make him either hateful or ridiculous, retains the full 
sympathy of tho audience. The poet, too, has shown great command 
both of humour and of pathos. Tbe opposite characteristics of the 
two brothers are broif^ht out with the greatest art in their conver¬ 
sations ; and it is finely indicated that Micio, in spite of his gentle¬ 
ness and amiability, is really the etronger character of the two. 
There is both wit and humour in tho scenes between Demea and 
Syrns. Tho passage in which tho slave draws out the old man on 
bis method of education, and on the excellent results brought 
about by it in the case of Otesipbon, is full of delicate irony. The 
fun of the scene where Nyrus sends Demea to seek his brother at 
tho other end of Athens is of a more obvious kind, but equally 
good in its way, and it is intensilied by the keen delight which 
syrus takes in his trickery. Bostrata'a discovery, as filhe supposes, 
of the treachery of ^ilschinus is full of pathos; liut the situation is 
treated with restraint, and the pathos is never overwrought. The 
scene, too, between Micio and A^lschinus—where the uncle, after 
amueiiig himself for a time with his nephew's embarrassment, tells 
bim to bring his bride home—contains sentiment of the best and 
truest kind. But there is a great falling ofl' in the fifth act. 
Demea, finding tliat bis surly temper and thrifty habits have 
gained him nothing but the hatred of his family, suddenly turns 
round, and outdoes even Micio in amiability and reckless gener¬ 
osity. Terence himself seems puzzled how to account for this 
sudden change. Jt is evidently duo to sellish consideratiuns, and 
not to any real conviction, as is apparent from the lines which end 
Demeu's soliloquy at tho beginning of the act:— 

Ego qnoquc a iiiuin me amari vt mngni pviidi postulo ; 
hi Id /it danilo ulque obsequando, non postcrioraa feraui. 

Still it is not quite clear whether be is laughing in bis sleeve all 
the time. Ilis chief nets of generosity are done at bis brother's 
expense; uud bis general amiability is so extravagant that Teivnce 
can scarcely have iutouded Demea himself Lu be unconsdons of bis 
own ubsurdit}'. This view of tho case is cunlirmed by his answer 
to Micio s astonished inquiry:— 

Micro. Quid i»tiif? riiKorcH tani repento mores nmliivit tnos ? 

Quod proliibmni ? Quip inttec Hiildta i*»t lurgitus ? Dkmk.i. Dicam tiki*. 
Ut id u^l(>ii<|fTCLU, quod tc iiiti lacilcm ct fvhtivum putaut. 

Id non lii'i'J ex veru vita noque adeo ex lequo et bono, 

•SiMi ox aMMcnliiiHio, indulgcndo et Jurgieiido, Miuio. 

Nunc iulco ai <ili cam rem vobia inca vita invisa, vENchihe, eat, 

Mi.si-11 fiicio: cll’uiiditc, cmitc, incite quod vubis lubet. 

The moral pointed by these linos is good enough, though de¬ 
cidedly at variance with the rest of the play, liut, if Terence 
ine.ant this to bo tho lesson conveyed, why did he not make it 
clearer P X^erbups he did not wish to pivu Demea too decided a 
victoiy over Micio. liut he had already made Micio utterly 
ridiculous by marrying him, against Lis will, to the elderly widow 
Best rata; and this imports into the play another element of incon¬ 
gruity. Micio with all hi.s good nature is no fool, as is proved by 
tho way in which he gets the better of Demea in all their dis¬ 
putes, and it is quite inconsistent with his character to marry just 
to please his hrulhor and nephew. If Terence wished to show 
that there are limits beyond which good nature is mere folly, bo 
might easily have done so without sacrilicing the most pleasing 
character in the play. Domoa’s conversion to the ways of mild¬ 
ness might have been made less doubttiil than it is, and the widow 
might then have been married to bim instead of to Micio. The 
moral would have been equally good, and the play would not havo 
been spoiled by an unsatisfactory ending. As it is, tbe feeling of 
every reader, nod still more of every spectator of the play, must bo 
that expressed by Diderot—“ Apn'^s avoir dtd pour Micion contro 
Demea, on iinit suns savoir pour qui Ton ost.” 

Tho acting of the play was particnlarlv good. Mr. Bain, who was 
the Davus last year, remained to take the part of Byrus. It would 
periiaps be uufair to the other actors to say that he carried ofl* the 
chief honours, for the part of the slave is always the must attrac¬ 
tive in I.tatin comedy, and the one which offers the greatest op- 
uriuniiios to the actor. Mr. Bain certainly made tho most of 
is clmncos. Tho celebrated drunkon scene was well, and on the 
whole naturally, acted, though it was not perhaps quite free from 
exaggeration. Indistinctness of utterance, too, though it may bo 
suited to the GircumsianceB of the case, is not desirable when the 
language spoken is unfamiliar to a large portion of the audience. 
However, tho scene certainly pleased the spectators; and tbe last 
speech of Byrus, when tho infuriated Demea breaks from him and 
forces his way into the house, was spoken and acted with excellent 
eflect. The words— 

Edepol commissatoroDi baud sane oonunodum, 

Prieaertim Ctosiphoni— 

could scarcely have been better given. In the amusing seenea 
between Byrus and Demea, Mr. Bmn waa well supported by Mr. 
Dale, who gave a vi^rous, yet not too vi^rous, rendering of the 
irascible old man. Mr. Waterfield, as Micio, acted a difl&alt and 
rather thankless j»rt extremely well. The long tedipu/l sp^h 
with wHch tbe pmy opens remindi one of the ridlea|e ibt^wii W 
^iatophnnes upon the vniy tindbr wologtteil of ^ 

deliver it in aura a mnuieir os to.iendif it ntuhett^e to m Aadienoe 
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would eeverely try tbe powers of a practiaed «otor. Mr. Water- 
field got thro^b the task vor^ creditably, and bia acting in the 
aoene with .<^binusy to which we have already referred, was 
very gooa indeed. We mast not omit to mention the Sostrata of 
Hr. Sampson. The .part is a small one, but the eflect of the 
only pathetic scene in the play depends upon the way in which it 
is acted, and Mr. Sampson showed both TOwer and self-restraint. 
Hie niaWup and assumption of a woman's voice were excellent. 

The Prol^ue, which is written as usual in lambic metre, pos- 
aessed more than ordinary interest on account of the touching 
zeference which it contained to the death of Dean Sltinley, and the 
n^ful welcome addressed to his successor. Wo quote Iho 
unes in memory of Doan Stanley, for they are worthy of their 
auhjoct:— 

IIoc! tempore tinam praetor omnes ufleniam 
Deposcit anuue: illc quod diaccssorit 
Nostro Decanuo nnicuM Collegio, 

OunctlM AinanduH, prccsidlutn et decus dornhs ; 

CRlamo fulioi oblivionis o situ 
Preetorita Rollers suscitare saecula •, 

In puL'i'os quam bcnignns~Benefactor Scholm; 

Quam suavis in colluquio, qua facundia 
Anienle I Pure pcctnre, iutacta tide: 

Inlqul inipaUons semper, uc veri tcuax, 

Viudux {Mr omuia intrepidus causoo buiiut; 

Occidit I an usquum buic iuveuire sit paroin ? 

The Epilogue, which was scarcely so well constructed as usual, was 
mainly concerned with the slate of things in Irolund ; the weather 
forecast, the condition of tho cropa, Fair-trade, and other topics of 
the day, were introduced without much connexion, and the characters 
Appeued upon the stuge in a rather bewildering manner. Tho main 
plot was as follows:—AJ icio, who is a Sub-dommisaioucr of the Land 
'Court, comes in, alter viewing the farm of Syriis, and decides that 
Syrus is for the future to pay less than the nihil ” whith has been 
his rent hitherto. While Demon, the landlord, is deriving what 
comfort ho can from tho reflection that he has not ns yet been 
Boycottatus,’’ a litrg-(' pacKiug-case addressed to him is dmgged 
in. Some alarm is caused by tbe suggestion that tho mysterious 
package may euuta n an inrurnnl machine; but Syrus at length 
opens it, and iiuds that it contains coinpen.satiou for Dumeu. The 
** compensatiuii *' when unpacked turns out to be a model of Ash- 
burnham House, the nppeurance of which was perhaps pardonably 
welcomed with loud applause by the younger purtioii of the 
audience. 


LIMITATION OF IIANKINO LUUlLITy. 

I T has for some time been clear tbnt the iScntch unlimited banks 
would soon bo compelled to limit the liability of tlMur share¬ 
holders ; but as kmg as there was any doubt upon tho subject-, the 
complete success nl Sir S. Northcule's Act was noi. assured. They 
have now, however, all diu-ided to register uiul(>r the Act; and by 
eo doing they have given proof that unlimited liabiJity in banking 
can no longer be maintained. Tlio dislike of the Scotch unlimited 
hanks to the Act was strong, and W'tis based on an object iuu to 
take the title ** limited " alter their names. As is well known, tim 
three older Scutch banks—the Dank ot Scotland, tbe Royal IlHiiik of 
Scotland, and ibeDriiish Linen Company—are currently believed to 
he limited. Some doubt wan thrown upon the point by the Sceretai-y 
» of the Treasury in his recent correspondence with the three baiilkS, 
hut the banks themselves ci'iiiend that their liability is limiti-d, 
and the contention is admitted by the other Scotch banlv.s. .No 
ocoaeion has ever yet arisen to bring the matter helnro the ('nnrts, 
and until there is an adversu decision, it seems reasonablo to 
assume that, us in thn insianres of the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Ireland, the Royal Charter incorporating these in.stitiii ions 
really does limit their liability. But, altbiiugh the three ImiiKs 
are thus limited in liability, they are not obliged to laku tho word 
** limited” after their names; and tho other Scotch banks argued 
that, if they were to take tlio word “ limited," they would place 
themselves at a disadvaiitago in the keen competition which tb(‘y 
, maintain against the throe oldei banks. The three banks, from 
tbe very fact that they nro the oldest, have the pre.4lige which in 
euch matters is always an advantage; and the other liitnks contend 
that with this prestige—which will bo hoighteuud by the general 
belief that as they are not compelled to wiite tho word 
** limited ” after their names, thcreforo they are not in fact limited, 
And a creditor has consequently the whole property of all tho 
ohareholders to fall back iition in ca.«4o of need—these throe banks 
would have an immense advantage over their competitors. Wo 
. are ourselves inclined to think that in this argument tho unlimited 
Scotch banks gave too little credit to the iutelligonce of their 
countrymen. As long us unlimited liability was the rule in 
ba&king, it was naturul enough that tbe public should suppose tbe 
three chartered Scotch batiks also were unlimited, as they did nut 
Writa the word “ limited ” after their names, and as they enjoyed 
Ail the rights of the other Scotch banks, including the right of 
note issue. But the great interest which has been excited during 
the past few years upon this subject has brought the matter to the 
Attention of the general public, and although it is true that public 
neBsorv’ie-not very long'klived, yet the fact Ibat those banks do 
not tm the word “limited” after their names will excite 
AtrioiMtj* Thi^ will keep tbe facts fresh in the public mind, 
ia tnu^wedo not.ooniidei the matter- of much practical 
^iilBUtectKiOAi Eoc-HA doi oot doubt ithat ^der bsoks will be 
^fMSftd.MeimAicq^oz teotgADiae themeelTeSf^md in 


Bo doing to taku tho word limited.” They some time ago applied 
to ParliaiDont for Bills to enable them to increaso their capital, 
assigning as the reason that thoy wished to give greater security 
to their noteholders and to thoir creditors goaerall]|r. When once 
the three banks havo thu.s admilte I that, in their^ own opinion, 
tho security thoy otlbr to tho public is not sufficient, it is clear that 
they must increoso that sucurily if they do nut wish to sufibr 
in public o.stiaiution. And from thoir corrtiBpondonce with tbe 
Treasury it is equally evident that thoy will not bo favoured 
with spocial legislation unless they agree to take the word 
“limited” like their neighbours. Jn the meautimo all the banks 
but tho three c:harterud ones have decided to register under Sir 
S. Northcote’s Act, and this week tho lirst meeting of sharo- 
huldors to curry the decision into ellbct has been hold. 

Tlio fact that the strong objection felt by the unlimited Scotch 
banks has had to give way to iho prossuro of sharoholdcrs is a 
striking evidence of the necessity there now is that all banks 
should register ns limited. As we have said, although Sir S. 
Nortbento's Act was pissed because of tbe failure of a Scotch 
haulc and tho bardshijis thereby inllicted upon the shai'eUolders, the 
Scotch unlimited banks have held out until i-ow against availing 
themselves of tho Act. But tlio pressure, direct and indirect, of 
their shareholders has become too strong for the directors and 
managers. The direct pressure was brought upon them, no doubt, 
by the ropresentatinns and remonstrances of shareholders, and per¬ 
haps stronger still was the indirect prc.ssuro caused by the action 
of shareholders selling their shares. The best proof, indeed, of tho 
feeling of tho ])ublic in regard to liability is afforded by the fact that 
the shares of tlie unlimited Scotch banks liumudiutely rose on tbe 
unnouncemimt that tliey hud decided to register as liihited. At 
the present liiuti, which is highly favourable to banking busi¬ 
ness, it is naturiii that the shares of well-managed banks 
should bo in great demand, and therefore should stand at good 

g rices in the stock luitrknt. But so lung ns the unlimited Scotch 
uuks refused t<> avail themselves of Sir S. Northcote's Act, the 
public did not invest largely in their shares. Th<‘ instant, how¬ 
ever, it was nnnouuced that they were about to register, purebnses 
woro ni.'ide so largely that the prices iustanily rose. The action, 
no doubt, of tiie thrtMi older banks in applying to Parliament for 
power to increase tluur capital also strongly influenced the un¬ 
limited banks. .lealousy uf these older bauke prevented tbe un¬ 
limited banks from vegisleving, and yet bore wore tbe three very 
banks of which thoy were jealims acknowledging that their present 
capitals are insufficient and that they require greater powers. For 
the nioineiit they have withdrawn their Bills niiu profess an 
iiilontioii not to gu uii with the mutter, declaring indeed that, os 
the^ are already liiuiLed, they are not able to avail themselves of 
Sir S. Norihcole's Act. But it ia clear, as we havo already said, 
that when once the thiee older bunks admit thoir capital to ho 
insufficient, they mu-st submit to whatever conditions Parliament 
like.8 to lay down in order to increase their capital. Practically, 
then, the wiiolebl' the Scotcii banks are limited. The unlimited 
kinks aro about to register, and the three older bunks, wlielbor 
limited nr not, as they themselves contend that they are, will soon 
bo obliged to take steps which will put the matter beyond 
doubt. Ju Ireland also several of the banks havo become 
liiiiiLed. 'i'lie Bank of Irclund, like the Bank of England, 
.Olid like the tbreo Scutcli banlts of which we have been 
H|je;ikliig, was iucor|ior;ited hy 1 loyal Charter, and is understood 
to be limited in h.-ibilily. Tho Jbiyal Bauk of Ireliiud registered 
ii year ago; the JNatioiial Bank lius decided to register, and the 
.Munster Bauk is already limited. Tims, uf tho nine Irish banks, 
lour nro limited, and others are nndersloud to be about to avail 
ilHMiiselves uf tbu Act. Jn England, also, tbe great majority of 
till) banks hnvo regiMlered. In London, two of the greatest 
1 )anli.s—tho .Joint Slock and iho Union uf Loudon—are still un¬ 
limited-, but the London and Westminster, tbe Loudon and 
County, and llic National J'rovincinl Bauk have become 
limited, and all the smaller banks have also registered under tho 
jVcI. TliMugh.mt the cuuntr}, too, llio great majority of tho 
buuk.'i Jmvc now become limited, in fact, out of 150 bauka. iu 
tile United Kingdom, only 31 are now uiiliiuitod; and uf these 
31 it is uiidersioud that several have already decided to register 
under the Act, or have the question under consideniliou. 

The success of Sir fcJ. Northcote’s Act has thus been very re- 
markahlo. When it was first introduced it was severely criticized, 
and not a few objeclurs boldly predicted that it would utterly fail, as 
tho banks would refuse to register under it. it is, however, 
very little more than two yearn since it passed, and yet, as we 
have just seen, whereas tho great majority of the banks were un¬ 
limited at tho time it passed, only one in live is unlimited now. 
Moreover, the banks that aro ^11 unlimited are for the most 
part, with two important uxcoptilms, small concerns. Tho whole 
of the Scotch bunks, as wo have seen, are now limited] three 
out of tho five great ixiiidon banks aro limited] all smaller banks 
in i-iondon are limited ] and, with the exception of Liverpool, most 
of the bonks uf tho great centres of trade and industry throughout 
England are limited, more particularly the hanks of Birmingham 
and Manchester, and indeed of Lancashire and Yorkshire gene¬ 
rally. The most signal exceptions are the London Joint Btock and 
the Union Bank of London. •These two banks, however, are not 
opposed to the principle of limited liability. On the contrary, the 
enairmon of both have declared at public meetings that they 
Approve of the principle, and object only to tbe special Act. One 
of them hoped Parliament would reconsider the question, and 
woiUd envamd the -Act, and when this was done, he and his 
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brother directors would bo prepared to advise the shareholdm^ to 
limit thoir liability. Thu si'cuiid bank is unJurst^iod to be waiting 
only upon the llrst. It is, indeed, believed that it would 
have availed i.tsell' of tho Act without delay, but that it feared 
to BuO'er from the couipetitiun of its neighbour. But it miiat 
be evident now to these two great bunks that the chsinco 
of an amendment of Sir S. Novtbuot*-’* Act is intinitesiiually 
Binalh As long ns tho Scotch banks rofussd to avail tlioiu- 
BolvoB of tho Act, the iulluenco of the Scotch members might 
be expoctod to be • used in favour of un amendment: but now 
that the Scotch banks have decided to register, that intluenoe is 
taken aw'ay. Thu influence, in fact, of fill tlie great banka which 
have Wome limited will probthly bo used to prevent a further 
alteration of tho law. liuving taken tho ivrevocable step, they 
must all deeiro that the whole of the bunks ibroiighout 
tho United Kingdom should conform to it, and Ibiii there 
should be ns little further alteration as possible. This being so, 
it can hardly bo do 'bled that these two great banks will be 
compelled to follow thd example of their neighbours and com¬ 
petitors. From a public point of view there cun, wo thiuk, be 
little question that it is desirable that nil the banks should 
register. It ib now well known that tho iiianfigemont of 
the (Jity of- Gluf^uw Bank was suspected for several years; 
that many bank managers refused to take its paper; and 
that, in fact, there were whispers that it was ^ iu dilHcul- 
ties, and must sooner or later eud badly. But it was able 
to go on to tho length it did becuuso people who took its accepl- 
ancoB knew that, in cuso of tho failure of the bank, they would be 
ablo to come down upon the shareholders and recover to the lust 
farthing. When limited liability becomes universal, tho dis¬ 
counters of bills will not have this inducement to deal in worth¬ 
less paper. They will be obliged to look more closely into the 
management of the seveinl eonceriis with which they deal, and 
when they hear of bud muiiiigcmout, or see the paper of a bank 
floating about in greatf^r quantities than it ought to do, they 
will bo compelled by regard for their own safety either to re¬ 
fuse to tulce the paper, or to assure themselves that they 
are safe in discounting it. Thus the limitation of liability will 
compel greater care in two ways. Bank uiauagers will feel 
that they have not an inexhaustible fund to fall back upon ; that, 
if they lose a certain defluito capital, they will be obliged to wind 
up quickly ; and, on the other hand, those who dual with tho banks 
will feel that the sucurity upon which they have to depend is 
limited, and that they must exercise prudence and caution in their 
trausactions. 


TIIKATRICAL MAITKRS. 


A C0NTR0VIilt8Y which is not without interrst has been 
lately carried on in the pngvs of Ze Fiyaro between M. 
Sordou and M. Mario Uchnrd, wdm contends that M. ISnrdou'u 
latest play, isinitHiunin features identical with his owu 

well-known play, Ln Zunmnina, M. Uchard began a long letter to 
Xe ZSyaro by pointing out that the discussiun was ** touiu du 
camaraderie,'* insisting upon tho fravc/tc eytupathie that he feels for 
M. 8ardou,and asserting his conviction that Avhoii the disputed 
question is settled, which it does not seem very likely to be, nous 
nous donuerons uue bonne poignee de main.” He then set forth 
a letter to M. Surdou, iu which, after a suitably courteous 
preamble, he gnvo the following 

Auot'MENTrM OK La Fiumiuma on ok Odette (^nd libitum'). 


with liiiii a child that he has hruiight . 
its mother is dcud. Vivo years have passed miu'o tlic be|>itratioii, 


^lis Avife. He linn kept 
up ill tlie'belief Ihiit 


Avhen hiiabaud nod wife meet at J 


rone, a inarrtnee fw«;iU of hi, friend 


the daughter 
reveal his bitunlioii, and the con¬ 
duct of the niotlier is an obsLaelc. If your Aviio had stuved in Italy uudor 
.nothetn.m.th«.you«, 


glftd to conMmi to Uio proposed marriiitro; but slip iins eoiue imek to 
and assumed a douhtfiil position, Avhich iiiakes tho marriuge iiu- 
possihlo. Tout cat nimpu.— iK^Hespnir des iiiuiLiits...Quund, par tin 

ellct do la yrace, la nicro coupablc, eu retcouviint sou enfant, 
reaaent tout k coup un elan do rumour nuilcniel mul i^teint dans sun 
cceur...ApproDnut qu’ellc e.st un cbstacle nu bun lieu r do <lIo»c 

ddvoue, ct, pour expier sa laute, elic dispurnit en quiltimt lo thc^dtre, Ic 
monde, ou lien sojcite it roan. 


M. Uchatd, after this, went on to dwell upon certain differences 
between his owu method and M. Sardou's, and upon certain points 
of likeness and of uulikeucss between the two pieces; and delivered 
himself thus in the last paragraph of his letterLa pikee est- 
elle de vousP JDst^ello de moip Ou sommes-nous simple- 
xnent deux collaborateurs P Je crois qu’il faut, m tom caSf 
rdgler euiin cetto fameuse question de fait et de droit—Ou com¬ 
mence la propri6td d’uue icl6e ou d’un oouvre, ou iiuit-elloP . . 
This is, indeed, a wide question, and it is to be feared that not 
much li^ht has been thrown upon it by the correspondence between 
M. Mario Uohard and M. Sardou. M. Sardou’s flrst answer is not 
quoted; but, os M. Uchard observes, its tenour is ev^nt enough 
irom the response which it called forth. **At the premikre/’ 


M. Uchard replied to it, every one exclaimed, thia is Xa 
Z'immmna over again. Certainly the situation of a separated 
husband and AA’ife is coiniuon property; but doea. it follow 
that, choosing lliis theme, you were bound to follow step by 
step my method of working it outP . . . l^et us discuss 
the mattnr together, and prepare together a statement of the case 
for tho Comvtmion dcs aiitouri* et compositeurs dramatiques” This, 
with a good dual of matter touching the conveying” of French 
authors’ ideas by Knglish playwrights, and the necessity for 
hawks not to picit out hawW e'en, was the gist of M. Uchard^s 
nianifusto. M. 8ardou replied to it, curtly enough, that M. 
Ui’hard had nut availed himself of an invitation of three weelu’^ 
Htiiuding to slate his cnHo iu person to the Committee ; that, as La 
Flantiniiia Avas in print, people could cnmpai'e the two pieces 
(uf course by going to sue M. Hardou’s, which is, or was 
then, not in print), and that tho fuss made would pro¬ 
bably sell a few copies of Xn Z'iammim —“et, entre nous,, 
je crois biun que c'uat tout co que souhaite mon ami 
Mario.” In a third piibliRhod letter M. Uchard declared that 
he had no interest in tho sale of La XltVmimtna, spoke of a htnUs 
tjiU‘Kf.{un littdrairo. being reduced to a question de boutique by notre 
ami SardoUf and witlidrew his request fur a friendly arbitration, 
“ cur, dans ziotro nouveau cas tout spdeial, ces sortea d’affaires se 
purteut devant les tribuunux civils et compdlents.” There, for the 
pri'suut, rusts this uuav chapter of the quarrels of authors, into 
which the names of two eminent French critics were brought by 
M. Uchard to support Lis view, tho two being M. Vitu and M. 
Sarcey, from wlioiu an English writer—we cannot say critic—bos 
hitely borrowed his worst faults, without being able to take over 
ut the same time any of his merits. 

Berhnps the greatuat of M. iSardoua faults is a tendency to 
nersdiml^tios which is not peculiar to him amongst b rench criticH, 
but from wliicli J!lnglish criticism bos as a rule been happily free. 
It is safe to say that all French criticism has been distanced in 
this respect by an article which appeared lust week iu the Times. 
Tho occasion of that article being written was a performance 
at the llaymurket 'rheatro of She Stoops to CvnqueTf in which,, 
with one exception, the parts were taken by actors of mark. The 
one exception—the part of Miss Hard castle, tilled by Mrs. 
Liiugtry—was no doubt an important one. Mrs. i^ngtry ap¬ 
peared on this occasion ns an amateur, and we have no intention 
of disciiRsiug her capabilities as au actress until the intention at¬ 
tributed to her of appearing as a professional actress is carried 
out. It does, however, seem desirable to call attention to the 
nature of tho article referrt'd to—an article which, we hasten to 
say, it is safe to conclude from internal evidence was not written 
by tho regular dramatic critic of the Times. This remarkable 
production uf modern journalism, which occupied a prominent 
place iu the columns of “ tho hiding journal,” began by teUiug 
again, iu a singularly uuamusing fashion, the old, old story of the 
List production of She Stoops to Ctytiquer^ und went on into such 
a burst of mawkish und garrulous servility as is happily seldom 
seen in tho pages of a paper of reputation. In the inception of 
what was suppo.sod to be tho critical part of the aruclo the 
functions of critic and reporter were curiously confounded. 
“Tho house,” avo learnt, “overfloAved with rank, fashion, and 
celebrity,’ as if this had anything w'hatever to do with tho 
merits or demerits of tho perlbrinancc. The rank, fashion, and 
celebrity Avere tliero with a praiseworthy purpose, since “the 
proceeds of the peiformance wuro to go iu aid of the funds 
an excellent institution,” although the writor had informed us 
iu a previous sentence that the uudieiice was drawn to the 
theatre by sheer curiosity. “Even those who came only to 
look,” the Avriter continued, “Avill admit that they had their 
money's worth.” Comment would be wasted upon the taste 
which allowed such stuff us this to be written and published as 
iiart of what purported to be a criticism on the performance of 
Miss Ilardcastlo by a lady who, it was understood, was auxioua 
to put her powers of acting to a serious test. It was no doubt 
to be expected that many special oi-s would go to the Hay- 
market Theatre on this occasion led merely by a motivo of curi¬ 
osity, but it was hardly to be expected that the Times should 
write of this curiosity and of its gratiticatiun in the terms just 
quoted. What followed must be allowed to speak entirely for 
itself. No words of ours could add anything to tho condemna-^ 
tion which every line of it carries in and to itself, “lllx- 
qiiisite purity uf complexion (remarkable in this lady) un¬ 
aided by art is apt to become paleness on the stage. The 
brightest of eyes are not seeu to advantage across the footlights, 
but the linely-shaped head, tho classic protilo, the winning ex¬ 
pression of the features, the fascinating smile, the musical laug^i, 
tho grace of the figure—* a full-flowing roundness inclining to 
length ’—these are gifts which the public in a theatre can appreciate 
as well as the privileged admirers in a drawing-room, and the 
enthusiastic applause which grouted Mrs. Langtry on her entzance 
must be regai'ded as tho willing eager homage to the far-famed 
beauty os well as a cordial welcome to the dibutflnte,” 
But even this was not enough. The writer must needs further 
show the versatility of his accomplishments by exhibiting bis 
competence to compose airjr descriptions for the Magasin du 
modu. Miss Uordcastle, he informed us, appesred in “ three dresses. 
Her first dross was a pink and vellow brocade, cut low. Her 
second, a sprigged muslin, and a mit with txnsaj» riband. Her 
third, a grey dres^ like a French waiting-mud’e, with white 
rnusUD cim and apron. All were voted becomiiu, the thfiid mdst 
of all.” Then came in an attempt at a scrap of critical ffiitiiig^ ' 
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in which it wns nuted, as it Beamed, with surprise, tliat “ tlio 
merriment ” excited hy Guldsmith’s piny waa kept up continu¬ 
ously to the end, uflcbecked by the ndloctiuu that many of the 
situations were more farcical tlinn comic'’; and then followed a 
dismissal, in a few lines, of the claims to consideration 
of the players who had appeared in S?ie to Omyiicr, r(5- 

lioved by. what was probably meant for a graceful com^Umeiit to 
an actress who took a comparatively minor part. It is happily 
not often that English journalism descends to such depths ns have 
been reached in the article upon which wo have commented; 
and it u for that very rttason impossible to pass ununtioed the 
publication in such a paper os the Twiph of such intolorjiblo and 
oifenBlve rubbish. 


REVIEWS, 


DEANE’S BOOK OF WISDOM.* 

W E have no acquaintance with Mr. Deane lliiit is not derived 
from sources open to all; but ho is uvideutly one of a class 
of English clergymen who arc bocomiug fewer every year while yet 
their services are more needed now than ever—men by whom the 
leisure of a small country parish is rcgardeil as at onc'o an oppor¬ 
tunity and an incentive fur literary labour, UMpecially of that liind 
which is concerned with the exact study of Holy Scripture. (.)ur 
bishops have long sinco had to lock up their libraries, and to 
bucome the mere maves of semi-secular One very hSirned 

prelate is said to have declared that by llio time he had lived 
ten years longer he should have grown to be the iiio.st ignorant 
clergyman in his great diocese; and the claims of a large and 
opiilous parish are bainlly less exacting and cuiitinauus than bis. 
u the days when llower shown and archery clubs and lawn- 
tennis parties were nut ns yet, the Ohurcli found in her runil 
parsonages diligent and patient scholars, who devoted some portion 
of each day to wholesome or holy books, because they rightly 
judged that the priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” and had 
not yet come to think that theology, the ouecn of sciences, could 
be nttained to by instinct or intuition. We gather from the tunc 
iind spirit of this volume that Mr. Deane bi'dongs to this older race, 
and we congratulate him heartily on the pleasure bis iuvestigatiunH 
iimst have given him in their prosecution, as well us on their 
Jiappy and fruitful results. Upou no branch of divine learning 
could his toil have been bettor bestowed than on editing the Hook 
of Wisdom, by fur the most important and suggestive of all the 
treatises which compose that medley of works, varying as widely 
ns possible in their merit and value, called by us The Apoci^phn. 

Mr. Deane tells us that his attention was turned to this bo(>k 
many years ago, when there existed no Ooiumeutary in the English 
language that treated fully of it, save that of Arnald (d. 1750), 
in continuation of Patrick and Lowth on the Old Testament; and 
Arnald, with abundance of erudition and diligence, is ** copious in¬ 
deed, but cumbereome, and often speculative and uncritical.” The 
iield, therefore, was open bci'ore Mr. Deane; and be bus occupied it 
so well that he is in no daii^mr of being dislodged from gruund he 
has fairly made his own. llis proh^gomeiiu are very elaboralo, and 
should be read with especial cure. “ Viewing the Hook of Wisdom 
as an important product of Jewish Alexandrine thought, it 
si-emed desirable to oiler a brief sketch of the coui'se takcu by 
(iroek philosophy in discussing tlie momentous questions with 
winch it attempted to cope ” (l^oface,p. 6). Hence, in a section oi 
twenty-two quarto pages, our author, on this subject taking Mr. 
Lewes for bis guide, examines in a summary, but by no means 
superficial, manner, the physical theories of teachers who preceded 
Hocrates, as Thales, Anaximander, Pythagoras, and the rest; next 
in order, the practical and purely ethical tenets of iSocrutos himself, 
and the speculations of Plato, with whom ” universid propositions, 
abstract terms, wore the materials upon which he workcil, wdiile 
in his search for truth he was severely logical,” so that his con¬ 
clusions, being^ drawn from different premisses, would often be 
inconsistent with each other. From Aristotle, a less devoutly 
religious man than Plato, one who seems scarcely to have believed 
in a personal God,” after passing notices of the rival sects of 
Epicurus and of Zeno, the ISew Academy is reached, each of these 
later schools being recoguiiied as in its way a kind of rrcpparatio 
XHvangdica 

They liBd ftll spiritunliicod to some oxlont the popular mode of regarding 
religion, they had restored a certain unity in tlie coucepiion of the Divine 
eoHciice, and'had given umu hopes of rcdcinpliuii from tlio lilind power of 
nature, and an elevation to a secure and liighcr life. But here they .<jtoppcd. 
They oflTered these as mere speculative opinions. Tlie hest of pliiloHophics 
liad yet to learn that huiiuJity which a botlrr religion teaches ; and till 
this was rMteived and acquiesced in, men might argue and uriticizo and 
theorize, but Uiey would never arrive at the truth. 

It was at Alexandria, that mighty c;()lluvieB of Eastern and 
Western civilization^ that speculative philosophy first came in 
contact with revelation. Mr. Deane had already noted a sharp 
' distinction between the two. ** Tiieolc^y has to deal with faith, 
philosophy with research.” l!hey may both flo uri sh side by side, 

^ 20^1 A SAAfiMUN. Tht Book of JFiadomi tho Credt Tvxt, Hit 
Zaiitt Vu/ifute,and.tkt Jitikoraed Eng/itk Veruon. With an Introduction, 
/ Critical Apparatus, and a Commentary by William J. Deane, M.A., 
' QrUl Goltege, Oitfoxd, Rector of Atnen, Essex. O^ord: at the 

Clarendon Press. xBSi. ' 


Ihu Olio throwing friendly light over the dark places of the other, 
as in the wriiinga of our own Cud worth and More, and the Cam¬ 
bridge i.iei.iphycical divines <if the sevonloentUrentury; but always 
on the i.<aidilion that, whi ro tluiir reapoctivo provinces are found 
to ovfrlaji, philosophy uiust yield placo to her nobler sister.. This 
fiindanu'uial principlo was imtunilly npjiridiLMnlod only by slow 
degroi'^, eaptMuaily among Jcwii^li tbiiikei'K likn Philo, whose ad- 
niiralion ior tJio ro^ults of Greek pliiliiso|)hictil ivnearch was at 
least as g:eiiiasliis rovoriMicefor the i-eligioiis failhoi'his own people, 
or for the nali«aiiil ritual Ui which in hin distiuil homo ho was a 
compMiMtivo stranger. Tho writer of this of IVtaifotn, who 
can never have boon identilied with Pnilo by nii/ono that had 
iiioro tliim a very BiiporUciab acqunintimeo with the tone and 
.spiiit of tlieir respective works, could hardly have com¬ 
posed it vkstiwhoro tiiaii in Aloxniulria, and that probably a full 
century and a half before the ago of Philo. On tho one hand, he 
is penetrated witii a deep knowledge as vii'll of the facts as of 
the style of tho Old TeHlament; on tlie other hand, “ a Palestinian 
Hebrew . . . would scarcely have jiossi'Hsed so thorough a com¬ 
mand of the Creek language as'the author displays.” Tho grounds 
for living a mure exact (late fur this composiiiun must bo con- 
fe.'^.’sed to be somewhat precarioiiv. It contains no trace of dis¬ 
tinctively Ohristian doctrine, and is itself pliiiuly referred to several 
tim« M over in tlie Now TesUimeiit (e.//. ch. ii. 22 in Matt. xiii. II; 
cU. V. 18-20 in J'lpli. vi. 13-17 ; cli. vii. 26 in Ileb. i. 3; ch. xv. 7 
ill Rom. ix. 21); so tliat it was in exislencu and oven in wide 
nqiiiti* at the lime of the llrst preaching of the OuBpels; while its 
con>lant u^o of the Siqduagiut version, wlieiv that version dill'ers 
from the 1 lebrew, forbids our assigning it to a bigher period thou 
11.0. joo, ahuut which time that famous translation was brought 
to a complelion. Mr. Deane cites his test ejcoiiiples of divergence 
from the Hebrew in favour of the Greek Ironi the prophecy of 
Iflaiiih, which is one or the latest and least esteemed portions of 
the Septiiaginr, comparing ch. ii. 12 with Isaiah iii. 10, and oh. 
XV. 10 with Isaiah xliv. 20. Detweeii these extreme limits 
of ii.c. 200 and the Christian ora we have not much to 
guide us. Tliero are several notices scatlnn'd up and down 
this book of sensuns of trouble and persecution (c.y. ch. iii, 1, 
4 , 5 ; V. i., &c.); yet tho only persecutions visited spucinlly on 
Egyptian Jews, as such, seem to have taken place iu ihu reigns of 
Ptolemy Philopatur (ji.o. 221-204), ns related in the Third Book 
of the Maccaheos, and of Ptolemy VII., or Physcon, about n.c. 145 
(Josepims, Apitnit ii. 5). It is to this last calamity that allusion 
seuiiiH cliielly to ho made, so that the book may be as early as thu 
second century jj.c. Certain orthodox divines who lived in the 
dim twilight of biblical study iu Etiglaud havo taken the trouble 
to prove that IVisiiom could not have been written by hjolumon, to 
whom it is a-scribed in thu title of nearly all our manuscripts, and 
whoso churacler is no doubt nssiiiuud throughout. We should 
have thought it phiiu to thq meanest capacity that the assumption 
is a transparent literary iiction, never intended to deceive, and 
Hcriounly deceiving no one. The writer, whosoever be may have 
been, is by I'ar the most Bpirilually-minded of uninspired writers 
helbre Clirist camo. The cumpauion book of Ecclcsiusticus appears 
cold and worldly in compurison. Hence the veiiorntion accorded 
to liim by the best Ihoologians of every age, from Clement of Uotuo 
(lOp. i. 27) to Isaac Barrow, who, fresh from the I'iiist and tho 
study of 81 . Chrysostom, after citing passages from both, thus 
concludes:—These aro the wuixls ul wise 8olumon, in the Book 
of If^udvm and in the Proverbs.’’ 

Thu body of this edition abundantly answers to ihu fair promise 
of the I’rolcgoiiH'ua. Three columns <un each pagn contain in 
parallel linos the Greek text in the middle, the J.atin version on 
the left sidn of tho page*, the .Authorized English traiislatiun on 
the right, iho verse nutation in each case being banished to tho 
niargiri. 'i'ho J.atin is of the oldest form, untouched by Jerome, 
HO that Sabatier in his great Latin Bible lias no other continuous 
translation to use in this book or in Ecclesiastic us. The Greek is 
arranged in iiarullel lines, afbjr thu manner of Hebrew poetry, a 
practice Mr. Deane has borrowed from G. T. Frilzscho ([1871), 
much to our regret. Their model is the Codex Aluxandriniis os 
edited hy Baber, but they are Bometimes obliged to desert their 
model (r.f/. ch. xviii. 21, 22), while in other places tho result is as 
bad as can bn {e.g. cli. vii. 22, 23). Tho fact is that, while Eccle- 
siuBiicus lends itself easily to such an arrangement, Wisdom does 
not. Alter tlie lirsL few clinplors, where the stylo is more simple 
than in tlio later ouch, the language is that of rhetorical prose 
rather than of poelly^ Greecnm ciofjuontiarn redolct i.H Jerome’s 
fair Comment; and' of Bishop Lowtb’s epithets, grandUoquua, 
eothuniaUia, tuniidua, wo rcspoctially demur to the third. But 
the book is not verso, niid should not he printed os such. Cur 
editor has taken much pains in revisiug the Greek text by means 
of the three great uncial copies (k A. B) which fortunately are all 
complete throughout this book, tuiopliugFril/sche’s collations with 
a wholesome knowledge of their sad lack of accuraiw. He adds 
to these the celebrated I’aris palimpsest fragment (C) edited by 
Tischeudorf, which contains less than half the matter (191 verses 
out of 436); an uncial manuscript of a later date, imperfectly 
known (23), and ten cursive copies wiiosis readings are all sup¬ 
plied hy Parsons iu Dean Holmes’s Septuagiui, one of them (248) 
king, in the Apocrypha, tho parent of thot’ornplutensiau Polyglott. 
Ho annexes also notices of the readings of Thilu’s nine manuscripts 
(1825). It is highly inconvenient that Mr. Deane, like Fritzsclie, 
chooses for tk capital authorities a notation peculiar to himself, 
instead of adopting that uf his predecessors in this department of 
criticism. In forming his text he displays both judgment and- 
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eliill, callinfir to Ills aid as well tho ancient but prajdirastic Syriac 
and Arabic versioipB contained in Waltons Polyglott as an 
Armenian translatioa published in 1827, regarded by Onnon 
Weslcott as of groat vahio, and characterized by our author os 
** so close to the- original that it is (sas}*" to see what reading it 
has followed.” Tho, groundwork of the text, wo are informed, 
is tho Vatican manuscript (B), a» edited by Vercelloiio^ and 
Oozaa, but still left, and we fear likely to be loft, destitute 
of tho necessary critical notes. To Ji the late uncial (23) 
bears much resemblance, and Mr. Deane's textual decisions seem 
rarely at fault, lie has none of tho roahneas which prompts 
Pritzscho, ahd that, too, in cases presenting no groat dillieulty, to 
resort to mere conjecture, but abides manfully by his authoril ira, and 
in bis note.s tries to make tho best of them. Thus, in c.xviii. 22 tvLKr]irf 
riiv follows immediately upon a somewhat oriiale deacrip- 

iion of ** the blameless man ’’ Aaron standing but ween the living 
and the dead (Niini. xvi. 47, 48). What may ox^op hero mean ? 
All manuscripts and versions rend the word (/furios, howovor, in tho 
Vulgate), except that two cursive copies (157,248), dragging afttr 
them the Coraplutensian edition and English Authorized, borrow 
rop /jiKoBpfvopra “the destroyer” from ver, 25, hVitzflohe tamely 
lakes into hia text DaucrmciHtur'a guosa (1828) ^1^* 

Deane, wo are sure, hits upon tho true sense, “lie ovorpiiino the 
commotion, tho trouble,” i.c. the plague, and the sinfulness that 
caused it; a mtjaning, we ma^v add, familiar enough in tho phrase 
wap/xrtv. Before leaving tho subject of Ibe Greek text 
lot us gently complain, once for all, of numerous typographic,il 
fnorutra, such as seldom issue from tho Clarendon Troas. 'fho 
following spocimona will suflice.: ^traiMP | tVfdpcvcrcopo'], p- 31; 
mOtmxikv and wrcpoific^a, p. 38; aKias, ch. ii. 5 i dymr, eh. xii. 
3 ; dpyris, ch. xviii. p5. 

It only remains for us lo say a tow words respecting the 
Authorized English Version, which is quite unworthy to occupy 
its place in Mr. Deane’s third column, abreast of the Greek. 
The seoend Cambridge Company, to which the Apocrypha was 
committed in King James’s revision, did its part hurriedly, and at 
times with almost shameful negligence. Another Committee, 
now sitting at Cambridge, and composed of men eminently lilted 
for tho ta^, will beyond question give a very different najount of 
this Book of Wisdom. Arnnld had long since spoken of the 
domerils of our present version in terras not a whit too strong:— 

Tlin Ksgllrih translation of tho Apocryphal books, whiuh the. ('hurch now 
UHC.S, is that which was iiiadfi hy tho ooinmnnd of King Jainc.^ I.; hut, 
though seven very considcriihlc ])ors«nis were einploj'ed in the work, yet it 
is Nitrpnsing to ubservo iT\ how nuiny places ii is faulty and imperfect. In 
tliiit of Ui(‘ book of Wi.'fdoni thelnnguiigo is not only bad, but thctseiiKO iifien 
ohsenre and intricate; and, though sttmo nllowauce may be made on 
account of the fuultine»s of the text, which might in particular ims-sages 
oeeaMon the ohseuritv of our veraiun, yet often, W'hcre the original is iiiue, 
olearj fuid intiilligjble, tho translators have not only fallen bhort of tin- 
foree and Iwuuty of it, hut have unaocountnhly mistfikcn 1I10 souse ; and 
where tlie (Ircok happens to he equivocal, and will admit of dillereiit 
meaningt, have (reciueully taken the worst and most foreign lo the eouiext. 
The trauslAtion of the first pml i.s nnieh tho iiest exoeuted ; hot iho Ihreo 
last («/o)chapters lo-drny groat iiegligeuee, .nidseein toeome froiiiu hasty, I 
liud almost said an un-skilful, band.—Prefaee. 


Amald hardly sounis to know that tlie worst errors of King 
James's Apocryplnt are survivals frora the Bishups' (1572) and 
even friNU Cuvcvdide’a (1535) Bible.s, which have been left un¬ 
touched in places where nliiiosl .any chungo would lm\o been for 
tho hotter. In regard to the text, it needed a keener, critical in¬ 
stinct than John Hois (d. 1643) niid liis folleugiK’s were gifted 
with to discern tho excellence of that repiesontcd in tin? Roman 
Spptuafrfut of 15cS6, grounded, n.s wo now know, on the jjrcat 
Codox Vaticamis. Yet they follow it, after tho Aldinc edition 
(1518), in tho nuirgin of ch. xv. 5 for ih 

several other places; and the Koinan eiiilion (uot on this occasion 
in agriauuent with the Vatieau copy) in ch. xiv. 25 (jraurus for 
^dxira), Elftewlieifi they adhere pretty closely to iho Gomplu- 
tonsian (1517) and its prototype (248), a cursive manuscript of no 
great ago. Rospecting the Authorized text wo have but one word 
tiiorc to say. Jf Mr. Deane deeided to reprint it, he should have 
taken ctiro to resort to tho Bibles of 1611 in proferenco to modern 
oditioDs, at least where.'?oever the latter aro obviously wrong, 
fciiich a case ch. iii. 14, whore tho murk of rofofeuco should 
precede “ in ” (ns it does in the earliest issue of 1611), not fallow 
It. In ch. X. 10 “ travails" {ptix^ota) should eurcly bo read ,witb 
the Bibles of 1611,1613, not “ iruvols,' as in 1612 and later books; 
compare ch. vi. 14. So in ch. xvi. 18 wo would restore “some¬ 
times” (»rr»r«) ; in ch. xviii. 9, “ alike’’ of 1611 is clearer (liuii 
like "of 1629; and why (with 163S) iuterpuluto *‘ond” bofore 
another "h Tho iiiurginal tyrant^ ch. xiv. 16, is apparently n mis¬ 
print; but in ver. 21, marg., “ That is” from Junius should he 
inserted rather than “Or” of 1612. Mr. Deane would think us 
unreasonable if we tried to incall “ unperfect,” ch. iv. $; “ un- 
proporly,’’ ch. v. iC, marg., “ uncorruptible,'’ ch. xii. i ; but 
** brickie" (ch. xv. 13), not “ brittle,” held its own up to 1762. 
Tho new translation' which Mr. Deane lacked resolution to 


attempt was essayed by two writers in 1880, after his text (not 
his notes) had, pmbably been printed off. That executed bj^. 
Bis^ll, of Edinburgh, we have not seen, but from the speciment 
cited Dy our author, vo should judge that our loss has not been 
at Canon W. u. Churton’s edition, undertaken for 


im 
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' nitted to uso before publication, audit is sure tolto worth muchif 
auifioient time and pains have been updtit uMii it. ‘Mn Deane’s 
v Oommentory Is very , full and schblariili^s^di^ toisidog any 


point, *whetbeE of criticism, grammar, or interpretation, which 
needs to be elucidated. In illustrating the‘tough metaphor in 
ch. iv. 3, bo migiit as well have glancM at the strange occasion 
on which ono Dr. Shnw took it for his text at St. Pam’s; but. it 
is rare enough to hud iiim pass over anything that'is really to hia 
purposo. Tlio I'kiglish Church may woll be proud of such a work 
as this, proceeding as it does from a private benedeed clergyman; 
and we expect to meet Mr. Doane ere long in the same path of 
study—perhaps in a new and much-needed edition of the Book of 
Ecclesiaslicus. 


EVANS’S T.EICESTERSIIIRE WORDS.* 

W E aro Tory far from questioning tho value of the publications 
of the Ei)g.i}4h Dialect Society, or from wishing to depre¬ 
ciate the merits of this volume on Leicestershiie words and say¬ 
ings. Wo can very readily believe that Mr. Evans has addra 
much important matter to the collection as it was originally pub¬ 
lished by his father in 1848; but we are by no means sure that 
the chief improvement is to be found in the mere number of entries 
which have enlarged the list from a little more than twelve hundred 
to more thnii tluee thousand. Mr. Evans admits that many of 
the words now included in the vocabulary were deliberately re¬ 
jected by hia fathor as belonging to tho English language rather 
than to tho Leicestershire dialect The dialect which for con- 
veuionce a ike may be ciillud that of Leicestershire is not, indeed, to 
be judged in the same way with the dialects of tho extreme North 
and South; but even thus it is not easy to catch the principle 
which has guided Mr. Evans in hiaclassiUcation. It is impossible, 
ho asserts, to deiiiie a scientific frontier between standard and pro¬ 
vincial KiigliHli; and this is indisputably true. But he has felt 
liiiuself justified, he adds, in annexing, as the rightful property of 
his native county, “ e\ory word and idiom that came in his way to 
which a fair title could lie made out, although a number of other 
dialects might have an equal right to advance the same claim." 

This sentence, plain though it seems to be, scarcely carries its 
meaning with it. No doubt Mr. Evans bas met with every word 
given in his list; but we are not told whether he restricts him¬ 
self to words which have been obtained by himself or by 
Olliers from the actual talk of the people, or whether his limits 
include words found in manuscripts or in books, whether he 
restricts himself to the writings of Leicestershire men, and 
whether he draws any distinction between what they may have 
written as Leicestershire men and what they may have penned as 
bred or educated in other parts of the country. A large license 
must certainly ho allowed to those who compile such lists as the 
present one; but when a given word is used in every part of Eng¬ 
land, when there is, so far as wo may see, no dilterence of meaning 
attached to it in Leicestershire, and when there is no reason for 
sup|>osing that the word was first obtomed from Leicestershire, 
and then spread over the other counties, it is not eai^ to under¬ 
stand why this word should bo included in the Glossary. If it 
illustrates any notion or saying or superstition in anyway peculiar 
lo the county, it might fairly be placed in the list of proverbs 
and phrases which Mr. Evans gives at the end of his volume; 
hut it can scarcely bo taken os a reason for regarding the word as 
in any some the peculiar property of the county. We may take 
tho word jjlanet. In tho Glossary we have under this heading 
the following entry:—“*To rain by planets,’ said of rain that 
comes down partially, wotting one field and leaving another close 
adjoining quite dry. * But why by fdanett, my fnendP ’ asked 1 . 
* Why, don't you know P ’ said my informant, * it's all along o’> the 
planets.”' Jf this explnnalion lie peculiar to Leicestershire, it 
should go under the head of phrases or sayings, not in the list of 
words; and accordingly in the list of “ Brovorbs, rhymes, &e.,” 
wo have the entry “ It rains by planets,” with a quotation from 
Ray, accounting for the phrase on two different grounds. Why 
are the two entries needed P There is no change in the meaning 
attached to the word planets, the very phrase implying that the 
speaker regards them as wandering stars. All that is peculiar 
is the idea that they cause partial showcTS. We might fairly 
say that the word planet ought uot to be given in the Glossary 
of any .ICnglish or Teutonic dialect, and that it must be in- 
seriod in Jiinglish dictionaries only because a dictionary aims at 
giving tho whole storo of words used by a people, whether these 
words 1)0 thoir own or he more boxTowingn from others. We may 
nut be able to sparo the word “planets," but as it ie not a 
Leicestershire word, so neither is it an English word. 

Btiil less are we able to see why the Glossary should contain 
the entry “ Tyburn-tippet," of which we aro told merely that 
ii means a hangman's halter. Mr. Evans odds to this explanation 
a quotation from one of Latimer's sermons. “The Bishop of 
Rome sent him a Osrdinal's hat. He should have had a Tyburn- 
tippet, a halfpenny^baltor, and all such proud prelates*^’ Are we 
to suppose that Latimer's knowledge ox T^bum-tippets was due 
to the place of hie birth or of hia ouly aohooling P Is there any 
reason for supposing that the phrase, would have been by itself 
intelligible to the r^ommon Hoik of Leioestenhiie P listimer in his 
sermon interprets the phrase by the words " a halfpenny-halter "; 
but, if the explanation was noitoad', in what sense eau the word be 
regard ed as peculiar to the coun^ P We fiiU tq see asy stronger 
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reason for the insertion of ^ogey, which is said to mean an ap> 
parltion, ghost,*diabolic spectre, Qld Bogey being the prince of 
darkness liimBelf." Here, again, we have it word which belongs I 
neither to Leiccvdershire nor to England; but the nieKiiiug 
attached to it in lAicestershire precisely agrees with the meaning 
attached to it elsewhere; and if the dark unnaed coal-cellar under 
the eohoolroom at Bosworth was known as the bogey-hole, we are 
at a loss to know what we get from this fact when bogey-holes 
are to be found perhaps In every parish in the kingdom. Suiiie- 
thing may bo said for the insertion of build ” iu the sense of 
frame or form (“ Ah nivver see a suoch a build ”), although the 
Galloway tailor in Hcott's Guy Manneriruj speaks of the out-of- 
the-way build of Dominie Sampson ; but in the entry “ Apple- 
turnover we fail to see any difference in the Leicestershire usage 
•eithor as to the word or the thing from the usage of otlior parts 
•of England. The case is altered when, under the heading April 
fool,” we iind that in Leicestershire talk a man may be made an 
April fool in any month of the year ; but even this peculiarity, 
which would cdl for notice in the roll of proverbs or phrases, 
acarcely justifies the appearance of tho word iu the Glossary. 
The sanlu remark applies to the entry ** Ikjioth*,'’ under which we 
have simply two q^uotatious from Latimor and 11 all, giving tho 
phrase ** blind ns a beetle.” No doubt the phiase inay have bceu 
used in Leicestershire i'or centurios, as it may Jiavo been uat'd elw!- 
whero ; but if this is to bo a reason* for inserting it in Glossaries of 
4 x 11 tho dialects of England, we can but say that of the making of 
such books there will be either no end or a very distant one. 

But we need scarcely say that to a vast riiiiuber of entries 
in tbe Glossary these remarks do not apply, and that luajiy of 
them are in a high degree interesting and valuable. There is 
good reason for giving the word “ clevertbrough ’ in tho sense of 
right or straight through, on tho strength ot a Bontciico from 
Macaulay’s ” Antiquities of 01 aybro(»]c ”—“ T shall next ways go 
clevertbrough Uilosthorpe.” Macaulay specks of the exprension 
1)3 being in common use. Mr. Evans remarks that he lius nuvor 
heard it himself or knows anybody who has. “ If,” he adds, ** the 
theory of a printer's blunder were admissible iu the ciujo of so 
carefully edited a work, 1 should have cciucliided that tlio autlior 
wrote * clean through.’ ’’ If, again, we lake the expression “ ffnger- 
pillory,” there is nothing ])eculiar to lieicestorsliiro in either 
purtiop of the compound word; but it is needful to note that in 
the church of 8t. llelen’s, at Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch, an instrument so 
called was used for tho piiniHiiinent of disorderly children. A lid 
•closed down on the lingers, wi>ich were so bent that the hand 
■could not be removed while the lid remained shut. Its action, 
we are told, caused no pain, and was very elfective. It might 
perhaps be well if the revival of a punishment so harinh'ss could 
be followed by the disappearance of others which are both harsh 
and mischievous. Nor do we quarrel with tho entry ** Besoguc, 
s.lf. business.” Of this Mr. Evans says simply that One old lady 
only, w-ho followed tho profession of charwoman, have I ever heard 
use this word; but with her it was hahiiual, ‘ Mind your own 
besogne.’” Jiut we ai*o not told whether the old woman had 
always lived within the range of the Leicestershire dialect. 

It is something to learn that iu Leicestershire bleak ” nnswer.s 
slriutly to the German Ueic/i. It denotes, not expusun) to biting 
winds, but the lack of colour caused by illness. ** A’s a good bit 
better; but a looks very bleak yet.” “ Brig,” which we get in 
Midlothian English, is, we are told, as common as “ bridge,” and 
carries us also to tbe High Dutch form. So also docs /?>/, in the 
sense of lying or speaking falsely. ** You thought a lig, Loike 
Hudson's pig,” is, it seems, a common I.«icostorshire saying; and, 
if it bo asked wW Hudson's pig thought, tho answer will be, 

** VVhoy, a thought ns they was a-gooin’ to kill him, an’ they 
oon’y run a ring threw it iiooze.” Tarpawling, Mr. ]<Ivans tells us, 
is inserted, not so much for any dialectal significance, as fur the 
sake of giving a quotation which may throw light on the origin of 
tho word. This passage speaks of ** u pori'cct seaman, a kind of 
intorpaulin ”; nnu Mr. .b>ans suggests that the second part of the 
word may bo a variant of jnirlitis, tho inter-purlins or intorpawl- 
ings being the temporary covering of oiled or tarred canvas spn'arl 
between them to keep out the wet. The name, ho thinks, may 
have been transferred from tho spaces to thu matorisl which 
isovered them. “ On tho other hand,” he odds, ** * pauling ’ seems 
to be used in Lincolnsliii-e for tho covering of a cart or waggon, 
and HalUwell gives *paIliones, tents, Northiimbr.,’ so that tur- 
pawUng perhaps may be only a vor. of tarred pavilioning, or teiil- 
•cloth.” 

Tbe reader who takes up this book with tho notion of finding 
notices' of the origin, or even tho history, of tlie words entered iu 
the Glossary will be disappointed. He will find a few explana¬ 
tions, as in the instance just cited of tar-pawling; but Mr. Evans 
warns us in the preface that he bos ” eschewed etymology, with a ! 
rigour almost superstitious*, and the exceptional instances in wBlcli 
a derivation is suggested in no case trench upon the special prero- | 

S tives of :tbo etymologist.” But, without trespassing on this 
main, there is abundance of interest to be found in tho oxami- 
Borion of the Leicestershire grammar and in the Leicestershire 
utbonutee of vowels and consooauta. In his excellent remarks on 
the geographical and local names of the county Mr. Evans notices, 
as heloud^iig to a time seemingly much later than that of the 
Nomum Oonqueat, the Iqgend which has gathered round the names 
«f Hon'nts^l^ Wanlip^tBiirstaU, and J3elgrave. The earlier 
name of th^ last place was Mradsgrave} the change to fielg^ve 
aHm^ Aih tfauilhi..have heea theworic of 0 Nerjtaan otmSr. Bdt, 
whenever the cliange may have been made, tbe itary goes that a 


certain giant, uametl Bel, vmved that ho would reach Leicestor 
from Mountbori*el in tlireo loapa. At Monjjt«arrel, thtMi, ho 
mounted bis sorrel Htecil. *U)nu leap carried him a.s far ns 
Wanlip in safety, but on essaying a second l»o burst all—liia 
harness, his liorse, and hiinself-—at Burstall. Jn .spito of thi.s mi.H- 
adventure, Bel drove liia sjuirs into his dying cliargor, and nt- 
tunipted the third leap. But the olihrt wns too great. Steed and 
rider dropped dead together, a. mile and a half shovt, of Leieestcr, 
and aro buried together iu one grave at Bel^r.xve. ’ Whatexer hi» 
the value of this tnlo in othei* respects, it proves, Mr. E\arn 
riglitly adds, that the Leieesterdiire pronunciation of uw and /////> 
(Wanlip) has reuiiuned unchanged siuco tho davM when the sl«»ry 
wns put together. 

Of the introduction wo c.an only say briefly that it is aduiinible. 
Mr. Evau.s hn.s tmcjod with the greatest clearm*aa the atroanis <»f 
circiuusttinco which dotenuined the relations of Ivoicestershiro 
speech with that of Nortbuuibria and Wf'ssex, nnd end*d by 
making tho Leicestor.shiro dialect tho standard spec'ch of I'lngli.sh- 
men. E.xcclleut u.s tliia introduction is, its inatter is ecarevly a 
subject of controversy. The reader.’'! of Mr. Fiveinau's Nomrtn 
CoHf/ues/ will be well prepared to nduiil Mr. J'lvans's conclusions. 
They may perhaps also share the ciilhusiusiu with which he spu.ika 
of .the dialect iis “ the Boy born to be King” ; - - 

I'^viTV iiliHlinp Hint thiP.itPMS ilwgraee and de/ilh m nrilitybut 
liini higlur iiml lii;;luT up llic steps that lend te llin lliimic, until, aliin^l 
lii’iuro tho .Hlu'owd tuul hiiidly ])ca'-.‘in( lii'ciuiics l•li^s^illt|-: of Ids lie- 

old (li.scoiiilitRil T(iya1li«''4 are lain ti> kin-cl hi'hiic Idin, ^vh(•lt> In- -iis 'p.4l.cii 
ill pur]ih'and crowned with golil, grasping the ineviMhlu si-e|iln- in In. 
great hruwn right Imnd, and in Iih hit ilie girdlid i-ohe mid tie- 

rlioNcn lord of rcalius nliiv'h thu “ vast ol' uigiit " is not hroad enongii to 
ovenshudiivi. 

'J'lie dialcrt of the Le.icester.^hirt' gontJeinan liecaine, «.s Mr. 
Evans says, tho Eqglish langimgi*. Whether this language will 
outlive the assaults of lino writers and lino speakers, who are fast 
degrading It to a xvi’etclicd jargon, we canuut tell. 


T.IFE OF SIi: WILLIAM (lOMM.* 

W K do not often come across letters at onci* so manly, niodoRt, 
nniiijuted, and picUire.sque ns tiioso which go in in iku up 
the bulk of this volume. Tliev were addressed—the larger part, 
of them—by Sir 'William Goiiiin, from scenes uf wav and horror 
in Flanders and tho I’oninsiila, to his only Ri.stcr nt home. The 
correspondeiico opens with the year 17^9, and is not carried in this * 
volume Inter down than 1815, vvliich saw the clow of Sir Wiliiaiu 
fJomm's actual fighting career. In tho former year ho writes to 
an aunt, iu reply to kindly words of CDiinscl:— 

'i'liinU iiiit tliat ’whilst 1 KUivcti> diicliargo niy military iliAics 1 shall 
fiiigi't my ndigions oni-s. 1 hiivo alwjo s thnught that he wlui uhserves ihc 
hiniier and di'-ri’g.ird. the laltor IS lit, be^t hut u eivili'/.ed hrute. lie wh<» 
wishes to be .'•lx led a “ gieat iii:in'' nuisl, ill my e]unit)Yi, looU npull hiS 
religion us the tuiiiidiitioi) of hi.s giealnei.). ('oniii'-i, luiniMniry, eleinemy, 
and all Other virtues thui ciMistJliiie, iJie “lieio” will neee-hurily fi.lluiv. 
'I’l.e ehiivucti-r of Folia in /’iznnn ( wJueli I hiippime Mill have leady is lh.it 
w'liieli I iilioiild elioose to lidlou. 1 call never erioiigli adliiiu' jt. 

We quote this extract partly beciiu.so it i.s a remarkable pro¬ 
duction fur a boy of tuurtecn, but chictly because tho boy 
carried out in their integrity thu jiririciplus he tJius early cx- 
prestuil, through a life of ninety years, till ho died crowned with 
honour. Thu present generation of olliccr.s hat. fallen upon slow 
times ; for young Uomiu w'as gazetted ensign before In* 
was ten, obtained his lieutenant's commi-ssioii heforo lie was 
elovon, and was lighting ihxf b’rencli iu a pitched battle by the 
time he reached I'oiirteuii. He writes home alter tlui light:—“ A 
bullet just grazed tin* corner of my left eye. It giivo me a lilthi 
beadaolio; but tliero is not even remaining tho Imiat mark noxv, 
which 1 aui very sorry for.” Nothing at this time, and for many 
years later, appears to have afforded him so much satisfaction iw ii 
really good “ hammer nnd tongs” business with tho Frenoh; not 
tlmt be seems to iiiixe borne his enemies the least ill will -indi'ed 
he’seeius rather to have liked them—but what he enjoy I'd whs the 
** fun of the thing.” And ho liked it all the more if the weather 
was tine. Ono great bntl.lo was made actually ‘-di-sagreeable ” for 
him becau.se it rained most of the lime. ’J'hero is not tlio faiute.st 
tinge of affectation in any socli expres-sinns; tho w'riler writcH 
Just as he feels ; and, indeed, his letters would bo jiiore iuleresting 
if he were nut so reticent about himself. 

The attention of venders will naturally he most attracted 
to that part of tho book which treats of tho great events in 
Spain, Tortugal, and on the plains of Belgium. Tlie criticism 
otVei'ed is ulwavs temperate: tho ability and courage of the 
enemv are readily allowed; though tho wanton cruelty nnd 
rapacity which stained tho charoefors nnd dirimjcd the renown 
of such leaders as Mas.'^enn, for instance, novor fail to evoke 
tho writer’s indignant and heartfelt reprobation. There are two 
curious prophocie.s, placed for coutrast in juxtaposition, which 
we cannot forbear quoting. On one occasion, before Ciudad 
liodri^o in 1812, iSir W. Ooinm had Lord Wellington fur 
at a dinner f^ven by one of the generals:— 

I liaieued [writes Sir WiUianij tr> Wellington 'while pnqMiiiiuliiig his 
opinion ns to what .ire the cliaractcrialics of a rcnily 'great iiiun—fimMlimi 
from aU double dcnling, equiTuciition, subterfuge, and so forth—(‘videntiy 
levelling tho shafts of his criticism nt Buonaparte ; and he wound up Iiih 

* Letten and Journtda oT Fidd^Mard^al Sir IVUtiam Jlawmrd 
Gdnmt 0,C.B„ Edited by Francis Culling Carr>Goinni, H.Ms Msdru 
Civil l^rvioe. London : Murra}*. x88i. 
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?ei'fiirc liy it to ha Iiiri dulilicrnt)' conviction that rmicli domina¬ 

tion, tlioii H icinitif'ly OMtnliliMlicd wi infhtiintn over tlie cnntiui-nt of Kuro^H?, 
w:is UiiHod iipriii Mliilihi^r ftjind, at Lilly rottcu at il!!i foumlntioin uud 

ini-itnirii'd liy Iraiid, bad faith, and iiiiino isnr.'iMo exturtiun; and that it 
only rcipiiicd an lioucat undi'rhtanilia" muoii;; ilip row(*r>i<if Kiiruiic, so 
dowiitroiidoii, to pill an end to Ihc iiumI e iiitifiiiptililu (yivmny that ever 
oj»pns*u'd ilii; civili/oil world. 1 widl rcinomb:>r iho encr^ciic utU'ranou of 
ihfsc clo'tiu:;' expivasions in the midst of a i»n;tly larf;e dinner parly. 

'/’Ijo sectmd is more goncmlly hnown :— 

Tl was 111 1809 that \a]>o1uiiii wrolu to Mn‘.sotin, then iiivadin;' Por- 
lu;;al:—^“hwedm has iost, throMKh her nllianrc with Kiii'lnnd. the IIiilsL 
iind most iin{Nirtiint of her provim ts. 1.1 u new example to kiii;;s that 

an alliunee with JCn^I/nid will had then to ruin. When I hlmll hluiw 
liiyselt (Hyond tiie^ rynmotw, ihe, ti iniicii Leopard will seek the ooean to 
avoid di t>;.*riie.e, di'J'eat, and dentli, 'I'he lriiiiiJi)li ot my unns will lie tlie 
liiuttipli of noiid over that of evil, of moderaliun, of order, uiid of inoralitv 
over aiiareh,\, civil war, and dustrnelivc pasdon !” 

Sir Willinni Goiutn is usually far luoro luninnt in hi-s juiif?monts 
upon Iho Sjmiiisli axiuies and peoplo than nro Rn^-lish liislorinns 
ironwrally. And it must bo romoiuborod that ho saw it p:n>at deal of 
both, and wits froqueiitly employed on duties whioh took him 
nnioiig them. It is ploHsant, tlierolovo, when rectillin;^ the often 
fimto iLiid contemptuous invectives of N.apier and Alisou, to read ; — 
“ X deeluie I have novur seen the Spaniards otherwise than eon- 
cilintiu^r when wo ourselves have Icmiwn how to behave.” Of 
OnstnuoH, whom Napier terms “ slow and arrogiinl,” Sir W. Gonim 
writeSi" 1 have seen a threat deal of OastsAos, and I like him very 
much. I duro say ho does not want intelligence or activity as a 
soldier. ^ liut ”—and ^ here we seem to see some explanation of 
iiritisli iuipalieiico with and coutenipt lor Spaniards—“ but we 
are always lookiu/y out for homes and thuiiderholls of war 
in this country, and wo are out of huinour with anything 
else.” “Oaatnnos,” he aaya again, “ih friendly to the JOngli'^h, 
not only from principle, bill ovidgutly from inclination.’' It is not 
in the courtesy of our nation to make allowances for the Himropti- 
bililies of other peoples. We are too apt to thrust our idio^yn- 
crasiee upon them, with the iuvaiiablo conseipiunce of arousing the 
inoflt intense dielikc. Nowhere,” says Sir W. Ciomni, “ is our 
ill-breeding (to use it gently) more coiispiiuious than when wo in¬ 
trude upon the leligious corotuouies of the Vorluguose, ns wo some¬ 
times do. 1 really beliet'o it is often done througrh ignornnen; but 
it is very disgusting.” And ho proceeds to say how his brother 
ofKcnrs would appear in a Roman (lalholic Church in the same 
humour us people go to J)rury Laiio to cry down or support a new 
play.” While speaking of the IViiinsiila wo may point out to the 
editor of this book a slight error into which he Las fallen. At 
})age 15 he sa^s, “ the French were ci'iupletely routed at lAiontos 
utiflor.” At page 215 we rend, “ Wellington himself admitted 
that, had Buonapartu been there, the allies would Inive siiilored a 
signal defeat.” As it was, the I^'rouch were never so nearly win¬ 
ning AS on that day. “ Xloth parties claimed tho victory,” says 
Napier. The work, we may say here, is admirably edited.' It was 
no easy matter to till in, brielly and completely, the intervals of 
Bir W. Gomm'a correspondoDco with explanatory matter. 

Sir William Gomm's “Journal of llm Operations of tho Army 
under tho Buko of Wellington, from Juno 15 to August 8, 1H15,” 
is interesting even at this distuueu of time, since it was jiuiiuod 
while actually on the march to l‘aria alter Waterloo. lu tbnt 
battle tho writer was hotly engaged. “ I received,” wiys ho, 
writing to his sislor, “ two blows which are of no consequence, 
and had two horses wounded, which is of great coiisefjuuiice ; and 
I am BO hoarse at hurraintj all ynUrthn/ that I can scarcely 
articulate.” Tho journal is very brief, but it is rounirkably accurate, 
considering, or perhaps becau.se, tho world was not then Hooded 
with Waterloo histones, stories, legefids, and cnigiiniR. It was a 
source of gratiliention to the writer in after yearly on routing out 
from an old drawer “ this sketchy and sadly runty-Iookirig 


memoir,” to Iind thal“ iu nil importautdetailrtiiponwhichiltouches 
it was not * exaggerating’ in the heat of exultation, nor * setting 
down nught in imilicu,’ and was at luorlal v.ariance only with such 
versions as have provoked it to break its rest in tho present instance.” 
lie alludes hero to the “ funfuronnndcs recently put forth for the 
dreamy consolation of compatriots and the grave ntnu.iemeut 
of all the world beside, uy those coiisiunmato masters of 
iiction—Victor Hugo and Thiem." Tliere is one assertion in 
the journal which is sure to provoke not only comment but sharp 
criticisin', and it will be seen that, when re-reading his uiumuir 
on the ocensiou refeiTod to, Sir William Guium qualiticd one or' 
two of his former rtMiiarlu, but left tho assertion we refer to as 
it was. It is this;— ' 

About five in the afternoon [on Wjitorloo day] the Pru-isi.in.s ,ir« ob¬ 
served advancing upon tho rigut flunk of the euuniy’s position, but tlictr 
tiring is siill distant. The Prussian columns . . although they liad 
happily surmodnted nil obsteclcs, ami were rapidly gaining gromur upon 
the main pasitiou of the enemy i«bov«^ J'Janciiomiit hv 7 o’clock, hud not 
formed their juiiclioa wilb pur leit ning until the third and iJi-aperaic 
attack made hy tho liiipuriiA Guiird upon the Krilisii line haU binu com 
pltUly r^uUtd, and the emmy 1009 tn total rout in ourj'ront. 

(The italics arc ours.) This assertion is all the inoro extra¬ 
ordinary seeing that iSir W. Gomm was on the British loft, in 
tho very best position for observing what occurred in the PnisSiAn 
quarter; and being a Stall' oilicer, and continually engaged 
on ourleft in various duties, such an important event 
os the advent of onr allies on the scene could not have 
passed unnoticed. We fear that M. Thiers, without anj 
fo? xomandng, would have made abort work of Sir 
W, Oom p^e b elief. Marshal Soult writes to Grouohy as early 
ri^oliiao’cIoo3Kt**Nouacroyon8 apexcevoir le anrpa do Bobw sur 


It’S hautonrs de St. Lambert.” Shortly after, Lobau, with no last 
than 10,000 men, wiw sent from in front ot the British to 
op])oso the i*riis>iun advance. This fact in itself is sufSciont testi¬ 
mony to tlie early and immense elTeets produced by Prussian c(V> 
operation. Their tiring was certainly distant—or rather, it did 
not proceed IVoiu largo masses—down to ns late as 4 or 4.30 p.m. j 
but the pressure of their coming arrival had been felt by the 
French long before. So far from the Imperial Guard having been 
routed before tho Prussians elfbcted a junction with our men, the 
inojectiles from lJulow’s guns had been falling in tho ranks of the 
Gmird while poaUd in reserve near La Belle Alliance. And there 
WAH time afterwards for Bulow’s first troops to be repulsed, and 
i'or him to attack again with his entire corps, and for half of 
l|irch’s corps to arrive and become de.sperately engaged before the 
Gu.%rd made its onslaught. Hut since tho appearance, in 1866, 
of (he late Colonel 0 . C. Gbesney’s admirable monograph on 
\VHterloo, tho question as to the share taken by the Prussians iu 
winning the battle may bo hold to be definitely settled. Their 
loss was over six thousand men; and, as there was no serious 
stand made by the French after the defeat of the Guard, that loss 
must have been experienced in previous bard fighting. 

Sir William Q omm appended to his Journal a final note in which, 
fiftv-live years after the event, and when he was eighty-five or 
ciglity-six years old, ho thus sums up his refleotioos upon the 
campaign;— 

U is iny faith that there were three distinct manifestations of the direct 
inti’rvcntion of rrovidoiice in tho couriw of tho great events of 16th, 17th,, 
uiid iSiii of June, 1815, over the phiiiii of Belgium. Of one of these the 
gicut Duke hiiiiHelf wns coiiBeiottB. Olten when OHkod lo what agency he 
nttriliuied his e.scn{ting scatheless throughout the storm of batUo on the 
iBtli, while the cliii’ts of his staff clustoring round him were ono after 
Hiiitthcr fc llt’d to the earth in rapid eucceasioii, liLs unvarying reply was, “ It 
was the liand of rrovidcncfl over me.” A and instance was the state of 
iw.'1-sistunt vacillation iu which the corps of D'lCrlou, ao,ooo strong, was 
kept on the ifitJi—neither nflording assistance to those iu front of ogrsclvos, 
nor to Napoleon himself iu front of Liguy, to whom its arrival on the 
rnissiiin riL;ht fl ntk would have ensured the utter destruction of that army. 
And a 3rd inst.-incc, not to be siibstuiitially accounted for by dassing it in 
tlie category of great military errors,” was thu unbroken bewildormont 
of Groiii-hy, oiul the absolute rclcrition of his 38,000 men from tho field ol- 
battle of tlie 18th. And surely never in tho world’s story lias uu occasion 
for such inlcrverition as is hero reverently pleaded for been moresignallv 
prc.scntcd for the <'unf<>iiiiding of meuhiircluHs curth rooted ambition, and of 
ihe npplinnecs of trun.soondent human capacity for its gratification. Once 
more tlieu, ’tis faith, and upon the showing here presented, gue “ VhomiiH 
prtijiose et Dieu ditpoue." 

OuG or two })rotly and still popular beliefa concerning the Buko 
of Wellington's sayings on some historic occasions are refuted 
in Ibis volume. “Up, Guards, and nt thorn!” must now givo 
place to tho laconic and equally practical command, “OhargVr 
Maitland!” Again, tbu Duke did not say to Sir Oharles Napier, 
on receiving the news of Cbillianwallah, “ If you do not go, sir ”— 
meaning to India—“ I must.” “ The Duke was not frightened by 
Clrillianwalliih,’’ adds Sir William Gnnim. But there is one notable 
saying of tho Duke which cannot nowadays be too widely known 
among u.s:— 

The last words [writes Sir W. Gomm] that fell from the lips of tho Duke 
of Wollinghm nudiossed to myself, when I was taking leave of him previou.s 
to mv dcpiuling for I lie command in India, were os follows;—“Tho 
Bi'itiidi nniiy is what it i.s bec’niiHu it is ofllcpred by gentlemen ; men who 
would Koorn to do n diMhoiioiinihlo thing, and who have something more 
at stake before the world than a ro]>utation for military Hinartness. Now 
the h'roucJi army piqued Iheinsidvus upon their rsprit militaire and their 
lutuneur militanx-, unit what was the consequence ? Why, I kicked their 
//KMiO'i/r and tlmr etprit militaire to the devil”; and he gave a kick so- 
entliU'^i.-.stic that it nearly upset liiin, and prompted me to lay instantly . 
Indd of Ins arm to enable him to recover his balunco. 

For very long h*t us hope tlint in the British army may be found' 
oiiicers of the typo ul that high-minded, modest, and illus¬ 
trious gentleman—“ first a Oliristian, then a soldier”—Field- 
Marshal iSir William Maynard Gomm. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN.* 

A NOTIIER aeries of handbooks 1 ” is the natural outcry when 
^ JL the reader beholds the neat drab covers of Mr. Traiirs 
little book; and another series it turns out to bo. The Engliah 
citizen is to bo informed of his rights and responsibilities in some 
dozen little volumes, of which Mr. Traill writes the first, while 
tho others seem to be assigned for thn most part to well-known 
and capable writers. Tho English citizen cannot complain that he 
is handed over roxovn when Mr. Frederick Pollock undertakes 
the charge of instructing him about his “ Land” (if he has got any) 
“ and its relations to the State ’’; when Mr. T. 11. Farrer promises 
to toll him all about “ The State and Trade,” and when Mr. Stanley 
Jevons grapples with the intricacies of “ The State in connexion 
with Labour.” We cannot, indeed, get over a certain old-fashioned 
feeling that it is a bettor, if a more rough-and-ready, method of 
learning the rights and duties of a citizen to practise them, to 
study them in history and in current buiiness, than to get them 
neatly catechized out of neat calico books. *But tMs is a previous 
question which seems to be decided agmnst us. Everybody kas 
bowed to the new svstem by reading serial handbooks, and not a 
few people are disaUed from oluecting very serioushr by having 
actowy written thsm. The speci^tive aothn^offlM may indM 
feel a curious longing to know what a man would be like who bud 
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been brought up eacelosively on hondboohs, m well as b certain 
snspioion that he would not be good for much either as a citizen 
or a scholar. .But all this may be allowed to pass. 

Mr. TVaill'a suli^eot is the Central Executive Government of 
Enghuid and its subdivisions. That is to say, he gives a chapter 
to executive government under the constitutional system, another 
to the Cabinet, and then one apiece to the groat otnces of State— 
the TVeasuiy, the five Secretariats, the Admiralty, the Boards 
of Trade and Local Government—with a short omnium gatherum 
of minor offices, a section on the Privy Council, and a finale 
on **the tendencies of central goverumont." ^ch of these 
subdiviiuoni of the subject is treated both historically and 
in reference to its actual condition. This scheme Mr. Traill 
has carried out with a great deal of knowledge and in an 
excellent manner. He is known as^ one of the most accom¬ 
plished publicists (to use the word in its French rather than 
its English sense—the sense, that is to say, of a journalist wliu 
devotes himself principally to politics) of the day; and his accom¬ 
plishments appear to include a knowledge of litoraturo and history 
which, to judge from results,* is unfortunately not common among 
Eofflish journalists nowadays. A clear and straightforwai^ style 
enaoles him to put his knowledge in a way at once concise and 
bicid; and he has elinost invariably resisted the temptation to 
talk about it apd about it,’* instead of giving the information 
which his title and commission invite him to give. It is almost 
unavoidable that there should be diQeronces of opinion about the 
matter of such a book. Even those who know best tliat there is 
no such thing as n cut-and-dried British Cunslitiilion (and Mr. 
Traill certainly knows this) are wont, especially when they 
have to write about it, sometimes to slip into pbroses which 
look 08 if they did not know it. Again, constitutional history is 
by no means mode up only of accepted and agreed statements, and 
each writer upon it naturally takes his own view, and, when 
writmg concisely, is apt to state that view, not as a view, but as a 
fact. We doubt, for instance, very much the statement (which Mr. 
Traill feels to be dubious enough to require the support of a note) 
that the advisers of the sovereign were at any time regarded as not 
responsible in any formally recognized way to any one but him¬ 
self. The mere mention of the word “impoachinent’' seems to upset 
Mr. Traill's position, and it may he observed that throughout his book 
there is a confusion, which sometimes results in statements both erro¬ 
neous and practically dangerous, between Ministerial i^sponsibility 
and Parliamentary control. The formoi* is now practically and 
absolute]V, and has always been theoretically, the rule of the 
English uonstitution; that is to say, it is not easy to point out 
any period of history when tbo mere production of an order of 
the king would have theoretically suiGcod to clour a Minister or 
an adviser, though there are, doubtless, many periods when it 
would have been accepted as practically clearing him. It is in 
Parliamentary control before llio fact, not in Ministerial responsi¬ 
bility afterwards, that such enormous alterations have been made, 
and the former has not yet entirely overtaken the latter in practice, 
though of late years it has very nearly done so. To illustrate 
what we mean, let us quote a very important passage where, as 
we think, Mr IVaill has gone quite wrong, and bus, by adopting a 
weak position, instead of a strong one, made a dangerous concession 
to current fallacies:— 

And, in the second pliicv, there is a part, ond a considerable part, of the 
negotiations carried ou between Kiiglitili inioiiitL’rs and the (joveriiinents of 
foreign powers, which nut only must not be premiitureiy cuiniiiuaicatcd to 
Parliament, but in many cases cannot even be communicated at all,— 
negotiations which, ns between the CluTernmenta engaging in them, arc of 
' a strictly confidential cliaracter, and are so understood to be by all tbc 
parUes thereto. Jt might, no doubt, be urged that the obligation to aecrecg ig 
one which an Jh'nglith iJoveniment hag, an agaimt an AW/iiA Jtarliament, 
no power to contract i and upon a ntrict application of the principle of 
taininterial renjtoHgibiUtgt thin te no doubt true. But the question, if it is to 
be reasonably considered, must be treated as one not so inucii of constitu¬ 
tional principle us of practical expediency. J^arlinmcnt niiglit bo wiilim 
its right in compelling nu hngliHh tlovcrnment to divulge matters of confi¬ 
dential communication with other Powers, and such other Powers iniglit 
Itave no reason to complain of the non-fulfilment of undertakings which 
those who entered into them had no authority to contract. Hut, whether 
thej' could reasonably complain of this di«rapi>ointinent or not, they would 
assuredly resolve not to subject themselves to it a second lime; and in 
mere self-defence they weuld, for the future, decline to coininunicnte any¬ 
thing to on English niinislor which they were not prepared to seo published 
to all the world. How serious a disaavimtage oiir government would be 
eubjected to in their intercourse with foreign Powers, if sucli a course were 
Co be adopted by the latter, it is unuecc-ssary to point out. 

On the whole, therefore, the point appeam to be one on which the etrict 
*priue^b af ministerial responsibilitg has been winelg relaxed. 

If any ODO will read this passage carefully, he will see that Mr. 
Tzfill IS clearly mistaken in using the words ** Ministerial re¬ 
sponsibility” in tbo passages which we have italicized, and 
that he should have said Parliamentary control.” This has not 
been ** wisely relaxed,” because it has never existed, and never 
eould eaist without utter chaos and ruin. If it be admitted that 
** fen English Government has no power to contract obligations 
of secrscy as against .an English Parliament,^* the conduct of 
foreign policy becomee impossible, as Mr. Traill clearly secs. 
Accordingly Parliamentary control before or during ne^tiations 
or warlike transactions is as certainly excluded by the Oonatitu- 
tion as anything can be excluded when there is no written docu¬ 
ment in qnestioB. But the prinsiple of Ministerial responsibility is 
not in any way rdaxed or impaired. The Minister or the Cabinet 
(if aetiim jointly) are still theoretically answerable with tbeir 
beads ior tbh results of thmr doings, and there cannot he 
mxf mdeb gieatsr responsibility than this. But, by admitting 


' without reason or necessity, and owing to a positive confusion of 
terms, that the uncontrolled initiative in foreign policy only 
belongs to Ministors Iw a V relaxation '* of MinisteriM responsi¬ 
bility, Mr. Traill has, doubtless unintentionally, favoured doctrines 
which within the last few years have already hampered England 
almost fatally, and which, if admitted, must simply deliver her 
over, bound hand and foot, into the hands of her enemies. The 
orror in question is more succinctly put earlier in the book, 
whore Mr. Traill says that the direction of foreign policy by the 
Crown in tbo days of William 111. and the early Hanoverians 
was ** a permitted departure from the principle of Ministerial rs- 
sponsibility.” It has been sullicieutly pointed out that there was 
110 suck departure at all. 

This, however, is the only grave opnstitutionnl mistake which 
we can find in the book, and this ilself is probably in part am 
error of language. Some slighter things may be noticoa. The 
saying that a sovereign “cannot coustitiitionally preside at a 
mcotiug of the Cabinet ” contrasts oddly with a subsequent and 
perfectly correct statement that the Oaliinet “ remains to this day 
unknown to the Ooustltution.” It is not clear how the Constitu¬ 
tion can forbid the presence of the sovereign, or any one else, at 
an asseiiibly of which it ignores the existence. As a matter of 
fact, it is diiilcult to say jiositivuly that it would be. unconsti¬ 
tutional for the sovereign to be present (as he has actually been in 
times past). All that can be said is that the practice has b^n 
long disused; that a kind of etiquette has grown uu forbidding 
it; and that, under oxibling circumstances, it would tie extremely 
inconvenient to revive it; but it is not surprising that there 
should bo some slips iu language in a matter where so much 
depends on individual opinion, and so much more on individual 
skill and luck in formulating opinions which are generally hold, 
but which have nowhere received authoritative expression. 

Them are but few omissions in this book. The really important 
coiistitutioual innovation of a Scotch Deputy Home Secretary,, 
distinct from the Lord Advocate, had prubaDly not been maae 
when Mr. Traill's account of the Home Ollice passed through the 
press. In his account of the Treasury it might have been indis- 
creot, but would not have been unimportant or uninteresting to 
the lOnglish citizen, if Mr. Traill had divulged the full extent to> 
which the permanent oilicials of that institution exercise a power 
of modifying, regulating, and occasionally thwarting the decisions 
of the House of Oummons. Dorhaps, however, he was wise not to- 
meddle with the secrets of the prison-house, curious though they 
are. In his chapter on the Privy Council one function of that 
body—small, hut, from a constitutional and historical point of 
view, extremely interesting—is omitted. The Privy Council acts 
08 the link between those parts of the United Kingdom which aro< 
directly represented in Parliament and those which are not—such 
ns tlie Channel Islands. When an Act of Parliament alTectiag 
these islands is passed, an Order iu Council directs it! registry by 
the local “ States ” or “ Court”—for the practice dill'ers in Jersey 
audCucrnsev—and it is onl^ after such registration that it baa 
tbo force of law. A curious point is that in practice, if not in 
strict theory, the joint action of Parliament and Council ia 
necessary. If tho Channel Islands are not named in the Act, an 
order of registry, even if issued, would bo neglected; and if they 
are named, and the order of registry were omitted, it would 
probably bo ignored, though a clause to the ofibet that in such* 
cases the order is not absolutely necessary ia usually inserted in it. 
Such as it is, this practice seems to he a relic of a time when, as in 
France under the old rdgime, a royal edict required registration 
by the local Parlements, though such registration could m impera¬ 
tively demanded. This function of the Privy Council is a survival 
curious enough to find a place in such a volume. 

Although we liave found reason to dill'er with Mr. Traill on 
some points (of one at least of which the importance can hardly 
bo exaggerated) we are very glad to repeat what we have^ 
said at the begiuniiw of the general merits of his book. In 
a matter whore such exclusion was not easy, he has rigidly 
excluded partisan treatment; indeed iu some points he seems, 
probably Jrom an excessive desire to be impartial, to leim too 
much to the side,to which (if the bull may be permitted) he 
does not incline.' Luckily Central Government is a subject 
which can he satisfiictorily handled in this way. We own that 
some of tho volumes advertised as furthcoming seem to us to deal 
with subjects which it is next to impossible to approach except in 
the spirit of one or other party, and this may be taken to be some* 
thing of an objection to the scheme; but from any such drawback 
Mr. TruiU's subject and his treatment are alike fr^. 


THE lUVERS AND RAINFALL OF INDIA.* 

T he question whether there shall be famine or plenty in India 
naturally depends on tho supply of water. Now the Bourof» 
of supply are of three kinds. There are the rivers fed by the 
melting of the Himalayan snows; there is tho annual rainfidl; 
and there is the supply raised from wells or stored for yoara m. 
tanks. The extremes of the rainfall in diflTerent parts' of the 
plains of India range from six or eight to about one hundred 
inches. In Bikanoor for instance, tbo driest put of Rajputana, 
the annual fall rarely exceeds the first %ara8. In the most 
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Rustem diitricta of the Province of Bengal the rain-gauge hetwoen 
]jb>7 and October regiatera little loaa than one hundred ihchea. hlr. 
Hnnter^a Tolumes teem with atatiatica and details of climate^ 
temperature, and atmoapherical phenomena; and some of the beat 
parto of the OazeUwr ate the noticea of largo rivers. We propose 
In this paper to treat of the cbaractoristica of several of the less- 
known tnoutaries of the Ganges and others, and their cilects on 
agricnlturo, commercial enterpriae, and aocial hahita. 

Hunter says truly that the trade by boats in Central, Tlastem/ 
and Lower Bengal is,for magnitude and yariety, quite unique 
in Indio.” Englishmen may aometimea hastily conclude that the 
network of rivers for which liengal Proper ia celebrated, is cuniined 
within the area of the Sunderbuud Forest. But it would bu more 
coirect to say that a merchant or traveller can emlxirk in a canal 
within three miles of Government Houae, Calcutta, and not only 
thread Us way to stations and marts in Backerguoga, Chittagong, 
Uppers, and the Eastern districts, hut also leacli Assiiin, 
Behar, Allahabad and Agra, and the district of Meerut in thu 
Upper Provinces. Before the ago of railways, the time allowed to 
officials, military and civil, to get to the capital of Assam was forty- 
aeven days; and four months was the period in which a batch of 
young civilians or a convoy of recruits was expected to reach 
GhurmukhteseT Ghaut, about twenty miles from thu line canton¬ 
ment of Meerut. Grand military highways md railways in suc¬ 
cession have changed all this, but the traffic on many rivers is 
still largely carried on by native craft as in the days of Warren 
Hastings; and reckoning the import trade into Calcutta from the 
interior at about twenty-six and a half millions, wo are infornu-d 
that of this amount thirteen millions were imported in one year 
by two Unes of rdlway, two and a half millions by river steamers, 
one million by road, and ten millions by country boats. This 
local traffic remains maiuly in the hands of nalii’cs, who employ 
boats of every conceivable size and build. Boats and boating and 
fishing castes have a peculiar nomenclature of their own. Dnubt- 
less'the obstacles under which iuteimal trade was carried on through 
the Padma, the Megna, and the Nuddea rivers, one hundred years 
ago, have been lessened or removed. Tolls and vexatious restric¬ 
tions have all but disappearud. Short cuts have been made in 
some instances, and channels scoured and deepened in others. 
Baooities, or cn'ganized attacks by robbers on boats laden with 
valuable cargoes, though occurring occasionally, no longer strike 
the Mabajans of Calcutta with a perpetual sense of insecurity. 
These speculators may dread* losses by tire or by the rascality of 
their own crows and supercargoes; but, as a general rule, the 
wateorways are almost as secure as thoThiunes orijevom. There is still 
the recurring danger of a cyclone at the beginning or the end of 
the nuns; and every now and then we are sure to read of lieots of 
hundreds of vessels wrecked or sunk, of huge ships and steamers 
left hmh and dry in a rice-lield many feet above high-waler mark, 
and of a tidal wave which submerges a whole island or peninsula 
with its cattle, produce, houses, and several thousands of^ human 
beings. No viguanco can anticipate or remedy these disasters, 
and storm warnings can scarcely reach many for whom they 
are intended; but still, in spite of hurricanes, randbanks and 
ahoala, rapid ciurents and shifting bods, the inland river commerce 
of Bengal in rice, wheat, hemp, oil seeds, and other local produce 
is prolmMy brisker than it was when the province had not a mile 
of riiilway, nor a road that could bear wheeled oarriagM except 
during the dry months of the year. Several of the U'ibutaries 
send down a volume of water which in the cold season nearly 
equals that of the Ganges. Hero is a prdcis of Mr. Hunters 
account of the Tista. It rises—for this is doubtful—either 
in Independent Sikkim or in Tibet, or in both countries. Its 
upper reaches display rocky pools, huge boulders^ wooded honks, 
and picturesque scenery. When it descends to the plains these pecu¬ 
liarities are exchanged for a line channel often eight hundred yards 
wide, which, even where the volume is least, will float vessels of 
three add four tons burden. The history of the freaks of this 
atreom is very suggestive. In the survey of Major Uezinell, made 
aome hundred ana ten yoara ago, the Tista flowed due eouth, 
joined another river in Binngeporo, and finally emptied itself into 
the main stzeam of the Ganges, in 1787 the Tista was choked by 
nxceai of rilt and burst its ranks, when the accumulated .waters 
forced ihmr way into a small branch, which, after flooding the 
country and causing immense damage, they gradually so enlarged 
nstomnn a junction with the Bmhmaputra which still exists.' 
It is a dispute amongst philologists whetlUr the Tista is derived 
from one oanskrit word which signifies “ thirst,” or from another, 
•( the three streams.” Similar ecceutrimties are recorded of the 
Jamuna or Jamoona, a river of Northern Bengal, with just this 
wtfexence, that in ^nnell’s time it joined the Brahmaputra, 
whereas ft now joins the main stream of the Ganges near the 
xailway«station of Goalundo. On the Jamuna is situated the 
weU-known, populouB, and important mart of Sirajgonge, perhaps 
tha richest of ^ the contres of trade in the iutorior of Bengal. 
Thl^-four years sgo this capital of the trade in juto stood on the 
banka of the river. In 1840,1^6 floods eanied the town dean 
awi^i whereupon the traders formed a new bazaar on the new | 
bank, fire miles item, the original spot. When the stream, in 
another sadden caprice, wept , back to its old bed, the traders, 
warned fay expenenoo, preferred remaining where they were. 
Hiige bosits are now moored in the midstream miles from the ; 
bank, and business is done, not in the bazaar but by merebants 
imd brokers who move nboixt in small liQats,.or travenm what, in 
hot season, is a blinding waste of sand setmo miles In ext^t. 
Henoe Bia real Sirajgunge has been happily dosoiibsd as a town i 


^withoul houses. But it has a population of 18,000, and an aggre¬ 
gate trade, imports and exports, of Si millions. It is notable that 
Oalentta, to which tho jnte is exported, can be rsaehed flrom 
Sirajgunge by mil in two days, by steamer in eight or .nine, 
and by country boats in thirty. Butthe diflerenoein the freight of 
the latter as compared with the two former modes of eonvayance, 
^is as sixpence to tenpence-balfpenny for the tnaund, and this goes 
far in the eyes of a clever, calculating Hindn. 

Graphic as are tho descriptions by Mr. Hunter and his ool- 
loaguos of the metamorphoses in the rivera of Bengal, they must 
be seen and even heard to be properly appreciated. Biluviain and 
erosion do not proceed on those plains by cold gradation and weU- 
balaneed form, us in temperate enmates. in the dry season h^o 
mosses of earth can be seen faUing every minute under the action 
of an undermining current. Boats have been swamped by ava¬ 
lanches ui sand and silt coming down suddenly on their decks; 
the noise of those falling bodies can be heard, the spla^ can be 
seen, several hundreds of yards off; and tho injuries to landed— 
or what in India is miscalled immoveable—property caused by 
such vagaries are the despair of surveyors and the harveats of men 
who live by promoting lawsuits. But tho action of the eurrent, 

! though it can bo watched and registered from November to 
May inclusive, defies observation and prediction when the vulnme 
of water, already increased by the Himala>an^ snows, is swelled 
by ordinary or abnormal rains. For two or three months all 
channols are united in one huge expanse of water, miles in breadth. 
The surrounding country is an inland sea, in which the green 
rice-stalks hold their own against the fioud, and ovor which com¬ 
munication is maintained in skills and canoes between one village 
and another. By the month of October the waters subside and a 
revelation takes place. Tho main channel of tbe dry stwson which 
lost year flowed under the mart of Bajgunge to the east, now 
pRsso.i» close under the village of Bam unhat to the west. One 
landholder cannot find suverai hundreds of his acres of choice allu¬ 
vial formation, as they have gone to swell the properties of half a 
dozen riparian proprietors a little Inrther down tho stream. 
Another landholder is so far more favoured that whUo the river 
has cut a new bed right through the best part of bis zemindari, it 
has left unharmed certain weli-kuown Innduiarks by which he can 
Identify, follow, and reclaim his property. I'he old factory bf 
Nil-ubad, which, built with a solidity and on a scale peculiar 
to the last century, had withstood fiootlsaud cyclones, the failure of 
great Ualcuttiihouses, and the refusal of ryots to fuliil their contracts 
during tho indigo disturbances, is threatened by a dark and turbid 
current, whicdi is ruuiiing within a few ymds of the kitchen- 
gardens and tile uueonsccrated burial-ground where lie with almost 
illegible inscriptions the pioneers of British civilization, hardy 
and adventurous fScutchmeu from the North. The Cutcherry of the 
Joint Magistrate at the new hiulxlivision has been carried away 
bodily I and that of the J udge of tho Court of Small Causes is 
inevitably doomed unless the next rainy season shall again work 
Iresh miracles and send the main stream miles away back to its 
original bed. This is, in sober truth, a aketch the main features 
of which win bo attested by any one who, us district officer, silk 
merchant, or indigo planter, has resided lor a lew seasons on the 
banks of the Gauges, the Jamuna, the Goiai, or the Kumar. 

Tho Mabauuddi or Great liiver, in the Province ofOutlack, 
rises like the Tftta in a mountainous and wooded region, and, after 
I a tortuous course between ridges of hills and over lodges of rocks, 
divides into two or more main channols, and has often threatened 
to sweep away the town of Cuttack. But hero the volume^ of 
waters has been confined, mastered, and utilized by eugioeering 
skill. A series of canals has been commenced and nearly finished, 
which, at aoontidcrable and as yet an unremunerativo outlay, will 
probably guarantee the province against a recurrence of the twriblo 
femine of 1866. 

In comparison with the rivers of Bengal and Orissa those in 
Upper India work fewer changes in a difi'erent soil of undulations, 
rocks, and red clay. The Kavi in the Punjab is tho llydraotes of 
Arrian, which loolm as if the Groelis had endeavoured to coin 
some term expressing ** water ” out of a fancied resemblnnra to the 
real original name, tbe Sanskrit Jravati. This stream has bedn 
utilized to supply the Baree Boab Canal, one of the great re¬ 
productive works designed by the ^ard of Admimstrstiou, 
under the guidance of Lord Balbousie, soon after the pnnexpF- 
tion of the Punjab. In March and April its depth on the borders 
of tbe district of Amritsar is not more than a foot, fietwedn 
June and September it rises to eighteen or twenty feat. The 
twain bed alters but little, and the grratest volume of water 
only floods a mere fringe on either bank* It plays oonse- 
quently none of the fantastic tricks which in Bengal cause anxlogs 
administrators and traders to .weep; but we are reminded that 
in 1870 it carried away a Sikh shrine of notable sanctity near 
Bera Nanuk; and that it still threatens more damage, la like 
manner the Jumna at Agra once sent a sensation thiougboat sB 
India by menacdog the Taj Mahal; but for.many years this 
latter stream has been bridged by a line of boats, and apioiiget tbe 
modern sights of Upper India are tbe splendid railway faiidges 
which span it at Delhi, Ana, and AUahabad* Brid^ of \ioaXA 
have also been constructed over tbe Jumna at a .dpw et|^ 
riaoes. In tbe district of Jakun some of tbesmaller ktKpm,b*te 
get into a kind of trick of .dtainiiiff tfa# 
ravinst, and are said to impoverish m instead of, ft. 
Probably the finest krigMwn woriis in idwaj* 
tbe Great Ganges Oanri, ate eonneeted wiUi tfae Sone Tivw, sfpd 
to be tbe only great tiibitary the Ganges tbat li t^a 
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snows. It has for some time past been conclusiveW established 
that the river is the Dranoboas of Ptolemy, for such bo Grecian 
ears doubtlesa sounded its ancient name of Himnjnbaha. With 
fill respect to Mr. U suiter, this is the correct spelling, and it means 
**gold-bearing.*’ Uirmyahahu^ in the Gaz^tefr^ the '^golden- 
armed/' voM ue a title of Siva but it is nut the ancient name of 
Sone. In former days, during the dry season, the bed of this 
river had neither water enough lor a ferry-boat nor solidity enough 
for a road. An ordinary traveller took, at the lonst, three hours to 
cross the waste of sand over which his light travelling carriiige 
was slowly dragged by six bullocks. To a convoy of traders with 
their carts, or to a regiment with its tents marching to a new 
station, the Sone represented a whole day's work. The passage 
is now accomplished by trains on the East Indian lino in n few 
minutes, over a lattice piider bridge not very much short of one 
mile in length. The irrigation works, like thoso on the Godavory 
in Madras, depend principally on a magoiticent Aiiicut or dam, 
12,500 feet long by 120 broad. Nearly Ihroo millions sterling 
have been spent on the Bebar Ganals, which have already irrigated 
about 300,000 acres and can command a for larger area. But 
whatever be the cliaractor of Indian rivers, whether icily cold 
from the snowy range, or clear and cool like those in Cen¬ 
tral India, or turbid, sluggish, and deep, like many in Bengal, 
or violent, impulsive, aud ungovernable, it may safely be laid 
4own as on axiom that no damage done by the largest floods of the 
heaviest rainy season ever equals the desirnctivcness of a long pro¬ 
tracted drought. Even the tidal wave which swept over Saudip in 
1876, and Bangor island in 1833 and again in 1864, filliog the 
tanks with bmckish water aud sweeping away human beings and 
cattle, with houses and chattels, in the space of throe nr four 
minutes, never produced such intense suirenug or left such traces 
as the famines of Orissa, of the Novtli-VVest Provinces, and of the 
Madras Presidency. The worst legacy of the wave of a cyclmio 
is that the soil is eucrusted with salt,* and that the want of pure 
water exposes survivors or new-comers to dysentery aud inter¬ 
mittent fevers. But no such consequences follow 011 the ihunda- 
tious caused by heavy rains and melted snows anywhere iibuvo the 
tidal limits. Tanks are retilled; ditches are well scoured ; cholera 
and small-pox are checked; and deposits of fertilizing silt, 
measured by inches and occasionally by feet, convert wastes into 
rice lands and rice lands into gardens and orchards. Moreover, 
the area all'ected by an inundation, though large according to 
Europotm notions, is really insigniticaut compared with that ruined 
by an endless hot season. It may be added, too, that owing to 
the annual overflow of its network of rivers, the level of the 
plains of Lower Bengal is gradually rising, while every now anil 
then the whole aspect ol nature is suddenly and beuellcially 
altered. Some thirty years ago a plain covered with beiia grass, 
** the haunt of coot and hern,” and also the preserve of wild hogs, 
was suddenly ruined in the eyes of sportsmen by a tributary of the 
Gauges which brought down in one rainy month a deposit of dark 
silt several feet in depth and many acres in extent. The Kyots on 
the cessation of the rains had only to turn out and scratch the rich 
mud with the lightest of rustic ploughs, to gather two crops in 
the next year. 

Irrigation from deep wells seems to have found more favour 
in the eyes of natives than from tanks. Jn some parts of Western 
Bengal, and in several of the Madras districts, reservoirs have 
been constiucted before and during tiiu British period without 
Government aid, by the agricultural cornulunity for their own pur- 

r es. In Mooltaii a large extent of country had been irrigated 
canals aud watercourses connected with the Butloj, under the 
^kh Administration. Indeed it would he absurd to suppose that 
.Hindus would not in some shape or other store up or guard an 
element which is a necessary of existence aud the object of their 
constant prayers. But unless some powerful Baja or Nawub 
chooses to carry out a sjstcni of water-works on a grand scale, 
over-riding every obstacle and digging the trench or cutting the 
temk just where he likes, native coninmnitios, with a low notable 
exceptions, ore too much isolated and divided by castes and feuds 
to combine long for these beneficial objects. Now and then wo 
come on relics such as inspired Burke with his glowing picture of 
the graspings of on insatiable benevolence. One scheme in the 
Oentral Provinces, as described by Bir liichard Temple in his pic¬ 
turesque Btyle, has so captivated Mr. Hunter that he quotes the 
passage twice, once at p. 68 and again at p. 353 of Vol. II. Bir 
Bichat, when Ohief Commissioner of the Oentral Provinces, in a 
passage too long to quote, glowingly expatiated on what he termed 
t&e Xiake district of Bhanoara. It is watered by the Waingunga, 
and noted for no less thou 3,648 tanks made by uativo engineers, 
who availed tbomsolves of the dips and hollows of an undulating 
country and constructed dams where the ground sloped. But, 
owing to miigovernment and Mahratta raids, the banks of these 
lakes an now overgrown with jungle, and a scanty population 
Bvbsiii terror of wila beasts. 

A community depending mainly on agriculture must have the 
livfdlect interest in all material works that store the excess of one 
season to supply the shortcomings of another. There are naturally 
aodip things which we cannot expect from the ordinary Talukdar, 
tenmtLpxopriistorit or village community. Neither associations 
nor iaaivida^ can be ayked to supply capital for joint-stock Oom- 
puifS tomaks long eamda or reservoirs acres in extent. But they 
m olt«B aided to mg wells, and they might be tai^ht to replant 
trees cm soil fltt^ for no other product The continuous denuda¬ 
tion pi evolve tracts in such fine districts as Midnspore, 
Beakaiai and Burdwaoi vrithout any coxreepondlng 


development of agriculture, is said to have perceptibly decreaaed 
the rainfall and tho power of the soil to store water. Borne tifteea 
years ago this fact was formally brought to Uie notice of the 
Govornment of Bimgal. But the rights of Inrgo Zemiudars under 
the I’erpotual Seltloinont are invariably pleaded against iuter- 
feroDce by the Btato in almost anything tangible, and in favour 
of utter neglect of their duties by landholders. We ho{)e that 
by. the spread of both railways and canals in tho next ten years, 
the famine, when it dues imcur, may be coerced into smaller 
limits, and Mr. lliu.ter's nine volumes are valuable guides to show 
how " tho resources of civilization ” cau be made available for tbo 
primary duty of keeping British subjects alive. 


IlliB MAJKSTyS TRISONS.* 

I T is likely that in the eyes of (Common Law barristers, stipen¬ 
diary magi.'itrates, govornnrs of prisons, turnkeys, warders, and 
police constables, all the world deserves to be locked up for various 
periods; and from this point of view it would soeni a matter of per¬ 
sonal importance, apart from philanthropic considerations, to know 
exactly what goes on in tbo places called by the author "Her 
Majesty's Prisons.” To know beibrehand what one may expect ia 
case of being found out should make one very careful nqt to 
bo found out; such knowledge may even make some few chirnge 
their lino of conduct; indignation at the possibility of the treatment 
endured by this anonymous suflbrcr may lead to terror, and terror 
to repentance, aud ropentauco to a general elevation of the moral 
standard. Wherefore let tlio uncouvicted make u note of this 
book. 

Tho author of Her Majeaft/'g Prinom describes himself as " one 
who has tried them.” He qualified ” an act, or sdries of acts, 
wliich ho very modestly passes over in silence. Let us be content 
with thu knowledge that ho " did something,” probably connected 
with Bomebudyb inoNiey; that somoliody found him out; that 
iheru was a prclinrinary appearance before a lungistrato followed 
by deteniion 111 prison, Wl being refused, until tho time of trial ^ 
and that there was a period of twelve niunths—"hard”—to- 
be worked out. Tho man who did the something and worked 
out the twelve months is so obviously a man of weak knees 
and groggy moral principle that w'e are not in the least in¬ 
clined to sympathize with him. Whatever ho was accused of 
doing, there is an apparent likelihood that ho did it; he lacks the 
impudence with which some guilty nion proclaim their snow-whito 
purity ; he contents hiiubolf with a fling at his solicitor who got 
up his cose so badly, and his couusul who, so instructed, gave uj^ 
the case from tho beginning. We make littlo doubt—toougb Wfr 
are far from considering his case as exceptional, or otherwise 
than a little unlucky—that he got off easily with a year’s hard 
labour. When men of his position, which woa evidently a 
respectable one, do gel into dilHculties of this kind, it is almost 
always over trust money, or other people’s money, or a mixing up 
of accounts; and there is no doubt that when the blow falls and the 
constable appoars with tbe warranty the first feeling is one of un- 
mlxed disgust, with surprise that a criminal proceeding should follow 
n line of conduct practised, though in a less overt nianiior, by so 
many of one’s friends in the same place. ^J'Lo offender knows— 
everybody knows—that all sorts of strange things are constantly 
being done, especially by low class attorney’s, house agents, money 
lenders, ruruiture dealers, and so forth ; in country towns one bears 
the most astoni.sliing stories about people who walk tho streeta 
brandishing a silk umbrella iuslund of a handcuff. Even ia 
London, whero one is supposed to know nothing of one’s neigh¬ 
bour, shopkeepers whisper about respected citizens things dreadful, 
things tavenda; and they will sometimes tell you, in taverns,, 
wonderful stories about some silent, harmless old frequenter. 
There was, for instance, a place, nut more tliAii ten years ago or 
so, where the waiters would whisper to you that at the next 
table sat "the murdeicr,” with the definite article. He come 
every evening, unrepentant, and was a beautiful old man with 
creamy white hair, a benevolent eye, and a sweet smile. They 
said he had murdered his ward for tbe sake of money. Oon- 
siderlug the many cases which wo all know of people who have 
" done ” something and have escaped, wo are not astonished that 
the writer of Jlcr Mnjeglyg Prigong should have been surprised 
when justice overtook him. 

Ah tho charge against the author of this book was apparently 
one of an aggravated kind, which did not admit of bail, he had to 
remain in coniinemeut whlle^ awaiting his trial. Ho n^os out a 
very strong case against tho justice of the country as regards the 
treatment of men in this position. They are locked up in separato 
cells, a thing which would seem desirable tu all but the hamtuM 
criminal. They are not allowed mure than a certain small aiian- 
tity of beer or wine. Their names ore written up on cards placed 
on their doors. They have to gp to bod at eight and to get up at 
six. They are only allowed n qitorter of an hour or so every day 
for exercise. They have got to attend chapel at the same time as 
the convicts, though they do not sit among them. They can only 
use tobacco if the doctor orders it; and, unless they can pay for 
their own food, they aro put upon a dietary which is in itself a cruel 
punishment for a healthy man. For instance, the Sunday allow¬ 
ance, facetious]j called dinner, consists of four oofioes of hread, 
six ounces of potatoes, and six ounces of suet pudding. On 
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Monday the scale oOers a choico} a man may have six ounces of 
bread, eight ounces of |>otatoes, and three ounces of cooked beef, 
or the same quaouty of bread and potatoes with tbree-lburths of 
an ounce of lat bacon and seven ounces of beans. One wonders 
whether the people who complacently draw up these dietaries 
ever try to realize what it means to give a man for diutior 
nothing but two ordinary-sized potatoes, with a handful of 
beans and a piece of bncon ns big ns his thumb. And this, 
not for convicted meu, but for prisoners only sent up for trial, and 
therefore presumably innocent in the eyes of the law. The treat¬ 
ment of such cases is/ one is well aware, of peculiar difficulty. In 
most of them there is little room for any doubt on the subject at 
all; the man is either an habitual criminal, or the evidence is clear 
and the guilt of the defendant abundantly established. So that 
one may consider this condition a kind of purgatory through which 
the criminal passes on his way to a worse place still. It is pnrt of 
the punishment which he has drawn upon hiniself. Jiut there 
are other coses in which the man is absolutely innocent; for bis 
eake all such cases should bo treated aliko; the dietary ahould be 
' aimple but liberal; the means of exorcise should be freely granted; 
the use of tobacco should be ollowed ; and the irritating lestric- 
tions as to half a pint of wine or a single pint of beer should bo 
xemoved. 

Whan we corao to the treatment of actual convicts, our sympa- 
fhietr are naturally less easily aroused; and, in fact, the man 
** who has tried the prisons,” and is desirous of “ exposing the ill- 
treatment and petty tyranny existing ” in them has a very weak 
case indeed to show against the present system. The regulations 
relating to the treatment of convicted criminal pTisoners appear 
framed with becoming attention to protection as well as to punish¬ 
ment, They have got to keep their cells clean, to behave quietly, 
and to do what they Ore told. If they destroy the prison property, 
cr Assault on oificor, or mutiny, they must be dogged. Our nutbur 
makes a ^eat crying-oul about the ** crushing of better feelings ’ in 
the men dogged; but surely no prisoner whose feelings need to becon- 
aultedfWith the knowledge before him ot the punishment which in¬ 
evitably follows, will desire to assault officers or to rebel. As regards 
labour, tbo prisuners have to work ten hours a day, those in the 
** first stage ” being exercised for six to eight bpurs a day on the 
crank. Ten hours a day bccuib to bo a long spell, but there is no 
cruelty in it; a very large proportion of mankind work fur a longer 
time every day ; probably, too, the ingenuity of innn accustomed 
to convictions enanlcs thorn to get through the day’s work without 
too much fatigue, liy working steadily and by good conduct the 
prisoner can gel out of the first stage in a month, when he goes 
on to what is mysteriously called ** hard labour of tbo secuud 
4ilass.” This kind of labour, however, ia nowhere defined. The 
first month must, indeed, be a time of coneidcrnble discomfurt. 
Tbo patient, so to speak, bns to work in strict scipuration; he 
sleeps on a plank; bo earns no gratuity; be has no books and no | 
instruction; he gets no exercise on Sunday. Great use is made of 
the plank nod; and it is not until the prisoner arrives yt the 
fourtn stage, when the hardness c.f the bed may be supposed to 
liave thoroughly revived and refreshed the moral sense, that he is 
sUlowed to sleep on a ninttress every night. As regards the diet, 
prisoners sentenced for a single week get nothing but bread lor 
vreakfast and supper, and stirabout for dinner, so that they go out 
hungry, if not penitent; thonio on longer sentences get meat twice a < 
week—namely, three ounces of cooked meat, which is equal to about 
one small slice, with bread, gruel, potatoes,and suet pudding on other 
days. The publication of this dietary, which enuuot bo too widely 
known, ought to act os a uiost wholesome deterrent from crime. 
The convict uniform, the cutting of the hnir, the early bed, and the 
loneliness of the cell are things in themselves excessively painUil 
to consider *, but these are trifies light as air compared with the 
tnockery of the dinner and the ghosts of brsakfastyind supper. 
The chaplain does not appear to have given much soiial action to 
the writer; but then, as regards chaplains, the opinions of 
prisoners may differ; and it certainly does not appear to be in tbo 
otisi taste to draw what is clearly a portrait ui the good man. 
'Wo are, however, quite agreed with the writer on the uselessness 
and absurdity of the crank. Purely it would be possible to invent 
a method by which the labour of prisoners could be utilized so as 
to produce something, and to put an end to the folly of sotting 
thousands of men daily to turn a stupid handle which does 
nothing. 

The sad monotony of prison life leaves little to be said when 
the roles and occupation of the day have once been told. The 
writer was translerred from one prison to another, which seems to 
have been an agreeable break in the monotony of his time.” 
SUse there is nothing more to tell, and the second volume is 
padded out with complaints of favouritism, brutality, neglect, 
and BO forth, on the part of the prison otficeis. Jiut, so far ns 
the authpr was Concerned, bo seems to have experienced no¬ 
thing but uniform kindness and consideration. No doubt these 
were extended to him partly in recoguition of obedience and 
ordi^y behaviour. The “cases” he quotes do not, somehow, 
reoil with the ri^ht ring; one would like to hear the evidence 
on the other side; some of them seem to explain themselves. 
Thus, a prisoner is taken ill in the night; there is no zua- 
•4shino^ f. r giving him a cup of tea; one of the warders has to 
•do it at his own expense, and grumbles. Another warder has 
favourites, and keeps some of the men- on the crank longer than 
-others. AnotW swears and Dailies the prisoners while at exercise, 
and so forth. It is really impossible by any Government regula- 
or by Tulss of any kino, to enJiwoe Suitable, idndly, and | 


compassionate treatment of prisoners; nor can any rules ensure a 
desii-o on tbo part of the prisoners to fall in with the discipline of 
the prison, especially as regards silence and seal while on the 
crank. Therefore wo make no doubt that there^,are Inaoy oases in 
every prison wbefe a man is unfairly treated by the waklsrs, and 
the only remedy we can suggest is that Governor and Visiting 
Justices should he so coustontly patrolling a, prison as to minimue 
the chances of petty tyranny. One or two weak points are, how¬ 
ever, pointed out by the author of these pages. The first is that 
nlrenay indicated—the irrational use of a perfectly useless machine; 
the second is the miserable acnle of food, which cun only be excosea 
on the presumption that the men do so little work and take so little 
cxerciae that, like tbo lions at the Zoological Gardens, they must be 
kept low; and the third, which is really a most di^usting and 
nbuminable grievance, is the use of the bath. The regulations provide 
that all the prisoners should take a bath ouce in fifteen days,at least. 
At the prison where our author“ worked out” the greater part of 
his sentence, this rule waa systematically broken, and the prisoners 
only got a bath once in five weeks. Probably to most of the men 
in coutiuement the infringement of the rule was a welcome let-ofi*, 
because the habitual criminal loves not water for any purpose 
except to mingle with gin. 'When it did take place, the bathing was 
held in a slate bath seven feet long, two deep, aud three broim. Xu 
this bath, coutaiuing forty-two cubic feet of water, sixty men bad 
to bathe in two hours and a half. This allowed, for each mau^ 
two minutps and a half for undressing, bathing, and dressing 
again. The water was changed only once during the whole time, 
each mau having to soap and wash himself. Now, without being 
seutiineiitul, Mre may fairly assort that no mau cau possibly Lave 
been so wicked os to deserve the sentence of bathing last— 
thirtieth—or even lost but one—tweuiy-uiuih—iu such a oath. 


BY TUE TIBER.* 

rjp niS book is the story of a grievance. Tt is a novel w^th no 
JL hero, and with a heroine who has no lover and no friends. 
Tbo first book of the author which wo had met with— Siffnor 
Monatdtmn AVrre—was certainly much above the average of 
novels, especially of that class of them, now so frequent, which 
treat of Italian fife. Tliat story, in spite of some extravagances, 
showed frcphuef-s and power; olid it also showed, what stories of 
Jtuliuu life seldom do, some first-hand Jinnwledge of the world 
described in it. The novel before us gives, however, no fulfilment 
of tbo promise displayed in its pr<>deces5or. it is im illustration of 
a saying of Dr. Oliver Wendell Jloliues, that luiy clever man or 
woman can write one novel, but that tlie second attempt is the 
crucial one. Tlii.s second attempt is n melauclioly failure, all the 
more because of the evidences of real talent with which the book 
abounds. The story is unpleasant and improbable; the characters, 
with hardly a siugle exception, not even that of the heroine, are 
weak or foolish or vicious; and the tune of the whole is that of a 
writer who is not in anv way bent on giving a picture of things as 
they ore or ns they migkt be, but of one who bius auHered some 
wrong, leal or imaginary, and wishes to hold up the real or 
imaginary wrongdoers to the indignation of the public. It has of 
late become the fnshiun to write novels the aim of which is to 
show in nn odious light the persons who have not treated the 
writers as they wish to be treated; but tbough such stories may 
cause vexation to those at whom they are aimed, and may cause a 
certain amount of cynical auaiseuient to tliosu who happen to 
know the circumslaticus and the people described, they are in 
every way to be reprehended, and not least from the literary 
point of view. An absorbing autipatliy, though it may give 
u sling to a lampoon or a philippic, does not help a writer in de¬ 
veloping a plot ualnrully or in describing characters* truthfully. 
Everybody likes a good story; and a novel is not the place lor 
people to nir their private piques aud grievances, for the simple 
reason that the stoiy is apt to bo thereby spoilt. It is scarcely 
possible to read this book attentively without conjecturing that it 
is written to disparage some person or persons not unknown on 
the banka of the Tiber. 

The tale begins with an account of the origin of the man who 
would probably be considered the hero, if there were one. He is 
the illegitimate son of a peasant girl of the C’ampogna and of a 
Ilomao noble. ’Vittorio, like his stepfather Marco (who, though a 
rejected lover of the betrayed girl, marries her afterwards), is an 
ardent democrat, zealous lor the overthrow of all existing institu¬ 
tions. The writer is evidently unfamiliar with this class of per¬ 
sons in Italy, and also with that part of the Italian press which 
represents them, for we get no account of their ideas, sayings, or 
doings beyond a few mysterious utterances as to some great wrong 
which the poor sutler at the hands of the rich, and some great im¬ 
pending retribution which is to- redress it. 'Vittorio, like the 
typical Italian, of the circulating library, combines the extreme of 
manly vigour with nn inelfable grace, sweetness, beauty, and charm. 
Plebeian by profession—for ho was a gardener^ond plebeian by 
birth on bis mother’s side, there is yet in him that indeseribahle 
something which betrays purer blood. He ajiplies for the plaevof 
gardener to an Italian prince, and forthwith Mis in love tritb the 
jDonna Adelaide, daughter of the house, and she with him. 
see one another first m the garden, at dote of day, and even in 
the dork she had not mistdten the son of a clod for the atm of a 


• Mm Tiber. By the Author of “Stgiior Meoakdinl^ IQMe.** 
Lvndoai W. H. AHra&Oo. zOSx. , o r. 
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gentleman.” She toonoifterwarde makes a maTriajze of conyjpnienco 
ifith a man whom sbe despises, keeping the handsome gardener 
as her lover.^ It may J>e that such things happen in Italy and in 
other countries, but there is something unpardonably indelicate and 
repulsiye in making an intrigue of this sort a loading feature in 
11 book iiresumably intei^ed for mneral circulation. She meets 
Vittorio in the goraen the evening rofore sho is married, and on her 
return from the honeymoon she and the gardener assure one 
another of their common hatred for Count Belvedere, the de¬ 
ceived husband. 

After this wholesome preface we are introduced to the real 
heroine of the book, Valeria Ellsworth. She is an American 
woman, unmarried, and with no home ties, aged thirtv-iive,n Koinnn 
Catholic and of literary tastes, who, like moat iion-ltalian Catholics, 
looks on a journey to Rome and an audience with the l^ope in a 
very serious spirit. Sbe crosses the Atlantic in the dwoutust frame 
of mind and takes up her abode for a time at a Rutnan boarding- 
bouse. Looking at tho mysteries of the Catholic faith in so reverent 
a spirit, she is accepted and tranted with nil coriHiderntiou by tho 
more serious minds of the clerical circles in Rome; but. sho hns 
the misfortune to have forced upon her the acquaintance of a 
Miss Oromo,an elderly Catholic maiden lady living there, who is 
everybody's and nobody's friend, who minds everybody's business | 
and her own best of all, and who has a linger in everybody's 
pie, spoiling all but her own. Valeria is dnig/ed reluctantly 
into an intimacy with her which sho afterwards iinds reason 
bitterly to repent. She is not worldly enough to suit Miss 
Cromo's taste; she resents her importunities; she gives her 
to understand that she sees through her; aud she ends by 
making an enemy of her. Tho rest of tho book is an account 
of tho troubles which Valeria gets into through her uMbrtuuate 
habit of not getting on with people, ending in her bein^Bbut up 
on a false charge of insanity in a Koniun asylum, where she 
dies at last. There is apparentlv no sullieieiit motive for 
anybody to push retaliation to this extreme. Valeria hires 
apartments overlooking the gardens of the wicked Countess, and 
learns more or loss of the relations of this lady with the handsome 
gardener. But the Countess’s character is represented to be notorious 
all over Rome, and tho fact that one person -the more, and that a 
foreigner, knows of her misdeeds does not account for her also 
having a hand in thus persecuting Valeria, indeed one cannot 
very clearly see who is at tho bottom of the pint, or why. A 
great number of people are all described ns doing each of them 
something to get Valeria shut up; aud yet she, being made out to 
bo a truly adroirablo verson and as sane as auybudy else, cuiinot 
make friends who will stand by her and save her from the perse¬ 
cution and conspiracy under which e>ho at Inst succuiiib.s. Tho 
whole plot is absurd and preposterous. It uiny easily be that an 
innocent person should have enemies who want to got him or her 
out of tho way; but that an Ainericau lady iu Romo, where her 
own country people swarm, w^hero there are a (Jousul and a 
Minister to appeal to, and ICnglisli-.spualdiig doctors to certify to 
her sanity, could bo shut up and detained in a lunatic asylum 
maliciously and without cause is perfectly incredible. 

But the way in which things happen without any roasen in 
this book is altogether astonishing. While Valeria is thus 
raiiking herself unpopular, the Countess is getting tired of 
Vittono, and he, in his turn, is jealous of tliuse who have super¬ 
seded him in her vagrant aflections. II in jealousy is finally 
quieted through hia being murdered one night in the garden by a 
flort of half spy, half bravo, iu tiio service of the Countess. 
Meanwhile, Valeria is not only ut war with many Americans and 
'English in Jlome, but is watched and dogged by the minions of 
tiio wicked Countess. And when sho falls ill, us sho soon does, 
of Roman fever, advaulago is taken of her temporary delirium to 
make out that she is insane, whereupon she is entrapped ioto a 
madhouse. The description of the asylum and Us inmates is 
excellent, aud gives to the book whatever value it poBsesses. 
Valeria expostulates much, but does littlj fur her release. She is 
soon allowed to go out, and can call ou whom she pleuses; 
but she does not use her comparative freedom to take any 
effectual steps to get disebafged from the asylum, or to punish 
those who snut her up without cause. She acts all through—and 
here the absurdity of the book lies—as if she rather liked being 
thought mad and put under restraint. f3he is treated with the 
utmost kindness, and has eveij reasonable liberty allowed to her; 
libwty more than amply suliicieut to have enabled her to obtain 
her reUase at ouy moment had ehe cared to do so. It is at any 
rate gratifying to think that the ** Mauicomio ” ou the Luugara 
is so well managed, and differs from certain other lunatic asylums 
in Italv, which have anything but an enviable reputation. By 
way ox convincing one of the Sisters of Merev who wait on the 
invalids that she is sound of mind, Valeria tells her one day that 
she weighs just three pounds. At last repeated attacks of fever 
bceak w consitutlon, and she dies friendless in the prisou into 
wMcb she has been ifiveiglod. 

The atory is, on the whole, a very foolish and unpleasant one, but 
there are some good points in it. While Valeria is in the asylum, 
n lady eomes to visit it, and takes Valeria to be also a visitor. 
After asting several quesUone, sbe wants to know if one of the 
patientl. known* as ''toe Duchess,” who sits talking to a sane 
tisitor^ is out of her mind* Valeria repxesents the mad woman as 
sane and &e sane woman as mad:— 
the Udy watched tbs tw« osgeriy. ** Yes, one eeee (hat she is queer,*' 
she esU, her eyes Axed on the unlucky visitor. ** There is a cerUm wild 
lifM In the eyes of «n Insane person which can never be mistaken. And 
bow ediljr lbs pnlli at her diess! hnoh a drew too I Does she ever 


I cannot so}', but 1 have no doubt that she does," Valeria repUed, 
gravelV. Itut the other lady has n very nlcoiiant manner, don't yof 
think HO ? ’* 

** Slie is exceedingly graceful nud afruble." the Indy ssid, ghmeiog at the 
DucIic.'-h. 

You perceive the differenee iu their ej'es at once.** 

“ Oh do ir, ycM.'* 

It ia to bn regretted that a writer of abiliw and promise should 
have produced so disappointing a bonk, it may be added that 
tboro also occur in it the 8trange.^t blimdors—some of which are 
made so often that blame cannot charitably bo thrown on tho 
printer.^ “Euroatieri ”for “ foresticri," “ Eduardo”for “ Edoardo,” 
“ Tironiau ” for (wo suppose) “ Tyrrhenian,” sola,” in tho sense 
of *' aalolto,” are instances of the author's mastery of the Italian 
language and geography. AVo read, again, ** the motto of 
Christiauity should bo ta tstremo ratiof^ and we are also told that 
“ a Catholic never looks upon a religious an a stranger.” But, on 
the whole, to do tho book justice, the English is passable, though 
the Italian ia not such os is spoken by natives of tno country. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

V. 

T he author of John Halifax has published (Macmillan and Co.) 

a volume of Children's Poelrt/f which hns many very high 
qualities. The author can tell a story in verse with great spirit, 
and often with a pathos which is only too keen. If we had a 
fault to tind with these poeuis, it would be that they too fre¬ 
quently touch the deepest emotions, aud may make a very teuder- 
hearted child unhappy iu the reading. However, the sentimental 
ns well as tho personal sorrows of cbildren are soon over; and, if 
a little hoy or girl weeps over ** The Pass of Brander,” he or she 
may reaver a happierytono in reading of “ Dick Whittington,” or 
** Monsieur et Mademoiselle,” or ” The (Shaking of the Pear-Tree.” 
To our miud “ The (Story of the Birkenhead ” is tho best poem in 
the volume; and, often as that noble tale of Eng]it*h courage and 
devotion has been told in verso, wo doubt if it has over been told 
so well. “ Waterloo Day,” again, inaunges to combine tho true 
spirit of patriotism with duo respect and liking for our ** fair 
enemy, I'riiuce.” As a rule, the best poetry for cbildren is 
that which is also best for grown-up people—the simple and 
mere stirring pieces of the grunt masters. Jtut the author of 
the volume bifure ua has contributed several original poems which 
we would willingly sm: included in any collection of selected verso 
for children, nud which would not seem out of place among ballads 
by (Scott, (Southey, and Wordsworth. “Tho Young Governess,” 
however, is a ])ieco which might not unprutitubly have been 
omitted from a book for children. 

The Prince and the Pa-uper ((’hatto and "Windus) is a singular 
production of Mr. Maik Twain’H. IJo has written a boy's book 
before, Tom Sawyery but not an historical romance for boys, with a 
moral purpose. Mr. Twain has read hiniHelf back, as far as possible, 

I into tho old English life of the sixteenth century, and he mukes 
his characters talk in whatsis popularly nupposed to be the stylo 
of that period. A little prince and a little slittut boy of inlelli- 
genco and education change clothes aud position ; the prince sees 
u great deal of tho rougli side of the life of the poople, and the 
poor buy introduco.s his natural mercifulnesH of chiu'acter into tho 
cruelties of old English criminal law. For example, he decides 
on the case of two people who have^ sold themselves to the dovil, 
a crime which was surely not very commonly alleged in the timu 
of Edward VI. Mr. Twain quotes Dr. Trumbull’s Blue Laws, 
I'rne and Fahey as on authority fur tho staloment that a woman 
and her daughter, nine yciirs old, were hanged in Huntingdon for 
Belling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by pulling off 
tbeir stockings. Ho does not give tho date, and the incident 
would liavn occurred more naturally at a lator time, under tho 
Scottish Solomon. The book is copiously and cleverly illustrated. 

Mr. Sidney Laoior has edited the Boy's Mnhmoijiim (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Ho says, with great tnuh, that the Mabinoyion 
often seem more strange and foreign to us thiiii “ oven Chinese or 
other antipodal tales,^and that they have “ a glamour and sleep¬ 
walking mystery ” in them which wo find in no other literature. 
Q'his is probably the edbet of the singular allu.sions to extraordinary 
circumstances, to us unknown, which are introduced as if they 
were perfectly familiar. For example, much of tho story of “ TWch 
Trwyth ” is common to Greeks and Finns; but whore do we find 
such strange beasts in all fairyland as the stag of Redynvre and 
tho owl of Cwm Oawlwyd ? Some of the magical charm of the 
Mabin^ion may escape the literary sense of boys; but the stories, 
the origin of so much poetry, must interest all who have a soul 
above cricket scores. Probably clever children who have not yet 
gone to school and learned to put away all but schoolboyiah 
things will like the book better than their big brothers. 

The Knight and the Ihonrf (Obatto and ’Windus) is a modem 
fairy tale by Mr. Charles Mills. We cannot but say, in the matter 
of fairy tales, *Hhe old are better”; but doubtless children will 
find something to amuse them in the fancies of Mr, Mills. Some 
of the illustrations deserve praise for firm execution and humorous 
invention. 

Cassell's Book of Sports ia an exhaustive enoyolopttdia. We 
have seen many bad pictures of cricket, but never aught like the 
coloured illustrations in the frontispiece. The drive^ represents 
a man in the act of depositing an easy catch in the l^nds of mid- 
off, The wicket-keeper looks as if he were performing some ritual 
ceremony. ** The out ” is so bard to draw that we lefindn ftoa^ 
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criticizing the artist's attempt. The article on fencing is sensible. 
Cricket, too, is very 'arell done; and the writer does well to im¬ 
press young howlers with the truth that ** who breaks, pays." But 
bowlers, like iioots, are born, not made by art and education. 
Indoor games and “ recreative science ” are also included in this 
deserving compilation. 

i'Vn afid J'VrtWrs (Shaw and Co.) seems a graceful and fanciful 
collection of modern fairy tales by Miss Grace Stebbing. The 
little girl with the eagles is drawn with spirit. 

Poetry for the Youny (Griflith and Farraii) is meant for use in 
elementary schools. Wo see with some regret that many of the 
selected poems are from the books of third or fourth-rate songsturs. 
The notes seem clear and just what children need. 

Mr. 'Wallis Mackay shows a good deal of humour and graco in 
the illustrations to a little book of children's tales of the ordinary 
type, by L. Bleiinerhasaett Poirez (llemington and Co.) 

The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet (Walter 
Smith).—The proverb on which these stories ore written is the 
old one of maulers makyth men*'', but we are bound to say 
some of the writers appear to us to have shot rather wide of the 
mark. Miss Yougo has surpassed herself this year, in a ** Ivoview 
of Nieces,** in the number and perplexingness of a family. 
Conscious of this, she has added 11 mucli-neodod genealogical 
table *, but, in spite of the table and a certain native aptitude 
for genealogy, we constantly iind ourselves hopelessly confused. 
The mofi/ of her story is a simple one. A geiiLloman and bis 
sister wish to take out with them to a colony, where the former 
has obtiuned a command, a niece to act as young lady of the 
house. The question in cousidoratiun is, Who, and why F A 
combination of circumstances, which many people would regard 
as most unfortunatOj leads four brunches of the Fulford family 
Ur take up their residence at the same seaside place during one 
Bummer; and this ailbrds a grand opportunity of inquiring into 
the characters of tbo girls. It is needless to say that Jinrdly any 
one is called by her ‘liaptianial uauio. Of the two Margarets, 
one is spoken of as “Pica^* and the other by the extraor¬ 
dinarily hideous transformation of Metelill. What is the use of 
giving a persona name only to call her Byslcinatmally by anotherP 

The Zadiea' Treasury (edited by Mrs, Warren Beinroso).—The 
most interesting papers in The Ladies 7 ’reasury are those devoted 
to fashion. It is cnarming to know tliat “the newest caprice in 
bodice bouquets is a small white dove holding in its bill a bunch of 
violets,** or that ** cals have now succeeded nigs in fancy jewellery.*’ 
The letterpress retailing the “ On dits and faets of tho month ** 
is not always strictly accurate, as, for instiincc, whore it speaks of 
** the Hon. W. O. Stanley, brother of the late J)eau Stanley,” or 
fipells “ Giyn *’ with two “ n's.” Then there are numerous stories 
and poems, among them some exhilarating verses by one Miss 
Annie James, called ** Flirting on the Ice.” Altogether tho largest 
families may lind something to nlease each meipber. 

Prom O’ecy to Assye (H, It. Clinton, M.A. Warno).—Mr. 
Olinton has spared no pains to- make his bonk interesting to boys, 
and in order that na far as pmsible they shall understand what 
they are reading, be has added maps and plans of the battle-fields. 
He has tuooeeded wcll iu his task, and jtthers besides boys may bo 
grateful to bim. We cannot, however, quite go with him when 
he describos William of Orange as “stouthearted but luckless.” 
We should have thought that the King’s good fortune was rather 
beyond his deserts. Ho likewise spea^ of UromwoU’s “mis¬ 
directed energy.” Now people may think that, socially and re¬ 
ligiously, Oromwell was mistaken; but it is seldom that his military 
wmdom, to which Mr. Clinton refers, is disputed. Nor can 
we congratulate him on the group of portraits which form his 
frontdipiece. Marlborough no longer looks the handsomest man 
of his day, but a very commonplace person indei^. Wellington 
isabsolutely unrecognizable *, while, if the Black Princcia reputation 
for beauty rests on no stronger basis than this picture, the four¬ 
teenth-century chroniclers must have been easily satisfied. 

Without a Itefermce (Brenda, author of “ Froggy’s Little 
Brother.” Hatchiurds).—Brenda always knows how to be pathetic 
without beuig eitlier sentimental or moralizing, and consequently 
her stories ore invariably pleasing and wbulesomo. Without a 
JSirferehoe is an episode in the life of a gentleman who is turned 
oat of the army lor drinking, and, after many years of misfortune, 
turns up aa a Carving musician in search of engagements to pky^at 
parties. At his first and only apiMjarance he meets some iriends 
of hia youth, who recognize him and set him on his feet again. 
We like the book so much that we think it is a pity Brenda should 
MIX off a young man. p. 11, only to revive bim in p. 21; that she 
ahottld apeU Mr. Marzial’a name with an “ s ” instead of a “ z,” and 
tl^kt she should condescend to use such a word os “ reliability.** 

Beyond the MinuAayns (John Geddie. Nelson).—The corner of 
the world explored by Mr. Bob Brown and his friends can hardly 
be deacribed with otnotuess either se ** beyond the Himalayas” or 
as*** the Wilda of l^bet,** for it apparently included the llxmtiors of 
Bilirmi^ Tibet, and China. The travellers start from Assam, cross 
Ihe Patkoi Mountains, leaving the Himalayas behind them at right 
angles, and make for the river Mekong, which rises some where in 
Tibet, and ^EaUa into the China Sea. The descriptions are most 
intaranrinig. 

Xtndor the Shieid pi. E. Winchester. Saeloy, Jaokson, and 
^aUiday).-r‘Miaa WiaohesterV booh cannot be Mid to be ai) 
ixQprovement upon, her forme? ones, It ia very lei^j, very 
minute and ve?! dnU. It oonUioa many pidiw oWartatlbna; but 
the rataeda of d fsmUy quarrell%. ever one kittle boy is 

Amfoiiniittberinarbid 


We have more than the usual number -of paper books for 
children^ of which A Bay in a (Mefs Z^e (mhsio by Myles 
Foster. Illustrated by Mias Greenaway. 4 Bbutledge). Is the 
prettiest. But why are the people so pink P we nave a -isir 
one with golden locks, in wd (furniture by Messrs. Morris and 
do.); then come songs, daffodils, sunflowm jolly children running 
to school, stiff old gardens, tiger lilm, tiuips, and a&milar 
creatures of Miss Greenaway’s fairy fancy. 

K. G. also signs a page m LUtie Tiny*e Book of the Coimiry 
(Itoutledge). 

At Borne is very nicely decorated by Mr. Sowerby and Mr> T. 
Crane (Marcus Ward). The perspective and atmosphere of some 
drawings of interiors are admirable. Master Tom, as ** a seal at the 
Zoo,” is very humorous. Altogethar, this is a capital gift-boOk. 

Tho pictures in May Blossom (Miss Wingrave. < Warne and Oo.) 
are by H. H. Emmersou, aud are very clever, though rather too 
rich in colour. 

OiVs Cradle (Rhymes by E. Willett, lllustrhtod by 0. 
Kendrick. Slrahan aud Co.) is in much tho same style, but less 
original. 

The Diaries of Messrs. Letts and Oo. are all that the most 
strenuous diarist can require. Fepys would have revdied in Uiem. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS ROOKS. 


M. 


J LILES VERNE’S La Jangada pletzel), with its spirited 
— illustrations by Benett, is uaturiuly one of tbo most attrao- 
tivo of this year's French gift-books. There is plenty of adventure 
and plenty of description in it, and there is a specisl interest 
running through the book due to a device which proves that 
M. Verne’s inventive powers are as fresh as ever, Tho book 
opens with four linos of a most hopeless-looking cipher, tho 
immense importance of which is developed as the chapters follow 
each other. The reader follows with au almost painful interest 
the attempts towards tho end to decipher the document according 
to every known and unknown rule, aud the Huai discovery of tlie 
clue is admirably wOirked up to. The sub-title of the book,. 
“ lluit cents lieues sur I’Amazono,” bolds out a promise which 
is amply fultillod of the kind of description in which M. Verne 
excels; but it ia perhaps to be feared or hoped that the instructive 
parts of tbo work may be skipped by M. Verne's youthful readers 
in their desire to get on with the story. What the.TaDgada 
itself is, of what precise nature are its adventures, and why the 
deciphering of tho mysterious document is so important, we had 
bettor leave M. Verne’s numerous public to find out for itself. 

M. Lucien Binrt, from whom we have learnt to expect a book 
of adventure at this season as regularly as we expect one from 
M. Verne, has in Le secret de Jose (Heizel) taken up afresh tho 
threads of tlie capital story which ho wrote two years ago, and 
which contained the surprising adventures of the unhappy M. 
Fiuson, who, meaning to say good-bye to. his friend Boisjoli at 
Liverpool, got caiTiod out into mid-ocoafi, and, after various 
mishaps, lauded far away alike from Boisjoli and from his beloved 
Boulevards. Jn tho present volume we find him on the banks of 


tho ** Papaloapam, le plus considerable des cours d’eau qui 
baignent la c6te oucst de la province do Vera-Oruz.” Ho is still 
accompanied by Vif-Argent, tho vagabond little boy whom he 
picked up in London; and he is on nis way to the estate, called 
La Hiironnidre, of I>on Ambrosio Lordo, for whom he has undeiv 
taken to do certain important enginooriug work. At La H^ronnidre 
we find the beautiful Amalia, daughter of Bon Ambrosio, and 
her cousin Pablo, who is engaged to her; ond on a neighbouring 
estate we are introduced to Bon Luis Avila, an impoveriahsd 
gentleman, who used in more youthful days to be on the best 
terms with the H<3ronni6ro people, and especially with Anutliii , Xke 
rpader soon learns to ho suspicious of Pablo and to trust in Luis, 
and his impression is confirmed by the opinion of the mysterious 
Josd, a former steward of Bon Ambrosio’s, who is regarded as 
a magician by the natives, and who spends much of his time in 
doing rude but efficient justice in various cases by means of » 
secret source of wealth which he has at command. This is, in fant. 
the ** secret de Josd ”—^s secret which is well kept tip to the enA ana 
revealed at last in an appropriately dramatic fasbion. Ws have,, 
of course, before the end is arrived at, all kinds of exciting advoa* 
tures, in which M. Pinson finds opportunities of proving tha^ al¬ 
though he has not learned to me and shoot like toe peojde 
amongst whom he is thrown, he is yet a tall man of his hands; and 
we have also an interesting love story disturbed by fitting oom- 
plications and terrors. On the whole, Xs secret ds Josf may "bn 
confidently recoinmended. 

The two volumea of the Jimmal 'de hiy«unews.(Haehet(») for 
1881 contain as usual much well-assorted ^ vartous matter, in¬ 
cluding some capital articles on games by M. Frdddrio Billaye, and 
some serial stones which it may be more convenient to notice in 
their republished forms. 

M. A^did Laurie, in his book La vis ds eoB^e on 
(Hetzcl)—^i^hioh seems to be One of a series that ia to : 
school hfo in all oountriee—hgs ^own, on the whole, a r 

accarate knowledge. We are not personally aequainted ^___ 

sdhobl where qnite ao much Hberty Is kllowed in^to tiln sd 
stance—the mattiBr of sittii^ no at idght ai wM Mlowefi at, Mbb' 
Neiftcm’s aebpoi *, bntthb/atf otoer siii^ 
tobethenesal^Qf ,a,onrtoba 
privateodboolPi and. psivata .tatosa’ Tt*fffiT'tliiWitntii. era hd 
larively amali importance. JL Laiitle¥ bbdi^ which la tonmgjhm 
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, lively, and in vchich tbo characters are by no means* ill dravvii, 
iAowb dearlji but not obtrusively, his strong disapproval of the 
Lycde'iyBtem,;and his strong desire to see it more thnn^ tomporod 
witii many excellent things to be found in the English school 
eystem. Amongst the Euj^lish school institutions which he does 
2iot find exceUeat is that of fagging, and ho represents an impos' 
mblo enough conflict being waged by Laurent against all tbo 
traditions of tbo school, and resulting in an end being put 
for ever to fagging at Mr. Newton’s by Isiiiront’a dogged n-ais- 
tance. Perhaps the funniest mixture of iguoraiico and knowledge 
in the book is to be found in the account of the light liotwoon 
Laurent and the appropriately named Bully, a light which 
Laurent wins, without roinonslranco, by adopting the nigger 
dodge, taught him carefully by a French sailor, of raintning his 
head into his opponent's stomach. Mistakes of this^ kind, how¬ 
ever, do not malie the book less amusing or interenting. The illus< 
trations, by M. P. Philippoteaux, are particularly good. 

M. J. Girondln's Mmuan (Ilachelte) is one of the books just 
referred to as having run through the Jmnml <h la 
The story is pretty and wholesome, and is, it need hardly be 
«aul^ made the moi-o attractive by the style. M. Tulaui's illus- 
trations are in comploto sympathy with the author's pleasant 
matter and manner. 

In the Voj/agpB ow Th 6 atrti (D'JCnnory ot .Tulea Vorno. IIt*t7,el), 
we have collected, with spirited illuatratinns by MM. Ilenelt and 
Meyer, those stirring dramas is tour du mondo ^/i JSo juiirtt, Ia’b 
M fantB du capitaine Grant, and Michel Strognjf. 'I'lie idea of b«j 
collecting them was a good one, and has boun excellently carried 
out, 

Mme. do Witt(w^c Guizot), in Lutin et demon (I I ache lie), gives 
us a third series of “ Picturoa from History,” which are well told, 
and well illustrated by MM. Zior, Pranishnikuir,und .Sundi)/.. A\'e 
must, however, protest against so tragic a story as the lirst one 
being included in the hook. 

M. Lort^dan Larcliey ho.s prepared with much piins an edition 
" rapprochd du Frau^'ais mudeniu ’’ of tho JHnUnrt^ da gnttil 
lungmur de Bayard, cumjwHoe par le loyal senu/cur ^ I biciiette), which 
appears in tho shape of ii fat vuliiuie excellently printed find 
beautifully* and proluscly illustrated. AI. Larchey, as w« li'am 
from his introduction, wins fully couaciouM of the dillicuhie» of a 
task which he did not undertake without hesitation:—*‘ L'embiinns 
«8t double: si vous no franciaez point, vona risque/, d'etre pen 
intelligible; si vous francisnz trnp, vans enlevez tout caraclere u 
votre (Buvre. Ou vous elea trop complct, on voua no rctes pus 
Assez. II fnut aimer noire ancienno languo poor compreiidrc lea 
dSlicatessGS d’mie telle ^purntion, qni a do dooloiireux 

socritices.” M. Lurchey has, however, iiiauiiiliy overcome all 
■diflicultios, and it would not he easy to llud a muie suitable gilt- 
book than his edition of “ Le loyal serviteur. ’ 

Another handsome and oiuinently remiahle book, of which the 
printing and illustration alike deaervo tho highest prsise, is Ac 
maroa (Hachette), translated hy M. lleiiri Bello, with theurigiiml 
author's special permission, from the luliau of Signor do Auiicis, 
of whose livelv style we have had occuaion to spealc with reteroncu 
to former works of his. 

In Les ospUiitB des jmnea Boers, le% vhaSsenrs de yirafes (par Mfiyno 
JReid ; adaptation par S. Blandy. Iletzel) wo gladly mcMa an idd 
friend in a' new dress. Von Bloom and his sous and their ad- 
Tsntuies are as interesting os ever in their adapted form ; and M. 
Biou has supplied the book with illuatratiuiis which urn full of 
dash and spirit. 

In Nous deux, a handsome little quarto, with letterpress fJ. 
Oirardin. Illustrations de J. G. Sowerby et 11 . II. hiujiiierson. 
Hachette), French children have an upportuniiy of enjoying the 
style of illustration to which Mr. (Jaldecult and Miss (irueuaway 
have accustomed their English contemporaries. 

Of two volumes of the Bibliothi'que Hone which wo may now 
notice, Le manoir ^Yolnn (Alllu de Martignat. llachott/*), which 
is intended for older children than Vhvz grand'm'rre (Mllit.lidio 
Gouiaud. Hachette), is perhaps tho hotter. Not much can he snid 
for the illustrations of either, their chief oliject being appnronlly 
to exhibit little girls in ^1 the finery of the fasliiun books. 
A minufe philosopher might draw aomo useful morals from the 
comparison of tho small French girl as represeuied ])hyBlcully 
in these woodcuts and tho adult Frenchwumau as represented 
morally in French novels pasnim. 

Miitoire d'un rutBseau (Elisee lleclus. Hessinq par L. Tkmott).— 
H. Elisde Beclus has this year given ua the liiatory of a 
stream, as he has previously given us the history of a mountain. 
We begirt with La source and end with Ac cyiJe des eaux ; and 
it is not too much to say thutthero is hardly a dull line in the two 
hundred and odd pages which make up tbo book,'for which M. 
Beuett has supplied good and fitting illustrations. \Ve may cite 
ns a good instance of tho book's attractiveness tho chapter dovutud 
to La Pdohe. 

BUdiothi^piA des meroeiUes—Les mHamorpho&on den insectes 

i Maurice Girard. S""* dditioo, revue et augmentie par Vauteur. 
lachette).—M. Girard, who was formerly President of the Ento- 
molegiCM Society of France, has prepared a fifth edition of his 
'** Metaaunphoses of Insects ” for the Bibliuthcyue des meroeiltes. 
Cheapneas is of the essence of this library, and therefore 
M. Gvotd h» eonf^ed himself for the most |mrt to retouebing tho 
fourth editiOD. Two important additions, howevef, have been 
imoessaiy, ^ L*ini est la Bwyphorc des pommen de torre, actiielle- 
l^t hn qui esi unemeuaceiacesaante pour uotre pays; 

rwKlMi^ de ndneutMi ficthaU^, est le Bhylluxera h viym, 


dont IMtude dtoit encore trea-incoinplote on i S74 lors de la quairiAms 
ddition de ce livre.” 

Bibliidhbque dos mervffllen — Le nel (Engine Lefebvrs. iroehotte). 
To the same library belongs .M. Lofuhvre's Le sel, a book which 
accomplishes tho difficult task of conveying instruction in a pleasant 
way. 


NOTICE. 

H'c bey leave to state jthat %cv dvclme to return rejected Oommuni* 
cations : and to thin rule we van mahe no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T^OUK'S OTiKAT ■VVOKKS, “CHRIST LEAVINO the 

i’ll/K L'iilMi:M,“'M:ilUlS’r KN n-.]tlI.O.)i:i{i;MAl.L.M,''niiiI “ MONKS liKFOIlK 
ril.XUAi 111," nil'll t'l hy 'i'j livi 1 w Mli ‘ l>iuiiiii ol IMatv'u U Or," "( liriitiaii Mar(yu."ai;. 
Bt llir OOltr l,Alj|.MlV..«!».Ni w IliiiiilSinjit. Jiiuh '1 ri. tu.-*!*. le. _ 

EUBOPEAN (bite NewBond 

airri't, SKh-rn iliM.ri fnitri llyioril .Strret. Kxlilliitiiiu ofl i^K AU’i* iiiitl DEC'OllA- 
TiVl. AKT. AiliiiiwiKin In'i; thill wick. . 

_T .T,fsrj.VirTf.y)/tvi/o»*. ^ 

N I 0 \\’'I\.)N 'VlMVlTFleur-de-lia (Joint, FET l’kiU LANE, lO.U. 

I'USrnVIST MOt inrY 'l in. annual AnOIlKsS »ill Iw uUcii im Kumlm. 
JnniiMi't I, nt hi.iii r M (jii.LiNi;t} , hy Mi. I'ltKIil'.ltlC II Alll.lrtON. ^ 


nI!aI>A V Mb' I'Lltl'S will his 1 lint iiiiii:il iiiilil liiiUiir tini.i'i:. On Niiiiilnyi, .Tiiuiinry R, 1 '., 
!iJ, S'l. l‘llll.•liM.l HKKSI.Y, lit I'hirlit i> 11 . A I'J.A^Sim liriiij rniituil In the Lli'iilciitk Hiid 
llieinrv III OKoMI-'.l KY.im WL'iliKkdu} •, at IhKlitJ' M. Apii.y hitlns SkcUETAUV. 

All l.i'i.tiiri'K unil Olaiim.’* iVri*. '_ 

U M V lOIhSlTV'Tir'Dmes 

ttlitlikli llii- (.I'vrrnl KAAMERA’IIONS in tJio LMVLJLSli Y ol LONDON lor tliu 
Vein ISNJ Mill CUIIIllIL'IlUL' : 

Xiifn.-iiliitm I .Moniliiy. JiiUiiary D, andMmnlio. June III. 

tUU'llitui nj Alla . fllU'IIIMlhull'. Alolllllil. July ir. 

JI.A., Moiiiiiii. 0 .'t.ilii.-i :''i. <■ 

ifnatn n/Ari.i .llruu.'li I , Mniiiliiy, .riiiii i Ilraiivh JI., Monday, .Tunv lu, 

llrniiisli 111 ..M..iiiliij,.liiiii' 10 . 

i>tu hir tXJ iltttiliiff . Intriiiiiiliiili;. kliiiiilui, Jiiiil' !t, 

i>. J.il., 'riiL-i.ila, , Di'iFiiihcrii. 

,'i'TiiiliiHil /AiihiimitlouH. ,. Tiiv'Mlny . .Ni.ii'iulwr JW. 

AVfi/ii'/iii .. .Mi.iiility, July 17 . 

Jl.ti. .Miiiuiiiy. Oi'h.lit'i III. 

/).« (tii‘ ol' h'l Ii iii'.' .\\ lUiiu tlio iimi ’J'wciiiy-.iiii: >ln}« ol'Junr. 

JJuihclvi .ij A..I-M.Lai'niu-aiu^ Motidity, jBiiiuuy 2 . 

Jiiirhii otfiiwi .'I linruilny.JiiiMiniv lx 

IIulIiiIo. If/J/( i/iiIII.'. 1 ‘i'i'biniiuti'v S.'iciitillr, \r<iiulii,i. July 17 . 

]nt. inu-'liiiii;. \((iiii 1 ii.y..lull > 11 . 

M.n., Muiiiln}, NiivrmliVT ii. 

flui'fiihirmfSiiffterv .TiU'Miny. IJi'ci'iiiIm'i .’i. 

•l/.iK/i'i 01 .^|lf'/i/'i/.Miiiuliiy. Di-ci-itiIht 1 , 

/>,„iii,oi Uii'oiHi' ..M.iiiilu>, l)|i'i.iulii r I. 

Ih'i'i'inlK-p 11 . 

Jhu'ki tof ot j/iMir.liiti’rinriUnti', Miitiiliiv. I'li'i'cinlrf'r II. 

H.Miih., jltuiiit.i.\, lli-t'i'iiihi'r H 

tJurloi Ilf Munir . llili'riiiiil.uli*. .MiiiiiJiik ll. i i iiiliiT II. 

MiiiiiJuy, lA'i'i'tiilu I IM 


Di'ii-mlwr HI. In'*!. 


AItTlIlHt MILMAN, M.A ,/truMmi. 


l^ATIl COLLEGIA, BATH.—The Nll.KT TEItiM will Corn¬ 
'S-^ riii'iu'i'i>n Wi'iliU'iidny Junnuiy Sli. IM. Ilnul-Mniii 1 • T. \V, TUINN, K<i|.,M.A.,lato 
Fillow and AMieluia Tutiir, Hl. I'eivr'a Oulli'gi-, Ouinlirid;.i', and lur-ten yaum a Matter M 
I'llliiiii I'lilii’ijre. _ 

T?UYAL A(HlicULTOBAl/ (J()LLEGE,'^lIU 3 N^^^^ 

r.iital.llulled hy Royal Oliarh i, Ihi:,. 

FOR THE SCIKNCr; AXJl PUACrrCK tiv AOIIICULTUME. 

For iiilriidin:: Laud Ouurrii and Oi'eu|ufra.t.Btid AuciiIb, Kurveyori,Chlgnliiti, Oc. 

Tho C'OJ.IiEUE FAIlM, lur the iirueUeal litaLruit.nii ol tliu StndBuht, aiirrouiida th« 
ColUiir, BUd Ibii iiilxtd Faiin ol'nl out DMI Aeru*. 

/ rmuA-nt. Ill, tiriu-i: thu Diika iif MAULllOlturan, K.O. 

('oiumlltrr iifjl/auiii/^lui lit. 

The Hittlit Ron. tho Karl of DUCIL, Cliuiiiiiaii. 

The lliiclit llun. the Eiirl HATITL'US I'. 

The Itialit Hon. Sir UK IIAKr. E. IIIl K-^ nK Vt’lf. Bart., M.F, 

Llent.-lid. II. KIOKL F. KlNO.Nl^OTI'., <’ O., M i*. 

HKOItOi: r.J. SorJIEHON-ENTCOUKT.l'.^ii.. M.l*. 

AMUHonF. Ii. OonOAUl), Kaci. 

KOWAUO nowj.v, Kw,. 

WILLIAM JtnI.N KOMOND-H. EsO- 
Major T. W.rllESTKn MASTEK. M P. 

For rr.Mi-ce.tua nt COLLEUE Biid FAltM, List ol Si'liulBriitipa, PrUca, 01 |iiBmBa, SB* 
■liUlyto thclMil^inPA,.. bkSSION ^.Sdn-Jnnunry ,11._ 

B right o ' c o "l l e a £ 

/'iVnripaf-Rev. T. nAYI'VI BELCnF.n, M.A.. Qiieeit'a Collcse. Oxford. 
Fii-c-ZYiMFi/iul-liev. J. KEWTON, M.A., S(. .fohn'a UulIrKe. CuinhrldflB. 

A Hfieflal Army in winch ItrefiBraltun ia uiiulo lor Sandhurat, Wiailwiah, (Inoiwr’a niJI. 
nil'll Iiullnn Civil Scrviov, liM bfeen lu active wmk Ibi bOim* liaie. The couroo or inittruuli»ii 
etinlile* Uoyrto ?•> ui> for liielr exiunliiBtloU direct IWnn thd<‘><»U|i(C. 

Tin NSira TEUm VrlU eiuunencv uit Frida}', Jfni.uaiy 27 . 

r. W. MADDEN, Jitertmrt- 
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GEOSVENOE 

GALLEEY. 

WIN TEE 

EXHIBITION. 

THE 

WINTER EXHIBITION 

AT THE 

GROSVENOR GALLERY 

WILL OPEN 

ON DECEMBER SI NEXT, 

WITH A 

COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
' DRAWINGS 

AND A * 

% 

COMPLETE COLLECTION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF 

G. E. WATTS, E.A. 

« . ' * * e 

lORMINa THE FIRST OF A ' ' 

SERIES OF. 

. * 

AKNUAli WIKOTSB BZHIBI 710 NB ILLUBTBATQTG 
THE W 0 BK 8 OF THE MOST 

EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 


D over college. 

OHAKVXLLE. X.a. 

VntTcnBvllIeoirimaiieeonJiuiiiuynl. Hoiud, M It. Tiitthfa CrMi U t».W OtOoMe. 

For MrtleulMt .mix to the Itor. W. BELL. M.A.»flu Betd Mulw. or W. Xxoosmt. . 
£iq., tba Hoiiorery tlecreti^F^__ , 

COMIuSRTOTI'hFIjoLLEQB, BAXa— The Oolkce i» 

^ dlvIdminuCIralMluulMoitonilto. BOABORM M.UUntalbetaitarVqwt. 
merit by the JIcad-Mneter i In the Junior Dcpurtuient kyr tlie Her. Phiuf CniOK. MmA. 
Hiwelel attrutiuii te Kiren to Delleate or Backward Boya-^or Pioapeetua. Liat of Uonoun.. 
he., apply tv tlw Itoad-Maater, T. M. BltuilbKV, M.A. ^ 

TT^L* E COLLEGE, RFDE. 

TintEE ENTRANCE BCHOLAlWlllFS. 

Tim NEXT TERM b.«ina January ttth. 

For partlciilara epply *«» the H KAii-MABTitii. ^ 

kelly OOLLI-XIR, TAVISTOCK, South Dbtob. 

•AA- Chafnnan of Truttem: Tlie Rlitht Hon. the Earl of DEVON, 

J/rar/ JfrMirr; BOHKKT W. TAYLOjl, M.A. formerly Fellow or8t.JahB'a 
t.'itlli-KO.Camliridgfe, I7tli Wranulrr andAth Clamle UMd). 

BOYH prepared tor lUu Uiiiveraltiva. tlie Army, Navy, and Civil tlarvlco Euamlnatlotii,and 
the rnifeiiiilonM. Large airy liulldlngMi healtliy and broring poaltloii, IhidUg OortmooiM 
niMiclouB ulayarroutid i hoine eomforu. Inclunive Feea for Hounlera, X»4 iwr Term, NEXT 
TKHM ruiiimriteea January M, laM. Fur PriMpisetua, Ire., atiply to the IfteAD-MAUTRU. 

TRINITY^COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORDON-AV^. 

.*■ rminilcil hv Ui. Rrv. J. D. rou,ia. U.D. Th« W.nini, BICIIAnn f, CVIIBT> 
M.A., U BMlatcd iiy Heven Uvaldnnt MaiUtni. Claaiieal and Mudera Hidea. Kieparatlon for 
the UniveralGea, niiil all eniniietlllve Exutninatlr.n*. Hiicelal ClniMea for the Army Examlna* 
tioiia. ((reat nttouiiou imid to Modern Lansuavea. Junior Department for Younc Boy*. 
J.nri;« Ploying !• nyiiinaBlum. Flvea Cuurta, he. «c. Terma M and OO Oulneaa 
annum..-Apply to the WauiiK.n. 

iiT. ANDREW'S OOLljiGET CIlARDSTOok, Dorset.— 

^ Terriia inuderato and Incluahe. NEXT I'EIIM iK-ftini January 17, HUM.—Apply to 
Hcliool HKi;UKT.vin. _ _ ___ 

'WILVRFE-DAiyK SOiiOOL, near BEN-RHYDDING, Lc-eds. 

F Y A niBLTC HCIIOOL for SONH of UENTLKMEN..4'reparatlon for Heholaiahiii 
and other llxumlnatlouM. Modem lAaniiua'iea. Natural (folenee. Kplunitid alte. Keforeneca 
to Noblumeii ami Chiirrli Dignitarlea, hr, —A pply to llev. T. U liAWtiKU liUTT, M.A., Hedbcri^ 
Hcliuol. Yorkaklre—Entrance Suholarahlp Exaiiiluatlon in January. 

( \ A~KH A Alf—liNSON’S SOllTob L. 

Itrucf-J/rutrr-ltcv. K. V. IJODGE, M.A., llalllul College. Oxford. 


LTYEHES, South of FRANCE.—An OXFORD M.A., nnd 

llMrrl»tcr-at-l.aw (Married), an experienced and aucrCBafiil Tutor, reeMlng in hb oma 
Villa, winch l« inoai beaiitirnlly and healthily aitiiated, receive* ATX PUI'll.s In delluato 
lieaUh. K|icclal advaiiugca for trench couvunatiun.—Addrcaa, W. UsAliHk CUATNOtLea 
UuMigiiola,If.three iVar).France. 

AVAL~OADETSniPS. PURLHJ SOJIOOLS, &c. 

■Lx •• Kaatinnn’a •’ R.N. ACAOT-IM Y. 

BURQOYNE IfOLAK, floUTll.SE.t. 
rrinripul,i\ntx^m,Q. KASTCOTT NFICKBRNELL. 

DnivoTne Ilonac b altimto doer to and directly ferint.' tliii Kea. Ihiplla enjny good 
BltATINO iind llATTIIN'ti. and are all taught uj SWIM. T'uplle received from Nine yeara 
of age and upwarda.—lor every luforniaUoii, dud rcanita iii Lxauiluatloiu, addriMi lha 


T>EV. R. H. QUTOK, formerly Ai^idtaiit-Maater at Harrow. 

-Lv pp Boardcra YOUNG BOY9 preparlug for the Public tfohoola.—Addren, BUI- 


A CH.VKMING and unusually comfortuhle IfOME, in a 

licautllul and hrulthy part of the country, one hour IVom I<ondon,' la nltcrrd to a limited 
niiii.herof the H*iNS or gUNTLKMUN. under Fitfoen, by an EXPERJENCKD TU'rOU. 
iiu M.A. uI Oxford. Ill C'lfiMlral lluiionra, who devntea hliiiaclf entirely to Ida Fuplla, ann 
truliik them lor the Public Si-IumIii, ac. PioRiieetna, wiUi Hat of diatingubhed tefircncca, wlU 
lie Mciit on application, by letter only, to OXvouii, care of Williug'a Newapapar Adwtueawnt 
Oltleea, :u:i Strand.^_________ 

nVEliSLADE rUIOPAUATORY SOHOOL, near RUGBY.— 

Tlieltev O. F. WBlGIfT, kf.A.. late Fellow of O.r.r.C'ainb.formeflyAaalatant-Maater 
at Khrcwiibiiry Hehord andat Wrilingtun Culleitu, prepare* UUVS for the Public Sifoooia. 

n l (Ml C K (S F f,’ G olVA LirilTtLl- 

Mr. ALGKItNON HT120MAN. M.A., Oxon.. recoivu* the HONS nf GENTLEMEN. 
Iictwreii Eight and Fifteen, to iirepar.< tor Fiitraiiee niid SehnlarHblp* at Piibtli! Hchoola, he. 
The houBc in on a fine and healthy alte, with good playground. Thcaanltary aud domeatio 
arranguinvnta are perfect 

^AlESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BIOKLEY, Kent 

Rct. EDMUND FOWLU, Author of a very saoonaful Bericg of Latin and 
Oreuk SchooKbookg, reeclveg THIRTEEN HOYS nndur tlic ag« of FIftggn, to 
prepare for the rubllo Bcliools. 

TNDIAN BOYS.-Rotr"R. A. CAYLEY desires to make a 

HOME for Two or Three (bmthera preforredi. aued from Eleven to RIxteen, and to aeud 
to Public School with hi* own Soni— For tcriiia. &<■.. a]>ply Seauiplun Kcctory, Lincoln. 

tTNiYEHSTTY of LONDON.—The "Office ofASSISTASr 

HF.GIKTRAU having boeome vacent by tlu> realguatbm of Air. Mohmi.RV, the Rcnato 
dcaire to aniwint a Sueituor puaMciMint: apccial acleutltlc inalittuatloua, either with or without 
a Mnlleal i^rce. 

The Salary attached to the wfllce I* g&no ner annum. 

Jii common with the other otfieccs of Um tJulvcrs^, the AMlitaatHegbtrar laeubjcct to 
.annual ir-r I action. ... m 

’Tib w'hole time mn«t Im: at the di*po*a1 of the Unh’cnilty. jr 

lie mu*t he prepared m enter noun hi* diitiea on May I newt. 

Further information may in' iditaiiiod by application to the llantCTaAB, 

Oandidaloa aru dcBireiltu *viia In their namcv to the llKGiaTiiAn, with a •tatement of their 
Oice (Which mint liot be loH* than Tweiij^-tlvu nor more than Furt.v.Hve .vearn), pravlmu career 
and qiiallHcutlun*, tOKcthcr with auch TVatliiionlal* a* they niav think dcMralile. on or before 
Tue*day, January hi. It I* particularly requeated by the Seuuta that no perauoal oppUeatloa 
be made to ita nieiubera Individually. 

By onlor of the Senate, 

AUTUUR MILMAN. HtgUtrar, 

Xrnlvmlly ofLondon, Burlington Oanlcna, W. 

December no. |WI. ___- 


•nUlGHTON.—BEDFOftD HOTEL.—Fscing Sea and 

Bajilanade.^ Near the Weal Wer. Cintral and quiet. Long ettahllahed. Suiteaof 
Riwma. SpaslouaColfee-rooinforLaaiitaaugaeatlemon, Sea^WaierScrvIcelHthtllotol. 

■ _ BEKJN. BULL, Uitmtgtr, 

SPECTACLES verms .BLINDNESS. 

f')NK>FOURTH of those suffering from blindness can trace their. 

ealwmltw to the uao of i.'omman incotavlea or 1mi*m Imncrfn'flv mlautMl the ol^t. 

J 
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hiniMlf profeeaedly bases bis calcnlations) that more than a 
ihonsana persons attended the additional Church services 
already referred to^ 'while not more than 233 ationdod 
extra servioos in Koooonformist chapels; and that, in yob 
farther addition, a service attended by iivo or six hundred 
persons was hold by Canon Wilubrkorcb in an nncon- 
seorated building. These figures may or may not lie im¬ 
portant in themselves, bat they are decisive as to tho 
trostworihinesB of Mr. Miall’s method of calculation. 

There is, however, no need to pitch tho pipe so low ns 
this. Mr. Mull has uncoDscIously givon the right note 
in saying that he himself is a Churchman in the eye of 
•* the law **—^ho might have addod in the eye of tho 
Church, too, politically speaking—and the Bishop of 
WxSQHESTEB hos enforced it, if not so strongly as be might 
have done, in a letter to the Times, Tho Church of ifiug- 
land does not rest her claim on an accidental niid coii- 
Btantly varying numeration of heads. There is little 
doubt—the incontestable fact of tho detestation in which 
the political Dissentors hold tho idea of a religions Census 
roves it—that this numeration would bo in her favour, I 
ut the madness of majorities has not yot infected her. 
As Mr. Mull says very excellently, ho himself and every¬ 
body else is a Churchman in the eye of the law, whotber 
it pleases him or not to disregard a Jaw which has no penal 
sanction. All tho advantages of the Charch are open to 
him and to any one when ho chooses to avail himself of 
them; and it is in the fact that they are so open that tho 
nationality of tho Church consists. The Anglican com¬ 
munion knows nothing, in tho strict sense, of the sectarian 
conditions of what is called “ Charch membership.’* lOvon 
tho Rubrics content themselves with enjoining—again 
without penal means of enfoicement—attendance thrico 
a year at a particular service. Tho fierce competi¬ 
tion for ticketed and numbered “ Church mombers ** has 
been noted by a tolerably dispnssiouaio observer, M. 
Renan, as especially characteristic of the Dissenting sects 
of England and America. It is not shared by the 
Church. It is open, of course, to any one to contend 
that, from tho strictly religions, and still more from tho 
fitrictly ecclesiastical, point oC view, the Chnrch of Eng¬ 
land has pushed this lofty cmu'cption of universality 
and catholiciiiy too far; but that is not now a matter 
of concern. The fact is that, legally, politically, and 
historically, tho conception is there. Tho spiritnal con¬ 
solations of the Church aro open to all, the material 
aid which her ministers dispense is open to all like¬ 
wise ; and, as everybody aeqaaintod with parochial work 
knows, this latter, at least, is most impartially accepted 
by all. In political theory the Chnrch knows nothing of 
sects; and tho very ministers of the recalcitrant donocni- 
natious are in her eyes Chnrch men—whether good or bod 
Chnrcbrocn is another matter. No process of numbering 
and ticketing conld, therefore, be entered upon by her 
without forfeiting tho claim which, politically speaking, is 
ber strongest and most unassailablo. It is scarcely a 
pamdox to say that, if a compact body of Churchmen— 
not, as at present, merging indefinitely into another body 
which is ooraposod of individuals sometimes conforming 
and sometimes nonconforming, bat ruled off and circnni- 
scribed—could be proved to bo a nnmerical majority, tho 
political position of the Church would be weaker than it 
IB now. A step would have been made in the process of 
degradation from an institution coextensive with the State 
—though containing, like tho State, bad subjects, more 
or loss in number—to a voluntary association, powerful or 
feeble as the case might be, but separate and {possibly 
hostile. To put the matter briefly—it is the business of 
the Chnrch to make as many Englishmen as possible 
Cburohmon in fact as well as in thcoiy, but it is no busi- 
ness of hers to encourage tho notion that 'she rests her 
claims on the number of her ostensible adherents. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

S IR WILLIAM HARCOURT must wish by this time 
that he bad put off writing to Mrs. Sdr:i until be bad 
received the report of the Public Prosecutor. Had be 
done BO bis letter would probably have been a good deal 
shorter and a good deal less gushing. Tho case against 
the majority and in favour of tho minority of the London 
Sobool Board will appear to many people to be greatly 
weakened by the Pnblio Prosecutor’s decision. If a tenth 
part of the harrowing stories told by the boys at the St. 


Paul’s Indcstrinl School had boon true, there would have 
been abundant reason fora criminal prosecution. That the 
evidence has proved, on examination by experts, not to 
supply priTud facie ground for taking proceodiogs which is 
all that tho Public Prosecutor looks for, shows that Mrs. 
SuBB must bavo boon taken in. It is eosy to imagine 
the way in which slio was misled. The report of 
the Homo Oliice Inspector and Mr. ScuuirON’s own 
admissions show that tho school was not properly 
managed. Mrs. Suuk was porhaps a llLtlo curried away 
by her natural kindliness, and by tlio rofloction that this 
discovery was likely to bring discredit on a party in the 
School Board to whoso policy sho was honestly opposed. 
In this temper she was not likely to scrutiuizo too olosely 
tho narratives submitted to her, and unfortunately these 
narratives were of a kind which eminently required a 
close serntiny. The testimony of boys against a master is 
never very trnstworthy, and a great deal of the evidence 
aotnally laid before Mrs. Burr rolatod to cruelties alleged 
to have beou committed to boys who woro dead or hod left 
the school. But, thongh it was not good enough for 
tho Public Prosecutor, it was good enough for Mrs. 
SuRR. Sho was shockod at what sho saw, moiti 
shocked at what sho beard, and most of all shocked 
at what she inferred. In cases liko this the road 
to conviction is not u long one when once the start has 
been made. The incredulity with which she was mot bj 
the majority of the School Board natnrally disposed her to 
welcome any additional evidence that things had been as 
sho thoDght. 

If the School Boar j had been wise, no barm would have 
resulted from Mrs. Suiiu’s error. The Board would have 
done at once what it was compelled to do in the end, 
and havo insisted on an immediate inquiry being held, 
either by itself or by tho Home Sucketauv. Unfortunately' 
the majority of the Board sooined more anxious to show that 
the condition of tho school was no business of thoirs than 
to ascertain what the condition of the school really waa. 
They wasted a great deal of breath in proving that 
the duty of inspecting industrial schools beloDM 
to tho Home Secrktart, and not to the School Board •j 
and, having done this, they thought they had made good 
their case. They forgot that, though they were not 
bound to make itiquirioa into tho character of an in¬ 
dustrial school before sending children to be brought up 
in it, they woro bound, when spccilic charges were brought 
against a sohoul at which they were maintaining children, 

I to ascertain, by themselves or by some one else, whether 
these charges wore true or false. This obligation springs 
! naturally out of tho fact that tho childrori in question aro 
maintained at the eo.st of tho ratepayers; and it is qnite 
certain that tho ratepayers of London would not wish, 
their money to go to tho support of on industrial school 
such as 8t. Paul’s was affirmed to be. It has beon con¬ 
tended, indeed, by some of the members that' tho School 
Board owes no more to the children whom it has 
had sent to an industrial school than a private 
person who sets the law in motion for tho same object. 
Even in the latter case, an obligation to mako inquiry 
into tho truth of charges so serious as those brought 
against tho Si. Paul’s School would arise if the means for 
making it or getting it made woro within reach; and 
where the persons who have had tho children sent to the 
industrial school aro a public body administering pnblio 
money, the duty is very much more obvious. If the ma¬ 
jority of the London School Board had remembered that, 
though they were in no waj responsiblo for the state of 
the school, they wore responsible for any children being in 
the school, they would havo seen that, much as they might 
di8fq>provo of Mrs. Surr’s general policy on educational 
matters or of ber ^demeanour towards the Indnatrial 
Schools Committee, she was in this instance com¬ 
pletely within her right. Hero were specific charges of 
cruelty and mismanagement brought against a school at 
I which children were maintained by tho London ratepayers, 

I and it was oonscquently tho duty of tho School Board, as 
i the roproBontalive of tho ratepayors in educational matters, 
to ascertain, either by itself or by soino better-qualified 
authority, whether there was any foundation for these 
charges. Had it done so, it would now have occupied a 
very mdeh better place in public opinion. It is a pioco of 
great good fortuno for the Board that the charges have 
not furnished tho Publio Prosecutor with tho material 
necessary for instituting proceedings. The indisposition 
of the majority to have the circumstanoes thoroughly gozie 
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into would have looked very mneh worso, tlion|;yli it would 
not tcally have been worse, i£' the Publk! Prosecutor had 
bf;en prepared with a lon^^ and serious indictment against 
the Superintendent of the School. 

The annonneemeni that the whole question is to bo re¬ 
ferred to a itoyal Commission is sfiiihl'aotory. It is idain 
that tho present system of inspection is quite inadequate 
as a meaiiB of preventing abuses, while in an industrial 
school abuses are exceedingly apt to arise. These schools 
require a very much htrietcr discipline than is needed in 
ordinary schools, and at the sanu) time tho KfilVgtuinls 
agalust any abnso of discipline which exist in orilinary 
schools are wanting in indusirial schools. The children 
are for tlie most part of less tractable dispositions than 
ordinary children, and, in order to deal with them, it is 
necessary at times to hiivc recourse to sharper jiunish- 
nients. But, ns tho chiMreu do not go home at iiiglifc, 
they have no opportunity of (‘ornplaining to their piirents, 
and oonscquently no nuMns. of defending themselves 
against any inclination to tyranny that there may bo 
in tlio teiiclicrs. Once in.side tho school, a child is vir¬ 
tually at the mercy of tliose who have the control of it. 
Nor would things bo any better if tho means of com- 
munication between childiou and parents were increased. 
The disposition to falsehood, which is natural to children 
who think tbu-t their liberty dejjends on the framing of a 
clever lie, would bo nourislied by more frequent iutorcourse 
with those whom they miglit hiirly ho[ie to enlist on their 
side; and in trying not to discourage just coinpluiuts, wo 
should simply be encouraging lictitions complaints. Tho 
only safeguards in w'hich any cotifideiico can be placed are 
good manugenu'Tit and strict inspection. Tho faulty con¬ 
dition of the St. J^inrs Industrial School could hardly 
have escaped the notice of an oirKuent board of managers 
meeting at frequent intervals. As it was, it had only to 
escape tho notice of a singlo manager, and thoro is 
alwjiys Very much mure chanco that abuses will 
be passed over by one inaii, whoso mousuro may have 
been accurately taken by the superintendent of tho 
school, than by a body of m«m. Slill it is (piito pos¬ 
sible to decfcivt? <‘ven a body of men; and for this 
reason it is essential iliat the managers should havo 
their conclusions gone over and tended liy careful in- 
spcclioii. Tho stair at piGsent Tnaintained by tho Homo 
Oflico is altogotljer inadequate for this duty. An 
Inspector and an Assistant.Inspector cannot pay that 
attention to each school whiidi is needed if tho managers 
are to bo kept np to their work. Whethei* this inspection 
should bo entrusted to the central or to tho local autho¬ 
rities, and, if to tho central auLhorilies, whether to tho 
Homo Oflico or to tho Education Department, uro among 
tho points which the promised Royal Co;nmissiou will bo 
called upon to decide. 


TIIH YKAK. 

T he year which has now almost passed away has boon marked 
by many siiiking events, and tor tho niost fkirt by striking 
events of a paiid'ul kiml. The mui vler of an Emperor was followed 
by tho uiardor of a IVenideut. British troops were throo tinjos 
dofented, and Ernneo usi'd and wiisUsJ her strength in the gigantic 
blunder of tho Tuuis Expedition. But throughout the year one 
8 abjoct,and one only, husdoiuiimtcd tho thoughts of Englishraeii— 
the unhappy condition of unhappy Irolaml. At tho hogiiiniiig of 
tho year, Mr. Parnell was awaiting tho issue of a trial destiued to 
■how the inadequacy of legal rumedios, and at the end of the ye.ar 
Mr. raruell is in prison under a Coercion Act, mid thero 1ms not 
boon a day in which Mr. l^ariioll and his siihordinates have not 
beeq tho cause uf anxiety to tho Government, distroRs and shaino 
to<£nglaiid, torri)r and luisery to Irnland. Eor a wholo yoar Eng¬ 
land has been trying to soh’o oiio of tho most dillicult of problems, 
that of coping with a suiol horcd rovi»lulioM under a system of Bar- 
Ikmentary goi’ernment. Tho extroino publicity, the uiwjiaring 
ariticism of the Ex^^cutive, the jealousy of llio military, the auxinty 
to lie fair, the wish to giro all a honring, which cbnracterise tho 
working of this sy.<4tetu when seen, os in England, at its best, raako 
its action singularly slow and iueilectiTe whoii it Las to deal, not 
with open reaisUvneo, but with cunning diaail'ection, a paralysis of 
law, and a demomlised populace. But if tho Parliaiuentary s^'stom 
has among its many virtues that of teaching patience, England 
certainly has shown that it has learnt this lesson to the full, if not 
to an extreme. 'SVliatever may he tlie sins or follies of which in 
the ^last it may have been .guilty towards Ireliuid, it can honestly 
■ay th; t this year it has striven to act towards Ireland in a spirit 
of pen ms exug^'^erated lundneos and leniency. It endured Irish 
obstrui Ion uuul this obstruction became a scandal too great to 
bear^ it tried coei*cion, hut the coercion it tried assumed fonns 


of extreme mildness; it pas^d a haaling meaaure, oa the rimple 
'assurance that it was hoaling, which violatad avery priooi|de cm 
which Englishmen regulate their own aflairt; xt would not 
suppress tho Land League until suppressioif was far too late to undo 
tho niiscbiof which the League had done; it endures on the last day 
of the year as it endured on the first the spectacle of baffled law, 
triuniphaut crime, and insolent cupidity. It has trmd to keep 
in mind that many Irishmen are very (mor, that most are terribly 
ignorant, and that some havo been unjustly treated. It has even 
riseu to the height of bestowing its keenest sympathy on those 
who moat hate it. What the Government has done England has 
done, whether wisely or unwisely, and it may be safely said that 
there never was a year in which a strong nation has dealt more 
gently with a weak one. 

Tho dealings of England with Ire^d have been partly in 
Parliament and partly out of Parliament. For eight loop; months 
Parliament sat day after day and night after night, thinking of 
nothing, talking uf nothing, and working for nothing, but Ireland. 
First came the gnmt struggle with Irish ohstmetion. The 
Govcrniwmt w'sm pledged to propose measures of coercion and a 
measure of land rul'urui, and the small bond of Irish obstrucUouists, 
drttading coereioii more thuu they loved land reform, hoped by the 
judicious use uf Parliamentary forms to make tho enactment of 
coercion imposbihle. In this they achieved a great and striking 
amount'of success. They literally kept the English Parliament at 
bay for week after week. They managed to waste a fortnight in 
tho debate on tho Address. They imposed on the Heuse a fitting 
of twonty-tvro hours beforo it was allowed to give precedence 
over other Bills to tho Coercion Bills. A little later they fought 
their great battle, and all one night, all the next day, ana aU tho 
next uiglil they went on sa}ing tho same things, defying the 
m.ajurity, and killing Piirlinmont witli the arrows it itself provided 
for them. The House of Commons was powerless and beaten, 
when suddenly its chief had tho boldness to assume the powers 
of a dictator. The Speaker appeared and desired the obstructionist 
who happened to he spoehing to sit down, and summarily 
put to the vote tiio question of the first reading of the 
Coercion Bill. During tho day which the Speaker had thus 
happily begun, Bavitt, a convict with a ticket of leave, was 
arrested ; and in their rxcitonient at the blow which had fallen on 
a dearly and justly valuod friend the obstructionists lost their 
heads and forgot tlio proper use of their art. One of them was 
declared out of order % Speaker; tho rest, scarcely undor- 
stauding what was happening, refused to obey the Speaker’s 
directions, and woro su-speuded and ordered to leave the House. 
During tlioir absence a reuulutiou was passed that when, on tho 
uroposnl of a iMinisler of the Crown, a Bill was declared urgent 
by a majority of three to one in a House of three hundi'ed meni- 
bers, t.be rcgulatiou uf all busiDes.s should rest with the Speaker; 
and ho subsequently tlecidod that, on a proposal made in the same 
way and supported by a similar majority, a final vote might bo 
I taken at a fixed hour. This finished obstruction of tho more 
BcandalouB kind, and tho Coorcion and Arms Bills were rapidly 
pns.seil, the Opposition giving nn honourable and efleciive support 
to measures which it thought had come too late, but which were 
obviously indispousablc. 

Tile Land Bill took four whole months to pass, and it cannot 
ho said that this w:is nn unreasonably long time for two Houses uf 
Parliament to spend in the discussion of a Bill which was alto- 
golher new in principle, singularly complex in details, so drafted 
as often to ho inexplicable, altering the bases of proporty, and 
dealing on tho grandest scale Nvith the money of the nation. Mr. 
Gladstone hud pledged himself to bring in a big Bill, and he kept 
Ills pruiuisu. It was a very big-Blll, a marvel of legislation, fo- 
I legating political economy to the regions of Saturn and Jupiter, 
hut advocated and accepted as u political necessity. The Duke 
of Argyll loft tho Ministry rather than admit that political naces- 
sity could warrant the abandonment of elementary principles; 
but the other mode of regarding the Bill, that of looking on it os 
embodying tho proposals of a Government which could not be 
overturned, and which declared it could not and would not 
govern Ireland without it, imposed itself on the practical com¬ 
mon sense of Parliament. In tho Corainons the Opposition con¬ 
tented itself with supporting Lord Elcho in a general protest 
Against the measure, and thenceforward limited itself to a tem¬ 
perate Imd reusonuble criticism. Some amendments mad^ by 
Liberals, forming a body small in numbers but of considerable 
podltion in tho country and in the House, were only rejected by 
inconsiderable minorities. The Irish section led by Mr. Parnell 
refused to support the Bill, but afterwards endeavoured with some 
temporary success to enlarge its provisions in iavourof the tenants. 
But in tho main the Bill left the Oommuns much in the shape in 
which it had been intruduued, and its successful passage trough 
, the J louse was almost entirely due to the extraordinary eneivy, 
perseverance, and subtlety of Mr. Gladstone. When the BUI 
reached the Lords it whs exposed to the scathing criticism of Oon- 
sorvative, and perhaps even more of Liberal, peers. But there was 
a general concurrence in bowing to a political necessity, the re¬ 
sponsibility for which was thrown entirely on the Govemmenir. 
The Lords remedied some glaring defects m- ths vrorfflng of the 
BUi, introduced some amendments which were obviously l^ne- 
ficiivl, and proposed others which the Government might fairly 
contend were inconsistent with its main provisions. At first 
the Oommons slaughtered the amendments of the Lords in a 
very wholesale manner. The Lords with unexpected courage xe- 
fusM to give way, end a collision was only averted by Mr. 
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Olmdstono keeping bis temper, and directing bis majt.rlly tu 
accopt every amendiuent wLicU be c^mld not piuiumnce to L : 
fatal to the Bill, Tbe Lords responded in a spirit ol’ wine oon- 
ciliatios, and the pill received the Jioral in n Fhape 

wbicb loft unton'*iI'd tbo full rcspousiLility ol' the Guvvrmui ut 
for ita provisions. Now that the lueasuro has become law, the con¬ 
troversies that preceded its enacttuonimay bo foigottun, and it is 
chiefly important to beep in mind what it was that was enacted. 
A Court composed of tliroo Commissioners was estahlibhed which, 
with the aid of an indciinito number of Suli-Couiun.'^sions, was 
empowered to fix for a period of fii'toon years, on the application 
of either party, what it cuusidcred lu bu a fair rent fur the tenant 
to pay to the landlord*, and, with some slight ruciitalioiis, tho 
tenant was tu hold in perpetuity, and to bu able to dispuse of his 
holding. Provisions were made for compensating tho tenant for 
improvements, for enabling him to purebase Ids bolding, for tho 
abrogation of lenses unbiirly obtained, and for aiding emigration 
and reclamation*, but experieiico Jias nlri>ady abown that every 
other provision of the Bill is tintii-yly subordinatu to that which 
permits a fair rent to be lixed. Tho"liis.toiy of a few w-ediM has 
eufficud to provo that the Court can only do a liaction of iJie work 
imposed on it, and can only do wJiut it does in a most impurrect 
and hap-bnzard manner. Out of more than 50,000 .ajiplications 
about 5cx> have been disposed of, subject tr» appeal, and no one pre¬ 
tends to undoi'staud the principhts on which the decisions have 
been made. Some of the *Sub-('onimissioners lia\L' bi*cn very indis¬ 
creet in their language, aud have (exposed Ihunisrlvos to ridicule by 
fixing important iutcrcbts after merely ho])piiig about boggy Helds 
for an hour or two in a misty morning. But the real dillicully uf 
•carrying out the Act lies in the Act itself. J'or H)inrt)ilj:g Hko 
half-a-uiillion of holdings a fair rent is to bo lixed at a 
moment when future agricultural pruiita are clouded with a 
general uncertainty, aud by the elaborate process of taking 
into account all the uncoiupcnsuled iniproMMiieiits of the 
tenant, all the interests of Ibo landlord and llio h'nfuit, 
and all the special circuinstanc(s of the case, the holding, and the 
district. Kveii if things laid otherwiw* gone hiiiool.lily, liio (kuirt 
must have been.blocked, and mu t have worked el lauduui. But 
thiugs have gono very fur from .^injootlily. Mr. I’uiurU and fioinu 
of his principal colleagues have been thrown into prison, and the 
liand League has been com]iellcd to cease its open operations. 1 hit 
its leaders innuaged to issue from their prison an onlcr to tenants to 
pay no rent at all; and this order has been widely obeyed, partly 
beeaueo the tenants thought it convenient to obey it, and partly 
because enough of thoso who disohujed it have L en murd<‘red or 
inullreatcd to terrorize tho will-diriposed, Suuiu favourable 
symptoms may bo noticed. Julies have reeenlly tliow^n un¬ 
wonted coura^o in convicting for agrarian eiinu s. Air. Shaw has 
withdrawn fr^ the 11 nine Itule Association, of which Ito now 
recognizes the treasonable purposes j and u movcuieiil excolleiit iii 
intention, but Bomewhat misuianagi'd at its outset, has )>eun set on 
foot in England for the defeiico of Irish prupeiLy. Still, criuiu 
walks uupunisliod ; the I'enians seem oncu more on tlio stir; and 
it apnears at the close of the yoar almost as doubtful as it was at 
tlio beginniug whether tho OovernmeuL of tho (^^uccn or tho 
government of tho Land Lcaguo is tho real government of 
Ireland. 

Disatfection in Ireland has been aujiported and btimulated by 
the publications, the money, and tho juflianisiii of tho Irish in 
Amorica. A feectiou of theBo Irish, which it may ho hoped is a 
Comparatively small one, has sot i I self tu bring JCnghind on her 
kueeH and give freedom to Ireland by tho free uso of dynamite 
and gunpowder. An attempt wub mudo to blow* up tho Mansion 
House, and anothor to blow up tho Town Hall of Liverpool, and it 
was discovered that explosive^ had bcoii consigned to Liverpool 
from the United States, concealed in hurrelB of cement, and 
embarked on English vessels. Attempts were made in fccvcr.al 
towns tu seize on the arms of the Volunteers, and although many 
of the plans of the conapiratuiH remained abortive, tlio Home 
Secretary stated in Varliumont that tho dangers n[tprobeudod w’t'ro 
very real, and that the Uovornnient bad to presorvo an iinwearkd 
vigilance, which bad to bo extended eo far that ho could not 
fore^ his legal privilege of opening letters in their pas'jago through 
the Post Ofiice. xhe revoludonary disorder of the Irish Amoricaus 
coincided with an outburst ol the revolutionary disorder of 
Europe which produced and followed the dialh of the 
Czar, and the CJovcrnmont found itself obliged 'to pro¬ 
secute to conviction a German ro'ngoo who had vio¬ 
lated the laws of the country whicli shollercd him hv 
publishing a general iucilemcnt to the as.*>nsrination ot' 
sovereigns. In a smaller w.\v, much trouble wa.s given to tiio 
Government by Mr. Bradlaiigh, w'ho, after his claim to afllnu )md 
been rejected by a Court of Appeal, resigned his seat, and wm* re¬ 
elected by a small majority. On his re-ulection he jnopobed to 
take the oath, but was prevented by a decision of the Ilou;'e for¬ 
bidding him to take it during tho iSesSiou; and he was subse¬ 
quently ordered by the House not to intrude within its prcciuctH. 
The Government, which hod been defeated in its contention that 
a new member must be admitted to be sworn without reference 
to hit antecedent objection to an oath, brought in a Bill to make 
oifirmation odmisBime in aU cases, but could make no progress 
with it; and towards the end of the Session Mr. Bi^laugh 
attempted to tty his rights in a new form and to enter the llonse, 
from which he wm expelled after an ignoble scuftlo. Except for 
them minor incidents, and apart from the Land Bill, the Session 
Would hove offined little eiee to notice had it not been marked by 


iho death of liord Bfaronsliold, whioli tonniiiatud a hmg and 
wimdoilul eaivc'r, fb'jiriwd I^l^liHIlU’nl. ofoiio of its most coiuniami* 
ing ligure.s, and loft a ]u>ri*(’plihU* blank in the political life of tho 
nailon. llo w.is ro])l.iced in tho Jcailoisliip of the I'oors 
by Lord Salisbury, find tJio party has given in tho latter 
months of t!u* }iai* niuuy signs of awakoiiing energies 
and Tovivfd hopes. 'Pho mmioiical adv.iuco of the niiiion 
was shi»\\u by tin* (k-iihiis, ^vl.icll disclosed an incrni.^o of four 
jiiillrms ill (iioiit Britain, with a biu.iII diinlimtion in Ireland*, 
while tho Iiuli.ui (jm-us iVNMih'il tliai two hunvlrod and fifty 
millioii.s, or.at theloAu^t, a nixlli j'nr! of tho hum.111 rnco, arounder 
lilt* dominion of the l^>iu‘oii. Mi. ruiMci'^ wus allowod to finish 
to his dosiie tho rcconsivuelioii ol tlm :inuy. Mr. Trovolyun gave 
a lucid and .«ali.'d'iiclorv account of the !-tioii'rth of tho imvy ; and 
a imoiiiig of liliy tliousnnil uL \\’indj?or tc.sliliod to the 

numbers and cliicicncy of this -le.it auxiliary i'oivc. Trade hoe 
HowB, bill Rtc.'iilily, ro\ivcil; and 1 hero is at liLsi reason to hope 
that a fatisf.ictorv tri'aly of c«jmiueive with Liaiieo may bo made, 
ill spite of tlic long dclass (‘au.'*ed by II10 procrastinalion and 
timidity of Him hVi-uch Govcrimieiit. 'I lie (lisiip]iuiiitment pro¬ 
duced by a wet aiilumn nl’lor 11 lo.ujtiful summer, their really 
sv'vioun ios.-'L's, and tho lui.'leading ]iivee;lent. of the Irish Laud Bill 
stirred up ^o^lcnf the farmcr.M to hliapc inijjossjhlc demandB in tho 
ciiidest of Bills. Bui, the freshetiing wiiuL of free criticism have 
! alrc.idy done nnieli to di.s[»eivo the ckuids of thi.s ill-considered 
niovcment, iis they have nL.o done to diMjier.jf tho^e of a .still mure 
fiiltlo imiveuKUit in lUvoiir ol Protection in llic diagnise of 
Inilr-trude, which atlnined sonic uot< vicly by altnicting tho 
li;jlitniiig of Mr. Glad.sionc’.s eloquence at ].eedi», and by 
jiuzzling yir Slullbiil Northcolo us to wliellior bo would 
gain most by sjiealdiig heijcslly ji.s a i-f.'itcsimin or hv pnlvomzing 
the piou.^ o]union.s of inllncntiiil Ibllov.crs. 'J‘Iic alleged cruelties 
iiillictcd on tin* children in ISt. Piuir.s Imiustrial School, after pro¬ 
voking a war of Auia/.ons in the School Boaid, led to tho iiiter- 
vt-nlion of tho Jlumq Secretiiry, who hlniL up tho school and 
ordeiod a general inqniiy into tlie st.ito ol all Bcliools of tlio kind. 
Aloro rcci'iitly Sir ^ViIll;lm llarcuiirl Jnis ioiind liii'i.«-e]f obliged to 
dlMipjioiiiL tho hojies of lho^•o who uiged the reniia.sion of tho 
punushment a.sdgiied to poiv-diis puilty ol bribery at elections—a 
(juni.sliiiicnl which mi^dil lo Iiiim; boon .slmred by hundredB of 
oLheivS, whicli fell with gre.it seieiily on iiu»st respccliiblo people, 
but wliich the judges who gave it declared lobe iJie Bmallost they 
could coiKsciriitioii.^ ly iidlicL. How lar tiiodigradution of the cou- 
fditueiicien is lo be carried by tho cul|iahlu earolesBiiosB of I’nrliBr- 
inciit ill its legirtlation on the lodger frnnchi.se i.s Btill uncertain, 
even after a Court iif .\|)peal htiB siibbliLuti'd tlu' (.leterniinuiion of 
a set of fainall, but imsuluble, problems for the gimintic cxlotiBioQ of 
tho Bullnige dechiTi il lo bo law by the GoiiiL below, VVbatover 
may be tlie cun&lilnlion of future Burliiiments, the iiiajorily of 
tho present Jloii.so of (hnnmon.s njqu'ai.'^ lo be unshaken in ita 
devoted nlh'giiiiico lo Air. (Jlad>ione ; and tho Govcnmient might 
now ho thought to bu tnvniiig, with a fair prospect of buccobb, to 
it'i large mouMires fur ilu; Lulled Kiiigdoiu, had it not considered 
ilself compelled to rcfoiin proviom'ly I'arliamonlaiy procedure— an 
iindorLuking bo thorny and bo deiiculo that, as Lird Jiuilington 
has recently declared, lU/tJiing bill Ike preasuro of tho Litoral con¬ 
stituencies can bring it to a happy i.-sne. 

At tho beginning of tho year intelligenco Was received that 
a party of Jiocr.s had treaclicrously n Hacked a dotaclimont of 
Iho 94th liegiiuoiit wliich w'aa cscorling a convoy to Pretoria, 
thnt only two minute,s had been given it lo siirieiidor, that thirty 
men bad been killed, that the gairisoii of I’retoria Jiud witlidrawn 
into tlie fort, and tluit Sir George (Jollev had asked for rcinfurco- 
mi'iit.'i. Thi.s inlelligotico woo lolloworf by the news that two 
oHicers of tho 94th who Imd been tukon pri.sonera liad been sent, 
nnai inod, to the Oraiigo State, and that one of them. Captain 
Ellnit, laid been murdeiLd by tlie Boers escorting him wiiilo ho 
wan erussing iJio Vaal Buer. Sir George Colloy, ufior issuing a 
prot Januilion pointing out that thoiighl.s of wild rovongo must bo 
almmloncd, but dial the Blain on the anus of England must be 
ellin ed, was rendered bo impatient by the tidings of tho perilous 
po!?iiion of tho gnrrkson ol Pretoria that, without waiting for 
leiii'orcenieiil.x, he blarled with only twelve hundred mon to the 
relief of tho beleaguered fortress. 1 Ic found 3,000 Boers Btrongly 
po.Mtod at Lung’s JNek, attacked them with a force one-third of 
ihcir btrongtli, and was defoatod with a loss of 200 mou. A few 
(liiys alt(‘iw’iird.s ho uiado a recoimnicbancu across tho Ingogo 
liner, retired in face of nu overwhelming torco of Boers, and lost 
150 men in tho torriblo confu.sioti w'ldch attended tho re-crossing 
ot the river by night. On tho 2(>lh 6f Eohruary he. made his loS 
fatal attonqit lo overcomo tho rcMhiliinco of the onuniy. With 700 
niun ho gained, iiuporccived, the coinnianding position of the 
Alajuha Hill; there ho remained for some hours undUlurbed until 
n binall parly of Boers, creeping up among brushwood, created a 
sudden ]>auic, killed Sir Goorgo Colloy and some of his moro 
gallant comradi^s where they stood, rolled the Briti.sh force down 
the hill, and killed more than 200 fugitives. Meantime the 
Government liad not been inactive. It had announced in the 
Queen's Sjieoch that it accepted as an imperative duty the tabk of 
putting down armed resistance to the Queen's authority. It had 
sent large roinforcements to the aid of Sir George Colley and his 
successor Sir Evelyxr Wood, and it finally entrusted the command 
of an overwhelming force to the mosV distinguished ollicor at its 
disposal, Sir Frederick lloberts. It was tmpposed that the disgrace 
cf Majaba Hill would bo speedily and effectually retrieved; when 
it was suddenly annouuced that the struggle was at an end, that 
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the triumphant })oon> were to he loft unharmed, and tlMt, with the 
retention of a ahadowy auKerainty and aomo provisions for the 
security of the native population, the independence of the Trajnsvaal 
was to’ba conceded. It was a^rreed that British troops should not 
onter the Transvaal; but when it was found that Colonel Winslow 
had been induced to surrender Potchefstrom after the conclusion 
of the armistice, of which the Boers were aware while he was not, 
the Boers were made to restore what they had gained by treachery; 
and the murderers of Ouptaiu Elliot were brought to a mock trial 
in which they were at once acquitted by a friendly jury. A Con¬ 
vention embodying the terms of the' armistice was concluded 
between Sir Evelyn Wood and the Uomraissioners of the Boors, 
with the Bsaistanco »of the President of the Orange State, and 
was ulUmatel^ir rutiiied by tie Boers iu their Assembly, the 
ratification being accompanied by n signilicant intimation that 
it was expected the Convention would be modified if not found 
to work satisfactorily, ^'^ery recently the Transvaal has bi>Hii 
evacuated, and the Boers have been left tranquilly to them¬ 
selves. The conduct of the tiovernment was necessarily exposed 
to strong and sev -e crilicisin, and the case against it 
was stated with peculiar force and energy b^ liord Cairns 
in the Itouse of Lords. There was no wish in England to 
retain the Boors in subjection against their will; there 
was no dcsii’o to incur the reproach of wliat Mr. Gladstone 
termed bloodguiltiness ”: but it was generally felt that an 
earlier intimation of the cliange in the views of the Government 
might have spared fatal disnsiers ; and that, without the shedding 
of bjood, an overpowering force might have been so used that the 
Boers would have had to trcMit, not us conquerors, but as conquered. 
A somewhat similar controversy arnao as to the evacuation of 
Candahar an I whnt Jjord IkMconstleld termed " the sciittliug out 
of Afghanistan," All thut can be said is that the Government 
was pledged to retire frr)ui AfghaniHtnn, iind that it has rotirod— 
whether wisely or not time alone cuu show; but, for the momont, 
acsident has befriended the Govtrutnunt. There are few who 
watch the stealthy and inctssant progress of Bussia towards India, 
while all can underataiid tlint Afghanistan—including, not only 
Candahar, hut Herat—has been at least nominally united under 
the sovereignty of the temporary ally of lOngland. Oondahar was 
taken by Ayoob, through the desertion of the troops of Abdur- 
Kahman, and was retaken by Abdur-llnhruan by the desertion of 
the troops of A^ooh, who found hiniscilf shut out from Herat, and 
is now an exile in Persia. In the minor matters of South Africa, 
apart from the Transvaal, the Government has scarcely been 
eqaallj fortunate. A diilereuce arose between Loi'd Kimberley 
and the Cape Ministry os to the terms imposed on the natives at 
the ooncluHion of the Busato war; Lord kimbeiley was forced to 
find a better man at a higher price than the able but obscure 
official whom he had selected for the Government of Natal; and 
the combinations of local intriguers ijiduced the Parlia¬ 
ment of Portugal to reject the Loreu/o-Mai'quRz Treaty, by w^hich 
England had been granted a valuable ucuusa to the son at Delagoa 
Bay. 

It is in the sphere of purely foreign politics that the Govern¬ 
ment has had its greatest success, it settled on equitable terms 
the Greek question, which seemed at one mument likely to 
disturb the peace of Europe; it has shown wisdom and patience 
in dealing with the dilliculties of Egypt, and it has borne itself 
with courtesy and firmness through the irritating trial of the 
Tunis expedition. Ic w'as cbielly through the exertions of Mr. 
Goschen that tho Greek question was settled. The cause of the 
Greeks had been abandoned by Franco witli nn indecent and cynical 
haste; but Mr. Goschen passing through Jiorlin secured the all- 
powerful aid of Prince Bismarck, and after arbitration had been 
ID vain proposed, and Turkey had hinted that a cession of Crete 
might be Bubstituted fur cessions in Europe, a compromise was 
efl'ected by which almost all Thessaly was handed over to Greece, 
while Jauinn was retained by Turkey. Greece, bomiig to the 
commands of Europe siguitied in an identical note, accepted whnt 
was offered) gained without an effort what it could never have 
won by arms, and was astonished at tiuding that Turkey executed 
its agreement with unexampled punctuality. The troubles of 
Egypt have ohiefiy arisen from military insubordination. Three 
•officers having been arrested in February, their regiments released 
them, marched to tho palace of the Khedive, and demanded and 
obtained the dismissal of tho Minister of War. In June the ring¬ 
leaders of tho revolt ordered a decree to be issued permitting every 
regiment to appoint and dismiss every officer below tho rank of 
Colonel. In ^ptemher Araby Bey proclaimed himself the head 
of a national party, and, leading his followers to the palace of the 
Khedive, direoted the trembling Prince to dismiss the Ministry of 
Bias Pasha, and summon an Egyptian Parliament. For a moment 
it seemed as if the Khedive would show something of the courage 
which Sir Auckland Colvin was trying to infuse into him; but the 
opportunitv was lost, the Khedive suWittod, Kiaz was dismissed, 
ana Gherif Pasha was appointed in his stead. Soft words and 
money combined to induce the Colonels to condescend to remove 
Uieir regiments to a distance from (/airo,and there was enough of siu- 
cority in their national aspirations to make them regard the interven¬ 
tion of Turkey as the worstof all possible evils. The Sultan would have 
been delighted to send troops which, under the pretext of suppreesiDg 
anarchy, would have imposed his authority as Caliph on a riviu 
centre of Mahomedanism. This tho Western Powers forbade, and 
he had to content himself with sending a Oommissionf which was 
coldly and politely received, and might he said to have efiected 
nothing, had it not apparently convinced the Khedive that his 


hope of future safety roust lie'in his aUying himself with his 
suzerain dgainst his soldiers and bis subjects. This was a state 
of things which at every stage needed to he treated by the English 
Government with the greatest cantion and ctre, more especially 
as the troubles in Egypt were undoubtedly due in part to the 
commotion produced throughout the Mabomedan world hy the 
violence and pretensions of the French in Tunis. Bevealing hia 
policy as occasion arose, Lord Granville laid down the salutary 
doctrine that it was not tho business of England to make or 
unmake Egyptian Ministries; that she would work cordially with 
Franco so long as France would work loyally with her; that the 
existing rights of the Sultan must he maintained, but could nut 
be extended; and that England would only intervene hy force if 
anarchy in Egypt made intervention a painf^ol but necessary duty. 

I ICarly in April it wna announced that France was going to 
I send a force of no lops than twenty-five thousand men to punish 
tho Kroumirs, a plundering border tribe on the Algerian confines 
of Tunis. When the force began its operations, these marauders 
vttiiisliud into space; but, ns ‘ the h^mneh were the allies of the 
Bey, and must do something to help him, they successivelv oocu- 
pie'd his fort of Tabarca, his town of Kef, and his mnd narhour 
of Biserta. M. SSt.-llilairo published a beautiful circular, in 
which he explained and justified the objects of the expe¬ 
dition. France was coming as a beneficent angel to make 
Tunis rich and happy. There was no end to the fine things 
which French mouey and enterprise were to accomplish in Tunis, 
and oven ancient Ituman watering-places were to he restored to 
rival Vichy and PlombitNrcs. In pursuance of those kind inten- 
tious, a Fi'encli general i.t the head of hia troops arrived at the 
Bey's palace of Bardo, pulled out of his pocket the draft of a 
treaty with which he had been provided hy the French Foreign 
Office, and gave the Bey two hours in which to sign a convention 
which handed over himself and his State to the dominion of 
Franco. U'he agreement enforced by these gentle arts of per- 
suRsion stipulated that at home the Boy should do everything 
that tho J^'ronch desired, and that abroad he should he represented 
by Franco and by France exclusively. Once more M. St.-Hilaire 
explained the inexplicable, and proved in his pleasant way that 
France had no dreams of annexation or conquest, but was merely 
asserting iu an innocent and polite manner the claims to a friendly 
influence in Tunis which were justified by its position in Algeria. 
The Froudi rarliaiueni ratified the treaty nlmost without dis¬ 
cussion, and was quite ready to grant a sum of money sufliciont 
to finish off what had been’ so happily begun, and to bring the 
troops home to France iu triumph. The I'orte, receiving no 
support from the Powers iu its claims to establish or revive a 
supremacy over Tunis, bad to content itself with strengthening 
its army 'in Tripoli. Italy was very vexed and i^ry indignant; 
but could find no other way of expressing its mortifi¬ 
cation than by exchanging one Minister v^o was pre¬ 
pared to do nothing for another who was prepared to do 
as little. Lord Gruuville, who had previously sent an iron¬ 
clad to prevent the use of force in favour of a French Com¬ 
pany aud against an JCnglish subject in the Euiida case, accepted 
tho treaty, but hinted in tho politest language his opinion as to M. 
iiSt.-Llilairo’s circulars, insisted that all tho treaty obligations of 
Tunis to England must bo rigidly maintained, and intimated that 
England would not see with inditforenco tho extension by France 
of her forcible benevolence to Tripoli, where she would be getting 
inconveniently near to Egypt. At first things went smoothly, and 
the great M. Roustau, who had got up tho expedition in concert 
with the Foreign Office and an Italian adventuress, was appointed 
at once Consul-General of France and Kesideut Minister of the Bey. 
But it soon appeared that the bright hopes of M. St.-Hilaire were 
destined to disappuiutmeut. The Arab population, which did not 
appreciate the blissful iuteniious of France, was indifferent to the 
revival of Koman watering-places, and failed to understand how 
its Buy with a pistol at his head could by a stroke of the pea 
hand over all his subjects to the foi'eiguer, broke into an insnrreo 
tion which was triumphant for months, aud is oven now only par¬ 
tially suppressed. The inactivity of the French, who did little 
besides bombarding, occupying, and pillaging Sfax, is partly to be 
explained by the difficulties of the climate iu summer, and partly 
by the reluctance of the French Ministry to let tho country into 
the secret of its disasters before the elections were over. When 
autumn and the result of the elections left the Ministry free to act, 
the French troops put down the resistance of the J^y's troim, with 
whom they were co-operating, took the holy city of F^wan, 
and pursued the retreating Arabs to the south and the borden of 
Tripoli. Meanwhile, the insurrection had extended to Algeria; a 
colony of Spaniards had been murdered, and^ France hod a new 
difficulty on its hands iu the shape of on indemnity demanded 
by Spain. When, in November, the history of the expMitioo came 
under the review of Parliament, the Fren^ Chamber, treating the 
discussion merely os the occasion of M. Ferry’s fall, expressed 
neither approval nor disapproval, and contented itself with declar¬ 
ing tlmt the I^rdo Treaty must be upheld. Subsequent^ the 
secret origin of the expedition was suggested or disclosed during 
an action Ibr libel brought a^nst M. liochefort by M. Boustan. 
The jury, supplying , the deficiencies of evidence hy the impulses 
of popular indignation, acquitted M. Boohefort; but M. Boustan 
was warmly defended hy the Foreign Offico, and is now, it is said, 
to letura in honour to the seene of his former exploits. In the 
internal politics of France the great event of thp year has been the 
bog-talked of and the biig<4elsy6d advent of M. Gamhstta to 
power. In the summer !£• Gambstta, in oppoeitbn to the 
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jiotoriont (^xiions of M. Qr 6 vy, had done his utmost to secure the 
r.doptiion of election Scrutm de Ihtfif which was accepted by a 
Tery small majority in the Ohamberi but rejected by the Senate. 
Whate?er may be the faults of the existio;; system of election, 
M. Gambetta could r*<tt coniplaiu that it checked the Republican 
triumph, for the elections which were held in Auprust resulted in 
the crushing defeat of the feeble mouarcbicnl parties. When the 
aew Chamlwr assembled, it became evident that M. Gambetta, who, 
After the rejection of the Scrutin de lide^ bad occupied himself 
with Injects for the revision of the Senate, who had been received 
with Royal honours at Oahora, and with every mark of devoted 
Admiration at Neubourg and lloufleur, bat who had found hia in- 
tiuence undermined at Belleville, was the only possible Minister 
that Fiance would endure. At last the grand Minister was in 
office; but the Ministry he formed was anything but grand. It 
was composed of men almost entirely unknowm, and included in 
its list the name of M. Paul Bert, who, as the most bitter enemy in 
France of clerical influence and clerical teaching, was appointed to 
the joint Ministries of Public Instruction and Religious Worship. 
Since he was installed in office M. Gambetta has adopted the wise 
policy of saying little and doing nothing. Ho has thu strength so 
aeldom found in French Ministei's—the atrength to wait; and 
France, although it rejoices that at tho end of tho ye^r ^ho man of 
its choice is in power, knows almost as little of his policy and 
aims as it did .at tho bi>g inning. 

Prince Bismarck has fully maintained his control over the 
foreign policy of Kiirope. Austria is ns much attached to him as 
AVer; and the new Czar came to moot him and his mascer at Danizig, 
and returned full of his unexpected moderation. He has thought 
]^per recently to snub Italy, and to warn bhirope against her 
Itepublican tondeucios; and he has becomo the object of the 
prostrate devotion of the Porte, which, obi>diont to his nod, settles 
Its flnunces, blows but and cold about Armenia, and looks with 
patience on the application of the Austrian conscription to the 
jdultan’s subjects in Bosnia and Herzegovina. But at hniiie lie 
luia bad a troubled time. He retains his boundio8.s conuiiiaDd over 
the aged Emperor, but he has quarrelled with every one else. He 
has been at daggers drawn with two successive Germuu Parlm- 
jnents. He bad to romnnstrato with the Upper House of the 
Prussian Parliament when that ordinarily submissive body seemed 
half inclined to thwart him in his readjustment of taxation ; ho 
lias had to scold the Chambers of Ooiiimerco, which revealed with 
ignorant honesty tho consequences of his beloved protectionist; 
tariiT; he cannot heal his old quarrel with the Church; the 
Socialists trouble him os much a.s over; and at the recent elections 
be found himself in antagonism to the most educated, inde¬ 
pendent, and active classes of the community. At the begiuiiing 
of the year he thought proper to summon a little extra Parliament 
or Council of his own, which was to hear and adopt his viewa, 
give him information, and anticipate the conclusions of the more 
regular body ; but both the last and the present I’arliament have 
resolutely refused to repay the expenses of the amateurs wbo were 
destined to supersede them, lie in vain laid before tho last 
Parliament some curious schemes of State Socialism, including a 
project for State insurance in favour of workmen, a project for 
4 ;he relief of tho iniirm, and a pr(>ject for the revival of niediteval 
.guilds. When tho new Parliament met ho got the l^moerur to 
«ay that all these projects were especially dear to bis aged bosom, 
Aiid that he could not die happy until he saw them carried out; 
liut the only effect produced was the creation of a general iiupres- 
.fiion that the intrusion of the Kmperor’s alleged personal feelings 
was irrelevant and inappropriate. At present he seems to be occu¬ 
pied with making overtures to tho Pope, and with utlering throats 
that he has done without Parliaments before this and may think 
fit'to do without them again. Both Qeriiiany and Austria have 
been gratified with tho spectacles of popular and suitable Koval 
xuarriagea, Prince Frederick William, the eldest sou of the 
Grown Prince, having married in March the Princess Augusta of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Prince Rudolph, the eldest son of the 
Emperor of Austria, having marned in May the Princess tStepbanie 
of iMlgium. Baron Haymerle died in tho autumn, and wss ro- 
plaoed by Count Kalnaky; but the change indicated no alicratiou 
in the foreign policy of Austria, which at present scums to lie in 
the direction of combining with Russia, under the supervision of 
Germany, for the adjustment of such matters as interest them 
alike in Eastern Europe. Tho sensitiveness of Austria was recently 
eomewhat ruffled by a speech of the new King of Jiouiimuia on 
the opening of bis Parliament, in which he stated, in language less 
prudent than plain, that Austria was trying to bully Routnaiiia 
with regard to the navigation of the Danube, and that Koumania 
would not stand it. But, as King Charles got no encouragement 
from Berlin, he directed his Minister to make a profuse 
apology; and this small diplomatic quarrel will soon appa¬ 
rently be ended. At bomo the Hungarian elections wont 
in iiivour of the Ministry, and in Austria Proper Coiiut Tuaile 
never seems to lose or gain ground in his ingenious attempt to 
govern by disappointing one party after another. Towards the 
end of the year the King of Italy paid a solemn visit to Vienna, 
the avowed *objeet of which was to cement an alliance with Austria 
as a protection to Italy against France, from whom Italy had been 
alienated by the Tonis expedition. The prosperous sUle of Italian 
finance hoe enabled Italy to contract a great mid loan, which will 
permit her to anjoj the credit and comiort of a metallic currency; 
and the question of electoral reform, the bugbear of one Ministry 
after another, has been disposed of by the adoption of a scheme 
givii^ the ftaneliise to all who esa read and write. On the other 


hand, tho reltitions of Italy with the Pope are more strained than 
ever, partly owing to the unseemly riots which disgraced Rome, 
and which tho police could not repress, on the <H!casi'jn of the 
transport of the remains of the late Pope to their final resting* 
place. 

Russia and the worl{l were horrified early in the spriog by the 
anuouueamont that the JOiiqteror Alexander had been oruLally and 
foully uiuidorod. As lie passed in his carriage a bomb was thrown 
from the crowd by which u Cossack was wounded; theCzur stopped 
down to SCO tho wounded luau, a second bomb was thrown, and the 
Czar was so terribly injured that at the end of a few hours be died. 
At first it seemed as if his successor was inclined to seek popular 
support by making concessions, and Count Mulikofi' was directed to 
publish a liberal decree which had been prepared during the reign 
of the Emperor Aloxandor. But a change soon came over the 
spirit of the young l^mperor, who was alariuod at the uxtoiit to 
which disaffection had spread, and found that it had penetrated 
even the higher ranks of the army and navy. Count Melikuff 
was replaced by General JgnatieU'; the Czar shut himself 
up, a close prisoner, in the palace of Gulschiuu; and a final 
ukase has been issued, declaring that the Czar will fight out to 
the bitter end his quarrel with Nihiiisiu. Some dislracliun to 
popular discontent has been provided by the riotous amusement 
of Jow-baiting, in which the Itussians have improved on their 
Gorman example, and have plundered and maltreated every one 
known or supposed to be a .low, including, it was said, » person no 
less illustrious than Mine. iSarnh Bernhardt. In tliu regions of ita 
Asiatic possession llussia has won now triumphs. GeokTepe, thu 
stronghold of the Tekke Turcomans, w.hs taken by General Skubeleii', 
alter an obstinate resistance; a position was ultimately secured 
which commands not only Morv, but Herat; and Russia now finds 
herself entilUjii to ask lor what she terms a rectification of tho 
northern frontioi's of l*ersiu. It was probably tho countenance of 
liussia, and it was certainly the co-operation of a Jiussiau genoral, 
that prompted and enabled i’rincu Alexander of Bulgaria to 
ellbct a coup d'etat in hia tiny principality, by which he got rid of 
the Constitution that was obnoxious to him, imprisoned or 
e.vilod bis chief opponents, aud induced the peasants to give 
heed to thu prestmeo of his troops, aud Ueclare him the 
elect of the people and thu dictator of Bulgaria for seven 
years to come. Jn Turkey a scandal that had long been 
sleeping wus revived by the delerminatiuii of tho fciuitau to 
bring to a public trial the supposed murderers of Abdul Aziz, 
among whom was Midhat Ihisha, who sought refuge in the French 
('onsulate tit Smyrna, but nras surrenilured and sent to meet hie 
fete at Coustiintinople. The trial ended in the accused being sen¬ 
tenced to death; hut it hud been conducted in a manner au very 
peculiar, even for Turkey, that, lilthough the Ambassadors did nut 
openly interl'ero, they conveyed tlio opinion of Europe to the 
Sultan, and the sentence was commuted into exile to Arabia, 
llarussed os be has been by the claims of Greece, distracted by a 
rebellion in Albania, woriiod by the persistent demands of Eng¬ 
land fur reform in Armenia, ami uccupied with weaving constant 
dreams of triumphant I'au-I.slamism lu North Africa, the Sultan 
bus still found time to make a iiiiauciiil arrangement with hia 
creditors ; and Mr. Bourko has secured a fortune fur the bankete, 
u trifle to begin with lor lh«i bondholders, and shadowy hopes of 
Bomething niure lu come in a disUiut future. Nor is this the only 
iioUible financial fteltloment of the year. At the other end of 
Europe, Spain, too, Ints made one more arraugcnient with her cre¬ 
ditors. The elections hud confirmed the power of tho Liberal 
Ministry; tho popularity of thu King whs established; tho revenue 
was increasing, and might, by judicious arrangements, be still 
mure inc.ruosed; aud Sciior (Jannicho, whun he produced his 
Budget, was enabled to show that Spain could consolidate its 
Privileged Debt at a comparatively low rate of iuterest, and could 
give tbu bondliolders the happiness of seeiug wbci'o in future the 
money ullotU'd to thorn might probably come from. 

Scarcely four uioiitbs ailor the murder of the Czar the startling 
intelligence was received that an attempt had been made to murder 
the I'residunt of the United Stales. J'or weeks I’rosideiit Garfield 
lingered on, until in Soptuiuber death put an end to his sufleringu. 
The unstained integrity uf luu pjist, his simple aud manly character, 
and his patient lurtitude attracted the eager sympathy, not only 
of his own people, but of tho whole civilized world. Pity and 
indignation were alike increased whuu it was fuuiid that there was 
scarcely a shadow of ii motive for the murder, and that it was thu 
work of an empty-headed, disappointed ollice-soeker, who, having 
inflicted on his country the slain of o wanton murder, has since 
inflicted on it the stain of a trial conducted with revoltiug inde¬ 
corum. Day by day, os ibe Ihusident lingered on, the hopes, the 
fears, and the interest of millions were expressed in language that 
came from the heart, and were expressed by no one more warmly 
and pathetically tlwu by the Queen of England. The sutferiugs 
and death of President Garfield united the two groat brunches of 
the English mce in a eoniiuou sorrow, and the responsive gratitude 
of the American people ibund utterance in a salute being paid to 
tho English flag when the centeuary of Yorktown was celebrated. 
The time during which Ih-osidont Garfield had been ia office had 
btien too short to be signalized by anything more prominent thaa 
his quarrel with Senator Coiikling over the appointment of Mr. 
Robinson. His successor. President Arthur, has alun been too 
short a time in office io gain reputation oa disclose a policy; but he 
has inherited from the (Cabinet of bis predecessor two strange an*''* 
cations or exaggerations of the Monroe doctrine. The Uhilians, 
after defeating the Peruvians in two pitched battlee outside 
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fmined ponHOiision of the city, forced Prosidimt Pierola to fly, and 
act up a new IVesideut iu his jteuJ. Bat they foiled to luiike uu 
arronj^etuoni hy which the heavy terms they bought to impose, in¬ 
cluding a cession of territory, a large indemnity, nud the prohibition 
of a l*oruvian navy, could be nccwpled, and* they continued, and 
still continue, to occupy the capital of the enemy. After their 
occupation hnd lasted sonio months, Mr. Blaine thought proper to 
iutervene by a despatch which misled the Amuricau repro- 
seulative in Peru into declaring that he bad been instructed 
to aay that the United States would direct the combatants to aere[it 
tile terms of pence thnt the Washington Government might thiiilt 
proper, and which, if this whs a misconception, certainly iutiiuate 4 
that no other J*ower would bo permittod to nso its endeavours to 
pul an end to the war. M. de Jjusae.ps, again, has been uclively 
pushing on the construction of the Panama Canal, and the 
tiovurnment of the United Htates^ eeeing at last the importance of 
the enter prise, now seeks to obtain exclusive control over it, and 
asks Kngland to tear np tlio (Jlaylon-Bulwer Treaty on the jtlea 
that the Canal is mainly to bo reganleil as a cliauuel fur the coast¬ 
ing trade of the fcwates.lt can only bu hojied that, by the e.\erciHo of 
cuurteAy, tirmness, Lord Granville will suriuoiiut 

these new diplomatic troubles. 

No deaths during the year havo been f-o startling as tlioBO 
of Pn'sidunt Gartield and the ( 3 zar, and no one has passed 
away who hnd attniiu'd anything like the Bauie emiuenco 
in politics and literature ns Lord Jjeiicousfield; hut the death- 
roll is long of those wiio were distinguislx'd iu literature, 
in politics, in law, in ucieiice, and in art. The melan¬ 
choly, the bitterness, the vi\id ln.'»tovifiil power, the pbilo- 
Bophiy BO pregnant iu its hint-, bo vague in its iiiins, of Air. 
Carlyle, were buried in tin' grave which ho had long looked on as 
the only haven ho ilc.sired ; an end that bceiuod preiunture came to 
the bright sympathy, the largo toloruiice, and the genius for the 
picturesque, of J)oiin Stanley; while France lost iuM. Litireoiieof 
those few atudeiitB of a language wim have the real passion for study, 
and Eugland lost in Mr. Sprdduigone of those line .^^ehulars and raio 
bioginphera who toil through years of conscientious labour iu 
order to do justice, or more than juslico, to the object of their 
admiration. In the political world there pajsed away, b tudes 
Baron Haymoidc, M. Bufuiire, the last relic of the old-Jasliioued, 
stern, upright, and perli.iii.s narrow, Fiench I’arliauiontary school; 
Count Aruim, tho erring, but high-minded, victim of Prince 
Bisiuiirck's animosity; Mr. Adam, one of the bijst, most adroit, and 
most beloved of Parliamentary ollicials; Sir Williaui Ileathcote, 
who had long dignifled the House of Commons as a poj-feet Hpin-imeii 
of a University member; Mr. Miall, the must ardent and uncom¬ 
promising of Nonconformists; Archbishop Mcllule, long known as 
the Lion of the Tdbo of J udah and the friend of I)’(Jonnell; and one 
loss known, but who for years served Eugland well in the dillicult 
position of our Envoy at Cabul, Glmlam Husseiu Khan. 'I'ho legal 
world has had to deplore the lobs of the geuUo wisdom of 
Lord Ifatherloy; of the vigorous siud well-in formed common Bi>nso 
of liord Justice James; of tho ueuiuen and iuexhuiistiblu learning 
of Lord Justice Lush; of the intelligence, once so bright, and 
Bparkling, of tSir John Karslake; and of the vast erAdilion and 
varied knowledge of M. BlimlMchli. The gay world of birds 
will no more be depicted with loving accuracy by Mr. Gould, and 
the sciinty rays of t^xford science have been dimmud by tbo de¬ 
parture of the lamented I’roliissor Bolleston. Thoustiuds who 
have been moved liy his GarridL and convulsed by his Buudroarv 
mourned tho death of Mr. Sothern; but, above all, the lovers of 
English architecture liavo been striekon, for they have had to 
deplore at brief intervals the loss of Air. Burgos, who was uusur- 
paflsed in his knowledge of tlie early French stylo; of Mr. 
Becimus Burtuu, the lust liugeriug representative of tho old 
Italian school; and of Mr. Street, who hud lived to be tho chief 
oxpoiteut of I'kigiish Golliic, and who has left ^uhind him the 
beat of memuriaia iu the new Courts of Law', which are now 
rapidly approaching coinpUition. And, if tlio year has been marked. 
’ r deaths, it has nlho been marked by a strange series of 

S convulsions and sail catH.«4tropliefl. Gn the iSthof January 
i was almost buried in a fall of snow so wild and violent 
that Loudon was nearly cut otF from tho country. On tho 
I4tli of October a sudden blast of wind laid pmstrato in a few 
minutes huudmds of the tinest trees iu the parks of tho metropolis. 
All oai'tbquake atScio buried livo thousand persons in tbo ruins of 
the shattered buildings, aud left forty thousand others iiomolcss and 
exposed to the suporvnuiug pestilence. Cholera Las raged among 
tho unfortunate pilgrims of Mecca; tho burning of the Opera 
House at Nice w.as followed by the exactly siinilar, but much 
more fktal, calamity of the burning of the Ring Theatro at 
Vienna', and moro recently tho Wigan colliery explosion, the 
Oanonbury railway accident, the fatal panic in a‘Warsaw church, 
and Mr. Powell's lost balloon, have given warnings how near death 
may stand to all in fearful and unexpected shapes, l^rivaie per¬ 
sons who have been biessinl with tranquillity during its passage 
may look back on the closing ^venr as a happy one; but to the 
public it has been a year of much pain, little satisfaction, and many 
fosses; and a hojie that the new year may be a brighter one may 
this Uiue be expressed with moro than ordinary fervour and sin¬ 
cerity. 


THE GONCOKDAT OF iSot AND THE ORGANIC ARTICLES. 

O UR readers may have noticed a fresh aunouncemest In th» 
Paris telegrams of the Times of Wednesday last that the new 
Alinister of Public Worship intends to enforce a strict and literal 
observance of the Concordat, including^ we presume, the Otganic 
Articles, which, though never recognised at Rome, form in the 
estimation of the French Government an integral part of the- 
agreement. Jt appears indeed that, as a preliminary step, the 
prefects havo already been directed to furnish him with written, 
information regarding the character and antecadents of tho 
diiluront bishops, their suburdinates.” We took occasion not 
long ago to say something of the history and general bearings and, 
etlects of the C^uncordat of i8oi, which grew out of the revolu¬ 
tionary cataclysm of the old Gnllican Church, but was in its mala 
f'nturos a reproduction of the Coucordat of Bologna, adapted tO' 
tho exigencies of the Napoleonic rfyime. Bat those who are not 
familiar with the subject may like, in view of its revived impor¬ 
tance under AI. Paul Bert's Ministry, to have a somewhat mozo- 
precise account of its leading peculiarities, though we cannot 
of coursi) here undertake to exhibit in detail the 17 Articles 
of tho Concordat, and still the 77 supplementary Articloe 
which Napoleon with characteristic inveracity tacked on to it,, 
under tho title of ArtivUs Oryanitjuvs de la Convention du 26> 
Mfssidor an IX. cnlre la Pape el le Gouvernement Ft'an^aiSf, 
but which tlie Pope had never even seen or heard of boforo 
their publication, and protested against as soon as he did hoar 
of them. l\’o may tirnt repeat, what wo said before, that the 
general aim and tendency of both Concordat and Organic Articles^ 
but especially of the latter, was to form not an independent national 
Church, but a Church absolutely dependent on the Sovereiga 
power iu the State. With this view, however, while the ancient 
rights of the iiutive episcopate and ecclesiastical corporations were 
bysteinadcally superseded or ignored, the arbitrary powers of tbo- 
I'ope, as well as of iho Sovereign, were iucrea.sud, niththe int«zitiop» 
that the latter should rule the Church through the instrumentality 
of its nominal head. Na^ioleon’s leading idea was to make the 
clergy into a moral police, with tho bishops for prefects, whoso- 
cliief duty would bo to pronch tho obligation of devoted loyalty 
to tlio Empire, whilo, if he could have had his way, the Pope him¬ 
self must have merged his ecumenical position in a kind otTrciick 
patriarchate, residing at Faris with an uniplo revenue, and acting 
- -to use a phrase he actually employed in one of bis letters— 
an head Chaplain to the Emperor, b'uch a functionary, he con- 
Bifltently argued, could not bo too nb.solute, as long as he remained, 
the mere mouthpiece aud instrument of the spiritual absolutism of 
the civil Sovereign. 

It was impossible of course that Napolnon’s scheme of Church. 
])olicy should bo Ciirried out in its entirety. But the broad result^ 
ns might havo been expected, and as it may pretty safely be pre¬ 
dicted would under similar circumslaiices occur again, was to pro¬ 
mote iirst a tone of slavish and vicious JOrastianism, and then, by 
UQ iuevitablo and speedy process of reaction, to give an unprece¬ 
dented impetus to th.at spirit of fervent Gitramontanism which for 
the last half-eeiitury has dominated the French Church. Under 
Napoleon 1 . tlio clergy for tho most part assumed the character of sci^ 
vile Imperialists; under tho restored Bourbons they fell back at once 
ou their more natural aud traditional principles, and seemed almost 
to exalt the divine right of kings into an article of faith, to their owu 
grievous hurl aud discredit, wheu tho Revolution of 1830 again 
changed the political condition of the country. Louis XVill. had 
indeed attempted in 1817 to iutroduco a new Concordat, restoring 
us lur ns possible the eudowmenis and status of the Church as it 
existed before tho Revolution, but this the Parliament refused 
to accept. He did actually revive thirty of the suppressed sees,, 
thus raising the whole number to uiuely, not, as he Wd desired,, 
to its original complement of 131 dioceses. At the second fall of 
the Bourbons the clergy, who had so warmly supported their cause,, 
became doubly unpopular, and—partly on that account, partly be¬ 
cause they poi'ceived that it was iu fact solely through its union with 
Romo thnt the French Church hod been kept together at all through 
a revolutionary crisis which had shattered all purely national in¬ 
stitutions—became ulso fervently Ultramontane. And in their 
recoil from n royalist Eraslianism which had suddenly collapsed,, 
and under tho oppression of a monarchy which was Erostian. 
without being royalist, in the sense of having any pretence to 
hereditary divine right, their Ultramontauism was moulded by 
le-iders like Lamemmis and Montalombert into the novel form of 
a sort of political liberalism singularly out of harmony with. 
Gallican precedents and more than unfriendly to the Government 
of Louis Philippe. And sueb^ with the episode of a more or less- 
sincere revival of Napoleonic outhosiasm under the Second 
Empire—sternly discoura^d, to do them justice, by tbrir 
men of au earlier generation both clerical and lay—has l^n thi^ 
prevailing attitude from that time to this. It will certainly not 
bo luoditied, in tho direction of a closer and more cordial 
with the civil Government, by seeking to enforce with a severity 
hitherto unknown, or long since virtually abandoned, the o1^ 
Rorvance of the strict letter of the Concordat as it is understood 
by M. Paul Bert. ^ 

We have before explained that one very important point in 
the Concordat, and one which incidentally at least recognised or 
created an almost unlimited Papal absolutism, was the new dr- 
cumscription of French dioceses, which were xedueed by a stroW 
of the pen from 131 to 60, all the surviving bishops—of whom, 
there were 81—being requu'ed to zeugn wiima ten aeys. Forty* 
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five coDFented; the remaining thirty-six—including* fourteen 
rodent in IJnglaud—refused, as did most of the ** Oonstitutioual ’* 
hifdiojis, and idl tbt!>e wore summarily deprived. The vacancies 
thus created were to be tilled up by tho First Consul, who could 
eeleet at his pleasure from the ranks of the ancient hierarchy or of 
the Constitutionals,” and he was also to have tho right of nomi- 
oatiof^ to all vacant sees in the future, his nominee receiving 
canonical institution from tlio Pope, who thus rclhined a veto on 
the appointment. All bishops and occluaiostius of the socond 
order (priests) were to take an oath of nllogiancc to “ the Govnrn- 
xnent established by the constitution of tho French Republic" 
before entering on their duties, which is now, according to current 
reports, to be again rigidly exacted. There is nothing oileiisivo in 
tlm form of oath itself, though perhaps it may be thought in¬ 
vidious to require of one particulhr class specilic pledges for 
the dischaige of duties incumbent on every good citizen. Tho 
bishops thus appointed and pleJged are diivcled in tho Concordat 
to make a new division of parishn.«i which must rocoive tho 
approval of Government; they have also the right of nomina¬ 
tion to all the cures in their respocti vo dioceses; but here ngnin 
Government approval is required for their iiominecs. 411 claim to ! 
the confiscatod property of the Church was to be deCnitely relin¬ 
quished, and the Government guaranUted in lieu of it un traitcmnit 
‘Conaenable to the bishop and cures iippointed under the new 
aystem, and also promised facilities for securing such u(‘w endow- 
cnents ns French Cnthulics might chouse to bestow. Those nro 
tho principal articles of the Concordat with the exception of tho 
first, which guarautees the freo and public exerciso of tho 

Catholic, Apostolic, and Koiuun religion "—expressly declared to 
be that of “the groat majority of French cilizon.s''—and llio last, 
which, if strictly applied under ■ci.visliug circumstances- -as will 
certainly not bo the case—might rather sorioiislv embarrass tiio 
laction, not of the Church, but of tho Govonimeut in i''mnce. 
It runs thus:—“It is agreed between the <!ontracting parties that, 
an case any successor of tho present First Consul should not be a 
Catholic, the rights and preiYigativea above lueiitioned, and the 
nominations to bishoprics, shall be regulated in accordance with 
4 hese provisions by a now Conveution." M. Paul ilert is not 
indeed First (h)nsul, for that oilice no longer exists, but he stands 
in the place of the First Consul as the oiUcitil representative of the 
State in its dealings with tho Church, and ho is so far from boing 
■u Catholic that ho has ostentatiously and somewhat contemptuously 
orepudiated, not only all Christian, but all thoistic belief. Vet, in- 
stoad of bis being held thereby disqiinliiicd for the exerciso of eccle- 
siostical functions, M. Gambettii, as we know, has gone out of his 
way to remodel the existing arrangement of Cabinet oHices for 
4 ho express purpose of thrustii^ the iMinistry of l^ublic Worship 
upon him. The Conconiat tlioroforc, if it is to be strictly enforced on 
one side, is clearly not intended, so to speak, to be enforced all round. 

Rut that is not all. Thu Conconiat was presented to the Corps 
Xidgislntif in a plausible and conciliatory speech by M. Portalis, 
Minister of Public Worship, oil April 5, 1802. 'riiroe days later, 
on April 8, “ lioiiaparte, First Oonsiil," proclaimed, in tho name 
of the French people, 77 “Organic Articles," of which no whisper 
had previously been suitered to escape, us part and parcel of “the 
^aforesaid Convention betwoen ilis Holiiiess and the b'reach 
Goverumenl." In a Secret Consistory held on Alay 24 following 
Pius VJI. solemnly protested against these “other articles of 
which ho had not known," and insisted on the nocessily of ih('ir 
being nltorod, as contravening the principle of “rtmderiug iinlo 
'Cmsar tho things that are Ctesar’s and uuto God tho things that 
are God a." No such alteration was made, and the Orgniiic Arlic.les 
continued to bo treated by the Government ns an integral part of 
‘the Concordat, but in practice they have never been rigidly euforced 
in all their details. Wo can but siuuumrizu boro tho leading provision.s 
of this supplementary code. No (dlicial document nf the Court of 
Ilome is to bo introduced into France, nor any emissary from Rome 
•to ozorciso his functions there, without express pirmissiou of tho 
Government. No synod of any kind, diocesan, metropolitan, or na¬ 
tional,may be held in the country without similur permission, nor may 
the decrees of any foreign Council, Provincial or General, bo rccci\ od 
•until after being examined and approved by tho civil power. An 
Jippoal dans ivus hs cas d'abus —a category deliued in very cuuiprn- 
beneivo terms—lies from tho ecclesuislical tribunals to the Council 
•of State. Archbishops and bishops are to use no title but that of 
ckoifen or nunmeur; hence M. Bert has already dropped the 
•customary designation of Momdgnmr. Another Article, which ho 
bos recently threatened to enforce, forbids any bishop to leave his 
diocese without the permisHiun of the First Consul. All regula- 
<tions made for ecclesiastical seniinarics, as well as the names of all 
etudents under training there, nro to bo submitted to him, as also 
•a list of those who are from time to time to receive holy orders. 
Only one liturgy is to be used throughout France—a provision first 
tirougbt into force by Pius IX., who suppressed all the old diuccisan 
tues—and no feetivalB besides Sunday can be established without 
Government permission. No religious ceremony can take place 
outside tho walls of the church in towns where there is any temple 
dedicated to a ditibront form of worship, nor can bells be rung for 
anv purpose except to summon the faituful to church—neither the 
onU nor the principal use of bells in Itoman Oatliolic countries— 
wiuQut the sanction of the police. The nuptial benediction can 
only be given to those who produce a certificate of pravious civil 
maniago. ^varal minute and somewhat vexatious regulations are 
also kid down about preachers, which might easily be so enforced 
aeto “ tune" or gag toe pulpits at tho discretion of the civil ruler. 
There are various petty and technical rake on otherpointsof no great 


importance in themselvos, whicli might fairly enough entitle Napoleon 
I. to tho sobriquet bestowed by the King of Prussia on Joseph II. of 
Austria, “ my brother, tho iSacii&tan." It is almost ueeuless to 
okervo that, while common sense rather than compulsion has 
secured the observance of many of these regulations, others Imvo 
been sufierad to lie dormant, and that the attempt to onforco tlieni 
fill in tho letter >voiild practically cuiistitiito just that sort of petty 
and stupid persecution which, ll' not seriously prejudicial to its 
victims, is intensely provoking, and is sure to rouse their bitter niili- 
pnthy, not to say uutagouisni, ngtiiusl the Govermnent responsible 
for it, without any compunsaling advauLago. 'i'liey regard it, if 
JVIgr, Freppcl, llisliop of Angers, may be Uilfen lor their spokes¬ 
man, us an attempt “ to force back the Ghurch a ceutiiiy, and re¬ 
impose tho restrictions which fettered it on the miirrow of tho 
proscriptions of the Jiirectory and tho crimes of the Iteign of 
Terror." ilowever wo nro not concerned hero to discuss M. 
Ganibuttas motives for a course of })olicy which to men of all 
shades of opinion out of Franco, and to at least a very largo 
minority of French citizens, appears equally arbitrary and iin- 
wi.-e. Thero are many provi&ious in tlie Concordat, as interpreted 
by the Organic Arlicle.s, which a nkillul poiititf, who knew 
how to play his caids and was able to maiiil^iiii amicable relations 
with the Ooveriimciit, might utilize fiu* tlie promotion of Papal 
and episcopal aUsululism ; and it i.s sLudiously framed throughout 
to facilitate tho exerciso of civil despotism over the ecclcsiiwtical 
order. What it cannot subserve, and can hardly fail mure or less 
gravely to prejudice—it would indeed be a slur on the ustule 
penetration of its author were it oUuTv\’lse—is tho toriuatiou of 
a healtliy and independent religious life in the clergy and hier¬ 
archy of the national (Jhurch. 


IN TIIl'ATKES. 

rilllE attention called in this country to the existing and 
Jl. posbilde dangers from lire, or iiltirm of lire, in theatres and 
places of public n.ssembly by the horrible ocriirrenee at the King 
Theatre in Vienna, has lu various ways been kept alive. ’ It has 
too often happened that a disaster of this kind has done nothing 
more, alter the first shock, tliuii stimulate a lomporaiy activity 
among people directly concerned in doing or wkhiiig to do all 
they can in tuknig pieviMitivo measures. After tlie late disostcr, 
however, a moveiueut which, it may b(* hoped, will not bo with¬ 
out result, was set on Ji)ot by a body of persons whoso profession 
involves n close and eonlinual acquaintance with tho aiTangoments 
of the audience p.o't of all iiuportant Jiondon thoatres, and since 
that time varirais disasters, os perhaps was to bo expociod, have 
occurred ill theatres and other places of liUiiiHOiiieut or assembly. 
Fortunately, these disuslers liave been comparatively on a small 
scale, and, hut for the general horror c.xcited by the Ring Tlioatro 
calastrophe, some of Lhinu iniglit have been loss hoard of. But 
it is .sutisfacLory to note that public attontion seoiuB now to bo 
seriously directed to ihise mailers, and it is perhaps oven more 
satislaclory tliuL in more than one case the result of a sudden 
scare has at tho same time served to kerp per)ph!« minds alivo to 
diiijgei’uu.s pos-sibililit's, and to ])revo tlint, with proper urrunge- 
nieiits, even an unreasoiiiug jiaiiic need not liuvo luUil results. 

The movement to which wo Iia\o releneil was started last week 
at a meeting of the dramatic crilic.s of tho principal Itundon 
]i:ipel's, and at this meeting certuin n solulioDS wero passed. Be- 
Juiu we go into this rpiestioii, it may bo convenient t-o say some¬ 
thing of mieiit alarms uiid disasters, by iiir tho mo.8l serious 
of which since tho case of II10 Ring TJieatre has bueii caiisud 
hy the alarm of tire raised iu a church at Warsaw. Of this, 
according to tins latest reports, tho result has been tweuty-niiio 
defitbs, and over a hundred more or less seriuiis injuries. Jn 
I.ondoii on 'I'uesday night last a .similar alarm was raised at 
the Grecian Theatre. As uiiglit have been expected, luanv of 
the nudieiiee made a rush for tho exits without waiting to niako 
sure wiiellu'i* the alarm was true or false, and, ns might not have 
been e\pi>cled, 110 one, according to a ruport, “ appears to linvo beoil 
hurt ill tho slightest degree, alliiougli some oight hundred piTsous 
rushed out of the place iu a headlong, frantic muuiicr." A cun- 
siderablo i»:irt of the credit for this is no doubt duo, not only to 
the provibiou of ample exits, but also to the pru.seiice of mind 
preserved by “ tho manager nud otJinr.s on tho stage,” who set 
themselves to the ta:dc oi allaying tho panic. Jlud tho saoio 
presence of mind bemi rct.iiaed in the loco of a too well- 
grounded alarm by those on tho stage of the Ring Theatpo, 
much, if not all, of tho horrors which then ensued might have 
been avoided. There are still many peo]>lo who renieiuher the 
ctjolness with which Gharles Dickens, standiug on the stage in 
front of H blazing piece of scenery, reassured hie aiidu'iicc, 
and prevented a panic in a place where its results could not 
but have been of the most seriou.s kind. The action of ono 
mastei’-mind in this way has, of courae, its etlect both on 
tlioso iu front of and those behind Die lights. It persuades tho 
audieuco to sit still, or, iit Uv'ist, to take measures fur esc.ipB in 
an orderly fashion, and it encourages the iiremen, or the temporary 
Uremeu, to go about their work methodically and swiftly. Another 
panic occunx'd at ijeeds on the same ilight as that at the Gre<Ai).n, 
and with more rciison, since some decorations were actually set uu 
lire. Here the fact tiial there were no very serious results xvas 
perhaps more remarkable than iu toe case of the Grecian, since tho 
building iu which the scare took place had uuo of the most dou- 
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MTOU8 faults which such a buildiog can have in the fact that the 
doors all opened inwards—the general safety being due to the 
prompt action of the police in breaking them open from the out- 
aide. The terrible occurrence in a Brighton music-hall belongs 
strictly to another category, but bears only too plainly on the 
general question of supervision of theatres and music-halls. There 
was another alarm on the night before that at the Grecian, at a 
music-hall in Berlin. There too alarm was false, and was not ap¬ 
parently followed by serious results. It is, as we hare said, 
satisfactory to note some of these cases, as regards the danger 
of panic*, but the amount of this satisfaction is in no way a 
measure of the importance of reconsidering entirely the ejusting 
etato of our own—to say nothing of other peoples’—^theatres, 
music-halls, and places of assembly. Nor will cynical announce¬ 
ments as to the immunity for a long time of the public, and the 
deaths of a manager and a dresser, do anything to prevent the 
question being seriously thought of. In one imnortant way some 
otboi*people—and especially the Viennese—are fur better olf than 
wo are in this matter. Their safely is now being looked after by a 
benevolent autocracy, and it is precisely autocracy in this respect 
that we want, and that we are practically without. 

'This want cannot, perhaps, be more conveniently shown than 
by quoting tlie resolutions of the dramatic critics above referred 
to. They run thus:—That the condition of many of the 
Ijondon theatres, both in regard to the stogo and the auditory, 
in case of fire and panic, is extremely unsatisfactory and unsafe. 
2. That the time has come for amending the laws that apply to 
theatios and places of amusement generally in the United ICing- 
dom; and that it is highly necessary to appoint a Govemmont 
ofHcial. to be held publicly responsible for the safety of theatres 
and places of amusement, and to be assisted by qualified in¬ 
spectors.” It might be desirable to include places of assembly 
wltli places of amusement, sioco, to tako one instance, Exetor 
Hall might not, perhaps, be exactly defined ns a place of amuse¬ 
ment. Otherwise it is likely that tho resolutions will commend 
themselves as being thoroughly to the point. The third and fourth 
resolutions are to the effect that, pending an^ new legislation, the 
control, as regards fire and .alarm of fire, of theatres and public 
places, should be placed in the hands of tho Chief of the Metro¬ 
politan Fire Brigade, and that ** the Lord Chamberlain be invited 
to assist, as for as lies in his power, in the prevention of fire, or 
alarm oi fire, in theatres.” It seems to us as desirable a thing as 
can be that the resolution relating to Captain Shaw, who is of 
course tho one person most fitted to deal with such matters, 
should, if there is no insuperable difficulty, be carried into eiiect 
as quickly as may be. But on this point it is to bo observed that 
the Chief of the Metropolitan ]«^ire Brigade is not a Govern¬ 
ment servant, but the representative of the Metl'opolitan Board of 
Works, or, in other words, of a large vestry. The resolution in- 
▼itiug the Lord Chamberlain’s aid ** ns far as lies in his power” 
is, in a sense, unhappily significant. What lies in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s power is to make the granting or renewal of a 
licence to most of the London thenlrcs conditional on certain 
alterations or precautions which he thinks necessary being made 
or taken. He has not the power to inflict any penalty short of 
revoking or refusing a licence, and, in tho case of a large theatre, 
revoking a licence means widespread ruin. Also this power can, 
practically, be exercised only once in evory year. The Lord 
Chamberlain's Oflico attends minutely, and has for years past so 
attended, to the inspection of theatres without being in any way 
legally expected to do so ; and somo three years iigo an Act 
of Parliament was passed, empowering tho Board of Works to 
compel, for the purposes of public safety, any alterations of 
which the Lord Chamberlain might approve, in existing theatres 
and music-halls. The same Act provided that new theatres 
and music-halls should not be built without the combined 
sanction of the Lord Chamburlaii] and the Board of WorJis, 
no licence to be given without a certificate of safety from 
the Board of 'Works. Many people will be of opinion that the 
powers thus entrusted to the Board of Works and tho Lord 
Chamberlain have not, at least as regards necessary alterations, 
been exercised with nearly enough stringency in two or three coses. 

It is always more easy to point out faults or shortcomings in 
existing arrangements than to suggest an etlectual remedy; but it 
seems to us tolerably obvious that what, amongst other things, is 
urgently wanted is the vosting in compotont hands of a summary 
jurisdiction for inflicting penalties, substantial but not excessive, 
for every act of disregard or neglect of recommendations issu¬ 
ing from the Office of tho Lord Chamberlain or of tho Board 
of Works. It is, as we have said, a very serious step in most 
oases to refuse a licence j and it is not unnatural that managers, 
having undertaken to carry out certain recommendations, shoidd 
sometimes delay, if not forget, them. Every such delay, how¬ 
ever, involves a certain danger; ^ and every such delay or 
neglect should be punishable according to its gravi^. Another 
matter equally urgent, and perhaps moro easy of immediate 
arrangement, is that fire-drill should be established in all theatres, 
and that the men told olf to flre-duty should be from time to time 
exercised b;^ unexpected calls to their several quarters and 
duties. This recommendation was, indeed, made by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office in 1^76 *, but, in considering it, it seems 
necessary to remember what was said Captain Shaw iu his 
ioterestiog pamphlet published m the same year, on 
Fires iu Theatres” (London: E. aud F. N. Spon):—*<By the 
fireman here used is to be understood a man trained 
Id instructed iu the business of extinguishing fires, imd 


not, as ^ commonly is found, a mere labonrer, seena-shifter, 
or other subordinate assistant, clothed in a costume resembling a 
fireman’s uniform.” One other passage from^be same pamj^ilst it 
seems at this moment especially desuable to call attention to 
** All doors for the entrance and exit of viutors should be made to 
open both ways, and should be of such light material that in any 
great eme^ncy they could be forced open, even if dosed end 
bolted.” This possibility of instantaneous ferdng should, we 
may add, bo applied especially to all the doors which are In- 
senbed with the words Extra Exit” Too often it is feond 
that these doors can only be unlocked by an attendant who 
is likely to be out of the way just when he ia wanted, 
and too often, as we have on former occasions pointed out, 
tho doors are not so much Extra Exits” as extra opemnge 
on to a main corridor whdTe a stream of people coming through 
them would strike on another stream coming from anomer direc¬ 
tion. This particular matter seems to us the one of whidi the 
importance is least recognised by certain managers who have made, 
and continue to make, most commendable endeavours to minimise 
danger from fire or panic. Unluckily there will always be, while 
human nature remains what it is, managers of another sort, and 
it is to meet their cases particularly that further legislation b 
urgently needed. 

Meanwhile it is an agreeable task to record the snceess of an ex¬ 
periment which lias many advantages, among them the great one 
of reducing the risk from fire. We refer to the arrangements 
for lighting the stage of the Savoy Theatre by the incan¬ 
descent electric light. The lamps used are those invented 
and manufacturod by Mr. Swan, and the arrangements have 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. Siemens. The 
whole system seemed, when wa saw it on Tuesday last, to be 
perfectly successful. About twelve hundred Swan's lamps ate 
used for the whole house, and these are supplied with the cut- 
rent from a number of Siemens alternating-current machines, 
driven by two of Fowler’s ploughing engines, of sixteen horse¬ 
power (nominal). The engineers in charge stated that they were 
developing about 120 horse-power; but our own observations 
give a result more favourable to the light, for at the time at which 
wo examined the engines they were not developing more than i oo 
horse-power Irntween them. Every possible form of stage light 
has bron provided for, and the details of connecting and discon¬ 
necting the lights are beautifully managed—the process of putting 
up a light and connecting it to tho main leads being far simpler 
and more expeditious than the equivalent process in the case of 
gas-lights. Thera is a woU-designod system for throwing resist¬ 
ance into the diflerent circuits, so as to vary tho brilliancy of tbe 
lights, which has wisely been arranged to work from handles and 
dials almost tbe exact counterpart of tiioso used for the samo pur¬ 
pose for the ordinary gas service of a theatre. It is impossible to 
overstate the advantage of the now plan to all employed behind 
the scenes. Instead of an atmosphere of very hign temperature, 
smelling strongly of gas, there is, under the system of ^ectrie 
lighting, hardly any rise of temporature, and no smell, Tho 
danger from fire is enormously reduced, as tho lamps have not 
heat enough to set fire to anything; and thero is also an absonco 
of the sourco of danger from carrying about flexible tubes still 
containing gas. The dynamos used are, as wo have said, of tbe 
alternating-current type; but, as thnir electro-motive force is only 
about thirty volts, we may safely say that neither danger to Ufa 
nor risk of fire can be occasioned by their use. 


THE ANARCHY IN IRELAND. 

T here is a tradition to the effect that nothing of importance 
happens at Gliristmas; but this tradition cannot be sud to 
have been couflrmod at tbe present time in reference to Iroland. 
The end of last week and the beginning of the present saw the 
adoption—late, indeed, but it is to be hoped not too late—of almost 
tho first reaUy butdneaslike plan for the suppression of disoider that 
the Goverimient has undertaken since the proclamation of the Land 
Leogue. Tho division of the most disturbed dis^icts into five 
separate regions, each under the control of what may he called a 
resident magistrate with a roving commission, is an excellent idea, 
and it has been followed np by alterations in* procedure whiqh 
greatly facilitate the serving of writs, and by fresh proclamation 
oi districts which will make the seizure of arms easior. Of three 
of the persons appointed to the new office little is known in Eog<- 
land: but Mr. Blake and Mr. Oliffbrd Lloyd have the highest 
possinle reputation, and the latter at least has shown enetgy and 
ability which could hardly be surpassed. This arran^ment, 
it need scarcely be said, attords a new and admirable opportunity 
for that combined attack on tbe no-ranters which has been so 
long and so vainly recommended, and which now has the sup¬ 
port of a characteristic and valuable, if not altogether en¬ 
couraging, article by Mr. Mahatiy in the January number of 
the Contemporarp Keviiw* Every artifice of unscrupuloas paxty 
zeal has been used in England by a certain section of the 
liberal, or rather the Radical, party to prevent the collection 
of tho funds necessary for this object; and these artifices have 
80 far succeeded that tbe contributions to the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund have as yet bean few, and the amount, considering the 
largo individual subscriptions of which it is made up, scanty. 
Mr. Gladstone's letter of Christmas Eve to t^ Lord Mayor 
ought, however, to defeat tbe plan of his too fiii^ful foly 
lowers. As to those followers, the most tespeotal^ of tto 
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motiYes may perho^M best be put by a alight alteration of a 
aentence of their own, ** It seems better to the rasher spirits of 
the Tory party that Ireladd should be disturbed than that a 
Liberal Qovoruuieut should have the credit of its pacification.” 
8 o, also, we suppose, it seems better to the rnshur spirits of llio 
Kadieal party that Ireland should be disturbed than Ibut any 
doubt should bo cost on the ability of a Liberal Government to 
pacify it. However, these rocrioiinationB—or, as Mr. Gladstone 
oalls them, with rather uuusual felicity, these undiscriininating 
retaliations'’yare not prolitahio; and tho roueut action of tlie 
Irish Lxecutivo has made a partner.«hip between the Govcrnmenl 
and private enterpriso perfectly possible. The most obvious way 
of carrying out this partnership would be the appointment by the 
Property Defence Association and the Lord Alayor's (Committee 
of on agent to work with each of tho new superiors of dis¬ 
tricts. That there is no time to be lost the ever-increasing reports 
of anarchy make but too clear. There is no exaggeration in the 
use of the word evor^iacreasing. If any one (even if he is what 
the Governor of the Bank of Kugland calls a strong parly man) 
will read the account of the outrage at Kiluiallock, and of the 
deer-slaying near Clonmel, he will see that parts at least of 
Ireland aro in a stale to parallel which it is necessary to go back 
to the famous burning of chateaux and devastation of preserves in 
the early days of the French Bevoliition. Misrule of this kind 
never remains statiouarj in amount and degree. It is put a 8y>p 
to sternly aud promptly, or it grows. When, in connexion with 
these things, there is taken the wild ItigUtR-of-Man doctrine about 
the soil, which is now being placarded all over Ireland with the 
name of a Homan (Catholic Bishop at its foot, the urgent necessity 
of immediate action to show that there are such things ns law and 
pronerty must be evident. 

The correspondence which has boon published between Mr. 
Ohninberlain and a country Dissenting minister is naturally of 
considerable interest in connexion both with tho general que.stion 
and with that of the tardy action of the Government. 
Bvon bitter partisans, much more conlemplntivo lookers-on, must 
feel a certain commisoraiion for Mr. Chamberlain. His undoubted 
ability, and the great influeucu which, us the ropresentalivo of the 
chief force which gained them odico, he deservedly exercises with 
his colleagues, have not saved him from cutting but a serry tigure 
ill this Irish matter. In its earlier singes Mr. Chambcrlaiii 
pledged himself deeply ugiiinst the notion of re})rei>siiig the Irihh 
movement; j'ot the Governniont has begun to rGpre8.s, and iMr. 
Chamborlaiii is still one of its ornaments. Not long ago he 
attempted a defence of this position of his, which amuunied,in tlie 
estimation of most critics, to a ataleiuent that he and iho Govern¬ 
ment had been in favour of the iiioveniciit so long as it played their 
game, and had turned against it w'hcn it heciime iiicouveiiieul. 
Mr. Chamberlain indeed, in this very loiter to I\lr. l*ngu llopps, 
speaks of this summary of his defence ns a result of tho accus¬ 
tomed habit of iniM'eprcsentation of the Torit'S.” IJe is to he 
Complimented on u&ing Mr. Bright's Javourito fonimla peii- 
phrustically, and not in its original Lluutuus.s. But unfortunately 
the cxplan.'tlion which ho liiiiiself proceeds to give simply repeats, 
in language more comforting to his own sell-f.stecm, the version of 
tho misrepresenting Tories. 'I'Jiis, however, is a que.>*tiou 
of bygones, necessarily more intere.'stiiig to Air. C'lnimberluiu 
than to finybudy else. It is satisiacUuy to liiid that tho Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade has advanced even from his Liver- 
iwol position. Tlie No-Hent Manifesto i^ “disgraceful.” The 
privik^ges given to the Irish tenants are “ more generous than 
tWse of liny other country enjoy.” “Acts of violence have 
multiplied,” and “ the lime for the Oovermnent to act boldly ami 
firmly htu9 come.” ** It is the duty, and will be the object, of the 
Government to give all tho protection from violence which tho 
resources of the State can supply.” “Nothing can be more fatal to 
democratic progress than an opinion, jAstified by facts, that 
Liberalism is powerless to protect tho majority against anarchy 
and disorder, fostered by an irreconcilable minority.” We 
might, if we wore moro anxious to criticize Mr. Chainborlnin 
than to welcome an important and unexpected recruit to tho 
banners of order, take exception to some of these phrases. There 
is, perhaps, a somewhat unlucky donfession in that word 
“generous” applied to the benefits conferred on the Irish 
tenant. Parliament, we might bavo thought, should have been 
just before it wha generous, and should not have been generous 
at all' with other people's money, which Mr. Chamberlain 
implicitly confesses that it has been. The substitution of 
the fetish of democratic progi-ess for good government, 
just laws, liberty, order, or something of that sort, is 
amusing, aud so is the suggestion that, though Libertdism 
is quite willing to protect a majority from the violence of a 
minority,, it would not consider it ^ necessary to protect a 
minority from the violence of a majority. But all these things 
may pass. We shall bo content with Mr. Chamberlain's admis¬ 
sions and disregard his reservations, or consider them only as 
enhancing the vluue of his submission to the principles of order. 
It is no light tlting that the most extreme Hadical in the Cabinet; 
the typical demagogue (uncomplimentary connotations apartj of 
the day *, the man who has climbed highest in the Shortest time 
by the aid of the principle that there is no political god but 
democratic progress, and that he himself is its fhvourite prophet: 
the repraaentative of the party whose watchword is, “ the devil 
take all order,’' ^ovdd new, if only for a time, hold that ^e re** 
atoiation and preservation of order is the chief duty^ and object of 
Oovemment of which he is a member. Two inferences, one 


cot very comforting, the other somewhat more so, may be drawn 
from this letter. The one is that the state of Ireland must be 
oxtraordiuarily bad when oven Mr. Ohamberlain feels that he con 
no more afford, in Pyni's language, to “ encourage friends.” The 
other is that tho Government has at Inst awoke in earnest to the 
knowledge of tho fact. 

As usual, the Ijand Commission and its working supply not tho 
least black spot in a ^ulliciently black pro.<«poct. Curistraas has 
naturally served ns an opportunity for rutn)S])L‘ct8 of the action of the 
Commission hitherto,and theretn'spect is sutliciently unsatisfactory. 
In tho action of the superior Court there has indued been little to find 
fault with, except tho extraordinary imprudence of the legal Com¬ 
missioner's opening promises. A difforenco of opinion, however, 
alniftst amounting to a dispute, which took place on the last day 
of sitting before Christinss, gave an unpleasant glimpse below the 
surface. It is dillicult to conceive a more impudent application 
on the face of it than that which was made to the Court. A 
tenant who owed nearly five years' rant, ogaiust whom an eject- 
niunt decree had been taken out nearly two years ago, and to wnom 
a whole year's further grace had then been given by liis landlord 
before any attempt was made to put that decree in force, applied 
for extensiou of time to sell. One at loast of the (Jom- 
Uiissioners was in favour of granting this request on the payment 
of two years' rent only. That, ns Mr. Cummissioner Vernon 
pointed nut, such an application was merely making the Court an 
engine for deferring the payment of lent, is obvious enough. As a 
rule,however, the head Commission appears to have been guided by 
tolerably wise principles. It is to bo wished that os much could 
bo said for its impulsive subordinates. Thu so-called principles 
on which the Sub-CommiBsioners are said to have acted, alter 
conference with their chiefs and Mr. Forster, ore, it is to be 
hoped, apocryphal, and should certainly bo inquired into as soon 
IIS Barliuiuont meets. One of these principles, to fall bock on 
Grillitirs valuation in default of any distinct index of value, 
whether the rent had boon raised or not, may be pronounced to be 
simply a gross breach of faith with the Douses olParliamoDt. It 
is tolerably certain that, if such a principle had been announced in 
the House of Commons, the Bill would have been shipwrecked; 
and it is perfectly certain that, had it got through, the minority 
would have been so small that the House of Lords would have 
been not only entitled, but bound, to reject it. Awumiuff 

of a secret code of principles such as this, it is idle to 
talk of the Sub-UomiuiHBioners having been “ pninstakiiw and 
impartial " in its application. Similar painstaking certainW, SJ^ 
bimilur impartiality, in so far as that word is applicable at all, may 
be found in the annals of the inquisition or the Star Chamber. 
It is not dillicult to bn impartial in applying a code which, 
hn.s been arranged beforehand so as to iavpur one side 
only. it IS to be hojHid that more credence may be given 
to a conlrailii'iioii of the statement, incredible in itself, that 
the Suptn'ior Court would not re-examine questions of fact. 
'I'iie appointnieiit of (‘ompetenl surveyors to enable it to do so is 
the only thing that will give JOnglitihiUfii cnnlidence in tho working 
of the ('omiiii.'-.sion. It is true that there reiuains the practioiu 
dilUculiy of tlie time required to get through the cases, but this is 
a liiattur im i\ liich it is somewhat ueu<iie.4g to comment. The 
country Jins deliberately undertaken the tu^k of revising tho rental- 
book of Irelniid, and the country must provide the means of 
doing it. Considering tho amount of JCnglisli money which is 
already la\ished on Ireland, the expense of some scores of Land 
Comniisbioners is no such great matter. The methods and prin¬ 
ciples upon which these Cuuiinissionors could proceed supply a far 
dillereiii question. It may be confidently asserted that, if those 
methods and principles are such as they are stated to be, and such 
ns appears from the actual conduct of the sub-Couits, tho business 
is not, and cuimot come to, good, if it was intended that 
I'arliaiueiit sboiihl pass a uieiisuro giving the actual tenant- 
farmers of Ireland their lands at what Grifilth's valuation 
demonstrably is, a rent from fifteen to thirty per cent, under 
the fair letting value, tlio proposal should have been honestly aud 
openly made to it. 


DANCING MKN^. 

rj'IHERE is a time at which even lions are out of season. When 
X country balls are at their height, and people are driving 
many miles in the dark at tho period of the year which is of all 
others the most unsuitod for going out at night, a Tendon lion is 
as unseasonable in a country house as a Tay salmon. During the 
London season and the autumn visits at country houses celebrities 
art) eagerly sought after; but when the ball season begins, mind 
has togive way to matter,intellect is at a discount,and legs are 
at a premium; authors, politicians, and generalissimos are nobodies 
in comparison with dancing undergraduates, under-secretaries, 
and subalterns; while the only use of music is for waltzes and 
gallops. Dancing men may almost bo said to come into season 
with oysters, and so long as they are seasonable, they have no rivals 
in point of marketable value The causes of the demand for this 

_r*.!_AMU l.v im^nuana nKoAIIVA. Tkllfilli* f-ka winfni. 


ay to July people are supposea to oe in ijonaou; aunng August 
id September they profess to he in Scotland; ana from Ash Wed- 
isday to Easter they are understood to be better emjrioved; so 


the only period left free for local English balls is from Michaelniss 
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the heginniDgf of Lent, and at that fleasoii ever^ weeic is over- 
<90wded with theBo eniertamoientB. Now, even if we wore to 
(Uqw that in Ihigflislt familioa there are as many boys as girls, 
it would be obvious that t))ore must be a deiicibtcy of dancing 
men. In most largo families one or two boys are abroad, uither 
with their regiments or in houses of husiiu ss ; and those that 
are employed in their own country cannot idl got their holi¬ 
days at once. Tho daughters, on the contrary, remain at honi(», 
and the local balls are their great annual festivals. But we. 
may go further and say that, even if tlujro were to he mi emial 
number of young men tiiid young woiiinu at home in h’.iiglish 
country Imuses, Llioru would still be a great deliciency of dancing 
men; fur while a stigma is attached to a girl if she is not 
asked to dance almost every dance during a ball, there i.s no 
kind of discrodii to the lazy youth who stands with a crowd of 
other drones hloching up the doorway, or sits in tho supper-room 
mssipinfr with his fellow-nion. It cannot, thereforo, be a matter 
for surprise that during tho winter mouths men who can and will 
dance should bo at a fabulous premium, nor may it bo altogether 
superfluous to add that they arc fully aware of their value. What¬ 
ever may bo the tastes of the occupiers of country houses, if they 
have daughtctr.«, or if they wish to act up to the conventional 
standard of rural hospitalitv, they aro obliged to allow, and even 
to court, the presence of nliorde of young fellows with whom, iu 
nine cases out of ten, they have scarcely an idea in common. 

To tho dilliciilty of procuring doncing men at ibo height of the 
local ball season dwellers in country seats can amply testify. 
Necessary as they are at their own spijciul seascjn, dniicing men do 
not occupy one’s thoiiglits at ot her times, and it would bo hard 
indeed to be required to toady every tolerable youth that one 
met with because he might bo useful at one or other of tho 
balls that take place in tho short country ball season on either side 
of Christmas. Yet tho host who ucgl(‘(;ts to cultivate tho 
acqwintance of young fellows between eighteen and thirty has 
to lament his indiscretion and idleness during December and 
January. Headers of Punch have often laughed at the cxei^ 
tbns of Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby do Tomkyns to secure cele¬ 
brities as their guests, hut their labours arc as child's play 
compared with tnose of ordinary country hasts aud hostesses 
to secure dancing men. After all, Mrs. Ponsonby do Tomkyns 
flies at high game, whereas the country ueutlomnn is obliged 
to content himself with any passable small fiy that can dance 
troi$ tempt. The announcement that a neighbouring ball is 
appointed for a certain night is enough to mahe the heart 
of the bravest of hosts to quail, lie knows from bitter ex¬ 
perience tho troubles that await him. Dancing men are so fully 
aware of their own value at this time of year that they aro in no 
hurry to answer invitations. 'J'hoy wait until they have plenty 
to choose from, and then select the must tem})ling oilers, telling 
falsehoods to the donors of the others. J'lveii it' dancing yoiitlis 
did not delibcralsly wait their own limo before answering their 
invitations, there would inevitably he some di'lay in ihoir re¬ 
plies; for, w’hen men are iu<i\ing abimt from Jlou^e to house, 
staying two nights hero and ojhs night tljere, iJieir Jotters follow 
them iihimt in a vague and uucmlain mtiuiu r. The facility with 
which iJK'n moJto excuso'^, whrji their iii\itatiojis are not exactly 
to their liking, is amazing. Tiioy say thciy have promised 
to go elfiowheie, when they are as free us the w'inds; that they 
dou^ think they will be able to get leave, when they know that 
their long leave will he sciucely half exluui.>.U:d ; aud litnl they 
have uncles or aunts seriously ill, when tlioeo respeetuhlo relations 
are in tho ei)joyiiu>nt of rude health. Kvtm, alter lliey liavo ac¬ 
cepted invitations, they will slip out of them if Boiuetliing bettor 
turns up. It was so f'tupid ol'lUeui, hut when t^ey ace*‘ptt.‘d our 
hind invitation, thifv ciuile forgot tlnat they hud already engaged 
themselves to tho DuKc of Cambria; or they Imd fancied that li)o 
22 nd was a Thiu’sday instead of a Wednesday, and, as they had 
promised a luontli ago to go to Lady Pib-ster's on the Thursday 
of that parlicAilar weeJi, it would be quite impossible to c'^me 
to Shortrent Oiuitle on tliat day, although they had promised to 
go there uii the 22nd, imagining tiutt day to be the Wednesday. 

When a sulllcieut number of dancing men have been with dilTi- 
culty engaged, the iroiiblos of the host arc by no means ended. 
Tho chances arc, that when the day of their advent arrives, 
half of thorn will arrange to come by trtuns enabling 1 hem to 
reach tho house to which they are destined about threo o’clock, 
while the other half can by no possibility appear before eight. 
The iirat division will sit speeculess in arm-dmirs throughout 
the afternoon, refusing to be comfoi ted, evidoDtl^r cursing thoir 
bitter fate. The train conveying the second division is pretty 
certain to be late, and it is likely enough that a mistake will 
have been made about a ily that has been ordered to meet thtmi. 
When the party at last sits down to a spoiled dinner, an hour after 
its appointed time, one half of the guests will bo mentally grum¬ 
bling at having been kept waiting in the most uniusutlable 
manner, while the rest will consider that they have been very 
cruelly bustled, and hurried in thoir toilet, to say nothing of the 
hMQdsfaipe of thoir joumt^. Even if all preliminarios have gone 
att^thly, dancing men «fe not, generally speaking, the most 
entortaiiung of giussts. They are deeply conscious of the obliga¬ 
te under which they are putting their host, and they oot ac- 
They will somotimue—though not always—allow 
uvea to be amusedbut they wUl 00 no consideration 
lumiaelves to amuse others. That is the anoliisive business 
man,” and if Um host has not engaged tiie ser^ 


have only coma to dance, and they ore as avene to doing «iy- 
thing for which they were not hired as the most cantanl^us 
of modern servants. They will take good shooting as a per^ 
quisite; but nothing will induce them to shoot if they faaVO' 
any suspicion that their doing so maj be useful. Thdr 
monnor of pas^iing the day is much as follows. Just as the 
ordinary mortals of the party are leaving the breakfast-room, the 
first of the dancing men appears, to be followed at intervals of a 

g uarter of an hour by f)thers. When they have finished their 
renkfasts, they light cigarettes iu the hall, makiug the house 
reek of tobacco. They tiicn go out to make a few meteorological 
observations, leaving the front door wide open behind them. 
Ilantig torn up some envelopes and thrown them on the gravel in 
front of tho house, they come into tho hall with muddy boots, 
and assemble round the fire, to spend the morning in silently 
pulling to pieces tho .journals ana the illustrated newspapers, 
aud Bcaitering them in all directions. Oonorally spealnng, 
they take no apparent interest in the young ladies tmiil toe 
evening. They are capital hands at luncheon; and, as soon os 
that moal is over, they begin to smoko again. One or two of 
them may perhaps take a stroll, but most of them will probably 
Btioud thoir afternoon alternately sleeping and smoking in arm¬ 
chairs or on sofas in the sinokiug-roum and study. From tea-time 
till the dressing-gong is sounded they will sit moodily in the 
library, snoozing or gazing dnuimily at the ladies; they will bo 
late for dinner, and after that meal they will expect to be allowed 
to smoke cigarettes in the dining-room. 

When you have safely marshalled your troop of dancing men 
into a ball-room, you may justly indulge in some feelings of pride. 
You aro not as otlior imm arc, with half a dozen daughters crowd¬ 
ing round one hobbledehoy. You have not only os many dancing 
men as girls, but more also who may bo spared fur tliose who are 
in want; so you look upon yourself in tho light of a public bene¬ 
factor. Tna few minutes all tho young ladies of your party, jiiid all 
the married ones under, if not over, titty, are whirling happily round 
tho room in tho arms of your dancing iiien, Even some of your 
neighbours’suporlluous damsels are waltzing nway iu perfect con tont- 
ment, thunks to your provision of doucors, aud you proudly refloct 
that you have your reward. In an hour or so you are suvprisod to 
observe that some of the young ladies of your own party are not 
dancing, and you immediately look around for the dm eiug men. A 
couplo of thorn are standing in a doorway, and when asked why 
th<iy are not tlimeiug, they answer that they have ulroady dancf^d ; 
if introductions are ollered, they reply that they will ask for 
them later on. Threo of the troop aro “sitting out”—a popular 
process, which is conventionally understood to he sacred from 
disturbance. The best dancer of the lot lias foregalhcrcd with 
a beautiful married woman, with whom h<* pirouettes or sits 
out for Iho rest of tho bjill, and several have basely desertod you 
and yours and attached themselves to the parties of those that are 
“ greater than thou.” At siippcr-iime things get worse still. It 
is true that when the doors of the supper-room arc first opened, 
the dancers lake the opportunity of the comparative emptiness of 
tljo l).ili-rooin to get a good waltz; but as soon a.s the greater 
number of tho ladies have betm duly fed, the dancing men go down 
in a body and make little grcui|w in tlie siipper-rooin. There they 
deliberately sit, gossiping anti challing, ntltsrly oblivious of the 
rows of fovlttru nmideua that aio being j)ipod unto without Wiig 
jibJe to diince, in tin) ball-room U[ihlaii«. I’lio host will probably 
iind that onu or two of his dancing men will be tho first people 
to iiiiiKu inquiries about tho return home, aud to say that 
iJicy are quite ready when ho is. fSevi.-ral will apparently have 
slnick work allogeiher, nnd all will profess londiness to depart. 
Their weary ho>t will then order his carriages with a light heart; 
but just when they aro drawn up at the door, the bull-room will 
be no longer crowded, and the dancing men, observing that 
lliore is now |»lcnty of room to dance, will set to work with 
all their energies. {Sailing up nnd down the room with uoihiug to 
iinpodu thoir progress, those who really care for dancing are now 
able thoroughly to enjoy theiusolves; nnd as to keeping the car¬ 
riages waiting, if Iroquois and J^’oxhall themselves were standing 
at the door in double-harness, the dancers would not leave the 
bull a luoment sooner than they liked. Tho happy host, who con¬ 
gratulated himself so much on entering the room with his phalanx 
of dancing men, may now make up his mind to kick his hools iu 
the doorway for another hour and a half, while his jplosely- 
singed horses shiver in the rain or snow between three oy four 
o’clock on a December or .Tauuary morning. When at last 
the tired host has succeeded in taking his dancing youths 
home, and half an hour has been '^pent on a final supper in 
his own dining-room, ho will bo expected to lead them to the 
smoldng-room and entertain them for an hour or so. They aro 
now more inclined to he talkative and agreeable than they have 
boon since they entered his house. As his principal guests left the 
ball early and intend breakfasting in good time, and leaving his 
house at about half-post nine, he will have to be up iMtimes 
himself to entertain them at breakfast and bid them • fkrowoll, so 
the smoking-room arran^ment loaves him about an hour and a 
half for sleep. All hospitable people are supposed to heave a sigh 
when their guests depart, but to some men perhaps the most du* 
tressing moment of the year is not that at which the hut of a 
party of dancing men drives away ftom their doom. 
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THE STATE OP THE ARMV. { 

A MONG fhe nafberous etook-takings, to use a convenient 
JlI. piece of commercial along which the end of the year naturally 
suggestB, not the leaat important ia o coneidemtion of the actual 
etat»of the army. There are, perhaps, few subjects in whi(‘h the 
interest of the few and the interest of the many are and have 
always been so disproportiouale in England. Army reform has 
been a hobby, a craze, a study; hut it has never yet been a subject 
of general attention, and it has, duubtloss most unfortunately, 
usually decided if not debated on altogether irrelevant grounds. 
Nothing on the face of it ought to stand more aloof fr('m politics 
or personal matters than the question of tlie eliicionry of tho 
national defences; not many things have in prnctiro boim more 
depondent on political and personal considerations. It has, inileuil, 
seemed almost impossible that any question aiVectiug tlui army 
should bo discussed without importing into it considerations 
of this sort. Long service and short service, brigade depots 
and territorial regiments, undersized soldiers and undor-cdii- 
cated officers, are things and persons the discussion of wlticli 
or of whom ought to be, it would seem, loft to experts ! 
on one side and persona of common sense on the other. 
As a matter of fact, they have been mixed up with a 
crowd of other matters, in which there is no such thing ns 
expertisOf and in which party and personal bitterness, and not 
common sense, is the chief motive of action. There may be 
many opinions about the character and conduct of the various 
persons whose conduct and character have been so freely criti¬ 
cized of lote in the squabble about the appointment (»f Adjntn.nl- 
Genoral. There can, among impartial judges, be hardly more 
than one opinion as to the spirit which has boon displayed by the 
partisans of the successful candidate. 

In a very diflereut spirit from this it is possible and desirable 
to review the actual stulo of the English army. Tlie cdilice of 
the array roformors has been very nearly, if not actually, crowned, 
uot merely by tho appointment of their favourite champion to the 

f )OBt of greatest practienl authoriryin the whole militavy ostaln 
ishuient, but by the apparently Imal adoption of shoit serxiee, 
very slightly tempered by long, and of an elaboratti s\slem of 
niany-battalioned regiments, arranged so Hint the baltnlions 
at home feed the biiltiilioiis abro.'ul. The fdiildish freali.s wliieli 
have been played witii the nomenclature of tho army have been 
perhaps too much insisted on ; for they cannot be coiisideivd 
an integral part of the system, but rat her an cMmiphi of 
tho same curious folly whicli ims madj> army administr.iitirs atone 
time pin their faith on pigtftila,nnd*at another Fi!crili<*e everything 
to the horsing of a cjivulrv regiment with Btee«ls of the .«nme i-oloiir. 
As an additional cause of di.sgust to a service not too contented 
with its treatment already, the thing may be regretted; but it is 
not too late, .and will not be tr)o late, to change it wlnnniver some 
one le8.s fond of playing with coimters than Air. riiildoi-.s, or le^s 
anxious to lualvo his inark on tlie army in outward things than Sir 
(iiarnet Wolseley, m»Ke.'^ his appearance. Tho real chnnge.s art 
those which have been mentioned, and they are in reality only a 
fresh sliuflliug of the cards with which we lm\H been playing for 
ton years. Territorial regiments succeed linked battalions; short 
service with a permissive alleviation succeeds short service which, 
owing to lliu fact that previous uri'iingeinents had jiol e.vpired, still 
provided a certain number of seasoned and expori«Mice(l soldiers. 
Jlut tho new developments are only v.arieties of tlm old, and as 
such may bo said to fix them as perinnnenl Itnilures of our military 
, system, lliacouragoiuent of long service, largo regiments si'parated 
into active and feeding battalions, and a grentov insistence on ]>ro- 
lessioDol and non-probjssional educatiqji in officer.^, may bo said to 
bo the characteristics of tho English army in i88i as dLstinguished 
from the English army twenty years ago. J*erhaps wo should 
a'ld the reserve systom; but as this exists cbiolly on paper, and as 
the results of applying it under the late Government worti only 
partially encouraging, it may not be wise to dwell too much 
on it. 

The returns which have been published, as iisiml nearly a year 
after date, but <) jirvpos for all that, of the state of the army in 
i88o, and the actual history of the last twelve months or so, supply 
the tests of this syBlem which, as has been pointed out, has been 
altered recently rather in form than in fact. Hut to consider iliCMe 
facts with any profit it is necessary to have tolerably clearly before 
us some idea of what an army ought to be. It ouglii. to be suffi¬ 
ciently numerous; it ought to be thoroughly equipped ; it ought 
to bo organized so os to be able with the least possiolo friction in 
delay and expense to bo placed where it is wanted; it ought to be 
capably officered; it ought to be well disciplined; it ought to 
know how to use its lighting tools and ita working ones; it 
ought to be composed of men individually fit for any work 
likdy to be imposed on them. Now, in regard to equip¬ 
ment and, in the miun, to discipline, it is pretty generally 
acknowledged that there is no great fault to bo found with 
the army. If its discipline has on occasions left something 
to deare, that is closely connected with another and a very 
different fidling. As to mere numbers, again, it may be a 
question whetber the army b sufficient for the'immense work 
it has to do^ but that, to speak paradoxically in appearance, 
is not a quesnon of army effidenoy. What our military sptom 
has to & is simply to provide the number of men whico our 
poUtical rulers think fit to ask firom it, and if it does this there ia 
no more to be said. It has done this for some years now, and it 
did not do H for some years before the establishment of short ser¬ 


vice, which ia perhaps the only unquestionable feather in the cap 
of that much-debated institution. That there have been wars 
and rumours of wars of late, which always bring recruits, and a 
bad labour market, which also naturally encourages recruiting, must 
of course bt; taken into consideration, but still tho fact remains. 
As for ilie acquaintance of tho army with its tools, tho answer 
must, it is to Ijo feared, l»o an unfavourable one. It appears 
that army roformors do not busy thomselvos much with that 
point. The capability of the holder of a rommi.ssion under 
present cirnumatjiuc4*s, as compared with the old purchase officer, 
is one of tho problems which it is almost impossible to settle. 
Whether as much has been lost in momh ns has been 
gained in iiiero book-learning is one of those propositions 
which not ten men iu a nation are qualilied to doeido by 
knowledge, while probably eight out of the possiblo nine are dis- 
qiiiililitid by a tixed opinion quo way or llin olhov bol'orohand. 
'That tho devices noce.HHarY under thii new system to prevent an 
utter ctagiiation of promotion hnvt‘ ucUmI injuriuiisly on tho army 
and oxpcnsivoly to the nation, by removing forcibly many o.tcel- 
lent and willing officers, seems indisputahlo. Hut Vlint may for 
shortness be culled the new system cuiicimtrates itself fur the most 
part on tho provision of iiitm, and the main question is whether 
it cUbcts this provision. It may bo nilmittod that after a fttshion 
it does ellect it—^at the expeuso of the individual litness of tho 
persons supplied, and by a clumsy, expensive, and injurious organi¬ 
zation. As for the lirat point, it has been settlod—us far as short 
service pure nod simple is concernod —in tho minds of all but 
partisans by tbo fatuous City speech of yir Erodeviek Jlobevts. 
When the only living English general who has recently and 
sueco.safiilly conducted extonsivo and difficult operations in the 
lifdd under tbo conditions of ordinary war, and uot under those of 
a costly promenade lavihlily supplied and organized at leisure from 
home, declnros that his lotig-servicn regiments, and those alone, 
were milly lit fur wotk in the tiold, there is no more to ho said; 
at l(*ast, subsequent xvih-ds are but tho vain breath of thuorists 
unwilling t(» abandon their theory. 

It is true that, some concession has since been made to Sir 
Erederiek Itoberls's \ lews, and that in a kind of grudging and 
underlnmd way old soldiers who wish to sorve their country iu 
the places where none but old soldiers ran eU'ectually serve it arc 
]ieriiiitted tf> do so. Hut the problem of the double debt which 
the home array lia.s to pay—the debt of supplying the oidinary 
needs of the army abroad either by drafts or by relief, and the 
debt of being ready to act independently on any sudden oiiiergency 
—roiiminB ultogetlier unsolved. Wo am told with trium]>h that 
there are eight strong battalions ready to go any whore and do 
anything. JJat it ia admitted immediately afterwards, with somo- 
thing very dilleront from triumph, that tills happy slate of things 
has been necomplished only by the transfer of men from other 
regiments—a pr.ietice wliich, from the point of view of a critic 
of army iidnunislratiou, is really rot much more innocent than 
paying* dividends out of capital ia in tho view of a bankruptcy 
pidge. Such a proceeding, loo, is especially ludicrous as well 
as cspecinlly blameworthy in the midst of tbo actual pother 
about ton’itorinl regiments. If tradition, eaprii do corps, every¬ 
thing, is to bn saerifieed to the m-ikiiig of the regiment 
into a ])eiTeet, seirsiilliideiit, living iinil, vvliiit is tht- mmi.m? 
of milking errlaln iinliieky regiments mere stoi-e eattlo for tlio 
jirovision of tlx* ini.ferial.s of an enlarged'raJineot,inn ojicrnlion P 
A cry made for I he ineren.se of home eslabli.'-hmeiUs—a cry 
ag.^m^( W’liii’h there is nothing to suy in itself. Hut it 
simply me:ui-i an inereiiLSO of the army, uml it would he mom 
honest to stiile it in these terms. We certainly cannot allord 
to dimini.»b tlu' mmy we hnvo abro.id. India hii.s not a man it can 
.■^.■ifely .-pm-e in the ojiinion of the be.st judges. 'J'ho re.'^timitioii 
ot the gjirristms of AJalla and Gibniltar to something m.n'e lliau 
skeb ton condition is oik' of the things <ni which army reformers 
ino.st pride tliemselve.'i; and eertainly their full nominal estiihlish- 
iiKMit cannot be said to inelndo n man too many, liut pul ting tlu* 
Indian and JMedilerntiir'an ostahli.sImK'nts aside, there i.s nothing 
left blit, a lew meagre garrisons, which could by no ]»os.sibility be. 
reduced in number or in strength wiilioiit danger. Wi- have no 
longer, as we once had, regiments vegetating about tho eulonies 
which might us well or bettor be at liomi*. An increase ot the 
home e.slaMishmi'nt tlierefon-jui-ans a suli.slantive inen'ase of the 
army from 190,000 men, as it is in round 11 umbers - and eonsidering 
tho enormous difficulty wo have to get ton or fifteen tliousand 
together, it may astonish some jicople to hear that wo have so 
miiuv—t') 200,000 or 210,000, or whatever may bo needful. Tho 
demiimi therefore amounts to a simple confession on the jMirt of 
warm advocates of short service that tliat famous panacea is not 
a panacea after all; that the moat eliihi>rale process of slmlHing 
and of nomenclature will not. make one boy of nineteen do tho work 
of two men of thirty, and that we inu.st recognize the fact. This 
of itself ia a gain, not iis an argument against short service, which 
none but ffinatics regard as either good or bud iu itself, but as an 
approach to rationid treatment of the subject. On tho day when 
a BRvnge throws away his amulets or a highly civilized person puts 
his patent medicine bottles in the dustbin, each has at any rate 
ma& the first step towards getting himself thoroughly cured of 
his disease, if it be curable. 1 ** More men for England and more 
officers for India ’’ would make as gdod a cry —to say tho least of 
it— as another in the matter of army reform. 
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STItANGE MAKHIAGE CUSTOMS. 

T he writer of a very interesting^ article in the 7Vi7tfs bos heen 
discusBiog' some J'^gyptian discoveriea not Iofh curious than 
that of tho mummy of iiamses 11 . That ** find ” was Bingulnr 
enough in itself. For some time the Arab dealers in antiquities 
have ^en unusually well supplied, and it was known beyond 
coniectiire that they bad lighted on sonic hidden treasure. One 
dealer is said to have ofiered an English traveller half tho loot if 
the traveller would give Jiiiu the other half and t,ooo/., and see 
that tho whole mass was safely conveyed out of the country. It 
was a great opportunity for a man who liad no conscience; 
but our traveluT had a conscience, and hud not tho other 
conditions noc»*s.snry for succei’s. In the cud the Arab was 
arrested, was prijbuoly bastiuiulocd, and revealed the secret cleft 
in the rock wliero the treasures, inanuscrijits, and mumraies 
of the Pharaohs had been concealed for more than three 
thoiisniid years. Jh't all this has little enough to do with tho 
recent discoveries of M. Ilevillout, the JCgyptologist—discoveries 
not so fresh but tliat they are referred to in the Encydo- 
ptedia Jirifannica under the liead of “ Family.” They were made, not 
in cAverus of the hills, but iu the Demotic papyri of the French 
and other national coll(‘cLiotis. Tho Demotic writing, ns most 
people know, is an abbreviated form of the Tlioraiic, which, again, 
IS a cursive form of tho hieroglyphic. The Demotic hand is thus 
much the most modern form of old Egyptian. Documnnts iu those 
texts often belong to the time of tho Ftolcuiies, when holy Egypt 
had long biam invaded by all manner of Western and Asiatic 

f teoplob and ideas. The texts deciplicrc.d by M. Itevilloul are just 
iko those wliich would be found in thn cahinri of any French 
notary. Old-established linns in Franco still preserve marriage 
contracts and similar documnnts of very considerable age; they 
are the happy hunting-grounds of French biographers; and from 
dusty garrets M. fciouUd, for example, rescued the precious inyon- 
torics tluit minutely describe the douiostic interior of Molicre. 
!M.. llevillout’s dibcovorics in tho eaine way enable him 
to reconstruct the domestic life of tho blgyptiaus of late 
dynasties. Wo propose now to glance at tho holy state of 
matrimony as it wt\s in late Egypt, and to elucidate, if 
possible, a very singular feature in Egyptian law which ap¬ 
pears to have puzzled the exponent of Egyptian ideas in 
the Times. Wo refer lo the predominanen of the wife in the 
family—a predominance insured by the most stringent of marriage 
Bottlements. Thus, in the thirty-third year of Ftoleiny 
Fhiladelphus, we find that the Pastophorus of Amen Api, sun of 
Pcholkhotts, whose mother is Tahret, saith unto the woman 
Tarroteus, daughter of Reion, wh«>se mother is Tarratous, have 
accepted tbeo for my wife.” Note bore, first, the naming of the 
mothers of both contracting parties—a fact which in itself 
demonstrates tho importance of the woman in the family, and 
is a survival of a time when (^as among so many savage 
races, among the Dyciaus, and the prehistoric Athenians) 
family names wore dorivcsd, not from the father, but from tliO 
mother. First tho man says, “ I have accoj)ted tliee,'’ and, later, 
adds, “I will establish thee ns niy wile.’’ The preliminary 
“ acceptance ■'was a marriage for a year of probation, like the 
“hand-fasting” for a year, with power at llie end of the 
year to break tbe contract, which used to prevail among tho 
Highlanders in Scotland. Certain Cerman usages, and some 
other custuins of the same dubious sort, are perhaps rtdics of tho 
same old practice. Alter accepting and establishing tho woman 
us his wile, the man makes her a nuptial gift, u promise of an 
annual allowance fur dress, a declaration that the eldest son of 
both shall inherit nil his property, a promise to pay certain damages 
if ho takes another wife, and, last, a guarantee iu the form of a 
mortgage upon all Lis property. Another example is quoted in 
w'hich one Petonpra assigns to his wife, Nesborpehrat, “ not only 
liis bouse and all his lamled property, present and future, but 
likewise his silver and copper money, his furniture, and all the 
title-deeds and dneumenis concerning his property. ... He 
leaves himself absolutely iiuthiug ”; and the only clause in his 
favour is that bis wife shall provide for him while he lives, and 
pay for his funeral liturgies, and fur embalming his body when he 
dies. And this is not n singular instance. iStill mure remarkable, 
the Egyptian bridegroom took bis wife's name, and Egyptian spons, 
“ instead of being culled after their fathers, were dosignuiod by the 
names of their mothers.” 

This state of things seems absolutely incomprehensible to the 
writer in tbe Times. “ We shall probaoly never know,” he says, 
“ how customs so strange and perverse came to be established 
among a people famed throughout antiquity for their wisdom and 
learning.” Here wc must remind tho mader that the Egyptians were 
also famed for another very extraordinary custom—their worship 
of animals. We propose to show that the two customs'—tho pre- 
iloiuinanco of women and the worship of animals—are, in all pro¬ 
bability, connected, and help to account for each other. The 
conjecture of tho writer in tno Timet is that the laws may have 
arisen from the old unequal marriages between the daughters of 
the Pharaohs and simple country gentlemen. But surely this is 
nil inadeqnate explanation of an “old law” of universal applica- 
** juid of customs which, *ns we shall see, have, in varying 
'^.yery wide distributioh. To return to our own theory—the 
ship of Egypt has ^enerallv been explained by students 
\ history as symbolical. Imeie is a pinion at present 
' that all polytheisms aie monotheism in dugniie. 
Lea is favouxim by the tendency of the learned 
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I and mystic l^yptian priesthood to ezpUun away their own 
' religious peculiarities as mere allegories and eoJilemB. Thus people 
argue that the Egyptians worshipped goats, sheep, bulls, frogs, and 
what not, merely as types of one or other attribute of the Deity. 
Dut the facts are Inconsistent with this hypothesis. Every 
Egyptian did not worship every animal. Tbe animals were Idem 

S ods. Memphis had her bull, Isoot her wolf, Edfou her hawk, 
lendes her goat, and so on. The neighbours of each city were so 
far from adoring the animal sacred in that town that they often 
persecuted it. Again, the people of no city would destroy the 
animal it worshipped, except, in some cases, once a year, when 
the people of Thebes, for example, would sacrifice a ram, an animal 
sacred through all the rest of tho year. Here we have a precise 
parallel to the manners of the Acagehomens of Oalifornia, who 
adore the buzzard, but sacrifice him on one day of the year, with 
tokens of grief and public lamentation. The people of Lycopolis 
in Egypt permitted themselves to eat sheep, because they were 
the wolfs people, and the wolf does oat sheep. The Theban 
kings derived their origin from their own Rnm*god, and 
wore consequently sheep, or of the stock of tbe sheep. All these 
peculiarities, like the extraordinary marriage ceremonies, were a 
mystery and a laughing-stock to Greece and Rome. Every one 
reiuembers how Juvenal mocks the gdds that grow in gardens. 
Plutarch observes that it is all very well to give the gods sacred 
beasts for companions—tho Greeks did as much; but that it is an 
extraordinary caprice which makes the Egyptians actually worship 
beasts. 

All this seems very remote from any explanation of the Egyptian 
marriage customs. But we bring the religious and the legal phe- 
nnmona together thus; there is scarcely a quarter of the globe 
where the tribes of contemporary savages are not divided into 
slocks, each of which, like the Egyptians, reveres a separate animal 
or plant, from which, like the Egyptian towns, it is named, and (as 
tliu l^gyptian worshippers also did) it refuses to eat that plant or ani¬ 
mal. Further—and this is the essential point of our explanation— 
among tho tribes which act thus tho mother is the pernianont element 
in tlie family, and the children (as the Egyptians did) derive their 
names, not from the father, but from the mother's family. It is true 
that the woman dotis not hold the samo command over what pro¬ 
perty there may be as she did in Egypt. But we think that tho 
facts wo have mentioned are enough to suggest that the Egyptians 
retained, long after Greek civilization had reached them, two 
absolutely savage practices—tho worship of plants and animals by 
separate human stocks, and the derivation of family names from the 
mother. It is impossible here, and it is perhaps superfiuous, to 
give long lists of the races which practise customs akin to those 
of the Egyptians. It may be enough to say that tho whole of 
tho tribes" of the North American continent do so, with local 
variations ; that the Australians are iu the same condition, os are 
the Basutos, Dumaras, and other African races. In these cases it 
is to be observed that the various stocks which worship the 
various animals are scattered through all the local tribes, lint in 
China the worshippers of each animal, or at least the people 
who derive their name from him, are gathered together, as in 
Egypt, into local aggregates. In one distiict will be found, 
perhaps, throe villages, each containing Iwii or three thousand 
people, one of tho Horse, another of the Sheep, another of the 
Ox family name. Persons of the same family name may not 
intermarry. Those extremely Aryan people, the Brahmans of 
India, may not intermarry within tho yhotra^ and, at least in some 
cases, the name of the ghotra is that of an animal. Tho latest 
survival of this rule is found among tho Oronics, where a man 
might marry his sister by tho father’s side, but not by the mother's, 
which seems os if ho and hi^mothur had oiice been reckoned of the 
same kin, while, apparently, his father had been of another kin. 

1 f we are right in our inference, tho Egyptian marring customs 
and the Egyptian animal-worship are both relics of savagery, 
preserved into the midst of civilization by the extraordinary 
tenacity of Egyptian conservatism. Tho marriage custom, there¬ 
fore, requires no singular explanation, like that which derives it 
from the marriages of tho daughters of the Pharaohs. It is 
only the form which the important position of the mother— 
a position originally secured when the wisest child knew not 
who his father was—assumed as society became wealthier 
and more polished. Similar examples are the fact reported 
by Strabo, that among the Iberians women were heads of 
fQ.mines, tho commanding position held by women in the Finnish 
Ivalewala, and the ancient couiumts of Batege, bv which Basque 
women inherited propert}' to the exclusion of males as late 
as the oighteouth century. The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, 
took their name from tho mother's side. In Campania there were 
local customs by which descent was reckoned through tho mother. 
Thus, on the whole, the Egyptian practices are remarkable, not 
for their singularity so much as for their late persistence, which 
only yielded very riowly to the influence of Greece. Probablj the 
peculiarities of Egyptian religion will bo better understood when 
writers recognize that these, too, are but elaborate survivals of a 
savage past far behind the most ancient dynasties. * This sur¬ 
vival makes it less surprising that far fainter traces of savogexy 
remain in the language and religion of Greece, even though the 
Aryan ancestors of the Greeks were, as the philologists w us, 
essentially civilized before an Aryan word was spoken in Hellas. 
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YACHTING AND YACHTING RULES. 

T he yacht-racii.fl^ season of the expiring year opened in a 
decidedly unpleasant fashion. IHstracted for long by various 
sets of rules and systems of measurement, the yacht-owners at 
last united, with but few exceptions, and deU^mined that they 
would not allow their vessels to sail in any match which was not 
conducted under tho rules of the Yacht Kacing Associntion, and it 
was, of course, implied in this resolution that the Association’s 
system of measurement would alono bo recognized. Wo pointed 
out at tho time that, in taking this course, the yacht-owners were 
fully justified, and indeed they would have showu great weakness 
if they had allowed tho confusion wliich prevailed before lust 
season to continue any longer. It is, no doubt, painful to see tlio 
most delightful of sports disturbed by conti-ovorsy, and to hear the 
bideous word ** boycotted ” used in connexion with yacht-racing; 
but even in matters of sport it is soiuelimes necessary hj show 
firmness, and the vacht-ownera bud perhaps curried patieiiee and 
lorbenrance too far before they at last determined on ooiuiuou 
action. In the hope that the Clubs would institute sojue joint 
reform, they were content for long to submit to varioii:? codes, aomu 
of them containing extremely vexatious rules, and to sail uiuler at 
least four dillcrcnt systems of ineasureiiieiit. Wlien i1 beeanie clenT 
that no reform was to 1 mi expcidcil from tin* Cliili.'^, tlie owiier.s 
united in sell-defence, and certainly this ineasuTe was not taken a 
whit too soon. When takon, liowever, it wae lirnily cavrii'il out, 
and very shortly tho results of common action wt're ajijiavont. As 
need hardly be said tho yacht-racimr season opens with tho ivgatt.-is 
of the Itoynl Thames, the New T 1 tames, and the Uoyuj Lojulon 
Yacht Oliiljs. The last-named, wliieli is tho most enttTprisiiig and 
literal of the Metropolitan Clubs, lias Ironl tbo lii'st udojilcd tlu* 
Y.JK.A. rule.M, and lluTeliire no question arose belwet n it iind tbe 
owners. With tbe others the case was diflerent. No elllut was 
made to mivt a peHl'ctly reasimuble demand, ami the conseijuenee 
was soon made umnifest in llu‘ list of entries liir tbe New Thames 
and Itoj’ul Thames matelies. This disagreeable siate of things 
was seemingly borne with equanimity by the Cmnniilli'e of tbe 
younger (.dub, but occasiom*d (■on.sidt‘rublo aniioj ance to that of tbe 
older and more funious institution. Anxious that real racers .should 
contend in the great match from tbe Nore. to Dovi r, the Committee 
outeml into negotiation.'j with one of tlu* yacht-owoiers, and liiuilly 
an official letter was written by the socretury on beball' of the 
Committee, in ivliicli, after explaining that no elmnge in tlie rules 
could bo made williout tho consent of tho nieink'rs at a general 
nieeting, and that tho annual general meeting had ali’eady been 
held, ho went ou to say that “ tho principal object of tho IJoyul 
Thamoa Yacht Club being tho encouragemont and promotitm of 
yacht-sailing, keeping in view the wishes and convonionco of 
yacht-owners, the Coiniuittec undertak(‘8 to consider favonnibly 
belore next season the xiews of owmors, and to accede to their 
wibhoH unlesB thoro should bn some cogent reason for their not 
doing HO.” On tho strength of this promise vessels were oulered 
for the Nore to Dover race, which, as those who took part in or 
witnessed it are likely long to remembor, was one of tho finest 
ever Hailed even over that counso. 

The time is now approaching when the engiigemont which the 
Cummittoc entered into W'ill have to he carried out or repudiated; 
and, in order, we presume, not to keep Iho yachting world too 
Jong in siisponse, the Coininiiteo has given an intimation of 
tho manner in which its promise is to bo kept. At least we 
suppose that the remarkable circular which Juis been juiblished 
was really written by tho Societary and sanctioned by the Ctiin- 
‘ niittee of the K.T.Y.O., ns it has been commented ou in two 
papers and has not been repudiated. Such being the case, 
It certainly demands attention. It need hardly be pointed out 
that this is not a private question, and that it in quite dif¬ 
ferent from un ordinary club dispute. Th(j undertaking given 
by the Committee and t)m circular have both been pub¬ 
lished. Thu iCoyal Thamo.^) is ofUni Npoken of a.s the 
premier yacht club, and may bo considered as a public body 
BO far as regards yacht-racing. Whether a justly admired 
national sport is to he embittered, and even discredittMl, by 
the continuance of a painful dispute, or whether this is to be 
terminated by wise concession, dejieuda now to a groat extent on 
the course taken by that Club. No apology is tliercforu lu'cdcd 
for considering tbe question and for examining the circular which 
defines seemingly the position taken by the Committee in this 
matter. Tbo document begins with a statement that the (Com¬ 
mittee “ still bear in mind tho assurance that they gave in May 
last to racing owners, to the ell'ecl that they would favourably 
entorlain any proposals for ameudments in the laws which would 
further the convenience and inteiest of yacht-owners ”; and the re¬ 
cipients of tho circular are invited to oiler any suggestions they may 
think fit. Now this is very obliging of the Committee,and it is also 
very obligiogor them actually to remember a promise which they gave 
seven months ago; hut unhappily this efibrt of memory seonis to 
have exhausted them, and tiiough they are so thoughtful as to 
recollect having made a nromise, they ore not so careful os to re¬ 
member lightly what th.at promise was. As has been shown, 
they said, through tbeir secretary, not merely that they would 
** consider favourably 'Hhe views ol tho yacht-owners, but also that 
they would accede to their wishes, unless there should be some 
cogent reason for their not doing so; ” but, by aome extraordinary j 
misebanoe, these latter words apj^ar to have escaped their memory. I 
After the preamble, which is thus unfortunately a little misleading, I 
the Oomnuttee go ou to state their views, and we think it best to 


give them vei'hatim^ as otherwise it may scarcely be possible to avoid 
the suspicion of misrepresentation. They say“ Various int]iioDce.s 
have been used from time to time to induce the Committee to 
advise tho adoption, in their nifirefy, of tho rules of tho Yacht 
Kaeing Apsociaiion, but it nppi'ars to tin* Committee that several 
of those rules are ill adapted for river-sailing matcheg ; and, more¬ 
over, tho Association ere constantly aliering their ruloii. I'ho 
sailing laws of the Itoyal Tlianios Yacht tUub, following, a.H they 
have, the progress of yacht building and .snilhig, are tho product of 
theBuccessthl experience of more tluiii half u century; and the 
(.'Oiiimittee, as an executive body annually appointed, would nut 
theiuselvcB justiHcd in recoiuinondiiig that such laws should bu 
sncrlliecd to a set of rules not tivo years old, and which can liardly 
be di'ouied satisfactory, judging from tho various alterations in them 
W'hicli tho Association are coiustauLly making, such, for inalauco, a.s 
tho rule of measuromeut.” However, if, in rosponso to this 
circular, it appcMirs to bu tho wish of tin* majority of tho (.’liib 
that lliorulea of tho Y’ncht Itacing Association .sliould bo adopted, 
either partially or in thidr entirely, the Coninnttec will b»' pre¬ 
pared, at the animal general meeting, to submit a re.‘«olutioii to 
that ollect, and to tako tho soiiei* of the meeting ou llie que^tion.*’ 
It would not he an easy tusk to dcteruiine which of ihew* strange 
asHcrtbms is tho least worthy of uUontiuii. 'J’Jio most ardent slmltiiiL 
of yachting rules who pores over thoso of the U.T.Y.l’. aiul of the 
Y^.k.A. will bo, wo venturi! to 8.ny, at his wit's end to di.scuver w'hy 
the code of tho Intlor i.s unsuited for river-sailing. The stiitcuieuL 
with rogard to the resiteclive jigcs of the two codes is iiiueli like say- 
t ing lliat the old rules of tho road at sea wore bettor than tlie present 
ones buciui.-e tho former embodied iho oxjioiieiico <if luilny years, 

I while tho latter are onlj' hoiiji* two years old. Every one wJio is at all 
coiivers.’int with yachting matters kiiow.s tli.al the V.k. A. rule.s were 
drawn up by men of very largo exju rience, and wero baseil jiarily 
ou that experience and partly on tho mo>t vuliiablo pin ts ol* the 
Club codes, 'J'he asstVtion that the Assiociatiou is cnnslantly 
altering its rules seems exaggerated, hut it is certainly true 
that goiijo iiiiportant changes liavo been made of late years. 
lJud it been otherwi.^e, the Y.K.A. would not have ilesorved 
or obtained the conjideuce of yaehtsmeii. They del not fondly 
consider that their work was uhsolulcly unimpeachable. 'I’lio 
united wisdom of the country can rarely succeed in Jramingublatuto 
W'liicli is not found to worlc badly in Homo respects, and it was 
hardly to bo expected that llio A.s.sociaUou would bo able lo 
devise a perfect set of rules. When om* of their ordinances w'a.s 
shown to bi' insiilHcient, they were willing to amend it, or, in other 
words, they adaplial llu'ir legislation to the needs of tho time. 
From the stalemonl in tln'Couimittie’ali tter it might ho gatlieied 
that they take a (.'iiinesu view of their own regulations, and lygiud 
them ns perfect and not ti» bi* improved ; but, as a matter of lact, 
they are not so projudh*.e(l as ihi'V jippear from their letter to^ be, 
and are perJ'ectly w(‘ll aware that rules leqiiire alteration from 
time to tune. As has been pointed out in one paper, tho loLlor 
itself shows that tlie ('lub code is about lo undergo its “usual 
revision,” and it ha.s hoeu altereil w'ilhiii a coniparalively recent 
period. The changes in the rulo ol’ nii‘!i.siireinent were nuide by 
tho YMi.A. becaiiho they were elearly shown to k; absolutely 
necessary, and it i.s not a little a.^tonisliing that the (hniiJijilti'e 
should feebly gibe at them ; bul, !i.‘: they seem to li;u e forgot ii*u their 
own undertaking, tiny may not now' remember the lucLs which 
led lo tlie adoption ol llie.sn ul1er.it lon.-i. 

When tlie moiuory of tln-so facts returns to the Couimitle<*, we 
trust they will sno that tln*ir circular has been a great mistake, 
and that the be..st thing tiny cun do is lo follow the example of 
the best and most able comuianders, and promptly to nbandun an 
utterly untenable position. The \ .K.A. is not an infallible kidy, 
and its rules arc, no doubt, open to criticism, but hardly to .such 
criticism as that of the Coiiimittee, which appears to us to bo 
frivolous, not to say childish. In the letter from whicli wo have 
quoted the Committeo ]n'omised to do what was desired unless 
there were “ cogent reasons ’ ngaiiiftt doing so. Tlioy iiiiisL have 
known that tho yucht-owner.s wished for the Y’.ILA, rules, nud it 
can hardly bi» maintained that any “ cogcui reasons” against 
accepting tlio.se rules now exi.st which did not exist at the time 
when that letter was penned. It will hardly be s.ild that the 
(Jommiltee, while allowing the letter to bo written, weio con¬ 
vinced that there were conclusive reasons Hgaiosl accepting the 
code of the Association. This would havo been a mental 
reservation of a very peculiar kind; hut, if there was not 
some such reaorvation—and it is quite impossible fi) sup¬ 
pose that Ihcro was-the Omimittee ought now lo redeem 
their word ; and they can hardly ks said to do so by a con¬ 
ditional promise to submit the codo for acceptaiicis after show¬ 
ing ns clearly as they can that, in their opinion, it ought not 
to be accepted by the (Mub. It can hardly be doubled that, 
on consid.ration, the impropricly of such a coursn will be 
obvious, and that the body winch is presided over by the 
Prince of Wales—who, bo ii iihsorved, is also the President of 
the Y.U.A.—will consign the unfortunate circular to that waste 
paper basket which is so useful a receptacle in the rooms of Club 
Comuiitteea, (jluvernment officials, and oven of statesmen of high 
degree. It would bo lamentable indeed, if there were a lasting 
schism between the executive of this'great yacht Olub and the 
whole body of racing yacht-owners; but a permanent schism 
there must be if tbe circular is held to, for it is alleged, seemingly 
on good authority, that aluiost all the owners of racing jachts 
We .agreed not to enter or sail their vessels except under Y.lt. A 
rvAes. Last spring the Committee showed moch good sense to'MM 
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tact in daaHng^ with a dilBcult queatioa. Now they Moni to faavo 
»^e a atop ^kword, and hardly to be keeping the promiae they 
gavebut, happily, the proceeding is oot irrevocable, and there 
will not be mucn difficulty in obliterating a mistake which eve;7 
one will wish to forget. If, however, the Committee disregard 
its own undertaking, and adheres to the course indicated by the 
circular, the dispute will of necessity continue, the prestige of the 
famous Club will iiitlbr, and its matches will present about as 
much interest as would bu uflorded by a Ikt-ruco of cab>horaes. 


IKAOK PROSPECTS. 

T here is a general expectation that the coming year will 
witness a great outbiirst of trade activity. A similar e.vpocta- 
lion was entertained at tho end of each of the two past yoars and 
was disappointed. Is the present hope also to prove vain ? The 
American purchases of iron, which in tho autumn of 1879 dis- 
ptilled the depr^asiou that had weighed so heavily on Jint.i.sh 
industry, after a few months came to an end, and the clieck thus 
uiven to tho revival of trade was intensified by the dissolution of 
Parliament and the general election which followed, in the 
summer of 1880, however, thoru came n fresh improvement, which 
continued to gain strength tn tho end of Docember; but tho ex¬ 
tremely had Weather of the first quarter of tho current year—bad 
weather not confined to this country hut (sxteiiding to the Oou- 
tiuent and even to America—gave n new check, and it was not 
until the summer that a recovery once more set in. lluring tho 
past six months, however, that i-ocovery has gouo on at a rapid 
1‘iite, and, as we have said, it is now o.vpoctod that tho im¬ 
provement will become much more luarkou in tho coming year. 
Yet it is to bo borne in mind that the cause wliich has made the 
I'evivol in trade so alow is still in operation. AVc refer, of course, 
to the i^eultural distress. Agriculturo is still the greatest 
single British industry, and distress prevailing in such an industry 
naturally preveuts any iuipruvemont in trano from gaining the 
momentum that it otherwise would. The farmers are unable to 
spend in tho towns at the rate which they formerly did. They 
are unable oven to employ labour to the same extent; and they 
are unable also to pay tiieir runts in full. The country towns thus 
suffer both from the poverty of the agricultural labourers and from 
the poverty of the farmers. All tho {n^eat trades which are ancillary 
to agriculture, such as iraploment-maluDg and the import of artificial 
manures and tho like, sufl'er in tho same manner. And trades 
which are dependent upon the landlords moroover suffer, because 
the latter are obligod to make large abatements in their rents. As 
long as this depression of the lauded interest continues it is not 
^bable that we shall witness a great outburst of trade activity. 
The distress, it is truo, has not prevented a steady though slow 
improvement since the autumn of 1R79; but it has slackened the 
rate of improvement, and has hindered it up to the present time 
from becoming marked prosperity. At tho same time it is 
certain that improvemeut setting in in any groat industry tends 
to transmit itself from industry to industry, and finally to pervado 
all departments of business. The present revival, as we havo 
already said, began with the iron trade, to which activity was 
given bv the large American purchases. It is now extended pretty 
geuerally throii^out the trading classes, and if it continues, then; 
will be on Increased demand for agricultural produce of every kind 
which will tend to compensate the farmers for sonin of their "losses 
in the past. If at the same time the harvest of tho coming year 
should prove to be a good one, we may hope that at last the agri¬ 
cultural classes also will shore in the revival. But until there is a 
really good harvest wo can Imrdly expect to see. any great out¬ 
burst of prosperity such as is talked of. ^ 

The main ground on which the expectation of an outburst of 
trade activit}' is based is that the revival which set in in tho 
autumn of 18791 though checked, as wo have said, by various 
accidents, has ovorcuiue these opposing influences, and has gone 
on gaining strength stoiulily, though slowly, up to the present 
lime. In the foreign trade, for example, the exports of British 
and Irish produce and manufacture for tho first eleven months of 
the year exceeded in value the exports of tho corresponding period 
of lost year by 4) per cent, just as tho e.xport8 of 1880 themselves 
exceeded those of 1879. And the improvement has been much 
greater in the second half of the current year than in tho first 
Mlf, For, as we have already observed, the trade of the first half 
of the year was checked by the extremely bad weatlior of Jaiuiar>', 
February, and March. The railway traffic returns, again—which 
are perhaps the best index to the condition of the country—havo 
shown steady improvement throughout the past six months. Thus 
on seventeen selected railways of the United Kingdom the receipts 
from July 1 to December 17 exceeded those for the corresponding 
period of last vear by 934,1x30/., of which ns much ns 640,000/. 
was from goods, showuig that tho movement of goods about tho 
country—in other words, tho trade of the country—was consider¬ 
ably larger in the current half-year than in the second half of last 
year, altnough that a^n showed a large increase over Hie second 
half of 1879. Revenue Returns also give proof of an im- 
pioved condition of the'people, showing that at last the activity 
of trade is beginning to tell upon the masses of the population. 
And all the market reports and trade circulars speak of in- 
cr^iosed actiidtv, of sanguine expectations, and of good pro- 
. fits. As wp have observed above, all experience teaches tl)at 
Njmprovomont in any great department of trade transmits itself to 


other departments, and finally pervades the whole conntiy. It 
has now, as we htfve just seen, embraced almost even branch of 
trade and manu&ctures;. and the opinion seems to m justified 
that it will continue to gain momentum, for some rime to -come. 
It will be aided, too, the fact that both prices and wi^es 
remain very low. Notwithstanding the oontinoance of the revival 
for nearly two and a half j^ears, wages, have risen but little in 
some trades, and have not risnn at all in the greater number of 
trades, while prices ore actually lower in some cases than they 
were two years ago. This cheapness of commodities and lowness 
of wages encourage consumption, and also enable producen to 
work at a very cheap rate. One of the pociiliaritteB of the 
present time, to which we have called attention mote than once in 
these columns, is that, owing to the extraordinary lowness bi 
prices end ^ages, manufacturers are able to work with their 
own capitiil to a much greater extent than they formerly did ^ 
and trade, therefore, is sounder than it used to be, and also is 
mure independent of bankers. As long as this peculiarity is 
umiutained, it is greatly in favour of continued improvement in 
trade. 

Atiolbor favourable condition is the gtmdness of credit. The 
grout depression which reached its lowest point in the summer 
of 1879 A extent, the result of discredit. Now that 

credit is good, manufacturers find no difiiciilty in obtaining any 
accommodation they require, and they are thus able to lay in 
stuck, and to increase their Winess in all directions. The most 
striking proof of the goodness of credit is nfibrded by tho speculo- 
tioi) that hoe prevailed for the past two years upon the Stock 
Exchange. But that speculation has now almost reached its 
climax. Prices are so high, and the charges made by bankers for 
enabling speculators fo continue their operations are so onerous, 

1 hat a further rise is not probable, at least to any considerable extent. 
Traders, thorofore, who had put their surplus capital into Stock 
Exchange securities in the hope of increasing thoir principal have, 
now no longer an inducement to do so. Their inducement rather 
is to sell out and to employ their capital in their own business 
and in extending their operations. Moreover, the very fact that 
speculation upon the Stock Exchange has nearly reacbei its 
limit is favourable to speculation in commodities. Since the 
American purchases of iron ceased, speculation has avoided 
cuinraodities and thrown itself almost exclusively into StocJc Ex¬ 
change securities. The probability is that it will now turn from 
the Stock Exchange to commodities, and that we may witness a 
considerable riso of prices in thoso. That this will lx* so is cer¬ 
tainly the opinion of the promoters of Oompamrs,as is evident from 
the laige number of new Companies and of loans that havo been 
brought out during the current year. It is the business of 
these gentlemen to feel the pulse of the public and to pro¬ 
vide it with now investments for its money as.rapidly as the 
public is prepared to take them, and in tho current year tlie 
number of now Companies issued is larger than it ever was before. 
In the first half of the year the issues of all kinds, including foreign 
aud colonial loans, loans to corporations at home, to railway 
Companies and the like, as well ns new Companies proper, 
exceeded three hundrad, and in the second Inilf they were about 
half as much again. It in impo.^8ible to say, of course, how many 
of these wore fully subscribed, it is certain, indeed, that many 
of them wore failures; but a considerable number were launched. 
It is impossible also to give the amount subscribed for the reason 
stated, and also because several of them—such os tho French and 
Italian luans—wore brought out abroad as well as in this coun¬ 
try ; hut the amount, no doubt, was verp large. There has been a 
cousidoiablo faUiug-ofF in the issues since the summer holidnys- 
begiin; but it is understood that tho promoters are only waiting . 
a little while to allow tho public to digest what it has already 
taken, and that in the coming year even a greater number will be 
presented than in the ^'ear that is just ending. The fact is 
evidence of the extraordinary speculative spirit that is abroad. 
It also testifies that Stock Exchange securities have reached 
nearly the highest point to which they are likely to go. But it is, 
above all, evidence that tho public are inclined to go into indus¬ 
trial enterprises of every kind, for mining ventures and railways 
constitute a very large proportion of the issues already made, 
-while amongst those that are expected railway enterprises are 
exceptionally numerous. 

A peculiarity in the present trade revival is tho small amount of 
American purchases ot British goods. Except in the last few 
months of 1879 and the first two or three months of 1880,'when 
the American purchases of iron were very large, the imports of 
British and Irish produce and manuCactures into the United 
States have been exceedingly small considering the unprecedented 
prosperity of that country. It would seem, however, that a change 
IS now taking place. During the past three or four months the 
exports from the United States havocotiSidorably fallen off, owing 
partly to the badness of the harvest in America and partly to the 
great speculation in griun and pork in Chicago and Cincinnati. 
At the same time the imports from Europe have increased. With 
money as dear as it is in the United Statee, and with the great 
prosperity that prevails, it is natural to expect that both prices 
and wa^s will rise, and as wages and priew are low here at nome 
it would seem probable that the exports fr^m this country to the 
United States must continue increasing. If this should happen it 
will give a powerful impetus to tho trado improvement. It would 
seem probable also tiiat the purchases of iron by the Americans 
must increase, for the mileage of railways now under construc¬ 
tion is unprecedentedly huge, aud although the American iron- 
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maaters bare hitherto been able'to supply all that waa seeded 
by tho Oonapaniea^ it will be surprising if they q^i continue, 
the suppW 'all tbrt.iipfh the year. The ^tension of railways 
also in Mexico, in South America, in India and elsewhere, 
is likely to give an impetus to the iron trade which will bo 
felt by all tne allied industries, and ultimately throughout the 
whole business.community. As yet tho consumption of pig ironr 
has not overtaken tbs supidyi* Even the restriction of the output 
which was recently agreed to, though it has raised prices, has not 
yet reduced the supply to the level of the demand; hut tho 
opinion prevails that tne consumption is steadily increasing, and 
that a vefy little additional foreign demand would overtake tho 
w*hole supply. 


REVIEWS. • 


-THE EJ;CTCI.01’.»;DIC DICXIOXAliY.* 

ri lllE idea of a Dictionary combining with the etymology nnd ox- 
- 1 - planation of words some wJiat of the ampler treat mm c of Hiib> 
jocls which is'usunlly held jiroper to an encj cloptcdia is a good one j 
and the spirit in which it hns been uudurtukeu entit les the publication 
to general support. Tho tirst volume of The F.ncychpo'dic iJictionari/, 
lately issued, gives n very fair notion of tho scopo and execution 
of tho work ; and, from the sample now before us, we are led to 
think highly of what the whole, when completed, will be us a 
compilation of varied knowledge, fairly accurate in substance, 
ample in detail, and handy for roierenco. It aims at giving all 
English and Scottish words now in use, with their several signi/i- 
cations, reinvestigated, reclassilicd, arranged afresh, illustrated by 
examples of their use, and fortilied by quotation.t, the derivations 
and definitions being in a large measure the result of original 
remirch and independent study. In addition to thcj-e, the Dic¬ 
tionary is made to include a large number of ubaolehu words, likely 
to aflord much assistance in the perusal of old JiingliHh authors. 
Ohsoloto spellings and earlier uses of existing words Juive also been 
given, tho latter chronologically arranged, on the ]dnii adopted in 
l.itne'a incomparable work,80 as to show,where |)OuS^i]>le, the process 
by which the present meaning has corao about. Words which have 
altogether dropped out of use areinarki'd by an aslciislt (*); those 
wliioh, though not wholly dead, are raiely used, with an obelus (t). 
Dosides archaic and provincial words, special utleiition lias been 
promised to scientilic and tucbnicnl term.**, many of whieli, wo are 
told, are included in no other English dictionary. The ctyiLoIogy 
of each word, the pronunciation being made clear to the eye by 
dincritical marks, is the first point brought under not ic*.-, the deriva- 
lion being carried back from its iuiuiediute suurco, diiecL atlinily, or 
analogous usage in moderu speech to the furthest trai'.ea.t)lc root 
in bygone or primary forms. The two main springs are of 
course the Old l^nglish, Early German, or occasionally Gothic for 
words of a native stem, and Lalin for those from a Romance 
original. In the adoption of pictorial illustrations the work 
helore us has tho precedent of Webster’s admirable Dietioiniry, 
which it also closely resembles in tho mode of exhibiting the 
etymology of words, whilst greatly exceeding it in bulk by virtue 
of the oucyclopmdic ireatmenl which it superadd.s to tho eiiaracler 
of a dictionary. Under this aspect it follows more closely the 
type of the German JiealuvrterLuch. It finds also, I > sumo extent, 
a parallel in the greatly expanded edition of OgihieV Imptrial 
Jhvtwnaryy now being issued by Messrs, RhicKio of J'Minbiugh. 
Wo shuirfeol an interest in seeing these two deserving publications 
niu side by side iu honourable rivalry for the palm of liier.iry cx> 
telleuce and public favour. Tho woodcut.s in Loth nro clearly ami 
artistically executed- Those in the English dictionary, by no iiioitn.s 
BO numerous in proportion as those of its 8 i'ottisii rival, or those 
given by Webster, seem well selected for tho elucidation of the text. 
This may especially be said of tho flowers, birds, lihlu***, and other 
natutal objects. What verbal definition or descriptimi, (or in.'ttunee, 
could convoy to tho unlearned reader anything lilio thu idea of a 
ISoa-anemoue which is given by a glanco at tho dclicutely-drawii 
group of three or four typical specimens Tho Adiuun, or j)liejisaiit’H 
eye, might be looked for iu vain through many a iiumiIow or coru- 
held with no further clue lu its identity than that of itseiiiuing under 
tho order of Crowfoots, or Rauuncubiceo:, “ with live sepals aiul live 
to ten petals, without a nectary, stamens and sfybs jiumy, fruit con¬ 
sisting of numerous awnlcss aeli«.‘iio 3 giouped in a short spike or 
head.” The sketch of the giaceful plant, with its flower and fiuit 
showing a head of achenes, with a singleachei:e imignilicd, scarcely 
needs the bright scarlet glow of the original to slump upon the mind 
of the nuviemin field botany the iunigu of this ornauiunt of ii-.tlure. 
The picture of the Argonaut makes clear the natural atliludu us 
well as the structure of this elegant cephiilopod, correctifig the 
poetic fable, to which Aristotle first gave sanction, Unit the animal 
noats W'tth the concave side up, holding out its arms al'ier tiie manner 
of tocatch the breeze, ^atui-ahsts lesch Uiiit when the Argo¬ 
naut floats the sail-shaped arms are drawn closely to the sides of 
the shell, aud when the animal crawls, us here depicted, 

• Tha £tupckjp«uiie Jjictumartf ‘ a Aeitf amt Ongtnul ly'nrlt of Hrfer- 
<0 all tho IVordo itt tho £»glt$h Language, with u lull Aevuunt of their 
Origin, Moaniiu, Fronuneiation, ami Use. iiy Uobert Hunter, Al.A., 
F.O. 8 ., Mcui. ^dL Archnol. Soc., &c., ssnisted in spcicUl depurtnuiUtH liy 
various Eminent Authorities. With ^lumerous IJUistjatiuns. Yul. I. 
▲ to CA. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Tctixr, Cnlpin, & Qo. 


at the bottom of the sea, the siv-callcd boat is reversed like the 
shell of a snail. Another curiosity . of natural history, the 
Argyroneta, or silvery spider (from dpyvpor, silver, and np-dr, 
spun, from wo), to spin, or, less probably, bea|»ed up, from 
ffta, to heap), is well iliustrated by the A. aquatica, or diving 
species, which weaves for itself a .singular bell-shaped dwelling at 
the bottom of the water, to which it caiTies down its prey to 
devour it, holding entangled in its hairy covuritig air enough, 
which it sett* free in bubble after bubble, to support respiration, aa 
it b provided with lungs, uot, like fishes, with gills. The general 
aspect of AlgacetUjOr flowerless snawends, is dourly to be made out 
from the group which brings betbre tlio eye some half-dozen 
varieties of these graceful feuthory forms; and the structure which 
gives its name to the class of Acotyledunoiis plants, so dillieull for 
tho urdiunry reader to grasp from thu lengthy and complex Greek 
' dcsigiiaiioit, is to be made out beyond the utmost!) power of Vurhal 
definition from the sketch which shows together Agaiicus cam- 
peBiris, Tuber iiicluuospurum, and Polytrichuui commune. 

lu the course of recent ritualistic coutroveniy and litigation, hoW 
often must renders have been puzzled to realize w'hat W'as meant by 
a baldacliin. It is something to huvu the meaning and history of 
the word briefly yst amply set out:— 

bOl'dn-emn, bal chi'no. b.4a'-d6;k¥n. a- [Tn Dan. WririAin; 
<i«r. Imlamluti.; I’l'. IniiU-igitin ; .sp. ItulJmjui f Jtid. Wfy«t7iinf/--vnnopy} 
Low. Lilt. Imltlarliinutif Oatilic/iinus—{^) ncli silk, (u) liulilnvhin ; from 
IimI. Jiuliliu-co, //«/</ro7f ■ . L.'igd.'iil, tlio well-known city near the eastern 
limit Ilf iurkey In Asia, wlieut-u tlic rich silk useil ftir covering biUdueliius 
cnini'.] 

z. I'ropriti/: A rich silk cloth erected as a canopy over a king, a sniul, 
or otlier ]>i-r.-40ii of (listinction, to ineieaHc hi.s dignity. 

2 . Evt'itx, Ari'h ; A ciiiiopy, geueiiilly Hii{)|iorted by pillars, but some¬ 
times .sii.-peiided from above, )ilucod over uii altar in n Uomiiti Catholic 
Churcli, uot so lunch (u protect it us to imjitirt to it aildillouul grace and 
dignity. 

But DO amount of ddseription could give an idea of tho thing 
itself ill all compnrnblo to a glance at the woodcut of the great 
biildachino of Potur's at Jiomo, A Riiiiilar model in miniature, 
we may add, is to bo seen—the gift of tho late Pope Pius IX.— 
in tho Italian Church, Hatton Wall. It may be thought strange 
that the derivation of broad ’’ should excrciso and divide the 
nriiKbs of our linguists and etymologista; but there seems to be no 
help for it. No one, at least, ventures to dogmatize upon the 
origin of the familiar word. Many have resUvl content with 
tracing it, alter Horne Tooke, to the verb “ to bray”—».e. to 
bro.ik smiill, pound, or grind; in German hrcchrn, cognate with 
our “ break”; A.S. bream ; in Ereucli broycr: GUI bTench,i/xw, 
brrhinr. This root, with its muniruld forms, may doubtless be set 
down ns onomnlopudc iu origin, imitating the simnd of brooking. 
Mr. Boswortii's unthority has of lute turned tho favour of 
et.ynu)lopi.->ls towards A.bretiivan, io brow or ferment, it being 
the iiupiubsioii that feruientatiuu, not grinding, was the distinctive 
idea under which the word gut esialilished. In the ample treat- 
ineul of t he word, with its collateral forms, in 'The Enajclopo'dic 
Did ionary, ^\\\Ut both lines of derivation are indicated, we are 
glad to see the preferences given to the older of the two;— 

bread (t), * breed, * bred, * brede ii-na ), bread, breSd, bred, 
brede {Scotch), i>. \ a. [A..S. hn-ml, bit., u fragment, bread ; 

V.a.brtid; Jcul. hramlh ; Sw, & D.'iii. hrod; Dul./i/rW; iivT. brod, brat. 
Prom A.S. breoH'nu = \o brew {Boaworth.) i'lom tliat verb or better from 
A.S. bre-ilitn; jinii. bieat ( 

Tho Imperial Didimmry has no more to say of its origin than “ root 
d(iubtiul,”uor has Jjatham's last edition of John.son. Wo may hope 
ere long to hear tin*, latest word of our most advanced and approved 
experts, now that the groat Diclionary of the IMiilologicnl Society 
is said to be within a mensurable dislaiice of coming to Uie light. 
Besidivs the uri^*in of the word, much infuvmatioti touching the 
iiislorv and making of bread is eouipreasud into the three columns 
given to tho ariicle in thu iJiclionary bolore us, with a good deal 
of practical advice us to the proct sses of mixing, kneading, and 
furmenting bread. The methods of ndulterutiou largely employed 
in the trade am exposed, and the tost of ge.iiuiiie, well-unule, and 
wliolesome bread pointed out. NVlioli'-meal broad, made from un¬ 
sifted ground wheat, is properly described as the only true brown 
bread, being richer in nutrients than white bread ■' the amount o£ 
nitrijgeijous matter in while bread varying from five to eight ptir 
cent., whilst in wholo-ineal broad it ri8«;.s to fourteen per cent. Wot 
less important is the ritteiilion in iiuboltod wheat Dour of tho phos¬ 
phates and silex, so essential to the formation and nutrition of the 
bones and teeth. There is here simply a reversion to tho good old 
bread of our forefathers— tho modern taste for soft, spongy white 
bread seeking rather to please the eyf*. than to nourish tho body, 
the fashion being specially fostered by the bakers of l*aris and 
Vienna, binding leaven, to our surprUe, defined ns “ a mixture of 
flour and putatoes and water, kept in a warm place till it begins to 
f'eruient/' we can but ask what and where was leaven through tho 
long ages from the dawn of history till tho discovery of Virginia i* 
If it was not to be made without potatoes Moses might have 
spared himself many a restriction upon the indulgence iu leavened 
bread. 

It may bo thought safe to derive “ breeze ” from tho French 
hriee, although some doubt may bo soggestod by bri»a 8 p. and 
bnsa Port, the north-east wind,‘attd 6ressa Ital.« n cold wind. 
Bnse may well express the gentle air that ruflles or breaks the 
water. At the same time it is to be observed that the word is 
not of old usage in French. It was not introduced, says Littr< 3 , 
into the Academy’s Dictionary till the year 1763. Ife describes 
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the word aa tForiffine inconnUf and auffgaata for it a connazion 
with tho Gaelic allied to ** bruise, which in turn opciis hp 
not a few suggestive connexions. There is, in truth, no limiting 
tho lines of relationship which are to be drawn out when woids 
are traced hack to their earliest assignable source. Nearly allied to 
the family just noticed we have yet another group, of which tho 
simple sound expressed by the word break” u the common' 
parent:— 

*• brhapliet • Wre^lie * Israolia {Scntch )^«. & a. 

rA.B. l/ricf, bryctff bren^ f^rier^n hrcnhuig; 8 w. 6 rarAetft hivaoh ; Dnn. 
tfUk; Dut. 6reifAi( Our. l)rt(rA»a breaking, u rapture; Fr. bris a. hmA- 
ing; brecftt (see A., I., 3 d ); bp. & Port, bnefut ; Ital. breccia, liiiKCCiA, 
JbtUAK.] 

Another vniinnt from the same root is '' brake,” German, brachr: 

German, brake: Dutch, hraakf an instrument in the iirst place for 
making flax or hemp, afterwards for tiwining horses, for torturing— 
as in Beaumont and Fletcher—for harrowing tlie ground, and later 
on for chocking the '•peed of machinery. Of archaic words, which 
form a oonspiouotts featore of the work, we mav note a quaiui ex¬ 
ample in Jiread 4 in-yi»y an adverb for which Ihumatync's Journal 
is quoted—“ and straik ano of them breadlinffia with his sword”— 
where the word, we need scarcely say, has no connexion with the 
staff of life, hut coiuos from tho old Kcotch ** broad” i^hroari, with 
suftix -/cNir/ts B ling, like, linrdly anybody, it may ho, needs to he 
told what a belfry is. But many a one will bo surprised to he 
told that in point of etymology it has nothing to do wiili bolls, 
tho word coming to us from the P'rench befroi, O.F. belefroi, 
hd/roif l^roitf &c., Low Latin bclfreduH, verfredua^ a watch-tower, 
from the German berrvrily fterwvV, and this i'rom I0 

protect, and fridu^K tower, conuectod with friede (peace). It is 
only by samples, and lliose Ijinited in number, tliat we can pretend 
to give any notion of tho scope and value of such a work as a 
dictionary. But neither is it needful to got through a whole 
cheese in order to give a report of its flavour. 


THE VISIONS OF ENGLAND.* 

1 \TK. PALGEAVF is so admirable and practised a judge 
XvX of poetry that a critic cannot appruacli his poetic 
works without diffidence. If any one knows what is right, it is 
Mr. Palgrave,.and if his verses do not always seem to us to pre¬ 
sent the qualities which he would commend iu thoso of auolber, 
we cannot hut he conscious that our own judgment may he in 
fault. Tho task Mr. Palgrave has sot himself is one in whicli it is 
no discredit not always to have been successful, for it almost exceeds 
the scope of human powers, lie has attempted to write nii o])ic 
of Fngland, if we can call that an epic which is judiciously cast 
in the form of a Borlcs of lyrics. Ills endeavour, lus ho says, has 
hoen 

tu revert to tho onriior niid iiiuro natural conditions of poolry, and to oO'or— 
lint a continuous nurmlive, not imm'iuh on every rritind ntonicnt or oon- 
spicuouft nuiiiu ill our lung niiikiIs —but single lyrical picture.s of bucli 
ing or typical clniractcrs mid sec'iies in English Jiisiury, iiuil only :w 

Iiiive bccnicd tonic uiiioiiablc tn u strictly poetical ticatnicnt. roctrv, not 
History, Iina Jionce been niy tirst Jind liiht uiiu, or, pci haps, I miglit dclioc 
itjii.story fur poctry^'K sake. At the same tiiiu', 1 liii\c Mlrivoii to Keep 
throughout oa cluaeiy' to ahaoluto liiatorical trutii in the dcNigii and roluur- 
ing of the pieces as the exigencies of jioedry {Kiriiiit. 

To Ml’. Palgravo’s cunscieutiouu and careful endeavour to siiy 
nothing that is not true, or, at least, that is not I'oundtal 011 the 
bi st possible evidence, too much praise cannot bu given. Yet wo 
Ciiiiuot but bold that, if he had been more of a partisan, bo would 
have been more successful as a poet. Whtit moves us in poetry 
is a certain energy of paasion, and even a certaiiL blindness to 
niodifying conditions; both of them qualities whicli Mr. J'algrave 
has occasionally found it necessary to discard. The poetic loss, 
not compeusated for by historic gain, is particularly luanilust in 
his poems on various events and characters in that dobatubbi 
laud—tho soventecntli century. Ijookiug back at other poi uis 
which deal with tho Keholiion, with Charles and (Cromwell, and 
fcitratl’ord and Pym, which do wo find to bo lliose that move us ns 
poetry ought to move usP Surely the partisan poems—ver.'M.-s in 
which the w’riter sees uotliiiig but good on his own side, uutliing 
but evil on tho other - are the succossfiil lays. Our own political 
opinions ore set aside when we road Marvell's Ode on Cromwell, 
which, with all its comparativo justice and balauce, finds in its 
hero a hero indeed. Without change of politic-id mood,, we ai'e 
thoroughly tired by Mr. Brownings Kentish Sir Byng, who 

stood for his king ” like a gallant (^ntlemau; or by Macaulay's 
description of the Boundhoad charge on ‘'the ranks of the 
accurst.” Mr. Palgrave looks at things much mure closely, with, 
we fear, tho inevitable result that his verse loses os poetry what 
it gains os criticism. After Chalgrove Fight,” or In an Oxford 
Churchyard,” we do not want to hear that Cromwell was 
“ Philistia's child and chief.” This historical judgment, expressed 
in the slang of the day, may or may not be true; but it is cer¬ 
tainly out of place beside the grave of Falkland. Again, the 
on OromweU The Return of Law ”) is most subtly 
designed, and the hoewe judgment tempered, for “ mortal fiulure 
has tears.” Yet we can scarcely endure to have it said in poetry 
of OromweU, 

Catlike he bridles, and purrs about God: hut withiu ai-o tho claws ; 


ViaiwuM qf Bnghmd. "By Erinds T. Palgrave, late Fellow of 
Bxw Colk^, Oxftnd. London t HoemUlan A Go. x88x. 


and more in thie satirical strain, which matches ill with such tine 
lines as ;»r . • 

For he leant o’er his own deep soul, oracubr; over the pit 
As the J’ythia thruued her of old, where the rock in Delphi was split; 
And the vapour and echo within he mis-held fnx divine; and the land 
Heard and obey’d, unwillingly willing, the voice of command. 

It is a curious thing that while genuine ringing partisan poemk 
ondtiier side do aflfect n reader, of wnatever party he may be, merely 
as poetry should do, Mr. Palgrave’s balanced and measured praise 
ana dispniise somehow stir our partisan feelings, and we feel in¬ 
clined to argue rather than to appreciate. Perhaps we may infer 
that the poetry of history should be treated iu a spirit less care¬ 
fully historicsl. It is not that the “ Return of Law,” “ After 
Chalgrove Fight,”and “ In an Oxfordshire Churchyard" are not 
intereBiing, and well worthy to bo read and pondered over. Bui 
in song we prefer, we admit, the frank partisanship of 
Ilomer, always determined, as Johnson would have said, 
that **the dogs of Trojans shall never have the best of 
it.” From lays thus critical, and opinions thus balanced, ouv 
turns with pleasiiro to the perfect simplicity and s^ntaneity of 
another vision” of the seventeenth century, **Tho Cantivo 
Child,” Elisabeth, second child of Charles I. and Henrietta-Maria 
Mr. Millais's picture of the Princess in her captivity will probably 
bo remembered by many of Mr. Palgrave's readers;— 

As iu her infant hour nhe took 
111 her band the picLured book 
Whci-e Christ beneath the scourgor bow'd, 

Oving “ O poor iiinu! ” aloud, 

Aiiii in baby tender pain 
Kiss’d the page, and kihb’d again, 

Wiiilo the happy futlicr tiinilod 
On lii.s Hwcot warin-hearted child; 

—So now to liim, in Curiabrook lone. 

All her tundernesH has How 11. 

—Slatue^till and slatiic-fair 
Now the low wind may lift iicr hair. 

Motionless in lip and limb; 

IC'en tlie fcarlul nionso niiiy skim 
O’lT tlie window-sill, nor stir 
From the crumb at sight of her; 

Tlirnugh the lallice unheard Hunt 
i Sniiiiiier blackbird's evening noto;— 

I E’en tlic sullen foe would bless 

Tliat pale utter gentleness. 

- ’F.ycH of lieavon, that pass and peep. 

Do not question if slie sleep! 

I Slie lias no abiding heiv, 

' ^jlle is past the starry sphere ; 

Knceliiig with the children swreot 
At llic pulin-wrcaLhed altar's feet; 

—lunocciiti who died like thee, 

Ileaven-w’ard through man's cruelty, 

To tlio love-smiles of their Lord 
Doriiu ilirough pain and tire and sword. 

'^^■e have snid that, in our upiaion, Mr. Palgrave's historical coii- 
Bcioniiousncss has not always befriended his poetical succesa. But 
. he has lioil tu contend with another difficiiUy, too strong, wc ft‘nr, 
for liny poet. Many of his pieces aro nocosaiirily concerned with 
tlic most stirring events, especially with great battles. They are, 
i in fact, war-pooms. Now we almost doubt whether, with excoii- 
iions easily iminbered, poems of this kind can be written well, oxcept 
I in tJie very glow of victory, or in the very bitterness of defeat. 

; And even Ihen, perfect examples of such poetry are oxcossively 
rare. A collection of successful English poems of battle would 
make but a slim volume. IIow few they are a glance at tho 
; Golden Treasurif will reveal. Several of them, perhaps the majo- 
i rily, like “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” “The Battle of tho 
Baltic,” “ lloheuliuden,” “ Tho Charge of tho Light Brigade,” were 
j wrilien when tho events were yet hot in tho hearts of men. Wo 
all know in w’hiit mood Jtougot do Lisle composed “The Mar- 
' seillaisu,” and Alfred de Musset wrote his lyric on the Rhine. 
Good and stirring poems of this class have also, no doubt, 
boon written long after the event, like Mr. Tennyson’s ballad 
of “ Tho Hevongo,” Mr. Browning’ “ llervd Riel,” and Drayton's 
“ Agincourt,” or, from the deleatcd side, tho song of “ The 
Flowers o' the Forest.” But, on tho whole, tho heat of actual 
excitement seems almost necessary, if a poet who sings of Inker- 
inann, or Benlac, or Zutphen, is really to bo inspired. Mr. Palgrave 
has necessarily had but little tu inspire him in the recent history 
of England, liamilton's charge on the Afghan guns, when he alone 
attaclicd the murderers of Cavuguari, might have given Mx. Palgrave 
B subject; or Forbes's rush against three thousand Qhazis, when 
the Etonian and one sergeant ran fifty yards ahead of their regi¬ 
ment into a fleiiso mass of swordsmen, might have suggested a 
theme. But Mr. Palgrave touches on no battles later than luker- 
luann, and therefuro noccBsarily lacks what we venture to consider 
un almost indispensablo source of vivid poetry, the inspiration of 
the excitement of the moment. Among a number of battle-pieces, 
we thihk “ Sidney at Zutphen ” decidedly the most successful, and 
that, no doubt, because the memory of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava is still sufficiently near us to inspire the 
poet of a similar feat of war:— 

Kod walls of Zutphen behind; betbro them, Spain in her might 
O! ’tU not war, but a game of heroic bewiah aelight! 

For on, like a holt-head of steel, go the fifty, dividing their way. 

Through tlio browu inail-eliirts, and over, — Farnese^ ohoicost array ; 
Over and through, and the ourtoi-axA fiA^es, the plumes in their pride 
Sink like the lurch to the hewer, a death-moWta avenue widet 
While (he foe la his atubbomneas flanks them and bars them, with 
xnerciISM aim ' 

Shooting ih>m musket and saksr a scqrnfnl death-tongue of flame. 
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As in Ml sotnmii aflur, the Blac Hundred in Chersonese hew'd 
Their road thniogh« host, for their England and honour's sake wasting . 
their bloody „ 

Foolishness uriser fiban wisdom 1 —So these, since Aainconrt mom. 

First showing the world the calm open-eyed rashness of Englishmen 
bom! 

■ Mr. Palgrave's poems touch on such an immense variety of 
topies-^g^ving tho most careless reader a novel and powerful ira- 
prossion of tho richness of the story of England—that we cunirot 
attempt to criticize them all hi detail. He ill most successful, wo 
think, when his scenes are peaceful and his incasuros^ simple and 
not unfamiliar. Tho number and variety of his iiuuisuros are, in¬ 
deed, more than almost any poet could hope to manage with 
unvarying success, for evory writor —exgopt such masters of Inn- . 
guage os Victor Hugo and Mr. Swinburne—Ims but a few rhythms 
uDd metres of which he is perfectly uiiistur. .\mung Mr. 
Pnlgrave’s successes we reckon *• A Danish Ikirrow,” of which wo 
can only afford space fur two detached stanzas: — 

hie still, old Dune, bcluw tliy licfip ! 

—A sturdy-back and stunly-liiiib, 

Wlioc'er h« wiw, 1 warrant him 
Upun wliusu mound the single slirep 
Jtruwsfs and tinkles in the sun, 

Within the narrow vale alone. 

• • * « * 

And thou,—-tliy very name is lost ! 

'J'he pcaMiint only knows that here 
Hold Allred scoop’d Lhj' flinty bier, 

An<l ]>i ayM a foeinnn's prayer, atid liist 

His niilmrii head, and said ’’’One mure I 

Of Kiigland’H foes guards Euglund’.s shore.'* 

Another piece, full of quiet'charm, is ^'At Bemerlon,’* a monody 
on the memory of llorbcrt, “ His memory is I'eiice, and peace is 
here.” It ia hardly pos.s>ble but that Simplicity’’ (Uoynolds to 
liis little model Theophila) should be a general fnvouritu; and 
uianv people will learn ior the first lime i'roiu “ Tho Childless 
Mother ” the pathos hidden by the comuioiiplace figure of (^nceu 
Anne:— 

(> tho litllA footsicpH 
On the DurHOTV floor ! 
bispingH light aiid lauj^iflcr 
1 sliull liear no more 1 
Eyi K (hut gleam'll at waking 
Tlirongii (heir silken bars ; 

Starlike eyes of cliildren, 

Now luyund the starh 1 
Where the mnrdcrM Mary 
Waits the rising higii, 

They are laid in iT.'irkuc.ss, 
bittle lambs of mine. 

Only this cun comfort: 

Safi* from eiirthly harms 
Christ ihn Saviour holds them 
In his loving anna. 

The Viitiom of JCm/lrind is, or ought to be, a book fur the large 
public, fur all Englishmen who lovo poetry Hud. their country. 
This being so, we must e.\press our regret that Mr. Palgravo l>as 
loo frequently introduced allusions scarcely intelligible except to 
scholars. It is easy, and perhaps not unnatural, to object to such 
expressions os ** Mund’s Erm-eloqucnt eyoV’ ^'id the ;iddress to 
Mury Stuart os 

O too-too woman, untimely born." 

“ Too-too women ” are indeed the children of oiir own age, and 
would have been sadly out of place in the days of Mary and 
J'^lizabetli. But we pretor to turn from verbal fault-finding to such 
{massages us that which describes how Richard of the iiiun-Heart, 
tor all hid conquests, 

lei never saw tho vast lin|)t rui] dome. 

Nor llio Ihriee Holy Tomb :— 

•—As tliul greuL vi'<ion of the huldcii Clrail 
Ily bruvi-.sL knights of old 
IJuM cn :—siivo only of pure Pnrcivuk*. 

ratriotism is not now so common or popular a virtue ns to make 
Mr. Palgrave’s bonk a Jicialli-sa reminder of all that England has 
been and is, and of all that her children owe to such a mother. 


VOUXG JAPAN.* 

I T will not be Ibe fault of book-makers if tbo present generation 
of 'Englishraeu duc.s not know as much about the rovolutiou 
in Japan as about the Itoform Bill of 1832. First of all, we had 
Mr. Adams’s bulky volume on the subject; then followed, among 
others. Sir R. Alcock’a Ca/nf-al of ilte /ycuon, Cirifli.'i's JCmpire of 
ihf Mikado, Mounetty’s Ssiatmma ReheUion, ISir E. Reed's Japan, 
Miss Bird’s Unheatm Tracks in Japan, and now we are called upon 
to ftice Mr. Black’s imposing-looking work. No doubt the subject 
is n tempting one. There is so much that is now, stTaugo, and 
attractive about the people aud country, with just enough spice of 
danger to add a piquancy to life in their midat, that the desire of 
those who may have made Japan their home to pour the tales of 
their novel expirionces into our ears should not be a matter for 
surprise. Unfortunately ibr Mr. Block, and for any who may be 
tempted to follow him, the subject baa been so thoroughly threshed 

* Touna Japws, Yokohama, and Yedo: a Narraiiw of <A« StUhmtni 
and thr (Htjf from the Signing of the Treatiee in 1858 to cAe CImc of the 
Tmr 1879. H^ith a Glance at the Progreee of Japan during a period of 
J'wenig-one Years. By John Black, a vols. London: TrUbner & 
Cu. x88a 


oat that there is now not a grain of anything new left in it. Uke 
everything else in Japan, the whole course of reoent events has 
been performed in public. There was never any attempt made to 
conceal who were the real wire-pullers or what were the objects 
they desired to bring about. The cacoethea acr&endif common to 
all Japanese, which induced the Mikado aud Bhogiio, with tlieflr 
official supporters, to put 'on record every move in the gwme 
eflectually uissipatod any approach to mystery. Ijator historians 
have therefore little or noliiiiig to add to the accounts of their 
predecessors; and, iu fact, in Mr. Adams’s aud Mr. Mounceys 
works will be found all the main i^ointe which have been amplified 
and re-told so often since. 

Mr. Black takes pains to assure us that his book make.s no pre¬ 
tension to the dignity of history, to which ho seems to have an 
aversion. He evidently cousiders it necessary that history should 
be written iu an unreadable style; and he claims for his volumes 
the advantage that the introduction of personal reminiscences has 
given them “ a sweetness and light” which otliorwiae they would 
have boon without. This is a question of taste, and possibly 
*^eomo old resilient of Yokohama of tho early dnys ” may con¬ 
sider the introduction of Iho following passage a subject fur con¬ 
gratulation; but wo do not. After dwelling at very full length 
on tbo deplorable murder of Mr. Richardson, a ^ personal remi¬ 
niscence ” suddenly occurs to the author; and, without any 
kind of explanation, ho takes us into his coniideuco in these 
words:— 

'I'hc antunia r.-u'c inocliiig took place on tho isl and and August. Mr. 
Morrison had but oni* poiiv I'ntcred, mid he ivas uuMU(:('i!N.>«fiil. ll. was now 
tlial the gauio little pony Jiiitatuu, that held iis own against nil eoirierH for 
Boiuaiiy meetings, first showed (lie mettle that Wius in him. Jlo won easily 
nvery tiling he wen I for. 

Such interpolations may possibly bo of interest to tho few fre- 
queutors ol tho Yukohiuuu Hongs in bygone days; but to most of 
tho.so who tali.> up Mr. Black's voluuios they are iittovly meaning¬ 
less, and considerably reduce the iiiLcrust which may reasonably be 
takini in a record of the hi.«dory of .lapau during the la.Ht twenty 
ynar.s. For, though tho story has buoii rupoatedly told, there are 
always somn people to whom it is a revelation ; and theso would 
undoubtedly prefer to havo it undiluted by Mr. Black’s personal 
TuminisceiiceH. 

To the student of history the wondrous change which has corner 
over the political and social uvsteni of Japan during the last two 
decades ruiLst always be 11 hard nut to crack. (Iroat coimtitutional 
clianges in a country are generally, and, if it were not for the oaso 
of .la])au, we should have said invariably, brimght about by (dow 
processes, and iu obedieni;o to the tacit or declared wilP of the 
majorlLy oi‘ the population. But in Japan the dicU of a handful 
of officials were sulllcient, wilhin the space of a few months, to 
convert a semi-deilied sovereign, who was too sacred to be gazed 
upon and too gnd-liko to laki^ a personally active part in the 
nllaii's of this w'orld, into a dapper, inquisitive monarch, equally 
ready to review lleuts, marshal armies, or receive foreign diplo¬ 
matists; 1,0 sweep away his Mairo du Falais and tho wJioJo array 
of feudal princes who divided the empire lietweon them; aud 
to disi‘.slahlis)i tho only form of religion which had any hold 
wJiatover on tho mind of the people. When it is added that all 
this was eH’ccled in direct opjiosition to the private interests of 
tho leudutoriet’ and peoiile concerned, and avowedly in imitation 
of European iu.stitulions, wdiich the entire population, from the 
Mikado downwards, had alway.s allectej to do 8 pibo,we have a pic¬ 
ture before us which finds no parallel in the history of the world. 
It may bo porfostly true, a.s Mr. Adam.s, iu his Jlistory of 
Japan, says, that, “ when the foreigner appoared on the scene, 
everything wiw already ripe lor u rovolutiou " ; but no ono outside 
Jupiter and Saturn w'oiild, in their wildest droauis, havo imagined 
tbo extent of tho chuiigo.<i that W'ore about to be eileclod, or the 
direction which they wore destined to take. Tho feudal system, 
with all its accompaniiuenls of privileged classes and hirgu and in- 
depojident local forces, was as deejily rooted in tho natimml mind 
as unythiiJg could bo in that shallow soil. And when we re-^ 
member that tho people, be their faults what they may, nro bravo, 
impetuous, and warlike, and that tho country was uvorriin by the 
armed retainers of tho various daimius, whose interesls ns indi¬ 
viduals and as a class were nil on the side of the old order of 
things, we can only be surprised that tbo resistance to the now 
consiilulion wa.s so foeble, and that tho assaults 011 foreigners, the 
politieal nss issinatious, and the local outbreaks were not a hun¬ 
dredfold more numerous than tlioy were. 

In everyday life wo meet people who have a profound distrust 
of themselves—their tastes, thoir opinion.^, and thoir knowledge— 
and who de.siro always to lake others stronger than themselves ns 
models fur iinllatLon. This appears to be the case w'ilh the 
Jupan0;9O a.s a nation. Tho coiistitiuion which they threw over 
with so light u heart liad served them for many centuries, 
the people were contented titider its sway, and tho country was 
fairly prosperous; but the instant it was bi'otight into contrast 
with foreign inbtitutioiis, its suppuriers auflythuse whom it had 
benefUed and protected became henrlily ashamed of it. Without 
waiting to see whether it might be uioditiod or roformed, they 
jumped to the conclusion that it must.be thrown overboard, and 
a false shame even prompted the desire to exclude foreigners from 
the country until all traces of the old order of things should bo 
swept away. A despatch uddreMod to the Tycoon by the Mikado, 
dated 1863, in winch an order is given for the expulsion of 
foreigners, ends with those words:—>** You may let them (i.e. the 
foreigners) entertain a slight hope that Kanagawa will be fe- 
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opened al iome futui'e period; for the Dalmios eiy that Japan will 
be able to roceire foreigners without blushing in six or aeven 
years.” 

The saitift false shame may very prob thly bo Iho cause of the 
I'o^rictioiis which even now hamper the right of foreigners to 
travel into the interior of the country. .Miss liinl has shown us 
that tln*re are still parts of Jrtp:in where the privserice f>f the new 
cIvili/.iitinniA made known only by the increased liimticlal bur<le>'>s 
entailed by its ndoptiojt; where the people iir«» poor, degraded, 
and untttiiglil; and where the eonditionit of oxistciice are ns unlike 
tlio.so pr'‘Vrtiling iu Yedo ns life in on nWeure Turkish village 
i^i unlike tlml fo hu eujuyiMl in raii'j or L(«ndon. The same 
lady lolls us that, on one occasion, when she was an unwill¬ 
ing* spticliitur of a Been© of wretched degradation, hor Japuueso 
servant hid his face in his hands and burst into tears at the 
idea of n foreigner witno.-sing hie countryiniiirM disgrace. Tliis 
feeling would bo highly commendublo w'eiv the sem^e of shiuuo 
aroimed by the misconduct of his connlryiuen, .in i not by 
the fear of being laughed at by the foreigner, llui the conduct 
of this man is typical of llmt of the olliciHlN tiironghout the 
Lite reforniB. Old lunnuers iiud customs, (lr<'ss mid IniLils, 
wliich, judged by the niitivo stand aids, were perh'ctly un- 
objeciionuble, became in their eye.i ridiiMiloiH and iiidecent 
directly they proved to be so considered by the foreigner. 
Tho natives of India do not deem il. necc.ism^’ to wear panlr./oou.s 
and frock-coats bec.niHe it is the custom of Ktiglisliiui'ii to do so, 
neither do Chinamen cast aside tluir baggy trousovr. or cut oll‘ 
their queues at tho sight of the clo.^er liLiing clothes und short-ciil 
hair of the “outer harbiiriiin.” j\or wfi.s ilum-any ivum/u why 
the Japanese should be usliained of llieii-puliticul niid soeial iii- 
^liliitiujis. But there is a spirit, of unre.st among- the pi’ojdi*, with a 
went of discriiiiiiintiou in their/fal lot reform, wliieli is rqddly 
robbing the country of many of its iiltvaelion.^ and avtislic de¬ 
lights. \Vn would ratliLM* that, tho Jinrilu.dia nioii li.id continued 
to work in the uiidreMs of Jiidian coolies than that the artists 
should have exchaiigod their m.igiiilleeiit colunr.s for indi.Ten'nt 
MuTo^M'.an paints;^itbd we could al.nost have borne with other 
((uestioiiablu ciistodIrB of the conntry rather tlian that the workers 
in ivory and enamel .should have nxclninged their old e.\- 
riuisile style of work for the ujanufHCliire of cheap gewgaw.s 
lor tho Kuropcan market. But tlie tendency of the Jupaiut’c 
mind is to imitate a oliosen mod* 1 in everything, wlicthi'i it 
bo good, bad, or iiulilJerent. lV>r llio timo being nil that, 
i.s b^uropoiiii i.s right, and therefore all that is Jajmnaso is 
wrong. At tho piosout moiiieiit the position of the country pre- 
.^cnift strange coutradictions. While every yoiiiig man of ilu' 
amallost pretensiouB to education h»s al his llngeih'euds 'Wliralon's 
Int'irnatiunnl Lmo and the works of JlJill and Air. JIerburt Spencer, 
loreigiiers are not allowed to travel beyond ceriuiu prescribed 
limits, many of the cominonost laws of politiiMl economy are 
systcumlically viohil-id, mid except in tlie“hh<»\v” parts of the 
l^mpiro the people lire left in their former igimraiict* and in muro 
than their former poverty. If it were not. thit experience has 
lauglit us that any move on the p'ditir.al chi*s.shourd is possible, 
.lie imperial edict wJiich has within tlio last few weelts been 
i vsiiod, coiiiinanding that tin* inliwliiction of rojire.Mmtati ve institn- 
liony should bo postponed until ..he year 1890 would bo a matter 
of surprise. There j» about the mandate n llavour of tho old 
idgime, nnd a dragooning of public opinion, wiiieh is out of 
li.irmouy with tho very advanced profe.s^ions of the (Iovermnout. 

These are probably some of the eonsideraiions which will occur 
to the uiind.s of the readers of Air. Blacks volumes. Another 
will poHsibly be, that the matter containefl in them might with 
:i.dvuMtngo Jinve beou reduced by une-iialf. Tbeautlior has alio weri 
Ilia taste for iiowspapor cutlings to run riot, With tho result 
that ho has introduced much that is iilteriy uninteresting, nnd has 
given u. disjointed and jerky tone to his pages. 


THE BUTCTl COb’SIN.* 

A DUTCH COUSIN resemblcH n Dutch picture inasmuch n.s 
great rare and Ihonght have evidently been bestowed on it. 
in fact the jdoi is only too intricate; and though tho author has 
grasped the tliread.s and succeeds ultimately in disentangling them, 
iho various incidents arc so involved as to task, and almost over¬ 
task, the render's attention. Tiircc kinsmen of nearly tho same 
age, and all bearing the distinguished patronymic of Gordon, 
exercise a baleful influence on the fortuncv^t of tho heroine. Two o( 
them die or disup^r j there is a luyslery honging over her birth 
aud parentage; and when she is claimed for a time by the third 
us his child, it turns out, after nil, that she has been the victim of 
a docc])tion. Wo know, of course, that all will come riglU iu tho 
end, Imi for long tho beautiful Mara Gordon seems desliuod to b;; 
the sport of capricioas fate. t 3 bo is an heiress and no heiress. 81 10 
inherits a couple of baiidsomo fortunes which a sensitive conscience 
,]>reveuts her spending. 8bo doubts—and doubts rightly, as it 
appears—whether the properties bequoathed really belong to 
her; and so she has to support the odious imputation of being 
luiaerly and selfish, although she is naturally generous and the 
soul of disintefestednoss. ‘ She would have felt the misconception 
more, bad she not been worried by her love-troubles, for the 
secrete that are the key to her dp^rently eccentric Itohavioar 
T 
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separate her from the man who is the master of her heart. The 
novel is a story of character as well as of incident, and 
character, as it comuH out iu her trials, has been worked out With 
CQUsidcrablo skill. .She bas courage as well as tenderness, and 
hns ample opportunitios of showing both. Yet the author, 
although she dulini'iitcs a bfjwitching heroine, does not fall into 
tlic fault of making her peiToction. Mara makes friends wherever 
she goes, that s!ii> has no want of sympathy or hdp in her 
sorrows; and there are n couple of highly eligible lovers who 
would gladly lend their .shoulders to bear her burdens. But 
nlthoiigh the girl is all that is good and sweet, she shows the 
natural shortcomings of lier years and temperament. She is selflsh, 
not fj-om calculation or instinct, ns her maligners supposed, but 
from lieedleasncBs. She wini^a nobly disinlerostod love and rejects 
il, piirtly^ buenuse she docs not care for the gentleman, but 
eh icily on iho ground of disparity of age. Thai inequality of 
»gi' wa.s in iiself nn excellent' reason, ns no one is more 
ready to recognize than the xnodu'^t suitor whose hopes are disap¬ 
pointed. But wliilc he apponrs, by a sustained ellort of self- 
control, to forget what passed between them, she forget .s in reality, 
or tfcurcdy leel.s; and the unfortuimto Bolf Grah.iiu is set to fetch 
and C'.-rry, without having the reward of his giuierous abnegation 
in the shape even of due appreciation. That girlish thoughtless- 
]ies.H of Maras i.s a clnvcr touch of art, for it. makes the engaging 
heroine all the niorc' lifelike, while it brings into bolder and 
brighter relief the mtisculine beauties of Mr. Graham's character. 
And the novel is full of luovciuent. Wo may B.iy, indeed, 
that the sceno'^ are panoramio, so quickly do they succeed each 
otlier, and bo oilen are they shifled. 'J'hev are chiefly dis- 
tribulod between SScoIIuikI and lloli.aiicl; hut in the rapid and 
h«‘ij.‘<atioiial course <tf tho storj' we pay visits to many other parts 
01 tho Goutinent, mid are traii.sjior(ed to .South Africa and the 
Auf^lnilian colonii-j- as well. luir Mara's many frituids belong 
mainly to the wealthy ond truvolling clas.-e.s, and they biro 
villas on the SwisD lakes and palaces in Itomo, while noges- 
fiarily Hojourniiig between times at innumersblo fashloDable 
hotels. Not that wc complain of this, for the author is evidently 
ftiiiiiliar with the (kiulincnt, and she can dn.sb in from memory an 
ctleclivo background to the gruiqis of ligurcs sho is sotting in 
mol ion. And, what is more seldom tho cd.so with laiglish 
^ovcli^ts, wo jircsiiuie she knows somethiug of Conlhientul lifu as 
well ; for we rcineniber reviowdiig favourably on u loriuer occasion 
the lively Volume she wrote on Life iu a German Village. 

'flic Hlory ftpi-n.s in the old Dutch mansion near Utrecht, from 
which Mavrt Jiu.s drawn her parentage tui the mother s side. The old 
lied House, with its mfipsivo brick iirchitocture, its tiled courts suv- 
’■oiiiRled by Hjiacioiis outbuild jugs, mid its trim gardens blazing with 
eoloui’, might liiive Beeuicii to associate itself latber with prosaic 
rt’SpecUbility than romance. JliiL 0110 of tho lieads of tho wealthy 
mercantile linn of tho Von Meynhor&ls had shown liiiii.sell’ 
j eccentric in more W'ays than one. Having devoted himself to 
’ abstnito learning in place of luoiioy-getting, and having left, 
hcieiicn for the counting-houbo under a seiiso of duly, he landed iu 
r. melancholy love-match under singular circumstances. Mustered 
by an overpowering passion, ho niairied a boiiutiriil Spanish girl, 
jii spite ol a diHCournging cuiisultulioii with hor faniily jihysician. 
Aniiira was doomed to un early grave by an incunihlo malady, uud 
hi* Know that their wedded happiness must bo uieiibuied by years 
at tlui iitmo.sl. The inevitablo shock ho expected killed Jiis bride 
I riiLluT sooner than later, and she hequeathod hor di8ea.so to their 
only daughter. 'I'liat child, when grown to womanhood, eloped, 
iimirr rather discreditable and suspicious cimiimstanceB, to become 
the mother of Mrs. Chetwyuds heroine, who was chrLstened Mara, 
alter hm* mother mul grandmother, by a sentiiuentnl but suitable 
abbreviation. Tho mystery attnehitig to jMara’s parentage is the 
inlluence ih.il. rules her emotional girlhood, im{)oliing her on 
a Hot.tlcd line of conduct that is often foolish tind soinetimea seema 
unfeeling. She knows that her unhappy mother has long been 
dead, but lu‘r de.dve ia to bo reimitcd to iier surviving parent. She 
feels it incumbent upon her to carry out this lixod (lotermiiiatioii 
i when her old maternal grandfather dies suddenly at lltrticht. Had 
she Jaiowii w hen the was well oil’, or boon moiv careful of her com¬ 
forts, she would have stayed quietly where shy was. The old 
j gentleman has left her ample uieaiiK, wdiile attaching conditions 
to tho disposition of his property. Although his partner, who is 
left her guardian, hod spoken to her as a lover, she knowu noverthe- 
k'sb that Kolf (irahain is the most delicate-minded of men; and there 
is the houflekeupor (aretcheii—a charming old Dutch lady, by the 
way—who might have continued totend her in araothev-like capacity. 
Hut Marahasa communication from the gentleman who calls himself 
her lather, and is only eager to be gf>ue. She takes leave of her 
Dutca friends with scant ceremony, to rue her disregard of their 
i'celiiigs in sad disappointment. To be sure, the chango from tho 
Dutch flats to the Highland hills is refreshing; slio is exhilarated 
by the air, and she revels iu the scenery. She makes fast friends 
among the humbler specimens of the old-fashioned Highland 
women, aud she flnds a lover who subscqiienlly deserts her. But 
it turns out that tho gentleman who received her as a daughter 
was in reality not hor father at all ; and though ho leaves her a 
second forttine in his extensive Highland property, she has tho 
gravest doobts whether she has a moral right to it. For, having 
sought like Saul after familiar spirits, or at least solemnly con¬ 
sult a notorious vritch, she is brought to entertain a hope almost 
amounring to conviction that her veiitaUe father is livteg sUll; - 
and she devotes herself to the task of trsdiig him ont as a doubly 
saci'ed duty when she hears of the stains that rest on his reputation. 
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The ateina are ugly enoughi for he ia chai^d with wholesale 
fbrgoiT and a murder to boot. So that, always assuming him to 
be still unhanged, he has obvious motiyes for close conceal¬ 
ment. The heiress sets about her piojiis work with the shrewdncra 
and energy of the most indefatigable of dotoctives. She is assisted 
by deyot^ frien^, and luck serves her besides, so wo aro saved 
from any ywy agitating suspense by the assurance that her efforts 
will be crowned by success. To start her fairly on the quest 
the author has recourse to the novelist’s time-honoured ma¬ 
chinery, which, being kept in constant use, works as satisfoctorily 
as ever. A chest of family papers is brought to light iu a secri't 
room of the old Highland mansion, with an ancient will regularly 
executed. Besides (his, a journal of the missing man falls into 
the hands of his daughter, which proves the advantage of keeping 
an oxhauBiive diary when conscience has nothing to conceal. That 
silent but eloquent witness clears his character morally, whilo 
legal proof of his innocence is subsequently supplied by the evi¬ 
dence of foreigners who hud been persuiiully acquainted with him. 
Finally the mi.ssing gentleman is run to enrlh in a remote corner of 
South Africa, where he had becomo the bonefireiit Providence of 
the neighbouring natives; and Mara's toinpomrily faithh'ss lover 
has the merit of the discovery. C/onsidoring that lie must be, siip- 

r ed to have had some regard for his own good name, and that 
must be crr>dited with some amount of paternal nilcclion, old 
Mr. frordon has to explain how it came about that lio never 
ottemplod either to vindicate his character or to rt'xlaini his child. 
On the first count ho can answer plausibly enough that be cared 
little for the good opinion of a world that had treated him with 
cruel injustice; whilo as to the second, the exphination is still 
more plausible. It was all the fault of those Iving newspapers; 
and if they will print false intelligence, no one Is bound to verify 
it. And when Mr. Gordon does reappear in his native land, he is 
u father any girl may well bo proud of; nor <lo his inuniiers a;-- 
ear to have deteriorated from long as80ciatioiM\ itli the Kniirs. I 
t is true that mere ronghness of innnner need tiot stand in tins 
way of a man with a highly scnsutional story liecotning a lion in 
the best society iu London. Jfut 3 Jr. (Jordon tlw 

nobility of bis uiitiire by the e.xlvcnio gonuvitsily of his tiiinm-iMl 
arrangements for the benclit of those who had beliiended Alav.i. 

Mrs. Chetwynd dillers from mo.*jt lady novelists in Irealiiig Jjcr 
love-making suggestively rathj'i- than in (daborate (l<*tai]. Tln vi' 
axe few tender trcunes, although, in the ca^e of Mara, there is a 
routdoalof iinpassioued feeling; while siunlrv inarringr-s which ne 
ardly had reason to expect are hurriedly inado up toward.*^ thi* 
close of the .story. The episode which explains Mr. Ileiherl 
Pierrepoints temporary aberration from lii.s beloved lilara 
original, if somewhat fantastieial. Ihit tho author sneeeeus it, 
acquitting him of anything* iiioro soriou.s than eliivalroiid\ 
yielding to Lis amiable impulses ; go that, wlien be has rcdei incti 
Lis fault by good works lus well as penitence, ho is not uiuvoiihy 
of being restored to Mara's fitvoiir. It i.s true that he has eng.i; ■ ii 
himself in the interim to a great heiress; but ho has Uiit tn .n 
templed by the Leire.«.ss natney. Olivo Hume, having laii n 
in love with him, ha.s suksided into liis anns in a l.iinling Ii: : 


this way as Homer enjoyed ; but it affords as good a thread, per¬ 
haps, as another upon wiiich to string together loose beads of 
biographical fact and anecdote, and the result iu the present case 
is an agreeable one. Tho title, too, is avowedly borrowed from 
the well-known work of William and 5 fary Howitt, to the sur¬ 
vivor of whom duo acknowledgment for tbti loan is mmie by the 
authors of the present volumes. 

In the case of Hanle, the question inostintoreBliug tul'nglishiucn 
about his wanderinga must always l)o, w'hcther he was ever in 
Kngland or not, and esperially w'liclher he whs ever '*up’' nl 
Oxford. There ia no antoccdeiit improbability that he should 
have fultillod the natural wi.sh of a .scholar of the period to see 
and share tho studios of a faiuuus Uni\orsity ; thorn is a time (d' 
his life more or less iiuaccountnd for, during which the visit miglii 
have taknn place; and Hnnto is known to have been at least 
near to Kuglandas Paris. To this diHcu.s>ion a most valuable contii- 
buliou has recoMilly been made by Hr. Plnoiptre, the newly ai)poin(i iL 
Dean of WolU {i'ou/fmpurarif Jiait-w for Hoct*mbei). Tuo sup¬ 
posed proofs aro indeed slight eiunigli ; but at any mie there is nn 
positive proof that Hantn never was in Knglaiid. Fxcept a vagur 
allusion, iiiotaphoricHl probably, niado in a lelt<*r in Latin ver-^o 
from Boccaccio, the tnidonee collected by the Dean in support of 
tho English visit is nearly all to be f«*uiid in passages from the 
IHcina VommoUia. And it is true that the ruforoiices hi th' 
Chm/y/tfhVf to places wheru Han to is known to liave hofii are as faint 
as ilmau relied ujiun as evideiico of his having his-n in llnglaiul artl 
at O.vford. The probability of a resilience at Dvl'onl is made ehlelly 
to depend upon Haute's inthiiaLo acquaintance with the ph}si(’iiI 
woiks uf Roger Bacon, who wa.s teaching at Oxford at the tim< 
when HuntLi's visit was most lilculy to linve taken phicn, if it e,ver 
occurred at all. The comparison of sevoml passages iu the f b/n- 
mcilia Avilh oxtracts from Roger Jlacon's Opiia Tertium goe.s sonso 
way to .show that Havto must at least have been well acquainted 
wiin that AVorJi ; but it hardlv seems to follow that, because the 
poet was Well rend in the w'ritingsof the great physical philosophei 
of the middle ages, he must have been his piijiil at OM'ord. JLiger 
Bacon A\as well known in I’ari.s, in wdiich place it is certain Uial. 
Dante Kjieiil n)mu time, (hie result of this A\fiH that ho gave .an 
I immoitalily to Sigier, liis teacher there—by tho nnuiiion made 
i of him in the J itrudlsu —n pei'soiiago Axiio would Lave bt'en 
[ otherwise unknown to fume. TJm Hejin's re ison.; ^'i\on to nc- 
i l ouut for n. similar lioiiom' not being cnnfi ned upon Huger 
! Biicmi, if Haute hml also e\cr lat nt liis feet at Oxford, 

' me. not .,.ilisl:iel(ivy. But ilio W'lmle :ij^oonent i.s oiio to which 
e\ery Lngli:-luniin iiiiisl wish success; ai.d it is (rratifying to Icmn 
IVoni tlio iirticle ndi’in'd to that tho Hean liimrtclf engaged upon 
a triiii.-Ialiitii of Ihn ('••numdut. 

'rill' notice of Petrandi, ns well tie of Villoila (hdonii.i 
of T.is'-o, Allieil, and (Jiiiseppo Brill, a.e. duo to llm pen of Mi . 
Tiollo|,e. Many of them eontaiM \erv hemitiful descriiilions ei 
towns and natural seeninw, among which Ihoso of Hrviolo h 
.mtumn .mid Sorrento may 1 e e.q,(v,ally noted ; and all urc v. rltle:' 
in a spi/it of deVolion to her siih;ei>l w filch ."oniotimes, perhaj- 
le.of to u iMl.iier cvc..,--,-1\cly llond ami fi-r\cnt style. it i‘ 


and, when his uiint surprises them in that conqiromi.'iiic 
attitudu, ho thinks to spare the girl's leelings by piopor ing on l!.e 
spot. As it happens, Olive ia ‘•queer” hi^yond the a cr”c of in¬ 
sanity, and in a mjsticul and Aery myBlcnon.s frame of mind li.m 
mistaken Bierrepoint for auollmr gontlevnan Avho had captivated 
her fancy before. When the Hitting cloud lifts fruni lier eiilechleil 
brain, she i.s only too glad to resloie to him his frce.dom. They 
sepai'alu, luiich to their mutual relief, and Olivo liinL a more suit¬ 
able husband ki u clever young mad-doctor, avIio charges liimtelf 
with Iho respousiblllLy ol her hajipincss and eure. It was merely 
by a very remurkablu coincidence that ho and Mr. Bierrepeini 
must have rcbemblcd each ulber as closely a.s the f.'mious C’oisican 
brothers. But although not a few' of tlio it.'cidcnt.-i, ns wo li::\e 
demonstrated, aie either cuminniijvl.iee or lar-fclched, wc nm roii- 
Bcioiitiously praiso Mrs, ChelAXAnd’s story os abounding in iiitcie 1 
tmd iu ingenious churacler-skutches. 


IlOMKS AND IIArVl'S OF THE ITAl.lAN 

riTIIIS collection of sketches docs not pretend to give any cuin- 
JL plete account of the vvorks and litcriiiy livesMf the poets w hu. o 
names tire included in it, neither does it profess to be a tnloetieii 
of names taken entirely according to their claims to rank a.s poets 
of Italy. It must bo accepted rather as a scries of {deasaut uml read¬ 
able (^ 8 says, which do not nssumo to have luucli critical importance, 
and which to a considerable extent lake the form of tracing tho 
life of tho particular poet to whom each article is dedicated, under 
tho conditions of the whuroabuuls of his birth, death, usuM resi¬ 
dence, and poregriuatiohs. A dislingiiislied and witty peer, Avho 
has served nis country in divers high posts, and is now repre¬ 
senting Groat Britain at the iSubliinc i'urte, once cut short u 
discussion on the accuracy of the pqsilions ot places as described 
in the Iliaa and Qdysscy, by an amusing assertion. He said: 

^ Surely a poet who was himself born iu so many dill'ereul places 
as Homer was, ought to know a good deal about geograpliy." 
Nevertheless, geographical method of treating a poet's life does 
not seem to do the moat appropriate one, considuriDg that no other 
poet is known to have possessed such claims to he remarkable in 
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-.i.-aKi ly jilI')W!iJ»lc in Lii:.’JksJi te wiite ” wdnit time " instiMil 

of *• Wiifii, ' evi'ii in wiitii."; abiml a pout. ,\or it* it. quite right 
j sjirali of •* corrupt ineilm v.')! l.jilin, ’ r.•:.Hi(lfihig iku l,o! 

piijige wiiiLli Aviis llio u,-'iiul Ai'liicli! ot inti ii-oiir.se among tin* (-(In¬ 
filled cla.-sc.-^, if not eb'oluLrly ( 'ii-i-i- iiiiaii, wii.-* by no im-.To. 
devoiil of ju'-rit, e\en ill jin-iary hi} le. T li<-mime (4‘ Kriic.ustoro, 
loo, iii niii-.-pi-lled ll.e iiin.oi.K ph}siei.i.i and poi-1, who wioli 
II certain J.iiiliij poem upon a subject only :=uiti-it to u medic.'i 
uiii-e. 

'Tin; nolice of I’etran-li, l.-^o-tber A\ith IIki.m; of MiclniMl Ang'-io 
.ind Vitioriii (.'olonna, ongbi to Inivi* .'.-(aii** clieet in reviving jo 
[ J.npljiiiil the tasle for Hm {.'ood and ].nre (-samples of Jlaliao 
I jioeiiy. The cnllivntion of Haute in j-.n^liinil, (Jermany, .-uni 
[ Ameriea wauls no stimuialion at the pre.-^eiit luonienl. J'Mitlo.j 
; and LransJ.ilions of tin- Cotiunnliii aro almo.sl pi-rp( Unilly appc.'a- 
, iiig. ill England the J.ile Jjord ^'enlon expended largo .sums Ujioji 
piiuLiug the text, a.-j am 11 as upon piibli.sbiiig illusiruljoiis and com 
men I lilies; and quit*) iieeiitly there bus h<-en ii ue.m-rons rivalrv 
b(;tAM‘en i'.nglaiid and a Dante .Society in oin- of the most i'amoio’. 
I niversiliea in the Lmied Stales for tin- honour of printing in its 
integrity and in the original the im|ioil.int commeularv o* 

I Henvenuto da Imolii. But the. re.st of Italian put try im now sadlv 
in-gleeteJ—for siillicicnl reasons, unfortiumlely, a^ to much of li. 

■ ^ el, iu addition to the. older poets already me.ntiom'd, ihi'ro an- 
I many more recmit omss, Avlio.^e names need not he ineiitioiied. 

' and Avhose Avork.s sire altogether lit lor tin* diawing-rooni and tho 
boudoir. Meliist.-ibio, onco a iavourile, is now unduly do^})ised ; 

' and it is to bo jegretted that u place avhs not luuud for Lcojianii 
in the present col lection. 

To Jicrni M'linty justice is done. 'J’here is too niueb said upon 
tho faults of his private life, and upon the undesirable chfimcterot 
uuniy or most of liis lesser perfonuHiices. But tho Hiine of Berni 
j rests upon tho Orfaudo Innamurato, as reconstrnctud from the 
j previous poem by Jioiurdu of the same imiiie ; and tlio placoalways 
awarded to this poem iu Italian liieriiiiiru by tho most uompotent 
judges, M well as by geiioral favour, cun leave no doitbt oi 
Jierni's right iu lake a high rank among the p( 3 bts of his country. 
Nor does Mr. Trulluix) sulHciently describe the extraordinary and 
perhaps unique phenomenon of such a reproduction of tho poem 
of another writer. Indeed he almost seems to doubt the propriety 
of including Berni in his collection, and even ventures to say tliAt 
the sole value of Jiis writings now consists in the contribution tksy 
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afford to a picture of the nianuers and morals of the time and 
country in which he lived. lie quotes, however, os a specimen of 
his line humour the well-known lines on the uovornmeDt of 
Clement Vll.:— 

IJn papato compete di riHi>ettl, 
l)i coriHuicrazicini e di discorsii, 

Di pill, di poi, di am, ili h1 , di forsl, 

Id di APHui parolu hpiizu ellctti. 

The subject of Purini's chief poem, “ II Oiorno/’ which is a satire 
upon the various occupations luid suppoeod duties of ii fivshiotiable 
day of the period, j^ives n fair occasion for eiilargiujr upon the 
follies and frivolities of the latter end of the eii^htet'iith century. 
The CVcM&eo then llourialiud in the plenitude of his foolish, tedious, 
and objectionable existence. The absurdities of dross were at 
their height; massive brocades weru sustained upon expanded 
hoops, the use of powder for the hair was universal, and the patch 
was still worn. ^ Tlie .naterials were ample for an attack upon the 
ways of society in Milan, and I’ariui made such good use of them 
as to secure^ for his ^em a considerable amount of popularity, and 
to entitle him to take his post on llic lower slopes, at least, of the 
Italian Parnaeaus; but the place is a mediocre one, and such fame 
as Parini enjoys can only be explained by the local nnd temjiorary 
circumatances which gave a transient vogue to the Gioruo.'* It 
ia now ve^ tiresome and uninteresting reading. 

It was Qiusti who brought buck to Florence the honour of holding 
the greatest living poet of the age. He was a poet of politics, and 
he was no unworthy successor to the groat Florentine who 
centuties before bad also struggled for a revision oi' the political 
conditions of Italy, llo hud the same ournustnoHs aiid the same 
deep convictions, although in a dilleront sense, us had belonged to 
Dante; but he lived to witness at least the partial triumph of the 
principles for which ho run tended ; and be died and was buried 
with honour in the church of San Mlniato, in the city from which 
his great roaster in poctiy had been expelled. The writings of 
Giusii deserve greater attention than they have yet received ; 
although his name is known and hidd in high esteem by all who 
have taken any pains to become acquainted with recent Italian 
literature. 

The essay devoted to IBoceaccio is by Mr. Trollope, as also are 
those on Dante, Ariosto, Michael Angelo, IJemi, (iuanni, and 
Parini; and this is oa the whole the best and perhaps most needed 
of all those in the volumes before us. It will be of use in correct¬ 
ing the erroneous popular ininre^sion, founded upon insuflicient 
knowledge, of thechameter of iioccaccio's writ Lugs—and c‘specially 
of that of liis principal and k'sl-known work. Mr. Trollope remarks 
that an J^lnglish reader may ho W'ell struck by tlieexoggerntinn both 
ofpraise and blame awarded to the l)vvnmei-on in Italy. Its stories 
are deiicient in many of the points which would now be necessary 
to give interest to ticlion—n wiintw'bicb they share in common with 
other similar productions, until the modern novel camo to assert 
itself in all its present imporlanco sumo centuries later. The talus 
in the however, are loo short to run the risk of being 

tedious, and arc nearly all founded upon e.xistiug nnilorinls. The 
love of Bcenury did not o.vislin JSocciiccios first readers, and could 
not be appealed to even by a writer w’ho possessed it himself; and 
the prevailing want of human sympathies, common to tlio age, is 
seen in the Iiard and cruel tone of so many of the stories. Mr. 
Trollope refutes the vulgar notion that the is a mere mass 

of licentiousness, and points iho dill'eronce between indelicacv and 
viciuusncBs, from the latter of whicli the wiitings uf Jloccuccio are 
far more free tlniu many modern productions of the French press 
which arr; duly entered in the catalogues of our circulating 
libraries, and may be si cu lying upon many a drawing-room 
table. 

The “ Vittoria Colonna, ” too, of Mrs. Trollope fbrnishes much 
interesting matter about a lady of whom it is well that ordinary 
readers should have the opportunity of knowing more thou is 
generally the case; and altogether those volumes, ns jointly pro- j 
(lucod by two persons who know Italy, iU litemture, its scenery, 
and its cities thoroughly well, nnd who are familiar with italidu 
life and manners, deserve to be generally reed. 


RECORDS OF THE FAST.* 

T IIE close of the first .series of the English translations from 
Egyptian monuments, published under the sauclion of the 
Society of Biblical Arcbroology, aflords an opportunity of noticing 
the result. Whether the members of the Society will see their 
way to the publication of a fresh series, or content themselves with 
the transactions at their meetings, will naturally depend on the 
support the first series has received. On this liead we have no 
precise infurrantiou, but we may assume it as more tliaii likely that 
the undertaking so far carried out will not readily bo allowed to 
drop. We are, therefore, perhaps the more inclined to criticism. 
A new series should be an improvement on the old one; and that 
the old one has faults—some of them by no means of a venial 
character—it will bo our duty to point out. In the fcst place, 
however, it ma3r bo well to give some account of the contents of the 
six volumes which contain the I^ptinn records, passing over, at 
least for the present, those which relate to Assyria. In the 
^face is hoped that sufficient interest will aroused 
value of this work to cause the whole, or at all 
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events all the most important texts of this imdent literature to 
appear in their translated form.*' In this somewhat oddly worded 
and punctuated sentence wo have a summary of the objects of the 
series. The first Egyptian volume, then, contains one translation 
from the period of Pyramid Builders, or, to use the French name, 
the Ancient Empire; one of the middle period, or Twelfth Dynasty, 
and some dozen or more of later origin. The second Egyptian 
volume (vol. iv.), contains no early records, but is taken up for the 
most part with the histoiy^ of Thothmes ill., of the Eighteenth 
Dynast^', and some other pieces of later date. The third volume 
(vol. VI.) contains, licsides the translation of one of the Beni 
Ilus:an grotto texts, fifty pages devoted to the groat Harris 
}>npyru6 relating to the annnis of Ramoses 111 . The fourth 
volume completes the Harris manuscript. The fifth has a very 
varied table of contents, ranging from a stele of the Eleventh 
Dynasty to a rtolomaic inarriago contract. The last volume, con¬ 
cluding the series, has nothing earlier than some translations from 
Beni Ilassan, and is not arranged chronologically. This chrono¬ 
logical arrangement is evidently a difficulty all through the six 
volumes, and little or no assistance is aflbrdod to the student 
who would trv to distinguish between various periods and styles, 
while the early inscriptions are wholly omitted in spite of their 
transcendent interest. There is one inscription of tlie very end 
of the pyramid-building period, and no mont. In fact, an un¬ 
prejudiced reader, especially one unacqumnted with the earliest 
Flgyptian literature, would suppose that instead of being very 
abundant it was very rare—the more so because, on turning to Dr. 
Birch’s volume of texts as exercises, ho will only find this period 
ropn'seutnd by a passage from the celebrated Sphinx tablet, cer¬ 
tainly a forgery or imitation of a comparatively later time. 

If wo examine the several pieces we find the same fault very 
apparent. There is a total failure to distinguish the periods. The 
I'tulemaic marriage contract roferred to above has, except for its 
being written in the half-hieroglyphic style known os Demotic, a 
Gre^ rather than an Egyptian interest,and throws no light whatever 
on tlie iJsngoBof tho “ Ancient Egyptians,” of any period, in respect 
ofthocolebrationuf nuptials. It is preceded in the volume by a trans¬ 
lation from a tablet of the time of Alexander .^Egus, nnd succeeded 
by a pa.ssnge from the sarcophagus of 8eli J. in the 8oauo Museum. 
A mixture like this is very difficult of digestion, and tho difficulty 
is greatly onhunerd b} tho diU'erantaDd oven contradictory systems 
of transliteration employ ed. The principal duty of an editor, it might 
have beeu thought, would bu to obtain and preserve some kina of 
uniformity in this respect; yet we find in some of his own translations 
the same name spelled in various ways. The very curious system 
of French traiislitoration invented, and for some time used, by 
M. Chitbus, if we are not mistaken, and not yet unfortuniately 
quite ubnndum'd, appears in volume ii., where M. Bierret trans¬ 
lates a paisape froiu tho tablet of Nufurhotep, whose name, con¬ 
sistently with tlie odd system wo have mentioned, ho gives oa 
Newer-hotep. This clmngo of f into w i.s the more gratmtous as 
the Egyptiun / is one of the few invariable letters, there being 
but one form of it, and that identical with our modern letter, and 
probably tlie Greek r/). M. I’ierretis tho remarkable Egyptologer who 
culls SUooJbo KhotitcoH. Tlio want of critical notes by a competent 
editor is very appureut all thrnugli tho series. Thus, in the sixth 
volume wo have Mr. Gtiodwin’s translations of four hymns, and 
tho notes are of tho most meagre kind. Three uf them are ad¬ 
dressed, it is as-serted, to Amen. This fact alone, if it is a fact, 
should have been mentioned or confirmed in a note. A tolerably 
extensive anquaintanee with Egyptian religious inscriptions will 
probably fail to find another example. In the second of 
these hymns, muroovm*, there is evidence that 4-uien-Ra is ad¬ 
dressed, and in tho third Amen-Toom or Amcn-llor. If wo 
assume, therefore, that the first of the three is also addressed to 
Amen-lia, or pos.ribly to Ameu-Noom, we shall be almost 
certainly right. There is a futile sort of note at tho end about 
**Amen, Ilorus, and Turn,” and their identity with the sun, 
which betrays a strange state of mii^d on Egyptian mythology; 
not that there ia anything actually wrong in it, hut a uaivebi 
which may bo that of ignorance. The result of this kind of 
editing on the value of tho whole series is most disastrous. We 
are everywhere in doubt. It would be impossible to assort any¬ 
thing as a fact on the authority of Rfcordi of the Past alone. 
This is a great pity ; so much time and trouble have been spent 
.on Ihe work that one is tempted to think the little more required 
to make it valiinnle should not have been wanting. It is much to 
he hoped, therefore, that if a second series is started it will 
contain ihe original text of each piece in hieroglyphs, a proper 
apparatus of critical notes, a complete index to each volume, and 
something in the way of chronological approximation for each 
article a little more pri'cise than in any of tne prefkces before us. 
There is plenty of work still to bo done, though competent 
translators are tew. Tlie first series should not have been brought 
to a close without an example of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the early Pyramid Period. The book of the maxims of Ptah- 
hotop, ** the most ancient book in the world," as M. Ohabas ^Is 
it, has not been adequately translated into English. The new 
discoveries of inscribed pyramid chambers at Sahara offer an* 
almost inexhaustible store of the early texts, while Herr Brugseh's 
now ikmous find at Thebes might provide material for a number 
of series like this. 

We have perhaps been inclined to judge JRecohfe e/rife ifesf a 
little more harahly because it is so near being a oonsmerable auo- 
cesB. If it had turned out altogether worthless wd shnufd not 
I have needed to bestow so much time on it. A certtdn Amount of 
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inteiQst evidently exists in Egyptian literature. Some day oven 
the English Universities may think it worth while to study the 
most ancient classics.^ These Uccords will not mislead any one. 
hut they will lead him only a short way. A much more solid 
publication is required for the insti’uction of the public. VVe 
^nnot expect books like this to be popular. They are not, in fact, 
intended for general, or, so to speak, family, reading. The ordi¬ 
nal reader wants less than is here given, the student wants more. 
If Dr. Birch and his coadjutors merely aimed at amusing, a much 
less pretentious book would have sufficed. Paraphrases rather 
than translations, and n careful avoidance) ef critical notes, would 
have been needful. ^ But if the work is to be useful to people who 
are not content with mere amusement, it will be necessary very 
considerably to increase its scientific character, and to give the 
reader some moans of judging for himself, in disputed passages at 
least, if not in all. 

We have, so far, said little as to the contents of these volumes. 
Yet they are, for the most part, of the highest interest. The first 
volume opens with the account of a voyage made by one Una, 
who was sent by King Pepy, of the Sixth iJynasty, to fetch, him a 
granite coffin from Assuoan. The coffin was found a few mouths 
ago in the pyramid named Men-Nefer, or “ the fair ubiJing })lace." 
Una’s monument is in the Boolak Museum. The second paper is 
oven more curious. It is a translation by M. Maspero of the in¬ 
structions loft by King Amenemhat I., of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
for the use of his son and successor, King Userteseu. Out of six 
copies of the ducutnont on papyrus in different colleetiuns only one 
is complete, and that is most incorrectly written. At the most 
moderate computation, the early kings of this dynasty must have 
Nourished 2,000 n.c. Anienciuhat's teaching would do honour to 
any monarch. Let concord,” he says, ** be between thy subjocts 
and thyself ”; let not the lauded lords and noblemen bo tliy 
brothers to the neglect of people whoso friendship has not been 
long tried; no one was hungry owing to any deed of mine, no one 
was thirsty; the orders 1 gave increased the love of my people. 
Such are his maxims, interspersed with anecdotes of his personal 
adveulures and conquests, and of the magnificence of his palace, 
or possibly of bis tomb. Among the romances we find a ver¬ 
sion of the celebrated “ Tale of Two Brothers,” which in many 
particulars reseinblcB the history of Joseph, it is taken from a 
roll which once belonged to Seti II., the supposed Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, and may therefore really embody some legend of the 
patriarch, with additions of native growth. The story of the 
prince doomed to die by a crocodile, a serpent, or a dog, is more 
purely fictional in cliuracter, but tJiu manuscript, which is inscribed 
<in the reverse of a papyrus in the British Museum, is unfortunately 
imperfect. Tho most interesting paper in the next volume is an 
account of nn embassy from tho King of “ Bakhten,” perhaps 
Assyria, to lianieses Xll., ono of the last kings of the Twentieth 
Dynasty—hero called, by the way, the Twenty-first. The Asiatic 
king had a daughter subject to some illii(‘.s8 ascribed to demoniacal 
posseHsiou, and the object of the eiubassy was to burrow an image 
of tShonsoo, or Khon.s, the god to whom the kings of that time 
were particularly dovotud. The princess was younger sister to the 
Qncen of llitumscs. It seems to us improbable that even at that 
late period the Egyptians worshipped an image, and it is inoru 
likely, even from the Eiigli.sh version, that not uu imago but the 
BKCi'ed animal—a hawk, perhap.s, which was at the time regarded 
03 the incarnation of Shousuo—was sent. Here a few lines of the 
original text would obviously be invaluable to the student. Thu 
princess was cured; and after three years, four months, and live 
days, the god, “ like a golden hawk,” went back to Egypt, the 
Asiatic king having dreamed that ho came out of his shrine and 
flew away. In the next volume is a translation of the history of 
Aahmos, tho son of Abana, from his tomb at J <]1 Kab. Aahmes 
lived under the last kings of tho obscure dynasty which preceded 
the Eighteenth, and is variously reckoned as the Thirteenth and 
Seventeenth. Another interesting document of this time is un¬ 
fortunately imperfect. It appcfii's to describe the coromonen- 
ment of the struggle for inaependeiice between Ring Apopbis 
or Apapi, a llyksos of Lower Egypt, and a representative of 
the Old royal race, a prince of Thebes/i^hoBe namo very well 
illustrates the dilltironce between the English and French systems 
of transliteration, for Dr. Lushington, the translator of the fragment 
in JHecords of the Pastf calls him Sekenen Ha, and M. Maspero 
Soknounri. His body is atuuug those recently discovered at Thebes. 
Wo may add, in conclusion, that a Bo-caliod index, appended to 
the .last volume, is utterly useless. 


BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND THE ANDES.* 

A MAN who, of the ten years that he had lived in another 
continent, had .spent no small part in wandering through it; 
who in one tour alone had traioiled nearly six thousand miles; 
who bad seen strange lauds and strange rivers; had run great 
risks of many kinds; and who, on his return home, had taken 
only 238 pages of large type to tell bis story, would deserve the 
thanks of nli readers. A woman of whom the same can bo said 
is idmost worthy of being held up as a model to her sex for all 
time. Mrs. Mulhall modestly says iu her preface that her sketches 

* Between the Anuvuw and the Andee; or. Ten Feart qf a Ladtf'e 
TraveUin the Pampas, Gran Chaco, Paraguay, and Matto Uratsn. By 
Mrs. M. G. Malhall. With Maps and llluslratiuns. London : E. StaiifoiU. 
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of travels and adventures possess no literaTy merit. They ^ve, at 
all events, one merit—and that a literary one, too—of which few 
books of modern travel can boast They contain very little that 
ought to have been loft out. They are singularly froo from imper¬ 
tinences of all kinds. Wo do nut deny that there are hero and 
there })nssnge8 which are over^minuto, and which are therefore 
Homewliat dull. Those are chiefly to be found in the latter port 
of the book, where she is doscril)ing her voyage up the Parana. 
She was on a steamer, and so could keep a diary. Hence her 
descriptions are sometimes a little too long. Novortbeless, her 
book, as a whole, is very readable and very instructive. The title 
certainly is most misleading. At no point in any one of her 
journeys could she tiiirly be describod as being botwoon the 
Amazon and the Andes. She once reached the watershed of a 
stream tliat flowed southwards into tho Paraguay, and of an¬ 
other atn^am that flowed northwards into nn affluent of the 
lower Amazon. That this affluent, by the way, could have 
boon, ns she luniniains, the river Arinos wo greatly doubt. She 
reachod, she snya, the dividing ridge after n ono days excur¬ 
sion on the buck of a cow from tho town of ('!uyaba, and she 
returned the saiiio evening. According to Keith Johnston’s 
map (uf the year 1877) she must have travelled not much loss 
than four hundred miles thus mounted in less than twenty-four 
hours. t 5 ho saw, we imagine, a feeder of the Xiugu, which flows 
into tho Amazon not fur from its mouth. Be that as it may, with 
the Amazon her book has ri'ally nothing to do, and not much 
indeed with the Andes. As n more accuratn title, we would sug¬ 
gest “ Ikitwcon the South and the North Polo,” or—to bo a little 
mure confined in our range—*' Between Cape Horn and tho 
Isthmus of Darien.” While we are noticing inaccuracies wo must 
])oint out n strange exaggeration into wbicli the author falls when 
she says that the Nile is only a stream compared with tho Parana. 
Not many lines lower down we learn that, though this river was 
about a mile wide, nevertheless it was very shallow. When she has 
osconded it to tho tropibal regions, she mentions that there was no 
cold drink to bo had. Everything was lukewarm. The river 
water was almost hot enough to boil an egg.” From lukewarm to 
a point not much short uf egg-boiling is indeed a great stride. She 
quotes a story about a talldng parrot that had belonged to Princo 
Maurice of Nassau, and gives 8ir William Temple as her authority. 
Hod she turned to the Memoirs of that acute and somewhat 
sceptical writer, she would have seen that he placed no trust in the 
tale. He dues not doubt Maurice's wish to m truthful. " I dare 
say,” be writes," this prince at least believed himself all he told me, 
for lie ever passed for a very honest and pious man.” But then, as 
bo found out by questioning him, the parrot had only been able to 
speak Braziliiiu, while the I'rince only 8]iuko Dutch. The conver¬ 
sation, therefore, had been carried on through an interpreter. ** I 
leave it,” adds Temple, “ to natuvalistH to reason, and to other 
men to believe, as they please upon it.” Our author falls into 
another strange blunder when she says that an old colonel whom 
she mot in Paraguay had made his first campaign in 1826, and 
tiien “ had fought for I’oland until the death of Kosciusko.” Has 
she forgotten how Campbell, in his IHeaeures of Hope, before the 
close of lost century, celebrated the fall, though not the death, 
of the groat Polish patriot ¥ Kosciusko had been dead thirteen 
or fourteen years before tho war broke out in which Mrs. Malhall’s 
colonel took part. 

The book opens with a veiy striking sketch of Buenos Ayres, 
not as it is now, but as it used to be. It bos lost its charm of 
originality,” she writes, “ since the inroads of commerce and civi¬ 
lization have assimilated it to tho commercial cities of Europe 
and the United States.” Some of these charms were of a very 
doubtful kind, while even now tho inroad of civilization has not 
been so overwhelming as to leave no remains of ancient savagery. 

There are seasons,” we read, " when crime sssumo.s an epidemic 
form, just like an inroad of fever. Every morning you will hear 
of two or tUreo horrible affairs. . . . The period before an 
election for Governor or President is always one of trouble and 
bloodshed.” It is but ton years since tho plague swept over 
Buenos Ayres, and carried off twenty-six thousand persons. This 
was caused, no doubt, altogether by the shocking neglect of the 
commonest decencies of life. A committee was appointed to in¬ 
quire into its origin, but nine years have ptissed and it has not yet 
published its report. Mrs. Mulhall's history of this plague is as 
interesting as it is painful. She and her husband were living in 
the town when it broke out, and were some of the last to floe. The 
Municipal Council at first tried to hush up tho rapid rise in the 
death-rate. The Carnival was kept up with great pomp:— 

Sunda}' was the first day of Carnival, and tho croivds of masqueradora went 
about throwing sweots, fiowcrti, and costly presents at tho ladies in the 
balconies. The Corso, comprising three of tho principal streets, was four 
miles in iength, hung with banners, and having a triumphal arch at each 
point where streets crossed. Between the lioiir of noon and that of tho 
Avo Maria (lialf-an-hour after Hunset) more than t,ooo carriages and xo,ooo 
liorscmcn dressed in splendid costumes passed along. There were crusaders, 
warriors of tlio epoch of Cortes aud i’izunu, Indian caciques, and every 
fantastic stylo of mounted cavaliers. The same {tageant took place on the 
second and third days, and when Carnival concluded, everybody was 
leased that it had 'passed off so irell, especially the fireworks of tho 
lunidpalily. 

During these days of rioting the newspapers bad not appeared. 
But on Ash Wedne^^day they were pviblisbod once more, and then 
it was learnt that the deaths’from the plague had risim to forty 
daily. • A panic seized the city; people flocked out of town; all 
the members of the Municip^ Council fled, and the price of a 
wagon and team of horseB was paid for a single day’s hire of tbeiU' 
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Along the great highways gipsy encampments were formed 
wherever a clump of trees or a ruined house gave any shelter. Jiiyen 
the waiters in the coOee^houses turned carpenters and made coilius, 
while some of the lawyers bought up every cai-go of timber. The 
rudest cufiin bfd'ore lung cost ten pounds, and a terror which seized 
on the people at the thought of being buried without one increased 
tbe danger of the disorduis On Raster Monday the number of 
tiioso buried was one thousand and eighty. The dead wore day 
after day carried off in the dust-carts. On some of the rail¬ 
ways tbe tniius no longer ran, as the engine-drivers hud but'ii all 
swept away by the plague. The xuiirkot people were afraid 
to enter the town, and a scarcity of food set in. In the 
street in which Mrs. Mulhall lived there was no sickness till 
the beginning of March. “One morning,” she writ«?8, “about 
sunrise 1 beard the boll of the acolyte accompanying the priest to 
Tuit the dying. That ovening three coilins were taken from a 
house in front of ours, and an hour afterwards tho police proceeded 
to bum the furniture. . . . Kvery morning the disinfectom came 
round to sprinkle tbe htiuse vrith a mixtiiro of coal-tur, saying at 
the samo time * May God keep you from the plague.* *’ Some cold 
days in March checked it a littlo. “ 1 never saw moi-o lovely 
autumn weather; such a contrast to tho awi'ul tragedy that was 
being enacted on all sides.” ilut the hoi days roturned, and the 
death-rate rapidly rose. Tho banks were all closed, and tho 
Mulhalls could get no money. An JCnglisli pocer who hud not 
tied trusted them, and sent them a supply of tinned food. Mutters 
grew still worse. “ The town clock in tho Plaza hud stopped. 
Grass grew in the streets. Dogs roamed without owners. A dead 
silence reigned, unless when the nimble of the dust-cart was 
heard, with the cry of the half-drunken cartmeu, * Bring out tho 
corpses I * ” Most of tho physicians had died, while many-of the 
apothecaries had ilod, for a rumour had spread that they were 
selling poison, and some of them had been shot at. “In Holy 
Week a Govornmont decree was issuod, closing the post-ollice, 
telegraph ofllccs, and other public departments, and ordering all 
shops to bo shut lor thirty days in order to compel tho remniuiug 
inhabitants to leave tho city.” In the middle of April the Mulhalls 
themselvoB took flight, but they soon dnubted whetlior they should 
not have done better to stay. The bust shelter they could 
find was in a mud-hut, where the frogs and toads wevo hopping 
over the floor, and whoru tbe rain came in so fiist that they had 
to keep their umbrellas open over their beds. To raako tho matter 
worse, they were told that tho husband of the woman whom tbi'y 
had hired as a servant was indebted for six deaths,’which meant 
in English that he had murdered six persons.” llo was, however, 
** always most respectful ” to his wife’s new master and mistivss. 
By the middle of May they conld ondure their misi'ry no longer; 
the death-rate, the.y heard, had fallen to below one hundred, and 
they returned to Buenos Ayres. On entering the town they saw 
eome fifty men cutting open mattresses which had been sent to be 
burnt as being infected. Often, it was said, large sums of money 
were found concealed in them. In one street they saw a man 
•elling coffins, “ the best omen that the plague W'os aiiatiug, us the 
supply was equal to the demand.” Mr. Mulhall was stopped by 
tho police as he was canying a bundle of cloaks and rugs. They 
were on tbe look-out for robbers, they said, who were piuiiduriug 
the empty houses. Our author thus concludes this chapter of her 
work. “ Before many weeks the ploguo was as utterly forgotten 
as if it bod occurred m the previous century; and the f oundations 
for a new opera-house were laid on the site of a sawmill used for 
making coffins during the epidemic.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mulhall mado Buenos Ayres their headquarters, 
whence fi'om lime to time they BtarteR on their tours, first in ono 
filrectioD, then in another. Row parts of the narrative are more in- 
teresUng than the account theauthor gi vos of the (h'rman Bettlements 
in the south-oastorn districts of Brazil. In ono provinqp there nro 
60,000 Germans, who “ preserve the warmest recollections of the 
Fatherland; and, in language, sentiment, and traditions, ai'o os 
true to their native count^ ns if only travellers in a strange land.” 
She beard the “ Wacht am Bhein” sung as her steamboat drew 
near the shore. fShe thus describes one of these colonies, which 
axe, she writes, forty-four in number:— 


Imsglno a conntry neiirly ni large as Bolgium or Holland, cut out of 
thaae Srazilinn forcMta, where tho inhabitants are exclusively Ifonnau, and 
speak no other languugo; whore chapels and schools nu'ct you at cvecy 
opening in the wood; where tho inountain-sidos have hiu<ii in niniiy cases 
cleared to make room fur cornfields; wlic.ru wouicii travel alone through the 
forest in perfect security; where agricultural and nianufueturing iuduslry 
fHouriah undisturbed; where crime is unknown, and public instniotion 
almost on a level with that of Germany; in n word, where individual 
happiness and the welfare of the commonwealth go hand in hand, NuiTouudod 
by tho rich tropical vegetation of llrazil, and favoured by tho grout advan¬ 
tages of a healthy climate, and the blossiugs of peace, onler, and g<M>d 
government. The main street of some of these villa^s is lined with 
orange-trees. The house.t are models of neatness. I'hs better kind aru of 
bricks, with a wooden holf-stoiy under the .sloping roof. Many, however, 
are of mod and canes, or mads in a speuies of fruiiiuwurk, with tho largo 
cross beams conspicuous, as in ra^st of the hamlets of Germany. lieueutli 
the cottage, however humble, is k>IHuiemetit, u.Hod for iniplcnTenls, which 
keeps the homsss very dry. No bars or bolts are visible, luid tbe w'iudows 
ora often without glass. 

She met iu her wanderings Bottlers from many countries. She 
dined with a Welshman—Mr. Jones by name—who could speak 
Welsh, but hod never learnt English, and with whom she had to 
talk in Portuguese, to the gibat amusement of a Brazilian gentle¬ 
man. In a Don Tomas Fernandez, who gave her a welwme to 
comfortable home, she discovered a Mr. Flanagan from Mallow, 
'le could sliU speak English, though only imperfectly, in this he 


was better than a Scotch Governor, who had utterly foigotten his 
native tongue, “ The number of Scotchmen, or men of Scotch 
descent, holding high places in these countrie.. is surprising to a 
stranger.” A Swiss colony, though on a much smaller scale than 
tho (ierman settlements, was no leas thriving. Prosperous though 
some districts were, yet in most of the vast countries through 
which our author travelled tho insecurity of life is still so great that 
for years to come tbe settlers will have a hard time of it. She was in¬ 
vited to be present at the openmg of a new line of railway. 
Them was, indeed, a venerable bishop to bless the engine—which, 
by tho way, some wild Indians had ouoe tried to lasso—hut some 
miscreants the night before hod sawn the beams that supported a 
bridge, and so the train could not run. In another district a 
Fruijchman laid out the money which he had made in the country 
in building a line stone bridge of three arches whore no bridge 
had over be(3a beforo. He viras murdered by a “ gaucho ” who 
rtifuBcd to pay the toll. Murders, in fact, "seem to have been 
.almost looked upon ns ono of the everyday incidents of life. A 
murderer’s punishment was commonly temporary confinement in 
a prison, whoro ho spent his time in playing cards with hia 
fellows. One wretch whom our author saw thus engaged had, 
she was told, killed tiftuon people, some of them merely for tho 
sake of tlio silver buttons on their bolt. 

Hod we more space at our command wo should invito our 
readers to accompany us as we followed Mrs. Mulhall in her 
wanderings to tho Andes and to the upper waters of tho 
i’aniguay. They luuut read her book for themselves. They 
must not b<3 deterred by a certain baldness of style ; for they will 
hud by way of cumpeusaliun that, if it has no literary charm to 
give it a grace, it has that great merit which belongs to a narrative 
that is plain and straightforward, and free from all affectation of 
fine writing and of word-painting. 


LOIS LEGGATT.* 

I T is n pious opinion among writers of the school to which Mr. 

Francis Carr belongs that wills nro written and executed on 
parchment. 'With Mr. Carr himself this belief has passed beyond 
the region of opinion, and is to be received os deJitle, the central 
truth on which iho story of Lois Lcf/t/aft depends. For tho logical 
working out of its catastrophe or conclusion another proposition is 
evidently required, and the syllogism—in if we remem¬ 

ber our Aldrich—is comploto. 'J'his propo-sitioii has been formally 
stated iu poetry to which some seventy years of time have now 
given classical authority ; and in view of the warning to “ critics” 
contained in tho author's introductory chapter, we will venture to 
supply tho omis.si()n of the customary poetical motto on the tiUe- 
pHge by tho quotation; — 

All! bootlo.sH aim ! the critic fiend 
Is jiiilgeil in bi.s Uiiii; 

Furehinciit won’t burn! 

Sentence of judgment upon “ tho critic fiend ” who shall pre¬ 
sume to review Lois Letjtjutt. is passed by the author through 
the means of an ordinary literary artifice. Miss “Elizabeth 
Kenttiold,” in her double capacity of autobiographer and editor of 
her sister’s papers, knows exactly what “ the jiens of critics ” will 
write concerning the work, “ I shall not hear commeuls on it—but 
I shall BOO tho reviews.” She penetrates beneath the “ scornful 
analysis” of their written words, and expo.Hos in all its naked 
hideousuess what “ tho critics may oven icol.” For ourselves, 
we honestly declare that we neither “ say,” “ know,” “ profess,” 
nor “ feel ” any single thing or thought which the autlior attributes 
to us; and in respect of the major premiss of her or his argument— 
that is to say, that “ parchment will not burn”—we tiro in entire 
agniomcnt with Miss Elizabeth Keulfield and Mr. Francis Oorr, 
or with either of them severally. Tho bearing of this physical 
law upon tbe fortunes of the characters and tho succossiou to 
landed property is not quite so clear. 

Through thret^-fourths of the volume tho author’s purpose 
appears to be merely ono of instruction in the form of dialogue or 
soliloquy, preserved by means of journals or personal reculleclions. 
At last, a 1 >out one hundred pages from the end, indications aro 
discovornble of something iu the nature of a plot, which may 
briefly stated iu outline. Some six years before the time at 
which tho story opens, old Mr. Charlecote of Crawford lived in 
possession of a landed estate, a son, a nephew, an armchair with a 
drawer under its seat, a family nurse, a family lawyer who 'was 
also a family friend, and two wills, which ho kept in the drawer 
under tho seat of the armchair. “ The very night ho died” 
he called to tbe nurse and told her to bring him both 
wills; which she did. Then ho told her to put the later 

will on the lire, which she did not. She put tbe earlier 
will on tho fire; but “the dame was low,” aud the “master 
was taken with fainting fits,” “and the parchment was hard 
to burn,” so she “ took it off tho tire and hid it.” It is said 
that a burnt feather is a sovereign specific for “ fainting fits,” and 
the odour of “ blackened and scorched ” parchment, certainly 
more objectionable, might reasonably have been expected to prove 
quite as efficacious; but the old roan died, and Mr. Ubwlecofee 
Charlecote, the nephew, succeeded under the later will,,, hia 
cousin, the disinherited son, disappearing in a cloud of bpd lan¬ 
guage, and transierring his disreputable person and life to an 

* Lou I^ggatt: a 3 Jmotr. By Francis Carr, Author of ** Tried by Fire," 
&c. Loudon: Griffith & Farron. 
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Australian colony. The family nurse, ns it happened, had been 
at odd times in her life cnjr iVed in ilie same nipaeity iu ell 
the families to -whiph Mr. (Mrr intnidiipes his readers; and 
ill the earliest of these situatiima, \vlien blie was a “giddy 
girl of sixteen,Ji had fallen down with the baby in her 
arms. A\'hithor i-r not lor the misdeed of bar later life 
regarding tho wdll “sho ought to have been hung," as some 
one Buggest.s, we could have wished that nnv ])eiial1y short 
of tho extreme sentenco of the law might have been ai'f'igiied to 
her earlier carelnsanesa, which resulted in indieting upon tluj 
leiidors of “Jjois's ‘itory ” an endless recurrenco of disagreeable 
meditations on soiiio nndelined deformity concerning which 
the writer was per|wlualJy tormenting herself and ns jieriieUially 
talking to every one who was so unfortunate as to gi\o her a 
chancu of pouring the weary rt*p(’ti1iou into their ears. 'I’hf' .author 
Bcpms to entertain siuguliir ideas of tho habits in thought and 
speech of a refined and cultivated w^onian; lor as such, even in¬ 
cluding the episode of n temporary life, to sny the least of it 
eccentric, in “ the slums,” ho has certainl}' intended to represent 
his heroine. But then his hero is not of tho ordinary rmisouliuo 
typo. Mr. Ohnrlecole Charlecote, during 1 ho six years of his eiijoy- 
xnont of tho Crawlord estate, and us ho appeal's in the story, is tho 
idol of London, whom all tho women w^oraliip, and with whom 
half the girls are in love, lie never does nnytliing, it i.s true, lie 
never visits his estate, and wo learn incidentally tluit he e.Hchowa 
and despises all things athletic, Bince, when we liist make Jii.s 
licquaintauce, lie is evidently and hopelessly ont of coiiclition. lie 
is “ both Hushed and oxhnusledby tlie labour of drawdiig 
a Bath chair with a lady in it up n hill, 1 hough another lady 
'was bolpiiig him by pushing behind. “Hunt be.ads stdod on 
Ilia brow ” after the unwonted etlort; *• tbu innsclea of his arms 
were not under steady control.” Ilia wholn lifo and enm’giea 
were, in fuel, us we go on to learn, clovoted to luaKing 
lovo to a niiirriud woman, 'i'hi.s passion was abrJorbing, \ulie- 
jnnnt, irresistible, and jierfoctly pure, allhiuigli llii.s lubt cha- 
racteri.stic was coiiimouJy overlooked by social observers, who 
“talked,” as was not imlikel}. Tho object of lliks coiisiiniiug 
adoration was one of tho “ queens of society, ’ with an elderly 
husband who was something in the City—“ in tlm silk linn 
extremely well dressed, ami, as far ns the reader can discover, with¬ 
out an idea in her head. Jn some interval of ronsoii it occurs to 
Mr. Oharlecote that he might as well spiunl lii.s time in another 
■way, and he Hies fioiu J^ondon to an out-of-llio-way place on tho 
south coast, where tJic only lodgings to bo bad were in n jiair of 
Bcmi-detuehed houses, one of which was at the lime tenanted by 
Miss Lois lii gg.atl, in charge of her Jia]r-:-isler, Miss Mli/ahcth 
Kontfield, tho lonner lady being tho writer of the “journal,’' tho 
latter of the “ story,” which logtilhcr make iip this voiiimo. Here 
Mr. C'linrlecoto is tliscoveivd and joined by his friend Bob Aiimiu, 
an artist, who is in .search of, ami wJio finds in J'llizabelb, a sitter 
for a companion picture to ono wliich he has alro.idy in prepara¬ 
tion for tho Loyal Academy. A year later this work in iLs doublo 
eiubodimciit ol foniinine lovclinets attracls all eyes in the I'ixhihi- 
tion, under the .npproprialo lilies of “ Jj’Allegro” and “11 lVn.scro.so.” 

ll Ib-iisei'oso ” is lillizabeth, at the tiino in a sort of widow's 
BiourniDg, with sentimenla to correspond, for one, lover, but ]*er- 
fectly ready_ to supply hi.s place with another, whether declared 
or hypolbelical. Tho hero of tho Ibith chair has opportuiu'ly 
appeared, and tho discovery that ho is tlie new lodger ni \t, door is 
made “aoon after eight o'clock ” on an evening which i.s described 
by Lois as follows:— 

TIiw night w.'i'i fair nnd divinely still; the star-studded ^ky looked 
clouiiU'Hh, a ere.Heriil, moon h;ul jii.'^r iipen over llio liilU ol liarrowlowii, nnd 
hum; Iruiiildiiig, hh it hcftiicil, la’lwei'n e.irlli nnd Jicavcii. bigiil.s \v<Te 
twinkling in the (lustunee. Imt where 1 walked the only illiiniiiialiuu was 
that of tlio aoft April night, of } uung luoun, und et staix 

It is useless to oxprctu novedist to let tho moon alone, thoug^h if by tho 
help of hid own oy<'S nnd tho light of nature ho cannot lieep clear 
of Buch nonsensn'as this, ho might at least take the trouble to con¬ 
sult an almanack, But a n-sStlcss demon of blundering hovers round 
the path of Mr. I’rancis Uarr, and at times even attracts adiiiini- 
tion for ingenuity in leading him astray, as when he introduces u 
Bisliop with a title taken Irom a county—“ the Jlishop of Easl- 
shiro a dignitary of a class hitherto uulvnown, wo think, even 
to fiction. 

It may bo convenient to anticipate events in order to get the 
love business of tho story at once out of the way. Mr. (’harlecoto 
does not oOer his hand and hoart to “ 11 Penseroso,” as what ho 
supposes to b(^ tho laitur is already duvutod to “ L’Allegro,” hor 
first cousin. Elizabeth becomes tired of waiting at last, and. writes 
a letter oHering hers to him. This is nearly at tho end of tho 
volume, when ho happens to ho engaged to marry Ijois; hut ho 
throws her over, nnd she vani.«)hon first nnd then dic.s. Elizabeth 
carries oil' ** her hero ” in triumph, and passes from sight os the is 
on the point of “ sailing away to a new life on a foreign shore ” 
where “ I sliall soo tho reviews,” and where also slie iuUmds to 
indulge i.a the pleasuros of hope, becauso “ Harold Cliarlocote’s 
intemperate habits aro rapidly undermining bis health, nnd Charlie 
is his heir-at-law.” As the bride expectant's “ fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of” law from those of love, wo may try to follow her 
as best we cr.n. 

Old Mr. Oharlecote had died as already related, and his nephew 
had inherited under his latest will. According to the usual course 
in the case of wills not executed on parchment, the instrument 
mutt have been p/oved, probate issued, and succession duty paid 
at the rate of three per cent, by Mr. Oharlecote Oharlecote, two 


thirds of xv'hich we may .s.ifcly nssumn that the Exchequer did 
not see its way uflorwunis to roliiml. 'J’he probuto so Lsued, tt> 
which some innocent sliecp had now really cnntrihiilfd its skin, 
w'ns “tho hero’s'' rvid»'nc?e of title to tho possession of tho 
Crawford esliite. Six yovar.'i later, IMv-s. lltimmoud tho nurse, 
having lir'<l relieved lu>r conM-ieneo by the confe.s.sitm to l^ois that 
.she had dropped her a b.ibv, goes on to make an entirely clean 
hreiist of it by the re\e]ation us to the earlier will in 
favour of llio son, and by the production of its “ scorched 
and hlackeiicd” innn. Tliia coiites.sion she repeats to Mr. 
Ch.'irleeole, wlm at once, alter a stormy interview with Mr.s, 
liiishingtoii (L’Alli'gro), “ dNappears, leaving no trace behind him,” 
having “given up i-verything lie po.ssesf’ed uneondilionally, and 
]dneoj the whole nll’air without reservation in the Imnds of tho 
family l.nvyer.” His subsequent f'urlunes may bo followed by an^ 
ono who ciu'e.s to know tfiem; we am coneeniod only with his 
“ di,sa]»j'eiU'iUico ” rind its atteiulaiit cireuin.stances, the whole of 
which were compreysed inlo ii spaeo of ahout nine hours, ITo 
]*aid Mr.s. IJninmond what he owed her”—she was bis house- 
keopur—“in geld and silver, saying that it was no longer in hia 
power to draw u clii'ijue,” As it is jrn.s.sihle to extract some Hunso 
out of this stitement by iissiituing Mr. Charlecote’a banking account 
to Inivo been already oMu-drawn, wo will make the authur a present 
of the hypothecs, wJiich, wc are satislied, never oceurrod to bim. 

“ Ho ”—Mr. (.'harh'Cote, not tho antlior—" .said that lie was dead 
to all the world nowand vnuished into tho nipht.*’ Not very 
long alterwarils Mi>:. Mnmruond died ; but in tlie nieanllme Harold 
t'hurhieoto liad entered into pi) 8 .se.-sion of the e.stnte. 

Jiy wJifit pr(ier.<.i known to the law' this truuHler laid been effected 
tlio ii iilhor doe.s not think it necessary to explain. That the I’robato 
Court would without any evidence—for uot even Mrs. 1 luiniuond had 
given any -ve\oke tho original grant upon the uiiquestionahly last 
will of the testator in favour of the curlier will, is coiilessodly out oS 
tho qu 'stion, nnd tin* vapiility and details of tho hero’s “disappear- 
aneo” equally cxcluile tin' hypothesis of a deed of gilt or voluntary 
surrender. If tho author does not really suppo^^o that a valid 
title to English landed ^irupcrty can bo given by tho production of 
an old will, which i.s known to bo only so much waste jiaper" or 
parchment—“placed in tho handa of tho family lawyer,’^ he baa 
heeii at ron.‘?id( rablo pains to persuade hi.s ro.adera that ho does so. 
(hio fi'chle ray of light may wntainly strike acro.'-s the general 
obscurity. 'J’ho destiiulo hero, during tho period of his LMigngo- 
ment to Lois, proposed tt) emigrato to Australia, and “ had no fear 
as to receiving tho funds Jm required from tho family lawyer, who 
had nlso been the family friend of tho Ebarlecote.s for so long.’’ 
Eaiuily liiAvye.rs, as a rule, aro not given to advanco “ funds ” 
except on hufheient security ; but if INIr. Hud.son was all tho while 
mere!}' huinoiiring the fancy of u client whom he knew to bo a 
foul, and udmim.slcring tho eslato on iii.s behalf, W'itli Harold as 
sham ew’iier, tiie money “required ” might have been furLheoming. 
(.hi thi .>3 sujqjo.silion some rational termination might Jiuvo been 
nuido to Iho story, if it had over presented itself to the author. Ab 
it is, Mr. Charlecote ia made by Mr. Carr to “restitute” aU that 
ho can from tho income of Jiis six years’ “ unlawful possession.”’ 
^Ve do not say that “ rcatitulo” is a bad word. On tho contrary, 
it would by analogy bo n very tolcrablo word, as words go, if only 
it hapjienod to exist. But before Mr. Eranci.s Carr tukus upon 
hiiuseii the respun.sihility of adding now words to tho English 
language, we should recommend him to learn to muko a bettor uso 
than Im luLs done in Lois Li'ijijait of tJio words which its 
vocabulary already contains. 


i:i:COLLECTIONS OF CURIOUS OITAUArrURS AND 
J’LKASANT I’J.ACES.* 

I T ia uok unpleasant to bo sometimes reminded by Iho appearance 
of a book of travel written with greater lideJity and wider 
knowledge than is usually found, how little wo know of tho world, 
.and liow largo it really is. 'J'his ia especially tho case with the 
groat rontiueut of North America. It ia a country which, from 
tho onormousuumhor of books written about it, from our own per¬ 
sonal experience, and fioin In'araay, wo seem to know so thoroughly, 
but in reality know so Hiipi^rlicially. When wo croa.s Iho Atlantic 
it is to hurry from ono great city to another, from Now York to 
Chicago, Irom Oliicago to St. Louis ; to stand agiipo befuro big^ 
hotels; to wonder at the growth of big cities. Whei, wo sit down 
to write our travels wo hurl these cities with their thousands and 
millions of facts, bricks, and people at the heads of our readers. 
American cities do not, howover, mako up the whole, nor even a 
largo part, of American lifo. Info in America is, ns everywhoro 
else, many-sided. ^Thero is one side of it—tho country life—where 
tho fatal dollar has little authority, and the people remain os quiet 
nnd as contented ns the men of Laish. It is a side wliich traveller 
seldom see, and which the world never nssuciates with the 
American cbnraetor. Wo know something of it from tho pnges of 
Hawthorne, Holmes, and Longfellow; .wo may guess at sojuothing 
of it from American novels. Among theso people, dwellers in the 
older States, quiet farmers, residents in the little towns, the 
descendants of tho iirat settlers, there lingers yet the Puritanic 
spirit; they are, we (^thor from the best authorities, 
inordinatoly proud of their ind ependence; they are als o, w® 

* JRtcoileciionB of Curioua CharacUra and Pleasant Places, Dy Cluirles 
Lanniaii, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderuess," &e. Ac. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. x 88 x. 
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•uipectf firiuly pc^nuaded that all tbiuga nnble, all thiags 

C tf all tliingA njiluiidid grow naturally and produce their finest 
tTB on Aiiiericnn auil. 'i'he book before us is chiefly interesting 
firom the gliiiipHcs it aif'ords of these quiet places. lor instance, 
who among uh knows an \ thing about lUr)ck island P It lies at the 
junction of l^ong Island Sound and Narngansett ilay, among 
a whole group ol islande and peninsulas, and opposite to a pictu¬ 
resquely oruken coast which no English travellers have visited ; it 
was hero that Dana laid the scene of his story, The Duccauuer/ 
TIi« hlantl lift!) tiin« leagues airoy, 

Along the military situro 
Of (craggy rock and wintly bay, 

>ko Miiitid but oi’eariH ruar, 

Savowlii-rc th)* bold wild sm bird makes lirr home. 

Her shrill cry coining through tlin fjiiirkliiig fuaiii. 

Xt is nine leagues from Newport, and is nine miles long; itisLnbaUtod 
by a thousand peujile wholaruiand fish niid aro “ wivekers tlmt 
is, they do nut uucourago and stimulate the wiucliing of ships, like 
former profesHurs of wrecking, but they assist sliips that tire wrecked; 
they are o clannish race, they aru fund of religious exercison, and 
entertain a hoalthy contumpt for politics. They are I’xccllont 
boatmen, niid build tiR'iz own boats, which are said to be the 
aafestin the wot Id fur rough weather. 'i'h<y are described ns 
being ‘‘sbaruat btith uiidu, duup, from (iii«‘i:n to thirty fuel long, aud 
carry much ballast, have onu or two sails, but never a jib, and 
always opeu, very stout, range from two to ten tons burdeu, 
run nearer the wind than any other, and siddotu or never ciist an 
anchor.** The inland has quite a long and piuturesquo history of I 
its own counecled with iudiiins, Erench wars, and the War of 
Independence, and it boasts a veritable ghost, perlectly unique of its 
-kind. Borne of us may have road the ghastly story of the ill-fated 
jTalatine, It lias been narrated, with variations, in verse by 
Whittier AS well ns Jiana; but, ns the woiks of these poets are 
not in every J'Jnglish library, it will be new to many to leurii that 
regularly every yt'ur, on the day of the VtUu/ines destruction, a 
spectral ship in liaiiies appears oil* the shore. The ghusl of a burning 
vessel is a form of apparition the like of w'hich we never re¬ 
member to have seen. Vauderdecken is no longer the solo pos¬ 
sessor of A spectre in timber. Every one, again, who Las steamed 
up or down the Bi. l^wretice must remember the low-lying shoivs 
4>f that great unknown laud, Aniicusli, where, unce in a way, an 
Englishman or American spends a summer in Imhiiig and shooting, 
but which other wise is lult altogether alone and neglected. It is 
a hundred and twenty miles long and thiity wide; its soil is 
fertile; it has groat rivers swarming with Siilmou and trout; it 
has wide forests; there is bi^ar-huniiiig and there are foxes and 
martens i its climate is severe, but not apparently worse than that 
of the province of Quebec, where a good many halntantt luanage 
to get along. The whole population of this great island is stated 
by Mr. Laiinmn to*be a huudred; another authority makes it 
forty; aud its resources are entirely undeveloped. The island has, 
however, a hero,about whose name stories are gathering, quite ac¬ 
cording to thoscieutitic development of legend ; they would already, 
says Mr. Laniuan, fill a volume. The name of this demigod was 
Iiouis Qainachoi he was boru iu 1790, and s|H;nt twenty years of 
his life ns a sailor; then he tried business of some kind at the 
little Oanadiau wateiing-plnco of Bimouaki on the Uaspd shore. 
Palling in this pursuit, he became misanthropic, and went across 
the water to Anticosti, where he lived for the rest of his life, lie 
married there; Ida first wife was quickly killed by the cold aud 
solitude; his second was frozen to death with his two children. 
Then ho cared not ior nny further intercourse with men, but lived 
alone with a half-bred Erenchnmn for his only coinpuniou. It is 
diflicult from the selection of the stories made by Mr. Lauiuau to 
understand how he achieved his reputation of ogre, pirate, hermit, 
and wizard. Dut then Mr. Laumon is belter when ue talks about 
places than when he tells stories. The interesting fact remains 
that Anticosti is provided fur ail time with its hero of legend. 

Then is also a chapter in the book on ** h'orest KuKollections,” 
which makes one realize in some measure how North America is 
still, after uU these years of clearings and sottlemeuts, covered from 
North to Boulh by tliick forests, which vary iu character with 
every State and every degreo of latitude. Thus there are the live- 
oak fonsts of EJorida:— 


Tho trees grow to a groat size, are peculiar for the number of their limbs 
and for being freo fnmi astringent uuidi; and having oongrcgutvil iuto a 
colony, other tress of vaiious kinds seem to have gathered unmiid them for 
protection j aud as they all siaud with branches inU'i'hiukud, the oaks uavo 
their magnificent grey mosses against the sky, wliile jcssutnincs and other 
vines in wonderful profusion npruad thomsftivvs iuto tantasiio festoons and 
fill the surrounding air with a grateful fragrance. Tlio birds are also very 
numerous, and, vying with eaeh other in their sweet singing, inspire ilie 
lieart of the listener with delight; and os he paswa out into the barren 
woods, now more barren than before, ho feels that he haS hud a gliiiipw, at 
lease, of a scene allied to Toradtse. 


Again, tboro are the cypress forests of the Southern States:— 

The Ameriesn cypress is a difTerent species fhim that which has arqiiireil 
a moumfUl eelebrity in Europe. It is moie stupendous iu size, growing 
out of a Mtbiucrgiidsoil, rearing its oone-shapod form to the height of two 
hnndred ilset, at the top of which it sinroads gront niM*uiei of iiorixoutal 
bronahes, dei^ and fragrant. It delights to wrap itself in the iieavy aud 
hoaiy mbea <d flowing moss, which seems to vie with the eynicssln giowth, 
ths one stretching espiringly up. end the other mournfully down, as if 
finding Mbtee in ue uouiponionaliip of the giant trees. 

^TbeQ/h«re are the ** pine barreps** of North Oarolins; there are the 
«ods which grow all over America, colouring all its hill-sides 
^autumn with crimsoit and golden hues; there are the oountlesa 
s'ooverad with pines in the North; there are the cottoir-wood 


foreste of the Lower Mississippi; there are the ** oak openinra ** of 
Michigan; the red-wood foreste of'Oalifornia; aud, to mennon no 
more, that remarkable district of Ohio called the Jllack Swamp, 
where the trees grow to a height of one hundred and seventy 
feet, all close together, so as to exclude the ligh}, with their roots 
in a thick black soil partlv submerged in water; this is, alone of 
all the forests meutioued by our author, not Attractive. One feels 
as if even the Great Dismal Swamp itself, where there is at least 
light and air, with tho pleasant smell of the pines, would be pre¬ 
ferable. 

Mr. Lauman takes us' to other strange places; to the port whore 
ships munopolizQthetradu in BOH-elephant oil; they go for toeir cargoes 
tu Desolation,” a name which applies to the islands south of 
Ivorguelen, and which appear to be about as cboerless a spot to 
winter in as even Mark Tapley would desire. We are also taken 
to tho salmon lisliing on the Jacques Cartier Biver, near Quebec, 
which ought to be butter know'n to English sportsmen; to tho 
I’otouiac; to Montauk J*oint, whicli certainly seems to be what the 
author describes it—** the pleasantest place in the world”; to 
Gardiner's Island, near Block Island; to tho quiet old town of 
Btralfurd-on-Jlousatouic, with its little literary history; and a 
duzeij other places of which none of us know anything. Again, 
tberu are, even in the States, nnm who have fiuled. America is not 
for every one a country paved with gold. Probably success is as 
difficult, and requires as uiucli ability, courage, and quick sight, in 
the States as at home. Naturally, we hear little of the men who have 
not succeeded. Like the bent pius and the broken needles, they 
vanish aud are no more seen. But wo learn from Mr. Lanman 
what becomes of some of them. Thoy enter, the Civil Service at 
Wushiiigton, where the clerks form the largest part of the popula- 
tiun. The seiwica is regarded as a refuge for the destitute; among 
those employed in the various departments are men who have lost 
their fur tunes, and men who have mode their one bid fur success 
and failed; men who would have been great scholars, poets, 
painters, novelists, Aud what not, but have not succeeded in im- 
proHsing their greatness on tho world; women who have come 
down women who are widowed and orphaned ; young men who 
use tho service as a stepping-stone to a more ambitious pursuit. 
Thoy are hard-worked, and have long hours ; they enjoy no social 
position; their pay is small; their stay in the servico is no loo^^er 
than they find unavoidable. (Jurtainly, had one the choice, 
Bomersot Jluiiso is butler than Washington. Some of the bittor- 
noss in Mr. Laumau’s sketch looks like the result of personal 
cxperiunce. 

The book is written in a quiet, faithful style. Mr, Lanman never 
tries to be funny, or brilliant, or epigrammatic, or fine; but ho 
conscientiously notes down all that ho has seen and what ho 
knows. We were nut, wo confess, previously acquainted with his 
name; but an nuony uious writer in a preface tolls us all about him. 
lie has been, it nppeurs, successively journalist, editor, librarian, 
and **Examiner of Depositaries”; ho has always been an angler, 
nn artist, and an euthusinstic tramp; ho is now American Bocretory 
of the Japanese Jjegation at Washington. Ho has written a 
quantity of books, some of them reminiscences of journeys, some 
of llie biographical, nllicial, directory kind; and is evidently a man 
of groat industry, patience, aud activity, with an e^o for scenery, 
colour, suubhino, and form. If he bad been born in England, he 
would have become a loading member of a local Archmological 
Society, and would have been great on county history. Wo ore 
much obliged to him for a pleasant and instructive volume. 


CIIUISTMAS BOOKS. 

VI. 

^ O UND the Yule Zof/ is n collection of Norwegian folk and 
fairy tales, collected by Asbjurnsen and translated by Mr. 
II. L. Braekstad (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. £. W. Gosse con¬ 
tributes a brief preiace, with an interesting biographical account 
of Peter Christen Asbjurnsen. Ho was born 101812, and before 
be Was twenty years old he and bis friend Moe, now Bishop of 
Ohrisliaussand, began to collect and write down the tales wnich 
Norwegian peasants tell round tlie fire in tho winter evenings. In 
1838 Asbjumsen published a few of his gleanings. Norwetjian 
Folk and Firiry Talee saw tho light in 1842; a now selection, 
written by Asbjurnsen, appeared in 1871; and there have been 
two other volumes about the ** nymphs or sirens which haunt the 
high sparse woods and mountain dairies.** A siren seems ratlier 
out of her element so far from the sea, but the Norse Huldre pro¬ 
bably answer hotter to our fairies and the Nereids of modern 
Greece. Tlio stories in Hound the VtUe Log are trauidatod’by 
Mr. Braekstad from four of these Norwegian collections. 

G. W. Daseiit has already made English nurseries and English 
students of tho comparative mythologv of European peasante 
familiar with many Bcandinnvian fairy tales. Sir George Dasent's 
first volume, Tales from the Horse, translated or paraphrased from 
Asbjurnsen and Moe, was almost the best fairy-tale book extant iu 
English; and the preface is not oven now superannuated, after all 
the coUecUoas that have since been made in Itussia, Italy, Greece, . 
Zululand, Spain, and all tho theories of marchen that have been 
published. Tho 7 'alea from the Horse are now, we believe, 
and have for some time been, out of print Meiuiwhile 
the tales rendered into English bv Mr. Brasksiad may be moet 
heartiljr recommended both to children and to amateurs of story- 
comparing. The devil amon^ the Norwegian peasants has fidlen 
heir to many of the qualities of trolls and of the leisegr ii^ga 
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in German talca. Thus he is induced by a boy to get into a 
hollow nut, and, lino the spirit beguiled by Virgilius the 
enchanter, be cannot got out again. ** The Man who was Going 
to Mind the House ” is one of the comic, not a BAtnple of the 
supernatural tales, common to all the pcasanta of lOuro^M*, 
perhaps of Asia. The Giant who had no Heart ” is a line variant 
of a lai^-tale so old that it was traditional in the Mgypt of 
Ramses 11 . In tiiis tale comes Askelodon, “ the youngest son, a 
sort of male Cinderella.” The conjectiiro may be hasnitied that 
Askeladen represented the voungest child to whom, by the custom 
of ** Junior-nght,” the family hearth comes as heritage on the death 
of the father. The youngest son is the successful son in a Scythian 
maroAm preserved by Herodotus. In this same story comes an 
incident familiar in the lore of the African Namaquas, -where an 
olephant plays the pari of the Giant; and here, too, is an expression 
which ADschylus puts into the mouth of his J'Jumeiiidns. The same 
Btory has its Scutch parallel in AirAf, Aought, Aothiinj/vn the 
Celtic Battle, of the. Birds, and in the Russian Tear Morekoi. So 
story-comparers ought to bo happy enough in the company of ** The 
Giant who had no Heart,” or, at least, no heart in his body. (Jhildron 
will find his legend most exciting, and this is only uu example, 
chosen at random, of what Mr. Braekstad has to oiler them. In 
short, this hook, with its very varied ooutenta, may l»« recom¬ 
mended as likely to prove an acceptable present in most houses. 

The Grmt Jlietutic Oalle^dee of Jmyland (edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower. Sampson Low and Go.) is a splendid and de¬ 
sirable gift-book, rhotography has reproduced an exquisite 
group of miniatures for the Irontispieco with surprisiug success. 
Here is the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, thrice re¬ 
peated; and there are some beautiful ladies of the house of 
Howard in her coinjiany. There are not less interesting, but far 
older, miniatures of Llixabctirs time, by Isaac Oliver; and many 
others of the age of Louis XIV., remarkablo for Lreadlh com¬ 
bined with extraordinary minuteness. Miniatures by Holbein 
too, portraits of Henry VIII., Gathcrino Howard, and otliors, 
have great historical as'well us artistic interest. We also admire 
a beautiful ropi*oduction of Reynolds’s “Getirge llownr«I, Lord 
Morpeth,” in spite of the surface cracks and blisters. Greuze, 
Mantegna, Romney, and Gainsborough aro all represented by woll- 
ohosen examples; but the iSluart, Tudor, and ether miniatures 
make the chief value and distinction of the book. 

Messrs. Paul, Trench, and Go. publish an illustrated edition of 
Xjord Lytton’s LuciU, a poem dear U) Miss Braddon's heroincH. 
The drawings are designed and engraved by Atuericaii artists. 
The designer of the woodcut on p. 179 has clearly never seen a 
rouletto-table, nor bus be succeeded in reproducing one from his 
innor consciousness. He hits drawn a very narrow table, unmarked, 
•and covered with a table-cloth. 'I'lu!i company are bdiaviiig as 
they never do in real life. Komo of the landscapes are graceful, 
and all are quite worthy of the art of the poem. 

yiAc .£!!fc'Acr (Sampson Jiow and Co.) contains thirty-six exam¬ 
ples of the original etched work of modern artists. M. J^burmite’s 
** Ija Boucherio ” is a vigorous and legliimute success. Mr. 
Slocombe’s haymaking girl is what the poet calls a “ too-too 
woman,” rather too prettily drooping. Mr. Ball’s “ Bendcet 
Marsh ” is a beautirul pensive English scene, and Mr. Watson has 
■an agreeable reminiscence of Mery on. Mr. Ktrang is clearly a 
pupil of M. I.10 Gross, and a very clover pupil, too. In short, 
this is a pleasant colleution of clover works in black and 
white. » 

Men of Mark (same publisliera) contains many lifelike effigies 
of distinguished people, piit^sts, politicians, judges, soldiers, 
artists, but no authors, except Mr. Gladstone and the Dean of fSl.. 
Paul’s, who are authors in their hours of leisure, and Serjeant 
Ballantine, who is about to sacrifice to the literary Muse of 
memoirs. 

In Tima of PmV.* a Tah of India (G. A. Ilenty. Oridlth 
and Farran).—The “ times of peril ” referred to'were (hose of t he 
Mutiny. Mr. lleuty has described the horrors with spirit, and 
can interest us anew even in the details of Lucknow and Oawn- 
TOre, which we all know so well. Warfare is, it would seem 
however, no harrier to lovo-makiug. The two young ladies of the 
party become engaged just at the outbreak of the Mutiny; their 
two brothers fall in love with two sisters during the siege of 
Lucknow; and on the return of the two families to England the 
heads of both become united in matrimony. The story would 
bays been quite as good had some of these rather promiscuous 
weddings been li^ft out. The characters get .sunk in the ad- 
ventuMs, and who can be interested in persons who are invariably 
bracketed as Oaplains Dunlop and Manners ” P 

Jlow Willy became a Hero (Author of “ Olarey’s Oonfirmation,” 
&c. S.P.O.K.).—^Tbis small book has a good deal of meiit in 
many -ways, but it is spoilt by the preternatural virtue of its 
kwo. Not only does he behave like an angel, after a very short 
struggle, to a noj who has been extremely disagreeable to him, 
but a few years later he gives up a chance of getting a scholarship 
■t a paUie school for the sake of giving his little sister the air and 
exercue necessary to her'health. Nor is this all; for when he is 
mwn up and has absolutely gained a scholarship at Oambridge, 
be is a second time forced to put his desires asiae and nccept a 
derksbip, aa his lather has most inopportunely injured his hand 
and QSimot work himaelt Surely no boy was over^.y'^^jgnfbr- 
({^uiatst and we cannot hqlp fKtCfier A co:’* i&ff*." 


Smith).—The story at the bi^ginning of this book is evidently in¬ 
tended for very small children, for whom it is very smtable; but 
the two other tales are more complicated and iheologicnl, and do 
not harmonize well with Uhea|i Jack.” 'J'his is the greater pity, 
na simple stories which little children can read to themselves are 
much needed. 

young MarmaduJie: a Storg of the Reign of Terror (W. II. 
Davenport Adams. Marcus Ward).—It is hardly possible that 
any incidents of the Eivuch Rf volution should he dull, and they 
have certainly not becuiiie m) in the hands of Mr. Davenport 
Adams. He has drawn a vivid picture of the perils of a young 
Englishmau in DariN in '94, and of the scenes ho imw ntid tooK 
part in. Of couri^e, in tUo cud his hero escapes aud returns to 
England. 

Ahteam and Jefernn Wotheiii, Grinith and Farran).—It 
Rponis hardly worth while to bring a liMle buy all the way from 
India merely to lose him at raddiiiglon Siation fur about twenty 
years. This, however, was the late of Jack Armstrong, who, 
aided by his virtues, foil upon his feet, and made a.s good u thing of 
his life as if he had been delivered straight into the linnds of his 
uncle at Berwick. Better, indeed ; for his younger brother, who 
arrived safely at his destination, took to bad wa^s and was looked 
coldly upon by his family. 

Dorofog; or, Getting One's Oirn Wag (Gor. Mowbray and 
Co.) - Dorothy was a young person who, alter conducting herself 
properly and pleasantly for many years, suddenly took a naughty 
lit, refused to leurii her lessons, told libs, and was cross to her 
nurse and governess. It needed many months of lying down to 
resliive her to her original pinnacle of virtue. 

JIolidag-Time at l’orest~Honso (Illustrated by T. Pyni. Marcus 
VVard).~The illustrations to this small book are sujieriur to the 
ordinary rnii, and perhaps the same may bo said of the letter¬ 
press. The excitement of the holiduy-timo was luiido up of the 
small trilles tliat seem so important to children, and iu which 
their grown-up belongings are forced to take an iuterest. The 
language is simple aud natural. 

Aunt Kczia's Will (8. M. Sitwell. S.P.O.K.)—The “will” 
was not, a.s might be supposed, Aunt Kezia’s testamentary dis¬ 
position of her property, but her resolute frame of mind, only 
softened by the charms of her little blind niece. The story is 
))retiily told and well adapted for reading to the poor. 

Wo have to acktiowledgo Old Aurserg Smigs (Warno and 
Go.), and the CAildreti's Kettle Drum (IJcun and 8on), both 
copiously, rather than cleverly, illustrated. 


AMKRICAN IJTEKATUni:. . 

rpiIE centenary celebration of American independence has pro- 
-L duced a multitude of publicatiouu more or less valuable in 
ibcir way, aud the harvest, it seems, is nut yet completely gleaned. 
We have received this month two books dealing at no little length 
with separate portions of the War of Independence. It is curious 
aud somewhat characteristic that by very far the smaller aud less 
pre-teiitiouB of these is that which relates the critical events of the 
final campaign, the struggle which, terminating in the surrender of 
Lord Gornwallis at Yorktown, practically compelled Great Britain 
forthwith to abandon her endeavour to reclaim her American pos¬ 
sessions. The story is not ill told, and possesses a permanent nis- 
iurical interest. No historian, certainly no school of historians, 
not even the whitowashers of our own day, has falsified facts 
aud misrepresented the course of events so systeinaticnlly as 
have the annalists of the United Htiites. In truth, till the 
Civil War, they had so little in the way of military glory to 
boast ol, that not only did they make the very most of every 
trifling success obtained, and ininimi/.e the assistance received from 
allies or from fortune, but they naturally saw all American wars 
through such sfiectacles as those of the Hpanisli hidalgo -who 
desired to magnily cherries to the size of plum.s. Even in dealing 
with the Civil War Northern writers, almost without exception, 
studiously keep out of view the great fact which renders the Northern 
victory somewhat inglorious iu European eyes. Incept where 
vast distances prevent its bringing its force really to bear, no 
European nation would dream of boasting very loudly of a 
conquest, no matter how complete, eil'ected by a Power out¬ 
numbering its opponents by three or four to one, and possessing re¬ 
sources even more disproportionate than its numbers. But in the 
War of Independence the colonists wore engaged with one of the 
first Powers of the world, and wore long prone to boost that 
“The British can whip all the world, aud we can whip the 
British.” That they were no more opposed in 1780 than in 1812 
to the whole force of Great Britain few American schoolboys 
know, and only the best-educated of American citizens rsmem^. 
That it was not by her colonies, but by France and Spain united 
with them, that Great Britain was at last overcome, is a 
which no historian of Uie Yorktown campaign can well i.7ijore, > 
and which in one of the volumes before us (i) is so clearly bi)pHigktj|f ' 
out that even American readers can hardly fail to reco^ul 
Washington’s previous successes were, no doubt, highly 
able to him; though those who have studied the orimnill'Ubou- 
ments of tha.time jure ofte^ inclined to think th<»^oe-half the 
I etu^tir rKmSL WHI Jiuiuxij-y ifcl lur 
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lilory of iho Commander-in-chief ie deriveil from the dii^^rraco or I 
discredit of his cuuutrymon, and much of ihe rest from the ituhe- ' 
ciiiiy of too luaiiy of the Rritisli commanders. Welliii^rton's du- 

r tohes are full of complaints of his Spauiali allies and of 
deilcieut support received from the Goveruiiieut at he mu*. 
Wonhington beam testimony, equally l•mpllaLic, Ui the waver¬ 
ing loyalty of liis troops, to the "frequent iiieanrujss of ihe 
StatoB, and to the incapacity of Congress. flis chief 
ally, no doubt, was the three thousand miles of H(>a that 
intervened betwoun the lirilish forces and their real b-ise. Only 
while that vast ocean, then practically si.y times as widu as now, 
waa commanded by liritirih ileots was the niiiinlenanoe of war at 
BttCh a distance really practicable. I'Voui the moment when (jireut 
Hritain was opposed at sou t(/ the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, greatly uutnumbnnng her own, as well us to the cfniibiii( <l 
' forces of France and Aiiiurica on land, did tlio struggle visibly 
become hopeless. It was rather by Iturhamlienu tlmii hy 
'Washington that Cornwallis was forced to surrendesr. And there 
is one other impression which a cartd'ul perusal of the story U)liJ 
from an Americuu standjtoint in the yolume before us inust hMivu, 
we think, upon every impartial mind.' Had lutrd Cornwallis 
commanded Irom the first tlio llritisb urinieB luiyoiul the Atlantic, 
it is not improbable tlint the fortune of the struggle might have 
been veiy diiroreiit and its event reversed. Tlui other voluriie 
before us (2) records with extiemo and almo.Ht iibiunl iiiijiulen'*sa 
a single thlrd-rato engagement budweeti local forces on the bordui‘.s 
of the Carolinas. it throws iucidcutally a striking light upon .'i 
fact too generally minimized, if not forgotten, by American his¬ 
torians, and thoroughly overlooked by tlioso I'iiiglishiuen who 
take sometimes a chivalrouH, eomotlmcs a simply unpntriolic, 
plcasaroin exalting the vict(»rioy gained by llic AmcvicaJis in the 
cause of freedom and nationality. That fact is that the term wo 
have omplovcd W'aa at tho time wholly inapplicable to niir an¬ 
tagonist. Wo bud to d«-al, not willi tlui Aimivican people,, hut 
with rebels, (iur 'JVansatlaiitic enemies were riihels, not merely 
because they boro iirnis against their legitimate bovereign, but 
because they were a faction, though a majority, and not a 
people. There wore in lb(> colonies, and U(i[)e(;i!il]y in the Soutli, 
Loyalists by tho thousand, whom lingland never knew how to 
Utilize and whom she rt'quited with signal ingratitude. Their stciry 
is the story of tho Tr.'iu.'^vaal loyalists wrilten in yet more striking 
characters and on a far larger scale. tree lieroes of King's 
Hountain wore not tho superior fin'ce of rebels who assailed tho 
gallant little bi\nd of loyalists, hut ihoso who stood up against 
overwhelming milnbers for the. King and for tho law, and whom the 
present bistnriiin of the conliict overwhelms with abuse. Kven liis 
Ditter prejudice cannot conceal tlio truth that, whereas any decent 
Boldiera or militia would have done all that was done by the con- 
Cj^uerors, tho party at last ovevwhelinod by numhera di.'<phi\i’d 
signal courage and conduct. That tho wvcallod Tories wero guilty 
of many cruel and lawless acts, no ralioual inau will de.ny. I hit 
it is equally uudeniublu that for one crime coinmittcd by them 
fifty were perpctnited upon them, and that tho treatment of tho 
loyalists leaves a staiu upon the character of tho American 
nation, upon more than one of its favourito gcuorabs, and upon its 
OoDgresB. It must bo remenibored that tlioso who light for tho 
law, for their Sovereign, and for the ling under which they were 
lx>m, are always individually in ihe right. It is always a quostiuu 
whether rebellion he or be not justiti<il>le, but it cun never bo a ques¬ 
tion whether men have a right to do their utmost to hold by the 
sword the privileges aud tho nationality to which they are enti¬ 
tled by law and by birth: and in treating loyal aubjocts of King 
George as traitors\o (Jongross, the American revolutionists violated 
every nriuciplo of civilized war. It is only for tho light it thi-ows 
upon mis aspect of the struggle that the volume upoi^tlie combat 
01 King’s Mountain deserves the slightest aitenliou. Tho incident 
in itself woe trivia), little more than a local slcirmish, having no 
beating whatever upon the general fortunes of the wuir; and the 
expansion of its story iuLo a huavy octavo voltituo is one of tho 
most monstrous of these exaggerations which cluu'actorizo 
American history. 

'We have to notice two small volumes evidently intended as parts 
of a somewhat lengthy series of Campaigns of the Civil War. 
Mr. Nicolov deals with 'JVte Ouihrcak of the IteheMion (3) in the 
langusgwa man who bos learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 
xepentiog all tho nonsense about treason and conspiracy which 
at the outset of the conilist was iu vogue among fanatic 
Fedcrslists, but which certainly neither Mr. Seward nor , Mr. 
Timsoln—hardly any man of intolligence in the party—freely us 
th^UBSd it, beBeved for a moment. All the discussions that pre¬ 
ceded leoession wore carried on with ns much publicity as if there 
bad been no more doubt of the practical power than of the 
tecbnieal right of Sovereign States to dissoivs the Union. 
Mr. Nicolay has not the excuse of those who first gave 
ourrenoy to these expressions of sectional and party animosity. 
The nnanimoua adhesion of the Southern people to the vote of 
the ijuijority in each State not merely refuted such charges, but 
Node^ them ridiculous. Never waa a nation more unanimous; 

e,of four hundred thousand 
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volunteer B'jblicrH, i-<.somi*lhing'mortJ than aeontnidiction in terms. 
What liiay be expaigad Irum a w'liter capable of repeating such 
petulant aljsiirditit's after twenty years of rellcction no one can well 
doubt. < Jlul .Hr. Nicolay s language is not hih worst ollenca. diis 
inidropre«t:ntaliorH of fact are as monstrous an bis misuse of words. 
'J'hroiighoiif bo hi rives to represent a great national movement as 
the iruitol ibe .'‘•-llidi intrigues of a few exasperated politicians; and 
tho result is that IhoNO wiio havo read nothing whatever about 
the matter 'will krnnv more than those who take their views on 
truh’t from a work like this. It is a public misfortune that from 
finch party pamphlet* tho rising generation of Americana should 
derive their conception of tho greatest eveut in their history, and 
their of 11 soctiou of their countrymen of whom any 

country might ivell bo proud, (.ienonil Force's .«itory of the Western 
('ani]):iign, iVoiu liio capture of Fort Henry to the battle of 
Goiinth I/} ), bus at least ih» merit of brevity, and gives perhaps as 
good all itlea of the general out lines of that most important |)Orlion 
uf the eonllicl as cuiiM be all'orded in no small a space. No part of 
tho Civil War was, from a military point of view, more interesting 
or more inonient<Mis. Tho campaigns in Virginia wero not only 
diMhonouiiible, but di-UMtroiio tt» the North. Not a fiingle victory, 
save that of lietlvshurg, was won by the Army of the Potomac 
from .Manassas to hive Forks; and tlie capture of Richmond 
Would, 8uve oil ]iolitie.al grounds, havo been at an earlier poriod, 
before tho army of Northern Virginia was shut up within the 
lini*s and cut oil* from retreat to the southward, a matter of 
Hccnr.dary moment. 'J'ho fate of the war really turned on tho 
jKtwer of the t 5 (mfederates to hold tho lino oi tho Mississippi. 
That they could not do tliis, that tlie cutting of the Confederacy 
iu twain was a nn‘ro matter of time, whs denioustrated when the 
Koiitliern army was driven h;nd£ stop by step from ISouthern 
Kentucky to Northern Alabama. 

'I'ho cbnrgo of undue brei jty cannot bo niadengain.st the enormous 
volume of I'loveii hundred piigesin W'liich Ur. Ilrockett has described 
in miuiit'* detail tho glories of Our Wesfent ICmpire The sub¬ 
ject is jis big us liu' volume, and tho Ireiitmont ulinost us heavy. 
In truth, the giguntic size of their domain pvea.se8 strangely on the 
Amorican iinnginuliou. Scarcely any Transatlantic philosopher's 
mind is strc iig enough, Hcareelyaiiy poet’s spirit is aulliciently origi¬ 
nal and indepcMidenl, to clear itself of this oppressive sense of ni(*re 
size. From Mr. Lowell down to the dullest fitump orator of hw 
native State, every American seems to ha\o pruirio on the brain. 
Alter all, no small pari, of t]ii.s gigantic area is almost ns worthless 
us tno Sahara. American pride in the Alkali Desert is .scarcely 
leM ridiculous than would he a negro's vaunting of that vast 
.MVicau se,a of pand. IluL on every side of that salt waste lie 
great regions in wlioso praise a poet may well be eloquent. The 
varied beauty and gnuideiir of the scenery, the wide range of 
climate, the inullil'orin cbnracler and iuexhnustiblo mass of re- 
Bource.s of every kind, tho n.itui-al wealth of the I’ucific coast, 
cannot he fully set forlti even in so monstrous volume as the one 
before u.s; and the wesu*rn half of the valley of the Missis- 
r.ippi, though fur tnmer and more monotonous in character, 
{a in its way a scarcely less magniticent subject uf con- 
tcmjilation, llut the nuthor has done bis best to dwarf 
his subject and 'U'cary his re.iders. lie has gone iuto every 
petty detail nt tedioiin length, and the accumulation of facts 
which in Iheiiificlves are uscliil and even interesting becomes- 
insullenihly wearisome before tho reader has got through half 
a ^o/en iif the fifty elm piers. All that can be said of every 
form of agriculture aetually practised or capable of being in¬ 
troduced, of every form of mine, of ranchoH with their thuu- 
sunds of cattle, of prairies wholly occupied by tho vast wheat- 
fields of a single owner, uf luouiitaiii, hike, and river, rock and 
desert, giant falls and boiling fiulphur-.springs, giant trees, and pre¬ 
cipices two thousand feet in sheer descent, the author is careful 
to fifty, and leave nothing unsaid. Tho result is that tho book 
reads'like a catalogue or inventory, unigiiilied on a truly American 
scale, and becomes too poudei'ous fur perusal and too clumsy for 
reference. 

It was certainly right and useful to print a journal of 
the debates which pa'^sed iu ihe first Senate of the United 
States (6). The existence of such a document sufficiently justifies 
its preservation, and renders its publication a service to posterity. 
Ilut with thA work itself wo are, wo confess, somewhat dis¬ 
appointed. It is at be.st merely a fragment of those materials for 
history in which the last two centuries so abound that the histo¬ 
rian’s difficulty cc^i never be to find, but rather to sift, from among 
the enormous mass what he has leisure to peruse and cannot afford 
to omit. ’Nine-tenths of tho matter which Senator Maclay so 
carefully preserved has already lost all interest or value even 
for the historian. Here and there, perhaps, a dozen consecu¬ 
tive pages ore wortli reading, though even these are wearisome. 
But, despite the entertaining scones it records, and the view it 
gives US of the first development of constitutional politice in the 
states, it is a book that in these days no man has time to read or 
would care to remember. The sulijecis of discussion were for the 

( 4 ) From Fort Ifonry to Corinth. By M. F. Force, lato Brigadier- 
Gmcral U.S5*'V. New York: S. Soribuer's Sous. London: TzObner & Co. 
zsax. 

( 5 ) 0ttr fFettetk Fmpirof or, fAe iVter WeH bewmd the Jlfteiimhiwf. By 
L. r. BmiVett, A.M., MA>. Illustrated. PhiladSlphia: Bradley, Gw- 
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: BKAt part trivial; and the dobatos to which they prave rise are ro> 
corded at oxcessivo and disproportionate lun^rth, (.>ud of ^he must 
cxcitinfc and readable of these arose on the question whellier ihe 
President should J-e called His IlijrhneHs” or “ llis lOxcelleney/’ 
or should bear no distinctive title whatever; and the Ucpnblimu 
lienthamUt uouseuse talked on the one side is hardly more con¬ 
temptible than the arguments employed to vindicate tbu main¬ 
tenance of oflicial rank and dignity ou tho other. 

From Canal Ihty to Frmfhnt Cj) is the kind of sunsational 
title that appeals to the popular taste of American reader'^, and 
fairly indicates the author's treutment of General (larlield s rarecM-. 
There can be little doubt that, whatever the disadvantages ng.iiusL 
which a poor and ambitious man has to struggle in the Lnited 
States, as elsewhere, during the curlier stages of his upward pro¬ 
gress, an cx-rail-splitter or ex-plougldioy has in the latter portion 
of his life great and almost cuuiiterv.'iiling advantages. It wii'^ iiu 
trivial weight in the Republican scale tliut Cienerul Hancock was 
by birth and education a gentleman, and that his opponent was n 
eelf-educaied man. Neverlhek^s, the career of General (jurlield r«‘- 
ilected no little honour on one whi>, like so many of the leading 
spirits of America in every department of life, rose literally lioin 
the ranks, and, unlike too many of his coutompi/raric>, rose by 
means as creditable as the end. Tho book will be <lon)jileas in¬ 
teresting to ambitious and clover youths ; and, if not poli¬ 

tically instructive nor biographically valuable, it is readable, ntid 
likely to leave an impression on \h(» memory of readers young 
enough to be impressed by works of such n character. 

Of those IShakspearian commentAries wherein Amiu ican litemture 
is as prolitic as tb** of J'lngland or Germany wu have two—a 
jPfirase-Book (8), and a trcaliso on that iutermiuablu 
question The Mystery of UamU't ((j). 

Of Bciontidc and educational works, perhaps the most interesting 
on our list this month is that of Air. MeUardy on tho ridntioua of 
tho Aryan and Semitic InDgiiagos (lo) ; an elaborate londoavuur to 
prove a common origin for the two great families of spticch tlmt 
took their origin in that Officinn Uontium —t!io lands w<ist of the 
J*4ipliratos. Unfortunately all the words of yVritbic, llebrow, and 
other Jess familiar languages aro printed only in their nalivti 
character, and aro unreadable therefore lo all but prole.'X'd 
fitudents of Oriental tongues. This is likely, wo four, to hinder 
very much tho circulation of a work that would ollierwiso liav** 
had intorost for many who have .studied but at becimd-haiiJ ihe 
topic of tho origin of human fipeeclj. 

Dr. Hardy’s Flemente of Qmtrrrnove (ii) and Hr. Ryerljs 
hdeyrul Calvulue {12) are worlcs of high matliematical preten.-iou. 

Th.‘ DivLionury of Education (13) i.s something botwuun a JiuJid- 
book .and an encyclopfudia for tho uset ol' teachers. 

Mr. Muiiluith's 1 ‘apidar IScicnoe Jtoadvr {\,\) IoiicIk'S haolily on 
all sorts of subjocts iutoresting to schoolboys, from the hahil.s of 
tho salmon lo the construction of tho AJorrimne and Atonitur. 

Tho lii'ipf Hutouy of Ancient I'coplce (15), j)uhli.'5lu!ii by Messrs. 
Barnes and Oo., and Air. Bigelow's Ilaiidbook of i'unctuatiou (ib) 
hardly belong to literature. The same may purhups bo ajiid, fwni 
another p(uut of viow^of Hhiboralo 

description of (*7)i coriilied by (dfidal authority imd 

evidently intended to attvjict settlers or visitors to ono of tho Iciist 
developed and leoat known of the hiuuthorn State.s, one w’hoso 
istimato, soil, and productions boar a very tpLcoplionul cliamctor and 
have attractions which, whether equal or not to thuso of hor rivals, 
am altogether ])eculiar to bursolf. 

Air. Glass’s fVorld (18) is something between a handboolv and 
a book of travel. Mrs. DahJgren's iSnnth >Sea Hkcfchcs {mj) nvo 
eingularly miscalled, dealing almost exclusively with Chili and 
JVu. 

(7) Fnnn Cnnal limj to Pregiflrnt; or, I to- JinyhooU ami Munhontt of 
Jamet A. (Jarjield. lly II. AUcr, juji., Aiithoi I.t “ iJicK,” 

Illustrated. New lork; Andursou & Cn. Loudon; iiUbuei & lo. 
itiBi. 

/ (8) The Shalntjteare Phrase-Book, lly J(»lin ruirtloit. London: Alac- 
millati & (\>. 1881. 

ig) The Mystrry of Hanurl : an AtUmpt to Solve an Old Prohlrm. 
By ICdwiiitl 1*. Viuiiig. rhi];jdclpliiu: Liiipincutt & Co. J.fiiidMn ; 

B. QuHi-ilch. i8S£. 

(10) Aryo-Srnutk Speech: a Study in Liutiinsfic Arthirolorni. Jiv .T. I’. 
AlcUardy. Andover: \V. I*', lira pur. London: TiUbun & i.o. ih8i. 

(ri) Elements of Qualernions. Hy A. S. linrdv, j;us,toji; Cum 

Heath, & Co. 1881. 

(ta) Elements of the Intrnral Calauhis; with a h'rv to the Solution of 
JJrfferential EtjmUotu. By \V. J 5 . Lveilv, I'h.D. Lusiou ; Cum, Jlcatli 
& Ccu. 1881. 

(13) The Dictionary of P^dnration and Instruction. I’y II. Kid.llo imd 
A. J. Schem. New lurk: blM,iLT A Co. London: Sauip:ioii Low & i:i». 
i88x. 

(*4) Popular Science Reader. By J- Alonlrilh. Now York ; Burnos 
& Co. Loudon : 'I'rUbiier A Co. jaiii. 

(* 5 .) A. Brief History of Anewnt Peoples; with an Acrount of their 
Monuments, Litemture, and Maunets. New lork ; Burui'^ & Co. London : 
TrUbnvr & Co. x88i. 

(16) Punctuation, and other Tyfwgntphical Alattcrs; for the Use of 
Printers, Authors, Teachers, and Scholura, Bv M. T. Bkeluiv. Bu‘»ton‘: 
Leo & tSliepard. London : Triibner A Co. jtisc. 

(*7) Plori^: for Tourists, Tnvalids, and Settlers. Bv (J. AI. Ikirbour. 
Imiacrated. New York: Appleton & C*). London: ‘Trlibncr A Co. 
Xofla. 

(x8) Ihe ly-trld : Round it and Over it. By Chester Glass. Illustrated. I 
Toronto: Rose Belfonl PubliaUiiig Co. i 83 i. 

Sea Sketches: a Earratice. By Mfs. AT. V. Dablirnn. 
Osgood & Co. London ; Trtthner & Co. x 88 *r. ’ 


Two volumes are devotwl to Spain. I'hn first ia a history hy Pro¬ 
fessor I larri.son (20), uppaitmtly intended for the elder Vlapses of 
schools and the students of .\ likcrican r-oll('go.s, and perhaps lis full as 
is desirable in puc.h a work, considering tho vnrii ly and number of 
snbjocU tlmt form the cuiTiculnm of Transatlantic education. 
Spain and the ASpniunnl'i {2O is a lively but somewhat too lengthy 
dosciiplioji of iho actual present atlraelioii.s, amiiaumcnt,.s, and lile 
of tho I’cninsula. 

Of Amovienn u iMds Uomos.dle (?.?.), My Firat Tfoliday (231, 
and The Land of (iold (24), a Inlo of the eailie.st Caliroruitiu 
seLllers, are, on the whole, favourable exaiuples. 

(jo) SjKthi. By .T. A. Ilarriv)!!. Illusfiuii'il. Boston: I.dtiuop 
Ii"!i(lnn : 'liniini v ^ I'u. 

(jl ) S/Iitin and the Sjuniiurd’i. By tV. W. ('uB'. From the Ifali.'lj^^ 
fit' F. <li* lltur<liMtril. Ni-w 4 »irk:i;. 1‘. I'liliiain*''Soir<. 1G81. 

(.’?) /{fiuud Jiohu Sdivs. — liomo.-.t!l\. Bo.stiui : ()s,:in«l iv, Co. Loudon: 
Triiburr A Co. lo.li. 

(-’>) Aly Fust l/iiliitay; or. Lcthrs If.me from C^.oado, Utah, and 
Cali/.iniiii. IB ('.tioliiii' II. hall. Bu><|iiii ; llflWhi-n. iSdr. 

(I'j) The Land of (i,dd- a Tale oj '.4.). i 5 y C.C. >iiurr. llluslrutivl. 
Ijo-iU'ii : W'ltiiaiiia l\). Lntidiiu ; Ti iiiuii-r ii Co. C B. 


JPe hey leave tv stato that ire decline to retnrn rejeeted Communis 
cations ; and to this rule u'o can make no e.iception. 
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Til.' Brilicrv i-i iiii'iH i- 'J'ljr I'lip.'.imt li il\ Mi. r,‘i:iv\ mill HiiiiiP Rnlt*. 
.Ann I .I'liii .Mp'it. '1 In .\iilinirtii of I)i^' IjO'I .'iimciiI. 
iiaiiiMliiiil Si-hrjulK Ainl tlm iam luo ; L-lmol Jaiiiul. 


1 hr- Year. 

Tl'i' riiiicoid.it of IsOl Mini tin nr. Artn-lcs. Fin'-, in Tlifilvr.!. 

Tho .\m.iI'<‘!iv III lirl iii'l. JI iin.iii>' Mi'ii. Tin nl ilmAriny. 

I'-ti.iiij/L' ;iliuiiii4;i' (lu'iliiiii . ^ iii'l.iin;' unit i'ui'Laiii^ llnhd. 

'J'nnln I’i()'.|U'i l>,. 

Tim FursI'l'ilia i!ii’ Dii-t loniiry. 

TllO V'lilOIIH ol J.liA.lnl|il. V11IIII4; il.'lfian. 

Tin* riiit.i’h I'liiii-iii Hoiiii -mnl Jlniiiii. 4 ol ilm M.iilian Tonfii. 

Rorordh ol'r)i<-I'a t. rn-lnii-n lln* Aiiiii/.'iii mnl tho Ainli .. Lcffgalt. 

iim.i"'I lioii'. o| I'm ions ('liiiini tni''.. iiiiil I'h'iMiiiit I’hiciii, 
lIhru.Lur.i.'. iluiik^—Vi. Aiiuticilu Lltcr.atuii‘. 


CONTMNTf? OF No. l.iW.'i, LKC'EMUKR at, 1881 : 

rfriJ>|.-Thi'T.iiii|,riT 1 ni.iifiij i'- l.orint.irtinetoii in T.iiiiivinIiImi The'fiirktHh Rcht — 
Till* .si,’.111 of lii-liiiiil Mr. lilii' P'.. lii'-'ii.itiII -.'I. (iiiriik'tt 1 iiiiii rhi* Oonijtry— 
'Dll' l.unii(iii WiitiT O iinii inio-- l{iiih\.i,4 L'oiii|iioiies uiiJ llmlway AodilenK 

Mi.Slrnct. -('hi'l'.lniii.. ArMi lrs 'J'lin ./ri«;n//• tinliiin Finiuuv—A linnaiBMiinco of 
C.impilofo Wiitine Alii uli-i'inilii i-l.nli.h Ihinr-i-.ol I nc - 

TJ..' W 0-,tillinsti'r l*lfii--Liniitiition 1.1 iliuiklna l.iulnlily -'J In ulriciil JUiitUirn. 

DtviJir's iiook of WiKl'iin—E a'iiii'-.’h l.i if-tor. hire A\ onl-i--Lilc. nl Sir VViiliidn (Jorniii 
’I'Ih- I'lii'rli .Ii ( ui.ni -'J'lic l<ni'?;i ami U'liifill nl liiiliii- Jlor M iji'kty'H JVi- 
isiin-i -llj Him'J ihi.'i. L'liir t.iii.i. UiiuI.m. V. 1 <ri'iiuli (JIicimIUIUu 


Loniliin: rnhlisluil ul. ;i.s .sourilAMriUN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r)()i:fi'S nUKAT WORK.S, “OlliaST DKAVING tbe 

..'iiKisi i,.\ri Ki:a;.Ti.i.i ‘ai.i m.’ im i m<i^i..^iiki-iii:j.: 

I'll \ iVnJI *' ciu II in h\ h I I I >v till ‘I iMMii . ■»! J*i lull' 111 t lii,vuui> Mur 13 A.c:« 

lit tlic J.. * I A l>l«KJ!r V, ’>'> rs'vw X>oU(l i U l>U)l > ,'I rii Imy la, 

KUKDPKAX (lute Xew) f 1 Al.LKIMMS, 10:1 Xew Bond 

./hii'it. Si\lii'ii iliiiiri rioiii I'.trii l. - Lkliiliiiiiiii III I I\|. AKi' 1111,1 JM'IUOliA- 

IlSi. AJir. Adiii.d-iiuii 111^ 


T. J OliI.I.ICK. fnrevtor. 


i VTR'VTOX ha Mi, I’leur-do-lH Court. FMTTMR L.^XM, E.O. 

I'OSII rvi*.!' .SiK'inr’i 'llu- ANNCAI. AI)IH!l>-i mll liL- liiMji un Suniluv. 

Jiiiiii-irv 1. at I'UIII I-M .ly.ioMi J I:|..I>I.J|I( ii.\|[hi,.in.V. 

22, ;tI rii/i'lor jU'.l'.SI.i , iiL 1 i;.|ir I'.M t JjA'^S h I i.ni ' l<j|iiiiil in tin i''l(liiinU Mid 
lli=.t.,rj III f.lvOVlK JtV.on Wi iliandni’k, »t EI;(lit J'.M. Apji.j lo iJn, SU'lcfcl AJt^. 

All l.('l■llJrl:■• itiid Clas.toi Iilv. 

rPHE LAHH'S’COLLEOIi;, Pulygou Hou.'io, SOU'I'HAMPTCN. 

Itnlabllkluil lij ih'j ILtinjuiUIro Askurlalluii I'nr I'ruiiiotun! I'cmale J.iliMialion, Limited. 
Pat> 

Tin- nifflit Ilrv. the l*,al llivlioji of WINCUE.STEU. 

'J'iip rti^'lit Hull iiiiril NOKl'IlliltOOK. 

Tliu lti;flil Jinn. VRiiO'iril E V Elt.sLKV. ^ 

iVeno/i H/-'J'Jio lUdlit IKm. Lord MiU NT-'lEMPLlC. 

Ciioiriiuia ttt til' f'liUHiil, 

SiiJVeoii-t.cnirnl .MACI.EAV, M.D.. C B. 

The nhji'i'l of the rottrje la to itrovol’ l.ir rhe fimmlifeSiul OrnUemen «MnQd EilnCntfon at 
• iiiiMleiuto ciii’l. A t'iiiuJuiuiili- jiiiiiiu, wirli ifiMid moral traiiiiiig. la pruvlded lor lomdoit 

J 

liMtriii'tioii luffivcn l.y Pr(»r,'*.on» Jn Muthi nnitliM. I.iincua«H. LltaMUure.attiehce.'and Art. J 
llniflitli mid l<orcls;ii flim'riii'iivii-ii ri'iiilc III On. l'iillt;!u. _ 

Ihe l^riUNU "rifltM will cianmeia'c jAriuory S3 lor JJuinlaMi, Md JuUMry 21 for 

ForjMrtkatan apal/ to tbe Lady Prbutip*], iibe ■ Trty|H<|fenM. SouiiieniHo^H 
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The Saturday Bevlew. 


[Decen^SlyiSSl.' 


GEOSVENOE 

GALLEEY. 


WINTEE 

EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER EXHIBITION 

AT THE 

GROSVENOR GALLERY 

NOW OPEN, 

■v\TTn A 

COLLECTION OR WATER-COLOUR 
^ DRAWINGS 

-t ■ AND A 

COMPLETE COLLECTION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF 

G. E. WATTS, E.A. 

■ rOEMINQ THE FIRST OF A 
SERIES OF 

Al^TTAI, WHTEEB exhibitions lUTrSTBATINO 
THE WOSICS OF TEE HOST 


TTYOE PARE OOUiEGE fiir LADIES, IS 

•*”* T«rNM.iriiiPwk. 

Thfl JtJNIOlt TEAM bcgiiu^auianr If. 

The fEKtOK TBHM, Jniua»F «0. 

.rreeprelpM*, eontolalng TenkWf Maiues of VradMnn, *a., mar ba bad oa apaKsatian t» 
Uic-I 4 AUV Umidbkt. 

f,AND^Al'E GAKOENim—Fiuinliv mui iMB^mmiraBt 

OJMrANY'M M UUOJLOF tiAKO£NlN<l..~/'HfM!i»a/,Mr. KDWAHU MUiNliK^yMal 
Palaeci bjr<k.aliMn. rtiwpectui uti a|ipll«aticin in tfia Libru-r. 

r. JC. J. NUENTON. A'lipcWn/flfirfMit Xlleranr Ikpnrlmmit. 


fJOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, OIRENOESTER. 

^ EaUbUthad by HoyaL Chatter, IMS. 

FOB TBB BCIENCE AMI) FAACl'lCE OF AOAXCULTUnR. 

For Intending Land Owner* and OecupIcn.Land Agent*, Surveyor*, Cotonlsla, be. 

The COLLEGE I'AUlf, for llio praotwal liutractiuii of iha Btudonia, turtound* tIM 
College, and t* a mined Farm wi about MW Acre*. 

J retlc/cM-lll* Gmoo tho Puk« of M ARLOiQllOCGXI. K<G. 

Commfttfe q/* tfaHugentenf, 

Tho Itiylit Hon. tba Earl of DUCIE, Ohaitman. 

Tlic Ittsbt Hun. the Earl BATHUHST. 

Tb.- llighi Hun. Sir MICHAEL E. UICXS-BE ACH. Bart.. M.F. 

].iiut.-Ciil. K. MIOBL r. KIMQBCUTE, C.D,. MJ'. 

(iUUKGE T. J. 80T11£H0N-ES'£G0 UBT.SNmM.P. 

AMBKOSB L. GODOAHU, £•«. 

KDWAHU UOWLY, S*i|. 

WILLTASI JOHN KUMOND8, Biq. 

Xlnlur T. W. CHESTER MASTER, M.P. 

For ProRpretu* of aiLLEQE and FABM, Llat bf Sfltaolarahip#, PrIaM, Blplinu, ba 

apiily tu ihol'ttiMUFAii. i.* 

_ NEXT 8EBBIOS boglM January 81. 

B righton 0.0 l l e a a 

J'rfan'jtKiI'-Itev. T. HATES BETXBfBK, If.A., QuMn’e Oollego, Chrfbrd. 
l'tcc-/VinrGJol—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A.« St, Jhhn'* College, Cambridge, 

CDHliloi lluy* til nil up fbr ilielr examination direct from the College. 

The NEXT TERM will eonuuence on Friday, January 17. 

_F.W. MADDEN. M.B.A,S.. Seeriiary. 


D 


0 V 


L R O 


E B 0 0 L 

Pnuu/eiiN-XaFt OBANVtLLE. K.O. 

Next Term will commenee on January IB. Board, X4B M. Tuition from 13 to IS Onloeo*. 
I'ur nnrttciilani apply to tlie Itov. W. BELL, M.A.,tlia Head Maater, or W. Kaouaien, 
K*i|.. tlio lluiioruiy Secretary. 


Q()i[FJlSETSniRE COLLEGE, BATH.~Tho College ie 

^ dlvlrlril into Cinmieal and Modem ililev.^ BOARDERS are taken in the Senior llcpart* 
iiicnt liy the llcad>Miu>rer 1 In the Junior Department by tho Rev. Piiii.ii* Cuiok, m.a. 
SjH-elel QtU'iitiuii la Ki'i '■ tu Delicate or Backward Buy*—For Proapeotua, Lbt ul lioniMin, 
«ce., apply Uitliu lieiuLMiuiter, T. M. Drumlby, M.A. 

J^FLLY 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, South 

f'hainntm of Tnulna; The night Hun. the Earl iif DEVON. 


Dovod. 


nOYH prepared <ui tlie I'lilvrnutier, tho Army, 
*ip l*ruii.'»Mi<iiie. l.nrdu r'"" — - •— 

tiii'liiiiv plarKrixniij 1 him . 

KR.M cuniiiiviiuca January 10, IMI. 


avy, and Civil Servlcu Examination*, and 

-* —■-.*■ “, flu'Jf " - 

per 'I 


For rroapectu*, bu.. apply tu the Uuap-Mahtkh. 

R Y J) E. 


SLE OF WIGHT OOLLEQE 


THREE ENTRANCE BCIIOLAHSIIITS. 

The NEXT TERM begin*,January bUk. 
Fur partlciilari apply tu the IlicAii-MAhTKB. 


^PRINITY COLLI5GE SCHOOL, STKATFOBIJ-ON-AVON. 

Founded by the Rev. J. D. C 01 . 1 .IH. D.D. The Warden, lltCHAHD F. CUKIIY. 
M.A., I* naulRk'd hy Sevan Hvaidmit Mnatm. OlaMlcai and Moilvrn Bide*, rreimratlun Ibr 
the Uuivcieiiie*. and all compi‘titlv« Egainiiiatlon*. Bpcalal CIomm A»r (ho Army Exaniina- 
tiona. Lrvat attrntlmi iwlcf iu Modern Ixmguage*. Junior Departmeot fur Young Boy*. 
I.argo riayinu 1- leliU. tiynuuulaui. PIvo* Court*, be. bo. Torin* M and W OttIutMu pet 
aiiuum.«.A|iply to the WaitogK. 

UT.“ANl)HiW’&" 06 L'LFGE, t 3 IlAKiwr<x'IC. Domefc— 

^ Term* niodarate and Ineluaive. KBXT 'TOUM beglua Januaiy 17, UM.-A.DDiy to 
FSrhoAl HKOnKTAIt Y. _.--appiy w 

A 17 V E R N ^ 0 0 L L 10 G K 

Tho NEXT TERM mmmsmMgli Friday, January 87. Entrnnoe ExaminaUoii* uu 
January !tti._Furpatlieular* apply to UgMUY AbOntgit. Bag.. Secretary. 


with ten Aaiiiatuiit Moater*. 


UT. MARYliKBONKaiid ALL SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCIKKIL 

^ (In union with Kmg'a Cullogm.—The BEET TERM rommeneo* on Joiinory S3.- For 
I'nnpeetu* and all lui'ormatlou apply IQ the Sbuiubtauy, X Cornwall 'IVrraoa, Uagent'a 
Talk. N.W. 

^MESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BIOKLEY, Kent, 

Rov. EDMUND FOWLS recelTQB TillRTY-TIIEEE BOYS nndor (ho ago 
of Fifteen, to preparo for tho Public Bchoola. 

The houBo, earronnaod by nix acres of land. Is oituabod in a obarning looalltF, 
thirteen luilea from London. 

There 1* every rcgulrement for n hlgh-elo* Private School, ftorldtet and footbiilt 
ground, largo iron iilay room, forming gymuosluin, die., tu'o Bton flveo-oourts, 
(vorkshop, dry playground, and b nut of a third of a mile on a dry filtvd poUi. 

Every EdoonUoual advantage given, and many oomforti ofleiod, tbo greatoib ciuro 
being taken of little Boye on their flrat leaving homo. 

Great gnaooM hog boon mot with, geveral Open Bcliolarahlpe gained, bud in no 
■Ingle case has a Boy foiled bo take hlti proper place at a publlo sohool. 

Bov. BDiniNn Fowls 1h the author of b very aucoeMful igriei ttf Latin and Groek 
Books, one of which woa wrltbon by special request, for um at Eton, and has 
been adopted also at Harrow, Merchant Taylors, &o._ 


TI/IMIJLEDON SCHOOL.—This School, estitblished prin- 

V V Ginallv (tor the EduontUm of thuae Intended fur tlie Army, nflitrd* fpoclal mean* of 

iBiMEXT TERMcohinicnceaon Tue*day,Jnmiajy 17 . . 

parttiMilara, apply to cither of the Hi-iul-Ma*tcn, tlio Rev. J. M. BlMcxoMniillT 
or & Rev. cTj. Winns, W faibledon Selwol. Surrey. __ 

i^PAKATUBT CLASS for the SONS- 











